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Chrysanthemums,  Choice,  669  ; for 
the  Conservatory,  675 ; Early- 
flowering,  575  ; Early-flowering, 
in  Ijondon  Gardena,  612  ; in  a 
Ijondon  Garden,  598  ; at  Edin- 
burgh, 526  ; in  Fashionable 
Circles,  6.52;  History  of,  713; 
Japanese,  for  Late  Flowering, 

731 ; New,  653  ; October,  585, 

601 , 624 ; Haising  from  Seed,  605  ; 
Helect,  170;  Sp(!cimeii,  722 _;  A 
Darwinian  Study  of,  619  ; against 

Walls  '37 

Cl'O-k,  Mr.  .1.,  Testimonial  91,111,  110 


I’AOK 

Clarke,  Mr.  A.,  511;  Mr.  F.,  301  ; 

Mr.  .1 649 

Clematis  coccinoa  . . . . . . 306 

Clematis,  Specimen  ..  ..  ..  289 

Clerodondron  trichotomum  . , . . 106 

Cliantbus  Damineri  ..  58,406,  415 

Clematis,  Ijeaf-flowercd  ..  ..  370 

Clcvedon  Court,  Destruction  of  . . 652 
Clovedon  Hall  ..  ..  ..  ..  398 

Cliantbus  puniccus  . . . . . . 107 

Climate,  Influence  of  Forests  on, 

362  ; in  Town  and  Country  . . 102 
Clover  Crop,  486  ; Seeds  . . . . 21 

Coal  raised  in  Great  Britain  in 

1881  193 

Cobbett,  William  493 

Cobs, Kentish  ..  ..  ..  ..571 

Cochyloma  platyphylla  ..  ..  739 

Codfish  Roes  . . . • . . • • 327 

Codlings,  Hot  . . . . . . . . 689 

Coffee-leaf  Disease  . . . . . . 302 

Coffee-tree  Fungus  . . • . . . 250 

Cole,  Sir  Henry  . . . . • . 203 

Coleus  . . . . . • • • • • 210 

Coleworts  . . . . . . • • 426 

Collingridge,  Dr.  . . _ . . . . 726 

Colours,  Autumnal,  of  Fruit  Trees..  580 
Colours  of  Flowers,  461,  485,  527, 

539  ; of  Dried  Flowers  . . . . 248 

Columbia  Market  . . . . • • 684 

Combustion,  Flameless,  375  ; Waste 
in  . . 

Comfrey,  Golden  . . . . 

Commons,  Free  . . . . . . 

Condy’s  Fluid  . . ..  ..  ..  123 

Conservatory,  Berry-bearing  Plants 
for,  717  ; Chrysanthemums  for, 

675  ; Climbers,  246,  286,  455, 

514 ; Corridor,  425  ; Forcing 
Flowers  for 

Conservatories,  Architectural,  675  ; 

Electric  Lighting  of 
Constantinople  . . . . 

Cooking,  French  

Cooling  and  Son’s,  Messrs.,  , Nur- 
series, Bath  . . . . • • 297 

Coral,  Growth  of  . . . . - • 478 

Coral  Tree  641,556 


41 

494 

684 


655 

282 

442 

569 


Corbularia  monophyUa 
Cornus  sanguinea 
Corridor,  Conservatory 
Coryanthes  manicata 
Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  and  Co.’s 
Warehouses  . . . . 

Cotton,  A New  Species  of  . . 

Cotton  Yarn  from  Cottonopolis 
“ Court  of  True  Honour  ” . . 

Crab,  Copious-flowered 
Crawfurdia  luteo-viridis 
Crinodendron  Hookerianum. , .. 

Crinum  Balfouri  . . . . • < 

Crocus,  Life  History  of 
Crocuses,  579  ; Deep  Planting,  570  ; 

Sparrows  and  Mice 
Crops,  Artificial  Drying  of,  668 ; 
Fruit  at  Cbiswick,  519  ; Orchard 
and  Garden,  433,  435,  451  ; 
Reports  on,  406 ; of  the  Year.. 
Crowe’s,  Mr.,  Nursery,  Upton 
Crown  Imperials,  508,  579  ; in  the 
Conservatory,  122  ; Forcing  . . 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society 
Crump,  Mr.  W. 

Crystal  Palace.  Dahlia  Show,  497, 
504 ; Electric  Exhibition,  9, 
102;  Flower  Show,  272 ; Fruit 
Show,  496;  Report,  421;  Rose 
Show  . . . . 

Cuckoo,  Food  of  the  . . 

Cucumber  Culture  in  Frames 
Cucumber,  Telegraph. . 

Cucumbers,  White-spined 
Cultivated  Plants,  Origin  of  . . 
Cupressus  Lawsouiana  Silver  Quee 
Currant,  Black  Champion  . . 
Currant  Bushes,  Caterpillars  on  . 

Custards,  White  

Cuthush  and  Son’s,  W.,  Sprin 
Show  . . . . _ • • 

Cyclamens  after  Flowering,  147 
Mr.  Little’s 
Cypripedium  insigne  . . 

Cyprus,  Locust,  Campaign  in 


105 

107 

425 

156 

48 

2 

695 

637 

72 

76 

24 

226 

128 

68 
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Daisies,  282  ; Garden..  ..  ..  82 

Dairy  Management  . . . . . . 298 

Dale,  Mr.  J 234 

Dana,  Mr.  It.  II.  . . . . . . 18 

Darlington  Rose  Show  . . . . 386 

Darlingtonia  californica  . . . . 727 

Darwin,  Mr.  Charles,  203,  214  ; Will 

of 330 

Davallia  Mooreana  ..  ..  ..  601 

“ Daybreak  in  February  ” ..  ..  80 

Dccaigno,  M.  .1.  . . . . • . 83 

Death  ’’  . . . . . . . . 736 

December  Garden  Work,  601,  676, 

696,  721,  736 
Decoration,  A New  ..  ..  ..67 

Dendrobium  Daliiousianum  . . . . 324 

Derwentwater  Estates,  Sale  of  . . 590 
Deutzias  . . . . . . . . 220 

Dickie,  Dr.  G.  . . . . . . . . 376 

Dickson  and  Co.’s,  Messrs.,  Nur- 
series, Edinburgh  . . . . 421 

Dietamnus  fraxinella. . ..  ..  552 

Dielytra  spectabilis  . . . . . . 579 

Digging,  Deep,  570 ; and  Trenching  183 
Dinner  Table  Plants  . . . . . . 654 

Dionaea  muscipula  ..  ..  ..716 

Dipladenias  . . . . . . . . 734 

Diseases,  Prevention  of,  607  ; of 

Plants  ..  ..  19,  59,  80,  116 

Distillers’  Wash  . . . . . . 101 

Dixon,  Mr.  M.  K.  . . . . . . 20 

Dixon  and  Co.’s,  Messrs.,  Nursery, 

Hackney  . . . . . . - . 592 

Dogwoods  . . . . . . . . 107 

Donkeys,  Three  Noble  . . . . 699 

Doryanthes  Palmeri  . . . . . . 190 

Dove  Plant  . . . . . . . . 42 

Downie  and  Laird’s,  Messrs.,  Nur- 
series, Edinburgh  . . . . 408 

Drug  Farms  . . . . . . . . 478 

Ducks  . . . . . . . . • • 103 

Duncan,  Mr.  E.  ..  ..  ■■  203 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  85; 
Proposed  International  Exhibi- 
tion . . . . . . ■ • 684 

Dunse,  Mr.  J.  . . . . . . . - 306 

Durham,  Disappearance  of  . , . . 706 

Dwarfs  and  Giants  . . . . . . 492 


Ealing  Gardeners’  Society  101,  325 
Ealing  Horticultural  Society  . . 20 

Earnings  of  the  People  . . . . 214 

Earthworm  in  New  Zealand. . . . 669 

East  Barnet  Horticultural  Society..  428 
East  London  Floricultural  Society, 

149,  445 

East  Tower  Hamlets  Floricultural 

Society  . . . . . . . . 472 

Eastern  Flower  Markets  ,,  ..  181 

Edelweiss,  The  ..  ..  ..59 

Eden,  Garden  of  . . . . . . 720 

Edinburgh  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  498,  502, 

510,  590 

Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden. . 479 


“Daffodil” 

“ Daifodil  Maid  ” . . . . 

Daifodil,  The  Snowdrop 
Dahlia,  Cactus,  541  ; imporinlis, 
220,  677  ; Shirley  Hibbcrd,  220  ; 
The,  .598 ; Beds  for,  176  ; Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  31,  497, 
Dahlias,  Bedding,  167  ; Bedding  and 
Pompono,  227  ; Bouquet,  151  ; 
Culture  of,  133  ; Culturo  in  Pots, 
293;  Exhibition,  128;  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  526 ; in  Ger- 
many, 218 ; New,  199  ; Pomponc, 
585 ; Propagating  and  Pre- 
T)ariug,  148;  Single,  109,  137, 
250,  415,  526,  570;  Summer 
Management,  377  ; Storing  . . 
“ Daisy  on  tho  Lawn  ” .•  •• 

“ Daisy,  The  ”. . 


Exhibitions,  Forthcoming,  57 ; List 
of,  in  1882,  141,  297 ; Local  . . 


22 


447 

593 

229 

047 

140 


350 

267 

9 

739 

274 

592 

478 

533 

46 

487 

170 

135 

50 

609 


Effect,  Groups  for 

Egg,  .An  Ancient  . . . . _ . ■ 

Egypt,  Gardening  in,  423 ; War  in.. 
Eira,  Return  of  the  Crew  of  the 
Electric  Light,  Cost  of,  358 ; and 
Vegetation 
Electric  Lighting  of  Conservatories, 
382 ; as  compared  with  Gas 
Lighting  of 


681 

681 

490 

448 

222 


Lighting,  464; 

Private  Houses  . . 

Embothrium  coccineum  . . 

Emerson,  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emigrants,  Land  for  . . 
Emigration  to  Canada  and 

United  States  ..  .. 

Endive  for  Winter  Supplies.. 
Engines,  Steam  Traction 
England,  Forestry  in. . 
England,  Geology  of 
Ensilage 


134 

453 

174 


504 


149 
..  236 
..  234 
..  519 
the 
..  102 
.,  307 
..  493 
..  637,  656 

. . 521 
574,  589,  652 
Epping  Forest  Arbitration,  390,  391  ; 

Old  Documents  in  Reference  to, 

295 ; Naturalists’  Field  Club,  -10 ; 
Meeting  of  Clubs,  501 ; Mr.  G. 
Micklewright,  260 ; Visit  of  the 
Queen  to..  ..  ..  HO,  236 

Epiphyllums  . . . . . . ■ • 6 

Epps’s  Peat  Stores  at  Ringwood  ..  Ill 
Eryngium  amethystinum  . . - • 41.5 

Erythrina  crista-galli . . ..  541,  5.56 

Escallonia  rubra  . . ■ . • • 169 

Espalier  Trellis,  Cheap,  150 ; Tiain- 
inS  ••  ^ 

Espiritfi  Santo  Plant  . . . . . . 4.. 

Essex  Field  Club,  140,  205,  375,  461, 

478,  574 

Ethnological  Museum  in  Paris  . . 390 


Fables  0.mitted  prom  TEsop  . . 700 
Fancourt,  Mr.  .1.  ..  ..  112,  124 

Farm,  Home,  Management  of,  5,  18, 

28,  41,  54,  66,  108,  148,  189,  229, 

257,  298,  305,  322,  346,  395,  443, 

429,  453,  485,  508,  614,  637,  676, 

721,  736 

Farms,  Large  and  Small,  533;  Villa, 

220,  3.58 

Farningham  Rose  Society 

Faulkner,  Mr 

February  Garden  Work 
Fern,  Life  History  of  the 
Ferns  for  Amateurs,  86 ; 

80,  271,  322,  382 
Tasselled,  254;  i 
dens,  268;  New  . . 

Fernery,  An  Amateur’s,  102  ; in  Man- 
chester Botanical  Gardens,  642; 
Oddments  for  the 
Fields,  Beauty  of  the.. 

Figs  Under  Glass 

Fig  Tree,  Large,  at  Crowcombe 
Court  . . . . . . . . 

Filberts,  The  Season  and 
Finsbury  Park,  Chrysanthemums  in 

564,  591 

Fireplaces,  Decoration  of  . , . . 337 

Fireproof  Paper  and  Ink  . . . . 738 

Firs,  Scotch,  Disease  in  ....  490 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  International 

407,  437 

Fletcher,  Mr.  John  ..  ..  ..  300 

Floral  Dinners. . ..  ••  ••  726 

Florida,  Orange  Culture  in,  330 ; 

Plants  of  . . . . . . . . 8.0 

Florist,  The  Work  of  the  . . . . 139 

Flower  Borders,  Mixed  . . • . 386 

Flower  Forcing  655 

Flowers,  Arrangement  of,  458  ; 
Autumnal,  541;  U tility  of  Beauty 
in  the  Life  of,  182 ; Colours  of, 

461,  485,  527,  539  ; Colours  of 
Dried,  248  ; in  the  House,  67  ; 
and  Insects,  657  ; Trade  in  Cut 


585 

■171 

683 


Eucharis  amazonica 
Eulalia  japonica  variogata  .. 

Euphorbia  pilulifera 

European  Cities,  Parks  of 
Eupatorium  gracilo  odoratum 
Everlasting  Flowers,  Bouquet  of,  93  ; 

Culturo  of  . . 

Evesham  Flower  Show 
Evolution,  Revolution,  and  Devolu- 
tion 

Exhibition  Season 


34 

. . 620 
54,  65,  80,  98 
. . 47 
in  Cases, 
Filmy,  334  ; 
i 'Town  Gar- 
22 


1.50 

681 

731 

296 

67 


223, 


33 

237 

149 

107 

55 


61 

5.52 

399 

421 

443. 


Forestry,  The  Teaching  of 
Fossils  and  Bone  Dust  . . 

Forsythia  viridissima . . 

Fowl  Roasted  on  a String  . . 

Frames,  Cucumbers  in,  9 ; Melon 
Culture  in..  ..  ••  •• 

FraxineUa,  The  . . . . 

Fragaria  indica 

France,  Horticultural  Society  of,  72; 

Manufacture  of  Wine  in . . 

Frant  Cottagers’  Show  . . 

French  Cooking,  569 ; Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  392 ; School  of 

Insectology  ..  --  ..274 

Frisby,  Mr.  ..  ..  ..  ..114 

Fritillaria  imperialis  . . . . . . 508 

FritUlarias  . . . . . . • • 579 

Frost,  158 ; Russian 6.o2 

Fodder,  Pitting  of  ..  574,589,6.52 

Fog,  Effects  of,  on  Health,  86  ; Poi- 
sons   669 

Food  of  Man  . . . . . . 631,  639 

Food  Supplies,  Our 

Forcing  Shrubs  . . . . . • 586 

Forests,  and  Hailstorms,  503 ; Influ- 
ence of,  on  Climate  . . - • 362 

Forestry,  Education  in,- 374 ; in  Great 
Britain  ..  ..  ..  637,  606 

Fruit,  Absorption  of  Odours  by,  546  ; 
Boxes,  250  ; Crops  at  Chiswick, 

519 ; Culture  under  Glass,  501 ; 
Drying  in  Australasia,  107 ",  at 
Exhibitions,  486;  in  Manitoba, 

646  ; Prospects  . . . . 184,  236 

Fruits,  Abundance  of  Bush,  391 ; 
Dried,  23,  726,  The  Best  for 
SmaU  Gardens,  660 ; Sure-bear 


408,  469 
..  641 


146 

249 

638 

no 

384 

698 

477 


Fruit  'Tree  Yielding  every  Month  . . 

Fruit  Trees,  Autumnal  Colours  of, 
580  ; Flowering  of,  156  ; Wall. . 

Fruiterers’  Company,  Presentation 
of  Fruit,  530 ; Lord  Mayor  and 
the . . 

Fuchsia  arborescens,  638  ; Edelweiss, 
170;  Hose-in- Hose,  306;  Miss 
Lizzie  Vidler,  526 ; Mrs.  Rundcll, 
507  ; Sir  G.  Wolseley  . . 

Fuchsias,  211;  Notes  on,  130,  160, 
198,  240,  292;  lor  Winter- 

flowering  . . 

Fungi,  Feast  of,  429  ; Poisonous 

Fungus,  A Curious  . . . ■ • • 


615 

370 

114 


657 


638 


6.54 

302 

49 


Galantitus  plicatus  . 
Gale  of  April  29,  1882 
Gules,  Great  .. 
Game,  Keeping  of 
Gander,  An  Aged 
Garaway  and  Co.’s, 
series,  Bristol 
Garden  Geology 
“ Garden  Trees  ” 
Gardens  and  Parks 


Messrs.,  Nur- 


Pul)lic 


..  82 

222,  210 
..  590 
..  493 

717 


491 

11 

■283 

193 
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Onrdoiici'K’  Olironiolo  Mmiinno  . . 1 

UaiiloiKHH’  Uoyiil  lli'iuivdlout  IiihU- 
tution,  21 ; AmiivorHiiry,  1M7  ; 
Aiiiuinl  Appoal,  UOl ; Aii)>im)Mtii- 
tion  Kuiul,  178,  571,  (>8C> ; l<’miil, 

121) ; A Uiirduuur’H  Spottch,  !1(U  ; 
(liirdon  I'Wto  lit  Thornhrtm  Hull  178 
Qnrdonera’,  Young,  Ijitoriituro,  7,  HO, 

aa,  12,  da 

Oiiriliiildi,  Omioriil  . . . . . . 800 

Oiis-limo,  I’rolUiiIdo  Uao  of  . . ..  27 

(iiiH-atovoa,  Clink’s  Syphon  . . ..  101 

Uunurnl  Ilortionlturiil  Coinpiiny,lf)(!, 

170,  -120,  001 

Qoiitiiinn  nonnlis  nipinn  . . . , 1 

Qoology  of  tho  Hritisli  Islands,  621 ; 

tiardon  . . . . . . . . 11 

Gorman  liotanical  Society  . . . . 800 

Oormany,  I’liylloxera  in  . . . . 388 

Gosnorias  . . . . . . . . 722 

Giants  and  Dwarfs  ..  ..  ..  d'J2 

Giants,  Spiky  . . . . . . . . 6 

Gishurst  Compound  . . . . . . 081 

Gishnrstino  . . . , , . . . Olio 

Gladioli,  Conns,  258 ; New  . . . . 000 

Gladiolus,  The,  21 ; The  Itrido  ..  390 
Glasgow  Koyal  Botanic  Institution  4(i 
Glusnevin  Botanic  Garden  . . . . 58 

Olendeuning,  Mr.  Arthur  . . . . 281 

Glonera  jasminoides  . . . . . . 290 

“ Glowworm,”  322 ; Tho  . . . . 828 

Gloxinias,  Culture  of,  79 ; Specimen, 

421 ; Kapid  Flowering  of,  481 ; 
at  Reading  . . . . 310,  883 

Golden  Feather,  Gower’s  Curled  . . 324 

Gooseberry,  Rosebery  . . . . 500 

Grafting  Monocotyledons  . . . . 270 

Grape  Culture,  Successful  . . . . 490 

Grape,  Golden  Queen,  054,  723 ; 

Gros  Colmar  . . . . . . 723 

Grape  Juice,  Condensed  . . . . 2 

Grapes,  Boxes  for,  375 ; and  Bees, 

543 ; Late-keeping,  82,  332  ; 
Muscat  . . . . . . . . 38 

Grape  Vines,  at  JChiswick,  556  ; in 
Greenhouse,  15 ; Management 
of,  81 ; Pi'opagating,  6 ; Pruning, 

671;  Rotting  of  Roots,  10;  Sub- 
stitute for. . . . . . , . 20 

Grass  Seeds  . . . . . , . . 21 

Graves,  Planting  of  . . . . . . 729 

Greenhouse,  Heating  . . 6,  31,  558 
Greenhouses,  Gas-heated,  66,  99; 
Winter  Management  of,  595  ; 
Winter  Work  in,  671  ; Grape 
Vines  in  ..  ..  ..  ..15 

Gross,  Mr.  J.  . . . . . . . . 169 

Gumbo  Soup  . . . . . , . . 327 

Gymnogramma  schizophylla  . . 570 
Gynura  aurantiaca  . . . . . . 99 

Hackney  Commons 140 

Haggerston  Recreation  Ground  . . 329 
Hailstorms  and  Forests  . . . . 503 

Haiseman,  Mr.  J.  . . . . . . 34 

Hall,  Mr.  J 114 

Hannaford  and  Sons’,  Messrs., 
Nurseries,  Teignmouth. . ..  584 

Happiness  in  IJarket  Gardens  . . 85 

Hardy  Plants,Collections  of. . ..  663 

Harborne  Potato  Exhibition . . ..  510 

Harvest  in  Scotland 390 

Harvesting  Hay  and  Corn  . . . . 358 

Havelock,  Mr.  G.  . . . . . . 681 

Hay-drying  Competition  at  Reading  502 

Hay-making  . , . . . . . , 322 

Headington  Flower  Show  . . 444,  679 

Heat,  504  ; Relation  of,  to  the  Sexes 
of  Flowers,  346;  Utilizing 
Waste  ..  ,,  ..  ..  723 

Heath,  Mr.  F.  G.  . . . . . . 268 

Heaths,  Cape,  728  ; New  . . . . 607 

Heating  Greenhouse,  31,  658 ; by 
Gas,  66,  99  ; Roof  . . . . 726 

Hebona  ” “ Cursed  . . . . . . 300 

Hedera  helix  chrysophylla,  541 ; 

Rcegneriana  658 

Hedges 108 

Hedgerow  Timber  . . . , . , 539 

HeUiweU’s  Patent  System  of  Glazing  67 

Helichrysums  ..  , ..110 

Heliotropiums  . . , . . . . , 475 

Hemionites  cordata 677 

Hendon,  Drainage  of  , . . . . , 667 

Herbarium,  An  Ancient  . . . . 156 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  Exhibition, 

376;  Hardy  403 

Hereford  Rose  Show 366 

Hibberd,  Mr.  Shirley,  Portrait  of  . . 85 

Hibbertias  . . . . . . , . 5 

“Hidden  Joys”  ..  ,,  271 

Highway  Rate  Charges  . . . . 43 

Hinds,  Mr.  W 739 

Hippeastrum,  v.  Amaryllis  . . . . 236 

Hoe  Going,”  “ Keep  the  . . . . 200 

Hoeing  and  Raking  . , . . . . 183 

Hogg,  Dr.  Robert  . . . . 597,  607 

Holiday  Handbooks  . . . . , . 330 

Hollies,  Flowering  of,  222 ; in  a 

London  Garden 577 

Holly,  Old  and  New  Berries,  540 ; 

and  Mistletoe  693 

Homburg,  English  Garden  ..  101,  211 

Homer’s  Garden  710 
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461 

266 

511 

580 

4(i 


Honey  Crop,  American 
Hooper’s,  Mr.  H.,  Nursery,  Bath 
Horners’  Company’s  Exiubition 
Hornets  and  Wasps  .. 

Horseshoe 
Horticultural  Buildings,  103,  115, 

1‘27,  142,  162,  171,  464 
Horticultural  Suburh,  An  Old 
Horticultural  Work  , . 

Hose,  (Jaidcn  .. 

House,  Tho  Garden,  51 ; in  Grecian 
Stylo,  5 ; in  Mexican  Stylo,  198 
Swiss 

Houses,  Naming  of  . . 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens 
Hungary,  Silk  Industry  in 

Hurst,  Mr.  W 

Hyacinths,  Choice,  542  ; Culture  of, 

495  ; Dumpy,  56 ; Flowering 
Underground,  182 ; Blue  Roman, 

43 ; Roman,  68,  99,  154 ; Un- 
satisfactory 
Hyacinthus  candicans 
Hygrometer,  A Now  . . 

Hymonodium  crinitum 


687 

651 

, , 

358 

)ciim 

198; 

896 

502 

114 

565 

83, 

100 

InBuis,  256 ; oinnALTAniCA  . . 

“In  tho  Shadow”  ..  ..  .. 

Inclosuro  Commission 
India,  Flora  and  Fauna  of  . . 
Indigofera  floribunda 
Ingostre  Hall,  Destruction  of 
Insect  Life  and  Weather 
Insects,  and  Flowers,  657  ; Injurious, 
to  Farm  and  Garden  Crops,  113, 
466  ; Ravages  of,  287,  358  ; War 
with  the  . . 

Inventions  Wanted  . . 

Ireland  and  Thomson’s,  Messrs., 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh  . . 
Ireland,  Profitable  Culture  of  Land 
in,  9 ; Tree  Planting  in  . , . . 

Lis 

Italy,  Horticulture  in,  514  ; Vege- 
tables from  . . . . 222, 

Ivies  in  Botanic  Garden,  Amsterdam, 
362 ; in  a London  Garden 
Ivy,  The  Clouded,  541  ; Colchican, 
658  ; as  a Conservatory  Plant, 
362  ; Lawns  . . . . . . 

Ixias  . . 


179 

167 

.361 

677 

622 

568 

126 

319 

481 

559 

564 


270 

250 

466 

543 

579 

330 

563 


545 

580 


Jam  and  Turnips  625 

January  Garden  Work  5,  18,  28,  41 
Japan,  Art  in  . . . .393,  416,  459,  473 

Jasminum  gracUlimum,  296  ; nudi- 
florum  . . . . . . . . 595 

J enneting  . . . . . , . . 480 

Jephson’s  Gardens,  Leamington  . . 457 
Jewell,  Mr.  . . . . . . . . 250 

July  Garden  Work,  337,  346,  364, 

382,  395 

June  Garden  Work  283,  298,  305,  322 

Kales  at  Reading  . , , . . . 606 

Kalosanthes  . . . . . . . . 399 

Kansas,  Tumble  Weed  of  . . . . 739 

Karr,  Alphonse,  Hoax  upon. . ..  369 

Keel’s  Blight  Destroyer  . . . . 137 

Keith,  W 464 

Kelway  and  Son’s,  Messrs.,  Nur- 
series, Langport  . . . . . , 533 

Kentish  Cobs  . . . . . . . . 571 

Kercbove  de  Denterghem,  Comte  . . 124 
Kerria  japonica  . . . . 212,  680 

Keswick,  Fitz  Park  . . . . . . 102 

Kew  Gardens,  Entrances  to,  560, 

590  ; Early  Opening  Movement, 

712 ; Plant  Labels,  601  ; Speci- 
mens of  Lacquer  Industry,  464  ; 

Miss  North’s  Gallery,  275,  288; 
Plants  in  Bloom,  66  ; New 

Rockery  . . . . . . . . 420 

King,  Mr 193 

Kingsland  Green  . . . . . . 193 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society 

620,  645 

Kingston  Horticultural  Society  . . 285 
Kippist,  Mr.  R.  . . . . . . 31 

Kohl  Rabi,  540 ; Green  . . . . 4 

Labels,  Plant,  85,  201,  387,  388, 

391,  546,  644 ; Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  Lecture  on,  549 ; at 
Kew  . . . . . . . . 601 

Lachenahas  . , . . . . . . 4.54 

Laing  and  Co.’s,  J.,  Nurseries,  Forest 

HUl  456 

Land  for  Emigrants,  519  ; National- 
ization, 513  ; Tenure,  478 ; Value 
of,  604  ; Fall  in  Value  of  . . 502 
Lapageria,  Propagating  . . . . 622 

Larch,  Treatise  on  . . . . . . 419 

Lastreas,  Select  . . . . . . 78 

Launceston  Flower  Show  . . . . 470 

Lavender  . . . . . . . . 179 

Law  Courts,  Opening  of  . , . . 668 

Lawns,  109  ; Forming,  112  ; Ivy  . . 545 
Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company, 
Edinburgh  . , . . . . 455 

Leading  Articles  . . . . . . 684 

Leaf,  Fall  of  the,  547  ; A Big  . . 69 

Lee,  Mrs.  649 
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Law : Planting  of  Graves  in  Como- 
turicH,  511 ; CoinpenHiition  to 
Outgoing  Tenant,  83 ; En. 
closures  in  the  Now  Forest,  4(il  ; 
Damage  to  an  iOxhibition  I’lant, 

828;  What  is  a Garden  ? 649  ; 

Halo  of  a Market  Garden,  70 ; 
Potatoes  Damaged  by  Access  of 
Sea  Water,  179;  Tho  Com- 
missioners for  tho  Exliibition 
of  1851  V.  Tho  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  152 ; Lia- 
bility of  Railway  Company  in 
Rospoct  of  Damago  Done  to  Pro- 
perty sent  to  Exliiliition,  70; 

Sale  of  Fruit  by  Auction,  133  ; 
Trespass  and  Damago  by 
Animals,  678;  Trade  Marks, 

248,  678;  Injury  to  'Troos,  34; 

Sale  of  Vegetables,  70 ; West 
End  Groon,  Enclosing  . . . . 430 

Loo  and  Blackhoath  Horticultural 

Society  . . . . . . . . 858 

Leek,  The  Lyon  . . . . . . 27 

Looks  . , . . , . . , ..21 

Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Society..  664 
Lent  Lilies  . , . . . . . . 125 

Lcontopodium  alpinum  . . . . .59 

Lopidium  draba  . . , . . . 309 

Leroy,  Mr.  L.  A.  ..  ..  ..  478 

Lespedeza  bicolor  . . . . . . 484 

“ Lesson  of  Cheerfulness  ” ..  ..  864 

Lettuces,  Exhibition,  161 ; Good, 

460;  Wintering  ..  ..  ..  500 

Lighting  the  Country  House,  726 ; 

by  Electricity  . . . . . . 149 

Ligularia  maorophylla  . . . . 610 

Ligustrum  japonicum. . ..  ..  677 

Lilies,  Culture  of,  623  ; for  General 
Culture,  666 ; How  to  Grow, 

371;  Lent 125 

Lilium  auratum,  21 ; longiflorum, 

580;  martagon,  399;  nitidum..  478 
LUy,  Australian  . . . . . . 190 

Lily  of  the  VaUey,  122,  579 ; Speci- 
men . . . . . . . . 556 

Lion,  The  British  . . , , . . 453 

Liquid  Manure  . . , . . . 303 

Linums  . . . . , . . . . , 132 

Literature,  3 ; Yoimg  Gardeners’,  7, 

30,  33,  42,  43 

Little’s,  Mr.,  Cyclamens  and 

Primulas  . . . . . . . . 135 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association, 

72,  663 

Llewelyn,  Mr.  J.  D.  . . . . . . 474 

Lloyd,  Mr.  E.  J 514 

Loasa,  The  . , . . . . . . 212 

Lobelias  . . . . . . . . 131 

London  Gardens,  Bedding  Plants 
in,  241 ; Chrysanthemums  for, 

598 ; Early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums in,  642 ; Hollies  in, 

577 ; Ivies  in  . . . , . . 563 

London,  Leafy. . ..  ..  ..  396 

London  Parks,  391,  420;  Bedding 
Arrangements  in. , ..  ..  457 

Longfellow,  Professor  . . . . 157 

Loquat,  Hardiness  of. . . . . . 4 

Lord  Mayor  and  the  Fruiterers  . . 557 
Loughborough  Celery  Show. . ..  554 

Loughborough  Chrysanthemum 

Society  . . . . . . . . 680 

“Love’s  Depth  ” ..  ..  ..  467 

“ Love,  Time,  and  Death  ” . . . . 256 

Lucerne  , . . . . . . . 189 

Lupines..  ..  ..  ..  ..  132 

Lycastes  . . . . . . . . 612 

Lychees,  Chinese  . . . . . . 29 

Lye,  Mr.  R.  . . . . . . . . 34 

MoKay,  Me 112 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  D.  . . . . . . 100 

McMuUen,  Mrs 234 

Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Edinburgh, 

Destruction  of  Premises  by  Fire  58 
Magnolia  conspicua,  192  ; grandi- 

flora  . . . . . . . . 220 

Malt  Dust  . . . . . . . . 56 

Malvern  HUls,  Preservation  of  . . 590 
Man,  Antiquity  of,  371,  531  ; Food 
of,  631,  639  ; in  Possession  . . 692 
Manchester  Botanical  Gardens, 

Fernery  in  . . . , . . 642 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Society, 
Annual  Meeting,  55  ; Chrysan- 
themum Show,  648 : Exhibition, 
for  1883, 604  ; Garden  Party,  330 ; 
Spring  Exhibition,  191  ; Great 
Whitsun  Exhibition  284,  288 

Mangel  Wurzel  . . , , . , 203 

Manitoba,  Fruit  in  . . , . . . 546 

Mansion  House  Rose  Show  . . . . 350 

Manures,  for  Potatoes,  373,  652  ; 

Valuation  of  . . . . . . 453 

Manuring,  Science  of . . , , . . 6 

Maori  Relic  . . . . . . . . 482 

March  Garden  Work  . .107,  120,  134,  148 
Marigolds,  132  ; African,  137  ; 
Striped,  511 ; Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons..  ..  ..  ..  ..  478 

Marsh  Ground,  Reclamation  of  . . 622 
Market  Cart,  The  . . . . . . 692 

Market  City  Vegetable  ..  ..  490 
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Market  Gardiin,  HiippiiKisH  in  ,,  85 
Market  Gardening  ..  ..  ..  288 

Markets,  The  London,  719  ; I’etatoes 
Grown  for,  8;  Flower  .,  ..181 

MaHsaclinsetts  Horlieiilliiral  Society  859 
Matthews,  Mr.  .1.,  Potteries,  Weston- 

super-Mare  3.55 

Maxillarias  ..  .,  ..  ..58 

May  Garden  Work  229,  241,  256,  271 
Mcchi,  Mr.,  420  ; and  Tiptree 

Hall  288 

Mcchi  Fund  . . . . . . . . 2.50 

“ Meditation  ” . . , . , . . . 201 

Meehan,  Mr.  E.  GI9 

Megarrhiza  califomica  . , . . 67 

Melon,  Framo  Culture  of,  61  ; 

William  1 264 

Melons,  Canker  in,  460 ; in  Pots  ..  43 
Mellor,  Tom  ..  ..  ..  218,  278 

Methven  and  Son’s,  Messrs.,  Nur- 
series, Edinburgh  ..  ..  481 

Merit  or  Novelty  r'  ..  ..  ..71 

Meteorology  in  1881 61 

Microphyte,  Life  of  a. . ..  ..  68 

Mignonette,  460  ; Golden  Queen, 

374 ; A Large  Specimen,  27  ; 
Jefferies  and  Son’s  White,  652, 

669  ; Trials  at  Chiswick  . . 364 
Millais’s,  Mr.,  “ Pomona  ” ..  ..  623 

Mimulus  cupreus  Mellori  309,  324  , 356 
Minstrels  of  Spring  . . . . . . 176 

Mint,  Woolly  . . . . . . . . 399 

Mistletoe  and  Holly  . . . . . . 698 

Mitcham  Common,  Enclosure  of  420,  490 
Montbretia  crocosmiaiflora  . , . . 553 

Monuments,  Ancient  . . . . . . 522 

Moon,  Selling  the  . . . . . . 693 

Moore,  Mr.  Thomas,  265  ; Presenta- 
tion to  . . 2,  34, 205,  236,  261 

Mosquitoes  . . . . . . . . 434 

Moths,  Plume  . . . . . . . . 516 

Movements  of  Plants..  ..  ..  616 

Mulleins  . . . . . . . . 415 

Mullis,  Mr.  T 102 

Mushroom,  The,  and  its  Poison,  421 ; 

A Vigorous  . . . . . . 516 

Mushrooms,  426  ; Early  . . . . 156 

Music,  Garden. . ..  ..  ..  738 

Musk,  Harrison’s  . . . . . . 486 

“My  Bird” 42 

“ My  Lute  ” ..  ..  ..  ,.  .555 

Myosotis  dissitiflora 281 

Narciss,  Polyanthus,  596  ; A Study 

of '.1,53 

Narcissi,  580  ; Geographical  Distri- 
bution of,  125  ; Hybrid,  118, 212  ; 
Raising  Seedling . . ..  ..  144 

Narcissus  Barri,  174 ; galanthoides  174 
Narcissus  . . . . . . . . 244 

Nasturtiums  . . . . . . . . 132 

National  Tulip  Society’s  Exhibition  285 
Native  Guano  Company  . . . . 573 

Natural  History,  Home  . . . . 102 

“Nature”  164 

Nature,  Aims  of,  and  Work  of  the 
Florist  . . . . , . . . 139 

Nectarine  Crop,  Report  on  . . . . 439 

Nectarine,  Dryden  . . . . . . 288 

Nectarines,  Choice,  586  ; Early,  324  ; 
Failures  in  the  Cultivation  of, 

635 ; Select,  556,  560 ; Sure- 
bearing  . . . . . . . . 515 

Nelson,  Rev.  J.  G.,  203  ; Lachena- 
lias  and  Narcissi  raised  by  . . 375 
NemopMlas  . . . . . . . . 540 

Nepenthes,  460;  New  ..  23,  280 

Nephrodium  Rodigasianum  . . . . 320 

Nerines  . . . . . . . . . . 615 

New  Flowers  of  the  Past  Year  22,  49 
New  Garden  Flowers. . ..  ..  97 

New  Plants  and  Flowers  Certificated, 

582,  593 

New  Year,  The  . . . . . . 1 

New  York  26 

New  Zealand,  Earthworms  in,  669  ; 

Tea  Culture  in 425 

New  Zealanders,  Vegetable  Food 

Supply  of  . . . . . , . . 336 

Newfoundland,  Climate  and  Re- 
sources of  . . . . . . . , 85 

Newington,  Dr.  Samuel  . . . . 376 

Nicotiana  aflinis  . . . . 140,  67 

Nicotianas  . . , , . . . . 228 

Niven,  Mr.  ..  ..  ..  ..  9 

North  Middlesex  Natural  History 
Association  . . . . . . 34 

Northampton  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety . . . . . . . . . . 663 

Northamptonshire  Horticultm-al  So- 
ciety . , . . . . . . 518 

Novelty  or  Merit  ? . . . . . . 71 

November  Garden  Work,  600,  614, 

628,  637 

Nuts,  Notes  on  , . . . 718,  735 

Oak  Apples  . . . . . . . . 182 

Oak  Trees,  Green,  in  the  MidtUe  of 
November..  ..  ..  ..  638 

Obelisk  on  the  Thames  Embanlcment  46 
October  Chrysanthemums  . . 601,  624 

October  Flowers  . . . . . . 570 

October  Garden  Work,  539,  555,  568,  .584 
October  Rainfall  . . . . . . 590 
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Odours,  Absorption  of,  by  b'’ruit  . . frlC 
OdontoRloHHum  crispum  Dt)rmania- 

num  . , . . . . . . 038 

“ Odyssoy”  ..  ..  ..  189 

Oil,  Solidified 85 

Oiled  Kaf?  309 

Olivo  Culturo  in  California  . . . . 728 

Oliver,  Mr.  A.  ..  ..  ..  ..  201 

“ Oinnipotenoo  ” ..  ..  ..  028 

Oiicidium  conoolor,  230 ; tereti- 
folium  . . . . . . . . 258 

“ One  Loved  ” ..  ..  ..  ..  305 

Onion,  Golden  Queen  . . . . 590 

Onions  Fried,  487 1 for  Pickling, 

487  ; Summer-sown  . . . . 383 

Onosma  taurica  . . . . . . 494 

Open  Spaces  and  Town  Dwellings  . . 548 

Orach,  Lee’s  Giant  . . . . . . 4 

Orange  Tree  Culture,  571,  576  ; Cul- 
ture in  Florida  . . . . . . 330 

Oranges,  Insects  on  . . . . . . 543 

Orchard  Houses  P’urnishing,  556, 

560  ; Management  of  . . . . 733 

Orchard  Protection  ..  ..  ..  313 

Orchid  House,  Notes  from  the  ..  582 
Orchids,  Mr.  Bull’s,  316  ; Cool,  274, 

677  ; in  Flower  in  March,  159 ; 

New,  22  ; Newly-imported,  326; 

Dr.  Paterson’s,  502 ; Mr.  Pil- 
grim’s, 620;  Specimen,  375; 
Made  up  Specimen,  308  ; 

Veitch’s  Hybrids,  407  ; Water- 
ing, 587  ; Mr.  Williams’s  . . 316 
Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  . . . . 592 

Osborn,  Mr.  B.  A.,  342 ; Sale  of 
Nurseries  . . . . . . . . 546 

Osborne,  Mr.  Bernal  . . . . . . 6 

Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  414 
Oxford  Bose  Show  . . . . . . 365 

“ Oxford  Bevisited  ” . . . . . . 148 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

34,  662 

Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society,  9, 

325,  413,  478 

Oxygen,  New  Mode  of  Obtaining  . . 574 
Oysters,  69 ; Soap  . . . . . . 69 


Pachystoma  Tiiomsoniantjm  . . 14 

Paddington  Park,  Proposed,  34,  85,  169 
Paionies,  Moutan  . . . . . . 257 

Page,  Major  Flood  . . . . . . 316 

Palms,  Beautiful,  536 ; Without  a 
Greenhouse  . . . . . . 536 

Pampas  Grass,  570  ; Destruction  of, 

.541 ; Planting,  230  ; Benovat- 
ing  . . . . . . . . 545,  556 

Pansies,  522 ; Bedding,  541  ; Culture 

of,  58,  303 ; Propagating  . . 450 
Pansy,  Cliveden  Yellow,  29(5 ; Mag- 
pie, 460 ; Lord  Waverley  . . 316 
Pansy  Society,  Scottish,  85,  330; 

West  of  Scotland. . ..  101,  427 

Parcels  Post  . . . . . . 156,  406 

Parish,  Sir  W 462 

Parker,  Mrs.  ..  ..  ..  ..376 

Parks  of  European  Cities  . . . . 249 

Parks,  London,  391,  420  ; Area  of  . . 288 

Parks,  Public,  193,  206;  Plant  Distri- 
bution from  . . . . . . 574 

Parrot  in  English  Poetry  . . . . 560 

Parsley  for  Spring  . . . . . . 383 

Passion  Flower,  The  ..  ..  ..  170 

Pastures,  Spring  Management  of  . . 200 
Patton’s,  Captain,  Tulips,  &c.  . . 202 

Paul  and  Son’s,  Messrs.  W.,  Camellia 
Show,  72,  123 ; Nurseries, 

Waltham  Cross  . , . . . . 563 

Pea,  American  Wonder,  67,  739; 
Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  356,  370, 

399,  460 ; Earliest  of  All,  570, 

586  ; Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer,  526 
Peas  in  Autumn,  585  ; Autumn- 
sown,  602 ; The  Contending,  2 ; 
for  Exhibition,  194  ; Gathering, 
in  October,  530 ; Green,  brought 
to  London,  390 ; in  Small  Gar- 
dens, 119  ; Sowing  Early,  643  ; 

Trial  of,  at  Thame  . . . . 622 

Peach,  Alexander,  296 ; Early 
Beatrice,  167 ; The  Conkling, 

324 ; Salway,  230,  286 ; Stump 
the  World,  486 ; Crop,  Beport 
on,  439  ; Growing,  A Chat  About, 

361;  House,  Winter  Work  in, 

6 ; Trees,  Management  of  . . 674 
Peaches,  Choice,  586 ; Failures  in 
the  Cultivation  of,  635  ; Out  of 
Doors,  720;  Select,  556,  560; 
Sure-bearing  . . . . . . 516 

Pear,  Prickly,  12  ; The  Tyson,  656 ; 

Crop,  Beport  on  . , . . . . 436 

Pears  nt  Chiswick,  520 ; Mr.  Ford’s, 

188 ; Sure-bearing  . . . . 516 

Peat,  Tjitter,  574  ; Mould  as  a Surgical 

Dressing  . . . . . . . . 600 

Pelargonium  grossularifolium,  179  ; 
West  Brighton  Gem,  137  ; Lord 

Carlington  . . . . . . 601 

I’olargoiiinm  Society,  34,  221  ; 

Annual  Meeting,  620  ; Annual 
Beport,  40;  Award  of  Certifi- 
cates, 311;  Exhibition,  329, 

339  ; Ijuncheon  . . . . . . 316 
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Pelargonium  Trials  nt  Chiswick  . . 304 
Pelargoniums,  Decorative,  344 ; 
Enrly-llowering,  253  ; Hardy, 

399  ; Show,  324  ; Zonal,  203, 

211  ; Zonal,  for  Bedding,  258  ; 
Culturo  of  Zonal,  624;  Hardi- 
ness of  Zonal  ..  ..  310 

Pentas  carnoa  . . . . . . . . 4 

People,  Earnings  of  the  ,,  ..  214 

Peristeria  data  . . . . . . 42 

Permanganate  of  Potash  ..  ..  123 

Petersburg  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  . . . . . . 478 

Petunias,  132  ; Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 

Co.’s,  478  ; for  Exhibition  . . 537 
Petworth  Flower  Show  . . . . 519 

Philp,  Mr.  B.  E 7.39 

Phlox  Drummondi  ..  ..  ..  132 

Phloxes,  Herbaceous  . . . . . . 250 

Phylloxera  and  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, 574 ; in  France,  668  ; in 
Germany,  383  ; and  Smyrna 
Baisins  . . . . . . . . 484 

Physalis  alkekengi  . . . . . . 601 

Picotee,  The  . . . . . . . . 39 

Picotee  and  Carnation  Society, 
National,  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  414  ; at  Oxford, 

414  ; at  Manchester  . . . . 445 

Picotees  at  Chelsea,  407  ; and  Carna- 
tions, 370;  Culture  of,  112; 
Exhibiting  ..  ..  ..  417 

Pink,  The  541 

Pink,  Clean  as  a . . . . . . 641 

Pinks  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  . . 302 
Pinks,  Indian,  76 ; Show  . . . . 62 

Pink  Show,  Proposed,  406,  557,  572,  620 

Pitcairn  Island . . ..  ..  ..  102 

Pitcairnias  . . . . . . . . 334 

Pitch  Hill,  Under 294 

Pits,  Cold,  Value  of  . . . . . . 6.55 

Pittosporum  tobira  . . . . . . 677 

Plant  Labels  ..  ..387,388,391,044 

Plants,  Cultivated,  Origin  of,  592  ; 

Movements  of  . . . . . . 616 

Plantago  maritima  . . . . . . 309 

Planting  Season  . . . . . . 629 

Pleione  preecox  . . . . . . 638 

Pleiones..  ..  ..  ..  ..  586 

Plum,  Greengage  . . . . . . 348 

Plums,  Bottling,  487  ; Second  Crop 

of,  574 ; Sure-bearing  . . . . 516 

Plum  Crop,  Beport  on  . . . . 437 

Plumbago  capensis  ..  211,  257,  375 

Poinsettias,  Culture  of.  Planted  Out, 

13  ; Dwarf  . . . . . . 398 

Poisons,  Absorption  of.  by  Plants  . . 426 
Poisonous  Plants  in  English  Gardens  156 
Polyanthus,  Cox’s  Prince  Begent  . , 230 
Polyanthus,  The  . . . . . . 14 

Polyanthuses  . . . . . . . . 281 

Polygonatum  multiflorum  . . . . 680 

Post,  Beply,  Cards,  501  ; Parcels  . . 406 
Potato,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  356  ; 
Morning  Star,  308 ; White 
Elephant  . . . . . . . . 98 

Potatoes,  Billiard  Balls  of,  548  ; 
Catalogue  of,  58,  85  ; Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of,  87  ; How  to 
Cook,  138 ; Cooking  Bad,  622  ; 
Culture  for  Exhibition,  93  ; 
Dietetic  Properties  of,  89 ; Ex- 
hibition, 6 ; Field  Culture  of, 

90  ; Manures  for,  373,  652  ; 
Grown  for  Market,  8 ; New 

List  of,  46;  Notes  on,  291; 

Notes  on,  in  1882,  551  ; Plant- 
ing, 122  ; Planting  in  Autumn, 

514, 136,560  ; Seed,  6 ; Seedling, 
at  Northampton,  448  ; Selecting, 

124,  133 ; Synonyms  of,  89 ; 
Where  are  the  Good  ? 585,  601,  661 
Potato  Crop,  260,  333,  422 ; Beport 

on 451 

Potato  Culture,  Experiments  in,  343,  373 
Potato  Growing  . . . . . . 737 

Potato  Disease,  Appearance  of,  287  ; 

How  to  Overcome  . . . . 315 

Potato  Exhibition,  464  ; atHarborne, 

510;  Northampton  ..  ..  519 

Potato  Exhibition,  International, 
Audit  of  Varieties,  524  ; Balance 
Sheet,  112  ; Cooking,  464  ; Be- 
strictions  on  Labelling,  489  ; 

Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  85 ; 

New  Varieties  of,  114  ; Beport  of  609 
Potato  Poisoning  . . . . . . 607 

Potato  Trade  . . . . . . 34,  106 

Pots,  Propagating  . . . . . . 324 

Poultry,  Fattening  . . . , . . 601 

Poultry  Yard,  Management  of,  6, 

98,  121,  201,  271,  283,  493,  555, 

684,  029 

Powderham  Castle  . . . . . . 380 

Praiiios  . . . . . . . . . . 509 

“ Pride  of  Youth  ” ..  ..  ..  493 

Primroses,  281  ; Hardy  . . . . 220 

Primula  latifolia,  182  ; sinensis  Alice  100 
Primulas,  230  ; Chinese,  254  ; 

Double,  726;  Mr.  Little’s  ..  135 
Privet,  The  Thick-leaved  . . . . 077 

Prizes,  Competition  for,  by  Members 
of  CoiMinitteo  ..  ,.  ,.  477 

Profitable  Gardening  . , . . . . 52 
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Propagating  Pots  , . . . . . 324 

Protoplasm,  294  ; Besoarches  in  . . 330 
Pruning,  Grape  Vinos,  671 ; in  Bck- 
tion  to  Crop,  379  ; Iloot,  82  ; 

WaU  Trees,”  “ Art  of,” . . . . 105 

Pudding,  Christmas  ..  ..  ..  712 

Pumjikin,  A Monster  . . . . . . 726 

Putney  Chrysanthemum  Society  . . (130 
Pyracantha,  Yellow-berried  . . . . 106 

Pyrethrum,  Culture,  by  the  Unem- 

idoyed  182 

Pyrethrums,  256  ; at  Bath,  28(1 ; 

Culture  of,  317  ; Under  Glass  . . 290 

Pyrus  spectabilis  . . . . . . 72 


Quality  in  Flowers,  Standard  of  113 
Queen’s  Speech  . . . . . . .58 


Badisii,  Scarlet  Globe  . . . . 67 

Badi.shes,  Early  . . . . 15,  044 

Bailway  Bates  . . . . . . . . 608 

Bailway  in  Tree  Tops. . . . . . 10 

Bailway  Gardening  . . . . 301,  355 

BainfaU,  Duration  of,  299  ; in  Octo- 
ber, 590 ; Becorder  . . . . 391 

Bains,  Heavy  . . . . . . . . 690 

Bamondia  pyrenaica  . . . . . . 415 

Banuneuli,  Double,  288  ; Seedling  . . 26 

Bate,  Eccentric  Highway  . . . . 43 

Beading,  Hay  and  Corn  Drying 
Competition  at  . . . . . . 502 

Beading  Horticultural  Society,  20, 

271,  471 

Bedland  Lodge,  Bristol  . . . . 456 

Bent,  Distress  for  . . . . . . 102 

“ Besurgam  ” . . ..  ..  ..172 

“ Betrospection  ” . . . . . . 584 

Bevenues  of  Woods  and  Forests  ..  211 
Bhodanthes  ..  ..  ..  ..  110 

Bhododendron  Fortune!,  236  ; Double  358 
Bhododendrons,  Hardy,  320  ; Hybrid, 

193  ; Flowering  of  . . . . 275 

Bhubarb  Culture  in  Bussia,  574  ; 

Flowering  of,  230  ; Forcing,  376,  601 
Bhus  cotinus  . . . , . . . . 656 

Bibes  alba  . . . . . . . . 167 

Bichmond  Horticultural  Society  . . 351 
BLver  Pollution  , . . , . . 420 

Bobinson  Crusoe,  True  Story  of  . . 703 
Bockwork,  Chat  about  . . . . 333 

Bockeries,  Construction  of,  565  ; as 

Dividing  Screens . . ..  ..  567 

Bockery,  at  Chiswick,  692  ; Kew,  420  ; 

Pulhamite  . . . , . . . . 565 

Bodwell  Hall,  Trowbridge  . . . . 422 

Bogiera  gratissima  . . . . . . 5 

Boof  Heating  . . . . . . . . 726 

Boot  Pruning  . . . . . . . . 82 

Boot  Crops,  Storage  of  . . . . 538 

Boot  Show  at  Aylesbmy  . . . . 585 

Borke,  Mr.  . . . . . . . . 501 

Bosarians’  Society,  West  of  Scot- 
land . . . . . . . . 402 

Bosarian’s  Year  Book. . ..  ..  8 

Bose,  Canary,  601  ; Mme.  F.  Pettet, 

626 ; Marechal  Niel,  615 ; A.  W. 
Bichardson,  344 ; Culture  in 

Small  Gardens,  609  ; Cuttings, 
Striking  in  Summer,  345  ; Gar- 
den, Spring  Work  in,  147  ; Sea- 
son . . . . . . . , . . 309 

Bose  Show,  Alexandra  Palace,  368  ; 

City,  205  ; Crystal  Palace,  350  ; 
Darlington,  385  ; Forthcoming, 

318  ; Helensburgh,  402  ; Here- 
ford, 366  ; Mansion  House,  350  ; 
National  Bose  Society’s,  357  ; 
Oxford,  365 ; South  Kensing- 
ton . . , . . . . . . . 352 

Bose  Society,  National  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 684,  723  ; Shows  of,  357  ; 
Exhibition  at  Darlington , 385  ; 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton . . . . . . . . . . 352 

Bose  Synonyms  . . . . . . 136 

Boses,  Autumn,  638  ; Budding,  360  ; 
Culture  of  Hardy,  16 ; Late, 

460 ; New,  220,  574,  576  ; Otto 
of,  130;  in  1882,  378;  Pillar, 

196;  Planting  Bank  with,  475; 
Planting  in  Spring,  228  ; Plant- 
ing in  Winter,  715;  Summer 
Management  of  Pot,  252  ; and 
St.  George’s  Day,  205  ; Selec- 
tions of,  525 ; Starving  the,  239  ; 
Tea-scented,  503  ; Winter  . . 27 

Botation  of  Crops  . . . . . . 102 

Botliesay  Flower  Show  . . . . 386 

Bowe,  Messrs.  W.  B.,  and  Co.’s 

Nurseries,  Worcester  . . . . 75 

Boyal  Academy,  712 ; Exhibition, 

243  ; Winter  Exhibition  . . 12 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  421 ; 

Exhibition  at  Beading  . . . . 358 

Boyal  Botanic  Society,  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 434;  Exhibitions  of  1883, 

589;  Evening  F(\te,  341  ; Messrs. 

W.  Paul  and  Son’s Camelliasand 
Hyacinths,  122  ; Special  Exhi- 
bitions, 34 ; Spring  Exhibitions, 

9,  16(),  216;  Summer  Exliibi- 
tious  . . . . . . 259,  354 
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Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  222;  Exhibitions  for 

1883  712 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Annual 
Meeting,  45  ; Annual  Beport, 

71,  73  ; Circular,  181,  344  ; 
Members  of  Committees,  1882, 

13  ; Members  of  Committees, 

1883,  738  ; Decision  of  Court  of 
Appeal,  139,  152,  155;  Fellow- 
ship of,  44  ; .lournal  of,  9 ; 
Officers  of,  21  ; Scliedule  of,  21  ; 
Scientific  Committee,  681  ; 
Special  Prizes,  23,  414  ; Special 
Societies,  405,  409  ; Work  of  . , 651 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Exhi- 
bitions, Auriculas,  215 ; Build- 
ings and  Implements,  114,  276  ; 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  401 ; 
Evening  F6te,  302  ; and  Meet- 
ings for  1883,  684 ; Packed 
Fruit,  340  ; Pelargoniums  and 
Vegetables,  339;  Great  Summer  273 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Meeting 
of  P’loral  and  Fruit  Committees, 

10,  74,  135,  165,  190,  216,  246, 

311,  341, 368,  401,  427,  448,  449, 

497,  547,  629,  692 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  . . . . . . 20,  478 

Boyal  Society,  Council  and  Officers, 
1883,  620  ; Election  of  Fellows  302 
Bubus  rosiefolius  coronarius  220,  641 

..  475 
. . 301 
. . 289 
. . 3.59 
..  0.52 


Budbeckia  hirta 
Budd,  Mr.  J. 

Buins,  A Walk  amongst 
BusseUia  juncea 
Bussian  Frost  . . 


Sadler,  Mr.  J, 

Sage,  Mr. 

Sainfoin 

Saint-Pierre,  M.  Germain  de 
Salads,  How  to  Make,  232;  Judging  4.50 
Salisburia,  Fruiting  of  the  . . . . 588 

Salvias,  587 ; for  the  Garden  and 


..  093 
27,  101 
..  189 
..  404 


Conservatory 

..117 

Sandy  Soils,  Planting  on 

..18 

Saponaria  calabrica  . . 

. . 132 

Sarracenias,  New 

..431 

Savoy,  Dwarf  Ulm 

. . 98 

Scabiosa  caucasica 

..579 

Scabious 

. . 192 

Schedules,  Framing,  419  ; 

Interpre- 

tation  of 

School  of  Horticulture,  Belgian 
School  of  Insectology. . . . . . 274 

Scolopendrium  vudgare  Kelwayi 
densum 

Scotch  Firs,  Disease  in 
Scotland,  Harvest  in,  390;  Weather 


83,  112 
185 


258 

490 


Screen,  Bockery,  567 ; A Bustic 
Sea  Grove  House,  Dawlish  . . 
Seakale,  Forcing,  621,  671  ; from 

Seed  

Seaside,  Plants  for  the,  622,  627 ; 
Trees  for,  570  ; Trees  and 
Shrubs  for. . 

Season,  The,  122,  169  ; Exhibition, 
477  ; Mildness  of. . 

Seeds,  Grass,  and  Clover,  21  ; Har- 
vest of  1882,  102  ; Summer- 


27 

482 

546 

83 


553 

85 


flowering  Plants  from  . . 

131 

Seedsmen,  Liability  of 

389 

Selaginella  grandis  . . . . 

411 

Senecio  japonicus 

494 

September  Garden  Work,  467, 

485, 

493, 

508, 

525 

Sermon,  Flower 

288 

Sevenoaks  Horticultm-al  Society 

471 

Sewage  Works  at  Aylesbury, 

573  ; 

Disposal  of 

. . 

667 

Sexes  of  Flowers,  Belation  of  , 

Heat 

to  , . 

346 

Shading  Plant  Houses 

257 

Shaftesbury  Park  Flower  Show 

473 

Sheep  Dog  Trials 

, , 

193 

Sheep  Stud 

• • 

692 

Shelter  for  Fruit  Trees 

484 

Sherratt,  Mr.  John  . . 

342 

Short  Notes  for  Small  Gardens 

, 36, 

108,  112,  147,  210,  228,  245,  256, 

303,  331,  359,  383,  426,  454,  579, 

595,  609,  643,  671,  733 
Shrubs,  Berry-boaring,  615  ; Choice 
Garden,  590  ; for  Forcing,  586  ; 
Golden-leaved,  487  ; Hardy, 

345  ; Pruning,  109  ; for  the 
Seaside  . . . . . . . . 5.53 

Silk  Industry  In  Hungary  . . . . 565 

Silk  Moth  ..  ..  ..  ..  417 

Silo,  Opening  of  a . . . . . . 652 

Sion  House  and  Grounds,  Opening 

of 148 

Sim,  Mr.  . . . . . . . . 557 

Simpson,  Mr.  S.  . . . . . . 124 

Skylark,”  “To  the  ..  ..  ..98 

Skylarks  189 

Slough,  Florists’  Flowers  at. . ..  ‘209 

Smith,  Miss  E.,  693;  Mr.  George, 

600;  Mr.  Leigh,  448;  WiUiam  56 
Smitbfiehl  Club  Cattle  Show  ..  680 

Smoke  Abatement  . . . . . . 100 
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Snail,  An  IntolliKont,  1)1 ; Trap  ..  1)1)1) 

Snoytl  Park,  Drintol ICo 

Snowdrop,  Oriinoan 82 

SnowdropH,  580;  Uiant  ..  ..  (ilfi 

SnowHlorni,  Dooomhor  . . . . ()(i8 

Social  Scionoo  Mooting  . , . , l(i  I 

Sooioty  of  Arta,  LoctnroH  at..  I,  ODO 

Sooiotios,  SpooiaJ  . . . . ■11)5,  'lOl) 

“ Solitndo  " ()7(; 

Solomon’s  Seal  . . . . . . 679 

Sonorilla  llondorsoni . . ..  ..  722 

“ Sophocles’ Tomb  ” ..  ..  ..  218 

Soup,  Asparagus,  1)01) ; Unmho  . . 1)27 
Soup  Maker,  The  ..  6DD,  (ilH,  (H  I 
South  Chinn,  Mr.  Cohjuhoun’s  I'lx- 

plorations  in  . . . . . . 028 

South  Kssox  Kloricultural  Society  ..  311 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society, 
Annual  Meeting  , . . . . . '10 

South  Kensington  . . . . . . 101) 

Sparaxis  680 

Sparrows,  in  America,  633  ; in  Aus- 
tralia, 61,  726 ; Nest  of,  in  the 
Alexandra  Piilaco  Station  . . 376 
Specimen  Plants,  Training  of  . . 276 

Species,  Proof  of  124 

“ Spectre  of  the  Brocken  " . . . . 41 

Spidorwort,  The  396 

Spiky  Giants 6 

Spinach,  Beet  or  Perpetual,  4;  Giant 

Summer 4 

Spira-a  prunifolia  077 

Spira'as,  Horae  Grown  . . . . 10(3 

Spray  Diffuser,  Wells’s  . , , . 308 

“ Spring  and  Autumn  ” . . . . 014 

Spring,  Cold,  and  Mild  Winter,  57 ; 

Earliest,  on  Kecord,  9 ; Flowers, 

630  ; Flowering  Plants,  Summer 
Quarters  for,  228  ; Flowers, 
Tasteful  Beds  of,  283  ; Glory  of 
the,  169  ; Flowers  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  173  ; Minstrels 
of,  176  ; Wind  . . . . . . 298 

Stachys  lanata  107 

Stains  for  Wood  ..  ..  ..  110 

Stakehill  House,  Castleton  . . . , 304 

Standard  of  Quality  in  Flowers  . . 113 
Stately  Plants  for  Town  Gardens  . . 278 
Steam,  Conveyance  of  . , . . 84 

Stings 666 

Stocks  for  Beds  and  Borders  . . 163 
Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  630 ; and  Borough  of 
Hackney  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety   30,  55,  99 

Stoking,  Scientific  . . . . . . 74 

Storm  of  April  29,  1882,  222,  240 ; of 

October  24,  1882  574 

Stoves,  Clark’s  Syphon  Gas  ..  101 
Stow-on-the-Wold  Horticultural  So- 
ciety   443 

Strawberry  Crop  . . . . 246,  441 

Strawberry  Culture  in  New  Jersey . . 392 
Strawberries,  Early  Forced,  220  ; 
Planting,  36 ; in  Pots,  300  ; Pre- 
paring of,  for  Forcing,  349 ; Set- 
ting, 179;  in  SmaU'Gardens,  359,  360 
Suburb,  An  Old  Horticultural  . . 687 
Sugar  Plantation  . . , , . . 692 

Summer  Flowers  at  the  Hale  Farm 

Nurseries..  ..  ..  .,  295 

“ Summer  Thoughts  in  Winter 

Time” 606 

Summer  Houses,  Picturesque,  43  ; 

Swiss  394 

“ Summer  Night  in  Beehive”  ..  .525 
Sunflower  as  an  Industrial  Plant  . . 555 
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HunspotH  and  Buttcrllios  , , , . '222 

Hutton  and  Sons’,  Messrs.,  Nnrsorios, 
Koading,  266,  481  ; I'ort  Eliza- 
both  Modal,  ‘263 ; Trial  of  Cab- 
bages and  Kale  , . , , , , 6()(i 

Swanloy,  Primulas  at . . ..  ,.712 

“ Sweet  and  Sour  ” ..  ..  ..  600 

Sweet  Williams  ..  ..  ..  160 

Swiss  Summer  House  . . , . 396 


Taiikhn/Hmontana  camassa  . . . . 290 

'I’able  Plants  ..  ..  ..  651,  739 

Table  Decorations  for  Siam. . ..114 

“ Tables  Turned  ” ..  ..  ..  201 

Tallies 60 

'I’avistock  Flower  Show  . . . . 470 

Taros,  Culture  of  . . . . . . 229 

Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  Society  444 

Taylor,  Mr.  G 628 

Te.a  Culture  in  Now  Zealand  . . 426 
'i’elopca  speciosissimn  . . . . 182 

'I’emple  Gardens,  Chrysanthemums  in  692 
Tenures,  Curious  . . . . . . 016 

Thame  Horticultural  Society  . . 609 

“ The  Brooklet  ” . . . . . . 39.5 

“ The  Mavis”..  .,  ..  ..382 

“ The  Vine  ’’ 639 

Thermometer,  Heading  the,  137;  Now  4‘20 

Thibaudia  coronaria  . , . . . . 1.5 

Thomas,  Mr 390 

Thomson,  Sir  ciharles  WyviUe  ..  138 

Thwaites,  Dr 572 

Thyme,  Wild 399 

TUlandsias,  Propagation  of  . . . . 651 

Timbers,  Australian  . . . . . , 730 

Tithes  and  National  Prosperity,  154  ; 

Extraordinary  . . . . 126,  449 

Toads  Poisonous  ? Are  . . . . 225 

Toadstools,  Strength  of  . . . . 28 

Todea  superba  not  Hardy  . . . . 167 

Tomato,  Hooper’s  Abundance,  487  ; 
Nisbet’s  Victoria,  15,  601  ; 

Sutton’s  Conqueror  . . , . 68 

Tomatoes,  43,  312  ; Choice,  358  ; on 
Cold  Soils,  81 ; Uses  of  Tinned..  30 

Ton^e,  Stewed  327 

Tooting  Horticultural  Society,  402, 

648,  724 

Town  Dwellings,  Open  Spaces  and  648 

Town  Gardens,  Bedding  Plants  in, 

241 ; Ferns  in,  268 ; Hardy 
Flowers  for,  309  ; Making  of, 

672 ; Stately  Plants  for  . . 278 

Town  Trees  . . . . . . . . 690 

Trade  in  Cut  Flowers,  33  ; State  of,  602 
Tradescantia  erecta,  613  ; virginica  395 
Training  of  Specimen  Plants  ..  275 
Transit  of  Garden  Produce, . . , 140 

Translating  . , 721 

Trees,  American,  614,  632  ; Austra- 
lian, 388;  British,  Beauties  of, 

669  ; Builders,  Spare  Our,  333  ; 
Celebrated,  617,  641 ; Choice 
Garden,  590  ; Flowering,  Injury 
to,  250 ; Fruit,  Autumnal 
Colours  of,  580  ; Fruit,  Shelter 
for,  684;  and  Furnace  Gases, 

222  ; London,  Leafing  of,  170  ; 
for  Moist  Positions,  31 ; Orna- 
mental, 737  ; What  we  Owe  to 
the,  248;  on  Roads,  302 ; for  the 
Seaside,  553,  570 ; Planting  at 
Tottenham,  344  ; IPruning  Wall 
165  ; Town,  590  ; Training  Es- 
palier, 116;  for  Walls  ..  ,.  556 

Treeless  Prairies  669 
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Iroo,  A Giant,  316;  Flesh,  Fish,  and 
Fruit  on  tho  Hamo,  480  ; Mea- 
suring a,  122  ; Tops,  Railway  in, 

10 ; Yielding  Fruit  every 

Month  370 

Trellis,  A , Cheap  Espalier,  150  ; Ex- 
panding   434 

Trenching  and  Digging  ..  ..  183 

Trilliums  . . . . . . . . 671 

Trollope,  Mr 681 

Tropinolum  azureiim,  226  ; T.  ediilo, 

3‘20;  T.  Jarratti  ..  ..  240,  454 

Tropooolum  polyphyllum,  468,  506 ; T. 

speciosum,  07, 122 ; T.  tuberosum  277 
Tropiuolums  for  Winter  Flowering  . . 379 

Tropical  Vegetation  . . . , . . 146 

Tuberose,  Tho 600 

Tuberous  Plants,  Choice  . . . , 642 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  . . . . . . 257 

Tulip,  Vermilion  Brilliant  ..  ..  192 

Tulips,  Bedding,  229,  649  ; Captain 

Patton’s 202 

Tulip  Society,  National,  250 ; Wake- 
field   299 

Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  604,  645  ; Horticultural 

Society  ; 367 

Turkeys 2OI 

Turner’s,  Mr.  C.,  Nurseries,  Slough, 

209,  604 

Turner,  William  568 

Turnip,  Early  Munich  . . . . 400 

Turnips,  Field,  257 ; and  Jam  . . 626 

Twickenham  Horticultural  Society..  047 

United  Horticultdeal  Benefit 

Society 114 

Universal  Garden,  The  . . . . 393 

UphiU  Castle 369 

“Vaccination”  OP  Plants..  ..  478 
VaUota  purpurea  . . . . . . 150 

Vandas , . 290 

Van  Houtte  Memorial  . . . , 636 

Vega,  Voyage  of  the  . . . . . , 29 

Vegetable  Marrows  . . . . 60,  245 

Vegetable  Trials  at  Chiswick  . . 381 
V egetables.  Choice,  35  ; in  England, 

155,  164 ; from  Italy,  222,  330  ; 

Prizes  for , . 250 

Vegetation  and  Decomposition  ..  546 

Veitch  Memorial  . . . . . . 72 

Veitch  and  Sons’,  Messrs.  J.,  Nur- 
series, Chelsea,  1 11,  605 ; Pur- 
chase of  the  Fulham  Nursery  , . 546 

Venus’s  Fly  Trap  71 6 

Venus,  Transit  of  668 

Verbenas,  Seedling 460 

Veronicas,  Shrubby 614 

Vick,  Mr.  James  . . . . . . 314 

“ Victor  and  Vanquished  ” . . . . 415 

Villa  Farms 220,  358 

Vine  Disease  in  Australia  . . . . 194 

Vinery,  Accidents  of  the,  559 ; The 

Amateur’s 81 

Vineyards,  Inundation  of  . . . . 333 

Viola,  Ardwell  Gem,  431 ; Carter’s 
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SUBSCniBEHS’  COPIES  or  the  OAnnENEiis’  Magazine  will  te  forwarded  Post  Freo 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ato  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  E.  W.  Allen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
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four  linos  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. — Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
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VOLUME  XXIV.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is  now  ready  for  sale.  The  price  of  the 
volume  is  10s.  6d.  Back  volumes  can  also  be  had. 


aiitr  liftings  for 

Tuesday,  January  10.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 


The  New  Year  appears  to  have  made  a fair  beginning,  and  the 
people  who  are  busy  turning  over  new  leaves  have  more  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  daylight  for  the  purpose.  At  all  events  we 
venture  to  say  so,  and  it  is  a venture,  because  before  these  words 
appear  in  print  a big  fog  may  fall  upon  us,  and  that  may  bo  the 
prelude  to  a big  frost  and  a real  winter.  However,  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  temperature  is  high,  the  grass  green,  the  sky  clear, 
and  the  sun  looks_  like  a silver  plate  very  thinly  washed  with  a 
golden  lustre.  King  Sol  has  made  an  honest  endeavour  to  look 
burnished  and  jaunty,  and  has  nearly  succeeded.  If  he  will  but  con- 
tinue in  the  same  course  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed  as  time  passes, 
and  this  funny  old  globe  will  shuffle  into  the  proper  position  to  face 
him  comfortably.  The  shortest  day  is  long  since  past,  the  longest 
day  IS  coming,  and  between  the  shortest  and  the  longest  comes  the 
^ason  of  the  hopeful  Spring.  What  sort  of  Spring  shall  we  have  ? 
That  is  a question  of  some  interest,  but  no  one  can  answer  it. 
\V  hat  is  in  store  for  us  we  do  not  know ; but  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  some  unpleasant  hours  before  we  can  say  that  the  winter  is 
past  and  that  the  spring  is  pleasantly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
more  pleasant  summer.  And  here  we  are  caught  in  a somewhat 
mportant  speculation.  We  have  had  no  winter  as  yet;  shall  we 
have  any,  say  between  this  and  Lady  Day  1 Well,  we  are  uncom- 
lortably  confident  that  we  shall  have  the  usual  visitation  of  east 
ivinds,  for  the  march  of  the  sun  will  make  them,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  leared  that  they  will  prove  equally  destructive  and  painful  In 
our  issue  for  October  8 we  said  there  was  “a  prospect  of  a milder 
winter  than  we  have  had  for  several  years  past.”  We  are  careful 
always  in  making  rough  forecasts  to  declare  that  the  only  means  of 
orecasting  we  possess  are  such  as  all  observers  possess  in  common 
witn  us,  and  those  means  may  be  said  to  comprise  simply  the  facts 
ot  nature.  And  we  now  appeal  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  the 
answer  seems  to  be  that  if  we  do  not  prepare  for  a season  of  keen  east 
winds  at  a time  when  we  really  could  do  without  them,  ive  shall  be 
imprudent  and  proper  candidates  for  a fools’  paradise.  For  to  put 
the  case  with  rather  too  much  truth,  if  the  winter  does  not  come 


the  spring  ivill,  and  the  sweet 


budding 


-ii'  l 1 wuLiuiug  time  that  we  are  lookin; 

forward  to  will  be  chequered  with  an  occasional  bitter  shrinking 
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time,  and  when  the  cold  days  of  March  and  April  arrive  vegetation 
will  bo  in  a worse  plight  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tively high  temperature  of  the  past  two  months.  A few' weeks 
more  of  mild  weather  will  start  trees  into  leaf  and  bring  the  spring 
flowers  from  their  dark  beds.  And  the  cold  that  owill,  jwobablv 
follow  will  probably  alter  their  appearance,  and  tcarii-Os'opce  more 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  anything  or  anybody  to  appeal  fit  tlid  Avrong 
time.  Early  springs  are  rarely  propitious!  fp--,the  liusb(ih]dmAn,‘  ana 
we  have  a prospect  of  an  extremely  earlji,  awjakeniHg  of  Vegetation.  ’ 
and  in  fact  vegetation  is  awakening  already.  ' ‘ ' 

A fortnight  of  frost  coming  at  once  would  be  peWharlf  ’ Bepefi- 
cial  in  putting  a stop  to  movements  that  are  "calculated’ "tO'  fead  to 
disaster.  But  as  we  cannot  rule  the  weather  all  that  is  left  to  us  is 
to  leave  no  means  untried  for  retarding  the  growth  of  plants  that 
are  especially  susceptible  to  injury  by  frost  in  spring.  Where  wall 
trees  are  unnailed  they  may  with  advantage  remain  so.  Trees  that 
are  not  as  yet  pruned  may  Yvith  ad^'antage  remain  so.  This  will 
make  an  extra  pressure  of  work  later  on;  but  of  two  evils  Yve 
must  choose  the  least,  and  whatever  tends  at  this  time  to  promote 
groYvth  does  undoubtedly  tend  also  to  promote  mischief.  Where 
there  are  arrears  of  planting  to  be  done  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
merrily,  and  the  trees,  if  suitable  subjects  for  the  process,  will  be 
benefited  by  it,  for  the  lifting  will  give  them  a check  that  will  pro- 
bably suffice  to  prevent  growth  until  the  east  winds  have  blown 
themselves  away.  As  for  garden  stock  in  general  it  is  so  completely 
governed  by  the  weather  that  there  can  be  very  little  done  to  save 
it  should  the  winter  come  suddenly  and  demand  a sacrifice.  Pro- 
babilities, however,  are  all  in  favour  of  a continuation  of  soft 
weather  ^ until  the  usual  season  of  east  winds,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  will  come  as  usual,  and  make  some  chilly  days 
to  mar  the  spring.  ■' 


Royal  Horticultural  Socirav. — Having  published  the  dates  of  all 
the  business  meetings  and  exhibitions  for  the  present  year,  we  can  now 
complete  the  list  of  the  society’s  engagements  by  adding  that  the  Evening 
Fete  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  13.  , 

Society  of  Arts.— On  Wednesday,  January  18,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hulme 
HL.S.,  &c.,  will  read  a paper  on  “ The  Relation  of  Botanical  Science 
to  Ornamental  Art.  On  Wednesday,  February  15,  Colonel  G F 
Pearson  will  discourse  on  “ The  Teaching  of  Forestry.” 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  Almanack  for  1882  is  a very  pretty  bit 
of  colour-printing,  with  colour  enough  to  attract  attention,  and  informa- 
tion enough  to  justify  its  occupation  of  a permanent  place  in  the  counting- 
house,  seed  room,  and  library.  The  calendar  is  legible  and  sparsely 
occupied  with  entries.  It  is  the  common  fault  of  almanacks  of  this  class 
to  be  illegible  and  overloaded. 

mi.  January  has  a decidedly  English  and  rustic  tone. 

Ihe  Rev.  W.  Gregor  contributes  a paper  on  New  Year  Customs  ; a letter 
descriptive  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  time  of  James  1.  will  be  read  with 
much  interest ; the  Funeral  of  the  Old  Pretender  is  very  carefully 
described  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent.  Amongst  the  illustrations,  one  represents 
Stonehenge  as  it  is  ; another  gives  a side  view  of  a bust  of  Thucydides, 
who,  we  judge,  was  as  nearly  like  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  if  both  haads 
had  come  from  the  same  mould. 

The  Florlst  and  Pomologist  begins  the  year  with  two  beautiful 
plates.  Lilium  Parryi  is  a Californian  plant,  the  flowers  yellow  spotted 
With  red  ; L.  pohjphyllum.  is  of  Himalayan  origin,  the  flowers  white 
reddish  purple.  The  fruit  figured  in  colour  is  the 
rvaterloo  Peach,  an  American  variety,  large,  showy,  of  good  quality,  and 
early.  The  number  is  well  filled,  and  the  useful  papers  on  grape  vinei 
are  continued.  It  strikes  us  the  “ register  of  novelties  ” is  scarcely  a 
happy  thought. 
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Dihuasr  in  Violbth.— An  American  scientific  journal  states  that  for 
some  time  past  an  obscure  and  as  yet  unstudied  disease  has  been  '“a  ’"K 
havoc  arnonj;  the  violets  in  transatlantic  gardens.  It  began  about  three 
years  ago,  wlien  it  nearly  ruined  the  largest  grower  in  New  York,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  “ Violet  King.”  It  was  thought  to  have  arisen  from 
the  substitution  of  woll-water  for  rain-water  in  a season,  but 

this  has  been  disproved.  No  doubt  the  disease,  like  that  among  tho 
hollyhocks,  is  proximately  caused  by  a fungus. 

Condensed  Gkai'E  Juice. — In  Italy  a now  industry  has  arisen  in  tho 
production  of  condensed  grape  juice,  after  the  manner  of  condensed 
milk.  The  juico  is  evaporated  in  a vacuum  pan  until  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  toffey , and  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  former  bulk.  Tho 
delicate  aromatic  others  on  which  the  savour  and  bouquet  depend  “lust 
inevitably  be  dispersed,  but,  it  is  said,  that  with  due  regard  to  the 
temperature  used,  the  whole  of  the  grape  sugar  and  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, as  phosphates,  tartrates,  and  tannatos,  on  which  tho  dietetic 
properties  of  wine  greatly  depend,  remain  unimpaired.  In  many  cases 
a great  saving  on  transport  could  thus  bo  effected  if  the  excise  authorities 
offer  no  opposition. 

A NEW  SPECIES  OP  Cotton  was  reported  on  by  Dr.  Masters  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society.  It  has  been  named  Gossypium  Kirhi, 
and  is  a native  of  East  Tropical  Africa.  It  has  an  interest  historically 
from  being  probably  the  origin  of  very  numerous  culUvated  varieties. 

It  was  obtained  by  Sir  John  Kirk  growing  wild  at  Dar  Salem.  Dr. 
Masters  regards  it  as  nearly  allied  to  G.  Barbadense,  which  is  coinmonly 
cultivated  in  Tropical  Africa,  although  along  the  Nffe  valley  G.  herbaceum 
is  that  usually  in  cultivation.  According  to  authorities  cotton  was  not 
cultivated  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times  ; and  the  fact  that  the  varieties  now 
errown  there  are  for  the  most  part  forms  of  G.  herbaceum  suggests  the 
fdea  that  India  is  the  source  whence  Egypt  has  derived  the  cotton— 
a notion  confirmed  by  various  other  considerations.  The  wild  form  of 
G.’Mrbeccey,m  Dr.  Masters  has  previously  shown  is  probably  G.  btocksii, 
Masters;  a narive  of  Scinde. 

Proposed  Presentation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.— It  having  become 
kno'w.u  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moo?  e intended  to  retire  from  his  active  participa- 
tion'in  the  inaiiage, merit  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  as  also  from  other  fields 
of  literary  and  scientific  labour,  a few  of  his  friends  met  to  consider  in 
what  way  it  woul4  be  best  to  make  public  recognition  of  his  many  and 
vaiiiab^Y  ^orvipeo  to  botany  and  horticulture.  It  was  then  determined 
that  a subscription  'should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and 
presenting  to  Mr.  Moore  a substantial  service  of  plate,  the  place  and  date 
of  the  presentation  being  left  for  the  present  undetermined.  We  place 
the  matter  before  our  readers  as  possessing  peculiar  interest.  We  often 
hear  of  “indefatigable”  workers,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  Mr.  Moores 
equal  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  a peculiar  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the 
quality  of  hisVork,  its  soundness,  fullness,  accuracy,  and  the  high  catholic 
spirit  that  pervades  it,  as  representing  a man  who  will  spare  no  pains  to 
attain  and  to  declare  the  truth.  But  this  consideration  opens  up  only 
part  of  the  case,  for  Mr.  Moore  is  not  only  our  first  authority  and  moat 
successful  author  on  ferns,  and  a ripe  exponent  of  practical  floriculture, 
but  he  has  been  the  most  busy  man  of  our  time  in  works  of  benevolence 
in  connexion  with  gardeners.  The  committee  acting  in  this  matter  have 
resolved  to  receive  subscriptions  without  limit,  in  order  that  many  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  pleasure  of  paying  a proper  compliment  to  Mr.  Moore  on  an 
occasion  so  full  of  importance.  The  list  includes  already  many  subscrip- 
tions of  five  guineas  to  one  guinea,  but  smaller  sums  are  expected  and 
hoped  for,  the  cause  being  one  in  which  gardeners  generi^y  will  take  an 
interest.  The  honorary  treasurer  is  William  Paul,  Esq.,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts  ; the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  16,  Brownswood 
Park,  London,  N. 

CANTUA  BUXIFOLIA. 

This  lovely  plant  is  so  scarce  that  it  seems  to  need  re-introducing  in 
order  to  obtain  for  it  the  attention  of  a thousand  amateurs  whose  plant 
houses  it  would  adorn  with  less  trouble  than  many  another  favourite 
having  less  claim  to  admiration.  In  the  course  _ of  much  travelling  and 
visiting  gardens,  I have  only  once  met  with  it,  and  that  was  in  the 
principal  conservatory  at  Cliveden,  where  Mr.  Fleming  directed  my 
attention  to  it  as  a beauty  that  was  half  forgotten.  There  it  was  in  full 
splendour  in  the  month  of  May,  and  its  character  was  admirably 
displayed,  for  it  was  trained  up  a pillar  in  the  way  of  a fuchsia,  which  it 
somewhat  resembled  in  its  general  expression.  In  my  own  garden  in  a 
snug  nook  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  has  stood  for  many  years  as  an  open 
air  wall  plant,  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  would  prove  hardy  in  all  tho 
more  favoured  spots  in  tho  southern  counties. 

Cantua  buxifolia  belongs  to  tho  family  of  phloxes,  but  is  far  removed 
from  the  garden  phloxes  in  habit  and  appearance.  The  leaves  are 
smallish,  oblong-ovate,  downy,  sometimes  divided,  the  colour  light  green. 
The  flowers  come  in  clusters  ; they  are  long-tubed,  with  a spreading 
limb  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  tho  flowers  of  a stophanotis,  but  fully 
double  the  size  ; and  the  colour  an  intensely  rich  crimson-rose,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow  in  tho  tube. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  fine  plant  should  bo  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  gardeners.  One  reason,  in  addition  to  the  main  reason— 
its  exquisite  beauty — is  that  it  flowers  at  a time  when  it  is  really 
wanted,  for  we  have  but  few  cool  conservatory  plants  that  make  any 
striking  display  in  tho  month  of  May.  Tho  fuchsias,  and  maurandyas, 
and  other  pillar  plants  flower  later,  and  tho  camellias  are  past.  In  fact, 
wo  have  little  else  of  note  to  givo  colour  to  tho  cool  conservatory  in  May 
than  azaleas  and  opacris,  and  tho  cantua  is  (juite  dilloront  to  cither  of 
those  both  in  stylo  and  colour.  Its  hardiness  is  another  point  in  its 
favour.  Being  a native  of  tho  mountains  of  Peru,  it  may  bo  reckoned 
as  hardy  as  tho  more  vigorous-growing  fuchsias,  and  as  it  ro(iuiros  nearly 
the  saiiio  cultivation  as  a free-growing  fuchsia,  a beginner  may  take  it  in 


hand  with  a fair  prospect  of  complete  success.  A light  rich  tiirfy  soil 
suits  it,  whether  the  basis  bo  peat  or  loam  ; but  I should  always  prefer 
such  a' mixture  as  tho  best  specimen  fuchsias  are  grown  in;  and  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same,  with  a little  less  moisture  and  less  use  of 

tho  knife.  , n 

As  a specimen  plant  for  exhibition  tho  cantua  would  tell  in  a collec- 
tion but  it  flowers  too  early  for  a country  show,  and  possibly  that  in 
part  accounts  for  tho  unmerited  obscurity  of  tho  jdant.  But  spring 
shows  are  now  known  elsowhero  than  in  London,  and  we  may  hope  to  see 
tho  lovely  Cantua  buxifolia  shining  in  a collection  at  the  Manchester 
Whitsun  Show,  as  well  as  at  South  Kensington  or  the  Park.  W. 


THE  CONTENDING  PEAS. 

If  we  take  a cynical  view  of  tho  contending  peas,  wo  shall  bo  bound  to 
declare  that  tho  time  is  near  for  gathering  tho  first  crop  of  outdoor  peas 
on  Christmas  Day.  And  those  will  not  only  be  “ early,”  but  of  wonder- 
ful quality  ; they  will  contain  within  themselves  the  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
and  gravy,  which,  in  their  proper  way,  are  now  requisite  to  the  finishing 
of  a dish  of  peas  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  gourmand.  But  we  are  not 
required  by  any  law,  written  or  understanded,  to  take  a cynical  view  or 
the  pea  question,  or  of  any  question.  Every  new  pea  is  announced  as 
“ an  advance  ” on  all  that  have  gone  before,  and  every  such  arinounce- 
ment  is  by  the  wise  and  wary  taken  cum  grano  satis,  tho  very  thing  that 
is  wanted  to  bring  out  tho  true  flavour  of  any  and  every  pea.  And  when 
this  has  been  done,  where  are  we  1 We  are  in  a world  that  witnesses 
many  improvements  of  things  required  by  the  appetite  of  man  ; and  in 
our  time — as  in  the  time  before  us — garden  peas  have  undergone  c<m- 
siderable  improvement,  and  our  tables  and  our  stomachs,  have  the 
advantage.  The  older  men  who  have  given  attention  to  the  matt^  will 
remember  the  Early  Charlton  and  the  Double-bearing  Frame 
(so-called  because  tho  pods  were  produced  in  pairs),  as  the  two 
leading  early  peas  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  They  gave  moderate 
crops  of  white  peas  of  very  poor  quality.  Then  came  Sangster  s No.  1, 
which  was  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  a tremendous  stride  for- 
ward because  of  its  productiveness  and  beauty  and  good_ quality.  Very 
soon,  thereafter,  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  prominent  amongst 
the  peas  that  floated  on  the  flood,  were  the  novelties  introduced 
by  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Colchester,  who  entered  into  the  cross-breeding  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  accomplished  very  nearly  the  objects  he  had  in 
view.  Amongst  other  things,  he  gave  us  a series  of  varieties  of  dwarf 
habit,  strong  constitution,  and  great  productiveness,  the  quality  of  all 
being  good  and  of  some  few  equal  to  the  taller  kinds  they  were  intended 
to  supersede.  The  total  product  of  good  table  peas  was  certainly  very 
much  augmented  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Maclean;  and  if  we  compare 
some  of  his  dwarf  heavy-bearing  kinds,  such  as  Maclean’s  Wonderful,  or 
Princess  Royal,  with  the  Rouncival  peas  we  hear  of  in  the  rhymes  of 
Thomas  Tusser,  we  should  doubtless  have  a very  striking  lesson  of  the 
capabilities  of  man  to  modify  the  products  of  nature.  But  we  may  take 
one  of  the  series  for  a moment’s  consideration.  Maclean’s  Advancer  was 
the  most  distinct  advance  perhaps  effected  by  him  or  by  any  man  in  our 
time.  It  gave  ius  a genuine  marrow  pea  of  fine  size  and  quality,  as 
early  as  the  small  flavourless  Charlton,  orjthe  then  celebrated  Dillistone  s 
Early,  the  earliness  of  which  was  its  sole  merit.  And  why,  we  will  ask, 
is  Advancer  now  but  little  known  ? The  answer  is  that  it  has  been 
beaten.  Mr.  Laxton  took  up  the  work  where  Dr.  Maclean  left  it,  and 
his  successes  have  enlarged  very  materially  the  opportunities  of  the 
gardener  and  the  furnishing  of  the  dinner-table.  Mr.  Laxton  had  before 
him  as  severe  a task  as  was  ever  undertaken  by  a raiser  of  new  varieties, 
who  to  succeed  must  accomplish — not  a change  here,  or  a slight  improve- 
ment there— a very  deflnite  purpose.  The  peculiarities  of  Macleans 
Advancer  illustrate  the  case  appositely.  All  marrow  peas  are  less  hardy 
than  white  peas,  and  all  wrinkled  peas  are  less  hardy  than  round  peas. 
When  wrinkled  peas  are  sown  early,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a con- 
siderable percentage  of  seed  that  will  rot  instead  of  germinating. 
Advancer  proved  to  be  a remarkable  variety  for  earliness,  productiveness, 
and  high  quality  in  a favourable  season  ; but  in  an  unfavourable  sea^n, 
and  in  all  exposed  and  unfavourable  localities,  it  was  useless  as  a first 
early,  and  was  not  wanted  for  a second  or  main  crop  supply 
step  in  improvement,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  to  keep  the  quality  ^nd  add 
to  it  hardiness  of  constitution  ; and  this  has  been  done  in  Alpha  and 
William  the  First  and  the  newly  announced  Earliest  of  All.  In  these 
we  have  the  most  perfect  combination  hitherto  of  eavliness,  hardiness, 
and  high  table  quality.  The  American  Wonder  will  probably  be  the 
prominent  competitor  amongst  the  first  early  peas  in  tho  present  se^on,  its 
table  qualities  and  its  cropping  having  given  satisfaction  in  the  past 
year.  For  nine-tenths  of  all  the  gardens  in  the  land  tho  latest  ot  the 
first  earlies  are  of  much  greater  service  than  the  very  earliest  ot  the 
class.  If  we  compare  Ringleader  with  Sangstor’s  No.  1 as  to  total  weight 
and  quality  of  crop,  wo  find  the  difference  to  bo  immensely  in  favour  ot 
Sangster’s  ; but  then  it  is  about  eight  days  later,  and  the  much-desired 
dish  of  green  peas  in  the  month  of  May  retpiires  tho  selection  of  tho 
very  earliest  irrespective  of  quality  ; .and  having  made  the  selection  on 
tho  ground  of  earliness,  we  are  bound  to  bo  thankful  to  those  whose 
labours  have  combined  quality  with  oarliness  and  with  both  a good 

constitution.  . -u  ii,„ 

Tho  contention  will  alw.ays  be  most  apparent  in  connexion  with  tho 
earliest  and  tho  latest  varieties,  for  of  mid-season  sorts  wo  have  very 
many  that  .appear  so  good  that  it  seems  impossible  to  improve  them. 
We  do  not  say  that  they  cannot  bo  beaten,  because  wo  never  know  when 
anv  garden  plant  has  reached  its  oxtremo  of  iiiiprovoability.  hor 
second  early  sorts  wo  have  Dr.  Maclean,  Chanipion  of  Itngland, 
Stratagem,  Ijaxton’s  Supremo,  Marvel,  and  Voitch  s I orfectioii; 
later  crops,  British  (Juoon,  Oiilvorwoirs  < bant,  Maclean  s Best  of  All, 
and  No  Plus  Ultra.  To  those  thoro  may  bo  added  hfty  that  dillor  in 


Janitaky  7,  iSS?. 
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diiinicl.i’r  viiriously,  but  in  a^'f'rof'ivto  goodiiOHH  nro  as  nearly  0({ual  as  may 
ho.  8oiuo  of  tlu)  very  best  are  aiiion^  the  very  chuaiumt,  llio  very 
hardiest,  and  the  most  maiuii^'eablo.  'I'lie  most  jjenorally  useful  perhaps, 
whore  tlioro  is  no  special  demand  for  extreme  oarliness  or  the  hi^;ho8t 
(piality,  are  Kloy’s  I'lssox  Rival,  William  the  First,  Dr.  Maclean,  I’rinccBS 
Royal,  Voitch’s  Rorfoclion,  and  No  I '1  us  Ultra.  Any  well-kept  jjarden 
will  need  at  least  six  varieties,  and  the  six  hero  named  are  heavy  croppers 
not  wantinj;  in  goodness,  and  all  dwarf  oxcoi)t  the  last,  which  will  run  to 
si.x  foot.  The  new  variety  called  Walker’s  I’orpotual  Bearer  promises  to 
carry  us  through  an  old  dillioulty,  for  wo  want  late  peas  without  mildew, 
and  this  new-comer  appears  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  bettor  than 
moat  other  late  kinds,  and  it  may — indeed  it  should — prolong  the  season 
in  a profitable  manner.  There  seems  indeed  to  bo  one  thing  wanting  in 
the  way  of  late  peas,  and  that  is  a dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  And  that  is 
as  well  worth  working  for  as  a wrinkled  first  early. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1882. 

SoiKNTiKic  Committee. — Chainnan,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Ifooker,  K.C.S.I., 
M.D..  C.B.,  F.K.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Viee-('liairmv)i,  Max- 
well T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  ; George  P. 
Wilson,  F.K.S.,  Heathorbank,  Wejbridgo  Heath;  Col.  K.  Trevor  Clarke, 
AVelton  Place,  Daventry.  Secretari/,  Rev.  G.  Ilenslow,  E.L.S.,  Drayton 
House,  Ealing.  Anderson-Honry,  Isaac,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinburgh; 
Baker,  J.  G.,  E.L.S.,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew;  Balfour,  Professor  I.  Bayley, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow;  Bennett,  Alfred  W.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  P.L.S.,  6,  Park 
Village  East,  N.W. ; Berkeley,  Rev.  M.  J.,  P.R.S.,  Sibbertoft,  Market 
Harborongh  ; Blackmoro,  K.  D.,  Tsddington;  Boscawen,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J. 
lownshend,  Lamorran,  Probus,  Cornwall;  Boulger,  G.  S.,  144,  Kensington 
Park  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W.  ; Carruthers,  W.,  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. ; Church,  A.  H.,  E.C.S.,  Royston  House,  Kew; 
Crewe,  Rev.  H.  Harpur,  Drayton  Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring;  Elwes,  H.  J., 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Preston,  Cirencester;  Foster,  Dr.  Michael,  F.R.S., 
Cambridge;  Gilbert,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Harpenden,  St.  ■ Albans ; 
Grete,  Arthur,  F.L.S.,  20,  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  W.  ; Hogg, 
Robert,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W.;  Low,  Dr.,  Wimble- 
don ; Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A. L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge;  McLachlan, 
R.,  F.L.S.,  Lime  Grove,  Lewisham  ; Mangles,  J.  H.,  Valewood,  Haslemere; 
Moore,  Thos.,  F.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; Pascoe,  F.  P. 

F. L  S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. ; Smith,  Worthington 

G. ,  F.L.S.,  125,  Grosvenor  Road,  Canonbury,  N. ; Strickland,  Sir  C.  W., 
Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

i LOKAL  Committee. — Chairman,  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton  Beau- 
champ Rectory,  Tring.  Vice-Chairmen,  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  ; B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. ; Geo.  P.  Wilson,  P.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 
Secretari/,  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 
Baines,  Thomas,  Avenue  Road,  Southgate,  N.  ; Baker,  George,  Coombe 
Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames;  Bennett,  H.,  Shepperton,  Walton-on- 
Thames ; Bethell,  George,  The  Gardens,  Sudbourn  HaU,  Wickham  Market ; 
Cannell,  Henry,  Swanley;  Cutbush,  James,  Highgate,  N.  ; Douglas,  J., 
The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  E. ; Duffield,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Bamford 
Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  ; Eckford,  Henry,  The  Gardens,  SandyweU 
Park,  Cheltenham ; Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nursery,  Leyton  ; Green, 
Charles,  The  Gardens,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  Surrey;  Hibberd, 
Shirley,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  ; Hudson,  James,  The 
Gardens  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton ; James,  J.,  The  Redlees  Gardens, 
Isleworth ; Kellocir,  W.  B.,  P.L.S.,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  ; Kinghorn,  F.  R., 
Surrey ; Laing,  John,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
T m’  jD.  C.,  14,  Campden  House  Road,  W. ; Llewelyn, 

I^enllergare,  Swansea ; Little,  Henry,  Hillingdon  Place, 
Huling^n,  near  Uxbridge  ; McIntosh,  James,  Duneeven,  Weybridge; 
Moore,  Thos.,  P.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W.  : Parker,  Robert, 
Lxotm  Nursery,  Tooting ; Smith,  Geo.,  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road, 
N. ; Turner,  Harry,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough ; Wills,  John,  Onslow  Crescent, 
Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

T>  Committee. — Chairman,  Henry  Webb,  Redstone  Manor  House, 

Redhill.  ^ee-Chmrmen,  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W.;  John  Lee,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W. ; Sir  C.  W.  Strick- 
Hnd,  Bart,  Hildenley,  Malton.  Secretary,  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W.  ; Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Teddington  ; Bun- 
yard,  .George,  'The  Nurseries,  Maidstone;  Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens, 

J Cox,  John,  E-edleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent;  Crowley, 
Philip  Waddon  House,  Croydon;  Dancer,  F.  N.,  Chiswick;  Denning,  W., 
T T ^'^^^^sboroup^h  Lodge,  Korbiton,  Surrey ; Hogg,  Robert, 

LL.D.,  T.L.S.,  92,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W ; Killick,  Lewis  A.,  Mount 
rieasant,  Maidstone ; Lane,  John  E.,  Berkhampstead ; Laxton,  Thos., 
Jiedtord;  Lyon  S.,  The  Gardens,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley;  Mason,  Maior 
k .,  ihe  Firs,  Warwick ; Miles,  G.  T.,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Hio’h 
^\  ^ombe;  Nutting,  W.  J.,  60,  Barbican,  E.C. ; Osborn,  Robert,  Fulham, 
RGpV  m Waltham  Cross,  N.  ; Paul,  George,  Cheshiint,  Herts  ; 

T ■ Sawbridgeworth ; Silverloek,  Charles,  412,  Strand,  W.C. ; 

Tlip  Po  i’  ^^f^ens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard;  Stevens,  Zadok, 
B -.t pEi  Stoke-on-Trent;  Weir,  Harrison,  Weirleigh, 

WwS  Wildsmith.  W.,  The  Gardens,  Heckfield  Place, 

bridS  John^b^p’  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. ; Wood- 
oiiuge,  John,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  W. 


Hou.ses,  Mf^'eable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  andChicke 

Portable  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  RaUini 

M-inufactured  by  Boulton  and°pYYrT°’^  Hatches,  Portable  Piggeries,  & 

post.— [Advt.]  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  I 


received:  “ Gentlemen^if  "onueopatme  Chemists.  London.”  A lett 

trial,  I have  foun<l  voiir  ’"terest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extendi 

medical  treatment)  in  a]mS  aU  form“a“Yr  contiderable  benebt  (with  or  witho 
vdice.— Yours  faithfnilv  S ^ throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  tl 

t.!i.C.P.E,  S..10,  Ph,.icl.n  lo 


iiterature. 

The  Garilencm’  Year  ftonh,\^Wl.  By  Koiikkt  Himki,  LI,.  I).,  K.  I,.S.  This 
compact  almanack  contains  all  tho  nocossary  lists  of  plants,  iloworn,  and 
fruits  that  have  obtained  attention  in  tho  eourso  of  the  past  year,  and  in 
addition  a niimbor  of  jiraetical  papers  on  violets,  roses,  heating  a|)paratiis 
troo  lifters,  and  insecticides.  Tiicro  are  many  good  engravings  of  ptanta’ 
maohinory,  touts,  &c.,  and  portraits  of  tho  fato  Mr.  Arthur  Voitcli  amf  .John 
Spencer. 

The  Antiquary  (Stock)  is  so  thoroughly  established  as  ono  of  tho  favourite 
monthlies  of  scholars  and  gontlemon  that  wo  need  not  any  further  dwell  upon 
its  peculiar  character.  But  it  may  bo  proper  to  announce  that  in  tho  course 
of  the  present  year  it  will  contain  papers  on  tho  archieology  of  tho  months 
and  theso  will  bo  written  by  anti(|uarians  familiar  with  English  rural 
customs. 

The  liibtiographer  (Stock)  very  faithfully  answers  to  its  title  and  in- 
creases in  interest.  The  .lanuary  number  contains  papers  on  tho  Bishop’s 
Bible,  tho  Wood  Cuts  of  the  Netlierlands,  Dante  in  England  ; and  amongst 
tho  miscollaiiies  carefully  compiled  reports  of  recent  great  book  sales. 

Science  Gossip  (Bogue)  is  admirably  kept  up  in  variety,  freshness,  and 
scientific  soundness.  In  the  January  number  will  be  found  a capital  paper  on 
drawing  microscopic  objects,  and  one  of  more  general  interest  on  tho 
kangaroo. 

The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane)  is  as  usual  elegant  in 
appearance  and  various  in  contents.  The’fashions  are  of  course  “ everythin"  ” 
here,  but  there  are  in  the  January  number  useful  papers  on  the  picture 
galleries,  the  shops,  Christmas  cards,  and  ladies’  work. 

From  Messrs.  Cassell  wo  have  received  continuing  parts  of  Britten’s 
European  Ferns,  Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,  Hulme’s  Familiar  fVild  Flowers,  and 
Ilibberd’s  Familiar  Garden  Flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  received  continuing  parts  of 
Amateur  Work,  Dr.  Clarke’s  Commentary,  Scicniijie  Recreations,  Rollin’s  Ancient 
History,  Self -Culture  for  All,  Reeton's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Hallam’ s Literature  of 
Europe,  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  &o.,  &c.. 

The.  Ladies’  Treasury.  Edited  by  Mes.  Waeken.  (Bemrose.) This 

useful  and  entertaining  monthly  has  especial  claims  on  the  ladies  of 
England,  because  of  its  large  view  of  their  social  relationships,  and  happy 
combination  of  the  requirements  alike  of  fashion  and  of  reason.  In  the 
J aniiary  part  we  find  charming  papers  on  matrimony,  beauty,  old  times, 
and  times  to  come,  and  useful  papers  on  household  management,  needle- 
work, tapestry  painting,  dressmaking,  cookery,  and  gardening,  besides 
some  clever  sketches  of  life  and  character  suitable  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  who  can  run  and  read. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  Spring  Catalogue,  1882. 

Steven  Brothers,  35,  Upper  Thame.s  Street,  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Hot-  JFater  Apparatus,  %c. 

Downie  and  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street,  ’EDmuvT-an.— Catalogue  of 
Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  1882. 

Francis  and  Aether  Dickson  and  Sons,  106,  Eastoate  Street,  Chester. 
— Vegetable  and  Fiower  Seeds,  %c.,  1882. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
N. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  lOS,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.—  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  ^-c.,  1882. 

William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  CROSti.— Catalogue  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  SvasKS..— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden. 

Kerr  and  Fotheeingham,  Corn  Exchange,  'D'ctsierirs.— Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Dickson  and  Eobinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Hygienic  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  16,  North  Buildings,  Finsbury,, 
— Prospectus  of  Clarke’s  Siphon  Stove,  S;c. 


Carlyle  in  the  Country. — The  next  morning,  Carlyle  was  found  lying 
on  the  rectory  lawn  in  the  sunshine,  looking  up  through  spreading  branches 
into  the  clear  blue  sky.  Hare  had  been  propounding  his  purpose  of  sending 
him  over  to  see  Pevensey  Castle  and  ‘ ‘ the  old  Wilhelmus  Conquestor  localities.  ” 
But  the  days  had  not  yet  come  when  the  question  “whether  the  Bastard  did 
land  at  Pevensey,  or  not  rather  near  Hastings,  Bexhill,  or  so,”  and  “what 
had  really  been  the  marchings  and  preliminaries  to  the  great  battle,”  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  “ Eeminiscences,”  had  any  interest  for  him.  The  “fit 
pei'son,”  whose  “ faithful  study  for  long  years  and  decades,  not  in  the  chronicles 
and  romances  only,  but  on  the  ground,”  would  decide  these  questions,  was 
probably  then  an  ()xford  freshman,  little  dreaming  of  becoming  the  world- 
famous  historian  of  the  “Norman  Conquest.”  Besides,  Carlyle  was  tired 
with  his  yesterday’s  long  ride.  He  might  potter  about  the  garden,  and  later 
on  stroll  over  the  fields,  but  “ go  to  Pevensey — no,  absolutely  no.”  “ What 
was  the  Conquerer  to  him  that  he  should  get  up  from  that  soft  sweet  grass 
and  climb  up  into  a carriage  and  take  a long  dusty  drive,  by  hot  treeless 
roads  ? For  the  present  he  would  lie  there.  Nothing  better  or  half  so  good. 
— Canon  Venables,  in  The  Quiver  for  November. 


ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and 
render  them  sound  and  white,  daily  use  should  be  made  of  Rowland’s  Odonto,  the  purest, 
most  fragrant,  and  non-gritty  tooth-powder  ever  made.  The  hair  also  may  be  kept  beauti- 
fully soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  liability  to  fall  during,  and  become  dry  during  the 
damp  and  log  of  winter  may  be  arrested  by  the  regular  application  of  Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil.  Sold  everywhere. — [Advt.J 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  other  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gout 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt 

CAUTION  FOR  NEW  YEAR. — The  recently  published  reports  of  Med'C.al  Officers 
of  Health  show  th.at  the  mild  autumn  weather  and  excessive  rainfall  have  produced 
an  unusual  amount  of  Scarlet  and  Typhoid  Fevers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  in  many  districts  excessive  mortality  from  Measles  and  Smallpox.  Every 
cautious  Householder  should  use  reliable  preventive  measures,  and  none  are  better 
than  Washing  with  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  recommended  alike  by  the  entire 
Medical  Profession  and  the  Public.  Let  the  Soap  be  in  every  Bed  Room,  Bath  Room, 
and  Nursery,  and  when  you  purchase,  insist  upon  being  [supplied  with  Wright’s.  Refuse 
all  imitations.— [Advt.] 
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iJotcs  0f  ©bsEvtation. 

GENTIANA  ACAULIS  ALPINA. 

TiiiH  imivoraal  favourite  ia  so  constaut  in  character  under  every  change  of 
circumstances  that  wo  may  scareh  far  to  lind  varieties  of  distinctive  character. 
Tlioso  that  have  been  registered  dill'er  hut  slightly  from  the  prevailing  form, 
Vnit  one  amongst  them  named  “alpina”  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  to 
form  close  tufts  on  the  front  ledges  of  a rockery.  In  this  variety  the  leaves 
are  shorter  and  broader  than  the  typo,  and  the  flowers  sit  closer,  and  the 
cxtircssioii  of  the  plant  is  more  cushion-like,  or  wo  may  say  more  alpine. 

1 find  that  this  variety  comes  true  from  seed  and  seems  to  be  even  inore  in 
love  with  a gravelly  or  stony  soil  than  the  more  luxuriant  or  typical  form 
that  is  in  common  cultivation.  Most  lovely  are  the  deep  blue  flowers  of  this 
plant,  sitting  close  down  upon  the  dense  and  bold-looking  leafage.  Whatever 
the  books  may  say  about  propagating  by  division  being  best,  my  advice 
founded  on  experience  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe  and  trust  to  s^d  alone 

for  multiplication.  LOQUAT  HARDY? 

The  Loquat  is  tolerably  hardy  as  a shrub,  as  I can  testify  from  ex- 
perience Some  years  ago  there  was  one  at  Peckham  in  a front  garden  and  it 
had  reached  a height  of  seven  feet,  which  suggests  that  it  had  endured  some 
sharp  winters.  It  grew  eventually  to  be  too  large  for  the  place  and  was 
removed,  and  what  became  of  it  I do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  ancient  in- 
habitant of  Peckham  can  complete  the  history  of  this  tree.  Some  five  years 


PERPETUAL  SPINACH. 

A (,'ORRE.si’ONPKNT  asks  what  is  meant  by  the  entry  in  the  seed  catalogues  of 
“ perpetual  spinach”  ? it  is  a proper  question,  for  comparatively  few  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  plant  that  bears  this  name.  People  who  care  not  for 
spinach  in  any  form  may  be  pardoned  for  ignorance  of  this  subject ; but  there 
are  others  who  would,  if  they  could,  eat  spinach  every  day  throughout  the 
year,  and  to  such  the  perpetual  spinach  is  a plant  of  some  interest.  It  is  not 
a spinach  and  it  is  not  perpetual.  It  is  a beet  producing  a few  white  fibrous 
roots  and  a large  head  of  light  green  leaves,  which  being  cooked  as  spinacli 
arc  nearly,  but  not  i[uite,  as  good  as  the  real  article,  it  has  been  a rule  with 
me  for  many  years  to  sow  every  year  one  row  of  this  beet,  and  occasionally  it 
proves  peculiarly  serviceaVile.  in  the  later  days  of  summer,  when  real  spinach 
has  bolted  or  perhaps  disappeared  utterly,  this  plant  gives  a capital  supply  of 
leaves  to  take  its  place.  And  again  in  spring,  if  the  winter  spinach  has  been 
punished,  the  beet  spinach  will  be  found  unhurt.  As  compared  with 
a good  growth  of  genuine  spinach  it  is  just  a trifle  lees  delicious,  but  it  is 
good  if  gathered  young,  and  as  i-cgards  profitableness,  a given  area  of  ground 
will  produce  double  the  quantity  of  this  than  of  any  other  spinach. 

S«  H. 

GIANT  SUMMER  SPINACH. 

The  foregoing  note  has  reminded  me  that  the  Giant  Summer  Spinach  is  a 
comparatively  unknown  though  very  useful  plant.  It  is  a fine,  handsome, 
flaccid,  weedy-looking  plant,  with  large  soft-textured  leaves  that  are  really 
delicious  when  cooked  spinach-fashion.  It  is  more  nearly  a true  spinach  than 
the  green-leaved  beet,  and  its  name  in  the  books  is  Orach  or  Mountain 


ago  my  son  brought  me  eight  plants  from  Buenos  Ayres.  I planted  them  out 
in  the  garden,  but  they  all  died  save  one,  which  is  still  alive  and  looks 
very  healthy,  having  survived  the  last  two  very  severe  winters,  which  killed 
many  shrubs  and  trees  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  hardy.  Thus  it  appears 
that  there  is  often  much  difference  in  the  constitution  of  plants  of  the  same 
species  that  are  grown  from  seed.  All  observant  horticulturists  are  farniliar 
with  exam|)les  of  the  fact ; it  is  very  observable  in  the  case  of  the  laurestinus. 
Of  this  so-called  hardy  shrub  I have  seen  many  killed,  while  others,  almost, 
if  not  quite  touching  them,  had  not  a leaf  browned. 

lEvirlciyh,  Urenchlcy.  Haiuuson 

[The  surviving  plant  of  Lo([uat  we  saw  in  Mr.  Weir’s  garden  in  June  last, 
and  it  was  then  in  perfect  health  and  in  a growing  temper. — Ep.  G,  J/.] 

GREEN  KOHL  llABI. 

Some  years  ago  you  strongly  recommended  the  growth  of  this  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  I several  times  thought  of  growing  it,  but  did  not  do  so 
until,  having  seen  it  in  many  continental  cities,  I began  to  consider  that  it 
must  have  some  special  merit,  or  it  would  not  obtain  such  favour  in  places 
where  vegetable  cookery  is  better  understood  than  in  England.  I therefore 
grew  the  green  variety,  and  I hope  never  in  tlie  future  to  bo  without  it.  As  a 
substitute  for  tlie  turnij)  it  is  invaluable,  for  it  never  fails,  and  for  flavouring 
soups  it  surpasses  the  turnip;  while  as  a vegetable  it  is  superb.  We  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  cooking  it  that  you  recommended,  .and  our  obligation  to 
ymi  is  great.  'I’hc  green  variety  is  the  best,  and  it  bhouhl  be  grown  on  rather 
jiuor  ground.  Ak'I'iiuk. 


Spinach.  This  is  sown  in  spring,  and  is  useful  when  the  nf  down 

spinach  has  run  to  seed,  and  may  be  used  from 

by  the  frost.  It  is  a late  summer  and  autumn  spinach  ; tlie  ^t®st  weathei 
does  not  affect  it,  but  to  keep  the- supply  going  there  should  ^e  two  01  three 
sowings,  as  it  soon  runs  to  seed.  It  is  a plant  that  will  ®tm  ^icntv’tho 

wherever  a patch  of  it  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed  it  wil  app  u-iridle  thev 
next  season,  and  when  the  self-sown  plants  are  large  cnoug  1 little 

may  be  transplanted  into  a row  and  there  will  be  stock  or  which  will 

trouble.  The  best  variety  is  the  one  known  as  Lee  s Giant  Orach,  which^wi 

bo  found  in  every  seed  catalogue. 

TENTHS  CARNEA. 

This  useful  plant  is  so  rarely  seen  that  a note  on  its  merits  “'‘y  ^ 

to  some  of  the  brethren.  We  have  none  too  many  to 

high  quality,  and  this  being  at  once  handsome  as  , the  list  of 

supply  flowers  for  bou<iuets\nd  decorations,  B^ould  bo  entered  on  the 
desiderata  by  such  as  do  not  possess  it,  wherever  winter  ^ 

It  is  of  compact  habit  and  moderate  growth,  at 

appearance,  aod  conforms  in  leaf  and  bloo.n  to  the  ^ 

tubular  flesh-coloured  llowors  being  produced  m largo  ‘ 

with  many  other  wiuter-flowermg  plants  it  •,  -jj  Sustain  it 

intermediate  house  sufliccs  in  winter,  and  a light  peaty  Howors 

perfectly.  The  rosy  variety  ( />.  ravr«)  differs  only  in 

and  both  plants  flower  so  freely  that  one  may  at  almost  . y 

enne  again. 
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A CLASSIC  OARDKN  HOUSK. 

Tho  80-caIIed  " sluiiinor  hoiiBo ’*  it)  usually  of  rustio  dusif'ii  and  with  fan- 
tastic ornamonts.  It  is  not  resorted  to  in  winter,  Localise  of  tliu  cold,  and 
is  often  avoided  in  tho  suininor  beuausu  of  tho  boat.  I sond  you  a skotcli  of  a 
very  snug  ^'arden  house  which  is  tho  constant  resort  at  all  seasons  of  a garden- 
loving  artist.  It  is  in  (Irooian  style,  and  may  ho  regarded  as  a portion  of  a 
ruined  temple  on  which  the  hand  of  nature  has  lavishly  soattorod  a few 
elegant  woods.  This  struoturo  is  open  on  tho  side  shown  in  tho  skotoh,  and 
serves  as  a cool  retreat  for  smoking  in  the  summer.  But  on  tho  other  side 
aro  two  neat  chambers,  well  lighted  and  warmed  by  gas,  and  hero  my  friend 
pursues  his  labours  in  tho  midst  of  greenery,  and  “ far  from  tho  madding 
crowd.”  A substantial  garden  house  may  bo  rendered  a spoeial  and  peculiar 
linvury  of  a garden.  W B 

TIIK  SPIKY  GIANTS 

While  walking  round  a friend’s  garden  in  tho  past  suminor,  ho  surprised 
me  by  saying,  “ I expect  you  will  laugh  at  my  spiky  giants.”  Not  knowing 
what  ho  meant  I could  only  say,  “ I am  at  your  service  to  laugh  or  cry  as  you 
may  command  mo.”  “ Well,”  ho  said,  ” such  politeness  should  be  rewarded,  so 
come  at  once  and  see  tho  spiky  giants.”  Then  ho  turned  through  an  opening 
in  tlie  tall  yew  fence  and  we  were  at  once  in  tho  midst  of  a pretty  little 
garden  containing  many  curiosities.  The  main  feature  consisted  in  the  masses 
of  shrubs  of  m.any  kinds  comprising  many  interestiug  subjects  not  often  met 
with,  but  in  every  direction  helped  out  with  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  for 
my  friend  said,  “ It  is  bad  taste  to  make  curiosities  conspicuous  ; they  should 
be  harmonized  with  substantial  stuff  c.alcul.ated  to  give  to  tho  scene  both  body 
and  colour.”  To  this  doctrine  I assented,  for  it  is  the  doctrine  I have 
preached  ; but  I said,  “ Your  curiosities  are  conspicuous,  and  so  your  case  is 
weak,  to  begin  with.”  Now  my  friend  surprised  me  by  saying,  “You  aro 
mistaken  ; the  things  I brought  you  to  see  are  conspicuous  to  you,  but  to 
casual  eyes  they  arc  not,  for  tho  friends  come  here  to  see  the  rhododendrons 
in  Juno  and  the  gladioli  in  August,  and  scarcely  notice  tho  spiky  giants.” 
^ ery  well,  facts  are  facts,  and  colour  will  in  the  big  world  carry  all  before  it. 
Spiky  giant  number  one  was  a huge  plant  of  CoUetia  horrida,  a frightful 
rhamnad  that  is  classed  as  a stove  plant,  but  is  really  hardy  if  on  a dry  soil 
.and  somewhat  sheltered.  It  is  a grand  plant  in  its  way,  with  its  horn-liko 
leaves,  all  spikes  and  thorns,  and  its  beautiful  clusters  of  greenish  flowers. 


€\)t  SJouse,  ®aitcir,  aitk  jjautc  jfavm. 

WINTKU. 

A wiiiNKi.ia),  eriibliMl  mini  tlioy  picture  thee. 

Old  Winter,  with  a rugged  lieiii  d us  grey 
As  the  long  mess  upeii  the  iipple  tree  ; 

Iflue-lipt,  uii  ice-drop  at  tliy  shurp  blue  nose, 

(floHO  mullled  up,  and  on  thy  dreiiry  way 
Plodding  ulono  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

They  should  have  drawn  tlieo  hy  the  high-heujit  hearth. 

Old  Winter,  seated  in  thy  great  armed  ehair, 

Watching  the  children  at  their  Christinas  mirth  ; 

Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 

Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night, 

J’ausiug  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  lire. 

Or  taste  tho  old  October  brown  and  bright. 

SouTiiny. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  is  important  to  make  note  of  tho  general  condition  of  fern  cases  now, 
for  tho  mild  weather  affects  their  inmates  even  more  conspicuously  than  it 
affects  the  plants  out  of  doors.  Two  months  ago  ours  were  carefully 
trimmed  up  for  tho  winter ; tho  dead  fronds  being  cut  away  and  a few 
sprawling  fronds  tied  to  invisible  wire  uprights,  and  a very  little  water  was 
given  where  it  appeared  to  be  needed.  Our  rule  is  not  to  give  a drop  of 
water  from  December  to  March  ; but  how  stands  the  matter  now  ? The 
ferns  are  all  in  splendid  condition ; many  that  are  usually  deciduous  still 
carx-y  bright  green  fronds,  and  several  aro  pushing  up  new  growth  in  a most 
vigorous  manner,  as  if  to  say,  “ Spring  has  returned,  and  here  we  aro  to 
light  up  the  scenes  in  the  pantomimes.”  All  our  cases  are  on  the  cool 
system;  long  ago,  as  wo  have  taken  care  to  state,  we  determined,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  that  heated  cases  occasioned  more  trouble  than  tbry 
were  worth;  and  since  our  adoption  of  the  cool  system  the  management  of 


GARDEN  HOUSE  IN  GRECIAN  STYLE. 


kinds  of  CoUetia  I found  here,  all  apparently  as  hardy  as  laurels, 
and  all  so  strange  and  spiky  they  seemed  to  need  a guard  ; but  as  they  had 
none,  those  who  liked  to  handle  them  might  do  so  and  enjoy  the  treat.  Other 
spiky  giants  were  such  as  0/iopordon  acanthimn,  the  Scotch  Thistle,  a very 
^and  though  common  plant ; Carduus  marianus,  the  Virgin’s  Thistle  • 
Eri/nffium  alpinum,  which  has  been  described  as  a jeweller’s  plant ; 8ih/bum 
the  Ivory  Thistle  ; Chammpuce  casabonce,ihQ  great  Fishbone  Thistle* 
and  Echmops  ruthenicus,  the  Russian  Globe  Thistle.  But  these  were  not  all 
the  spiky  giants  on  view,  for  I found  in  the  borders  clumps  and  single  specimens 
ot  Untaurea  bahjlomca,  Centaurea  americana,  Serratula  mucronata,  and  the  great 
pey  woolly  Verbascum  thapsm.  I was  too  much  amused  to  think  of  my  note- 
book,  and  therefore  I cannot  attempt  to  make  a list  of  the  spiky  giants,  but 
the  few  threads  of  the  story  I have  drawn  from  my  memory  are  so  far  sugges- 
tive that  anyone  familiar  with  plants  could  compile  a hypothetical  list  and 
make  business  of  it  with  one  season’s  work. 


ROGIERA  gratissima. 

This  lovely  plant  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a shy  bloomer,  but  I am  ir 
clmed  to  say  that  it  behaves  well  if  well  treated,  and  it  can  be  flowered  i 
winter  very  nicely  with  a little  management.  It  is  like  an  ixora  in  generi 
character,  the  leaves  thick  in  texture  and  of  a rich  dark  green  colour,  and  th 
flowers  m terminal  heads  of  a pale  pink  colour,  and  of  the  rubiaceous  typi 
It  IS  nearly  hardy,  and  needs  distinct  periods  of  rest  and  growth,  and  eac 

suffice7oT*if  .^“y  good  I'glit  loamy  compost  wi 

suttioe  for  it  if  containing  a fair  proportion  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  a wan 

greenhouse  temperature  is  needed  for  the  production  of  winter  flowers. 


VT  * J->* 

HIBBERTIAS. 

Ihe  Hibbertias  are  such  beautiful  basket  plants  that  we  ought  more  ofti 
and  sooh  species  as  H.  volubilis,  H.  grossularirefoli 

nn  not  only  make  fine  basket  plants,  but  may  be  traim 

p?owtb  trailers  on  rocks,  their  elega: 

havT*b^ne  / flowers  being  as  distinct  as  they  are  unique, 

d r ® present  the  last- named  is  in  beautif 

vXabir  ^ i 

W.  B. 


our  eases  has  been  equally  simple  and  agreeable,  and  they  contain  a very 
considerable  assortment  of  the  choicest  exotic  ferns  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition.  Very  well , we  now  face  the  question  whether  we  shall  give  water 
or  not  ? At  present  the  soil  in  all  the  cases  is  somewhat  dry,  and  water  would 
be  beneficial  beyond  all  doubt.  But  should  a severe  frost  occur,  say,  within 
a few  days  of  the  watering,  some  of  the  more  tender  of  our  ferns  would  in 
all  probability  perish.  Now  we  vote  for  the  safe  side,  and  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  give  a drop  of  water  until  about  the  middle  of  February  at  the 
earliest  unless  we  see  signs  of  distre-is.  In  the  last  contingency  we  will 
supply  the  plants  that  need  it ; and  as  for  the  rest  they  must  wait,  for  the 
risk  would  be  very  great  of  giving  water  in  a general  way  now. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  all  the  unoccupied  plots  in  the 
kitchen  garden  well  trenched  and  laid  up  rough  preparatory  to  sowing  and 
planting.  The  difference  in  the  crops  grown  on  well-made  or  on  ill-made 
ground  is  enormous,  and  is  the  more  strikingly  manifested  in  those  very 
things  that  obtain  most  attention.  For  example,  peas,  potatoes,  and  par- 
snips can  only  be  well  grown  on  ground  that  has  been  deeply  stirred  long 
in  advance.  As  to  the  depth  the  spade  should  go,  that  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  for  if  that  is  of  an  objectionable  nature  a regular 
trenching  two  spits  deep  will  be  a mistake.  Where  the  under  crust  is  of 
good  quality,  and  only  needs  to  be  cultivated,  a portion  of  it  should  be 
brought  up  every  year  and  mixed  with  the  top  spit,  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
stuff  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  to  range  in.  When  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  the  regular  two-spit  trenching  should  be  carried  out  annually  on  all 
the  plots  kept  in  rotation  cropping,  and  the  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
produce  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labour.  In  potato  culture  this 
deep  digging  and  knocking  of  the  stuff  about  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  is  only  by  such  practice  our  leading  exhibitors  secure  their  handsome 
samples  and  their  heavy  and  healthy  crops.  Many  an  old  garden  that  has 
been  cropped  and  surface-dug  until  it  will  scarcely  produce  a dish  of  peas, 
would  be  completely  renewed  by  a thorough  trenching,  even  if  not  a particle 
of  any  manure  were  added.  But  the  grand  way  for  what  a thorough 
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.^nnlcncr  woiikl  call  a “ good  doing,”  is  to  plant  a layer  of  fat  stable  dung 
Tictwocii  the  two  spits  as  the  work  goes  on.  In  breaking  up  grass  lan(l  this 
rule  should  1)0  followed,  as  it  provides  a body  of  food  for  the  plant  and  pro- 
motes the  rotting  down  of  the  turf  far  from  the  daylight,  to  bo  ready  for 
use  when  brought  up  again  by  the  next  “ good  doing,’  and  m the  mean- 
tiiuo  tho  wire  worms  and  other  such  blackguards  are  put  out  ot  the  way  or 
doing  mischief,  for  when  turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  tho  trench  they 

havc^no  chance  of  reaching  daylight  again  while  living.  _ 

Camellias  are  ilowerinf^  freely,  and  will  not  last  long,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  weather.  It  is  important  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 

through  dryness  at  the  root.  , 1 i 

Sekus  may  bk  sown  to  advantage  now,  both  for  tho  vegetable  and  the 
flower  garden.  Of  out-door  sowing  in  winter  we  have  discoursed  sufficiently 
of  late.  Wo  have  in  view  now  the  many  useful  things  that  may  bo 
forwarded  by  sowing  in  pans,  wliether  to  come  on  slowly  in  the  pits  and 
frames  or  to  be  pushed  in  heat.  Tho  more  slowly  they  move,  generally 
speakinf,  the  better,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  going  as  they 
rise  • foi^ although  seeds  may  lie  dormant  without  harm  for  a time,  young 
ulants  must  have  a certain  amount  of  warmth,  and  light,  and  moisture,  and 
air— in  fact,  they  must  have  cultivation.  Amongst  the  more  useful  things  tor 
present  sowin<r,  vve  may  mention  annual  flowers  for  the  borders,  and  more 
especially  those  that  require  a long  season  of  growth  before  flowering,  such 
as  balsams,  petunias,  and  begonias.  Amongst  the  things  wanted  for  planting 
out  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  capsicums,  and  lettuces 
of  each  of  which  a few  sowings  may  be  made  for  a start.  But  there  should 
be  no  laro-e  sowings  made  now  of  anything,  for  it  is  a hard  task  to  keep 
thino-s  ri^ht  when  the  east  winds  begin  to  pipe,  for  the  man  who  has  tilled 
his  pits  and  frames  with  tender  stuff  is  not  then  inclined  to  dance.  As 
rerrards  the  general  spring  sowing,  it  is  quite  time  to  make  the  beds  ready, 
or'at  all  events  to  make  them  ready  in  the  rough,  to  bo  well  mellowed  by 
the  weather. 

HOME  FAKM. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  land  devoted  to  farm 
crops  the  only  way  to  secure  manures  that  are  really  cheap,  is  to  obtain 
first  a clear  knowledge  of  what  the  soil  requires,  and  to  find  the  best  market 
for  the  supply  of  the  elements  that  are  most  in  request.  As  a rule,  what 
are  known  L “ strong  soils  ” are  sufficiently  rich  in  alkalies,  and  are  very 
often  rich  also  in  phosphates,  though  the  addition  of  calcareous  matters  is 
usually  beneficial  to  such  soils.  Of  necessity,  chalk  and  limestone  soils  are 
often  well  fortified  in  respect  of  phosphates,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  deficient 
of  alumina,  sulphur,  and  silica.  When  there  is  clay  near  at  hand  it  is  likely 
to  be  good  practice  to  put  clay  on  the  chalk  and  chalk  on  the  clay ; and  as 
a rule^  mixtures  of  soils  are  immensely  more  productive  than  either  of  the 
mixed  soils  would  be  separately.  A hungry  sand  does  not  need  to  be 
enriched  with  silica,  for  it  consists  of  scarcely  anything  else,  but  so  deficient 
it  of  the  elements  required  by  plants  that  it  is  always  a costly  business  to 
maLre  a sandy  soU  eSectually.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  who  need  a sound 
knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  it  is  the  light  land  farmer,  the  sand 
dune  farmer,  the  tiller  of  gravel  and  silt,  who  may  truthfully  speak  of  his 
land  as  a “ sieve.”  To  such  a man  knowledge  is  money  indeed.  The  two 
most  important  manures  for  sandy  soils  are  kainit  and  superphosphate,  the 
first  beino-  the  cheapest  form  of  potash  at  our  command,  and  the  second  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  substitute  for  guano.  There  are  two  kinds  of 

manure  that  may  be  secured  at  home  by  diligence  and  good  husbandry.  The  first 

comprises  all  the  muck  made  on  the  place,  and  by  the  term  muck  we  mean 
pveiwthino'  that  is  in  the  nature  of  refuse  and  decomposable  rubbish.  The 
second  is  partly  locked  up  in  the  soil,  and  partly  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  plough  is  the  principal  agent  in  collecting  them  t>otk  In 
the  soil  are  insoluble  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  &c.,  &c.  When 
we  stir  the  soil  and  expose  these  insoluble  compounds,  the  frost,  the  sunshine, 
the  air  variously  act  upon  them,  and  they  are  rendered  soluble  and  thus 
become  available  to  plants.  In  the  air  float  gases  that  plants  can 
appropriate  as  food,  but  they  must  be  caught  by  the  soil  in  the  first  ^stance 
and  tL  plough  is  the  principal  trap  to  catch  them,  for  the  stirring  of  the 
soil  prom^otes  its  absorption  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  etc.,  from  the 
atmosnSre.  Thus  the  plough  in  the  field  and  the  spade  in  the  garden  are, 
SrTctirspeaking,  manuring  machines,  and  mere  mechanical  tillage  tends 
immensely  towards  the  production  of  good  crops.  Knowledge  is  power  ; it 
is  money  also ; yet,  strange  to  say,  the  wise  men  are  not  a,ll  rich.  Perhaps 
they  are  so  anxious  about  other  people  they  forget  themselves. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

In  keeping  poultry  in  enclosed  yards  it  is  needful  to  provide  a rather 
roomv  house,  and  a yard  as  spacious  as  circumstances  will  admit,  for  it  is 
most  difficult  to  keep  the  birds  in  a really  satisfactory  condition  for  any 
ntthof  time  if  they  have  not  sufficient  room  for  roosting  at  night,  or 
sufficient  space  for  exercise  during  the  day.  It  is  not  the  less  necessary  to 
sS  a light  and  open  situation  for  the  yard,  for  poultry  will  not  thrive  if 
do  not  enioy  a fair  share  of  light  and  air  and  a moderate  amount  of 
It  is  not,  of  course,  desirable  that  these  structures  should  occupy 
fn  o noxiously  prominent  position  in  the  garden,  Init  they  should,  if  prac- 
‘tffiablc  face  south,  and  have  a water-tight  roof  and  a dry  floor.  I he 
floor  of  the  yard  must  also  be  quite  dry,  and  a few  heaps  of  ashes  or  coarse 
KTud  nlaccd^horo  and  there  for  the  birds  to  scratch  and  dust  m.  liens  that 
are  la  vino-  should  have  special  .attention  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  and  during 
froBtv  weather,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  there  is  but  little  food 
to  be^obtainod  in  the  “ runs,”  care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  stock  has 
n sufficiency  of  suitable  food.  When  kept  on  short  supplies  now  the  birds 
raSly  fall  olf  in  condition,  and  as  they  do  not  very  quickly  recover  it  is 
important  that  the  food  be  sufficient. 

TIIL  APIARY. 

I’Fvs  arc  as  a rule,  more  likely  to  nuffer  during  tho  winter  season  frorn 
•miUcss  of  n.oisture  in  tho  hives  than  from  cold,  and  there  ore  all  that 
*.,ri  <lonu  io  imiinlain  ilio  liivcH  in  a iiifo  dry  Hiate  Hlionld  bo  dono. 
V'H  ,e)oallvHho)il.la,ttenli...i  be  pai.l  to  this  matter  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  danger  of  tho  bees  suffering  from  severe  wea  her  is  increased  111 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture  with  which  they  are  surrounded 


Tho  damp  accumulates  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  hives,  and  the  combs 
become  mouldy  and  ofionsive,  and  very  often  disease  spreads  amongst  tho 
bees.  As  a rule  the  holes  in  the  sides  of  straw  hives  are  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  perfect  ventilation ; but  wooden  hives,  especially  if  exposed  to  tho 
weather,  require  to  have  tho  crown  holes  left  open  wholly,  or  in  part,  and 
they  should  also  have  a few  small  holes  in  tho  sides.  The  crown  holes  must 
be  covered  with  wire  with  a small  mesh  to  prevent  tho  entry  of  mice  into 
tho  hives. 


Replies  to  Cluetles. 


Names  of  Fruits. — T.  C.— No.  1.  Easter  Bergamot;  2.  Probably  Bezi 
Mai;  3.  Beurre  Langelior ; 4.  Pearn’s  Pippin. 

I'lants  in  Frame. — Amateur. — Tho  plants  have  been  kept  too  close  for 
some  time  past,  and  tho  best  advice  we  can  give  you  in  the  matter  is  to 
recommend  you  to  remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  and  to  ventilate 
more  freely  than  you  have  hitherto  done. 

Exhibition  Peteioes.— Subscriber.— The  following  varieties  would  form  a 
most  excellent  coUection  of  twelve  Bedfont  Prolific,  Mammoth  Pearl,  and 
Porter’s  Excelsior,  wliite  rounds ; Matcliless,  Red  Emperor,  and  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  coloured  rounds;  Bresee’s  Prolific,  International,  and  Woodstock 
Kidney  white  kidneys  ; and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Heather  Bell,  and  Trophy, 
coloured  kidneys.  If  ten  varieties  will  suffice  Matchless  and  Heather  Bell 
may  be  omitted. 

Fropaqatiwj  Grape  Vines.— Q..  E.-Grape  vines  are  readily  increased  by 
means  of  eyes,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed  on  a brisk  hot-bed. 
The  beginning  or  middle  of  February  will  be  quite  early  enough  to  make 
a commencement,  as  the  eyes  will  then  start  more  readily,  and  the  growth 
will  be  produced  under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  light,  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  buds  to  be  inserted  now.  In  the  meantime  the  laterals 
removed  now  in  pruning  the  vines  can  be  laid  in  by  their  heels  in  tho 
border  for  supplying  buds  next  month. 

Epiphyllums.-Q.  M.-The  epiphyllums  which  bloomed  during  December 
should  have  careful  management  until  the  new  growth  is  completed.  They 
oueht  to  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  the  lightest  position  the  stove  afifords, 
and  as  they  have  not  been  repotted  for  two  years,  supplies  of  hquid  manure 
of  a moderate  degree  of  strength  applied  alternately  with  clear  water  wm 
afford  material  assistance.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  growth  the 
plants  should  be  hardened  off  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  wiU 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them. 
But  there  must  not  be  any  undue  haste  in  their  removal  to  the  greenhouse. 

Heating  Inquirer.— The  hot-water  apparatus  may  in  severe 

weather  be  supplemented  with  two  powerful  petroleum  stoves,  but  the  most 
economical  course  would  be  to  either  increase  the  quantity  of  piping  in  the 
house  or  provide  a more  powerful  boiler.  Oil  stoves  are  only  suitable  tor 
small  houses,  and  when  the  structwres  are  of  large  size,  as  in  yonr  case,  and 
already  fitted  up  with  a hot-water  apparatus,  some  little  outlay  in  im- 
proving the  power  of  the  apparatus  so  that  it  can  do  the  work  required  of 
it  in  a thoroughly  efficient  manner,  will  be  found  a good  investment.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  heat  in  the  greenhouse  is  due  more  to  the  weakness  of 
the  apparatus  than  to  the  distance  of  the  structure  from  the  boiler. 

Seed  Single-handed.— The  potatoes  required  for  planting 

should  as  far  as  possible  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  and  baskets,  or  be 
spread  out  on  the  floor  and  shelves  of  a shed  from  which  the  frost  can  be 
readily  excluded,  so  that  the  sprits  produced  after  this  period  may  be  short 
and  fine.  If  t-he  shed  is  not  frost-proof,  a few  trusses  of  straw  ought  to  be 
placed  ready  to  hand  for  covering  the  potatoes  should  severe  weather  set  in. 
The  Ashleaf  sets  required  for  planting  in  the  frame  for  an  early  crop  may, 
after  they  are  put  in  shallow  boxes,  be  placed  for  the  present  in  tne  house  in 
which  you  have  iust  started  the  first  crop  of  cucumbers,  and  remain  there 
until  the  bed  is  made  up  for  them.  They  should  have  a light  place  and 
receive  a skiff  from  the  syringe  once  a day  ; and  as  they  ought  not  to  make 
much  growth  before  they  are  planted,  the  bed  should  be  ready  for  them  by 
the  time  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  in  length. 

Peach  House.— Young  Gardener.— The  trees  in  both  the  early  and  late 
houses  should  be  pruned,  dressed,  and  trained  in  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Apart  from  the  importance  of  having  the  work  completed  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  all  indoor  operations  should  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit  to  leave  the  hands  free  for  outdoor  matters  as  the 
days  lengthen.  In  the  first  place,  the  trees  must  be  pruned,  and  this  will 
consist  in  cutting  back  the  shoots  which  haye  borne  fruit  to  those  laid  in 
during  the  season  of  growth,  and  then  shortening  the  latter  back  to  two- 
thirds  or  one-half  their  length,  as  may  appear  the  most  desirable.  When 
the  pruning  has  been  completed  the  whole  of  the  shoots  should  be  well 
washed  with  warm  water  and  a rather  soft  brush,  the  latter  to  be  occa^onal  y 
drawn  over  a lump  of  Gishurst’s  Compound  or  Nicotine  Soap.  On  the 
completion  of  the  washing  all  the  wood  should  be  painted  over  with  a mix- 
ture^of  one  of  the  two  insecticides.  Due  care  must  be  taken  to  well  work 
the  mixture  into  any  crevices  that  may  exist,  and  also  to  avoid  injuring  the 
buds,  which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  are  readily  detached.  _ The  borders 
must  also  have  attention,  and  those  inside  should  first  be  examined  some  dis- 
Snee  belowthe  surface  to  ascertain  their  condition  with  reference  to  moistime ; 
Ld  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  sufficient  water  should  be  supplied  to  well 
moisten  it.  Borders  in  which  peach  trees  arc  growing  ought  not  to  be  kept 
in  a saturated  state  when  the  trees  are  at  rest,  but  they  must  be  in  a mode- 
rately moist  state,  or  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  buds  will  be  shed 
as  SOOT  as  tho  sap  begins  to  rise.  It  is  very  important  that  the  soil  should 
not  be  dry  during  January  and  the  following  month.  If  the  border  has  been 
made  som^  years  and  the  trees  make  a moderate  growth,  a light  dressing  of 
half-rotten  manure  will  bo  most  beneficial.  But  if  the  trees  make  a strong 
growth  tho  application  of  fertilizers  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

©Intuarjj. 

— ♦ — ^ 

On  the  Snlinst.,  at  Hoigato,  Mb.  Hakbison  AinhwobTii,  Iho  coIuIivhUhI  novelist, 
iigtnl  77  years. 

On  Uie  'Ul.  iiisl.,  at  Hestwoed  hedge,  near  Nottinglmm,  Rtn. 

Oki.obnh,  Huceossively  M.l>.  tor  Wyeombe,  MnUllesj^x,  I'over,  Jviskeard,  Notting- 
Jiaui,  and  Waterford.  Ho  had  attained  tho  ago  of  bS  yeais. 
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Thursd-YY,  January  19. — Linnean  Society. — General  Meeting,  at  8 p.ui. 


“ Our  Young  Gardeners’  Literature  ” is  the  subject  of  a note 
by  Mr.  W.  Carmichael  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  December  31, 
page  853.  As  we  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  note,  we 
here  reproduce  it  in  full 

“The  other  day  I came  across  a copy  of  a translation  of  the  ‘ Georgies  ’ by 
E.  D.  Blackmore— a rendering  brilliantly  enthusiastic,  and  showing  on  every 
page  the  fervent  love  of  Mr.  Blackmore  for  his  author  and  for  Nature.  Oh 
that  a copy  could  be  near  every  gardener’s  hand  ! Why  should  our  young 
gardeners  so  earnestly  desire  to  acquire  a smattering  of  third-rate  science  ? 
Botany  they  must  know,  and  the  elements  of  a few  others,  such  as  heat ; but 
why,  in  the  name  of  the  Parca;,  do  they  require  to  inebriate  their  life  by 
devouring  popular  science  ? Perhaps  inebriate  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there 
are  valid  reasons  for  such  a word.  A little  science  is  as  dangerous  as  a little 
learning — “ drink  deep  or  taste  not.’  Cannot  a man  observe  Nature  without 
trying  to  pursue  an  abortive  casual  nexus  ? There  is  more  truth  than  many 
think  in  the  epigram  that  the  ‘ natural  scientist  knows  least  of  Nature.’  The 
end  of  a feeble  or  sufficiently  exercised  intellect  that  wets  its  feet  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  science  is  dogmatic  ignorance.  The  minds  of  gardeners  are  not 
feeble,  but  they  have  enough — and  often  have  more  than  enough — to  think 
about.  Next  to  the  literature  of  our  craft,  let  such  as  Tennyson  and  Buskin 
be  our  teachers,  and  so  will  our  souls  imbibe  some  part  of  the  purity  of  our 
flowers,  and  the  sternness  of  duty  be  illuminated  by  some  errant  rays  of  cul- 
ture. How  often  are  gardeners  called  uncultivated,  and  with  justice  ! I am 
amongst  those  that  believe  that  gardeners  ought  to  have  a social  status  better 
than  they  have  now ; this  end  can  only  be  reached  by  our  own  perseverance. 

“ W.  Caemichael.” 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
where  he  speaks  of  the  pursuit  of  “ an  abortive  casual  nexus  j ” but 
the  general  purport  of  the  letter  appears  to  be  to  advise  young  gar- 
deners to  seek  intellectual  refreshment  in  imaginative  literature, 
and  to  leave  science  alone  unless  they  see  their  way  clearly  to  master 
it  completely.  It  is  probable  that  this  letter  will  produce  no  effect 
anyYvhere  beyond  raising  a smile  at  Mr.  Carmichael’s  expense.  But 
if  it  were  to  gain  a following  for  the  teacher  who  swears  by  “ the 
Parcse  ” that  young  men  should  not  “ inebriate  their  life  by  devour- 
ing popular  science,”  the  result,  we  think,  would  be  very  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  folloYvers  and  altogether  barren  of  honours 
for  the  leader.  It  is  well  certainly  that  young  men  should  read 
Mr.  Blackmore’s  delightful  translation  of  the  ‘\Georgics.”  It  is  well 
too  that  they  should  read  Tennyson  and  Buskin,  and  we  should 
not  fear  the  result  if  they  were  to  read  also  Shakspere,  Byron, 
Scott,  AVordsworth,  and  the  alliterative  and  sensuous  Swinburne. 
The  poets  look  at  Nature  very  differently  to  the  scientists,  and  the 
imaginative  faculty  must  be  alloYved  to  play  its  part  in  the  education 
as  well  as  in  the  recreation  of  young  men,  and  perhaps  of  old  men 
also,  if  they  are  still  willing  to  be  enlightened  and  entertained. 
But  it  does  occur  to  us,  and  will  also  to  many  of  our  readers,  that 
what  is  called  “ popular  science  ” is,  like  many  other  things  in  this 
respect,  that  its  materials  may  be  classified  as  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. Mr.  Carmichael  says,  “ botany  they  must  know,  and  the 
elements  of  a few  others,  such  as  heat.”  Are  we  to  understand  by 
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this  that  every  young  gardener  is  bound  to  liocomc  an  accompli, slicd 
liotanist  and  engineer,  and  if  he  cannot  see  his  way  clearly  to  that 
end  he  is  to  take  jiarticular  care  to  bo  entirely  ignorant  of  botany 
and  heat lie  is,  we  as.sunie,  to  ignore  all  “popular”  sources  of 
information  on  those  subjects,  lest  by  “ wetting  his  feet  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  science”  he  should  forever  after  bo  a fearful  example  of 
“ dogmatic  ignorance.”  The  ingenous  and  well-meaning  writer  is 
probably  not  aware  that  many  men  who  have  attained  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  owe  to  “ popular  ” treatises  their  first  initiation 
as  well  as  the  impulse  that  led  them  on  from  things  familiar  to 
things  unknown,  and  made  them  great  and  good  for  ever.  Michael 
Faraday  was  unquestionably  tlie  greatest  chemist  and  electrician  of 
this  century.  He  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow 
him.  He  Yvas  literally  a creation  of  the  so-called  “ popular  science.” 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  apprenticed 
to  a bookbinder.  It  was  the  reading  of  a very  superficial  but  truth- 
ful book,  Mrs.  Marcet’s  “ Conversations  on  Chemistry,”  that  fired 
him  with  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  furnished  him  with  the  know- 
ledge needful  for  the  understanding  of  better  books.  Examples  of 
the  kind  might  be  cited  by  the  hundred,  but  this  particular  one  is 
as  good  as  a hundred,  and  will  at  least  serve  to  show  that  if  Mr. 
Carmichael  can  lay  down  a rule,  history  can  furnish  an  exception  of 
sufficient  force  to  knock  it  all  to  pieces. 

If  the  “ abortive  casual  nexus  ” means  being  accidentally  hanged, 
but  not  killed,  as  may  be  the  case  if  it  means  anything,  we  do  not 
see  that  young  men  who  are  inclined  to  be  studious  need  be  mucli 
alarmed  at  it.  They  may  “ observe  Nature  ” before  they  ascend  the 
imaginary  gibbet,  and  while  there  may  see  Nature  from  an  advan- 
tageous standpost,  and  as  the  “ nexus  ” will  be  “ abortive  ” they 
will  not,  after  all,  be  seriously  interrupted  in  their  scientific  survey 
of  the  world  around  them.  We  are  told  that  the  “natural  scientist 
knows  least  of  Nature,”  and  Yvhat  are  we  to  say  to  that  ? Well,  to 
make  a short  answer,  we  shall  say  it  is  a lie  neither  more  nor  less. 
No  man  can  become  a scientist  without  knowing  much  of  nature. 
He  may  be  able  to  predict  eclipses,  to  indicate  in  what  rocks  the 
precious  metals  should  be  looked  for,  and  to  determine  quickly  and 
surely  whether  a plant  met  with  in  the  desert  by  an  exploring  party 
in  want  of  food  may  or  may  not  be  eaten  with  safety ; and  yet  this 
man  may  know  less  than  a ploughman  about  the  habits  of  moles, 
less  than  a groom  about  the  habits  of  horses,  and  less  than  Mr. 
Carmichael  about  the  unsuitability  of  rhododendrons  for  calcareous 
soils.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  our  friend  has  made  a grave  mistake 
in  his  reference  to  the  “ scientist.”  If  the  reading  of  books  on 
popular  science  is  calculated  to  make  men  scientists,  even  with  the 
disadvantage  of  “knowing  least  of  Nature,”  we  shall  have  Faradays 
rise  up  by  thousands,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  forces  of  Nature 
brought  under  our  control,  perhaps  to  the  regulating  of  the  seasons 
and  improvement  of  the  climate,  as  suggested  by  the  unhappy 
author  of  the  “ Suspension  of  Gravitation.”  A pretty  confusion  Mr. 
Carmichael  will  be  in  when  this  comes  to  pass.  There  will  be 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  imitate  the  naughty  parrot  and  say, 
“ I’m  sorry  I spoke.”  The  “ epigram  ” that  we  denounce  as  a lie 
may  be  paralleled  by  one  more  famous.  It  was  the  wise  Lord  Bacon 
who  said  “ a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,”  which  is  also  a 
lie  if  regarded  broadly  and  generally,  but  is  sometimes  true,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  scientist  Yvho  does  not  know  that  rats  are  partial  to 
oil  of  rhodium,  although  quite  capable  of  marking  a boundary  line 
to  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  with  no  better  guide  than  a 
chronometer.  A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing  Yvhen  it  is 
displayed  presumptuously  or  employed  injuriously,  but  it  is  better 
for  the  average  citizen  who  is  not  a scientist  to  know  that  the  world 
is  round  and  moves  in  space  than  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
elementary  matters  as  the  “ popular  ” books  will  quickly  and 
pleasantly  enable  him  to  master. 

It  is  not  often  we  have  anything  to  say  to  the  young  men  on 
their  pursuits  and  studies.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day  are 
as  good  as  of  any  previous  day,  and  in  some  rsspects  they  are  in  the 
aggregate  considerably  better.  And  amongst  the  reasons  for  their 
being  better  we  may  name  that  they  have  more  freedom  and  less 
patronage,  and  are  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of^  shaping  their 
pursuits  and  studies  advantageously  without  any  particular  guidance. 
They  have  indeed  advantages  never  known  before,  not  only  for  their 
intellectual  but  for  their  material  advancement,  and  we  are  amongst 
those  who  believe  that  the  race  of  gardeners  now  rising  will  sustain 
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the  Iiigli  InuliLioiis  of  British  liorticulturo,  and  carry  them  forward 
ill  tiu)  s[)irit  of  fjord  Bacon’s  declaration  that  “ tho  true  end  of 
science  is  to  cnricli  liiiman  life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions.” 

As  regards  “ our  young  gardeners’  literature,”  wo  seriously  pro- 
pose that  “popular  science”  should  have  a conspicuous  place  in  it. 
A mail  is  not  liound  to  he  a profound  geologist,  hut  he  is  hound  to 
know  that  the  granite  is  older  than  the  tertiary,  unless,  indeed,  he 
prefers  to  he  such  a fool  as  Mr.  Carmichael  would  make  him,  in 
which  case  perhaps  many  good  men  would  loathe  his  society.  Tho 
fact  is,  tho  current  hooks  on  popular  science  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  one  of  their  aims  being  to  present  in  a striking  manner  what  a 
man  must  know  if  he  would  become  an  enlightened  citizen,  and  to 
suggest  merely  the  weightier  matters  that  the  enlightened  citizen 
need  not  know  unless  ho  aims  at  becoming  a genuine  scientist.  We 
advise  our  young  friends  to  obtain  a smattering  of  scientific  know- 
ledge,  and  to  ho  modest  in  the  use  of  it.  They  may  in  tho  course 
of  recreative  reading  learn  the  difference  between  an  endogen  and 
an  exogen,  and  between  a phsenogam  and  a cryptogam,  and  the 
reason  why  a common  pump  will  not  lift  water  forty  feet.  If  they 
are  really  anxious  for  knowledge  they  will  appeal  to  Nature  for 
themselves  to 

Find  tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


Potatoes  Grown  eor  the  Public  Markets  comprise  but  few 
sorts,  and  those  do  not  in  any  great  degree  differ  in  character.  Our 
report  on  the  London  markets  in  the  Christmas  week  (p,  747) 
makes  mention  of  only  five  sorts,  of  which  four  are  home-grown, 
and  the  one  remaining  is  imported.  The  potato  crop  of  1881  may 
be  said  to  have  escaped  destruction  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  After 
a roasting  season  that  checked  the  early  growth,  there  came  a 
prolonged  season  of  almost  continuous  rain  that  caused  the  crop  to 
grow  in  a coarse  manner  for  a time,  and  then  promoted  a second 
growth  and  a considerable  spread  of  disease.  The  aggregate  of  the 
early  crop  was  light,  but  the  quality  was  excellent,  being  perfectly 
finished  by  the  aid  of  brilliant  sunshine.  The  aggregate  of  the  late 
crop  was  heavy,  and  the  quality,  generally  speaking,  rather  middling 
than  otherwise  ; but  in  many  instances  the  crop  was  faulty  by  reason 
of  coarseness,_  second  growth,  and  disease.  These  circumstances 
have  been  telling  against  growers  in  a serious  manner,  for  potatoes 
are  bulky  goods,  and  when  the  quality  is  low  and  the  price  also 
low,  the  cost  of  sacks  and  carriage  makes  a heavy  item  against  the 
market  returns,  and  the  business  ceases  to  be  profitable.  Our 
report  makes  special  mention  of  Eed  Eegent,  White  Eegent, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Champion,  and  German  Eeds,  as  having  the 
lead  in  the  London  markets.  Ail  the  sorts  grown  on  light  dry 
lands  realize  better  prices  than  the  same  sorts  grown  on  heavy 
moist  lands,  as  might  be  expected  in  a season  characterized  by 
excessive  humidity  in  the  later  summer  months.  What  the  heavy 
land  farmers  lose  now  owing  to  excessive  rain-fall  they  would  in  a 
dry  season  gain,  while  the  case  would  be  reversed  for  the  cultivators 
of  light  land.  The  Eegents,  Forty-folds,  and  Eocks,  have  been  so 
often  well-nigh  obliterated  by  disease  that  it  is  a matter  for  surprise 
to  find  tliat  they  are  still  largely  grown,  and  the  first-named  takes 
the  lead  for  quality  amongst  what  are  known  as  the  “good  old  sorts.” 
The  pre-eminence  of  Eegents  affords  a key  to  the  prevailing  public 
taste.  To  obtain  general  favour  a potato  must  be  white  and 
mealy,  and  without  any  particular  flavour.  The  Fluke  will  always 
sell  because  it  has  these  (jualities ; it  is  extremely  elegant  and  almost 
tasteless,  'riie  reason  we  see  it  so  rarely  in  the  shops  is  that  the 
disease  has  spoiled  the  crop  so  often  that  the  growers  who  have 
commercial  ends  in  view^  solely  have  given  it  up  as  too  uncertain. 
In  respect  of  these  varieties  every  experienced  cultivator  can  calcu- 
late pretty  nearly  his  ratio  of  chances.  But  Champion  and  Magnum 
Bonum  present  questions  yet  to  be  settled,  and  it  is  likely  that  tho 
markets  are  now  effecting  a settlement  by  the  telling  agency  of  the 
banker’s  book. 

The  disease-resisting  power  of  tho  Champion  was  subjected  to 
too  severe  a strain  by  tlie  weather  in  the  past  autumn,  and  it  is 
now  but  too  plaiidy  declared  that  it  is  not  so  proof  against  the 
murrain  as  had  been  supposed.  It  is  realizing  the  lowest  price  of 
any  sort  in  the  markets,  and  it  is  clearly  appai'ent  that  it  can  hold 
its  ground  only  so  long  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  severe  competition. 
The  best  samples  of  Champion  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
were  of  excellent  (piality  and  of  fairly  good  appearance.  But  tho 
average  stock  this  season  is  notable  for  ugliness,  bad  colour,  and 
blight.  Tho  Kentish  growth  is  certainly  the  best  in  every  way, 
and  naturally  realizes  a higher  price  than  the  growth  of  Essex.  'Pho 
sort  that  coinpetes  tho  most  (liroctly  with  Champion  is  Magnum 
Bonum.  This  is  certainly  at  its  worst  this  year,  but  nevertheless  it 
realizes  the  same  rate  as  tho  Eegent,  and  generally  speaking  will 
make  a better  return  because  it  is  a heavier  cropper.  As  regards 
disease  it  is  not  anywlicro  seriously  touched^  but  second  growth  has 


daraapd  the  crop  cojisiderably,  except  in  cases  where  the  growers 
Jiad  the  courage  to  lift  in  time  and  put  a stop  to  it.  This  sort  of 
precautionary  process,  however,  is  more  easily  prescribed  than 
accomplished,  and  our  business  now  is  to  look  forward  by  the  aid  of 
the  light  furnished  from  experience.  Tho  light  shines  full  on 
Magnum  Bonum  as  the  leader  in  tho  race.  The  Champion  will  be 
largely  planted  in  the  forthcoming  season,  no  doubt ; but  in  all  pro- 
bability Magnum  Bonum  will  bo  still  more  largely  planted,  for  it 
came  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  tlie  rainy  autumn  of  1881,  and  is 
now  the  best  home-grown  potato  in  the  market. 

_ The  German  Eeds  are  in  great  favour  with  tho  middle  and  work- 
ing classes,  and  tho  importation  appears  excessive  considering  the 
great  bulk  of  home-grown  stocks  of  other  sorts.  If  wo  put  Magnum 
Bonum  before  Champion,  whore  shall  wo  put  tho  German  Eeds  % 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  put  them  before  Magnum  Bonum,  for 
the  quality  is  always  good,  and  this  season  the  second  growth  of 
Magnum  is  a very  serious  drawback.  However,  if  we  do  put  the 
Gorman  Eeds  where  the  public  appear  to  put  it— ahead  of  all  tho 
rest,  save  the  Eegents,  that  does  not  affect  the  British  cultivator  in 
the  first  hypothesis,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  second.  He  cannot 
grow  it,  and  therefore  he  need  not  study  its  character.  That  is  one 
point  settled.  But  it  comes  into  the  market  and  puts  down  his 
prices,  and  that  is  a point  also  settled  perhaps,  but  uncomfortably. 
The  German  Eeds  are  the  produce  of  maiden  soils  on  the  Ehine, 
and  the  centre  of  the  cultivation  may  be  Mannheim  or  Speyer,  where 
the  rental  is  low,  labour  is  cheap,  and  the  summer  is  usually  pro- 
pitious. To  meet  the  competition  the  Champion  is  simply  nowhere, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  Magnum  Bonum  is  equal  to  it.  But  v/o 
think  it  is,  for  it  is  the  least  particular  as  to  soil  of  any  sort  in 
cultivation,^  and  the  severe  test  of  the  weather  of  the  past  autumn 
has  not  seriously  shaken  its  reputation. 

There  is  yet  another  sort  that  might  be  and  doubtless  will  be 
in  the  close  competition.  It  is  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  a variety 
of  higher  quality  than  Magnum  Bonum,  but  a trifle  less  productive, 
and  less  disease-proof.  In  a thoroughly  good  potato  season  Covent 
Garden  Perfection  would  probably  beat  Magnum  Bonum;  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  season  Magnum  Bonum  would  certainly  beat  Covent 
Garden  Perfection.  The  last-named  variety  has  been  before  the 
public  some  years,  and  has  obtained  less  attention  than  it  deserved, 
its  name  probably  being  against  it.  We  believe  it  will  become  a 
general  favourite,  not  only  for  garden  but  for  field  culture ; and 
should  this  happen  it  will  go  hard  with  German  Eeds,  because 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  is  of  higher  quality  than  any  popular 
market  variety,  and  under  fairly  favourable  circumstances  makes  a 
great  crop  and  a clean  sample. 

The  raiser  of  these  two  remarkably  useful  varieties  is  plodding 
on  in  the  path  that  led  to  them,  and  is  likely  to  do  us  further 
service  in  the  way  of  first-class  field  potatoes.  W^e  have  some 
seedlings  of  his  now  under  observation  that  are  full  of  promise  for 
every  quality  required— heavy  croppers,  disease-resisting,  and 
of  table  quality  beyond  question.  It  seems  likely  that  individual 
endeavour  will  accomplish  all  that  was  hoped  for  by  the  half- 
benighted  people  who  called  upon  the  Government  to  speculate  in 
potato  culture.  At  all  events,  there  is  a good  beginning  made,  for 
neither^  Magnums  nor  Champions  nor  German  Eeds  were  brought 
into  existence  by  a Eoyal  Commission  or  a Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
and  the  less  our  Government  has  to  do  with  the  raising  of  new 
potatoes  the  better  for  all  national  and  individual  interests.  The 
Government  might  as  properly  cook  potatoes  for  every  family  as 
charter  farms  and  appoint  raisers  of  seedlings.  There  is  money  in 
the^  potato,  and  that  carries  it  round  the  world.  The  disease- 
resister  is  yet  to  be  found,  and  it  must  be  confessed  we  are  already 
very  near  to  it,  and  the  well-tried  Magnum  Bonum  is  at  this  moment 
the  m.ost  generally  useful  potato  in  cultivation. 


The  Annual  Meeting  op  the  Eoyal  Horticultukal  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  14. 

Bath  Rohe  Show.— The  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
will  be  held  in  Bath,  June  28. 

Thornton  Heath  Horticubtural  Society.— The  third  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  K.  T.  Oelrichs,  Esq.,  on 
Wednesday,  August  27. 

A Giant  Apple  Tree.— The  American  Magazine  of  llisiorg  mentions 
that  at  Showhegan,  Maine,  there  is  standing  a russet  apple  tree,  with  a 
trunk  41  ft.  across  at  the  base,  and  branches  which  cover  a space  03  ft. 
Ill  diameter.  The  age  is  not  stated. 

“ The  Ro.sarian’s  Year  Book  for  1882,”  edited  by  tlie  Rev.  H.  H. 
D Ombrain,  must  bo  regarded  by  every  true  rosarian  as  a key  to  tlie 
rose  garden.  It  is  elegant  in  appearance,  the  contents  are  well  chosen, 
and  in  respect  of  utility  it  is  of  iiermanent  value.  Mr.  liakcr  contributes 
on  the  Eriomies  of  tho  Rose  ; Mr.  G.  Raul  on  Marechal  Niol  as  a groon- 
honse  rose  ; Mr.  E.  Mawloy  on  the  Weather  of  the  past  Rose  Year ; Mr 
Garden  Roses,  and  there  are  some  half-dozen  other  papers 
that  will  bo  road  with  delight. 
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“Tiiw  I’lioi'iTAiiuc  Cui/ruitK  OK  Land  in  Ikki.and”  iit  tho  Biibjoct 
of  an  iuturuating  letter  by  Mr.  Ablott  in  tho  'J'imcH  of  Monday  hint.  Tlio 
writer  proposes  extensive  tree  planting,  more  especially  on  tho  poorer 
lands  and  in  places  whore  shelter  is  rcMinirod. 

^ Tiik  i,atk  Mil.  Niven. — The  friends  of  tho  late  curator  of  tho  Old 
llotanic  (iardens,  Hull,  have  promoted  a fund  in  recognition  of  his 
twenty-eight  years’  service  to  tho  gardens,  as  also  of  his  “ contributions 
to  botanical  science.”  The  fund  will  bo  applied  for  the  benelit  of  his 
widow  and  children. 

The  Ki.kotkio  Exiiihition  at  the  Ciiv.sTAii  Paeacb  is  in  a very 
forward  state,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  it  will  fully  justify  tho  labours 
devoted  to  it  and  tho  expectations  of  tho  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters. 
Tho  principal  feature,  necessarily,  will  bo  found  in  the  various  systems 
of  lighting. 

“ Paxton  .s  b LOWER  Garden.” — Part  17  of  this  liandsomo  work  con- 
tains coloured  figures  of  tho  coiiious-llowored  Crab  (Malus Jloribunda)  and 
Walkers  Cattleya  {Vattlci/a  Walkcriana).  The  last  named,  although  by 
no  moans  a new  plant,  having  been  described  in  tho  Botanical  llecjister 
under  the  name  C.  bulbosa,  is  not  often  seen,  and  may  be  rogardod  as  a 
rarity.  As  hero  figured  the  prevailing  colour  is  a soft  mauvy  pink,  tho 
labolluni  blotched  with  pale  yellow. 

“The  Journal  ok  the  11.H.S.”  is  not  extinct,  for  we  have  just 
received  Vol.  VI.  all  in  ono  lump.  It  contains  reports  of  meetings  from 
September  !(!,  18i9,  to  August  24,  1880,  and  outlines  of  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  floral  meetings  by  the  Rev.  G.  Honslow.  The  three 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Hibberd  on  tho  Hyacinth,  tho  Daffodil,  and 
the  Pelargonium  are  reproduced  in  full,  apart  from  the  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Spring  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on 
\yednesdays,  March  29  and  April  20,  and  the  schedules  are  now  being 
distributed.  At  the  first  of  the  two  meetings,  classes  are  provided  for 
hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  amaryllis,  lachenalias,  cyclamens,  azaleas, 
and  hardy  and  Chinese  primulas ; and  to  the  second  the  principal  subjects 
invited^  are  hardy  and  greenhouse  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  pot  roses, 
cinerarias,  auriculas,  pelargoniums,  and  begonias.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation as  to  whether  begonias  grown  for  their  leaves  or  flowers  are  to  be 
shown. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  are  apparently  throwing  away  a 
golden  opportunity  for  rendering  their  exhibition  of  electric  apparatus 
and  effects  complete  for  scientific  purposes,  and  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  general  public.  They  have  made  no  arrangements  for  testing  or 
demonstrating  the  power  of  the  electric  light  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants.  A series  of  experiments  open  to  public  observation  could  no 
arranged  with  the  least  imaginable  difficulty  or  expense, 
and  Mr.  Head,  the  horticultural  manager  to  the  company,  would  be 
just  the  man  to  settle  all  the  preliminaries.  It  is  the  best  time  of  year  for 
such  experiments,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  public  in  them  is 
concerned,  for  whatever  pertains  to  horticulture  has  peculiar  attractions 
for  the  people  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  A little  race  between 
solar  and  electric  light  might  be  started  with  potted  strawberries  as  the 
jockeys,  and  in  the  germination  of  seeds  some  useful  and  immensely 
interesting  experiments  might  be  made.  We  submit  that  this  matter  is 
worth  serious  consideration  at  this  particular  moment. 

_ Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  a few  days  since  in  the  Council  Room,  Oxford, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor.  From  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
presented  to  the  meeting,  and  unanimously  adopted,  the  financial  and 
other  results  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  appear  to 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Mr.  W.  Greenaway,  who  was  appointed 
secretary  some  time  since  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  retired  after 
forty-five  years’  service,  was  re-elected.  The  committee  for  the  current 
year  was  elected,  and  other  routine  matters  were  disposed  of  with  the 
usual  degree  of  cordiality.  It  was  stated  that  the  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a testimonial  to  the  late  secretary  in  recognition  of 
his  services  had  already  reached  £50,  and  that  the  presentation  would  be 
shortly  made.  It  was  arranged  to  hold  the  exhibitions  for  the  current 
year  as  under— Commemoration  Show,  Tuesday,  June  13;  Second 
Summer  Show,  Wednesday,  August  2 ; and  the  Third  Summer  Show, 
Wednesday,  September  6. 

The  Earliest  Spring  on  Record  is  now  in  all  probability  in  pro- 
™ust  speak  of  “ spring  ” when  trees  are  coming  into  leaf 
and  the  birds  are  in  full  song  and  even  busy  nesting,  although,  aa  regards 
the  alman^,  this  is  but  the  middle  of  January  and  the  “depth  of 
winter.  Reference  to  the  Garden  Oracle  will  show  that  the  proper 
mean  temperature  of  this  particular  14th  of  January,  as  deduced  from 
the  observations  of  forty- three  years,  is  36 '6  Fah.  Within  the  past  few 
days  the  actual  temperature  has  reached  nearly  60  deg.  Fah.  It  is 
inevitame  therefore  that  vegetation  should  be  aroused,  and  that  un- 
seasonable phenomena  are  abundant.  We  could  adduce  examples  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  but  it  would  be  waste  of  time,  because  they 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  But  one  amongst  many  we  must  make 
mention  of.  We  received  on  Thursday  last  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  a 
l^looms  of  Clianthus  puniceus,  accompanied  with  strong 
healthy  leaves,  the  flowers  being  fresh,  and  stout,  and  bright.  These 
were  cm  a plant  trained  to  an  open  wall  in  the  garden  of  M.  F. 

isset.  Esq.,  M.P.  The  gardener,  Mr.  May,  has  known  the  plant  many 
years,  but  has  never  before  seen  it  flower  in  January.  As  regards  the 
general  case,  many  persons  will  of  course  be  delighted  to  see  primroses 
and  violets  in  flower,  and  thorns  in  leaf,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  ; 

ut  these  occurrences  will  occasion  pain  rather  than  pleasure  to  those 
w o have  watched  the  seasons  through  many  years,  and  have  learned 
rom  experience  to  fear  an  early  spring  as  the  possible  presage  of  disaster. 

week  or  two  of  frost  would  even  now  be  beneficial,  but  in  a few  weeks 
nence  frost  will  be  simply  destructive,  and  it  is  but  too  likely  we  shall 
ave  a taste  of  it  when  the  weathercock  turns  to  the  east. 


FRAME  Cm/rURE  OF  EARI.Y  CUCUMBERS. 

Hy  .losKi’ii  Macdonai.i). 

As  tho  mtuinor  in  which  wo  arrange  tho  frame  devoted  to  tho  early 
cucuinliors  is  somewhat  difforent  to  that  goiierally  known,  I have  thought 
it  might  bo  iisofnl  if  I describe  it  to  your  readers.  J<’irst,  it  must  bo 
stated  that  thoso  who  wish  to  adopt  tho  plan  which  will  bo  detailed  must 
bo  prepared  to  provide  a larger  quantity  of  frosh  stable  manure  than  is 
nocoHsary  for  a hotbed  made  in  tho  ordinary  way.  But  tho  advantage 
of  my  j)lan  is  so  great,  that  although  it  does  take  a larger  ijuantity  of 
fermenting  materials  it  can  bo  strongly  recommended.  In  tho  first  jdaco 
the  heat  furnished  is  more  regular,  and  very  much  less  steam  is  generated 
inside  tho  frame,  which  is  a point  of  considerable  importance,  audit 
removes  all  risk  of  the  roots  being  burnt  by  too  much  heat  in  tho  bed. 

A frame  of  any  size  may  bo  used,  or  indeed  any  number  of  frames. 
We  have  two  frames  with  two  lights  each  placed  side  by  side,  as  we 
require  a large  supply,  but  for  a small  family  ono  two-light  frame  will 
suffice.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  out  a pit  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  larger 
every  way  than  the  frame.  This  is  to  receive  the  fermenting  materials 
to  furnish  bottom  heat  to  the  frame,  and  at  tho  same  time  it  serves  tho 
important  purpose  of  reducing  the  height  of  tho  frame,  so  that  neither 
the  bod  nor  tho  frame  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  wind  as  when  the 
manure  is  entirely  above.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan 
in  its  entirety,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  carrying  away  the  water 
that  will  accumulate  in  tho  pit.  A drain  will  in  fact  bo  necessary,  and 
in  digging  out  the  soil  the  bottom  should  be  so  sloped  as  to  bring  the 
water  to  one  particular  point,  and  from  this  a drain  must  be  proviefed  to 
take  the  water  away.  But  as  the  liquid  that  will  accumulate  there  is 
too  good  to  be  wasted,  containing  as  it  does  the  drainage  from  the 
manure-heap,  we  are  careful  to  preserve  it,  and  to  do  this  we  conduct  it 
by  means  of  the  drain  into  a large  tank  in  which  it  is  collected  for  use 
as  may  be  required. 

To  support  the  frame  some  brick  piers  are  provided,  and  these  are  one 
foot  square.  For  a two-light  frame  three  piers  in  front  and  three  at  the 
back  will  be  necessary.  A three-light  frame  will  require  one  additional  pier 
at  the  back  and  front ; or  to  put  it  another  way,  there  should  be  one  pier 
to  every  four  feet  run  of  frame,  and  they  should  be  two  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  They  must  be  quite  level  on  the  top,  and  on 
them  should  be  placed  a thick  board  one  foot  wide  and  just  the  length 
of  the  frame.  On  this  board  the  frame  is  placed,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
when  the  frame  is  in  its  place  the  board  should  project  inside  of  the 
frame  three  or  four  inches  to  form  a bearing  for  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
which  is  formed  with  boards  two  inches  in  thickness  and  in  length  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  frame.  The  boards  should  be  placed  an  inch  apart 
to  allow'  the  heat  to  rise  freely  between  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
frame  has  a bottom  resting  on  piers,  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  less  expensive  to  have  the  bottom  permanently  fixed  to  the  frame. 
No  doubt  it  wilFappear  to  some  as  a rather  expensive  contrivance  ; but 
really,  considering  the  number  of  years  it  will  last,  it  is  not  so.  A good 
frame  properly  taken  care  of  will  last  for  twenty  years,  and  the  boards 
for  the  bottom  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  twelve  years.  The 
brick  piers  will  of  course  last  a lifetime.  The  tank  for  the  reception  of 
the  surplus  water  may  if  desired  be  dispensed  with,  but  we  find  it  most 
valuable  in  supplying  the  garden  with  liquid  manure.  When  comparing  the 
cost  of  this  plan  with  the  ordinary  hot-bed  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  every  way  more  convenient.  The  frame  once  put  in  its 
position  remains  so.  There  is  no  sinking  in  the  bed  itself  to  take 
place  and  a more  uniform  heat  is  maintained  for  the  plants. 

The  preparation  of  the  fermenting  materials  is  the  same  to  a great 
extent  as  for  an  ordinary  hotbed.  The  times  to  commence  operations 
must  be  guided  by  the  date  cucumbers  are  required  for  use.  In  my  own 
case  we  require  them  as  early  in  the  season  as  we  can  obtain  them,  and 
we  commence  preparing  the  fermenting  materials  about  the  middle  of 
December.  The  plants  are  raised  in  pots  in  the  stove,  the  seed  being 
sown  in  November.  In  dealing  with  tho  fermenting  materials,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  prepare  eight  or  ten  cartloads  of  fresh 
stable  manure  ; sufficient,  in  fact,  to.fill  the  pit  level  with  the  top  of  the 
piers.  This  must  be  well  prepared  by  being  laid  in  a heap  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  six  or 
seven  days.  It  is  important  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  under  the 
frame  should  be  well  sweetened,  as  there  is  no  means  after  the  frame  is 
put  on  of  renewing  it.  In  filling  it  in  it  should  be  well  beaten  by  the 
back  of  a fork  to  make  it  moderately  firm  before  the  frame  is  put  on, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  as  a support  to  the  frame. 

The  preparation  of  the  manure  for  the  linings,  which  are  to  be  made 
up  all  round  the  outside  of  the  frame,  need  not  occupy  much  time,  but 
much  will  depend  on  its  condition  when  brought  to  the  garden.  If  it  is 
fresh  from  the  stable,  it  must  be  laid  in  a heap  and  turned  over  twice, 
and  this  should  be  done  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  frame 
is  put  in  its  place  ; in  fact,  plenty  of  fermenting  materials  must  be  pre- 
pared, so  that  the  pit  may  be  filled  with  it,  and  the  frame  put  on 
and  the  linings  made  up  at  one  time.  Respecting  the  linings,  much  of 
the  success  will  depend  on  how  thick  they  are  made,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  managed.  We  make  our  linings  four  feet  wide  all  round 
the  bed.  A few  barrowfuls  of  new  stuff  will  simply  be  of  no  use  at  all,  for 
the  cold  winds  will  blow  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  manure.  What  is 
wanted  is  a substantial  lining  of  leaves  and  manure,  and  then  it  will 
retain  a good  heat  for  some  time.  I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  up 
the  lining  to  the  height  of  the  frame  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  materials 
in  the  bottom  will  furnish  the  heat  required  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  But  as  the  warmth  declines  beneath  the  frame  an  addition  to 
the  linings  will  become  necessary,  and  additions  must  be  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  materials  sink  down  and  the  heat  declines.  I do 
not  turn  the  linings  in  this  case  as  with  the  ordinary  hotbed,  for  with  a 
wide  lining  and  good  material  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  them  for  some 
time.  It  has  occurred  in  my  experience  that  during  a spell  of  cold 
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weathfr  in  May  tho  heat  in  the  bod  has  been  insiiftloient ; when  this  has 
been  the  case  I have  taken  away  to  a depth  of  a foot  or  eighteen  inches 
of  tho  old  lining,  and  put  fresh  material  in  its  place,  and  this  addition 
has  always  brought  up  tho  heat  again  in  a few  days. 

For  pliicing  on  the  top  of  tho  linings  wo  have  some  wood  covers, 
made  with  foather-odgo  boards  nailed  to  cross  pieces  of  wood.  These 
covers  are  the  same  width  as  the  linings,  and  wo  find  them  most  useful 
in  confining  tho  heat  about  tho  frame  and  keeping  olF  the  rain.  In  con- 
sequence tho  linings  retain  their  heat  much  longer  than  would  bo  tho 
case  if  they  wore  fully  exposed  to  tho  weather. 

After  tho  first  portion  of  the  linings  is  made,  and  the  boards  put  in 
the  frame  to  hold  the  soil,  the  bod  must  be  left  for  four  or  five  days  to 
allow  the  heat  to  rise.  In  the  meantime  the  soil  can  be  made  ready,  and 
a few  thin  turfs  obtained  to  lay  on  the  boards  to  prevent  tho  fine  soil 
from  filtering  through  tho  intervening  spaces  ; or  if  these  are  not  to  be  had, 
rough  turfy  loam  or  peat  may  be  laid  on  the  bottom.  I find  that  grown  in 
this  way  cucumbers  will  bear  a heavier  soil  than  when  the  roots  have  the 
opportunity  of  pushingdown  into  tho  manure  formingthe  hotbed,  and  they 
feel  the  effects  of  bright  sunshiny  weather  sooner,  and  require  more  water. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  suspended  as  it  were  on 
a bed  of  soil,  for  tho  manure  at  the  bottom  sinks  away  in  course  of 
time,  and  leaves  a vacant  space  underneath  the  boards. 

This  will  explain  why  they  do  better  in  a soil  somewhat  heavier  than 
it  is  usual  to  provide  for  cucumbers.  One  half  good  tenacious  loam  and 
a quarter  each  of  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  will  form  a 
very  suitable  compost,  and  before  using  it  should  be  laid  out  on  the  floor 
of  an  open  shed  for  a short  time  to  dry  if  the  soil  and  manure  are  at  all 
wet  when  mixed  together.  A depth  of  ten  inches  over  the  frame  will  be 
the  most  suitable  for  the  bed,  and  this,  with  two  or  three  surface  dress- 
ings at  different  times  during  the  summer,  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  plants  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  compost  may  be  put  in  the 
frame  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  because  it  will  require  to  be  warmed  before 
either  plants  or  seeds  are  put  in,  and  it  will  probably  require  four  or  five 
days  for  the  heat  to  pass  through  it. 

The  planting  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  temperature  in  the  frame 
rises  to  70  degrees.  Our  plants,  as  before  stated,  are  raised  in  the  stove, 
and  they  are  quite  ready  for  putting  out  as  soon  as  tho  bed  is  ready. 
We  put  two  plants  under  each  light  in  one  two-light  frame,  and  in  the 
other  we  sow  seed.  Three  or  four  seeds  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  li>;ht,  and  if  they  all  grow,  the  weakest  plants  are  drawn  out,  leaving 
two  to  each  bght.  The  next  most  important  step  is  to  keep  up  a regular 
heat  in  the  frame.  The  weather  will  influence  this  a good  deal,  but  I 
do  not  disturb  the  linings  in  any  way.  I can  maintain  a day  temperature 
of  70  deg.  without  sun-heat,  and  as  soon  as  it  declines  below  that  point 
fresh  manure  is  added.  The  covering  boards  are  lifted  off,  and  the 
surface  of  the  old  lining  stirred  to  a depth  of  a few  inches,  and  the  new 
material  placed  on  the  top. 

The  covering  of  the  frame  at  night  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
A high  night  temperature  is  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  when  the  bed 
is  first  made  up  night  coverings, ^must  be  sparingly  employed  in  mild 
weather.  So  long  as  the  thermometer  in  the  frame  registers  65  deg.  in 
the  morning  without  any  external  covering  none  should  be  employed. 
A mean  of  60  deg.  is  a safe  night  temperature  for  cucumbers  in  a frame 
up  to  the  end  of  March,  and  after  that  time  a rise  of  5 deg.  by  night 
and  day  may  be  safely  allowed.  But  external  coverings  are  sure  to  be 
required,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  Russian  mats,  laid  on  two  or 
three  thick,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

Air  giving  to  early  cucumbers  in  a frame  is  a delicate  business  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  its  admission  must  be  done  cautiously. 
Ventilation  the  plants  must  have  to  ensure  their  being  kept  growing  and 
in  good  health,  and  on  still  mild  nights  very  often  it  is  possible  to  admit 
a little  air  with  advantage.  During  the  day  every  favourable  opportunity 
must  be  taken  advantage  of  to  admit  air  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  the 
opening  to  be  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  outside.  The  admission  of  cold  currents  of  air 
must  of  course  be  avoided.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  must  be  considerably  less  than  later  on,  when  the  plants  are 
bearing  good  crops  of  fruit  and  when  the  sun  has  more  influence.  Never- 
theless, if  there  is  a strong  bottom  heat  the  soil  will  be  sure  to  become 
dry,  and  water  must  be  given  as  often  as  it  is  required,  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  In  every  case  the  water  used  should  be  heated  to  a temperature 
of  80  deg. 

Shading  is  very  necessary,  especially  while  the  plants  are  young,  and 
unless  shading  is  resorted  to  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  the  tem- 
perature will  increase  to  an  injurious  degree,  and  there  will  be  a risk  of 
the  plants  being  scorched  up  or  seriously  injured.  Sudden  outbursts  of 
strong  sunshine  after  a few  dull  days  must  be  watched  for,  and  the 
shading  put  on  immediately,  for  that  is  the  time  when  cucumber  plants 
suffer  most.  These  notes  have  extended  to  such  a length  that  I can 
only  say,  further,  that  the  stopping  of  the  plants  and  the  pegging  down 
of  the  growth  is  the  same  for  early  cucumbers  as  for  those  grown  in 
frames  for  later  crops  ; and,  as  those  details  will  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  able  to  follow  me  so  far,  I will  not  now  dwell  upon  them. 

lloiTiNG  Off  of  Vine  Roots. — MM.  Planchon  and  Millardot  have 
shown  that  in  the  South  of  F’canco  the  rotting  off  of  the  roots  of  vines  with- 
out visible  cause — those  known  as  “pourridie” — is  the  work  of  a large  fungus 
which  lives  on  the  ro  its  of  various  trees,  but  more  especially  pine  trees. 
Similar  cases  of  “ pourridie”  have  been  noticed  in  the  Burgundy  country, 
where  they  have  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  phylloxera.  In  a 
recent  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Prilliaux  shows  that  in 
.Llaute-Marne  the  evil  is  caused  by  a small  whitish  fungus,  Rocsleri 
hypojea,  which  eats  into  and  disorganizes  tho  roots.  Ho  points  out  that 
in  cases  of  “ pourridie”  rooting  up  and  burning  tho  stocks  is  not  a certain 
remedy,  as  fragments  of  tho  diseased  roots  are  sure  to  break  off’  in  the 
ground  and  remain  there  uudotectod  centres  of  infection. 
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KOYAL  nOliTlCULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL 
AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  January  10. 

The  subjects  submitted  to  the  respective  committees  on  this  occasion  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  but  they  comprised  several  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  The  most  noteworthy  contributions  were  the 
splendid  primulas  and  magnificent  zonal  pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  II.  Cannell 
and  Sons;  the  primulas  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  ; a series  of  new 
azaleas  from  Mr.  Todinan,  which  promise  to  bo  of  immense  value  for  decora- 
tive purposes  and  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  a collection  of  home-grown 
oranges  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a large  and 
densely-flowered  bush  of  the  invaluable  Bornean  jasmine,  Jasminum  gracil- 
limum  ; a good  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Queen  Victoria,  a beautiful  variety 
with  orange-coloured  flowers  ; a fine  example  of  the  elegant  Davallia  Mariesi, 
and  several  novelties  which  had  certificates  conferred  upon  them.  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  sent  baskets  of  their  fine  primulas  Ilolborn 
Gem  and  Rosy  Morn,  the  first  of  which  had  a certificate  of  the  first  class 
conferred  upon  it.  ....  , 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  two  splendid 
stands  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  each  containing  twenty  varieties,  and  represent- 
ing the  finest  single  and  double  zonals  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  a score 
or  so  of  remarkablv  fine  specimens  of  Primula  Princess  of  Wales.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  sent  a fine  basket  of  cool  orchids,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  odontoglossums,  all  of  which  were  furnished  with  grandly- 
developed  spikes.  From  Chiswick  came  a fine  bank  of  double  and  single 
primulas,  in  which  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  other  of 
the  splendid  double  varieties  raised  at  Burghley,  were  admirably  represented. 
Amongst  others  was  a plant  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  bearing  equal  numbers  of 
white  and  peach  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
seat  some  splendid  sprays  of  Lapageria  rosea  ; and  Mr.  Green,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  contributed  flowering  branches  of  the  showy  Bignonia  radicana, 
for  which  he  received  a vote  of  thanks.  , m 

Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  W,  J.  Connell,  Esq.,  Bushey  Down,  Tooting 
Common,  exhibited  a series  of  new  azaleas,  which  form  a quite  new  type  and 
are  likely  to  prove  most  valuable  for  decorations  in  a cut  state  and  otherwise 
during  the  winter  season.  The  plants  are  of  compact  habit,  and  the  flowers 
are  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  of  Azalea  amcena,  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance,  and  produced  in  great  abundance  very  early  in  the  year.  They  are 
indeed  so  early  in  flowering  that  they  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  at  Christmas 
with  the  aid  of  but  little  artificial  heat.  The  most  valuable  of  the  varieties 
staged  were  Prince  Leopold,  bright  reddish  scarlet,  the  flowers  very  stout 
and  beautifully  formed  ; Princess  Beatrice,  pure  white,  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  very  stout  and  waxy  in  texture ; Miss  Nellie,  rose-purple,  a rich  and 
pleasing  shade  of  colour,  and  Miss  Annie,  purplish  magenta. 

Chief  amongst  the  subjects  before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  a collection  of 
oranges  grown  at  Sawbridgeworth,  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  foon  ; six 
excellent  baskets  of  mushrooms  from  Mr.  J . Baxter,  Lancefield  Road,  Harrow 
Road,  N.W, ; six  fine  dishes  of  apples  from  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Straften,  Tillington 
Rectory,  Petworth  ; two  excellent  baskets  of  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  grapes,  cut 
from  vines  grafted  on  the  Royal  Muscadine,  from  Mr.  Burnett  ;^a  dish  of 
Nugget  potato,  a handsome  white  round,  from  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Sandywell 
Park,  Cheltenham,  and  dishes  of  apples  from  Messrs,  W.  Cutbush  and  K,on, 
Highgate,  and  other  exhibitors. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Icdia  anceps  Fcifc'jt.— A very  beautiful  variety  ; the'.flowers  large,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  labellum  purple  veined  with  crimson  and  marked 
with  yellow. 

Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty.— k.  handsome  variety  with  large  flowers  of  tine 
form  and  of  a deep  blush-pink  heavily  veined  with  deep  rose. 

To  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  for 

Briea  luicmalis  A fine  variety  of  this  invaluable  winter- blooming  heath 

with  flowers  of  the  purest  whits.  It  is,  we  understand,  a sport  from  the 
typical  form,  aud  will  there  can  be  no  doubt  be  of  immense  value  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  its  season. 

To  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for 

Iris  Kolpakowikiana. — A dwarf-growing  species  of  great  beauty  ; the  flowers 
are  comparatively  large,  and  of  a rich  purplish  blue  marked  with  golden 
yellow. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for 

Vrimula  Holborn  Gem.—k  superb  variety  with  flowers  of  large  size,  remark- 
ably stout  in  substance,  beautifully  fringed,  and  of  a rich  and  pleasing  shade 
of  azure-blue. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

Brimida  Princess  of  JFales.—kn  exquisitely  beautiful  variety,  bearing  large 
flowers  of  grand  form  and  finish  and  in  noble  trusses ; the  colour  is  a very 
distinct  aud  beautiful  shade  of  blush-pink. 


A Railway  in  tub  Tree  Tops. — The  following  paragraph  is  from  a recent 
issue  of  the  Argus  of  Petaluma,  California  : — “It  may  not  be  known  outside  of 
the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  situated,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a fact,  that  m 
Sonoma  county  (Cal. ) we  have  an  original  and  successful  piece  of  railroad 
engineering  and  building  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  county,  near  the  coast,  may  be  seen  an  actual  roadbed  in  the  tree 
tops.  Between  the  Clipper  Mills  and  Stuart’s  Point,  where  the  road  crosses 
a deep  ravine,  the  trees  are  sawed  off  on  a level,  and  tho  timber  and  ties  laid 
on  the  stumps.  In  the  centre  of  the  ravine  mentioned,  two  huge  redwood 
trees,  standing  side  by  side,  form  a substantial  support,  and  they  are  cut  oil 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  cars  loaded  with  heavy  saw  logs  pass 
over  them  with  as  much  security  as  if  it  were  framed  in  the  most  scientitio 
manner.  ‘ All  roads  lead  to  Romo  ’ except  this  one.  The  builders  never 
contemplated  a terminus  at  San  Francisco,  Petaluma,  or  Chicago,  but  merely 
to  convoy  heavy  timber  from  the  woods  to  their  mill.  Thorc  are  many  places 
in  our  redwood  forests  where  this  example  might  be  followed  profitably,  as  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  grade  through  with  a cross-cut  saw  and  lay  the  ties  on 
the  stumps  than  to  remove  tho  trees.  Wo  can  boast  of  a broad-ijaugo,  a 
narrow-gauge,  and  a road  in  the  tree  tops— yet  wo  are  not  all  happy. 
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*'  HiiHtiHKi)  Ih  ho  Unit  oxpoctoth  nothin}',  for  vorily  ho  Hhall  not  bo  diHap- 
pointotl.”  So  Bivid  tho  8ii}(0  Simoho,  ami  ao  say  1.  Tlioro  could  bo  nothin}' 
moro  abaurd  than  for  mo  to  expect  in  your  Chriatmaa  number  another 
doli}'htfnl  paper  on  “eloquent  pebbles,”  aiich  aa  tho  h’ormor  i’liiloaophcr 
gave  ua  last  year  at  page  660.  And  having  ontortained  an  al)aurd  expecta- 
tion, it  waa  not  tho  losa  abaurd  to  fool  (aa  I really  did)  a aouao  of 
disappointment  when  1 found  tho  learned  man  discoursing  on  storage  of 
force  instead  of  probing,  aa  I had  hoped  ho  would,  into  tho  bowels  of  tho 
earth.  It  is  well  perhaps  that  lovers  of  gardens  should  bo  occasionally 
reminded  of  tho  many  and  groat  opportunities  for  the  study  of  nature  their 
gardens  afford  them,  not  only  as  to  tho  trees  and  ilowers  and  birds,  but  of 
the  earth  beneath,  and  tho  waters  under  tho  oartli.  A very  consider- 
able progress  in  tho  study  of  geology  may  bo  made  in  any  garden,  and 
as  a matter  of  courso  in  some  gardens  moro  than  others.  When  I have  been 
wandering  in  mountainous  regions  I have  thought  of  tho  singular  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  study  of  geology,  because  so  many  kinds  of  strata  aro 


Oolitic  and  'J'erliary  periods,  and  lie  has  lieon  an  uHaiduous  collecUir 
of  common  pobliles  bearing  casta  of  echinites,  remains  of  sponges,  ventri- 
culites, and  other  such  things.  Amon]/st  these  are  some  extremely 
beautiful  objects:  one  little  fo8sil,'indeed,  he  has  hiul  luounled  in  gold  to 
attach  to  his  watch-chain,  and  several  of  tho  larger  ones  would  make  elegant 
lirooches  and  cabinet  ornaments.  Proceeding  from  this  to  tho  artist's 
museum,  I was  there  entertained  with  a display  of  prehistoric  implements 
and  ornaments,  very  many  of  tho  stone  celts,  arrowheads,  and  knives  having 
acciuired  beautiful  iridescent  colours  or  crusts  of  lichen  growth  through  the 
eifect  of  tho  atmosphere  upon  them  during  thousands  of  years.  80  far  wo 
have  points  of  interest,  but  tho  one  point  that  fixed  my  attention  was  tho 
fact  that  those  gentlemen  had,  during  many  years’  hunting  for  tho  things 
their  minds  wore  sot  upon,  visited  tho  same  gravel  pits,  grubbed  at  tho  same 
heaps  of  roadside  gravel,  and  scrutinized,  in  tho  way  of  people  who  have  lost 
something,  the  same  gravel  roads  and  depositories  of  flinty  rubbish.  Tho 
naturalist  had  never  found  in  tho  places  frequented  by  both  a single  flint 
implement,  and  the  ethnologist  had  not  found  a single  echinus,  or  taken  any 
special  notice  of  tho  spiculao  of  sponges.  It  is  said  tho  lover  can  behold  only 


SPICULES  OF  SPONOES  fAND  VENTRICULITES  FROM  GARDEN  GRAVEL. 


exposed  to_ view,  as  we  traverse  the  country  and  observe  railway  cuttings, 
and  landslips,  and  quarries,  and  the  natural  peaks  and  caverns,  many  of 
ftem  displaying  the  work  of  Time  in  destroying  as  well  as  the  power  of 
Nature  in  building  up.  But  great  was  my  surprise  one  happy  day  in  the 
not-long-ago  to  discover  that  in  the  heart  of  London,  where  one  may  say 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  Nature  on  the  subject  of  geology, 
there  are  nevertheless  many  and  golden  opportunities.  The  museums  un- 
doubtedly offer  us  immense  and  ready  aid,  but  their  help,  though  precious, 
18  all  at  second  hand.  One  day,  when  making  some  business  calls  in  a 
northern  suburb,  I visited  two  gentlemen,  who  both  possess  good  jirivate 
museums,  which  are  none  the  less  worth  exploring  that  they  are  on  a 
limited  scale  and  restricted  in  range  of  subjects,  and  altogether  unpre- 
tentious in  their  general  fashion.  Now,  I shall  make  a revelation  about  these 
gentlemen  and  their  museums  that  I consider  of  immense  interest.  It 
shows  how  we  may  train  our  eyes  to  the  finding  of  certain  things,  and 
become  almost  utterly  oblivious  of  other  things  that  are  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  that  we  should  actually  prize  if  our  attention  were 
directed  to  them.  The  literary  gentleman  is  rich  in  fossils  of  the 


one  face ! Is  it  not  true — at  least  sometimes — that  the  man  of  science  can  see 
only  one  thing  P or,  say,  only  one  thing  at  a time,  and  is  apt  to  be  blind  to 
things  that  really  ought  to  interest  him  ? I confess  I often  think  of  these 
two  when  I come  upon  a heap  of  newly-deposited  gravel-stones,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  both  natural  and  artificial  objects,  and  occasionally  make  a find 
that  I value.  But  the  two  collectors  I have  referred  to  gave  me  the  impetus, 
and  I made  many  a search  before  I knew  how  to  detect  amidst  a heap  of 
shapeless  pebbles  the  one  beauty  on  which  was  written  a true  chapter  of  the 
real  history  of  the  life  of  this  glad  old  planet. 

Having  been  favoured  with  the  subjoined  cuts  from  drawings  by  the 
Eev.  H.  Eley,  I wish  to  introduce  to  the  reader  his  interesting  little  book, 
called  “Geology  in  the  Garden,”  published  by  Bell  and  Daldy.  Mr.  Eley 
treats  tho  subject  in  a thoroughly  scientific  manner,  with  the  aid  of  maps,  sec- 
tions, and  figures.  The  phenomena  of  the  glacial  period  and  the  transport  of 
boulders,  the  successive  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  land,  and  the 
former  connexion  of  Britain  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  learnedly  but 
most  agreeably  discoursed  upon  in  this  charming  book  ; and  we  are  enabled 
to  connect  our  fossils  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  with  the  scenes  and  circum- 
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Blancos  of  their  origin.  Mr.  Eley  lias  in  riew  ono  amonf^st  many  practical 
lessons,  and  this  ono  is  that  in  every  (garden  considerable  progress  may  be 
made  in  the  study  of  geology,  and  the  collection  of  fossils  and  casts  from 
the  gravel  of  the  garden  path  is  ono  great  step  towards  genuine  study,  as 
also  in  tlio  acejuiremont  of  a real  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  the  group  of  objects  presented,  figures  1 to  11  represent  various 
spicules  of  sponges.  They  are  greatly  magnified,  their  natural  appearance 
being  that  of  sparkling  sparry  dust.  Hy  cracking  a flint  pebble  with  a 
hammer  wo  may  often  obtain  from  within  a grand  collection  of  these 
spicules,  whieli  in  truth  wore  the  original  skeleton  of  the  sponge  around 
which  the  flint  was  formed,  h’iguro  12  is  a common  vontriculite,  or  “ fossil 
mushroom.”  The  ventriculites  are  zoophytes  allied  to  the  sponges,  of  which 
there  were  many  species  in  the  seas  in  which  the  chalk  formation  was 
deposited.  In  Mantell’s  “ Geology  of  Sussex  ” these  are  treated  of  at  length. 
In  figure  13  we  have  probably  another  species  of  ventriculite  penetrated  by 
distinct  foramina  around  the  superior  margin,  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  which  suggests  its  organic  origin.  Those  who  will  diligently  hunt  will 
not  fail  to  find  amongst  the  commonest  garden  pebbles  very  distinctly- 
marked  fossils  and  casts  of  fossils,  equal  in  beauty  to  those  now  figured,  or 
those  figured  last  year  at  page  660.  S. 


liOYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 
BY  OLD  MASTERS. 

By  old  masters  we  are  now  to  understand  painters  that  have  passed  away, 
without  regard  to  epoch,  era,  date,  or  school.  In  this  exhibition  we  find 
pictures  by  Wilkie,  Turner,  Constable,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Van  Os,  George 
Vincent,  and  James  Ward  ; all  painters,  as  one  may  say,  of  yesterday,  and 
all  representing  scenes  and  habits  with  which  the  present  generation  is  or 
should  be  fairly  well  acquainted.  Perhaps  of  this  latest  group  of  “ Old 
Masters  ” Wilkie  takes  us  more  completely  into  the  past  than  any,  because 
the  life  of  his  pictures  rests  on  local  customs,  costumes,  and  orders  of 
thought  that  undoubtedly  have  passed  away  with  the  genius  who  delighted 
in  depicting  them,  for  the  hypercritical  may  be  assured  that  Wilkie  could 
put  “orders  of  thought”  into  objective  form,  as  well  as  customs  and 
costumes,  and  representative  personages.  But  this  is  an  exhibition  of  old 
masters  for  all  that,  and  a very  delightful  one  and  quite  up  to  the  annual 
average,  although  most  certainly  it  contains  no  startlers,  unless  Romney’s 
grand  portrait  of  Catherine  Lady  Eouse-Boughton,  full  length,  white  dress, 
elegant  figure,  showy,  but  queenly  countenance,  that  occupies  the  exact 
position  in  Gallery  III.  where  a full-length  in  white  dress  appeared  last 
year,  and  turned  the  brains  of  a lot  of  susceptible  people.  Yes,  this  is  a 
grand  exhibition,  numbering  275  works  of  art,  not  one  of  which  will  the 
world  willingly  let  die.  Those  who  can  enjoy  a feast  of  first-class  pictures, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  school  or  prejudice,  will  do  well  to  see  this 
collection  while  there  is  yet  time,  for  as  a matter  of  course  the  same  lot  of 
pictures  will  never  be  brought  together  again. 

The  three  great  guns  of  the  exhibition  are  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney.  There  is  but  one  picture  by  Canaletto,  only  two  by 
Botticelli  (and  horrid  things  they  are),  only  one  by  Landseer,  only  one  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  only  one  by  Mulready,  only  one  by  Isaac  Van 
Ostade,  only  one  by  Piombo,  only  one  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  only  one  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  only  one  by  Antoine  Watteau,  and  only  one  by  Johann 
Zoffany.  But  these  make  a gallery,  and  happy  the  man  might  be  who  could 
possess  them.  But  there  are  four  Calcotts,  three  Claudes,  five  Constables, 
seven  Cuyps,  fifteen  Gainsboroughs,  three  Hals,  three  Hobbemas,  three 
Holbeins,  six  Morlands,  three  Murillos,  four  Ostades,  four  Paul  Potters, 
two  Raffaeles,  six  Rembrandts,  twenty-four  Reynolds,  fourteen  Romneys, 
six  Rubens,  two  Ruysdaels,  four  Jan  Steens,  nine  Teniers,  four  Turners, 
five  Wilkies,  seven  Wilsons,  and  four  Philip  Wouvermans.  The  making  of 
galaxies  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  lost  arts — they  are  made  here  by 
the  wise  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  exhibition  is  so  rich  that  it  seems  a folly  to  particularize,  more 
especially  as  tastes  differ.  But  we  will  venture  to  say  that  many  will,  with 
us,  enjoy  immensely  Colman’s  Sea-piece  (14),  Landseer’s  Bull  (20),  Gains- 
borough’s Landscape  (18),  Morland’s  Fruit  Seller  (25),  Wilson’s  Landscape 
(48),  and  Constable’s  Mill  (52),  which  are  in  the  first  gallery.  In  the 
second  gallery  probably  the  favourites  will  be  Jan  Steen’s  Marriage  Feast 
of  Cana  (55),  wherein  all  the  people  are  as  Dutch  as  possible,  and  several  of 
them  more  drunk  than  desiralDle.  Teniers’  Skittle  Players  (59),  Hobbema’s 
Landscape  (62),  which  is  very  Ruysdaelish  ; Rembrandt’s  Daughter  (63),  a 
grand  bit  of  solid  earnest  painting ; Mierevelt’s  Portraits  (60  and  67), 
Potter’s  Landscape  (69),  Van  der  Neer’s  Skating  (73),  Teniers’  Kermesse 
(88),  a really  glorious  picture,  and  one  of  the  rare  gems  of  which  the  Queen 
is  so  rich  in  the  gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Gallery  III.  is  the  great 
room.  Here  are  auch  grand  things  as  Van  Dyck’s  Clipping  of  the  Wings 
of  Love  (125),  a gorgeous  idyll ; two  fine  decorative  designs  by  Sir  Joshua, 
entitled  Charity  and  Fortitude ; Murillo’s  Immaculate  Conception  (135),  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in  the  world ; Gainsborough’s  Cottage 
Door  (172),  and  a couple  of  Turner’s  and  another  Constable.  Beyond, 
there  are  gems  and  jewels,  but  of  less  importance  than  those  in  the  first 
three  galleries,  and  so  any  one  reading  this  may  know  where  to  find  an  hour’s 
delight  in  the  best  shilling  show  in  the  world. 


'J’liE  Frujt  of  tjif.  PiauKi.Y  Pbau.— Our  correspondent  Mr.  II.  M. 
Chichester  writes  ; — “ The  allusion  to  this  fruit  in  the  review  of  Mr.  A. 
(Smith’s  ‘ Garden  of  Ilyeres,’  romiiida  me  of  what  used  at  Gibraltar  to  be 
thought  the  correct  way  of  eating  it,  at  least  by  those  who,  as  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook  would  say,  ‘cared  for  such  simple  fruits  of  the  earth.’  The  pears 
were  to  be  picked  before  the  sun  was  up  with  the  dew  well  on  them,  and 
the  prickles  were  skilfully  and  carefully  removed  with  a sharp  knife,  or, 
better,  with  the  aid  of  a fork  and  a pair  of  tweezers.  If  not  eaten  at  once 
the  fruit  was  laid  by  in  a cool  dark  place  until  required,  when  the  tops  wore 
sliced  oil',  and  the  pulp,  which  thus  treated  certainly  possessed  a very 
grateful  refreshing  coolness,  was  scooped  out  with  a spoon.  Perhaps  in 
England  wo  do  not  always  attend  enough  to  the  right  temperature  of 
fruit  at  the  time  of  eating.” 


Calls  at  ftrstttes. 

MESSRS.!.  CARTER  AND  CO.’S  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  S.E. 

The  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  at  Forest  Hill  are,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  rich  in  the  various  tender  and  hardy  plants  which 
usually  have  a pliico  in  first-class  establishments,  and  they  contain  several 
special  features  of  great  interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  and  to  a few  of  the  most  important  of  these  we  shall  briefly 
refer. 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  for  many  years 
past  the  Messrs.  Carter  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  im- 
I)rovement  of  the  Chinese  primula,  and  the  notices  that  have  appeared  in 
these  pages  from  time  to  time  will  have  conveyed  some  idea  of  the  success 
with  which  their  labours  in  connexion  with  those  beautiful  flowers  have 
been  attended.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state,  first  of  all,  that  they  have 
not  only  been  successful  in  improving  the  size,  shape,  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  of  the  white  and  crimson  strains  or  types,  but  they  have,  by  j udicioua 
manipulation  and  careful  selection,  succeeded  in  introducing  several  colours 
that  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  distinctness  and  effectiveness.  There 
are,  for  example ; Royal  Purple,  which  in  its  shade  of  rich  crimson-purple  is 
unequalled  in  depth;  and  Vesuvius,  a bright  scarlet  variety,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  brilliant-coloured  primulas  introduced,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best.  But  the  most  important  of  all  at  the  present  moment  is  the  blue 
variety  Holborn  Gem,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  distinct  break  that 
has  yet  been  obtained.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  result  of 
chance ; and  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  removing  some  misapprehension, 
and  in  conveying  a lesson  not  without  value,  to  state  that  it  represents  much 
judgment  and  considerable  labour.  The  first  plant  producing  flowers  of  a 
blue  colour  was  very  different  to  the  superb  strain  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  firm.  It  was  not  overstrong  in  growth,  the  flowers  were  comparatively 
small  in  size,  and  the  colour  decidedly  pale,  and  moreover  it  produced  very 
little  seed  as  compared  with  the  other  strains.  After  an  experience  extend- 
ing over  two  or  three  seasons,  it  became  evident  that  but  little  success  would 
be  obtained  from  depending  upon  the  blue  variety  as  a seed-bearing  parent, 
and  in  putting  the  conclusions  arrived  at  into  practice  one  of  the  best  of  the 
dark  crimson  types  was  selected  for  seed  bearing,  and  the  flowers  were  ferti- 
lized with  pollen  from  the  blue  form.  As  the  result  of  this  cross  two  very 
distinct  and  remarkably  fine  strains  were  obtained.  One  a type  representing 
the  pollen  parent,  but  very  much  improved  in  growth,  and  bearing  flowers 
larger  in  size,  stouter  in  substance,  and  of  a much  deeper  and  more  effective 
shade  of  blue.  The  second  type  partook  of  the  character  of  the  female 
parent,  and  now  forms  a splendid  strain  with  rosy  pink  flowers.  Sub- 
sequently, in  dealing  with  the  blue  variety,  close  attention  has  been  paid  to 
still  further  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  blooms  and  the  vigour  of  growth 
and  to  deepen  the  colour,  and  so  successful  have  been  the  endeavours  that 
the  strain,  as  may  now  be  seen  at  Forest  Hill,  is  equal  in  the  matter  of 
habit  and  quality  to  the  very  finest  of  the  white,  purple,  or  crimson  strains, 
and  bears  withal  flowers  of  a very  rich  shade  of  lavender-blue.  There  are 
at  the  present  moment  about  five  hundred  plants,  all  of  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  in  bloom,  and,  as  they  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses  and  borne  on  stiff  erect  stalks,  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  striking  and  beautiful.  The  second  of  the  two  types  is 
to  be  known  as  Rosy  Morn,  and  is  so  thoroughly  good  in  every  respect  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  at  once  acquiring  a high  degree  of  popularity 
and  taking  a foremost  position  amongst  the  leading  strains.  The  flowers 
are  of  a particularly  rich  shade  of  rosy  pink,  very  large  in  size,  stout  in 
substance,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blue  variety,  they  are  beautifully 
fringed,  and  borne  in  splendid  bouquets  well  above  the  foliage.  Of  this 
there  are  from  five  to  six  hundred  plants  in  full  bloom,  and  wonderfully 
effective  they  are.  The  general  stocks  of  the  other  varieties  are  not  yet  in 
bloom,  as  in  growing  primulas  for  the  supply  of  seed  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  plants  flowering  in  March.  The  examples  grown  for  trial 
purposes  are  just  coming  into  flower,  and  as  the  trial  comprises  nearly  every 
variety  or  type  at  present  known,  it  will  form  a feature  of  considerable 
interest  for  a month  or  six  weeks  hence. 

In  the  pits  we  made  note  of  a splendid  stock  of  cinerarias,  which  in  due 
course  will  add  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  nurseries,  and  in  other 
structures  we  saw,  amongst  hosts  of  other  things,  a stock  of  the  new  double 
white  bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner,  comprising  about  10,000  plants.  This 
variety,  which  was  introduced  to  this  country  chiefly  by  Messrs.  J . Carter 
and  Co.,  is  of  unquestionable  merit  both  for  private  and  market  gardens, 
for  it  is  most  profuse  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white, 
and  perfectly  double.  As  it  has  a slight  tendency  to  revert  back  to  the 
single  form,  and  some  shoots  will  occasionally  produce  single  flowers,  no 
plant  is  sent  out  until  it  has  flowered.  In  the  stoves  some  large  and 
exceptionally  fine  importations  of  cycads  from  the  Cape  were  conspicuous, 
and  outside  the  magnificent  double  primrose  Cloth  of  Gold,  introduced  by 
the  firm  a few  years  since,  was  already  producing  a few  of  its  immense 
flowers,  which  are  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  ordinary  single  prim- 
rose. As  indicating  the  high  appreciation  in  which  this  charming  spring 
flower  is  held,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a stock 
comprising  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  plants. 


VVeatiieb  Pbognostics. — I was  overtaken  on  December  24,  1881,  by  a 
well-to-do  energetic  native  of  Cornwall,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  this 
place,  when  I opened  conversation  by  remarking,  “It’s  a cold  inormng.^’^ 
“Yes;  but  I know’d  the  night  afore  last  there  was  going  to  be  a change. 
“How?”  “I  saw  the  two  moons.”  “The  two  moons!”  “Yes;  a kind 
of  dark  moon  behind  the  other,  and  a little  to  the  left  of  ’cn.  I could  make 
out  the  shape  of  ’en  quite  plain  ; and  I said,  says  I,  there  11  bo  a change.  It 
mayn’t  be  much,  but  there’ll  be  a change.”  The  moon  was  new  at  5h. 
a.m.  on  the  21st,  and  ho  had  seen  “the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon’s  arms.” 
“ There’s  many  little  things,”  my  informant  added,  “ that  tell  what  kind  of 
weather  there’s  going  to  bo,  and  I take  notice  of  ’em,  and  find  ’em  very  use- 
ful. For  instance,  whenever  a planet  passes  the  moon  there'll  bo  a change  of 
weather,  especially  if  the  moon  rides  the  planet.”  “ Do  you  mean  if  the 
moon  is  aiovc  the  planet  ? ” “Yes;  ’tis  worse  then.  ’Tis'bad  enough  either 
way,  but  worse  when  the  moon  rides  the  planet.”  I feel  confident  that  by  a 
“ planet  ” my  companion  meant  any  conspicuous  star.— Wm.  1’enoum.v,  in 
jyoks  and  Queries, 


Januakv  14,  i88j. 
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A NEW  MODE  OF  GliOWINO  FOrNSETTIAS. 

l!y  Koiimir  Ouiuimoi;,  (Jliuroli  Walk  Niiruory,  Stoko  NowiiiKtoii. 

In  complying  with  tho  rocpioat  tliat  I should  givo  a brief  description  of 
tho  way  in  which  poinsottias  aro  grown  hero,  it  is  not  nocossary  that  I 
should  dwell  upon  their  value  for  decorative  purposes  during  tho  winter 
season,  or  suggest  that  they  should  ho  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
is  at  present  tho  case.  Their  usefulness  i.s  generally  acknowledged,  and 
in  most  gardens  that  aro  furnished  with  suitable  convonioncos  they  aro 
generally  grown.  NVe  do  not  so  much  want  tho  poinsottias  to  be  grown 
more  extensively  as  wo  do  to  see  them  cultivated  with  more  sviccoss,  for 
in  taking  into  account  the  many  indiilbrent  examples  that  aro  met  with 
every  season  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  arriving  at  tho  conclusion  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  tho  growers,  especially  in  private  gardens, 
have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  produce  lirst-class  specimens.  J udg- 
ing  from  tho  plants  we  see  in  going  about,  tho  majority  of  those  who 
take  tho  poinsettia  in  hand  consider  a poor  compost  best  suited  to  it, 
and  that  an  abundance  of  air  and  light,  if  not  injurious,  is  (juito  un- 
necessary, for  the  spindling  objects  which  aro  so  plentiful  show  to  tho 
experienced  eye  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  what  may  be  well 
described  as  tho  starving  system.  If  growers  could  bo  persuaded  that 
poinsottias  can  only  be  had  in  perfection  by  providing  them  with  a 
generous  compost,  and  placing  them  where  they  can  enjoy  from  a very 
early  stage  a free  circulation  of  air  and  full  exposure  to  the  light,  wo 
should  very  soon  see  results  very  ditl’erent  and  far  more  satisfactory 
tlian  those  now  so  frequently  obtained.  In  private  gardens  the  mistake 
is  often  made  of  placing  the  plants  in  a stove  containing  a mixed  collec- 
tion when  they  aro  first  potted  off,  and  keeping  them  there  throughout 
the  summer  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  best  place  for  them  ; and 
to  this  mistake  are  many  of  the  failures  due.  So  far  from  tho  stove 
being  the  beat  place,  it  is  quite  unfitted  for  them,  as  when  asociated  witli 
the  subjects  usually  occupying  the  stove  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  enjoy  a sufticienoy  of  either  light  or  air.  They  should  have  a 
structure  wholly  or  in  part  to  themselves  ; and,  as  a pit  of  very  moderate 
dimensions  will  suffice  for  tho  accommodation  of  a comparatively  large 
stock,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  most  gardens  in  placing 
them  under  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  their  welfare. 

With  these  few  preliminary  observations,  which  I hope  may  have  the 
attention  they  deserve,  I shall  proceed  to  deal  with  the  details,  and 
before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  new  mode  I shall  lightly  brush  over 
the  old  one,  which  still  remains  the  most  generally  useful.  The  work 
of  propagation  should,  as  a rule,  commence  early  in  May,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  old  plants  from  which  the  supplies  of  cuttings  aro  to  be 
drawn  must  have  a thorough  rest,  and  be  then  started  into  growth,  as  it 
is  from  the  shoots  of  the  current  season  that  the  cuttings  are  made.  A 
stock  may  be  raised  from  eyes  of  well-ripened  wood,  prepared  and  struck 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  eyes  of  the  grape  vine  ; but  those  who  have 
not  had  much  practice  will  find  the  cuttings  the  least  troublesome.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  latter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  stating  that  the  eyes  should  be  inserted  a month  or  so  before  the 
cuttings.  In  dealing  with  the  old  plants  the  first  step  will  be  to  dry 
them  off  gradually,  after  the  heads  of  bracts  have  been  cut  or  have  lost 
their  brightness  ; the  next  step  will  be  to  place  them  under  the  stage,  or 
in  a corner  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  not  be  too  prominent,  and  lay 
the  pots  on  their  sides.  In  this  position  let  them  remain  until  the  first 
week  or  so  of  April,  when  they  must  be  started  into  growth  to  ensure  a 
crop  of  young  shoots  sufficiently  advanced  for  furnishing  cuttings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  following.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  from  the  place  occupied  during  the  resting  period  and  stand  them 
in  a light  position  in  a house  or  pit  in  which  they  can  have  the  assistance 
of  a temperature  of  about  70  deg.  No  repotting  will  be  necessary,  as 
the  plants  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  enough  cuttings  have  been 
obtained,  and  those  to  be  grown  on  a second  year  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots  until  they  have  begun  to  grow  freely.  They  will 
require  moderate  supplies  of  water,  and  to  be  syringed  overhead  with 
tepid  water  once  or  twice  a day.  Very  little  water  will  suffice  at  the 
roots  until  the  young  shoots  begin  to  push  freely,  and  then  it  must  not 
be  more  than  will  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  state. 

The  cuttings  when  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length  should  be  taken 
off  rather  close  to  the  base,  and  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  filled 
with  a slightly  sandy  soil,  and  be  then  placed  on  a brisk  hotbed  in  a 
frame,  in  which  they  can  be  kept  rather  close.  With  proper  attention  to 
shading,  watering,  and  air  giving  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  may  be  removed  to  rather  cooler  and  more  airy  quarters 
previous  to  their  being  shifted  into  pots  of  larger  size.  The  propagation 
of  poinsottias  may  be  carried  on  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
the  month  following,  but  in  gardens  in  which  a moderate  stock  only  is 
required  three  batches  of  cuttings  should  be  struck — the  first  at  quite 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  second  a fortnight  afterwards,  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  June.  By  taking  this  course  the 
cultivator  will  have  in  the  November  following  plants  ranging  from 
twelve  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  Unlike  most  other  plants, 
poinsottias  cannot  be  stopped  without  serious  injury ; and  as  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  height  until  the  autumn,  it  is  only  by  striking  the 
cuttings  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  that  dwarf  plants 
with  single  stems  can  be  obtained.  The  dwarf  plants  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  indoor  decorations,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  undue 
proportions  as  is  often  done.  For  the  stoves  and  warm  conservatories 
plants  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height  are  of  great  value  for 
associating  with  other  subjects ; and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  from  those  raised  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  the  season  and  grown 
on  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  that  full-sized  heads  of  bracts  can  be 
obtained.  Under  a good  system  plants  in  forty-eights  will  produce  nice 
heads,  but  they  cannot  for  a moment  be  compared  with  the  magnificent 
examples  borne  by  plants  three  or  four  feet  high  and  with  stems  as  stout 
M ft  man’s  thumbs 


Tho  young  plants  will  bo  in  proper  condition  for  repotting  in  a very 
short  time  after  they  aro  removed  from  tlio  propagating  pit ; and  as  it  is 
most  important  not  to  keep  tliem  starving  in  a i)ot-bound  state  at  this 
stage,  they  ought  to  have  attention  immediately  it  is  required.  'I’ho 
compost  wo  use  for  tho  first  and  Hul)8e(|uent  ropottings  consists  of  mellow 
(ibrous  loam  and  well- rotted  manure  mixed  together  in  tho  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  tho  loam  to  one  of  tho  manure,  and  in  this  tho  growth  is 
as  satisfactory  .as  could  bo  desired.  From  tho  pots  in  which  tho  cuttings 
wore  struck  transfer  to  others  live  inches  in  diameter,  and  bo  careful  to 
provide  efficient  drainage.  After  tho  first  shift  tho  repottings  must  bo 
regulated  by  tho  period  at  which  tho  cuttings  wore  struck  and  tho  purpf)SO 
for  which  the  plants  .are  required.  Those  forming  tho  first  batch  should 
bo  shifted  into  eight-inch  pots  and  tho  second  batch  into  'six-inch  pots, 
the  repotting  of  both  to  bo  done  as  soon  as  tho  plants  aro  well  established. 
Tho  third  batch  of  plants  should  remain  in  tho  forty-eights,  as  If  shifted  on 
they  will  not  grow  to  a very  largo  size,  and  by  their  remaining  in  tho  small 
pots  they  can  bo  kept  to  a height  most  suitable  for  tho  embellishment  of 
tho  side-board  or  dinner  table,  or  tho  deconation  of  tho  drawing  room. 
They  are  also  useful  for  supplying  small  bracts  for  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers.  At  the  first  shift  they  will  receive  considerable  assistance  from 
tho  pots  being  stood  upon,  or  partially  plunged  in  a bod  of  fermenting 
materials,  but  later  on  bottom  heat  is  not  nocossary. 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
a new  mode  of  growing  this  famous  plant.  This  can  bo  described  in  a 
very  few  words,  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance  to  those 
who  have  to  produce  liberal  supplies  of  bract  heads  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  a cut  state.  Practically  it  is  more  simple  than  the  old  method, 
for  the  plants  have  only  to  be  grown  during  the  earliest  stage  in  pots, 
and  then  they  are  turned  out  and  planted  in  a bed  of  soil  made  up  in  a 
light  and  roomy  house.  They  are  raised  from  cuttings  in  tho  usual 
way  and  brought  along  in  pots,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  they  aro 
planted  a foot  apart  each  way  in  a bed  of  rich  soil.  The  bed  is  made  up 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  large  span-roof  houses,  and  raised  well  above 
the  level  of  the  pathway.  The  compost  used  is  prepared  similar  to  that 
advised  for  the  pot  plants,  and  the  bed  is  made  nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth, 
with  a layer  of  some  rough  material  underneath  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture.  In  arranging  the  plants  the  tallest  are,  as  a matter  of 
course,  put  in  tho  centre.  After  they  are  pltinted  out  tho  management 
is  much  the  same  as  for  those  in  pots,  but  they  require  much  less  atten- 
tion, and  they  make  a robust  growth  and  produce  heads  of  bracts  of 
immense  size.  In  the  course  of  the  season  they  form  a solid  mass  of  deep 
green  leafage,  and  when  the  brilliant  scarlet  bracts  are  fully  developed 
the  effect  produced  is  of  the  most  striking  character. 

An  excessively  high  temperature  is  not  required  by  poinsottias, 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  during  the  summer  season,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  it.  The  best  practice  is  to  remove  them  to 
a light  house  or  pit  on  their  receiving  the  first  shift,  and  to  employ  no 
more  fire  heat  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  a genial  temperature.  Very 
little,  if  any,  fire  heat  will  be  required  in  bright  sunny  weather,  but  when 
dull  and  cold  sufficient  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  temperature 
falling  below  70  deg.  by  day  and  65  deg.  by  night.  The  house  or  pit 
must  be  ventilated  freely  when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  air  giving, 
and  during  July  and  August  a little  air  should  be  left  on  at  night  as  well 
as  day,  even  if  fire  heat  has  to  be  employed  to  maintain  a proper  tem- 
perature. A stout  short-jointed  growth  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  practice  here  briefly  described  that  it  can  be  obtained, 
with  the  consequent  result  of  heads  of  immense  size  in  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  plants.  As  the  autumn  comes  on  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  fire  heat  regularly,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
sea.son  until  the  bracts  are  produced  the  temperature  should  range  from 
65  deg.  to  70  deg.  by  day,  and  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  by  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  at  which  they  are  wanted  at  their  best.  The  supplies 
of  water  must  be  rather  liberal  at  the  roots,  and  the  plants  be  syringed 
overhead  once  or  twice  a day  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the 
syringing  should  be  discontinued  and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots 
be  somewhat  reduced. 

To  produce  bush  specimens,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  on  a 
second  year.  Thrifty  examples  should  be  selected,  and  where  there  are 
any  that  have  branched  naturally,  as  they  sometimes  will  do,  they  should 
have  the  preference,  as  a much  larger  number  of  breaks  can  be  obtained 
from  them.  The  plants  selected  must  be  pruned  rather  hard  back  early 
in  the  spring,  and  be  started  into  growth  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  those  for  furnishing  the  cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  shake  most  of 
the  soil  from  about  the  roots,  and  then  put  them  into  pots  of  the  same 
size  or  one  size  smaller.  They  must  remain  in  these  until  they  are  well 
established,  and  be  shifted  into  pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  but  those  in 
a thrifty  condition  should  have  two  sizes,  more  especially  if  when  shaken  out 
they  were  put  into  pots  smaller  than  those  from  which  they  were  taken. 
These  can  have  the  shoots  tied  out  to  give  the  leaves  plenty  of  room  and 
form  nice  bushes,  or  compact  specimens  may  be  had  by  tying  down  the 
shoots  when  they  are  somewhat  firm,  and  so  arranging  them  that  there 
will  be  an  equal  distribution  of  bracts  over  each  plant.  Some  amount 
of  practice  is  necessary  in  tying  down  poinsottias  before  it  can  be  done 
nicely,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  begin  with  a few  plants. 

In  the  matter  of  watering,  temperature,  compost,  and  other  details,  the 
examples  kept  over  a second  year  require  the  same  attention  as  in  the 
first  season,  and  therefore  the  general  management  need  not  be  further 
alluded  to. 


ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and 
render  them  sound  and  white,  daily  use  should  be  made  of  Rowland’s  Odonto,  the  purest, 
most  fragrant,  and  non-gritty  tooth-powder  ever  made.  The  hair  alsoimay  be  kept  beauti- 
f uUy  soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  liability  to  fall  durmg,  and  become  dry  (^^g  the 
damp  and’^log  of  winter  may  be  arrested  by  the  regular  application  of  Rowlands 
JUacassar  Gil.  Sold  everywhere.— [Aovt.] 
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I'ACIIYSTOMA  THOMSON  I ANUM. 

This  beautiful  dwarf-growing  orchid,  which  Messrs,  d.  Voitch  and  Sons 
have  been  successful  in  introducing  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  in 
general  apiiearauco  not  unlike  the  ])loiones,  l)ut  it  is  perfectly  distinct  in 
growth  and  otlior  particidars  from  them.  'I'iie  illustration  given  here- 
with BO  admirably  represents  the  habit  of  the  jilant  and  the  character 
of  the  flowers  that  very  few  words  will  suilice  to  indicate  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  The  leaves  are  dwarf  and  membraneous,  and  tlie 
flowers,  which  are  produced  during  the  autumn  months,  are  of  medium 
size  and  have  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a bright  purple  labellum, 
the  column  marked  with  brown.  With  reference  to  this  charming 
acipiisition.  Sir  .1.  1).  Hooker,  in  the  description  accompanying  the  plate 
in  the  liotunical  Magazine,  t.  (>,'171,  justly  observes,  “ 'I'ho  subject  of 
the  present  plate  is  a very  lovely  one  ; its  graceful  form,  and  the  purity 
and  brilliancy  of  its  white  and  the  vividness  of  its  rod,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  orchids  of  its  type  and  habit,  which  remind  one  a 
good  deal  of  some  coologynes  (pleiones).” 


THE  AURICULA  AND  POLYANTHUS. 

By  James  Dougi.as. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  especially  if  the  weather  bo  mild,  these 
very  pretty  spring  flowers  begin  to  demand  more  attention  than  they 


than  good.  Remove  an  inch  or  loss  of  the  surface  soil,  and  press  the 
fresh  dressing  on  rather  firmly.  After  the  plants  are  surface-dressed, 
the  frames  must  be  well  protected  with  mats  at  night  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost.  I find  the  flowers  open  best  in  a heated  pit  or  greenhouse, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass  of  course,  and  admitting  plenty  of  air,  but 
taking  care  that  cold  winds  do  not  blow  directly  on  the  plants  when  the 
flowers  are  opening,  else  many  sorts  will  not  open  out  flat.  Heaps’s 
Smiling  Hoauty,  Hepworth’s  True  Briton,  and  a few  other  flowers  are 
very  stubborn  in  this  respect.  During  the  spring  months  the  seedlings 
intended  to  flower  next  year  will  be  bursting  into  life,  and  must  be  very 
carefully  attended  to.  They  should  be  pricked  off  in  a very  early  stage 
of  their  growth  and  grown  in  frames,  pricking  them  off  and  repotting 
them  as  they  requiro  it ; for  unless  they  are  really  well  grown  they  will 
not  flower  strongly  next  year. 

The  polyanthus  is  a very  near  relative  of  the  auricula,  and  seems  of 
the  two  to  make  up  into  earlier  growth  and  bloom.  We  surface-dress 
our  polyanthuses  at  the  same  time  as  the  auriculas,  and  they  also  require 
to  bo  kept  rather  more  moist  at  the  roots  during  mild  weather  in  winter.  Of 
the  two  the  polyanthus  is  perhaps  the  more  hardy  plant,  as  it  stands  out 
of  doors  well  in  the  north,  although  it  refuses  to  thrive  planted  out  with 
us  near  London.  Our  own  plants  were  sadly  debilitated  owing  to  the 
great  heat  of  last  summer,  which  brought  an  attack  of  red  spider.  This 
very  troublesome  pest  favours  certain  localities  much  more  than  others. 
In  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  garden,  at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  it  is  almost  a 
stranger,  and  even  spider-infested  plants,  when  sent  there,  seem  to  re- 
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have  done  for  the  last  two  months.  The  weather  has  been  so  very  mild 
this  winter,  that  none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  really  a season  of  rest ; 
and  many  plants  that  ought  to  have  their  trusses  yet  deep  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  plants  and  out  of  sight,  as  well  as  out  of  danger,  are 
bearing  their  trusses  aloft,  and  the  flowers  are  gradually  opening.  In- 
deed, i may  say,  we  have  not  been  without  auricula  flowers  since  the 
exhibition  in  London  last  April.  Tlio  auricula  exhibitions  have  been 
fixed  for  a rather  later  date  this  year,  the  London  one  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  April,  and  Manchester  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  The 
dates  may  be  the  best  for  all  parties,  as  one  cannot  toll  what  the  spring 
may  bo,  although  the  flowers  promise  to  bo  very  early  by  their  present 
appearance.  No  time  should  bo  lost  in  getting  ready  the  material  to 
surface-dress  with,  as  this  will  probably  have  to  bo  done  earlier 
this  year,  owing  to  the  more  forward  state  of  the  plants.  Nearly 
all  the  old  outer  leaves  have  now  boon  removed  from  the 
auriculas,  but  there  .are  still  a few  loft  that  are  likely  to 
decay  before  it  is  time  to  surface-dross  them  about  the  first  week  in 
February.  The  surfaco-drossing  is  an  important  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  auricula,  and  the  compost  should  be  rich  ; at  least  half  of 
it  should  bo  rotten  cow  or  stable  manure,  or,  what  is  bettor,  a mixture  of 
l)oth,  also  some  good  loam  and  a little  sand.  It  is  bettor  not  to  dig  too 
(Icon  in  amtmgHt  tbo  roots  ; it  is  nol  necessary,  and  may  do  more  liarm 


cover  their  health  and  vigour,  and  the  pest  disappears.  Many  persons 
fancy  that  red  spider  attacks  unhealthy  plants  only.  This  is  a great  mis- 
take. It  appears  on  the  strongest  plants  as  well  as  the  weakest  if  the 
season  is  favourable  to  its  development.  It  should  be  washed  off  with 
soapy  water  to  which  a little  tobacco  water  has  been  added.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  record  the  advent  of  a fine  batch  of  new  polyanthuses  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  garden  at  Stakehill.  We  are  likely  now  to  have 
flowers  that  will  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  those  of  the  old  days  that  we 
sometimes  dream  about  but  never  see.  I have  just  been  reading  the 
account  of  the  Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  in  183G,  at  which 
some  very  fine  polyanthuses  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  as  well  as 
auriculas.  Stead’s  Telegraph  and  Crownsham’s  Invincible  are  described 
as  scarlet  grounds.  Both  are  now  lost  to  cultivation.  Dr.  Horner  was 
the  principal  prize  winner,  and  he  was  awarded  premium  with  Parson’s 
Alexander.  He  had  also  premium  for  the  auricula  with  Kenyon’s  Ring- 
leader. The  only  rod  (or,  as  old  florists  wore  ple.ased  to  term  it,  the 
scarlet)  ground  loft  to  us  is  Lancer  (Bullock).  Kingfisher,  a very  fine 
flower  I once  saw  in  the  garden  at  Kirkby,  is  gone  also.  Mr.  Barlow’s 
now  flower  Sunrise,  so  well  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  is  a 
long  way  ahead  of  any  rod  wo  now  have,  while  his  Criterion  and  .lohn 
Bright  will  hold  a loading  place  in  the  black  grounds  of  the  Cheshire 
Favourite  typo. 
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i^otcs  of  ©bsntatiou. 

NISDKT’S  VICTOltlA  TOMATO. 

In  a visit  to  Aswarby  Park,  I saw  a roiuarkablo  ilisplay  of  tomatoes.  Mr. 
Nisl)et,  tlio  jjarclener  there,  has  raised  a variety  wliich  ho  has  named 
Kinbel’s  rirloriit  ; it  is  a seodlinpf  from  Vick’s  Criterion,  and,  like  its  parent, 
lias  a decided  tinge  of  bine  in  its  ricli  red  colonring.  The  fruit  is  fpiiie 
smooth,  elegantly  oval,  and  is  produced  in  immense  bunches.  The  plant  is 
a most  vigorous  grower,  and  is  well  adapted  to  train  uji  the  rafters  in  the 
fashion  of  a grajie  vine,  and  it  is  admirably  adaj)ted  for  winter  fruiting 
whor(' the  couvenienees  exist  for  its  accommodation,  h’or  summer  fruiting 
however  it  will,  I am  sure,  prove  one  of  the  very  best  for  the  gardener,  an(l 
will  be  as  acceptable  on  the  table  as  in  the  kitchen  because  of  its  beauty.  A 
more  fruitful  variety  will  not  bo  found,  nor  one  bettor  adapted  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  tomatoes  are  cultivated.  W.  B. 

[Wo  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Charles  Sharpe  and  Co.,  of  Sleaford,  for  the 
three  figures  illustrative  of  our  correspondent’s  note.  Messrs.  Sharpe  have 
the  stock  of  this  new  tomato,  and  it  will  bo  found  duly  entered  in  their  seed 
list  for  the  present  year.] 

EARLY  RADISHES. 

Very  many  country  gardeners  suffer  themselves  to  bo  beaten  by  the 
markets  in  early  and  delicate  saladings.  It  is  not  well  to  endure  this,  for 
employers  see  the  pretty  things  for  sale,  and  they  say,  “ Why  should  I not 
have  such  and  such  fresh  from  my  garden  ? ” It  is  simply  surprising  what 
may  be  done  now  by  the  aid  of  a well-made  hotbed,  more  especially  in  raising 
radishes  and  other  quick -growing  saladings.  The  bed  should  be  of  some  sise, 
and  made  of  stuff  several  times  turned, and  allowed  to  settle  a little  and  gather 
a steady  heat,  and  then  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  a thin  bed  of  very 
mellow  loam.  If  the  heat  is  too  strong  the  whole  affair  will  be  a failure  ; a 
very  gentle  but  steady  warmth  is  required,  and  any  old  frames  that  are  fairly 
weather-proof  will  answer.  Air  and  light  will  very  materially  promote 
healthy  growth  ; but,  as  frost  will  do  mischief,  thejmeans  must  always  be  at 
hand  for  covering  up  and  tiding  over  a bad  time.  The  French  Breakfast 
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TJrtifisA  and  the  Farhj  Rose  Turnip  Radish  are  the  best  for  forcing.  The  same 
bed  will  accommodate  roots  of  Chicory  and  Whitloof ; and  there  may  be 
sowings  made  of  Corn  Salad,  American  Cress,  Mustard,  and  Onions  for  quick 
supplies  that  will  be  appreciated  wherever  spring  salads  are  in  request. 

W.  B. 

THIBAUDIA  CORONARIA. 

This  is  comparatively  unknown  as  a winter-flowering  plant,  and  in- 
deed no  species  of  Thibaudia  can  be  spoken  of  as  well  known.  But  it  is  a 
grand  thing,  although  allied  to  the  humble  whortleberries.  The  growth  is 
erect  and  elegant,  the  leaves  deep  green  and  glossy,  the  flowers  pendulous, 
tubular,  about  an  inch  long,  the  colour  deep  red,  and  they  mostly  appear  in 
pairs.  This  is  a true  greenhouse  plant,  flowering  naturally  in  winter  without 
the  aid  of  stove  heat,  and  requiring  no  peculiar  taste  for  the  appreciation  of 
its  beauty.  It  requires  a compost  of  sandy  peat  and  light  loam,  a moist 
atmosphere,  and  in  winter  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  Under  reasonable 
treatment  it  is  one  of  the  finest  greenhouse  plants  in  cultivation.  W.  B. 

ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEGONIAS  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

When  at  the  seaside  last  autumn,  as  is  my  custom,  I found  in  my  apart- 
ments a very  nice  stand  of  various  flowers  in  pots.  The  stand  was  in  the 
front  room  facing  west,  and  one  of  the  plants  that  pleased  me  most  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  begonia  with  ornamental  leaves.  As  I could  not  learn  the 
name  from  the  landlady  of  the  house,  I begged  a small  portion  of  a leaf 
to  send  home  to  my  gardener,  who  immediately  recognized  it  as  Beo-onia 
Rex.  On  inquiry  I found  that  the  plant  had  been  in  the  same  room  and  in 
the  same  pot  for  nearly  two  years,  yet  it  was  in  excellent  health,  and  was 
growing  as  well  as  any  one  could  wish.  It  had  large  finely-developed  leaves 
and  they  were  as  perfect  in  their  quiet  colouring  as  any  I had  ever  seen 
grown  in  a greenhouse.  Indeed,  I was  surprised  to  see  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  all  parts  of  the  plant.  It  struck  me  that  those  who  are  fond  of 
having  fiowers  in  the  window,  and  have  no  other  place  to  grow  them,  might 
like  to  know  what  a suitable  plant  this  begonia  is  for  that  purpose.  I have 
been  ta,lking  to  my  gardener  about  it  since  I came  home,  and  he  tells  me  he 
is  afraid  it  would  not  do  so  weU  in  a window  that  faces  south,  unless  the 
blinds  are  drawn  down  when  necessary  to  shield  it  from  very  bright  sun- 
shine. No  doubt  there  are  others  of  the  same  class  of  begonias  that  would 
do  as  well  as  the  one  above  named.  Laura  L . 


VINES  IN  THE  (IREENllOUSE. 

For  some  time  past  1 have  not  read  more  sensible  remarks  on  grape 
growing  than  occur  at  page  762  of  the  last  volume  of  the  <1aiu)Knkkh’ 
Maua/.inic,  in  which  the  “Vicar’s  Gardener’’  gives  advice  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  vino  in  the  greenhouse,  lie  alludes  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  practical  men  as  to  the  expediency  of  growing  grapes 
and  ornamental  plants  in  the  same  house,  and  then,  in  thoroughly  sound 
practical  advice,  shows  how  it  can  bo  done  by  planting  the  vines  from  six  to 
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seven  feet  apart,  instead  of  four  feet,  as  is  commonly  practised,  and  by 
training  the  laterals  somewhat  closely  to  the  main  rods.  To  my  mind  this 
is  just  the  secret  of  growing  grapes  in  such  houses  ; but  the  misfortune  is 
that  most  people  want  the  full  complement  of  both  grapes  and  plants  from 
the  same  space,  and  then  they  meet  with  the  failure  of  one,  if  not  both.  The 
idea  of  expecting  flowering  plants  to  do  well  under  vines  that  are  planted 
four  feet  apart,  and  so  trained  that  the  branches  cover  the  roof,  is  altogether 
an  erroneous  one  ; but  if  they  will  follow  the  advice  given  them  they  will 
obtain  much  better  results.  My  advice  to  those  who  have  vines  and  plants 
in  the  same  house,  and  the  vines  four  feet  apart,  is  to  dig  out  every  other 
vine.  I am  quite  sure  they  will  not  regret  doing  so  ; for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  vines  left  will  do  much  better,  and  the  plants  beneath  them  make 
a more  satisfactory  growth.  I have  not  preached  the  doctrine  that  plants  and 
vines  could  not  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  but  I have  pointed  out  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  occupants  of  such  houses,  and 
have  advocated  that  the  vines  be  put  farther  apart  to  give  the  plants  under- 
neath more  light.  The  more  experience  I have  gained  in  this  matter,  the 
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more  I am  convinced  that  such  a view  of  the  case  is  right.  There  is  not 
one  word  in  the  remarks  of  “ The  Vicar’s  Gardener’’  that  is  misleading,  and 
when  he  said  it  was  possible  under  good  management  to  get  20  lbs.  of 
grapes  of  fair  quality  from  a rafter  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long  it  was 
quite  within  the  mark.  But,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  border  for 
the  roots  of  vines  in  such  eases  is  the  worst  part  of  the  management.  They 
are  not  as  a rule  sufliciently  well  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  are 
afterwards  frequently  neglected  altogether  in  the  way  of  watering  and  top 
dressing.  Occasionally  the  border  has  to  produce  a crop  of  vegetables  or 
fiowers,  and  when  this  is  the  case  neither  judicious  planting  at  the  right 
distance  nor  the  most  painstaking  management  inside  the  house  will  end 
satisfactorily.  The  roots  must  be  cared  for  as  well  as  the  branches  to  insure 
a full  measure  of  success.  J.  C.  C. 
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IIAliDY  liOSE  CULTUIiE. 

By  William  II.  Si’OONkb,  (/hiurman  of  the  Committee  on  Pltuite  and  Plowerfl, 
MassacliuHOtts  Horticultural  Society. 

In  looking  at  a Bubjoot  bo  oxtensivo  ns  rose  eulturo  from  tho  little  spot 
whieli  liinita  my  owii  cll'orts  in  that  flireotion,  I can  only  oflbr  hints  which 
may  he  useful  to  tho  inexperienced,  but  can  suggest  nothing  of  special  value 
to  tiio  professional  grower. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  to  attain  even  a moderate  measure  of 
success  in  tho  rose  garden,  all  advantages  of  soil,  scientific  appliances,  &c., 
are  essential ; but  the  amateur  will  find  very  satisfactory  results  even  when 
these  conditions  are  not  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  soil  of  my  garden 
is  not  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  roses,  being  a light  loam  with 
a gravelly  subsoil,  yet  from  this  apparently  uncongenial  source  I succeed  in 
growing  a great  many  very  good  roses.  I am  not  an  advocate  of  the  deep 
trenching  or  subsoiling  system  in  tho  preparation  of  the  ground,  considering 
it  entirely  unnecessary.  _ , , 1 • 

My  system  of  planting  was  very  simple  at  the  outset,  the  land  being 
already  in  a good  state  of  cultivation.  First  preparing  myself  with  a suffi- 
cient heap  of  well-rotted  horse  manure,  the  space  assigned  for  the  plants 
was  covered  with  a portion  of  the  compost,  spread  broadcast,  and  then 
thoroughly  ploughed  in.  I may  mention  here  that  I have  at  other  times 
made  use  of  hen  manure,  mixed  with  about  one-third  soil,  and  consider  it  a 
good  fertilizer  for  the  rose.  The  ground  was  then  laid  out  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  plants;  the  holes  for  their 
reception  were  prepared  by  throwing  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  spade 
from  each,  and  then  throwing  in  two  or  three  forkfuls  of  manure, 
thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  spade,  when 
all  was  ready  for  the  plants. 

My  plants  are  all  the  so-called  dwarfs,  worked  low  upon  the  Manetti 
stock,  which  I prefer  to  the  Prince’s  or  seedling  brier,  as  it  seems  better 
adapted  to  my  light  soil.  I judge  the  latter  stock  may  be  better  suited  to 
a stronger  or  clayey  soil ; at  any  rate,  all  the  plants  I had  worked  upon  it 
have  died.  My  plants  were  imported,  and  not  received  until  about  the  10th 
of  December,  when  the  ground  was  closed  ; so  that  I was  obliged  to  keep  them 
in  snug  winter  quarters,  bedding  them  carefully  into  a frame,  protecting 
them  very  closely  with  leaves,  and  covering  the  frame  with  boards.  They 
came  out  in  splendid  condition  in  the  spring,  and  were  planted  with  hardly 
an  exception  to  successful  growth,  which  result  has  led  me  to  prefer  the 
spring  for  planting  in  our  uncertain  climate,  and  I have  continued  to  make 
small  experiments”  of  the  same  kind  yearly  since  my  first  venture.  Having 
cut  back  the  plant  to  two  or  three  buds,  the  stock  should  be  planted  with 
the  collar  about  two  inches  under  the  surface,  and  the  soil  pressed  very 
firmly  about  it.  Through  the  summer  I apply  guano  to  the  surface  occa- 
sionally— a handful  or  two  to  each  plant — sometimes  in  a dry  state,  and 
sometimes  in  water.  I use  frequently  in  summer  a top  dressing  of  brewers 
spent  hops,  strewn  broadcast,  not  digging  it  in  : it  helps  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  has  many  advantages. 

The  rose,  in  a healthful  growing  state,  is  a great  absorber  of  water,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  hose  morning  and  evening  has  been  my  most  reliable 
assistant  in  promoting  its  health  and  in  freeing  the  plants  from  insects. 
Every  fluttering  leaf  of  the  plants  seems  to  rejoice  as  the  cool  water 
showers  down  upon  it,  and  the  clean  fresh  foliage  greatly  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms  which  it  surrounds.  But  insects  are  ready  to  invade  every 
domain  of  horticulture,  and  are  especially  destructive  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  ; some  of  them  may  be  overcome,  but  as  regards  the 
rose-bug  or  rose-beetle  I am  in  despair.  The  only  remedy  for  this  persistent 
plague  that  I have  found  has  been  the  continuous  application  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  that  with  some  severity. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  budded  rose  has  entailed  upon  it  the 
disadvantage  of”  suckers,  and  endless  care  to  prevent  them  ; but  actual 
experience  proves  this  to  be  very  slight.  It  is  presumed  that  a lover  of 
the  rose  is  with  his  pets  as  often  as  possible,  and  these  persistent  thieves 
are  easily  detected  and  quickly  destroyed.  I cannot  agree  with  those  who 
claim  that  the  maiden  bloom  'is  the  best  effort  with  the  budded  rose,  as  I 
am  now  growing  plants  on  the  IManetti  stock  which  have  been  out  eight 
years,  and  are  iTroduing  as  fine  blooms  as  ever.  The  amateur  wants  results 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  therefore  must  take  the  budded  plant ; if  sunk 
deeply  enough  it  soon  becomes  fixed  on  its  own  roots.  Few  of  us  can  hope 
to  rival  the” Madame  Lacharme  and  Paul  Neron  of  a Hayes,  the  Pierre 
Nottiuo-  of  a Gray,  or  the  Horace  Vernet  and  Charles  Lefebvre  of  a Moore, 
but  I am  sure  that  the  Manetti  stock  will  give  us  an  approximation  to  their 

high  standards.  , , . , 

There  is  evidently  a great  difference  in  the  constitution  of  hardy  hybrid 
roses,  as  has  been  proved  by  success  or  failure  under  the  varying  influences 
of  climate,  soil,  or  stock,  and  as  some  results  of  my  individual  experience 
may  prove  suggestive,  I append  a list  of  a few  which  have  been  successful 
under  my  system  of  culture. 

ylWCVoTiwa;.— Moderately  vigorous;  hardy;  beautiful. 

Alfred  Ce/owii.— This  superb  rose  is  quite  hardy  and  vigorous  ; its  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  are  unrivalled. 

JicuHUj  of  li'altham 

Jlessic  Johnson. 

Charles  Lefebvre. — A very  strong  and  hardy  rose  ; flower  large,  and  beau- 
tifully formed.  ' 

Comtessc  d' Oxford.— vigorous,  with  fine  largo  flowers. 

Coquette  des  Blanches. — A white  rose,  and  a truly  perpetual  bloomer  until 
late  in  the  autumn  ; a remarkably  vigorous  grower,  and  has  proved  hardy 
with  me  until  last  winter,  when  it  was  killed  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  Andry. — Hardy,  vigorous,  and  a free  bloomer. 

J)uL-e  of  kdinlmr/jh. — One  of  tho  strongest  and  most  hardy. 

Duimy  Jamain. 

Eliza  Iloelle. — Moder.ately  vigorous ; hardy,  with  a very  delicate  white 
bloom,  shading  to  flesh  colour. 

Emily  Luxton. — Vigorous ; of  a climbing  tendency  ; hardy,  and  very 
desirable. 

Fisher  Jlohnes. 

Jean  douyon. 

John  Hoyjjer. — An  old  favourite  ; h.ardy,  .and  a very  fine  bloomer. 

Jules  MaryoUin. — Of  vigorous  liabit ; very  hardy,  aud  still  one  of  tho 
best. 

l,<\rdClydee — h remarkably  strong  grower;  hardy,  and  a very  good  rosoi 


Mabel  Morrison, 

Marie  liaumann.—Ona  of  tho  very  best ; moderately  vigorous,  quite  hardy, 
with  large  and  perfect  flowers. 

Miss  y/a«Aard.— Vigorous,  hardy ; delicate  flesli  colour,  very  sweet,  and  a 
free  bloomer. 

jl/we.  Perfectly  hardy  and  vigorous;  a free  bloomer,  and  early; 

flower  not  the  most  perfect  in  form  or  colour. 

Mme.  Qabriel  Zwizel.— Vigorous ; hardy;  a free  bloomer,  and  I think  may 
prove  one  of  the  best. 

Mme.  Georyes  Schwartz. 

Mme.  Rivers.— E fine  rose  ; moderately  vigorous  and  hardy. 

^[lne.  ScijjioH  Cachet. 

Mme.  Victor  Verdier. 

Mme.  Fh/ob— Moderately  vigorous  ; hardy;  flower  beautiful,  and  perfect 
in  form. 

Mans.  Boncenne.—k  plant  of  good  habit,  very  hardy  and  vigorous  ; tho 
best  of  its  class  with  me. 

Raul  Neron. — Vigorous  and  hardy. 

Pierre  Ahttiny.— Very  hardy  ; of  good  habit,  and  a strong  grower,  but, 
alas  ! how  seldom  do  we  find  a fully-developed  and  perfect  flower ; a bright 
sun  apparently  scorches  tho  petals  in  tho  bud. 

Princess  Louise  Victoria. 

Senateur  Vaisse. 

Sir  Garnet  IVolseley.—A  thick  bushy  plant,  rather  short-jointed,  mode- 
rately vigorous  and  hardy ; its  large  vermilion  flowers  and  profuse  bloom 
are  very  attractive. 

Souvenir  de  Charles  MontauU. 

Thomas  Mills.— Vevy  hardy ; a well-formed  plant,  of  great  vigour  of 
growth ; a very  prolific  bloomer  ; flowers  very  large.  One  of  the  best 
with  me. 

Triomphe  de  Caen. 

Victor  Verdier. — Always  good  and  reliable. 

I will  now  name  a few  varieties  that  have  not  proved  hardy,  or  have 
been  weak  in  growth,  and  less  satisfactory  in  general  results  in  my 
experience. 

Cranston's  Crimson  Redder.— This  seems  hardy  enough,  but  is  a very  poor 
grower. 

La  France, — Almost  invariably  killed. 

, Louis  Van  LLoutte. — Almost  always  killed.  I only  saved  it  one  year. 

Madlle.  Bonnaire.—S'evy  beautiful  and  free  in  flower,  but  a poor  grower. 

Madlle.  Eugenie  Verdier. — A weak  grower,  although  a beautiful  rose. 

3Iadame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild. — Usually  winter  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  is  never  a vigorous  grower. 

Madame  Lacharme. — Very  tender. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. — Is  not  very  hardy.  I know  this  is  not  the  general 
experience,  but  I have  lost  all  my  plants. 

* Madlle.  Marie  Rady,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Andre  Bunand,  and  Captain  Christy  have 
proved  tender. 

The  Moss  Rose. — Turning  now  to  the  fairest  of  the  rose  family,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  poetic  allegory  which  accounts  for  its  added  beauty,  by 
supposing  an  angel  to  have  found  repose  beneath  its  branches,  and  to  have 
wished  to  bestow  some  gift  in  recompense,  but  to  have  been  scarcely  able  to 
devise  any  addition  to  its  charms  : — 

The  angel  paused  in  silent  thought : — 

What  grace  was  there  the  flower  had  not  ? 

’Twas  but  a moment : — o’er  the  rose 
A veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws ; 

And,  rohed  in  Nature’s  simplest  weed. 

Could  there  a flower  that  rose  exceed  ? 

I must  confess  to  a great  love  for  this  fascinating  class,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  my  light  well-enriched  soil,  with  its  natural  subsoil  drain  of  gravel,  tends 
to  bring  it  to  full  perfection,  and  partly  because  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the 
foliage  is  peculiar  and  unique.  The  ground  for  moss  roses  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  for  the  hardy  perpetuals,  with  a larger  application 
of  manure  ; and  I also  apply  a more  liberal  annual  summer  dressing  during 
the  blooming  season.  I have  always  found  the  moss  rose  more  difficult 
to  successfully  transplant  than  any  other,  and  it  starts  very  slowly  on  its 
own  roots. 

All  my  moss  roses  are  worked  upon  the  Manetti  stock  except  the  com- 
mon;  these  I prefer  on  their  own  roots.  The  varieties  that  have  proved 
best  with  me  are  ; — 

Baronne  de  IVassenaer. — Perhaps  the  strongest  grower  of  all;  wood  very 
dark  and  spiny,  blooming  in  large  clusters  of  buds ; not  as  mossy  as  some 
other  kinds. 

Celine. — Hardy,  moderately  vigorous,  spreading ; foliage  dark  coloured, 
leaves  rather  small ; a profuse  bloomer,  bud  rather  soft,  and  not  very  double. 
It  would  probably  force  well. 

Common. — The  best  of  all ; fine  double  flower. 

Crested. — The  next  best ; very  double. 

Gracilis,  or  Prolific. — This  resembles  the  Common,  but  has  a longer  bud. 

Land. — A vigorous  upright  grower,  and  moderately  free  bloomer. 

Perpetual  White. — Moderately  vigorous ; colour  pure  white  ; buds  small 
and  short  stemmed,  in  rigid  clusters  of  from  four  to  six;  foliage  pale  green, 
leaves  crisped.  Not  very  hardy. 

White  Bath. — With  me  the  best  white. 

The  so-called  perpetual  mosses  seem  to  me  a myth  as  moss  roses;  they 
may  be  perpetual,  but  they  possess  very  little  moss,  and  the  only  variety 
that  I have  been  able  to  save  is  Madame  Moreau,  which  is  a perpetual  free 
bloomer. 

The  few  suggestions  I have  endeavoured  to  present  to  you  have  been 
gleaned  from  personal  observation  in  planting,  tending,  nourishing,  and 
comparing,  with  results  as  hero  liriefly  stated. 

Discussion. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  ho  came  in  specially  to  hear  tho  essay 
by  Mr.  Spooner,  who  is  a practical  cultivator,  as  his  ancestors  wore.  Dif- 
ferent soils  suit  different  varieties  of  roses.  Ho  agreed  with  tho  essayist  in 
regard  to  tho  beauty  of  tho  moss  rose,  but  thought  Lanoi  tho  best  of  all.  It 
roots  freely,  while  moss  roses  generally  have  few  roots.  Mr.  Wilder  stated 
that  Mr.  Thorburn,  tho  New  York  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  once  returned 
an  invoice  of  moss  roses  because  they  had  no  roots.  Mr.  Spooner’s  soil  may 
have  been  less  fo  vourable  to  the  Lanoi  than  the  speaker’s.  The  lat  ter  desired 
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lints  of  till'  best  rosos,  soloclod  from  tlio  tliouHiiiuls  on  tliocatiilof4uos,  to  wivo 
cult'ivn.tini'  so  uiiiny  kinds ; tlio  lists  to  bo  composod  of  sncli  provod  variotios 
as  Huron  I’rovost,  John  lloppor,  Man^chal  Niol,  and  Hon  Sibbio,  whioli  hold 
on  porpotually,  and  ISufrano,  which  is  tho  very  thin"  wanted  by  tho  llorists 
and  connoisseurs.  W'e  are  arriviii"  at  selections  in  other  llowors,  such  as 
the  chrysanthemum.  In  tomatoes,  instead  of  tho  twenty  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion, we  want  no  more  t han  four  of  the  best.  The  lirst  effort  of  tho  American 
romolof,Mcal  SociotY  broiif^ht  down  tho  list  of  fruits  from  thousands  to  a 
selection  desirable  for  every  "arden. 

,lohn  (5.  Harker  said  that  his  experience  in  roso  culture  had  differed 
somewhat  from  Mr.  Spooner’s.  Six  years  affo  ho  made  two  bods  of  hybrid 
porpotuals,  for  which  he  dug  out  tho  soil  to  tho  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  replaced  it  with  a compost  of  e(pial  parts  of  woll-docomposod  sods,  horse 
manure,  and  cow  manure.  Tho  varieties  wore  selected  from  tho  roses  exhi- 
bited in  1872  and  1873.  There  were  thirty  plants  in  each  bod  on  Manotti 
stocks,  'riie  soil  was  naturally  moist,  and  they  wore  planted  so  as  to  root 
from  tho  grafts.  They  mado  a most  astonishing  growth  tho  first  year,  and 
the  next  spring  were  pruned  severely,  and  tho  small  wood  was  thinned  out 
in  summer.  ’1  hoy  mado  shoots  higher  than  his  head,  which,  when  signs  of 
growth  ajppeared  in  spring,  wore  pegged  down  to  the  soil.  Those  two  beds 
were  solid  masses  of  flowers ; though  not  of  tho  largest  size,  there  were 
legions  of  them.  Ho  thought  this  the  most  satisfactory  result,  when,  as  in 
tho  present  case,  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  tho  public.  Afterwards  he 
mado  two  more  beds  in  the  same  way,  first  making  diagrams  and  marking  all 
tho  varieties  on  them,  for  tho  instruction  of  the  visitors  to  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery,  Lynn,  of  which  ho  is  superintendent.  He  has  never  had  a rose- 
bug  on  his  roses,  though  they  destroyed  a pelargonium  bed  not  forty  feet 
away  from  tho  roso  beds.  High  culture  and  vigorous  growth  may  have 
kept  them  away.  He  has  never  been  troubled  with  a rose-slug.  He  goes 
over  tho  bed  with  a scullle  hoe  every  two  or  three  days  : this  keeps  the 
ground  moist  and  the  surface  does  not  bake  after  rain,  as  it  does  when 
raked.  Ho  adopted  this  method  of  culture  because  he  is  obliged  to  choose  the 
cheapest  way.  He  pegs  down  the  shoots  after  pruning  off  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  of  the  end,  and  never  covers  them.  Madame  Plantier  is  one  of  the 
white  June  roses,  but  needs  a little  covering,  which  is  a good  investment, 
for  it  forms  a mass  of  flowers.  He  has  two  bushes  of  the  old-fashioned  red 
moss  rose  in  soil  which  has  not  been  enriched  for  eight  years,  but  they  form 
masses  of  flowers. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  said  that  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  he  took  prizes 
for  the  best  thirty  hardy  J une  roses.  Many  of  the  old  roses  of  twenty  years 
ago  ^ill  take  the  prizes.  Bon  Silene,  Marechal  Niel,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  John  Hopper  are  all  good,  but  have  their  defects.  The  best  part  of  Mr. 
Spooner  s paper  is  that  in  which  he  points  out  what  have  not  succeeded  with 
him.  The  speaker  was  the  first  to  import  the  Madame  Plantier,  and  had  found 
it  perfe^ly  hardy,  though  it  may  be  well  to  cover  it  in  very  exposed  situa- 
tions. The  two  things  which  the  rose  requires  are  the  pump  and  the 
manure  h^p.  Mr.  Hovey  thought  the  best  English  cultivators  preferred 
roses  on  their  own  roots.  All  things,  with  rare  exceptions,  grow  best  on 
their  own  bottoms ; grapes  do  best  on  their  own  roots.  We  must  resort  to 
stocks  to  rapidly  increase  the  plants  of  varieties.  There  are  some  bad  results 
from  grafted  roses— among  others,  suckers  from  the  stock,  which  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  the  graft.  He  has  a row  of  hybrid  perpetuals,  six  or  seven 
their  own  roots.  In  selecting  roses  we  should  choose  kinds 
which  will  stand  our  hot  suns.  Mr.  Hovey  spoke  in  favour  of  the  class  of 
roses  known  in  England  as  "decorative  roses” — hardy,  vigorous,  and 
abundant-flowering  kinds;  just  what  everybody  wants,  and  not  simply  roses 
for  exhibition.  ^ r-  j 

William  C.  Strong  had  enjoyed  Mr.  Spooner’s  essay.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  such  a young  and  progressive  member  of  the  society  as  Mr.  Hovey 
opposing  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  particularly  since  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  past  few  years.  In  the  English  prize  lists  there  are  few 
varieties  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years’  standing.  It  is  a laborious 
process  to  weed  out  the  inferior  varieties.  He  dissented  from  the  views  of 
those  who  thought  it  needful  to  keep  fertilizers  to  rot  down ; much  ammonia 
IS  lost  during  this  process.  The  rose  is  a gross  feeder  and  will  take  fresh 
manure ; nmreover,  it  wants  a heavy  soil,  and  old  compost  is  light  and  makes 
the  soil  light.  In  making  a rose  border  in  his  house  he  used  green  cow 
manure;  the  mixture  laid  two  or  three  days  and  was  turned  over,  and 
Manetti  stocks  were  planted  in  the  border  in  March  and  budded  in  June, 
and  ripened  eight  or  ten  feet  of  wood.  He  had  seen  young  roots  of  the 
Manetti  stock  strike  into  fresh  cow  manure.  He  would  prefer  fresh  manure 
to  old,  but  if  he  had  had  time  when  he  made  his  border  would  perhaps  have 
urned  it  over  a little  more.  He  dissented  from  Mr.  Hovey’s  views  in 
regard  to  stocks ; weak  growers  are  vastly  benefited  by  grafting.  Tea  roses 
are  benefited  by  being  grafted  on  vigorous  stocks.  Such  stocks  impart  a 
^^^our  to  weak-growing  kinds  which  they  can  never  get  on  their  own  roots, 
as  the  Magnolia  acuminata  imparts  vigour  to  the  smaller-growin"  kinds  "rafted 
on  it.  o a o 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  no  one  is  more  anxious  than  he  for  the  production 
of  new  varieties.  He  carries  all  the  time  two  camel’s-hair  pencils  in  his 
^cket,  to  be  always  ready  to  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another. 
He  has  repeatedly  exhorted  to  sow  perpetually  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  if 
he  could  go  back  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  would  practise  this  more  than  he  has 
ever  done.  The  world  moves,  and  he  wants  to  move  with  it ; and  no  one 
admires  the  enterprise  of  the  president  and  others  in  introducing  new  roses 
and  plants  more  than  he,  but  he  desires  a consolidated  list  of  such  standard 
varieties  as  he  had  mentioned. 

Kev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  he  could  not  compete  with  practical  culti- 
vators, but  he  thought  that  the  comparative  value  of  old  compost  and  fresh 
manure  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  settled  in  our  discussions.  Farmers 
used  to  let  manure  be  exposed  to  the  air,  at  an  immense  waste  of  ammonia  ; 
but  they  do  otherwise  now.  He  suggested  experimenting  with  fresh 
manure,  but  would  cover  it  with  soil  to  save  its  fertilizing  qualities.  He 
remembered  the  two  old  roses,  white  and  red,  and  questioned  whether  we 
bad  improved  on  them  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  We  should|not  throw  away 
good  things  because  they  are  old. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  the  best  twelve  tea  roses  would  include  the  Marechal 
^lei  and  JNipbetos.  No  white  tea  rose  comes  up  to  Niphetos.  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison  has  never  been  excelled.  It  is  the  same  with  some  of  the  old 
ybrid  perpetuals.  The  old  moss  roses  are  the  best.  Princess  Adelaide  is  a 
good  grower  and  a wonderful  bloomer.  He  would  adhere  to  the  good  old 
varieties,  and  while  he  would  test  all  the  new  ones,  he  would  not  rely  on 


tliciii  as  garden  variotios  until  (hey  liavo  Ijoon  provod.  Jlo  viwilod  M.  Ijallay 
in  1844,  and  purchaH<!d  the  first  Princess  Adclai<le  Moss  that  came  lo 
America,  and  the  first  La  Iteines. 

John  H.  Moore  said  that  ho  could  find  no  fault  with  tho  directions  given 
in  Mr.  Spooner’s  paper.  People  find  in  hooks  directions  lo  make  rose 
borders  four  feet  deep  of  half  manure,  like  Mr.  Gray’s,  but  the  speaker 
thought  wo  could  do  better  by  following  Mr.  Spooner’s  method.  Wlien  he 
(Mr.  Moore)  began  cultivating  roses  it  was  in  a light  soil,  which  absorbed 
too  much  water.  Ho  objected  to  clay  to  make  it  more  retentive,  and  pre- 
ferred tho  strata  of  very  lino  consolidated  quicksand  found  in  sand  jjits. 
They  are  so  hard  as  to  require  a pickaxe  to  l)reak  them  up,  but  if  spread 
on  the  ground  they  dry  and  crumble,  and  when  workeil  into  light  soils  make 
them  permanently  more  retentive.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Strong  that  roses 
are  gross  feeders ; they  cannot  have  too  much  inanuni.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Hovey,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Hovey  thinks  that  roses  are  best  on  their  own 
roots,  but  a largo  proportion  will  grow  stronger  on  Manetti  stocks.  Tho 
suckers  are  so  unlike  the  grafts  that  any  but  tho  most  stupid  person  can 
distinguish  them,  and  fifteen  minutes  will  suffice  to  remove  them  from  a 
large  bed.  He  plants  his  roses  in  rows  four  feet  apart ; walking  between 
the  rows  compacts  the  earth  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  rain,  .and  instead  of  a 
rake  or  scuffle  he  uses  a French  cultivator  drawn  by  <a  horse  to  stir  it.  Ho 
earths  up  the  plants  in  autumn.  Baroness  Rothschild  kills  down  to  the 
earth-line.  Madame  Lacharmo  is  worthless  except  to  collect  rose-bugs ; 
they  must  be  shaded;  the  bush  will  grow,  but  fails  to  give  good  flowers.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  how  new  roses  differ  from  the  old,  Mr.  Moore  said 
that  many  are  more  beautiful,  and  while  few  of  the  old  roses  bloom  later 
than  June,  with  the  new  ones  we  can  have  flowers  from  June  to  October, 
and  a few  roses  in  August,  when  they  are  scarce,  are  more  desirable  than 
many  in  J une.  He  has  three  hundred  varieties,  but  does  not  propagate 
above  seventy-five.  One  will  mildew ; another  may  be  beautiful  but  fail  to 
grow ; another  may  do  both.  Coarse  strawy  manure  will  lighten  the  soil 
more  than  old  compost,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used.  It  is  also  objec- 
tionable as  a covering,  for  if  the  wood  is  not  well  ripened  it  is  apt  to  kill  it, 
but  after  heaping  up  the  earth  ten  inches  higli  around  the  bushes  in  autumn 
he  covers  it  with  manure,  to  prevent  it  from  freezing  and  thawing,  and  throws 
coarse  meadow  hay  between  the  rows.  Cold  weather  will  not  hurt  them. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  ammonia  escaping  from  the  manure 
heap  ; it  is  not  always  ammonia  that  we  smell  there.  He  did  not  approve 
of  rotting  down  manure  generally,  but  did  not  believe  in  any  great  loss  in 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  our  fathers  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  manure, 
as  was  shown  by  their  laying  it  by  the  roadside  to  run  to  waste  in  the 
gutter. 

President  Hayes  said  that  he  had  not  so  much  experience  in  rose  culture 
as  many  others,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  there  is  opportunity  for  progress. 
There  is  a future  before  us  for  the  society — for  the  rose,  and  for  the  rhodo- 
dendron. Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Hovey,  in  spite  of  loving  old  things,  know 
there  is  a future  of  progress  before  us.  We  have  all  looked  with  great 
interest  on  the  new  varieties  of  roses  exhibited,  and  he  had  ordered  all  the 
new  kinds,  because  he  desired  to  have  the  future  of  the  rose  fully  illus- 
trated. Many  of  the  very  new  varieties  have  succeeded  with  him ; few  have 
been  lost  in  comparison  with  the  whole.  Madame  Lacharme  stood  at  the 
head  of  those  with  which  he  took  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  three  varieties, 
and  though  he  had  to  pick  rose-bugs  from  the  plants,  he  produced  what 
was  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  rose  exhibited  in  the  hall.  He  men- 
tioned his  success  with  this  variety  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  a delicate 
kind.  In  one  place  the  soil  produces  perfection  in  one  kind  and  refuses  to 
give  another,  and  this  wonderful  adaptation  exists  so  that  every  one  can 
bring  forth  something  beautiful.  The  rose  is  a gross  feeder,  and  will  bear 
fresh  manure,  and  perhaps  cow  manure  is  best  of  all. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  though  he  had  had  but  little  experience 
he  had  carefully  observed  the  methods  of  others.  He  thought  Mr.  Moore’s 
method  of  protection  best.  The  soil  should  be  hauled  away  from  the  plants, 
and  the  manure  in  the  trenches  should  be  forked  in  in  the  spring.  Most 
of  the  tender  varieties  may  be  preserved  in  this  way.  The  speaker  had 
seen  a similar  method  used  by  John  C.  Chaffin,  one  of  the  best  rose  growers. 
He  sifted  long  straw  among  the  bushes  so  as  to  afford  partial  shade  in 
March  and  April,  having  found  that  the  hot  sun  at  that  time  spoiled  the 
buds  on  the  sunny  side.  Mr.  Woodford  read  the  following  list  of  thirty 
roses  noted  by  him  as  the  best  in  the  exhibition  of  1880  — 


Alfred  Colomb, 
Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Charles  Lefebvre, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Dr.  de  Chalus, 

Dr.  Sewell, 

Due  de  Montpensier, 
Duke  of  Connaught, 
Dupuy  Jamain, 
Etienne  Dupuy, 
Exposition  de  Brie, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Fisher  Holmes, 

Gen.  Washington, 
Horace  Vernet, 


Jean  Soupert, 

La  Eosiere, 

Mabel  Morrison, 

Magna  Charta, 

Madlle.  Alarie  Rady, 

Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Mme.  Lacharme, 

Mme.  Prosper  Laugier, 

Mens.  Boncenne, 

Mons.  E.  T.  Teas, 

Mrs.  Baker, 

Pierre  Netting, 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 

Thomas  Mills, 

Vicomte  Vigier. 


The  above  list  comprises  both  old  and  new  kinds,  and  one  American 
variety.  Any  one  can  grow  the  good  old  varieties,  but  not  one  in  a hundred 
can  grow  Caroline  de  Sansal  or  Madame  Lacharme.  We  should  grow  both 
old  and  new,  and  select  the  best.  Roses  should  not  be  pruned  in  autumn, 
for  they  are  then  more  liable  to  be  killed  down,  but  the  wood  should  be 
left  on. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Con  porting;.— “By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  .and  by  a careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a delicately-fl.avoured  bever.age  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradu- 
.ally  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
esca;)e  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. — lilade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold 
only  in  Packets  labelled — “ James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London.” — 
Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. — [Advt.] 
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Cije  J^aust,  (gatlitit.  anli  jfann. 

SONNJOT. 

Tiiurk  never  yet  wan  ilower  fair  in  vain, 
liot  classic  poets  i liyine  it  as  tliey  will  ; 

Tlio  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  at'ain, 

And  summer’s  heart  doth  feel  its  ev(;ry  ill  ; 

Nor  is  a true  soul  ever  horn  for  nauRht ; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  ami  died, 

There  hath  hecm  soimdhinf;  for  true  freedom  wrought, 

Some  Imlwarlc  levelhul  on  the  evil  side  : 

Toil  on,  then.  Greatness  1 thou  art  in  the  right. 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  theo  wrong; 

Bo  as  thou  would  he  in  thine  own  clear  sight. 

And  so  thou  wilt  in  all  the  world’s  ere  long  ; 

For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 

From  man’s  great  soul  one  great  thought  liidc  away.  Lowell. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  caso  that  cage  birds,  large  and  small,  are  to  be 
found  moulting  at  this  time  of  year.  The  occurrence,  though  so  common, 
is  altogether  unnatural,  and  is  the  result  simply  of  bad  management.  The 
good  folks  who  see  their  feathered  pets,  whether  canaries,  thrushes,  or 
parrots,  casting  their  feathers  now,  will  be  ready  to  protest  that  it  cannot 
be  the  result  of  bad  management,  because,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Please  take 
note  of  any  such  bird,  and  you  shall  find  it  moping  and  melancholy,  a miser- 
able and  a helpless  prisoner  preparing  itself  for  an  early  grave.  _ It  is  no 
use  to  mince  the  matter  : birds  that  moult  out  of  season  are  the  victims  of 
bad  management ; for,  after  all,  cage  birds  do  exceedingly  well  when  well 
cared  for,  but  the  kind  of  care  makes  all  the  difference.  Why  is  this  parti- 
cular bird  we  have  now  before  us  miserable  ? Why  ? The  proper  question 
is.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  than  miserable  ? It  is  fed  once  a day,  and  the 
supply  given  in  the  morning  is  supposed  to  be  enough.  And  the  bird  eats 
its  morning  meal  when  the  food  is  fresh,  and  eats  no  more  until  the  next 
morning,  when  it  will  again  eat  because  the  food  is  fresh.  It  is  insuffi- 
ciently nourished  because  it  loathes  stale  food,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  miserable  and  moulting.  And  why  is  this  other  particular  bird  in  a 
melancholy  state  ? This  bird  has  the  singular  good  luck  to  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  for  at  dinner-time  there  is  always  something  given  to  it.  Yes,  but  it 
has  no  amusement ; it  leads  a life  of  introspection,  it  sees  no  change,  hears 
no  cheerful  voice,  obtains  no  proper  sympathy.  Melancholy  ? Yes,  you 
would  be  melancholy  if  stuck  in  a cage  and  fed  f;wice  a day,  and  otherwise 
systematically  ignored.  With  a certain  amount  of  sympathy,  prison  life 
may  be  endurable,  but  to  be  fed  by  system  as  you  feed  a chaff-cutting 
machine  is  not  much  better  than  slow  murder  to  any  living  creature.  And 
here  is  another  moping  bird  casting  its  feathers  at  a tremendous  pace.  This 
poor  thing  will  soon  be  bare,  and  then  will  be  unsightly  and  very  soon  will 
perish.  Just  stand  here  near  the  cage  for  a few  minutes.  Oh,  you  find  the 
draught  rather  too  much  for  you  ! Now,  what  do  you  suppose  the  poor  bird 
has  to  say  to  that  ? Poor  thing,  it  makes  no  verbal  complaint,  but  the  cruel 
draught  is  killing  it.  To  reason  out  the  case  might  necessitate  many  words, 
and,  as  an  argument  may  be  less  serviceable  than  a direction,  let  it  be 
understood  that  cage  birds  exposed  to  draughts  of  wind  invariably  cast 
their  feathers  and  become  miserable  objects.  You  may  sometimes  find  the 
cage  of  a cockatoo  or  parrot  strewn  with  down  or  with  large  feathers.  Be 
warned  thereby  that  probably  the  poor  bird  has  been  exposed  to  a cutting 
wind,  and  this  unseasonable  moulting  is  the  sign  that  it  needs  protection. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  should  be  fed  several  times  every  day.  It  is  not  needful 
or  desirable  to  pamper  them  with  sweets  or  any  kind  of  highly-flavoured 
food.  But  they  require  their  food  “ fresh  and  fresh,”  as  they  say  the  boy 
had  his  salt.  And  they  require  amusement.  Some  birds  amuse  themselves 
very  well,  and  some  do  not.  All  the  parrot  tribe  should  have  amusement 
provided  them.  A hard  cotton-reel  is  a capital  toy  for  a parrot  or  cockatoo, 
and  wiU  often  put  a stop  to  the  plucking  out  of  feathers.  Any  scrap  of  clean 
wood  will  answer  as  well,  but  a cotton-reel  seems  to  have  a magical  power 
in  amusing  the  creature,  and  people  who  keep  many  parrots  should  bargain 
with  their  lady  friends  to  save  all  the  reels  and  bobbins  to  furnish  the  birds 
with  occupation.  As  regards  keeping  cage  birds  clean,  and  supplying  them 
constantly  with  pure  water,  it  would  seem  waste  of  time  to  speak,  because 
anyone  who  would  neglect  these  points  would  never  take  advice  from  a 
book.  But  the  matters  we  have  thus  hastily  touched  upon  are  such  as  are 
properly  open  to  a disquisition  intended  for  the  direction  of  beginners  and 
the^comfort  of  the  perplexed. 

THE  GAKDEN. 

It  is  time  to  make  out  the  seed  list,  and  arrange  all  the  work  of  the 
coming  season,  and  whenever  a doubt  arises  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
varieties,  whether  of  vegetables,  flowers,  or  fruits,  reference  to  the  Garden 
Orach  wiU  in  all  probability  settle  it  instanter.  On  this  important  matter  of 
selecting  sorts,  we  will  take  occasion  to  remark  that  no  one  needs  all  that 
can  be  got,  and  wise  men  are  usually  content  with  a few  of  the  very  best, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  unwise,  who  perhaps  prefer  mere  variety  to 
substantial  quality.  Good  things  soon  become  famous  j therefore  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  grow  sorts  that  are  in  high  repute.  They  may  not  always 
answer  your  purpose,  but  they  will  not  often  disappoint,  and  in  any  case  a 
very  re.stricted  selection  of  noted  sorts  will  form  a good  practical  basis,  to 
which  you  can  add  at  discretion  such  other  sorts  as  may  appear  to  have 
special  claims  on  your  attention. 

THE  HOME  FARM. 

There  is  a desirable  lull  just  now  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  and 
that  affords  opportunity  for  many  odd  jobs  that  in  busy  times  are  neglected. 
The  clearing  out  of  the  yards,  and  the  repairing  of  fences,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  watercourses  should  have  attention  now,  with  a view  to  make  all 
things  s()uare  and.clean  and  trim  before  the  spring  brings  a new  prepire  of 
work.  We  may  have  some  sliarp  weatlier  yet,  so  bo  not  lulled  into  imagin- 
ary security  by  the  growing  of  the  grass  and  the  evident  inclination  of  the 
trees  to  push  their  leaves  before  their  time.  All  lands  needed  for  stiramer 
cropping  should  be  broken  up  without,  delay,  for  good  winter  work  goes  a 
long  way  towards  a.  golden  harvest.  Grass  hinds  will  soon  require  attention 
now,  more  esiiecially  such  as  require  a top-dressing  preparatory  to  the  hay 
crop. 


I.eplic0  to  (EJuerits. 

— 


6'«rMwicr«.— Southwell.— In  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers  for  market,  as 
for  private  consumption,  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained  by  syringing 
the  idants  at  suitable  periods,  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and 
throwing  water  on  the  floor. 


Tea  for  Market. — Deanshanger. — The  “ best  pea  for  market  gardens, 
where  sticks  are  not  at  command,”  is  unquestionably  Carters’  Pride  of  the 
Market,  which  has  a splendid  constitution,  is  immensely  productive,  pro- 
duces large,  well-filled,  deep  green  pods,  and  on  the  table  it  has  but  few 
equals. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  B. — It  is  impossible  to  name  all  your  plants,  because 
in  all  but  two  wo  have  leaves  only.  1 is  Magnolia  grandiflora  ; 2,  a Passi- 
flora;  3,  Eupatorium  riparium ; 4,  an  Abutilon  ; 5,  the  Scarlet  Leadwort, 
Plumbago  cinnabarina  ; 6,  a Silene  ; 7,  Sedum  carneum.  R.  W . Backet. 

1)  Zygopetalum  brachypetalum ; 2,  Sophronites  coccinea  ; 3,  Sophronites 
violocea.  N.  N. — Neottia  bicolor.  W.  Saxby. — The  sideritis  you  inquire 
about  is  not  worth  a moment’s  attention.  The  sibbaldiao  must  be  treated  as 
alpines.  J.  Porter. — Your  plants  sent  loose  in  a smashed  chip  box 
are  scarcely  to  be  identified ; 1,  Selaginella  caulescens ; 2,  Eranthemum 
aureo-reticulatum ; 3,  Epiphyllum  truncatum;  4,  Platyloma  rotundifolia ; 
5,  Begonia  semperflorens ; 6,  Polypodium  sub  marginatum.  J.  Wheeler.— 
1,  Gymnopteris  acuminata;  2,  Geranium  mexicanum;  3,  Pothos  crassi- 
nervis ; 4,  Pileanthus  limacis.  J.B.  Z. — The  ferns  as  named  are  correct, 
and  the  apparent  error  in  respect  of  No.  4 is  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  barren  and  fertile  fronds.  The  Acacias  are ; 1,  A.  afflnis ; 2, 
A.  decurrens ; 3,  A.  ciliata;  4,  A.  Daviesiasfolia.  J.  Tubbs. — They  are 
potentillas,  geums,  and  spiraeas.  When  in  flower  we  will  look  at  them ; at 
present  we  must  deline  to  look  at  the  dried  leaves. 

Planting  on  Sandg  Soils. — J.  E. — In  a climate  so  favourable  to  vegetation 
as  that  of  the  district  in  which  you  reside,  many  of  the  subjects  that  can- 
not be  grown  satisfactorily  on  sandy  soils  will  thrive.  For  situations  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  breezes,  and  with  a light  sandy  soil,  the  undermention^ 
are  especially  suitable: — The  Alder,  Birch,  weeping  and  erect ; Beech, 
common  purple-leaved  and  weeping  ; Thorns,  double  crimson,  double  P}^k, 
double  white,  and  single  scarlet;  Scotch  Laburnum,  Douglass  Fm, 
Cypresses,  Junipers,  Austrian  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Yews,  Thuja,  of  the 
trees.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  shrubs  are  Arbutus  unedo,  A. 
magnifica,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Berberis  aquifolium,  B.  Darwini,  Common  Box, 
Handsworth  Box,  Colutea  arborescens,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  rubra, 
Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  golden  and  silver  variegated  varieties,  Insn 
and  other  Ivies,  Holly-leaved  Phillyrea,  Rhododendrons,  Tamarix  gallica, 
T.  germanica,  and  Viburnum  tinus,  more  generally  known  as  the  Lavnes- 
tinus.  Especially  useful  amongst  the  herbaceous  plants  are  Achillea 
asgyptiaca,  A.  millefolium  roseum,  Alyssum  saxatile.  Antirrhinum  major, 
A.  pumilum,  Arabis  albida.  Aster  discolor.  Campanula  turbinata,  Geranium 
ibericum,  Iberis  saxatile.  Iris  germanica  in  ^eat  variety,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus.  Narcissus  juncifolius,  Sedum  spectabilis,  and  Thymus  serpyllum 
albus.  The  most  desirable  of  the  summer  bedders  will  be  the  Ageratums, 
African  and  French  Marigolds,  Petunias,  Tagetes,  Petunias,  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. Very  few  of  the  vegetables  are  specially  adapted  to  sandy  s^s, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dwarf  French  beans,  which  usually  do  well  when 
assisted  with  liberal  supplies  of  manure  dug  in  a short  time  previous  to 
sowing  the  seed.  Asparagus  does  well  under  a liberal  system  of  culture, 
and  a very  good  substitute  for  spinach,  which  requires  a deep  rich  soil  during 
the  sumnier  season,  will  be  found  in  the  spinach  beet. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Barr  and  Sugden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  GhWAm.—Bescriptire  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

H.  AND  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech,  Cambs.—  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

T.  0.  Weigel,  Konigsstrasse,  ~LmvziG.— Catalogue  of  Old  and  New  Books, 
chiefly  Botanical. 

W.  CUTBUSH  AND  SoN,  Highgate,  Hi .- -Bescrigitivc  Catalogue  of  Flower, 
Vegetable,,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

James  Farrar  and  Co.,  36,  Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 
Wholesale  Trade  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  M.  Crowe,  Upton,  Essex. — Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Tree  Car- 
nations, ^c. 

Stuart,  Mein,  and  Allan,  Kelso,  N.B. — General  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Floxcer  Seeds,  ^e. 


©Ijituarg. 

3n  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Rome,  Riciiaud  Henry  Dana,  the  distingiiished 
American  jurist  and  politician,  author  of  “ Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  io 
Cuba  and  Back,”  “ The  Seaman’s  Manual,”  &c.,  &c. 


POKTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
louses  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  ^ 

Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  ^"tches,  Porta^^^^^ 

Hanufactured  by  BOULTON  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
>ost.— [Advt.] 

WHY  SPEND  MONTH.S  OF  SUFFERING  and  pounds  in 
PYRETIC  SALINE  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  system  ( ,i  ’ 

ind  skin  affections  it  cures  in  a very  short  time,  and  has  proved  of 
irevention  of  sinall-pox  and  other  infectious  disjjases.  To  be  obtained  of  any  Uiemist, 
ind  of  the  Maker,  113,  Holborn,  London.— lAl)VT.| 

CAUTION  FOR  NEW  YEAR.— The  recently  piildished  reports  of  Medical  Officers 
,t  St^lth  show  that  tho  mild  autumn  weather  raiiifa^^^^ 

in  iinusuai  amount  of  fScarlet  and  lypUoul  boyers  j Sm  tllimx  Vivorv 

I'horo  is  also  ill  many  districts  excessive  mortality  from  Measles 

••iiiHoiis  Householder  slumld  uso  relialdo  prevoiitivo  measure.s,  and  iioiio  nio  b"Uci 
-I  ,,  WashinrwHh  Wim  COAL  TAR  SOAI>,  rocimiimmded  abko  by  I lo  entire 

M^dicM  Professh,^^.n^  Lot  the  Soap  be  in  -evv  Cod  lUiom  oo  i 

111(1  Nursery,  and  wlieii  you  purrhaso,  insist  upon  liemK  sup|iliod  wlllv  W lights.  Ki  8 
lit  imitations.— IAdvt.  1 
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Monpaa',  January  23,  at  12.30  p.ra. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Rare  Lilies  and  other  Bulbs. 

WRDNE.SDAY,  JANUARY  25,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  S3,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Plants  and  Bulbs. 

TnuRSPAY,  January  26,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  Orchids. 

Fripay,  January  27,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. : Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Saturpay,  January  28,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Plants  and  Bulbs^ 


The  Dise.ases  of  Pl.ants  are  less  various  perhaps  than  those 
of  animals,  but  are  more  perplexing,  because  less  understood.  We 
adopt  the  expression  “ perhaps  ” advisedly,  because,  although  we  are 
familiar  with  many  forms  of  diseases  that  affect  vegetables,  we  are 
accpiainted  with  a still  greater  number  that  affect  animals,  and  yet  if 
we  knew  more  of  the  world  we  might  find  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  the  most  grievously  afflicted.  However,  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  deal  Avith  the  known  than  the  unknown,  and  with  this 
rule  to  guide  us  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  we  are  more 
perplexed  to  determine  the  causes  and  prescribe  the  remedies  in 
respect  of  the  diseases  of  plants  than  in  respect  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  1 The  answer  seems  to  be  that  man  is  himself  an  animal, 
and  sympathy  and  analogy  teach  him  many  things  that  facilitate 
successful  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals  that  rank  beneath 
him  in  the  scheme  of  the  world.  The  plants  and  the  animals  appear 
to  agree  in  this,  that  cultivation  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease.  But  Avild  plants  and  Avild  animals  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  free  from  the  interference  of  man,  are 
nevertheless  subject  to  disease,  but  apparently  in  a far  less  degree 
than  those  that  have  been  long  domesticated.  When  in  a “ state  of 
nature,”  as  we  term  it,  “ natural  selection  ” and  the  “ struggle  for 
life  ” ensure  predominance  to  the  strongest  and  extinction  to  the 
Aveakest  some  time  or  other,  both  of  animals  and  plants.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this  conflict — a conflict  as  inevitable  as  the  succession 
of  night  and  day — that  man  appears  as  an  intermediary,  or  a 
manager,  or  a meiidler.  Let  us  indulge  in  a supposition.  We  Avill 
suppose  that  some  very  weak  forms  of  Campanula  rotundifoUa  are  in 
process  of  obliteration,  and  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  a decline 
of  health  is  that  the  flowers  have  changed  from  blue  to  pink.  Should 
a horticulturist  meet  Avith  the  pink  varieties  we  knoAV  what  he  will 
say  and  do.  He  Avill  certainly  declare  that  he  has  made  a discovery, 
and  he  Avill  also  endeavour  to  keep  the  variety,  and  Avill  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  task  all  the  skill  in  groAving  and  propagating  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Thus,  possibly  by  the  Avit  of  man,  a perishing  form 
of  a species  may  be  saved  from  the  extinction  that  was  impending, 
and  the  gardener  will  be  called  upon  to  nurse  a plant  that  may  be 
said,  in  rhetorical  fashion,  to  contain  within  it  the  germs  of  dissolu- 
tion. For  the  purpose  before  us  we  may  suppose  anything,  and  we 
only  thought  of  the  pink  campanulas  because  we  once  met  with  a 
lot  at  the  base  of  the  great  Kinder  Scout  in  Derbyshire,  and  failed 
to  keep  them,  because— so  it  appeared — they  were  wanting  in  con- 
stitutional vigour.  We  might  have  instanced  the  common  thistle 
{Cnicus  lancedatus)  Avith  equal  propriety  because  of  a similar  ex- 
perience. Once  upon  a time  we  saw  thousands  of  this  plant  on  the 
roadside  between  Oheshunt  and  Little  Berkhampstead,  nine-tenths 
of  Avhich  were  absurdly  fasciated,  and  we  gathered  seeds  and  raised 
a lot  of  plants,  and  in  the  course  of  one  season  saw  that  the 
deformed  specimens  were  deficient  of  average  vigour.  But  a purely 
suppositious  case  answers  the  purpose  as  Avell  as  a fact,  for  it  does 
No,  873,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV, 


not  need  to  bo  demonstrated  that  man  is  a persistent  meddler  Avith 
the  Avays  of  Nature. 

But  it  is  not  needful  to  suppo.se  that  man  selects  debilitated  or 
])erishing  forms,  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  for  his  peculiar 
delectation.  As  a rule  doubtless  he  selects  the  most  vigorous  forms, 
but  it  is  a fact  that  ho  is  often  influenced  by  motives  that  for  present 
purposes  may  bo  described  as  adverse  to  the  purposes  of  Nature. 
And  so,  having  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict  as  a meddler, 
he  soon  becomes  an  active  party  in  a conflict  of  his  own ; for  having 
sot  his  heart  upon  certain  things  he  will  strive  to  keep  them,  even 
if  the  first  condition  be  that  he  must  afford  artificial  support  to 
organisms  that  are  deficient  of  average  vigour. 

It  may  bo  that  all  disease,  of  any  and  every  kind,  is  the  result 
or  sign  of  deficiency  of  vigour.  An  excess  of  vigour  Ave  cannot 
regard  as  possible,  although  the  appearance  of  excess  is  comparatively 
common,  and  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of  cultivation  to  develop 
the  appearance  of  excessive  vigour.  As  a rule,  our  selected  races  of 
animal’s  and  plants  are  “ finer,”  some  way  or  other,  in  our  estimation 
of  things,  than  their  uncultivated  prototypes,  and  Ave  are  encouraged 
by  the  obvious  facts  to  believe  that  we  liaAm  improved  considerably 
upon  Nature.  But  when  this  faith  is  strong  upon  us  we  may  with 
some  advantage  perhaps  indulge  in  another  supposition.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  man  is  blotted  from  the  scene,  and  seriously  con- 
sider how  many  of  his  precious  pets  will  maintain  their  varietal 
integrity  for  a hundred,  or  for  fifty,  or  for  twenty,  or  even  for  ten 
years.  As  a matter  of  course,  a considerable  number  would  accom- 
pany the  human  biped  to  oblivion.  Others  would  last,  but  the 
most  persistent  would  be  ahvays  tending  to  the  Avild  type  out  of 
which  they  originated,  and  at  the  end  of  a century  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  man  to  modify  the  forms  of  Nature  Avould  be 
very  feebly  represented  in  the  aspects  of  the  world. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  brought  home  to  us  that  man  s place  in 
nature  is  that  of  a meddler.  He  Avas  thereto  appointed  “ to  till  the 
earth  and  subdue  it.”  As  a meddler  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
and  one  of  the  number  is  that  whatever  he  touches  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  creations  becomes  thenceforth  more  liable  to  disease  than 
it  Avas  before  he  cast  favourable  eyes  upon  it.  But  he  need  not 
cease  to  meddle  for  that  reason.  We  must  pay  for  our  privileges ; 
let  us  be  cheerful  Avhen  we  have  to  encounter  the  inevitable.  When 
Nature  has  things  all  her  own  way,  she  doles  out  health  to  one  of 
her  children  and  disease  to  another.  The  lion  that  Avent  to 
Androcles  for  relief  was  not  a menagerie  beast,  but  a delightful 
devil  of  the  desert  that  had  never  been  caged  or  haraessed  for  an 
old-world  Zoo.  Our  interest  hoAvever  is  bound  up  with  the  subject, 
and  it  seems  that  Ave  ought  to  catch  at  some  useful  generalization  to 
serve  as  a moral  tonic  when  the  diseases  of  plants  perplex  us.  ^ Do 
Ave  not  find  this  in  the  suggestion  of  the  facts  that  defect  of  initial 
vigour  is  the  basis  of  all  plant  disease  1 The  reader  may  be  inclinecl 
to  answer  profanely  “ Yes,  but  we  have  hoard  of  that  before.  And 
what  of  that,  let  us  ask  ? Did  you  lay  it  to  heart  Avhen  you 
heard  it  before  ? Have  you  always  derived  from  the  doctrine  the 
advantage  there  lurked  in  it  for  your  especial  benefit  ? No.  You 
have  suffered  from  diseases  of  hollyhocks,  cucumbers,  potatoes, 
carnations,  and  fifty  things  besides  ; and  you_  looked  this  way  for  a 
preventive,  and  that  way  for  a cure,  but  all  in  vain.  All  Ave  could 
say,  as  Ave  have  said,  and  as  Ave  say  again,  in  respect  of  plants 
afflicted  by  disease,  is  and  was,  3Iake  them  grow!  It  cannot  be 
concealed  that  these  Avords  are  as  Aveak  as  Avater  if  taken  without 
a grain  of  salt;  but  the  reader  is  expected  to  find  in  his  own  head 
some  part,  and  perhaps  the  chief  part,  of  the  Avisdom  of  a leading 

The  hollyhocks  were  nearly  obliterated  by  fungus,  and  Ave  advised 
the  growers  to  make  them  grow.  Now  Ave  can  report  that  the 
hollyhock  is  returning  to  the  garden  full  of  health  and  vigoui. 
Anybody  can  say.  Make  them  grow.  But  if  the  words  are  mixed 
Avith  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  there  Avill  be  something 
better  done  for  the  hollyhocks  than  belongs  to  the  region  o^ 
nostrums  and  abracadabras.  The  gladioli  have  been  threatene  , 
but  if  the  groAvers  will  make  them  grow  this  much-valued  flower 
Avill  keep  its  place  and  advance  in  popularity.  The  verbena  was 
threatened  Avith  extinction,  but  it  is  now  as  healthy  as  ever  ; it  Has 
been  saved  by  conservative  treatment,  the  particulars  ot  which  have 
been  carefully  explained  to  our  readers.  To  multiply  examples 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  AVords,  but  it  will  be  no  Avaste  of  either 
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il  wo  repeat  tliat  wlieii  gardeti  ))lant.s  appear  to  l)o  diseased  Or 
tending  to  a diseased  state,  the  first  duty  of  the  cultivator  is  to 
make  tlicm  grow.  Therel)y  liangs  a tale,  whicli  may  be  continued 
as  long  as  man  shall  last  as  a tilhw  of  the  earth  and  a subduer  of 
the  things  that  are  useful  to  him. 

'J  he  first  step  towards  making  them  grow  is  to  ensure  for  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  that  appear  to  suit  them  best 
when  in  a state  of  nature.  It  may  consist  sometimes  in  giving 
abundance  of  food,  and  at  other  times  in  withholding  food  ; but  it  wiO 
always  consist  in  copying  as  nearly  as  possible  the  le.ssons  written  in 
the  book  of  Nature.  It  is  as  easy  to  overdo  it  as  to  underdo  it  in 
respect  of  the  temperature  and  food  provided  for  cultivated  plants, 
for  as  a rule  the  measure  of  solar  light  gives  the  rule  of  proportion' 
and  our  labours  will  be  aided  or  thwarted  by  the  seasons.  We  appear 
therefore  to  be  powerless;  but  the  truth  is  we  have  as  much  power 
to  keep  our  varieties  as  wo  have  to  select  or  make  them,  and  all 
history  goes  to  prove  the  assertion.  Why  do  we  drain  land,  ))lou"h 
land,  manure  land,  and  pay  high  prices  for  selected  seeds,  if  quhie 
unconscious  of  a power  to  avert  disease  from  our  crops  ? Our 
power  is  indeed  but  small,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  of  immense 
advantage.  Diseases  come  and  go  with  the  changing  seasons,  but 
there  are  certain  diseases  always  lurking  in  our  favourite  stocks 
and  the  proposal  to  Make  them  Grow  will  at  least  suggest  to  the 
cultivator  that,  as  a rule,  the  remedy  must  begin  at  the  root  and 
not  overhead,  just  as  in  dealing  with  a sick  man  we  usually  bemn 
by  putting  something  into  his  stomach.  After  all,  probably,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  humanity,  beef  tea  is  the  best 
of  all  medicines ; so,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  food 
ol  some  kind  may  be  of  far  more  importance  than  dusting.s^  and 
washings,  and  prunings,  and  depletions.  Any  way,  it  will  be\lways 
well  to  consider  all  that  is  implied  in  the  advice  to  Make  them 
Grow. 

The  diseases  of  plants  not  only  vary  as  the  plants  • themselves, 
but  are  characteristic  of  the  climates  in  which  they  occur.  There 
are  places  in  the  world  where  the  potato  is  at  once  prolific  and  of 
fine  quality,  and  so  rarely  touched  by  disease  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  say  that  the  disease  is  unknown.  In  can  never 
be  so  in  this  country,  because  the  climate  does  not  entirely  suit  the 
constitution  of  the  plant.  Nevertheless  there  are  always  to  be 
found  professors  of  cleverness  who  cannot  look  at  the  facts  because 
they  are  deluded  by  their  own  fancies.  One  such  wrote  the  other 
day  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  recommending  the 
addition  to  the  soil  of  certain  sulphites  to  destroy  the  germs  of  the 
fungus,  and  the  dusting  of  the  growing  plant  with  sulphur  for  the 
same  purpose.  And  the  Scientific  Committee  listened  to  the 
nonsense  and  allowed  it  to  be  entered  on  its  minutes  of  proceedings. 
The  cause  of  potato  disease  in  this  country  is  the  cause  also  of 
tomato  disease,  and  gladiolus  disease,  and  many  other  diseases, 
besides  many  failures  of  crops  that  do  not  count  as  diseases.  The 
arrest  of  sunshine  that  often  occurs  in  July,  and  more  often  in 
August,  and  that  occurred  last  year  in  June — although  in  its  way 
a negative  phenomenon — is  the  cause  of  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
failures  that  occur  in  our  rural  industries.  The  temperature  rises 
with  the  advance  of  the  summer,  but  there  comes  a check ; the 
clouds  gather,  the  wind  changes  to  a cold  quarter,  thunder,  and  rain, 
and  a cloudy  sky,  combine  to  affect  vegetation  injuriously.  Then 
the  fungus  finds  the  hollyhock,  the  potato,  the  grape  vine,  the 
ripening  plum,  and  the  wheat  that  would  be  golden,  but  is  compelled 
to  become  rusty.  If — we  would  keep  the  If  out  of  the  argument  if 
Nature  would  permit — if  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  were 
constantly  dry  and  warm  we  should  know  but  little  of  potato 
disease,  or  hollyhock  disease,  or  tomato  disease,  or  gladiolus  disease, 
or  of  thin  fruit  crops,  or  of  the  destruction  of  trees  by  winter  frost. 
But,  as  we  cannot  alter  the  climate,  this  view  of  the  case  may  appear  to 
be  wanting  in  the  “ practical  ” element  that  we  never  cease  to  cherish. 
All  truth  is  “ practical,”  more  or  less,  and  we  must  face  the  facts  that 
properly  belong  to  our  daily  work.  We  will  illustrate  the  case  by 
another  reference  to  potato  disease.  The  professor  of  cleverness 
who  tells  the  Scientific  Committee  (who  indeed  have  been  already 
told  a hundred  times  or  so)  how  to  prevent  potato  disease,  may  be 
advised  to  go  up  to  heaven  and  turn  on  the  sunshine,  and,  having 
thus  saved  the  “ taters,”  come  back  to  earth  for  a vote  of  thanks. 
The  practical  man  will  not  attempt  to  rise  above  his  sphere,  which 
is  the  earth.  He  will  take  particular  care  to  have  his  land  well 
drained,  and  everything  that  can  promote  the  health  of  his  plants, 
whatever  they  may  be,  during  the  trying  times  of  low  summer  tem- 
perature accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  carried  out  in  an  earnest 
irianner,  consi.stently  with  the  cost  of  the  work  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  tlie  crop.  Now  here  we  may  perceive  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  “ theoretic  ” and  “ practical  ” knowledge.  In  the  view  of 
humid  autumnal  weather  the  theorist  will  advise  moderate 
manuring,  and  will  order  all  his  work  with  a view  to  ensure  perfect 
ripening  of  tubers  and  bulbs  below  ground,  as  of  boughs  and 
buds  above.  But  the  “practical”  man,  who  despises  what 


he  is  pleased  to  call  “ theory,”  will  labour  for  a heavy  crop,  and 
will  perliaps  secure  it  ; or,  perhaps,  will  fail  to  secure  it,  but  will 
have  a diseased  crop  instead,  and  then,  as  a matter  of  course,  he 
will  cur.se  his  fate  and  will  declare  farming,  gardening,  floriculture, 
and  jterhaps  everything  else,  impossible.  We  do  have  dry  hot 
seasons,  when  everything  goes  well,  save  that  the  saving  of  hay 
is  smallish  ; but  such  seasons  are  very  exceptional.  Our  normal 
climate  is  cloudy  and  rainy,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  extreme,  and  for  the  most  part  destructive  of  the  plants 
we  have  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  improve  our  dietary 
or  delight  our  eyes.  The  climates  and  the  soils  of  the  British 
islands  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber.  That  is  a 
fact.  As  for  farming  and  gardening,  those  arts  imply  a warfare 
with  the  elements,  and  as  the  odds  are  much  against  us  we  may 
properly  boast  of  our  talent  whenever  we  succeed  in  our  under- 
takings. But  as  the  knowledge  of  first  principles  is  the  sole  key  to 
their  useful  application,  we  invite  our  readers  to  consider  the 
general  proposal  that  the  average  climatal  conditions  will,  as  a rule, 
govern  all  enterprises  that  begin  and  end  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  This  is  a variable  climate,  and  therefore  its  productions 
will  be  variable.  But  that,  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes,  we  could  do  with  less  rain  and  more  sunshine  is  as  certain 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  We  have  at  our  hand,  while  penning 
these  remarks,  a letter  from  our  old  friend  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  who, 
writing  from  Awa  Moa,  Otago,  says  : “ There  has  been  no  rain  for 
nearly  eight  months,”  but  nevertheless  the  fruit  crop  in  New 
Zealand  is  “ splendid.”  As  for  this  old  country,  its  “ proper  ” crops 
are  grass  and  trees. 


National  Auricula  Society. — The  northern  section  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Manchester  on  Tues- 
day, May  2. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Dixon  has  left  Glenleigh,  Hastings,  to  taka  charge  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  residence  of  Sir  S.  M.  Wilson  Searles,  at 
Uckfield. 

An  Exhibition  of  Anemometers  will  be  held  by  the  Meteorologica 
Society  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  evening  of  March  15. 

A Substitute  for  the  Vine. — M.  Auguste  Deleuil,  of  Gardaune, 
near  Marseilles,  claims  to  have  produced  a fine  wine  from  the  red  beet- 
root. 

“Carters’  Practical  Gardener,”  produced  and  published  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co,  of  High  Holborn,  has  been  reprinted  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  coming  spring  season. 

“Chambers’s  Journal”  will  complete  its  50th  year  of  usefulness  on 
on  February  4.  The  number  to  be  published  on  that  date  will  contain 
some  particulars  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  “Journal  ” from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Chambers. 

Reading  Horticultural  Society. — The  spring  exhibition  of  this 
society  will  take  place  on  May  18,  and  the  autumn  show  on  August  24. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  revised,  and  the  prizes  in  the  leading 
classes  substantially  advanced. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  will  hold  its  exhibitions 
for  the  current  year  on  the  undermentioned  dates  ; — -Spring  show, 
Thursday,  April  20  ; second  Spring  show,  Thursday,  May  18  ; Summer 
show,  Thursday,  July  6 ; Autumn  show,  August  31,  and  Winter  show, 
Thursday,  November  2. 

A Second  Edition  of  “Topographical  Botany,”  on  which  the 
author,  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  B.  Quaritch.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  B.aker  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  superintending  the 
work  through  the  press. 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society. — We  regret 
to  have  to  state  that,  owing  to  losses  through  the  wet  weather,  the  com- 
mittee have  abandoned  the  Spring  Show  in  the  present  year ; but  the 
Summer  Show  will  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Eahng,  on  Wednesday,  July  12th.  The  Chrysanthemum  Show  will 
take  place  as  usual  in  November,  but  the  date  has  yet  to  be  announced 

Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show  Society. — The  great  success  which 
attended  the  first  Spring  Show  held  at  Birmingham,  on  Easter  Monday, 
1881,  has  induced  the  committee  to  arrange  for  another  to  ta,ke  place  on 
April  19  and  20  in  the  present  year.  This  is  a distinct  organization  from 
that  which  has  so  successfully  carried  out  the  chrysanthemum  shows  at 
Birmingham  for  a few  years  past,  but  it  is  none  the  leas  deserving  of 
support.  The  show  will  take  place  as  last  year  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
it  is  certain  a very  attractive  display  will  be  forthcoming,  as  the  schedule 
of  prizes  is  arranged  on  a liberal  basis,  while  it  is  a thoroughly  compre- 
hensive one. 

The  Barometer  is  alarmingly  High,  and  we  hope  it  may  come 
down  gently  ; for  if  it  comes  down  with  a run  we  shall  all  h.ave  to  run, 
and  some  will  certainly  stumble  on  the  way  to  imaginary  safety.  A quick 
drop  would  result  in  earthquakes,  explosions,  hurricanes,  tree  liftings, 
and  the  transportation  of  towers,  steeples,  and  chimneys,  and  wrecks 
of  ships  innumerable.  It  is  no  part  of  our  programme  to  prognosticate 
anything,  much  less  a torrent  of  disasters,  but  the  state  of  the  barometei* 
at  the  present  time  interferes  much  with  our  comfort,  and  wo  are  bound 
to  communicate  somewhat  of  our  distrust  to  our  readers  in  the  hope  that 
words  of  warning  may  be  of  some  use  somewhere.  In  any  case,  it  seems 
likely  we  shall  have  a taste  of  frost. 
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CiiOviOK  AND  (iiiAMS  HuKDS  aro  roi)ortod  by  Mossra.  Iliirat  and  Son  to 
bo  coinparativoly  acarco,  owing  to  tho  dolicioiicy  of  tlio  yield,  both  in 
England  and  on  tho  Continent,  last  year  ; anil  it  is  stated  that  tho  proaont 
high  prices  aro  likely  to  bo  maintained,  if  they  aro  not  conaidoral)ly  in- 
ereaaod,  when  tho  demand  sets  in  lator  on.  Meaara.  Hurst  state,  as  tho 
result  of  their  oxporionoo,  that  in  tho  matter  of  clover  lirst-clasa 
I'lngliah-savod  sood  is  decidedly  tho  cheapest  in  tho  end,  notwith- 
standing tho  higher  price  that  has  to  bo  paid  for  it  as  compared  with  that 
saved  on  tho  Continent. 

UOYAL  iroimoDLTURAr-  SooiETY.— Tho  balloting  lists  for  tho  mooting 
of  February  14  have  boon  issued  to  tho  Fellows.  There  aro  three 
vacancies  in  tho  Council;  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Crete,  F.L.S.,  will  retire.  Tho  third  vacancy  is  caused  by  tho 
death  of  Dr.  Denny.  To  1111  those  places,  tho  Council  recommend  the 
election  of  Mr.  Edmund  (Bios  Loder,  Mr.  ,1.  11.  Mangles,  and  Mr. 
William  Loo,  of  Loatherhoad.  In  tho  list  of  oHicers  wo  note  two  very 
important  changes.  Wo  must  remark  in  tho  first  place  that  Lord  Aber- 
daro  continues  as  president.  Mr.  Wobb,  as  wo  some  time  sinco  reported, 
has  relinquished  the  ollico  of  treasurer,  and  his  place  will  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Houghton.  Wo  have  now  to  report  that  Dr.  Hogg  will  hand  over 
his  portfolio  as  secretary  to  Major  F.  Mason.  Tho  Expenses  Committee 
will  consist  of  Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill,  Major  P,  Mason,  and  Mr. 
William  Haughton.  The  auditors  are  Mr.  R.  A.  Aspinall,  Mr.  John 
Loo,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Schedule  for  1882  contains  the 
bsta  of  prizes  and  regulations  of  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society’s  show  on  April  26,  the  Pelargonium  Socioty’s  show  on 
June  27,  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  on  July  4, 
tho  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  show  on  July  26,  and 
the  Society’s  Great  Summer  Exhibition  from  May  23  to  26.  The  last- 
mentioned  gathering  will  be  on  much  tho  same  scale  as  in  previous  years, 
and  will  include  all  the  leading  classes  of  flowering  plants,  ornamental- 
leaved subjects,  flowers  of  various  hardy  plants,  fruits  in  single  dishes, 
and  vegetables  in  collections.  Full  particulars  are  also  given  of  the 
prizes  oflered  for  amaryllis,  hyacinths,  and  tulips,  by  “ An  Amateur 
and  for  vegetables  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
and  Sons,  and  for  packed  fruit  by  Messrs.  Webber  and  Co.,  of  Covent 
Garden. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  12th  inst,,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Deputy  Rudkin. 
From  the  report  presented  to  the  meeting  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
the  end  of  the  year  eighty-five  pensioners,  of  which  forty-three  were 
males  receiving  a pension  of  £16  annually,  and  forty-two  females  with  a 
pension  of  £12.  The  gardeners’  collection  in  the  course  of  the  suipmer, 
which  was  started  with  a view  to  the  augmentation  of  the  pensions,  pro- 
duced a sum  of  £600,  which  is  to  be  invested  apart  from  the  general  funds, 
and  the  interest  is  to  be  added  from  time  to  time  until  the  amount  is 
suflicient  to  admit  of  the  pensions  being  increased.  The  list  of  pensioners 
was  increased  by  the  addition  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  without  the 
anxiety  and  cost  of  canvassing,  of  Abraham  Randall,  Colebrooke, 
Copplestone ; John  Hinds,  St.  Mary’s  Cray,  Kent;  John  Buxton, 
Eltham,  Kent  ; Benjamin  Wortley,  Camberwell ; John  Bowen,  South- 
ampton ; Alice  Meldrum,  Kendal ; Margaret  Eagles,  Highgate  ; and 
Alice  Ann  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts,  they  or  their  husbands  having 
been  subscribers  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  £2,734  Os.  lid.,  and  that  of  this 
sum  £1,200  13s.  4d.  had  been  distributed  in  pensions,  and  £660  invested, 
leaving  a balance  of  £1,441 14s.  lOd.  in  hand.  The  number  of  subscri- 
bers during  the  year  was  1,113,  and  of  donors  706. 


LEEKS. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  leeks  of  a certain  kind  with  stout  white 
bottoms  and  grass-green  tops.  But  there  are  leeks  of  another  kind  that 
are  like  small  apples,  as  ivory-white  as  the  club-shaped  bottoms  of  com- 
mon leeks,  or  rather  say  like  middling-sized  onions  with  snow-white 
skins.  Those  leek  bulbs  that  occur  underground  are  peculiarly  solid 
when  fresh  and  peculiarly  tender  and  delicious  when  cooked,  and  the 
ise  way  to  cook  them  is  to  stew  them  in  rich  piquant  gravy  , Many 
readers  will  say,  “ We  know  not  of  these  apple-shaped  leeks  ; tell  us 
where  to  buy  the  seed  and  how  to  grow  the  crop,  that  we  may  enjoy  tho 
dish  suggested.”  Any  packet  of  leek  seed  of  average  quality  will  supply 
both  kinds  of  leeks,  but  to  obtain  two  sorts  there  must  be  two  modes  of 
management.  If  you  have  leeks  in  the  garden  at  this  time  you  may  at 
discretion  ensure  a plentiful  supply  of  the  underground  bulbs,  and  they 
will  come  into  use  at  a time  when  they  will  (perhaps)  be  peculiarly  wel- 
come. Leave  one  row  untouched  for  this  purpose,  and  when  the  flower 
stems  are  rising  persistently  pinch  them  out.  If  you  allow  one  to  get  up 
you  allow  that  particular  stool  to  go  to  ruin  so  far  as  the  present  venture 
is  concerned.  Pinch  them  out  and  pinch  them  out.  Every  strong  root 
will  show  three  or  four  flower  spikes  when  the  pinching  is  in  progress, 
although  perhaps  if  left  alone  it  would  only  show  one,  or  at  the  utmost 
two.  Therefore  to  obtain  the  coveted  prize  you  must  work.  But  that 
is  of  no  consequence,  because  you  will  never  obtain  a prize  of  any  kind 
without  work.  It  is  however  a very  simple  matter.  Run  along  the  row 
once  a week,  for  about  three  weeks,  and  pinch,  pinch,  pinch,  and  then 
you  have  done  it.  The  flags  will  become  shabby,  as  if  to  say,  “ We  are 
dead  beat.”  And  they  are.  The  life  of  the  plant  is  coming  to  an  end. 
No,  not  to  an  end.  Being  baffled  in  the  making  of  seed,  it  discovers  that 
Nature  provided  it  with  two  strings  to  its  bow,  and  now  the  other  string 
IS  in  use.  Lift  a root  and  you  will  find  one,  two,  or  three  nice  round  or 
flattish  ivory-white  bulbs  attached  to  the  perishing  centre  of  the  original 
plant.  These  are  the  delicacies  I spoke  of.  Take  some  stout  stock,  and 


stow  them  in  it  for  half  an  hour  ; then  flavour  with  a little  Worcester,  a 
shadow  of  rod  poiiper,  and  devour  at  discrution.  You  may,  if  you  like, 
servo  them  in  a thick  gravy,  and  you  may  add  one  or  two  rnimhroomH  in 
tho  first  instance.  It  is  sulliciont  that  you  have  loarnod  to  sociire  a 
supiily  of  a delicious  and  comparatively  unknown  vegetable,  peculiar  in 
flavour  and  peculiarly  wholesome. 

Thus  far  as  to  tho  crop  in  tho  ground.  Now  as  to  tho  next  crop.  1 1 
is  an  old  subject,  but  wo  may  return  to  it  now  for  tho  sulliciont  reason 
that  leeks  aro,  as  a rule,  very  badly  grown  in  southern  gardens.  We 
cannot  protend  to  advise  the  northerners — and  indeed  wo  are  filled  with 
delight  when  they  kindly  advise  us  ; for  when  wo  go  beyond  tho  border 
wo  find  an  entire  population  learned  in  leeks  ; and  in  many  parts  of  tho 
extreme  west,  where  gardening  is  not  practised  with  enthusiasm,  looks 
and  potatoes  are  admirably  grown.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  tho 
proper  enjoyment  of  looks  to  grow  them  largo  and  stout,  and  short  and 
white.  This  can  only  bo  done  by  sowing  early,  by  planting  out  in  very 
rich  soil,  by  systematic  blanching,  and  by  liberal  watering  when  dry 
weather  occurs  in  the  growing  season.  The  haphazard  system  will  pro- 
duce useful  leeks  for  soup  ; in  fact,  they  may  bo  found  in  the  seedbed 
all  through  tho  winter  ; but  fine  leeks  aro  tho  product  of  genuine  culti- 
vation, the  plant  being  hungry,  thirsty,  and  fastidious  about  trifles. 
And  yet  when  left  in  tho  seed  bed  uncared  for  useful  partially- 
blanched  leeks  will  bo  obtained  for  soups  that  will  abundantly  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  sowing  a pinch  of  seed. 

It  is  well  to  make  two  sowings  of  the  seed,  one  at  the  end  of  February 
or  early  in  March,  and  the  other  in  tho  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 
Sow  in  drills  in  a good  seed  bed,  and  when  tho  seed  is  covered  put  on  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  wood-ashes  that  have  been  preserved  under  cover. 
Begin  to  plant  out  in  June,  and  continue  as  the  ground  can  bo  got  ready, 
always  leaving  a few  in  the  seed  bod  to  finish  there.  The  taking  away 
must  not  be  roughly  done,  as  it  is  the  wont  to  pull  out  winter  greens. 
They  must  be  lifted  with  their  roots  intact,  and  the  ground  should  be 
first  watered  if  needful,  and  the  plants  should  be  lifted  with  a small 
hand  fork  or  trowel,  rather  than  mutilate  the  roots.  The  ground  made 
ready  for  them  should  be  deep  and  rich,  and  rather  light  in  texture,  a 
piece  of  old  well-worked  garden  soil  heavily  manured  being  better  for 
the  purpose  than  stiff  newish  soil  that  has  not  been  much  cultivated. 
Plant  them  six  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows  with  a dibber,  remember- 
ing that  if  very  large  leeks  are  wanted  plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed. 
Plant  deep,  so  that  the  neck  will  be  blanched,  and  you  may  trim^  the 
tops  a little,  but  that  is  of  no  great  consequence.  The  main  point  is  to 
encourage  vigorous  growth,  which  means  that  there  must  be  no  check, 
and  that  the  plant  must  have  plenty  of  food.  The  leek  grows  slowly, 
and  makes  but  little  show  until  the  season  is  far  advanced.  Nevertheless, 
if  well  managed,  it  comes  to  a great  bulk  at  last,  and  this  bulk  will  in  a 
very  great  degree  depend  on  the  feeding  given  in  its  earliest  stages  ; 
therefore,  in  dry  weather  water  freely,  and  if  possible  give  liquid  manure, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  so  strong  as  to  do  mischief.  It  is  customary  to 
shorten  back  the  flag  occasionally  to  cause  the  neck  to  swell,  but  I never 
saw  any  very  striking  proof  that  the  extra  growth  would  pay  for  the 
trouble. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Newly-imported  bulbs  of  this  lily  are  now  offered  by  many  of  our  prin- 
cipal seedsmen  at  a price  that  is  really  astonishing,  seeing  how  rnany 
thousands  of  miles  they  have  to  be  brought,  and  the  excellent  condition 
in  which  they  are  received  ; the  condition  is  indeed  so  good  that  it  leaves 
but  little  to  be  desired.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  advise  those  who 
contemplate  obtaining  a stock  of  this  beautiful  lily  to  do  so  without  any 
delay.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  should  be  in  too  great  a hurry, 
but  if  I am  permitted  to  advise  according  to  my  own  experience,  I should 
suggest  that  all  purchases  should  be  made  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  first  consignments  are  generally  the  best,  and  when  the 
bulbs  are  once  unpacked  the  sooner  they  receive  attention  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  hope  to  see  them  flower  the  better.  From  what  I know  of 
the  requirements  of  this  lily,  I am  quite  sure  that  the  shorter  the  time 
the  bulbs  are  out  of  the  ground  the  better  and  stronger  will  they  grow 
and  flower.  Those  who  can  depend  upon  obtaining  fresh-imported  bulbs 
in  March  and  the  early  part  of  April  may  wait  until  then,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  very  good  results,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
lose  the  first  pick  of  the  largest  bulbs. 

As  soon  as  the  bulbs  come  to  hand  the  best  course  will  be  to  place 
them  in  shallow  boxes  on  a bed  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  and  so  pressed 
into  the  material  as  to  bury  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
leaving  the  other  part  uncovered.  Then  cover  the  boxes  with  boards  or 
slates  to  keep  them  in  darkness,  and  place  in  a greenhouse  in  which  no 
more  fire  heat  is  employed  than  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  They 
should  not  receive  any  water,  for  if  the  fibre  is  damp  it  will  hold  enough 
moisture  to  encourage  the  production  of  roots.  Any  excess  of  moisture 
at  this  stage  would  probably  cause  the  bulbs  to  rot.  After  they  have 
been  in  the  boxes  a fortnight  I give  them  a sprinkling  of  water  from  a 
can  to  which  a fine  rose  has  been  attached,  and  every  week  they  are 
examined.  Those  which  have  made  a few  roots  are  carefully  lifted  out 
and  put  singly  into  pots.  It  will  probably  be  six  or  seven  weeks  before 
the  whole  of  the  bulbs  are  ready  for  potting,  even  if  there  be  only  one 
dozen  in  a box.  But  that  should  make  no  difference.  I am  satisfied 
that  it  is  much  safer  to  see  them  showing  signs  of  new  growth  before 
they  are  finally  potted  or  planted  in  a damp  soil,  and  during  that  time 
it  is  much  better  to  keep  the  material  about  them  only  just  moist.  If 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  is  not  to  be  had,  probably  rather  dry  fine  soil  would 
do  as  well,  but  the  fibre  should  have  the  choice  when  available.  Bulbs 
dealt  with  in  this  way  may  be  either  grown  in  pots  or  be  planted  out, 
but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  severe  frost  when  they  are  making 
young  growth,  for  although  they  aro  quite  hardy  they  must  be  handled 
tenderly  during  the  first  year.  J-  C.  C. 
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LOCAL  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Now  is  tlio  time  to  begin  establishing  these  most  useful  and  pleasant  insti- 
tutions. 1 can  think  of  no  moral  lover  so  useful  in  the  bands  of  the  proper 
workers  of  a j)arish  as  a pro^wrhj-conduclvd  " Local  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  ; ” and  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  neither  Temper- 
ance Societies  nor  Working  Men’s  Institutions  approach  in  popularity 
and  lasting  usefulness  the  properly -conducted  Village  Flower  Show.  I have 
laid  great  stress  on  the  “ proper  working  ” and  “ conducting  ” of  the  insti- 
tution because,  failing  those  the  real  objects  fail.  These  are,  1st,  promoting 
a kindly  good  feeling  and  social  interest  in  the  whole  eommunity  j 2nd, 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  ; 
3rd,  proving  to  those  most  concerned — the  working  classes — that  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment  for  their  spare  hours  is  the  surest  means  of 
making  them  not  only  forget,  but  positively  hate,  the  public  house  and  its 
associations ; and,  4,  by  fostering  a love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
especially  those  of  the  floral  kingdom,  inducing  more  serious  impressions,  and 
thoughts,  and  aspirations,  leading  up  to,  finally,  a greater  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  Great  Creator,  who  has  for  our  pleasure  and  our  good 
thus  clothed  the  earth.  I must  quote  Cowper’s  fine  lines  in  support  of 
this  object : — 

Not  a flower 

But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 

Of  His  unrivaUed  pencil.  He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands. 

The  forms  with  which  be  sprinldes  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  Him  ! whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 

Prompts  with  rememb’rance  of  a Present  God. 

Now,  presuming  that  I have  named  some  of  the  chief  objects  for  which 
flower  shows  are  promoted,  I trust  that  the  same  reasons  will  induce 
others  to  attempt,  each  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  with  similar  views,  to 
establish  a local  institution,  either  on  the  lines  that  I now  wish  to  lay  down, 
or  any  other  that  he  finds  better  suited.  I should  like  to  subdivide  my 
subject  under  the  following  heads  — Proper  Workers  ; Rules  ; Funds  ; 
Judging  ; Schedule;  and  General  Management ; but  I am  doubtful  whether 
the  Editor  will  allow  me  space  for  the  whole  in  one  paper. 

First  then : Proper  Workers.”  No  one  can  have  a greater  contempt  than 
myself  for  “ pot-hunters ; ” they  are  the  ruin  of  many  a good  show,  and 
should  be  avoided  like  the  plague.  Wherever  detected  let  them  be  at  once 
debarred  from  all  share  in  the  management.  The  fewer  the  number  of 
directors,  there  will  be  less  prospect  of  disputes  at  the  meetings.  Where 
possible,  by  all  means  induce  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  local  gentleman, 
or  magistrate  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ; it  gives  prestige,  and 
breeds  confidence  in  the  subscribers.  If  practicable,  have  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  on  your  working  committee,  and  make  up  the  remainder  from 
amongst  the  gentleman’s  gardeners,  market  gardeners,  and  tradesman  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Six  or  eight  workers  will  be  quite  enough  for  aU  purposes. 
Where  po.ssible,  elect  for  treasurer  one  of  the  chief  subscribers ; and  for 
secretary  try  to  get  a man  of  sound  sense  and  good  general  knowledge ; not 
necessarily  a horticulturist,  but  one  who  possesses  tact  and  energy  in  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  the  affair.  The  village  schoolmaster  would  be 
almost  sure  to  be  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the  office,  and  would  be  most 
suitable.  Avoid  paying  officials ; there  are  always  in  every  district  men 
sufficiently  disinterested  to  gladly  undertake  work  of  this  kind  for  the 
benefit  and  pleasure  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  Besides,  directly  a 
man  becomes  a paid  official  he  is  a servant  to  the  rest,  and  loses  that  love 
of  the  work  that  he  at  first  undertook  for  the  good  of  others  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  usefuUy  and  pleasantly  employed.  Readers  must  bear  in 
mind  that  I am  now  advocating  the  cause  of  small  local  shows  only. 

Rules. — It  will  be  admitted  that  rules  are  useless  unless  they  are  properly 
carried  out ; and  that  if  a committee  have  rules  they  do  not  carry  out  the 
fault  lies  either  in  the  rules  or  in  themselves.  Let  the  rules  then  be  few, 
brief,  and  to  the  point,  and  let  them  never  be  broken.  Circumstances  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  each  locality,  and  the  rules  made  to  meet  them  ; 
but  the  following  will  generally  apply  ; — That  the  district  be  limited  to  a 
certain  radius,  say  three  or  four  miles.  That  members  of  the  committee  be 
limited  to  a certain  number  of  entries — say,  ten  ? That  not  less  than  half  of 
the  prizes  and  prize  money  offered  be  kept  for  the  cottagers’  class  solely. 
That  every  entry  be  made  and  paid  for  fourteen  days  before  the  show  day. 
That  evqry  exhibit  be  viewed  on  the  exhibitor's  premises  prior  to  the  show  day. 
That  every  exhibit  be  staged  on  the  show  day  by  a certain  hour — say, 
nine  o’clock.  That  no  article  be  allowed  to  take  two  or  more  prizes.  That 
no  intoxicating  drink  be  allowed  on  the  show  ground.  That  the  show 
ground  be  closed  within  half  an  hour  after  sunset.  That  no  article  be  moved 
at  the  close  of  the  show  till  the  secretary  gives  the  signal.  That  all  prize 
money  be  paid  at  a certain  hour  on  the  show  day — say,  four  o’clock.  That 
no  award  be  altered  unless  the  judges  be  satisfied  that  a mistake  was  made  by 
themselves.  That  all  offers  of  special  prizes  that  would  otherwise  come  in 
the  schedule  be  decUned,  and  the  money  solicited  instead,  and  that  all  other 
special  prizes  bo  declined  unless  as  auxiliaries  to  other  prizes.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  above  suggestions  will  road  oddly  to  many  of  your  readers,  but 
the  writer  has  frequently  come  across  and  had  to  deal  with  troublesome  cases 
arising  from  want  of  similar  rules,  and  met  them  best  in  some  such  way. 
A great  deal  more  may  be  written  on  the  subject  of  rules,  but  a glance  at 
those  of  any  good  flourishing  society  will  be  perhaps  the  best  guide,  and 
the  writer  will  be  happy  to  send  any  one  copies  of  those  now  in  use  by  some 
of  the  local  societies  he  is  acquainted  with. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  Funds.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a precise 
sum  here,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  outlay  if  the  money  is  only  there,  and 
as  good  a show  of  its  kind  may  bo  made  with  £20  as  will  be  got  up  for  £200. 
1 may  however  lay  down  one  guide  in  the  matter  of  funds,  and  that  is, 
always  be  on  the  safe  side  ; always  jjut  by  a surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Now,  the  best  way  to  do  Ihis  is  to  keep  it  in  view  all  through  the  season 
from  the  very  first.  1 think  it  would  b(!  a very  poor  neighbourhood  in  which 
£60  could  not  bo  raised,  and  that  sum  ought  to  cover  all  the  cost  of  a nice 


little  local  show  and  leave  a neat  surplus  to  carry  over.  The  portioning  of 
this  amount  would  be  the  next  question;  and  first,  1 should  say,  take  just 
half  of  it  for  the  prizes,  work  up  a schedule  (of  which  I will  give  a few  out- 
lines when  I come  to  that  subject),  and  keep  within  the  limits.  Tents  should 
not  cost  more  than  £5;  tabling,  &c.,  £2;  music,  £2;  printing,  &c.,  £4; 
judges,  £1 ; leaving  £6  for  incidental  expenses.  In  many  places  some  of 
these  items  will  be  considerably  less  ; as,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a local 
band,  or  wherea  village  carpenter  happens  to  be  on  the  committee,  and  charges 
only  for  his  labour  and  time  in  fixing  the  tables,  Ac.  I shall  be  able  to  show 
how  to  keep  within  the  sums  named  for  the  various  items  when  I come  to 
the  “ general  management.”  I will  now  mention  the  various  plans  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  First,  as  the  most  popular,  1 will  place  public 
entertainments,  in  the  shape  of  concerts,  balls,  lectures,  &c.,  to  be  held  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  These  give  fine  opportunities  of  introducing 
and  keeping  before  the  public  the  real  objects  of  the  society,  and  are  gene- 
rally well  patronized.  Next,  annual  subscriptions.  In  these  we  have  the 
chief  source  of  income;  and  if  a district  bo  only  well  worked  by  good  collec- 
tors it  is  surprising  what  large  sums  may  be  got  together.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  collector  who  last  year  collected  over  £23,  chiefly  in  crowns 
and  half-crowns,  and  that  in  a purely  agricultural  district.  Then  donations 
from  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  local  magistrates,  county  mem- 
bers, and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  district  must  all  be  tried  as 
likely  to  help  in  raising  the  total.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  fees  and  gate 
money. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  cottagers’  class  will  get  quite  half  the 
prize  money  and  that  the  show  is  really  for  their  special  benefit,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  fix  the  entry  fee  too  low.  Let  there,  then,  be  one  even  fee  to  all 
exhibitors— say,  2s.  6d. — and  let  that  include  membership  of  the  society. 
Should  a cottager  wish  to  compete  in  any  other  class  let  him  also  pay  the  fee 
for  that  class  as  though  ihe  had  not  paid  for  the  other.  Every  little  helps. 
Gate  money  will  be  another  good  source  of  income,  but  must  not  be  relied 
on  too  much.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  the  show  open  by  one  o’clock  at  the 
latest,  and  to  fix  a good  fee  at  the  gates  for  the  first  two  hours  (say  2s.), 
admitting  subscribers  and  exhibitors  by  ticket  of  course.  After  three  o’clock 
6d.  for  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be  enough.  Don’t  make  a 3d.  fee  for  the 
last  hour.  It  brings  in  a crowd  that  blocks  the  place  up  just  when  you  wish 
to  be  clearing  out,  and  perhaps  makes  you  lose  a pound  or  two  as  well. 
Only  those  who  can  well  afford  it  will  pay  for  the  first  look,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  you  want.  They  are  the  people  who  will  subscribe  next  year, 
and  have  a pleasure  in  bringing  their  friends  and  acquaintances  too.  But 
I must  now  leave  this  very  important  branch  of  the  subject,  feeling  sure 
that  those  who  take  up  the  business  of  flower-show  management  will  not 
leave  a stone  unturned  in  the  way  of  raising  funds.  Obseever. 


NEW  PLANTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  list  of  ornamental  plants  that  were  introduced,  exhibited,  figu  red,  or 
described  during  1881  occupies  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  of  the  current 
issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle,  and  affords  ample  testimony  to  the  steady  and 
substantial  progress  of  horticultural  science,  and  to  the  unceasing  activity 
and  remarkable  enterprise  of  the  leaders  of  commercial  horticulture.  In 
this  list  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  subjects  are  enumerated,  and  if  but 
few  are  of  so  great  importance  as  to  command  universal  attention,  and  to 
be  worthy  of  being  described  as  “great  acquisitions,”  a very  considerable 
proportion  possess  much  merit,  and  will  be  regarded  by  cultivators  as  welcome 
additions  to  their  respective  classes.  As  usual,  orchids  and  other  plants 
requiring  the  temperature  of  a stove  for  their  successful  cultivation  largely 
predominate;  but  hardy  plants  are  somewhat  more  plentiful  than  usual, 
and  there  are  a few  greenhouse  plants  that  are  full  of  promise.  Ferns  are 
plentiful,  but  not  excessively  so,  and  the  majority  are  so  good  that  they  are 
likely  to  make  their  way  into  general  cultivation. 

Stove  Plants  grown  for  their  flowers  are  less  numerous  than  those 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  important  group.  First  to  claim  attention  are  JEehmea  hystrix  and 
.M.  Lindeni,  the  first  of  which  has  the  bold  character  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  and 
a striking  inflorescence  consisting  of  pale-coloured  flowers  and  brilliant  red 
bracts ; and  the  second  elegant  leafage,  and  a fine  spike  of  yellow  flowers 
enclosed  with  bright  red  bracts.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  maximum  is  remark- 
able for  the  immense  size  of  its  bracts,  and  so  far  superior  to  the  known 
forms  of  this  valuable  and  much-appreciated  plant  that  it  will  be  found  in- 
dispensable to  cultivators  for  exhibition  purposes.  Begonia  socotrana  is 
deserving  of  special  notice  for  its  usefulness  in  augmenting  our  stock  of 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  the  promise  it  gives  of  being  the  forerunner 
of  a quite  new  type  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which  have  undergone  such 
remarkable  development  of  late  years.  Caliphruria  subedentata  is  a beautiful 
amaryllid,  bearing  pure  white  flowers  in  rather  large  umbels,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  acquire  popularity  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  hand  and 
table  bouquets.  Crinum  Forbesianum  and  G.  purpurascens  are  two  notable 
additions  to  the  genus ; both  are  bold  in  character,  and  the  first  mentioned 
has  long  tubed  flowers  striped  with  white  and  rose ; and  the  other  white 
flowers  lightly  suffused  with  purple,  and  of  the  two  is  decidedly  the  best. 
Ixora  Burbidgei  is  a splendid  species  in  the  way  of  I.  salicifolia,  but  per- 
fectly distinct  from  it,  and  far  superior  ; the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  axillary  clusters,  and  of  the  most  dazzling 
scarlet,  quite  eclipsing  in  brilliancy  of  colour  aU  the  ixoras  at  present  in 
cultivation.  /.  is  a fine  garden  hybrid,  bearing  immense  globular 

trusses  of  flowers  of  an  orange-red  colour.  Jasminmn  gracillimum  well  deserves 
the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  well  within  the 
mark  to  describe  it  as  the  most  valuable  white-flowered  stove  plant  that  has 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  of  late  years;  it  is  indeed  so  free  in  blooming, 
and  the  flowers  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  decorative  purposes  in  a cut 
state,  that  it  will  in  all  probability  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
market  growers.  Lindenia  rivalis  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  remarkable 
plants  of  the  year,  and  very  attractive  ; the  flowers  are  long,  tubular,  and 
pure  white,  and  produced  verj'  freely.  Lysionotns  serrata  claims  attention 
for  the  beauty  of  its  leafage  and  flowers,  and  will  bo  much  appreciated  by 
cultivators  of  gesnoriacoous  plants.  Qnesnelia  rosea-picta  is  a striking 
bromeliad;  the  leafage  yucca-liko,  and  the  flowers  bright  blue  enveloped  in 
large  crimson  bracts.  Tillandsia  Lindeni  Regcliana  is  remarkable  in  being 
the  most  free-flowering  of  the  several  forms  of  this  elegant  species.  Vriesia 
Falkenbcrgi  combines  an  elegant  habit  with  a bold  and  attractive  inllorcs- 
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oouco,  and  ll'ormia  lUivbithjoi  ia  an  inloroBtiiiff  ahrub  allied  lo  Iho  hibl)ertiaH, 
and  bearing  largo  pale  yellow  llowora. 

OuNAMKNTAu-i.KAVHu  I’l.ANTH  ooiiipriso  nuinorons  Rubjoct.H  of  Hpncial 
linportanoo.  Aijave  IFiiitti,  .7.  Piirri/i,  A.  I'«wocki,  and  A.  Toneliuna  form  a 
group  of  specioH  that  will  bo  highly  a])preeiate<l  by  cidlivatora  of  Iht'so  in- 
terosting  anbjocta,  for  they  are  of  medinm  staturo,  and  })OR8eBH  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  beauty.  Alocasia  Joluialoni  andy/.  Thil/antiaiin  aro  two 
grand  aroids  for  the  furniahing  of  largo  atmclnroa  and  for  exhibition  spoci- 
wena.  Araliu  C/iabria  i may  bo  deaeribod  aa  the  most  elegant  of  tho  many 
beautiful  aralias  at  present  known,  and  will  bo  of  spooial  value  for  tho 
dinner  table.  fCentiojisii  divurieata,  plentiful  aa  aro  lirst-clasa  palms,  well 
deaervoB  attention,  for  in  beauty  it  has  but  few  equals.  Pritohar dia  grandia 
ia  a palm  of  great  importance,  and  moreover  it  ia  so  distinct  and  beautiful 
that  no  cultivator  can  afford  to  bo  without  it.  Pathos  aurea  and  P.  celalooaulos 
aro  two  strango-looking  aroids  that  will  bo  found  useful  for  covering  bare 
wall  spaces  in  plant  stoves. 

Obken HOUSE  Pi, ANTS  include  Bomarea  conferta,  a distinct  plant  of  scandont 
habit,  and  bearing  flowers  of  a rieh  crimson  colour,  which  will  form  a most 
valuable  companion  to  II.  Cardori,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  on  its 
first  introduction.  Calochortm  pulchelhia,  a charming  species  with  nodding 
yellow,  but  its  proper  place  is  the  cold  frame  rather  than  tho  greenhouse. 
Fuchsia  pendiiUjiora  is  a distinct  and  handsome  species  bearing  largo  corymbs 
of  long  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  valuable  for  spring  flowering.  Impatiens 
Marianm  is  a fine  species  with  lilac-purple  flowers.  Moulbrctia  orooosmwjlora 
is  a decided  acquisition,  and  likely  to  prove  of  much  value  for  decorative 
purposes  during  the  summer ; the  flowers  are  of  a bright  orange-red,  and 
produced  in  long  spikes,  and  the  leafage  is  exceptionally  elegant.  Miitisia 
decurrens  is  another  cool-house  plant  of  exceptional  value.  Narine  fiUfolia^  is 
a pretty  little  species  with  rosy  red  flowers,  and  well  worthy  of  attention 
where  collections  of  these  plants  are  grown.  NoUna  Georgiana  will  probably 
be  found  hardy  on  dry  warm  soils  in  tho  western  counties,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent it  must  be  classed  with  the  subjects  requiring  more  or  less  protection  ; 
it  is  a beautiful  liliaceous  plant,  and  produces  large  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
Statice  bids  fair  to  prove  useful  for  exhibition,  as  it  produces  fine 

heads  of  flower,  and  is  very  effective  when  cultivated  with  a fair  amount  of 
skill.  Zcphyranthiis  maorosiphon  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a bright  red  colour. 

Habbt  Plants  comprise  Abronia  latifolia,  a pretty  plant,  bearing  fra- 
grant flowers  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Anemonopsis  macrophylla,  a fine 
herbaceous  plant  with  purple  and  lilac  flowers.  Aquilegia  formosa,  an  effec- 
tive species  allied  to  A.  canadensis.  Argemone  hispida,  a strong-growing 
biennial,  hearing  large  pure  white  flowers.  Asiilbe  Thunbergi,  a handsome 
species  with  bold  le^age  and  an  elegant  pure  white  inflorescence.  Cereus 
Feudkri,  a bold-growing  cactus,  remarkable  for  its  large  rose-coloured  flowers 
audits  hardiness.  Clerodaidron  trichototmm,  a Japanese  shrub  of  great  import- 
ance ; it  attains  a height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  blooms  most  pro- 
fusely in  September,  the  flowers  white  with  a red  calyx.  Eremurus^liimalaicus, 
a handsome  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  the 
purest  white.  Lemoine’ s Double  Lilac,  a valuable  variety,  both  for  the 
shrubbery  border  and  forcing.  Nymphcea  tuberosa,  a beautiful  water  plant 
from  North  America,  with  tuberous  roots.  Senecio  stenocephala  comosa,  an 
attractive  variety,  bearing  showy  yellow  flowers  in  erect  spikes  ; and  Vitis 
striata,  an  elegant  climber,  which  has  been  distributed  also  under  the  name 
of  Ampelopsis  sempervirens. 

Orchids  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  briefly 
mention  the  most  important.  Angrcecum  Kotschyi,  a small  white-flowered 
species,  deserves  mention  both  for  its  beauty  and  distinct  character,  and  it 
has  already  attracted  much  attention.  Calanthe  Barberiana  is  a beautiful 
garden  hybrid  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  C.  Sandhursiiana  is  a hybrid  of 
great  merit,  in  the  way  of  the  well-known  and  much-appreciated  C.  Veitchi. 
Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  C.  Manglesi,  a,nA.\C.  J/as are  three  hybrids, 
the  two  first  with  purple  and  the  last-mentioned  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  all  of  great  merit.  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba  is  a pure  white  variety  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  winter-flowering  orchids,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
created  much  interest  when  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  shows  in  the 
early  partjof  the  year.  C.  Massangeana  is  very  distinct  in  character,  and 
its  long  pendulous  spikes  of  creamy  yellow  flowers  are  remarkably  hand- 
some. Cypripedium  Burbidgei,  C.  calurum,  C,  grande,  and  C,  tesselatum  porphy- 
reum  are  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  lady’s  slippers.  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
lariuni  rubellum  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  for 
blooming  in  the  autumn.  0.  Williamsi  will  be  found  a fine  companion  to 
the  well-known  0.  grande,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied;  and  Oncidium 
pretextum  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  species  that  has  been  added  to 
the  genus  for  some  years  past. 

Ferns  include  several  novelties  of  great  merit,  the  following,  taking  all 
points  into  consideration,  being  the  most  important  : — Adiantum  aneitense, 
an  elegant  species  with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  spreading  freely  under 
favourable  conditions.  A.  cuneatmn  grandiceps,  a beautiful  variety  of  this 
popular  fern,  with  bold  tasseled  fronds.  Asplenium  apicidens,  an  elegant 
species  of  moderatejgrowth.  A,  Baptisti,  a bold  and  handsome  species  from 
New  Caledonia,  of  especial  value  for  specimen  culture.  Damllia  elegans 
polydactyla,  a fine  crested  form  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  davallias.  D. 
gibberosa,  a strong-growing  species  with  large  handsome  fronds,  very  striking 
in  character,  and  not  unlike  an  asplenium  in  general  appearance. 
Lastrea  Eichardsia  multijida,  a stove  fern  of  great  beauty ; the  fronds  bold 
and  terminating  in  elegant  crests.  Pohjpodium  Krameri,  an  elegant  little 
Japanese  fern  closely  allied  to  P.  phegopteris.  Polystichum  tripterum, 
another  fine  species  from  Japan,  which  will  form  a valuable  addition  to  the 
numerous  beautiful  ferns  we  have  already  received  from  that  country. 
Sagenia  Lawrenciana,  a bold-growing  fern  of  great  elegance,  and  well  able  to 
produce  a striking  effect  in  the  intermediate  house. 

Nepenthes  have  had  some  notable  additions  made  to  them  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  those  described  in  the  Garden  Oracle  the  most  important 
are  unquestionably  N.  Eajah,  a magnificent  species,  producing  pitchers  of 
immense  size  and  of  a rich  red  colour.  N.  madagascarensis,  a very  hand- 
some species,  with  pitchers 'of  large  size  and  of  a bright  crimson  colour. 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  Indian  pitcher  plants  intro- 
duced for  many  years  past,  and  they  should  at  once  receive  the  attention  of 
cultivators  of  these  interesting  subjects.  Several  good  garden  hybrids  have 
been  introduced,  and  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their  free  yet  neat  habit 
of  growth  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  produce  their  pitchers  at  an 
early  stage,  it  wiU  be  safe  to  predict  a high  degree  of  popularity  for  them. 


SPKCIAI.  riilZlOS 

EOll  OOMI'ETITION  at  the  meetinum  OE  the  KOYAI,  IIOHTK.'ULTUKAL 

HOOI  ETV. 

The  following  Bj)Ocial  prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  tho  meetings 
and  exhibitions  of  tho  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  current  year. 
For  conditions  wo  must  refer  intending  competitors  to  tho  Hchedule  of  tho 
aocioty,  which  is  now  ready  for  issue,  and  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to 
tho  Secretary  at  South  Kensington. 

An  Amateur’s. 

March  28. — Nine  Hyacinths,  single  spikes,  distinct,  and  nine  pots  of 
Tulips,  not  less  than  throo  kinds,  £4,  £2,  £1. 

For  “tho  best  seedling”  Amaryllis,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  said, 
“ lino  form  and  substance  are  tho  points  especially  aimed  at  in  offering  the 
prizes.  To  bo  eligible,  the  flower  must  be  smooth  in  petal,  of  g^jod  firm  sub- 
stance, without  the  unovonnoas  of  tho  Marginata  conspicua  type,  and  as  little 
pointed  in  tho  petal  as  possible.  Colours  will  not  be  considered  unless  two 
flowers  should  be,  in  other  points,  considered  equal  in  merit ; tho  better 
coloured  of  the  two  would  then  receive  tho  higher  prize.”  .£;2,  £1,  15s, 

For  tho  best  six  Amaryllis,  named,  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  light  and 
dark  varieties,  £2,  £1. 

For  “ the  best  variety  selected  from  among  tho  plants  exhibited”  in  tho 
sixes.  Dark  varieties,  £1,  10s. ; Light  varieties,  £1,  10s. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.’s. 

May  23. — One  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange  melon,  £2  2s.,  £1  lOs.,  15s,, 
10s.  6d.,  7s.  fid. 

June  27. — Four  dishes  of  peas,  consisting  of  Stratagen,  Telephone,  Tele- 
graph, and  Pride  of  the  Market,  fifty  pods  to  form  a dish,  £5,  £3,  £2,  £1, 
10s.  fid. 

August  3. — Six  “ pots  of  Tomatoes,”  selected  from  specified  varieties, 
the  plants  to  be  in  eight-inch  pots,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid. 

December  12. — Collections  of  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables  without  restric- 
tions as  to  varieties,  excepting  onions,  which  are  specified,  £5,  £3,  £1  10s., 
£1,  10s.,  7s.  fid. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.’ 

May  23.— For  the  best  brace  of  Daniels’  Defiance  cucumber,  £1  Is. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ewino’s. 

For  collection  of  shoots  or  twigs  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  ornamental- 
foliaged  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy,  in  British  gardens,  £2,  £1. 

Messes.  Hooper  and  Co.’s. 

June  27. — One  dish  of  Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All  pea,  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  pods,  £1  10s.  fid.,  £1  Is. 

July  25. — Three  heaviest  fruits  of  Abundance  tomato,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid. 
Handsomest  dish  of  nine  fruits  of  the  same  variety,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid. 

October  10, — One  dish  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  potato,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid.  The 
heaviest  tuber  of  the  same  variety,  15s.,  7s.  fid. 

One  dish  of  Adirondack  potato,  15s.,  7s.  fid. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’. 

May  23. — For  four  dishes  of  peas,  to  include  two  varieties  introduced  by 
the  firm,  each  dish  to  consist  of  half  a peck,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is..  10s.  fid. 

June  27. — Collection  of  vegetables,  to  consist  of  twelve  distinct  kinds, 
without  restriction  as  to  variety,  £5  5s.,  £4  4s.,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is. 
10s.  fid. 

July  11. — For  half  a peck  each  of  President  Garfield  and  Beading  Giant 
peas,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid.,  7s.  fid. 

August  3. — Two  kinds  of  Melons,  two  fruits  of  each,  and  two  kinds  of 
Cucumbers,  one  brace  of  each,  to  include  specified  varieties,  £5  5s.,  £3  3s., 
£2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  lOs.  fid. 

August  7. — For  coUeetion  of  vegetables,  six  kinds,  competition  restricted 
to  cottagers  and  artisans,  £2  2s.,  £1  11s.  fid.,  £1  Is.,  15s.,  lOs.  fid. 

November  14. — For  collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  varieties,  £5  5s.,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid. 

For  twelve  Improved  Beading  onions ; for  a dish  each  of  Early  Border 
and  Prizetaker  potatoes ; for  a dish  each  of  Beading  Basset  and  Fiftyfold 
potatoes;  for  a dash  each  of  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Beading  Hero  potatoes  ; 
and  for  a dish  each  of  Magnum  Bonum  and  First  and  Best  potatoes.  The 
prizes  in  each  of  the  five  classes  are  £1  Is.,  15s.,  10s.  fid.,  7s.  fid. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons’. 

June  27. — For  a collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds,  without 
restriction  as  to  varieties,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  10s.  fid. 

November  14. — For  twelve  tubers  of  Schoolmaster  potato,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is., 
10s.  fid. 

Messes.  Webbers’. 

June  27. — For  packed  fruit,  to  consist  of  one  box  of  grapes  of  not  less  than 
14  lb. ; box  of  peaches  not  less  than  24  fruits,  and  one  box  of  strawberries 
not  less  than  2 lb.  The  fruits  are  to  be  booked,  carriage  paid,  at  any  station 
irrespective  of  distance,  and  delivered  by  railway  company  to  the  Superinten- 
dent at  the  Society’s  Gardens,  South  Kensington.  £5  5s.,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s. 


Dried  Fruits. — The  great  popularity  which  dried  fruit  acquired  a few 
years  ago,  when  prices  were  about  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  have  been  this 
season,  seems  for  a time  at  least  to  have  passed  away  ; and  although  many 
causes  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  this  undesirable  state  of  things,  there 
is  no  douht  that  the  principal  reason  of  the  high  price  of  currants  has  been 
the  demand  which  of  late  years  has  sprung  up  from  the  wine-making  indus- 
tries of  France.  Between  the  gathering  of  the  crop  in  August  and  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  quantity  taken  for  this  purpose  has  annually  been  growing,  for 
whilst  in  1879  only  6,000  tons  were  taken,  it  rose  to  13,000  tons  in  1880,  and 
this  year  it  has  still  further  increased  to  17,000  tons.  The  prices  obtamed  in 
recent  years  by  the  Greek  growers  for  their  fruit  has  placed  most  of  them  m 
a far  better  monetary  position  than  was  the  case  a few  years  ago,  and  they  are 
consequently  enabled  to  warehouse  the  fruit  until  they  consider  they  are 
obtaining  its  extreme  value. — The  Grocer. 
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ANGRyECUM  KOTSCIIYI. 

To  the  comparatively  small  group  of  angrmcums  that  have  a place  in 
English  collootions  this  species  is  a most  welcome  addition,  and  has  already 
attracted  much  attention  from  those  who  are  interested  in  orchids,  as  cul- 
tivators or  otherwise,  both  for  its  extreme  beauty  and  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  tho  flowers.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs  there  is  a remarkable  diversity  of  character.  (Jn  the  one  hand, 
wo  have  tho  erect-growing  and  stately  A.  eburneum,  and  the  magnificent 
A.  sesquipedale,  with  its  large  long-tailed  white  flowers,  and  on  tho  other, 
tlio  small-growing  and  exquisitely  beautiful  A.  citratum.  In  A,  Kotschyi 
we  have  a species  as  unlike  any  of  tho  others  as  it  well  could  be,  and 
bearing  flowers  that  at  once  attract  attention  from  the  striking  appear- 
ance presented  by  tho  remarkable  spurs  with  which  they  are  furnished,  as 
well  as  for  their  beautiful  appearance.  Like  A.  citratum,  the  species 
under  notice  is  dwarf  in  growth  and  has  broad  spathulate  leaves  ; and,  as 
so  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  tho  flowers  are  borne  in 
long  pendulous  racemes.  The  flowers  are  of  a clear  ivory-white,  and  tho 
long  much-twisted  spurs  are  of  a rosy  flesh  colour,  and  the  size  of  the 
one  and  the  length  of  the  other  are  indicated  by  the  bloom  on  the  right 
hand  of  tho  figure.  In  the  Chelsea  Nurseries  it  is  grown  on  small 
blocks  of  wood,  upon  which  it  does  remarkably  well,  and  it  usually  pro- 
duces its  flowers  during  the  autumn  months.  It  remains  to  be  said  that 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 

It  is  a question  of  some  importance  whether  the  gladiolus  has  been  injured, 
both  in  health  and  name,  by  careless  cultivation.  It  belongs  to  the  large 
class  of  'lonaHij  hardy  plants,  of  which  we  possess  so  many,  and  which  we 
are  to  some  extent  tempted  to  abuse.  Requiring  but  little  aid  to  ensure 
its  full  development,  there  is  perhaps  a tendency  to  deny  it  that  little, 
and  thus,  escaping  as  it  were  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  its  constitution  is 
injured,  and  a weakly  plant  is  the  conse(juenco.  'J’his  is  not  meant  as  a 
declaration  ; it  is  simply  a speculation.  It  suggests  however  another 
speculation.  Is  not  the  gladiolus  injured  in  many  gardens  by  having  too 
much  done  for  it  1 If  some  blow  cold,  do  not  others  blow  hot,  when  it 
would  bo  better  for  both  to  blow  gently  and  avoid  all  extremes  1 

From  such  speculations  and  surmises  I will  turn  to  facts.  Some  few 
years  since  I obtained  from  my  friend  Mr.  Barr  a very  large  collection  of 
gladioli  comprising,  in  fact,  all  the  sorts  he  could  purchase  without 
paying  fancy  prices  for  any.  They  were  divided  into  two  lots,  each  lot 
comprising  the  same  number  of  bulbs  of  tho  entire  collection.  One  lot 
was  treated  on  the  careful  conservative  plan,  the  other  on  a very  rough- 
and-ready  radical  plan. 

The  first  lot  were  potted  singly  in  February  : the  pots  were  thumb 
size  or  the  smallest  sixties,  the  soil  a mixture  of  mellow  loam  and  very  gritty 
leaf-mould.  These  were  started  in  a cool  house  and  made  slow  but 


CRINODENDKON  HOOKERIANDIM. 


it  was  introduced  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  African  continent  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  tho  figure  given 
herewith. 


CRINODENDKON  HOOKERIANUM. 

It  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  for  a first-class  hard-wooded  plant  thriving  in 
tho  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  to  make  its  appearance  that 
tho  introduction  of  tho  “Chequehue,”  as  Orinodendron  Hookerianum  is 
designated  by  the  Chilians,  merits  special  attention.  It  is  a free-growing 
shrub  of  compact  bushy  habit,  and  has  short-stalked  smooth  bright  green 
leaves,  tho  margins  distinctly  toothed  towards  the  points.  The  flowers 
are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  at  the  axils  of  tho  loaves,  and  are  sus- 
pended in  a remarkably  elegant  manner  by  the  comparatively  long  and 
decidedly  slender  stalks  ; they  have  a five-toothed  calyx,  and  five  fleshy 
petals,  much  hollowed  at  the  base.  In  size  they  are  about  equal  to  an 
ordinary  walnut,  and  are  of  a similar  texture  to  the  flowers  of  tho  lapa- 
geria  ; the  colour  is  a very  beautiful  shade  of  crimson-scarlet.  It  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  profusion  of  flowering  than  it  is  for  tho  great 
beauty  of  tho  individual  blooms,  and  when  staged  at  one  of  tho  summer 
exhibitions  of  tho  Royal  Botanic  Society  a certificate  was  conferred  upon 
it,  and  deservedly  so.  This  beautiful  orinodendron  was  introduced  from 
Southern  Chili,  whore  it  is  said  to  bo  very  rare,  by  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  who,  with  their  usual  courtesy,  have  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a portrait  of  it. 


healthy  progress,  and  were  planted  out  in  April,  and  were  occasionally 
sheltered  until  they  began  to  grow  freely  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
When  put  out  they  had  grown  two  or  three  inches  with  stout  spears,  and 
the  pots  were  full  of  roots.  They  had  not  a drop  of  water  until  they 
showed  their  green  points,  and  then  were  watered  very  moderately,  but 
were  never  allowed  to  be  in  the  least  distressed  for  moisture.  They 
were  in  a full  light  and  had  plenty  of  air,  and  thus  their  progress  was 
slow,  and  the  growth  was  stout,  and  short,  and  healthy. 

This  first  lot  were  planted  in  beds  made  up  for  tho  purpose.  The 
stiff  clay  of  the  lower  garden  was  taken  out  to  a depth  of  one  foot,  and 
tho  bottom  of  the  bed  was  broken  up  with  some  good  manure  from  a half- 
rotted  heap,  as  it  was  intended  to  prepare  the  spot  ultimately  for 
asparagus.  This  being  done,  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
and  tho  red  and  black  earth  from  a heap  of  burnt  rubbish  that  had 
smouldered  for  a fortnight  was  put  in  to  form  the  top  crust  of  the  bod. 
When  the  work  was  done  this  mixture  made  a bed  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  on  a substratum  of  tho  original  clay  broken  up  with  fat  stable 
dumr. 

The  season  was  favourable,  the  showers  wore  sufficiently  frociuont  to 
render  watering  unnecessary.  There  was  no  check  by  frost,  and  no  dis- 
tress by  drought,  the  leafage  was  healthy  and  the  bloom  was  superb. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  second  lot.  There  was  a long  bod  that  had  been 
well  made  a few  yeai’s  previously  for  lilies.  It  was  however  rather  heavy, 
for  much  of  tlio  original  staple  had  been  broken  up  with  tho  turf  and  leaf- 
mould  and  manure  employed  in  tho  first  instance.  Several  crops  of  flowers 
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had  attivinod  to  porfootion  in  this  bod,  which  was  sixty  foot  in  length,  and 
liad  a sholtorod  and  sunny  position,  and  was  sulUciontly  well  drained  for 
suminor  plants. 

In  the  month  of  March  tho  sooond  lot  of  gladiolus  bulbs  wore  planted 
out  in  this  bod  without  being  first  started  in  pots.  They  wore  taken 
direct  from  tho  seed  room  to  tho  bod  and  planted  with  tho  dibber,  tho 
ground  being  first  well  dug,  and  tho  work  being  finished  neatly.  Most 
of  them  wore  on  tho  move  when  planted,  and  thoro  appeared  ovory 
reason  to  expect  a good  growth  and  a satisfactory  bloom. 

Hut  this  lot  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Tho  growth  was  irregular. 
Some  started  away  with  vigour  and  proved  in  tho  end  as  good  as  their 
brothron  in  the  better  bed.  Some  came  up  with  roluctanoo,  and  grew 
slowly  and  flowered  late.  Some  did  not  show  a spear  until  the  middle 
of  .June,  and  wore  in  tho  end  worthless.  A few  did  not  appear  at  all, 
and  when  I dug  them  up  I found  tho  bulbs  as  hard  as  flints,  and  as  dead 
as  tho  mogatherium.  There  was  not  ono  found  that  could  bo  called 


chance  of  surviving  it.  Many  of  them  wore  groon  until  near  Christmas, 
and  a few  of  tho  latest  spikes  were  attractive  when  seen  from  a distance, 
but  wore  not  good  enough  to  bo  worth  cutting.  After  Christmas  tho 
weather  oscillated  from  frost  to  rain  and  from  rain  to  frost.  It  was  an 
average  winter,  neither  very  mild  nor  very  sovoro.  There  was  nothing 
done  to  protect  tho  gladioli,  although  in  former  years  clumps  of 
llruncldoyensis  left  out  had  boon  protected  with  cones  of  coal-ashes.  In 
April  1 began  to  look  for  groon  spears,  for  vegetation  was  forward.  lint 
none  appearing  1 made  a searcli,  and  finding  nothing  concluded  the  roots 
had  rotted  in  tho  ground.  In  tho  middle  of  May  a more  careful  search 
was  made,  and  we  easily  found  the  remainders  of  tho  dead  roots,  and 
properly  concluded  the  entire  collection  in  both  bods  had  perished  utterly. 
So  it  proved  : tho  bods  wore  dug  up,  and  not  a living  root  of  a gladiolus 
was  found.  We  wore  thus  taught  by  a practical  lesson  that  on  our  heavy 
land  tho  bulbs  must  bo  lifted  in  the  autumn  or  they  will  be  likely  to 
mingle  with  tho  earth  in  tho  course  of  tho  winter.  1 have  known  collec- 
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rotten  ; there  was  not  one  that  appeared  touched  with  mildew  ; the  dead 
roots  were  simply  hard  and  dry  and  had  made  no  growth  at  all.  In  the 
first  lot  the  hard  bulbs  that  refused  to  grow  numbered  only  two  or  three 
per  cent.  In  the  second  lot  they  numbered  about  ten  per  cent,  and  those 
that  did  grow  were  irregular.  We  had  to  patch  the  bed  with  a reserve 
lot  of  potted  Brenchleyensis  turned  out  of  forty-eights.  The  best  bed 
did  not  require  patching. 

Thus  in  this  particular  case  the  conservative  treatment  was  eminently 
successful.  The  radical  treatment  however  was  not  an  utter  failure, 
because,  as  remarked  above,  a proportion  of  the  plants  flowered  very  well, 
and  a further  proportion  flowered  middling  well.  But  the  gaps  were 
many,  and  the  latest  spikes  came  to  no  good. 

On  several  occasions  clumps  of  Brenchleyenis  leftjout  have  appeared 
again  and  flowered  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  It  was  determined 
therefore  to  leave  these  two  lots  to  endure  the  winter  and  take  their 


tions  to  survive  mild  winters  on  light  dry  soils,  but  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  the  rough-and-ready  treatment,  for  the  subsequent  growth  is 
never  satisfactory,  and  gaps  occur,  however  favourable  the  circumstances. 

Two  matters  of  importance  have  been  forced  on  my  attention  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  gladiolus.  You  may  ensure  a fine  bloom  by  growing 
in  land  heavily  manured  with  fat  stable  dung.  But  the  bulbs  produced 
in  a rich  soil  are  likely  to  be  large  and  weak  and  of  poor  quality.  A 
good  turfy  loam  inclining  to  sandy  is  the  best  possible  soil  for  this 
beautiful  flower.  Turfy  peat  answers  well.  Leaf-mould  comes  in  usefully 
to  temper  a heavy  soil ; and  where  the  staple  is  sandy  manure  from  tho 
cow  byre  may  be  liberally  employed.  But  clay,  and  chalk,  and  strong 
manures  are  better  adapted  to  destroy  than  to  sustain  the  gladiolus. 
When  on  a dry  soil  a mulch  of  three  inches  of  half-rotten  dung  may  be 
spread  on  the  bed  in  the  month  of  May  with  advantage,  and  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  and  any  amount  of  soft  water  also  during  hot  dry 
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woatlier  ; for  tluH  faatidioiis  plant  cannot  onduro  drouglit  any  more  than 
it  can  onduro  to  bo  in  Boil  that  ia  sour  and  waterlogged.  But  our  practice 
coinpriBos  but  small  uso  of  tho  water  pot  at  any  time,  perhaps  because 
tho  land  is  naturally  moist  and  strong,  and  all  our  best  crops  come  in 
droughty  seasons.  To  onsiiro  a fine  bloom  and  a healthy  stock,  thoro 
should  bo  a very  cautious  ornployrnont  of  stimulants.  Largo  bulbs  are 
not  to  be  desired,  but  well-riponod  bulbs  of  moderato  size  ; for  these 
keep  well  and  make  a good  growth,  and  flower  as  nobly  as  the  largest 
and  very  often  surpass  the  largest  in  the  size  of  thoir  spikes  and  the 
splendour  of  their  llowers. 

Another  niattor  of  importance  is  to  start  thorn  under  glass  prepara- 
tory to  planting  out,  as  by  this  course  of  procedure  the  failures  are 
reduced  to  a minimum.  In  some  seasons  the  bulbs  that  are  planted 
without  being  started  do  well  ; but  should  cold  rains  occur  before  they 
have  begun  to  grow  many  will  perish,  and  the  worse  tho  conditions  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  losses.  Planting  out  on  the  radical  plan  ia 
not  to  be  condemned,  because  if  often  answers  ; but  the  conservative  plan 
IS  the  beat,  and  gives  but  little  more  trouble.  It  is  not  needful  to  pot 
the  bulbs,  for  if  they  are  put  into  shallow  boxes  with  an  inch  depth  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  under  them,  and  are  occasionally  very  liahtly 
sprinkled,  they  will  start  well  and  make  nice  tufts  of  roots  ready  for 
planting.  As  a matter  of  course,  these  rooted  bulbs  should  be  planted 
with  care  that  not  a fibre  is  injured.  The  depth  should  be  three  inches 
neither  more  nor  less.  ^ 

When  planted  in  clumps  in  mixed  borders,  the  stations  should  be 
prepared  by  turning  over  and  mixing  some  old  manure  with  the  staple.  If 
the  bulbs  are  planted  without  being  started,  it  will  be  advisable  to  spread 
a little  sharp  dry  sand  in  the  hole,  and  place  the  bulbs  upon  it,  and  then 
cover  rather  lightly  ; for  if  the  soil  is  pressed  down  it  may  retain  too 
much  moisture,  for  damp  is  deadly  to  the  root  when  in  a dormant  state. 
When  once  fairly  in  growth,  water  is  a great  friend  to  the  gladiolus,  but 
there  should  never  be  any  water  given  after  the  spikes  are  fairly  for- 
ward and  are  showing  colour.  Xey  Again. 


THE  POPPY  ANEMONE  {ANEMONE  CORONAPJA). 

The  familiar  name  of  this  fine  border  flower  is  admirably  descriptive  especially 
for  the  crimson  and  scarlet  varieties  with  black  centres  that  very  closely 
resemble  poppies,  but  show  themselves  six  weeks  or  more  in  advance  of  any 
true  poppy,  either  in  field  or  garden.  And  it  ia  not  far  removed  from  the 
poppy  in  its  essential  characters,  although  in  the  books  the  dillenias  the 
magnolias  the  berberries,  and  the  water-lilies  come  between  them.  In  his 

Vegetalde  Kingdom  ” (p.  4.30),  Dr.  Lindley,  speaking  of  the  order  of  poppies, 
says  The  greatest  affinities  are  with  the  crowfoots,  from  which  it  is  some- 
times extremely  difficult  to  know  this  order  without  ascertaining  that  the 
juice  IS  milky  and  narcotic.”  All  the  crowfoots,  comprising  the  ranunculus 
anemone,  clematis,  hellebore,  and  aconite,  have  watery  and  acrid  juices,  while 
the  poppies  are  characterized  by  milky  and  narcotic  juices. 

Garden  anemones  may  be  readily  separated  into  two  classes.  In  one  class 
T anemones,  coronaria,  natives  of  the  mysterious  country 

called  the  Levant,  as  also  of  many  regions  that  fringe  the  Mediterranean  on 
its  very  irregular  northern  boundaries.  In  the  other  class  we  have  the  star 
anemones,  A.  hortemis,  in  which  occurs  that  splendour  of  the  spring  garden 
Anemone  fulgcns,  a very  fiery  star,  and  one  that  never  fails  to  surprise  uf  when 
we  see  its  first  flowers  in  the  forward  spring.  These  are  garden  anemones 
par  exeeUcHce,  and  one  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  if  life  ia  to  be  made 
endurable  in  these  hyperborean  regions.  As  for  other  anemones,  their  name 
IS  not  Legion  ; but  there  are  many  that  may  properly  demand  a place  in  the 
rockery  and,  while  the  opportunity  offers,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  the  reader 
a list  of  the  mdispensables.  ’ Anemone  alpina  comes  near  to  A.  coronaria: 
the  flowers  are  white  and  sulphur-yellow,  growth  vigorou  1.  Anemone  angulosa 
IS  our  sweet  old  friend  the  blue  hepatica  ; plant  it  anywhere  on  rockery  or 
border,  and  take  care  not  to  disturb  it  for  at  least  ten  years.  Anemone  apennina, 
a lovely  starry  blue  flower  that  appears  at  the  same  time  as  the  early  daffodils 
Anemone  hepatica,  the  common  hepatica,  with  flowers  of  many  colours  • it 
requires  a deep  strong  loamy  soil,  and  to  be  left  alone,  for  if  moved  often 
there  will  soon  come  a time  when  there  remains  nothing  to  move.  Anemone 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  white,  both  grand 
border  plants  for  autumn  flowering.  Anemone  nemorosa  is  our  own  wild  wood 
anemone,  one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  in  the  whole  world.  The  double  variety 
makes  an  exquisitely  beautiful  rock  plant.  Have  as  many  more  as  you  like, 
but  you  must  have  the  foregoing,  because  they  are  distinct  and  good  ; but  the 
word  good  IS  very  poor  in  this  connexion.  The  anemone  now  before  us  is 
a florist  s flower,  consequently  you  may,  if  you  choose,  form  a collection 
to  name  ; and  time  was  when  the  named  sorts  realized  prices  running  into 
gold  and  at  least  two  figures.  But  times  are  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  a deep  purse  to  enjoy  fine  llowers— even  green  peas  in  April 
are  at  the  command  now  of  an  honest  man  who  makes  umbrellas.  The  poppy 
or  garland  anemone  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  1596,  just  in  time  to 
be  included  and  faithfully  figured  in  Johnson’s  Gerarde  and  other  of  the 
grand  old  books  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  bibles  of  the  florists  Parkin- 
son enumerates  sixty  sorts  of  anemones,  but  these  include  sorts  that  are  far 
removed  from  A.  coronaria.  Mr.  Carey  Tysoe,  of  Wallingford,  published  some 
twenty.five  years  ago  a treatise  on  this  flower,  with  a list  of  the  best  varieties 
and  this  niust  be  regarded  as  the  latest  authentic  work  on  tho  subject  from 
the  florists’  point  of  view.  ^ 

The  poppy  anemone  varies  in  colour  immensely,  but  its  structural  characters 
are  constant.  Experience  has  taught  the  writer  of  this  exactly  why  the  named 
vaneties  are  not  much  cared  for,  and  it  is  that  seedlings  can  be  cLily  raised 
and  will  give  abundant  variety  and  fine  quality,  provided  only  that  the  seed 
was  taken  from  first-class  varieties.  Now  hero  comes  in  the  argument  for  the 
florists  named  sorts,  however  costly.  In  tho  subject  now  under  consideration 
the  cost  is  of  no  consequence,  because  named  anemones  are  extremely  cheap 
as  florists  flowers  are  not  much  desired  by  boobies  who  know  nothimr 
about  them,  wo  feel  bound  to  say  that  they  serve  tho  purpose  of  thorough- 
bred horses  m stud  stables,  and  of  Duchess  shorthorns,  and  pedigree  Jerseys, 
and  .Jonas  Webb  s fleecy  lords  of  the  flock.  The  lurid  lights  that  are  trying 
to  shine  m the  garclen  of  hardy  flowers  only  want  a little  knowledge  ; and 
hut  if  their  v.anity  failed,  as  it  generally  does  when  knowledge  expands  tho 
mind,  they  would  extinguish  tliemsolves  and  be  heard  of  no  more!  To  tho 
amateur  who  would  raise  a nice  lot  of  poppy  anemones  our  advico  is,  begin 


and  place  the  seed  pans  on  a gentle  hotbed.  As  the  80^00 Xance!  idvA 

them  finish  their  growth  in  full  exposure 

vAii  WK  in  any  case — it  may  even  surnrise 

withdl^  ri**'”  them  in  paper  bUsT  in  0^08 

hJf  in  September,  and  every  year  raise  a 

without  labour. oZen7Zlr7}^^ 

RAISING  SEEDLING  RANUNCULI 

loamy  moulT®  F«>^ruary  in  boxes  filled  with  fine  light 

0 '“'d/  level  with  a board ; sow  thickly,  and  water  with 
a small  rose-pot,  to  make  them  lie  flat.  Sprinkle  with  fine  dry  mouldTust 

e seed  will  come  up  in  a month.  Protect  from  heavy  rains  and  slugs  • keen 
the  Julv  ^ fi"cly.pierced  rose-pot.  ’Take 

boLs  ii  drv  S?nd  withered;  preserve  them  in  bags  or 

every  wav -^for  tbon erh  a r I’ebruary  six  inches  apart 

every  way  , for  though  the  seedhng  roots  be  small  tho  first  year,  yet  they 

seW  old  varieties.  In  J une  they  will  blwm  pJofusely^ 

select  and  mark  the  best  by  tallies,  and  preserve  each  root  separate  in  ord^^ 
‘'■eat  them  as  you  do  the  old  sorts.  Or  to  save  a 
Wh  • man’s  life),  jirocure  some  good  seed- 

Imgs  , these  will  flower  the  next  season,  producing  semi-double,^and  some 
few  double  flowers.  Some  of  the  seedlings  will  send  up  a perica^  b^? 

ey  seldom  produce  anthers.  This  circumstance  suggests  the  propriety  of 
impregnation  ; therefore,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  take  a large  camel’s- 

semi-doubles,  to  collect 

i ; then  apply  it  to  the  pericarps  of  those  that 

properties  which  are  nearly  double.  This  opektion  wiU  fer- 
tiliM  the  seed  vessels,  so  that  they  will  produce  seed  of  a superior  kind. 

The  seedlings  have  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  with  this  they  are  playful 
and  sportive  ; sometimes  they  come  spotted,  at  another  time  edged,  sometimes 
with  a great  pericarp,  and  at  other  times  perfectly  double  ; but  they  generally 
improve  in  *hree  or  four  years,  and  become  more  steady  in  their  habits, 
though  now  and  then  there  is  a renegade  among  them,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  consign  to  perpetual  banishment.  But  let  not  the  inexperienced  grower 
condemn  any  variety  too  hastily  ; those  which  produce  pericarps  or  seed- 
vessels,  com^monly  called  eyes,  are  among  the  best  show  flowers  : but  they 
must  be  exhibited  a day  or  two  before  the  bloom  is  completely  expanded. 

1 heir  showing  the  pericarp  is  an  innocent  trick  of  youth,  but,  as  they  advance 

in  years  it  will  decrease,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  Such  is  the 
superiority  of  the  seedlings  in  size  and  beauty,  that  persons  who  cultivate 
them  are  sure  to  excel  those  who  grow  only  the  old  varieties.  K. 

A Black  Walnut  SxoRy.-The  financial  harvest  reaped  by  Americans 
through  the  prevailing  fashion  for  black  walnut  may  be  gathered  from  this 
cutting  from  an  American  paper The  smartest  Texan  I ever  met  is  old 
Sam  Graves  in  Central  Texas.  After  Mr,  Graves  had  shown  me  his  cattle 
and  cotton,  he  took  me  over  to  see  his  woods.  “ Well,  what  of  it  ’ ” I asked 
as  he  pointed  out  a ten-acre  forest.  “What  of  it?  Why,  them’s  black 
walnuts,  sir.  Ten  acres  of  ’em.  Planted  ’em  myself  ten  years  ago.  See 
they  are  ten  inches  through.  Good  trees,  eh  ? ” And  sure  enough  there  were 
ten  acres  of  hand-planted  walnut  trees.  They  stood)  about  200  ft.  apart  200 
to  the  acre— in  all  2,000  trees.  “Well,  how  did  you  get  your  money  back  ’ ” 
I asked.  “Black  walnuts  are  worth  2.50  dols.  a bushel,  ain’t  they  ? I’ll  oet 
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inch  a year.  When  they  are  twenty  years  old  they  will  be  nineteen  inches 
through.  A black  walnut  tree  nineteen  inches  through  is  worth  15  dols 
My  2,000  trees  ten  years  from  now  will  be  worth  30,000  dols.  If  I don’t 
want  to  cut  them  all  I can  cut  half  of  them,  and  then  raise  a bushel  of  walnuts 
to  the  tree— that  is,  get  2,500  dols.  a year  for  the  crop.  250  dols.  an  acre  is 
a fair  rent  for  15  dols.  land,  ain’t  it  ? ”. 

New  York  as  Others  See  It.— No  description  of  New  York  can  be 
perfect  which  omits  the  superlative  adjectives  ; for  one  of  the  foremost  ambi- 
tions of  the  builders  of  the  city  has  been  to  secure  superlative  effects.  Nor 
are  the  standards  of  comparison  American  only  ; for  the  harbour  is  more 
beautiful,  the  streets  more  unclean,  Broadway  more  brilliant,  the  municipality 
more  corrupt,  the  commercial  buildings  more  pretentious,  the  tenement 
houses  more  crowded,  the  parks  rnore  lovely,  than  the  similar  appurtenances 
of  the  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  but  a few  exceptions.  Pope’s  celebrated 
characterization  of  Lord  Bacon,  superlative  in  praise  and  in  censure— wisest 
brightest,  meanest — might  be  paraphrased  as  an  epigram  on  New  York.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Empire  City ; but  Irving,  its  most  honoured  son, 
also  called  it  “ Ootham,  the  Home  of  Wiseacres,’’  after  the  stupid  old  village 
of  Nottinghamshire,  and  this  title,  too,  is  in  .'common  use.  As  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake  has  expressed  it  : “New  York  itself  is  a miracle  which  a large  book 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  explain.  When  I stepped  ashore  there  I thought 
I was  in  a larger  llotterdam  ; when  I found  my  way  to  Broadway  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  I was  in  Paris,  and  that  Paris  had  taken  to  business.  There 
were  quaintness,  grace  and  gaiety,  brightness  and  grimness,  all  about.”  Mr. 
Moncure  D.  j Conway  says  : “ There  isn’t  a city  so  attractive  elsewhere  on 
earth.  ‘See  Naples  .and  die’  was  an  adage  before  New  York  became  so 
beautiful,  but  should  bo  changed  to  ‘ See  New  York  and  live.’”  As  Colley 
Grattan  saw  the  town,  it  “looked  half  Dutch,  half  French,  something  between 
Paris  and  llotterdam.”  In  the  quieter  streets,  M.  Amp6re  fancied  that  ho 
“ found  once  more  the  ancient  little  Hollandish  city,  as  calm,  as  (phlegmatic, 
as  tho  American  city  is  active  and  ardent.”  Tho  Marquis  of  Lome  saw  it  as 
“an  odd  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  European  towns,  but  unlike  any  one  of  them.” 
Anthony  Trollope  wrote  that  “no  other  American  city  is  so  intensely 
American  as  New  York.” — From  Cities  of  the  IForhl  for  January. 
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TIIK  LVON  LKKIC. 

It  id  II  woll-knowii  fiU'(.  to  ov'ory  fjrowor  of  looks  for  oxhiliition  P'lr- 
posos  (lull,  tlioro  lire  strains  of  this  ostooinoil  “ poor  man’s  voj'ol.ahio  ” 
amonj'st  a fow  amatours  in  tho  south  of  Scotland  which,  compared  with  tho 
Mussolburj'h  or  Ciiroutan  looks,  dwarf  thoso  into  inBif;nilicinco  whon  placed 
amoiif'st  thorn  on  tho  oxhiliition  table.  Of  tho  most  noted  of  thoso  strains,  tho 
illustration  here  given  from  a photograph  gives  some  idea  of  tho  enormous 
diiiK'naiona  of  tho  variety  named  above.  The  plants  wore  lifted  from  a border  in 
the  Ivolso  Nurseries,  where  there  is  a batch  of  somo  hundreds  of  plants  for 
seeding  purposes,  and  if  tho  summer  of  1882  proves  propitious  for  saving, 
a new  leek  will  bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thoso  who  like  a Yogetablo  that 
is  nutritions  and  wholesome,  and  yet  hardy,  and  will  stand  the  most  severe 
winter,  which  will  create  a sensation  far  greater  than  a dozen  new  peas  or 
potatoes.  Tho  Lyon  Leek  was  raised  and  has  been  cultivated  and  exhibited 
in  tho  llorder  counties  for  a good  many  years,  but  it  was  never  named,  nor 
was  seed  in  any  (piantity  to  bo  had  for  distribution.  It  was  not  until  tho 
spring  of  this  year  that  Messrs.  Stuart,  Mein,  and  Allan  secured  a small 
parcel  of  seed,  named  it  after  its  raiser,  and  introduced  it  to  their  custo- 
mers, who  with  one  accord  give  it  the  greatest  praise ; for  it  has  eclipsed 
every  other  e.xhibition  leek  wherever 
shown.  From  two  to  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  in- 
ches in  length,  it  can  bo  grown  in 
ordinary  soils  and  without  any  trou- 
ble ; but  when  carefully  grown  in 
well-prepared  soil,  and  tho  young 
plants  got  out  in  good  time,  huge 
leeks  of  three  or  three  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  inches 
in  length,  blanched  as  white  as 
ivory  and  crisp  as  celery,  have  been 
produced  by  noted  exhibitors  here. 

And  the  plant  too  is  perfectly  hardy, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
big  leeks,  having  stood  out  and  un- 
protected even  by  snow  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  12  deg.  below 
zero.  The  usefulness  of  the  leek  as 
a poor  man’s  vegetable  for  winter  is 
not  half  so  well  appreciated  in  the 
south  as  in  Scotland,  where  every 
cottager  has,  besides  his  “ Curly 
Greens,”  a good  patch  of  leeks, 
which,  along  with  the  inevitable 
potato  pit,  constitutes  his  winter 
supply  for  the  “ kail  pot ; ” and  a 
very  good  supply  it  is.  No  vege- 
table could  be  more  wholesome  or 
economical  for  a large  family  than  a 
patch  of  leeks.  We  would  recom- 
mend every  one  to  try  them. 

J.  Thompson. 

WINTER  ROSES. 

I have  been  more  fortunate  than 
“ J.  C.  C.,”  for  I have  had  beautiful 
roses  all  through  this  winter.  I 
have  had  blooms  of  all  the  following 
kinds,  some  in  profusion  Anna 
Alexieff,  John  Hopper,  La  France, 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homer,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Marie  Baumann,  Countess 
de  Sereyne,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  Captain  Christy.  Of  the  last  I 
gathered  a rose  on  November  14, 
both  in  foliage  and  flower  conspicu- 
ously beautiful ; and  I have  now 
before  me  lovely  blooms  of  John 
Hopper  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Of  the 
latter  I brought  in  some  branches 
with  two  or  three  flowers  and  buds 
on  each,  and  as  I think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  of  a pretty  and  easy 
arrangement,  I .describe  what  I did 
with  them.  Into  a dark  blue  china 
flower-pot  I placed  a deep  tumbler  filled  with  wet  sand,  into  which 
I stuck  my  “Gloire”  branches,  Japanese  fashion,  then  covered  the 
whole  of  the  top  of  the  pot  with  fresh  green  moss,  and  the  effect  wag 
delightful.  These  “ Gloires  ” grew  on  standards,  which  I budded  myself 
about  eight  years  ago  on  two-feet  wild  brier  stocks.  They  are  now  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  at  least  five  to  six  feet  through  their  heads. 
Rarely  a week  passes  from  May  to  November  that  I do  not  gather  roses 
from  them.  I often  wish  when  I read  unsparing  condemnation  of  standards 
that  the  writers  could  see  my  beauties.  They  grow  in  a mixed  border  not 
a mile  from  the  sea,  but  they  are  well  sheltered  by  dense  shrubberies.  A 
trae  lover  of  roses  will  grow  them  in  all  possible  ways,  and  find  some  special 
virtue  in  each,  though  the  best  of  all  is  doubtless  on  their  own  roots.  I 
have  raised  a few  this  year  from  the  buds  only,  by  the  very  interesting 
method  so  graphically  described  by  the  Editor  in  one  of  the  summer  numbers 
of  the  (?.  M.,  and  having  succeeded  so  easily,  I intend  to  carry  it  out  more 
largely  in  the  coming  summer. 

Cilflg. 

SEASON  IN  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  activity  'of  vegetation  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  other  favoured  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  a note  on  the  state  of  vegetation  so  far 
north  as  on  the  Forth  of  the  Clyde  may  not  be  without  interest.  First,  I 


would  Hialo  tliat  I gatluTod  a nice  handful  of  roHCH  on  Clirininian  Eve  ; now 
1 oliHorvo  that  the  laiiieHtinim  is  coming  freely  into  bloom,  and  that  the  com- 
mon laurel  is  showing  signs  of  flowering.  This  buds  of  deciduous  trees  are 
swelling  so  fast  as  to  make  one  feel  rather  uncomfortable  as  tfi  the  results 
of  this  activity  thus  early.  I’riinroses  are  to  bo  found  in  the  locality.  The 
weather  has  been  very  wet  during  the  two  past  months,  and  heavy  gales  have 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

Ihdhkollidar , Dunoon,  N.J{.  Thomas  Lowu. 

PROFITABLE  USE  OF  GAS-LIME. 

Referring  to  tho  inquiry  of  a correspondent  of  tho  Gardunicrs’  Magazink 
a short  time  since,  1 would  state  that  according  to  my  experience  gas-lirne 
is  tho  best  of  all  tho  waste  products  for  application  to  ground  devoted  to 
esculents.  I have  employed  it  for  many  years,  and  have  found  it  to  answer 
admirably  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  have  used  it  as  a fertilizer  in  tho  culture 
of  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  all  tho  members  of  the  great  brassica  family, 
and  oats.  As  a top-dressing  to  pastures  and  clover  leys  nothing  can  surpass 
it  whon  mixed  with  other  materials  as  1 shall  advise.  On  light  soils  it  most 
effectually  eradicates  insect  posts,  such  as  tho  wire  worm  and  slugs ; on  cal- 
careous soils  it  has  the  effect  of  materially  increasing  the  bulk  and  improving 
tho  quality  of  vegetable  crops  ; and  on  cold,  heavy,  wet  soils  it  quickens  tho 
growth  of  the  crops  very  materially,  as  its  stimulative  or  forcing  power  is 

about  equal  to  nitrate  of  soda. 
Besides  its  calcareous  qualities,  it  is 
very  rich  in  ammonia,  the  value  of 
which  as  a fertilizer  is  well  known. 
Any  one  who  may  wish  to  determine 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  am- 
monia is  present  in  appreciable 
quantities  may  be  advised  to  make 
some  such  experiment  as  this.  Pro- 
cure a few  tons  of  the  gas-lime  that 
has  been  recently  removed  from  the 
purifier,  and  place  it  where  it  can 
lie  undisturbed  for  some  time  and 
be  protected  from  the  weather.  The 
ammonia  will  soon  concentrate,  and 
in  a comparatively  short  space  of 
time  lumps  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
mass.  This  wiU  at  once  show  that 
this  waste  possesses  manurial  value 
of  a high  order.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  to  use  gas-lime  in  gardens  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the 
finest  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  de- 
scriptions. But  it  must  be  stated 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in  close 
proximity  to  fruit  trees — say,  not 
within  four  feet  of  the  stem.  The 
plan  I usually  adopt  is  to  dig  the 
ground  and  then  spread  over  the 
surface  as  much  as  will  cover  it 
thinly.  I sometimes  procure  a few 
loads  of  lime  bottoms  from  the  tan- 
yard,  and  a similar  quantity  of  gas- 
lime,  and  with  them  weR  mix  all 
the  weeds  and  other  garden  rubbish 
available.  After  the  mixture  has 
lain  for  a few  months  it  is  turned 
over  once  or  twice  and  is  then  quite 
harmless,  and  may  be  used  as  a top- 
dressing for  any  crop,  especially 
grass.  I would  caution  any  one 
against  sowing  seeds  for  a few  weeks 
on  ground  that  has  been  dressed  with 
gas-lime  fresh  from  the  purifiers. 
November  is  the  best  time  for  apply- 
ing it  to  quarters  wanted  for  early 
cropping,  and  previous  to  the  seeds 
being  sown,  or  the  plants  put  out, 
fork  over  the  surface  to  mix  the  lime 
with  the  soil.  Seeds  may  be  sown  with 
safety  immediately  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
vegetable  refuse.  By  taking  the 
course  here  briefly  pointed  out  I have 
not  once  found  this  product  of  the 
gasworks  to  fail  as  a fertilizer  or 
as  a destroyer  of  vermin  which 
Usually  infest  ground  devoted  to  the  production  of  esculents. 

Buthkollidar,  Dunoon,  N.B.  Thomas  Lowe. 

A LARGE  MIGNONETTE  PLANT. 

I am  visiting  a house  in  the  country,  and  am  so  much  struck  with  the 
size  of  a plant  of  mignonette,  that  I wish  to  know  whether  you  would  not 
consider  it^remarkable  ? It  measures  eight  feet  in  circumference,  thirty- 
four  inches  across,  and  I counted  138  spikes  of  bloom,  besides  others  inside 
which  I could  not  count.  I think  it  would  be  more  generally  grown  as  a 
winter  plant  if  gardeners  knew  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
one  single  plant  of  it.  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  gardener  to 
J.  F.  Maingay,  Esq.,  Ewell,  and  I have  ascertained  from  him  that  the  variety 
is  “ Miles’s  Hybrid.”  L. 

[It  is  a fine  plant  certainly,  and  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  But  we 
occasionally  see  such  specimens  at  exhibitions,  and  they  are  always  appre- 
ciated for  their  real  beauty  as  well  for  their  perfume.] 


Me.  Sage  will  shortly  leave  the  kitchen  gardens  at  Ashridge  Park  to 
take  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Belton,  near  Grantham,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  Brownlow. 


THE  LYON  lEEK. 
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me  JACKT. 

So  Lovo  is  ilnad  that  has  hooii  (jiiick  so  long ! 

Closo  then  his  eyes,  and  hear  him  to  liis  rest, 

With  eglantine  and  myrtle  on  his  hreast. 

And  leave  him  there,  their  7)leasant  scents  among. 

And  cliant  a sweet  and  melancholy  song 
About  tlie  charms  of  vvhicli  ho  was  possest, 

And  how  of  all  things  he  was  loveliest, 

And  to  compare  witli  aught  wore  him  to  wrong. 

Leave  him  beneath  the  still  and  solemn  stars. 

That  gather  and  look  down  from  their  far  place,’ 

With  their  long  calm  our  brief  woes  to  deride. 

Until  the  sun  the  Morning’s  gate  unbars, 

And  mocks,  in  turn,  our  sorrow  with  his  face  — 

And  yet,  had  Love  been  Love  he  had  not  died. 

Louisk  Chandler  Moulton,  in  the  Athenanim. 


THE  HOUSE. 

In  the  management  of  window  plants  that  are  at  rest  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exercise  due  care,  to  avoid  the  soil  about  the  roots  being  maintained  in 
too  moist  a condition.  As  a general  rule  it  will  be  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  keeping  them  too  dry  than  to  use  the  watering  pot  too  liberally.  Zonal 
pelargoniums  may  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  and  remain  so  for  a con- 
siderable period  without  any  injury,  and  it  is  a safe  plan  in  the  case  of 
those  grown  entirely  indoors  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  roots  perfectly  dry 
in  severe  weather.  Hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs  potted  up,  or  put  in 
glasses  in  the  autumn  for  the  production  of  a display  of  bloom  in  the  spring, 
must  be  examined  occasionally,  and  as  they  commence  to  grow  freely  remove 
to  a suitable  position,  where  they  can  enjoy  a fair  share  of  light  to  ensure 
a strong  compact  growth.  As  they  begin  to  grow  moderate  supplies  of 
water  will  be  necessary,  a,nd  if  applied  in  a tepid  state  it  will  be  a decided 
advantage.  To  grow  hyacinths  in  glasses  from  the  first  is  quite  unnecessary, 
for  in  common  with  tulips  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  when  in  bloom, 
have  the  whole  of  the  soil  removed  from  about  the  roots,  and  be  put  into 
glasses  or  fancy  baskets,  or  other  receptacles,  without  any  risk  of  the 
shortening  of  the  flowering  season.  The  chief  point  in  handling  them  is 
to  avoid  bruising  or  otherwise  damaging  the  flowers. 


THE  GAKDEN. 

Annuals,  half-hardy  and  otherwise,  may  soon  be  sown  in  plenty  for 
early  bloom,  provided  there  is  room  enough  for  them  to  be  grown  properly. 
There  are  a few  choice  kinds  which  should  be  grown  to  bloom  in  large  pans 
or  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room,  such  as  Nemophila  insignis,  Fenzlia  diauthi- 
flora,  Iberis  kermesina,  Gypsophila  muralis,  Silene  armeria,  and  Mignonette. 
Half-hardy  annuals,  such  as  Thunbergia,  Schizanthus,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Balsams,  Datura  Wrighti,  Eccremocarpus  scaber.  Ten-week  Stock,  Cocks- 
comb, and  Celosia  pyramidalis  may  shortly  be  sown  in  heat  for  early  flower- 
ing, but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  hurry. 

Celery  may  now  be  sown  in  small  quantities  for  early  supply.  Let  the 
soil  be  rich  and  fine,  the  seed  to  be  very  lightly  covered.  If  the  soil  is 
reasonably  moist  in  the  first  instance  it  will  not  require  to  be  watered  till 
the  plants  are  up.  To  prevent  evaporation  lay  a square  of  glass  over  the 
pan  after  sowing  the  seeds. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  in  a gentle  heat  for  cuttings.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  place  the  tubers  on  the  soil  over  a bed  of  warm  hops  or  dung,  and 
when  the  shoots  are  two  inches  long  take  them  off  and  strike  them.  Seed 
of  the  single  varieties  should  be  sown  at  once  to  ensure  plants  strong 
enough  to  bloom  early  in  the  summer.  ° 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — Fire  heat  must  be  used  sparingly  in 
these  structures,  but  the  frost  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  them.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  or  they  will  become  weak.  If 
any  appearance  of  mildew,  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur  immediately  ; if  any 
fly,  fumigate  with  tobacco.  As  there  is  necessarily  a mixed  collection  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  during  the  present  month,  some  requir- 
ing a higher  temperature  than  others,  a little  attention  is  necessary  in  their 
disposition  and  arrangement  to  make  all  comfortable.  Hard-wooded  plants 
should  be  arranged  at  the  cool  end ; forced  bulbs  and  primulas,  justicias, 
euphorbias,  violets,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  poinsettias  should  be  kept  at  the 
warmest  end.  Water  early  in  the  day,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  to 
prolong  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  plants  in  bloom  as  long  as  possible. 

Hollyhocks  in  cutting  pots  to  have  a shift  to  48-sized  pots,  and  the  soil 
to  be  chiefly  loam.  Keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  warm  pit  for  a week 
after  shifting  ; then  they  may  go  to  a cold  frame.  Strong  plants  in  pots 
may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  soil  are  favourable.  Seedling 
plants  produce  flowers  of  very  excellent  quality,  provided  due  care  has  been 
taken  in  saving  the  seed ; and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
healthy  plants  from  cuttings,  cultivators  will  do  well  to  raise  a stock  of  seed 
annually.  In  raising  seedlings,  sow  in  pans  in  January  or  February,  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough  pot  singly  into  thumb  pots.  Repot  the  plants  as  they 
gain  strength  and  size,  and  plant  out  into  well-trenched  and  highly-manured 
borders  about  the  middle  of  May,  selecting  showery  weather  if  possible. 
I hey  will  then  flower  the  same  year,  and  thus  save  one  season’s  growth. 

Hotbeds  are  of  so  much  value  in  the  gardens  of  all  classes  that  their 
formation  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  season,  and 
one  that  is  worth  mastering,  for  in  one  sense  at  least  it  is  the  foundation  of 
first-class  work  in  the  garden.  A well-managed  hotbed  will  produce  the 
finest  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  early  supplies  of  several  other  good  things, 
besides  forwarding  young  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  for  planting  out  in 
the  kitchen  or  flower  garden.  There  are  two  points  of  primary  importance 
in  making  up  a hotbed : one  is  to  employ  a considerable  bulk  of  material, 
and  the  other  is  to  have  it  moderately  moist  throughout,  and  the  first  lire 
taken  out  of  it  by  judicious  handling.  An  experienced  gardener  can  do 
something  with  a mere  handful  of  stuff,  but  a beginner  should  begin  with 
four  cartloads  at  least  of  stable  manure.  This  shonld  bo  laid  up  in  a heap 
by  regularly  forking  it  over,  and  if  dry  should  bo  sprinkled  with  water  to 
make  it  uniformly  moist  throughout.  After  lying  in  a heap  for  a week,  the 
whole  mass  should  be  turned  over  and  made  into  a heap  again.  The  exact 
moment  for  making  up  the  bed  has  to  be  learned  by  experience.  So  long  as 


the  mass  heats  rapidly  and  fiercely  it  is  unfit,  and  must  be  again  turned, 
and  all  the  dry  lumps  and  flakes  should  be  broken  and  wetted.  This  of 
course  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  because  you  want  all  the  heat  you  can 
obtain  with  safety.  Therefore  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  stuff  is  getting 
mellow,  and  the  heat  is  moderate,  make  up  the  bed  about  two  feet  larger 
every  way  than  the  frame  by  throwing  the  stuff  together  with  a fork  and 
taking  care  not  to  tread  on  it,  but  let  it  sink  down  in  its  own  way,  as  it 
shrinks  naturally.  But  on  the  frame,  and  adjust  the  lights,  and  shut  it  up. 
The  next  day  draw  down  the  lights,  and  if  there  is  much  steam  and  a strong 
heat  leave  it  for  a few  days.  But  if  the  heat  is  not  more  than  aVjout  90  deg. 
put  on  a sufficient  depth  of  light  rich  mould  for  the  business  in  hand,  and  in 
the  course  of  another  day  or  two  sow  seeds  or  put  in  cuttings  as  may  bo 
required.  A foot  depth  of  mould  is  enough,  generally  speaking,  to  begin 
with,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  can  be  added  as  required.  A 
moderate  lasting  heat  is  the  end  to  aim  at ; hence  the  necessity  for  taking 
the  first  rush  out  of  the  fermentation  by  twice  or  thrice  turning,  because  too 
much  heat  is  really  more  injurious  than  too  little.  If  you  sow  seeds  on  a cold 
bed  they  will  simply  be  slow  to  start ; but  if  the  bed  is  too  hot  they  will  be 
killed  right  off.  and  labour  and  money  and  time  will  be  wasted.  If  a hotbed 
rises  to  90  deg.  when  the  work  is  finished,  it  will  soon  drop  to  70  deg.,  and 
then  you  may  sow  with  safety.  In  growing  cucumbers  and  melons,  the  bed 
made  now  will  suffice  to  raise  a nice  lot  of  plants  from  seed,  and  you  will 
want  another  or  several  when  the  plants  are  forward,  and  on  these  new  beds 
they  must  be  planted  for  fruiting.  Well-man  aged  hotbeds  pay  well,  because 
when  you  have  turned  the  heat  into  money,  you  have  some  first-rate  rotten 
manure  which  you  can  also  turn  into  money. 

Roses  to  be  planted  should  have  attention  as  soon  as  possible.  In  light  soils 
standards  will  thrive  better  if  some  clay  is  dug  in  with  the  manure.  Roses 
on  their  own  roots  need  a lighter  soil  than  briers,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  roses  will  not  thrive  unless  the  ground  is  effectually  drained, 
deeply  stirred,  and  liberally  manured. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Farm  v'ork  comprises  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure,  lime,  marl, 
&c.  ; the  repairing  of  roads,  drains,  and  fences ; ploughing  clover  leas,  and 
making  land  ready  for  beans,  peas,  and  roots.  On  warm  dry  lands  peas  and 
beans  may  be  sown,  as  may  also  wheat,  parsnips,  and  spring  vetches,  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  risk  about  such  proceedings  at  present,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances should  be  peculiar  to  justify  the  putting  of  seed  in  the  ground 
anywhere.  But  seeds  should  be  got  ready,  and  whatever  work  can  be  done 
at  the  fireside  or  in  the  office  should  have  attention  now,  so  as  to  anticipate 
as  far  as  possible  the  spring  rush.  Of  turnip  seed  you  will  want  about  3 lbs. 
per  acre  ; of  mangold,  5 lbs. ; carrot  and  parsnip,  7 lbs.  each ; kohl  rabi, 
4 lbs.  for  sowing  to  stand,  or  only  one  pound  if  to  be  transplanted  ; cabbage, 
1 lb.  ; clover,  15  lbs- ; grasses,  3 bushels ; beans,  2 bushels ; peas,  3 bushels  ; 
oats,  6 bushels ; barley,  3 bushels.  As  soils  and  seasons  and  methods  vary 
much,  these  quantities  must  be  taken  cum  grano,  but  for  general  purposes  they 
are  safe  standards.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  well  worth  a place  amongst 
farm  crops.  The  roots  are  less  nutritious  than  the  potato,  but  for  that  they 
make  amends  by  their  immense  productiveness,  complete  freedom  from  disease, 
and  their  thorough  adaptation  to  any  soil  from  the  most  stubborn  clay  to 
the  most  starving  sand.  In  common  with  many  other  good  things,  a good 
soil  suits  them  rather  than  a bad  soil,  and  manure  and  good  tillage  may  be 
advantageously  bestowed.  They  are  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  may 
be  taken  up  as  wanted,  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  leave  them  in  the  ground 
than  to  store  for  the  winter. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings  : — Apocymeem — Vinca  major, 
Vinca  minor.  Vinca  alba.  Araliacecc — Hedera  helix,  Adoxa  moschatellina. 
Boraginacece — Myosotis  palustris.  Caryophyllacem — Cerastium  vulgatum,  Ceras- 
tium  semidecandrum,  Cerastium  tetrandrum.  Lychnis  diurna.  Compositm — 
Tussilago  Farfara,  Petasites  vulgaris,  Beilis  perennis,  Solidago  virgata, 
Centaurea  nigra,  Centaurea  cyanus,  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Sonchus  oleraceus, 
Pyrethrum  inodorum,  Achillea  millefolium.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 
CrucifercR — Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris,  Sinapis  arvensis,  Cheiranthus  Chieri. 
Cupulijera; — Corylus  avellana.  Caprifoliacem — Lonicera  Periclimenum.  Bip- 
sacecc — Scabiosa  columbaria.  Ericctccm — Erica  cinerea.  Erica  tetralix,  Calluna 
vulgaris.  Fumariacecc  — Sisymbrium  officinalis.  Oeraniacem  — Geranium 
Rohertianum.  OentimMcece — Erythrea  centaurium.  Gramincce — Anthoxan- 

thum  odoratum.  Leguniimscc — Cytisus  scoparius,  Lotus  corniculatus,  Ulex 
europaeus.  Trifolium  ornithopodioides.  Trifolium  repens.  Trifolium  sub- 
terraneum,  Trifolium  pratense,  Vicia  lathyroides.  Lahiatcc — Prunella  vulgaris, 
Lamium  album,  Lamium  purpureum,  Glechoma  hederacea,  Teucrium  scoro- 
donia.  Liliacecc — Ruscus  aculeatus.  Jlypcriaceco — Hypericum  perforatum.  Mai- 
vacem — Maiva  sylvestris.  Polygalmecc — Polygala  vulgaris.  Euphorbiacecc — 

Euphorbia  peplus.  Brimulaccm — Primula  vulgaris,  Anagallis  arvensis,  Ana- 
gallis  cmrulea.  Ranuncidace<c — Ranunculus  ficaria.  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

Romcom — Rubus  fruticosus  (and  ripe  fruit),  Rubus  ideeus,  Fragaria  vesca  (and 
ripe  fruit).  Scrophulariacece — Veronica  Chammdrys,  Veronica  Buxbaumii, 

Veronica  Beccabunga,  Veronica  polita,  Linaria  vulgaris,  Linaria  cymbalaria. 
SolanacecB — Solanum  dulcamara,  Solanum  nigrum  (and  ripe  berry).  UmbcllifercB 
— Anthriscus  sylvestris,  Anthriscus  vulgaris.  Violacece — Viola  caniua,  Viola 
odorata,  var.  alba,  Viola  tricolor. 

St.  Lmiarch.  Jan.  9,  1882.  W.  P.  Kirkman, 


The  Strenoth  oe  Toadstools. — Mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  the  like  are 
known  to  scientific  men  as  “fungi.”  They  possess  a remarkable  power  of 
raising  enormous  weights,  a fact  of  which  Dr.  M.  L.  Cooke  has  given  several 
curious  examples.  A few  years  ago  a town  in  Hampshire  was  paved,  and 
shortly  afterwards  certain  streets  showed  signs  of  unevenness  that  could  not 
well  be  explained,  until  some  of  the  heaviest  stones  were  at  length  seen  to  be 
completely  raised  by  the  growth  of  toadstools  under  them.  In  another  case 
a kitchen  hearthstone  was  lifted  out  of  its  setting  throe  times,  and  was  only 
righted  by  digging  up  the  old  bod  and  laying  down  a new  foundation.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  records  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  this  power. 
The  wine  in  a cask  kept  in  a cellar  for  three  years  was,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  found  to  have  leaked  away,  and  to  have  produced  gigantic  fungi, 
which  filled  the  collar,  and  lifted  the  cask  to  the  I'oof. — From  Little  Folk) 
Magazine  for  January. 
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litcratiire. 

TllK  VOYA(iK  OV  TIIK  VKUA  AND  THE  NORTH  EAST 
PASSAGE. 

77m  Wii/tiiic  of  the  I 'ei/ii  rouwl  A.iiii  iiiiil  Ihirope.  Hy  A.  E.  Nohdicnak  ui  i.i). 
Two  volutiu'rt.  (Maoiniiliui  ) — Huron  NonlonskiiiM  bun  iniulo  a very  Huhatan- 
tial  aildition  to  tho  iin  portant.  and  fascinating  litoratnro  of  adventures  an<l 
explorations  within  the  arctic  cindo.  And  ho  has  had  the  sintjular  good 
fortune  to  solve  si  ('coirraphinil  orohloiu,  to  lay  tho  foundation  of  a now 
coiuiuerco,  to  accumulate  valual)le  information  in  respect  of  ]>laces  and 
peoples  comparatively  unknown,  and,  though  last  not  least,  to  discover  a 
now  mode  of  triviting  what  may  ho  termed  an  old  subject,  for  arctic  explo- 
ration is  an  old  subject ; although  tbo  regions  wo  are  now  taken  to  by  tho 
bold  llaron  we  have  not  heard  much  of  before.  Tlioso  two  beautiful  volumes 
will  rank  witli  those  containing  tho  records  of  tho  voyages  of  the  Alert,  tbo 
Challenger,  and  the  'I'cgethof,  and  will  compare  with  them  with  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  learned  and  intrepid  Swede,  who  has  clearly  shown  tho  way 
to  tho  far  East  along  tlie  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Tlio  water 
way  has,  indeed,  been  known  for  any  length  of  time,  for  it  is  described,  in  a 
fashion,  on  tho  commonest  of  maps.  Hut  this  book  tells  tho  story  of  tho 
very  first  scientific  and  practical  tracing  of  it  in  detail,  and  contains  also  the 
very  first  correct  mapping  of  it,  and  thus  all  our  maps  will  have  to  be  re- 
modelled, as  regards  their  delineations  of  the  coasts  of  Lapland  and  Siberia. 
A more  remarkable  voyage  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  a more  delight- 
ful book  has  not  been  written,  and  never  surely  have  greater  pains  been  taken 
by  all  concerned— the  author  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  the 
translator,  the  engravers,  and  the  publishers — to  render  it  worthy  of  its 
historical  aiul  geographie.al  importance.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  we  confess  that  a book  of  this  kind,  loaded  with 
facts  and  rich  in  surprises,  is  calculated  to  dwarf  into  abjeetn ess  all  possible 
kinds  of  fiction  and  all  fancies  whatsoever.  The  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  whole  history  of  arctic  adventure,  as  regards  the  European  and 
Asiatic  coasts,  is  piece  by  piece  dovetailed  into  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Vega  gives  a fulness  and  completeness  to  the  work  that  render  it 
unique,  both  for  present  entertainment  and  for  strictly  historical  purposes 
as  a book  of  reference. 

The  expedition  of  which  Baron  Nordenskidld  had  the  general  direction 
comprised  four  vessels,  namely,  the  Vega,  which  circumnavigated  Europe 
and  Asia ; the  Lena,  the  first  vessel  that  reached  the  river  Lena  from  the 
Atlantic ; the  Fraser,  that  kept  pretty  close  to  the  Vega  in  the  voyage  ; 
and  the  Express,  the  first  which  brought  cargoes  of  grain  from  the  Yenisej 
to  Europe.  With  the  Vega  almost  exclusively  we  are  concerned  in  this 
work,  and  we  invite  the  reader  who  has  not  the  present  book  at  command 
to  spread  out  the  map,  and  make  a rough  draught  of  the  passage  from 
North  Europe  to  Behring  Straits.  The  course  from  Tromsbe  hugs  the  shore 
as  far  as  North  Cape.  Thence  it  proceeds  in  a right  line,  or  nearly,  to  Novaya 
Zemlya,  which  it  touches  at  the  western  bow  of  the  coast,  called  Goose 
Land.  Thence  it  follows  the  coast  in  a south-easterly  course,  and  passes 
through  the  narrow  strait  at  the  south  of  Waigatsch,  and  then  proceeds  in 
another  right  line  direct  north-east  to  round  the  great  peninsula  of  Tahual. 
From  this  point  the  coast-line  is  pretty  closely  followed  to  Behring,  beyond 
which  the  course  is  less  interesting,  because  it  is  over  familiar  ground. 
The  rectifications  of  the  mapped  coast-lines  effected  are  of  great  importance ; 
some  few  discoveries  were  made,  and  certain  observations  and  calculations 
tend  to  show  that  the  way  to  the  pole  will  ultimately  be  found  by  way  of 
Spitsbergen  or  Novaya  Zemlya  rather  than  by  way  of  Greenland. 

The  Vega  left  Tromsue  on  the  21st  of  July,  1878,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenisej  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  19th  of  August  she  rounded 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  old  world,  and  got  amongst  the  New  Siberia 
islands  on  the  6th  of  September.  By  the  28th  of  September  she  had — as 
the  map  might  show — completed  her  voyage,  and  had  but  to  run  through 
the  straits  into  the  Pacific  and  make  holiday  all  the  way  home.  But  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  simple  reason  that  on  the  old-world  side  of 
Behring  Straits  she  was  caught  in  the  ice,  and  there  she  remained  until 
July  18,  1879,  when  away  she  went  for  Japan,  and  thence  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  so  triumphantly  homewards,  making  morning  calls  at  Falmouth  and 
London  on  the  way  to  Stockholm,  where  the  voyage  terminated  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1880. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  zeal  of  England  in  sending  out  vessels 
in  search  of  a new  passage  to  India  and  China  “gave  the  first  start  to  the 
development  of  England’s  ocean  navigation.”  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  the 
maritime  greatness,  a^  we  now  know  it,  of  this  country  is  of  late  date.  In 
the  year  1540  London,  exclusive  of  the  royal  navy,  had  no  more  than  four 
vessels  whose  draught  exceeded  120  tons.  The  first  maritime  expedition 
on  a large  scale  was  that  sent  from  England  in  the  year  1553,  under  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby.  This  expedition  reached  the  White  Sea,  and  accom- 
plished results  favourable  to  commerce  ; but  the  commander  and  sixty-two 
companions  perished  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  probably  of  scurvy, 
the  common  scourge  of  the  winter  in  high  latitudes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  speedy  return  of  the  Alert  and  Discovery 
from  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  was  due  rather  to  the  prevalence  of 
scurvy  than  to  the  conviction  of  the  commanders  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pushing  further  northward.  The  voyage  of 
the  Vega  was  characterized  by  a winter  in  the  ice,  but  no  case  of  scurvy 
occurred.  Baron  Nordenskibld  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  subject 
however,  and  ascribes  its  outbreak  in  many  instances  to  the  custom  of 
securing  warmth  in  ships  locked  up  in  the  ice,  by  closely  sealing  up  the 
sleeping  apartments  and  abstaining  from  outdoor  exercise.  In  these  in- 
stances, it  is  the  result  of  debility  engendered  by  the  constant  breathing  of 
a vitiated  atmosphere,  accompanied,  as  a matter  of  course,  by  despondency, 
lassitude,  and  indifference.  At  page  11,  vol.  i.,  he  describes  the  dietary 
provided  for  the  expedition.  It  included,  as  a matter  of  course,  many 
kinds  of  tinned  meats,  biscuits,  fiour,  and  so  forth ; but  also  fresh  ripe 
potatoes  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  cranberry  juice  from  Finland.  “ The 
potatoes  were  to  be  delivered  at  Gothenburg  on  the  1st  of  July.  In  order 
to  keep,  they  had  to  be  newly  taken  up,  and  yet  ripe.  They  were  therefore 
procured  from  the  south  through  Mr.  Carl  W.  Boman,  of  Stockholm.  Of 
these,  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  all  anti-scorbutics,  we  had  still  some 
remaining  on  our  arrival  at  Japan.”  As  Yokohama  was  reached  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1879,  and  the  potatoes  were  lifted  about  the  middle  of  June  of  the 


previous  year.  Home  foiirtisui  or  fifteen  motilliH  el.ipHed  Ijotweeii  the  liarvcHt- 
ing  of  the  cro|)  and  the  (fating  of  tlm  " last,  (>f  Hkj  MohicaiiH.”  'I’lie  constant 
cold  will  account  for  the  long  keifping  ; !,ut  it  niHHt  be  a mattffr  of  Homo 
(lillieully  1,0  l((f(tp  larg(f  HtocIcH  of  things  so  exc(f(fdingly  Buscopliblo  to  injury 
from  tho  slightcfst  touch  of  froHt. 

Having  touched  on  the  “noble  t.uber”  in  connexion  with  tho  book^jeforo 
us,  W(f  note  that  Maoaoo,  in  N.  L.  71  d<'g.,  is  an  iHland  in  ])roximity  to  tho 
northornmost  promontory  of  Europe,  tlie  inhabitantH  of  which  live  almost 
exclusively  on  fish.  The  author  (loclaros  (vol.  i.,  p.  40)  that  “ all  agriculture 
is  impossiblo  hero.  Potato(fs  have  indeed  sometimes  yielded  an  ahundant 
crop  on  tho  noighbouring  Ingoe  (N.  L.  71  deg.  5 min.),  but  their  cultivation 
commonly  fails,  in  conse((uence  of  tho  shortness  of  tho  sfimmer;  on  the 
other  hand,  radishes  and  a number  of  other  vegetables  are  grown  with 
success  in  tho  garden  beds.”  Tho  Skopt  Colony  at  Selivaninskoj  (N.  L. 
72  deg.)  grow  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbage,  although  there  is  no  proper 
grain  cultivation  till  we  come  to  Sykobatka  (N.  L.  60  deg.) 

The  countries  visited  by  tho  Vega  voyagers  are  full  of  interest  for  the 
naturalist  and  full  of  hope  for  tho  crowded  populations  of  Europe.  'I'o 
speak  of  Siberia  as  a country  to  which  one  may  look  for  rising  cities,  the 
growth  of  freedom,  and  tho  production  of  plenty,  seems  absurd ; but  the 
careful  reader  of  those  volumes  will  not  fail  to  note  that  a political  change 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  convert  many  vast  tracts  of  these  northern  deserts 
into  earthly  paradises,  suited  for  prosperous  and  happy  populations  of 
intelligent  men.  There  are  no  such  forests  as  here,  there  are  not  many 
such  hunting  grounds.  There  are  tracts  of  uncultivated  but  highly  fertile 
soil  extending  over  a million  square  miles,  and  while  the  climates  vary  they 
are  mostly  salubrious,  and  the  plateaux  are  at  almost  regular  intervals 
divided  by  navigable  rivers.  The  Russian  empire  is  not  without  mighty 
resources  that  lie  untouched  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  unknown,  even 
to  those  who  should  be  most  interested  in  their  development. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  particulars  for  the  naturalist,  the  position 
of  the  mammoth  up  there  is  full  of  importance.  The  mammoth  was  a huge 
hairy  elephant  that  roamed  in  herds  over  these  plains  many  long  ages  ago. 
Very  many  complete  carcases  have  been  met  with  in  places  where  the  soil 
is  permanently  frozen,  and  a very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  mam- 
moth tusks.  Of  these  there  are  brought  into  the  market  an  average  of  one 
hundred  pairs  yearly,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  during  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Siberia  useful  tusks  of  more  than  20,000 
animals  have  been  collected.  And  yet  they  still  occur  in  plenty,  and  are 
often  found  attached  to  mammoth  mummies,  the  flesh  of  which  is  still  so 
far  sound  that  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  dogs. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  a cetaceous  creature  called  the 
sea-cow,  something  between  a seal  and  a whale.  This  was  only  a century 
back  prized  for  its  milk  and  its  flesh,  but  now  appears  to  be,  like  the 
mammoth,  no  longer  existent  in  the  living  state,  unless,  as  is  not  un- 
likely, the  herds  have  shifted  their  quarters  into  some  no-man’s-land  where 
they  are  safe  against  being  milked  and  murdered  for  the  present.  On  the 
subject  of  “ self-dead  ” animals,  or  in  plainer  English,  animals  that  die  a 
natural  death,  the  Baron  has  some  strange  remarks,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  show  that  their  carcases  are  “ spirited  away  ” in  some  manner  un- 
known to  us.  It  is  a remark  often  made  by  naturalists  that,  even  in  a popu- 
lous and  much-observed  country  like  our  own,  the  remains  of  dead  animals 
are  but  rarely  met  with  ; but  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the 
region  of  the  wonderful,  because  of  the  many  agencies  that  are  for  ever  in 
action  to  remove  them,  or  convert  them,  or  conceal  them  from  human  obser- 
vation. One  might  as  well  propound  a problem  as  to  the  preservation  of  the 
mammoths  ; for  if  certain  races  disappear,  here  is  a race  that  remains, 
though  as  regards  vitality  extinct.  The  mammoths  remain  where  they 
have  been  permanently  frozen,  and  where  they  were  not  frozen  they  decayed 
in  common  with  their  extinguished  companions  of  the  primeval  forest. 

There  are  many  notes  on  the  plants  met  with,  but  we  have  not  noted 
any  new  facts  or  specially  interesting  observations.  The  lists  are  such  as 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  including  saxifragas,  drabas,  potentillas, 
stellarias,  cardamines,  and  other  common  denizens  of  the  arctic  circle,  which 
have  their  counterparts  on  all  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Baron  Nordenskiold  is  of  opinion  that  Siberia  has  not 
known  a glacial  period,  and  that  opinion  might,  perhaps,  be  severely  tested 
by  an  analysis  of  the  botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Vega. 


A New  WiNE-PBODnciNG  Fruit. — ^Among  the  exotic  plants  experi- 
mentally grown  in  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens  are  some  specimens  of  the 
Chinese  “litchee”  or  “lychee”  (Nephelium  litchce),  which  have  produced 
from  time  to  time  a crop  of  fruit.  The  dried  “ litchee  ” has  of  late  years 
been  introduced  into  the  English  market — a small  round  brown- coloured 
hard-skinned  fruit,  looking  something  like  a rough-shelled  nut,  but  tasting 
very  like  the  Muscat  grape.  The  well-nigh  universal  spread  of  the  vine 
pest.  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  whose  ravages  in  Europe  have  resulted  in  anni- 
hilating the  vine-growing  industry  of  some  districts,  and  which  has  also 
attacked  the  vineyards  of  Australia  and  America,  has  suggested  to  Mr. 
Prestoe,  the  Government  Botanist  of  Trinidad,  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
this  fruit  as  a substitute  for  the  grape  in  wine  making.  The  skin,  though 
hard  and  somewhat  shell-like,  is  easily  broken  by  treading,  and  contains  a 
small  proportion  of  tannic  acid,  which  would  probably  be  useful  in  making 
wine.  A possible  objection  may  be  found  in  the  seeds,  which  are  large  and 
acrid  ; but  Mr.  Prestoe  states  that  unless  the  seeds  are  crushed  their  acidity 
is  not  perceptible,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  easily  bruised 
in  the  process  of  pressing  the  fruit.  The  litchee  has  been  acclimatized  in 
Mauritius,  Singapore,  and  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  it 
might  be  cultivated  on  a large  scale.  The  requirements  seem  to  be  a lime- 
stone or  volcanic  soil,  good  drainage,  and  not  too  great  heat,  conditions  which 
the  high  land  of  most  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  possess,  and  which  are 
also  to  be  met  with  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  small  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Prestoe  was  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  a trial  on  a more 
extended  scale  in  China  or  Mauritius,  where  the  fresh  fruit  is  abundant,  and 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a new  and  unlooked-for  addition  to  the  list  of 
natural  wines. — Colonies  and  India, 


ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and 
render  them  sound  and  white,  daily  use  should  be  made  of  Rowland’s  Odonto,  the  purest, 
most  fragrant,  and  non-gritty  tooth-powder  ever  made.  The  hair  also  may  be  kept  beauti- 
fully soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  liability  to  fall  during,  and  become  dry  dunng  the 
damp  and  fog  of  winter  may  be  aivested  by  the  regular  application  of  Rowlands 
Macassar  Oil.  Sold  everywhere.— [Advt.J 


January  21,  1882. 


Tirn  CARDP.NnRS'  maca zinh. 


Comspottliente. 


YOUNG  GAliDENERS’  BOOKS. 

Moht  heartily  do  I thank  you — and  if  there  is  any  pith  and  marrow  in 
the  land,  tliousands  will  thank  you — for  denouncinjr  the  bosh  of  Mr. 
Carmichael.  Yes,  pitch  over  popular  science,  and  read  Virpil  and  Tennyson  ! 
Pitch  over  facts,  and  live  on  fancies,  and  cultivate  msthetics,  and  go  to  the 
workhouse,  or  a worse  place.  Such  a pack  of  trash  as  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
letter  I have  but  rarely  read — has  any  one  seen  its  equal  for  stupidity  ? The 
last  little  fling  in  your  leader,  where  you  say  a man  may  with  advantage 
know  why  a pump  will  not  pull  forty  feet,  touches  the  centre  of  the  question. 
Gardeners  should  bo  botanists,  says  Mr.  Carmichael.  Well,  I have  no 
objection  to  that,  although  I am  sure  very  few  gardeners  will  ever  become 
botanists  in  the  thorough,  comprehensive,  exhaustive,  and  “highfalutin” 
sense  that  would  satisfy  the  new  denouncer  of  popular  science.  But  lot  it 
bo  so.  Are  they  to  live  on  botany  and  Buskin  ? It  would  bo  better,  I think, 
if  they  were  to  master  some  of  the  serious  facts  of  Nature,  as  Mr.  C. 
advises  them  to  master  the  “elements  of  heat.”  The  first  duty  for  a 
gardener  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  duty  of  any  and  every  man  who 
has  to  earn  his  living,  it  is  to  know'how  to  do  it.  Thence  it  follows  that  a 
gardener  should  understand  gardening,  and  a builder  building,  &c.,  &c. 
A good  book  on  “ popular  science  ” may  be  of  incalculable  service  to  a 
gardener,  if  it  only  teaches  him  that  the  earth  is  round,  that  the  atmosphere 
presses  on  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
that  therefore  a pump  will  not  pull  forty  feet.  Instead  of  denouncing 
books  on  “ popular  science,”  Mr.  Carmichael  would  have  done  a better 
service  for  young  gardeners  by  suggesting  a list  of  such  books  as  they 
might  with  advantage  buy  and  read ; but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  knows 
so  little  of  this  part  of  the  subject  that  it  is  out  of  his  ignorance,  and  not 
out  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  has  spoken  out  of  season  and  out  of  sense. 

An  Old  Gardener. 


THE  BOROUGH  OP  HACKNEY  AND  STOKE  NEWINGTON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETIES. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  appeared  a report  of 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at 
the  Weavers’  Arms,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington.  This  doubtless  is 
strictly  accurate  as  a record  of  a very  pleasant  and  successful  meeting  of 
chrysanthemum  growers  and  their  friends,  yet  in  the  short  sketch  of  the 
society  and  its  history  there  are  several  inaccuracies,  such  indeed  as  seem 
to  demand  a correction  from  those  who  are  perhaps  better  informed 
than  the  reporter.  In  the  first  place,  we  hope  it  will  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  this  communication  is  made  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  a contemporary  society  which  is  doing  so  much  in  its  own  sphere 
towards  promoting  chrysanthemum  culture  and  developing  a love  for 
that  now  popular  flower,  but  simply  with  the  intention  of  preserving  to  the 
Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society  its  rightful  prestige  as  the 
parent  and  original  organization. 

Briefly,  the  true  history  runs  as  follows  : — In  the  year  1847  Messrs.  Tant, 
R.  James,  and  W.  Holmes  competed  each  with  a stand  of  twelve  blooms  in 
a room  of  the  Rochester  Castle,  Stoke  Newington,  and  this  formed  the  first 
exhibition  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a considerable  time  afterwards,  known 
as  the  '*  Stoke  Newington  Florists’  Society  for  the  Cultivation  and  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Chrysanthemum.”  The  next  year  we  find  the  exhibition  took 
place  in  the  skittle  ground  of  the  same  Rochester  Castle,  and  it  was  then 
that  specimen  plants  of  the  chrysanthemum  made  their  debut  to  the  public, 
at  once  proving  themselves  to  be  most  attractive  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  skilful  cultivator.  In  the  year  1849  the  society  began  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  a fairly  successful  show  was  held  in  the  Manor  Rooms, 
Church  Street;  and  it  was  also  in  this  year  that  the  first  essay  on  the 
flower  was  written  and  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes,  this  being  a considerable 
period  in  advance  of  the  work  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  as  emanating 
from  Mr,  G.  Taylor. 

In  the  year  1851  Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  acted  as  honorary  secretary  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  retired  from  his  position,  and  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson,  the  present  president  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Society,  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  office,  and  it  is  to  his  wondrous  enthusiasm  and 
stupendous  exertions  from  time  to  time  called  forth  that  very  much  of  the 
success  of  the  society  is  due. 

The  exhibition  now  year  by  year  increased  in  popularity,  until  in  1852 
no  less  than  three  silver  cups  and  £36  11s.  were  awarded  as  prizes;  no 
small  amount  for  a society  to  pay  at  that  period. 

From  that  time  the  society  had  a varying  amount  of  success,  sometimes 
holding  good  exhibitions  and  in  a fair  pecuniary  position ; and  at  others, 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  a few  fast  friends,  who  still  stood  by  it  and 
kept  it  afloat,  until  in  the  year  1874  it  was  resolved  to  break  fresh  ground, 
and  hold  the  exhibition  at  the  Hackney  Town  Hall,  and  also  to  re-designate 
the  society  as  the  “ Borough  of  Hackney.”  This  decision  was  not  arrived  at 
until  almost  every  measure  had  been  tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
Stoke  Newington  to  accord  a sufficient  support  to  maintain  the  society  in  its 
old  locale  ; but  unfortunately  all  efforts  failed,  and  in  the  years  1874,  75,  76, 
the  exhibitions  were  held  with  very  considerable  success  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Hackney ; none  whatever  being  held  in  Stoke  Newington  by  any  society. 

In  the  year  1877  a suggestion  was  made  to  again  try  fresh  ground,  and 
eventually  an  offer  to  hold  the  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
was  accepted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  society.  This  arrangement 
however  failed  to  commend  itself  to  some  of  the  older  members  resident  in 
Stoke  Newington,  and  after  a lapse  of  four  years,  by  their  renewed  efforts, 
a new  society  was  formed  and  an  cxhiViition  held,  this  being  the  first  show 
of  the  present  “ Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society.” 

The  above  necessarily  very  limited  glance  at  the  history  of  the  two 
societies  will, Itbink.coiicluHivelyprovo, 1st,  that  the  “Borough  of  Hackney” 
is  the  original  society,  and  did  not  “ grow  out  from  any  sjilit”  or  from  any 
other  organization,  but  simply  remains,  as  it  over  has  boon,  the  parent ; 
2nd,  that  the  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Weavers’  Arms,  in  December  last, 
so  far  from  being  the  thirty-fifth,  is  only  the  fifth  ; and  further  that  the  first 
work  on  the  chrysanthemum  was  written  by  Mr.  William  Holmes  in  1849, 
and  not  by  Mr,  Taylor,  whose  essay  was  not  produced  until  February  27, 
1851. 


It  may  be  well  just  to  say  th.at  books  and  documents  .are  in  possession  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Society  that  will  prove  each  of  the 
assertions  herein  made,  and  that  they  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one 
who  takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  give  him  a call. 

Let  it  bo  reiterated  that  the  members  of  the  old  society  are  most  glad 
to  note  the  success  of  the  new  and  flourishing  Stoke  Newington  Society,  but 
cannot  permit  without  contradiction  your  correspondent  to  Iiorrow  from  us 
aught  of  our  time-honoured  history  and  associations. 

E.  Sanderson,  Trenihnt.  ’ 

R.  BALLANTlNfi,  Vice-Vren<hnl. 
William  Holmes,  Htmorm-ij  Htcrelarij. 


l^ouscljoll). 

♦ 

USES  OF  TINNED  TOMATOES. 

In  all  the  notes  I have  hitherto  supplied  on  the  cookery  of  Tomatoes,  I 
have  referred  to  the  fresh  home-grown  fruit,  the  use  of  tinned  tomatoes 
not  having  occurred  to  me.  But  I have  lately  had  to  give  attention  to 
the  tinned  fruit,  and  I gladly  confess  I was  delighted  at  its  excellent 
quality  and  very  convenient  form.  Any  one  may  make  a first-class 
tomato  soup  in  winter  now  that  wo  have  these  excellent  supplies  of  them 
in  tins,  and  they  cost  so  little  that  they  certainly  come  witiiin  th',  range 
of  popular  luxuries  for  all  who  keep  comfortable  tables.  So  far  as  I can 
judge  of  the  tinned  tomatoes,  they  are  adapted  for  all  the  various  dishes, 
sauces,  &c.,  for  which  tomatoes  are  required,  and  they  therefore  take  the 
place  completely  of  fresh  fruit  for  winter  use.  The  most  important 
matter  at  this  time  of  year  is  undoubtedly  tomato  soup,  which  I will 
speak  of  in  detail. 

Winter  Tomato  Soup. — It  is  necessary  to  have  some  very  stout 
stock  for  this  soup,  because  the  tomatoes  are  of  a watery  nature.  The 
soup  can  be  made  in  five  minutes,  and  will  be  delicious  if  made  as 
follows  : — Turn  out  the  contents  of  a tin  into  an  enamelled  iron  pot, 
and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  or  strong  stock,  and  about  one  cubic 
inch  of  loaf-sugar.  While  this  is  hotting,  mix  in  a basin  one  table- 
spoonful each  of  flour,  Worcester  sauce,  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  vinegar,  and 
beat  smooth.  Add  a very  little  salt  and  a very  little  red  pepper.  When 
the  soup  has  boiled  about  two  minutes  add  the  flavouring,  and  boil  up 
again  for  one  minute,  then  pour  it  through  a gravy  strainer  into  the 
tureen  and  serve.  This  is  the  quick  way  and  answers  admirably.  The 
mixing  of  the  flour  and  the  flavourings  is  all  the  head  cook  need 
do,  the  rest  can  be  left  to  the  under  cook.  By  this  arrangement  three 
minutes  is  sufficient  for  the  business. 

We  will  now  describe  a better  way,  requiring  more  time.  Put  on, 
in  a little  water  or  stock  some  onions,  carrots,  and  turnips,  roughly 
chopped  up,  and  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour.  Then  prepare  a good 
heap  of  scraped  carrot,  which  put  into  the  pot  with  the  tomatoes  and  the 
stock,  which,  as  before,  should  be  strong,  and  in  bulk  about  the  same 
as  the  tomatoes.  Strain  off  the  liquor  from  the  herbs,  and  with  it  mix 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one  large  tablespoonful  each  of  Worcester, 
Harvey,  and  vinegar.  Add  a little  salt,  a cubic  inch  of  loaf-sugar,  and 
red  pepper.  When  the  soup  has  boiled  a few  minutes  add  this  flavoured 
thickening  and  boil  up  again.  Then  strain,  and  serve  with  small  nicely- 
made  croquettes  of  buttered  toast. 

Well-made  tomato  soup  should  be  clear,  smooth,  of  a nice  red  colour, 
and  a little  piquant,  but  as  a matter  of  course  the  delicious  flavour  of 
the  tomatoes  should  predominate.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  not 
to  thicken  it  or  flavour  it  immoderately,  for  any  excess  of  the  adjuncts 
will  render  it  coarse,  and  will  obscure  the  proper  flavour  of  the  tomatoes. 
It  is  not  needful  to  employ  thickening,  but  a little  gives  smoothness  of 
character  without  impairing  the  flavour.  If  the  stock  is  poor  a lump  of 
Leibig  extract  should  be  added. 

Tinned  Tomatoes  and  Bread  Crumbs. — Directions  were  sent  to  me 
for  a dish  consisting  mainly  of  tinned  tomatoes  and  bread  crumbs.  I 
found  it  good,  but  there  was  room  for  improvement,  because  the  direc- 
tions did  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  skins  of  the  fruit.  I there- 
fore proceeded  as  follows  : — Having  minced  very  fine  the  tender  centres 
of  three  onions,  and  prepared  a small  cupful  of  scraped  carrot,  I put 
them  into  a pot  with  the  contents  of  one  large  tin  of  tomatoes,  and  boiled 
the  whole  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  While  this  proceeded,  I prepared  a 
teacupful  of  fine  bread  crumbs.  The  contents  of  the  pot  were  then 
well  stirred  up  and  passed  through  a gravy  strainer.  This  removes 
lumps  and  skins,  and  occasions  no  loss  whatever  of  eatable  fruit.  The 
bread  crumbs  are  added  to  the  strained  liquor  with  a lump  of  sugar,  a 
lump  of  butter,  a very  little  red  pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Boil  up,  stir  well,  and  serve.  This  is  a good  accompaniment  to  a dish  of 
cutlets  or  a roasted  chicken. 

The  following  are  the  directions  I obtained  with  my  supply  of  tinned 
fruit  ; they  occasion  less  labour  than  the  plan  I recommend,  and  may 
therefore  be  more  useful  : — “ Take  a tin  of  whole  tomatoes,  empty  con- 
tents into  a saucepan,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  boil  briskly  for 
twenty  minutes,  mash  and  stir  thoroughly  while  boiling  till  no  lumps 
remain.  Servo  hot  as  a vegetable.” 

The  tomatoes  I have  used  are  labelled  “ Kensett’s  Imperial, 
Baltimore.”  Probably  all  the  tinned  tomatoes  on  sale  are  good,  but 
these  I can  vouch  for  as  excellent.  They  .are  in  largo  tins  coutiuning,  I 
should  think,  a quart  each,  and  I obtain  them  at  the  low  price  of  six 
shillings  and  ninopence  per  dozen.  A friend  who  saw  mo  open  a tin  said 
“ They  are  cheap  enough  to  eat.”  A.  /. 


LAMUI-OnOH'S  I’YRETIC  SAT, INK.  Have  it  in  your  Iioases,  ami  use  no  other.  This 
is  the  true  iintidote  in  Kevera,  Kruptive  Allecliona,  .Sea  or  Biltoiia  Sickness,  hiiviiiK  peculiar 
and  oxoliiflive  ineritin.  For  tlie  protection  of  the  puiilic  fraudulent  iiuitutions  I have 

again  oiitained  aiierpetual  injunction, with  coHts^againut  the  defeiuiiint.  Ob.sorve.the gonuliio 
has  my  name  ami  trade  mark  on  u bull-coloured  wrapper.  118,  Holborn,  London.-  [Advt^ 
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lUtJlics  ta  (Ducrits. 

If.  n.—y  our  t.roos  will  ilo  liotlor  for  n Honfiou  if  not  prtinc'il.  You  juijflit 
ndd  to  your  list  of  strawliorrirs  Ivoon’s  yeeiUinn;  for  its  oiirliuoss,  luit  prob- 
ably l*rosi<lout  will  pay  you  best  of  any. 

Eiifiieif  Than. — Tho  variety  is  known  as  Minior’s  Victoria,  Ifolinslny’s 
Now  Dwarf,  Dunnott's  Hybrid,  and  Dean’s  Exhibition.  It  is  a good  oiio, 
which  accounts  for  its  many  naiuos. 

/‘dim  Sirili. — \V.  If. — Seeds  of  palms  other  than  those  inontionod  in  your 
letter  may  occasionally  bo  obtained  of  tho  loading  nursery  and  aeiHlsmon, 
and  your  best  course  will  be  to  write  to  a few  of  tho  principal  firms  with 
reference  to  tho  matter. 

I'linxetliiiii. — ,1.  W. — Your  bract  heads  ,ar('  remarkably  good,  and  represent 
high-class  cultural  skill;  but  examples  exceeding  them  in  diameter  by  two 
or  throe  inches  are  occasionally  met  with  in  gardens  in  which  these  showy 
subjects  are  especially  well  done. 

J/ooEt, — K.  Palmer. — For  handy  reference  and  comprohonsivenesa  wo 
know  of  nothing  so  useful  as  the  “Cottage  Grardeners’  Dictionary,”  pub- 
lished by  Bell,  which  you  can  obtain  for  about  seven  shillings.  The  most 
compact  treatise  on  tho  cuUaTro  of  vegetables  and  general  garden  manage- 
ment is  tho  “Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,”  published  by  Oroombridge, 
price  6s. 

Or  ihousr, — 'I’enant’s  Fixture. — So  far  as  wo  are  able  to  gather  from 
your  letter,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  will  bo  a very  nice  question  whether 
your  greenhouse  is  a tenant’s  fixture  or  not,  should  the  landlord  object  to 
its  removal.  AVe  are  inclined  to  tho  opinion  that  it  is  so  built  as  to  form 
a part  of  the  freehold,  but  the  information  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
speak  positively  upon  the  point.  It  is  quite  certain  that  you  should  have 
obtained  an  undertaking  B’om  the  owner  of  the  premises  to  allow  you  to 
remove  the  house  as  well  as  the  permission  to  build  it.  If  this  reasonable 
precaution  was  taken  by  tenants  much  vexation  and  loss  would  be  avoided. 

Unhealtlii/  Cucumbers. — Eight  Years’  Subscriber. — Your  cucumber  plants 
are  suffering  .severely  from  the  disease  which  does  so  much  mischief  annually 
to  the  cucumber  crop.  As  yet  no  efficient  means  of  coping  with  the  disease 
has  been  devised  beyond  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  “ stamping  out.” 
This  consists  of  course  in  destroying  the  plants,  remaking  the  beds  with 
frph  soil,  and  commencing  with  a new  stock  of  plants.  After  the  materials 
with  which  the  bed  is  formed  have  been  removed,  the  interior  of  the  pit 
should  be  well  washed  with  hot  lime.  Judging  from  your  letter,  it  will  be 
a w.aste  of  time  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  with  the  hope  of  obtainin  g a 
few  fruits  from  them  ; but  of  this  you  will  be  the  best  judge. 

Trees  for  a Moist  Fosition. — W.  L.  H. — The  undermentioned  are  suitable 
for  planting  on  the  banks  of  a large  sheet  of  water : — Common  Alder,  Alnus 
glutinosus  ; Cut-leaved  Alder,  A.  glutinosus  laciniata  ; Deciduous  Cypress 
'laxodium  disuchum  ; Abele  Poplar,  Populus  alba  ; Balsam  Poplar,  P.  bal 
samifera ; Lombardy  Poplar,  P.  fastigiata  ; Black  Italian  Poplar,  P 
monilifera;  Black  Poplar,  P.  nicra;  White  Willow,  Salix  alba;  White  Weep 
ing  Willow,  S.  albapendula;  Weeping  Willow,  S.  babylonica  ; Goat  Willow 
S.  caprea  ; Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow,  S.  caprea  pendula  ; Crack  Willow 
S.  fragilis,  and  the  Common  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra,  and  its  cut-leaved  and 
golden-leaved  varieties. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.  P.,  Tottenham. — The  second  parcel  reached  us  in  a 
good  condition.  1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum  ; 2,  Eranthemum  aureo-reticu- 
latum  ; 3,  Platyloma  rotundifolia  ; 4,  Acacia  longifolia  ; 5,  Begonia  semper- 
florens ; 6,  Selaginellacaulescens ; 7,  Onychium  japonicum  ; 8,  Selaginella 
Mertensi ; 9,  Aloe  variegata  ; 10,  Cacalia  cylindrica  ; 11,  a begonia  that  can- 
not be  named  from  a single  half-grown  leaf.  T.  Dawson. — 1,  Acacia 
Riceana  (figured  in  “ Maund’s  Botanist,”  t.  135);  2,  Begonia  incarnata  ; 3, 
Euphorbia  punicea  ; 4,  Epacris  impressa;  5,  Correa  pulchella.  R.  W.  P.  T. 

Begonia  Dregei^is  of  smallish  growth ; the  leaves  nearly  equal  and  un- 
equally triangular ; the  flowers  small  and  white.  We  think  it  likely  yonr 
plants  will  prove  to  be  the  well-known  B.  nitida,  but  in  such  matters  guess- 
ing is  waste  of  time.  When  in  flower  send  it. 

Aloertsia  and  Ctssus. — A.  H.,  Farnham. — Alocasia  metallica  requires  a 
decided  season  of  rest,  and  this  it  should  have  by  being  placed  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  stove,  and  by  being  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  roots. 
It  must  not  be  dried  off,  as  you  suggest,  in  the  same  manner  as  a caladium. 
Cissus  discolor  should  be  kept  dry  enough  at  the  roots  to  cause  it  to  lose 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  its  foliage  ; but,  like  other  deciduous  climbers 
that  have  not  tuberous  or  bulbous  roots,  the  soil  should  not  be  kept  in  a 
perfectly  dust-dry  state  for  any  considerable  period  ; but  at  the  same  time 
very  little  moisture  will  suffice  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots.  A month  or 
so  hence  the  cissus  should  be  pruned,  and  when  it  commences  to  make  new 
growth  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  considerably,  and  put 
it  into  a pot  of  the  same  size,  or  one  size  larger,  as  may  appear  to  be  the 
most  desirable.  It  is  only  by  keeping  the  plants  well  furnished  with  new 
and  vigorous  growth  that  this  beautiful  climber  can  be  had  in  perfection, 
and  there  is  no  better  means  by  which  the  desired  end  can  be  attained  than 
by  thoroughly  resting  the  plants  during  the  winter,  and  then  pruning  them 
rather  hard  back  to  obtain  breaks  from  well-rinened  wood. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse. — Cheap  Gardener. — Although  not  equal  to  a 
hot- water  apparatus,  a flue  would  answer  very  well  in  your  little  house.  The 
fiue  Tuay  b©  forroed  witb  bricks  and  slabs  of  eartbenwar©  or  stone,  or  witb 
stout  glazed  earthenware  pipes.  A flue  made  with  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
bricks,  and  the  top  of  slabs  of  earthenware,  such  as  strong  paving  tiles,  or 
of  stone,  should  be  about  six  inches  square  inside  measurement,  and  have 
Diafle  with  cement  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The  fireplace 
should  be  about  twelve  Inches  below  the  flue,  with  a gradual  rise  into  it, 
and  there  should  be  a slight  rise  from  the  fire  to  the  chimney.  The  furnace, 
and  about  two  feet  of  the  flue  immediately  connected  with  it,  should  be 
^rmed  with  fire-bricks  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  work  cracking  when  the 
fire  IS  being  driven  in  severe  weather.  A flue  made  with  pipes  should  have 
a -urnace  precisely  the  same  as  one  of  brick,  and  the  part  likely  to  become 
very  hot  ought  also  to  be  formed  with  fire-bricks.  The  pipes  should  be 
strong,  and  of  the  best  quality,  be  six  inches  in  diameter,  have  the  joints 
c^efully  made,  and  rest  upon  low  piers  near  enough  together  to  afford  them 
efficient  support.  The  work  should  be  done  by  a competent  builder,  for  if 
weak  at  any  point  the  smoke  will  make  its  way  into  the  house  and  quickly 
destroy  the  plants.  1 v 
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COVKNT  OAIIOEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  i selve  Is.  Od.  to  Os.  fid. 

Oobs ])er  lb.  Os.  Ud.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

drapes Is.  fid.  ,,  81.  Od. 

J.emoiiM per  100  4s.  od.  „ fis.  Od. 

OniiiKos  4s.  Od.  „ 8.s.  Od. 

IVai's  jiordoz.  Is.  Oil.  ,,  4s.  fid. 

Pears pur  ,J  sieve  2s.  fid.  „ 7s.  Oil. 

Pine-apples,  Kiij;.  . .per  lb.  ]s.  Oil.  ,,  2s.  Od, 
I’ino-apides,  St.  Mchl’s.,  ea.  7s.  01.  ,,104.  Od. 

Walnuts  per  J bush.  Ss.  Od.  ,,  4s.  (l.t 

Vequtablks, 

Artichokes,  Olobe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  63.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  per 

bundle  4s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 

Asparagus.  Sprue,  per  bun.  Is.  3d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
HarbedeCapucin  ,,  Os.  8d.  ,,  Os.  9 1. 

Beans,  French  peril).  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Oil. 

Beet per  dozen  Is.  0 I.  „ Is.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..J  sieve  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Cabbages per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s  Od. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Od. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Celery per  bundle  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  fid. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  9,1.  „ Is.  0 1. 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  od.  „ Is.  01. 

Garlic  - per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ la.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2<I.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Oil. 

Leeks per  bunch  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  91.  „ is.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos „ Is.  6d.  „ 3s  Od. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Mushrooms.... per  basket  Is.Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Onions,  Spring,  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsnips  per  doz.  Is.Od.  „ Is.Od. 

Potatoes,  New per  In.  Os.  4d.  „ fls.  8d. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os  Od. 

Salsify per  bundle  Is.Od.,,  2s.  Od. 

Seakale  per  pun.  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Small  Salading  . . „ Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  01. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Azalea per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.Od.  „ Is.Od. 

Camellias per  doz.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  0.1, 

Carnations,  .per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms.  Os.  3 I.  „ Os.  fid. 

Epiphyllums  ,,  Os.  9 1.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Eucharis  per  doz.  63.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  lOs.  Od.  „ 21s.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Os.  fid.  ,,  is.  0,1. 

Hyacinths  „ spikes  5s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays 2s.  Od.  ,,  Ss.  Od. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  5s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  01. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Mignonette..  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61. 

Poinsettias.per  doz.  heads  3s.  Od.  „ 12s.  Od. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.Od.,,  is.  6d. 
Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun.  fis.  Od.  ,,  9s.  Od. 

Roses  per  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  fid. 

Roses,  Tea ,,  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Stephanotis.perdoz.sprays  fis.  Od.  „ lOs.  Od. 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Tuberoses per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ fis.  0 1. 

Violets  per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  0 1.  ,,  2s.  od. 

Violets,  French,  per  bun.  2s.  fid.  „ 7s.  Od. 

POTATO  MARKETS 
Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Scotch  Regents  per  ton  70s.  to  HOs 

Kent  90s.  „ lOOs. 

Scotch  Champions ,,  fiOs.  ,,  80s 

Essex  „ 60s.  ,,  70s. 

Roscoff  .,  —3.  ,,  lOOs. 

German  Reds  per  bag  3s.  fid.  „43.6d. 


ic 
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CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  now per 

Wheat,  White,  new 

Flour,  town-made  whites, 

sack  of  2M0Ibs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  household's, 

makes  

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  per 

Barley.  Grinding  

Malt,  English 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old  

Malt,  brown .... 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye 

Tares 

Beans,  English,  Mazagau 

Beans,  Tick 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White 


3.5s.  to  07s. 
38s.  „ 6.HH. 

41s.  „ 47s. 
39s.  „ 40s. 

•37s.  ,.  4 Is. 
32s.  „ 3fis. 
3fis.  ,,  5 Is. 
2 Is.  ,,  30s. 
3.5s.  „ 4fis. 
40s.  „ 40s. 
28s.  „ 3Ss. 
80s.  „ 3ls. 
22s.  „ 30s. 
22s.  „ 28s. 
24s.  „ 32s. 
42s.  „ 45s. 
60.S.  „ 64s. 
3«s.  „ 40s. 
38s.  „ 41s. 
39s.  „ 44'. 
30s.  „ .Sfis. 
40s.  „ 45'. 
30s.  „ 44s. 

SEEDS. 

Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  ..  9s.  to  16s.  Od. 

Mustard,  white  „ ..  5s.  „ 14s.  Od. 

Canary,  new,  per  quarter 45s.  „ 60s.  Od. 

Canary,  tine,  ,,  52s.  „ 5fis.  Od. 

Cloverseed.  red,  old,  per  cwt.  35s.  ,,  70.s.  Od. 

Cloverseed,  red,  now  „ 60s.  „ 90s.  Od 

Cloverseed,  white  50s.  „ 93s.  Od. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 23s.  „ 2.5s.  Od. 

Hemp.seed,  small,  per  336  lb.  34s.  ,,  3.5s.  Od. 
Hempseed,  Dutch  ,,  363.  ,,  37s.  Od. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bush.  fis.  ,,  7s.  Od. 

Trefoil,  per  cwt 18s.  „ 2Cs.  Od. 

Trefoil,  new,  per  cwt 25s.  ,,  32s.  Od. 

Ryegrass,  Italian,  per  qr 24s.  ,,  32s.  Od. 

Linseed,  sowing,  per  quarter  51s.  „ 68s.  Od. 
Rapeseed,  new,  per  quarter..  4fis.  „ «2s  Od. 
Caraway,  Calcutta,  per  cwt.  27s.  „ 30s.  Od. 
Alsike,  per  cwt.  50s.  „ 90s.  Od. 

GAME  AND  POULTRY. 

Blackcock each  Is.  fid.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Capercailzie 3s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Geese 5s.  6 1.  „10s.  fid. 

Partridges ,,  Js.  Od.  „ 2s.  01. 

Pheasants ,,  2s.  9d.  ,,  3s.  3d. 

Plovers Os.  8d.  „ Os.  91. 

Plovers  (golden) ,,  Os.lOd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Ptarmigan  Is.  01.  ,,  Is.  21. 

Turkeys ,,  6s.  6d.  „lls.  9d. 

Wild  Ducks „ 2s.  6d.  to3s.  fid. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  Prime per  8 lbs.  5s.  Od.  to  5s.  4d. 


Beef,  middling 
Beef,  inferior  .... 
Mutton,  first  qlty. 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  Inferior.. 
Veal,  first  quality 
Veal,  middling  .. 

Veal,  inferior  

Pork,  prime,  small 
Pork,  middling  .. 
Pork,  inferior 


4s.  4d.  „ 4s.  8d. 

3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

6s.  Od.  „ 6s.  4d. 

5s.  4d.  ,,  5s.  8d. 

3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  8i. 

5s.  4d. 

4s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

5s.  Od. 

4s.  4d. 


5s.  6d. 
, 4s.  8d. 

3s.  .3d. 
, 5s.  4d. 
, 4s.  Sd. 


3s.  4d.  „ 4s.  Od. 


COAL  Market. 

Bebside  West  Hartley  per  ton  14s.  3d. 

BistWylam 17s.  01. 

Kavensworfh  West  Hartley. . ,,  14s.  3d. 

Wallseud  Original  Hartlepool  ,,  IBs.  fid. 

,,  CnUton  Tees 15s.  fid. 

,,  Caradoc  ,,  IBs.  sd. 

„ East  Hartlepool  . . „ 15s.  Od. 

MONEY  MARKET. 

Consols,  3 per  cent lOOJ  to  lOOi 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  — lau  ,,  luo^ 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Charles  Turner,  Loyal  Nurseries,  Slough. —C'ri.iZjyiw  of  Seeds  for 
the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  and  Farm. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Load,  CB.'e.L.%E,x.— Retail  List  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  J.ilies,  Gladioli,  ^-e. 

Walter  Ford,  Pamber,  Basingstoke. — Select  List  of  Choice  Floicer  Seeds.— 
Select  List  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 

John  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. — Spring  Catalogue  of  ICdchen  Garden, 
Floricultural,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

George  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

S.  Dixon  AND  Co.,  34,  Moorgatb  Street,  F.C. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Michael  Cuthbertson,  Park  Nursery,  Rothesay. — Catalogue  of  Garden 
Seeds  and  Flowers. 


THROAT  IRRITATION.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough 
and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptons  uae  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glyci-rine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at  tile  moment  they  are 
excited  by  the  act  of  suckmg,  becomes  actively  healing,  bold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and 
Is.  lid.,  labelled,  “James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.”  A letter 
received  : “ Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
trial,  I have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  threat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice. — Yours  faithfully,  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.”— [advt.] 


January  21,  1882. 
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MANIIUIO  FROM  llEFUSE  OF  GAS  MANUFACTURE. 

T.nui)  I’ai.mkkston’s  dellnition  of  “dirt”  as  matter  out  of  place  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  tlie  utilization  of  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Once 
upon  a time  the  gas  companies  poisoned  rivers  and  wells  with  their  refuse, 
as  dyers  and  j)apcr-makers  continue  to  do  with  the  refuse  of  their  works, 
and  as  town  councils  are  for  ever  doing  with  the  sewage  of  towns.  But  step 
by  step  the  gas  companies  have  managed  to  turn  all  their  refuse  into  money, 
and  the  greatest  hit  of  all  was  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.  Another 
and  very  important  “utilization”  has  been  efTected  in  the  collection  of 
ammonia,  hitherto  wasted  in  the  purification  of  gas.  This  is  called  the  dry 
ammoniated  superphosphate  process.  It  consists  in  jdaoing  superphosphate 
of  lime  in  puritiers,  and  passing  the  gas  through  it  till  it  becomes  charged 
with  ammonia  abstracted  from  the  gas  in  the  operation.  This  in  no  way 
deteriorates  the  value  of  the  tar  or  other  products,  while  it  removes  all  the 
ammonia,  and  the  costly  “scrubbers  ” are  not  needed.  The  product,  that  is, 
the  superphosphate  plus  the  ammonia,  is  dry  and  easily  broken  up,  and  thus 
the  farmer  has  ready  for  use  in  a powder  form,  compact  and  convenient  for 
transit,  a manure  of  rich  value.  The  effect  on  gas  companies  and  gas  con- 
sumers, so  far  from  being  ill  for  them  for  the  sake  of  good  to  the  farmer,  is 


just  the  reverse.  Gas  of  better  quality,  obtained  with  greater  certainty  as  to 
purity,  results,  and  at  a less  cost,  as  less  coal  is  required  for  its  production, 
while  the  capital  required  for  all  the  plant  of  the  “ scrubbers  ” is  wanted. 
Many  of  the  objections  raised  on  sanitary  grounds  to  gasworks  are  obviated. 
The  great  boon  to  the  agriculturist  is  that  he  obtains  a manure  the  chemical 
value  of  which  can  be  guaranteed,  and  being  in  powder  form  it  can  be 
economically  employed  just  where  it  is  wanted,  as  for  example  in  furrows, 
and  without  waste,  while  it  is  also  so  free  from  unpleasant  odour  that  it  can 
be  used  near  -houses.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  might  have  found  in  our 
coal-fields  an  equivalent  for  all  the  guano  that  has  been  imported,  and  it  does 
appear  that  we  have  a substitute  for  guano  in  the  future. 


A FACT  WORTH  KNOWING.— The  recently-published  reports  of  Mcd'cal  Otficers 
of  Health  show  that  the  mild  autumn  weather  and  excessive  rainfall  have  produced 
an  unusuai  amount  of  Scarlet  and  Typhoid  Fevers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  in  many  districts  excessive  mortality  from  Measles  and  hmallpox.  hvery 
cautious  Householder  should  use  reliable  preventive  measures,  and  none  are  better 
than  Washing  with  WRIGHT.S  COAU  TAK  SOAP,  recommended  alike  by  tlie  entire 
Medical  Profession  and  the  Public.  Let  the  Soap  he  in  every  Bed  Room,  Bath  Room, 
and  Nursery,  and  when  you  purchase,  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  Wrights.  Refuse 
all  imitations.— [A DVT.] 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 


CARRIAGE  PREPAID. 


DICKSON  AND  ROBINSON, 

Seed  Merch-ants, 

12,  OLD  MILLGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Offor  the  following  Extra  Choice  Seeds  : — 

BEET,  D.  and  E.’s  Improved  Dwarf-top  s.  d. 

Black per  oz.  1 6 

BOEECOLE,  D.  and  E.’s  Improved  Moss 

Curled  per  oz.  1 0 

BEDSSELS  SPEOUTS,  Aigburth 

Improved perpkt.  1 0 

BEOCCOLI,  D.  and  E.’s  Superb  Dwarf 

Early  White  perpkt.  1 0 

BEOCCOLI,  D.  and  E.’s  Superb  Dwarf 

Late  White  perpkt.  1 0 

CABBAG-E,  D.  and  E.’s  Improved 

Nonsuch  per  oz.  1 0 

CAULIFLOWEE,  Dickson’s 

Eclipse  perpkt.  1 6 

CELEEY,  D.  and  E.’s  Manchester 

Champion  Eed per  pkt.  1 0 

CELEEY,  D.  and  E.’s  Manchester 

Champion  White  per  pkt.  1 0 

CUCUMBEE,  D.  and  E.’s  Improved 

Telegraph per  pkt.  1 6 

LETTUCE,  Dickson’s  All  the  Year  Eound 

Cabbage  per  oz,  1 6 

MELON,  Conqueror  of  Europe  ...perpkt.  1 0 

TUENIP,  Dickson’s  Snowball  ...  per  oz.  0 4 

TOMATO,  Criterion,  fgrfrd  f/ioice  ...  per  pkt.  1 0 

CALCEOLAEIA,  D.  and  E.’s  Superb 

Strain perpkt.  2 6 

CINERAEIA,  D.  and  E.’s  Superb 

Strain perpkt.  2 6 

CYCLAMEN  Persicum  Giganteum  ,,  16 

COCKSCOMB,  Dwarf  Velvety 

Crimson  per  pkt.  2 6 

GLOXINIA  Ilybrida  Grandiflora 

Erecta  perpkt.  1 0 

PEI MUL .A.  Sinensis  Pimbriata,  D. and  E.’s 
Superb  Strain,  Eed,  White,  and  Mixed, 

each  per  pkt.  2 6 

PETUNIA  Ilybrida  Grandiflora  Pimbriata, 

Double,  Splendid  Mixed  ...  perpkt.  1 0 

PETUNIA  Ilybrida  Grandiflora  Pimbriata, 

Single,  Splendid  Mixed perpkt.  1 0 

For  Descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Select  and 
ycHuinc  Seeds,  Potatoes  for  Planting,  and  (lariim 
Jlcguisites,  see  our  Ii.i.usTHATiu)  Veuktaiilk  and 
Plowkk  Seed  Catalouuk,  which  mag  be  had 
EUEE  on  a]jplicatio>i. 


DICKSON  AND  ROBINSON, 

12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 


LEICESTER  SEEDS. 

HARRISONS’  LEICESTER  RED  CELERY 

Is  the  best.  Per  packet.  Is. 

From  Mr.  O.  Arkell,  Cheltenham. 

“ I have  again  taken  several  First  Prizes  with  your 
Leicester  Red  Celery.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  can 
be  grown.  ” 

HARRISONS’  OWARF  LATE  BROCCOL 

Is  the  hardiest  and  latest.  Per  packet.  Is. 

HARRISONS’  EARLY  MARKET  CARROT 

Is  the  quickest  and  best  quality.  Per  oz.,  6d. 

HARRISONS’  KING  KOFFEE  SAVOY 

Is  the  earliest,  best  in  colour  and  quality.  Per  oz.,  6d. 

HARRISONS’  MARBLE  TURNIP 

Is  the  sweetest  and  heaviest ; quite  new.  Per  oz,,  6d. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 

HARRISON  and  SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS, 

LEICE  STEE. 


HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS 

(GALTONIA  CANDICANS). 

Largest  Cultivated  Stoclc  in  the  World. 

100,000  FLOWERING  BULBS  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SUPPLY. 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  and  SON, 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists, 

HAARLEM,  HOELAND, 

Beg  to  offer  this  splendid  Plant,  the  good 
qualities  of  which  may  be  considered  generally 
known  at  present.  It  is  a first-rate  Plant  for 
bedding  out,  to  be  placed  in  beds  alone  or  allied 
with  Gladiolu.s  brenculeyensis,  or  other  plants 
with  striking  colours.  The  pure  white  flowers  are 
very  useful  in  bouquets,  &c.  We  supply  this  Plant 
in  three  qualities,  according  to  the  size  of  tlio 
bulbs,  viz.  ; — 

Per  doz.  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

1st  size  ...  .'5s.  Od.  ...  25s.  ...  240s. 

2nd  size  ...  .Is.  (id.  ...  20s.  ...  180s. 

3rd  size  ...  2s.  (id.  ...  L5s.  ...  120s. 

'The  bulbs  of  all  throe  sizes  are  suflicicntly  large 
to  give  flowers  next  summer.  Trade  prices  on 
application. 

Plants  In  any  Quantity,  Cheap. 

1DINE  Autumn-sown  C ABBA  G E,  Savoy, 
’ Cnnlitlowor,  Ilmccofi,  Kale,  BnisHuls  ISiiroiits,  Cos 
and  Cahhago  Lettuce,  Winter  Unions,  Parsley,  lYc.,  in  small 
ami  largo  (luaiititiBS,  Hmid  for  List  to 
F.iiwaiu)  Lnioii,  Wrotliiuii  Farm,  Diinsfold,  Godaliniiig. 
N.B.-  tirowii  on  fresh  soil,  free  from  club,  very  strong, 
I and  true  to  name. 


WATKINS  and  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

EXETER  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

Immediately  at  bach  of  Exeter  lla.ll. 

(Late  of  1,  SAVOY  HILL,  STRAND,  W.C. 

SEED  AND  TRIAL  GROUNDS, 

FELTHAM  and  TWICKENHAM, 

MIDDLESEX. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL,  GARDEN,  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Particular  attention  being  paid  to  all 

STOCKS  OF  SEED 

SUITABLE  FOR 

MARKET  GARDENERS,  FARMERS,  (&C. 

Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

Seed  Catalogue  free  by  post  on  application. 

Bulb  Catalogue  published  in  August. 

WALIvEIi’S 


mmS  valuable  New  Pea  is  now  being  distri. 

buted  by  the  undersigned,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Elorists  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Price  per  packet,  3s.  6d. 


NUTTING  AND  SONS, 

Wholesale  Seed  Merchants, 
BARBICAN,  BONBON. 

N.B. — A Handsome  Coloured  Plate  can  bo  had  on 
application. 

SBIilDS. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM. 

T3ICHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  sparo  noithor 
expense  nor  trouble  in  obtaining  Ibo  Eiuost 
Quality,  and  they  invito  a comparison  of  their 
prices  with  those  of  any  other  Eirm. 

Lists  Eruio  on  Afflioation. 

RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO., 

Bood  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 
WOllOMBTIilll. 


January  2S,  18S2. 
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SUBSCIIIBEKS’  COPIES  01''  TiiE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwirilecl  Post  Free 
from  the  Ottice,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 0 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sp.ain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  E.  \V.  Alien. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  .should  be  forwarded,  NOT  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 


Tallis  fat  tl^t  ©usMing 

Monday,  January  SO,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  February  1,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Thursday,  February  2,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Lilium  auratum. 

Saturday,  February  4,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 


The  Course  of  Reading  for  Young  Gardeners  recommended 
by  Mr.  Carmichael  is  worthy  to  be  once  more  considered,  and  the 
consideration  acquires  seasonableness  by  the  publication  of  his 
letter.  That  in  respect  of  his  argument  he  does  not  budge  an  inch 
is  acceptable  evidence  of  his  sincerity ; and  that  he  regards  our 
“vivacious  Onslaught,”  published  January  14,  as  “decidedly 
shallow  ” and  “ iwaccurate  ” is  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
things  when  an  inexperienced  disputant  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  is  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  he  shall  do  should 
the  challenge  be  accepted.  Disputation  being  part  of  our  trade,  we 
have  long  since  been  convinced  that  in  matters  of  opinion  there  are 
commonly  two  sides,  and  that  the  honest  way  of  procedure  is  to 
grant  as  much  as  possible  to  the  “ other  ” side  with  a view  to  narrow 
the  argument.  Reference  to  our  leader  of  the  14th  will  show  that 
we  yielded  much  in  mitigation  of  the  onslaught;  in  fact,  we  accepted 
all  Mr.  Carmichael’s  positive  proposals,  and  only  objected  to  those 
that  appeared  to  be  of  a strictly  negative  character.  He  advised 
young  gardeners  to  read  first-class  poetry  and  criticism ; and  we 
joined  him  in  the  recommendation.  We  repeat  that  we  should  like 
to  see  the  rising  race  of  gardeners  interested  in  the  great  books, 
whether  poetical,  historical,  or  critical ; and  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  principal  British 
poets  is  necessary  to  give  any  man  a claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
lightened citizen.  But  when  we  find  a man  of  much  experience  in 
the  world,  and  who  is  moreover  much  respected  as  a leader  in  horti- 
culture, advising  young  men  to  abjure  “ popular  science,”  we  feel 
bound  to  protest  that  such  advice  tends  directly  to  the  injury  of 
those  the  writer  seeks  to  influence.  As  for  the  “ misprint,”  that  is 
of  no  consequence.  An  “ abortive  causal  nexus  ” does  not  run  in 
the  grooves  of  common  sense  any  better  than  an  “ abortive  casual 
nexus,  and  a better  argument  than  Mr.  Carmichael  has  to  advance 
would  be  damaged  at  the  outset  by  the  use  of  such  eccentric  language. 
He  nails  his  colours  to  the  mast.  We  do  the  same  ; and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  gardeners  alone  that  we  take  any  notice  of  this  matter. 

interest  of  gardeners  there  is,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture 
much  to  be  said.  It  may  not  be  apparent  to  all  our  readers,  or  to  the 
horticultural  community  at  large,  that  great  changes  are  impending, 
and  the  young  gardeners^  are  likely  to  be  considerably  influenced  by 
^ Whether  they  will  be  influenced  beneficially  or  injuriously 
wiu  m some  part  depend  upon  themselves,  but  we  incline  to  the 
opmion  that  the  tendency  of  the  tide  will  be  against  them.  There- 
iore,  if  our  words  are  reasonable  and  seasonable,  they  may  prove 
useful,  both  as  giving  warning  and  suggesting  means  of  escape  from 
^ moment  ignore  opinions  and  give  heed  to 
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Within  the  past  few  years  the  educational  system  of  this  country 
has  been  completely  revolutionized.  A more  tremendous  change 
is  being  wrouglit  in  our  social  system,  and  in  our  status  as  a people, 
than  any  change  of  any  kind  siuco  the  days  of  the  Reformation  in 
religion.  The  collective  result  will  be  manifested  suddenly,  and 
the  manifestation  is  near  at  hand.  It  will  affect  all  industries  and 
all  pursuits,  and  assuredly  gardening  will  not  escape  when  the 
boys  from  the  Board  schools  go  into  the  world  and  compete  with 
their  elders  for  a living.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  that 
endowed  schools,  and  denominational  schools,  and  proprietary 
schools  have  all  been  influenced  by  the  national  movement  in  favour 
of  a higher  education,  and  the  teaching  of  science  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  a matter  of  primary  importance.  This  is  an  age  of 
intellectual  activity ; the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  The  boys  will  very  soon  look  over  the  men’s  heads,  and 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  relationship  of  the  pump  to  the 
barometer,  and  of  both  to  the  weather  and  the  act  of  breathing,  and 
of  all  these  things  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  world,  will  be 
supplanted  by  young  men  who  have  given  attention  to  “ popular 
science,”  and  have  perhaps  contrived  to  gild  the  pill  of  life  by  read- 
ing the  poets  also.  Comparatively  few  men  of  mature  years  are 
fairly  well  aware  of  the  scope  of  contemporaneous  teaching  in 
schools.  The  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are 
taught  are,  as  regards  the  comprehensiveness  and  solidity  of  the 
teaching  given,  far  in  arrear  of  the  times  ; while  the  schools  provided 
for  the  middle  and  working  classes  are  pretty  well  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  certainly  are  not  far  behind  them.  According  to  our 
judgment  of  the  matter,  the  work  is,  generally  speaking,  too  severe. 
But  that  is  a matter  of  detail,  and  our  opinion  may  be  worthless. 
Let  us  therefore  keep  the  facts  in  mind ; and  as  the  rising  race  is 
receiving  what  may  be  termed,  -without  extravagance,  a scientific 
education,  it  will  be  well  to  advise  young  men  to  gather  up  scientific 
knowledge  while  their  minds  are  plastic  and  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion are  still  fresh  and  impressionable.  For  some  time  past  there 
have  been  blazing  in  the  sky  above  us  three  of  the  most  interesting 
planets  of  the  solar  system.  But  very  few  amongst  our  enlightened 
citizens  could  point  them  out  or  give  them  names  when  attention 
was  directed  to  them.  But  any  moderate  master  of  “ popular 
science  ” could  have  named  those  planets  and  added  some  particulars 
of  their  history.  It  may  be  of  small  consequence  to  a gardener 
perhaps  to  bo  able  to  discourse  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  the 
man  who  can  do  it  will  not  in  these  days  incur  any  special  degree 
of  contempt  for  his  knowledge  ; he  will  perhaps  be  all  the  more 
respected  for  it,  because  everybody  knows  that  a little  knowledge 
is  not  a dangerous  thing,  provided  it  is  not  paraded  vainly,  or  made 
a cover  for  deceit  and  trickery.  It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  battle 
of  life  the  man  who  can  name  the  principal  constellations,  and  point 
out  the  course  of  the  planets  with  relation  to  the  ecliptic,  may  have 
considerable  advantage  over  the  man  whose  soul  is  saturated  with 
Tennyson  and  has  happily  learned  Virgil  by  heart.  The  man  who 
would  dissuade  the  young  gardener  from  giving  ■ attention  to 
“ popular  science  ” may  be  advised  to  think  twice  before  speaking 
once.  Poetical  fancies  are  delightful  as  adornments  of  human  life, 
but  the  substratum  of  real  prosperity  and  of  all  healthy  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  Facts.  We  advise  our  young  friends  to  gain 
knowledge  from  Nature  and  from  Books,  and  to  seek,  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  to  compel  them  to  illustrate  and  explain  each 
other. 


The  Trade  in  Cut  Flowers  was  very  much  influenced  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1881  by  the  exportations  of  the  Dutch  bulb  growers, 
who  sent  vast  quantities  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  to  the  English  markets, 
which  brought  prices  down  to  zero.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  Dutch 
growers  have  found  the  sale  of  bulbs  influenced  by  the  necessary  reaction, 
and  they  have  seriously  considered  how  the  case  stands.  The  immediate 
result  is  thus  set  forth  in  a communication  from  Messrs.  Krelage,  of 
Haarlem  ; — “ There  have  been  serious  complaints  from  the  English  horti- 
cultural trade  that  last  year,  during  the  flowering  period  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  and  other  Dutch  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  the  English 
markets  have  been  overstocked  by  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  of  these 
plants  sent  from  Holland.  Thereby  the  price  of  English-grown  flowers 
was  in  many  cases  so  much  depreciated  that,  instead  of  giving  any  profit, 
there  was  a great  loss  in  this  branch  of  cultivation.  The  majority  of 
Dutch  bulb  growers  and  exporters  have  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
[ General  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Bulb  Cultivation  at  Haar- 
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lom  (a  society  which  has  nearly  five  hundred  members,  in  twelve 
diflerent  sections),  resolutions  have  boon  passed  against  this  trade  in  cut 
flowers,  because  it  is  considered  to  largely  damage  the  trade  in  bulbs. 
The  society  wishes  every  bulb  grower  or  exporter,  whether  a member  of 
the  society  or  not,  to  give  a declaration  to  the  following  effect. — 1.  To 
send  out,  neither  in  the  interior  nor  abroad,  any  cut  flowers  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissuses,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  or  gladioli,  except — a, 
As  samples  in  cases  under  five  kilogrammes  ; b,  without  charge  for 
exhibition  purposes.  2.  Neither  to  sell  nor  to  give  to  others  any  such 
cut  flowers  as  an  article  of  trade.  The  signatures  to  these  declarations 
will  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  sections  of  the  society.  It  may  be 
expected  that  this  measure  will  have  the  desired  effect.” 


The  National  Dahlia  Show  will  be  held  September  8 and  9. 

Farninoham  Rose  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  on  Thursday, 
June  29,  instead  of  on  Saturday,  July  1,  in  consequence  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  rose  show  being  fixed  for  that  date. 

Mr.  Richard  Lye  has  left  Brooklands,  Dorchester,  to  take  charge  of 
the  gardens  of  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  the  residence  of  W.  A. 
Kingsmill,  Esq. 

Mr.  H.  Young,  from  Rolleston  Hall,  has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens 
of  Downside,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,  the  residence  of  W.  E.  George 
Esq. 

National  Auricula  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Norther 
section  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head,  Manchester,  on  Wednesda 
next,  February  I,  at  3 p.m. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — The  Spring  Show  will 
be  held  April  5 and  6.  The  International  Fruit  Show  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14. 

Dendrophilical  Autographs. — A hint  to  gentlemen  who  like  to 
score  their  names,  &c. , on  trunks  of  trees  in  our  public  parks  and  haunts 
comes  from  Marylebone,  a person  being  fined  30s.,  or  seven  days,  for 
injuring  certain  trees  in  Regent’s  Park. 

Ightham  Cottage  Gardeners’  Association. — From  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  Courier  we  learn  that  Mr.  J.  Haiseman,  the  late  secretary  of  this 
society,  was  a few  days  since  presented  by  the  members  with  a silver 
teapot  and  a well-filled  purse,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  past 
twelve  years. 

The  Old  House  of  Butler  and  McCulloch,  Covent  Garden,  has 
once  more  made  a figure  in  the  newspapers.  At  Bow  Street  Police 
Court  two  men  have  been  charged  with  annoying  the  firm  by  sending 
threatening  letters,  and  by  publishing  hoax  advertisements,  and  by  other 
devices.  The  accused  men  are  committed  for  trial. 

Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.’s  Special  Prizes  for  Queen  of  the  Valley 
potato  are  for  the  heaviest  tuber  £1  Is.  and  lOs.  fid.  ; and  for  the  best 
dish  of  nine  tubers  15s.  and  7s.  fid.,  instead  of  those  mentioned  at  page 
23.  In  the  class  for  Abundance  tomato,  to  be  judged  by  weight,  the 
prizes  are  for  the  one  heaviest  fruit,  not  the  three  heaviest  fruits,  as  given 
in  the  schedule  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

The  Special  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  for  the 
current  year  will  comprise  a display  of  camellias  and  hyacinths,  from 
March  8 to  18,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross  ; Mr.  Anthony  Waterer’s  usual  exhibition  of  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  in  May  and  June,  and  a display  of  roses  from  the  Cranston  Nur- 
sery Company’s  nurseries,  Hereford. 

The  Proposed  Paddington  Park  meets  with  no  support  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a fact  very  much  to  be  regretted.  In  this 
case,  although  the  Board  has  in  view  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  at 
large,  and  objects  to  impose  a rate  for  the  advantage  of  one  particular 
district,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Board  takes  an  injuriously  narrow 
view  of  the  case.  Every  day’s  delay  in  this  matter  tends  to  render  a 
park  for  Paddington  an  impossibility. 

The  Potato  Trade. — Potatoes  are  still  being  shipped  from  the  Clyde 
and  some  other  ports  to  New  York.  There  must  bo  a considerable  dearth 
of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  this  season,  as  the  following  facts  will 
show  : — Scotch  Regents  are  sold  wholesale  in  our  markets  at  from  70s.  to 
80s.  a ton,  and  Champions  at  about  50s.  per  ton.  They  are  thus  delivered 
free  on  board  ship.  ’The  freight  and  the  ordinary  charges  amount  to  25s. 
a ton  ; but  the  Customs  dues  in  landing  at  New  York  are  nearly  25s.  a 
ton.  The  prices  of  Champions  in  New  York  are  thus  double  what  they 
are  in  our  own  markets. 

The  Weather  has  taken  the  course  that  we  anticipated  on  the  accession 
of  the  anti-cyclone.  The  southern  counties  and  London  in  particular 
have  had  much  fog  and  a little  frost.  In  the  north  the  weather  has  been 
fine  and  cold.  It  is  late  to  look  for  a really  severe  frost,  but  neverthe- 
less there  is  plenty  of  time  for  it,  and  if  it  means  to  come  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  better.  The  look-out  however  is  towards  a mixture  of 
unpleasant  phenomena,  but  a great  frost  is  not  indicated,  and  we  can  do 
very  well  without  one.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this  the  barometer 
seems  inclined  to  go  up  rather  than  down. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Oxford,  a few  days  since, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Wheeler,  who  was  supported  by  a 
largo  number  of  members.  From  the  report  road  by  Mr.  W.  Green- 
away, the  indefatigable  secretary,  and  unanimously  adopted,  wo  learn 
that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  the  most  successful  the  society  had 
experienced  since  it  was  established,  about  twenty  years  since.  The  list 
of  members  had  been  materially  augmented,  the  exhibition  had  been  of 
exceptional  excellence,  and  the  sum  taken  at  the  doors  considerably 
above  the  average. 


An  Intebligent  Snail. — The  American  Naturalist  publishes  an 
account  of  a snail  of  which  a lady  had  made  a pet.  This  snail,  it  is 
asserted,  learned  to  know  its  mistress,  and  would  come  to  her  when  she 
talked  to  it,  but  would  withdraw  into  its  shell  if  any  one  else  spoke. 
Such  a development  of  intelligence  among  molluscs,  says  Mr.  Dali,  who 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  has  not  hitherto  been  reported. 
[We  do  not  know  Mr.  Dali,  and  we  cannot  dally  with  him  ; but  prefer 
to  say  at  once  that  the  American  Naturalist  has  been  befooled,  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from  which  we  cut  the  paragraph,  is  as  soft  as  any 
snail  can  be  in  adopting  it  without  a word  of  qualification.  We  decline 
to  believe  in  the  lady,  or  the  snail,  or  Mr.  Dali.] 

North  Middlesex  Natural  Hlstory  Association. — The  following 
circular  has  been  circulated: — “We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  a Natural  History  Society  has  just  been  established  at  2C, 
InglebyRoad,  Grove  Road,  Holloway,  N.  (temporary  address),  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘North  Middlesex  Natural  History  Association.’  We  think 
that  a society  of  this  description  was  much  needed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  every  prospect  of  its  doing  useful  work. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  wish  to  bring  the  subject  to  your  notice, 
and  to  request  your  kind  co-operation  in  our  endeavours  to  place  the  infant 
society  upon  a firm  and  substantial  foundation.  The  annual  subscription 
is  half  a guinea  ; and  after  July  1,  1882,  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.  will  be 
charged  to  all  new  members.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  joining  us  in  this  undertaking,  and  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  scientific  friends.  The 
objects  of  the  association  will  be  the  formation  of  a natural  history 
museum,  and  a library  for  reference  and  circulation  among  members  ; 
also  the  diffusion  of  natural  history  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures, 
papers,  discussions,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed  to  organize  field  excursions 
during  the  summer  months.  The  meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday 
evening  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven  o’clock.  Further 
information  relating  to  the  association  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  secretary,  at  the  temporary  address,  as  above. — William  J.  V. 
Vandenbergh,  President,  pro  tern.  ; Charles  M.  Allen,  Secretary, 
tern.,  2fi,  Ingleby  Road,  Grove  Road,  Holloway,  N.” 

The  Pelargonium  Society  will  hold  its  eighth  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  schedule  and  report  have  been 
distributed  to  the  members,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  the  least  will  be  required  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  Within  the  past  year  the  list  of  members  has  been 
slightly  diminished  in  number,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Denny  entails  a 
diminution  of  strength  in  a very  serious  degree.  It  is  therefore  much 
to  be  desired  that  cultivators  of  the  pelargonium,  and  all  indeed  who 
sympathize  with  the  society’s  labours,  should  give  it  their  support,  and 
bring  with  them  any  friends  who  may  be  similarly  disposed  in  the  interests 
of  floriculture.  The  schedule  now  published  is  in  the  main  on  the  plan 
of  that  experience  has  sanctioned,  but  it  contains  some  new  features. 
In  the  classes  for  plants  the  specimens  in  eight-inch  pots  are  to  be  shown 
in  groups  of  six  instead  of  nine,  as  formerly.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  in  new  exhibitors  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  competitions.  In 
the  classes  for  “ new  varieties  not  in  commerce,”  two  prizes,  each  of  £5, 
are  offered  for  hybrids  of  Geranium  pratense  or  G.  sanguineum,  and 
Pelargonium  oblongatum.  The  object  of  these  prizes  is  to  encourage 
the  raising  of  seedlings  in  which  tones  of  blue  or  yellow  may  predominate. 
The  prizes  are  open  to  competition  to  members  of  the  society  only,  but 
non- members  may  compete  on  June  13  and  27,  and  July  11,  for  the 
Society’s  Certificate  of  Merit,  which  is  offered  for  approved  new  varieties 
in  all  the  types  of  the  pelargonium  family.  Copies  of  the  schedule  and 
regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  N. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  MOORE. 

The  proposal  to  offer  to  Mr.  Moore  a “tribute  of  personal  and  public 
regard”  appears  to  be  a matter  of  great  importance  to  g.ardeners.  We 
shall  lose  his  hitherto  constant  service  in  the  cause  of  horticultural  enlight- 
ment,  and  the  occasion  calls  for  a public  recognition  of  his  labours  by  a 
presentation  of  some  substantial  gift.  Mr.  Moore  is  one]  of  us;  and  his 
merits  every  way — apart  from  his  private  and  domestic  life— hinge  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  for  many  years  been  the  director  of  an  important  public 
garden.  As  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  he  has  had  golden 
opportunities,  if  not  golden  pay,  and  he  has  made  the  most  of  them,  not 
for  his  own  advantage  solely,  but  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  brethren  of 
the  craft.  Our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Moore  is  immense.  Ho  has  .always 
given  freely  out  of  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  He  has  laboured  incessantly 
in  social  and  philanthropic  movements,  so  that  to  mention  his  name  is  to 
suggest  some  of  his  many  generous  endeavours  to  promote  good  fellowship  or 
alleviate  distress.  Probably  no  man  living — certainly  no  living  gardener — 
has  appeared  before  us  so  often  as  “ honorary  secretary  ” and  the  chief  mover 
in  works  of  benevolence  in  connexion  with  horticulture.  He  could  never  have 
attained  to  this  degree  of  usefulness  except  as  a practical  horticulturist.  It  is 
a matter  for  pride  amongst  us  that  he  has  manifested  as  great  a knowledge 
of  men  as  of  plants,  and  has  become  eminent  as  a teacher  through  his  con- 
stant contact  with  the  garden.  The  time  has  come  for  gardeners  to  honour 
themselves  by  giving  honour  to  this  distinguished  member  of  the  groat 
body.  Ho  should  go  into  retirement  with  abundant  proofs  of  respect  and 
esteem  from  men  who  labour  in  the  same  lino,  and  have  long  looked  to  him 
for  guidance  and  example.  Every  gardener  in  the  land  may  with  propriety 
bo  asked  to  contribute  to  the  presentation  fund,  for  many  subscribers  of 
moderate  sums  are  very  much  to  bo  desired.  Lot  us  have  the  few  however, 
but  let  us  have  the  many  also.  How  will  (ho  gardeners  of  Groat  Britain 
permit  Mr.  Moore  to  retire  from  amongst  them  without  offering  him  some 
" tribute  of  Dcrsonal  and  public  regard”  ? 1 could  wish  that  all  might  be 

able  to  afford — but  1 know  this  is  impossible — something  to  swell  tlio  general 
total ; however,  if  each  will  give  accordiujg  to  his  moans  the  Prosoutation 
will  become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  horticulture. 

The,  Oarrlciis,  Treuthnm,  Stevens. 
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A GOSSIP  ABOUT  VEGETABLES. 

Of  lato  years  the  cultivation  of  vef(otablos  has  attained  t()  so  high  a 
position  amongst  tho  various  phases  of  garden  practice  that,  in  referring 
to  tho  occupants  of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to 
urge  tho  importance,  more  especially  upon  tho  younger  members  of  tho 
fraternity,  of  giving  increased  attention  to  esculents.  At  tho  present  day 
the  production  of  vegetable  crops  is  regarded  with  as  much  favour  as  tho 
production  of  a crop  of  grapes  or  other  fruit  under  glass,  or  a display  of 
flowers  in  tho  conservatory  ; and  even  those  who  prefer  to  have  their 
time  engaged  in  operations  that  impose  loss  strain  upon  their  strength 
are  not  stow  to  acknowledge  that  a well-stocked  kitchen  garden  repre- 
sents high-class  skill  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  those  in  charge.  In 
tho  same  way,  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  vegetables  at  the 
metropolitan  and  local  exhibitions  invariably  creates  considerable  inte- 
rest ; and  if  the  displays  of  vegetables  do  not  prove  so  attractive  to  the 
general  body  of  visitors,  they  are  closely  scanned  by  the  practical  men 
present.  This  change  is  one  on  which  both  employers  and  gardeners  may 
be  heartily  congratulated,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  did  not  come  a 
day  too  soon.  It  is  indeed  not  so  long  since  that  the  management  of  tho 
kitchen  garden  was  considered  a matter  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
production  of  a good  crop  of  cauliflowers,  peas,  or  potatoes  as  a matter  of 
decidedly  less  importance  than  the  building  up  of  a specimen  geranium 
or  fuchsia.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  liberal  prizes  offered 
annually  by  the  leading  seed  firms  has  undoubtedly  done  much  in 
effecting  the  desired  improvement ; but  the  horticultural  papers  have 
also  atibrded  material  assistance,  foremost  amongst  them  being  the 
Gardeners’  Magazine,  which,  however,the  horticultural  mind  may  have 
been  swayed  to  and  fro  by  this  or  that  class  of  plants,  or  this  or  that  style 
of  garden  embellishment,  has,  so  to  speak,  steadfastly  kept  the  kitchen 
garden  in  the  foreground,  and  afforded  ample  assistance  in  the  way  of 
advice  on  the  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  management. 

The  introduction  of  novelties  that  have  been  new  in  something 
besides  name  has  also  acted  as  a great  stimulus.  With  reference  to  the 
new  vegetables,  I would  not  advise  my  readers  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry 
to  grow  in  largo  quantities  any  novelty  until  they  have  subjected  it  to  a 
careful  trial,  and  determined  how  far  it  is  suited  to  their  individual 
requirements.  We  have  now  so  many  good  things  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  table  in  the  most  abundant  manner  with 
vegetables  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  ; but  novelties  should  not  bo 
overlooked.  On  the  contrary,  those  introduced  by  firms  of  standing 
should  have  due  attention,  more  especially  when  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a careful  trial  at  Chiswick,  and  have  come  through  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I certainly  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  lose 
no  opportunity  of  declaring  that  Sangster’s  No.  1,  Champion  of  England, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  the  only  peas  wanted  in  English  gardens,  and 
so  forth.  Those  who  are  at  all  sceptical  with  regard  to  tho  improve- 
ments that  are  being  made  would  do  well  to  compare,  not  the  novelties 
of  one  season  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  best  of  the  kinds 
in  the  several  classes  that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  standard  sorts  available  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  that  period.  It  is  only  by  some  such  comparison  as  this  that  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  and  if  the  comparison  is  properly  instituted  it 
will  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  improvement  made 
has  been  of  a moat  substantial  character. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks  I shall  pass  on  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  best  vegetables  in  the  various  sections,  with  a view  to  assist 
the  amateur  and  the  young  gardener,  and  in  doing  so  shall  enumerate 
such  of  the  more  recent  introductions  that  I know  from  practical  ex- 
perience to  possess  a special  degree  of  excellency.  I shall  also  make  such 
comments  on  tho  respective  varieties  as  are  likely  to  be  of  assistance  in 
making  selections. 

Broad  Beans  are  the  first,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  to 
engage  attention,  and  in  making  a selection  from  them  the  cultivator 
must  be  guided  by  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  and  the 
taste  of  those  for  whom  they  are  grown.  The  earliest  is  tho  Earhj 
Mazagan,  which  is  so  hardy  in  constitution  that  it  may  be  sown 
November  ; but  it  is  such  a light  cropper,  and  so  thoroughly  inferior  in 
quality,  that  it  is  not  worth  growing.  The  earliest  variety  that  should 
be  selected  is  the  Seville  Giant  Longpod,  which  is  productive,  of  good 
quality,  and  bears  pods  of  large  size  and  remarkably  handsome.  The 
Windsor  beans  are  of  much  higher  quality  than  the  Longpods,  and  the 
two  best  types  are  Sandy’s  Pedigree  Windsor  and  Hardy’s  Pedigree 
Green  Windsor,  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  types  in  producing  larger 
and  better-filled  pods.  Of  the  two  the  first-mentioned  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  the  green  form  is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  and  has  the 
most  elegant  appearance,  and  therefore  for  first-class  tables  it  should 
have  the  preference.  For  exhibition  purposes  Garters’  Leviathan  is  in- 
dispensable, for  there  is  not  another  bean  that  can  approach  it  in  the 
size  or  appearance  of  the  pods.  Last  year  I had  a good  breadth  of  it, 
and  although  the  ground  was  not  subjected  to  any  special  preparation 
the  pods  averaged  a foot  each  in  length,  some  of  the  largest  measuring 
fully  fifteen  inches,  and  all  were  well  filled.  Notwithstanding  the  colossal 
size  of  the  pods,  the  variety  is  rather  a light  cropper,  for  the  pods  are 
sparingly  produced  in  comparison  with  some  others,  and  for  supplying 
the  table  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  Windsors.  One  of  the  most 
elegant,  and,  having  regard  to  the  space  occupied,  the  most  productive  also, 
is  Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  which  attains  a height  of  twelve  inches,  and 
when  not  overcrowded  in  the  rows  branches  freely,  and  bristles  all  over 
with  pods  which  are  exceedingly  well  filled,  and  the  beans  when  sent  to 
table  at  the  proper  stage  are  of  a bright  green  colour  and  very  delicate 
in  flavour.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  second-rate  ; but  owing  to  the 
pods  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  kinds  the 
gathering  is  deferred  until  the  beans  have  become  rather  too  old.  This 
variety  is  decidedly  the  best  for  small  gardens  in  which  there  is  room  for 


only  one  kind,  and  it  may  bo  advantageously  grown  in  many  largo 
gardens  in  which  it, has  as  yet  had  no  place. 

Dwarf  French  Beans  form  a most  valuable  class,  for  in  delicacy 
they  are  equalled  by  few  other  of  tho  s\immor  vegetables,  they  aro 
decidedly  productive,  and  where  tho  conveniences  exist  for  forcing  them 
they  may  be  had  during  tho  greater  part  of  tho  year.  They  aro  especi- 
ally suited  for  hot  dry  soils,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  profitable 
crops  of  scarlet  runners,  .and  they  of  course  aro  exceedingly  useful  for 
preceding  tho  runners.  For  forcing  and  for  tho  earliest  crops  out  of 
doors,  the  best  is  unquestionably  Osborn’s  New  Early  Forcing,  which  has 
good  pods,  is  very  productive,  and  in  other  respects  is  quite  first-class. 
Next  in  value  for  forcing  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  has  done  us  good 
service  in  the  past,  both  under  glass  and  for  early  crops  outside. 
Canadian  Wonder  is  of  course  of  tho  highest  excellence  for  main  crops, 
for  it  is  wonderfully  productive  and  unsurpassed  in  quality,  whilst  its 
pods  attain  to  so  largo  a size  as  to  be  without  an  equal  for  competitive 
purposes.  Garters’  Longsword  is  a now  introduction  of  great  merit,  and 
likely  to  take  a leading  position  ; and  tho  Monster  Long-podded  Negro, 
sent  out  about  two  years  since,  is  one  of  the  most  important  dwarf  beans 
introduced  of  late  years,  and  by  those  who  have  hitherto  grown  the 
Negro  Long-podded  largely  for  main  crops  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

It  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Negro  in  being  of  more  robust 
habit,  and  in  producing  much  larger  and  more  fleshy  pods,  and  in  being 
a heavier  cropper. 

Runner  Beans  are  so  few  in  number  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  them  at  any  great  length.  Those  who  depend  entirely  upon 
the  old  Scarlet  Runner  will  not  fail  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  quality,  but  growing  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
runners  is  not  a practice  that  can  be  recommended.  The  best  course  is 
to  sow  about  half  the  required  number  of  rows  with  the  old  scarlet  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  a fortnight  or  so 
afterwards  to  sow  the  remainder  with  Garters’  Champion  and  th.Q  Giant 
White,  in  mixture  or  otherwise.  By  this  course  liberal  supplies  will  be 
obtained  from  as  early  in  the  season  as  runner  beans  can  be  had  until 
the  frost  puts  a stop  to  further  growth,  as  tho  two  last  mentioned  will 
be  in  full  bearing  just  as  the  old  form  is  giving  out.  Carters’  Champion 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  runners  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  Giant 
White,  which  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  brought  prominently  forward  a 
few  years  since,  is  remarkable  for  productiveness,  the  large  size  and 
high  quality  of  its  pods,  and  its  ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the 
drought. 

Beet. — Of  this  vegetable  a very  few  varieties  will  suffice,  and  one  of 
the  best  types  I have  grown  is  Suttons’  Improved  Dark  Red,  which  pro- 
duces roots  of  medium  size,  very  deep  in  colour  and  rich  in  flavour. 
Nutting’s  Selected  Dwarf  Red  is  also  very  fine.  Those_  who  require 
large  roots,  which  by  the  way  are  not  by  any  means  desirable,  should 
grow  Whyte’s  Black,  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  large  sorts.  For 
shallow  soils  and  use  early  in  the  season  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  can 
be  strongly  recommended.  Conmlaints  are  sometimes  made  of  its  being 
coarse,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  others,  and  coarseness  in  it  may  be 
generally  attributed  to  an  excessive  richness  of  the  soil. 

Broccolis  form  such  an  important  crop  in  large  gardens  that  special 
care  is  necessary  in  making  a selection  of  varieties.  It  is  necessary,  to 
ensure  a succession,  to  grow  a goodly  number  of  varieties,  but  the  number 
ought  not  to  be  excessive,  and  in  making  a selection  hardiness  should  be 
considered  of  the  first  importance.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  size 
or  quality  of  the  heads  if  the  plants  are  so  tender  in  constitution  that 
very  little  frost  is  sufficient  to  cut  them  off.  At  the  same  time,  quality 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  From  long  experience  and  careful  trials  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  no  better 
selection  could  be  made  than  the  following  : — Veitch’s  Self -protecting,  for 
use  during  November  and  December  ; Backhouse’s  Winter  White  and 
Early  Penzance,  from  December  to  February  if  the  weather  should  be 
open  ; Cooling’s  Matchless,  Basket’s  Late  White,  and  Portsmouth,  for  use 
in  March  and  April ; and  Chappell’s  Cream,  Garters’  Champion,  and  Suttons’ 
Late  Queen,  for  use  from  the  end  of  April  onwards.  Portsmouth  and 
Chappell’s  Cream  are  not  so  white  as  the  others,  but  they  are  of  good 
quality  and  the  hardiest  of  all.  Broccolis  should  not  be  grown  in  small 
gardens,  and  in  no  case  should  they  have  a rich  soil ; for  large  heads  are 
not  wanted,  and  plants  that  grow  luxuriantly  are  more  susceptible  to 
frost  than  those  making  a short  sturdy  growth. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  represented  by  a large  number  of  excellent 
strains,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  the  cultivator  to  go  wrong  in 
making  a selection.  One  or  two  of  the  strains  in  the  market  which  have 
been  much  praised  are  too  short  in  the  stem,  and  produce  sprouts  much 
too  large  ; consequently,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  so  profitable  as 
they  should  be,  and  in  the  second  the  sprouts  are  wanting  in  elegance 
upon  the  table.  It  may  certainly  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  do  not 
want  sprouts  so  large  that  they  have  to  be  cut  up  on  the  plate.  The 
strain  I have  grown  for  many  years  past  is  Cutbush’s  Giant,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  fine  stocks  grown  by  first-class  growers  for  market ; the 
stems  of  this  strain  attain  under  ordinary  culture  a height  of  about  thirty 
inches,  and  for  fully  two-thirds  of  their  length  are  closely  packed  with 
sprouts,  perfectly  solid,  and  as  large  as  they  can  be  without  being  too  big. 

Cabbage. — Of  the  many  very  excellent  cabbages  now  available,  I 
should  recommend  Suttons’  Reading  All-Heart,  a first-class  novelty, 
Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf,  a fine  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  two  or  three  seasons  since,  for  sowing  in  autumn  and  spring  for  early 
summer  use  ; and  Carters’  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  for  the  main  crops, 
which  for  heavy  yield  and  delicacy  of  flavour  has  no  equal.  Daniels 
Defiance  is  a large  variety  of  good  quality,  and  will  suit  those  who 
£i  preforonc©  for  largo  cabbages.  The  JRiOsewovt  Colewovt  is  still  the  best 
of  its  class  for  sowing  to  fill  up  quarters  as  they  are  cleared  of  the 


summer  crops. 

Carrots  have  had  some  notable  additions  made  to  them  of  late  years, 
and  the  following  are  the  best  for  early  and  main  crops  : —Earliest  French 
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Bhmi,  Horn  ;iiul  Carentan  Earbi  Hr.arM,  a fine  variety,  briglit  red  through- 
out, aud  as  early  as  the  Early  Short  Horn  for  forcing.  Early  Nantes  and 
Nch)  Ijony  Datrli  SrarlH,  which  also  is  free  from  the  yellow  core,  for  early 
crops  on  warm  borders,  aud  the  Limy  Harrcy  aud  James's  Intermediate 
for  main  crops  ; the  last-mentioned  being  particularly  suitable  for  shallow 
soils. 

Caulii’lowuks. — The  best  of  these  for  sowing  in  heat  early  in  the 
year  is  Dean's  Early  Snowball,  an  excellent  variety  jiroducing  medium- 
sized heads  aud  turning  in  very  ((uickly.  Early  Londonis  the  moat  suit- 
able to  sow  early  for  summer  use  ; Veiteli’s  Autumn  Giant  to  sow  for  use 
during  the  autumn,  and  Walcheren  to  sow  for  standing  over  the  winter 
in  frames. 

Celery  appears  not  to  have  undergone  any  material  improvement  of 
late  years,  aud  it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  Major  Clarke's 
Red  and  Salham  Prize  Pink  are  two  of  the  very  best  red  types,  and 
Williams’s  Matehless  White  and  Wriyht's  Grove  White  the  two  best  for 
general  cultivation.  Sandrinyha^n  Dwarf  White  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
too  short  to  satisfy  me. 

Endive  is  indispensable  where  the  salad  bowl  has  to  be  regularly 
filled  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  Bound-leaved  Batavian 
is  of  special  value  for  these  seasons.  By  liberally  enriching  the  soil 
and  sowing  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  I obtain  by  the  autumn 
examples  with  large  white  hearts,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  heart  of  a 
first-class  Cos  lettuce  produced  early  in  the  summer  ; and  with  the  aid  of 
a cold  frame  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  them  in  most  excel- 
lent condition  for  a very  considerable  period.  Later  sowings  give  equally 
satisfactory  results,  although  of  course  the  plants  do  not  produce  such 
fine  hearts.  The  French  Moss  Curled  is  a small  and  delicately-flavoured 
variety,  well  suited  for  use  early  in  the  autumn  ; and  the  Piepus  Green 
Curled  is  a much  improved  form  of  the  Green  Curled,  and  suited  for 
both  autumn  and  winter  use. 

Kales  are  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the  green  vegetables  for 
supplying  the  table  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  and  early  in  the 
spring,  for  they  produce  liberal  supplies  in  proportion  to  the  space  occu- 
pied, and  can  be  depended  upon  to  come  through  the  winter  unless  the 
weather  is  of  exceptional  severity.  The  most  valuable  of  all  is  the 
Cottager's  Kale,  and  next  to  it  is  the  Scotch  Kale,  of  which  the  dwarf 
or  tall  forms  may  be  selected,  the  tall  being  the  most  profitable.  Ghoii 
de  Milan  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour,  but  it  is  very  tender,  and  a 
moderately  severe  winter  will  destroy  every  plant. 

Lettuce.s  are  of  so  much  importance  that  too  much  care  cannot  well 
be  taken  in  their  selection  for  the  several  seasons.  Taking  the  Cos 
varieties  first,  it  must  be  said  that  a good  type  of  the  Paris  White  Cos 
is  the  very  best  for  use  from  the  time  those  planted  in  the  autumn  are 
over  until  the  autumn,  as  it  attains  a large  size,  turns  in  without  tying, 
and  is  remarkable  for  crispness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  All  the  leading 
firms  offer  fine  selections  of  this  famous  lettuce.  If  more  than  one  Cos 
variety  is  required  for  summer  use,  Dimmiek’s  Victoria  and  Hicks’s 
Hardy  White  can  be  recommended.  The  most  valuable  of  the  Cos 
varieties  for  standing  over  the  winter  are  the  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  and  the 
variety  immediately  preceding  it.  The  hardiest  of  the  cabbage  varieties, 
and  therefore  the  best  for  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  are  the  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  and  Stanstead  Park, 
and  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which  is  selected  ; but  I have  a little 
preference  for  the  first-mentioned.  In  selecting  varieties  to  sow  in 
spring  for  summer  use  there  is  a wide  range  for  selection.  All  the  Year 
Round  is  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as  it  can  be  had  in  fine  condition 
from  early  in  the  season  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  It  produces 
medium-sized  hearts,  and  is  very  crisp  and  delicate  in  flavour.  Malta 
and  the  Neapolitan  are  two  large  varieties  of  great  excellency,  and  Tom 
Thumb  is  a miniature  variety  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  will 
stand  without  running  to  seed  ; moreover,  as  it  is  nearly  all  heart  and 
occupies  but  very  little  space,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

Onions. — The  most  profitable  onions  to  sow  in  spring  are  Improved 
Reading,  a good  type  of  White  Spanish  and  Williams’s  Magnum  Bonum. 
A valuable  variety  to  sow  in  the  spring  for  early  use  is  The  Queen,  a pretty 
little  variety  of  fine  quality,  and  to  sow  in  the  autumn  the  Giant  Bocca 
and  the  Early  White  Naples  are  unsurpassed.  Those  who  arc  partial  to 
red  onions  should  sow  the  Blood-Red  in  the  spring  and  the  Red  Genoa  in 
the  autumn. 

PeAjS  necessarily  form  a most  important  class,  and  much  might  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  varieties,  but  it  must  now 
suffice  to  indicate  those  kinds  of  special  value  for  general  cultivation. 
For  the  earliest  crop  of  all  America, n Wonder  and  First  Crop  or  Ring- 
leader are  the  two  best.  For  succeeding  them  William  the  First  and 
Kentish  Invicta.  For  early  main  crops  Champion  of  England,  of  which 
the  stock  known  as  Huntingdonian  is  the  best.  For  generil  main  crops 
Dr.  Maclean  and  Stratagem  are  the  two  best  f)f  the  dwarf  varieties,  and 
Royal  Berkshire  Green  Marrow,  Sharpe’s  Invincible,  Marvel,  and  Tclo- 
phone  are  best  of  the  tall  sorts.  For  the  latest  supplies  wo  have  yet 
nothing  to  surpass,  so  far  as  my  cxporienco  goes,  British  Queen  and  Nc 
Plus  Ultra  of  the  tall  sorts,  and  Omega  of  the  dwarfs.  One  of  the  most 
suitable  for  small  gardens  is  Stratagem,  which  recpiiros  no  sticks,  and 
the  most  valuable  for  supplying  pods  for  exhibition  are  Telcjihone, 
C utvervjetl’ s Autumn  Giant,  and  Royal  Berkshire  Green  Marrow. 

Radish. — The  moat  useful  of  the  long  varieties  for  general  culture, 
both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors,  is  Beck’s  Early  Erame  ; but  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  radishes  are  the  Olive-shaped  varieties,  the  scarlet  and 
scarlet-tipped  white  being  the  best.  The  olive-shaped  radishes  can  bo 
sent  to  table  at  a very  early  stage,  and  are  ipiito  unsurpassed  in  delicacy 
of  flavour.  Of  the  turnip-rooted  sorts,  thoNew  Early  Deep  Seartel  and 
New  Early  While  are  remarkably  gmod  and  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
types,  because  of  tlicir  more  rapid  grovvib  and  greater  delicacy  of  flavour. 
'I'lie  two  last-mentioned  are  also  known  as  Iho  E.elra.  Early  Seartel  and 
Red  Ji'areiug,  and  E.elra  Early  Wh.ile  and  While.  Eorchaj  respectively. 

Wavovh,  us  usually  grown,  are  decidedly  objoctionablo,  aud  it  may  bo 


said  with  safety  that  fully-developed  heads  of  the  large  kinds  are  utterly 
unfit  for  the  table.  The  only  variety  that  should  be  grown  is  the  Early 
Dwarf  Vim,  and  thoso  who  would  send  it  to  table  in  perfection  should  sow 
a few  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  put  the  plants  about  a foot  apart.  By 
this  means  heads  about  the  size  of  a tea-cup  and  of  the  most  delicate  cha- 
racter are  produced.  The  variety  with  greenish  yellow  leaves,  known  as 
Golden  Globe,  is  objectionable  in  colour,  both  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
table,  has  no  redeeming  (jualities,  and  it  is  not  worth  growing. 

Tomatob.s. — The  most  desirable  of  the  established  kinds  are  Green 
Gage,  Vick’s  Criterion,  and  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  all  of  which  are  very 
productive  and  bear  fruit  of  medium  size  and  high-class  quality.  Ded- 
ham Favourite  is  a promising  variety,  and  I have  heard  The  Conqueror 
spoken  very  highly  of  by  some  of  my  friends,  but  have  not  yet  grown  it 
myself.  The  chief  merits  of  the  last  mentioned  are  its  earliness  and  the 
solidity  of  its  fruits. 

Turnip.s. — Of  these  useful  vegetables  the  Early  Red-topped  Munich 
is  the  best  for  the  earliest  supplies  ; Early  Six  Weeks  to  form  a succession  ; 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe  for  main  summer  and  early  autumn  and  Jersey 
Navet  and  Green-top  Six  Weeks  to  stand  the  winter. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  The  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Planting  Strawberries. 

Where  the  planting  of  strawberries  was  not  dons  in  the  autumn, 
February  is  a good  month  in  which  to  give  the  work  attention.  A thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  should  take  place  at  once  if  not  already  done. 
The  space  set  apart  for  the  strawberry  bed  should  be  well  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  where  the  good  soil  will  admit  of  it ; but  where  the 
subsoil  is  otherwise  than  good  it  is  not  prudent  thus  late  in  the  winter 
to  bring  up  the  crude  stuff  to  the  surface.  In  such  cases  trenching,  as 
generally  understood,  should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  to  allow  the 
frosts  and  rains  iof  the  winter  to  pulverize  it.  In  cases  where  such  soil 
has  to  be  dealt  with  now,  a wide  trench  should  be  opened  at  one  end  of 
the  piece  and  the  top  spit  turned  over,  and  the  bottom  of  each  trench  dug 
up  with  a fork  and  left  in  place,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a thick  layer  of 
well-rotted  animal  manure  should  be  placed.  After  the  allotted  space 
has  been  dug  over  and  the  surface  become  dry,  a fair  sprinkling  of 
manure  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  and  lightly  forked  in.  When 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  good  soil  to  admit  of  the  bottom  spit  being 
brought  to  the  top,  a layer  of  manure  should  be  buried  at  a depth  of 
about  eight  inches,  and  the  surface  have  a layer  of  manure  spread  over  it 
and  forked  in.  All  these  operations  should  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and 
then  the  crop  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  labour  ; but  if  the  soil  is 
moved  about  when  it  is  wet  it  will  most  likely  be  worked  into  hard 
lumps  after  a week  or  two  of  dry  weather. 

The  planting  may  safely  take  place  early  in  February,  when  the 
weather  is  open  and  mild.  Whether  there  will  be  a few  fruits  or  not 
the  first  season  will  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  strength  of  the 
plants  when  they  are  put  out.  If  strong  examples  in  sixty  pots  can  be 
had,  and  planted  early  and  carefully,  a moderate  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
expected.  Plants  close  at  hand  that  were  pricked  out  last  summer  into 
good  soil,  aud  now  lifted  with  a nice  ball  of  roots,  may  be  expected  to 
produce  a few  fruits  the  first  year,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  a crop  the 
first  year  from  weakly  plants  that  are  furnished  with  but  few  roots.  In 
strong  rich  soils  the  plants  may  be  put  thirty  inches  apart  each  way,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  a distance  of  two  feet  will  be  far  enough. 

Planting  Asparagus. 

As  asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  crops  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 
In  all  cases  the  ground  for  it  should  bo  deeply  dug  and  liberally  enriched 
with  well-decomposed  manure  from  the  stable  or  farmyard.  Asparagus 
is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  providing  it  is  not  a 
heavy  clay  and  the  position  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  well  drained. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  state  that  a deep  loamy  soil  suits  it  best. 
In  the  matter  of  drainage  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  most  important  there 
should  bo  provided  a ready  means  for  the  escape  of  any  excess  of  water 
that  may  find  its  way  below  the  roots.  During  the  last  two  severe 
winters  some  thousands  of  plants  of  aspai’agus  were  killed,  and  that 
principally  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy.  So  the  reader 
will  understand  how  essential  it  is  in  preparing  for  asparagus  beds  to 
attend  to  this  matter  in  the  first  instance. 

In  low  situations  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  six  inches  of  stones  or 
rubble  two  feet  below  the  surface  to  drain  the  bed,  but  there  are  many 
gardens  where  this  is  not  necessary.  But  there  are  none  in  which  the 
trenching  or  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  can  be  neglected  without  the  risk  of 
injuring  the  crop.  The  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  beds  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  is  recommended  for  strawberries  according  to 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  in  no  case  should  a poor  subsoil  bo  brought 
to  the  surface.  Asparagus  plants  are  in  many  cases  put  too  close 
tfigethor.  The  small  gardener  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  allbrd  sulli- 
ciont  space  to  jilant  them  in  single  rows,  as  is  practised  in  some  largo 
gardens  ; but  the  plan  of  putting  four  rows  of  plants  in  a bod  four  foot 
wide  is  not  a good  one,  for  the  plants  are  much  too  thick  to  grow  satisfac- 
torily. Very  good  crops  may  bo  grown  when  only  threo  rows  are  put  in 
a live-foot  bed.  One  row  should  bo  put  in  the  centre  and  0110  on  each 
side,  sixteen  inches  from  the  middle  one,  which  will  leave  a space  of  eight 
inches  for  the  roots  to  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  bod.  As  the  crop  is 
likely  to  stand  in  the  same  iiositiou  for  some  years,  there  must  bo  ploidy 
of  manure  ]mt  on,  and  now  is  a good  lime  to  [iroparo  the  bods.  The 
manure  should  bo  well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a doiith  of  tvvolve  inches, 
which  can  now  bo  done  in  suitable  weather,  to  give  the  soil  time  to  settle 
down  l>oforo  ^I'ho  lii’nl  wook  in  April  is  booh  oiiougU  f«>i 

planting,  aud  one,  two,  or  threo  year  old  plants  may  bo  used,  but  for  all 
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practical  purposes  those  two  years  old  are  tho  host.  Tlio  surface  of  tho 
beds  should  bo  raked  down  liuo,  and  the  plant  spread  out  on  tlio  surface 
with  their  roots  made  to  cover  all  tho  space  they  can.  They  must  then 
bo  covered  over  two  inches  deep  with  some  lino  soil  obtained  from  tho 
space  between  tho  bods.  To  cover  tho  plants  carefully,  it  is  necessary  in 
some  cases  where  tho  soil  is  of  a stubborn  oharactor  to  sift  out  suilioiont 
soil  for  covering  them  with  ; in  my  own  practice  I have  found  tho  plan 
of  sifting  tho  soil  a good  one,  as  then  there  are  no  stones  or  hard  lumps 
of  earth  to  impede  tho  growth  of  tho  young  grass  ; an  addition  of  throe 
or  four  inches  of  fresh  soil  will  be  reo[uirod  on  the  bods  after  the  plants 
have  completed  the  first  year’s  growth. 

Globe  Akticiiokes. 

As  the  "lobe  artichoko  is  a great  favourite  with  a good  many,  tho 
small  gardener  should  find  room  for  it  if  it  is  in  request  in  the  house. 
As  a rule  this  vegetable  is  but  indifferently  cultivated  ; it  is  left  to 
occupy  one  position  too  long.  To  grow  it  well  it  should  have  a change 
of  soil  every  fourth  year,  and  the  best  way  to  cultivate  it  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  now  and  make  it  thoroughly  rich  with  well-rotted  manure. 
The^ground  should  bo  dug  up  over  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a thick 
layer  of  manure  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  more  manure 
mixed  with  tho  top  soil.  If  the  ground  is  prepared  in  this  way  at  once 
it  will  bo  in  capital  condition  for  planting  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 
The  first  week  in  April  is  a good  time  to  plant.  Strong  offsets  taken  off 
from  the  old  stools  are  generally  available,  and  by  taking  care  to  select 
them  at  tho  extreme  points  of  the  old  stools  they  will  soon  become 
established,  and  make  a strong  growth  tho  first  year.  But  as  the  old 
plants  will  invariably  produce  the  earliest  heads  one  or  two  of  them 
should  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  an  early  supply.  After  the  plantation 
has  stood  a year  all  the  old  stools  may  be  destroyed. 


ANGRiECUMS. 

The  angrtecums,  of  which  the  number  in  cultivation  is  not  large,  form 
a very  interesting  group  of  orchids,  and  upon  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  accommodation  for  the  aerides,  the  phalsenopsis,  the  vandas, 
and  other  heat-loving  subjects,  they  have  strong  claims.  Some  are  bold 
in  growth  and  noble  in  aspect,  others  are  remarkable  for  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  their  flowers,  whilst  all  are  more  or  less  graceful  in 
appearance,  possess  mvich  beauty,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions 
bloom  during  the  winter  months.  In  some  respects  their  season  of 
flowering  is  a decided  advantage  ; but  in  others  it  is  not  so,  for  whilst  it 
enables  them  to  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  attractions  of  the 
orchid  house  during  the  dullest  period  of  the  year,  it  prevents  their 
figuring  in  competitive  groups  at  the  exhibitions,  and  in  consequence  the 
general  public  have  no  such  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  as  in  the  case  of  the  cattleyas,  dendrobes,  and  other  genera  that 
might  be  mentioned.  The  genus  is  not  very  widely  distributed,  the  finer 
kinds  coming  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  pretty  little  A.  falcatum,  they  require  the  temperature  of 
the  East  India  house  for  their  successful  cultivation.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  creamy  white,  or  greenish  white,  and  when  so  placed  that 
they  are  not  subjected  to  drip  or  splashed  with  water  retain  their  fresh- 
ness for  a very  considerable  period,  and  a spike  of  that  free-growing 
useful  species  A.  eburneum  will  remain  for  fully  a month  in  capital 
condition. 

The  Angrsecums  are  all  epiphytal  in  character,  and  in  cultural 
requirements  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  aerides  and  vandas, 
to  which  two  or  three  bear  some  resemblance.  They  may  therefore  be 
all  grown  on  blocks  of  wood,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller-growing  species,  which  do  best  on  blocks,  that  system  of  culture 
is  not  the  most  suitable,  apart  from  the  large  amount  of  additional  labour 
necessary  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture  about  the  roots 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  cultivation  of  all  but  one  or  two  are  obtained  by  growing  them  in 
pots,  baskets,  or  pans,  with  sphagnum  and  an  abundance  of  crocks.  The 
strong  upright-growing  species,  such  as  A.  eburneum,  and  its  beautiful 
varieties  A.  sesquipedale  and  A.  Ellisi,  appear  to  greater  advantage  and 
succeed  more  satisfactorily  in  pots,  and  in  a general  way  they  should  be 
grown  in  them.  The  importance  of  having  pots  that  are  perfectly  clean 
both  inside  and  out  has  been  so  frequently  insisted  upon  that  it  need 
hardly  be  alluded  to  ; but  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  less 
essential  to  use  clean  crocks  also,  and  as  they  can  be  washed  with  but 
little  trouble  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  crocks  that  are  otherwise  than 
in  a clean  state.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  about  one-half  of  their 
depth  with  crocks  if  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  nearly 
two-thirds  if  of  larger  size,  the  crocks  in  each  case  to  be  comparatively 
large  in  size.  On  these  a layer  of  sphagnum,  previously  scalded  to  make 
an  end  of  infect  life,  should  be  placed  to  receive  the  roots.  The  most 
suitable  time  for  repotting  angraecums  is  immediately  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  as  they  soon  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  the  roots 
in  consequence  take  possession  of  the  new  material  before  there  is  any 
possibility  of  its  becoming  sour.  The  exact  preparation  each  plant  should 
undergo  when  shifted  must  be  determined  entirely  by  its  condition.  In 
cases  in  which  the  roots  are  unhealthy  and  the  material  about  them  in  a 
sour  state  the  whole  of  the  latter  should  be  removed,  the  dead  or  decay- 
ing portions  of  the  roots  be  carefully  cut  away,  and  the  roots  be  washed 
by  the  simple  process  of  dipping  them  a few  times  into  a vessel  contain- 
ing tepid  water.  Those  which  have  become  leggy  and  are  furnished  with 
roots  up  the  stem  may  have  a small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  stem 
removed  to  allow  of  the  plants  being  put  lower  down  in  the  pot.  The 
lower  roots  must  be  spread  out  as  carefully  as  possible  on  the  moss  with 
which  the  crocks  are  covered,  and  the  new  moss  be  then  well  worked 
between  the  roots  and  be  packed  about  the  stem  to  a height  of  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  from  which  it  must 
slope  in  a gradual  manner.  Plants  that  are  in  a thrifty  state  and  the 


roots  in  a thoroughly  healthy  condition  will  only  require  a portion  of  tho 
old  material  removed  from  tho  surface  and  sides,  and  they  should  as  a 
rule  bo  put  into  pots  one  size  larger,  whilst  tho  others  will  do  better  if 
returned  to  pots  of  tho  same  size,  or  oven  one  size  larger.  A few  of  tho 
small  kinds,  such  as  A.  citratum,  grow  more  satisfactorily  and  appear  to 
greater  advantage  in  shallow  orchid  pans,  such  as  those  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  now  so  largely  employed  in 
tho  leading  metropolitan  nurseries.  For  a good  specimen  of  the  species 
mentioned,  and  others  of  similar  habit  of  growth,  a pan  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter  will  suffice.  This  should  have  an  inch  or  so  of  comparatively 
small  crocks  spread  over  tho  bottom  and  tho  plant  be  put  in  it  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  in  a pot,  excepting  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise 
the  moss  quite  so  high  above  tho  level  of  the  rim. 

A high  temperature  and  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  when  tho  plants 
are  in  full  growth  are  essential.  As  indicating  the  temperature  most 
suitable,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  thermometer  should  range  from 
70  deg.  to  80  deg.  from  March  to  the  end  of  August,  and  from  Go  deg. 
to  70  deg.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  From  tho  commencement 
to  the  completion  of  the  growth,  or,  to  put  the  case  more  plainly,  during 
the  period  embraced  by  the  two  months  first  mentioned,  the  supplies 
of  water  to  the  roots  must  be  liberal  without  being  excessive,  with  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a light  syringing  overhead  once 
a day  during  bright  weather,  the  afternoon  being  preferable.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  the  material  must  be  maintained  in  a nice  moist 
state  only.  Shading  will  be  requisite  during  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  scorching  of  the 
foliage,  for  they  bloom  more  freely  and  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  plants  in  the  most  perfect  health  when  they  arc 
not  subjected  to  a dense  shade  during  the  growing  season.  Increase  of 
stock,  it  must  be  added,  is  effected  by  means  of  the  shoots  or  oflsets  pro- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  stems,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  roots. 

The  following  are  the  best  for  general  cultivation  of  those  avail- 
able 

Anrjrmcum  bilobum. — A small-growing  species  of  neat  habit,  which 
is  best  grown  in  a small  pan  of  the  description  above  referred  to.  The 
flowers  are  furnished  with  comparatively  long  tails  and  are  produced  in 
elegant  spikes. 

A.  Chailhianum. — An  interesting  and  beautiful  species  with  bold 
foliage  ; the  flowers  white  with  long  spurs  or  tails  tinged  with  green  and 
borne  in  drooping  spikes.  It  should  be  grown  in  a shallow  pan  or  on  a 
block  to  which  a small  quantity  of  sphagnum  has  been  attached,  the  block 
being  the  best  of  the  two. 

A.  citratum. — A charming  species,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  small- 
growing kinds,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  has  become  comparatively 
plentiful  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  has 
broad  foliage,  in  form  resembling  that  of  the  phalsenopsis,  and  produces 
its  small  straw-coloured  flowers  on  gracefully  arching  spikes,  averaging 
about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  they  are  so  closely  set  in  a double  row 
as  to  form  wreaths  of  the  most  pleasing  character. 

A.  eburneum. — This  is  the  most  noMe  in  growth  of  the  genus,  and  has 
an  efiective  appearance  even  when  not  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
erect  and  sword-like,  and  the  large  white  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  borne 
on  erect  spikes,  a dozen  blooms  or  so  on  a spike.  A eburneum  siiperbum, 
distinguished  by  its  larger  flowers,  and  A.  eburneum  virens,  remarkable 
for  its  more  graceful  habit  and  the  greenish  tinge  of  its  flowers,  are  two 
superb  varieties  of  this  fine  species,  which  at  present  are  unfortunately 
rather  rare. 

A.  Mlisi. — A very  distinct  and  beautiful  species,  which  as  yet  is  not 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  admit  of  its  being  recommended  for  general  culti- 
vation. But  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  it  commands  should 
certainly  add  it  to  their  collections.  It  is  of  moderately  bold  growth,  and 
the  flowers  are  large,  of  the  purest  white,  very  sweet-scented,  and  pro- 
duced in  fine  spikes. 

A.  falcatum. — This  is  a pretty  small-growing  species,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  pure  white  and  sweetly-scented  flowers.  As  it  is  of  J apanese 
origin,  it  does  best  in  company  with  the  cattleyas  and  hnlias. 

A.  Kotschyi. — A very  distinct  and  beautiful  species  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. It  is  of  small  growth,  and  produces  its  handsome  ivory-white 
flowers,  which  are  furnished  with  a long,  curiously-twisted,  and  flesh- 
coloured  spur,  in  elegant  pendulous  racemes.  It  appears  to  best  advantage 
on  a block,  on  which  it  may  be  most  successfully  grown. 

A.  sesqidpedale. — This  is  the  most  distinct  and  decidedly  the  finest  of 
the  large-growing  species,  and  cannot  well  be  overpraised.  It  has  hand- 
some gracefully-arching  leaves  of  the  richest  green,  and  flowers  of  immense 
size  and  the  purest  white.  The  blooms  are  produced  on  spikes  bearing 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  four  to  six  each,  and  are  furnished  with  spurs 
averaging  fifteen  inches  long ; the  exact  length  being  as  a matter  of 
course  determined  by  the  vigour  of  the  specimen  and  the  development 
of  the  flowers.  Okchidophilist, 


The.  Wind  on  New  Year’s  Eve.— 

If  New  Year’s  Eve  niglit  wind  blow  south. 

It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth ; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea  ; 

If  north,  much  cold  and  storms  there  will  he ; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit ; 

If  north-east,  flee  it  man  and  brute. 

I found  a slip  with  the  above  upon  it  in  a very  old  MS.  book. — Harry 
HEMS,’in  Azotes  and  Queries.  


ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and  ' 
render  them  sound  and  white,  daily  use  should  be  made  of  Rowland’s  Odonto,  the  purest, 
most  fragrant,  and  non-gritty  tooth-po^vder  ever  made.  The  hair  also  may  be  kept  beauti* 
fully  soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  liability  to  fall  during,  and  become  dry  during  the 
damp  and  fog  of  winter  may  be  arrested  by  the  regular  application  of  Rowland  s 
Macassar  Oil.  Sold  everywhere.— [A  dvt.J 
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MUSCAT  GliAPES. 

Bv  WiLUAM  Cole,  The  Grove  Vinejanl,  Feltham. 

Thr  gossiping  paper  on  grapes  for  use  during  the  winter  season  wliich  I 
had  tlio  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  (Iaudenhiw’  Magazine  of 
December  dl  has  brouglit  me  several  letters  asking,  amongst  other  things, 
for  information  on  the  production  of  Muscat  grapes  for  sending  to  table 
during  the  summer  months.  Ueing  desirous  of  assisting  my  corre- 
spondents, as  far  as  I am  able,  and  other  readers  of  these  pages  also  who 
may  bo  in  need  of  advice,  I shall  now  briefly  refer  to  a few  points  of 
special  importance  in  the  management  of  the  vines  of  these  delicious  and 
u n grapes  intended  for  furnishing  the  early  supplies.  I 

shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  cultural  details  from  the 
striking  of  the  eyes  to  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  I would  direct  special 
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requirements  that  it  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  the 
same.  When  first  introduced  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  succeed  in  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  other  grapes  having  a muscat  flavour  and 
in  consequence  be  of  exceptional  value  because  of  its  adaptability  for 
more  general  culture  than  other, varieties  in  the  group.  Hut  the  promise 
has  not  been  fulhlled,  and  it  is  not  suprising  that  the  expectations  of  some 
of  the  more  sanguine  should  not  have  been  realized.  The  aroma  and 
high  flavour  found  in  it  and  allied  kinds  can  only  bo  developed  with  the 
aid  of  a high  temperature,  produced  either  by  means  of  sunshine  alone 
or  sunshine  in  combination  with  artificial  heat,  and  those  who  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  luscious  flavour  peculiar  to  these  grapes, 
either  in  the  produce  of  existing  varieties  brought  to  maturity  in  a com- 
paratively low  temperature,  or  in  the  crops  of  hardier  kinds,  will  have 
their  faith  rudely  shattered  and  experience  more  or  less  of  disappointment. 


LAUGE  MUSCAT  HOUSE,  IN  THE  GROVE  VINEYARD,  FELTHAM, 


attention  to  the  fact  because  some  of  my  correspondents  complained  tin 
many  points  were  dismissed  too  briefly  in  the  communication  referred  tc 
a oug  it  is  expressly  stated  at  the  commencement  of  my  remarks  ths 
dotaUa  ^“tontion  to  weary  the  readers  with  a mass  of  cultun 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  gro' 
muscats  other  than  the  well-known  Muscat  of  Alex.andria,  I would  sa 
that  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  when  well  finishe 
remarkably  handsome  ; but  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill,  no 
^ J'f*”'”®g6mont  of  muscats,  is  necossar 


^ -i  jh  liecOHaar 

to  ensure  its  presenting  a creditable  appearance,  and  skill  of  the  highei 
ord.jr  IS  essential  to  produce  first-class  oxarnrilos.  Venn’s  Dlack  Musci 
so  c ose  y ajiproachcs  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  appearance  and  cuUur 


We  occasionally  hear  of  crops  of  muscats  being  ripened  without  fire  heat, 
but  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  hot  summers  when  by  a judicious  regula- 
tion of  the  ventilators  the  vines  can  bo  afforded  the  requisite  warmth  to 
enable  them  to  ripen  their  crops  without  the  aid  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  Canon  Hall  Muscat  is  a noble  grape  when  it  sots  well,  but  this  is 
such  an  exceptional  occurrence  that  it  cannot  bo  recommended,  and  those 
who  are  disposed  to  grow  it  for  the  sake  of  the  imnienso  berries  will  act 
wisely  by  limiting  it  to  one  cane.  Tho  best  of  all  is  the  po])ular  TMuscat 
of  Alexandria,  which,  provided  tho  means  exist  for  giving  it  tlio  jirojior 
temperature  at  the  several  stages,  and  an  ordinary  degree  of  care  is 
exorcised,  will  jiroduco  heavy  crops  of  largo  and  haiulsoiue  bunohes.  It 
is  not  so  free  a setter  jierlnqis  as  fhe  Hlack  llniuburgh,  but.  if  if,  has 
Bulliciont  warmth  when  in  )iloi>m  ( liore  will  not  bo  much  ilillieuKy  m 
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obtaining  a good  “sot.”  Thoro  aro  not  wanting  grapo-growors  who 
advocate  a comparatively  low  tomporaturo  during  tho  timo  muscats  aro 
in  bloom,  and  to  show  how  far  their  conclusions  aro  wide  of  tho  mark  I 
would  montion  the  fact  that  if  wo  have  one  bunch  which  does  not  set 
so  well  as  could  bo  wished  it  is  invariably  near  a ventilator,  whore  it  is  at 
times  exposed  to  a lower  temperaturo  than  the  others,  whilst  bunches 
that  aro  so  close  to  tho  pipes  as  to  almost  lay  upon  them  set  every  flower. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  by  maintaining  a high  temperature  andl  a compara- 
tively dry  atmosphere,  our  muscats  set  so  thickly  that  wore  I not  to  give 
two  or  three  of  my  boys  a fortnight’s  holiday  immediately  after  tho 
flowering  of  the  vines  from  which  the  late  supplies  are  obtained,  and  turn 
them  into  the  vineries  armed  with  a pair  of  scissors  each,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  thin  the  crop  within  the  time  available.. 

As  regards  tho  form  of  structure  best  suited  for  early  crops,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  a loan-to  similar  in  character  to  my  largest  house  is 
the  most  suitable  ; the  length  to  be  regulated  by  the  requirements.  Of 
this  structure  an  illustration  is  given  herewith,  prepared  from  a drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Slocomb  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  just  after  we 
had  commenced  to  cut  the  crop.  This  house,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  page  759  of  the  last  volume  of  the  GARnENERs’  Magazine,  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  thirteen  feet  wide  inside,  twelve  feet  high,  with 
sixteen-feet  rafters,  and  a pathway  about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  rafters  rest  upon  a wall-plate  about  fifteen  inches  above  the  level, 
and  along  tho  front  and  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  openings  are  provided 
for  the  admission  of  air.  By  having  houses  somewhat  below  the  surface, 
as  in  this  case,  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  with  less  difficulty 
and  expense  than  when  they  are  entirely  above  the  surface,  but  they  do 
not  have  such  a striking  appearance.  On  cold  wet  soils  they  should  be 
entirely  above  and  very  little  of  tho  border  be  below,  but,  as  already 
stated,  we  have  several  feet  of  loam  resting  upon  a good  bed  of  gravel. 
The  houses  may  be  two  feet  or  so  higher  to  give  an  increased  length  of 
rafter,  but  the  lofty  structures  so  frequently  seen  in  gardens  are  not  the 
best  for  early  crops,  and  not  essential  to  the  production  of  first-class 
examples  later  on.  For  crops  to  be  sent  to  table  from  the  beginning 
of  August  onwards,  either  lean-tos  or  span-roofs  may  be  employed,  and 
if  the  latter  they  may  with  advantage  be  about  two  feet  wider  and  higher 
than  the  span-roofs  I have  had  erected  for  late  supplies,  and  described 
in  the  paper  which  appeared  on  December  31.  The  borders  should  be 
partly  inside  and  partly  outside  for  all  but  the  winter  crop,  and  for  that 
they  should  be  entirely  inside.  The  borders  of  our  lean-tos  are  about 
four  feet  in  depth,  and  of  the  little  span-roofs  six  feet,  and  having  regard 
to  the  character  of  so  many  soils,  I should  advise  a depth  of  four  feet  for 
all  but  those  in  gardens  which  either  lay  low  or  rest  upon  a cold  and 
heavy  subsoil.  Whether  they  are  wholly  above  or  below  the  surface, 
or  a portion  above  and  a portion  below,  will  depend  entirely  upon  local 
circumstances.  Experience  has  shown  that  concrete  and  drainage  are 
not  wanted  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  border  can  be  formed  upon  a 
natural  bed  of  gravel,  but  in  alt  other  cases  they  will  be  wanted.  Con- 
crete is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  unslaked  lime  with  seven  or  eight 
parts  of  gravel,  and  then  adding  sufficient  water  to  work  the  mass  into  a 
thick  paste.  It  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  border 
to  a depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  when  set  brick  rubble  or  stones 
should  be  laid  over  it  to  a depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  to  form  the 
drainage,  which  in  its  turn  ought  to  be  covered  with  strips  of  turf  to 
prevent  the  soil  filtering  down  and  checking  the  ready  escape  of  the 
superfluous  water.  Good  substantial  loam  must  form  the  staple  of  the 
border,  and  if  taken  from  the  surface  of  a pasture  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  so  much  the  better.  The  exact  depth  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil,  as  in  some  places  the  turf  only  can  be  skimmed  ofl', 
whilst  in  others  it  can  be  taken  to  a depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Here 
we  simply  trenched  over  the  staple  to  a depth  of  four  feet  and  added 
manure  and  soot.  To  every  three  or  four  loads  of  loam  one  load  of 
horse-droppings  and  a sack  of  soot  should  be  added,  and  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  retentive  in  character  an  addition  of  one  load  of  lime  rubble  to  every 
four  loads  of  the  mixture  will  be  necessary.  In  all  cases  a moderate 
proportion  of  lime  rubble  will  have  a beneficial  effect,  but  where  the 
loam  is  naturally  open  and  the  rubble  difficult  to  obtain  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  formation  of  the  borders  it  is  preferable  to  make 
a small  proportion  at  first  and  then  add  to  it  annually,  or  every  second 
year.  It  is  a very  good  plan  when  the  borders  are  partly  inside  and 
partly  outside  to  make  four  feet  of  the  outside  and  four  feet  of  the 
inside,  or  eight  feet  in  all,  aud  then  add  three  feet  to  it  annually, 
alternately,  inside  and  out. 

The  vines  may  be  planted  at  any  time  between  October  and  March  in 
a dormant  state,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  month  last  mentioned  to 
the  end  of  May  in  a growing  state.  Vines  of  the  previous  year  should 
be  selected,  and  these  should  have  been  grown  without  the  aid  of  bottom 
heat,  be  well  ripened  rather  than  stout,  and  be  pruned  early  enough  in 
the  winter  for  the  wounds  to  heal  perfectly  before  the  growing  season 
commences.  The  roots  must  be  carefully  loosened  and  spread  out  to 
enable  them  to  strike  readily  into  the  new  soil,  and  the  vines  be  planted 
low  enough  for  an  inch  or  so  of  the  stem  to  be  buried  in  the  border,  and 
the  sod.  must  be  made  firm  about  them.  Unless  the  vines  have  to  be 
planted  outside  and  brought  through  the  wall,  or  have  to  be  between  the 
wall  and  pipes  almost  close  to  it,  a new  cane  should  be  obtained  from 
near  the  base.  In  either  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  mentioned,  the 
vines  should  invariably  bo  planted  when  at  rest. 

During  the  first  year  the  vines  must  be  assisted  with  sufficient  heat 
to  promote  a vigorous  growth  and  ensure  well-ripened  wood,  and  the 
temperature  should  range  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.  with  free  ventdation. 
To  ensure  the  lower  part  of  the  canes  being  stout  and  furnished  with 
plump  buds  at  the  base,  they  should  have  the  points  nipped  out  at  every 
three  feet,  the  last  stopping  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  rafter.  The  laterals 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  extend  freely.  The  second  season  they  may  be 
cut  back  to  one-third  of  their  length,  the  third  year  to  two-thirds,  and 
in  the  fourth  they  should  be  left  the  entire  length  of  the  rafter.  Each 


year  they  should  carry  a crop  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  rods- 
say,  one  aud  a quarter  pounds  of  grapes  to  each  foot  run.  Superfluous 
bunches  must  bo  removed  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  seen  which  have  sot 
properly,  and  thinning  bo  commenced  shortly  afterwards,  and  bo  pro- 
ceeded with  briskly  until  completed.  A rather  liberal  extension  of 
lateral  growth  is  essential,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  stop  tho  bearing 
shoots  at  tho  second  loaf  beyond  tho  bunch,  and  to  leave  tho  other 
branches  tho  same  length.  Tho  laterals  produced  subsequently  to  bo 
stopped  immediately  beyond  tho  first  leaf  from  their  base. 

A period  ranging  from  six  to  seven  months  will  bo  required  by  tho 
vinos  for  bringing  their  crop  to  maturity,  from  the  time  they  arc  first 
subjected  to  fire  heat ; and  the  time  of  starting  the  muscat  house  must 
be  determined  by  the  period  at  which  tho  ripe  fruit  is  re(juired.  llipo 
muscats  may  be  had  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  ; but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  not  desirable  to  commence  so  early,  because  of  tho  im- 
mense strain  to  which  tho  vines  are  subjected.  In  the  majority  of 
gardens  the  end  of  January  or  the  early  part  of  February  will  be  the 
best  time  for  starting  the  muscat  house,  unless  the  grapes  are  required 
for  late  use,  in  which  case  tho  vines  should  bo  allowed  to  break  naturally, 
and  then  be  assisted  with  sufficient  artificial  heat  to  maintain  tho  tempe- 
ratures best  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  most  suitable  tem- 
perature for  starting  the  house  is  CO  deg.  by  day  and  05  deg.  by 
night.  When  the  shoots  are  pushing  freely  G5  deg.  by  day  and 
60  deg.  by  night.  When  the  shoots  are  three  or  four  inches  in 
length  70  deg.  by  day  and  G5  deg.  by  night,  and  from  the  time 
the  vines  are  in  bloom  until  the  grapes  are  ripe  85  deg.  by  day 
and  70  deg.  by  night.  In  each  stage  a rise  of  5 deg.  is  to  be  allowed 
on  the  day  temperature  during  periods  of  bright  sunshine.  A rather 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  allowed  until  the  berries 
begin  to  change  colour,  and  the  vines  should  be  syringed  daily  until  tho 
shoots  are  pushing  freely.  The  ventilation  must  be  liberal  at  all  stages 
without  being  excessive,  and  a sharp  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  weather 
during  the  early  stages,  and  the  ventilation  be  carefully  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  various  changes  in  it.  The  roots  in  the  outside  border  should 
be  protected  by  a covering  of  some  kind,  which  must  be  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  autumn  rains  have  thoroughly  moistened  the  border. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

By  James  Douglas. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  about  the  carnation  and  picotee 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  seems,  by  the  letters  received  recently,  that 
information  is  still  wanted  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  time  of 
the  year  has  now  arrived  in  which  the  plants  of  all  kinds  demand  our 
attention.  There  are,  first,  the  perpetual-flowering  varieties,  which  have 
been  very  much  improved  in  variety  and  quality  recently,  and  are  in- 
valuable for  supplying  beautiful  sweet-scented  flowers  all  the  year  round  ; 
but  they  are  most  valued  during  the  winter  months.  The  demand  for 
this  section  of  carnations  is  so  great  that  the  supply  is  seldom  more  than 
equal  to  it.  The  advent  of  Mens.  A.  Alegatiere’s  seedlings,  of  a much 
dwarfer  habit  than  any  of  the  varieties  we  had  previously  grown,  infused 
fresh  blood  into  them,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  has  obtained 
numerous  seedlings  of  this  dwarf  habit,  and  a very  much  greater  variety 
of  colour.  Some  of  these  have  been  recently  described  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine,  after  they  had  been  exhibited  and  received  first-ciass  certi- 
flcates  at  South  Kensington.  What  we  want,  I think,  in  these  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties  is  good  shaped  flowers  with  pods  that  do  not  burst, 
and  of  decided  colours  ; a good  scarlet,  such  as  A.  Alegatiere  ; a rose, 
such  as  Annie  Williams  or  Rose  Perfection,  and  Miss  Jolliffe,  pale  pink. 
There  are  a number  of  good  white  varieties,  of  which  La  Belle,  Guelder 
Rose,  and  White  Swan  may  be  cited. 

Heather  Bell  is  a comparatively  new  variety  of  great  merit  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Turner,  in  whose  nursery  it  was  raised.  It  is  a full  fringed  pink 
variety.  If  it  is  intended  to  use  any  of  these  carnations  to  aid  in  furnish- 
ing large  conservatories,  two-year-old  plants  answer  well.  Some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  I saw  about  fifty  plants  of  this  kind  flowering  in  a large 
establishment  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  October,  from  which  handfuls 
of  flowers  could  be  gathered  daily.  For  ordinary  purposes  perhaps 
young  plants  are  the  best,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  once. 
The  small  succulent  side  growths  strike  roots  freely  in  a temperature  of 
55  deg.  with  a bottom  heat  of  85  deg.  or  so.  After  they  are  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  on,  first  into  small  pots  and  then  into  large  60’s,  grow- 
ing them  on  under  glass  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  position  out  of  doors,  but  sheltered  a little  from  south- 
west gales,  which  snap  oflf  the  side  growth,  even  if  they  are  carefully  tied 
in.  These  early-propagated  plants  flower  from  October  onwards  ; but  to  do 
them  well,  and  to  obtain  a succession  of  well-formed  flowers,  they  must 
have  a temperature  at  night  of  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  to  flower,  and  a 
rather  dry  atmosphere. 

The  florists’  carnations  require  attention.  We  will  have  our 
plants  potted  into  flowering  pots  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
middle  of  February.  The  plants  are  looking  extremely  well,  and 
have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots.  It  ought  to  be  well  understood 
that  the  plants  at  this  season  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  much,  so  that 
where  there  are  two  plants  potted  in  a sixty-sized  pot  it  may  be  better, 
if  the  roots  are  intertwined  together,  to  pot  them  as  they  are  rather  than 
part  them  out.  We  use  for  our  potting  purposes  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
inch  pots,  and  occasionally  a ten-inch  one  ; but  we  do  not  care  for  very 
large  pots,  and  tho  most  of  them  are  potted  in  eight  and  nine  inch  pots, 
two  plants  in  each.  The  seven-inch  pots  are  used  for  single  plants.  The 
potting  material  for  carnations  must  be  rather  rich,  and  composed  of 
good  turfy  clayey  loam  to  which  has  been  added  a fourth  part  of  rotten 
stable  manure,  and  as  much  leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand  added  to  it, 
and  some  small  nodules  of  charcoal.  Some  persons  after  repotting  their 
plants  stand  them  in  the  open  air,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  so  early 
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iia  l<obriiary  or  even  March.  Wo  place  ours  in  cold  frames  until 
they  are  well  established,  and  then  stand  them  out  of  doors, 
until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  when  they  are  removed  to  a place 
under  glass  ; all  they  want  is  shelter  from  rain  and  sun  to  preserve 
the  flowers  for  as  long  a period  as  possible. 

Picotoes  reejuire  the  same  treatment  as  carnations,  and  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  same  pests,  and  subject  to  the  same  diseases.  We 
find  that  green  fly  is  the  most  troublesome  pest  wo  have  to  contend  with  ; 
it  gets  on  the  plants  and  spreads  in  mild  weather,  even  in  winter  ; but 
we  take  care  to  destroy  it  at  that  season  by  fumigating  them  with 
tobacco  smoko.  During  summer  the  fly  gets  on  the  flower  stems  and  pods, 
checking  their  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  calyx  begins  to  open  they  got 
inside  and  speedily  spoil  the  flo  wors.  lied  spider  will  also  occasionally 
got  on  the  loaves  in  very  hot  dry  weather,  but  it  will  not  bo  able  to  do 
this  if  the  plants  are  syringed  daily  in  hot  weather.  A very  troublesome 
disease,  which  is  all  too  common  in  some  of  the  best-managed  collections, 
but  which  I am  glad  to  say  has  not  yet  appeared  at  Loxford,  but  which 
sadly  tried  the  patience  of  Mr.  Dodwoll  when  ho  was  at  Clapham  : he 
calls  it  gout,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  disease  I also  saw  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Moore  has  forwarded  specimens  to 
Mr.  Berkeley,  and  the  disease  has  been  very  clearly  described  in  the 
Cr  cti  dene')  s Clwonicle,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  caused  by  a worm,  very 
readily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustic  materials.  Now  that  we 
know  what  the  disease  is,  we  are  one  step  at  least  nearer  to  a cure  for  it. 

, worth  while  to  give  a long  list,  as  nearly  all  the  varieties 

published  ia  the  trade  catalogues  are  worth  growing.  It  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  florist  section  has  been  quite  as  much  improved  as  the  per- 
petual-flowering varieties,  principally  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  of 
Oxford  ; Simonite,  of  Sheffield  ; Turner,  of  Slough  ; Dr.  Abecrombie,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  Rev.  C.  Pellowes,  of  Shottesham  Rectory.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  has  been  singularly  successful  with  the  carnation,  and  has  improved 
all  the  classes,  but  especially  that  previously  weak  class  the  scarlet 
bizarres,  although  he  has  also  improved  the  crimson  bizarres.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  was  very  successful  a few  years  ago  in  raising  a 
tine  batch  of  yellow  picotees  from  Prince  of  Orange  ; they  are  quite 
a new  departure  from  the  old  weakly-growing  varieties  that  the  old 
florists  bad  to  work  upon  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  yellow  colour  is  not 
ao  deep  in  some  of  the  varieties  as  he  would  like  ; but  doubtless  Mr. 
lurner,  with  his  usual  perseverance,  will  soon  remedy  this. 


THE  EPPING  FOREST  NATURALISTS’  FIELD  CLUB. 

The  last  issue  (Part  5)  of  the  “Epping  Forest  Field  Club  Transactions”  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  publications  of  the  kind  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  We  direct  attention  to  it  because  of 
Its  merits,  and  the  suggestion  it  conveys  in  those  merits  of  work  that  may 
be  carried  on  almost  anywhere  by  ardent  spirits  in  the  search  for  know- 
ledge. It  has  often  been  said  that  every  square  yard  of  this  old  country  is 
in  some  way  or  other  associated  directly  with  our  history  and  our  institu- 
tions, and  therefore  there  are  many  happy  hunting  gi'ounds  for  naturalists 
and  archiBologists  besides  the  sylvan  shades  to  which  these  “Transactions” 
refer.  Nevertheless,  this  beautiful  tract  of  country  has  special  claims  on 
our  attention  in  a general  way,  and  very  special  claims  on  the  attention  of 
Londoners,  and  extra  special  claims  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
suburbs,  to  which  the  forest  is,  as  once  it  was  to  the  writer  of  this,  a botani- 
cal school,  an  open-air  museum,  and  a glorious  playground. 

T contents  of  this  part  comprise  papers  on  the  formation  of 

a Local  Museum,  by  Mr.  Hartiug  ; on  Infusoria,  by  Mr.  Saville  Kent:  on 
the  earAwork  known  as  Ambresbury  Banks,  by  Major-General  Pitt  Rivers  • 
on  the  Distribution  of  the  British  Flora,  by  Professor  Boulger  : and  a very 
copious  summary  of  proceedings  in  the  field  and  in  the  meeting  room,  and 
sometimes  at  the  snug  hostelries  where  the  “club”  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  garnished  with  a fringe  of  “visitors,”  regales  itself  with  dinner 
or  tea. 

The  paper  on  Ambresbury  Banks  is  the  most  important  of  the  series.  It 
recounts  a systematic  exploration,  and  some  conclusions  thereupon  resulting 
The  tendency  of  the  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  accepted  tradition  that 
this  was  .a  camp  of  Boadicea;  at  all  events,  it  is  declared  to  be  unmistak- 
ally  Ijritish.  It  is  pretty  evident  also  that  when  this  camp,  which  is  now 
densely  clothod  with  wood,  was  originally  formed,  the  country  was  all  open, 
treeless,  and  in  a very  wild  condition.  Thus  we  learn  that  to  speak  of  it  as 
primeval  forest  would  be  to  employ  a solecism ; and  indeed  the  general 
character  of  the  timber  m all  this  district  suggests  that  the  place  was 
afforested  in  comparatively  recent  times  by  some  of  our  hunting  English 
kings.  On  that  point,  perhaps,  there  may  be  much  said  : let  it  suffice  for 
the  present  that  the  ethnic  character  of  this  earthwork  has  been  deter- 
mmed,  and  let  it  also  be  noted  that  in  the  paper  ref  erred  to  there  is  nothing 
said  about  the  name  it  boars,  for  perhaps  thereby  hangs  a tale.  Certainly 
the  name  does  associate^  it  with  Avebury.  Amesbury,  and  other  supposed 
associations  with  Am  W the  Romanized  British  kin who 

mthe  year  457  fought  against  the  Saxons  to  their  discomfituro,  who  taught 
orstonehenie'^’’  who— so  Geoffrey  says-was  the  founder 

„ 7'-^“  reports  of  proceedings  are  full  of  interest.  They  refer  to  findings 
if  and  ancient  works  of  art.  T^re  are  notes  on 

chnr  0^  the  c^alk  the  district,  and  more  espe- 

c ally  of  the  cha  k formation.  There  are  also  records  of  visits  to  old 
churches,  baronial  halls,  earthworks,  stone  quarries,  and  springs.  On  one 

ffinrila'kM'’ammr^  exhibited  his  beautiful  Lllection  of 

freouent  occurimeo  described  them,  adding  some  particulars  of  the 

trequent  occurrence  of  those  things  in  gravel  beds,  and  the  conclusions 
idiiced  therefrom.  Wo  conclude  this  notice  by  wishing  the  club  a pros- 
perous time  in  the  season  that  is  opening.  ^ ® 
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THE  PELARGONIUM  SOCIETY. 

Ihe  officers  for  1881-2  are:  (Jhalrmun — Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; Kive-C'/taiman— William  Paul,  F.L.S.,  Waltham 
Cross  ; lion.  Treasurer — Henry  Little,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge  ; lion, 
Secretary — Shirley  Hibberd,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

The  objects  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  are  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  various  groups  or  sections  of  the  genus  Pelargonium;  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  new  species,  and  the  raising  of  new  varieties  and  hybrids  • 
to  give  system  and  method  generally  to  the  practice  of  hybridization  in 
this  family.  Members  subscribe  not  less  than  21s.  each  annually. 

Repoet  of  the  Committee  poe  the  Year  1881. 

The  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  society  is  in  a 
thriving  state  and  owes  its  success,  as  they  believe,  to  the  steadfastness  of 
Its  devotion  to  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  established.  It  has 
become  abundantly  evident  that  special  efforts  and  organizations  are  needed 
in  (lertain  special  departments  of  floriculture  to  ensure  full  representation 
of  important  cLsses  of  flowers,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  improvement 
and  vindicate  their  position  in  the  English  garden.  This  society,  in  seeking 
to  advance  the  pelargonium  in  popularity,  as  well  as  in  variety  and  qualitv 
has  been  liberally  supported  ; but  there  is  a constant  need  for  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  ensure  the  means  needful  for  sustaining  and  en- 
larging Its  operations,  and  they  are  bound  to  appeal  to  the  members  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  augment  the  subscription  list  and  win  new  adherents 
to  the  cause. 

The  exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington,  June  28  and  29,  was  in  everv 
respect  satisfactory,  and  in  a few  of  the  classes  a great  advance  was  mani- 
fested, while  in  others  there  was  at  least  average  excellence  and  spirited 
competitions.  It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  on  this  occasion 
double  zonals  were  shown  in  finer  condition  than  they  have  ever  been  at  any 
previous  public  exhibition.  The  amount  paid  in  prizes  was  £124  lOs., being 
*•11  -n  ■ amount  paid  last  year.  The  following  particulars 

will  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  society In  1875  the  amount  paid  in 
prizes  was  £40 ; in  1876,  £36  10s. ; in  1877,  £87  2s.  6d.  ; in  1878,  £78  7s  6d  • 
m 1879,  £90  10s. ; in  1880,  £109 ; in  1881,  £124  10s.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
statement  ofuaccounts  .that  the  treasurer  has  now  a balance  in  hand  of 
i.41  9s.  Id. 

The  critical  inspection  of  seedling  [pelargoniums  and  the  awardimr  of 
certihcates  to  varieties  deemed  worthy  of  formal  approval  are  very  impor'tant 
parts  ot  the  duties  of  the  committee.  On  June  14,  June  28,  and  July  12 
certihcates  were  awarded  by  judges  appointed  for  the  task,  the  awards 
C^rtfficates^^'^'^'  meaning  in  every  ease  First-class 


Date. 

Name  of  Variety. 

June  14 

5)  >» 

>)  V 

„ 28 

Charles  Darwin  .... 
Robert  Fortune  .... 
MdUe.  J.  Wouters,  29 
Luev  Lemoine 

n i 

Annie  Hemsley 

Magnet  

Superb  

Britomart 

Christabel 

M 

Duke  of  Albany  .... 
The  Abbot 

I)  J 

Belle  du  Jour  

M J) 

July  IG 

Mr.  Ashby 

Metallica  

Henri  Cannell 

MontBIano  

Mad.  Harmanf. 

>>  >7 

Mignonette  (76)  .... 

Group  or  Clas 


Double  Zonal. 
Dble.  Ivy-levd 
Dble.  Ivy-levd 


Decorative 
Show  . . . . 
Show  . . . . 


Ivy-levd. 


Raiser. 


M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
Mr.  Hemsley . . 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Beck  . . . . 
Mrs.  Beck  .... 
Mrs.  Beck  .... 
E.  B.  Foster  . . 
E.  B.  Foster  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
J.  & J.  Hayes 
J.  & J.  Hayes 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 
M.  Lemoine  . . 


Exhibitor. 


E.  Hort.  Soc. . . 
R.  Hort.  Soc. . . 
R.  Hort.  Soc. . . 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
H.  Little,  Esq. 
Mr.  C.  Turner 
Mr.  C.  Turner 
R.  Hort.  Soc... 
J.  & J.  Hayes 
J.  & J.  Hayes 
R.‘Hort.  Soc.. . 
R.  Hort.  Soc. . . 
R.  Hort.  Soc.. . 
R.  Hort.  Soc. . . 


Award 


F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 

F.C.C. 


The  committee  have  further  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  the  council  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  respect  of  the  conveniences  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
committee  for  the  holding  of  exhibitions,  the  care  bestowed  on  this  society’s 
collection  of  pelargoniums  at  Chiswick,  and  an  annual  grant  of  money  in 
aid  of  the  prize  list.  While  thanking  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
many  favours  freely  granted,  it  is  a mere  duty  also,  and  certainly  a pleasure 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  to  offer  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  o-arden 
superintendent,  for  his  able  and  cheerful  co-operation. 

The  progress  of_  the  society  may  be  illustrated  by  a statement  of  the 
annual  totals  of  prizes  offered  and  taken,  thus  : — 


1875 

187(5 

1877 

1878 


Prizes  offered. 
£ s.  d. 
60  0 0 
02  0 0 
, 104  10  0 
109  13  G 


Prize.s  taken. 

£ s.  d. 
. . 40  0 0 
..  SO  10  0 
..  87  2 0 
..  78  7 0 


£ s.  d. 

The  income  in  1875  amounted  to  71  8 0 

„ 1870  „ 93  6 0 

„ 1877  „ 88  12  0 

„ 1878  „ 109  4 0 


Prizes  offered.  Prizes  taken. 
£ s-  d.  £ a.  d. 

1879  ....  125  15  0 ....  91  10  0 

1880  ....  141  15  0 ....  109  0 0 

1881  ....  100  15  0 ....  124  10  0 


. £ s . d. 

The  income  in  1879  nmountod  to  121  15  0 

» 1880  „ no  13  0 

.1  1881  „ 127  18  0 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dor  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  liailinK, 
Portable  Kennels,  TravollinR  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  IMRcerios,  Ac. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paui,  Norwich.  Illustrated  CfttaloRUOs  sent  free  by 
post.— I Advt.] 

A FACT  WORTH  KNOWING. — The  reoently-pnhllshod  reports  of  Medical  Olllcer.' 
of  Health  show  that  the  mild  autumn  weather  and  excessive  rainfall  have  produci'd 
an  uni'Huai  ainount  of  Scarlet  and  Typhoid  Fevers  throughout  tlio  Uniteil  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  in  many  districts  excessive  mortality  from  Rleasles  and  Smallpox.  Every 
cautious  Householder  should  use  reliable  preventive  moasnres,  and  neiie  are  better 
tlian  WivshinR  witli  WUIGHT'iS  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  roe.emmeiided  alike  by  the  entire 
MeiMenI  Professieii  and  the  Public.  Let  tlie  Heap  be  in  every  lied  Iteem,  Bath  Ueem, 
and  Nursery,  and  when  you  purchiiHo,  Insist  iipim  hoiiiK  snpplloil  witli  Wright’s.  Befuse 
all  Imitations.  lAnvT,  | 
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®ijt  JtJoust,  ©ai'kii,  ani)  ^omc  jFarur. 

♦ 

Tirio  SI’MCTUK  01-’  Tino  imOCKKN. 

1 STOOD  at  smu'iHO  on  an  Alpine  hoislit 
\yiu'nco  plains  wore  visililo,  and  the  domed  sicy 
Spread  vacant  in  Hurone  immensity  ; 

Westward  beneath  my  foot  curled  vapours  white?, 

And  Rrew  and  gathered,  while  the  East  was  hright  : 

'J’hen  as  the  silver  wreaths  clomb  silently, 

Methnup;ht  a shadowy  Riant  stooplo-hiRli 
lowered  up  above  me  ringed  with  radiant  light. 

Standing  ho  boro  the  shape  of  me  who  stood 
Sole  on  that  summit ; yea,  ho  bowed  or  rose. 

Beckoned  or  threatened,  ns  my  varying  mood 
Constrained  his  movement ; till  the  light  that  grow. 

Wrought  from  the  strife  of  clouds  supreme  repose. 

And  heaven  once  more  was  still  and  stainless  blue. 

JouN  Addinoton  SraoNDS. 


THE  HOUSE. 

DuuiNd  the  winter  season  the  maintenance  of  the  leaves  of  plants  grown 
indoors  in  a perfectly  clean  condition  is  a matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  must  not  be  overlooked.  Owing  to  the  fires  being  constantly 
going  in  all  the  principal  apartments,  the  leaves  become  in  a very  short  time 
covered  with  a thin  layer  of  dust,  and  this  it  need  hardly  be  said  is  extremely 
lurttiu  in  its  effects  when  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  But 
it  ought  not  to  remain,  and  as  syringing  and  any  other  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  cleansing  the  foliage  of  ornamental  plants  that  may  be 
employed  in  the  summer  season  are  not  now  practicable,  careful  sponging 
or  the  leaves  should  be  resorted  to.  This  is  not  a tedious  process,  for  the 
leaves  ot  a comparatively  large  specimen  may  be  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
very  tevv  minutes,  and  the  number  that  can  be  conveniently  accommodated 
m an  ordinary  apartment  will  be  found  to  impose  a not  very  heavy  tax  on 
time  and  patience.  It  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  this  work 
that  a perfectly  clean  sponge  and  tepid  water  be  employed.  Birds  of  all 
kinds  require  rather  liberal  feeding,  and  to  be  kept  moderately  warm  and 
tree  trom  cold  draughts,  which  are  most  injurious  in  their  effects  ; at  the 
same  time  they  must  not  be  coddled  in  any  way. 


bo  no  trifling,  if  the  liost  residts  arc  to  be  obtained  from  the  Htiaee  at 
disposal. 

Sow  IN  THE  Oj'en  Quautekh,  ns  opportunities  offer.  Peas,  Beans, 
Parsnips,  Spinach,  Leeks.  Sow  on  warm  slopiis  Kadish,  Hardy  Lettuce, 
Cabbage,  Parsley.  Sow  in  heat,  to  transplant,  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
Cole^,  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  Melons,  Cucuuibers,  Cauliflowers,  Sweet  Basil, 
and  Sweet  Marjoram. 

Vines  may  be  propagated  now  from  eyes  in  a dung  frame,  where  the 
bottom  heat  is  steady  at  75  deg.  Vines  in  free  growth  to  have  plenty  of 
syringing,  except  while  in  flower.  A general  rise  in  temperature  may  now 
be  allowed. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  general  work  of  the  farm  is  in  full  swing  once  more,  and  the  plough 
goes  merrily,  although  the  land  in  many  places  is  pasty,  and  wants  a little 
more  drying.  Another  week  of  elean  weather  will  eneourage  the  sowing 
of  peas  and  beans  where  the  land  is  ready,  and  help  the  making  of  a seed 
bed  for  wheat,  oats,  and  roots,  when  the  time  eomea  for  sowing  them.  In 
any  and  every  case  the  most  important  business  of  an  arable  farm  now  is  to 
plough  down  stubbles  and  leas,  and  make  the  utmost  of  daylight  and 
favourable  weather  to  get  ready  for  seed  sowing,  while  as  a matter  of  course 
all  drainage  works  that  the  weather  has  arrested  should  be  forthwith  com- 
pleted, for  the  spring  is  coming.  The  Parsnip  as  a garden  crop  is  not  in 
high  favour,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  suit  every  palate,  and  it 
is  often  badly  cooked.  I3ut  as  a farm  crop  it  is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it 
is  at  once  profitable  as  regards  bulk  of  production,  and  a most  acceptable 
winter  food  for  cows  and  pigs.  It  must  be  grown  on  deep  well-tilled  land, 
and  is  often  put  on  a well-prepared  stubble.  The  quantity  of  seed  required 
is  7 lb.  per  acre.  The  seed  must  be  mixed  with  fine  dry  earth  or  sand,  and 
drilled  in  at  fifteen  inches  apart.  Cleaning  and  singling  must  be  attended 
to  betimes,  the  plant  to  be  left  at  six  inches  in  the  drill.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  sow  a little  of  the  cheapest  rape,  turnip,  or  barley  with  the  seed  to  mark 
the  rows,  so  as  to  allow  of  early  hoeing,  because  the  weeds  generally  get 
ahead  of  the  parsnips  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  unless  the  rows 
are  distinctly  marked  the  hoe  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have 
seen  a crop  of  fifteen  tons  taken  from  a good  loamy  land  with  very  little 
labour  considering,  the  sort  being  the  Large  Jersey,  which  is  the  best  for  a farm 
crop,  and  will  always  fetch  a fair  price  in  market.  Where  labour  is  scarce, 
however,  carrots  pay  better  than  parsnips,  and  are  especially  valuable  as 
winter  food  for  horses. 


THE  GARDEN. 

that  are  tender,  such  as  Portulacas,  Thunbergias,  Schizanthus, 
irnlox  Drummondi,  Cockscombs,  and  Celosias  to  be  sown  this  week  or  next. 

Auriculas.  Sow  seed  of  the  show  and  Alpine  varieties  on  nice  friable 
soil,  already  well  moistened,  and  lay  squares  of  glass  over  the  pans,  so  that 
he  necessary  till  the  plants  are  up.  If  in  heat,  it 
should  be  very  gentle,  though  a cold  frame  is  sufficient. 

AND  Camellias  to  be  kept  going  for  succession.  Take  care 
they  have  enough  water  while  forcing ; as  the  blooms  open  use  the  syringe 
less,  and  remove  them  to  a cooler  atmosphere  to  prolong  the  bloom. 

BEDDma  Plants. — Arrange  the  propagation  of  these  according  to  their 
nabits.  Those  that  require  to  make  a free  growth  before  they  bloom  to  be 
started  first,  and  those  that  come  into  bloom  quickly  may  be  deferred.  Be 
sure  that  the  old  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth  before  beginning  to  take 
cuttings.  00 


Cucumbers  recently  turned  out  may  be  suffering  from  excess  of  heat,  ir 
which  case  draw  some  soil  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  hillocks.  Make  sure 
or  a tew  reserve  plants. 

Flower  Garden. — When  the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  soil  in 
suitable  condition  dress  the  borders  with  rotten  dung  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  but  do  not  dig  or  disturb  the  soil,  or  many  bulbs  and  herbaceous 
plants  rnay  be  injured.  This  is  a good  time  to  make  banks  and  rockeries, 
preparatory  to  planting  them  in  spring.  Save  all  handsome  loppings  oi 
trees  tor  rustic  work  : large  boughs  of  apple  and  oak  are  most  valuable  foi 
such  purposes.  Planting  had  best  be  deferred  j but  if  the  weather  is  mild 
and  dry  deciduous  trees,  roses,  and  hardy  bulbs  may  be  put  in. 

• Planting  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  for  evenness  of 

size  and  shape,  and  sets  of  a medium  size  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those 
that  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  If  large  potatoes  must  be  used 
ey  should  be  cut,  and  the  crowns  should  be  planted  separately  from  the 
sides,  because  the  crops  from  crowns  and  sides  do  not  ripen  off  at  the  same 
ime.  Large  whole  sets  generally  disappoint  the  planter,  for  he  may  plant 
roots  ot,  say,  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  take  up  only  three  or  four  pounds  of 
po  atoes  irom  a root.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  reason  why  large  whole  sets 
pro  uce  so  little  is  as  far  removed  from  mystery  as  that  two  and  two  make 
contains  a great  number  of  eyes,  and  the  first  result  of 
^ ^ crowded  haulm,  and  the  multitudinous  shoots  suffocate  one 

another ; for  it  is  only  when  every  shoot,  and  we  might  almost  say  every 
ea  , IS  xully  exposed  to  air  and  light  that  the  growth  underground  is  satis- 
ac  ory.  In  preparing  sets  for  planting  it  is  advisable  to  expose  them  for 
some  time  to  light  and  to  very  lightly  sprinkle  them  occasionally,  so  as  to 
render  the  tubers  green  and  produce  short  plump  sprouts,  of  which  there 
wi  be  no  danger  of  their  being  rubbed  off  when  the  tubers  are  taken  to 
tne  quarters,  provided  ordinary  care  is  exercised. 

tove.— Plants  in  full  growth,  such  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias, 
Justicias,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  Achimenes,  must  have  a 
posi  ion  the  warmest  end.  Eepot  Allamandas  and  Clerodendrons 
uring  bright  frosty  weather,  and  place  on  moderate  bottom  heat.  Cut 
phelandras,  Poinsettias,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared,  and  keep 
a er  dry.  As  soon  they  commence  growing  repot  them  and  they  will 
early  next  season.  Be  very  careful  in  giving  water;  plants  at  rest 
none.  Make  ready  for  repotting  orchids ; sprinkle  the 
ao  ^ oremd  house  pretty  frequently,  but  water  the  roots  only  of  such 

^ for  general  collections  of  stove  plants, 

b5  deg.  by  night  and  65  deg.  by  day. 

nf  most  important  matters  to  think  of  now  is  the  stock 

thorn  order  their  seeds  a few  days  before  they  wish  to  sow 

si  VO  -Avooc  to  wait  weeks  before  they  obtain  them,  owing  to  the  exces- 
Dossihio  seed  tmde  in  the  spring.  Procure  the  seeds  as  early  as 

them  'Tv.o  them  at  hand  whenever  it  is  considered  desirable  to  sow 
weather  throughout  the  spring  is  so  capricious  that  there  must 


Waste  in  Combustion. — A lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.  R.S.,  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition, 
South  Kensington.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  work  the  committee  of 
the  exhibition  were  endeavouring  to  carry  out  was  a continuation  of  that 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  1819-20,  when  a Select  Com- 
mitte  was  appointed  to  consider  the  effect  of  factory  furnaces  on  public  health, 
and  in  1843,  when  another  committee  inquired  into  the  “Means  and  ex- 
pediency of  preventing  the  nuisance  of  smoke,”  and  a valuable  report  was 
issued  containing  the  evidence  of  Faraday,  who  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
reduction  of  smoke  from  coal-fires  in  private  houses  could  “ be  effected  in  a 
very  large  degree.”  As  professor  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Mr.  Roberts  felt 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  assist  in  the  effort  now  being  made  for  the 
abatement  of  smoke.  The  School  had  been  associated  with  this  work.  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche,  its  founder,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  its  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  having  in  1846  made  a valuable  report  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which 
they  said  that  “it  cannot  for  a moment  be  questioned  that  the  continued 
emission  of  smoke  is  an  unnecessary  consequence  of  the  combustion  of  fuel,” 
and  that  “as  an  abstract  statement  it  can  be  dispensed  with.”  Alluding  to 
early  efforts  in  this  direction.  Professor  Roberts  mentioned  that  the  “ Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society”  for  1681  contained  the  description  of  a grate 
that  consumed  its  own  smoke,  and  in  which  the  draught  was  so  perfect  that 
“ incense  made  no  smell  when  burned  in  it,  neither  did  red  herrings  broiled 
thereon.”  Probably  the  first  attempt  to  combat  the  smoke  nuisance  was 
made  by  James  Watt  in  1795.  Passing  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  his 
lecture.  Professor  Roberts  gave  at  length  both  the  chemical  and  physical 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  incomplete  combustion  was  wasteful,  and  furnished 
numerical  illustrations.  He  pointed  out  that  the  combustion  of  a complex 
fuel,  sueh  as  the  coal  generally  used  for  household  purposes,  was  complicated 
by  the  evolution  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  These  compounds 
became  split  up  in  the  presence  of  air  into  others  which,  while  being  more 
stable,  contained  less  carbon.  Hence  carbon  became  separated  in  the  floccu- 
lent  sooty  condition  that  constituted  smoke.  This  finely-divided  carbon 
could  alone  be  burnt  by  admitting  a supply  of  air  at  a sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature. After  all,  the  quantity  of  carbon  lost  in  soot  was  comparatively 
small  .when  compared  with  the  volume  of  air  through  which  it  was  dis- 
seminated, as  every  cubic  foot  of  the  densest  smoke  that  could  be  produced 
only  contained  one  grain- weight  of  carbon.  Small  as  the  amount  was,  its 
injurious  effects  had  been  abundantly  proved.  The  lecturer  referred  at  length 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Siemens,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  for  domestic  pur- 
poses we  should  ultimately  adopt  Dr.  Siemens’s  plan  of  converting  our  fuel 
into  gas  and  burning  it  in  a furnace  quite  separate  from  that  in  which  the  gas 
was  produced.  Count  Rumford  had  said,  early  in  the  century,  that  he  never 
visited  London  without  wishing  to  be  able  to  compute  the  immense  amount 
of  coal  in  the  black  cloud  that  hung  over  the  city.  We  had  now  data  that 
were  not  available  to  Count  Rumford,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  coal 
burnt  in  domestic  fireplaces  during  the  past  year  at  5,000,000  tons.  Professor 
Roberts  considered  that  the  soot  in  the  pall  that  might  hang  over  London  in 
a single  day  would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  50  tons  of  coal,  while  there  was 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  carbon  in  the  half-burnt  form  of  carbonic  oxide 
gas  was  at  least  five  times  as  much.  He  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  soot  was  always  an  indication  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  therefore  of 
waste. 


EPPS'S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Comforting.—"  By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  hy  a careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Sir.  lEpps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a const  itution  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  foititied  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold 
only  in  Packets  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 
Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use.-JADVT.] 
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THE  ESPIRITU  SANTO  PLANT. 

Ok  all  tho  orchidaceous  plants  that  grow  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  is 
none  that  appeals  to  tho  religious  sentiment  and  popular  imagination  so 
strongly  as  the  celebrated  dove  plant,  or  Eninritu  Santo  orchid.  The  exquisite 
mimicry  of  this  class  of  plants  is  seen  in  this  species  to  take  the  form  of  a 
dove  with  outspread  wiugs,  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  the  flower.  While 
other  and  more  gaudy  orchids  excite  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  beholder 
in  seeing  the  wonderful  likeness  to  bees,  butterflies,  and  other  insects,  the 
Eapiritu  Santo  appeals  to  a higher  and  nobler  sentiment.  The  plant  pro- 
duces a long  spike  of  yellowish-white  waxy  flowers,  yielding  a very  peculiar 
fragrance.  On  looking  at  tho  flower  the  centre  of  it  exhibits  a column  which, 
with  its  summit,  and  tho  projecting  gland  of  the  pollen  masses,  bears  a very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a dove,  whence  the  English  name  of  the 
genus. 

The  Spanish  ladies,  with  that  respect  for  the  imagery  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  the  dove  takes  so  prominent  a place,  associated 
the  name  with  the  bird  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  witness  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  and  by  this  name  it  is  still  known.  To  call  it  the  Holy  Ghost  flower 
sourids  harsh  and  even  irreverent  to  Protestant  ears.  The  effect  of  the 
Espfritu  Santo  flower  is  at  once  devotional  and  poetical.  That  it  should  form 
a striking  subject  for  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  Spanish  American  poets, 
who  have  seen  the  plant  in  its  native  woods,  is  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
They  have  not  only  celebrated  the  flower  in  their  verses  for  its  natural  beauty, 
wonderful  structure,  and  fragrance,  but  have  seized  on  it  to  express  and 
mourn  over  the  sorrows  of  poets  in  general,  to  whom  the  gift  seems  insepar- 
able, from  worldly  disappointment  and  privation.  Many  of  them,  in  order 
to  produce  the  works  that  continue  to  charm  the  world,  “had  no  time,”  as 
the  lamented  Agissiz  said,  “to  make  money.”  Thomas  Martin  Fuillet,  of 
Panama,  who  wrote  some  exquisite  pieces  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  died  young,  has 
a poem  on  the  Espfritu  Santo  flower  of  Panama,  addressed  to  a lady.  In  the 
two  last  verses  he  expresses  a hope,  when  he  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave,  that, 
although  he  expects  no  one  to  shed  a tear  to  his  memory,  some  kind  hand 
will  lay  on  the  black  pall  that  covers  his  coffin  a few  flowers  of  the  Espfritu 
Santo.  The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

Ah ! Cuando  a fnerza  de  tormentos  hdrridos 
Cese  de  palpitar  mi  corazon : 

Cuando  deje  esta  vida  triste  y misera, 

Para  dormir  tranquilo  en  el  panteon, 

Yo  se  que  nadie  vertera  una  lagrima  ; 

I ojala  que  siquiera  por  favor, 

Alguien  coloque  en  mi  enlutado  feretro 
Del  Espiritu  Santo  alguna  flor. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  very  common  in  Panama,  and  few  balconies  are 
without  them. 

The  Espiritu  Santo  Plant,  or  Pcristeria  data,  was  a favourite  of  the  nuns,  but 
cannot  be  made  to  go  on  flowering  in  Panama.  The  bulbs  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  a long  time,  but  they  refuse  to  produce  flowers.  They  must  have 
a period  of  rest  in  a comparatively  cool  atmosphere,  but  during  their  growth 
and  flowering  they  require  a cool  and  very  moist  atmosphere.  The  hot  and 
dry  seasons  send  them  to  sleep,  and  sleep  on  they  will  in  the  air  of  the  coast 
and  city,  while  such  conditions  of  the  requisite  moisture  and  temperature  are 
kept  from  them. 

The  supply  however  is  kept  up  by  several  Jamaica-men,  who  make  it  a 
business  to  seek  for  them  in  the  forests  that  skirt  the  higher  regions  through 
which  the  railroad  passes,  especially  about  Lion  Hill  Station.  They  are  not 
found,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  Veraquas  or  Chiriqui,  though  the  Cordilleras  of 
both  these  departments  abound  in  exquisite  and  rare  orchids.  These  plants 
are  often  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  and  before  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
Panama,  where  passengers  obtain  them  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  the 
dozen  of  bulbs  in  flower.  They  flower  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
Though  the  Espiritu  Santo  plant  belongs  to  the  terrestrial  orchids,  its  bulbs 
should  never  be  covered  with  earth,  as  is  generally  done.  They  should  be  put 
in  pots  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and,  though  they  require  a stronger  compost 
than  those  that  adhere  to  trees,  do  not  need  so  much  drainage  as  the  latter. 
The  Espiritu  Santo  is  best  grown  in  pots  with  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sandy  peat,  with  a good  quantity  of  water  during  their  period  of  growth, 
after  which  they  must  have  a good  season  of  rest,  and  be  kept  nearly  dry  at  the 
roots  ; if  allowed  to  get  wet  during  their  rest  they  are  apt  to  rot.  In  the  hot- 
houses in  Europe  this  plant  continues  blooming  for  two  months  when  the 
flower  spikes  are  strong.  In  Chiriqui  the  species  there  called  by  the  same 
name  is  a Cycnodies  having  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  Espiritu  Santo  plant 
of  Panama,  and  is  an  epiphyte  growing  on  trees,  and  so  named  from  the  flowers 
taking  the  form  of  a swan. 

There  exists  on  the  Isthmus  a variety  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  the  dove  a fawn  colour. — Journal  of  Applied  Sciences. 


LOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

Oeseevino  in  your  issue  for  January  14  some  remarks  on  a letter  in  which 
^he  writer  denounces  “ popular  science,”  it  has  occurred  to  mo  that  a few 
words  from  a looker-on,  who  feels  competent  to  speak,  may  prove  acceptable. 
If  it  were  possible  to  sympathize  with  the  letter  you  have  commented  on,  I 
should  certainly  lean  that  way,  because  of  my  long-cherished  passion  for 
poetry,  the  reading  of  which  is  one  of  my  constant  delights.  But  I am 
bound  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  writer  of  tho  leading  article,  for  I feel  with 
him  that  young  men  may  do  better  for  themselves  and  their  employers  by 
giving  their  minds  to  scientific  studies  than  in  cultivating  a taste  for  tho 
elegancies  of  poetry.  For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  poetry  is  but  an  orna- 
mental fringe  to  human  life,  and  wo  must  attain  to  a certain  degree  of 
culture,  and  acquire  a considerable  body  of  actual  knowledge,  before  wo  can 
hope  to  understand  it.  The  light  jingling  rhymes  that  gratify  the  readers 
who  profess  a fear  of  “ deep  books”  are  useful  to  them,  because  they  make 
no  demand  on  knowledge  or  thought ; but  to  road  Tennyson  or  Ruskin  with 
advantage  a man  must  lake  something  to  tho  book  or  he  will  bring  but 
little  away.  On  tho  other  hand,  to  learn  from  a book  what  no  poet  pretends 
to  teach,  /lanicly,  that  dew  docs  not  fall  as  rain  falls,  but  is  formed  whore 
found  by  a ju-occss  of  (.'ondcnsatlon  closdy  akin  t-o  distillation — to  huirn  tliis 
at  once  expands  tho  mind,  assists  in  the  useful  observation  of  Nature,  and 


serves  as  a schooling  to  the  mind  which  may  result  in  the  capability  to 
appreciate  tho  highest  poetry. 

As  I am  unknown  to  your  readers,  I may  without  improper  vanity  speak 
of  myself.  I am  not  a gardener,  but  I pretty  well  understand  the  gardeners’ 
position  in  respect  of  hie  reading  and  his  recreational  requirements.  He  is 
in  the  same  position  as  an  engineer,  having  to  acquire  a certain  mastery  of 
Nature’s  laws  and  of  materials  readiest  to  hand  for  success  in  business.  I have 
observed  that  our  great  gardeners  have  been  scientific  men  ; they  have  not 
been  poets,  and  probably  were  not  much  addicted  to  studies  of  poetry.  Our 
great  engineers  have  in  like  manner  triumphed  by  virtue  of  familiarity  with 
minute  facts,  as  well  as  comprehension  of  great  principles.  The  Stephensons, 
I apprehend,  were  not  ardent  readers  of  the  poets,  but  they  were  reverent 
students  of  Nature,  and  their  inventive  faculties  were  quickened  by  constant 
and  observant  contact  with  the  world.  The  young  gardener  may  do  well 
to  store  up  knowledge,  and  look  upon  poetry  as  a sort  of  intellectual  sweet- 
meat, to  be  enjoyed  sparingly  at  holiday  times. 

It  was  my  fate  to  be  born  amid  circumstances  that  tend  to  make  paupers. 
In  my  early  years  I rarely  had  enough  to  eat ; the  only  education  I obtained 
was  in  the  old-fashioned  “ charity  school,”  at  twopence  per  week ; but  it 
was  a good  school  of  its  kind,  and  it  gave  me  education  sufficient  to  start 
me  in  the  world  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  I entered  into  the  service  of  a 
bookseller,  and  joyfully  earned  four  shillings  a week.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  I made  for  myself  a position  in  life,  which  I still  hold,  my  earn- 
ings during  many  years  past  having  ranged  from  a thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  I owe  this  entirely  to  a passion  “ for  popular 
science.”  My  casual  readings,  at  odd  times,  with  no  one  to  advise  me,  were 
of  the  most  various  kind,  but  I never  lost  an  opportunity  for  cramming  in 
a few  facts,  always  feeling  that  I should  get  more  out  of  them  in  both  money 
and  joy  than  from  any  number  of  fancies.  I read  elementary  works,  com- 
prising children’s  books  on  botany,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
and  many  of  the  earliest  lessons  so  learned  have  been  useful  to  me  from 
time  to  time  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of  life.  I have  been  enabled, 
from  the  deck  of  a ship,  to  describe  the  constellations  and  indicate  the  paths 
of  the  planets  from  my  studies  of  star  maps  when  a boy  of  fifteen.  At 
that  age  I devoured  Lord  Brougham’s  discourses  on  popular  science  and  on 
the  Novum  Organum,  Herschel’s  "Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,” 
and  Mrs.  Somerville’s  “ Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.”  Por  many 
years  I worked  with  delight  at  Milner’s  " Gallery  of  Nature”  and  “ Gallery 
of  Geography,”  and  as  my  means  improved  I secured  better  books  and 
engaged  in  more  searching  studies. 

The  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  many  advantages  over  those  who 
were  my  contemporaries.  I remember  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of 
the  “ Penny  Magazine,”  in  March,  1832.  It  was  a grand  opening  of  the 
temple  of  knowledge  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  for  the  real  student 
it  could  only  serve  as  a stimulant  and  an  occasional  reminder  of  things  one 
must  know  more  about.  Systematic  teaching  adapted  for  the  untaught  had 
not  been  thought  of,  but  now  the  masters  of  science  are  busy  in  explaining 
first  principles,  and  it  is  a grave  mistake  for  any  man  who  has  the  interests 
of  gardeners  at  heart  to  decry  “ popular  science.”  I would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  “ science  primers  ” now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan.  These  are  small  books  that  may  be  carried  in  thepocket ; they 
are  essentially  " popular  ” in  style,  being  addressed  to  “the  people ; ” but 
they  are  sound  and  comprehensive,  and  calculated  to  kindle  within  the 
breast  of  a young  man  a flame  worthy  to  guide  him  and  many  to  higher 
heights  in  the  realms  of  physical  science.  In  this  series  occur  primers  on 
Botany  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker ; on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner ; on 
Geology  by  Professor  Geikie ; on  Chemistry  by  Professor  Roscoe  ; and  on 
Physics  by  Professor  Stewart.  And  yet  these  little  books  only  lead  us  to 
the  threshold  of  their  several  subjects ; they  are  intended  rather  to  whet 
the  appetite  than  to  feed  the  hungry  mind,  and  if  “ popular  science  ” is  to 
be  condemned,  such  books  must  be  consigned  to  the  fire-lighters.  There 
are  some  monthly  papers  in  progress  now,  such  as  “Self-Culture”  and 
“ Science  for  All,”  written  by  men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  the 
departments  of  knowledge  they  represent,  and  worthy  to  be  universally 
read  and  to  be  made  the  basis  of  serious  work  ; but  they  are  cast  inten- 
tionally in  the  " popular  ” mould  to  suit  them  to  the  tens  of  thousands  who, 
like  myself,  had  to  begin  the  world  with  [the  scantiest  possible  furnishing 
of  the  three  R’s,  and  not  knowing  how  to  spell  or  pronounce  pusillanimity. 

And  if  a comparison  is  to  be  made  between  popular  science  and  high- 
class  poetry,  I will  venture  the  opinion  that  the  first  is  not  only  calculated 
to  prove  most  useful,  because  necessarily  dealing  with  facts,  but  in  the  first 
instance  must  afford  the  most  delight.  A certain  amount  of  real  knowledge 
is  needful  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  commonplace  scenes  and  events  in 
Nature.  I have  rambled  over  the  world  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  I have 
often  found  the  poets,  and  the  students  of  poetry,  extremely  ignorant  when 
confronted  with  Nature.  “ I admire  the  whole,”  said  a poet  to  me,  when 
beholding  a grand  mountain  range,  “and  it  matters  not  to  me  what  rocks 
the  scene  is  made  of.”  But  I,  being  interested  in  the  geology  of  the  scene, 
said,  " I also  admire  the  whole,  and  I give  attention  to  the  parts,  and  I can 
tell  you  why  the  mountains  to  the  left  are  tinged  with  red,  and  those  on 
the  right  are  green  and  grey.”  To  this  ho  was  deaf,  because  ignorant,  but 
being  a poet,  he  thought  himself  an  interpreter  of  Nature.” 

Jevon  Scaefe  Howei.l. 


, MY 

SiNfi,  happy  Bird  of  Paradise, 

That  warhlest  in  tho  oar 
Whon  darkest  grow  tho  clouded  skies. 

And  life  looks  hloak  and  drear. 

TIiou  channest  every  fear,  my  love, 

'That  liaunteth  heart  and  brain  ; 

Thou  makest  Ileavon  shine  clear,  fair  dove, 
'Through  phantom  realms  of  pain. 

Dear  hope,  bright  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thy  rulllod  plumage  gleams 
'Through  tlio  dark  cypress-boughs  which 
'J’o  cloud  tho  land  of  dreams.  [rise 

Soft  lluttoror,  lot  me  fool  thy  wings 
U)ion  my  spirit  beat. 


BIRD. 

What  matter  though  the  roso-lcavos  fall  P 
Tho  violets  from  their  grave 

Spring  up,  and  fragrant  thouglits  recall, 
To  make  tho  doubter  bravo. 

Dear  Bird  of  Paradise  1 thy  notes 
Tlio  bitter  buds  unfold  ; 

, 'Thy  song  witli  angol-gladnoss  floats; 

I hear  tho  harps  of  gold  I 

I hear  tho  mossago.s  of  peace 
Brcatliod  in  tlio  frosty  air. 

Sing,  hapjiy  bird  I for  sorrows  ceaso 
With  thy  imploring  prayer  ; 

And,  shining  through  tho  mist  of  tears, 
liovo-lights  no  longer  dim  ; 

My  soul,  rejoiced  hy  scatter’d  fears, 


'That  sense  of  grief  for  earthly  tilings 
May  fade  in  visions  sweet. 


.loins  thy  thanksgiving  hymn. 


From  UownANi)  Buown's  now  " Songs  ami  Poems." 


January  2$,  iSSa. 
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Comsponlitnct. 


THE  ULUK  KOMAN  HYACINTH. 

I HAVE  grown  iho  Roman  hyacinth  with  blno  flowers  this  season  for  the 
first  time,  and  I must  say  that  I am  much  disappointed  with  it,  for  it  is 
in  no  way  equal  to  the  white  variety.  When  managed  in  the  same  way  it 
does  not  flower  so  well  nor  so  early  by  four  or  five  weeks.  It  has  also  a 
more  leafy  and  coarse  growth,  and  the  individual  flowers  are  very  thinly  set 
on  the  stem.  Its  only  merit  is  that  it  gives  a bit  of  fresh  colour  and  is 
useful  from  Christmas  onwards.  J.  C.  C. 

MELONS  IN  POTS. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  of  interest  to  some  at  least  of  the  readers  of  the 
Oardeners’  Magazine  to  know  that  melons  may  bo  successfully  cultivated 
in  pots  with  but  little  difticulty.  Last  year  I had  some  spare  plants  after 
filling  my  frame,  and  I thought  I would  grow  a few  of  them  in  pots.  I 
first  procured  three  pots  of  large  size,  and  put  a layer  of  half-rotten  manure 
in  each,  and  then  filled  them  with  a mixture  of  loam  and  well-rotted  manure. 
The  loam  was  obtained  from  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  and  had  been 
laid  in  a heap  for  some  time.  The  manure  was  added  in  small  proportions, 
and  the  heap  then  chopped  over  lightly  and  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  the  loam 
in  a rough  state.  The  soil  was  made  firm  and  rather  high  in  the  centre,  and  I 
put  one  plant  in  each.  The  pots  were  then  placed  on  the  stage  of  a cool  green- 
house. They  were  of  course  put  on  the  south  side,  so  as  to  receive  the  fullest 
possible  benefit  from  the  sun  heat.  In  a very  short  time  they  began  to  grow 
freely  and  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  the  shoots  were  trained  to  some  lattice 
tacked  to  the  front  lights.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  was  set  the  plants  were 
supplied  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  and  this  was  continued  throughout 
the  time  the  fruits  were  swelling.  During  the  time  the  crop  was  finishing 
off  they  were  supplied  in  a fairly  liberal  manner  with  clear  water.  Two  of 
the  plants  produced  four  fruits  each,  and  the  other  three.  The  dull,  cold, 
and  wet  weather  experienced  during  August  was  against  them,  particularly 
as  I had  no  means  of  heating  the  house.  I cut  the  first  fruit  of  the  plants 
in  pots  on  September  13,  .and  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  at  our 
autumn  show  with  it,  the  melons  being,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  judged  for  flavour.  The  variety,  I may  add,  was  the  Beechwood, 
which  as  yet  is  not  surpassed  by  the  introductions  of  recent  date.  T.  B. 

TOMATOES. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  English-grown  tomatoes  makes  the  note 
from  your  correspondent  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  of  public  interest,  for  if  we 
could  succeed  in  growing  tomatoes  so  as  to  produce  them  cheaply  we  should 
confer  a blessing  on  all  classes  ; but  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  not  so 
succeed  while  our  summers  so  abound  in  cold  nights  and  chilling  winds,  for 
here,  I think,  lies  the  secret  of  the  disease  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clarke — an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  growing  them  freely  out  of  doors.  They  are 
sometimes  managed  when  grown  in  very  sheltered  positions ; but  such  are 
not  at  every  one’s  disposal,  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  grow  in  glass  houses, 
which  of  course  always  limits  the  supply  and  enhances  the  cost. 

G.  H.  Browne. 

[It  seems  that  tomatoes  make  an  ample  return  for  good  cutivation  under 
glass,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  taking  the  good  and  bad  seasons  together, 
this  course  of  procedure  enlarges  the  supply  and  diminishes  the  cost,  and 
therefore  may  be  recommended  for  universal  adoption.— Ed.  G.  M.'] 


jflafatrs,  anii  Jfrttits. 

New  Begonias  of  the  “Rex”  section  [Illutt.  Unrt.,  t.  436). — Madame 
Joseph  Moens,  leaf  of  medium  size,  much  overspread  with  olive-grey,  broken 
with  small  patches  and  veins  of  dark  green.  Madame  Charles  Weber,  very 
elegant  V-shaped  leaf  of  a rich  deep  green  colour,  dotted  all  over  with 
small  marks  of  greyish  white  ; a fine  variety.  Madame  E.  Van  Meerbekc,  very 
elegant  semi-orbiculate  leaf  of  a delicate  opalescent  grey  colour,  veined  and 
margined  with  dark  green.  Souv.  do  Mad.  la  Baronne  de  Bleichrodor,  leaf  of 
medium  sizs,  very  boldly  marked  with  dark  rayed  centre  and  broad  dark 
margin,  the  filling  in  marbled  grey-green  and  clear  grey.  Madame  N.  Fanek, 
leaf  oblique  V-shaped,  centre  lively  grass-green,  broad  margin  of  the  same 
colour,  intermediate  space  olive-grey.  Baron  A.  de  Vri'ere,  leaf  elegantly 
curved  in  outline,  centre  dark,  broad  margin,  very  dark,  ground  spotted 
white,  intermediate  space  dull  olive-grey  ; a fine  variety. 

Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi  (I.  R.,  S435).— A feurious  species,  with 
flowers  of  typical  form,  the  colouring  a curious  mixture  of  purple,  red,  and 
orange. 

Gynura  aurantiaca  (/.  R.,  436). — A coarse  composite  with  ornamental 
leafage,  the  predominant  colours  of  the  leaves  being  dark  green  and  heavy 
purple. 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner  (A  R.,  437).— An  excellent  figure  of  this 
beautiful  and  useful  plant. 

Rose  Guilluame  Gillemot  {I.  R.,  433). — A hybrid  perpetual  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  Schwartz.  As  here  figured  the  flower  is  of  large  size,  with  shell  petals, 
the  colour  a light  bright  cinnabar-red. 

Rose  Madame  Brosse  (H,  P.)— This  new  perpetual  is  offered  by  M.  P. 
Brosse,  of  73,  Trois-Renards,  Lyons,  It  is  described  by  him  as  of  vigorous 
growth,  leafage  dark  green,  the  flowers  large,  colour  brilliant  red,  sweet 
scented,  produced  abundantly  and  continuously.  It  is  added  that  it  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  hybrid  perpetual  roses. 

Pescatorea  Klabochorum  (J.  R.,  431). — A remarkable  orchid  with  large 
symmetrical  flowers  delicately  coloured  white  and  rose. 

Salvia  brasiliensis  (I.  R.,  432). — A handsome  plant,  the  flowers  flesh- 
tinted  white  with  brilliant  stripes  of  cherry-red. 

Cycas  Si.ambnsis  {I.  R.,  433). — A distinct  species  from  Siam,  the  leafage 
elegantly  pectinate. 


“Time’s  Foot.steps  ” for  188’2  is  the  title  of  a pretty  pocket 
calendar  published  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  [of  Camden  Works,  Camden 
Town.  Traders  who  provide  their  customers  with  almanacs  and  valen- 
tines may  with  advantage  take  note  of  the  style  in  which  this  elegant 
trifle  is  produced. 


OUR  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  LITERATURE. 

Tiie  writer  of  the  decidedly  shallow  article  in  your  issue  of  January  14 
evidently  feels  as  strongly  on  his  side  of  the  subject  as  I do  on  mine  Bis 
article  is  quite  Diaccnrate  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Beyond  cor- 
recting a misprint  which  I did  not  observe  before,  and  remarking^ on  what 
almost  seemed  wilful  misrepresentations,  I have  nothinv  to  sav  in  the 
Gardkneils’ Magazine.  ^ 

I did  not  write  “casual  nexus”  but  “ causal  nexus,”  and  it  does  not 
flatter  the  writer  a scholarship  not  to  have  perceived  that  “ casual  ” was  a mis- 
print  for  “ causal.”  If  the  writer  knew  anything  of  the  inmost  life  of  young 
gardeners,  or  had  passed  a fraction  of  a year  of  his  life  in  a bothy  he  would 
know  that  their  time  for  reading  is  scant  indeed.  The  first  study,  I’distinctly 
say,  must  be  “the  literature  of  his  craft.”  From  that  he  will  learn  “the 
unsuitability  of  rhododendrons  for  calcareous  soils,”  and  such-like  other  facts 
It  13  not  fair  to  use  as  an  argument  the  science  that  is  part  of  a gardener’s 
business  to  know.  But  when  a man  who  has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  or, 
if  he  does  so,  must  do  it  at  the  neglect  of  the  poets,  tries  to  pursue  every  link 
in  the  chain  of  scientific  sequence,  he  almost  invariably  becomes  an  example 
of  “ dogmatic  ignorance.”  From  the  sentence  “ Botany  they  must  know,  and 
the  elements  of  a few  others,  such  as  heat,”  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  if  a 
man  does  not  see  his  way  to  become  a complete  botanist  and  engineer  he  is 
to  take  particular  care  to  be  ignorant  of  either.  The  conclusion  that  would 
suggest  itself  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  would  be,  that  if  a man  does  not 
know  botany  and  the  elements  of  heat  he  has  no  right  to  become  a gardener. 
Vv hen  I use  the  word  “ know”  I use  it  in  its  general  sense,  which  is,  I take 
It,  to  have  studied  a subject  carefully  and  to  have  stored  as  much  of  it  in 
your  memory  as  you  can.  Is  the  epigram  that  the  “ natural  scientist  knows 
least  of  nature  a lie  ? Which  gives  more  delight  to  the  mind,  the  poet’s 
description  or  the  geologist’s  ? Science  to  become  popular  has,  in  a great 
measure,  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  derive  its  diction  from  poetic 
thought.  ^ 

Further  comment  would  seem  as  if  I intended  a detailed  reply.  The 
writer  means,  I presume,  read  both  Tennyson  and  “The  Chemistry  of  a 
Cand  e;  'he  would  string  together  a number  of  books  which  the  world  calls 
useful  and  interesting,  and  say,  Read^  learn,  and  become  an  “enlightened 
citizen.  Gardeners  are  not  cooped  up  in  towns  with  chimneys  as  a back- 
u landscape.  I do  not  even  wish  to  hint  that  “ culture  means 

the  abandonment  of  fellowship.”  But  gardeners  ought  to  educate  themselves 
to  a ]uster  and  nobler  appreciation  of  their  flowers  and  their  beautiful 
environment  by  reading  poets  likeTennyson  and  writers  like-Ruskin.  I trust 
that  you  wifl  insert  this  in  your’next  issue.  William  Carmichael. 

Nowton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  January  18,  1882. 


PRACTICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  SUMMERHOUSES. 

Your  correspondent  “ W.  B.”  was  quite  right  in  criticising  adversely  the 
usual  rustic  summer  house.  I had  for  some  time  longed  to  overcome  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  structures  of  this  description,  and  several  years 
ago  i designed  a series  of  summer  houses,  one  of  which  the  annexed  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  will  serve  to  roughly  illustrate.  That  since  then  it  has 
fallen  into  the  groove  of  a trade  article  is  perhaps  to  its  merit ; at  any  rate, 
this  fact  cannot  lessen  its  advantages.  Such  a summer  house  is  constructed 
of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  roof  is  of  red  tiles,  with  terra-cotta 
fanials  and  casting.  It  is  glazed  (above  two  feet  from  the  floor)  on  three 
sides.  The  back  and  floor  are  ooarded.  Ample  ventilation  is  provided.  The 
interior  fittings  consist  of  a seat  at  back,  and  perhaps  the  two  sides,  a flap 
table,  and  light  curtains  on  sliding  brass  rods. 

The  advantages  are It  harbours  no  insects.  The  interior  can  be  kept 
as  clean  as  an  ordinary  room.  Having  a non-conducting  roof,  ample  venti- 
lation, and  curtains,  it  can  be  kept  extremely  cool  in  summer  (more  especi- 
^ trees).  It  can  be  entirely  closed,  and  can 

easily  be  made  quite  warm  and  comfortable  in  winter.  It  makes  an  admir- 
able smoking  room,  and  in  fact  forms  quite  an  attractive  useful  little 
country  garden.house.  Architecturally,  the  combination  of  red  tiles,  a little 
lead  glazing,  and  stained  and  varnished  woodwork  impart  a very  pleasino* 
warmth  and  tone  of  colour  to  a garden.  Rustic  work  does  not,  for  the 
reason  that  a rustic  summer  house  is  neither  a natural  object  growino*  nor 
a decided  architectural  feature,  but  usually  a lame  attempt  to  make  the 
latter  a grotesque  imitation  of  the  former.  Besides  this,  a rustic  summer 
house  forms  a splendid  rendezvous  for  every  insect  under  the  sun  ; it  is  hot 
and  stutiy  in  summer,  cold,  draughty,  and  wet  in  winter  ; but  useful  never. 

F . A.  Fawkes,  Author  of  " Rorticulturul  Buildings.” 


Eccentric  Highway  Rate  Charges. — In  the  last  published  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  what  are  termed  “striking  examples”  of  the 
diversion  of  a statutory  fund  to  au  object  which  Parliament  never  contem- 
plated are  presented  in  appeals  by  overseers  against  disallowances  in  their 
rates.  One  of  these  diversions  occurred  in  a South  Wales  parish,  where  it 
was  resolved  at  a vestry  meeting  that  the  sum  of  21s.  should  be  paid  from  the 
rate  for  any  grown-up  fox  killed  within  the  hamlet,  on  the  head  being  pro- 
duced to  the  guardians  of  the  hamlet,  lOs.  should  be  paid  for  a whelp,  and 
half  a crown  for  every  raven  killed.  The  Local  Government  Board  confirmed 
the  disallowance.  In  another  parish,  for  a quarter  of  a century  before  there 
was  a central  audit  of  the  highway-rate  accounts,  a sparrow  club  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  rate.  The  farmers  used  to  shoot  the  sparrows  and  sell  them  to  a 
person,  who  was  afterwards  repaid  out  of  the  rates  : £3  10s.  l|^d.  had  been 
expended  in  one  half-year  for  1,383  sparrows,  and  in  addition  an  unexp'ained 
item  of  12s.  6d.  for  ” fees.”  In  other  parishes  mole-catchers  had  their  remu- 
neration regularly  charged  upon  the  highway  rate,  and  in  one  case  it  was 
charged  in  the  surveyor’s  account.  In  another  case  the  coat  and  hat  of  the 
bellman  were  charged  upon  the  highway  rate,  and  the  rate  elsewhere  was 
charged  with  the  cost  of  supplementing  the  postal  delivery.  The  Local 
Government  Board  says: — “These  cases  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  rate  has  for  years  been  misapplied.  Many  other  cases 
might  be  adduced.”  In  all  cases  the  charges  were  disallowed,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  where  the  members  of  Highway  Boards  made  perambu- 
lations, would  not  concur  in  the  view  that  a considerable  outlay  on  champagne, 
early  salmon,  sherry,  and  the  like,  came  within  the  description  of  “reasonable 
expenses.” 
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ItljUts  ta  €ltinats. 

— 4 

J.  If- — All  depends  on  the  nature  of  yonr  lease.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a nurseryman  can  remove  the  whole  of  his  stock-in-trade.  It  will 
be  prudent  probably  to  consult  a solicitor  before  you  touch  a stick. 

-I.  A. — The  names  are  explained  in  all  the  good  books  of  reference.  The 
best  of  them  for  you  is  the  “ Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  published  by 
Bell,  price  about  7s.  The  Tabernajmontana  is  named  after  one  of  the  old 
botanists.  The  Rondeletia  is  named  after  a French  physician. 

ft.  11. — The  Parc®  were  fortune-tellers,  but  far  superior  to  those  who 
prognosticate  in  the  present  day,  because  they  had  the  power  of  compelling 
events  as  well  as  of  fortelling  them.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  if  swearing 
is  allowed  abaft  the  paddle-box,  the  Parcae  are  proper  people  to  swear  by. 

Apple  Store. — W.  Strickland. — The  apples  you  describe  as  "going  to  pot  ” 
may  be  made  to  go  to  pot  in  a better  way  than  you  describe  them.  As  the 
case  stands  you  will  lose  your  largest  stock  entirely  and  quickly,  for  when 
decay  begins  no  earthly  power  can  stop  it,  so  long  as  the  apples  remain  as 
apples  in  their  entirety.  But  if  you  do  notallow  the  case  to  stand  as  it  is, 
you  may  by  a little  effort  save  your  apples.  Make  them  into  jam,  and  you 
will  have  a most  useful  and  delicious  article.  Very  few  people  know  what 
apple  jam  is  like,  but  in  truth  it  is  a very  rich  and  acceptable  preparation. 
You  must  pare,  core,  and  cook  as  with  any  other  fruit,  allowing  about  one- 
third  less  in  weight  of  sugar  to  fruit.  But  a good  cooking  is  required,  or 
the  stuff  will  not  keep. 

Books.— Z.  X. — One  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  class  is  Richardson’s 
smaller  " Modern  Geography,”  published  by  Murray,  costing  only  two  or 
three  shillings.  There  is  a good  shilling  atlas  obtainable.  It  is  known  as 
Collins’s.  The  atlas  you  inquire  about,  we  suppose,  is  Letts’s,  which  con- 
tains thirty-five  maps,  and  costs  about  eight  shillings.  It  is  entitled 
“Letts’s  Popular  Atlas,”  and  is  published  at  72,  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Vortex. — Van  Houtte’s  “ Flore  de  Serres”  was  commenced  in  1845,  and  is 
still  in  course  of  publication,  although  it  appears  with  strange  irregularity. 
A complete  set  to  the  present  time,  in  good  condition,  would  realize  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  pounds.  Paxton’s  “Magazine  of  Botany”  was  com- 
menced in  1834  and  concluded  in  1849,  the  complete  set  consisting  of  fifteen 
volumes.  We  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  its  commercial  value,  but  books 
of  this  class  may  be  reckoned  as  a rule  to  be  worth  a pound  a volume. 

Names  of  Plants. — 0.  B. — The  Constantinople  nut  is  Corylus  colierna 
It  was  figured  in  G.  M.,  Sept.  2, 1876.  G.  T.  T.— Your  fern  is  Cyrtomium 
falcatum.  W.  Banister. — 1,  Justicia  elongata  ; 2,  Justicia  speciosa;  3, 
Lavradia  montana.  T.  T. — As  you  possess  Lindley’s  “Rosarum  Mono- 
graphia  ” you  can  name  your  species  easily,  as  they  are  all  figured  in  it, 
and  you  can  in  the  season  compare  the  fresh  flowers  with  the  coloured 
figures.  You  will  have  to  be  careful  as  to  stipules,  and  other  small  details 
J.  P-— 1,  Adiantum  pubescens;  2,  Davallia  bullata ; 3,  Polypodium 
cambricum  ; 4,  Pteris  serrulata  erispum  ; 5,  Adiantum  scutum  ; 6,  Stachys 


lanata.  The  cineraria  is  showy  and  good,  but  not  distinct  enough  for  a 
name.  The  loam  appears  to  be  a good  article,  but  the  qualities  of  soils 
cannot  be  judged  by  small  samples.  F.  H.— Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
usually  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Several  inquiries  have 
reached  us  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the  Fellowship  of  R.  H.  8.  'To  these 
inquiries  wo  have  replied  in  detail.  But  it  appears  that  persons  who  do 
not  inquire  are  nevertheless  in  need  of  information.  To  acquire  the 
Fellowship  is  a very  simple  affair.  In  the  first  place,  application  should  be 
made  by  letter  to  Mr.'Douglas  Dick,  assistant  secretary.  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W.  The  applicant  will  be 
supplied  with  a form  to  be  filled  up,  and  this  will  require  the  names  of  two 
Fellows  to  bo  added  as  recommending  the  election  of  the  candidate.  In  the 
event  of  a candidate  being  unacquainted  with  two  Fellows,  he  may  be 
advised  to  fill  up  the  form  and  state  his  case  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
assistant  secretary,  who  will  probably  find  two  Fellows  to  give  the  required 
recommendation.  We  shall  always  assist  in  such  cases  so  far  as  possible. 
As  a matter  of  course,  it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  not  pledged  to  accept  any  candidate,  every  name  being 
submitted  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Fellows.  Were  the  Fellowship  at 
the  command  of  all  comers,  like  an  article  in  the  open  market,  it  would  be 
worthless.  But  the  elective  system  has  hitherto  proved  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Fellowship  as  select  as  is  desirable. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Yiss-i.—Illustmtecl  Floral  Guide  for 
1882. 

CusiN  AND  Gdichard,  1,  PLACE  DU  CHANGE,  Lyon. — Prioc  Cuirent  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  ^c. 

John  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  Garden,  Flowed',  and  Farm  Seeds,— New  and 
General  Plant  List. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W,— Catalogue 
of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Brinkworth  and  Sons,  Reading.— AiJecia;  List  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester, — I.ist  of  Seeds  for  the  Garden. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Nursery 
Stock,  Gladioli,  ^c. 


©bituarg. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Red  Hill,  Mr.  John  Linnell,  the  eminent  land- 
scape painter.  He  practised  miniature  painting  in  his  early  days,  which  probably 
accounts  for  what  has  been  described  as  his  “stippled"  style  of  representing 
foliage.  His  fern  works  in  oil  were  mostly  portraits,  his  later  years  being  chiefly 
devoted  to  landscapes.  He  had  reached  his  90th  year. 

Recently,  at  Liegs,  Theodore  Schwann,  the  naturalist  and  author  of  the  “ cell- 
theory,”  aged  71  years. 


WILLIAMS’ 


GIANT  CYCLAMEN. 


TX  A VIN G given  special  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the 
Cyclamen  persicum,  as  the  result  of  my 
labours  I had  the  honour  to  introduce 
for  the  first  time,  a few  years  ago,  the 
improved  types  of  Giant  Cyclamen, 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  our  best 
winter-flowering  Plants.  I have  this 
year,  by  continued  careful  selection  and 
assiduous  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  magnificent  plants,  with  their 
beautiful  reflexed  petals,  obtained  seed 
from  the  finest  strain  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  produced. 


The  difference  in  price  of  packets  applies  to 
quantity  ; the  quality  of  all  is  alike. 


Williams’  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum 

Williams’  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum  rubrum  

Williams’  Cyclamen  persicum  Brilliant  

Williams’  Cyclamen  persicum,  superb  strain  

Williams’  Cyclamen  persicum,  superb  strain,  Collection,  six  varieties 


Per  packet. — s.  d. 
2s.  6d.  and  3 6 
2s.  Od.  and  3 6 
2s.  6d.  and  3 6 
Is.  6d.  and  2 6 
5 0 


HELLIWELL’S  Patent  SYSTEM 

OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  AND 
IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY, 

As  adopted  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  uni- 
versally at  home,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Abroad. 
They  require  no  outside  painting  or  reputtying,  as  there  are 
no  sash  bars  and  the  woodwork  is  covered  by  the  glass. 
The  fasteners  are  brass,  and  therefore  imperishable. 
There  is  no  drip  from  condensation ; the  ventilation  is  per- 
fect, and  no  hidden  crevices  for  moisture,  dirt,  or  insects 
to  accumulate  in  and  cause  decay.  As  little  iron  as  pos- 
sible is  used  in  the  construction.  Every  part  inside  can  be 
got  to  at  any  time  to  clean  or  repaint,  and  the  whole 
houses  arranged  to  be  easily  taken  in  pieces  and  removed 
if  required.  Any  gardener’s  assistant  can  repair. 

Full  play  is  allowed  round  each  square  for  contraction 
and  expansion  ; therefore  breakage,  except  by  accident,  is 
almost  unknown. 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  system,  and  takes  less 
heating  power  than  the  old  system. 


It  obtained  the  Banksian  medal  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Show,  June,  1881 ; and  Bledal,  York  Fine 
Art  Exhibition,  1879. 

The  Light  and  Plant  Growth  is  perfect.  He.ating  by  Hot 
Water  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

All  particulars  and  Plans  free  from 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE; 

AND  8,  VICTORIA  CHAMBERS,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Helliwell’s  system  is  also  very  largely  u.sed  for  Railway 
Station  Roofs,  Billiard  Rooms,  Sheds,  Covered  Yards, 
Picture  Galleries,  &o. 


Williams’  English-grown  Seedling  Gladioli,  suitable  for  Masses  and  Borders 
WiUiams’  Gladiolus  Brenohleyensis,  the  most  showy  Flower  of  our  Gardens 


per  doz.  0 
per  doz.  2 6 


ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER  AND  CLOTH 


tor  descriptions  sec  Illustrated  Seed  Cataloffue,  post  free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

IVIEIXCJFIAIVT  IVl 

VICTOPJA  AND  PAIIADISE  NURSJ]RIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY, 

[LONDON,  N. 


For  Fumigating.  Best  and  Strongest 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  6Ibs.,  4s.  6d.  : 28Ibs.,  20s.  Fumi- 
gating Mixture  specially  prepared  for  use,  and  manu- 
factured solely  by  us.  Burns  well  and  slowly,  and  produces 
a smoke  powerful  in  its  effect  in  eradicating  all  kinds  of 
Hothouse  Pesta  6Iba.  4s.  ed..  14lbs.  9i).,  ISlbs.  I7s. 

All  parcels  carriage  to  London,  or  any  Statiou  in  Kent, 
AU  our  articles  contain  tbs  pure  Essence  of  Tobacco  o^y. 
Used  In  Royal  Nurseries,  the  Gardens  of  tho  Nobility, 
and  by  loading  men  of  the  profession,  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  DARLINGTON  BROS.,  Frederick  Street, 
Chatham. 

r.  0.  0.  and  Cheques,  Darlington  Bros.,  Chatham. 
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SUBhClUBCK^  COPIKS  ok  tub  OAROENBas-  Magazine  Avill  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  OHice,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s. ; 6 Months.  6s. ; One 
Year,  lls.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy  Japan' 
New  Zealand.  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  I4s.  per  annum.  ’ 

ADVERTISEMENT.?  for  the  current  Number  .should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
W^lnesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisemeats,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2a.  6d. ; Front 
Paste,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Paste,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c. 
four  lines  (2S  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling;  .and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTIOT.-Advertiser3  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year's  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  pubUsher,  price  2s. 


fxri;  % (^mning 
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Thursday,  February  9,  at  12.30  p.m,— Mr.  J.  C Stevens  at  as  i.  /s 

Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids.  ' Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 

Friday,  February  lo,  at  12,30  d m —Mr  t r oo  tj-  ....  . ~ 

Garden.  W.C.;  Imported  Orchids  Stevens,  at  38.  King  Street,  Covent 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  re-organized  according 
to  custom  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  week,  the 
14th  of  this  month  Very  few  changes  in  the  lists  of  -Council  and 
Omcers  are  propo^d,  and  these  have  no  relation  to  any  radical  chantre 
in  the  Society  s affairs  ; they  are  the  consequence  simply  of  natural 
events  and  the  normal  working  of  the  bye-laws.  But  the  balloting 
lists  that  have  been  published  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  meeting 
suggest  some  melancholy  thoughts,  and  compel  reflection  as  to  the 
future  of  this  important  institution.  One  of  the  most  active  and 
practical  of  the  Council  has  been  removed  by  death,  and  in  respect 
of  the  much-lamented  Dr.  Denny  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  for 
many  a long  day  we  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  In  him  we  had 
not  only  a^  steadfast  representative  of  horticulture,  but  a man  of 
gre^  experience  and  business  capacity.  The  retirement  from  ofiice 

so  admirably  served 

the  bociety— the  one  as  Secretary  and  the  other  as  Treasurer— does 
in  a very  considerable  degree  add  to  the  sense  of  depression  which 
other  and  more  decisive  because  irrevocable,  losses  must  occasion 
It  wiU  not  be  forgotten  by  those  of  the  Fellows  who  take  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  Society  s affairs  that  these  gentlemen  took  upon 
themselves  tne  cares  of  ofiice  when  the  prospect  was  altogether 
discomfiting,  and  the  probable  result  of  any  and  every  effort  was 
disappointment  The  responsibility  was  great,  as  we  all  know,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  labour  was  also  great ; but  on  that  point 
we  can  but  make  shrewd  guesses,  for  neither  of  those  gentlemen 
has  been  heard  to  complain  of  the  toils  incurred  in  carrying  the 
Society  through  a stormy  time  from  the  midst  of  dangers  into  safety 
and  prosperity.  But  it  was  so  carried,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the 
bellows  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting.  The  work  has  been  done  ; the  Society  is  both  safe  and 
prosperous,  and  we  wish  we  could  add  that  it  is  also  strong  ; but 
the  pleasure,  alas,  is  denied  us.  However,  considering  the  difiiculties 
tnat  have  b^n  encountered  and  overcome,  and  considering,  more- 
over, the  difficulties  that  remain  and  still  stare  us  in  the  face,  it 
may  he  said  with  the  most  perfect  truth  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  IS  now  in  a healthy  and  prosperous  condition  : it  is  engaged 
m its  legitimate  work,  and  its  objects  and  its  performances  are  alike 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  public.  But  its  means  are 

vindication  of  its  position  and  capabili- 
nf  appears  to  be  a chronic  difficulty  in  the  augmentation 

expenditure  can  scarcely  be  reduced  below 
insufficient  for  the  ordinary  work 
number  nf  ^ very  considerable  increase  in  the 

S^S^  tha?  the  The  balance-sheet  will 

hke  mafv  IS  pinched,  and  that  its  work  is  patched,  and, 

M corpoiations,  and  even  some  individuals,  its  real 
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want  is  money,  a thing  in  which  the  world  abounds,  and  of  which 
possibly  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  possess  some  that  rai^ht  he 
handed  over  in  the  true  interests  of  science  and  art.  ° 

The  recommendations  of  the  Council  as  regards  the  filling  of 
vacancies  will  no  doubt  bo  adopted  without  dissension.  With  Major 
Mason  for  Secretary,  and  Mr.  William  llaughtoii  as  Treasurer  we 
secure  officers  who  have  long  beon  familiar  with  tho  Society’s  affairs 
and  of  whoso  devotion  to  its  interests  there  are  proofs  enou'di’ 
They  enter  on  their  serious  duties  with  better  prospects  than  their 
predecessors  had  when  elected ; but  it  will  depend  on  themselves  in 
a considerable  measure  to  improve  the  prospects  and  shape  the 
affairs  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  interests  that  are  bound  up  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report 
Will  be  published  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  Fellows  to  give  it 
some  consideration  previous  to  the  day  of  the  meeting ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  also  that  it  will  contain  some  definite  information  as  to 
me  position  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  tho  recent  litigation  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  which  we  understand  to  be  simply 
suspended,  and  therefore  at  any  time  liable  to  renewal. 

_ Looking  to  the  future  of  the  Society  we  cannot  but  associate  it 
with  its  localization.  As  regards  Chiswick  all  is  well,  or  at  all  events 
there  is  less  occasion  there  for  reform  than  for  expansion.  At  South 
Kensington  the  case  is  different.  That  the  Society  is  tied  to  the 
spot  is  understood,  and  it  is  useless  to  raise  the  question  of  possible 
removal.  However  inconvenient  originally  to  many  of  the  workers 
who  give  life  to  the  programme,  it  has  become  convenient  at  last, 
and  as  time  passes  will  be  more  and  more  so.  But  the  garden  entails 
a heavy  expenditure,  and  makes  no  direct  return,  except  on  festival 
days,  when  the  exhibitions  amply  justify  the  occupation.  It  does 
however  appear  to  us  that  the  garden  might  be  made  contributary 
to  the  exchequer  in  a larger  degree  than  has  been  accomplished,  or 
even  attempted,  as  yet.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  though 
considerable,  are  not  entirely  prohibitory ; and  the  one  thing  needed 
appears  to  be  a plan  of  action  consistent  with  the  proper  functions 
of  the  Society. 

If  the  garden  suggests  that  there  is  work  to  be  done,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  public  entrance  and  the  whole  of  the  frontage  on  that 
side  of  the  Exhibition  Road  1 It  is  simply  discreditable  to  the 
district,  and  to  the  Society,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners, 
and  to  Loudon.  There  is  space,  and  need,  and  opportunity  for  a 
series  of  noble  edifices  devoted  to  purposes  cognate  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
could  make  good  use  of  one  of  them  for  demonstrations,  lectures 
classes,  and  perhaps  the  occasional  assemblage  of  the  Fellows  for 
social  objects  solely.  The  state  of  that  side  of  the  Exhibition  Road, 
with  its  Post  Office  shauty ; its  entrances  to  the  Portrait  Gallery’ 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  India  Museum;  and  its 
occasional  stretches  of  dry  fence  and  back  views  of  the  arcades,  does 
certainly  suggest  that  a blight  has  fallen  on  the  estate  of’  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners.  The  blight  is  likely  to  remain,  unless 
public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  the 
interest  of  public  enlightenment  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
metropolis. 


The  Anti-cyclone  that  caused  a consternation  by  the  long-con- 
tinued  high  register  of  the  barometer  effected  a somewhat  proper 
compromise  between  the  tropical  weather  of  the  winter  and  the 
arctic  weather  of  the  spring.  The  winter  being  not  yet  over,  and 
tne  spring  therefore  not  yet  begun,  the  compromise  enables  us  to 
say  that  after  all  the  seasons  are  not  so  much  out  of  joint  as  we 
imagined.  With  the  high  barometer  came  a killing  fog,  and  with 
the  tog  frost,  and  by  these  miserable  tokens  we  are  duly  warned 
that  the  spring  is  not  far  off  and  the  east  winds  are  very  near.  If 
it  IS  all  just  as  we^expected,  we  can  claim  no  praise  as  prophets 
because  It  is  according  to  Nature,  the  teachings  of  which  are  open 
to  all  alike.  It  will  be  found,  on  referring  to  the  records,  that  pro- 
longed anti-cyclones,  with  the  inevitable  dead  calm  and  deadly  foo'  are 
special  characteristics  of  the  winter  in  these  islands,  and  they  usually 
mark  the  transition  of  the  weathercock  from  west  to  east.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  remember  one  that  occurred  a few  years  since  at 
the  time  of  the  Islington  Cattle  Show,  and  many  of  the  fat  beasts 
penshed  m consequence.  Others  will  remember  the  twelve  days’  foo- 
of  February,  1880,  when  it  was  officially  reported  that  the  consequent 
liuraaa  mortality  exceeded  considerably,  in  proportion  to  bulk  of 
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))opulatIon,  what  had  occurred  in  times  when  a plague  had  raged. 
This  condition  of  things  may  be  regarded  always  as  the  silmi  of  a 
decided  change  in  the  prevailing  course  of  the  wind.  The  anti- 
cyclone may  be  likened  to  the  pivot  on  which  the  weathercock  turns. 
We  may  therefore  look  for  changeable  weather  with  less  warmth, 
and  somewhat  of  a dearth  of  the  spring  (lowers  that  have  been  but 
too  plentiful  for  throe  months  past. 

As  the  future  is  all  and  always  hidden  from  man’s  view,  and 
even  from  what  may  appear  to  bo  his  safest  speculations,  our  duty 
is  to  hope  for  the  best  and  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  at  this 
moment  the  intensity  of  the  duty  appears  to  be  intensified.  Vegeta- 
tion is  in  a mood  to  be  aroused  into  activity,  having  thus  far  had 
but  a disturbed  and  partial  repose.  All  the  more  excitable  kinds  of 
plants  are  in  a bad  state  of  premature  growth  and  softness  of  tex- 
ture ; but  fortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  cereals  and  the 
potatoes,  this  is  a matter  of  not  much  consequence.  Winter-sown 
wheat  is  in  many  places  too  forward,  and  potatoes  are  everywhere  in 
a state  that  may  fairly  perplex  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Wheat  that  is 
winter-proud  may  be  made  to  pay  for  its  pride  by  affording  the  cattle 
and  sheep  a feed  \ butsprouting  potatoesare  like  multiplication,  a sheer 
vexation — you  cannot  stop  them  andyou  must  not  allow  them  to  go  on. 
In  view  of  this  difficulty,  which  really  comes  home  to  us — for  our  own 
collections,  although  kept  as  cool  as  appears  possible,  are  in  a dreadful 
hurry  to  publish  themselves — it  seems  that  a simple  course  of  pro- 
cedure will  avail  for  all  who  have  the  courage  to  carry  it  out.  The 
sprouting  tubers  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  fully  exposed  to  day- 
light, but  be  kept  perfectly  safe  from  frost.  When  spread  in  sheds 
and  outhouses  a few  mats  or  some  clean  straw  should  be  kept  at 
hand  to  cover  them  in  case  of  a nipper ; but  so  long  as  they  are  not 
really  frozen  dry  cold  air  will  do  them  no  harm.  In  the  next  place, 
it  will  be  well  to  rub  off,  not  all  the  sprouts,  as  the  shop  rule  is,  but 
some  of  them,  reserving  only  two,  or  three,  or  four  of  the  strongest, 
and  reserving  those  on  large  tubers  in  such  positions  that,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  tubers,  each  good  piece  will  have 
one  or  two  sprouts  or  “ sprits  ” to  begin  the  world  with.  The  ex- 
posure to  light  will  harden  and  check  the  growth,  and  give  it 
colour,  but  the  next  step  must  soon  be  taken,  and  that  will  be  to 
plant  them.  Whatever  may  come  of  the  proceeding,  we  feel  bound  to 
advise  early  planting  as  a proper  practice  in  the  present  season,  and 
the  trenches  may  be  made  a little  deeper  than  usual  to  delay  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  shaws,  for  the  less  they  see  of  the  daylight 
until  the  spring  frosts  are  past  the  better  for  the  crop.  Of  this  we 
are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  first  sprits  are  the  best.  If  the  first 
sprits  are  rubbed  off  the  tubers  will  produce  a second  crop  wanting 
in  initial  vigour  and  consequently  in  productiveness. 

As  remarked  above,  the  sensitive  condition  of  the  softer  forms 
of  vegetation,  though  matter  for  regret,  is,  as  regards  our  more 
material  interests,  of  no  great  consequence.  The  fruit  trees  are 
pretty  much  as  they  usually  are  at  this  time  of  year.  The  forest 
trees  are  equally  disposed  to  be  quiet.  An  early  spring  is  never  to 
be  desired,  and  there  is  a prospect  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  pain- 
ful spectacle  of  fruit  trees  flowering  precociously,  as  of  all  the 
more  important  cultivated  plants  anticipating  their  proper  season 
of  revival  in  any  dangerous  degree.  To  sum  up  : we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  mild  winter  has  not  put  the  world  very  much 
out  of  joint,  and  a cold  spring  will  more  than  repair  the  damage, 
and  perhaps  effect  a little  more  damage  of  another  sort  on  its 
own  account. 


The  Bank  Rate  was  raised  to  G per  cent,  on  Monday  last,  and  will 
probably  be  raised  to  7 per  cent,  before  the  week  terminates. 

Mile  End  and  Stepney  Flokkjultural  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  Lusby’s  Summer  and  Winter  Palace,  Mile  End 
Road,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  21  and  22. 

A New  Edition  of  TUE  “ Bibliockapuy  of  Ruskin,”  corrected  and 
augmented  to  the  present  time,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

“Paxton’s  Flower  Garden.” — The  new  edition  as  revised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Baines  progresses  satisfactorily.  Part  18,  just  published,  con- 
tains coloured  figures  of  iSenecio  speciosus  and  Odontoglossum  ncBvmin. 

Caterpillars  on  Currant  Bushes. — A “ Gardener”  writes  to  the 
Standard  to  say  “ they  can  be  completely  exterminated  by  sifting  fine 
cinder-ash  over  the  bushes  before  the  dew  dries  off.” 

The  Cart  Horse  Show,  to  bo  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
on  February  28  and  March  1 and  2,  is  now  fully  provided  for  as  regards 
prize  list  and  regulations.  Forms  of  entry  may  bo  obtained  from  Mr.  G. 
M.  Sexton,  Whorstoad  Hill,  Ipswich. 

Rhododendrons  are  Flowerinc  out  of  Doors  at  Lamorran.  From 
thence,  by  favour  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  d.  T.  Bosca wen,  we  have 
received  fruits  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which  is  reported  to  have 
borne  a fair  crop  in  1881 . 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  honoured  Mr. 
Fawkes  by  accepting  a copy  of  hm  work  on  “ Horticultural  Buildings,” 
written  and  illustratod  by  him,  and  published  liy  Batsford,  and  at  the 
officb  of  the  Jov.rnnl  of  Hortimilturc. 


The  Obelisk  on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  now  completed  in 
respect  of  sphinxes,  inscriptions,  &c.,  &c.  Tlie  sphinxes  are  placed  to 
face  the  wrong  way,  stern  foremost,  as  never  such  monsters  have  been 
seen  before.  What  ails  our  municipal  governors  in  their  artistic  treat- 
ment of  heraldic  beasts  ? 

Horticultural  E.xhibitions  have  attractions  for  populations  that 
are  well  provided  with  theatres,  gardens,  concert  rooms,  and  the  like,  as 
experiences  at  Manchester  testify.  We  learn  that  at  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  the  admissions  to  exhibitions  of  the  general  public 
(and  excluding,  as  we  suppose,  the  privileged  subscribers)  numbered 
during  the  past  year  97,000  persons. 

Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Institution. — The  G4th  Annual  Report 
conveys  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  “the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
advances  satisfactorily.’'  The  revenue  shows  an  increase  from  annual 
subscriptions  of  £75  12s.,  “and  the  Directors  believe  that  when  all 
contemplated  changes  in  the  garden  are  effected  its  increased  attractive- 
ness will  bring  about  a great  augmentation  of  the  annual  revenue.” 

Show  Dahlias  still  hold  up  their  heads  and  will  have  their  day 
again.  In  the  February  number  of  the  Florid  and  Pomologist  are 
coloured  figures  of  Pioneer  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the  first  a fine 
dark  self,  the  second  a tipped  flower.  In  the  same  number  is  a plate  of 
plums  showing  the  Diamond  and  Reine  Claude  de  Comte  Hathem  in 
proper  character. 

Dr.  Nbubert’s  “ Deutsches  Garten  Mag  azin,”  published  monthly  by 
Gustav  Weise,  of  Stuttgart,  is  a neat  small  quarto  work  devoted  to  horticul- 
ture and  gardenbotany.  It  isneatly  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  coloured 
plates  and  wood  engravings.  The  horticultural  department  is  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Kolb,  and  the  botany  is  superintended  by  Dr.  T.  E. 
Weiss.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  readers  of  Continental 
papers. 

The  Present  Mild  Winter  may  be  easily  paralleled  and  probably 
outdone  by  a comparison  of  records.  We  are  reminded  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  mention  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  a fig-tree  at  the  Deanery, 
Canterbury,  bearing  ripe  figs  in  January,  and  the  thermometer  out  of 
doors  registering  71  deg.  in  the  first  week  of  February.  This  occurred 
in  1869.  Mr.  Glaisher’s  “ Reductions  ” show  that  in  February  of  that 
year  the  temperature  was  in  excess  of  the  average  of  forty  years  on 
twenty-five  days,  in  one  case  the  excess  amounting  to  12  degrees. 

“The  Antiquary”  and  “The  Bibliographer”  for  February 
reached  us  after  our  notes  on  current  books  were  made  up.  One  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Antiquary  is  a paper  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  on  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  papers  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
customs ; the  arras  of  Highland  families,  and  the  history  of  Michael 
Scot  the  Wizard,  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  Bibliographer 
are  papers  on  Hone’s  “Ancient  Mysteries,”  Dutch  Wood  Engravers, 
and  the  Bishop’s  Bible. 

Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Kell  Memorial  Hall,  on  Monday  last,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  mayor.  From  the  report  and  financial  statement 
presented  to  the  meeting  it  is  evident  that  the  society  is  in  a most 
flourishing  condition,  and  its  extreme  popularity  undiminished.  The 
financial  results  of  the  year’s  work  were  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  could 
have  been  desired,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  experienced  on  the  second 
day  of  the  great  summer  exhibition.  To  show  how  seriously  the  takings 
were  affected  on  that  occasion  by  the  adverse  weather,  it  was  stated  in 
the  report  that  “ on  the  Bank  Holiday,  during  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  just  previous  to  the  rain  commencing,  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons  paid  for  admission,  passing  through  the  gates  at  the  rate  of  over 
a thousand  every  five  minutes  ; the  rain  coming  on  heavily,  the  sale  of 
tickets  immediately  stopped,  although  it  is  known  that  thousands  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  park  turned  back,  and  did  not  enter  the  show 
grounds.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
seventeen  thousand  persons  visited  the  show.”  The  Summer  Show  for 
the  current  year  will  probably  take  place  on  August  5 and  7,  and  the 
E.xhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Fruit  is  fixed  for  November  14 
and  15. 

A New  List  of  Potatoes  is  in  preparation  and  will  bo  published  by 
us  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  The  list  published  last  year  was  received 
in  a manner  which  dispelled  every  possible  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
its  publication.  But,  as  often  happens,  work  that  had  cost  much  labour 
and  represented  the  gatherings  of  years,  was  soon  found  to  be  incomiilete, 
and  not  only  capable  of  completion  but  also  of  improvement.  Being 
desirous  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  cultivators  of  the  noble  tuber  a body 
of  information  at  once  full,  accurate,  and  thoroughly  useful,  we  have 
traversed  the  ground  once  more,  with  our  views  improved  by  the  com- 
ments and  inquiries  of  our  friends,  and  the  result,  we  hope  and  believe, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  We  have  revised  all  names  and 
characters,  added  many  important  varieties  that  were  omitted  in  the  first 
list,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  very  general  desire  for- 
a trustworthy  list  of  synonyms.  All  the  more  famous  sorts  are  known  by 
a multitude  of  names.  This,  in  its  way,  is  evidence  of  merit ; imd  it  is 
evidence  also  of  the  persistent  determination  of  a certain  class  of  traders 
to  make  fancy  prices  for  goods  that  are  in  the  open  market,  and  that  can 
never  properly  command  more  than  a fair  average  figure.  1 hose  who 
invent  names  only,  and  do  not  trouble  to  produce  anytbing  beyond  the 
trick  needed  for  purposes  of  trade,  have  usually  the  sagacity  to  select  a 
good  thing  for  the  purpose.  Uenco,  in  a general  way,  every  synonym 
is  a testimony  of  merit,  and  a list  of  such  not  only  aids  the  cultivator  in 
his  selection  and  classification  of  sorts,  but  affords  a key  to  both  cultural 
and  commercial  values.  We  shall  endeavour  to  render  the  lists  to  be 
published  on  the  25th  permanently  valuable  ; and  they  will  be  printed  in  a 
form  ooiivoniont  iransforouco  to  the  ganion  jounial  aiul  Uio  oala  oguo 
of  the  potato  fancier. 
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THK  LIFM  lirSTOIiY"  OF  A FERN. 

Ueail  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Carvkii  at  a inoetlnR  of  the  Commoroial  Uoad  Young  Men’s 
Society,  O.Kforil. 

\ou  aro  aware  that  it  is  usual  with  novelists  anil  biojrrapliers,  when  they 
begin  to  write  the  life  history  of  an  individual,  to  give  a sketch  of  the 
family  history  of  that  individual  as  well.  Lot  mo  then  state  that  our  fern 
can  show  a pedigree  extending  back  far,  immeasurably  beyond  that  of  those 
who  boast  their  descent  from  some  of  those  who  “ came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror.” 

Far  back,  indeed  to  a time  before  man  came  on  this  earth  at  all,  the 
fern  was  in  existence.  In  the  Pleiocene  epoch  of  geology  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  a large  portion  of  land  now  covered  by  the  German  Ocean, 
were  one  island  connected  by  a neck  of  land  with  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

I try  to  imagine  what  this  land  of  ours  was  like  then.  I conjure  up  visions 
of  a big  country,  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  one  vast  bog  ; some  portions 
drier  than  others,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  sluggish  rivers.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  covered  with  primeval  forest ; not  like  our  woods, 
but  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  consisting  of  trees  of  grotesque  form  with 
curiously  marked  and  fluted  trunks  crowned  by  huge  leaves  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.  This  one  with  a stem  twenty  feet  high  and  as  big  as  a man’s 
body,  and  bearing  a coronet  of  huge  fronds,  is  a Fern,  the  great  ancestor  of 
all  the  ferns,  and  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  tree  ferns  which  are  still  found 
in  tropical  climates.  Other  strange  trees  grow  around,  including  Sigillaria 
and  Lycopodium,  the  latter  a tree  as  big  as  the  palm,  and  the  ancestor  of 
our  club  mosses — tiny  plants  which  we  now  grow  in  small  pots  in  green- 
houses while  the  fern  in  England  has  dwindled  down  to  the  beautiful 
little  plants  you  know  so  well.  The  forms  of  all  these  old-world  trees  may 
still  be  traced  with  more  or  less  exactness  in  our  coal  deposits,  and  if  you 
are  curious  you  may  read  fuller  descriptions  of  them  in  almost  any 
geological  work.  Imagine  a forest  such  as  I have  vaguely  tried  to  indicate 
peopled  with  strange  creatures — huge  hairy  elephants,  lizards  of  immense 
length,  with  eyes  as  big  as  dinner  plates  and  enormous  teeth,  weird 
grotesque  creatures  flying  about,  like  a cross  between  a huge  bat  and  a 
crocodile.  ^ Animals  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  curious  and  uncouth  as  the 
names  which  geologists  call  them  by  nowadays ; with  oysters  and  snails  of 
immense  proportions.  Imagine,  I say,  all  this,  and  you  will  have  a slight 
conception  of  a pleiocene  forest  as  geologists  say  it  existed. 

But  enough  of  fancy  and  of  geological  speculation.  Let  us  come  down 
to  personal  observation  and  the  present  time.  VVe  shall,  I believe,  find  as 
curious  and  interesting  a subject  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
commonest  roadside  fern : a tale  of  wonder  and  romance  hidden  in  the  life 
history  and  transformations  of  our  bracken  as  wonderful  and  mysterious  as 
any  fairy  tale,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  instructive.  Fifty  years 
ago,  practically  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  reproduction  of  ferns — as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a plant  produced  its  successors.  Somewhere  about  the 
year  1834  Professor  Morrison,  who  had  long  been  puzzled  by  the  mystery  of 
fern  growth,  sowed  some  spores  of  the  common  hart’s  tongue,  Scolopcndrium 
vuJgare,  on  a little  patch  of  prepared  ground  and  watched  the  result.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  what  he  saw  and  what  I have  since  seen. 

\ ou  have  all  noticed  that  towards  the  end  of  summer  little  brown  patches 
are  formed  on  the  back  of  the  fern  fronds.  These  are  commonly  supposed 
to  ca,rry  the  seed.  If  examined  under  a microscope  each  patch  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a number  of  little  knobs,  each  borne  upon  a short  stalk.  If  one  of 
these  be  detached  it  is  found  to  be  a sort  of  bag  with  a rib  running  nearly 
round  it  vertically,  and  full  of  minute  granules. 

These  granules  are  the  spores,  or,  as  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
botanical  terms  would  say,  the  seed.  These  spores  form  a brown  dust 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  in  olden  times  was  supposed  to  be 
not  only  invisible  itself,  but  to  possess  the  power  of  making  a person  who 
carried  it  invisible  also.  You  remember  the  boast  of  Shakespeare’s  rubicund 
Bardolph — 

We  carry  fern  seed  ; we  walk  invisible. 

The  rib  of  this  spore-case  has  a very  remarkable  property.  It  contracts  or 
expands  according  to  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  During 
a shower  of  rain  it  will  shrink  up  considerably,  and  when  the  sun  comes  out 
again  it  will  expand,  open,  and  burst  the  spore  case,  scattering  the  spores  in 
all  directions.  You  will  observe  that  this  occurs  when  the  soil  is  just  most 
fitted  for  the  germination  of  seeds — damp,  but  the  sun  shining. 

But,  stay ; I have  not  yet  explained  the  difference  between  a spore  and 
a seed,  and  I will  now  proceed  to  do  so.  You  may  be  aware  that  every 
perfect  flower,  of  whatever  kind,  has  two  necessary  parts  which  form  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  the  anthers  or  pollen-bearing  parts,  and  the  carpels 
or  seed-bearing  parts,  the  latter  usually  forming  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pollen  to  be  shed  upon  the  carpel  and  to  be  united 
with  the  seed  contained  therein  before  that  seed  can  become  perfect  and 
capable  of  germinating.  If  fertilization,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  effected,  the 
germ  simply  drops  away  and  dies.  A seed  is  very  often,  though  not  always, 
complicated  in  structure,  and  contains  the  living  germ  of  the  future  plant, 
and  also  a store  of  nourishment  to  maintain  it  until  it  is  strong  enough  to 
obtain  its  own  subsistence.  A spore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a simple  cell 
possessing  the  power  of  germinating  without  any  previous  fertilization.  It 
may  be  described  as  a sort  of  bud,  only  developed  by  plants  of  very  low 
organization. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  was  what  puzzled  our  friend  Professor 
Morrison.  He  knew  that  plants  invariably  produced  this  double  organiza- 
tion of  anther  and  carpel  in  some  form  or  other  before  seeds  could  be  formed, 
and  yet  on  the  fern  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  : simple  little  bags  con- 
tairung  a brown  dust,  the  spores  aforementioned.  He  saw  that  these  were 
shed,  and  he  knew  that  other  ferns  were  produced.  But  how  ? that  was  the 
mystery  he  set  himself  to  solve,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  I wish  to 
give  you  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  I may. 

Let  us  suppose  our  spore,  then,  to  be  shaken  out  of  its  case  and  fallen 
upon  a patch  of  damp  mould.  Its  structure  is  wonderfully  simple.  Itcon- 
sis^s  merely  of  a toughish  brown  envelope  filled  with  vegetable  substance, 
a simple  cell,  and  yet  containing  the  wonderful  principle  of  life.  After 
ying  on  the  ground  for  a little  time,  the  spore  begins  to  swell  a little  and 
ursts  its  enveloping  coat ; we  now  find  that  a fissure  has  grown  across  the 
1 ale  ot  it  and  our  cell  has  become  two  ; these  grow  and  again  subdivide, 
ana  so  again  and  again,  until  a tiny  row  of  ceUs  is  formed.  Then  the  cells 
a one  end  only  divide  longitudinally  and  crosswise,  and  so  on  until  at  last  I 


a tiny  loaf — 1 may  call  it  so — is  produced,  consisting  merely  of  a flat  expan- 
sion of  colls  with  a filament  attached.  'I'his  filament  then  develops  tiny 
threads  or  rootlets,  which  run  down  into  the  soil  and  draw  up  nourishrnent. 
When  full  grown  the  prothallium,  as  it  is  called,  is  a green  kidney- shaped 
leaf  about  the  size  of  a thumb-nail.  The  prothallium  is  the  secondary 
growth  of  our  fern,  and  upon  it  in  a most  remarkable  manner  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  developed.  In  other  words,  the  prothallium— botanically 
speaking — is  the  flower  of  the  fern.  The  organs  of  reproduction  are  very 
curiously  constructed,  and  as  they  are  developed  on  the  tiuder  side  of  the 
prothallium,  it  is  not  so  very  wonderful  that  their  existence  has  escaped 
notice  so  long. 

I have  told  you  that  the  prothallium  is  merely  a flat  expansion  of  cells, 
which  by  dividing  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  only  increase  its  area  and 
not  its  thickness.  But  in  one  particular  spot  six  cells  divide  and  grow  hori- 
zontally until  a triple  tier  of  cells  is  formed.  The  cell  which  now  forms  the 
centre  enlarges  and  divides  into  a number  of  smaller  ones,  which  now 
resemble  (if  the  comparison  be  permissible),  a number  of  tiny  pills  enclosed 
in  a little  box.  The  antheridium,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  more  than  one-flftieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  we  take  out  one  of  these  little  central  cells  and 
examine  it,  we  shall  discover  that  when  ripe  it  contains  a very  curious 
structure.  Inside  it  is  a tiny  filament  coiled  up,  exactly  like  a little  cork- 
screw, with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  one  extremity.  These  corkscrews  are  called 
antherozoids,  and  are  the  part  which  corresponds  botanically  with  the  pollen 
of  our  flowers ; whence  the  part  bearing  them  is  called  an  antheridium. 
When  the  antheridium  is  ripe,  the  top  or  lid  falls  off,  and  as  it  is  developed 
on  the  under  side  of  the  prothallium  the  cells  escape,  and  each  bursting  its 
outer  envelope  discloses  the  antherozoids,  which  are  scattered.in  all  directions. 
Each  of  these  has  the  remarkable  property  of  independent  motion,  forcing 
itself  along  by  the  vibration  of  its  tuft  of  hair,  just  as  a ship  is  propelled  by 
her  screw.  This  power  of  locomotion  is  a very  rare  one  in  plants,  and  only 
exists  among  those  low  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

There  are  two  modes  of  locomotion  existent  among  plants ; one  by  con- 
traction or  expansion,  according  to  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Of  this  sort  are  the  pollen  grains  of  the  common  horsetails, 
which,  I dare  say,  you  are  all  familiar  with.  These  consist  of  a knob  with 
four  filaments,  and  in  a damp  atmosphere  they  are  coiled  up  round  the  knob  3 
but  as  they  become  dry  they  suddenly  open  all  together  and  cause  the  pollen 
grains  to  jump  about  in  the  most  curious  manner.  The  other  method  of 
locomotion  is  by  cilia  or  hairs,  as  in  the  case  of  our  antherozoid,  which  by 
their  vibration  force  the  organism  along.  They  are  generally  found  in  the 
lower  organizations  which  exist  in  ponds  and  ditches. 

But  contemporaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  antheridium  another 
very  curious  structure  has  been  forming  on  the  under  side  of  the  prothallium, 
and  usually  close  to  the  notch.  This  is  the  part  which  corresponds  with  the 
carpel  or  seed-bearing  portion  of  flowers.  It  is  formed  at  first  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  antheridium,  by  the  horizontal  division  and  growth  of  a series 
of  cells.  When  this  outgrowth  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long  the 
central  cells  lose  their  individuality,  and  melt  away,  all  except  the  one  at  the 
bottom,  thus  forming  a little  tube  epen  externally.  This  structure  is  called 
an  “ archegonium.”  The  cell  left  at  the  bottom  and  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prothallium  enlarges  slightly  and  becomes  globular,  and  is 
called  the  “ oosphere.”  By  the  time  it  has  reached  this  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment the  antheridium  formed  hard  by  has  burst  and  discharged  its  pollen, 
and  some  one  or  other  of  the  little  corkscrews  wandering  about  finds  its  way 
to,  and  unites  in  some  mysterious  way  with,  the  substance  of  the  oosphere. 
Thus  is  effected  the  fertilization  of  the  oosphere,  which  has  now  become  a 
perfect  seed. 

Here  again  the  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  our  fern  becomes  apparent. 
By  the  usual  course  of  things,  you  would  think  that  the  seed  would  be  shed 
into  the  ground  and  there  take  root ; not  so.  It  simply  first  takes  root 
where  it  is,  that  is,  into  the  substance  of  the  prothallium,  by  throwing  out 
into  it  a shoot,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast 
and  a root  to  supply  it  with  nourishment.  It  in  fact  lives  upon  its  parent 
until  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself.  The  seed  at  the  same  time  sends  forth 
another  shoot,  which  grows  down  the  tube,  and  divides  into  i:wo  as  soon  as 
it  gets  into  the  air.  One  branch  goes  downward  into  the  earth  and  becomes 
the  permanent  roots  3 the  other,  springing  upwards  through  the  notch  in  the 
prothallium,  becomes  a leaf  stalk  and  develops  the  first  tiny  frond,  showing 
thus  the  characteristics  of  its  parent.  The  root  stalk  throws  out  minute 
suckers  into  the  soil,  which  soon  suck  up  nourishment  for  the  supply  of  the 
infant  plant,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  the  case  the  temporary  root,  having  per- 
formed its  purpose,  with  the  whole  prothallium  withers  away,  and  we  have 
our  juvenile  fern  starting  in  life  on  its  own  account. 

We  thus  see  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a plant  with  two  distinct 
and  separate  periods  of  existence,  having  in  short  a double  life.  The 
prothallium  was  long  regarded  as  a complete  plant  of  another  species 
altogether,  and  it  was  not  until  Professor  Morrison  made  his  wonderful 
discovery  that  it  became  known  what  part  this  curious  structure  fulfilled 
in  the  life  history  of  one  of  our  commonest  plants.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  only  one  of  many  curious  and  remarkable  life  histories — romances  I 
might  almost  call  them,  which  are  hidden  away  from  the  light  of  common 
men,  or  only  recorded  in  some  dry  long-winded  scientific  volume.  The 
whole  science  of  botany  is  most  bewitching,  and  will  amply  repay  the  most 
studious  attention  and  affectionate  care. 

The  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  complete — or,  if  I may  call  it  so, 
the  adult — fern  are  very  remarkable  and  curious.  The  ordinary  brake  fern 
consists  of  a coronet  or  series  of  fronds  springing  up  from  a stem  which 
runs  horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  latter — the 
rhizome  as  it  is  called — is  not  the  root  proper,  but  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the 
fern.  It  is  nourished  by  a series  of  rootlets,  which  are  thrown  off  along  its 
course.  It  only  grows  at  its  extremity,  which  is  aptly  termed  the  growing 
point,  and  once  formed  never  increases  in  diameter,  however  old  the  plant 
may  be,  but  grows  indefinitely  in  length.  If  we  take  up  a portion  of  this 
rhizome,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a lead-pencil,  and  cut  a section  of 
it,  we  find  it  to  be  very  curious  and  complicated.  It  consists  of  various 
layers  and  rings  of  vegetable  tissue,  all  of  which  are '"'formed  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  cell,  which  seems  to  be  the  “ be  all  and  end  all  ” of 
vegetable  sub.stance,  and  all  of  which  proceed  from  the  growing  point. 
This  extremity  of  the  rhizome  consists  ultimately  of  a single  cell  forming  its 
apex,  which  multiplies  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  already  noticed  cells 
doing  3 namely,  by  division,  successive  slices  as  it  were  being  taken  off  this 
cell,  and  these,  growing  and  subdividing,  push  forward  the  growing  point 
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and  form  a mass  of  cells  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  As  these  are  farther 
away  from  the  fjrowinfj  point,  they  change  marvellously,  and  from  being  all 
alike  they  take  upon  themselves  marked  differences,  and,  according  to  their 
position,  become  component  parts  of  one  or  other  of  the  layers  of  the 
rhizome.  Keturning  now  to  our  section  of  the  rhizome,  we  find  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  structure  as  follows : First,  the  oTiter  sheath  or  bark  is  a 

very  hard  brown  woody  substance,  consisting  of  cells  metamorphosed  into 
strong  tough  fibres,  disposed  side  by  side  longitudinally.  Secondly,  a mass 
of  roumlcd  cells,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  bvdk  of  the  rhizome  ; 
anl  thirdly,  a series  of  what  rtro  called  fibro-vascular  bundles,  that  is, 
bundles  of  fibres  and  vessels.  These  consist  simply  of  elongated  cells 
arranged  end  to  end,  with  perforated  partitions  so  as  to  form  continuous 
vessels.  The  walls  of  many  of  these  vessels  arc  very  curiously  marked. 
Some  have  a spiral  line  running  round  them,  others  are  curiously  perforated 
with  slots  or  crosses.  The  spiral  vessels  are  so  formed  by  a thickening  or 
kind  of  rib  running  round  them ; they  form  a very  beautiful  microscopic 
object.  Spiral  vessels  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  most  plants.  The  stalks  of  the  common  rhubarb  are  full  of  them. 
Those  fine  green  fibres  which  run  up  the  leaf  stalk  are  spiral  vessels,  and 
their  structure  may  easily  be  seen  with  a low  power  microscope  or  even  a 
strong  magnifying  glass.  Other  vessels  are  marked  with  rings,  and  others 
again  with  parallel  bars,  making  an  appearance  like  a ladder. 

Every  part  of  the  rhizome  has  a certain  purpose  to  perform  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant  growth,  and  it  is  most  admirably  and  perfectly 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  bark  of  course  forms  a sheath  or  coat  of 
armour,  by  its  strength  and  toughness  protecting  the  more  delicate  internal 
structures  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  form 
channels  of  communication  by  which  the  sap  finds  its  way  from  the  roots  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  plant,  fulfilling  thus  the  purpose  of  our 
blood  vessels ; although,  of  course,  not  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
manner  in  which  the  plant  is  nourished  is  probably  something  after  this 
fashion.  The  cell,  which  forms  the  growing  point,  requires  a certain  amount 
of  nourishment  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  function  ; this  it  obtains  by  absorp- 
tion from  the  cell  nearest  it.  Cell  No.  2,  being  thus  impoverished,  draws 
for  its  supply  upon  cell  No.  3,  and  cell  No.  3 upon  cell  No.  4,  and  so  on  all 
through  the  series,  there  being  thus  a constant  flow  of  the  sap  upwards,  and 
regular  growth  at  the  extremities.  During  the  winter,  when  all  vegetable 
life  above  ground  is  stopped,  and  the  fronds  of  our  fern  are  withered  and 
dead,  the  rhizome  and  roots  are  busily  at  work,  sucking  up  nourishment 
from  the  ground  and  storing  it  up  in  these  cells,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
rhizome,  in  the  shape  of  starch,  ammonia,  and  other  substances  necessary  for 
plant  growth.  So  when  the  spring  comes,  and  vegetable  life  above  ground 
begins  to  awaken  and  start  anew,  the  fern  stem  is  full  of  sap,  and  the  plant 
is  able  to  push  ahead  and  make  the  most  of  the  fine  weather. 

Along  each  side  of  the  rhizome  runs  a small  ridge  or  line,  called  the 
lateral  line.  It  is  from  this  line  that  the  fronds  spring.  They  grow  some- 
what after  this  manner  ; a bud  springs  up  covered  with  a tough  brown  skin, 
which  gradually  pushes  its  way  upwards,  developing  in  its  interior  the 
pinnules  of  the  frond  folded  up,  as  you  have  observed  the  leaves  of  a horse- 
chestnut  folded  up  in  its  bud,  and  the  whole  structure  curled  up  like  a 
bishop’s  crozier.  They  grow  very  slowly,  a frond  taking  two  years  to 
develop.  Those  brown  stumps  which  you  see  clustering  round  the  root  of 
a fern  are  next  year’s  fronds.  They  remain  thus  gradually  developing 
under  cover  until  next  spring,  when  they  will  slowly  grow  upwards  and 
unfold  in  all  their  delicate  beauty. 

Up  each  stalk,  or  stipe,  and  pinnule  runs  a fibro-vascular  bundle,  which 
forms  the  rib  of  the  frond,  and  gives  to  it  strength,  as  well  as  conveying  to 
it  nourishment.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  thickenings  appear  at 
the  back  of  the  pinnae  cushions,  as  they  are  called,  on  which  grow  the  spore 
cases,  bearing  the  promise  of  another  succession  of  ferns.  We  thus  arrive 
at  our  starting  point,  and  have  completed  the  cycle  of  our  fern  life.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a most  curious  and  instructive  one. 

The  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tiniest  moss,  of  the 
commonest  weed,  will  afford  a strange  and  most  impressive  sermon  upon  the 
text ; “ God’s  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.” 

In  studying  their  wonderful  structure,  their  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  live,  the  means  taken  for  their  propagation,  and  their 
marvellous  beauty,  who  can  help  saying  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  “ 0 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  ! in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all.” 


BANANA  TRADE. 


The  last  report  of  Mr.  D.  Morris,  Director  of  the  Public  Gardens  and  Plan- 
tations in  Jamaica,  contains  some  particulars  relating  to  the  trade  in  bananas. 
The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  for  the  American  market  has  greatly  increased, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  exports  during  the  last  five 
years  : — 

Years.  Bunches.  Values.— £ s.  cl. 


1880  440,042 

1870  328,0.3.3 

1878  31.3,14.5 

1877  102,0.34 

1870  132,8.32 


..  .38, .550  3 6 
..  32,895  0 0 
..  31,314  10  0 

..  10,203  8 0 

..  13,283  4 0 


In  connexion  with  the  increased  cultivation,  Mr.  Morris  points  out  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  utilize  the  vast  quantity  of  banana  stocks  pro- 
duced, and  render  the  fibre  they  contain  an  article  of  commercial  value.  A 
trial  has  been  made.  “A  quantity  of  stalks  of  the  banana,  split  open  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  some  time,  aud  packed  up  in  bides,  were  lately 
supplied  to  a firm  in  Kingston,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  vidue  of  banana 
fibre  for  the  American  market.  It  appears,  as  a result  of  this  trial,  that  there 
is  an  unlimited  market  f.>r  this  useful  and  abundant  material,  and  the  only 
(jue-ition  is  whether  a large  and  regular  quantity  can  bo  supplied  for  shipment 
monthly.  As  the  needful  preparation  in  the  island  is  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  further  attention  may  be  given  to  this 
subject,  in  onler  to  insure  the  lucrative  utilization  of  a material  which  .at 
present  is  allowed  to  be  completely  wasted.” 


I’OUTABI.K  POITI/nty  HOUHICH,  Movo.aWo  I’onltry  Konclng,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses.  PheaKintries,  Aviaries,  I>oij  Houses  and  Y.ards,  finproved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kerioels,  'I'ravolling  Boxes  for  Hoes,  Babbit  llutrhos,  Portalde  PiaKories,  ttc. 
Maniifac'ur.vl  by  IJoiii.TOiv  and  Paoi  Norwlc;li.  IMuslrittod  fJataloauos  sent  free  by 
post.  fADV'J.l 


MESSRS.  CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  AND  CO.,  FINSBURY 
STREET,  E.C. 

V ERT  few  perhaps,  even  of  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  garden  and 
nursery  man.agement,  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
trade  in  horticultural  sundries  has  grown  of  late  years,  and  a brief  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  of  this  important  firm  will  not  be  without  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  If  it  bo  asked.  What  are  horticultural  sundries  ? the 
querist  may  be  referred  to  the  end  pages  of  the  seed  catalogues  issued  by 
the  various  firms,  to  be  answered  by  the  statement  that  almost  everything 
in  reejuest  in  the  garden  and  nursery  other  than  seeds  and  plants  comes 
within  the  designation.  The  term  is  certainly  a comprehensive  one,  and  in 
exemplification  of  the  fact  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a large  octavo  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  closely-printed  pages  barely  suffices  for  an  enumeration,  and 
two  immense  piles  of  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manufactures 
which  figuratively  speaking,  through  the  hands  of  the  firm.  The 

sundries  include,  for  example,  garden  tools  and  implements  of  all  descrip- 
tions, meteorological  instruments  most  generally  employed  in  the  carrying 
on  of  horticultural  work,  flower  sticks  and  tallies,  bulb  pockets  and  seed 
bags,  manures  and  insecticides,  dried  flowers  and  grasses  in  a loose  state 
and  arranged  in  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses,  wood  and  wire  baskets, 
bulb  glasses,  flower-pot  stands,  fern  cases,  aquaria,  and  other  elegancies  of 
a similar  description ; and  virgin  cork,  in  the  bale  and  worked  up  into  tables, 
screens,  bracket  stands,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  conservatory,  fernery, 
corridor,  and  lawn. 

To  the  importation  of  virgin  cork  and  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  adornments  for  which  it  is  particularly  suitable,  Messrs. 
Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  and  Co.  devote  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their  atten- 
tion,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  this  material  they  have  certainly  achieved  a 
success  which  may  be  safely  described  as  quite  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled. 
When  we  were  at  their  warehouses  in  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.,  the  other  day, 
the  hands  specially  employed  in  the  cork  work  were  busy  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a series  of  large  designs  which  had  been  some  time  in  hand 
for  the  King  of  Siam.  These  designs  are  five  in  number,  have  a width  of 
about  twelve  feet,  a height  of  ten  feet,  and  a depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
have  been  constructed  to  fit  into  as  many  recesses  specially  provided  for 
them  in  the  conservatory  or  lounge  attached  to  his  Majesty’s  palace.  There 
is  a general  agreement  in  the  designs  of  the  several  constructions,  but  no 
two  are  alike,  and  regarded  singly  or  collectively  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  taste  shown  in  the  designs,  or  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  out.  Each  one  has  a broad  aquarium  at 
the  base,  fitted  with  jets  of  various  descriptions,  and  openings  in  the  back,  in 
which  in  due  course  mirrors  will  be  fitted.  At  the  sides,  which  spring  from 
the  aquaria  and  form  arches  and  the  back,  pockets  and  brackets  are  provided 
for  the  reception  of  such  ornamental  plants  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
taste.  The  bark,  it  must  be  added,  is  fitted  together  in  a neater  and  more 
finished  manner  than  is  seen  in  the  screens  and  other  devices  usually  met 
with,  without  its  peculiarly  rustic  appearance  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired.  Some  of  the  designs  were  fitted  also  with  glass  pendants,  and 
their  surface  sprinkled  with  glass  spangles,  to  give  them  that  bright  and 
sparkling  appearance  so  dear  to  the  Oriental  eye  when  the  structure  in 
which  they  will  have  a place  is  illuminated.  Forming  part  of  the  same 
order,  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  large  brackets  and  stands  in  cork  for  fixing  under  the  verandah 
sm’rounding  the  palace,  and  for  the  most  important  of  these  fern  cases  will 
be  supplied’ by  the  firm.  On  the  same  floor  as  these,  packed  away  in  crates 
and  otherwise,  were  some  thousands  of  baskets,  brackets,  stands,  and  other 
contrivances  of  which  virgin  cork  forms  a part,  ready  for  receiving  the  finish- 
ing touch  as  the  orders  flow  in. 

The  department  devoted  to  the  glass  and  pottery  is  certainly  not  wanting 
in  interest  or  attractiveness,  although  no  attempt  at  display,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  is  made.  Here  we  meet  with  every  form  of  receptacle 
for  flower  pots,  when  plants  are  employed  in  indoor  decoration,  that  the 
taste  of  the  designer  and  the  skill  of  the  potter  have  been  able  to  provide. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  terra  cotta  in  an  inexpensive  but  remarkably 
elegant  form,  and  on  the  other  the  most  costly  china,  Wedgewood,  and 
majolica  wares.  Hyacinth  glasses  are  represented  by  a vast  number  of 
designs,  some  so  beautifully  decorated  that  magnificent  indeed  must  be  the 
hyacinths  put  in  them  to  divert  the  eye  from  the  receptacle  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  so  secure  a proper  share  of  attention.  In  conjunction 
with  these  are  the  dried  flowers  and  grasses,  in  which  the  trade  has  of  late 
years  undergone  wonderful  development.  Of  these  we  saw  an  immense 
number  of  bouquets,  crosses,  and  wreaths,  and  whilst  all  were  inore  or  less 
good,  the  taste  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  last-mentioned  forms 
of  floral  embellishment  was  particularly  noteworthy.  The  perfection  to 
which  the  manufacture  of  flowers  and  foliage  in  porcelain  is  carried 
was  abundantly  exemplified,  the  wreaths  of  ivy  and  clusters  of  roses  being 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  this  branch  of  the  potter’s  art. 

Of  flower  sticks  and  tallies  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  and  Co.  are  large 
importers,  as  shown  by  a large  portion  of  one  of  the  seven  floors  forming 
the  Finsbury  Street  warehouse  being  devoted  to  them,  and  amongst  the 
sticks  and  stakes  we  noticed  a plant  support  which  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  firm,  who  hold  the  exclusive  agency  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  support  is  a stake  made  of  solid  stone,  and  the  samples  we  saw  were 
about  four  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  and  six- 
sided.  They  are  of  a dull  grey  colour,  and  differ  but  little,  if  anything,  in 
price  from  tile  common  wooden  stakes. 

The  department  devoted  to  insecticides  and  artificial  manures  is  a most 
important  one.  and  in  walking  over  it  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
Nicotine  Soap,  which  was  introduced  by  the  firm  a few  years  since,  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favour  amongst  practical  men,  for  on  all  sides  it  has  from  the  m®i' 
been  highly  spoken  of  for  its  efficacy  in  the  destruction  of  plant  posts.  I'oi 
tho  manufacture  of  this,  tobacco  juice,  and  other  preparations  of  tobacco, 
there  are  large  premises  at  Shad  Thames. 


UTIbITV  AND  bUXURY.-A  ((iiivrtor  of  a century’s  oximrlenco  has  lauRht  tho 
niblic  that  lher«  Is  Imt  one  Toilet  .Soap  possessed  of  these  inortts  comhlned,  t.uunont 
lermatoloulsts  testify  that  there  is  Imt  oink  Soap  whieh  so  cleanses  the  sidn  that  Its 
latural,  and  consequently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  ollicors  of  health  i>- 
nrliero  recoKuize  Imt  one  Soap  as  a |)revoiitivo  of  infectious  disease.  ^ 

leelt  a luxurious  hntli  see  Hint  110  other  Sea[i  outers  their  Imthroom.  It  can  he  ImuRlit 
iverywheto.  Ask  for  WH lUMT’S  COAI,  TAR  StlAI’,  aud  refuse  woithloss  imitations. 
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NKW  FLOWERS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  now  flowers  iiitrodiiood  to  public  notioo  durinfj  1881  form  an  impor- 
tant.  nud  by  no  moans  unintorostiiiH:,  foaturo  in  tho  curroni,  iasiio  of  Iho 
auUn  Oiacle,  for  they  number  325,  and  occupy,  notwitbstaudiii"  tliat  tlm 
descriptions  nro  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  cloarnoss,  no  loss  tlian  twenty 
paffos.  It  18  interest  inf?  to  observe  that  all  tlio  leadin<?  classes  of  --ardon 
vTl'polvan^^^^  and  that  those  ffrand  old  subjects  tho  auriculas, 

laced  polyanthus,  carnations,  and  piootees  have  boon  onrichod  by  niiinoroiis 
™r.et.es  that  promise  to  take  at  no  distant  dato  a loading  position  Imongst 
those  now  held  in  high  esteem  by  cultivators.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
with  the  exception  of  tho  Continental  roses,  of  which  nothing\as  yet  been 
seen  by  Lng  ish  rosarians,  tho  greater  proportion  of  tho  varietierin  the 
several  sections  have  had  certificates  of  the  first  olass  conferred  upon 

rospLt.^  treated  w^ith 

in  the improvement  and  increased  popularity,  and 
in  the  issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle  there  are  lialf  a dozen  varieties  Five 
of  tlieso  have  boon  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  which 
(^ctUa  IS  a beautiful  crimson  flower,  tho  segments  tipped  with  white- 

^caSwfth'^S  ""  Ia?|e,  and  brilliant 

seal  let  with  pink  centre,  and  Mr.  IL  Little,  a magnificent  flower  of  a deep 

crimson  colour.  Mrs.  Garfield  is  an  autumn-flowering  variety  with  laree 
beautifully.formed  flowers  of  a blush-pink  colour  veined  with  rosy  red  ^ 

Mr  C Tnvnf  flowers,  raised  by 

.V  * ^Gan,  and  thirteen  splendid  show  flowers  from 

DoVerKs  D.  Horner  and  two  show  varieties,  raised  by  Mr. 

flower^^  ;u  ? M T ^ “floured 

ith  claret  coloured  and  crimson  flowers  respectively.  Mr  Douglas’s  two 
show  varieties  are  named  Mllda  and  respectively,  and  bo?Kon*  to 

HorneFr®.‘  f f ° f ® valuable  additions.  Of  Mr. 

iiorner  s,  all  of  which  possess  much  merit,  Constance,  Bora.  Erebus  Selina 
and  Sunshine  are  seifs;  Emerald,  Enterprise,  Intrepid,  Minotaur,  and 
green  edged,  and  May  Queen,  Snowdrift,  and  JFater  Lily  white  edged 

^egonias  belonging  to  the  tuberous  section  are  very  stron<»iv  reore- 
°«^“ber  _of  splendid  varieties.  Messrs.  John 
Lung  and  Co.,  who  still  occupy  the  position  they  have  from  the  first  held  as 
the  most  successful  raisers  of  these  flowers  in  this  country,  have  fifteen 
mer^^’n  doubles  and  singles  in  about  equil  proportions. 

S creaiuf  to  make  a selectio^  but  cLpanuli. 

5 crimson-scarlet;  Br.  Bulce,  salmon- 

red,  and  Glory  of  Stanstead,  deep  rose,  may  be  mentioned  as  most  valuable 
acquisitions  in  the  double-flowered  section.  Prominent  amongst  those  with 

scaflpt^°r®‘^%^^7^''^'^“' ^®®P  crimson;  G.  E.  Gough,  glowino- 
W “ if  golden  yellow,  a great  improvement  upon  the 

best  of  the  yellow  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation ; Mrs.  J.  Freemm,  deep 
rose;  .^7-s  Robert  Whyte,  rosy  pink,  and  Scarlet  Gem,  glowino-  scarlet  a 
splendid  dwarf  variety  of  the  Davisi  type.  These,  it  may  be^dded  are 
remarkable  not  less  for  their  free  branching  habit  than  tor  the  large’  size 
w^k  torn? « flowers  The  twelve  varieties  raised  at  Chis- 

^ AA  group,  and  Annie  Wilkie,  Annie  Hemslcy,  Br.  Eogn 

’ A'  aiifl  Souvenir  de  Chiswick  may  be 

mentioned  as  of  special  excellence.  ^ 

Bouvardias  received  two  excellent  additions  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  one  Bazzler  an  effective  variety  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Balchin,  and  the  other  F-iory  Beauty,  a charming  form  with 
flowers  of  a flesh-pink  colour.  *= 

Carnations  comprise  no  less  than  seventeen  show  varieties,  of  which  all 
but  four  are  from  the  seed  bed  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  and  four  tree  orper 
petual-flowering  kinds.  Prom  Mr.  Dodwell’s  thirteen  may  be  selected  with 
advantage  Br.  Cronin  Marrison  Weir,  and  Mrs.  Gorton Icrimeon  biWes 
Harry  turner,  James  McIntosh,  nnd  PliiUp  Thomas,  ecrirlet  bizarres ; S 
Lleioelyn  &nd  Sqinre  Penson,  pmk  and  purple  bizarres;  and  Thomas  Tmnes 
Hewitt  s .g.  .S’.  Bodwell  and  Master  Fred  and  Mr.  Gorton’s 
If  ilham  Skirving  are  three  crimson  bizarres  of  superb  quality 
_ Chrysanthemums  consist  chiefly  of  Japanese  or  tasselk  flowers  and 
include  numerous  valuable  additions  to  that  important  and  popular  seetton 
The  majority  of  these  were  referred  to  in  these  pages  in  the  course  of  the 
past  yeai%  and  it  will  now  suffice  to  say  that  of  those  enumerated  in  the  Garden 
Oracle  \ist  AgremenU  ^ la  Nature,  Belle  Gabrielle,  Buehesse  de  Gerolstein  Flambeau 
Geojge  Gorchn  Pluie  d Or,  Reve  de  Printemps,  Riche  Bouquet,  Triomphe  de  Saint- 
oTcumvTtor?“'''"'''  particularly  deserving  the  attention 

Cinerarias  are  now  almost  exclusively  raised  from  seed  by  the  o-eneral 
body  of  cultivators,  and  very  little  encouragement  is  given  tf  the  Samtoc! 
of  varieties  ; consequently  they  do  not  figure  conspicuously  in  thrOr«c?riis? 

is^MlZZI^pN^  varieties  entered.  One  of  these’ 

Ma>  ched  Past,  a magnificent  variety,  bearing  immense  flowers  with 
narrow  white  ring  round  the  disc,  surrounded  by  a broad  belt  of  crimson  • 

miser  bv  Ato  Messrs  Cannell.  The  other  is  Mr.  Henry  Little’, 

raised  ^ Mr.  James,  and  is  the  most  distinct  variety  that  has  yet  been 
obtained ; the  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  perfect  form  ; surrounding  the 
disc  IS  a band  of  pure  white,  next  to  it  is  a band  of  bright  magenta^  and 
definfr^^'^^  maroon,  the  several  colours  being  sharply 

tionM^'  by  six  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  excep- 

onai  merit.  Three  of  the  number  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs  G 

Sb“™  ””>>  “ improVirS  these 

climbers,  and  Angelina  is  a superb  variety  of  the  Lanuginosa  type,  and  is 

flowers.  Belle  of  w5cing  belongs  to  the 
florida  section,  and  has  double  flowers  of  a silvery  grey  colour  and 
lawshay  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  patens  group,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
hlac-pink,  marked  with  a red  bar  do/n  the  Sentre  of  each  S The 
whTa?“^u  labours  of  Mr.  ChLles  Noble 

-rLwJris^an  clematis.!  Lady  Constance 

flowers'^  beautiful  variety,  with  large  semi-double  white 

deltobtfnut  / / ^ith  flowers  of  a deep  blue  colour  and 

“t  lwh  has  flowers  of  immense  size  and  a 

staSinrtheZn?L«  good  things  weU  worthy  of  attention,  notwith- 
stanaing  the  many  beautiful  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  Particularly 


notoworthyaroMr.  King’s  AdaSculanec,  Milh  Sentance,r.nd  U...  Sunns, ,n  an, I 
coloured  ;ar1egatrom  “ rose 

tlio  Oracle  list  are  fbree 

white  vaiioties  and  one  criiiisoii  form.  'J'wo  of  (lie  wliitr-  llowers  Miss  J :L 

ton  mT  theTme  d-if’  '"‘f’  «“Hifloated  at  Soul.’h  Kem.ing- 

toii  on  the  same  day,  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  to  be  re-'retted  (he 

coiiiuiitteo  did  not  select  tho  liost  and  limit  its  award  to  th-it  AI,  I !fi7- 

Dahlias  are  fully  up  to  tlio  average  in  point  of  number  and  (iiialitv 
Amongst  toe  fancy  (lowers  Endymion  and  Florence  Brown,  of  those  intro- 
liiced  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and|  Co.,  and  Beauty  and  Buehe'ss  o}  WefZtNU 
those  fiom  Mr.  Turner  s seed  bed,  promise  to  take  a leading  position  '^Of  the 

=^“'1  Co.’s  Miss  M.  BatchZund  Wittim 
Lr«6/  ,^  Messrs.  Kawlings  s George  Rawlings  and  Willi, tm  Jtawlin,/s  Mr  G 
(smith  s lair  Rosamond,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  Celestial,  Mrs.  Cornw, ’tills  West' 
and  Herschel  are  likely  to  make  their  mark  on  the  cxhi),ition  table.  ’ 

GuAnioui  consist  exclusively  of  the  varieties  raised  by  Messrs.  Kelwav 
and  Son,  and  a grand  lot  they  are.  Especially  desirable  are  Anthony 

Thornton,  and  Sir 

Gloxinias  are  not  numerous,  but  the  half-dozen  comprised  in  the  list 
Me  exceptionally  fine.  Mrs.  Bause,  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  the  General 
Horticultural  Company,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  the  flowers  pure  white 
marked  round  the  throat  with  a band  of  bright  rose;  Brantome,  pure  white’ 
bright  blue;  Fabiola,  white,  the  limb  marked  with  rosy  rod’- 
Lady  Marriott,  blush,  spotted  with  red  and  margined  with  white  and’ 
J varieties  raised  by  Messrs. 

important  part  of  the  list  in  the  Garden  Oracle, 
occupy  nearly  three  pages.  The  decorative  section  has  been  materially 
valuable  additions  are  those  from  the  seed  bed 
^f  tb  A r things.  The  most  important 

ot  the  varieties  from  M.  Lemoine  are  Belle  du  Jour,  pure  white,  semi-double 
ana  ot  immense  value  for  supplying  cut  flowers  ; Colonel  Flatters,  deen 
carmine  -,  Jeanne  d Arc,  blush ; Madame  Harmant,  white  pencilled  with  purple^- 
Surqmse,  deep  blush,  with  dark  blotch  on  each  petal.  Annie  Hem sley,  hr i,^bt 
OTan^-red,|  and  Lucie  Lemoine,  pure  white,  which  were  brought  forward^by 
rru  ■ u exceptionally  good,  and  should  be  secured  at  once. 

0 show  section  has  been  enriched  by  several  splendid  varieties  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  H.  Little  and  Mr.  1C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Little’s  varieLs 
Britomart,  Christabel,  and  Superb  are  of  special  excellence;  and  of  those 
merit  °I  Albany  and  The  Abbot  are  of  the  highest  order  of 

fl  claiming  special  notice  are  Messrs.  Cannells’  Eureka,  the 

hnest  ot  the  white  varieties,  and  M.lLemoine’s  Charles  Barwin,  Bemi-National 
Ft chnann-Chatrian,  Henri  Cannell,  and  Paul  de  St. -Vidor.  ' 

AY,.  include  two  superb  laced  varieties  from  the  seed  bed  of 

'T'hACA  o 'tvho  has  been  of  late  remarkably  successful  in  raising  seedlino-s. 

ese  are  named  Criterion  and  John  Bright  respectively,  and  both  hav^  a 
maroon  body  colour  and  conform  in  every  way  to  the  accepted  standard.  The 
fancy  variety.  Grenadier,  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Dean  has  bright  mao-enta- 
erimson  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Cannells’  Queen  of  the  Hose-in-Hose  is  in  eve/v  wav 
esMving  its  name,  for  it  is  a splendid  addition  to  the  hose-in-hose  section 
Primrose.— Messrs.  J . Carter  and  Co.’s  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a remarkably  fine 
double  variety  with  primrose-yellow  flowers,  and  will  be  much  appreciated  bv 
those  who  cultivate  hardy  spring  flowers.  appieoiaiea  oy 

SINENSIS  has  been  increased  by  several  noteworthy  varieties  of 
Slbe  Ttelicata  and  Br.  Benny  are  exceptionally  fine;  and 

tbodmiwfr*^  -Siferisso  good  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  all 
the  double  forms  in  its  colour,  which  is  a rich  shade  of  salmon-pink. 

Ehodopendrons  are  limited  to  those  requiring  a place  in  the  green- 
house, and  the  most  desirable  are  Exoniensis  and  Fatly  Alice  Fitzwilliam  two 
superb  white  varieties,  and  Buchess  of  Connaught,  a beautiful  variety,’with 
flowers  of  a bright  crimson-scarlet  colour.  ^ 

Tromolums  are  represented  by  one  variety  only,  and  that  is  the 

TLa  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co. 

The  flowers  of  this  grand  _ novelty  are  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour,  and  so 
freely  produced  that  there  is  no  other  annual  in  cultivation  that  can  approach 

imnorS  perfectly  safe  to  describe  it  as  the  most 

important  annual  of  recent  introduction. 


A CuRreus  Fungus.— The  Colonies  and  India  says " Amono-  the 
various  articles  of  trade  exported  from  New  Zealand  perhaps  the^most 

tbrNerJv,  decaying  trLs  in  aU  parts  of 

to  shane^ttoiT*^’  “ost  plentifuUy  in  the  provincial  district  of  Taranaki. 
In  shape  this  fungus  resembles  the  human  ear,  and  it  is  of  a brown  colour 

Hesh.  It  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  included  in  the  list  of  colonial  exports  until  1872,  when  58  tons 

£H  M '^®’'®  1877,  220  tons,  valued  at 

£11,318,  were  exported ; and  last  year  the  value  of  the  export  was  £6  227 
Chma  IS  the  destination  of  this  product.  It  is  much  prized  there  as  an 
article  of  food,  forniing  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  favourite  soup  of  that 
Whethe’rThr°°'^“^  its  gelatinous  properties  and  its  peeulia^  flavour. 
iATg  fl  immigrant  Chinese,  who  were  more  numerous  in  New  Zea- 

they  are  now,  discovered  the  virtues  of  this  fungoid 
growth,  or  whether  the  Maoris,  with  their  naturally  keen  wit,  hit  upon  the  fdea 
that  the  substance  would  just  suit  the  peculiar  tLtes  of  the  Chinese  does 

toste  for  it'  To  *^®  Have  never  acquired  a 

taste  for  it.  To  prepare  this  fungus  tor  export,  nothing  more  is  required 

than  to  pmk  it  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  dry  it  in  the  air  or  Vder 
sheds.  When  dry  it  is  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  to  China  by  way  of 
Francisco.  Very  few  white  men,  except  those  of  idle  dfssi, 
fungus.  The  children  of  the  small  bush  farmers, 
it  ^eep  themselves  m pocket  money  by  gathering  it  and  selling 

lyr  • ,.  .®F®'  collecting  it  is  one,  too,  which  just  suits  the 

Maori  disposiuion.  When  the  natives  are  in  want  of  funds  for  tobacco  or 
A ^^®  to  provide  the  large  feasts  which  it  is  their 

delight  to  give  penodicaUy,  they  send  out  parties  to  the  bush  who  bring  in 
fungus  in  large  quantities  for  sale.”  ® 
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GARDEN  RRAMRLES. 

Tur  brambles  that  produce  useful  fruits,  and  the  roses  that  produce 
irmlsome  [lowers,  have  obtained  attention  in  the  Maj-azme  but  the 
rX  on  handsonm  species  of  Bubus,  such  as  may  be  properly  spoken 
of  as ‘‘garden  brambles,”  are  but  few  and  scattered.  These  however 
are  of  Lmo  use  everywhere,  and  are  of  peculiar  importance  to  the 
collectors  of  hardy  plants  who  desire  to  render  their  gardens  rich  in 
Xetv  and  interest  at  the  least  possible  outlay,  whether  of  money  or 
labou/  A few  of  the  species  are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  front  of 
the  mixed  shrubbery,  more  especially  those  that  produce  large  showy 

[lowers  and  form  upright  bushes,  with  the  leafage  and  general  habit  of 
Xrl  pWy  Itmay  notbepropertoclas^  these  with  the  brambles 

but  it  is  convenient,  and  I can  advise  the  owner  of  an  “ old-fashioned 


London  smoko  very  well.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  Ruhus  ^pectahihs 
a shrub  of  bold  habit,  with  trilobate  leaves  and  bright  red  flowers  and 
orange-red  fruit.  This  thrives  as  well  in  the  immediate  suburbs  ot 
London  as  any  garden  tree  known  ; growing  vigorously,  flowering  freely 
but  producing  very  little  fruit,  and  that 

companion  plant  to  this  is  liulus  adorns,  with  erect  purplish  stems  large 
lobed  leaves,  and  very  large  purplish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  light  red,  very 
sparingly  produced,  and  is  usually  imperfect.  As  a border  shrub  it  is  a 

real  beauty,  and  of  a most  thrifty  character.  _ »^ior,f 

The  common  bramble,  Rubus  fruticoaus,  is  in  its  way  a town  plant, 
and  where  the  soil  is  strong  it  grows  with  vigour,  even  “ 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I saw  in  a town 

not  particularly  favourable  to  vegetation,  a groat  bower 

artistically  managed,  and  models  of  health  as  regards  growt  ag 


KUBUS  DELICIOSUS. 


garden  to  look  after  a few  of  these  handsome  species  of  Rubus  for  their 
decorative  uses  solely. 

In  general  accommodativeness  of  habit  they  all  agree,  as  they  are  far 
from  fastidious.  A fairly  good  soil  will  suftico  for  any  of  them,  but,  in 
common  with  many  rosaceous  plants,  they  require  a somewhat  pure  air. 
The  common  bramble  of  our  hedgerows  will  not  thrive  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  London.  It  will,  indeed,  live  oven  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
but  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  ground  it  occupies.  A rough  wild  thing  of  that  kind  would  bo  most 
welcome  in  any  city  garden  if  it  would  but  show  every  year  a few  fruits  ; 
but  as  it  will  not  the  admiration  of  its  rustic  leafage  is  not  strong  enough 
to  ensure  it  a place  in  the  civic  paradise,  and  so  it  follows  that  tho  black- 
berry as  a plant  is  unknown  in  London.  Riit,  on  tho  other  hand,  the 
upright,  or,  as  wo  may  say,  tho  raspberry  section  of  brambles  endure 


le  owner  amused  me  by  describing  their  origin  Ho  said  ° slm^ 
>ver  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  plant  such  things  but 
lople  on  a certain  sunny  day  in  the  autumn  hrew  >”^  '0  garden  1 e 

mains  of  some  blackberries  they  had  brought  ^ J ^ ° 

nte  a little  forest  of  bramble  plants  appeared 

altered  Ho  rooted  out  a considerable  number,  and  then  construcua 
Xelrk  to  train  the  remainder  over  to  fonii  a bower  and  the  fmni  y 
und  immense  delight  in  the  rustic  features  thus  produced,  as  it  won, 

rrcombirtion  of  accidents.  My  friend  was  ‘1-^®  -'Xi  f told 
dstence  of  garden  varieties  of  the  common  bf  "'ble  and  w^ 
in  there  were  at  least  a dozen  ho  appeared  for  a moment  diBsatialica 
ith  his  bower  of  wildings.  But  I laid  stress  upon  its  beauty  and  the  com- 
irative  uselessness  to  him  of  all  the  garden 

.all’s  joy  in  a thing  ho  has  taken  a proper  fancy  to  appears  to  1110  alway 
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moan  procodiiro.  IJiitforthooolIootor  of  curiositios,  and  for  Buitablo  posi- 
tjons  in  tho  wild  (>:irden,  tho  variotios  of  tho  common  bramblo  are  of  oon- 
Bidorablo  importanco.  My  favourite  amongst  thorn  is  tho  cut-loaved,  tho 
garden  namo  of  whicli  is  Laciniatus.  This  is  (piito  an  ologant  plant,  and 
well  adapted  for  a bank  or  bower  whoro  rustic  forma  of  vegetation  prevail, 
" ho  Mirief^atod-Ioavod  bramblo,  FoUls  varietjat isj  is  a showy  plant  sonio- 
timos,  but  soil  and  situation  inlluenco  it  vaiy  materially.  In  our  gtroiiff 
land  it  usually  “runs  out  ” in  a few  years,  or  loses  the  brilliant  variega- 
tion it  usually  presents  on  a poor  soil,  and  especially  on  chalk.  The 
double-flowered  white,  Flore  alba  plena,  and  tho  double-flowered  rod, 
-t  lore  roseo  plenoy  aro  of  no  special  value,  though  of  nocoasity  they  are 
attractive  when  flowering  beside  a woodland  walk  ; and  tho  white-fruited 
Leucocarpus  is  of  still  less  value  except  as  a mere  curiosity. 

tor  a spacious  rockery  and  for  banks  in  the  wilderness  and  wild 
prdon  there  are  many  fine  brambles  peculiarly  suitable.  Bubus  hijlorus 
has  tall  white  spiny  stems,  leaves  whitish  on  the  under  aide,  and  hand- 
some white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  a deep  red  or  orange  colour.  R len- 
codermis  is  a different  [plant,  with  stoma  that  look  as  if  whitewashed 
of  leafage  and  growth.  The  plant  figured’ 
h.  dehciosns,  is  a truly  grand  plant  of  its  class,  the  flowers  being  of  pure 
white  with  yellow  centres,  the  fruit  purple,  the  leafage  brilliant 
green,  it  will  pass  for  a mountain  rose  any  day  ; and  it  is  a true  alpine 
being  a native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  hardy  as  any  plant  known 


THE  ClAiiHEN  HOUSE. 

Your  notes  on  this  subject  are  seasonable,  ft  is  time  we  enlarged  our 
notions  on  the  architecture  of  garden  structures.  In  tho  gardens" of  tho 
wealthy  it  is  cointnon  to  meet  with  garden  houses  of  various  kinds,  and 
often  these  are  delightfully  fantastic  and  peculiarly  useful,  as  varying  the 
monotony  of  avenues  and  lawns,  and  serving  also  as  museums  and  agree- 
able resting  places.  In  tho  gardens  of  persons  of  tho  middle  cl.ass  one 
such  edifice  usually  suflicos,  and,  as  you  justly  say,  it  is  often  ugly  and 
uncomfortable,  and  therefore  but  seldom  resorted  to.  Rut  tho  need  felt 
for  some  such  retreat  is  proved  by  tho  universal  endeavour  to  provide  it 
and  the  consequent  very  considerable  sale  of  ready-made  “summer 
houses'  in  the  “Gothic”  style,  fantastic  in  form  and  comparatively 
useless.  The  larger  structures  of  this  class  are  sometimes  very  good 
evinmng  careful  regard  for  the  uses  to  which  they  may  bo  put  whether 
to  afford  ready  shelter  from  a storm  or  serve  as  a place  for  conversation 
for  meditation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  quiet  away  from  the 
awelling  house. 

Some  years  ago  I built  myself  an  “annexe”  to  my  dwelling  for  a 
special  purpose,  quiet  and  seclusion  being  the  chief  requisites.  Having 
just  then  returned  from  Germany,  I found  in  my  portfolio  of  sketches 
one  of  Luther  a cell  in  the  Augustinian  Convent  at  Erfurt.  This  is  now 
converted  into  a home  for  orphans,  and  is  known  as  tho  Martinsstift. 
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to  our  gardens.  Another  beautiful  bramble  is  R.  nuhanus  (or  Noothanus 
with  handsome  lobed  leaves  and  snow-white  flowers.  This  is  allied  b 
powth  to  R.  odoratus,  but  has  peculiar  fruit,  and  appears  to  thrive  unde 
trees  better  than  in  the  open. 

There  are  a few  miniature  brambles  suited  for  the  rockery,  and  havin 
some  special  attractions  for  the  curious.  One  of  the  best  of  these  ^ 
arcUcus,  a pretty  thing,  rising  only  a few  inches,  and  bearing  deep  re 
flowers.  Another  little  gem  is  R.  geoides,  native  of  the  Falklands.  ] 
borne  on  long  petioles,  and  produces  a delicious  fruit. 
At  this  point  we  may  quit  the  subject,  for  to  treat  of  the  genus  i 
u would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  beyond  our  knowledge  of  th 

p an  s,  and  in  the  next  place  to  trouble  the  reader  with  things  unir 
teresting.  s 


Weather  has  taken  the  course  we  anticipated,  and  the  sligh 
. ‘■fv.  f beneficial.  We  shall  not  see  the  spring  ope) 

without  another  frost,  and  it  may  be  with  snow  to  accompany  itf  Th 
onl^y  been  mild  but  dry,  and  there  is  a considerable  arrea 
a fall  bkely  to  come  in  the  shape  of  snow,  anc 

fn  fo  1 ^ iiorth-west  wind  will  probably  compel  u 

of  sSJ-drops^  opening  of  the  spring  is  accompanied  with  several  kind 


But  Luther’s  room  is  carefully  preserved,  and  contains  his  portrait,  Bible, 
and  other  relics.  For  one  of  the  bays  of  my  retreat  I adopted  this  as 
my  model,  and  the  result  was  a very  interesting  feature.  The  decorative 
value  of  the  scheme  is  of  some  account,  but  the  main  interest  turns  on 
its  association,  as  a memento,  with  the  name  and  fame  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  ones,  whose  memory  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die. 

The  kind  of  decoration  shown  in  this  reproduction  may  interest  those 
who  give  attention  to  what  is  called  the  “ Queen  Anne  style.”  The 
convent  dates  from  somewhere  about  1410,  but  Luther  was  there 
in  1504,  and  if  we  regard  the  decoration  as  dating  from  that  time 
it  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  carrying  out  my  plan,  I had  great  trouble  to  obtain  the  needful 
glass,  and  I learned  some  curious  things  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
The  bull  s-eye  squares  for  leaded  lights  are  now  manufactured  for  the 
purpose,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  produce  bad  glass  ; or,  in  other 
words,  glass  of  a dull  green,  smoke-grey,  and  dingy  yellow,  and  of  coarse 
texture  ; but  it  appears  that  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  make  bad  glass  as  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  difficult  to  make  good  glass.  It  seems  that 
our  modern  manufacturers,  despairing  of  their  means  to  meet  the 
demand  for  old-style  glass,  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  gravel,  sand, 
coal-ashes,  and  other  rubbish  on  the  glass  while  it  is  still  soft  and 
impressionable,  in  order  to  spoil  the  surface,  and  give  it  a very  antique 
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look.  Olio  cannot  but  smile  at  such  endeavours  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  fasliion,  and  it  cannot  be  legitimate  art  that  demands  bad  glass 
for  association  with  now  and  beautiful  woodwork,  and  with  other  elegant 
arcbitoctural  features. 

But  I have  no  intention  of  penning  an  essay  on  taste.  I am  content 
to  contribute  my  (juota  to  your  useful  budget  of  garden  houses,  and  I 
hope  what  1 send  will  be  interesting  to  many.  1).  B. 


NEAV  NOTES  ON  SHOW  PINKS. 

As  an  old  and,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  successful  cultivator  of 
show  pinks,  I cannot  in  referring  to  them  refrain  from  expressing  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  they  have  not  shared  in  the  great  revival  in  flori- 
culture which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  The  auricula, 
so  long  under  a cloud,  has  attained  to  a high  degree  of  popularity,  and 
there  are  now  two  distinct  organizations  specially  for  its  encouragement. 
Carnations  and  picotees  have  come  to  the  front,  and  now  have  their 
southern  and  northern  exhibitions.  Tulip  shows,  which  as  yet  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  counties,  receive  increased  attention  and  support, 
and  in  Scotland  the  pansy  has  so  gained  in  favour  that  a new  society  has 
been  established  at  Glasgow,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  old  society  at 
Edinburgh  have  increased  very  materially,  both  as  regards  the  numbers 
and  quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  attendance  of  visitors.  But  the  pink, 
with  its  manifold  attractions,  has  remained  at  a standstill ; there  has  been 
no  extension  of  its  culture,  no  increase  in  its  popularity,  and  very  rare 
indeed  is  it  that  a board  of  blooms  is  seen  at  the  chief  horticultural 
exhibitions.  If  a few  blooms  are  shown  by  either  of  the  commercial 
growers  who  give  them  special  attention,  it  is  generally  at  one  of  the 
great  London  shows,  at  which,  owing  to  their  coming  under  the  desig- 
nation of  miscellaneous  contributions,  they  are  relegated  to  out-of-the-way 
corners,  where  they  are  seen  by  but  a small  proportion  of  the  visitors. 
For  my  own  part,  I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have,  in  addition  to  the 
few  small  shows  held  in  the  country,  a national  exhibition  of  pinks  in 
the  metropolis  or  some  other  suitable  place  annually,  and  failing  that, 
some  means  should  be  adopted  for  ensuring  a representative  display  at 
one  at  least  of  the  metropolitan  shows  held  when  they  are  at  their  best. 
The  cost  would  not  be  great,  but  the  advantages  would  be  considerable, 
and  by  some  such  means  we  should  obtain  a due  recognition  of  their 
merit.  At  all  events,  they  are  in  their  way  as  well  deserving  of  special 
encouragement  as  any  of  the  hardy  florists’  flowers  that  at  the  present 
day  are  supported  by  organizations  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  If  there 
be  any  difference  in  opinion  amongst  florists  upon  this  point,  it  is  quite 
certain  no  one  who  bas  grown  them  long  enough  to  handle  them  with 
success  will  question  the  assertion,  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  have  received  for  some  years  past.  They  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  care  of  those  who  have  a taste  for  hardy  florists’ 
flowers,  but  are  unable  to  grow  auriculas  and  other  things  requiring 
expensive  appliances  and  unremitting  care  ; for  they  are  so  hardy  in  con- 
stitution as  to  bear  the  fullest  exposure,  and  a moderate  amount  of 
attention  and  skill  will  suffice  to  secure  that  free  healthy  growth  essential 
in  the  production  of  large,  pure,  and  evenly-laced  flowers.  To  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  upon  this  point,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated  that  they 
do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  of  the  other  subjects  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  as  they  bloom  at  a different  season  from 
the  auricula  and  the  carnation  the  cultivator  of  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  would  add  materially  to  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  his  garden  by  growing  a good  selection  of  pinks  also. 

Show  pinks  ought  in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases  to  be  grown  entirely 
in  open  beds,  which,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  occupy  an  open 
but  rather  sheltered  position.  More  important|however  than  shelter 
is  drainage,  for,  hardy  as  the  pink  is  in  constitution,  it  is  liable  to  suffer 
severely  at  the  root  during  the  winter  season  when  the  soil  is  over- 
charged with  moisture.  Efficient  drainage  will  not  be  difficult  to  provide, 
and  probably  the  best  plan  of  all  in  growing  pinks  in  low-lying  situations, 
or  on  soils  naturally  wet,  is  to  raise  the  bed  from  six  to  nine  inches,  or 
even  a foot,  above  the  general  level.  The  exact  height  to  which  the  beds 
ought  to  be  raised  must  be  determined  on  the  spot.  But  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  elevation  must  not  be  greater  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  plants  from  the  injurious  effects  of  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots 
during  the  winter,  because  the  higher  they  are  the  more  frequent  must 
oe  the  supplies  of  water  during  periods  of  drought  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  spring  and  through  the  summer.  On  cold  heavy  soils  a drain  of  three- 
inch  pipes  along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  communicating  with  one  of 
the  main  drains,  will  be  an  additional  advantage,  two  feet  below  the 
surface  being  a good  depth  at  which  to  lay  the  pipes. 

There  is  no  better  mixture  with  which  to  form  a bed  for  choice  pinks 
than  one  consisting  of  maiden  loam  and  well-rotted  hotbed  or  stable 
manure,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  manure  to  every  three 
parts  of  the  loam.  This  mixture  is  not  however  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  first-class  flowers  ; were  it  so,  I should  not  have  felt  justified  in 
saying  much  in  advocacy  of  their  cultivation,  for  maiden  loam  is  in 
many  districts  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  roach  of  all  but  the  most 
wealthy  of  those  who  take  a speci.al  interest  in  lloricultural  pursuits. 
The  soil  must  however  be  rather  deep,  moderately  rich,  and  thoroughly 
friaVjle  ; and  in  dealing  with  those  of  a heavy  and  stubborn  character  it 
will  be  found  that  a liberal  addition  of  coarse  river  sand  or  road  drift, 
and  a good  dressing  of  manure,  will  effect  an  immense  improvement.  An 
addition  of  turfy  loam,  small  or  largo  according  to  tho  facilities  with 
which  it  can  bo  obtained,  will  also  bo  most  beneficial.  In  all  cases  tho 
beds  must  have  a liberal  dressing  of  thoroughly-decayed  hotbed  or  stable 
manure,  and  bo  dug  over  to  a depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and 
tlio  soil  bo  well  broken  tq)  and  have  the  manure  thoro>ig)ily  incorporated 
with  it.  In  the  selection  of  turfy  loam  and  manure,  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  tho  one  bo  free  from  wiroworm  and  tho  black  hot,  and  tho 
other  from  grubs ; for  if  either  of  these  is  prosont  in  tho  beds  in  any 


considerable  numbers  tho  results  will  be  disastrous,  for  a very  few  will 
suffice  to  do  much  mischief.  The  surface  of  the  beds  should  bo  rather 
highest  in  tho  centre,  to  enable  tho  surplus  water  after  a heavy  rain  or 
thaw  to  escape  quickly  ; but  tho  fall  on  each  side  must  not  be  too  great, 
or  the  occupants  will  be  deprived  of  their  proper  share  of  moisture 
during  tho  spring  and  summer  months.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  a 
space  about  two  feet  between  tho  beds  when  several  are  arranged  parallel 
to  each  other,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  examine  and  attend  to  tho 
flowers  as  may  be  necessary  without  treading  on  the  surface,  and  for  tho 
same  reason  the  beds  should  not  exceed  a width  of  three  feet. 

The  planting  of  the  beds  may  be  done  either  in  the  autumn  or  tho 
spring,  but  the  first-mentioned  season  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  from 
the  20th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  October  is  tho  most  suitable  period 
in  which  to  do  the  work.  When  from  any  cause  the  planting  has  to  bo 
deferred  until  the  winter  is  past,  it  must  be  done  early  in  March.  To 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  plant  early  in  tho  autumn,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  when  they  become  well  established  before  the  winter  they  are 
in  the  spring  strong  enough  to  make  a vigorous  growth  and  produce  in 
d\ie  course  flowers  of  the  finest  quality.  But  when  spring  planting  is 
resorted  to  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  them  to  become  thoroughly 
established  and  make  much  progress  before  the  commencement  of  the 
flowering  season.  It  is  however  a good  plan  to  plant  in  spring  when  a 
beginning  is  made  in  pink  culture  and  autumn  planting  has  been  neglected, 
as  the  plants,  if  they  do  not  produce  so  many  or  such  fine  flowers  as 
could  be  desired,  will  be  useful  in  furnishing  “ grass  ” for  propagating 
purposes.  Healthy  plants  should  be  selected  for  planting  in  either  of 
the  two  seasons,  and  for  the  spring  they  ought  to  be  strong  and  well 
established  in  pots.  They  should  be  put  from  nine  to  ten  inches  apart 
each  way  in  the  beds,  and  due  care  taken  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about 
them ; more  especially  is  it  necessary  to  plant  firm  in  the  autumn,  for 
when  the  soil  is  at  all  loose  there  is  a danger  of  their  being  lifted  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost.  In  any  case,  the  frosts  will  loosen  them,  and 
the  cultivator  who  takes  any  interest  in  his  stock  will  carefully  examine 
the  beds  in  February  and  press  the  soil  about  any  of  the  plants  that  may 
have  been  loosened.  They  ought  also  to  have  a neat  stick  each,  to 
prevent  the  wind  twisting  them  about. 

It  is  most  desirable  in  the  spring,  if  the  surface  of  the  beds  has 
become  consolidated,  to  prick  it  up  lightly  with  a small  hand  fork  or 
other  suitable  implement.  Early  in  April  cover  the  surface  with  a 
moderate  layer  of  partly-decayed  manure,  which  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  checking  the  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely  until  they  go  out  of  bloom  water  the  beds  two  or  three  times  a 
week  during  periods  of  dry  weather.  Soft  water  is  preferable  to  that 
drawn  from  pump  or  well,  and  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  found  of 
more  assistance  than  clear  water.  Strong  liquid  manure  is  not  desirable, 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  colours  to  run  when  the  plants  are  sub- 
jected to  the  effects  of  powerful  stimulants. 

Pinks  are  propagated  very  readily  by  means  of  cuttings  or  pipings 
taken  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  The  slender  shoots  are 
in  some  degree  preferable,  and  should,  as  far  as  the  supply  will  allow, 
be  employed  in  the  increase  of  stock.  They  should  be  cut  off  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  base,  or  be  simply  slipped  off,  and  have  a few 
of  the  lower  leaves  removed.  Then  insert  in  pans,  pots,  or  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  sand,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal  proportions, 
and  place  in  a frame  occupying  a shady  position  if  practicable.  If  the 
frame  is  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  shading  will  be  requisite, 
and  in  all  cases  the  supply  of  water  and  the  admission  of  air  must  be 
carefully  regulated  to  the  wants  of  the  pipings,  which,  it  may  bo  well  to 
observe,  will  derive  considerable  assistance  from  a mild  bottom  heat. 
When  they  are  nicely  rooted  the  ventilation  must  be  gradually  increased 
and  the  lights  finally  withdrawn.  After  the  cuttings  have  been  fully 
exposed  for  a week  or  ten  days  plant  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  a nur- 
sery bed  to  strengthen,  and  from  this  they  can  be  lifted  and  transferred 
to  the  permanent  beds  at  the  proper  season.  Dull  moist  weather  is  the 
best  in  which  to  take  the  cuttings,  which  ought  to  be  inserted  immediately, 
and  about  one  and  a half  inches  apart  each  way.  Exposure  to  evening 
dews  by  drawing  the  lights  off  the  frames  just  before  dusk,  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  off  until  the  sun  begins  to  shine  upon  the  frame  in  the 
morning,  will  also  have  a beneficial  effect  from  ten  days  or  so  after  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  until  they  are  rooted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with  a large  collection,  and  the  following, 
which  comprise  the  best  at  present  in  cultivation,  will  form  a good  selec- 
tion with  which  to  make  a start Annie,  Bertram,  Boiard,  Cristabel, 
David  Saunders,  Device,  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  Martus,  Elcho,  Emily,  Eustace, 
Excelsior,  Exquisite,  Godfrey,  Harry  Hooper,  Invincible,  John  Ball, 
John  Mackenzie,  Lady  Clifton,  Lizzie,  Lord  Kirkaldie,  Mary  Gray,  Mrs. 
John  Downie,  Minnie,  Mildred,  Mrs.  McLean,  Mrs.  Howarth,  Mrs. 
Waite,  Picturata,  President,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Frederick 
William,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Shirley  Hibberd,  The  Pride  of  Colchester,  and 
Victory.  -A-N  Old  Cultivatok. 


PROFITABLE  GARDENING. 

Tiibbe  will  often  arise  in  tho  minds  of  persons  interested  in  garden- 
ing tlio  grave  question.  Does  it  pay  ? It  would  seem,  and  perhaps 
would  1)0,  impolite  to  reply  in  any  particular  case,  that  tho  question 
is  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  entertained  ; but  in  truth  the  man 
who  asks  tho  question  is,  generally  speaking,  tho  proper  person  to  give 
tho  answer.  1 shall  say  nothing  of  tlio  florists  and  market  gaideueis, 
who,  as  a matter  of  course,  “ make  it  pay,”  or  tho  Imsinoss  would  come 
to  a stop.  But  to  tho  owner  of  a jirivate  garden  the  answer  may  bo  given 
with  perfect  fairness.  It  (Spends  tiptm  yoiirulf  to  cu.var  cithir^^profit  or  hs.t. 
Wlion  jieoplo  talk  of  gardening  as 


wast'O  of  money,  and  all  tliat  sort  of 


thing,  we  may  be  quite  sure  I, hoy  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  might,  just  as  well  say  banking  does  not  pay  because  t hey  have  known 
instances  of  bankers  making  a bad  job  of  tho  busiuess.  There  is  a “ previous 
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• disUnc’t  “"T  f **  When  wo  have 

whethor  the  oon.i.loratiou 

notiiL'’7;,;n;[ln[„'r  'Sl^  roqmro.nontR.  ho  U.oy  .li.rcr  in  their 

inako  uiistakoH  Somo  of  f)  » slulKal  m ^vil]  courso 

couic.  ffaRlouin-»  is  fi  vorv  nrntit'.n  ’ soasons  aa  they 

one  ho«aSol7ia  pursmt,  ovou  when  tho  gratification  of 

certain  fads  and  fancies  such  n«  i .^o  restrict  our  operations  to 
the  (luestion  of  the  ‘‘ profitablTnos^’’'^of  thTu^  or  collecting  alpine  plants, 

gardening  cnifbriMoSd'ira  ^.^*'*1'**“''’“.  prolitoUeM.s  o£ 

market  value  of  all  the  flowpr«  nht”’  way,  unless  indeed  wo  cast  up  the 

garden,  and  hoTerTr  S'lSari.’n  tK  ““  ‘tore  is  a 

tion  of  the  produce  will  be  in  the  ^ °®rtain  propor- 

atall  as  otLThin^s  are  vahiP^fe  t and  these  are  never  valued 
consumes  much  of°the  streno-th'nnrl  t perhaps  the  production  of  them 
the  garden.  If  people  would  bestowed  on 

gramme,  they  Kt  L alWerftp  t ««  the  pro- 

they  are  apt  to“.iie  thfroul 

I did  once  observe  that  the  wallflowers  anY  Xcks^a^nlf  results, 

certain  garden,  if  valued  at  markpf  rpfp=  1 ij  u ^ asters  produced  m a 
the  total  expenses  of  the  o'arden  THp  p made  fully  three  times 

an  abundant  8i5p%  of  v'e-S  garden  however  had 

he  could  coolly  say  Gardenincr  fp  ruits  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  yet 
it  up.»  Verv  few  indeed  srp  tl  expensive  for  me  ; I shall  certainly  give 
from  a garden;  and  Irhaps  comes 

should  be  counted.  But  it  will  always  pennyworth 

question  seriously,  “ Will  it  pav  ?”  In  set  ^ entertain  the 

and  to  be  content  with  tLse  thCs  and  th^ff 

of  enlarging  the  pro-ramL  tn  “b^t  f r • common  mistake 

thatintLWthfbfgEgsa^ 

penses  of  gardenino-  appear  too  fprmiri  m l'^®  ®^- 

The  first  step  toSs  orofitfbl?  with  the  results, 

and  around  those  few  thino's  to  dnw^^*^  ening  is  to  do  a few  things  well, 
here  is  a nice  piece  of  open  ^00^^  an^  wf.f 

reasonable  labour  and  Ltlay  needful  In  bouse  is  a family.  All 

potatoes,  vegetables  and  frni^=  win  i ^ ^ production  of 

the  producJCless  tW  is  s^mettiio-®  ^ 

of  the  case.  Bufwith  remark^  cai,  7 ""“^>^bable  indeed  in  the  nature 
in  these  remarks.  An  average  case  is  sufPp7  whatever  to  do 

and  we  want  good  land.  We  next  want  ^pp7I’r  enough, 

and,  up  to  a certain  point,  a liberal  outlay  fl-^toplT  skilful  direction, 
whatever  else  is  necessary  tools,  manures,  seeds,  and 

pinched.  If  you  propose  to  take  1 unreasonably 

anything  into  the  ground  you  will  find  ground  without  putting 

ing.  To  make  it  S7it  must  be  well  unprofitable  proceed 

will  be  most  P^S™*"** 

Keep  the  main  centraf plots  open  ^so  that  commonplace  manner, 

any  way  you  please.  On  thes^  central  one^nf’f  crop  them  at  any  time  in 
and  vegetable,  and  take  care  nevS^t^  V^^^^^^^ 
bushes  upon  them.  In  the  lavino-  nnf  ef  ^ j 

want  some  tracts  of  shrubbery  and  if  ye  garden  you  will  probably 
you  may  promote  the  profltab^’np«c!  f ^ place  is  suflSciently  protected 
and  nut  trees  for  yiSrCdS^^^  gardening  by  planting  fruit  trees 
and  laurels.  A 4lk  ICu^h  alSe=  f *^^<1  b®®®bes,  and  hollies, 

trees  may  be  as  aoreeable  as  a wnllr  tR  ° ^r^r®’  plum,  and  cherry 

wiUows;  and  i^all  goes  weU  remff«  t^™«g^,.^rnbeams,  and  alders,  and 
shown  for  trees  that  pav  by  fRo°  f justify  the  preference  you  have 
others  pay  by  tLir  tim^^^  more  quickly  and  plentifully  than 

be  &8t  sec?rS.'°’Do^7ot  bJteoubled  b sorts  should 

or  rarities,  or  novelties  ^ It  will  bp  collecting  curious  varieties, 

best  known  are  precisely  those  that  ptu7-^  ™le  that  the  sorts  that  are 
useful.  Generally  speakino'  the  mosf  t®  be  most 

for  they  are  often  of  o-ood  quaUtv  • bu?  if  fb  ®®’^t®  should  have  preference, 
rest  assured  they  are  not  bad.^^hLe  murt^be^uo^®''b°f ’"®  you  may 

season.  To  be  sure  fnrpipp-  ,.oy„  ,”®  “®  ^®^  anything  out  of 

required,  but  where'the  exfeLitur7on™th'p  ° ^ where  forced  produce  is 
portance  the  table  may  be  well  supplied  tbe^^'ifT  “^*'*'®'^  ®^  s®uie  im- 
particular  trouble  beKaken  tr.ee  f without  any 

illustration.  We  wS  sow  a fe™?  f ^ ®ase  d 

first  of  all,  and  we  will  also  sow  a fe  white  peas  that  come  in 

to  ten  day;  lateTtuftS  ry^tlieT 

they  will  Produce abniif+bypQt'  ..r  ’ Sangster  s are  well  grown 

from  the  vS  earSst  be  obtained 

the  1st  of  J™  we  shall  -f  "^P  from  on 

Novv,inmost  hores  tK^^^  l°^h  for  gangster’s, 

is  of  very  little  conseouenoe  M dish  of  peas 

other  vegetables  as  there  «b  ’ course  that  there  are  plenty  of 

early  dish  we  may  sow  the  Maz^ru  f ^ ^ ^®'"  ^n 

the  common  Longpod,  which  is^mi;  a 7 much  better  to  sow 

larger  crop  of  a much  better  quaUtyl^  ^ ^ 

the  most*fa7o7s!  anVmore^partfcukri^^  be 

can  be  secured  at  a cheap  rate  aWf  TuTTb^®^  for  productiveness.  These 
return  for  your  labour.  It  is  time  fe  ^y^b®re,  and  you  wiU  be  sure  cf  a 

£Sr 


IS  no  vain  undertaking,  and  manv  of  i’b,.  7 ®f  uew  varieties 

ductivo  character  as  well  as  of  the  linoKf  P'’®" 

trouble  himself  about  tfiem.  I't  ularkot  i7wen  ate 
tliat  do  not  command  fancy  prices  and  t be  eb ? 

sally  understood.  ^ ^ ^ ® characters  of  which  are  univer- 

“'““"O'!-  ^ '»»  »f  ac  ,n,.t 

more  care  and  are  in  tirend  of^less  utill  l^rZcr'^'  1^^®^  '■®'1®‘‘‘® 
pay  as  well  as  any  fruits  where  they  art  rtally  waLcd  but  the  tempt  7'“ 
to  plan  many  sorts  must  be  resistei  or  thrcLTurun  up  an^ 
will  not  run  down  in  reasonable  proportion. 

It  IS  a very  great  point  not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  thing  If  vnn 

‘a®  77  *®  apportion  your  crops,  you  Vay  be  sure  thaf  of 

potatoes  and  cabbages  you  can  scarcely  have  too  many,  because  vou  can 
generally  sell  any  surplus,  and  moreover,  where  there  are  cows  and  pigs  the 
surplus  potatoes  and  cabbages  may  be  readily  turned  into  mrev  at  h7me 
or  c7rf  *"7  ^ ®^  rhubarb,  or  of  green  gooseberries,  or  of  globe  artichokes' 

?vb7  f R ^ asparagus,  is  scarcely  of  any  use,  except  you  can  give  it  awav  and 
ness  It  i77o77°“®^  7 there  is  of  course  a set  off  against  the  profiUble- 
rememSr  ^b"  7®  *®  ®^®®7  §^®'i®'’®sity  or  preach  selfishneL,  but  I 
iinnr^77  7 in  my  early  experiences  I made  gardening  very 

Sf  Sfts®  o^f  7^  1 ®®J'®r  ^ ®f  fi-iend®  t® 

accept  gifts  of  early  delicacies,  and  then  I had  to  send  them  home  and 

Lrd^naW^ear'^'Thi^r^b  in  various  ways  made  the 

fiS  and  7fmfnd  J A my  course,  and  became  a little  close- 

nscea,  and  l found  my  garden  once  more  a pleasure  and  a nrofif  and  in 
fact  an  indispensable  delight  and  luxury.  ^ Kteub 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MAXILLAEIAS. 


greL  mimhpr  nf  ®°“P*’'®®  ^ ^enns  which  is  very  variable,  and  contains  a 
fXiv^W  qfcfa®'®®’  “77®/  *7“  beautiful  and  well  worth 

of  pirnt7if'  tW  f hPv  b®°7T''‘^®‘^  cultivation  of  this  tribe 

fnr  fbpi  ’ “ ^ 7®y  slionld  be  grown  in  pots  or  on  pieces  of  hard  wood  • but 

turfv  pit7;7Hnh“®  ®^®®“®  F®*"®  7®  '^®®^  for  then  when  grown  in'pots 

turfy  peat  and  sphagnum,  cut  small,  is  the  best  for  them  When  this  is 

wet,  as  moss  will  do  when  put  into  the  pots  in  a whole  state,  and  peat  the 
same  when  it  becomes  exhausted.  But  when  perami  mosreut  into  a 
small  state  are  united  together,  they  hold  together  in  one  mass  which 

bL'^ome^eXcXSm'wf  °fb^®  ^®'^y  P®r®us.  and  in  time  wUl 

ecome  perfectly  firm,  when  the  roots  will  grow  with  o-reat  freedom  and 
water  in  the  growing  season  can  be  given  without  fear 
growing  species  use  large  pots,  as  they  will  grow  much  freer  and  flower 
lo-7wmTe  theS  ^fc7no/f the  smaller-powing  species  small  pots  or 
son  +>»A  r»r\fo  ii  ^^^^^^^‘^i^l^^bedoneintlieffrowino-sea- 

sho^M  L lafd'somi  sub  ® ^®'^  P®t®^®rds  one-half,  and  over  that 

S pSt  on  of  t^e  sS^''  to  prevent  the 

w4n  ft  ^^fiUed^^n  fu  through  among  the  potsherds,  and 

R ®7  V®  7®®,®.P  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot  the  nlanf 

£rireSeSaSe7t£Miri'^  £®7  ^^®  ®®^^ 

ana  pressed  rather  tightly  down,  and  they  should  be  made  fa=if  bv  bpir„r 

R f 7®  season  the  heat  should  range  from  55  deg  to  100  deo- 

HbonTd  n ®7®"^7^/®"®®“  ‘^®  from  50  deg  to  70  del  but 

h^rse*^  /n^Jt®  / “ *^®  ^®"®®’  '^®tt®r^  than  In  the  growing' 

1 1 ’ 7^  ^ ^ longer  ; and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  wiU  be  more  aoTpe° 

lnt7^b“®'®  b®  t^®  growing  h£u£.  mef  the 

plants  show  signs  of  growth  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  res W 

tbrae®7‘v^'^^  “*®  7®  li®use,  but  should  not  have  any  water  for 

three  weeks  or  a month  as  the  moisture  in  the  house  will  be  qufte  Scient 
should  bi  should  be  gently  syringed  after  the  first  week/ but  no  watef 
should  be  given  at  their  roots  for  a month  after  being  taken  to  theTro^ng 

wolf  many  species  will  do  very  well  without  resting,  they  do  eouallv 

well,  with  less  troub  e and  less  fear  of  losing  the  species,  by  resting  them 
But  when  plants  of  this  description  are  forced  to  grow  in  the  winter  they  are 
7,7  ''®b^  r“.£®  ®"  <^®  all*  and  very  ofton  th^pse^do! 

Sf£erl  Therelrf^S77  '"^®  "®^^  seldom  fr^^ver 

bf^?R  • ■1-P®'^®^®’^®  all  those  persons  who  wish  to  have  their  plants  lookintr 
healthy  in  the  summer,  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  to  grow  thek  ^ants 
the  winter,  for  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  follow  nature  as  near  as  possible 

SEhw”''*”'  P't-**  k*™  * ce*i°s^S*te 

fn  t7fr  7“®^  ^®^  *^®“  at  the  same  period  as  they  do 

in  their  native  country  ; we  must  watch  them,  and  when  they  show  a dis. 
position  to  rest  we  must  give  it  them.  They  wiU  not  all  re^f  nf  +Ra 

artififG7be£^®^^®°i7®'^7“*^®  ®ammer,  a temperature  of  60de°-  of 
artificial  heat  IS  equal  to  a temperature  of  80  deg.  or  90  dee-  of  natural  or 
sun-heat;  therefore,  a high  artificial  temperature  in  the  winter  even  fn  the 

Kes -ra£ro  “to/f  thf7  ^®  ^®^®^ation.  With  respect  to  the 

species  gMwn  on  logs,  the  logs  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  sme  of  the 

plants.  The  moss  used  for  blocks  for  this  tribe  of  plants  should  be  small 
neat,  green  tufts  of  moss,  and  not  put  on  too  thick,' as  the  roots  of  all  the 
smaller  species  of  maxillaria  are  all  very  small  and  wiry ; therefore  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  wood  the  better  in  the  growin-  season  tL  7la£f 

77“®.  ‘®  ^®  ®^®^y  “®rning  anfevening:  and^  even 

in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  get  them  to  grow  freely,  as  many  of  the  smaller 

tonnd  ,?b  b7  ®®r’’®  ^’"®  “®*^  <l®it®  SO  large.  All  the  species  are  to  be 
Wb  7®®®.  and  rocks  in  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of 

South  America,  in  Mexico,  and  Guatemala.  ^ r 
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gtlje  Spouse,  ©aritit,  ani  farm. 

♦ 

Die  down,  O diamnl  day  ! and  let  mo  live  ; 

And  come,  bine  deeps  1 magnitiocntly  strowii 
With  coloured  clouds— large,  light,  and  fugitive— 

By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions  blown. 

Now  it  is  death  in  life— a vapour  dense 
Creeps  round  the  window  till  I cannot  see 
The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain  tops.  O God  ! make  free 
This  barren,  shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold— 

Breathe  gently  forth  Thy  Spring,  till  Winter  flies 
In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold. 

While  she  performs  her  ’custoined  charities  ! 

I weigh  the  loaded  hours  till  life  is  bare— 

O God  ! for  one  clear  day,  a snowdrop,  and  a sweet  air. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Although  the  mildness  of  the  weather  will  have  permitted  of  cage  birds 
occupying  more  airy  positions  than  is  advisable  in  most  winters,  A will  not 
he  urudent  to  expose  them  much  for  the  present,  even  should  the  weather  be 
exceptionally  mild.  Their  more  robust  state  of  health,  in  consequence^ 
their^not  havin<r  been  subjected  to  such  close  confinement,  will  render  tne 
Ser  ie  to  withstand  the  injurious  effects  of  injudicious  exposure  ; never- 
Sss  those  who  value  the  health  of  their  pets  will  be  careful  to  guard 
them  against  it.  The  birds  should  of  course-  enjoy  a breath  of  fresh  air  vvhen 
od^rioabje  the  o-reat  point  being  to  guard  them  from  exposure  to  sharp 
draughts,’ which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  more  than  ‘“^uri^u^ 

to  them  A generous  diet  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  cage  b rds,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  value  of  green  food  is  not 

from  the  frames  and  warm  borders  and  the  tops  ot  watercress  will  be  found 
the  most  surble  green  food  at  the  present  time,  and  of  these  they  may  have 
rather  liberal  supplies. 


and  January.  To  follow  these  sow  again  at  intervals,  according  to  the 
demand,  the  finest  sorts  obtainable,  including  the  latest,  until  end  ot 
May  ; then  sow  second  earlies,  and  finally,  if  inclined  to  incur  a little  risk, 
sow  the  first  earlies  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
blame  no  one  if  they  perish  with  mildew  ere  they  present  a single  pod  Fhey 
may  however  produce  a good  and  most  welcome  crop  of  late  peas.  It  is  a 
cood  plan  to  put  the  rows  of  peas  of  all  sorts  far  apart,  say,  eight  to  twelve 
feet  at  least,  with  spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  &c.,  between ; and  as  to 
heio-ht,  although  we  have  some  dwarf  sorts  of  the  finest  quality,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  tallest  peas,  as  a rule,  pay  the  best  both  in  quantity 
Ld  quality.  Sowings  made  after  April  may  be  in  trenches  prepared  as  for 
celery,  and  these  trenches  may  be  flooded  once  or  twice  a week  easily  if  water 

''  tSs.-Put  stakes  to  all  newly-planted  standards,  as  if  they  rock  about 
in  the  wind  they  suffer  much  injury  from  the  straining  of  the  roots.  De  in 
no  haste  to  prune  roses  yet ; a few  for  early  bloom  may  be  cut  back,  but  the 
general  stock  should  remain  unpruned  a few  weexs. 

Strawberries  coming  into  fruit  need  abundance  of  water  and  occa 
sionallv  liquid  manure.  Give  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  to  ensure 
well-flavoured  fruit,  and  those  that  set  heavy  crops  thin  to  a moderate 
number,  or  the  berries  will  be  small.  .-i  t,  • „ 

ViNE.s  to  have  their  bunches  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries  a,re  of  sufi- 
cient  size.  Tie  in  the  young  shoots  and  remove  laterals  early,  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  pruning  as  much  as  possible  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Be 

night  Very  ».«,  ot  ‘t. 

ffrane  orowing  arise  through  too  high  a night  temperature.  Canes  started 

forwiUnTfeedsomuch^autionasto  raising  the  temperature  as  those 

staTtld  in  December  and  January,  as  there  is  now  more  solar  hglit  amd 
vegetation  is  active.  Use  the  syringe  freely  among  ^ in 

but  sparingly  or  not  at  all  to  vines  in  flower.  This  is  a g ood  time  to  put  in 
eyes  for  raising  a stock  of  pot  vines. 

THE  HOME  FAEM. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  now  pending  is  the  dressii^ 

crass  land  which  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a view  to 
grass  lauu,  ^ ^ T^n<=.;n£»aa  in  r»rf%2rrp.sa  as  late  even  as 


THE  GARDEN. 

■’““tLUS™  opportahitie.  off«.  Chh-hr 

hotbed  lor  prophghtihg  purpose,  hud  raisiug  seedhugi 
“ elojLl™  » °.to«Uvfwben  well  gro.u,  h.d  chu  be  so 

steSy  heatrand  the  soil  for  the  surface  should  consist  chiefly  of  rotted  tuif 
"“‘^Or^hi^s  wUl  to  man?^cases  require  to  be  repotted.  a.nd  have  tfe  warmest 

““rh^t“ot‘Z”hpl»W^%^ 

a’.S  '^T^l^worthfof'Lte^tat  ifinchcd'aml  starved 

t|u  hS;  Wber,  ih 
Tow^are  dotorwell  take  care  of  them,  and  put  sticks  to  them  a once  as  the 

Tg  2?:ell-rn;ld  nrst  earlies  sown  to  November 


erra^^  and  wmcn  snouia  uo  — c 

a hav  crop  It  is  customary  to  see  this  business  in  progress  as  late  even  as 
Iprfi  but  it  is  bad  practice  to  leave  it  so  late.  On  the  0 her  hand,  it  will  do 
m?re  Cm  than  good  to  go  on  the  land  while  it  is  very  wet,  for 
cartine  manure  on  will  terribly  cut  up  the  surface ; but  as  soon  as  it  is  safe 
to  take  horses  and  wheels  on  the  ground,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  shou  d 
be  done  and  one  of  the  most  important  things,  generally  speaking,  is 
putting  on  a good  coat  of  fat  farmyard  dung,  for  even  grass  wants  feeding^ 

- Tutbir  rrs  iut 

account  as  well’as  the  state  of  the  grass  as  to  condition.  One  of  our  neighbours, 
who  made  a capital  piece  of  hay  last  year  on  land  that  had 
and  was  dressed  very  late,  attributed  his  success  to  a dressing  of  these  artifi- 
cials in  the  proportion  given,  put  on  at  the  time  of  harrowing  and  rolling,  and 
CeVcertainly  are  most^to  be  trusted.  As  a matter  of  course,  top  dressings 
nspd  now  should  be  of  a quickly  soluble  character,  because  there  is  notniuch 
dC  for  therto  produced  effect.  There  is  nothing  better  tjan  dust 

,0.  ghh..  Oh  ‘“T'h’o.fX  Tfte  h.o 

tbp-v  mav  safely  make  it  a rule,  unattended  with  danger  to  the  plant  an 
the  sun  shines.  


Sp„.OW.  « bd;  S 

on  the  landing  ^gibly  be  achieved.  So  rapidly  have  the  few 

extermination — it  tnac  can  poaa  y TnnlHnlied  under  the  congenial 

wipoh  ~ if j oSr»  ft  tr'Sir.ro«i.hi» 

skies  and  amid  the  luxuria  iucrease  which  exist  111  the  old 

there  are  few  ^ ists  complain  of  the  serious  injury  done  by  them 

country,  that  the  agricuiinrisbB  1 „„iied  unon  the  Government  to 

to  their  wheat  and  fruit  The  evidence  given  before 

devise  some  means  of  insuring  eir  matter  affords  eloquent  examples 

the  oommi..i«.  •PP““*'^ ^rfoTbld  S„.  wiS.  ..y.  Ih.t  in 

the  short  and  kept  low  fifteen  .acres  of  lucerne 

They  stripped  all  that  in  the  season  they  took  £30  worUi 

during  summer.  declares  that  he  sowed  peas  three  times,  and  each 

of  fruit ; while  ^ The  fecundity  of  the  sparrow  m 

time  they  were  destroy  y ^ • i • ^ few  to-day  aro  thousands  next 

South  Australia  is  desertoed  as  >^^^'^3^‘“f;,^,frtcifing  to^he  cultivator,  and 
season.  Its  work  is  done  ^ taken  out  of  the  ground, 

ztrhifo'Jth'.  i-"Y.“;.oukhg  vo^owd. 

enemy.  — 

iml  ot  lha  Maker,  118.  Holborii,  London.-l  Anvr.| 
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MANCflLSTEK  KOYAL^  HOTANICAL  AND  HOKTICULTUllAL 
SOCIEl'Y.— ANNUAL  MEETING. 

ana  litmncial  staten.ent  tho  Ltbn  oTuS 

acooiuAa.  saf.uTc*iV  "f  statement  ‘ of 

cmnstauce  which  ,,,1^  bo  7“®’  ^ cir- 

and  promoters  of  tlio  society  there  was' a aener^f  f^  ’r*  ®'‘*^®‘="bers 

ami  oouti.lence  iu  tho  mana— m ? / '*"?  satisfaction  with, 

lutorfero  in  matters  which  wore  suuno’so'il  ^ *7°*'®  was  no  wish  to 

Tho  report  had  not  been  read,  but  most  c way. 

familiar  with  its  contents  because  it  had  hen.  present  were  no  doubt 

the  members.  He  need  not  circulated  among 

that  it  was  stated  that  tho  annual  hortinilf'*  / they  would  observe 
tide  was  attended  by  nearlv  7(7()10  ^ lield  at  Whitsun- 

called  the  great  event  of  tlm  veir-thrTn?!’  ‘‘“k  .was  very  rightly 

held  in  tho  month  of  Aimiist— had  hem  f ^‘"''“^’'‘““al  Exhibition,  which  was 
an  entire  success  He  belL^d  r w^“  from  every  point  of  view  except  one 
of  the  kind  had  been  held  out  of  f ond  admitted  that  no  exhibition 

of  eciiial  merit  or  “mnortance  hardly  any  in  London, 

weatner.  That  was  verv  imfjivm/n  failed  them  was  the 

financial  results  were  not  altovethe^  wh  T n necessary  consequence  the 
was  intended  tharthe Tunf  7 .expected.  It 

have  been  applied  to  the  replacincr  of  various*^-  exhibition  should 

Other  necessary  improvements  in^thp  a a houses,  and 

do  that  to  the  extent  wZch^w^^^  the  gardens.  It  had  not  been  possible  to 
extent  it  was  beiiio-  done  Th(*rp  or  contemplated,  but  to  a certain 

applied  to  the  purpose  which  he  hn  7*  ^ surplus  of  £890,  and  that  would  be 
had  attended  tC  various  eSiJitS  “Th The  number  of  visitors  who 

~.riy  100.000,  »d X"  ™ <•«»«  *• 


Corctspoitiieitce. 
♦ - 


;«Hy  100,000.  „d  tO. 

propped 


^ ^ »r  Mail.*  utic 

rir;?‘^r’rlJh‘e?  Tore  Ambition's"  name' 

was  formerly  aTwas  At  pJesen“C^^^  R 

Society  of  Manchester  and  it  was  new  ■ Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Northern  Counties  ” b7caL^l^  ^he  words,  “and 

which  it  received,  and  a areat  prooortioA  ^ ^^^®  ^’^PPi'rt 

exhibitions,  eame  from  disHfersf^r  he  ^ 1.1^  • visitors  who  attended  the 

He  was  asked  rmeTtion  tTe  fier  ^ immediate  range^of  Manchester, 

-in  fact,  was  habTtually  been  frequently  given 

lished  in  various  parts  Af  this  couAtt-  Th  ^ »®meties  whicn  were  estab- 
societies  were  genLlly  workhicr  *bose  small  floral 

to  them,  and  an  advanUe^n  w^  7 b^.heen  found  a convenience 

in  eonnexion  with  the  efhibitions  of  thrMaAchestiA^StAnfcAf  gbeir  shows 

them  that  the  surplus  last  vear  waT  £SQn  ^ satisfactory.  He  had  told 
liabilities  of  the  society,  thit  he  observed  thAt  thev  *he 

Ssi^ll^  rndfe’'lf  “'“'‘^*‘“1  <*““«  “•  '?«“»  V™rTa  ‘Wu. 
»f  *«'  d“To"ty°„yS^ 

“'irir:; 

for  his  own“part,  he  should  £%Arv  AaTt  because, 

at  all;  but  that  was  a condition  inAvhich  that  they  had  no  liabilities 

he  supposed  they  must  hardly  hope  to  attain^  “h  been  and  to  which 

were  lighter  than,  accordin/to  rhVAA  . something  that  they 

any  period  of  the  last  ten  \mars  with  p P''®®®“f.®‘f>  they  had  been  at 

considered  that  in  a material  res’npp>i-  tl  t exception  of  one  year.  He 

doubtedlyhad  never  attracted  a We^  Ah! was  prospering,  and  it  un- 
more  general  support  from  all  Darfc<^  iff  flip  ^ received 

ih..  A .ha  CO.S  .r  1.K1™ 

would  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  ’ those  few  remarks  he 

we.tLrSey'Iif.S^^^^^  H.  .aid  «...  the 

"“S,%T‘3.rp£“ 

&!i»- 

..id  h.  c». 

pursued  its  career  up  to  the  present  ‘‘r  society  which  had 

time — and  that  period  was  noinrprl  y.  + u ^ty  successfully.  There  was  a 
Society  approached  very  nearly  to  aAtat-^  bimself— when  the 

affairs  of  men,  there  was  als^a  turn  in  thA  the 

Society,  and  that  turn  for  the  better  A A Manchester  Botanical 

■■■LL%*r ™“,4p»«.d  svi" 

not  bee.  seve^k ''*He^l*hAd on  previous  occaaioos,  had 

summer  to  open  the  International  H,?rt  A Manchester  last 

had  so  frequently  been  made  He  h j “ ?“'^®  ,^^^^hition,  to  which  reference 
aidingamovement  wMcnat  intended  tn  '7  some  years  before,  in 

altogether,  and  which  actuallA  ^ “P°“  the  society 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  S A f ®‘  ®“®-h»lf  of  it 

them,  to  protess  his  sincere  interest years  connected  with 
viction  of  its  great  utility  lA  mAr  7^"  the  society  or  his  con- 

view,  he  had  no  doubc  it  hid  f merely  a material  and  utilitarian  point  of 
which  it  had  caused;  but  far  expLditure 

that  m a place  like  Manchester  and  beyond  that,  he  was  quite  certain 
mshed  a civilizing  and  humanizing  ao^  ^ county  such  as  Lancashire  it  fur- 
to  dispense.  HeAieartily  A|ree7mth  X^h  d\^  «^®t  afford 

ment  of  the  society  by  Mrf  Eindlav  and  ^®®“®^*'I^to  the  manage- 

the  benefit  of  his  services.  and  be  hoped  they  might  long  retain 

passed,  aud*^hy  officers  Tor  Ah?  AA?reAt““‘^  ®®®‘^®  '^®'’® 


BOLOUGH  OE  HACKNEY  AND  STOKE  NFWINfmv 
t^flBYSANTHE.MUM  SOCIETIE.s' 

III!!  three  principal  oflicers  of  the  Borouvh  of  ir  1 ' y.. 

Society  claim,  ui  a letter  published  at  pa  -e  80  of  thi^  Chrysanthemum 

the  right  of  their  society  to  bo  conshlmod  thA  ^ 

Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  I should  like  te  Stoke  Newington 

thereon.  Eir.st  I wouldA’ay,  so  far  arTmir  havhiT,  “ " 7“*-  observations 

.and  other  books  is  concoriied,  their  claim  may  lia^eThTT'”"  minute 

just.  I have  been  couver.sant  by  observatioA  witTIhe 

original  society  from  the  first,  and  was  pre.sent  at  ti  e P'-occf  mgs  of  the 

was  held  in  the  skittle  ground  of  Aie Xchns^  ^ 

to  recall  the  fact  of  any  specimen  plants  bP,T„Ah  memory  fails 

loasibly  Mr.  Croxford,  now  of  Surbiton  wh^  « occasion. 

able  to  enlighten  us  uimn  the  poiTt  C ’rra^lv  “ 

show  tho  fame  of  the  society  fifr  the  creat  ex<-/]\  ®®"‘  date  of  tho  second 

far  and  wide,  but  the  cootribntions  of  ulanr.  ^ ®y  exhibitions  spread 

from  tho  gardens  in  the  locality  or  within  blooms  were  chiefly 

exhibited  by  Messrs.  Scrub/  The  specimen? 

maguiliceut  tiiat  I would  ask AhoArwhA  rememb  ’ '"®‘‘® 

surpassed  by  the  productions  of  more  receTt  dltA  '^^®r7®'’  ^*^®y  been 
question  that  has  been  raised,  it  may  be  askAd  h coming  to  the 

falling-offin  the  support  afforded  by  fbe  inhaWta/ts  ATth 
society  gradually  dwindled  untd  it  Lcamp  * “ ^ I / ‘^®  district  that  the 
The  aJwer  is  ?No,  and  the  true  Wr  self, 

society  was  the  first  established  for  encourarinA  th  The 

antheraum,  and  whilst  it  retained  its  Aovellv  florists“7‘''^‘A1  **^® 
metropolis,  and  a wide  circle  wilbnni  if  florists  from  all  parts  of  the 

exhibition,  and  of  course  helped  to  subsTaTtiallv''''"^  li  visiting  its 

doors.  As  time  went  on,  those  who  took  an  mt/'Zff  7^® J^^kings  at  the 
and  were  couver.sant  with  what  was  beimr  dAne  T i .^brysanthemums, 
to  feel  that  societies  would  be  of  service  in  thrir  r?  ^ Newington,  began 
result  of  this  feeling  new  societierwere  fArAAd  '^®®P®®'"^®  districts.  As  the 
until  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  diVppf’  another  there, 

formation  of  societies  in  other  districts  th  consequence  of  the 

gradually  died  away,  and  the  fintnctl  rSoXAX  hA"*"^  'T'" 
so  materially  weakened  that  at  length  a crisis  caAe  ^ Th  society  were 

have  been  avoided  by  a little  forbearance  on  the  parAorthe“'®^‘‘ 
members.  Alter  wards  there  came  s snlif  „ o me  part  ot  the  more  active 
the  society  depended  for  its  success  beAarriB  A men  on  whom 

the  division.  I will  leave  mv  rparJpna  f ■ u PP'^®.®d  to  each  other,  and  thus 
rightful  claim  to  the  title  of  “ origina/”?he^1nI^"h*^  T *be  societies  has  the 

exhibition  in  the  village,  town  o?  district  of  to  hold  its 

which  went  elsewhere  under  the  same  title  oATA'"  Newington,  or  the  one 
society’s  books  by  the  Borouvh  of  fT.pi  course,  the  retention  of  the 

extent  substantiates  its  claims  but  ^®®mty  to  some 

and  the  honour  is  justly  due  to  An?  B>tlu  “®  ‘^'^P'^*®’ 

essays  for  discussion  at  the  meetings,  aTd^MV^TTvTori^V^'’’  ’^."■y*®[  ^®^‘i 
weekly  gardening  paper  conducted  by  Mr?  R iMarnock  a n 1 f ® 

mented  upon.  This  was  entirely  independent  of  thA^r  T com- 

shilling  a copy.  I do  not  I'ememhpr  of  the  treatise  published  at  a 

for  sale  previous  to  the  issue  of  Mr  Taylor’s  woTk^^  k^^k^  printed  and  priced 
^ the  cultivation  of  plants  for  the  production  Af  ^^1  entirely  limited 
His  teaching  is  the  basis  of  the  present  nrantin  .1  lai-ge  and  superb  blooms, 
cultivators.  I am  pleased  to  observe  thaATlAAf  ®'‘^°P‘®'^  by  the  generality  of 
mg  the  practice  recommended  by  Mr  Tavlor  assistants,  by  follow- 

cup  for  cut  blooms  at  the  last  exhihiHnn^  f f’i.''^1}  ®“®®®®®fnl  m winning  the 
anthemnm  Society,  which  Ts  is  /A A kAA  of  Hackney  Chrys- 

Westminster.  ’ held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 

The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington. 


itoustljoli). 


included  the  Earl  of  Derby °L  pAesAdATfAfTJT^^M®'^' 

-Ainsworth,  the  BeV.  Canof  GibsAn  an^M?  Manchester,  Dr. 

v^mson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Broome  as  vice-presidents. 


prove  his  culinary  acquireme^iAA'by  cooX T *® 

dish  of  which  was  a pair  of  fowls  roasted  nA  a comffiicated  dinner,  one 
cook,  had  hitherto  beAn  obedient  • bAtTf  '^i®e.  or  assistant 

the  jack,  until  he  threatened  to  geAtr  L d^^^^^^^  standing  up  for 

forthwith.  She  yielded  and  fivi  ^ turned  out  of  the  house 

string,  were  spinning  like  a connle  of  a * ?i  the  fowls,  each  on  its 

M.  Dumas’  pfan  is^l^TdAT^As  1,  eAcAv^’ 

ondees.  an  upper  one  ami  a ^ m hvery  aoimal  has  two 

the  upper  oridoe  must  be  sfcooDel  *fk  ^ fowl  iu  drst-rate  style 

head  into  its  crop  and  AeS  till’  BMg, an  fashion,  by  thrastiug  its 

the  lower  orifice  the  fowl  wil/Lve  bTn'T*'  y‘^\“®®<Ile  and  thread.  By 
with  parsley  and  other  swAe  hArht  A A ®.Mp  led.  Its  liver,  chopped  small 
to  the'^placfof  the  abseTt  fntesttAT  with  butter,  will  be  returned 

grand  object?  Decidedlv  to  retain  ' "'^^t  ought  to  be  the  cook’s 

greatest  quantity  of  gravA  possible  ' is  about  to  roast  the 

from  end  to  end,  and?  smAlI  one  acrofsAt  tr>T®  ^ ®P‘t  through  it 

holes,  instead  of  two  for  the  vravw  tA  ^ P^ace,  she  makes  four 

you  tie  its  feet  together  with  aAtri?T  ®®°3.pe  from.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
with  its  lower  orffice  Ao wardA  ^®‘'ti®ally  by  that  string, 

dus.  it  slightly  w th  sal?AuA  ne?  X®"”  ®"'^®®  ®'°®®^y  ; if  you 

butter,  ponri/gTspoonfn?  noraATH?“'^-‘’"lTK*A  *^®  ^®"y  best  frAsh 
then  fulfil  all  the  logical  GonrJifia  f *^®  ® inferior  orifice,  you 

You  have  only  to  watch  it  while  ?r  r excellent  roast  chicken, 

when  the  skin  is  covered  with  litrle  *®,  *^®  string  which  holds  it 

smelling  steam.  X tLA  hAS  A ‘®'A  ^®®®®  j®‘®  ®f  s'veet- 

tents  of  the  iTtchpan  S A ®A  P®®*-  ®Ter  it  the  con- 

during  the  whole  process  of  bastin a ““st  have  been  mixed 
6 me  process  of  basting.— From  Cassell’s  Household  Guide  for  January. 

nVW  T T^rn*  . . . 


render  them  sound  and  whiteAiAuy  use”sdou*l7hA^?’  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and 
most  fragrant,  and  non-erittv  tooth  nnwUor®io  made  of  Rowland’s  Oaonto,  the  purest, 
fully  solt,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  UabUitJ  tAAfn  ®h  '^®  beauti- 

damp  and  fog  of  winter  nfay  be  arreste^AiT  thA  become  dry  during  the 

Macassar  OU.  Sold  everywhere.-[ADVT.J  regular  apphcation  of  Rowlands 
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fjotcs  of  ©ijscrtiattan. 

CYl’KIPEDIUM  INSIGNE. 

OwiN«  to  the  l«rpo  number  of  beautiful  cypripediuma  that  have  ^een  intro- 
(luco.l  to  cultivation  within  the  past  decade,  there  is  some  risk  of  this  fane 
old  Lndv’s  Slipper  bein;,'  overlooked.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  institute 
compariLns  between  our  old  friend  and  the  newer  kinds  ; but  were  a com- 
parison  made  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  aver  that  in  point  of  beauty  it  is 
cciual  to  most  and  superior  to  many  of  those  at  present  at  the  command  of 
the  cultivator.  In  usefulness  it  certainly  has  no  superior,  and  as  nice  little 
plants  can  be  purchased  at  from  half  a crown  to  five  shdlincrs  each,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  amateur  It  is  a 
frreat  fLourite  with  me,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  ^rown 
in  <rardens  in  which  there  is  no  house  specially  for  orchids,  as  it  thrives  m 
a much  lower  temperature  than  any  other  of  the  species.  We  have  no  stove 
or  orchid  houses,  yet  we  have  several  magnificent  specimens  which  yield  a 
splendid  lot  of  flowers  every  winter.  We  haae  cucumber  houses  and  melon 
pits,  which  are  set  to  work  early  m the  year,  and  with  their  aid,  and  a green- 
house, we  grow  the  cypripediums  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  Our  practice 
is  to  place  the  plants  in  one  of  the  cucumber  houses  started  for  an  early 
crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  flowers  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shift  those  requiring  more  space  at  the  roots  into  pots  ot 
larn-er  size.  At  the  same  time  those  becoming  too  large  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  portions,  and  put  each  part  into  a separate  pot.  In  this 
structure  they  remain  until  the  end  of  June,  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
<Treeuhouse,  in  which  they  occupy  a place  until  the  end  of  September.  About 
the  middle  of  that  month  we  clear  out  one  of  the  cucumber  houses  that  has 
been  at  work  during  the  summer,  and  after  the  woodwork  and  glass  have  been 
cleaned  and  the  walls  washed  over  with  hot  lime,  we  fill  it  with  such  plants 
as  bouvardias,  gesneras,  and  epiphylliims  that  require  more  warmth  during 
the  winter  than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  greenhouse.  In  this  structure 
the  cypripediums  are  placed,  and  there  remain  until  after  the  flowenn^g 
season  is  over,  and  they  are  removed  to  the  early  cucumber  house.  The 
temperature  maintained  throughout  the  winter  ranges  from  60  deg.  to  65 
de-r  by  day,  and  averages  55  deg.  by  night.  Some  of  my  friends  keep  this 
cvpripediuin  in  the  greenhouse  throughout  the  year,  and  succeed  in  flower- 
ina  it  very  well ; but  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  when  it  can  have  a 
little  additional  warmth  both  during  the  winter  and  when  the  new  growth 
is  in  progress.  It  will  thrive  in  sphagnum-moss  and  pea.t,  sepa,rate  or  in 
mixture  ; but  peat  alone  appears  to  produce  the  strongest  growth.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  hanker  after  special  varieties,  as  the  flowers  of  the  s^cific 
form  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

SPECIMEN  BOUVAEDIAS. 

For  a long  time  past  I have  been  not  a little  perplexed  why  cultivators 
do  not  grow  bouvardias  to  specimen  size  more  often  than  is  done.  At  the 
present  time  they  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  satisfied  with  sruall  pla,nts 
raised  from  cuttings  struck  the  previous  spring,  which  certainly  entail  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  do  not  produce  such  a large  supply  ot 
flowers  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  as  larger  exauiples  ranging 
from  two  to  three  years  old.  We  have  to  maintain  an  abundant  supply  of 
flowers  durincr  the  winter,  and  find  the  large  bushes  most  useful  for  fi- 
nishing them.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  going  out_  of  bloom  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  is  reduced  considerably, 
but  in  a gradual  manner,  and  the  plants  are  kept  rather  dry  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  to  give  them  a good  season  of  rest.  They  are  then  pruned 
somewhat  severely,  and  started  into  growth  by  the  usual  expedien.s  ot 
placing  them  in  a 'warmer  position  and  increasing  the  water  supply,  in 
course  of  time  they,  with  the  assistance  of  a syringing  with  tepid  water 
once  or  twice  a day,  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  are  then  repotted. 
They  are  first  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  have  the  balls  of  old  soil  reduced 
to  about  one  half  of  their  size  and  the  roots  pruned  moderately.  When 
this  has  been  done  they  are  put  in  clean  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those 
previously  occupied.  Afterwards  they  are  shifted  once  or  twice,  according 
to  the  progress  made.  We  place  them  where  they  will  have  just  sufficient 
warmth,  and  no  more,  to  promote  a steady  growth,  be  screened  from 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  enjoy  a moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity. 
Under  these  conditions  the  growth  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  when  the 
plants  are  subjected  to  a high  temperature  and  an  atmosphere  heavily 
charged  with  humidity.  During  the  summer  season  we  place  them  in  a 
pit  where  they  can  have  little  or  much  ventilation,  or  be  fully  exposed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lights.  The  ventilation  is  as  a rule  abundant,  and 
throughout  July  and  August,  if  not  for  longer,  the  lights  are  entirely  re- 
moved, unless  the  weather  is  very  bad.  The  water  supply  is  liberal,  and 
twice  a week  at  the  least  they  receive  liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree 
of  strength.  If  they  do  not  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them,  and 
a plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  with  occasional  syringings,  the 
foliage  will  soon  be  badly  infested  with  red  spider.  We  grow  all  the  best 
winter-flowering  kinds,  and  they  have  precisely  the  same  management.  Of 
course  the  growth  is  stopped  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Geobse  Smith. 

DUMPY  HYACINTHS. 

I feel  sure  that  one  cause  of  dumpy  hyacinths  is  hard  forcing,  and 
another  late  planting.  There  are  a good  many  people  who  like  to  have  their 
hyacinths  in  flower  early,  but  they  pay  no  particular  attention  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  sorts  that  are  known  to  come  on  quickly,  nor  do  they  pot  them  as 
soon  as  they  should  do.  Then,  to  complete  the  failure,  they  subject  them  to 
a high  temperature  to  push  them  into  flower.  To  all  appearance  they  forget 
that,  although  it  is  possible  to  have  hyacinths  in  Woom  at  Christmas,  the 
natural  season  for  their  flowering  is  the  middle  of  March.  It  is  evident  that 
when  they  are  forced  into  bloom  at  Christmas  they  must  be  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature.  This  is  not  all ; a beautiful  and  useful  flower  is 
brought  into  disrepute,  and  the  ability  of  the  gardener  questioned,  when 
neither  ought  to  be.  Hyacinths  to  flower  at  Christmas  should  bo  potted  by 
the  middle  of  September,  and  then  placed  under  the  shade  of  a north  wall 
and  covered  eithiT  with  cocoa  fibre  or  sifted  coal-ashes,  there  to  remain  until 
t he  middle  of  November,  'i’hey  t hen  should  bo  brought  into  the  grnonhouso 
for  a fortnight,  and  oarly  in  December  bo  placed  in  a house  in  which  the 
tomporaturo  does  not  exceed  60  degrees  by  fire  heat.  J.  M 


EtplitS  to  (ISutxitS. 


N Blandford.—Yom  letter  has  been  handed  over  to  a cultivator  who  has 
very  much  experience  of  the  matter.  The  contribution  accompanying  the 
letter  is  not  suitable  for  our  columns. 

j)  jfr,  p, We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  exclusion  of  politics.  The 

question  could  not  be  fully  argued  in  those  columns;  therefore  it  will  be 
well  to  leave  it  untouched.  Your  mode  of  approaching  it  is  certainly 
interesting. 

J p._You  have  overlooked  the  answer  to  your  question,  which  was 
given  some  time  since.  The  onesided  character  of  the  flowers  is  due  either 
to  imperfect  maturation  of  the  wood,  or  injury  done  to  the  buds  by  earwigs 
at  an  early  stage. 

Youna  Beginner.— ^ one  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  your  letter  are  deciduous. 
We  expect  they  have  been  kept  too  cold.  They  should  have  a tempera- 
ture of  about  60  deg.  during  the  winter  season,  and  moderate  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots. 

Bianthm  Eeddewigi.—k.ma.tenv.—To  obtain  plants  that  will  commence 
flowerino'  soon  after  they  are  bedded  out  at  the  end  of  May,  the  seed  must 
be  sown  early  in  February  and  the  plants  grown  on  freely.  Sow  in  pans 
and  place  in  a structure  in  which  a temperature  of  about  70  deg.  is  main- 
tained, and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  pot  off  singly,  and 
after  allowing  them  a fortnight  to  become  established  harden  oif  and  place 
in  a frame  in  which  they  can  have  protection  from  frost. 

Glantonburg  Thorn.-Bi.  Wilcox.— Twice  lately  we  have  l^en  reported  to 
have  declared  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  a sterile  variety.  We  have  never 
(■according  to  our  present  recollection)  made  any  such  declaration.  On  tfae 
contrary,  in  our  issue  for  Dec.  21,  1878,  we  figured  a branch  bearing  old 
leaves,  new  leaves,  old  berries,  and  new  flowers  simultaneously.  We  Have 
raised  many  young  trees  from  the  seeds,  but  none  of  them  had  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  parent  tree.  ^ _ 

Names  of  Plants.— N clerical  error  occurred  in  last  week’s  issue,  in  re^ 
to  “ O.  B.  the  name  of  the  Constantinople  nut  is  Corylus  colurna.  W. 
Saunders.— Your  plant  is  probably  Rubas  pulcherrimus,  the  most  distinct  of 
all  the  brambles.  It  has  a leafage  that  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut  in  form,  but  is  very  silky  on  both  sides.  It  is  a native  ot 
Java,  and  probably  is  not  in  cultivation.  You  will  find  figure  and  descrip- 
tion in  Hooker’s  “Tcones,”  t.  729. 

Malt  Dust.— Z.  B.  P.— This  consists  of  the  sprouts  of  the  grain  which  are 
rubbed  off  in  the  drying  and  dressing  of  the  malt.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
admixture  with  it  of  ashes.  It  is  a good  manure  for  top  dressing,  as  it 
Quickly  decomposes,  and  then  affords  to  the  crop  a liberal  diet  of  alkaline 
salts  and  phosphates.  The  usual  allowance  is  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  It  imy 
be  dug  in  when  making  land  for  a crop.  In  any  case,  as  it  is  readily  soluble, 
it  should  be  used  rather  sparingly,  for  what  the  ensuing  crop  does  not  use 
will  be  in  great  part  lost,  as  it  has  no  abiding  power. 

Peat.—W.  E.  M. — It  is  essential,  in  the  cultivation  of  both  orchids  and 
New  Holland  plants,  to  employ  tough  fibrous  peat  that  will  not  quickly 
become  sour,  for  as  soon  as  there  are  traces  of  sourness  the  roots  will  refuse 
to  run  in  it,  and  the  growth  receive  a severe  check.  There  is  a vast  difference 
in  the  quaUty  of  peat  from  the  various  districts,  and  of  the  supplies  avaU- 
able  at  the  present  moment  there  is  none  better  than  that  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eingwood,  Hants.  Mr.  Epps,  whose  peat  we  have  em- 
ploved  for  some  years  past,  has  a depot  at  Eingwood,  and  if  you  place  your- 
self in  communication  with  him,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  the  peat  is 
required,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  all  other  needful  particulars. 
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©faituarg. 

0\  the  15th  ult.,  at  Floor*  Home  Farm,  William  Smith,  hedger,  of  Floors  CasUe 
Farm  The  deceased  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Koxburgh  when  a hoy. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Floors,  being  then  in  h‘® 
and  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life  a servant  successively  under  three  dukes 
an  uninterrupted  service  of  68  years  at  the  ensuing  May  term.  During  his  life 
of  87  vears  he  enioved  perfect  health.  A week  preceding  his  decease  ho  slightly 
lid  rslegTn  gluing  over  a fence;  apoplexy  followed,  and  he  died  within 
three  hours  of  the  seizure.  „ , ivr 

On  Ibe  27tb  ult  at  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sir  RonKUT  CiiniSTisoN,  Bare,  M.l  ., 
PCD  , LL  jV  the^  Physicians  in  Ordinary 

to  Her  Majesty,  aged  84  years. 

throat  irritation  — Koreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation, 
these  a^freeable  confections,  beinst  m probity  J;®  ® niy  in  boxes,  7id.  and 

triTl',’7have*munr^^^^^  ^'‘rT/^flriil^'orthreV^dVsllr'^^ 

Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary  ."-I  Advt.) 
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mako_  no  largo  sowings  of  seeds  until  about  the  middle  Jof  March. 
And  in  this  oxcoptional  season  it  will  be  prudent  to  stick  to  the 
rule,^  but  it  will  bo  also  prudent  to  incur  a few  small  ri.sk.s  by 
making  some  small  beginnings  of  things  that  will  be  welcome  if 
they  come,  but  will  not  be  greatly  missed  if  they  go.  Many  will  be 
tempted  to  break  a good  rule  because  of  the  favourable  circum- 
stances that  prevail,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  moderate 
the  ardour  of  all  such,  for  we  have  seen  many  a time  and  oft 
the  most  serious  disappointments  result  from  rashness  induced  by 
over-confidence  in  the  weather.  Whatever  is  the  settled  rule  of  a 
place  should  be  adhered  to  in  respect  of  all  the  more  important 
business  of  the  garden  until  experience  has  proved  the  rule  capable 
of  amendment.  But  exceptions  may  be  made  at  discretion  and 
within  reasonable  limits,  for  the  chances  will  always  be  against 
success ; otherwise  the  rule  would  be  valueless.  The  limitation  of 
the  exceptions  therefore  will  minimize  the  disappointments,  and 
when  the  exceptions  culminate  in  successes  there  may  be  acr^uired 
experiences  tending  to  the  expansion  of  the  rule,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  practical  routine  of  management.  He  who  puts 
all  his  eggs  into  one  basket  risks  the  loss  of  all  when  the  basket 
is  tilted,  and  he  who  largely  antedates  his  garden  work  risks  a 
general  failure  in  the  event  of  severe  frosts  occurring  in  the 
approaching  season  of  the  east  winds. 


far  Ensuing  Mfflu 
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A Mild  Winter  and  a Cold  Spring  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
meteoric  conspiracy  against  all  classes  of  husbandmen.  Many 
kinds  of  trees  began  to  show  leaves  at  the  turn  of  the  year : the 
filberts  flowered  too^  early ; many  pear  trees  have  flowered  and 
made  themselves  ridiculously  barren  for  the  season,  and  the  wall 
trees  are  inclined  to  start  before  their  proper  time,  and  imitate  the 
early  pear  trees  in  producing  nothing.  But  on  a broad  view  of  the 
case  we  are  bound  to  say  we  are  getting  on  pretty  well,  considering 
the  mild  winter  we  have  had  ; for  at  all  events,  it  is  now  nearly 
completed.  The  cold  spring  we  may  expect,  and  may  almost  make 
sure  ot  it,  and  at  all  events  there  must  occur  some  miserable  hours 
between  the  present  and  the  proper  opening  of  the  summer  The 
lowering  of  the  temperature  that  was  first  felt  towards  the  close  of 
January  operated  beneficially  as  a check  to  unseasonable  growth. 
Occasional  slight  frosts  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  may  he 
regarded  as  serviceable,  tending  to  moderate  the  forward  tendency 
•of  vegetation , but  a severe  frost  would  probably  prove  severely 
mschievous  and  a continuance  of  dry  weather  will  tell  upon  the 
hay  crop  and  upon  all  the  produce  of  the  season. 

The  state  of  the  soil  and  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  season 
wi  favour  early  sowing  and  planting  with  a view  to  the  production 
0 early  crops.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,  says  the  proverb, 
and  it  is  a good  proverb  if  seasoned  with  a grain  of  salt.  For  all 
sowings  and  plantings  proper  to  the  season  the  circumstances  are 
eminently  favourable,  and  we  would  not  discourage  those  who  are 
Jsposed  to  incur  a little  risk  for  the  chance  of  a special  advantage. 
The  potatoes  are  literally  crying  to  be  planted,  and  as  they  will 
grow  m spite  of  all  one’s  care  there  is  a strong  temptation  to  end 
the  heartache  by  putting  them  in  the  ground.  The  temptation 
must  m many  instances  be  complied  with,  and,  as  we  have  all  had  in 
•our  time  grand  crops  of  potatoes  from  February  plantings,  it  cannot 
be  rash  to  risk  the  thing  once  more;  but  it  will  be  well  to  put  the 
sets  a little  deeper  than  usual  on  dry  ground,  or  to  mould  them  up 
a little  higher  on  dry  ground,  to  delay  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
shaws.  The  sowing  of  early  peas  will  also  be  a fairly  safe  pro- 
ceeding and  a few  other  sowings  may  be  made  with  a reasonable 
prospect  that  all  vvill  be  right  m the  end.  It  is  an  early  season 
now  : it  may  be  a late  season  before  we  have  done  with  it.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  what  is  to  happen,  we  are  bound  to  be  always 
cautious,  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  safe  side. 

One  way  of  keeping  on  the  safe  side  is  to  follow  closely  the 
•teaemngs  of  experience.  In  many  places  it  is  the  settled  rule  to 
No.  876,  New  Series. —Vol.  XXY. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibitions  of  the  Forthcoming  Season 
comprise  all  the  customary  arrangements  both  of  the  “ all  round  ” 
societies  and  the  “ special  ” organizations.  The  list  of  them  at  page 
81  of  the  Garden  Oracle  is  suggestive  of  activity,  and  we  certainly 
could,  not  say  that  there  are  any  signs  of  stagnation.  The  Royal 
Horticultural,  iRoyal  Botanic,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Royal  Cale- 
donian, Newcastle,  and  the  other  leading  organizations,  have  made 
their  fixtures  and  await  results.  It  is  agreeable  also  to  notice  that 
the  Auricula,  Carnation,  Rose,  and  Pelargonium  Societies  are  in 
the  field  as  usual,  and  intend  to  vindicate  their  respective  callings 
as  representing  distinct  departments  of  floriculture.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  we  think,  that  the  date  of  the  International  Potato 
Exhibition  is  not  fixed  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  Oracle  list';  but 
if  it  cannot  be  done  we  must  do  without  it  and  keep  a look-out  for 
the  announcement  in  the  papers.  It  will  be  observed  on  reference 
to  the  list  that  there  is  only  one  event  promised  that  is  in  any  way 
out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning,  and  that  is  the  International  Fruit 
Show  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September 
next.  Although,  in  common  with  all  exhibitions,  the  nature  of  the 
season  will  in  part  determine  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  it  may 
be  already  spoken  of  as  at  once  attractive  and  important,  because  in 
bad  years  we  have  seen  in  Edinburgh  remarkable  displays  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  ;'and  the  northern  capital  is  an  important  centre  of 
horticultural  activities.  A good  season  will  of  course  tend  more  to 
the  success  of  the  exhibition  than  a bad  one,  but  iu  any  case  we 
fully  expect  the  gathering  arranged  for  in  Edinburgh  will  prov'e  to 
be  thoroughly  interesting,  and  of  some  social  value  perhaps  to  the 
parties  who  are  more  immediately  concerned.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing at  this  moment,  perhaps,  whether  a special  effort  for  something 
in  the  way  of  a horticultural  reunion  might  not  be  attempted  ivith 
advantage.  Liverpool  possibly  has  shown  how  it  may  be  done  at 
small  cost  both  of  labour  and  money,  but  with  real  benefit  to  all 
concerned,  mere  feasting  being  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
healthy  fellowship  that  may  be  promoted  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  season  before  us  promising  to  be  a quiet  one — as  compared 
with  times  when  a succession  of  big  things  divides  attention — it 
seems  to  be  proper  to  mention  that  a great  International  Exhibition 
in  London  is  in  a certain  kind  of  way  a debt  due  to  the  world.  But 
times  have  delayed  the  date  of  a performance  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  such  matters  agree  should  “ some  day  ” be  attempted. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  “ day  ” is  near  at  hand.  Ideas  and  projects 
are  intangible,  and  yet  they  do  not  keep  well  beyond  a certain 
length  of  time.  This  idea  of  an  International  Exhibition  in  London 
has  been  nursed  and  discussed,  and  again  and  again  returned  to  the 
shelf.  As  the  engagements  of  the  leaders  in  horticultural  activities 
will,  probably,  be  somewhat  lighter  than  usual  in  the  forthcoming 
season,  it  does  appear  that  the  project  of  a great  International 
Exhibition  might  be  once  more  taken  from  the  shelf  and  turned 
about,  and  perhaps  put  in  motion  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
shelf. 
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Lee  and  Bbaokiieatu  Houticultuual  Society  will  hold  its  summer 
exhibition  on  Wednasday  and  Thursday,  Juno  28  and  20. 

York  Florae  FfoTE  will  be  hold  on  Juno  14  and  two  following  days, 
when  prizes  amounting  to  nearly  £000  will  bo  oll’erod  for  competition. 

Glasnevin  Lotanio  Garden  had  within  its  gates  in  1881  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a million  visitors.  The  exact  number  was  240,911,  and  of 
these  187,114  visited  the  gardens  on  Sundays. 

CoxocYNE  CRiSTATA  ALBA  is  now  Splendidly  in  bloom  in  Mr.  W. 
Bull’s  nurseries  at  Chelsea.  This  variety  differs  from  the  specific  form 
in  producing  pure  white  flowers  without  any  trace  of  yellow,  and  is  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  the  well-known  horticultural 
builders,  of  Edinburgh,  had  the  whole  of  their  workshops  in  Upper 
Grove  Place  destroyed  by  fire  a few  days  since.  The  damage  caused  by 
the  fire  is  estimated  at  between  £7,000  and  £8,000,  but  it  is  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  is  vague  and  general,  and  gives  no  substantial 
promise  of  legislative  attention  to  rural  affairs.  Egypt,  India,  and 
Africa  claim  special  attentions.  The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  is 
still  an  open  question  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Ireland  is  the 
subject  of  constant  concern,  but  no  new  legislation  is  proposed  for  the 
unhappy  country.  It  is  intended  to  grapple  with  the  great  subject  of 
the  municipal  government  of  London,  and  county  affairs  are  recognized 
as  demanding  prompt  attention,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
financial  administration,  and  a readjustment  of  Imperial  taxation  and 
local  charges. 

Public  Park  at  Barcelona. — The  Illustracion  Espariola,  of  Madrid, 
in  a recent  number  gives  a series  of  illustrations  of  the  new  Public 
Park  at  Barcelona,  which  has  been  some  years  in  progress  and  is  now 
completed.  It  consists  of  about  one  hundred  English  acres  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortifications,  which  have  been  laid  out  something  in  the  style 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  fountains,  flower  beds,  shrubberies  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  grottoes  formed  in  the  old  military  works,  an 
aquarium,  &c.  The  work  is  a hopeful  sign  of  Spanish  progress,  and  from 
the  capabilities  of  climate  and  site  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe. 

The  Catalogue  of  Four  Hundred  Varieties  of  Potatoes  in 
preparation  for  our  issue  of  the  25th  of  this  month  will  be  founded  on 
the  synoptical  list  published  by  us  last  year.  But  it  will  be  enlarged, 
improved,  and  corrected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  it,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a new,  truthful,  exhaustive,  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
we  can  at  present  judge,  final  revision  of  names,  and  characters,  and 
relative  values.  The  synoptical  list  was  founded  on  accumulated  notes 
of  our  own  experiences  and  observations.  Occasional  reference  to  it  has 
made  us,  step  by  step,  sensible  of  its  defects,  and  of  course  anxious  for 
their  expurgation.  The  catalogue  preparing  for  the  25th  will,  we  believe, 
prove  to  be  of  unquestionable  accuracy,  and  of  immense  value  as  afford- 
ing immediate  and  abundant  information  in  respect  of  all  the  varieties 
named,  while  remaining  as  a trustworthy  record  for  future  reference. 
On  the  publication  of  the  list  last  year  it  was  remarked  by  many  that 
a list  of  synonyms  was  much  needed.  This  we  have  now  endeavoured 
to  supply.  The  task  however  is  attended  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  those  unaccustomed  to  such  labours  can  imagine.  It  is  moreover 
attended  with  serious  responsibilities,  that  cannot  be  held  lightly  by 
any  one  possessed  of  proper  self-respect.  Our  list  of  synonyms  com- 
prises 150  names  that  are  either  spurious  or  insufficient.  By  “ spurious  ” 
we  mean  names  invented  to  obtain  for  an  old  variety  a new  character 
and  a new  price.  By  “ insufficient  ” we  mean  names  given  to  genuine 
seedlings  that  are  not  distinct  enough  to  be  worthy  of  names.  These 
two  catalogues  will  deal  with  550  names  in  all,  and  all  the  recognized 
precautions  of  index  makers  have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ensure 
perfect  accuracy.  The  lists  will  be  printed  in  a form  to  adapt  them  for 
insertion  in  the  garden  book. 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  OF  THE  PANSY. 

By  James  Douglas. 

Many  persons  may  exclaim.  Everybody  knows  how  to  grow  pansies  ; 
as  well  write  an  article  on  the  culture  of  early  spring  cabbage.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  even  a good  and  a bad  way  of  growing  cabbages,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  the  pansy  is  not  nearly  so  well  grown  nor  so  often 
seen  in  gardens  as  it  ought  to  be.  These  pretty  flowers  recommend 
themselves  to  our  notice  by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colours, 
and  when  grown  in  suitable  soil  and  the  treatment  is  right,  by  the 
length  of  time  they  continue  in  flower.  Besides  all  this,  no  plant  is 
easier  to  propapate  either  from  cuttings  or  seeds.. 

The  pansy  has  for  generations  been  esteemed  as  a cultivated  plant  in 
Britain.  A gentleman,  writing  about  the  culture  of  the  pansy  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  states  that  in  six  years  “200  very  handsome  and 
distinct  varieties  had  been  raised,”  and  an  immense  number  were 
cultivated  for  sale  at  that  time.  We  regret  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
choice  varieties  of  polyanthus,  carnations,  ranunculus,  pinks,  &c.,  culti- 
vated half  a century  ago ; but  there  were  also  many  fine  varieties  of  the 
pansy,  rich  and  varied  in  colour,  if  they  were  not  so  large  nor  so  round 
as  we  have  them  now.  One  was  described  as  having  live  distinct  colours  : 
“ the  two  upper  petals  were  deep  purple,  the  two  middle  ones  were  of 
pure  white  with  a light  blue  or  azure-coloured  blotch  on  each,  and  the 
bottom  petal  near  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  pencil-linos  extend,  was  of  deep 
orange  ; the  remaining  part  was  buff,  with  a triangular  purple  spot  at  the 
end.”  Such  flowers  as  that  described  above  would  vie  with  the  best  of 
the  fancy  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Some  of  us  can  well  remember 
the  time,  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  the  Belgian  or  fancy 
section  wore  introduced  to  this  country.  ’I’hoy  were  at  first  but  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  old  schoed  of  florists,  who  fondly  clung  to  the  seifs,  the 
yellow  and  the  white  grounds,  but  very  gradually  at  first ; and  then  by 


leaps  and  bounds  the  fancy  varieties  have  been  improved  until  they  are  as 
good  as,  and  perhaps  surpass,  the  old-established  varieties  in  form  while 
as  far  as  richness  of  colouring  is  concerned,  they  greatly  surpass  them.  ' 

The  cultural  requirements  of  the  pansy  are  simple  enough,  either  for 
pot  culture  or  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  air.  In  order  to  perfectly 
enjoy  them  early  in  the  year,  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  should  be 
grown  in  pots  and  protected  in  cold  frames.  If  this  system  of  culture  is 
determined  upon  cuttings  should  be  prepared  in  July  at  the  latest  and 
the  plants  must  be  potted  up  in  September.  A single  plant,  if  it  is  large 
may  be  put  in  a large  sixty-sized  pot,  or  two  small  ones  may  occupy  the 
same  space.  When  the  plants  have  well  filled  these  pots  with  roots  they 
should  be  shifted  into  six-inch  ones,  and  they  must  be  placed  very  close 
to  the  glass  in  cold  frames,  and  air  must  be  admitted  very  freely  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the  growths 
must  be  pegged  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  To  produce  a dwarf  bushy 
specimen  perfectly  furnished  with  healthy  green  leaves,  which  in  a 
well-cultivated  plant  should  hang  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  soil 
ought  to  be  rich  loam.  Cow  manure  is  the  best  for  the  pansy  ; a fourth 
part  of  that,  and  as  much  leaf-mould,  with  some  sharp  river  sand,  will  be 
the  best  compost.  They  will  flower  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter, 
but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  much  show  until  March,  when 
they  will  flower  freely  for  two  months.  If  good  blooms  are  specially 
desired  all  the  year  round,  a succession  of  young  plants  must  be  pro- 
pagated at  intervals  of  three  months,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  in 
well-prepared  beds.  Our  plan  is  to  trench  the  ground  to  a considerable 
depth — say,  two  feet — if  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  working  in 
plenty  of  rich  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  some  leaf-mould  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants.  October  is  a good  month  to  plant  out  for  spring  bloom- 
ing, but  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  not  losing  any  varieties  entirely 
by  potting  up  one  or  two  of  each  sort  and  wintering  them  in  cold  frames. 

Green  fly  is  a very  troublesome  pest  to  the  pansy,  and  especially  so 
when  the  plants  are  grown  under  glass.  They  can  be  quickly  destroyed 
either  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  or  dipping  in  a solution  of  soft 
soap  or  diluted  tobacco  water.  The  varieties  of  really  good  pansies  are 
now  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  invidious  to  particularize  them.  Messrs. 
Downie  and  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  have  for  many  years  been  successful 
raisers,  and  annually  introduce  some  sterling  sorts.  Mr.  Hooper,  of 
Bath,  has  also  been  remarkably  successful  as  a raiser,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  has  given  us  some  good  blue  varieties  ; also  some  good  black 
and  yellow  seifs.  There  are  other  raisers  in  the  field  doing  good  service 
no  doubt ; but  I do  not  happen  to  know  so  much  about  them  as  I do 
about  the  work  of  those  two  firms. 


HOW  TO  EAISE  CLIANTHUS  DAMPIEEI. 

This  splendid  plant  has  probably  given  rise  to  more  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment than  any  introduction  of  recent  years.  Much  of  the  imported 
Australian  seed  is  entirely  without  vitality,  and  of  the  few  seeds  which 
may  chance  to  vegetate  not  one  in  fifty  reaches  the  flowering  stage.  A 
German  cultivator,  Mr.  Louis  Vieweg,  who  has  been  very  successful 
with  this  plant,  has  published  some  instructions  of  which  the  following 
is  a translation  : — 

“About  the  end  of  March  I place  the  clianthus  seeds  between  two 
pieces  of  thick  moist  woollen  cloth,  which  are  laid  on  a small  board,  and 
placed  on  a heated  stove  or  greenhouse  flue.  The  cloths  will  require  to 
be  sprinkled  with  lukewarm  water  four  or  five  times  daily,  to  keep  them 
uniformly  moist  and  warm.  When  the  seeds  have  swelled  and 
softened,  it  is  well  to  remove  very  carefully  the  outer  brown  skin  with 
a small  penknife  or  a pointed  stick.  Should  there  be  underneath  the 
skin  a gummy  substance  enveloping  the  seed,  it  must  be  cautiously 
detached  with  the  knife  or  stick.  This  viscid  matter  is  often  so  tenacious 
that  the  seed  appears  unable  to  extricate  itself  from  the  mass,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  stifled  in  its  birth.  In  a few  days,  according  to  the  degree  of 
warmth  applied,  the  seed  will  germinate,  and  must  then  be  removed  from 
the  cloths  before  the  delicate  radical  fibre  has  buried  itself  in  the  woollen 
stuff  (as  it  will  do  if  allowed  to  remain),  and  be  planted  in  a small  pot 
filled  with  the  following  compost : of  peat  earth  8 parts,  of  sand  4 parts, 
of  loam  1 part.  These  should  be  intimately  mixed,  but  not  rubbed  too 
fine.  When  the  sprouting  seed  has  been  transferred  singly  to  small  pots 
filled  with  the  above  soil,  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
greenhouse,  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  true  leaves  I begin  to 
harden  the  young  plant  gradually.  If  a greenhouse  is  not  available,  the 
pots  may  be  placed  in  the  window  of  a sitting  room  close  to  the  light. 
When  the  roots  begin,  about  the  end  of  April,  to  grow  round  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out.  If  allowed  to  become  more 
strongly  rooted,  the  roots  suffer  from  the  transfer  from  the  pot  to  the 
open  ground,  becoming  black  and  decayed,  owing  to  which  the  plant 
dies  off  by  degrees.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  plants  have  been 
ready  before  the  weather  was  sufficiently  warm  to  permit  of  their  being 
planted  out,  and  from  being  kept  too  long  in  the  pot  have  entirely  failed. 

“ In  selecting  a place  for  planting  out  the  clianthus,  preference  must 
bo  given  to  a sheltered  sunny  position,  where  it  will  bo  protected  from  the 
wind,  and  when  growth  has  commenced  water  must  be  copiously  given. 
Sunshine  and  water  are  in  fact  the  two  chief  conditions  of  success.  This 
need  of  warmth,  especially  at  the  root,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  con- 
structing against  or  near  a wall  with  a south  aspect  a terrace  of  rough 
stone,  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  in  height.  This  terrace  I filled  with  a 
compost  made  of  4 parts  of  hotbed  manure,  3 parts  of  loam,  and  1 part 
of  sand,  all  old  and  ihorov<ihl!/  rotted,  and  in  this  I planted  the  clianthus 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  where  it  suceoedod  admirably,  owing  to  the  soil 
about  the  roots  becoming  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays.  Tlie  (JUanthu.s 
Dumpwri  only  suffers  from  moisture  when  it  is  associated  with  cold. 
Cold  and  moisture  are  the  death,  warmth  and  moisture  are  tlie  life  of  the 
plant,  on  which  account  I often  water  it  with  warm  water.  My  following 
this  method  a favourable  result  will  bo  ensured.” 

'l\mrn  Hii-ed,  J^i-wiich.  Y’.  Thomi'Kon. 
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THE  EDEIAVEISS. 

Tins  plant  has  obtained  considorablo  attention  within  the  past  few  years, 
owing  in  some  degree  to  tlio  fame  it  enjoys  as  an  alpine  flower,  and  in 
still  greater  degree  to  the  fact  that  several  adventurous  tourists  have  lost 
their  lives  in  rash  endeavours  to  obtain  specimens  from  places  diflicult  of 
access.  It  is  true  the  Edelweiss  may  be  secured  in  its  native  heights 
without  incurring  any  danger  whatever;  but  the  tourists  are  not  all  aware 
of  this,  and  moreover  some  of  them  delight  to  expose  their  necks  to  the 
risk  of  being  broken,  and  others  simply  do  not  know  what  danger  means, 
and  therefore  cannot  avoid  it.  But  there  is  a charm  in  hunting  for  a 
llowor  that  has  some  fame,  and  a scrap  of  Edelweiss,  or,  for  all  that,  of 
wild  thyme  or  heather,  nursed  in  a pocket-book,  may  be  a frequent  and 
delightful  reminder  of  far-off  scenes  and  of  times  that  hold  a sunny 
place  in  the  memory.  Let  us  not  contemn  the  tourist  who  comes  to  grief 
in  search  of  joy,  for,  whether  ho  succeeds  or  fails,  the  tourist,  as  a collec- 
tive entity,  is  contemned  enough,  oven  by  tourists  when  they  are  not  on 
the  rampage. 

The  Edelweiss  is  the  Lion’s  Foot  aster,  Leontopodium  alpinum,  a true 
composite,  though  very  unlike  the  typical  aster,  and  seemingly  designed 


and  yet  to  screen  it  from  heavy  rain  and  very  strong  simshino.  In  August 
they  inay  bo  jilanted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  this  brings  us  to 
consider  the  after  culture. 

The  proper  place  for  the  Edelweiss  is  a sunny  part  of  the  rockery 
Any  good  doci)  sandy  loam  will  suit  it,  but  a peaty  soil  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  situation  should  bo  somewhat  moist,  but  nevertheless  a swampy 
soil  is  entirely  unsurtablo.  It  is  well  to  select  a position  in  which  the 
plant  will  bo  sheltered  from  heavy  rains  and  the  fiercest  sun  heat  of  mid- 
summer ; otherwise  full  exposure  is  desirable. 

When  planted  in  the  common  border  it  is  likely  to  thrive,  but  is  also 
likely  to  bo  lost  ; for  it  has  all  the  characters  of  a common  herbaceous 
plant,  and  shrinks  away  to  nothing  in  winter.  Then,  being  unseen,  it  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  all-devouring  spade  ; for  winter  digging  is  still  per- 
mitted in  English  gardens  where  there  are  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  and  hence  the  spado  is  made  a systematic  destroyer.  However,  if 
the  Edelweiss  remains  undisturbed,  the  spring  will  renew  its  beauty,  the 
grey  specks  that  mark  the  crowns  of  the  plants  will  rise  and  spread,  and 
the  silvery  plant  will  reappear  in  all  its  wonted  beauty. 

As  the  seed  may  now  be  purchased  at  any  seed  store,  many  who  cannot 
raise  the  plants  in  frames  would  nevertheless  like  to  grow  it.  Wo  advise 


EDELWEISS,  LEONTOPODIUM  ALPINUM, 


to  puzzle  the  unfledged  botanist.  The  best-known  plants  that  come  near 
to  it  in  general  character  are  the  gnaphaliums  and  antennarias,  of  which 
one  known  as  A.  margaritacea,  a very  woolly  plant,  has  been  employed 
as  a bedder  to  afford  cheap  material  for  silvery  lines.  And  it  may  not 
1 e irreverent  to  say  that  this  woolly  lion’s  foot  presents  a remarkable 
appe  ai  ance  when  grown  in  a mass,  as  it  often  is  grown  now  by  choice 
horticultural  spirits,  who  would  be  shocked  beyond  recovery  if  suspected 
of  the  slightest  sympathy  with  beds,  or  bedders,  or  bedding  of  the 
flowery  or  leafy  kind.  For  such  as  may  contemplate  forming  a plantation 
or  large  group,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  it  rises  to  a foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  forms  flower  heads  five  or  six  inches  across.  A sufficient 
space  for  such  growth  must  be  allowed  in  the  planting,  for  a fine  strong 
growth  is  always  to  be  desired. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  there  is  not  much  to  be  done,  but  it  must 
be  done  in  the  right  way.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  February 
or  March.  It  should  be  sown  in  pans  on  a soil  consisting  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  or  very  sandy  loam  will  answer  where  peat  is  not  to  be 
secured.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  seedlings  in  the  pans  until  August,  and 
to  let  them  have  careful  frame  culture,  but  with  plenty  of  air.  It  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  to  allow  this  plant  the  fullest  possible  exposure. 


such  to  prepare  a little  plot  of  sandy  soil  in  a sheltered  corner,  and 
thereon  sow  the  seed,  covering  it  with  a little  fine  mould  and  then  putting 
on  a handlight.  The  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  the  handlight  must 
then  be  placed  on  bricks  or  small  blocks  of  wood,  to  allow  of  a circulation 
of  air,  and  after  a time  be  removed  entirely.  It  will  be  well  perhaps  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  until  the  next  spring,  and  then,  when  they  have 
begun  to  grow  freely,  to  transplant  them  to  suitable  places  in  the  border. 

The  Diseases  of  Plants  are  so  nearly  allied  and  sometimes  identical 
with  the  results  of  the  attacks  of  insects  upon  them  that  a letter  from 
Mias  Ormerod,  lately  printed  in  the  Standard,  may  be  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  our  proposal  that  to  make  the  plant  grow  is  of  more  import^ce 
than  to  attempt  specific  treatment  of  the  disease.  There  is  a world  of 
wisdom  in  Miss  Ormerod’s  remarks  where  she  says  ; — “A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  so-called  ‘ remedies  ’ are  utterly  useless— -worse  than  useless 
—for  they  waste  time  and  money,  and  tahe  off  attention  from  the  points 
that  are  serviceable  ; and  the  object  of  my  work,  now  for  some  years,  has 
been  to  gain  from  practical  men  throughout  the  country  information  ot 
the  measures  of  cultivation  or  other  means,  practically  and  remunera^- 
tively  applicable,  which  they  found  by  their  experience  were  serviceable. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  VE0KTA15LE  MAKliOWS. 


r.y  JosFi’ii  Macdonau). 

Early  Ckoph  in  Frames. 

Where  vogetablo  marrows  .are  reciuired  as  early  in  the  season  as  they 
can  be  had,  they  must  be  grown  in  frames  with  the  aid  of  a well-prepared 
hotbed,  but  commencement  must  not  bo  made  until  the  season  has  far 
enough  advanced  to  admit  of  the  plants  enjoying  a free  circulation  of 
air  about  them.  For  all  ordinary  cases  the  hotbed  should  be  ready  to 
receive  the  plants  in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  a heated  brick  pit  is 
better  than  a garden  frame  placed  upon  a common  hotbed.  In  .any  case 
the  seed  should  be  sown  singly  in  five-inch  pots  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  plants  be  raised  in  a cucumber  or  melon  bed.  In  the 
meantime  prepare  the  pit  for  their  reception.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  in 
a brick  pit  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  to  supply  top  heat  only,  a hotbed 
must  bo  provided  on  which  to  make  up  the  bod  of  soil.  This  can  bo 
done  by  filling  up  the  jfit  with  fermenting  materials,  half  leaves  and  half 
stable  manure,  previously  well  prepared,  being  preferable.  This  mixture 
is  better  than  all  manure,  as  the  leaves  maintain  a steadier  heat  and  retain 
their  w.armth  for  a longer  period.  Where  they  are  to  be  grown  in  a 
frame  placed  on  a hotbed,  the  bed  should  bo  made  ready  a week  or  ten 
days  before  the  time  arrives  to  put  out  the  plants.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  the  pits  also,  as  time  must  be  afforded  for  the  heat  in  the  bed  to 
rise,  and  the  soil  to  bo  well  warmed.  Three  days  at  least  should  elapse 
after  the  bed  of  soil  is  made  up  before  the  plants  are  put  out. 

The  principal  point  in  forcing  vegetable  marrows  is  to  be  very  careful 
in  supplying  artificial  heat ; for,  until  the  pit  or  frame  can  be  freely  ven- 
tilated, they  are  very  impatient  of  too  much  heat.  A temperature  of 
G5  deg.  by  day  is  a safe  point  in  dull  and  cold  weather,  but  with  sunshine 
and  the  frames  well  ventilated  a rise  of  10  or  15  deg.  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Care  should  also  be  taken  to  maintain  the  night  temperature 
as  regular  as  the  weather  will  admit.  If  the  heat  in  the  frame  stands 
at  55  deg.  in  the  morning  the  plants  will  take  no  harm.  They  are  also 
impatient  of  too  much  water  when  forced.  If  grown  in  a brick  f)it  heated 
by  hot- water  pipes,  a small  quantity  of  water  should  be  poured  over  the 
walls  occasionally  to  maintain  a moderate  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  The  leaves  may  be  sprinkled  lightly  in  the  evenings  of  fine 
days  with  water  heated  to  about  80  deg.  When  they  are  grown  in  a 
frame  in  which  the  heat  is  furnished  by  a hotbed  very  little  damping 
of  the  leaves  will  be  necessary  before  the  month  of  May.  The  roots 
must  be  supplied  cautiously  with  water,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  at  all 
times  to  well  moisten  the  soil  without  saturating  it.  The  water  should 
be  of  a temperature  of  about  80  deg.  when  used! 

The  regulation  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  very  simple.  When 
they  have  made  shoots  about  eighteen  inches  long  they  should  be 
stopped  by  nipping  out  the  point,  ivliich  will  be  all  the  stopping  they 
will  require.  Much  lateral  growth  must  not  be  allowed,  or  they  will 
become  too  crowded.  _ Overcrowding  must  be  avoided  or  the  young  fruit 
will  turn  yellow,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  light  and  air.  In  a general 
way,  the  shoots  should  be  trained  regularly  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
as  they  reach  the  outside  of  the  frame  trace  those  not  required  back  to 
near  the  stem,  and  cut  them  clean  away  ; nipping  the  points  off  will  not 
answer. 

Vegetable  Marrows  in  Open  Beds. 

It  is  always  best  to  give  the  plants  a little  protection  when  first 
planted,  as  to  obtain  early  supplies  the  plants  should  be  raised  in  a warm 
house  or  hotbed,  which  makes  them  rather  tender.  A hand-light  is 
sufficient  pretection  until  the  plants  begin  to  make  fresh  growth,  when 
the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether.  To  secure  a vigorous  and  con- 
tinuous growth,  vegetable  marrows  require  a rich  deep  soil,  or  to  be 
planted  on  a bed  specially  prepared  for  them.  Much  is  gained  in  time 
^ with  manure  and  leaves,  or  any  other  refuse  that 
will  furnish  a little  bottom  heat  for  the  roots.  They  then  start  away 
quickly,  and  come  into  bearing  sooner.  They  will  grow  well  in  any  warm 
corner,  and  in  most  places  there  are  heaps  of  garden  refuse  on  which  to 
plant  them.  When  planted  on  these  heaps,  after  they  have  undergone  a 
little  preparation,  and  if  protected  for  two  or  three  weeks  when  first  put 
out,  a large  supply  may  be  obtained  with  a very  little  trouble. 

of  April  is  a good  time  to  sow  the  seed  to  raise  plants  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  better  to  raise  them  in  a moderate  temperature, 
such  a.s  a cucumber  frame  in  which,  owing  to  its  having  been  made  some 
time,  the  heat  is  not  great,  than  in  one  much  higher.  The  plants  will  be 
tender  in  proportion  to  the  heat  in  which  they  have  been  raised,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  them  very  delicate.  Very  good  crops  may  bo 
obtained,  but  not  quite  so  early  in  the  season,  by  sowing  the  seed  where 
they  are  to  grow  ; and  if  there  is  no  better  shelter  to  be  had,  a few  stout 
sticks  placed  so  as  to  support  a mat ; let  them  have  the  advantage  of  that. 
Ihe  second  week  in  May  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  ground  when  no  glass  protection  is  to  be  given.  Vegetable 
marrows  very  often  fail  to  be  productive  in  dry  weather  for  the  want  of 
more  moisture  at  the  roots,  especially  during  August  and  Septomber. 
Wlieneyer  there  are  signs  of  the  plants  decreasing  in  vigour  and  pro- 
ducing less  fruit  in  dry  weather,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  they  want 
more  moisture  at  the  roots.  This  should  bo  immediately  supplied  in  the 
form  of  a thorough  soaking  that  will  roach  all  the  i-ootg.  The  best 
varieties  to  grow  are  Ilibberd’s  FroUJic  and  Moore’s  Vcfjduhla  Cream. 

Vegetable  Marrows  on  Fences  and  Walls. 

Training  them  over  a fence  or  low  building  is  a favourite  way  of 
growing  them  with  a good  many,  and  when  so  trained  they  are  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  When  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  them  this  way  a 
suitable  bod  must  be  prepared  if  the  ground  is  any  way  iioor  for  this 
vegetatile  is  a gross  feeder,  and  must  have  rich  soil  to  sustain  a vigorous 
growth.  To  ensure  the  growth  covering  a wall  or  building,  some  assist- 
ance must  bo  given  them  in  the  way  of  training.  8omo  feathery  poa- 


sticks  will  do  for  a low  wall  for  them  to  attach  themselves  to,  but  if  they 
are  to  reach  the  roof  (which  must  not  bo  a high  one)  they  will  reriuire 
either  a framework  of  wood  or  some  stout  string  stretched  at  convenient 
distances  for  the  support  of  the  growth. 

Whichever  way  they  are  grown,  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  continue 
producing  young  fruits  for  the  table  throughout  the  season  no  large 
fruits  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  them.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
mature  fruit  early  in  the  season  they  will  be  considerably  weakened  and 
the  supply  will  later  in  the  summer  be  much  reduced.  If  two  or  three 
large  ripe  fruits  are  required,  it  is  better  to  allow  them  them  all  to  grow 
on  one  plant : this  will  prevent  the  others  from  being  chocked. 


TALLIES. 

In  Kew  Cardens,  Museum  No.  1,  Eoom  No.  2,  Case  113,  "Salicinlai 
are  two  “ Exchequer  tallies  made  of  willow-wood,”  dated  respectively  1785 
and  1822,  together  with  a framed  and  glazed  broadside  “dedicated  by  per- 
mission to^  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  llobert  Peel,  Bart.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,”  and  consisting  of  three  lithographed  representations,  full 
size,  of  “the  Exchequer  tally,  fac-simile  from  an  original.”  The  upper 
lithograph  represents  the  “ face  of  the  tally ; back  sum  £534  15a  4|d 
front  sum  £1,000  Os.  Od.”  The  face  of  this  tally  is  inscribed,  “ Lord  David 
Parry  Ar.  Gubernat.  Barbadoes  denar,  resolut.  P.  manus  Abrah.  Newland 
Ar.  Capita  de  Capsar.  Collyb.  Anglican,  Mag.  Brit.”  Below  this  is  “the 
counterfoil,  showing  the  test,  or  day  of  payment ; ” and  again  below  this, 
the  “ section  of  the  tally,  showing  the  counterfoil  split  off.”  This  latter  is’ 
however,  not  a section,  but  a perspective  view,  showing  the  notched  front 
of  the  tally  in  question.  Then  follows  this  “ printed  explanation  : ” — 

“ The  recent  destruction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  consequence 
of  the  burning  of  the  old  Exchequer  tallies  and  foils,  or  counterparts,  in 
one  of  the  stoves  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  forms 
of  keeping  the  Exchequer  accounts,  renders  the  tally  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  first  establishment  of  the  Exchequer,  like  most  of 
our  earlier  institutions,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  is  most  probable 
that  some  establishment  of  the  kind  had  been  in  use  before  the  Conquest^ 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  entirely  remodelled  by  Kinp-  William  the 
Conquerer  after  an  institution  of  a similar  nature  that  had  long  existed  in 
Normandy  ; but  as  the  Norman  and  English  Exchequers,  in  many  instances 
differed  materially,  it  seems  probable  that  William  retained  some  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  customs  and  engrafted  such  of  the  Norman  ones  upon  them  as 
were  then  applicable  to  the  English  nation ; and  thus  founded  an  institu- 
tion that  has  remained,  with  comparatively  little  alteration,  to  the  days  of 
King  William  IV,  The  name  of  Exchequer  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  Seaccarium,  a chequered  cloth,  on  the  squares  of 
which  it  was  anciently  customary  to  reckon  money  paid  or  received.  A 
chequered  cloth  covers  the  table  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  present 
day.  The  tally  was  coeval  with  the  Exchequer,  and  comes  from  ^he  old 
Norman  word  taillcr,  to  cut.  It  was  devised  as  an  acknowledo-ment  for 
money  paid  into  the  king’s  receipt  of  exchequer,  and  as  a guarantee 
against  fraud ; for  both  which  purposes  it  was  admirably  contrived,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  primitive  nor  yet  better  adapfed  for  the 
uses  of  an  age  when  the  art  of  writing  was  almost  a wonder  and  printing 
was  unknown. 

“ A thick  stick,  resembling  a hedge  stake,  of  hazel,  willow,  or  alder, 
varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  long,  was  put  into  a.  vice  and 
roughly  squared.  On  one  side  was  written  in  Latin  the  nMe  of  the 
accountant  and  for  what  service  the  money  was  paid  ,■  on  the  opposite  side 
the  same  particulars  were  written.  On  the  other  two  sides  were  written 
in  front,  the  test  or  day  of  the  payment,  and  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
king,  and  on  the  back  the  word  sol.,  a contraction  for  sohitum,  signifyino- 
that  it  was  a tally  for  money  paid,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  proT, 
certain  tallies  being  called  tallies  of  pro.,  denoting  the  issue  of  money  out  of 
revenues  belonging  to  the  first  fruits  of  the  clergy,  payable  by  their  receiver- 
general  ; and  on  these  two  sides  the  sum  paid  in  was  represented  by  notches 
of  various  sizes  cut  in  the  wood,  each  size  denoting  a certain  amount. 
Thus,  a notch  of  the  largest  size  stood  for  M,  or  £1,000  ; one  next  smaller 
for  C,  £100  ; the  next  for  XX,  £20,  or  a score  ; half  a notch  for  X,  £10,  or 
half  a score ; a notch  of  a different  shape  for  £1 ; another  for  lOs. ; another 
for  Is.  j a stroke  for  Id. ; and  a small  hole  or  point  for  ^d. ; and  qr.  for  a 
farthing.  . .Thus  written  upon  and  notched,  the  stick  was  put  upon  a strong 
block,  and  on  one  of  the  written  sides,  about  three  inches  up,  a short  thick 
knife  was  placed  diagonally,  and  struck  with  a heavy  mallet,  cutting  the 
wood  half-way  through  ; the  stick  was  then  turned  and  the  knife  inserted 
on  one  of  the  notched  sides,  at  the  diagonal  cut,  when  two  or  throe  sharp 
blows  split  it  down  to  the  end  into  two  parts,  one  part  having  exactly  the 
same  writing  and  the  same  notches  as  the  other.  Being  chus  cleft,  one 
part,  called  the  tally,  was  delivered  to  the  party,  the  other  part,  called  the 
foil,  or  counterpart,  remained  in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer.  [With  refer- 
ence to  the  above  drawings,  the  following  translation  may  bo  permitted : 

From  David  Parry,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  for  money  repaid  by  the 
hands  of  Abraham  Newland,  Esq.,  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Groat  Britain.  The  sum  expressed  by  the  notches  is  £1,534  15s.  4)d.]  Of 
the  many  payments  made  into  the  Exchequer  some  wore  very  curious.  A 
tally  is  in  possession  of  the  publisher  for  the  sum  of  £550,  paid  ‘ by  a 
person  unknown  for  conscience’  sake.’  The  difference  in  amount  is  equally 
curious.  A tally  has  been  struck  for  a single  farthing,  and  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, while  to  represent  a million  it  required  forty  tally  sticks,  as  no 
character  was  used  to  express  a higher  number  than  one  thousand,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  notches  were  put  upon  one  tally  or  rocoiiit,  except 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasions.  The  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
existence  of  the  old  tallies  by  the  A.ct  23  Qco.  111.  c.  82  (1783),  which 
enacted  that  after  the  death  or  surrender  of  tlie  then  two  Cliamborlains  of 
the  Exchequer,  instead  of  the  old  tally  an  indented  cheque  receipt  should  bo 
substituted,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  of  October  in  the  year 
1826,  from  whioh  time  II10  use  of  the  old  wooden  tally  was  discontinued  ; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  the  time  of  tbo  first  introduction 
to  the  year  when  they  ceased  to  exist,  a period  of  more  than  soveu  hundred 
years,  the  forgery  of  a,  tally  was  never  committed.” 

There  ia  no  name  of  printer  or  publisher  to  tiie  above  account. 

Aluert  Harthhorne,  in  Notes  ami  Queries. 
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FKAIMK  CUI/I’URK  OF  TIIF  MFLON. 

iiy  Wii.MiM  Cou:,  Tho  (Irovo  Vimyard,  Feltham. 

Tn  tlio  production  of  inolons  of  lirat-clasa  ([iiality  a comparatively  high 
toniperatiiro  is  a prime  necessity  from  tho  time  of  sowing  tlio  scocl  to  tho 
fruits  attaining  maturity.  It  matters  not  wliether  tho  lieat  is  derived 
from  tlio  sun  or  provided  by  artificial  means,  warmth  the  plants  must 
have  ; and  those  who  are  led  to  believe,  from  reading  high-flown  descrip- 
tions of  crops  brought  to  perfection  without  artificial  heat,  that  melons 
can  bo  properly  ripened  in  a low  temperature  will  sooner  or  later  meet 
with  disappointment.  Some  kinds  are  hardier  than  others,  but  tho 
liardiest  are  by  no  means  tho  best  in  quality,  and  there  are  not  many 
cultivators  who  will  not  readily  agree  with  mo  that  a melon  of  inferior 
quality  is  one  of  tho  most  obnoxious  fruits  that  could  bo  put  on  tho 
table.  Attention  is  directed  to  this  important  point  in  melon  culture  at 
tho  outset,  to  impress  upon  readers  the  fact  that  good  melons  cannot  be 
had  without  tho  plants  receiving  some  .assistance  from  artificial  heat, 
unless  the  summer  should  bo  exceptionally  hot.  Further,  to  show  that 
those  who  would  grow  them  with  the  least  possible  expense,  and  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  time  of  the  crop  attaining  maturity,  should  commence 
at  a time  that  will  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  sunshine  during 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year — that  is  to  say,  they  must  begin  early 
enough,  and  not  before,  for  the  plants  to  be  strong  enough  for  bedding 
out  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  IM.ay,  when  the  sun  has  considerable 
power,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a good  hotbed  will  be  able  to  maintain 
a suitable  degree  of  warmth. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  efficiently-heated  pits  or  houses,  or 
a plentiful  supply  of  fermenting  materials,  may  of  course  commence  at 
any  time  that  will  suit  them  after  the  new  year  is  fairly  in  ; but  for 
those  who  have  to  carry  on  their  work  with  a small  quantity  of  stable 
manure  there  is  no  better  period  in  which  to  make  a beginning  than  the 
last  fortnight  in  March.  The  first  step  will  be  to  obtain  and  prepare  a 
quantity  of  stable  manure,  and  leaves  if  they  are  available,  to  form  a 
bed  four  feet  high  and  three  or  four  feet  longerand  wider  than  the  frame  to 
bo  devoted  to  the  melons.  The  frame  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
two  lights  of  the  usual  size,  and  as  a bed  for  a three-light  frame  can  be 
made  up  with  about  one-fourth  more  manure  than  is  required  for  one 
with  two  lights,  a frame  of  that  size  should  be  employed  when  practicable. 
When  both  manure  and  leaves  are  available  they  should  be  mixed 
together  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  bulk  may  be  further 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  any  littery  hay  or  straw  that  is  available. 
But  if  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  refuse  in  proportion  to 
tho  other  fermenting  materials,  the  bed  should  be  a foot  deeper  than 
mentioned  above,  and  be  fully  four  feet  wide.  When  the  crops  are  to 
be  grown  in  brick  pits,  sufficient  fermenting  materials  must  be  provided 
to  fill  them  to  within  about  twelve  inches  of  the  glass  when  the  bed  has 
been  well  trodden.  In  cases  where  the  pits  are  deep,  and  the  fermenting 
materials  small  in  quantity,  a layer  of  faggots  or  brushwood  may  be  put 
in  the  bottom,  or  a temporary  platform  of  rough  boards  may  be  formed. 
In  preparing  the  manure  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  well  shaken  out, 
and  if  at  all  dry  have  a few  cans  of  water  thrown  over  it  to  promote 
fermentation,  but  no  water  must  be  used  unless  really  necessary,  and 
then  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  moisten  the  materials  without 
making  them  wet.  _ In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pour  a little 
water  on  the  materials  or  a portion  of  them  as  they  are  turned  over 
subsequently,  whether  they  were  moistened  on  the  heap  being  formed  or 
turning  over  two  or  three  times  according  to 
manure  when  first  taken  in  hand,  and  each  time  care 
should  be  taken  to  well  shake  it  out.  Prom  ten  days  to  a fortnight  will 
be  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  materials,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat 
IS  moderately  steady  and  sweet  the  formation  of  the  beds  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  filling  pits  the  bed  must  be  trodden  firmly  all  over 
several  times  to  prevent  its  sinking  to  any  considerable  extent  after  the 
soil  IS  put  upon  It.  The  first  point  in  making  up  the  bed  on  which  a 
frame  is  to  be  placed  will  be  to  mark  out  the  exact  position  it  is  to 
occupy,  and  to  be  careful  to  have  the  corners  square.  The  next  is  to  build 
the  sides  straight,  and  to  spread  the  materials  evenly  as  each  layer  is  put 
on,  and  to  well  beat  them  with  the  back  of  the  fork.  Treading  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  frame  will  sink  with  the  bed. 

The  frame  can  be  put  on  at  once,  and  in  a day  or  two  the  seed  may 
be  sown.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the  rank  steam 
has  passed  off  as  when  plants  are  put  out,  because  the  pots  can  be  stood 
upon  the  surface,  and  until  the  young  plants  are  making  growth  the 
frame  can  be  ventilated  freely  both  night  and  day  ; and  in  the  ordinary 
course  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a perfectly  sweet  atmo- 
sphere after  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  by  judicious  ventilation  durin^r 
the  day  and  placing  at  night  a thin  strip  of  wood  under  the  lights  at  the 
back  to  raise  them  about  a third  of  an  inch.  It  is  very  essential  to  avoid 
covering  the  lights  in  such  a way  that  the  ends  of  the  mats  hang  down 
over  the  outer  portion  of  the  bed  or  nearly  touch  it  when  first  made  up, 
or  immediately  after  linings  have  been  applied,  because  of  the  risk  of  the 
rank  steam  being  conducted  into  the  frame,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
occupants.  It  is  in  all  cases  preferable  to  raise  the  plants  in  other  struc- 
tures, and  have  them  strong  enough  for  planting  out  in  about  ten  days  or 
a ortnight  after  the  bed  is  made  up,  and  then  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
time  or  heat.  When  this  can  be  done,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  begin 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  so  soon  by  a fortnight  or  so  as  it  will  be 
quite  early  enough  if  the  plants  are  put  out  in  the  third  week  in  April 
In  the  case  of  varieties  of  which  the  seed  is  cheap  the  beat  course  is  to 
sow  in  small  or  large  sixties  filled  with  light  and  friable  soil,  two  seeds  in 
each.  If  both  germinate,  the  weakest  of  the  two  plants  can  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  is  likely  to  take  the  lead.  In  sowing  seed 
that  IS  more  or  less  expensive  or  scarce  use  small  sixties,  and  put  one 
seed  in  each.  By  this  simple  arrangement  the  trouble  and  checks  incurred 
by  sowing  in  large  pots  and  then  potting  off  are  avoided  ; and  as  so  few 
plante  are  required,  even  for  a large  frame,  the  question  of  space  is  not 
worthy  of  a moment  s consideration. 


Wo  have  now  to  consider  tho  (pieHtion  of  preparing  tho  compost  and 

chalihw this  part  of  tho  work  is  not  of  a 
sHfn  1 H l ^ occasion  any  difficulty.  In  tlio  first  place,  it  must  bo 

I n ^ to  be  rather  heavy 

than  othorwise.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  rich  no  manure  will  bo  necessary^ 
otherwise  well-rotted  stable  manure  should  bo  added  in  the  proportir.n  of 
.about  one  b.arrowful  to  every  five  or  six  barrowfuls  of  tho  loam.  When 

mdoa's+hn  excessivo  luxuriance  is  promoted,  and 

u 1 OSS  tho  heat  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  w.ater  carefully  applied, 
the  vinos  as  a rule  become  more  or  less  cankered.  The  loam  will  reouiro 
chopping  over  moderately,  and  when  manure  is  added  let  it  bo  well  in- 
corporated with  It  In  two  or  throe  days  after  tho  bod  has  been  made  up  tho 
soil  can  bo  put  in  the  frame  in  the  form  of  a small  hill  under  tho  cLtro 
of  each  light,  or  a ridge  extending  along  tho  middle  from  end  to  end 
About  two  barrowfuls  will  be  reepuredfor  each  hill,  and  the  ridges  should 
be  about  thirty  inclines  wide  at  tho  base  and  eighteen  inches  wide  at  tho 
top.  Of  the  two,  the  ridges  are  the  best,  more  especially  for  amateurs 
who  have  not  much  spare  time  on  their  hands,  as  they  do  not  require  an 
addition  of  fresh  soil  so  soon  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  tho  hillocks. 
In  all  cases  the  soil  must  be  made  rather  firm,  and  somewhat  level  on  tho 
surface.  Ihe  soil  wdl  have  become  warm  enough  in  two  or  three  days 
after  It  is  placed  in  the  frame  for  the  plants  to  be  bedded  out,  and  unless 
the  plan^are  being  raised  in  it  the  lights  may  be  kept  nuite  closed,  or 
tilted  sufficiently  only  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  rank  iteam.  Some- 
times the  bed  of  fermenting  materials  becomes  so  hot  as  to  heat  the  soil 
to  a dangerous  degree,  and  then  the  cultivator  must  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  any  such  contingency.  It  will  bo  perfectly  safe  to  plant  in  soil 
at  a temperature  of  85  deg. , provided  it  is  not  likely  to  rise  materially, 
a,nd  in  cases  where  there  are  signs  of  the  bottom  heat  rising  beyond  1)0 
deg.  after  the  plants  are  bedded  out  a portion  of  the  soil  should  be  drawn 
from  the  hillock  or  ridge  immediately  underneath  them,  to  allow  the  heat 
to  escape.  On  the  temperature  beginning  to  decline  the  soil  must  be 
replaced  and  made  firm. 

Two  plants  will  be  required  under  each  light,  and  they  should  be  put 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  ball,  then 
water  liberally,  and  keep  the  frame  rather  close  for  a few  days,  to  enable 
the  plants  to  recover  quickly  from  the  check.  In  bright  weather  shadin<r 
will  be  necessary  until  they  are  well  established,  after  which  shading 
should  only  bo  employed  early  in  the  season,  either  immediately  after  a 
long  period  of  dull  weather  or  when  the  wind  is  so  keen  that  sufficient 
air  cannot  be  admitted  to  keep  down  the  temperature  without  some  risk 
to  the  tender  growth.  In  a very  short  time  they  will  commence  to  grow 
freely,  and  when  they  have  made  three  or  four  joints  nip  out  the  points 
to  encourage  the  production  of  side  shoots.  Three  or  four  of  the  latter 
Will  suffice  for  each  plant,  and  they  must  be  trained  out  regularly  over 
the  frame  and  have  their  points  nipped  out  when  they  reach  the  sides. 
^ second  stopping  laterals  will  be  produced  at  nearly  every  joint, 

and  the  majority  will  bear  fruit.  Of  these  a few  of  the  weakest  should 
be  removed,  but  the  final  thinning  must  be  deferred  until  the  fruits  have 
set  and  made  sufficient  progress  to  show  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  swelling  up.  This  is  a rather  critical  stage,  and  the  watering  has  to 
be  regulated  with  great  care.  _ As  a rule,  the  plants  should  have  a liberal 
watering  just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  for  from  that  time  until  the 
fruits  have  attained  the  size  of  pullet’s  eggs  little  or  no  water  must  be 
supplied,  or  the  young  fruits  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  When  the 
crop  has  passed  this  stage  select  from  four  to  six  of  the  most  promising 
fruits  on  each,  remove  all  the  others,  and  thin  out  the  laterals,  removing 
a few  at  a time  to  avoid  giving  a severe  check.  Afterwards  keep  the 
lateral  growth  within  proper  bounds  by  stopping  the  young  shoots  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  as  they  make  their  appearance.  This  timely 
removal  of  the  new  growth  is  far  better  than  allowing  it  to  choke  up  the 
frame  and  ^ then  cutting  it  away  in  a wholesale  manner.  The  shoots 
bearing  fruits  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  as  in  their  case  no 
stopping  is  necessary.  The  young  fruits  should  be  laid  on  pieces  of  tile, 
and  when  about  three-parts  grown  place  them  upon  inverted  flower  pots 
j^ust  high  enough  to  raise  them  partly  above  the  surface.  They  must  be  so 
fixed  that  they  will  not  roll  off  the  pots,  for  when  that  happens  the  stems 
are  frequently  twisted  to  a very  injurious  extent. 

The  routine  management  consists  in  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  hillocks  . 
or  ridges  as  the  roots  make  their  appearance,  syringing" once  or  twice  a 
day,  supplying  the  roots  with  water,  and  regulating  the  ventilation.  The 
bed  of  soil  should  in  a general  way  be  completed  with  about  two  applica- 
tions of  fresh  soil,  which  must  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed 
when  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots,  and  each  lot  should  be  put  to  the 
bed  before  the  shoots  have  extended  far  over  the  sides.  The  new  soil 
ought  also  to  be  pressed  firm,  and  it  may  of  course  be  put  in  the  frame  a 
day  or  two  before  it  is  put  to  the  sides  of  the  bed.  Morning  and  after- 
noon are  the  best  time  for  syringing  melons,  and  if  the  plants  are 
regularly  syringed  when  the  frames  are  closed  in  the  afternoon  red 
spider,  which  so  often  does  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  to  melon 
crops,  will  not  be  able  to  make  much  headway.  At  the  same  time,  the 
application  of  water  overhead  must  not  be  excessive. 

With  reference  to  the  best  varieties  for  frame  culture,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that,  taking  all  points  into  consideration,  Mero  of  LocMnge  and 
William  Tillery  of  the  green-fleshed  varieties,  and  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Victory  of  Bristol  of  those  with  scarlet  flesh,  are  quite  unsurpassed. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Comforti.ng.— “ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Sir.  Epps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  ate  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold, 
only  in  Packets  labelled — “James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homreopathic  Chemists,  London.” 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  nse.-qAnvT.] 
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SELECT  ASPIDIUMS. 

This  itntnonso  gonus  of  ferns  comprises  many  that  arc  classed  under 
Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  and  Cyclodium  in  Hooker’s  “ Synopsis.”  It  is 
a section  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator,  and  we  continue  therefore 
our  selection  of  species  and  varieties  that  are  especially  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  family  likeness  appeals  to  the  casual  eye  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. The  sori  are  sub-globose,  and  dorsal  or  terminal  on  the  veinlets ; 
the  involucre  orbicular,  fixed  by  the  centre. 

In  the  sub-genus  Polystichum  the  veins  are  all  free,  the  texture  coria- 
ceous, and  the  teeth  are  usually  rounded. 

jUpicUum  (P. ) glandulosum  is  a native  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  there- 
fore requires  a stove  temperature.  It  is  a bold  handsome  leafy  fern  of 


oblong  or  sub-falcate,  boldly  auricled  and  serrate.  The  fertile  fronds  are 
densely  clothed  with  sori  on  the  upper  half  or  third  of  their  length,  the 
fructification  giving  to  the  under  side  a rich  deep  brown  colour.  This 
species  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  the  £)nglish 
garden. 

Aspidium  (P.)  lonchitia  is  a well-known  British  fern,  pretty  freely  scattered 
throughout  Europe  and  British  America.  It  is  known  as  the  ” Holly  Fern  ” 
and  the  “ Alpine  Shield  Fern.”  It  is  of  fine  bold  habit ; the  stipes  scaly, 
the  fronds  very  leafy,  the  pinnae  falcately  lanceolate  and  auricled.  The 
fructification  occurs  on  the  upper  half  or  third,  and  is  boldly  defined  in 
crowded  lines  of  sori,  which  mark  the  outlines  of  the  pinnai. 

The  cultivation  of  the  holly  fern  is  considered  difficult,  but  we  have 
found  it  a tolerably  easy  matter  to  obtain  and  keep  fine  examples  in  the 


tufted  growth  ; the  fronds  rise  to  from  twenty-four  to  forty  inches,  th 
divisions  linear  oblong,  and  deeply  rounded,  toothed  j tlio  colour  a fu 
grass-green,  the  son  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  Quito  suitable  fc 
specimen  culture. 

( 1‘.)  rlaznphyllum  is  of  tufted  growth,  smallish,  the  upper  half  ( 

SoinTni  ? ifl  '‘"‘i R down  i^o  oblon 

ih  jitiboidal  lobes ; the  texture  coriaceous,  the  sori  scattered.  A iirettv  for 

the  warm  fernery.  It  is  essentially  tropical  in  clmrader, 
one  of  the  most  distinct,  and  very  Loiiiarii 
10  beauty  of  tbo  plant  is  mdood  loss  striking  than  its  charactor  • tl' 

anlirdsr  present  tho  a Jpea 

.tnce  of  spmos;  the  pinnai  arc  in  pairs  nearly  opposite,  somewhat  distan 


near  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  If  roughly  transferred  from  its 
mountain  homo  to  the  lowland  garden  the  holly  fern  will  bo  likely  to  perish, 
and  in  fact,  however  treated,  strong  old  plants  are  always  likely  to  fail  when 
suddenly  transjilantcd  into  a garden.  Wo  therefore  jiroposo  a course  of 
procedure,  simple,  but  none  the  less  essential,  for  establishing  this  line  fern 
on  the  open  rockery.  Socuro  young  plants,  handle  them  with  care,  so  as  to 
keep  the  roots  intact,  and  pot  them  in  a mixture  of  mellow  loam,  liliroua 
peat,  and  sliaiq)  sand,  the  loam  to  constitiito  fully  one-half  the  bulk  of  Uu> 
compost.  Give  those  frame  culture  for  one  whole  yc'ar,  to  ensure  strong 
and  complete  laifts  of  roots.  Then  (aim  them  out  on  a.  body  of  soil  couaist- 
ing  of  loam  and  peat  in  about  oipial  jiroportioiis,  ,ind  tlii'y  will  be  likely  to 
become  cstabliyhed  without  a shock,  and  do  full  credit  to  your  care.  The 
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holly  forn  nocda  a moist  atmosphoro,  nml  thoroforo  throuf'hout  tho  suniiuor 
tho  plant  and  tho  ground  around  it  should  bo  fruquontly  moistonod,  ospocially 
during  dry  hot  woathor. 

Aspidium  (/’.)  aou/cnfiim,  tho  ooinmon  Prickly  Shield  Porn,  is  ono  of  tho 
host  known  and  most  useful  of  liritish  spoidos,  its  brilliant  colour  and  rich- 
ness of  fructification  rondorinp  it  a fjonoral  favourite.  Tho  fronds  aro 
liipinnato,  tho  pinniu  numorous,  divided  into  elliptic  pinnules,  those  at  tho 
base  on  tho  upper  side  larijor  than  tho  rest. 

This  hanly  fern  is  easily  <rrown,  and  is  a good  adornment  for  tho  front 
of  a rockery.  It  is  also  a good  pot  plant,  and  when  well  grown  is  useful 
for  decorative  purposes  on  account  of  its  brilliant  colour.  Moreover,  it  is 
ono  of  tho  best  ferns  known  for  room  culture,  tho  writer  of  these  notes 
being  acquainted  with  many  fine  specimens  that  have  been  grown  in  windows 


^3 


of  tho  pinnulos  in  tho  first  forms  an  acute  angle,  in  tho  latter  an  old  use 
angle,  tho  point  of  tho  angle  being  not  attached  directly  to  thenchis 
)ut  connected  thorowith  by  a short  and  slender  but  distinct  stalk."  In 
Hookers  ‘Synopsis”  they  aro  lumped  together,  a proceeding  justified  by 
the  gradations  between  them  alTorded  by  tropical  forms,  of  which  there 
aro  many ; while  A pnurjenn,  and  A.  ohUmmi  aro  regarded  by  Hooker  as 
probably  reforiible  to  tho  same  specific  basis. 

Aspidium  {(hjHom'mm)  fakalum  is  ono  of  tho  noblest  of  hardy  ferns  known 
to  our  gardens.  It  is  of  bold  habit,  evergreen,  tho  fronds  rising  a foot  and 
a lialt  to  throe  feet ; they  are  once-divided,  tho  pinnai  being  ovaH;- 
acuminate,  slightly  rounded  at  tho  base,  tho  colour  rich  full  green  tho 
texture  e.oriacooun.  The  fructification  is  a conspicuous  feature,  the  sori 
being  scattered  over  tho  under  side  of  the  frond  profusely. 


during  several  years,  and  aro  always  in  the  best  of  health.  The  varieties 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  beautiful. 

Aspidutm  (P)  angulare  is  at  once  extremely  beautiful  and  extremely  use- 
ful, and  the  best  of  the  varieties,  named  Proliferum,  stands  almost  alone  in 
its  value  for  pot  culture,  and  as  a window  plant.  One  of  the  more  strikino- 
characteristics  of  this  species  is  the  rich  brown  colour  of  the  stipes  and 
scales,  which  contrast  agreeably  with  the  rich  green  of  the  fronds.  It  is  a 
shade-loving  species,  and  likes  a good  loamy  soil.  When  grown  in  pots  it 
should  be  shaken  out  every  year  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  with  as 
much  pot  room  as  can  be  reasonably  afforded  it. 

ferns  may  be  readily  distinguished,  although  they  are  so 
nearly  alike.  A.  aculeatum  is  more  rigid  than  A.  angulare,  and  the  base 


Although  beyond  all  doubt  a hardy  plant,  it  does  not  answer  well  as  an 
outdoor  fern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  however  invaluable 
for  all  that.  As  a cool-house  and  case  fern  it  is  unique  for  its  bold  character, 
free  growth,  and  genuine  beauty.  To  speak  of  its  requirements  would  be 
almost  waste  of  words,  for  it  grows  in  any  good  soil,  and  will  thrive  in 
sun  or  shade,  but  the  very  best  place  for  it  is  a shady  spot  in  a roomy  and 
cool  fernhouse. 

Aspidium  (P.)  caryotideum  is  a variety  of  A.  falcatum,  the  pinnas  of  which 
are  usually  auricled  on  both  sides. 

Aspidium  trifoUatum. — A magnificent  fern  with  bold  fronds  and  gigantic 
fructification,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  requires  stove  temperature.  The 
fronds  rise  one  to  two  feet;  they  are  once-divided,  the  divisions  boldly  lobed, 
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and  the  basal  lobes  bein"  very  lar^o  pfivo  to  tbo  pinna),  and  more  especially 
the  lower  ones,  a trilobed  character,  which  is  more  apjiarent  than  real.  The 
colour  is  brifjht  j^rass-^reen,  the  texture  papery,  the  sori  larj'c,  numerous, 
scattered,  and  consi)icuous.  A noble  fern  when  liberally  t'rown. 

Anpidinm  repandum  is  a noble  evergreen  stove  fern,  native  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  sterile  and  fertile  fronds  differ,  the  first  being  of  bolder  character 
and  less  deeply  divided  than  the  second ; the  divisions  in  both  cases  are  simple, 
but  the  lower  pinna;  are  deeply  lobed.  The  texture  is  coriaceous,  the  colour 
a brilliant  green,  the  fructification  rich  and  consxiicuous.  A robust  and 
splendid  species  for  specimen  culture. 

Anpidium  spinescens  is  sometimes  catalogued  as  a Lastrea ; it  appears  not 
to  bo  included  in  Hooper’s  “ Synopsis.”  In  Lowe  (vol.  vii.,  p.  6)  it  is  classed 
with  Aspidium,  and  a figure  is  given  from  a frond  supplied  by  Mr.  Moore. 
It  is  a rich  fern  of  free  growth,  with  scaly  rhizoma  and  fronds  triangular  in 
general  outline,  somewhat  regularly  divided  into  triangular  pinna;,  of  which 
in  the  lowest  the  basal  divisions  are  out  of  symmetry  by  reason  of  their 
extra  length.  Owing  to  its  fine  divisions  and  light  cheerful  colour  it  has  a 
davallia-liko  expression,  and  makes  a truly  beautiful  specimen  under  good 
stove  culture ; but  warm  greenhouse  temperature  suffices  for  it  in  careful 
hands. 

Aspidium  podophyllum  is  classed  as  a Lastrea  and  a Pycnopteris.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  species,  native  of  Japan,  and  should  have  a place  in 
every  cool  fernery,  and  in  fact  may  be  tried  as  an  open-air  fern  in  those 
favoured  spots  of  the  south  and  west  where  the  rhododendrons  bloom  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  fronds  are  once-divided,  the  barren  ones  having 
oblong  rounded  divisions,  the  fertile  fronds  oblong  and  acute  divisions, 
which  are  almost  angular  at  the  base.  When  in  fruit  these  are  extremely 
handsome,  the  sori  being  large,  crowded,  and  of  a beautiful  ochreus  colour. 
Being  as  distinct  as  it  is  handsome,  this  should  be  marked  down  by  every 
collector  as  a desideratum. 


METEOROLOGY  OF  1881. 

By  H.  Courtenay  Fox,  M.R.C.S.,  Stoke  Newington. 

The  meteorological  record  of  the  past  year  is  perhaps  characterized  by  a 
more  than  usually  varied  experience.  The  temperature  curve  exhibits  in  an 
uncommon  degree  those  sudden  fluctuations  which  are  more  or  less  habitual 
to  our  climate.  Conspicuous  on  the  one  hand  is  the  severe  frost  of  January, 
and  on  the  other  the  brief  spell  of  almost  tropical  heat  in  July,  each  of 
which  wrought  to  a pitch  of  high  intensity  (though  not  of  long  duration)  the 
typical  features  of  winter  and  summer  respectively.  Closely  following  the 
latter  came  the  heavy  rains  of  August,  which  spoiled  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a fair  harvest ; and  with  them  commenced  a long  period  of  chilly 
weather,  which  extended  until  the  beginning  of  November.  That  the  winds 
have  been  unusually  busy  during  the  year  will  be  sufficiently  evident  if  we 
simply  recall  for  a moment  the  memorable  snowstorm  of  January  18,  the 
“great  gale”  of  October  14,  and  also  the  storm  at  the  end  of  November, 
which  destroyed  the  Calf  Eock  Light,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  for  twelve  days  foiled  every  attempt  to  rescue  the  six  men  from  their 
perilous  imprisonment  upon  the  rock.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  record  that  1881  has  been  a remarkably  healthy  year.  The 
mortality  throughout  England  during  the  first  three  quarters  (the  only  ones 
for  which  complete  returns  are  yet  to  hand)  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  lowest  recorded  since  the  commencement  of  civil  registration. 

Temperature. — The  mean  temperature  of  1881  at  the  Eoyal  Observa- 
tory was  48-7  degrees,  or  0'7  deg.  below  the  average  of  forty  years. 
Succeeding  to  a very  warm  and  moist  December,  the  new  year  was  not  long 
in  dispelling  the  hopes  of  a mild  winter  that  were  being  indulged  in.  Cold 
weather  set  in  on  the  6th  January,  and  continued  without  interruption  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  days  to  the  28th.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  31 '6  deg.,  actually  below  the  freezing  point,  and  6 '8  deg.  below 
the  average  of  former  years.  This  was  the  coldest  January  on  record  since 
the  great  frost  of  1838.  The  lowest  temperature  registered  at  Greenwich, 
for  the  winter  was  12  7 deg.,  on  the  17th  of  this  month.  It  had  not  been 
so  low  as  this  since  Christmas  Day  of  1878,  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
12 -2  degrees.  Evidently,  therefore,  our  recent  frosts — severe  as  they  have 
been — have  not  equalled  in  their  momentary  intensity  such  a day  as  the  5th 
January,  1867,  -when  ihe  minimum  recorded  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory  was 
only  6'6  degrees  above  zero.  Yet  striking  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  length 
and  keenness  of  the  frost  of  1881  by  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  masses  of 
ice  crowding  the  Thames  as  low  down  as  London  Bridge,  and  even  beyond. 
The  frost  broke  up  rather  suddenly  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
first  few  days  of  February  were  warm.  These  were  however  soon  followed 
by  a return  of  cold  weather,  which  rather  increased  as  the  month  advanced. 
The  mean  temperature^of  February  was  37'7  deg.,  or  1-8  deg.  below  the 
average  of  forty  years. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  winter  (from  December  to  February)  must  be 
classed  among  the  moderately  cold  ones  (owing  to  the  warm  December 
having  somewhat  counterbalanced  the  low  temperature  of  the  ensuing 
month).  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  months  was  37-5  deg.,  or 
1-9  deg.  below  the  average.  It  formed  the  last  of  a remarkable  group  of 
three  severe  winters  in  succession.  The  first  and  the  last  were  very  wet, 
and  the  intermediate  winter  was  a very  dry  one.  In  the  first  and  the  second 
the  winter  set  in  early  with  a very  cold  November,  but  the  chief  part  of  tho 
frost  was  over  by  the  end  of  January.  The  first  of  them  (that  of  1878-9) 
was  the  coldest ; the  next  one  included  tho  coldest  December  recorded  at 
Greenwich  in  this  century— that  of  1879,  which  was  saddened  by  tho  un- 
speakably awful  railway  disaster  of  tho  Tay  Bridge.  Tho  number  of  days 
on  which  mo.an  frost  occurred  in  these  three  winters  was  thirty-nine,  twenty- 
eight,  and  fif  teen  respectively ; whilst  tho  instances  in  which  entire  frost  was 
concurrent  with  the  former  wore  eighteen,  ten,  and  twelve.  (On  tho  average 
of  twenty-two  years  tho  mean  amount  to  fourteen  and  tho  entire  frosts  to 
four  for  each  winter.) 

March  was  very  warm  and  genial  from  tho  4th  to  tho  20tli,  so  that  only 
one  night  frost  is  said  fo  have  occurred  in  this  interval.  Then  followed  a 
cold  and  stormy  period,  extending  to  the  lOl.h  of  April,  e.omprising,  with 
but  one  exception,  twenty-one  consecutive  cold  ilays,  and  thus  pi'esenting  a 
good  example  of  a,  poslAdemal  winter.  Not  only  did  March  hims(df  “go 
out  like  a lion,”  but  t he  trail itiona.l  three  days  which  he  is  said  to  borrow 
from  April  were  this  time  considerably  exceeded.  'J'he  mean  temjx'rii.ture 
of  t he  month  was  42’6  deg.,  being  0 9 deg,  above  the  average.  April  was 
a chilly  mouth,  its  mean  temperature,  45-9  deg.,  being  1'2  dug.  below  the 


average.  In  3Jay  the  temperature  was  variable  and  attended  by  sharp  night 
frosts  until  the  21st.  This  was  directly  followed  by  a fortnight  of  bright 
and  warm  weather,  one  of  those  pre-ecstival  summers  which  are  so  delightful 
to  the  senses,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  they  are  wholly 
desirable  from  a purely  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  tending  to  induce  pre- 
mature ripening  of  the  early  crops.  The  mean  temperature  of  May  rose  to 
54T  deg.,  and  was  1'5  deg.  above  the  average. 

The  lovely  and  promising  weather  with  which  June  opened  was  quickly 
overtaken  by  a few  days  of  copious  showers,  attended  with  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  This  dull  weather  brightened  the  farmers’  pirospects, 
which  had  been  looking  very  gloomy,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought  of 
the  spring.  The  mean  temperature  of  June,  58  7 deg.,  was  only  0-2  deg. 
below  tho  average.  July  came  in  very  warm  ; but  upon  the  6th  there 
occuiTod  another  sudden  drop  in  tho  temperature,  amounting  to  a difference 
of  no  less  than  17  5 deg.  between  the  moan  temperature  of  two  consecutive 
daysj  this  ehange  being  accompanied  by  a violent  storm  and  nearly  an 
inch  of  rainfall.  From  the  10th  to  the  19th  a heat-wave  of  extraordinary 
intensity  visited  London  and  the  Midland  counties,  but  it  was  less  marked 
at  stations  to  the  north  and  south.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
65'4  deg.,  and  showed  an  excess  of  3-3  deg.  over  the  average.  The  last 
instance  of  a very  warm  July  was  in  1876,  when  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  was  slightly  higher  than  was  the  case  last  year.  With  the  close 
of  this  brilliant  episode  on  the  19th  the  really  summer-like  weather  may  be 
said  to  have  been  practically  at  an  end.  Auyust,  the  harvest  month  par 
excellence,  proved  unfortunately  to  be  cold  and  wet ; just  the  converse  of  that 
of  the  previous  year,  but  nearly  resembling  that  of  1879.  Its  mean  tempe- 
rature, 59T  deg.,  was  2'4  deg.  below  the  average.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  thirty-nine  cold  days  in  succession  from  August  9 to  September  16. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  summer  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  moderately  warm 
ones,  its  mean  temperature,  61T  deg.,  being  0'2  deg.  above  the  average. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  winter,  its  typical  features  were  of  consider- 
able intensity,  although  of  short  duration  : it  was  a summer  of  extremes. 

There  were  four  hypertherms,  or  days  on  which  the  maximum  temperature 
reached  90  deg.  or  upwards,  against  an  entire  absence  of  such  high  tem- 
peratures at  the  Eoyal  Observatory  in  the  four  preceding  years.  The  hottest 
day  of  the  summer  was  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  mean  temperature  was 
79'5  deg.  and  the  maximum  reached  97T  deg.  This  was  the  highest  tem- 
perature recorded  at  Greenwich  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  having  been  in  July,  1868,  when  96'6  deg.  was  once  registered. 

From  August  to  October  the  temperature,  with  slight  exception,  remained 
below  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  September,  55'4  deg.,  showed 
a deficiency  of  1-8  deg.;  and  that  of  October,  45 ’3  deg.,  a further  deficit  of 
4'9  deg.  Indeed,  this  was  the  coldest  October  but  one  back  to  1815.  From 
August  9 to  November  3 there  were  only  eight  days  that  were  above  the 
average  temperature.  Instead  of  a fall  of  six  and  a half  degrees  (which  is 
the  normal  difference  between  October  and  November),  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  month  rose  to  48‘7  deg.,  or  51  deg.  above  the  average,  and 
formed  a St.  Martin’s  summer  of  unusual  length.  With  one  exception, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  warm  days  in  succession  from  Novem- 
ber 4 to  December  7.  There  have  been  only  two  warmer  Novembers  in  the 
previous  sixty-six  years.  December  was  alternately  warm  and  cold,  and  its 
mean  temperature,  39 '8  deg.,  showed  a deficiency  of  0 4 deg.  Not  a few 
readers  of  this  paper  will  doubtless  recall  some  curious  instances  in  which, 
deceived  by  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  this  season,  the  spring  flowers 
put  forth  their  blossoms,  and  even  the  birds  built  nests  and  reared  their 
young. 

Eainfall. — Unfortunately  the  exact  amount  of  the  rainfall  for  1881  at 
the  Eoyal  Observatory  is  not  susceptible  of  accurate  determination,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  behaviour  of  the  gale  during  the  memorable  snow- 
fall of  January  18.  The  Astronomer  Eoyal  recorded  0'35  inches  for  that 
day,  but  appended  to  it  the  statement  that,  “ it  is  probable  that  this 
measurement  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  which  should  have  been  collected, 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  drifting  out  of  the  gauge.”  So  far,  however,  as 
it  could  be  ascertained  by  measurement,  the  rainfall  for  the  year  amounted 
to  25 '2  inches,  against  an  average  for  sixty-six  years  of  25 '4  inches.  Thus 
it  was  very  different  from  the  last  two  years,  both  of  which  were  very  rainy 
ones.  The  really  wet  months  were  only  two — February  and  August.  Tho 
former  of  these  happens  to  be,  on  the  average,  the  driest  month  of  the  year. 
The  last  three  years  have  however  afforded  us  a succession  of  Februaries  of 
the  “ fill  dyke  ” description,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  not  had  a very  cold  February  for  several  years  past.  The  rainfall  of 
the  month  was  2’4  inches,  or  0'9  inches  above  the  average.  Except  during 
the  first  five  days  of  March  there  was  a general  deficiency  of  rain  throughout 
the  spring;  a succession  of  north-east  winds  dried  up  the  ground,  render- 
ing it  unworkable,  and  the  hay  crops  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture.  Tho 
season  has  been  described  as  “ brilliant,  but  heartless  ; bright,  but  unkind.” 
March,  as  a whole,  was  however  a rather  wet  month,  whilst  April  and  May 
were  moderately  dry.  The  rainfall  of  August  was  3 '9  inches,  or  1’4  inches 
above  the  average.  There  is  a proverb  current  in  Spain  that  “when  it 
rains  in  August  it  rains  wine  or  honey.”  I fear  however  this  would  hardly 
find  acceptance  amongst  the  farmers  of  Britain,  to  whom  August  must  have 
proved  as  unsuitable  a harvest  month  as  could  well  bo  imagined.  Tho 
heavy  showers  and  gusty  winds  drenched  and  laid  the  corn  mercilessly,  and 
the  damage  was  but  poorly  compensated  by  tho  heavier  quality  of  the  root- 
croi)S  which  followed.  With  the  exception  of  December,  which  was  rather 
wet,  no  other  month  (besides  those  to  which  I h.ave  just  referred)  appears 
to  have  shown  in  its  rainfall  any  special  departure  from  the  average  of 
former  years.  Twice  during  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  as  much  as 
an  inch  in  one  day,  namely,  on  August  12,  when  it  was  1‘3  inch,  and  on 
October  23,  when  it  measured  an  inch  exactly.  Whatever  credence  may 
bo  duo  to  the  well-known  tradition  attaching  to  SI.  Stvif /tin’s  Day,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  remark,  ca  prti.wuiil,  that  tho  15th  Julyi  could  not  possibly  have 
been  finer,  and  yet  it  was  followed  by  heavy  rains  boforo  the  end  of  tbo 
month,  and  by  a weeping  August. 

The  fall  of  sttoiv  at  tho  Eoy.al  Observatory  was  recorded  six  times 
in  January,  and  as  oftou  in  Fi'briiary ; four  times  in  March,  and  twice  in 
April;  making  oightoen  days  in  tho  first  half-year,  'riiero  apimar  to  Invo 
been  but  two  instaucos  in  tho  lattor  ha, If,  tho  former  of  theso  occurring  on 
November  1. 

'riio  prosonco  of /ny  wa,s  noti'd  on  niiioloen  days  in  tho  winter  (inchi- 
sivo  of  three  days  in  Docotuhor,  1880),  on  six  days  in  spring,  sovontecu 
tiiuos  in  autumn,  and  sovon  tinios  in  December. 
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Ilio  inoiiii  volocity  of  tlio  Wind  ooiisidoi-ahly  oxooodtjd  tho  avoni>'o  of 
tornu-r  yours,  hspooially  was  this  so  in  tlio  tliroo  spriii'r  inonths,  also  in 
Aiipist.and  a-ain  in  Ootobor  and  Novombor.  Hut. on  Mio  other  liand,  January 
and  6optoinbor  would  sooiii  to  have  boon  upon  tho  whole  very  calm  months. 
J-ho  first  S1.X  months  wore  oharaotorizo  I by  an  unusual  provalonoo  of  north- 
east winds,  and  the  opposite,  or  oipiatorial,  current  seemed  to  bo  nowhere 
botore  May.  No  fewer  than  si.x  out  of  eighteen  principal  gales  of  wind  had 
distinct  m them;  a much  larger  proportion  tlian  is  commonly 

observed.  1 ho  most  noteworthy  storms  wore— that  of  January  18,  from 
Hi.,  attended  by  an  enormous  fall  of  lino  granular  snow  of  o.xtraordinary 
pouotrating  power;  a severe  gale  from  February  7 to  11 ; then  a N.E.  ^alo 
trom  April  2 to  7.  Tho  groat  south-west  gale  of  October  14  surpassed”  all 
tiiat  have  over  been  measured  by  Kobinson’s  anemometer,  its  velocity 
attaining  no  loss  than  999  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  1 Lastly,  the  end  of 
November  and  the  middle  of  December  were  also  marked  by  storms,  and 
tho  latter  of  those  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  brilliant  lightning, 
recalling  to  mmd  tho  old  adage— 

Winter  thunder  and  summer  Hood 
Ne’er  bode  the  laud  good. 

The  readings  of  the  Barometer  were  gcncrallv  low  during  the  winter 
and  more  particularly  in  February,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  was  a very  rainy 
>^®coyery  of  pressure  took  place  as  the  spring  advanced, 
Mit  its  dry  north-easterly  winds ; in  April  the  mercury  was  exceedino-ly 
steady,  and  in  May  It  touched  its  highest  point,  denoting  tho  presence” of 
what  we  may  (if  we  like  to  use  a fashionable  expression)  term  an  anti-ci/clone. 
the  gusty  rams  of  August  wcwo  attended  by  markedly  low  values  of  the 
barometer,  but  after  this  point  the  quicksilver  rose  gradually  for  the  next 
two  months,  so  that  the  usual  depression  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  October 
was  exchanged  for  high  readings  in  this  month.  Thereafter  the  mercury 
continued  to  be  more  or  less  above  the  average  at  Greenwich,  though  with 
Itirge  nuctuiitioiis,  until  th.e  Gnd  of  th.G  yo^ir. 

Sunshine.— As  compared  with  the  previous  three  years,  the  amount  of 
bright  sunshine  recorded  in  1881  was  rather  over  the  average,  this  excess 
being  greatest  in  May,  July,  and  December.  On  the  other  hand,  February 
and  September  were  very  dull  months;  but  these  were  the  only  ones  as 
to  which  areal  deficiency  of  sunshine  may  be  reported.  The  winter  (December 
to  February)  was  a very  gloomy  one;  the  mean  daily  duration  of  bri°-ht 
sunshine  was  only  0'8  hour,  being  9-5  per  cent,  of  the  actual  time  that  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon.  There  were  fifty-four  days  in  which  the  Green- 
wich photometer  recorded  no  sunshine.  This  winter  was  little  more  than 
bait  as  sunny  as  the  last,  but  it  closely  resembled  that  of  1878-9.  A brilliant 

hours  of  sunshine  daily,  equivalent 
to  85  0 per  cent,  oi  possible  sunshine,  and  almost  equal  to  the  sprint  of  1880 
During  summer  the  solar  record  averaged  5'8  hours  per  diem,  being  36'9  per 
cent,  of  possible  sunshine.  It  was  a much  brighter  summer  than  the  last 
two  had  been,  but  was  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1877.  The  highest  per- 
centage  was  observed  in  July,  which  was  the  brightest  month  in  the  year 
f ^ The  registered  sunshine  was  then  at  the 

yet  even  this  favourable  figure  amounted  to 
but  42  5 per  cent,  (or  considerably  less  than  one  half)  of  the  time  that  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  our  designation  of 
PosstMc  snnshme  is  a term  which  requires  to  be  understood  with  some  quali- 
bcation.  I he  autumnal  sunshine  averaged  2'5  hours  daily  (231  per  cent ) 
and  there  were  twenty-four  days  of  no  sunshine  recorded.  Curiously 
enough,  the  aggregate  solar  record  has  scarcely  varied  at  all  for  the  last  five 
f its  daily  average  was  only  1-2  hours,  was 

manner  in  which  the  sun 
lUustrated  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year  ; for, 
the  former  there  were  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hours  oi 
the  whole  of  the  next  week  could  muster 
ahL  rriigTheyS.^  ' ^bere  were  ninety-two  days  of  sun- 

Ozone.— This  mysterious  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  have 
been  present  m about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  last  two  years!  but  to 
a considerably  less  extent  than  in  1877  or  1878.  It  was  extremel?  deEeS 
in  April  and  May,  in  spite  of  the  fine  weather  and  the  high  north-easterly 
™ ° Ne^ember.  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a decTded 

excess,  whether  m consequence  of  the  strong*  south-westerly  winds  or  not 
It  would  be  hard  to  determine.  If  the  average  of  fourTeaS  l^be 

element  (so  little  comprehenLd  at  presen^n  its 
meteorological  relations)  would  seem  to  be  most  abundant  in  April  and 
May,  and  most  deficient  in  November  and  December.  There  were  143  days 
in  the  year  in  which  no  ozone  was  manifested.  ^ 

this  brief  review  of  the  principal  changes  of  the  past 
weMher,  l am  aware  that  many  points  of  interest  have  been,  from  the  want 
o hP^Ar  ^^Pon.  Yet  would  I hope  that  it  may  encourage 

31^1^2  interest  to  mankind. 

rppli®  OF  Water.- The  colour  of  water  forms  the  subiect  of  a 

viousVhT’'^'"^^^  dissertation  by  Herr  Boas,  in  Kiel.  After  reviewmg  pre- 
o la^hMilp'^^  describes  his  own  experiments,  the  first  of  which  were 

ion  O'  closed  being  sent  through  water  in  a zinc  tube  about  46  feet 

-ree^i  colour  tit ^ f ^ ^^ter  thus  gave  a fine  deep  blue- 

WhC  s fi^togone,  the  yellow  feeble,  while  the  maximum 

thffentth  M tbp  t Kiel  supply  let  no  light  through 

blL  and  treei  fJlpd®  t n-’  appeared  deep  orange; 

mtpd  twp”  quantitative  experiments  the  author  illniTii. 

bSe  XcTwt'^lf  (sodium  light  or  a gas  flame), 

lio-ht  from  OOP  =p  ^ t if  glass,  or  sulphate  of  copper  solution.  The 
So.  twTp  O f ^ t^^be;  that  from  the  other 
paris°o?bv  t‘  f brought  into  a position  for  com- 

Lual  WbtoP««  ^ total- reflection  prisms;  the  screens  were  shifted  till 
XoroHorp  m T and  from  their  position  the  coefficients  of 

to3s  tL  absorption 

thus  clearly  shown.  Herr 
deptkriztot  S if  wp!  the  light  issuing  from  the  water  by 

sun  and  the  dir'ppHon  „ Po'^-rized  in  a plane  passing  through  the 


€ljt  IJouse,  (Sarkit,  mvli  P)amc  farm. 

♦ — 

AD  .MATUKM. 

Wiiijy  tho  vast  hcavon  is  dark  with  ominous  clouds 
Diat  lower  thuir  gloomful  faces  to  tho  .earth  • 

Wlion  all  things  swoct  ami  fair  aro  cloaked  ill  shrouds 
Aud  dii'o  oiilaiiuty  and  euro  liavo  idrUi  * * 

■VVlicn  furious  tempests  strip  tho  woo.lla’nd  ..reen 
And  from  haro  houglis  tho  hapless  songster^  sim.’  • 

Wlion  Winter  stalks,  a spectre,  on  tho  scene, 

And  breathes  a blight  on  every  living  thing  • 
ir'fr’j  ""  tbf  ■'^P'dt  of  man  by  sickness  tried, 

JIa  fears,  halt  hopes,  that  Death  ho  at  his  side, 

Outloaps  the  sun,  and  gives  him  life  again. 

O Mother,  I clasped  Death  ; but  seeing  thy  face, 

Leapt  Irom  his  dark  arms  to  thy  dear  facef  J ur.u.v  Fane. 

THE  HOUSE. 

OwiNO  to  tho  mildness  of  the  winter,  bulbous  plants  both  i 

glasses,  are  much  more  forward  at  the  present  moment  tho  n la  ^ fi 
case  at  this  date,  and  they  should  have  a fio-fit  position  and^enlo  v 
droulatioa  „t  air  abort'tked  to  keep 

and  strong.  It  is  very  essential  that  those  who  crow  bnlha  L Ip  fir 
not  overlook  the  impo^rtance  of  light  and  air7n^l^cumvl^^^^^^^ 
the  leaves  become  drawn  at  an  early  stage  they  fall  about  whTn  full 
and  present  an  appearance  more  or  less  imsishtlv  Thnaa,  • i . 
at  an  early  date  Zy  be  forced  without  Silty  In  a heafce7!^^^^^  tb  7 
must  be  placed  if  possible  in  a room  havino-  a slth  Inect  7 

facing  the  window.  A layer  of  cocoa-nut  fiSefule  slou7^^^^^^ 
over  the  bottom  of  the  case  and  the  pots  stood  unon  it  Tn  ppI  spread 
a temperature  of  55  deg  will  suffice,  but  as  the  pkntslhol  si°nsTf“grlwii« 
freely  the  warmth  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the  tempe^rMure  reaXf 
65  deg.  Watering  must  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  from  the  timrle 
plants  are  placed  in  the  case  until  they  are  put  in  the  ornamental  Lcentacles 
in  the  indoor  apartments  tepid  water  must  be  employed.  Li  W toe  3y 
may  also  be  forced  in  a small  heated  case,  but  it  will  requir77rftoer  h^her 
temperature  and  a covering  of  moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuL  oil  to®  Pote 
until  the  flower  spikes  are  pushing  up  freely.  ® 

THE  GAEDEN. 

d,=Li“rr£”  “o  ‘■If  “ 

W*diVd”“''  ®Tl“b  '°f  ■k»«ld  be  mide  retif"  t onS 

by  deep  digging  and  liberal  manuring,  but  the  plantino-  must  not  be  done 
until  April,  3ust  as  the  crowns  are  commencing  to  make  nil  growth 
fba^m  f tuberous  section  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed  and  if 

required  for  flowering  early  in  the  summer  a sowing  must  be 
made  at  once.  Sow  in  pots  in  an  even  temperature  of  ahonf  +i 

pots  being  well  drained,  and  containing  a good  compost  at  the  bottom  with 
finesandyloam  on  the  surface,  pressed  ffiosely  tolethS.  Lforll^^^^^ 
sprinkle  the  soil  with  hot  water,  and,  when  cool,  sow  the  seed  evenly  over 
the  surface.  As  the  seed  is  always  a considerable  time,  as  well  as  irregular 
in  germinating,  tho  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  larc^er  pal  OT”smMi 
pots  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle,  and  for  some  ti^  afterllrds 
other  seed  mgs  will  appear  in  the  seed-pan  and  require  transtorrto“  ThVv 
may  hen  be  shifted  on  as  the  growth  of  the  several  plants  may  Sre  ^ 
Cauliflowers  from  the  early  sowings  to  be  potted  in  pairs^ into  six-inch 
poto  as  soon  as  largo  enough  to  handle.  Use  a mixture  of  ffiam  iLf-molw 
and  old  dung  in  a state  of  powder  in  equal  proportions.  Make’ the  o-round 
rea^y  at  once  on  which  the  first  lot  are  to  bh  planted  out.  ^ 

Fruit  Garden.— Planting  of  all  kinds  in  this  department  must  be 
finished  at  once,  for  when  this  work  is  left  until  vegetatil  cZmelds  the 
trees  suffer  a considerable  check,  and  make  but  little  progress  unless  they 
receive  attention  in  the  way  of  being  kept  well  wateldr  Finish  off  thl 

pruning  of  fruit  trees,  whether  growing  in  the  open  borders  or  trained  to 
walls.  In  nailing  wall-trees  use  new  shreds,  and  have  them  loner  enouo-h  lo 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  roots  to  swell  when  growing.  ° 

Pines  may  have  an  increase  of  bottom  heat,  with  liberal  supplies  qP 
water,  and  occasional  syringing  overhead.  Put  suckers  in  a tan  bed  or  a 
sweet  and  active  dung  bed,  to  ensure  a plentiful  growth  of  roots 

Potato  Sets  shouM,  as  far  as  possible,  be  selected  for  evenness  of  size 
and  shape;  and  sets  of  a medium  size  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  tW 
are  either  very  large  or  very  small;  but  it  would  add  luch  to  the  uniformil 
of  the  crop  if  the  different-sized  sets  were  planted  together.  Sets  intended 
for  planting  should  be  kept  dry,  and  be  placed  where  they  hie  plenty  If 
air . cellars,  ^eds,  or  rooms  where  good  ventilation  is  not  provided  shmild 
be  avoided.  These  become  too  warm  as  sprim^  advances  Y 

growth  is  induced,  which  is  indicated  by  the  lonl  Ihi’te 
weaken  the  tuber  and  result  in  a late  growth.  Large  whole  Sts  lenlMll 
disappoint  the  planter;  the  reason  why  they  produce  so  litrte  fs  I S 
removed  from  mystery  as  that  two  and  two  mle  four.  A lari  set  coltaSs 
a large  number  of  eyes,  and  the  first  result  of  growth  is  a croldl  bill 

andthe  multitudinous  shoots  suffocate  one  another  for  it  i7oMv^wh  ’ 

everyshoot,  and  we  might  almost  sav  everv  lonf  v’li  when 

lish|  that  the  g„«h  rmderg™  ad 

Bhubarb  occupying  quarters  that  are  much  exhausted  should  be 
up  and  divided  and  planted  again  in  rich  moist  soil,  evel  separate  piete  to 
have  only  one  good  eye.  Do  not  gather  this  season  from  toe  LwplaSlfl 
but  always  have  a piece  one  year  old  to  furnish  sunnliAa  Tb,l  pu  j 
ensure  sticks  to  be  proud  of,  It  oMv  for  sTze  but  fl 
The  email  hish-ooloated  sorts  are  the  best  tor ’home  use  ®*™"' 

worl!"s£:il™e‘’re  Sel\Td“S  1he“=  “■« 
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Vines  swellin;'  fruit  will  require  plenty  of  moisture.  “Rust,”  of 
which  frequent  complaints  are  made,  is  in  the  majority  of  eases  caused  hy 
allowin'^  cold  currents  of  air  to  pass  over  the  berries  when  in  a very  youn" 
state  ; therefore  the  greatest  care  should  bo  exercised  in  the  regulation  of 
the  ventilation  at  this  early  period. 


THE  HOME  EAIIM. 

The  profitableness  or  otherwise  of  pigs  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
their  management,  and  in  a general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  when  suitable 
kinds  are  selected,  the  feeding  carefully  managed,  and  a supply  of  garden 
refuse  available  for  supplementing  other  food,  they  will  yield  a fair  return 
for  the  labour  involved  in  their  management.  Animals  with  large  frames 
are  not  in  a general  way  so  desirable  as  those  of  medium  size ; for  in  the 
production  of  a given  weight  of  meat  a greater  cost  is  incurred,  and  when 
fat  they  are  of  less  value,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  the  butcher. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  to  have  a small  breed  when  intended  for  pork,  as 
that  from  pigs  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  stone  '.s  much  more 
delicate  than  that  from  pigs  nearly  double  that  size.  One  of  the  best  breeds 
for  bacon  is  that  known  as  the  Berkshire,  and  for  pork  the  Sussex  and  Essex 
breeds  are  both  good.  The  styes  should  occupy  a sunny  position,  be  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  easterly  winds,  and  have  a fioor  high  enough  to 
admit  of  efiicient  drainage.  The  animals  should  have  a liberal  supply  of 
nourishing  food  from  the  first.  A little  bran  or  pollard  at  each  meal,  with 
corn  occasionally,  is  desirable,  for  when  fed  exclusively  upon  vegetable  refuse 
and  wash  w'hen  young  the  meat  is  more  or  less  flabby  and  extremely  waste- 
ful when  cooked.  Dry  food  should  be  either  boiled  or  mixed  with  hot 
water  before  it  is  given  to  the  animals,  as  it  is  then  more  nutritious  than 
when  mixed  with  cold  water. 


GAS-HEATED  GEEENHOUSES. 

When,  after  numerous  trials,  failure  after  failure  has  followed  attempts  to 
apply  a principle  which  seemed  to  afford  great  promise,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a popular  verdict  of  “impossible”  is  recorded,  further 
attempts  are  abandoned,  and  the  idea  is  shelved.  The  heating  of  green- 
houses by  gas  affords  a case  in  point.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  horticulture  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  advantages  that  gas 
heating  would  present  over  stove  or  hot-water  heating,  if  certain  defects  in 
the  application  of  gas  to  this  purpose  could  be  surmounted.  Firstly,  as 
regards  stove-heating,  the  labour,  and,  more  important,  the  responsibility  and 
risk  of  stoking,  especially  of  night  stoking,  would  be  avoided.  A suitable 
arrangment  of  gas-burning  having  been  devised  and  resolved  upon,  the  entire 
labour  of  managing  the  calorific  apparatus  would  resolve  itself  into  turning  on 
the  gas  at  a proper  height,  shutting  the  green  or  hothouse  door  at  night,  and 
letting  things  rest  till  morning.  Secondly,  a properly-devised  system  of  gas- 
burning  within  the  structure  to  be  heated,  involving,  as  it  must,  to  be  pro- 
perly devised,  a thorough  and  perfect  ventilation,  presents  an  enormous 
advantage  over  any  other  system  which  only  secures  the  necessary  amount  of 
heat,  ventilation  being  provided  for  by  some  extraneous  means.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  gas-heating  has  so  generally  failed  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  principles  violated  in  this  horticultural  application.  Uni- 
versally, so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  has  seen,  the  mode  of  utilizing  gas  for  the 
purpose  in  question  has  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  some  variety  of  gas  stove, 
yielding  a smokeless  flame,  with  no  provision  whatever  for  conveying  away 
certain  invisible  and  inevitable  products  of  gas  combustion.  Not  merely  the 
public,  but  engineers,  have  yet  to  learn  the  potential  agency  of  many  in- 
visible things.  Beyond  steam  and  air  in  motion  (steam,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  invisible  when  dry),  their  notions  of  the  potential  agency  of  things  invisible 
do  not  commonly  go.  Thus  the  gas  engineer,  when  he  has  provided  a 
smokeless  gas-llame,  and  lighted  it  under  a bath,  guarantees  his  customer 
against  all  atmospheric  foulness.  If  his  conception  of  the  potency  of  invisible 
things  had  been  more  profound — if  he  had  been  brought  to  reflect  on  the 
restricted  area  of  bath  rooms  and  the  noxious  emanations  evolved  from  a gas 
flame,  however  smokeless,  he  would  have  been  more  chary  of  his  guarantee, 
not  needing  the  evidence  afforded  by  many  recorded  cases  of  asphyxia  arising 
from  this  cause.  About  four  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  applied  himself  to 
solve  the  problem  of  heating  a greenhouse  by  gas,  and  succeeded,  as  anybody 
else  may  succeed,  by  attending  to  what  follows,  and  putting  it  into  execution. 
He  subsequently,  with  equal  success,  applied  the  same  principle  to  a hothouse. 
The  theoretical  proposition  was  simple  enough,  viz.,  to  get  rid  of  all  combus- 
tion products  ; the  permanently  gaseous  ones  by  a ventilative  current,  the 
condensible  ones  by  downcast  tubes  perforating  the  heating  and  ventilating 
main  at  suitable  distances.  Simple  in  theory,  the  solution  of  this  problem 
was  more  hard  in  practice.  Not  until  after  many  trials,  and  numerous  failures, 
was  success  achieved.  These  shall  be  specified.  The  educational  value  of 
recorded  failures  pioneering  success  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  a bare 
record  of  success  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  regret  they  are  not  more  fre- 
quently recorded. 

The  first  resolve  was  to  do  away  with  any  form  of  gas  stove.  Why  not 
burn  the  gas  at  one  end  of  a horizontal  main  connected  at  its  further  end  with 
an  upright  chimney?  The  gas-burner  adopted  was  that  commonly  known  as 
Liebig’s,  consisting  of  a drumhead  of  wire  gauze  stretched  over  a cylinder, 
left  open  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  permit  a free  admixture  of  atmospheric  air. 
The  horizontal  heat-distributing  and  ventilative  main  first  tried  was  made 
up  of  joined  lengths  of  ordinary  4-inch  wrought-iron  stove  pipes.  Though 
horizontal  in  its  general  aspect,  downward  bends  or  droops,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, were  established,  and  at  the  lowest  part  of  each  a small  leaden  tube 
was  fixed  vertically,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  all  liquid  condensed  impurity.  The 
contrivance  failed  ignominiously.  Not  only  did  the  sulphurous  acid  product 
of  gas  combustion  eat  through  the  sheet  iron  with  a rapidity  altogether  in- 
compatible with  every  practical  need,  but  for  pomo  reason  not  obvious  at 
first,  but  plain  enough  on  rellection,  the  system  would  not  vontilato.  On  the 
first  day  of  erection  the  draught  was  bad,  and  it  bccaino  worse  from  day  to 

Abandoning  the  wrought  iron  stove-pipe,  one  of  cast  iron  was  substituted. 
It  answered  better  than  llic  first,  but  from  some  cause,  not  at  once  evident, 
the  ventilation  grew  worse  ami  worse.  Being  taken  to  pieces,  it  was  found 
ehokeil  with  an  accumulation  of  crystals,  the  mass  containing  a certain  |iro- 
portion  of  ammonia-sulphate  and  ammonia-sulphite,  but  still  more  sulphate 
of  iron,  it  being  well  known  that  sul])hurous  acid,  a first  jiroduct  of  gas  com- 
bustion,  rapidly  clianges  into  suljihuiic  acid,  and  it  was  this  wliich,  by 
uttacking  the  iron,  had  yielded  fho  crystals  of  iron-siilpliatc. 


Yielding  to  this  evidence,  iron,  both  wrought  and  cast,  had  to  be 
abandoned  ; eijually  would  it  have  had  to  be  abandoned  for  another  reason, 
viz.,  the  too  easy  heat  conductibility  of  these  materiala.  Jiy  accurate 
moinetric  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  heat  for  distribution  had 
been  evolved  at  a point  very  short  of  the  upcast  jiipe  or  chimney  ; under 
which  condition  there  was  no  draught,  as  theory  indicates  there  could  have 
been  none.  Hero  it  may  bo  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  of  heat  distribution  by  tubular  radiation  provision  rnust  be  made  for 
conservation  of  sufficient  heat  to  effect  an  ascending  ventilative  column  in  the 
upcast  shaft  or  chimney,  otherwise  ventilation  cannot  go  on.  , 

Having  abandoned  iron,  the  third  venture  consisted  in  substituting 
earthenware.  Common  drain-pipe  was  tried  and  succeeded  ; but  sufficient 
evidence  has  accumulated  favourable  to  abandoning  the  use  of  any  sort  of 
tube,  substituting  in  its  place  a rectangular  trunk  of  brick  or  terra-cotta  tiles. 
Many  advantages  suggest  themselves  from  the  adoption  of  this  device,  t irst, 
the  distribution  of  heat  would  be  more  equal,  being  radiated  from  a larger 
area);  secondly,  the  larger  capacity  of  the  rectangular  tile-built  chamber  would 
nullify  any  back  current  which  might  be  momentarily  caused  by  a sudden  gust 
of  wind  blowing  down  the  chimney.  _ . . , 

As  already  detailed,  the  result  of  substituting  earthenware  drain-pipe  lor 
iron  was  wholly  successful ; but  some  little  points  had  to  be  studied,  and  the 
teaching  of  study  applied  before  entire  success  was  achieved.  It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  full  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  a continuity  of  equable 
gas  pressure  throughout  the  night,  which  difficulty  was  easily  solved  by  using 
a gas-regulator.  Again,  many  trials,  and  much  thermometric  observation 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  determination  of  best  effective  area  of  chimney 
gape  at  the  out-of-door  extremity  of  the  chimney.  This  was  accomplished  by 
contracting  the  extremity  of  the  chimney  tube  with  Roman  cement,  moulded 
on  from  day  to  day,  until  a satisfactory  result  had  been  achieved.  A round 
gape  of  I5  inch  was  found  best  adapted  to  insure  maximum  ventilation  witn 
minimum  loss  of  heat,  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Another  detail  con- 
sisted in  finding  a suitable  material  for  the  gas  flare  to  exhaust  the  seventy 
of  its  first  shock  upon.  An  earthenware  bend  at  first  essayed  for  this  applica- 
tion was  found  inapplicable,  on  account  of  its  repeatedly  breaking.  A cast 
iron  bell  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  with  success.  The  chemical  objections 
to  cast  iron,  when  employed  throughout  the  entire  system,  reduce  themselves 
to  a minimum  of  practical  zero  in  the  case  described. 

The  fact  should  here  be  stated  that  the  system  of  gas-heating  now  described 
remained  under  the  writer’s  personal  ken  for  two  years,  giving  full  satisfaction. 
He  learns  that  it  does  so  still,  but  the  locality  is  many  miles  away,  and  lor  a 
long  time  has  not  been  personally  visited. 

Finally,  it  will  be  here  well  to  impress  some  pertinent  facts  on  the  memory 
of  any  one  who,  having  perused  this  statement,  may  desire  to  adopt  the  ex- 
pedient. To  be  successful,  the  underlying  principles  which  dominate  the 
process  must  not  for  a moment  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  no  c^e  for  application 
of  rough  measurements  or  rough-and-ready  workmanship.  The  shape  as  well 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  green  or  hothouse  must  be  regarded  ; also  its  site, 
whether  sheltered  or  exposed,  whether  there  are  or  are  not  neighbouring 
erections,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  determine  extraneous  air  currents. 
The  whole  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  arrangement  of  a piece  of  chemical 
apparatus.  But  once  settled,  always  settled.  The  practical  working  condi- 
tions of  gas-heating  for  any  particular  structure  having  been  once  determined 
remain  constant  to  the  end.  ,.1.4.1. 

It  was  not  a little  instructive  on  a sharp  frosty  day  to  watch  the  exit 
chimney  and  note  the  torrents  of  impure  watery  vapour  continuously  dis- 
charged. Anybody  seeing  them  would  never  wonder  again,  if  he  had  wondered 
before,  at  the  destruction  caused  by  gas  stoves  in  greenhouses.  Equally 
instructive  it  was  to  note  the  foul  acid  fluid  liberated  by  the  downcast  exit 
tubes,  and  to  remember  that  all  this  would  have  been  dispersed  amongst  the 
growing  plants  by  an  ordinary  gas  engineer  having  no  knowledge  of  invisible 
combustion  results. — The  Builder. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  AT  KEW. 

A GOOD  specimen  of  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  Luculia  gratissima  has  been 
in  bloom  for  some  time  past  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  conservatory,  where 
it  is  planted  out  in  company  with  camellias.  It  seems  to  prefer  an  open 
soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  in  summer  by  cuttings  inserted  four  in  a pot, 
plunged  in  a gentle  bottom  heat,  and  covered  with  a bell-glass.  The  young 
plants  when  dealt  with  liberally  make  rapid  growth,  and  may  soon  lO 
planted  in  the  positions  which  they  are  to  permanently  occupy  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  At  this  dull  season  they  more  than  repay  any 
trouble  that  maybe  taken  with  them  by  their  beautiful  flowers  and  gratetul 
perfume.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  demand  for  flowers  is  usually  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  supply,  gardeners  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful lachenalias,  especially  L.  tricolor  and  L.  pendula.  The  former  may 
now  be  seen  on  the  shelves  in  the  conservatory,  and  bears  itself  right  grace- 
fully in  comparison  with  its  stiffor  if  more  gaudy  cousins,  the  lorced 
hyacinths.  It  is  a bulbous  plant,  and  a native  of  the  Cape,  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  Francis  Masson  in  1776.  It  succeeds  weU  under  the  same 
management  as  hyacinths,  but  is,  if  anything,  easier  of  cultivation.  An 
extremely  useful  plant  for  producing  flowers  for  button-holes  or  bouquets  at 
this  season  is  the  New  Holland  evergreen  shrub  Leucopogon  lancoolatus. 
It  bears  compact  racemes  of  small  pure,  white  flowers,  which  have  a decided 
resemblance  to  the  white  myosotis.  Among  the  orchids  m flower  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice  two  specimens  ot 
Dendrobium  aureum  in  baskets,  which  are  grandly  in  bloom,  one  spike 
being  fourteen  inches  in  length  ; Epidendrum  ciliarc,  a curious-looking 
species  from  tropical  America  ; E.  noctiirmmi ; Maxillaria  scabrilinguis,  a 
very  pretty  Bpccics,  tho  llowcrs  yellowish  spotted  with  dull  rod  ; lu 
been  in  flower  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  seems  likely  to  last  for  some 
time  longer!  Odontoglossum  Alexandne,  so  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  O.  Oorstedi,  a rather  rare  species,  A bank  of  Cypripedimii 
insignis  facing  the  entrance  to  the  orchid  houses  is  a noticeafilo  teatnre. 
Several  largo  idants  of  Angnccum  virena  are  bearing  sploiidid  spikes  ot 
bloom,  and  are  very  attractive.  Pometia  plauifolia,  Soiihronitis  griiiuli- 
llora,  Ansellia  africaua  arc  also  now  in  flower,  and  contributing  their  siiare 
to  the  attractions  of  the  orchid  houses. 
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ilotcs  of  Obscitntioit. 


TllK  SEASON  AND  THE  FILlJEllTS. 

\Ve  havo  passed  the  month  of  .January,  certainly,  in  this  raemorabh'  mild 
winter,  and  so  also  havo  wo,  straiiffo  to  say,  already — at  least  in  this  district 
— passed  the  bloomiu>;  season  of  our  garden  filberts.  Tlio  catkins  hung  in 
ahnndama',  and  oneo  or  twice  havo  I coaxed  them  to  disburse  on  the  strange, 
still,  damp  air  tlu'ir  showers  of  golden  pollen.  13nt  this  is  not  all  : the 
minute  scarlet  blooms,  or  female  tlowers,  have  also  given  their  (always 
pleasing)  tlisplay,  and  ere  the  last  days  of  the  past  month  had  departed  those 
had  done  their  season’s  duty,  and  were  passing  away  into  discoloration  and 
old  age.  Will  they— for  it  remains  to  be  seen— undertake  the  fertilizing 
duty  and  remain  in  trnmitn  until  the  time  for  active  growth  comes  round 
(indeed,  can  they  do  so  ?),  or  is  deprivation  of  our  crop  of  home-grown 
filberts  and  “ eobs  ” for  the  next  season  of  hope  already  a fait  accompli  i 

William  Earley. 

NEW  SCAELET  GLOBE  EADISH. 

Among  the  many  fine  oval-shaped  radishes  now  in  cultivation  there  is 
not,  according  to  my  experience,  which  is  not  very  limited,  one  to  equal 
the  New  Scarlet  Globe  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Beading. 
The  n.ame  is  somewhat  of  a misnomer,  for  the  bulbs  are  oval  rather  than 
globular,  but  that  is  a matter  of  no  importance.  The  great  point  is  to  know 
that  it  is  elegant  in  shape,  exceptionally  brilliant  in  colour,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  flavour.  'I’he  flesh  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  its  peculiar  crisp- 
ness and  delicacy  are  retained  much  longer  than  by  any  of  the  other  varieties. 
In  hot  dry  weather  it  is  possible  to  procure  supplies  from  the  bed  of  this 
variety  long  after  the  other  kinds  have  become  stringy,  hot,  and  worthless. 
To  show  that  1 am  not  singular  in  my  opinion  of  the  New  Scarlet  Globe,  I 
would  mention  that  it  has  been  certificated  by  the  E.H.  S.  J.  W. 

AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  the  fact  that  in  the  American  Wonder 
we  have  an  early  pea  that  is  both  distinct  in  character  and  of  the  highest 
excellence,  for  we  are  not  as  yet  very  strong  in  the  first  earlies.  As  last 
season  was  the  first  year  of  its  being  sent  out,  the  price  was  too  high  to  admit 
of  “y  giving  it  a trial  on  a very  extensive  scale ; but  I had  three  pints, 
which  were  suificient  to  enable  us  to  subject  it  to  a thorough  test.  The  peas 
were  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart  on  a warm  sloping  border  in  the  third 
week  of  February.  They  had  the  usual  attention  to  ward  off  slugs,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  June  we  were  able  to  send  supplies  to  the  table.  In  earli- 
ness it  is  about  equal  to  Ringleader  or  First  Crop  ; but  it  is  far  superior  in 
quality,  appearance,  and  productiveness  to  that  well-known  variety.  The 
plants  attained  a height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  and  branched  freely,  each 
branch  being  well  studded  with  well-filled  pods  ; but  the  pods  were  hardly  so 
plentiful  as  to  nearly  hide  the  haulm,  as  represented  in  an  illustration  I 
have  seen.  But  they  were  produced  quite  as  thickly  as  on  the  plant  of  which 
an  illustration  was  published  last  year,  if  the  average  did  not  exceed  the 
number  shown.  The  pods  were  well  packed  with  peas,  each  containing  from 
seven  to  nine,  and  the  latter  when  on  the  table  are  of  a bright  green  colour, 
and,  in  corumon  with  other  wrinkled  sorts,  are  of  the  finest  flavour.  I con- 
sider it  an  important  gain  amongst  the  earliest  sorts,  and  have  sown  it  much 
more  largely  this  year.  I have  more  than  doubled  my  sowing  on  the  open 
border,  and  I have  a twelve-light  pit  filled  with  it,  from  which  I anticipate 
a liberal  supply  a short  time  in  advance  of  the  outside  crop.  Those  in  the 
frame  were  sown  in  January,  and  they  are  coming  along  remarkably  well. 

I am  keeping  the  frame  well  ventilated,  as  the  weather  continues  so  mild,  to 
maintain  a stocky  growth  and  prevent  their  coming  on  too  fast.  I do  not  want 
them  much  in  advance  of  the  outdoor  crop,  for  a long  break  in  the  supplies 
is  not  by  any  means  desirable.  I expect  to  be  able  to  commence  gatherino" 
from  the  frame  in  the  middle  of  May ; and,  as  the  outdoor  crop  will  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  month  or  very  early  in  June,  the  supply  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  be  continuous.  j.  "w. 

TROP^OLEM  SPECIOSUM. 

This  plant  has  received  a good  deal  of  attention  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  various  quarters,  and  from  the  number  of  inauiries  made  it 
seems  that  it  is  not  a very  accommodating  subject  to  grow.*  Or  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  it  is  somewhat  particular  as  to  soil.  But  I can  hardly  under- 
stand how  this  can  be,  for  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  this  part  covering 
the  walls  and  porches  of  the  country  cottages,  and  very  elegant  and  useful 
it  is.  It  gives  no  trouble  if  it  is  provided  with  something  to  climb  to,  for 
when  once  planted  it  takes  care  of  itself,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  the  tubers 
increase  in  numbers  at  a moderate  rate.  I remember  seeing  it  in  fine  con- 
dition in  the  autumn  of  1880  at  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons’  Nursery,  near 
Eckfield,  where  it  had  taken  possession  of  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  was 
rambling  about  in  its  own  way  in  the  most  luxuriant  health  and  gaily  decked 
with  flowers.  As  a quick-growing  summer  creeper  it  is  a capital  companion 
to  Tropseolum  canariensis.  Those  who  have  not  yet  grown  it,  and  wish  to 
do  so,  should  lose  no  time  in  having  it  planted.  The  tubers  are  not  large, 
but  one  about  the  size  of  a walnut  will  produce  sufficient  growth  to  cover 
a large  space  in  one  year  if  weU  trained.  J.  C.  C. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

I have  just  completed  the  arrangement  of  my  flowers  in  the  house,  pre- 
paratory to  receiving  some  friends.  The  first  arrangement  consists  of  three 
small  vases  standing  on  a pedestal  about  nine  inches  high.  In  the  centre 
of  each  I have  a spike  of  Calanthe  vestita  rubra-oculata  surrounded  with 
four  trusses  of  Dr.  Denny  pelargonium,  two  sprays  of  Acacia  Drummondi 
with  its  foliage,  the  whole  finished  off  with  a few  fronds  of  Adiantum 
formosum.  The  next  is  a glass  dish,  which  I first  filled  with  sand  and  then 
made  it  just  moist  with  a little  water.  In  the  centre  I have  five  flowers  of 
the  beautiful  hardy  Anemone  fulgens  surrounded  by  a band  two  flowers 
wide  of  the  winter  aconite  : this  I think  is  a really  pretty  arrangement.  A 
large  goblet  glass  is  filled  with  three  pieces  of  Iresine  Herbsti,  sprays  of 
Erica  Wilmoreana,  and  white  and  red  epacris,  and  a deep  fringe  of 
Christmas  roses,  with  maidenhair  fern  intermingled.  The  iresine  and  epacris 
stand  up  well  in  the  centre.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  arrangement  of  all  is  a 
companion  glass  to  the  last  mentioned.  This  has  for  a centre  a small  branch 
of  Croton  Disraeli,  surrounded  by  five  flowers  on  stems  of  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica,  three  red  camellias,  and  a fringe  of  white  and  red  cyclamens  with 
their  leaves.  Laura  L . 


ilELLIWELL’S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OI-’  GLAZING. 

Althougli  1 cannot  write  from  a practical  experience  of  this  particular 
system  of  glazing,  1 sliould  like  to  make  a brief  reference  to  it.  I liavo 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining  two  new  Iioihck  rccentiv 
erected  by  Mr.  Holliwell,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  system  of 
glazing  IS  an  excellent  one.  Nearly  all  the  woodwork  is  covered  by  trlass 
which  considerably  reduces  the  cost  of  mainten.ance,  besides  the  fact  that 
woodwork  under  the  cover  of  glass  must  be  more  lasting.  The  houses  which 
I saw  had  a very  light  appearance,  and  are  substantial.  The  system  differs 
Horn  other  similar  p.atents,  as  no  zinc  bars  are  required  to  support  the  glass 
Each  square  of  glass  m this  ease  is  kept  in  position  by  two  brass  clips  whicli 
admit  of  the  glass  being  taken  out  with  very  little  trouble.  I like  the 
principle  on  which  this  glazing  is  done,  because  wo  havo  in  the  gardens 
hero  a largo  house  glazed  on  a similar  principle,  and  it  has  given  every 
satisfaction.  j.  c,  Clarkb. 

NICOTIANA  AFFINIS. 


The  white-flowered  species  of  Tobacco  have  long  been  favourites,  owiu'r 
in  great  part  to  the  agreeable  fragrance  emitted  by  their  blossoms  at  dusk. 
They  possess  the  further  attraction  of  concealing  their  beauty  during  the 
period  of  the  day  when  the  sun  puts  forth  his  greatest  strength,  unfolding 
their  flowers  only  as  the  day  wanes,  and  producing  a startling  effect  by  this 
contrast  of  the  two  alternate  phases  of  their  existence.  Several  species  of 
this  class  are  occasionally  met  with  in  cultivation,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  Nieotiana  undulata,  Vent.,  recently  re-introduced  under  the  name 
of  N.  suaveolens  ; the  N.  longiflora,  and  the  N.  acutifolia,  a species  to  which  the 
present  plant  seems  nearly  allied,  all  of  which  are  desirable  plants  of  the 
easiest  cultivation.  The  V.  affinis  is  believed  to  be  botanically  distinct  from 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  grows  about  2 feet  high,  with  erect  branching 
stems,  the  lower  leaves  nearly  6 inches  long,  with  winged  petioles,  the  upper 
ones  rather  smaller,  somewhat  stem-clasping,  and  acute  at  the  point.  The 
flowers  are  produced  near  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  each  on  a short  foot- 
stalk,  and  are  from  3 to  4 inches  long,  with  a slender  tapering  tube,  inflated 
near  the  mouth  ; and  a spreading  limb  nearly  3 inches  across,  divided  into 
5 ovate  blunt  segments : these  are  pure  white  above,  but  greenish  purple 
on  the  lower  surface,  where  the  purple  tint  deepens  as  the  flowers  fade.  The 
entire  plant  is  clothed  with  glandular  viscid  hairs.  Its  flowers  are  more  or 
less  folded  during  the  daytime,  but  expand  fully  at  dusk,  and  then  exhale  a 
powerful  jasmine-like  fragrance.  It  requires  the  treatment  of  the  half- 
hardy  annuals,  and  may  be  cultivated  either  as  a pot  plant  in  the  green- 
house or  in  the  open  border. 

Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.  William  Thompson. 


A NEW  DECORATION. 

In  referring  to  the  Roman  hyacinths,  I am  agreeably  reminded  of  a charm- 
ing combination  pot  for  a vase.  We  take  a seven  or  eight  inch  pot,  crock 
it  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  filling  it  with  soil  a four-inch  pot  is  placed  in  the 
centre.  Seven  or  eight  bulbs  of  the  white  Roman  hyacinth  are  planted  in 
the  soil  between  the  two  pots,  and  they  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes 
with  the  other  bulbs  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ashes  fill  the  empty  pot. 
When  the  pots  are  taken  out  of  the  plunge  bed,  and  the  hyacinths  forced, 
and  nearly  in  bloom,  the  centre  pot  is  withdrawn,  and  a small  plant  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  in  a pot  of  corresponding  size  is  inserted  in  its  place. 
The  combination  of  pare  white  and  brilliant  scarlet  is  very  pleasing,  and 
both  the  poinsettia  and  hyacinths  will,  when  placed  in  the  dwelling  house, 
last  in  good  condition  for  a fortnight  at  least.  Due  Van  Thol  tulips  potted 
in  the  same  way,  with  a nice  little  plant  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  or  A. 
gracillimum  placed  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poinsettia,  are  also 
very  effective,  and  invariably  attr  act  much  attention. 

Cheshire.  W.  M. 

CAMELLIAS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

You  would  oblige  me  very  much  by  allowing  me  to  ask  in  as  prominent 
a manner  as  possible  whether  it  is  usual  for  small  plants  in  five  and  six  inch 
pots  of  Alba  plena  and  Fimbriata  camellias  to  drop  their  buds.  I am 
induced  to  ask  the  question  because  small  plants  of  these  two  varieties  lose 
the  greater  part  of  their  buds  every  year,  although  I have  no  difficulty 
with  large  examples  of  either  of  them.  Mathotiana  alba  and  other  white 
varieties  bloom  well  in  small  pots,  as  also  do  many  of  those  bearing  coloured 
flowers.  Any  light  that^can  be  thrown  upon  the  matter  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated by 

Cheshire.  W.  M. 

MEGAREHIZA  CALIFOENICA. 

Although  this  plant  has  scanty  claims  to  notice  for  its  beauty,  it  is  not 
undeserving  of  a brief  reference  on  other  grounds.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
produces  under  favourable  conditions  an  enormous  root  remarkable  for  its 
bitter  flavour.  From  this  arise  numerous  slender  stems,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  common  bryony,  which  often  reach  a length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
and  are  clothed  with  cordate  foliage,  palmately  lobed,  and,  when  young, 
somewhat  silky,  with  fine  white  hair.  As  in  other  cucurbits,  the  flowers  are 
unisexual  ; and  in  this  genus  they  are  monoacious  {i.e.,  both  kinds  are  pro- 
duced on  the  same  root),  the  sterile  or  staminate  flowers  being  produced  on 
slender  racemes  of  five  to  twenty  blossoms,  the  fertile,  or  pistillate  ones, 
singly.  In  both  cases  the  flowers  are  about  one-thhd  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
whitish,  with  rotate  corolla.  The  fruit  is  singularly  suggestive  of  that  of 
the  sweet  chestnut,  being  densely  covered  with  spines,  which  at  first  are 
somewhat  soft,  but  become  more  rigid,  and  almost  pungent,  before  maturity. 
The  schoolboys  of  California  are  said  to  amuse  themselves  by  pelting  one 
another  with  these  prickly  globes,  instead  of  snowballs,  as  they  readily  burst 
when  thrown,  and  lubricate  the  recipient  with  their  soapy  juices.  When 
fully  ripe  the  fruit  becomes  a mere  shell,  containing  several  very  large  seeds. 
The  manner  in  which  these  seeds  germinate  is  very  curious.  When  buried 
in  a pot  of  soil,  the  seed  in  due  time  protrudes  from  its  smallest  end  a stout 
root,  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  develops  a thick  fleshy 
tuber,  immediately  above  which  the  true  stem  emerges;  and  eventually 
the  seed  also  emerges  about  the  surface,  stiU  carrying  its  shell,  which  the 
cotyledons  have  rarely  the  power  of  throwing  off.  The  stems  perish 
annually,  but  the  root  itself  is  perfectly  hardy  in  average  winters.  I raised 
plants  as  long  ago  as  1871,  which  survived  tfll  the  recent  severe  winter  of 
78-9,  and  both  flowered  and  fruited  perfectly.  Home-saved  seeds  have  been 
raised  both  by  myself  and  M.  Naudin. 

Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.  William  Thompson. 
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BUTTONS’  CONQUEROR  TOMATO. 

It  afforded  me  much  gratification  to  see  that  Suttons’  Conqueror  Tomato 
was  recommended  in  tlio  very  interesting  and  useful  gossip  about  vegetables 
■which  appeared  in  the  Gahdenebs’  Magazine  a short  time  since.  I was 
gratified,  because  the  variety  is  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  best  for  winter 
supplies  that  I have  yet  grown,  and  there  are  not  many  with  which  I am 
not  acquainted.  At  the  present  time  I have  a grand  crop  of  fruit  of  it,  and 
am  well  able  to  testify  to  its  value  for  supplying  fruit  during  the  winter. 
The  plants  occupy  a bed  of  rather  poor  soil  against  the  wall  of  a greenhouse, 
in  which  bedding  plants  are  kept,  and  they  are  of  course  trained  to  the  wall. 
Although  we  have  such  a fine  show  now,  the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered  since 
last  autumn  has  been  simply  enormous.  I would  eertainly  advise  your  cor- 
respondent G.  H.  Browne  to  try  the  Conqueror.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  and  the  plants  grown  on  steadily,  and  shifted  as  required.  To  have  them 
strong  by  the  beginning  of  June,  they  ought  to  be  then  planted  in  rather 
poor  soil.  I believe  that  many  of  the  failures  in  fruiting  tomatoes  out  of 
doors  are  caused  by  either  planting  them  too  late  or  in  too  rich  a soil : there 
is  of  course  a considerable  loss  of  time  when  examples  that  have  been  kept 
starving  in  small  pots  are  put  out.  A.  W.  S. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

My  experience  with  the  blue  Roman  hyacinth  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  your  correspondent  “ J.  C.  C.,”  as  described  by  him  at  page  43.  I have 
thought  that  possibly  the  blue  form  might  require  a course  of  culture  differ- 
ing from  that  by  which  the  white  Roman  hyacinth  is  had  in  perfection,  but 
I cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  upon  the  point.  If  it  could 
be  improved  in  the  size  of  its  flowers,  and  be  made  to  bloom  earlier,  it  would 
be  of  unquestionable  value;  certainly  it  would  be  more  valuable  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  the  old  bulbs  of  the  white 
variety  ever  flower  the  second  year  ? They  never  do  so  with  me.  The  old 
bulbs  of  the  ordinary  hyacinths  bloom  fairly  well  the  second  year  after 
being  forced,  but  of  course  the  spikes  are  not  like  those  produced  the  flrst 
season.  They  are  very  useful  for  planting  in  the  borders,  and  when  they 
are  potted  several  together  and  forced  they  are  very  handy  for  supplying 
cut  flowers.  "W.  M. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A MICROPHYTE. 

A Danish  scientific  publication  contains  some  interesting  observations  on 
certain  phases  of  microscopic  plant-life  which  deserve  attention,  but 
which  it  may  be  well  to  preface  by  a few  words  respecting  the  work  in  which 
they  appear. 

About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Jacobsen,  a wealthy  Copenhagen  brewer, 
well  known  for  his  enlightened  support  of  science  and  art,  handed  over  a 
sum  of  a million  crowns,  equivalent  to  £66,000,  in  trust  to  the  Royal 
Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  applied  partly  to  keeping  up  the  magni- 
ficent laboratories  attached  to  the  Carlsberg  Brewery  in  the  suburbs  of 
Copenhagen,  and  partly  to  the  furtherance  of  independent  scientific  research. 
The  results  of  the  investigations  at  the  Carlsberg  laboratories,  which  are 
expressly  designed  to  obtain  a more  scientific  basis  for  the  art  of  brewing, 
are  published  at  intervals,  under  the  title  of  MeddeleUer  frd  Carlsberg  Labora- 
toriet,  or  “ Contributions  from  Carlsberg  Laboratory,”  the  two  last  parts  of 
which  contain  the  observations  in  question. 

In  1878  M.  Emil  Hansen,  one  of  the  laboratory  staff  at  Carlsberg,  was 
6°g^ffed  on  a series  of  microscopic  observations  on  the  organisms  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  that  place,  and  susceptible  of  development  in  wort  and 
beer.  ^ It  had  been  found  that  clear  hopped  wort,  in  which  all  traces  of 
organic  growth  had  been  destroyed  by  long  boiling,  when  placed  in  vessels 
likewise  boiled,  and  tied  down  with  paper  passed  through  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  woulA.keep  for  a year  or  more  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
trace  of  organic  life. 

Open  vessels  containing  wort  thus  “sterilized”  were  exposed  to  the  air 
for  definite  periods  (five  to  eighteen  hours)  in  the  buildings  and  cellarages 
of  the  old  and  new  breweries  at  Carlsberg,  and  in  the  rooms  and  offices,  and 
likewise  in  the  gardens  of  private  residences  near,  the  floating  matter 
deposited  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  wort  being  carefully 
analyzed  with  the  microscope  in  each  case.  Fifteen  sets  of  observations 
were  rnade,  at  as  many  different  periods,  from  May  to  December,  1878,  the 
open-air  temperatures  ranging  the  while  from  78  to  89  degs.  Fah.  in 
June  and  July,  to  7 degs.  of  frost  in  mid-December.  The  results,  confirm- 
ing the  observations  of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall,  showed  that  during  this  time 
the  atmosphere  at  Carlsberg  was  filled  with  clouds  of  organisms  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  clouds  float  about  incessantly,  but  are  separated  by 
intervals  devoid  of  germs  or  spores.  Different  species  occurred  simultaneously, 
so  that  two  vessels  placed  side  by  side  were  sometimes  differently  infected. 
Bacteria  and  saccharomyees  were,  as  a rule,  much  less  plentiful  than  spores 
of  moulds.  Certain  species  were  only  found  in  the  open  air  ; others  only 
indoors  or  in  cellars.  Out  of  doors  the  species  varied  with  the  season,  but 
not  much  with  the  locality.  In  all  thirty-two  distinct  forms  of  microscopic 
organisms  ^ susceptible  of  development  in  wort  or  beer  were  found  in  the 
atmospheric  dust  of  Carlsberg  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  most  abundant 
forms  of  saccharomyees  were  Sacch.  apiculatus,  which  appeared  in  August 
and  la.sted  longest  ; Sacch.  ellipsoideus  and  Sacch.  mycoderma,  the  first  never 
occurring  in  the  air  of  the  cellars  where  the  beer  is  fermented,  Sacch. 
c^evisim,  or  beer  yeast,  being  always  most  abundant  there.  Among  bacteria 
jiaeillua  subtilis  and  micro-bacteria  were  commonest.  Among  moulds  Penicil- 
lium  glaucum,  Mucor  stolonifer,  and  Demat.  pullulans  were  most  plentiful,  but 
■Me  two  former  were  likewise  never  found  where  Sacch.  ccrcvisjcc  abounded. 
Jlotrytis^  cinerea,  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a peculiar  malady  in  wine,  by  which 
it  acquires  a smoky  taste,  was  found  in  September  in  vigorous  growth  on  the 
surface  of  wort  exposed  in  the  garden  of  a neighbouring  villa.  Several 
new  and  undetermined  forms  of  bacteria  were  noted ; also  a red  saccharo- 
myces  and  certain  peculiar  red  cells  were  found  on  the  surface  of  wort 
exposed  under  some  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens  at  Carlsberg  in  the  month 
ot  October.  The  question  wliether  the  air  around  particular  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  was  marki'd  l)y  the  presence  of  particular  microscopic  organisms  it 
was  found  imxiossiblo  to  decide  without  prolonged  isolation  of  the  trees  bv 
Bpocies.  ^ 

Next  year  M.  Hansen  eonlinued  his  investigations.  Pasteur  bad  pre- 
viously noticed  the  singular  fact  that  saccharomyees  (alcoholic  ferment 
organisms)  may  always  be  found  on  certain  kinds  of  fruit  when  rijie  but 
never  on  Ibe  sa,me  fruit  wliilst  yet  unripe.  Hansen’s  exiieriments 'were 
Uirected  to  following  tlieso  organisms  during  their  periods  of  invisibility. 


Sacch  apicnlalics,  a curious  little  yeast  always  present  in  varmes  fermentations 
but  heretofore  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  industrial  importance,  was  chosen’, 
as  its  well-detined  and  persistent  type  enabled  it  to  bo  followed  with  cerl 
tainty  under  the  microscope.  The  experiments  with  this  organism  extended 
through  1879-80.  They  were  made  for  the  most  part  at  Copenhagen  {Carls- 
berg). but  partly  also  in  a country  garden  fifty  miles  away.  They  consisted 
partly  of  microscopic  analyses  of  soils,  atmospheric  air,  and  fruits  in  all 
stages,  on  various  sites,  from  month  to  month  through  the  year  partly  of 
experiments  in  cultivating  the  organism  in  soil  in  pots,  in  and  out  of  dwrs 
and  on  fruit  in  germ-free  vessels.  These  observations,  which  altogether 
exceeded  a thousand  in  number,  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  which  are 
abundantly  suggestive  of  the  part  played  by  microscopic  vegetation  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 


SMcharomyces  apiculatus,  a mere  aggregation  of  simple  cells,  a thousand 
• j ^ ^ pin’s  head,  is  endued  with  great  vitality  and  a marked 

individuality.  Its  tiny  cells  are  capable  of  resisting  great  differences  of 
temperature  and  extremes  of  drought  and  humidity.  Although  their  fer- 
mentative power  is  small  it  is  distinct  in  its  character.  In  saccharine  fluids 
Sacch.  apiculatus,  as  the  weaker  organism,  has  to  give  place  when  Sacch. 
esrevisicc  (ordinary  beer  yeast)  is  present;  nevertheless,  its  action  impedes 
the  growth  of  the  latter  ; and  wort  fermented  exclusively  with  Sacch.  apiculatus 
gives  a beer  with  a peculiar  and  agreeable  fruity  flavour.  The  food  of  Sacch. 
apiculatus  is  ripe  gooseberries,  plums,  and  cherries,  and,  when  these  are  out 
ot  season,  ripe  grapes.  On  such  food  it  thrives  and  multiplies  abundantly, 
carried  far  and  wide  by  atmospheric  currents.  At  such  times  it 
abounds  in  the  air,  and  finds  its  way  into  any  saccharine  fluids  to  which 
access  is  possible,  developing,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  allow,  its  peculiar 
form  ot  fermentation  therein.*  But  it  is  never  found  on  the  above  fruits 
when  unripe,  nor  at  any  time  on  the  fruits  of  Fyrus,  Ligustrum,  Cratcegus, 
Berbciis,  Symphoricarpus,  Ilex  aquifolium,  Taxus  baccata,  &,c.,  &c.,  nor  outvithered 
'^^en  its  appropriate  food  is  absent  ? The  answer 
afforded  by  the  experiments  is  that,  like  higher  organisms,  Sacch.  apiculatus 
has  its  appointed  times  and  seasons.  When  the  fruit  it  loves  is  beginning 
to  ripen  it  makes  its  appearance  among  floating  atmospheric  matter,  and  as 
the  supply  of  ripe  fruit  increases  its  numbers  likewise  increase.  If  present 
any  other  season  it  is  speedily  effaced  by  lack  of  nutriment. 
At  these  latter  times  it  may  however  always  be  found  in  the  soil  under  the 
trees  on  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  it  lives,  although  never  in  the  soil  under 
trees  of  other  species,  or  under  herbage,  however  near  at  hand.  It  thrives 
and  multiplies  on  the  ripe  fruits  aforesaid,  choosing  by  preference  those 
having  flaws,  which  lay  bare  the  sweet  juice,  and  developing  thereon  fresh 
generations  of  cells  to  replace  the  old  and  worn-out.  By  the  action  of  rain, 
by  wind-fallen  fruit,  and  no  doubt  by  insect  agency,  these  are  carried  down 
into  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  there,  thanks  to  their  persistent 
vitality , they  remain  dormant,  but  unchanged  in  appearance  and  unimpaired 
^®S®taUye  power,  until  the  season  of  ripe  fruit  comes  round  once  more. 
And  so  this  infinitesimal  plant,  whose  mission  is  in  all  probability  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  us,  fulfils  its  place  in  creation,  accomplishing  its 
periods  of  existence  above  and  below  ground,  of  vegetation  and  repose,  in 
ever-recurring  cycles.  c. 


Replits  to  (Shuttles. 

♦ 

^ Primula. — G.  C. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  appears  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  variety  mentioned,  but  as  they  had  lost  their  fresh- 
ness when  received  we  cannot  speak  positively.  Your  variety  is  certainly 
well  worth  saving. 

Stopping  Orape  Vines. — Inquirer. — The  lateral  shoots  should  have  their 
points  nipped  out  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch.  The  points  of  the  shoots  are  to  be  pinched  off  immediately  above 
the  second  or  third  leaf.  If  the  vines  are  four  feet  apart  three  leaves  should 
be  left,  but  if  they  have  a space  of  only  three  feet  between  them  two  leaves 
will  suffice.  The  shoots  on  which  there  is  no  fruit  should  be  stopped  at  the 
same  length  as  those  carrying  bunches.  The  leading  shoots  of  young  vines 
should  be  stopped  at  every  three  or  four  feet,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
stout  canes  at  the  lower  part. 

Names  of  Plants.— Q.  W.,  Ipswich. — No.  1,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 2,  Doodia 
caudata  ; 4,  Polystichum  Standishi ; 5,  Selaginella  caulescens ; 6,  Pteris 
longifolia-  The  other  specimens  are  so  small  and  imperfect  that  they  cannot 
be  named.  T.  W . — 1,  Retinospora  leptocladon ; 2,  cannot  be  named  without 
the  flowers;  3,  Juniperus  communis.  J.  S. — 1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
coccineum;  2,  Fuchsia  splendens  ; 3,  Thyrsacanthiis  rutilans  ; 4,  Euonymus 
japonicus  aureus-variegatus.  J.  R.  W. — 1,  Calanthe  vestita  luteo-oculata  ; 
2,  Odoutoglossum  Rossi  majus ; 3,  0.  Alexandras;  4,  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
caeruleum ; 5,  Angraecum  citratum;  6,  Goodyera  Dawsoniana. 

Grape  Vines. — Alpha. — A rather  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound 
or  Nicotine  Soap  would  be  the  most  suitable  dressing  for  the  vines,  and  as 
they  are  infested  with  mealy  bug  you  must  be  careful  to  well  work  it  into 
every  crevice.  You  will  not  be  likely  to  totally  eradicate  the  pest  by  the 
winter  washing  and  dressing,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  keep  a sharp  look- 
out when  the  vines  are  commencing  to  make  new  growth,  and  remove  each 
trace  of  the  insect  as  soon  as  it  becomes  visible.  Much  may  be  done  in  eradi- 
cating mealy  bug  by  taking  the  needful  precautions  early  in  the  season, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  spread.  When  once  the  pest  has  been  allowed  to 
extend  over  the  now  growth  very  little  can  bo  done  in  the  same  season  in 
keeping  it  under  without  the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount  of  time. 

Sparrows,  Mice,  and  Crocuses.— li.  M.  B.— You  may  stay  the  ravage  of  your 
crocuses  by  the  sparrows  by  systematically  feeding  the  little  wretches.  Our 
crocuses  are  never  touched,  although  wo  abound  in  sparrows.  The  reason  is 
that  the  impudent  gluttons  find  it  pay  better  to  jiottcr  about  the  poultry 
yard,  where  there  is  always  something  to  bo  found,  than  to  nibble  sucli  poor 
diet  as  crocus  flowers.  We  do  not  ajiprovo  of  poisoning  sjiarrows,  for  it  may 
result  in  serious  disaster  to  shoot  them,  trap  them,  and  eat  them.  As  for 
the  mice  that  devour  your  crocus  bulbs,  poisoning  is  the  shortest  and  safest 
way  witli  them.  Mix  tlour,  fine  white  sugar,  niul  arsenic ; imt  this  in  clean 
pans  and  cover  the  iians  so  tlmt  none  but  mice  can  roach  them.  Do  this 
yourself,  or  jiut  it  in  the  hands  of  somcoiio  you  can  thoroughly  trust,  and 
you  will  clear  off  t he  mice  at  a st  roke. 

* To  the  prcHciiro  of  piirtiiailur  orgiMiiNiiiH  of  tliis  ilcHrrii'l.ioti  is  (IohIiUihis  ihio  tho 
fact,  long  known  to  wino  groworH,  tlmt  oorliiin  winos  lii'gin  to  “ work  " whoa  tlio 
souHon  comuH  round  for  tlio  grapes  of  which  they  arc  iiiado  to  mature. 
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The  Boof;  of  Oddities.  Hy  Wn.LiAM  Anoiirws,  P.R.II.S.  (Simpkia.) 

Tbia  ilolightful  liltlo  fii'oaulo  book,  by  a fjeutloiuau  who  oocaaionully  con- 
tributes on  historical  and  nrchioological  sulijocta  to  our  colutuiis,  boars  a 
very  appropriate  title,  its  budget  of  oddities  being  the  oddest  imaginable, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  much  too  true.  Amongst  the  amusing  contents 
are  papers  on  people  who  have  been  hanged  and  survived  the  operation  ; 
on  female  jockeys,  singular  funerals,  odd  showers,  whimsical  wills,  &o.,  &c! 
The  celebrated  John  Metcalf,  of  Knaresborough,  who  though  blind  became 
famous  as  a maker  of  roads  in  mountainous  and  difficult  places,  is  the  subject 
of  a well-written  biography.  As  a matter  of  course,  ecoentric  characters  and 
epitaphs  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  keen  searcher  for  curiosities. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Burnand’s  “happy  thoughts”  ocours  the  suggestion  of  a 
handbook  for  conversations.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  a handbook  for  the  story- 
teller and  the  yarn  spinner,  and  the  anecdotalist. 

ruuishmeuts  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  William  Andrews.  (Barnwell  9 
Saville  Street,  Uull.)— The  author  of  the  “Book  of  Oddities”  has  accomi 
plished  a work  of  considerable  usefulness  in  compiling  accounts  of  punish- 
ments in  the  bad  times  that  are  gone,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  instructive  in 
the  good  time  coming ; for,  however  welt  knit  and  highly  polished  may  be  the 
framework  of  society,  the  art  of  punishing  is  one  of  its  weakest  parts,  and 
we  must  rest  on  facts  for  our  theories,  as  well  as  the  details  of  carrying 
them  out.  As  a bit  of  curious  history,  the  book  of  punishments  is 
eminently  diverting,  but  as  affording  a series  of  psychological  studies  it  is 
invaluable.  Mr.  Andrews  however,  though  evidently  conscious  of  all  this, 
has  taken  care  to  make  it  amusing,  and  an  honourable  place  in  the  library 
must  be  accorded  it. 

Iconography  of  Indian  Azaleas.  By  Auguste  Van  Geebt.  (Faubourg 
d’ Anvers,  Ghent.)— This  is  a new  monthly  magazine  of  azaleas,  comprising 
portraits  and  descriptions  of  selected  varieties  of  the  Indian  azalea.  The 
first  number  is  occupied  with  three  varieties,  namely.  Alba  speciosa  plena, 
Madame  Paul  de  Schryver,  and  Antigone.  As  Ghent  is  the  horticultural  home 
of  azaleas,  we  shall  expect  this  to  prove  a very  important  work  of  its  class. 
It  is  proper  to  this  notice  to  say  that  the  English  edition,  which  is  now 
before  us,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Junior,  of  Chelsea,  and  contains 
a well-written  introduction  on  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  azalea. 

The  Ladies  Gazette  of  Fashion  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane)  is  quite  “ gardenesque  ” 
in  its  illustrations  this  month,  an  interesting  paper  on  “ Ladies’  Work  ” 
giving  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  some  botanical  figures,  showing  the 
difference  between  the  natural  and  conventional  styles  of  decoration.  We 
would  venture  to  hint  that  the  rhododendron  figured  at  page  39,  though 
perfect  as  a transcript  from  Nature,  represents  a very  rare  and  peculiar 
species,  the  exact  name  of  which  might  have  been  given  with  advantage. 
Many  readers^  of  the  “ Gazette  ” will  probably  exclaim,  “ This  is  not  a 
rhododendron,”  because  they  have  not  before  seen  one  with  such  contracted 
bell-shaped  flowers  ; but  it  is  the  resplendent  E.  cinnabarinum,  which  is  too 
tender  for  the  climate  of  London,  and  attains  perfection  in  only  some  half- 
dozen  highly-favoured  nooks  in  the  extreme  west  of  this  island. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  and  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  (Cassell)  continue  as 
attractive  and  various  as  ever,  Mr.  Hulme’s  pictures  being  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  mechanical  processes  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  order  to 
multiply  them  for  these  cheap  books.  The  poppy  anemones  in  Part  36  of 
me  “ Garden  Flowers  ” and  the  wall  pennywort  in  Part  59  of  the  “Wild 
Flowers”  are  to  our  thinking  equal  in  beauty  as  prints  to  highly-finished 
original  paintings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  demand  for  these  works  is 
reported  to  be  continually  increasing. 

Paxton  s Flower  Garden. — Of  this  fine  work  the  first  volume  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  second  volume  will  begin  with  Part  19.  With  Part  18  are 
given  title-page  and  index  to  the  first  volume. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  received  continuing  parts  of  the 
following: — Family  Altar  ; Devotional  Exercises  for  an  Entire  Tear  ; Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Commentary ; Sallam's  Literature  of  Europe ; History  of  the  World  ■ 
Epochs  and  Episodes  oj  History ; Popular  Scientific  Recreations  ; Household  Medicine’ • 
Beeton’s  Book  of  Poetry  ; D’ Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature  ; Universal  Instruc- 
tor  ; Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art ; Thrift  Booh  ; Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy 
Things;  RoUin  s Ancient  History  ; Haydn*  s Dictionary  of  Bates  ; Sylvia's  Home 
Journal  i Illustrated  Household  Journal  of  Dress,  Fashion,  and  Society. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.— By  Canon  Faebab.— Messrs.  Cassell  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  a companion  work  to  Canon  Farrar’s  well 
known  “Life  of  Christ,”  which  has  already  acquired  a world-wide  renu- 
tation.  The  new  work  appears  to  be  on  the  plan  of  its  predecessor,  com 
bming  the  doctrinal  and  devotional  features  of  the  subject  with  an  amX 
treatment  of  its  historical  and  picturesque  relationships.  The  new  work 
will  be  completed  in  about  thirty  parts,  and  by  reason  of  its  handsome  text 
and  wealth,  of  illustrations  will  form  a noble  volume,  containing  not  onlv  tbp 
life  of  the  great  apostle,  but  a learned  and  briUiant  commentary  on  the 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  great  work  he  accomplished.  The  scope  and  tone 
of  the  first  part  suggest  to  us  that  the  experienced  and  learned  author  has 
prepared  himself  for  this  new  task  with  aU  the  care  and  thought  it  is 
entitled  to.  lu  is 

European  Ferns,  by  James  Bbitten,  is  now  completed,  and  justifies  all 
our  praise  of  it  as  at  once  comprehensive,  lucid,  accurate,  and  highlv  attrae 
tive.  It  wiU  stand  alone  amongst  books  on  ferns  for  its  exhaustive  t^atment 
of  the  species  that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the  botanists  and  culti 
vators  of  this  country. 

Amateur  Work  (Ward  and  Lock)  merits  the  particular  attention  of 
the  mventive  and  ingenious  who  cultivate  fireside  recreations.  It  is 
pecMiarly  original  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  particulars.  As  regards  the 
subjects  treated,  they  range  from  the  making  of  a fiddle  or  a filtfr  to  the 
construction  of  a whole  suite  of  furniture,  and  aU  the  tools  and  materials 
reqmsite  are  described  and  illustrated,  with  many  particulars  of  the  modes 

of  handling  them.  Part  3,  now  before  us,  contains  papers  on  electro-plating 
violin  making,  modeUing  in  clay,  manufacture  of  soap,  bar-frame  beehivf’ 
P^°*^ography,  boots  and  shoes,  filters,  furniture’ 
and  other  things,  and  all  are  treated  from  the  “amateur’s  point  of  view®’ 
and  very  abundantly  illustrated.  ’ 


3tljc  Dousdjoli). 

OYISTEIIS. 

It  is  like  having  a new  lease  of  one’s  life  to  learn  that  “ Oysters  are  very 

K""*!  • '““1  <>y«ters  are  very  cheap 
uideed!  buch  18  the  announcement  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Queeii- 

“millions  upon  millions  of 

come  again.  All  this  is  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  will 
proven  various  wap  gratifying  to  the  appetite  and  health  of  very  many  of 
Her  Majesty  s dutiful  subjects.  Oyster  eaters  all  round  the  world  may 
bo  adyised  of  the  termination  of  the  oyster  famine  in  London  which 
begun  in  the  pear  1868,  and  ended  in  the  year  1882,  a period  of  f’ourteen 
years  having  passed  over  a great  city  famishing  for  oysters,  and  actually 
bribing  the  professional  oyster  openers  to  exhibit  occasionally  a few  of 
the  emj^y  shells.  I could  tell  of  a man,  who  is  olayfully  profane  in  his 
ways,  offering  one  of  the  servants  at  “ Pimm’s  ’’“half  a sovereign  to  let 
niin  see  him  open  an  oyster.  That  was  in  days  when  the  price  was  at  its 
high^t.  The  oyster  opener  smiled  at  the  joke,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
It.  Blit  if  he  had  taken  the  offer  in  good  faith  and  seriously,  he  would 
have  earned  the  half-sovereign  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  one 
oyster  ; for  the  profane  man  was  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to  pay  for  his 
ridiculous  cynicism. 

I arn  reminded  of  these  things  by  the  receipt  of  a pink  pamphlet  the 
Editor  has  forwarded  to  me.  It  is  entitled,  “ All  about  Oysters;”  and  is 
published  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Sterling,  9,  Botolph  Alley,  Billingsgate,  London. 
^ Ml  • pamphlet  is  not  stated  on  the  cover,  but  beyond  all 

doubt  a shilling,  or  perhaps  sixpence,  would  suffice  for  the  purchase  of  it. 
10  oyster  eaters  m particular,  and  to  all  gourmands  and  cooks  in  general, 
this  paper  may  be  recommended  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  dealers  in  oysters  who  persist  in 
charging  fancy  prices  for  them.  Let  the  true  Ostreaophagist  fling  the 

future^c'onfusioiT  dismay  and  their 

Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

and  put  them”  hors  de  combat,”  to  bawl  like  hoarse  Fitzgerald,  and  have  at 
last  to  live  on  oyster-ahells,  because  their  customers!  have  deserted  them. 
But  as  the  world  cannot  live  without  oysters,  we  must  pitch  the  fancy  price 
furnish  food  for  the  “millions  upon  millions  of 
f ® to  be  called  up  to  assist  in  the 

boS^  T masters  of  society.  On  referring  to  the 

ks,  I learned  that  dead  oyster  dealers  are  of  no  use  to  oysters,  for 
these  amiable  bivalves  have  an  honest  aversion  to  “ boko.”  Never  mind 
*‘*^*^^®  sharks,  and  the  oysters  may  be  allowed 
SThluniffT  sometimes  it  appears  consists 

much  nf  enteromorpha,  which,  when  they  consume 

much  of  It,  gives  them  a green  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  eiplains  the 
exquisite  taste  of  our  late  peat  king,  George  the  Second,  who  preferred  his 
oysters  green,  and  was  therefore  laughed  at  by  donkeys  equally  iguorant 
of  oysters  and  enteromorpha.  j-  s 

In  the^seepd  place,  the  pink  pamphlet  merits  attention  because  it 
contains  fifty  rpeipts  for  preparing  oysters,”  and  these  are  very  good 
n their  way  ; but  m comm^on  with  all  cookery  directions  (save  alone 
those  published  in  the  G.  M ) they  are  too  complicated,  and  make  an 

here  they  are,  and  they  are 
u y valuable,  notwithstanding  our  general  objection.  A certain  number 
T therefore  beyond  simplification  or  improvement. 

Let  the  oyster  cook  look  to  it,  and  use  his  and  her  judgement  as  to  the 
details.  In  your  issue  for  April  23,  1881,  your  contributor  “ X.  Y.  Z.” 
gave  very  simple,  but  very  valuable,  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
oyster  ^up,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  preparations  the 
world  affords  out  of  its  stores  of  things  new  and  old.  I transcribe  from 
the  pink  pampffiet  directions  for  preparing  oyster  soup.  They  may  be 
useful,  and  they  may,  by  comparison  with  the  plan  proposed  by 
‘X.  Y.Z.,  be  interesting.  r r r / 

OYSTER  SOUPS. 

_ 1.  Scald,  drain,  wash,  and  beard  four  dozen  oysters,  reserving  their  liquor 

lu  a pan ; put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan  to  barely  dissolve  over 
mfour  ounces  of  flour,  moisten  with  a pint  and  a half  of  good 
white  stock  or  milk  ; season  with  nutmeg  aud  a pint  of  cayenne,  and  a tea- 
poonful  of  anchovy ; half  a pint  of  cream,  stir  over  the  fire  for  a quarter 
of  an  hours  pntle  boding,  and  then,  having  cut  the  oysters  each  into 
halves,  pour  the  hot  soup  ovsr  them  in.  the  tureen. 

2.  Get  four  pounds  of  skate,  boil  it  down  over  a slow  fire,  with  abundance 
of  water,  till  you  have  the  quantity  you  require  to  fill  a tureen.  When  you 
have  made  this  jelly  broth,  add  salt,  spice,  &c.,  to  your  taste,  and.  twenty 
minutes  before  serving  throw  in  three  dozen  oysters  with  their  liquor, 
strained  through  a fine  sieve.  ^ 

two  quarts  of  fish-stock  ; beat  the  yolks  of  ten  hard  eggs,  and 
the  hard  part  of  two  quarts  of  oysters  in  a mortar,  and  add  this  to  the  stock: 
simmer  It  all  tor  half  an  hour ; then  strain  it  off  and  put  it  aud  the  oysters 
(cleared  of  the  beards  and  nicely  washed)  into  the  soup  Simmer  five 
minutes  : have  ready  the  yolks  of  six  raw  eggs  well  beaten,  and  add  them  to 
the  soup  ; stm  it  all  well  one  way  on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth,  but  don  t let  it  boil.  Serve  altogether.  o.  P.  Q, 


I-UXURY  -A  quarter  of  a ceutury's  experience  has  taught  the 
public  that  there  is  but  one  Todet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  Eminent 
dermatologists  testify  that  there  is  but  o.ne  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  that  its 
natural,  and  cons^equently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  officers  of  health  every- 
wnere  recognize  but  one  Soap  as  a prerentive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  who 
seek  a luxurious  bath  see  that  no  other  Soap  enters  their  bathroom.  It  can  be  bought 
tor  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  imitations.— 
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SALE  OF  A MARKET  GARDEN. 

In  tho  Chancery  Division  the  case  of  Thurgood  v.  Oakman  was  an  action  to 
hot  aside  tho  sale  of  a market  garden,  on  the  ground  that  the  vendor  was  at 
tlie  time  of  the  sale  in  a state  of  unsound  mind.  The  garden,  which  was 
iil)out  six  acres  in  extent,  was  situate  in  tho  neighhourhood  of  Ponder’s  End, 
and  was  entirely  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  market  vegetables.  The 
vendor  paid  for  the  ground  £120  a year,  and  there  were  nine  years  of  the 
lease  outstanding,  and  it  was  agreed  that  either  party  was  at  liberty  to 
terminate  the  tenancy  within  two  years  of  the  sale.  The  vendor  had  died 
since  the  sale.  The  sum  of  £75  was  accepted  by  the  deceased  for  his  business 
and  interest  in  the  market  garden,  and  the  family  now  sought  to  set  the  sale 
aside  on  the  ground  that  it  was  improvident,  and  was  disposed  of  at  a price 
much  under  its  value.  The  deceased  suffered  from  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
was  not  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  his  family,  in  a fit  state  of  mind  to 
transact  any  business  of  an  important  character.  The  sale  of  the  market 
garden  took  place  in  December,  1880. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Rigby,  Q.C.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrence,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  were  counsel  in  the  case. 

His  Lord.ship  gave  au  elaborate  judgment,  and  went  over  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case.  He  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  the  deceased 
entered  into  the  contract  to  sell  his  property  he  was  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  transaction,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a disease  of  Gong 
standing,  which  had  produced  softening  of  the  brain.  In  these  circumstances 
the  sale  could  not  be  regarded  as  a valid  one,  and  must  therefore  be  set  aside. 
The  defendant  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Order  accordingly. 


Crediton.  Then  came  tho  following  plea,  which  is  probably  unique  in  the 
annals  of  special  pleading,  whether  nefore  or  since  the  Judicature  Act  : — 
“The  defendants  say  that  the  suffocation  and  death  of  the  pig  were  not 
in  any  way  occasioned  by  any  unskilfulness,  misconduct,  or  negligence  of 
the  defendants  or  their  servants,  but  were  wholly  due  to  the  act  of  God 
and  natural  causes,  viz.,  the  unusually  hot  and  sultry  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  peculiar  and  inherent  tendencies  and  weakness  and  nnhealthiness  of 
the  pig  itself,  and  its  excessive  fatness,  and  consequent  inability  to  travel 
safely,  or  to  some  or  one  of  such  causes,  and  could  not  have  been  prevented 
by  any  amount  of  foresight  or  care  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  defen- 
dants.” The  defendants  also  contended  that  their  liability  was  limited  to 
the  sum  of  £2  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  (17  and  18 
Vic.,  cap.  31,  sec.  7),  they  not  having  been  guilty  of  intentional  misfeasance. 

Witnesses  were  called  for  the  defendants  with  the  view  of  proving  that 
no  definite  arrangement  had  been  made  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  pig 
should  be  sent  from  Yeovil,  and  that  the  tarpaulin  was  in  the  same  position 
when  at  Durston  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning  on  leaving  Maiden  Newton. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hooper’s  pigs  were  found  all  but 
suffocated  at  Taunton,  but  were  revived  after  being  pumped  upon  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

Tho  learned  .Judge,  having  summed  up,  asked  the  jury  the  following 
questions  : What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pig  ? Was 
it  the  negligence  of  the  defendants  or  was  it  the  pig’s  unfitness  to  travel  ? 

The  jury  found  it  was  the  negligence  of  the  defendants,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  pig  was  £40.  This  being  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  question 
of  law  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  was  reserved  for 
further  consideration  before  his  lordship  at  the  end  of  the  circuit. 


JHarfects, 


• SALE  OF  VEGETABLES,  &c. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Gordon  and  Co.  was  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a saleswoman  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
against  the  defendants,  the  proprietors  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross, 
to  recover  £.36  6s.  6d.,  the  value  of  vegetables  sold  to  the  defendants,  who 
denied  their  liability. 

The  evidence  showed  that  a certain  Hunt,  who  had  absconded,  had  always 
while  in  the  defendants’  employ  been  supplied  with  the  money  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  all  goods  required  in  the  establishment. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  on  both  side, 

Mr.  Justice  Field  summed  up,  and  the  jury  found,  in  answer  to  questions 
left  to  them  by  his  lordship,  first,  that  Hunt  was  expressly  authorized  by  the 
defendants  to  buy  in  the  markets  all  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  the 
defendants  required  for  their  business ; second,  that  dealing  on  credit  was  one 
of  the  known  and  usual  terms  of  dealing  in  the  market,  and  that  the 
defendants  authorized  Hunt  to  buy  in  the  market  on  credit,  although  originally 
their  intention  was  to  pay  in  cash  ; third,  that  Hunt  was  not  expressly 
authorized  by  the  defendants  to  buy  on  credit,  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  instructions  ; fourth,  that  Hunt  had  not  been  sufficiently 
supplied  by  the  defendants  before  making  the  purchases  with  sufficient  cash 
in  order  to  pay  cash  for  them.  The  jury  further  found  that  similar  circum- 
tances  had  previously  occurred — that  Hunt  had  pledged  the  credit  of  the 
defendants  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  credit  to  the 
defendants. 

On  these  findings  the  learned  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
tho  amount  claimed. 

The  trial  occupied  four  days. 


LIABILITY  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANY  IN  RESPECT  OF  DAMAGE  TO 
PROPERTY  SENT  TO  AN  EXHIBITION. 

In  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  and  a common 
jury  tried  the  case  of  Vincent  v.  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Charles,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bullen  were  for  the  plaintiff ; Mr.  Bucknill 
and  Mr.  Anstin  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  is  a breeder  and  exhibitor  of  pigs,  living  at  Compton  Valence, 
Dorsetshire.  In  May  last  he  purposed  to  exhibit  a sow,  valued  at  £70,  at 
the  agricultur.al  show  to  be  held  at  Crediton.  Mr.  Hooper,  a neighbouring 
clergyman,  being  also  an  exhibitor  of  pigs,  he  and  the  plaintiff  agreed  that 
their  pigs  should  go  to  the  show  together.  Mr.  Hooper  made  arrangements 
with  the  railway  people  that  the  pigs  should  be  taken  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  from  Maiden  Newton  to  Yeovil  and  then  handed  over  to 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  for  conveyance  to  Crediton.  On 
May  24  the  plaintiff’s  sow,  which  was  in  farrow,  was  carefully  packed  in  a 
crate,  on  which  a direction  card  was  placed,  “G.  F.  Vincent,  to  Yeovil, 
thence  by  South-Western  Railway  to  Crediton.”  The  plaintilTs  son  went 
down  with  it  to  the  station  and  it  was  put  into  a truck  with  Mr.  Hooper’s 
pigs,  the  truck  (which  was  not  a cattle-truck)  being  left  half  open  at  the  top. 
The  plaintilTs  son  and  tho  man  in  charge  of  the  other  pigs  were  not  allowed 
to  proceed  by  the  goods  train  and  came  on  by  the  next  passenger  train, 
reaching  Yeovil  soon  after  9,  but  no  pig  was  there.  Inquiries  having  been 
made  of  both  railway  companies,  it  was  found  that  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way had  taken  upon  themselves  to  carry  the  pig  on  to  Durston  by  their  own 
route,  instead  of  handing  over  the  truck  and  its  contents  to  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  at  Yeovil,  by  whose  route  the  pig  would  have  reached 
Crediton  by  midday.  The  plaintiff’s  eon  and  the  other  man  then  went  on 
to  Durston,  having  at  Yeovil  pointed  out  to  the  Great  Western  station- 
master  that  the  truck  ought  to  have  been  sent  by  the  South-Western 
Railway.  At  Durston,  between  12  and  1,  they  caught  up  tho  goods  train  ; 
it  was  just  going  on  to  Taunton.  They  jumped  into  tho  guard’s  van  of  tho 
moving  train,  and  at  Taunton  they  were  informed  that  the  plaintiff’s  pig 
hsid  died  at  Durston.  Tho  tarpaulin,  which  was  right  on  leaving  Maiden 
Newton,  had  been  put  all  over  the  truck  in  which  the  pig  was,  and  pinned 
down  all  round  ; one  corner  was  untied,  but  the  sheet  was  not  thown  back. 
'I’ho  dead  body  of  tho  pig  was  sent  on  V)y  tho  Great  Western  Railway  to 
Crediton,  viA  fit.  David’s,  Exeter,  arriving  between  7 and  8 p.  in.  What 
ultimately  became  of  it  is  not  known.  'I'ho  sow  was  a very  largo  specimen 
of  tho  Berkshire  breed,  weighing  between  seven  .and  eight  hundredweight. 
'I  ho  defendants  in  their  statement  of  defence,  .admitted  that  the  jiig  was 
suffocated  and  died  at  Durston  while  being  carried  by  thorn  froin  YoovU  to 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  I seive  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Cobs per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Grapes Is.  6d.  ,,10s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  4s.  Od.  ,,  Ss.  Od, 

Oranges  ,,  4s  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  8d. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od,  to  6s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  English,  bun.  7s.  6d.  ,,  12s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  Sprue,  per  bun.  Is.  3d.  „ Is.  6d. 
Barbe  de  Capucin  „ Os.  8d.  ,,  Os.  Bd. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Beet - perdosen  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s  Od. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d,  „ Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Celery per  bundle  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Endive  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d, 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Leeks. per  bunch  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos ... . „ 2s.  6d.  ,,  4s  6d. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Onions,  Spring,  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsnips  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61. 

Peas per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  3d. 

Potatoes,  New per  lb.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os  6d. 

Rhubarb per  bun.  Os.  6d.  „ Os.  9d. 

Salsify per  bundle  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Seakale  per  pun.  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Small  Salading  . . „ Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Azalea per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ la.  6d. 

Camellias perdoz.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Carnations,  .per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 2a.  Od. 

Cinsrariaa,  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  flil.  „ lOs.  6d. 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms.  Os.  31.  Os.  6d. 

Deutzia  per  doz.  bun.  63.  Od.  ,,  lOs.  Od. 

Epiphyllums  ,,  blms.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Buoharis perdoz.  5s.  Od.  „ 7s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  10s.  Od.  „ 2ls.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Oa.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Hyacinths  „ spikes  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Lap.agerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  5s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

spikes  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  perdoz, bun.  Os.  4d,  ,,  Os.  6d. 
Mignonette..  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 1s.  6d. 

Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun,  6s.  Od.  ,,  9s.  Od. 

Roses  perdoz.  3s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Roses,  'Tea 2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Snowdrops,  per  doz.  bun.  la.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 
Stephanotis.perdoi.sprays  6s.  OA  „ lOs.  0(1. 
Tropffiolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Vs.  Od.  „ 3s.  Ocl. 

Tuberoses perdoz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Oil. 

Violets  ...  .per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  0(1. 

Violets,  French,  per  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6(1. 


POTATO  MARKETS 
BOROUOH  AND  SPITALFIELOS 

Scotch  Regents  per  ton  70s  to  DOs. 

Kent  90s.  „ 100s. 

Scotch  Champions „ 60s.  ,,  90s. 

Essex  ,.  ......  „ 60.S.  „ 70s. 

Roscoff  Flukes  „ llOs.  „ 115s. 

Victorias  ,,  70s.  ,,  120s. 

German  Reds  per  bag  2s.  6d.  „4s.6d. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  36s.  to  54s. 


Wheat,  White,  new 

38s.  „ 

57s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites, 

per 

sack  of  2801bs 

4ls.  „ 

47s. 

Flour,  households 

39s.  „ 

4US. 

Flour,  country  households. 

best 

makes  

37s.  „ 

4 Is. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

32s.  „ 

36s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

36s.  „ 

63s. 

Barley.  Onndmfl: 

24s.  „ 

30s. 

Malt,  English 

35s.  „ 

50s. 

Malt,  Scotch  

40s.  „ 

48s. 

Malt,  old  

28s.  „ 

38s. 

Malt,  brown 

30s.  „ 

34s. 

Oats,  English 

92s.  „ 

30', 

Oats,  Irish  

22s.  „ 

2Ss. 

Oats,  Scotch  

24s.  u 

32s. 

Rye 

42s.  „ 

45s 

Tares 

60s.  „ 

64s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan 

36s. 

40s. 

Beans,  Tick 

38s.  „ 

44s 

Beans,  Winter  

39  (. 

44s. 

Peas,  Grey  

30s.  „ 

30s. 

Peas,  Maple 

40s.  „ 

45s. 

Peas,  White 

3Gs.  „ 

448. 

SEEDS. 

Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  . . 9s.  to  16s.  Od. 
Mustard,  white  „ ..  6s.  „ 14s.  Od. 

Canary,  per  quarter  45s.  „ 60s.  Od. 

Canary,  fine,  ,,  52a.  „ 6fls.  Od. 

Cloverseed,  red,  old,  per  cwt.  40s.  ,,  70s.  Od. 
Cloverseed,  red,  new  ,,  60s.  „ 90s.  Od 

Cloverseed,  white  ,,  60s.  ,,  95s.  Od. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 23s.  „ 26s.  Od. 

Hompseed,  small,  per  336  lb.  34s.  ,,  36s.  Od. 
Hempseed,  Dutch  ,,  36s.  ,,  37s.  Od. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bush.  Os.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Trefoil, per  cwt 18s.  „ 22s.  Od. 

Trefoil,  new,  per  cwt 25s.  ,,  S2s.  Od. 

Ryegrass,  Italian,  per  qr 24s.  ,,  32s.  Od. 

Linseed,  sowing,  per  quarter  64a.  ,,  6Ss.  Od. 
Rapeseed,  new,  per  quarter..  64.s.  „ 62s.  Od. 
Caraway,  Calcutta,  per  cwt.  27s.  „ 30s.  Od. 
Alsike,  per  cwt.  60s.  „ 90s.  Od. 


COAL  MARKET. 


Rebside  West  Hartley  

East  Wylain  

Kavensworth  West  Hartley. 

Wallseud  Basiugton  

„ Haswell  

„ Hetton 

„ Hetton  Lyons  ... 

„ Lambton 

„ Wear 

„ Tees 


per  ton  14s.  .3d. 

, „ 1 7s.  Od. 

. „ 14s.  3d. 

„ 15s.  Od. 

„ Ids.  6d. 

. .,  16s.  IM. 

, „ 15s.  Od. 

„ 16s.  Od. 

, ,,  15s.  Od. 

, „ 16s.  3(1, 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Consols,  3 per  cent — 99j  to  lOOf 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  — - 100  ,,  lOOt 


LAMPLOUOH'H  PYRETIC  SALINE.  Have  it  in  your  houses,  and  use  no  other.  Tliis 
the  true  antldoto  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Aifectlons,  Swa  or  Bilious  Sickness,  having  pocnllar 
(1  ex(>Iusive  merits.  For  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fraudulent  imitations  I luivo 
ain  obtained  a perpetual  in.iiinoUoii.wlth  costa,  against  Uiedufemlant.  Ohsiwve.thegonulmi 
,H  my  name  and  trade  mark  on  a ImH-coloiirod  wrapper.  1 13,  Holborn,  London. -(Ai)\  i . 

ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  aocuro  them  from  decay,  and 
Iidor  them  Hoiiml  and  white,  daily  use  sbmild  be  made  id  Uowliuid'H  r'’'7/i’ 

ost  fragrant,  and  iion-gritty  tootli-powilor  over  made.  1 ho  hah  also  may  ho  ki^iit  heaiiti- 
lly  soft,  pllalilo,  and  glossy,  and  Its  UaWllty  to  fall  during,  and  heeimis  dry  ‘ 
inip  ami  fog  of  whiter  may  ho  iirrosted  by  the  regular  lV(H’Ucntloii  of  Rowland  a 
ucassar  Oil.  Sold  everywhere.— | Advx.| 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  COPIES  oF  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  fonvmlal  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s. ; One 
Year,  ILs.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Danmark,  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tui-key,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  par  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3  ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c. , 
four  lines  (23  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling;  and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Id.) 

I.MPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  .all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 
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Monday",  February"  20,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  YV.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Tuesday,  February  21,  and  Wednesday.  February  22,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  Osborn’s  Nurseries,  Fulham  ; Nursery  Stock,  &c. 

Wednesday,  February  22,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  February  22,  .at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  YV.C. ; Hardy  Trees,  &c. 

Thursday,  February  23,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  YY’.C.  ; Imported  Orchids. 

Saturday,  February  25,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 


The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
was  distributed  to  the  FelloYVS  some  days  in  advance  of  the  general 
meeting,  and  was  found  to  be  in  accordance  Yvith  the  foreshadowing 
attempted  in  our  leader  of  February  4.  Its  appearance  in  time  to 
be  useful,  and  its  hopeful  tone  and  satisfactory  record  of  progress,  afford 
proper  excuse  for  the  congratulation  of  the  Council  and  the  Fellows 
on  the  eiddent  recovery  and  advancing  prospects  of  the  Society. 
The  Auditors  report  that  “ the  annual  subscriptions  of  last  year 
show  an  increase  of  £21.3  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  £262 
over  that  of  1879.  The  resignations  of  Fellows  also  show  a 
decrease,  a proof  that  there  is  a greater  feeling  of  stability  among 
them  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Society.”  These  increments  are 
small,  but  a corporation  Yvitli  an  eventful  history  will  but  rarely 
advance  “by  leaps  and  bounds.”  In  the  case  before  us  public 
confidence  had  been  shaken  by  the  intrusion  of  a powerful  party 
altogether  Yvanting  in  sympathy  Yvith  horticulture.  I3ut  the  Society 
being  restored  to  its  legitimate  functions,  is  steadily  acquiring  a 
neYV  hold  upon  public  regard,  its  usefulness  is  appreciated,  its  aims 
are  respected,  and  the  number  of  the  Fellows  is  increasing;  and  if 
the  monetary  means  are  insufficient — as  they  are — the  tide  of  affairs 
is  flowing  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  are  every  way  justified  in 
cherishing  hopeful  views.  Horticulturists  of  every  grade  are 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  those  Yvhose  means  permit  are  doubtless 
in  some  degree  bound  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  FelloYvs, 
more  especially  as  the  annual  subscription  of  two  to  four  guineas 
(at  discretion)  renders  the  financial  conditions  easy  enough  for 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  kept  themselves  on  the 
outside  of  the  charmed  circle.  The  direct  advantages  of  Fellowship 
are  sufficiently  Yvell  known,  but  the  indirect  advantages  are  perhaps 
but  little  thought  of.  It  must,  hoYvever,  be  advantageous  in  many 
ways  to  assist  in  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  horticulture,  in 
the  improvement  of  its  practices,  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge and  the  advance  of  healthy  taste  ; in  rendering  the  garden, 
whether  private  or  public,  more  and  more  subservient  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  the 
uncertainty  that  prevails  in  respect  of  the  future  of  many  rural 
industries,  there  may  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  horticulture 
some  sure  light  of  guidance  that  those  who  are  in  perplexity  may 
with  safety  follow.  The  growth  of  cities  and  toYvns  tends  eY’ery 
day  to  augment  the  importance  of  gardens  and  gardening,  and  there 
is  indeed  a great  work  to  be  done  in  the  reconciliation  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  sanitary  and  moral  necessities  of  human  life. 
Very  much  of  our  activity  in  manufactures  tends  directly  to  the 
No.  877,  Neyv  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


lowering  of  the  tone  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  lowering  of  the 
Yutality  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Yvho  arc  engulfed  in  the 
turmoil.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
carries  in  its  pocket  a panacea  for  the  ills  that  oppress  the  social 
state,  but  wo  may  Yvith  safety  say  that  it  ranks  high  amongst  the 
remedial  and  corrective  agencies,  and  is  capable  of  continually 
augmenting  benefit  to  society,  in  proportion  as  it  obtains  the 
support  of  persons  who  cherish  a true  sympathy  with  horti- 
culture. _ 

The  text  of  the  Report  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
sheet,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  Yvill  be  seen  that  the 
litisration  with  the  Commissioners  of  1851  is  not  yet  closed,  but 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  apprehending  in  the  result  any 
damage  to  the  Society.  The  work  at  Chiswick  is  carried  on  Yvith 
sufficient  care  and  not  without  some  degree  of  spirit.  The  trials 
in  progress  there  at  the  present  time  comprehend  peas,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  lettuces,  raspberries,  and  several  important  classes  of 
garden  flowers,  in  respect  of  which  reports  will  be  published  in  due 
time. 


Is  IT  Merit  or  Novelty  that  Determines  the  Value  of  a 
New  Garden  Plant  ? The  question  has  some  interest,  and  will 
be  variously  answered  by  such  as  are  competent  to  deal  with  it. 
Many  will  say  offhand  that  novelty  is  everything,  because  most  of 
the  new  garden  plants  are  of  no  Ymlue  at  all  if  judged  by  merit. 
Others  will  declare  with  equal  confidence  that  merit  alone  can 
carry  a plant  in  public  favour,  and  that  Yvhen  merit  and  novelty  are 
combined  the  popularity  of  the  plant  will  be  likely  to  correspond 
with  the  twofold  attraction.  It  Yvould  be  scarcely  prudent  to 
move  the  “ previous  question,”  and  yet  the  reader  may  fairly  ask 
us  to  declare  at  starting  what  we  mean  by  “ merit  ” and  “ noY'elty.” 
But  Yve  must  decline  the  invitation  to  make  any  declarations  or 
attempt  any  definitions.  The  meaning  of  terms  in  common  use 
must  be  taken  according  to  common  use,  and  at  this  moment  every 
reader  of  these  lines  knows  perfectly  Yvell  ivdiat  Yve  mean  by 
“ merit  ” and  “ novelty.”  Therefore  Yve  may  again  put  the 
question.  Is  it  Merit  or  Novelty  that  determines  the  value  of  a ueiv 
Garden  IPlant  1 

It  Yvill  be  admitted  no  doubt  that  mere  novelty  is  some- 
thing in  respect  of  the  degree  of  public  favour  a new  plant  may 
obtain.  But  Yve  think,  Yvhen  the  matter  is  fairly  considered, 
novelty  counts  for  little  and  merit  counts  for  much ; and  mere.novdtij 
is  of  such  small  importance  that  it  is  not  Yvorth  Yvhile  to  ackno  w- 
ledge it  as  of  any  account  Yvhatever.  By  dint  of  much  puffing  a 
Yvorthless  thing  presenting  some  very  novel  feature,  as  for  exaiujile 
a blue  rose  or  a yelloYv  pelargonium,  might  be  very  Yvidely  distributed, 
but  mere  novelty  Yvould  not  carry  it  along  : if  really  Yvorthless  it 
Yvould  obtain  no  hold  of  public  favour,  but  Yvould  go  out  of 
commerce  as  other  things  do  that  are  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Yvorld  and  are  quickly  discovered  to  be  Yvorthless.  There  Yvas 
no  more  remarkable  novelty  in  its  day  than  a dwarf-groYving  rose 
named  Louis  XIV.  When  “ caught  ” it  Yvas  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  being  “ almost  ” blue  Yvas  a decided  novelty.  But  it  Yvas  soon 
discovered  that  to  groYV  the  shy  thing  Yvas  more  trouble  than  it  Yvas 
Yvorth,  and  in  one  season  it  came  and  Yvent  like  a comet  or  a 
talking  oyster.  The  yelloYvest  zonal  pelargonium  ever  raised  Yvas 
one  named  Hibberd’s  Orange,  sent  out  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
colour  was  remarkable,  but  the  thing  lacked  quality,  and  its  novelty 
of  colour  Yvould  not  carry  it  along.  If  mere  novelty  would  do, 
Yvhat  should  Yve  have  to  sa}!"  about  the  common  sense  of  the  YYmrlcl  ? 
As  the  case  stands,  Yve  think  yvo  may  say  that  the  Yvorld  knows 
pretty  well  Yvhat  it  is  about,  and  Yvill  ahvays  recognize  merit,  and 
YY'ill  not  be  sIoyv  to  recognize  novelty  also.  But  the  test  of  the 
Yvorld’s  appreciation  is  the  money  test,  and  if  a thing  is  not  good  it 
Yidll  not  sell,  hoYvever  striking  may  be  its  character  as  a novelty. 
The  flash  in  the  pan  Yve  say  nothing  about,  because  that  is  a conjuring 
trick,  and  anybody  can  sell  anything  for  a time  by  making  a 
sufficiently  bright  and  loud  flash.  A plant  combining  merit  and 
novelty  advances  in  popularity  in  proportion  as  the  public  have 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  Yvith  its  characteristics,  and 
in  proportion  also  to  its  general  usefulness. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  why  we  should  say  anything  on  this 
subject  if  we  are  so  confident  of  the  Yvorld’s  appreciation  of  a good 
thing,  and  of  the  slight  hold  upon  public  attention  that  can  be 
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ac(iiuivil  l.y  mere  novelty.  Well,  the  truth  must  be  told, 
that  there  is  a perpetual  tendency  on  the  part  of  a fe^v  horti- 
cultural critics— who  for  the  most  part  know  better,  and  should 
show  a good  example— to  decry  all  new  things,  while  they  are  new, 
and  take  to  them  with  fervour  when  their  newness  is  overpast.  Wo 
hear  them  say  with  absurd  confidence  that  all  old  plants  aro'better 
than  new  plants  ; that  new  varieties  of  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and 
fruits  arc  not  wanted,  because  certain  old  favourites  cannot  be 
be  beaten,  and  that  the  few  so-called  new  things  are  but  old  things 
with  new  names.  We  have  no  particular  desire  to  discuss  matters 
with  these  perfunctory  depreciators.  They  are  sometimes  in  the 
right,  of  course,  for  old  things  are  brought  out  under  new  names, 
and  mere  novelty  is  often  trotted  out  as  the  substitute  for  merit’ 
and  in  a v’ord,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  in  the  classes  apportioned 
for  horticultural  novelties.  But  when  a number  of  worthy  men 
take  to  depreciation  as  a trade  it  must  be  proper  to  notice  the  fact, 
if  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  psychologists.  ' 

There  happens  to  be  at  the  command  of  all  who  are  competent 
to  discuss  this  question  a very  impartial  and  impassive  court  of 
appeal.  Some  qualities  of  plants  cannot  be  defined  with  precision, 
but  a very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  novelties  that  come 
before  us  admit  of  transference  to  this  court  of  appeal ; and  this 
court  of  appeal  is  for  ever  accumulating  data  for  the  Lrvice  of 
posterity,  in  order  that,  as  a court,  its  functions  shall  never  cease. 
VVe  will  take  a few  cases  into  court  and  ask  the  reader  to 
accompany  us. 

To  begin  then,  in  accordance  with  the  alphabet,  let  us  take  the 
last  new  Abutilon.  Turn  to  the  books,  examine  the  figures,  and  if 
you  can  find  an  abutilon  as  good  or  better  than  the  one  before  us— 
that  is,  in  its  particular  line  of  colour  and  so  forth — then  the  new 
one  must  be  thrown  out  as  worthless.  But  you  cannot  find  amidst 
thousands  of  figures,  all  as  faithful  as  clever  artists  could  make  them, 
a single  example  of  an  abutilon  to  match,  or  even  to  come  near,  this 
novelty.  ^ Now  let  us  take  a Bouvardia.  Here  we  shall  have  the 
same  fruitless  search.  In  tne  matter  of  Carnations,  perhaps,  the 
shades  of  difference  between  the  best  that  are  figured  and  the  newest 
of  the  new  Avill  be  very  slight ; but,  then,  in  a large  proportion  of 
subjects  advances  are  made  slowly  and  in  very  small  deorees,  and 
it  is  the  reality,  not  the  proportion,  of  the  advance  that  we  are 
contending  for.  In  the  matter  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Ehodo- 
dendrons.  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  innumerable  other  subjects,  the 
superiority  of  the  newer  kinds  is  so  manifest  that  we  find  the 
systematic  depreciators  growing  them  because  they  cannot  do  with- 
out them,  and  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  make  them  uncomfortable 
by  reproaches,  we  will  say  no  more  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
The  court  of  appeal  is  always  open  its  decisions  will  often  surprise 
those  _ Avho  appeal  to  it,  but  of  its  fairness  and  fulness  no  proper 
question  can  be  raised,  for  it  has  figured  all  the  varieties  at  their 
best  in  their  day,  and  those  that  now  look  ridiculously  poor  owe 
their  poor  appearance  in  our  eyes  to  our  familiarity  with  thino-s 
hat  are  much  better.  ° 

At  this  juncture  perhaps  someone  will  ask,  “ Are  we  to  purchase 
and  grow  all  the  new  varieties  because  you  declare  them  to  be 
good  % " To  this  we  reply  that  you  may  purchase  and  grow  as 
many  as  you  please,  and  we  make  no  general  declaration  of  the 
goodness  of  anything.  As  regards  the  practical  part  of  the  matter, 
it  is  our  custom  to  deal  with  novelties  in  detail,  which  of  course  is 
impossible  now.  We  are  considering  the  grounds  on  which  new 
varieties  are  to  be  judged,  in  the  first  place  by  the  experts  who 
award  prizes  and  , certificates,  and  in  the  next  place  by  the  public, 
who  encourage  raisers  by  purchasing  their  productions.  And  we 
say  that  although  mere  novelty  will  win  attention  for  an  hour,  real 
merit  is  needed  for  substantial  popularity,  and  if  any  of  our  friends 
feel  this  as  a rebuke  we  cannot  help  it,  and  we  are  not  much  con- 
cerned. ^ To  those  who  ask  about  the  purchase  of  novelties  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion and  not  very  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  persuasion, 
and  therefore  they  are  always  free.  And  to  this  may  be  added 
the  remark  that  in  a largo  proportion  of  all  classes  of  garden  plants 
the  catalogues  of  established  varieties  that  command  only  average 
prices  do  comprehend  many  good  things,  and  therefore  those  who 
buy  wisely  of  old  varieties  will  do  well.  But  in  respect  of  garden 
varieties  in  a general  way,  we  do  move  forward  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  and  those  who  would  have  the  best  of  everything,  whether 
for  pleasure  or  j)rofit,  must  keep  a constant  eye  upon  the  new 
candidates  for  public  favour  that  from  time  to  time  a[)pear.  The 
man  who  ignores  all  new  things  will  in  due  time  find  his  feet  galled 
through  overmuch  walking  in  his  grandfather’s  boots. 


Mi:.  Thomas  Moors’.s  IIutikkmknt.  In  conaefjnonco  of  the  mis- 
aj<pe.i.s  t.,  (;,d8t  on  tliiH  subjoot,  wo  aro  reijiiosted  by 
Mr.  Mooio  to  state  more  explicitly  that  it  is  from  the  co-oditorshfp of  the 
<hndcncrH'  (Jhronidc  tliat  lie  lias  recently  “ retired.” 


aii^njieoj.i  eKAI.  OOCIhTY  01'  1<  RANOK  Will  hold  its  soririf/ 

abZtThe  f M lowing  days,  its  great  summer  exhihitiou 

about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  autumn  show  about  the  end  of  October. 

Messrs.  Wiimuam  Pa^  anu  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  Herts  will 
nLtThe  25Sn^^^^^^  Palace  on  Saturday 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In.stitution. — Mr.  E It  Cutler 

pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  this  Institution  have  received  from  the  Arthur  Veitch  Memorial 
Committee  the  sum  of  £800  14s.  2d.,  being  the  amount  collected  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  deceased  gentleman.  The  amount  will  bv 
the  ^press  desire  of  the  Memorial  Committee  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund.”  oi 

, a full  Index  to  their  excel- 

lent Manual  of  the  Coniferae.  It  fills  eight  pages,  and  is  so  printed  that 
it  can  be  inserted  in  the  vo^me  by  any  one,  and  then  becomes  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  th^e  work  They  inform  us  that  any  possessors  of  the 
Manual  who  wish  to  obtain  the  index  will  be  supplied  on  makimr  appli- 
cation to  them  for  it.  Since  the  work  appeared  we  have  had  freouent 
occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  have  found  it  quite  an  indispensable  feature 
or  a norticuitural  library. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.— The  third  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library  a few  days  since, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson.  From  the  report  and  balance 
sheet  presented  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously  adopted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  society  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  members  and 
subscribers  now  iiumber  over  700,  and  the  income,  including  the  balance 
or  8s.  lOd.  from  previous  years,  amounted  to  £1,206  4s.  lOd.  The 
disbursements  were  £912  19s.,  leaving  a balance  of  £284  5s.  lOd.  or  a 
profit  of  £50  on  the  year’s  work. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Foe  several  years  I failed  to  secure  a good  display  of  calceolarias 
when  bedded  out.  Although  we  always  put  out  good  plants  and  made  the 
soil  for  them  rich  with  manure,  the  plants  would  die  away  in  a most 
mysterious  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beds  presented  any- 
thing but  a respectable  appearance.  At  that  time  we  kept  our  plants 
through  the  winter  in  frames  as  we  do  now,  and  at  the  end  of  March  they 
were  planted  out  on  a south  border,  and  lifted  at  the  usual  time  and 
planted  where  they  were  to  flower. 

If  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  is  any  guide,  it  would  appear 
that  planting  them  in  a south  border  was  quite  a mistake,  for  in  these 
seasons  they  have  been  all  that  we  could  desire.  Out  of  several  hundred 
plants  that  were  bedded  out  last  year  and  the  previous  one  we  did  not 
lose  three  per  cent.,  and  they  grew  well  from  the  first  and  flowered  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Our  practice  now  is  to  prepare  a bed  of 
fairly  good  soil  on  a north  border  shaded  by  a high  wall,  and  about  the 
end  of  March  we  put  out  the  calceolarias  about  nine  inches  apart  each 
way.  I believe  overcrowding  at  this  time  would  result  in  producing  a 
weak  growth  and  make  them  more  tender.  We  protect  them  with  solne 
spare  frames  until  the  end  of  April.  For  the  first  fortnight  after  they  are 
in  the  frames  they  are  kept  rather  close  in  cold  weather  ; at  other  times 
the  lights  are  taken  oflf  both  night  and  day.  The  chief  point  seems  to 
be  to  keep  the  plants  exposed  as  fully  as  possible  when  it  is  not  actually 
freezing,  so  as  to  keep  them  hardy. 

In  this  way  we  obtain  sturdy  dwarf  examples  that  lift  with  good  tufts 
of  roots,  and  when  lifted  and  planted  carefully  do  not  suflJer  much  from 
being  moved.  I think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  earlier  they 
are  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  the  better  they  are  likely  to  succeed; 
but  as  in  our  case  early  planting  is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  beds 
being  occupied,  we  devote  a little  extra  attention  to  their  preparation  in 
the  manner  described.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  amount  of  care 
devoted  to  preparing  them  will  avail  anything  if  they  are  planted  later 
than  the  middle  of  May  in  a poor  soil.  Where  it  is  practicable,  I 
advise  that  they  should  be  put  out  where  they  are  to  remain  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  if  there  is  danger  of  morning  frost  occurring,  a few 
green  branches  placed  over  them  will  aflbrd  sufficient  shelter. 


Tue  Copious-flowered  Crab.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
flowering  trees,  and,  although  it  has  been  iu  the  country  for  some  years,  is  so 
seldom  met  with  in  gardens  that  its  e.\iateuoe  would  not  seem  to  bo  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  It  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  the  countries 
which  have  done  so  much  to  embellish  our  gardens  with  quantities  of  flower- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  many  of  which  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climate  quite  as  well  as  those  tliat  arc  indigenous  to  the  kingdom.  Its  flowers 
are  alike  beautiful  in  their  dill'erent  stages  of  development,  before  opening, 
the  long,  pliant,  drooping  shoots,  densely  clothed  their  entire  leugtli  with  the 
large  crimson-red  buds,  aro  equally  as  efl'ootive  as  aro  the  pale  pink  fully- 
expanded  flowers  which  it  produces  iu  sucli  profusion  as  to  form  complete 
wreaths  a foot  and  a half  to  two  feet  long.  It  grows  to  tho  size  of  a small 
dwarf  tree,  the  branches  of  a weak  willow-liko  character,  pendent  in  habit  : 
and  it  seems  to  resist  our  severest  winters  equally  as  well  as  tho  common 
English  Crab.  Several  oxamplos  of  it  that  wo  planted  just  before  tlio  severe 
frost  sot  in  at  the  close  of  1S80  have  stood  in  exposed  situations  coinplctely 
uninjured,  and  bloomed  in  tlie  following  spring  as  if  they  had  nob  bei'ii  moved. 
This  Tyrns  seems  to  bo  at  homo  in  any  description  of  soil  tliat  will  grow 
ordinary  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  It  looks  tho  best  in  tho  form  of  a 
stanilard,  or  a straight  stem  some  live  foot  in  height,  whieli  allows  its  drooping 
shoots  to  bo  seen  to  advantage.  'I’liis,  and  others  of  tho  I’yrus  family,  might 
with  ailvantage  bo  much  more  freely  used  in  |ileii8uro  ground  i than  they  are, 
(Si)teially  in  company  with  evorgi eons,  tho  somowhat  somhiv  appearance  of 
which  they  relievo. — Kroiii  /l/.iVoi/  j Fiou'i  r O’ ii rifc/i  for  .lanunry. 
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Iv0ual  SJovticulturnl  Socittu. 

ANNIVERSAEY  MEETING,  Eeiiruakt  14. 

The  anniversary  moetino  of  tlio  Society  was  bold  in  the  Council  Room  on 
tho  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last,  tlioRiftbt  lion.  Lord  Aberdare,  president,  in 
the  chair.  Ilia  Lordship  was  supported  at  the  council  table  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  liart.,  M.P.,  Major  Mason,  Dr.  Ho;'",  Colonel  Clarke,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Harper  Crewe,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wilson.  There  was  a rather 
small  attendance  of  Fellows,  of  whom  but  few  were  horticulturists. 

After  tho  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  had  been  duly  read  by  tho 
secretary  and  signed,  tho  election  of  Follows — twenty-seven  in  number — was 
proceeded  with,  and  Dr.  Masters  and  Mr.  J.  Leo  were  appointed  scrutineers 
of  the  ballot  for  officers  and  members  of  Council. 

Lord  Aberdare,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  tho  report,  which  was  taken 
as  road,  said  that  tho  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  so  satisfactory  a condi- 
tion that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  occupy  the  attention  of  tho 
meeting  for  any  considerable  time.  That  tho  Fellows  generally  were 
satisfied  with  tho  present  state  of  affairs  was  evident  by  tho  fewness  of  the 
numbers  present,  for,  although  it  was  generally  said  that  when  a man  was  suf- 
fering from  adversity  his  friends  deserted  him,  it  was  not  so  with  the  society, 
and  in  proof  of  this  it  would  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
affairs  of  the  society  were  at  its  lowest  ebb  they  had  the  room  very  closely 
packed.  Before  proceeding  to  refer  to  those  points  in  tho  report  most  worthy 
of  their  attention,  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  supply  an  omission  in  it,  and 
allude  to  the  great  loss  whioh  the  society  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Denny,  who  throughout  the  time  he  was  a member  of  the  Council  had 
laboured  most  assiduously  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  society.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Fellows  on  the  steady  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  tho  society,  and  would  mention  that,  although  there  had  been 
a slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  life  Fellows,  thei'e  had  been  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  ordinary  Fellows,  of  whom  fourteen  paid  four  guineas,  and 
the  remainder  two  guineas  annually.  His  Lordship  also  briefly  referred  to 
the  litigation  with  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  the  great  advantage  the 
society  afforded  the  Fellows  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds,  the 
Sanitary  and  Smoke  Abatement  exhibitions  which  had  been  held  at  South 
Kensington,  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  horticultural  work  that 
had  been  done  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  year. 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Guedelb,  and  on  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried  unanimously.  As 
the  result  of  the  ballot,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  William  Haughton  treasurer.  Major  F.  Mason  secretary.  Lord  Alfred 
S.  Churchill,  Major  F.  Mason,  and  Mr.  William  Haughton,  expenses  com- 
mittee-men ; Mr.  R.  A.  Aspinall,  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  West, 
auditors ; and  Mr.  Edmund  Giles  Loder,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles,  and  Mr. 
William  Lee,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  members  of  Council  to  fill  the  ordinary 
vacancies,  in  each  case  unanimously. 


potatoes;  and  from  America  a number  of  unnamed  seedlings.  'The  season 
jnoving  favourable  for  these,  the  exi)erimcnt*  were  very  successful,  and  the 
Committee  were  enabled  to  recounnend  seventeen  varieties  for  the  Sociidy's 
Certificates  on  account  of  their  improved  quality  and  appearance.  Some 
now  peas  were  also  grown,  and  of  these  three  kinds  received  certificates. 
There  were  also  many  minor  varieties  of  vegetables  which  received  attention. 

'The  kinds  of  raspberries  in  cultivation  being  numerous,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  institute  a trial  to  ascertain  their  respective  merits 
and  character.  With  this  view  a large  collection  has  been  secured,  and  the 
res\ilt  of  the  investigation  will,  when  completed,  be  published  in  tho 
Journal.  Experiments  will  also  bo  instituted  in  the  coming  season  to 
ascertain  tho  distinctive  characters  and  uses  of  new  varieties  of  peas, 
lettuce,  tomato,  and  shallot. 

'The  Floral  Committee  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  examining  begonias, 
of  which  the  Society  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  exist- 
ing ; and  pelargoniums,  of  which  many  striking  varieties  were  presented 
by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  Pompone  dahlias,  nasturtiums,  pentstemons, 
gloxinias,  ceanothus,  ncriums,  and  other  miscellaneous  plants  have  been 
examined. 

Tho  crops  of  fruit,  though  below  an  average,  nevertheless  furnished 
good  opportunities  for  pomological  investigators  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  subject,  there  being  a collection  of  268  varieties  of  apples  alone,  arranged 
for  examination  in  the  fruit  room.  The  vines  in  the  great  conservatory 
continue  to  supply  abundant  crops. 

'The  tea  roses,  which  in  accordance  with  the  intention  announced  in  last 
year’s  report,  have  been  planted  in  the  orchard  house,  are  making  satisfac* 
tory  progress. 

'The  rockery,  which  was  formed  a few  years  ago,  has  been  a great  attrac* 
tion  to  the  Fellows  and  visitors.  It  is  planted  with  the  choicest  rock  and 
alpine  plants,  which  are  now  well  established,  and  has  during  the  year  been 
considerably  enlarged. 

'To  aid  in  fostering  a taste  for  hardy  border  flowers,  the  Council  have 
largely  increased  the  number  of  those  formerly  in  the  garden. 

The  applications  of  942  Fellows  were  granted  as  follows : — 18,886  plantSi 
16,644  packets  of  seeds,  4,000  gladiolus  bulbs,  5,472  strawberry  runners  and 
cuttings  of  fruit  trees ; total  distribution,  45,002. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  choice  varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
seed  of  a selected  strain  of  begonia  will  be  distributed  during  the  present 
year. 

The  sales  of  garden  produce  during  the  year  appear  in  the  accounts.  A 
large  quantity  of  grapes  still  remain,  which  are  being  disposed  of. 

A requisition  having  been  made  by  the  Chiswick,  Turnham  Green,  and 
District  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  presi- 
dent, for  the  use  of  the  garden  in  which  to  hold  an  exhibition,  the  Council 
gave  their  consent,  and  a show  was  held,  which  was  so  numerously  attended 
and  successful  that  the  Council  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  bo 
encouraged  to  make  a similar  use  of  the  garden. 
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The  Council  have  again  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the  increase  in 
their  numbers,  and  in  their  income,  which  the  past  year  has  shown,  and  the 
more  so  as  such  increase  has  for  several  years  past  been  progressive  in  both 
respects.  The  receipts  from  the  Great  Show  again  suffered  from  unfa- 
vourable weather,  which  marred  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  display  made  by 
the  exhibitors  and  seriously  affected  the  attendance  of  the  public.  The  loss 
entailed  thereby  upon  the  finances  of  the  Society  fortunately  was  small,  and 
the  evening  fete,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows,  much  more 
than  paid  its  expenses.  The  promenade  shows  in  the  conservatory,  which 
are  steadily  growing  in  the  public  favour,  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  scientific  work  of  the  fortnightly  committee  meetings,  of  which  they 
were  an  extension.  They  have  been  a source  of  enjoyment  to  the  Fellows 
and  their  friends  who  attended  them,  and  have  contributed  large  and  atten- 
tive audiences  at  the  interesting  lectures  delivered  at  them,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  extenso  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  The  other  minor 
shows,  including  those  of  the  Auricula  and  Pelargonium  Societies,  main- 
tained their  usual  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  afforded  much  pleasure 
to  visitors.  The  Lawn  Tennis  Courts  have  been  much  used  and  appreciated 
by  the  Fellows  resident  near  the  South  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  for  the  purposes  of 
which  the  Council  granted  the  use  of  a large  part  of  the  arcades  of  the 
Society,  proved  a success  financially,  and  the  Council  trust  has  been  useful 
to  the  nation,  by  teaching  in  a visible  and  practical  way  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  the  best  external  means  of  preventing  and  alleviating 
disease. 

The  Council  wish  to  record  their  sense  of  the  cordial  and  pleasant  nature 
of  their  relations  with  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  exhibition. 

The  Smoke  Abatement  exhibition,  which  is  still  in  progress,  will,  the 
Council  hope,  effect  practical  good  in  diminishing  waste  of  fuel,  and  the 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  destruction  of  plants  which 
smoke  occasions  in  and  around  our  great  cities,  towns,  and  manfacturing 
districts. 

The  Council  have  no  doubt  the  aid  they  have  given  to  the  laudable 
objects  of  these  exhibitions  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Fellows. 

The  suit  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  against  the 
fjociety  and  the  Debenture  Holders,  the  position  of  which  was  fully 
explained  to  the  Fellows  in  last  year’s  report,  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice 
Fry  in  June  last,  and  was,  after  hearing,  dismissed  with  costs,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  representative  of  the  Debenture 
Holders.  Against  this  judgment  the  Commissioners  have  appealed,  and  the 
Council  believe  the  appeal  will  very  shortly  come  on  for  hearing.  If  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry  be  affirmed,  as  the  Council  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  hoping  will  be  the  case,  the  Society  will  be  placed  in  a much 
more  advantageous  position  than  it  has  occupied  for  many  years. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Society  has  been  carefully  attended  to  during 
the  year. 

The  Chiswick  Garden  has  been  maintained  in  a high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  has  enabled  the  Council  to  have  much  useful  experimental  work  carried 
out  there.  In  this  work  the  Fellows  appear  to  take  an  increasing  interest, 
and  the  public  generally  receive  as  authoritative  the  results  which  have 
been  attained. 

The  Fruit  Committee  have  had  under  examination  242  different  sorts  of 


Balance  Sheet,  31st  Decehbeii,  1881. 


Dn.  £ s.  d. 

To  Sundry  Creditors — 

1880  25  9 2 

1881  1,375  7 7 

1,400  16  9 

„ Lite  Composition  Account 410  0 9 

„ Additional  Debenture  (C.  J.  Freake)  5,000  0 0 

,,  Legacies  received  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,887  8 9 

,,  General  Revenue  Account — Balance  carried  forward  ..  1,721  4 1 


£10,419  10  4 

Cii.  £ s.  d. 

By  Capital  Expenditure  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,111  0 2 

,,  Debtors,  viz: — 

31st  Deo.,  1880.  1881. 

Annual  Subscriptions  outstanding  351  15  0 54  12  0 

Garden  Produce  . . . . . . 20  2 9 142  IS  9 

Sundries  0 12  8 23  13  0 


221  3 9 

,,  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  . . . . 8 3 11 

378  10  5 229  7 8 607  18  1 

,,  Investment — 

3 per  Cent.  Consols 1,892  11  3 

,,  Cash  at  Bankers’  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 786  0 5 

,,  Petty  Cash  in  Hand  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  22  0 .3 


£10,419  10  4 

We  have  examined  the  above  accounts  with  the  books  and  vouchers,  and  we  find 
the  same  correct. 

•John  Lee,  7 

R.  A.  Aspinall,  v Auditors. 

28th  January,  1882.  J.ts.  F.  West,  j 


Annual  Revenue  Account  Top.  the  Year  ending  31si  Deceheee,  ISSl. 

Dr. 

Cash  caid.  Debts  payable  Total. 

a.  d.  £ s.  cl.  £ s.  d. 


To  Establishment  Expenses — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries 

262 

0 

4 

Wages.. 

253 

15 

4 

Printing,  Stationery,  and 
Cards 

120 

9 

6 

Postage 

58 

4 

3 

Gas 

26 

14 

3 

Miscellaneous 

277 

16 

7 

Law  Charges. . . . . . 

50 

0 

0 

,,  Special  Expenses  in  Relation  to  Horticultur 

Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
on  Botany  . . 

150 

0 

0 

Plant  and  Seed  Distribution 

84  12 

2 

Journal 

0 

0 

0 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 

79 

7 

8 

Grants  in  aid 

55 

0 

0 

3 53  13  7 1,102  13  10 


368  19  10  134  12  0 503  11  lO 
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'J  HR  CARDRNRRS'  MAGARINR. 


I'lCIiRUARY  l8,  1882. 


Debts  payable. 

<1.  £ s.  d. 


Total. 

£ H.  d. 


lo  Chiswick  Garden  Kxpon.scs — £ d'* 

Kent,  Kates,  Taxes,  and  lii- 
^ siiranco 18,5  ()  ;.j 

, 1,052  18  8 

iniplenicnts,  Manure,  &c  . , 13.5  7 3 
Coal  and  Coke  lOR  in  <• 

••  ..  ::  55  1^0 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.  . . 51  1')  8 

Superintendent’s  Salary  . . 150  0 () 

Wiiter 3 0 ,, 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 6117  8 

„ Jvcnsington  Gordon  Expenses-  ' ^ ® ^ ® 

Kates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  411  19  ,3 
Superintendent's  Salary  . , 10()  ()  0 

^“■'>0."'’  3 G 

217  0 6 

t^oai  and  Coke  . . . , 43  0 0 

Implements  and  Manure  ..  11  IG  7 

Water 5 1 G 

Heading  Koom  . . . . 21  9 9 

Bands j;  ^ 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 20  9 0 

• T...  1.301  0 1 

::  ExhTtfoL- 

Advertising  . . . . , . 322  3 3 

Prizes  and  Medals  . . . . 32  9 0 

93  17  0 

Superintdt.  of  Flow'er  Shows  25  0 0 

Babour  97  19  4 

Judges’  Fees 0 0 0 

Sundries  177  10  <) 

Police 20  18  0 

7C9  17  4 


lOG  11  1 


1,527  17  2 
285  7 10 


786  2 0 1,555  19  4 


Balance  to  General  Revenue  Account  _ ^“-714  6 11  1,375  7 


7 7,089  14  6 
. 442  12  7 


Ck. 

By  1/15  Life  Compositions  . . , . 

„ Annual  Subscriptions 
,,  Exhibitions 

„ Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition 
,,  Evening  Fete 
,,  Daily  Admissions  . . 

,,  Garden  Produce  . . 

,,  Packing  Charges  , . 

„ Miscellaneous  Receipts 

,,  “Davis  Bequest.” — Interest  appropriated 
under  provisions  of  Trust  towards 
Prize  Money 


9 


Cash 
received. 
■E  s.  d, 
501  4 0 
4,056  3 0 
1,203  12  11 
186  5 
347  10  0 
347  14  6 
443  18  9 
36  12  6 
126  0 4 


02  1 7 


Debts 
receivable. 
£ s.  d. 

54  12'  0 


3 0 0 
142’is'  9 

20  is"  0 


the  same  correct. 


28th  January,  1882. 


X’7,311  3 4 221  3 9 


John  Lee, 

R.  A.  AsriNALL, 
Jas.  F.  West, 


General  Revenue  Account,  31st  Decbmeee,  1881. 


Dr.  £ g 

To  Balance  carried  forward  1,721  4 1 


Tl,721  4 1 


Cr. 


By  balance  of  Revenue  Ac* 
count  brought  forward 
1st  January,  1881  . . 


£7,532  7 

1 

Totals. 
£ s. 

d. 

501  4 

0 

4,110  15 

0 

1,203  12 

11 

186  5 

9 

350  10 

0 

347  14 

6 

586  17 

6 

36  12 

6 

146  13 

4 
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Sir  Irevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Eeirrate  exhibited  a 
«pl™d*d  Bpecunen  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellumf  beariSf  about  tbdrtv 
hncly-doveloped  spikes,  and  three  superb  examples  of  Odonto^lossum 
Kuckerianum  bearing  magnificent  spike.s.  The  award  of  a medal  was 
^commended  for  the  specimen  of  O.  pulchellum,  G.  F.  Wilson  Eao 
Weybridge,  sent  a glorious  spike  of  one  of  ;the  large-flowered To’rm^  of 

S tSlme  spectes!''^  beautifully-spotted  variety 

Mr  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place  near 
U bridge,  exhibited  a fine  bank  of  cinerarias,  of  which  the  plants’  were 
lemarkable  for  their  compact  habit,  and  the  flowers  for  their^large  size 
splendid  colour,  and  high  fiuish.  Mr.  Wiggins  also  staged  a largfcollec- 
® primulas,  in  which  were  several  of  the  new 

of  Alhn  Hillingdon  Place,  and  a score  or  so  of  grand  specimens 

Tom  ^m°ugst  the  new  varieties  were  Meteor  and  Purple 

Gem,  which  have  already  had  certificates  conferred  upon  them  • Rose 
sGe^fuJ  ^^ficent  variety  with  flowers  of  a rich  rose  cobur,  of  immense 
Carmine  Gem,  a beautiful  carmine-red  flower,  and 
Magenta  Gem,  which  had  a certificate  conferred  upon  it.  A medal  was 

St  tank  S®  Twickenham,  exhibited  a magni- 

wet  grS  andTo  “ ^^^riy  two  hundred  plants  exceedingly 

cruS"’' Sons  S wanley,  staged  a large  basket  of  Cineraria 
cruenta,  an  old  and  very  attractive  species  with  showy  flowers  of  a bright 

also  ® ;^.^’^ltiiral  Commendation  was  awarded  ; the  fi^rm 

also  sent  a plant  and  cut  flowers  of  the  pleasing  Agathsa  coelestis. 

brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Fruit  Committee  were  few 
m numbCT,  but  remarkably  good.  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  LockingeiPark,  Wantage 
taged  nine  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  grapes,  and  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal ; Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Son,  Mlidstone.  exhibitersevera^ 

Neville  contributed  two  dishes  of 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  Burleigh  House,  Stamford,  for 

primula  Gilbert's  Harbinger.— K superb  fancy  polyanthus,  with  immense 

giganUum  compactum.—K  grand  light  variety  with 

TomIZTT  remarkable  for^their  Lbstn'e 

Mossrs.  W.  aud  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  for 

weeping  variety  of  elegant  habit. 

commit thSwt“!S"^  variety,  the  habit  robust  and 

compact,  the  flowers  of  immense  size,  very  stout  in  substance,  beautifully 

P^>^®  rich  magenta  colour.  Without  question  this  is  one  o^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  yet  introduced,  and  marks  a 
^ m improvement  of  these  valuable  flowers. 

To  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  Hillingdon,  for 

Cgclamen  persiciim  giganteum  roseum  compactum.  ~ A.  very  beautiful 
variety,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a pleasing  sh^de  of  rosy  pink  the  lea vL 
beautifully  marbled,  and  the  habit  very  compact.  ’ 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

anloggne  cristata  Lemoniana.—k  beautiful  variety,  differing  from  the 
^G^  aTf  .l^^o^-coloured  blotch  on  the  labeflum. 
sport  from  Hiflingdon,  Tonbridge,  exhibited  L'esino  formosa^  a 

sport  trom  I.  Lindeni,  with  rose  and  cream-coloured  varieo-ation  It  is 

St'asST*  “■*  oommittre”SqlJdt„ 


£1,721  4 1 

the  sJm^correcL““®‘^  and  vouchors,  aud  we  find 

John  Lee,  l 

28th  January,  1882.  ^as^'f^  We"st?’  J 

MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES 
On  this  occasion  the  great  features  of  the  meeting  were  the  primulas 
c ncrarias,  and  cyclamens,  and  these  were  staged  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
nearly  fill  the  Council  Room,  and  produce  a rich  aud  most  efTeetive  display 
ChLw  noteworthy  were  the  primulas  from  Henry  Little  Es?‘ 

Chiswick;  and  the  cyclamens  from  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  the  attrLtive  basket  of 

Sr  rrtW  the  grapes  from 

ur;,nn'^“  Chiswick  came  a grand  bank  of  double 

tfons  and  Double  White  fo?decora- 

tions  and  supplying  cut  flowers  was  forcibly  demonstrated.  The  snlendid 
varieties  raised  at  Burleigh  House  were  also  well  represented  Of  the  latter 

1 orples.  which  have  lilac  and  ros; 


'V  T»11ULI 

of  a dwarf  strain  of  cinerarias 
/.r.Lt  . >"0fiulcd  also  good  oxamiilos  of  Cooloe'vno  eristnln  (' 

l.».,l,tullj.U,„l.ri»t«d  or  a id.a.i.TdMrq; 


SCIENTIFIC  STOKING. 

delivered  a lecture  on  this  subiect  in  the 
Suol  TbTf  m connexion  with  the  Smoke  AbateS  LhE 

combustion  0/  smoke  ,’'®d"^rite  to  ensure  the  thorough 

eXo  feet  of  No  less  than  240,000 

cubic  teet  of  air  was  required  to  consume  a single  ton  of  coal  Next  to  the 

SreX'^SXJdnr^  air  supply,  a uniform  supply  of  coal  had  to  be 
ensured.  The  lecturer  gave  a historical  review  of  the  different  methods  which 
had  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  to  attain  these  ends.  Valuable  principles 

abatement  was  thought  out  and  even  put  into  practice  as  long  ago  as  1801  by 

W an"  in"rWd“®°6’  regulate  the  supply  of  air  from  above 

by  an  inclined  hopper  Various  methods  of  “ hand- firing  ” were  then 
explained,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  arched  perforated  pl.ate,  throwin<r 
the  coal  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  and  throwing  the  coal  at  freciiient 

XthnJ^wr'^/r  „The  best  result  was  att.aiued  by  tlii  hast 

othod,  which  kept  up  a thin  and  fierce  fire,  and  produced  a minimum  of 
smoko.  The  earliest  attempt  at  mechanical  hand-firing  was  Brunter’s 
pfnXr^^rf®’  r ^hich  the  fresh  coal  aUvays  fell  on  hot 

T ® patent,  m 18.30,  applied  the  same  principle  to  vortical 
M <n  Improvements  were  effected  m mechanical  firing  by  Vicars,  Sinclair 
M Dougall,  and  I^iapp.  Ihe  chief  excellence  of  Knapp’s  stoker  was  that  it 
accurately  adjusted  by  self-aoting  mechanism  both  the  quantity  of  coal 
Xjiris  wT-  G Wjrii  which  it  was  carried  forward.  'There  wore  other 

nr  th«  X ® bo  described  .as  “haml-firi.ig,”  but  required  macliinery 

for  the  oarriago  of  the  fuel  and  the  adjustment  of  the  supply.  The  earliest 

jLrrir®!  ^'^sbie  fiimaoo.  The  next  system 

Icsor  bod  was  M Millaii  s,  in  which  .a  miiubor  of  b.ars  wore  loft  out  in  tho 
in  (Idle  of  the  firo-lloor  and  tlioir  place  supplied  by  a box,  tho  bottom  of 
wliioh  was  the  top  of  a bogie,  supported  on  a tramway,  which  oxtoudod 
uiKlor  1 10  bars  and  out  into  the  ashpit,  whore  a bunker  was  placed,  wliioh, 
when  filled  with  coal,  was  run  along  the  tramway  until  it  displaced  the  bogie. 
Uio  coa  was  then  by  a niecliaiiical  applianoo  forced  into  tho  llro.  Tho 
ooturor  llioti  explained  lim  own  patent  lurnaco-foodiiig  aiiparatus,  in  which 
by  moans  of  tiilios  ami  screws,  the  coal  was  oarriod  forwaial  ami  liftod.  Tho 
co.al  was  supplied  to  the  bottom  of  tlio  fire,  wliioli  was  uiiivoraallv  admitted 
to  ho  tho  host  method,  and  tho  arraiigoiuouts  woro  siioli  that  tho  iced  of  ooal 
was  ovoii  throughout  tho  oiitiro  length  of  tho  lira,  the  lire  was  .always  clear 
ami  hot,  there  was  110  smoko,  aud  a groat  cooiioiiiy  of  fuel  was  olVootod. 
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JMICSSKS.  AV.  15.  UOWK  AND  CO.’S,  TIIK  J5AUB0URNE 
NU HSEKIES,  AV()KCESTP:E. 

Tt  ia  many  years  siiioo  tho  liiivbourno  Nurseries  at  Worcester  were  first 
foimdofi,  ami,  like  many  oUier  establis  liuients  of  tliia  cliaractor,  tlioy  have 
grown  from  small  to  large  dimensions.  It  was  perhaps  some  eighty  years 
since  that  Mr.  Higgs  first  started  in  business  ; he  was  succeeded  by  Mr- 
Tiipp,  who,  in  his  turn,  gave  place  to  Mr.  Archibald  Wood,  under  whose 
fostering  care  tho  business  was  largely  developed.  The  proprietorship  is 
now  known  as  Messrs.  W.  B.  Kowe  and  Co. 

So  much  has  tho  business  developed  during  the  past  eight  years  that 
while  in  1873  there  were  but  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  there  are  now  sixty-five 
acres  under  culture.  The  nurseries  are  admirably  situated.  On  tho  right-hand 
side  of  the  main  road  from  Worcester  to  Droitwich,  and  about  one  mile  out  of 
Worcester,  is  situated  the  home  nursery,  with  the  dwelling  house  and  glass 
structures.  This  nursery  includes  some  thirty  acres  or  so  of  ground  running 
southward.  Opposite  is  another  nursery  some  thirty-five  acres  in  extent, 
stretching  from  the  Droitwich  to  the  Ombersley  road,  and  most  conveniently 
situated  for  business  purposes.  The  soil  on  both  nurseries  being  a good  sandy 
loam,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  roses,  the  trees 
throwing  out  U large  number  of  fibrous  roots,  which  fits  them  so  well  for 
removal.  The  locality,  comprising  as  it  does  the  fertile  Vale  of  Evesham 
and  other  fruit-growing  districts,  there  is  a large  demand  for  fruit  trees  for 
market  purposes,  and  the  culture  of  these  on  a large  scale  is  one  of  the 
specialities  of  the  Barbourne  Nurseries.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  are  fine  specimens  of  Alianthus  glandulosus,  the  weepiiig 
Camperdown  elm,  a very  fine  pendulous  beech,  Juglans  nigra,  a splendid 
copper  beech,  the  large-leaved  weeping  lime.  &c. 

Nurseries  are  now — much  more  than  they  were  a few  years  ago — famous  for 
specialities.  It  is  probably  this  fact  which  has  kept  some  nurseries  afloat 
during  the  prolonged  depression  in  trade.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  these  could  be  seen  some  30,000  four-year-old 
standard  apples ; 30,000  three-year-old  do.  ; 150,000  stocks  budded  this 
season,  and  among  this  latter  10,000  Echlinville  Seedling,  which  is  in  great 
demand  for  market  purposes,  and  5,000  Lord  Suffield,  which  is  also  a very 
popular  market  variety  j of  standard  pears,  15,000 ; standard  damsons, 
5,000 ; standard  plums  to  a great  extent,  including  5,000  Victoria,  and 
3,000  Early  Prolific,  with  other  leading  plums  in  proportion.  Of  pyramid  and 
dwarf-trained  apples,  pears,  and  plums  there  are  great  numbers  also. 

Roses,  as  standards  and  dwarfs,  and  the  choicer  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties  in  pots,  are  largely  grown  ; of  dwarf  roses  in  the  open  some  60,000  ; 
of  this  number  fully  8,000  are  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  production  of  rose 
trees  has  been  carried  out  to  a large  extent  during  the  summer : of 
manetti  stocks  some  80,000  had  been  budded ; 'the  cultivated  brier, 
10,000 ; and  of  standard  briers,  40,000.  Manetti  and  cultivated  brier 
stocks  are  largely  grown ; of  the  former  400,000,  and  of  the  latter 
200,000.  Other  , specialities  include  Clematis  .Jackmani,  5,000 ; various 
clematis,  3,000;  Tea  roses  in  pots,  10,000,  chiefly  Maiechal  Niel  and 
Niphetos ; Ampelopis  Veitchii,  5,000,  &c.  Many  nurseries  are  maintained  to 
a large  extent  by  what  they  grow  for  the  trade,  and  this  is  true  in  some 
degree  of  the  nurseries  under  notice ; but  a large  and  growing  private  trade  is 
done  also,  especially  among  fruit-tree  planters.  So  great  is  the  growing 
demand  for  these  specialities,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth  are 
kept  under  glass,  that  six  new  houses  are  to  be  erected,  76  feet  by  10  feet 
each,  so  that  the  quantities  produced  may  be  largely  increased. 

Some  other  useful  things  grown  in  large  quantities  comprise  Ceanothus 
as  wall  plants,  Bignonia  radicans  grandiflora,  Passiflora  coerulea,  Berberi- 
dopsis  corallina,  a beautiful  climber  with  bright  coral  flowers,  suitable  for 
training  on  dwarf  walls  and  very  hardy ; Escallonias  of  sorts,  Azalea  amcena, 
A.  amoena  CaldweUi,  and  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

For  propagating  purposes  there  are  some  substantial  glass  erections  : 
one  house,  80  feet  by  10  feet,  is  devotedlsolely  to  clematis  ; a second,  80  feet  by 
20  feet,  to  roses ; a third  of  the  same  dimensions  is  used,  one  half  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  the  other  half  for  various  purposes.  Other  houses 
and  heated  pits  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  tender  plants,  &c. 

In  addition  to  Niphetos  and  Marechal  Niel  roses,  grown  on  the  brier 
stock  in  pots,  the  following  are  also  largely  cultivated  : — La  Marque,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  Climbing  Devoniensis.  The  Banksian  roses,  yellow  and 
white,  are  also  largely  grown,  but  on  their  own  roots. 

Geneva  roses  in  the  open  air  made  an  imperfect  growth  during  the  late 
summer,  drought  having  prevailed  during  the  periods  of  the  spring  and 
summer  growth ; yet  the  general  stock  had  a vigorous  and  healthy  appear- 
ance, standards  and  dwarfs  alike.  The  following  in  the  collection  proved 
to  be  very  fine  and  free  autumnal  bloomers; — Noisette  Am6e  Vibert,  Old 
Common  China,  truly  a wonderful  sight  on  the  brier  stock  ; Madame 
Berard,  very  free  and  fine,  a thoroughly  good  garden  rose;  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Boule  de  Niege,  Baron  Gonella,  very  fine ; 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  La  Prance ; the  latter  one  of  the  best  of  summer  roses. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  appears  to  flower  much  more  freely  on  the  brier  than  on 
the  La  Grifferaie  stock,  and  Marechal  Niel  appears  also  to  stand  much  better 
on  the  brier  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter  than  on  any  other  stock. 

A broad  walk,  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  running  athwart  the 
two  nurseries  affords  an  excellent  display  of  the  value  of  many  orna- 
mental and  pictorial  trees,  which  are  largely  grown  at  the  Barbourne 
Nurseries,  as  a speciality  is  made  of  landscape  gardening,  and  a large 
practice  is  the  result.  Among  the  specimen  ornamental  trees  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  special  mention  are,  Sambucus  nigra  aureum, 
very  fine ; the  weeping  lime ; the  golden-leaved  laburnum,  very  fine 
and  effective  in  spring,  but  it  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  and 
not  in  the  shade;  the  cut-leaved  beech,  very  fine;  the  American  willow; 
the  Chichester  elm,  with  fine  leaves  and  effective  foliage,  a good  stock  to 
work  on,  especially  for  the  weeping  varieties ; the  Kilmarnock  willow,  which 
does  well  worked  on  Salix  caprea ; while  the  American  and  the  common 
golden  does  best  on  the  common  willow;  the  golden  osier,  S.  alba  vitellina, 
is  very  effective  in  winter;  Van  Geert’s  golden  variety  of  the  poplar,  worked 
on  the  black  Italian,  makes  a very  fine  spectacle  in  autumn ; Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  vu’idis  is  a very  handsome  form ; a good  golden  Lawso- 
niana  worked  on  the  common  type  is  also  very  fine ; Picea  nobilis  glaucum 
is  very  handsome,  and  is  increased  by  working  it  on  the  common  Scotch  fir 
in  August  and  September,  and  planting  in  the  open  in  spring,  the  point  of 
the  leading  shoot  being  cut  back  at  midsummer.  The  purple-leaved  berberis 


ia  always  very  effective,  being  of  such  a good  colour;  tho  golden  ash,  very 
fine,  and  when  tho  loaves  ans  green  tho  l)ark  is  golden  ; fern-leaved  birch, 
vorytiue;  standard  Euonymus  ouropieus,  very  good;  tho  variegated  Mahaleb 
cherry,  very  effective;  Alnus  glutinosa  imperialis,  a very  fine  cut-leaved 
varioty  ; A.  elogantissima,  weeping,  very  good;  also  Webbiana  and  tho  old 
silver-leaved.  Ulmus  Kaki,  tho  fan  elm,  is  very  effective,  and  though  not 
thought  to  bo  hardy,  stood  well  here  during  tho  past  winter,  worked  on  the 
wyoh  elm.  These,  and  many  other  subjects  of  a similar  character,  were 
to  bo  seen  in  lino  condition,  and  affording  a good  opportunity  for  selection. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  stated  that  a Worcester  nursery  makes  a leading 
speciality  of  fruit  trees.  There  is  a groat  demand  for  them  liy  planters  in 
the  Evesham  and  Pershoro  districts,  so  famous  for  market  gardening,  and  in 
tho  district  round  Worcester.  Tho  farmers  in  the  western  and  north- 
western districts  are  planting  orchards  largely,  breaking  up  the  pasture 
land  for  tho  purpose.  They  plant  apples,  pears,  and  plums — chiefly 
apples.  Tho  leading  apples  planted  comprise  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Echlinville  Seedling,  Hawthornden,  Juneating,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
SulHeld,  Red  Hawthornden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cellini,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  Warner’s  King ; of  pears,  Clapp’s  Favourite, 
Jargonelle,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Bose, 
Forelle,  Hessle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston,  Duchesse 
d’Angoulome,  Swan’s  Egg,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  and 
Ne  Plus  Meuris  ; offplums,  Cox’s  Emperor,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Diamond, 
Early  Prolific,  Goliath,  Pershore,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria,  and  White 
Magnum  Bonum  ; of  damsons,  the  Prune  alone  appears  to  be  in  great 
demand — this  is  largely  planted,  and  it  is  a favourite  because  the  fruit  is  so 
fleshy  and  the  stone  is  so  small,  standards  only  are  worked ; of ' currants, 
the  Red  Victoria,  the  Black  Naples,'and  Lee’s  Prolific  Black,  and  the  White 
Grape  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  There  is  a white-fruited  black  currant 
having  the  foliage  and  flavour  of  the  latter. 

In  the  nurseries  are  large  breadths  of  fruit  trees,  standards,  pyramids, 
bush,  and  trained,  all  in  the  best  condition,  and  showing  a healthy,  clean, 
vigorous  growth.  One  feature  of  this  nursery  is  the  espalier-trained  apricots 
for  walls,  of  which  there  are  finely-developed  specimens,  with  a distance  of 
nine  inches  between  the  branches.  All  standard  fruit  trees  were  especially 
noticeable  for  their  fine  development,  and  maiden  peaches  on  the  mussel 
stock  are  in  the  finest  form.  Of  gooseberries.  Crown  Bob,  Warrington, 
and  Whitesmith  are  in  large  demand  for  market  purposes,  and  extensively 
grown.  As  it  is  necessary  to  stake  many  of  the  standard  fruit  trees,  bamboos 
are  used  for  the  purpose,  and  are  found  both  serviceable  and  durable. 

The  great  demand  for  many  of  the  finer  varieties  of  clematis  makes  the 
propagation  of  these  quite  an  industry  in  this  nursery.  Such  sorts  as 
Alexandra,  Jackmanni,  of  the  Jackmanni  section  ; Anderson  Henry, 
Excelsior,  Fairy)  Queen,  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  Lanuginosa,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Marie  Lefebvre,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  and  Purpurea  elegans,  of 
the  Lanuginosa  section ; Lucie  Lemoine,  double.  Miss  Bateman,  and 
Standishi,  of  the  Florida  section  ; and  Lady  Bovill  and  Mrs.  James  Bate- 
man, of  the  Viticella  section,  are  grown  in  quantities  to  supply  the  large 
orders  obtained  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  necessarily  circumscribed  space  of  a single 
paper  to  sketch  all  the  most  interesting  salient  points  of  culture,  &c.,  in  a 
large  nursery  establishment.  To  manage  in  a proper  manner,  and  to  pro- 
vide at  the  requisite  times  such  large  stocks  of  certain  articles,  is  a labour 
requiring  great  forethought  and  tact,  and  involving  not  a little  mental 
anxiety.  All  that  is  required  is  a good  system,  and  that  is  in  operation  at 
the  Barbourne  Nurseries.  We  may  add  that  a flourishing  seed  business  is 
carried  on  also  in  one  of  the  leading  streets  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

B.  D. 


CATASETUMS. 

The  genus  Catasetum  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  South  America,  and  also 
in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Catasetwm  should  be  potted  in  pretty  large  pots, 
such  as  a twelve  or  sixteen  size,  but  never  larger  ; that  is,  when  the  plants 
have  got  to  a good  size,  they  should  be  grown  in  the  pots  recommended  ; but 
until  the  plants  are  of  a good  size — that  is,  till  they  have  made  about  six  or 
eight  Ipseudo-bulbs — they  should  be  placed  in  smaller  pots.  When  large 
enough,  they  should  be  potted  in  the  size  mentioned.  The  pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown  should  be  filled  up  about  one-half  with  very  large  potsherds, 
and  over  these  should  be  laid  some  rough  peat,  to  prevent  the  other  portions 
of  the  soil  from  getting  amnogst  the  potsherds.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  should  be  turfy  peat  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  portions  ; the  soil  should 
never  be  more  than  one  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  plants,  when 
potted  and  firm,  should  be  placed  in  the  growing  house,  and  no  water  should 
be  given  to  them  for  some  time,  as  the  moisture  of  the  house  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  them  till  such  time  as  they  have  made  pretty  good  progress. 
When  water  is  given,  it  must  be  given  very  carefully,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
rot  off.  But  when  the  plants  are  strong  they  may  have  plenty  of  water  till 
such  time  as  they  have  formed  their  pseudo-bulbs  ; and  as  soon  as  they  have 
perfectly  finished  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow, 
the  plants  then  should  be  removed  out  of  the  growing  house  into  the  dry  and 
resting  house,  till  about  six  weeks  or  a month  before  their  season'of  growing 
commences.  They  then  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and  should  be 
placed  on  some  dry  shelf  in  the  resting  house  till  they  are  potted,  or  rather, 
till  they  show  some  signs  of  growing,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  do  as  soon 
as  their  season  of  growth  commences.  They  then  should  be  potted,  as  before 
reommended,  and  then  placed  in  the  growing  house  ; and  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  they  will  flower  splendidly,  much  finer  than  if  they  were  kept  in 
the  pots  all  the  season  through.  Before  potting,  all  the  old  decayed  roots 
should  be  cut  off,  as  the  old  roots  are  of  no  use  to  the  plant ; and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  young  roots  are  destroyed,  as  every  young 
root  destroyed  tends  to  weaken  the  plant.  When  the  plants  are  potted  they 
should  be  made  firm  by  tying  them  to  sticks,  so  that  the  plants  cannot  be 
moved  out  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  till  they  gte  firm  hold 
with  their  new  roots,  which  they  will  soon  do. 


ONE  LIVE  TOOTH  is  worth  a dozen  dead  teeth,  and  to  secure  them  from  decay,  and 
render  them  sound  and  white,  daily  use  should  be  made  of  Rowland’s  Odonto,  the  purest, 
most  fragrant,  and  non-gritty  tooth-powder  ever  made.  The  hair  also  may  be  kept  beauti- 
iully  soft,  pliable,  and  glossy,  and  its  liability  to  fall  during,  and  become  dry  during  the 
damp  and  fog  of  winter  may  be  arrested  by  the  regular  application  of  Rowland’s 
Macassar  Oil.  Sold  everywhere.— [Anvx.] 
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CliAWFUED’S  CLIMBING  GENTIAN. 

Tub  climbing  gentians  are  equally  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  are 
rarely  met  with  in  cultivation.  We  have  recorded  in  the  formal  notice  of 
JNew  j Jants  the  appearance  of  a figure  {11.  M.,  0,539)  of  the  remarkable 
Ilimalayan  species  Crawfardia  Meo-mridU,  which  flowered  in  a cool  pit 
at  Ivew  in  the  year  1881.  The  seeds  were  sent  from  Darjeeling  by  Dr- 

ti'A’  Gardens,  Calcutta;  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in 

his  desciiptson  is  evidently  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  its  beauty  althoiioh 
in  a scientific  record  entlnrsiasm  is  scarcely  allowable  He  says^’“  Though 
not  equalling  the  C.  fasciadafa  (B.  M.,  4,838)  in  Uie  cSiK  cj  the 


Sm^Lorrir  I that  c.  luteo-alba  inhabits 

to  loSr/^  t Sikkim,  at  elevations  of  8,000 

Japinj°  ^ ° identical  with  G.  japonica,  of 

This  Crawfurdia  is  a free  climbing  plant  with  a slender  stem  ovate- 
cordate  leaves  of  coriaceous  texture,  bright  green  above  chan’dnr/  to 
purplish  red  in  age.  The  flowers  are  clustered  in  the  leaf  axils  they  are 
green  or  yellovvish  funnel-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a brilliant  red ’berry  of 

but*'  m?ch  ’"®'*?°tely  resembling  the  fruit  of  a fucLia, 

f o’  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  colour.  When 

toese  fruits  or  drops  ’ are  plentiful,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  have 
become  warmly  coloured  with  stains  of  red  and  purple,  this  climbing 


flowers,  which  in  that  plant  are  of  a beautiful  blue-purple  hue  the  I 
hancy  of  the  polished  berries  of  this,  which  are  abuiidanSy  prod’ucod 

dosiJnV r'  c-^lonring  of  its  leaves  and  stems,  Lnder  it  a v 

desirable  greenhouse  plant.  Difleront,  however,  as  these  species  api 

dried,  a, la,!;  Pa:i!f  f!!,"!.!’  diHcrimiiiate  them  w 


dried,  and  1 am  doubtfiil  as  to  their  geographical  limits.  WaHicir'indi 
ided  the  two  species  in  his  ‘ Herbarium,’  and 


seems  to  have  confounded  „„„  npueies  in  ms  • uoroarium,'  and 
Clarke,  who  has  worked  up  the  Contianem  for  the  ‘Flora  of  Jlri 
fiidia,  informs  me  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  their  geographical  liiii 
JJ-to/Tut  ir  t'le  flower  dillicult  to  ascertain  in  a 

and  i,  J ’»  Bio  length  of  the  stii 

^ a thick  •walled  or  fleshy  burry,  or  a subdohiscont  hai 


gentian  presents  a most  beautiful  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the  nnat 
distinctive  forms  of  vegetation  available  for  the  cool  conservatory. 


INDIAN  PINKS. 

lly  W.  Ki;,mi'. 

Muon  has  been  written  at  various  times  on  the  cultivation  of  tho  beauti- 
ful group  of  Diauthi  fainiliarly  known  as  Indian  I'inks  ; but  as  a rule 
tiu)  oliiot'  poiiib  ill  ihoir  cultiiro,  tlio  of  iho  Boud  in  Fobnijify,  is 

mmaod,  luid,  f)[ononilIy  spoalciii^,  Uio  diroebions  appojir  too  l;ito  in*  (ho 
suMon  to  bo  of  iiiucli  service  until  the  following  year,  when  in  all  inmlia- 
bihty  Uiey  are  forgotten.  ‘ 


Feiiuuary  iS,  iSSj. 
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For  many  years  I havo  grown  thorn  largely,  and  I have  long  boon 
convinced  that  to  obtain  tho  lieat  possible  rosults  the  sowing  of  tho  seed 
must  not  be  doferrod  until  tlie  middle  or  end  of  March,  when  most  of 
the  other  flower  seeds  are  sown.  Tliey  are  strictly  perennials,  and  require 
a comparatively  long  season  of  growth  before  (lowering,  and  thoroforo, 
when  they  are  required  in  bloom  early  in  the  snininer  of  tho  samo  year 
as  that  in  which  tho  seed  is  sown,  the  raising  of  a stock  must  bo  com- 
menced before  February  is  out.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  as  late  .as 
tho  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  will  bloom  the  same  year,  but 
it  will  bo  so  late  in  the  summor  that  they  will  contribute  but  little  to  tho 
attractions  of  tho  garden  ; and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  very  little  plea- 
sure is  to  bo  derived  from  raising  and 
attending  to  plants  th.at  tho  frosts 
and  rains  will,  practically  speaking, 
destroy  immediately  on  the  produc- 
tion of  their  first  flowers.  At  tho 
best  our  summers  are  short,  and  it 
behoves  the  cultivator  to  so  shape  his 
course  that  the  display  in  the  flower 
garden  shall  be  as  long  as  possible. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  dilate 
at  some  length  upon  the  great  beauty 
of  the  flowers  of  tho  Indian  pinks,  so 
large  and  attractively  marked  are 
they,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
under  ordinarily  favourable  condi- 
tions, such  as  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  they 
bloom  freely  and  continuously,  and, 
whether  in  a bed  by  themselves  or  in 
the  mixed  border,  they  will  contri- 
bute their  full  share  to  the  attractions 
of  the  flower  garden,  and  whilst 
aftbrding  a pleasing  variety  be  in 
eftectiveness  quite  unsurpassed. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  have  no  time 
to  lose  who  would  have  a bed  of 
Indian  pinks  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  in  which  the  plants  will  be 
in  bloom  as  early  as  the  ordinarj>- 
bedders.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
will  be  to  make  a selection  and  pur- 
chase seeds.  Cultivators  who  do  not 
require  a large  number  of  plants,  and 
have  reasons  for  being  economical, 
will  do  well  to  purchase  the  seed  in 
mixture,  provided  they  are  careful  to 
go  to  a good  firm  for  it.  Otherwise, 
it  is  preferable  to  obtain  the  seed 
under  separate  names  as  ofiered  by 
the  trade.  Of  the  varieties  of  Bian- 
tlms  Heddeivigi,  the  two  compara- 
tively new  formsknown  respectively 
as  Crimson  Belle  and  Eastern  Queen 
are  particularly  noteworthy  for  the 
large  size  and  attractive  colouring  of 
the  flowers.  The  first-mentioned  has 
flowers  of  a rich  rosy  crimson  colour, 
and  those  of  the  latter  are  beautifully 
marked  with  crimson  on  a rich  rose- 
coloured  ground . The  older  varieties 
deserving  special  mention  are  the 
single  and  double  forms  of  La- 
ciniatus,  the  flowers  of  which  havo 
elegantly-fringed  petals  ; Atro-;pur- 
pureus,  double,  deep  maroon -purple; 

Biadematus,  a superb  variety  with 
large  double  flowers  of  various 
colours,  and  Nanus  airo-sanguineus , 
a splendid  compact-growing  form 
with  bright  crimson  flowers.  The 
Indian  pinks  are,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  so  variable  in  character  that 
as  yet  the  seed  growers  appear  to 
have  found  it  impracticable  to  fix 
the  several  varieties.  Consequently , 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
come  true  in  colour,  and  amongst 
the  plants  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  double  varieties  there  will  be 
a considerable  proportion  bearing 
single  flowers. 

Immediately  the  seed  is  obtained 
it  should  be  sown  and  placed  under  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  its  germinating  quickly  ; there  is  no  better  way  of  sowing  it  than 
in  pans  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  a light 
and  comparatively  rich  mixture.  Probably,  the  best  mixture  for 
filling  the  pans  is  one  formed  with  two  parts  each  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  and  one  part  of  silver  sand.  In  filling  the  pans  press  the  soil 
moderately  firm,  and  make  the  surface  quite  level ; then  sow  the  seed 
thinly  and  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  cover  with  a light  coat  of  finely- 
sifted  soil.  This  done,  place  the  pans  in  the  propagating  pit  or  other 
structure  in  which  a temperature  of  about  70  degrees  is  maintained,  and 
where  the  seed  can  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk  bottom  heat.  In  many 
structures  the  bottom  heat  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  pans  upon 


tho  hot-water  pipes,  with  a slate,  tile,  or  a thin  slab  of  stone  under- 
neath, and  advatitago  should  be  taken  of  tho  opportunUy  where  tliero 
is  no  hotbed  available.  Duo  attention  to  tho  niaintainance  of  tho  soil 
in  a nice  moist  state  will  bo  ro([uisite,  especi.ally  if  tho  pans  aro  placed 
on  the  pipes,  but  disastrous  results  will  follow  if  it  is  kept  in  a very 
wot  state.  It  is  not  of  much  consequenco  what  position  tho  pans  occupy 
until  tho  young  plants  begin  to  make  their  ap|)oarauce,  but  from  the 
time  they  boginlio  push  through  tho  soil  until  they  aro  hardened  off  they 
must  bo  within  a moderate  distance  of  tho  glass  to  ensure  a short  stocky 
growth.  Tho  importance  of  preventing  their  being  drawn  up  weakly 
durin'^  the  early  stages  of  growth  renders  it  necessary  to  prick  them  off 
^ into  other  pans  or  into  boxes  as 

soon  as  they  aro  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  before  they  have 
become  crowded.  Tho  pans  should 
bo  filled  with  a mixture  somewhat 
similar  to  that  advised  for  those 
in  which  the  seed  was  sown,  but 
it  must  not  be  quite  so  fine, 
although  not  so  rough  as  to 
render  it  in  any  way  difficult  to 
separate  the  plants  without  in- 
jury to  the  roots  when  they  are 
potted  off  singly.  It  will  be  well 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  propa- 
gating pit  until  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  slight  check 
received  in  being  pricked  off,  and 
then  tho  removal  to  cooler  quar- 
ters will  be  necessary,  for  too  long 
a stay  in  a high  temperature  will 
result  in  a weakening  of  the 
constitution,  from  which  they  will 
not  very  quickly  recover  unless 
the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon 
them. 

A pit  or  frame  in  which  a tem- 
perature of  about  60  deg.  can  be 
maintained  will  be  the  most  suit- 
able. Although  they  will  not  long 
require  so  high  a temperature 
maintained  by  fire  heat,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  put  them  in  a heated 
pit,  so  that  the  growth  may  not 
experience  any  check.  One  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Indian  pinks  is  to  put  out 
large  and  thrifty  plants,  and 
these  can  only  be  obtained  by 
growing  them  on  steadily  from  the 
first  with  just  sufficient  warmth 
to  maintain  them  in  a progressive 
state.  In  a short  time  after  their 
removal  to  the  pit  they  will  require 
more  space,  and  should  be  potted 
ofl'  separately  and  put  into  large 
sixties.  A more  substantial  com- 
post will  now  become  necessary, 
and  it  should  be  prepared  with 
friable  loam  four  parts  and  well- 
rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  a part  each.  For  a week 
or  so  after  the  potting  the  pit 
should  be  kept  rather  close,  and 
then  the  hardening  off  should 
commence  by  gradually  increasing 
the  ventilation  until  the  plants 
can  be  fully  exposed  during  fine 
weather.  Dianthus  Heddewigi, 
and  the  allied  forms,  are  hardy  ; 
but  it  is  not  good  practice  to 
expose  plants  that  have  been 
raised  in  heat  to  frosts,  and  they 
should  therefore  have  much  tho 
same  protection,  and  be  put  out 
about  the  same  time  as  the]  har- 
dier kinds  of  summer  bedders, 
such  for  example  as  the  zonal 
pelargoniums  and  verbenas. 

The  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  summer  quarters, 
although  a very  simple  matter, 
must  have  due  attention  paid 
to  it.  They  require  an  open 
sunny  position,  and  a rather  light  and  comparatively  rich  soil,  and  these 
two  conditions  will  not  be  difficult  to  comply  with  in  most  gardens. 
They  produce  a very  excellent  effect  in  beds  occupying  a more  or  less 
isolated  position,  and  when  planted  in  beds  they  should  be  put  about 
six  inches  apart  each  way.  Very  effective  also  are  they  in  small  groups 
along  the  front  of  the  mixed  border,  and  it  is  a capital  plan  to  put  them 
in  groups  of  three  or  four  plants  each,  with  a space  of  three  or  four  feet 
between  the  groups.  After  they  are  planted  a few  waterings  at  first  will 
be  of  considerable  assistance,  as  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  and  during 
the  summer  season  the  decaying  flowers  should  be  removed  as  becomes 
necessary  to  prevent  exhaustion  from  seed  bearing.  But  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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A SELECTION  OF  LASTPtEAS. 


mmTb?rr.!!°  Hooker's  “Synopsis” 

nuinbcnii<r  153.  Iheso  are  there  classed  under  Ncnhrodium  tn  whiob  +1, 
generio  designation  Lastrea  is  rendered  subsidiary 

dtS^nd  Marl^^^^  L"  uL^rAn  thffool 
favoured  spots  of  the  LVth  Tnd  ^ 
west  would  be  quite  hardy  in  the 
open  fernery. 

Lastrea  Sieholdi  is  also  known  as 
hjenopierls  Sicloldi.  It  is  in  tlie 
way  of  Aspidium  (Lastrea)  podo- 
phyllum, with  entire  pinna),  whereof 
the  terminal  one  is  larger  than  the 
rest.  A tine  stout-textured  fern, 
very  showy  when  in  fruit.  Bein<r 
a native  of  Japan  it  is  well  adapted 
tor  the  cool  house,  and  it  answers 
admirably  in  a large  fern  case. 

Lastrea  (jracilescens  is  a free-o-row- 
ing  cheerful  little  plant  in  the  way 
^ Lastna  thelyptcris,  but  smaller, 
the  difference  in  constitution  is 
greater  than  the  difference  of 
visible  character,  as  this  is  de- 
cidedly tender  and  requiring  warm 
greenhouse  culture,  and  being  sus- 
ceptible to  the  slightest  touch  of 
frost. 

Lastrea.  patens,  probably  iden- 
tical  with  L.  macrournm  and  Ne- 
phrodmm  schizotis,  is  an  old  favourite 
ot  the  tern  house,  where,  when  well 
grown,  it  soon  becomes  conspicuous 
tor  its  light  green  colour  and 
luxuriant  growth.  The  fronds  are 
broadly  lanceolate,  the  pinnse  ses- 
sile, and  cut  into  sub-falcate  seg- 
nients,  those  next  the  rachis  beine* 
larger  than  the  others.  The  rhi- 
zoma  creeps  slowly,  throwing  up 
crowns  as  it  advances,  and  if  left 
alone  for  a few  years  the  plant 
torms  a large  lively  mass  of  bril- 
liant  herbage,  rising  three  to  four 
teet.^  It  is  a native  of  various 
tropical  countries  in  the  old  and 
new  world,  and  requires  the  stove 
or  warm  greenhouse. 

Lastrea  crinita  is  the  Aspidium 
sulcatum  of  Kaulfuss,  and  the  As. 
pidium  strigosum  of  Lowe  (vii  p 
17).  It  is  a handsome  leafy  fern, 
prim  and  precise  in  form,  the 
fronds  deltoid,  the  pinme  pinna- 
tifad  the  segments  slightly  falcate, 
the  texture  herbaceous ; the  colour 
rich  light  green,  except  when  in 
fruit,  when  it  appears  washed  with 
orange.  The  sori  are  produced  in 
regular  sub-marginal  lines  with 
profusion  and  regularity.  Native 
ot  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  A re- 
markably fine  stove  fern,  suitable 
tor  specimen  culture. 

Lastrea  thelypteris,  though  hardy, 
cheap,  and  therefore  well  known,  is 
one  of  the  best  cool-house  ferns'  in 
cultivation.  It  is  the  Female 
Luckier  Fern  of  the  old  writers,  a 
nat^e  of  the  British  isles,  and  of 
all  Europe,  the  Cape,  New  Zealand, 
and  North  America,  but  always 
local,  or  rather  never  S2ireadinf<- 
tar  from  any  one  centre.  It  is  of 
soft  texture,  the  fronds  pinnate, 
the  pinnm  cut  into  blunt  obloii» 
lobes,  light  and  elegant,  the  soil 
almost  covering  the  under  sides  of 
the  trends,  but  minute  and  incon- 
ffio  general  colour  a 
whitish  kind  of  jiale  green.  When 

planted  in  a damp  and  shady  part  LASTREA 

of  the  cool  fern  house  it  spreads 

care  to  keep  it  In  ^chock!  aUhou«hit'^  ‘^I'vays  so  beautiful  that  few  will 
by  its  mild  usurpations.  When  planted  out  any  other  fern 

spot  should  bo  selected  as  wind  ® open-air  fernery,  a sheltered 

its  prosperity.  ’ ' strong  sunshine  toll  severely  against 


its  prosperity. 

\i  ""iS".  'I't  p«.n  »!»,„ 

the  Mountain  Buckler  Fern  of  the  1 and  Newman  ; 

pinme  opposite  on  the  rachis,  cut  info  Ihinroblo!,  ‘iro  pinnate,  the 

Hi/o  regularly  disposed.  'J'his  is  s 1 ! Hon  of  medium 

this  country  its  homo  may  bo  said  to  beTlmTak'°'r"7'” 
and  Oiimberland,  but  it  is  proba'ily  widely  di'^  1 ‘ VVostmoroland 

^ » i I ma  )iy  wi-iely  distributed  111  bleak  and  lioggy 


and  it  is  quite  unfit  for  any  sm^k ^locality  ^ 

what?rou/dt7rtote^^^  this  list,  but  how  or  on 

There^aro  but  few  ferns  thnt^L^^'  commonness  being  a recommendation  ? 
If  we  could  but  fret  the  “ ^ remarkable  a character  and  history, 

we  could  but  get  the  commonness”  out  of  our  heads,  how  we  should  be 

enraptured  with  its  beauty ! for  it 
is  a noble  and  altogether  lovely 
fern,  and  its  accommodativeness  of 
constitution  brings  it  into  the 
front  rank  of  the  weeds  of  the 
world.  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
capacity  to  endure  a diversity  of 
conditions,  and,  strange  to  say,  it 
does  not  vary  much,  considering  the 
diversity  of  circumstances  under 
which  it  lives  and  thrives.  To 
describe  it  would  be  just  to  repeat 
what  everybody  knows,  for  the  man 
who  only  knows  one  fern  by  name 
knows  this  one,  and  it  is  well  for 
him  to  know  so  much.  The  common 
Male  Fern  wiU  thrive  in  any  soil, 
and  will  bear  all  extremes  of 
temperature  common  to  these 
islands.  It  has  a peculiar  adaptive- 
ness to  the  climates,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  natural  soils,  of 
London ; for  the  heavy  loam  (and 
clay  of  the  northern  and  eastern, 
the  gravel  of  the  western,  and  the 
sand  of  the  southern  suburbs  seem 
to  suit  it  equally  well,  and  while 
the  severest  frost  does  not  harm  it 
in  winter,  neither  does  the  fiercest 
heat  in  summer.  But  there  is  a 
best  wag  which  the  fern  grower 
should  be  familiar  with,  because  of 
the  splendid  varieties  of  the  male 
fern  that  are  at  command  for  the 
open  rockery  and  for  pot  culture. 
The  best  way  consists  in  planting 
on  a deep  bed  of  sandy  loam,  rich 
in  ( fibre  and  of  the  most  mellow 
texture,  in  a shady  situation,  and 
during  hot  dry  weather  the  plants 
should  have  an  artificial  shower 
daily,  the  evening  being  the  best 
time  for  it. 

The  varieties  are  many,  and 
many  of  them  are  fine.  The 
grandest  is  the  well  known  Cristata, 
which  has  all  the  fronds  tasselled, 
the  pinnae  being  constructed  as  if 
to  display  as  well  as  supply  the 
material  needed  for  the  tassels  that 
terminate  them.  This  makes  a very 
fine  pot  plant  if  allowed  plenty  of 
root  room  and  overhead  moisture. 
The  following  are  well  worth 
having,  v;z.,  J'rolifera,  Iiicisa,  Loly. 

(lactyla,Abbreviatalh-a.gta,nt),I’iimiia. 

Lastrea  spinulosum  and  L.astrca 
dilatatum  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it 
may  serve  some  useful  purpose  to 
point  out  where  and  how  they 
differ.  The  fii’st  is  the  richer  of 
the  two  in  general  expression,  being 
more  leafy  and  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  filled  up  closely,  so 
that  the  divisions  of  the  pinna)  and 
their  relation  to  the  rachjs  are  in 
a certain  degree  obscure.  On  tho 
other  hand,  L.  dilatatum  is  lighter 
in  expression,  the  divisions  finer, 
and  the  anatomy  more  distinctly 
defined.  In  L.  spinulosum  wo  look 
for  spines,  and  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  pinnules  terminate  in  quasi- 
7>A-i>.-ivTc  spines,  and  thus  tho  name  is  justi- 

I AI ENS.  fied.  In  L.  dilatatum  wo  look  for 

expansion,  and  wo  find  it  in  the 

J anne  Tn  1)  T continuous  in  its  lealiness,  and  thcroforo  I’clntivoly 
r ris’tlol  A moreover  the  pinnules  do  not  terminnto  in  spines,  but 
in  bristles.  As  regards  specific  distinctness  thoro  is  none,  and  lionco  in 
1 1 ooker’s  “ Synopsis  ” they  arc  lumped  togot her. 

innumerable.  The  best  of  them  are  TanaertiMium 
coustnnl),  JMoidea,  M,ofichii.  To  grow  fliose  is 

Zllcieid  '"'as'’’’  ""  1 " I.’V,’'''®'""  shelter  will  usually  be  found 

s Uliuent.  As  regards  soil  they  are  not  particular,  bub  a mellow  sandy  loam 
answers  best,  although  they  will  grow  very  well  in  good  peat. 

v,.rv?:T'i  Hewnted  Fern,  is  extremely  elegant,  both  in  its 

y (g  dm  and  elegant  anatomy  and  its  clear  bright  green  colour.  On  the 
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front  of  a,  rookery  under  ijlasa  it  ia  very  accoptablo,  and  a visitor  may  1)0 
invited  to  pluck  afroml  to  swooton  a piirso  or  pockot-book,  as  it  is  customary 
(or  should  bo  customary)  to  invito  friends  to  take  away  with  them  a fow 
scraps  of  woodrulf  in  tho  mouth  of  May.  It  is  easily  pfrown  in  sandy  peat 
in  which  nodules  of  soft  stouo  are  intermixed.  In  a fora  c.aso  it  thrives  in 
a dolipfhtful  manner. 

Lastrc'i  noveborarensis  is  much  prised  as  a oool  house  and  case  fern,  but  is 
(piito  hardy,  and  will  hold  its  own  in  the  open  rockery  almost  anywlioro. 
The  fronils  rise  about  a foot  hip;h  ; they  are  hairy,  membraneous,  light 
green,  pinnate,  tho  piuntu  deeply  pinnatilid. 

Lastrea  coiitcrmim  comes  in  between  L.  tholyptoris  and  L.  noveboraconsis. 
It  is  a tender  species,  being  a native  of  tropical  America. 

Lastrea  maryinalis  comes  between  L.  h’ilix-mas  and  L.  cristatuiu.  It  is  a 
h.andsomo  North-Amorican  fern,  rising  one  to  two  feet,  bluish  green,  bipin- 
uate,  tho  rhizome  tufty.  It  is  quite  hardy. 


A SHORT  CODE  OP  GLOXINIA  CULTURE. 

Tub  gloxinias  we  have  staged  at  the  various  local  exhibitions  in  oxir 
district  have  for  somo  years  past  attracted  a considerable  degree  of 
attention,  and  several  of  my  friends  have  requested  me  to  give  a brief 
outline  of  tho  way  in  which  they  are  grown.  I have  accordingly  prepared 
a few  notes  on  the  subject,  and  send  them  on  to  you,  thinking  that 
possibly  they  may  bo  of  service  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine.  Tho  specimens  we  exhibit  however  form  a small  part  only 
of  tho  stock,  for  we  find  tho  gloxinias  so  useful  for  contributing  to  the 
attractions  of  tho  conservatory  during  June  and  the  two  following 
months  that  we  grow  them  largely.  We  have  them  of  all  sizes,  from  plants 
in  sixties  to  large  specimens  in  eight-inch  pots  ; but  tho  most  generally 
useful  are  those  in  pots  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  as  they  can  be  more 
readily  arranged  with  other  subjects.  The  specimens  are  certainly  very 
effective,  and  are  the  most  valuable  for  exhibition,  and  a few  plants  should 
be  grown  on  from  year  to  year  until  they  show  signs  of  weakness. 

Those  who  so  prefer  may  begin  with  a stock  of  named  varieties,  but 
owing  to  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  within  the  last 
ten  years  or  so,  varieties  of  the  most  magnificent  character  can  be  raised 
from  seed.  Therefore  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  buy  varieties  with 
names,  and  as  a packet  of  seed,  costing  about  as  much  as  one  plant,  will 
furnish  several  dozen  seedlings,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  equally  as 
good  in  quality,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  urge  at  any  length  the  advan- 
tage of  raising  the  stock  at  home.  The  strains  offered  by  the  leading 
houses  are  all  so  good  that  the  cultivator  is  not  likely  to  go  wrong  in  the 
purchase  of  the  seed,  and  of  course  after  he  has  made  a beginning  he 
will  save  a little  at  home  every  year.  But,  according  to  my  experience, 
it  is  not  a good  practice  to  depend  wholly  upon  home-saved  seed,  and 
those  who  would  make  their  mark  as  cultivators  of  these  flowers  must 
raise  a fewjplants  annually  from  seed  obtained  from  the  seedsman.  By 
this  means  a greater  diversity  of  colour  and  a higher  degree  of  quality 
are  obtained  than  when  the  cultivator  depends  entirely  upon  himself  in 
this  matter.  To  maintain  a good  stock  of  young  and  vigorous  plants  a 
batch  of  seedlings  must  be  raised  every  year.  We  sow  a pinch  of  seed 
annually  in  February,  or  rather  two  pinches,  for  we  buy  a packet  from  a 
firm  that  we  know  to  have  a specially  good  strain,  and  we  sow  also  a 
little  of  our  own  saving.  Shallow  pans,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
are  employed,  and  these  we  fill  with  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  proportions.  The  mixture  is  broken 
up  very  fine,  pressed  moderately  firm,  and  made  perfectly  level  on  the 
surface.  The  best  plan,  when  the  pans  are  filled,  is  to  press  the  soil 
with  a piece  of  board.  The  seed  is  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  and 
somewhat  thinly,  and  then  covered  with  a little  sand.  The  pans  then 
have  squares  of  glass  laid  over  them,  and  are  placed  either  in  the  pro- 
pagating pit  or  in  a cucumber  house.  It  matters  not  in  which  of  these 
structures  they  are  placed,  as  in  either  the  seed  has  the  assistance  of  a 
temperature  of  70  deg.  and  a brisk  bottom  heat.  The  plants  also,  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  have  the  advantage  of  a moderate  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity.  It  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  soil 
is  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state,  that  the  surface  is  shaded  in  bright 
weather,  and  that  the  glass  is  removed  when  the  seedlings  are  well  above 
the  surface.  I would  however  add  that  if  the  pans  are  in  a structure 
occupied  chiefly  with  subjects  that  do  not  require  shading  a piece  of 
paper  should  be  laid  over  the  surface,  and  that  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  squares  of  glass  they  should  for  some  days  be  tilted  by  having  a 
strip  of  wood  placed  underneath  on  one  side. 

The  seedlings  should  remain  in  the  pans  until  they  are  becoming 
crowded,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  as  advised,  they  will  be  of  a nice 
size  before  potting  off  becomes  necessary.  Put  them  first  into  small 
sixties,  then  shift  into  three-inch  pots,  and  from  these  transfer  to  others 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  plants  required  and 
the  progress  they  are  making.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  young 
plants  should  be  removed  from  the  pans  at  once  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
will  generally  be  better  to  remove  a few  at  a time,  and  their  removal  can 
be  readily  effected  with  the  point  of  a tally.  The  compost  for  the  first 
potting  and  the  subsequent  shifts  should  be  prepared  by  the  admixture 
of  yellow  fibrous  loam  and  turfy  peat,  two  parts  each,  well-rotted 
manure  and  leaf-mould  a part  each,  and  a liberal  sprinkling  of  sand, 
sufficient  in  fact  to  give  the  mixture  a gritty  appearance.  For  tho  small 
pots  the  loam  and  peat  must  be  broken  up  fine,  but  afterwards  it  may  be 
used  in  a somewhat  rough  state,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  too  rough. 
Stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil  is  most  hurtful,  and  a sufiicient  drainage 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  it. 

Until  they  are  nicely  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  put 
when  first  potted  off  they  should  remain  in  the  propagating  pit  or 
cucumber  house,  as  the  case  may  be ; but  afterwards  they  must  have 
quarters  that  are  somewhat  cooler,  and  in  which  the  ventilation  is  more 


abundant.  Gloxinias  rociniro  a nithor  high  temperature,  but  it  ought 
not  to  bo  BO  high  as  that  to  which  they  are  usually  subjected,  and  they 
should  not  bo  so  heavily  shaded  as  they  generally  are.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  attempt  to  produce  good  examples  under  tho  shade  of  vines  or  cucum- 
bers ; for,  although  they  will  luxuriate  in  tho  heat  and  moisture  required 
by  those  subjects,  both  loaf  stalk  and  flower  stem  will  bo  so  weak  that 
tho  leaves  and  flowers  will  fall  about  on  their  removal  to  tho  conserva- 
tory, and  tho  latter  will  last  in  good  condition  for  a very  short  time  only. 
Protection  from  brilliant  sunshine  they  must  have,  but  they  ought  to 
have  a position  near  tho  glass,  and  enjoy  full  exposure  to  tho  light  in  all 
but  bright  weather.  They  ought  also  to  enjoy  from  a very  early  stage  a 
moderately  free  circulation  of  air.  J udging  from  many  of  tho  examples 
staged  at  the  exhibitions,  it  would  appear  that  a considerable  number  of 
cultivators  labour  under  the  impression  that  a very  high  temperature,  a 
close  humid  atmosphere,  and  a heavy  shade,  are  tho  mam  essentials, 
whilst  as  a matter  of  fact  they  should  be  avoided.  A temperature  ranging 
from  05  deg.  to  75  deg.,  a moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity,  a free 
without  being  excessive,  circulation  of  air,  and  a light  shading  during 
sunny  weather  are  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
specimens  that  will  bloom  freely  and  be  able  to  bear  uninjured  the  abun- 
dant ventilation  of  the  conservatory.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  roots 
should  be  moderate,  and  after  they  are  established  in  the  pots  m which 
they  are  to  bloom  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a week  will  have  a most 
beneficial  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  plants  having  leaves 
downy  on  the  surface,  they  are  more  or  less  injured  by  the  use  ot  the 
syringe.  I devote  a small  span-roof  house  to  their  use,  and  am  theretore 
better  able  to  comply  with  their  requirements  than  when  they  h^e  a 
place  in  a mixed  collection.  An  ordinary  heated  brick  pit  would  how- 


ever answer  every  purpose,  and  in  one  with  three  or  four  lights  a 
comparatively  large  collection  could  be  grown. 

As  they  go  out  of  bloom  and  show  signs  of  exhaustion  the  water 
supply  is  gradually  withheld,  and  when  the  leaves  have  died  down  we 
place  them  with  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  a structure  in  which  such 
things  as  bouvardias  are  grown.  Here  they  remain  until  January,  when 
the  corms  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  repotted,  and  started  for  flower- 
ing early.  These  are  exceedingly  useful  for  the  production  of  a display 
before  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  bloom.  The  corms  we 
require  for  exhibition  specimens  in  July  and  August  are  not  started  so 
early  ; as  a rule,  not  until  quite  the  end  of  February  and  March  respec- 
tively. Corms  one  and  two  years  old  are  the  best  for  specimens,  as  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  grow  vigorously  and  produce  flowers  of  full 
size  and  high  quality.  Older  plants  will  perhaps  produce  a larger  number 
of  flowers,  but  a good  judge  will  of  course  prefer  one  good  bloom  to  half  a 
dozen  small  ones.  It  is  essential  also  to  mark  those  likely  to  be  in 
request  for  competitive  purposes  when  in  bloom,  so  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  select  those  that  will  produce  flowers  of  first-class  quality  and  afford  a 
good  variety  of  colour.  The  corms  should  be  put  in  five  or  six-inch  pots, 
and  from  these  be  transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom 
when  well  rooted.  The  compost  should  be  the  same  as  that  advised  for 
the  first  year,  and  be  used  in  a rather  rougher  state.  G.  Smith. 


THROAT  IRRITATION.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irdtation,  inducing  cough 
and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerme,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are 
excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7^d.  and 
Is.  l^d.,  labelled,  ‘‘James  ICpps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  A letter 
received  : “ Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
trial,  I have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.— Yours  faithfuUy,  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.’*— [Ad VT.] 
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DAYiiREAK  IN  I'EBUUAUY. 

OVKR  the  Rround  white  snow,  ami  in  the  air 
Kilence.  The  stars,  like  lamps  soon  to  expire, 

(rlcani  treinhlin^ly  : serene  ami  heavenly  I’air, 

Uie  eastern  hanging  ci'csccnt  climheth  higher. 

See,  purple  on  the  azure  softly  stoala. 

Ami  Alorning,  faintly  touched  with  rnuvcx’ing  fire. 

Loans  on  the  frosty  summits  of  the  hills. 

Like  a young  girl  over  her  hoary  sire. 

Oh,  such  a dawning  over  me  has  come — 

The  daybreak  of  thy  purity  and  love  ; — 

Tlie  sadness  of  the  never-satiate  tomb 
Thy  countenance  hath  power  to  remove  ; 

And  from  tlie  sepulchre  of  Hope  thy  palm 
Can  roll  the  stone,  and  raise  her  bright  and  calm. 

William  Caldwell  Koscoe. 


THE  HOUSE. 

As  ferns  occupying  indoor  cases  are  now  either  commencing  to  grow 
reely  or  are  showing  signs  of  their  having  commenced  their  growing  season, 
cases  of  all  descriptions  should  at  once  be  carefully  examined,  and  those 
vpvl  reaimangmg  or  replanting  have  the  needful  attention 

Pf  pare  a supply  of  suitable  soil  and  clean 
crocks,  for  when  the  cases  are  replanted  both  drainage  and  soil  should  be 
provide  for  the  ready  escape  of  superfluous  moisture 

n uiekll^M?  removed  from  a case  can  be  very 

?hmn  by  throwing  them  into  a pail  of  water  and  then  scrubbing 

them  with  a birch  broom.  _ The  majority  of  ferns  suitable  for  cases  can  be 
co^  ro  good  fibrous  peat  to  which  a liberal  quantity  of 

coarse  silvei  sand  nas  been  added,  and  the  strong-growing  kinds  succeed 
b^  f “ mixture  of  peat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  proportions  with 
safest  course  for  cultivators  who  have  not  much 
frcpW^r  ^ \%b  ®“Pi®y  peat  and  sand.  Ferns  will  root 

Sh?rf  “ “ f “ake  a satisfactory  growth 

when  grown  exclusively  in  it.  A small  addition  of  the  refuse  may  with 
advantage  be  made  to  soils  deficient  in  fibrous  peat  ^ 


THE  GARDEN. 

Annuals  for  flowermg  early  under  glass  and  bedding  out  to  be  sown 
now  include  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  Portulacas,  Schizan- 
thuses.  Phloxes,  Brachycomas,  Stocks,  Tropseolums,  Cobaeas,  Lophosper- 
mums,  and  Acroclinium.  Sow  in  a moderate  heat. 

fo  pricked  out  to  be  removed  forthwith  to  .a 
sweet  hotbed.  Sow  again  for  the  main  crop. 

_ Cucumbers.— Eaise  plants  for  frame  culture  to  succeed  those  now  bear- 
ing. bow  in  sixty  pots,  two  seeds  in  a jiot,  the  strongest  plant  in  each  to 
be  kept,  and  the  roots  not  to  be  damaged  by  shifting,  so  as  to  have  them 
strong  and  short-jointed  for  turning  out. 

Fruit  Trees  in  the  orchard  house  to  have  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  whe^er  planted  out  or  in  pots.  Give  air  freely,  or  the  fruit  will  not 
set  well.  Peaches  in  the  forcing  house  to  be  thinned  and  disbudded  iudi- 
cioiisly  : do  not  remove  all  the  superfluous  fruit  and  shoots  at  once.  Trees 
that  have  set  their  fruit  to  have  liberal  syringings  with  soft  water  of  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  Pigs  setting  fruit  to  be  kept  in  a rather  dry  air, 
but  with  sufiicient  moisture  at  the  root. 

^®  ®leared  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  plots 
^®^®ro  being  appropriated  to  summer  crops. 
Breadths  of  Cabbage,  Kale,  &c.,  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  close  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where  they  will  sprout  as  freely  as  if  not  lifted.  Sow  main 
crops  of  Peas  and  Beans,  earth  up  any  that  are  now  out  of  the  ground,  and 
It  any  tear  of  vermin  sprinkle  with  wood-ashes. 

New  Holland  Plants  require  careful  attention  now  to  bring  lego-v 
encourage  the  growth  of  those  going  out  of  bloom, 
and  to  protect  from  cold  draughts  and  undue  moisture  those  coming  into 
shift  such  as  require  it,  and  any  that  are  looking 
out  of  health  turn  out  of  their  pots,  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  right  and  the 
stuff  sweet  and  porous.  o 

Proi-aoation  should  now  be  going  on  in  earnest,  and  there  must  be  no 
more  delay  in  propagating  bedders  if  a good  early  bloom  is  wanted.  If  the 
cuttings  show  signs  of  damping,  sprinkle  a little  powdery  peat  over  the  sur- 
face  of  the  soil,  give  more  air,  and  raise  the  temperature.  If  the  cuttings 
andT^s  hYat°^^‘^'  spindling  growth  let  them  have  more  light 

Eadisiie.s  may  now  be  sown  in  quantities  for  the  earlier  crops.  It  will 

for  "^?r  v ^ light  rich  soil  is  the  most  suitable 

for  early  and  late  crops.  A half-spent  hotbed  will  answer  admirably  for 
small  sowings  of  such  sorts  as  Wood’s  Frame  and  French  Breakfast, but  the 
seed  may  now  bo  trusted  to  a warm  sheltered  border.  Much  may  be  done 
to  forward  a crop  by  means  of  dry  litter  and  mats  to  protect  tVom  frost, 
lemoving  the  protection  in  favourable  weather,  to  give  the  crop  the  fullest 

S 

Stove  Plant.s  need  a general  revision  at  this  time  of  year;  those  that 
roquiro  to  be  cut  back,  and  encouraged  to 
Tcaic,  then  to  be  shitted  to  larger  pots  if  needful,  or  have  top  dressings. 

W ntiTii  ^1^*^  f’.P®®'*"®"®  "ro  objcctiniable,  the  plants  maybe  keptlu 

bo  .mls  by  the  knite.  am  1,o  obviate  the  use  of  larger  pots  turn  them  out, 

»i  ive  some  of  the  sod  from  the  outside  of  the  balls,  aud  rojot  them  with 
les  I compost,  in  the  same  pots.  .Such  shrubs  as  Ixoras,  EomleletiaH,  Alla- 
marMas  and  IrariciBceas  lutcndcd  to  he  cut  hack  should  have  attention  at 
once,  hut  they  will  not  require  pruning  imloss  they  have  liecouie  log<^y  or 
grown  out  of  shape,  they  will  hrea,k  stronger,  and  the  young  growth  will 

unfTlhev T"'’'’  were  tho pruning  left 

until  tlicy  are  glowing  froely.  ^ ' 


I THE  APIARY. 

) The  bee-keeper  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  bees  will  during 
lieriods  of  warm  genial  weather  leave  their  hives  in  moderate  numbers, 
and  require  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  their  free  egress  and 
^ ingress.  As  an  early  brood  is  of  much  importance,  the  hives  must  be  kept 
warm,  and  if  the  supply  of  food  is  at  all  'short  artificial  feeding  should  be 
resorted  to ; for  plenty  of  food  in  the  hive  exercises  a material  influence 
upon  its  temperature.  Moreover,  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  bees  will  not 
allow  the  population  of  the  hive  to  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  food 
supply,  and  in  consequence,  when  this  is  running  short,  or  a period  of  bad 
weather  puts  a stop  to  the  ingathering  of  honey,  the  workers  will  expel  the 
partly-grown  and  helpless  young,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  colony.  The 
steady  supply  of  food  greatly  stimulates  breeding,  and  when  the  bee-keeper 
affords  a moderate  and  regular  supply  of  food  before  there  is  much  to  be 
obtained  out  of  doors,  the  population  of  the  hives  rapidly  increases  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and  the  bees  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
leaving  the  hives  on  foraging  expeditions  as  soon  as  the  fruit  trees  and 
plants  afford  tbem  hunting-ground.  There  must  be  no  intermission  in  the 
supply  of  artificial  food  after  feeding  has  commenced  until  the  bees  are  able 
to  gather  honey  in  abundance.  The  very  best  bee-food  is  made  by  boiling 
the  best  loaf  sugar  in  pure  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  a pint. 
Feeding  should  not  be  commenced  before  it  is  really  necessary. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  rather  exhaustive  article  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  the  21st 
January  leaves  little  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  mainly,  as  you  there  remark, 
because  very  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  diseases  which  attack 
vegetable  life.  Make  them  grow  ” is  very  good  so  far,  but  my  experience 
is  that  mildew  and  kindred  ailmen  ts  attack  the  most  vigorous  growing  plants. 
I may  refer  to  the  fungus  on  the  hollyhock,  as  you  do,  as  an  example.  It  was 
not  when  they  would  not  grow  that  the  fungus  played  such  havoc  with  them, 
as  they  were  never  stronger  or  better  grown  than  at  that  time.  Afterwards, 
“ make  _ them  grow  ” was  much  easier  said  than  done.  I believe  that 
disease  is  engendered  in  plants  much  as  in  animals,  through  inbreeding  and 
unnatura.1  modes  of  propagation.  Eeferring  still  to  the  hollyhock,  I believe 
its  constitution  was  very  much  weakened  by  over-anxiety  to  retain  existing 
varieties  from  cuttings,  rather  than  trust  to  get  good  varieties  from  seed. 
I am  not  prepared  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  if  the  fungus  made  its 
attack  in  an  excessively  dry  or  wet  season,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  was  either 
one  or  the  other,  as  they  had  become  -almost  hothouse  plants,  grown  in  heat 
to  get  cuttings,  and  such  cuttings — every  scrap  of  a stem  with  an  eye  to  it. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  this  matter  further  at  the  present  time, 
but  will  finish  these  remarks  by  adding  a few  extracts  from  a very  old 
■work  on  Gardening,  written  some  time  in  the  last  century,  but  the  exact 
date  I do  not  know ; the  quaint  way  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  good 
advice  given,  may  amuse  and  please  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 

“ The  Diseases  of  Trees  proceed  either  from  the  Natural  Bottom  of  the 
Earth,  or  from  their  own  defects  and  bad  constitution,  or  else  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  animals,  insects,  and  vermin,  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  professed  enemies  of  a garden.” 

“The  Diseases  that  arise  from  the  natural  bottom  of  the  earth,  aie 
very  difScult  to  be  cured ; as  if  the  ground  be  full  of  sandstones,  or  have  a 
bottom  of  white  clay,  it  were  to  no  purpose  to  change  the  ground  for  three 
foot  deep  throughout,  and  bring  in  better  in  its  room  ; for  when  the  roots 
of  the  trees  have  once  reached  this  bad  bottom,  you  will  see  them  languish, 
turn  yellow,  and  decay  year  after  year,  and  at  length  die  away,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  in  this  case  than  to  avoid  making  choice  of  a situation  where 
the  ground  is  so  ill  composed.” 

How  many  suffer  even  now  from  the  fact  of  a situation  having  been 
selected  for  the  garden  where  the  ground  was  “ so  ill  composed  !” 

“ The  Distempers  that  are  caused  by  tbe  bad  constitution  of  trees,  and 
by  their  natural  defects,  are  also  in  a manner  incurable  ; for  if  tbe  tree  be 
defective  in  its  roots,  or  in  its  stem,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  throw  it  away, 
and  plant  a better  in  its  place  : But  if  distempers  fall  upon  a tree  after 
planting,  and  you  see  it  has  taken  no  outward  hurt,  you  may  lay  it  open  and 
examine  its  roots,  to  find  jif  any  of  them  are  rotten,  or  gnawn  by  vermin  ; 
if  they  are  you  must  cut  tbem  to  tbe  quick  wood,  to  revive  them,  and  make 
them  put  out  new  fibres.  Sometimes  also  this  proceeds  from  carelessness 
in  planting  a tree  when  all  its  roots  are  not  well  filled  in  with  earth,  but 
cavities  or  stones  left  about  some  of  them  which  hinders  their  uniting 
with  the  ground,  and  makes  a tree  suffer  extremely.  You  may  do  this 
work  at  any  time,  except  during  the  two  Seasons  of  the  rising  of  the  Sap, 
and  fill  the  hole  again  forthwith  with  new  earth,  for  fear  the  roots  take 
wind. 

“ If  the  distemper  proceeds  not  from  the  roots,  hut  j'ou  find  them  in  good 
condition,  and  yet  the  tree  pines,  you  must  then  free  the  head  of  some  part 
of  its  branches,  or  water  its  head  well  to  revive  it,  which  is  a great  relief 
to  it.” 

'This  is  all  well  understood  by  good  practitioners,  yet  how  often  do  wo 
find  trees  stuck  into  the  ground,  the  roots  unpruned,  and  stones  and  largo 
lumps  of  soil  thrown  in,  which  should  only  be  put  iu  at  the  last,  if  used  at 
all ! Many  a flue  tree  has  been  lost  or  materially  injured  by  bad  plauting, 
and  many  a one  might  have  been  saved  had  an  attempt  been  made  to 
equalize  the  bead  in  proportion  to  the  roots:  this  aud  the  application  of 
water  overhead  has  saved  many  a plant  which  otherwise  must  have  died. 
'J'ho  next  and  Last  extract  which  I will  make  has  a very  important  in- 
ti uenco  Upon  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds. 

“ You  should  farther  observe,  that  in  jilaces  wliero  trees  of  the  same 
kind  liavo  died  two  or  three  times  one  after  another,  the  species  should 
be  changed;  the  earth  lioing  worn  out  for  this  kind,  and  becoming  new  to 
another;  as  if  several  Elms  should  die  ancoessivoly  iu  the  sumo  place,  you 
Hlionldput  luino-troca,  Horsc-Oliestnuls,  or  ol  her  kimls  in  t lioir  room,  tviii'u 
you  have  Hedges  to  now  fiimisli  you  sliould  oh.sorvo  the  same  thing;  for  it. 
is  more  dilliciilt  to  inako  plants  grow  iu  Gaps  ami  dead  places,  thou  iu  a 
now  spot.” 

If  HiiHiciontly  inli’rosting,  I will  have  iiiiich  jikmHiire  in  giving  thin 
author’s  notions  of  the  cxlcrunl  maladios,  such  as  CauKcrs,  IMos.s,’  and 
Jaundice. 

Aiarp  //iY/. 


Gnoinu.;  Thomson. 
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TO.MATOKS  ON  COM)  SOILS. 

Owing  to  tlio  periods  of  cold  and  wet  woathor  wo  Imvo  oxporioncod  during 
the  last  two  or  three  summers,  wo  havo  of  late  heard  a good  deal  about 
failures  in  tomato  culture.  In  somo  instances  the  plants  havo,  practi- 
cally speaking,  been  totally  destroyed  by  tho  dise.aso  which  occasionally 
does  much  mischief,  and  in  many  cases  they  havo  been  so  crippled  that 
they  havo  brought  a portion  only  of  their  fruit  to  maturity.  The  failures 
havo  indeed  been  so  numerous  that  some  cultivators  are  beginning  to 
suggest  that  tomatoes  should  be  grown  exclusively  under  glass  in  all  but 
the  most  favoured  districts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  excellent  crops  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  occupying  light  airy  structures,  and  that  they  will  pay  for  the 
accommodation  aflbrdod  them  and  the  labour  necessary  in  supplying  them 
with  water  and  giving  them  other  needful  attention.  But  before  saying 
anything  condemnatory  of  outdoor  culture,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  very  many  gardens  no  suitable  structure  exists,  and  that  in  others  all 
the  houses  of  small  and  medium  size  are  throughottt  the  spring  and 
summer  fully  occupied  with  cucumbers  and  melons,  or  devoted  to  plants 
required  for  tho  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  indoor  apartments. 
The  fact  also  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  plants  under  glass 
necessarily  require  more  attention  than  those  outside,  for  in  many  gardens 
it  is  a matter  of  no  small  importance.  As  an  old  cultivator  of  tomatoes, 

I see  no  good  reason  why  the  main  crops  should  be  grown  under  glass, 
excepting  in  the  northern  counties,  even  on  the  coldest  of  soUs.  The  soil 
with  which  I have  to  deal  is  naturally  very  heavy  and  cold,  although  we 
had  it  properly  drained  many  years  since,  and  for  fifteen  of  the  twenty 
years  I have  had  to  deal  with  it  we  have  secured  crops  of  tomatoes  that 
have  been  more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  first  year  or  two  the  practice 
usually  adopted  of  planting  them  on  the  level  was  followed,  and  owing  to 
the  coldness  of  the  soil,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
crops  were  not  good  ; and  the  temperature  during  two  or  three  summers 
since  was  so  low  that  the  growth  was  too  slow  to  admit  of  the  plants 
bringing  heavy  crops  to  maturity. 

My  employers,  it  must  be  stated,  are  particularly  partial  to  tomatoes, 
and  I found  that  matters  would  not  proceed  so  pleasantly  as  could  be 
desired  unless  the  table  was  liberally  supplied  with  them.  I knew  that 
so  high  an  estimate  was  not  set  upon  the  abilities  of  my  predecessor  as 
should  have  been,  because  of  his  want  of  success  with  tomatoes  ; and 
as  I was  anxious  to  retain  my  position,  I began  to  cast  about  and  see  in 
which  way  an  improvement  could  be  effected.  After  some  consideration,  I 
determined  to  grow  them  in  beds  made  up  entirely  above  the  surface, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  change  has  been  abundantly  exemplified  since. 
As  in  most  other  gardens,  the  tomatoes  were  exclusively  grown  against 
the  fruit  walls,  in  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  trees.  As  it  was  not 
desirable  to  form  raised  beds  with  anything  of  a permanent  character, 
the  soil  waslkept  in  its  place  with  turf  walls.  The  turf  was  obtained, 
some  from  the  sides  of  the  lanes  which  intersect  the  estate,  and  some 
from  a meadow  contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  the  strips  were  cut  eighteen 
inches  in  length  and  six  inches  in  width.  With  these  we  formed  walls 
eighteen  inches  high  above  the  level,  and  eighteen  inches  from  the  wall, 
inside  measurement.  The  beds  varied  in  length  according  to  the  space 
between  the  trees,  but  for  a single  plant  the  bed  was  made  two  feet 
long,  and  this  has  been  found  quite  sufficient.  We  now  allow  about  two 
feet  run  of  border  to  each  plant ; but  where  there  is  room  for  three  we 
usually  make  the  bed  five  feet  in  length,  and  put  the  two  outside  plants 
twelve  inches  from  the  ends,  so  as  not  to  have  the  beds  too  close  to  the 
stems  of  the  fruit  trees. 

When  I found  the  raised  beds  to  answer  so  admirably,  I had  built 
along  the  front  of  a sunny  wall,  which  forms  a boundary  on  one  side  of 
the  frame  ground,  a wall  two  feet  in  height  and  four  and  a half  inches 
in  thickness  to  form  a bed  of  a more  permanent  character.  The  walls  of 
two  outhouses  that  had  a southern  aspect  have  also  been  turned  to 
account,  and  a raised  bed  formed  with  a brick  facing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wall  of  the  frame  ground.  These  additional  walls  were  pressed 
into  service  to  enable  us  to  produce  large  supplies,  and  at  the  same 
time  effect  some  reduction  in  the  labour  of  preparing  the  temporary 
beds  in  the  spring.  Moreover,  our  demands  for  turf  had  to  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  for  we  are  not  able  to  peel  either  the  road- 
side or  the  meadow  ad  lib. , or  indeed  otherwise  than  in  the  most  sparing 
manner.  In  preparing  the  pits  formed  with  brickwork  the  soil  was  taken 
out  to  a depth  of  six  inches,  and  a layer  about  eight  inches  in  thickness 
of  clinkers  and  rubble  put  in  the  bottom  to  form  a drainage,  and  this 
in  its  turn  was  covered  with  turf  turned  bottom  upwards.  To  enable 
us  to  take  out  the  soil  to  this  depth  the  low  front  wall  had  a foundation 
nine  inches  in  depth.  The  beds  with  turf  sides  were  not  provided  with 
drainage,  and  we  have  not  found  it  necessary,  as  the  surplus  water  soaks 
freely  through  the  walls,  and  no  stagnation  of  moisture  occurs.  We 
simply  mark  out  the  space  the  bed  is  to  occupy,  then  fork  over  the 
soil  and  build  the  walls,  which,  it  may  be  added,  will  stand  two  or 
three  years  if  care  is  taken  in  putting  out  and  pulling  up  the  plants  and 
renovating  the  soil. 

Tomatoes  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  somewhat 
friable  in  texture.  They  will  grow  freely  in  a rich  soil,  but  as  a luxuriant 
growth  is  not  conducive  to  an  abundant  production  of  first-class  fruit, 
excessive  luxuriance  must  not  be  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  a large 
proportion  of  manure  to  the  staple.  When  we  form  a new  bed  our  usual 
practice  is  to  make  it  with  ordinary  garden  soil  and  refuse  soil  from  the 
potting  shed,  two  parts  each,  and  old  hotbed  manure  one  part.  The 
garden  soil  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  a quarter  that  was  dug  over  in 
the  autumn,  to  have  it  in  as  pulverulent  a condition  as  possible,  and  our 
hotbeds  are  made  with  leaves  and  stable  manure  in  equal  proportions, 
so  that  the  manure  is  not  so  rich  as  when  no  leaves  are  employed.  It 
matters  not  of  what  the  potting  shed  refuse  consists,  and  I prefer  it  if 


it  contains  a good  proportion  of  peat,  but  as  a rule  tho  greater  proportion 
consists  of  tho  soil  in  which  tho  early  crops  of  strawberries  and  French 
beans  were  grown.  When  once  made  tho  bods  with  brick  walls  will  last 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  as  tho  addition  annually  of  a little  hotbed 
manure  or  thoroughly-decayed  vegetable  refuse  will  maintain  it  in  tho 
best  possible  condition. 

On  soils  of  all  descriptions  it  is  of  great  importance  to  put  out  at  the 
end  of  May  plants  that  are  strong  and  in  a condition  to  grow  vigoroii  dy 
from  the  first,  but  on  none  more  so  than  those  naturally  heavy  and  cold. 
It  is,  however,  a very  common  practice  to  begin  with  plants  turned  out 
of  large  or  small  sixties,  with  stems  of  the  thickness  of  a wheat  straw 
and  five  or  six  inches  in  height.  By  beginning  with  these  at  least  a 
month  of  most  valuable  time  is  lost,  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  make 
every  effort  to  have  examples  well  established  in  six  or  eight  inch  pots, 
and  with  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in 
March,  the  plants  are  raised  in  heat,  and  then  shifted  on  as  more  root 
S2)ace  becomes  necessary.  We  keep  them  near  the  glass  from  the  first, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  from  being  potted  off  separately  we 
remove  them  to  a pit,  or  one  of  the  fruit  houses,  in  which  the  temperature 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a steady  growth,  and  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  and  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them.  I 
consider  it  a point  of  special  importance  to  begin  with  strong  examples, 
and  if  the  practice  was  more  general  than  is  now  the  case  we  should  hear 
but  few  complaints  of  the  crops  being  indifferent,  and  complete  failures 
would  be  practically  unknown.  My  favourite  varieties  are  Earley's 
Defiance  and  Hathaway’ s Excelsior,  as  they  produce  good  crops  and  ripen 
off  early.  The  large-fruited  kinds,  such  as  the  Trophy,  are  of  but  little 
use  on  heavy  soils.  G.  S. 


SEASONABLE  WOEK  IN  THE  AMATEUE’S  VINEEY. 

By  W.  Bradbury. 

It  is  a good  rule  in  grape  growing  to  complete  all  pruning  operations  by 
the  end  of  January,  when  the  grapes  are  not  allowed  to  hang  upon  the 
vines  until  after  that  date,  and  in  that  case  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  work  immediately  on  the  crop  being  cut.  The  pruning  in  the 
early  houses  should  be  completed  before  the  year  is  out,  for  in  all  cases 
a sufficient  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  wounds  to  become  nicely 
healed  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  It  appears,  however,  difficult  to 
persuade  many  of  those  who  have  vineries, -but  are  not  well  versed  in 
their  management,  that  it  is  important  to  prune  early,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  again  and  again  [that  when  the  vines  are  not  pruned 
until  after  the  sap  has  begun  to  rise,  or  is  about  to  do  so,  they  “bleed  ” 
freely,  and  in  consequence  suffer  materially  from  the  loss  of  sap.  To  this 
statement  I would  add  that  when  from  any  cause  the  pruning  is  delayed 
until  after  the  period  mentioned  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  complete 
it  by  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  I would  further  observe  that 
vines  in  the  late  houses,  and  those  not  to  be  started  until  next  month, 
will  not  suffer  materially,  if  at  all,  if  they  have  attention  at  once. 

For  general  purposes  the  spur  system  is  decidedly  the  best,  and 
amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  grape  culture 
may  be  safely  advised  to  leave  the  long-rod  and  other  extension  systems 
to  those  who  are  well  versed  in  this  important  branch  of  garden  practice. 
Vines  trained  on  the  spur  system  may,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state, 
have  one  or  more  canes,  and  the  whole  of  the  laterals — that  is  to  say,  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  season — are  cut  back  to  immediately  above  the 
first  or  second  bud  from  [their  base.  When  the  rafter  of  the  house  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  the  usual  practice  is  to  limit  the  vine  to  a 
single  rod,  but  when  the  rafter  does  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  it  is  better 
to  allow  two  canes  to  each.  Where  the  growth  was  skilfully  regulated 
in  the  first  instance  the  canes  will  be  furnished  with  spurs  about  fifteen 
inches  apart  along  each  side.  When  they  are  at  this  distance  apart  it  is 
a very  good  plan  to  leave  two  shoots  to  each,  and  at  the  annual  pruning 
to  cut  one  back  to  the  first  and  the  other  to  the  second  bud.  The  finest 
bunches,  it  must  be  understood,  are  usually  produced  on  shoots  which 
push  from  the  second  bud,  and  by  having  two  shoots,  and  by  alternately 
pruning  them  as  advised,  the  spurs  can  be  kept  close  at  home,  and  a 
supply  of  strong  bearing  wood  with  prominent  buds  for  fruit 
bearing  be  maintained.  The  shoots  should  be  cut  clean  through  in  a 
slanting  direction  about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud  with  a sharp  knife. 
Pruning  scissors  are  sometimes  recommended  and  occasionally  used  for 
the  removal  of  laterals  from  vines,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  an  ordinary 
pruning  knife,  for  they  do  not  make  such  a clean  cut,  and  when  they 
are  not  sharp  there  is  some  risk  of  their  bruising  the  wood. 

On  the  completion  of  the  pruning  proceed  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
dress  the  vines.  In  the  first  place,  remove  as  much  of  the  bark  as  is  loose 
and  will  come  away  from  the  canes  readily.  Some  cultivators  object  to 
the  removal  of  bark,  however  loose,  from  vines  that  are  free  from  insect 
pests.  But  after  a long  experience  I am  convinced  that  not  only  is  there  no 
objection  to  removing  the  loose  bark,  but  that  it  is  very  much  better  to 
take  it  away  ; not  only  because  of  its  being  unsightly  in  appearance,  a,nd 
of  its  rendering  the  work  of  washing  and  dressing  the  wood  after  pruning 
more  ditficult,  but  because  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  lodg- 
ment of  insect  pests  can  be  prevented  after  its  removal.  Bark  firmly 
attached  must  of  course  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  greatest  care  in  removing  that  which  is  loose  from  about  the  spurs, 
because  of  the  risk  of  injuring  the  dormant  buds.  Vines  that  have  been 
kept  perfectly  free  from  red  spider  and  other  pests  during  the  summer 
will  not  require  a very  heavy  dressing  now , but  they  should  have  a thorough 
washing.  This  cleansing  process  is  best  effected  with  a soft  brush,  warm 
water,  and  a lump  of  either  Gishurst  Compound  or  Nicotine  Soap.  The 
water  is  put  in  a pail  or  can  and  the  insecticide  in  a shallow  saucer,  and 
as  the  work  proceeds  the  brush  is  occasionally  drawn  across  the  contents 
of  the  saucer.  Soft  soap  may  be  used  instead  of  either  of  the  two  pre- 
parations mentioned,  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious,  and  ought  not  to  be 
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employed  unless  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  The  spurs 
must  be  thoroughly  washed,  for  it  is  in  the  crevices  about  them  that 
insects  find  a lodgment,  if  there  are  any  on  the  vines.  Canes  infested 
with  either  scale  or  mealy  bug  must  have  special  attention,  and  as  far  as 
possible  every  trace  of  either  of  these  two  pests  must  bo  carefully  removed 
with  a piece  of  pointed  stick  or  a small  hard  brush  before  the  washing  is 
commenced.  To  thoroughly  clear  the  vinos  will  require  some  little 
patience,  and  occupy,  comparatively  speaking,  considerable  time  ; but 
there  must  be  no  begrudging  of  labour  in  dealing  with  vines  that  are 
otherwise  than  clean. 

On  completion  of  the  washing,  the  vines  should  have  a dressing  of 
some  suitable  insecticide  applied  to  them.  This  may  be  the  usual  mix- 
ture of  soft  soap,  tobacco  juice,  clay,  and  soot,  or  a solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound  or  Nicotine  Soap.  Of  the  three,  the  two  last  preparations  are 
decidedly  the  best,  particularly  so  for  amateurs,  as  they  are  remarkably 
efficacious  and  can  be  readily  prepared  and  used.  They  can  also  be 
recommended  on  the  score  of  economy.  A suitable  strength  at  which  to 
use  them  on  vines  when  at  rest  is  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  ounces  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Full  directions  for  their  use  accompany  each  package, 
BO  that  the  amateur  will  not  be  perplexed  in  preparing  them.  The  best 
of  the  home-made  mixtures  is  perhaps  one  consisting  of  soot,  sulphur, 
and  soft  soap,  six  ounces  of  each,  half  a pint  of  tobacco  water,  and  a 
gallon  of  soft  water,  with  sufficient  clay  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
paint  and  ensure  thorough  amalgamation  of  the  several  ingredients.  It 
is  cheaper  to  buy  tobacco  juice  than  to  make  tobacco  water  ; but  I would 
add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  latter,  that  for 
half  a pint  two  ounces  of  the  best  shag  will  be  necessary,  and  that  it 
should  have  the  quantity  of  water  mentioned  poured  when  boiling  hot 
over  it,  and  then  be  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  hours.  To  mix  the 
soot  and  sulphur  thoroughly  and  with  the  least  trouble,  pour  a little 
tobacco  water  over  the  soft  soap  and  work  it  into  a thick  paste  ; then  add 
the  soot  and  sulphur  in  small  portions,  and  as  the  mixture  becomes  too 
thick  to  be  worked  smoothly  add  more  tobacco  water  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  then  fall  back  upon  the  plain  water.  A little  clay  may  also  be  added 
at  the  same  time,  but  as  that  mixes  freely  with  water  it  is  not  really  of 
importance  to  add  it  until  the  whole  of  the  given  quantity  of  water  has 
been  poured  into  the  vessel.  An  ordinary  paint  brush  of  medium  size  is 
the  handiest  for  applying  dressings  of  all  kinds,  and,  whichever  of  the 
three  mentioned  is  used,  due  care  must  be  taken  to  well  work  it  into  the 
crevices  about  the  spurs. 

The  vines  are  now  ready  for  starting,  and  to  promote  the  production 
of  wood  of  an  equal  degree  of  strength  throughout  their  entire  length, 
train  them  horizontally  along  the  lower  part  of  the  rafters,  and  allow 
them  to  so  remain  until  the  young  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  They  must  be  dealt  with  very  gently,  and  not  be  overstrained  ; 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  state  that  they  cannot  be  trained  perfectly 
straight,  and  that  the  desired  end  will  be  attained  by  bowing  them  round 
in  such  a way  that  the  top  of  the  cane  is  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  lower  part  of  the  rafter.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  vines  down  in  this  manner,  a fairly  equal  distribution  of  the  growth 
may  be  secured  by  simply  lowering  the  top  of  the  vines  on  a level,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  and  then  suspending  them  with 
cord  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  them  securely.  Whether  simply 
lowered  or  trained  along  the  front  of  the  house,  great  care  is  necessary 
in  returning  them  to  their  proper  position,  for  when  the  shoots  are  only 
a few  inches  in  length  very  little  indeed  will  suffice  to  knock  them  off. 

The  foregoing  directions  apply  with  equal  force  to  vines  in  early  and 
late  houses,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  conditions  most 
favourable  for  starting  the  vines  from  which  the  earliest  crop  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  proper  time  for  starting  depends  of  course  upon  the  date 
on  which  ripe  grapes  are  required  upon  the  table,  but  those  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  grape  growing  ought  not  to  begin 
before  the  middle  of  February.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  the  risk  of  failure  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  com- 
mence earlier  ; in  many  cases  it  will  be  better  to  defer  starting  the  vinery 
until  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  March,  as  when  the  vines 
make  their  growth  during  the  early  stages  under  favourable  conditions 
they  can  be  pushed  on  freely  as  the  crop  approaches  maturity.  Previous 
to  lighting  the  fire  the  house  should  be  shut  up  for  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night, and  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  set  to  work  a beginning  should 
be  made  with  a temperature  of  45  deg.  This  heat  will  suffice  for  a 
fortnight,  when  it  should  be  increased  to  50  deg. , and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  fortnight  a further  rise  of  5 deg.  will  be  necessary.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  increase  the  warmth  to  GO  deg.,  and  as  the  growth 
progresses  let  it  gradually  rise  to  70  deg.  The  temperature  of  the 
vinery,  as  of  other  structures,  must  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  outside.  For  example,  in  sunny  weather  a rise  of 
5 deg.  above  the  several  temperatures  mentioned  may  be  allowed.  After 
the  heat  has  been  increased  to  55  deg.  the  night  temperature  should  bo 
5 deg.  below  that  advised  for  the  day. 

A moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  must  bo  maintained  to 
assist  the  vines  to  break  strongly,  and  this  can  be  produced  by  sprinkling 
two  or  three  times  a day  the  walls  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  by 
occasionally  pouring  water  on  the  paths.  The  vinos  should  also  bo 
syringed  twice  a day  with  tepid  water  until  the  now  shoots  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length.  The  regulation  of  the  ventilators  when  the 
vines  are  just  breaking  will  require  the  greatest  possible  care.  The 
shoots  are  then  very  tender  and  are  very  quickly  injtired  by  an  excess  of 
heat  during  an  outburst  of  brilliant  sunshine,  or  by  a cold  chill  through 
the  ventilators  being  left  open  a short  period  longer  than  they  should 
b).  Without  discussing  the  after  management  of  the  vinos,  I would 
suggest  that  the  young  shoots  should  in  every  case  bo  tied  down  before 
they  touch  the  glass,  because  of  the  injury  likely  to  bo  done  to  the  jmints 
during  a sharp  frost  or  a spell  of  cold  weather.  This  it  may  be  added 
should  bo  accomplished  gradually  and  carefully,  for  they  are  very  readily 
detached  from  the  cane 
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I HOW  NATURE  DOES  HER  ROOT  PRUNING. 

I I was  very  much  Interested  the  other  day  in  the  coniition  of  the  roots  of 
some  vines  here.  Wishing  to  enrich  the  surface  of  one  of  the  vine  borders, 
I I had  all  the  surface  soil  removed  as  deep  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so  without 
I injuring  too  many  roots.  In  doing  this  I came  upon  some  strong  thong- 
I like  roots,  two  of  which  had  reached  nearly  outside  of  the  border  without 
producing  any  fibrils  the  whole  length.  Another  root  in  its  course  had  met 
with  an  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  about  half  of  a broken  brick  when  half- 
I way  across  the  border.  From  thelpoint  of  contact  with  the  brick  that  root  had 
made  no  less  than  nine  others.  These  were  produced  almost  equally  on  each 
side,  and  then  proceeded  to  find  their  way  to  the  outside  of  the  border  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  others  which  had  not  met  with  any  obstruction.  But 
they  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  much  smaller  than  the  two  that  had  reached 
the  outside  of  the  border  first.  The  lesson  learnt  from  it  is  a useful  one,  as  it 
evidently  points  out  the  way  that  Nature  does  her  own  root  pruning  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable.  The  chances  are  that  if  I had  attempted  to  prune 
these  particular  roots  I should  not  have  done  it  half  so  well.  That 
the  half-brick  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  roots  at  that 
particular  point  I am  quite  convinced,  for  I removed  the  soil  with  my  own 
hands,  and  lifted  the  portion  of  brick  from  its  bed  where  it  had  lain  since 
the  vines  were  planted  in  1871.  It  may  be  asked.  What  relation  can  a cir- 
cumstance of  this  nature  have  towards  root  pruning  ? I reply  that  the  fact 
I have  related  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  the  obstruction  of 
the  brick  answered  the  same  purpose  as  if  the  point  of  the  root  at  that 
particular  place  had  been  cut  off  with  a knife.  I do  not  mention  this  case 
as  in  any  way  out  of  the  common  occurrence  of  a gardener’s  experience, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  lift  a tree  with  a stone  held  firmly  in  the 
grip  of  two  or  more  roots.  But  such  cases  demonstrate  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  that  a single  root  was  in  the  first  place  obstructed  in  its 
course,  and  that  the  obstruction  was  conducive  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  roots  from  that  particular  point.  But  the  circumstance  just  related 
has  a strong  bearing  on  the  merits  of  root  pruning  as  applied  to  our  every- 
day practice,  as  it  shows  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  Nature  is  not 
averse  to  the  practice,  but  rather  that  it  is  beneficial  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  roots  when  the  operation  is  judiciously  performed.  How  often  Nature 
root  prunes  in  her  own  way  in  the  case  of  large  trees  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ; but  from  this  and  other  examples  which  come  under  our  notice  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  practised  on  a large  scale  in  many  soils;  and  whether  we 
mry  trace  a debilitated  tree  ora  fruitful  one  to  that  causefis  a subject  that 
may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  fruit-tree  culture. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 

THE  CRIME A.N  SNOWDROP. 

This  early-flowering  bulb  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the  garden  under 
my  charge,  and  is  a great  favourite  with  the  ladies.  It  is  altogether  dis- 
tinct in  foliage  from  the  common  snowdrop,  and  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger.  With  me  it  is  but  a few  days  later  in  coming  into  flower,  and  as 
we  grow  it  in  alternate  clumps  with  the  winter  aconite  and  single  blue 
hepatica,  the  arrangement  is  a very  pleasing  one.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
snowdrops  may  confidently  be  advised  to  grow  this  one. 

J.  Macdonald. 


LATE-KEEPING  GRAPES. 

I dare  say  some  will  think  I am  a little  partial  when  I say  that  this  season  I 
find  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  to  keep  much  better  than  Lady  Downes’  Seedling. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred,  although  as  a rule  Lady 
Downes’  Seedling  beeps  the  longest  in  good  condition.  No  doubt  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  each  variety ; but  one  can  hardly 
account  for  any  difference  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  both  varieties  were 
grown  in  the  same  house,  and  in  every  respect  treated  the  same.  Still 
the  facts  are  as  stated,  let  the  explanation  be  what  it  may. 

J.  C.  C. 

GARDEN  DAISIES. 

To  any  one  who  can  devote  some  time  and  space  to  raising  daisies  from 
seed  it  is  an  interesting  occupation,  as  a packet  of  seed  will  yield  various 
shades  of  colour  that  any  one  who  has  not  had  experience  with  daisies  would 
not  expect.  It  is  one  of  my  favoirrite  spring  flowers.  I therefore  make  it 
a practice  of  sowing  a bit  of  seed  every  year,  and  as  I have  only  the  con- 
venience of  my  little  greenhouse  in  which  to  raise  the  plants  I sow  it  in 
rather  large  shallow  pans.  These  are  drained  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then 
filled  with  fine  soil,  which  is  well  watered  before  the  seed  is  sown.  This  is 
necessary,  as  the  seed  is  very  small,  and  is  soon  washed  away  if  carelessly 
watered.  When  the  seed  has  been  sown  the  pans  are  taken  to  a shady  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  by  gentle  waterings.  I ought  to 
say  that  my  seed  is  sown  in  the  month  of  February  ; it  may  be  sown  several 
weeks  later,  but  I prefer  early  sowing,  as  then  stronger  plants  are  obtained, 
which  flower  earlier.  I very  often  have  a number  of  my  seedlings  in  flower 
in  the  following  June,  and  all  of  them  will  bloom  the  first  year  if  the  seed 
is  sown  in  February  and  dealt  with  as  here  advised.  Any  respectable  soed.s- 
man  will  supply  the  seed.  The  management  does  not  end  yet,  as  the  young 
seedlings  will  w.ant  some  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  as  often  as 
necessary  while  they  are  in  the  j)ans,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  three  or  four 
leaves  tliey  should  ho  pricked  off  into  other  pans,  or  they  may  be  pricked 
off  into  a six-inch  pot,  twelve  in  each.  When  they  are  so  very  young  Iho 
soil  should  bo  finely  sifted  and  have  some  silver  sand  mixed  with  it.  During 
the  time  they  are  in  the  greenhouse  it  is  well  to  shade  them  in  very  bright 
weather;  apiece  of  newspaper  laid  over  the  pans  for  four  or  live  hours 
during  the  hottest  part  of  II10  d.ay  will  give  all  the  shade  ivipiired.  Ido 
not  suppose  that  many  people  will  care  to  follow  me  in  putting  a few  dozens 
of  the  earliest  plants  into  single  pots;  but  this  is  wlmt  is  done,  as  1 like  to 
have  them  close  under  my  eye.  'Pho  remainder  of  my  stoek  is  plauU'd 
about  the  end  of  May  on  a.  piece  of  ground  under  t he  shade  of  a.  wall.  The 
Burfaco  is  made  ralher  lino  and  the  plants  put  six  inelu's  apart  each  way. 
Daisies  like  a rather  rich  soil,  a moderate  amount  of  sliad(>.  and  plenty  of 
watei  in  dry  w(>ather.  I have  quite  a eolleetion  of  daisii's,  the  eolours 
ranging  from  dark  crimson  to  jiiire  while,  and  all  the  varieties  have  lu'en 
raised  by  myself.  !’•  S'  '!’• 


I'EnRUARY  iS,  1882. 
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SEAKALE  EROM  SEED, 

As  it  is  not  always  couvoniont  to  obtain  tlio  long  tliong-liko  roots  of 
seakalu  plants  with  which  to  inoroaso  tho  stock,  it  may  bo  of  some  service  to 
briody  describe  tho  way  in  which  soakalc  plants  may  bo  raised  from  seed. 
In  tho  first  place,  it  shouid  be  stated  that  to  promote  a vigorous  growth  tho 
ground  must  bo  made  rich  with  pionty  of  weil-rottod  manure.  Tho  ground 
should  now  bo  dug  up  at  least  oightoon  inches  deep,  and  pionty  of  manuro 
put  in  tho  bottom  of  tho  trench,  and  a liberal  quantity  mixed  with  tho 
staple  at  various  depths.  Any  time  during  tho  first  fortnight  in  March  is 
a gootl  time  to  sow  tho  seed.  Tho  surface  should  be  raked  down  moderately 
fine,  and  tho  drills  bo  two  feet  apart  and  one  inch  in  depth.  The  seed 
ought  to  bo  sown  rather  thin,  as  tho  plants  require  to  be  one  foot  apart,  to 
which  distance  they  should  bo  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
The  black  fiy  is  very  partial  to  the  tender  leaves  of  the  young  seakalo  ; so 
they  must  bo  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  pest  makes  an  appearance  dust 
the  loaves  with  some  wood-ashes  when  they  are  damp  with  dew.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  tho  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  many  of  them  will  be  large  enough  to  take  up  for  forcing.  If  it  is 
desired  to  grow  and  force  the  plants  on  the  same  spot  it  may  be  done. 
Forcing  seakale  with  pots  and  manuro  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is  by  no 
means  to  bo  despised  ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In 
the  latter  case  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  patches.  In  the  first  place,  the 
position  for  each  clump  should  be  marked  with  a stick  three  feet  apart.  If 
more  than  one  row  is  required  the  clumps  in  the  second  and  third  rows 
should  be  midwajr  between  the  others.  In  this  case  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a ring  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth 
they  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  three  of  the  strongest  to  form  a 
permanent  clump.  It  is  not  to  be  ejected  that  strong  crowns  equal  to  old- 
established  plantations  can  be  obtained  in  one  season,  but  if  the  ground  is 
well  prepared  the  plants  obtained  from  seed  in  one  season  are  not  to  be 
despised.  I have  many  times  been  glad  to  resort  to  this  way  of  growing 
seakale,  and  have  always  secured  a fair  return  for  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  j,  m. 


Htplics  ta  (£|iitrtts. 

♦ 

Cucumber  Plants. — F.  G. — A temperature  of  70  deg.  will  be  sufficient  until 
the  plants  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  produced  three  or  four 
leaves.  It  may  then  be  raised  5 deg,  with  fire  heat  and  10  deg.  in  bright 
sunny  weather.  The  spindling  growth  of  which  you  complain  has  been  caused 
by  too  strong  a heat  combined  with  insufficient  ventilation.  A bottom  heat 
of  between  75  deg.  and  80  deg.  will  be  the  most  suitable. 

lobelias.— W.  W.  R. — As  the  plants  are  showing  signs  of  damping  off, 
your  only  course  to  save  the  stock  is  to  take  off  the  tops  at  once  and  strike 
them.  It  is  essential  to  take  them  off, at  a po  int  where  the  stem  is  perfectly 
round,  and  as  the  smallest  scrap  can  be  struck  without  difficulty,  the  safest 
plan  will  be  to  take  them  off  at  the  first  or  second  joint  from  the  top.  They 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  a brisk  heat  and  be  kept  somewhat  drier 
than  usual. 

Failure  of  Mushroom  Beds. — J.  S. — So  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion 
from  the  information  before  us,  we  consider  it  probable  that  the  cause  of 
your  beds  failing  was  an  insufficiency  of  warmth.  The  temperature  of  a mush- 
room house  should  be  from  55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  you 
were  to  raise  it  slightly  above  the  minimum  given  the  beds  would  become 
productive.  Much  of  course  will  depend  upon  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  now.  Mushroom  beds  are  frequently  injured  by  injudicious  watering, 
especially  during  the  winter  season,  and  if  they  have  been  kept  at  all  wet 
the  best  course  wiU  be  to  break  them  up  and  begin  again  with  new  beds. 
The  water  with  which  mushroom  beds  are  sprinkled  should  be  of  a tempera- 
ture of  about  75  deg. 

Interpretation  of  ScheduU.—Kr.  Hooson,  secretary  of  the  Elland  Horti- 
cultural Society,  submits  a case  as  follows  “ Collection  of  ten  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  any  species.” 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  this,  and  also  as  to  its  propriety. 
Mr.  Hooson  asks,  "Would  it  be  proper  to  read  not  more  than  two  varieties 
of  genera?”  To  this  we  reply  that  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  either  genus  (singular)  or  genera  (plural)  would  be  a nerversion  of 
the  meaning,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  object  of  the  rule  is 
as  simple  as  its  meaning.  It  is  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  class  by 
a flood  of  plants  nearly  alike.  For  example,  suppose  a grower  possessed  of 
a large  stock  of  seedling  begonias  ; he  might  with  a more  open  rule  put  up 
ten  varieties  of  these  plants,  and  contend  that  the  rule  was  complied  with  ; 
but  as  the  rule  stands  he  cannot  do  so.  Exhibitors  who  do  not  understand 
the  term  “ species”  may  be  equally  unable  to  understand  ” genus,”  and  so 
long  as  a rule  is  stated  in  proper  terms,  as  this  is,  we  do  not  see  that  its 
interpretation  is  a matter  of  great  consequence,  for  the  old  saw  comes  in 
which  declares  that  we  are  not  bound  to  find  people  in  brains.  However, 
although  the  rule  clearly  expresses  what  is  intended,  we  venture  to  think 
that  for  working  purposes  it  may  be  improved  as  thus  Collection  of  ten 
Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower,  not  more  than  two  species  of  a o’enus 
or  varieties  of  a species.  Then  you  might  have,  for  example,  two  dipla- 
denias  or  two  allamandas,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  must  be  distinct  either  as 
species  or  varieties.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  term  species  is 
either  singular  or  plural,  and  in  reference  to  a plant  or  animal  it  is  not 
proper  to  speak  of  it  as  a specie.  The  term  specie  is  only  used  for  coined 
moneys. 


POR^BLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  andChlcke 
Ho^es,  PheasantriM,  A^anes,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railini 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  <Sci 
MamUart^ed^  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  b 

WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  take 
according  to  the  d^ections  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  doe 

calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  eou 

^ TT1UI  TW  T ? “''OH,  113,  Holborn,  Lohdon.-[ADVT.]  ® 

....LiVAiTofiK.  • U century’s  experience  has  taught  th( 

Toilet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  Eminen 
there  is  but  one  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  that  it 
natural,  and  consequently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  officers  of  health  every 
?J*®  ^ preventive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  wh 

seek  a luxurious  bath  see  that  no  other  Soap  enters  their  bathroom.  It  can  he  bouah 
ADv"f‘®'  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  i^itationf.- 


©Ijituarg. 

On  tho  mil  inst.,  at  Ifi,  Kensington  Goro,  Mr.  William  Huiist,  of  tho  firm  of  Hurst 
and  Son,  good  merchantH.  The  doceaflod  gentlomua  was  for  many  yeara  a truatoe 
of  tho  Gardonors’  Royal  Bonovolent  Institution. 

Recently,  in  Paris,  M.  .1.  Dkoaisne,  tho  eminent  botanist  and  nomologist,  and  editor 
of  Le  Jardm  Iruitior  du  Museum.*’ 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples.. per  t seive  2s.  Od.  to  7s.  Cd. 

Grapes  2s.  6d.  „10s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Oranges  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb.  Is,  6d,  „ 2s.  6d. 
Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 

3s.  Od.  to 

6s.  Od. 

Asparagus,  French,  bun. 

4s.  Od. 

J, 

6s.  Od. 

Asparagus,  English,  bun. 

7s.  6d. 

lOs.  6d. 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  per  bun. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Barbe  de  Capucin  „ 

Os.  6d. 

Os.  9d. 

Beans,  French 

....  per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

Beet ...... 

...per  dozen 

Is.  Od, 

Is.  6d. 

Cabbages  

Is.  Od. 

2s  Od. 

Carrots 

.per  bunch 

Os.  4d, 

»• 

Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz. 

2s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

Celery 

per  bundle 

Is.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

Cucumbers.... 

Os.  9d. 

Is.  Od. 

Endive  _!.... 

Is.  Od. 

>1 

Is.  6d. 

Garlic 

.per  hunch 

Os.lOd. 

Is.  Od. 

Herbs  

Os.  2d. 

Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish, 

per  bundle 

3s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

Leeks 

. per  bunch 

Os.  3d. 

Os.  ed. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz. 

Os.  9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos.. 

2s.  6d. 

4s.  6d. 

Mint,  Green  . 

. per  bunch 

Os.  9d. 

Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms.. . 

.per  basket 

Is.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

Onions 

.per  bushel 

4s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

Onions,  Spring,  per  bunch 

Os.  4d. 

Os.  6d. 

Parsley 

Os.  4d. 

Os.  dd. 

Parsnips  

Is.  Od. 

13.  6d. 

Peas 

Os.  9d. 

Is.  3d. 

Potatoes,  New 

....per  lb. 
.per  hunch 

Os.  4d. 

1) 

Os.  8d. 

Radishes 

Os.  2d. 

Os  6d. 

Rhubarb 

Os.  6d. 

Os.  9d. 

Salsify 

per  bundle 

Is.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

Seakale  

.per  bushel 

2s.  Od. 

2s.  6d. 

Small  Salading 

Os.  3d. 

Os.  4d. 

Spinach  

2s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes 

Is.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 

Tomips  ...... 

,pei  bunch 

Os.  Id. 

II 

Os.  8d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Azalea per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Bouvardias  .....per bunch  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Camellias per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Carnations.. per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Cinerarias,  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d,  „ lOs.  6d. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms.  Os.  3(1.  „ Os.  6d. 

Deutzia  per  doz.  bun.  5s.  Od.  ,,  10s.  Od. 

Eucharis per  doz.  5s.  Od.'  „ 7s.  6d. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  lOs.  Od.  „ 21s.  Od. 
Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 


Flowers— Continued. 

Roses,  Tea 2s.  Od. 

Snowdrops,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 
Tronseolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  0<i. 
Violets  — per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 
Violets,  French,  per  bun.  2s.  Od.  , 


3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Rod,  new per  qr.  35s.  to  63 1. 

Wheat,  White,  new 383.  „ 6Cs. 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 403.  ,,  47s. 

Flour,  honseholds sgs.  393) 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  36s.  „ 4ls. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  3'2s.  „ 35s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  363.  „ 53s. 

Barley.  Grinding 243.  „ SOs. 

Malt,  English „ 353.  „ 503. 

Malt,  Scotch  40s.  „ 483. 

Malt,  old  „ 28s.  „ 38s. 

Malt,  brown 30s.  „ 3ts. 

Oats,  English „ 22s.  „ 30s. 

Oats,  Irish  223.  „ 28s. 

Oats,  Scotch  243.  „ 32s. 

Rye „ 42s.  „ 45s. 

Tares 503.  „ 7i)s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 36s.  „ 40s. 

Beans,  Tick „ 38s.  „ 44s, 

Beans,  Winter  39s.  „ 44s. 

Peas,  Grey 303.  „ 36s. 

Peas,  Maple „ 40s.  „ 45s. 

Peas,  White „ 36s.  „ 44s. 


SEEDS. 


Hyacinths 


spikes  6s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 


Lapagerlas,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  5s,  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

spikes  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun,  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Mignonette..  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Primroses  ..per doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 
Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 


Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun. 
Roses  per  doz. 


6s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 


Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  . . 

9s. 

to  16s. 

Od. 

Mustard,  white  „ 

5s. 

„ 14s. 

Od. 

Canary,  per  quarter  

Canary,  fine,  ,,  

45a. 

„ 503. 

Od. 

523. 

„ 56s 

Od. 

Cloveiseed,  red,  old,  per  cwt. 

403. 

„ 70s. 

Od. 

Cloverseed,  red,  new  „ 

60s. 

„ 90s. 

Od 

Cloverseed,  white  „ 

603. 

„ 95s. 

Od. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 

233. 

„ 25s. 

Od. 

Hempseed,  small,  per  336  lb. 

34s. 

„ 35s. 

Od. 

Hempseed,  Dutch  „ 

36s. 

„ 37s. 

Od. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  ner  bush. 

6s. 

„ 7s. 

6d. 

Trefoil,  per  cwt 

18s. 

Od. 

Ryegrass,  Italian,  per  qr 

24s. 

„ 34s. 

Od. 

Linseed,  sowing,  per  quarter 
Hapeseed,  new,  per  quarter. . 
Caraway,  Calcutta,  per  cwt. 

64s. 

„ 68s. 

Od. 

54s. 

„ 62s, 

Od. 

27s. 

„ 30s. 

Od. 

Alsike,  per  cwt.  

60s. 

„ 90s. 

Od. 

COAL  MARKET. 

Bebside  West  Hartley  per  ton  14s.  3d. 


Wallsend  Hetton . 

„ Hetton  Lyons  .... 

„ Limbton 

„ Original  Hartlepool 

„ Wear 

„ Tunstall 

„ Tees 


16s.  0,1. 
14  s.  6d. 
15s.  6d. 
16s.  Od. 
14s.  6d. 
14s.  6d. 
15s.  td. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols,  3 per  cent 99?  to  lOOJ 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  99J  „ 100^ 


lak 

♦ 

COMPENSATION  TO  OUTGOING  TENANT. 

In  the  South-Eastern  Circuit  the  case  of  Lawrence  v,  Rowley  was  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  was  an  1 action  by  a farmer,  who  had  been  tenant  of  a farm 
in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford,  against  the  widow  of  his  late 
landlord,  to  recover  a sum  of  nearly  £200,  which  he  claimed  to  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  as  outgoing  tenant.  He  had  in  1875  taken  a farm  at  St. 
Neots  of  about  110  acres,  from  year  to  year,  at  a rent  of  £300  a year  (paying 
the  outgoing  tenant  £950),  upon  terms  that  he  should  during  the  tenancy  till 
and  cultivate  the  land  in  a husbandlike  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  in  the  counties  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedforshire,  and  that  the 
landlord  should  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  pay  to  him  all  such  reason- 
able allowances  as  he  as  offgoing  tenant  should,  according  to  the  custom,  be 
entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  any  benefit  which  the  tenant  should  then  give 
up  to  the  landlord  of  any  tillages,  sowing,  manures,  browse,  farm  buildings, 
fixtures,  improvements  in  cultivation  of  the  lands  and  farm  premises,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  and  he  alleged  that  during  the  tenancy  (in  the  course  of 
which  the  rent  was  reduced  by  £50,  yet  as  30  acres  were  afterwards  added  to 
the  holding  the  rent  was  restored  to  £300),  and  which  ended  at  Michaelmas 
Day  last,  by  notice  from  the  tenant,  given  at  Lady  Day,  he  tilled  and  culti- 
vated the  lands  in  a huabandlike  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
counties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  he  gave  up  to  the  landlord  the  benefit 
of  certain  tillages,  sowing,  manures,  browse,  farm  buildings,  improvements, 
fixtures,  and  cultivation,  according  to  the  custom,  and  that  thereupon  he 
became  entitled,  according  to  the  custom,  to  receive  from  the  landlord  the 
sum  of  £191  17s.  6d.,  by  way  of  reasonable  allowances  in  respect  thereof, 
and  that  this  was  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  two  skilled  valuers,  one 
appointed  on  each  side,  and  the  plaintiff  put  his  case  also,  as  an  alternative, 
on  the  ground  of  an  agreement  that  if  he  gave  up  possession  he  should  receive 
such  allowance.  This,  however,  and  the  other  of  the  plaintiff’s  allegations 
(except  as  to  the  tenancy  and  its  terms)  were  denied  by  the  defendant,  who 
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also  alleged  that  if  any  such  tillages,  &o.,  were  left  by  the  plaintiff  as  alleged 
on  the  farm  they  were  of  no  value,  and  wore  not  such  improvements  as  the 
defendant  would  bo  bound  to  take  over  or  bo  liable  for  according  to  the  alleged 
custom,  and  that  some  of  the  alleged  improvements  were  wholly  useless  and 
of  no  value  ; and  there  was  a counter-claim  against  the  plaintiff  for  notjculti- 
vating  the  farm  in  a husbandlike  manner,  he  having  injuriously  and  im- 
properly  cross-cropped  the  farm,  and  left  upwards  of  100  acres  in  white  straw 
corn,  and  loft  the  farm  exhausted,  foul,  and  uncultivated,  and  without  any 
fallow,  by  reason  of  which  the  farm  was  injured. 

The  plaintiff  being  called  in  support  of  his  case,  stated  that  when  he  took 
the  farm  Mr.  Kowley  told  him  that  what  buildings  he  took  to  and  paid  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  he  would  p.ay  him  for  when  he  went  out,  and  for  the 
fixtures  he  paid  for,  and  also  the  improvements  he  made,  and  he  paid  the 
outgoing  tenant  £950  for  all  the  things  on  the  farm.  Asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion whether  he  had  not  got  the  benefit  of  it  all,  he  said,  “ Benefit ! I had  to 
pay  for  it  all ; it  was  no  benefit  to  me  ; I wish  I had  not  taken  the  farm.” 
(Laughter.)  The  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  he  said,  for  that  year 
came  only  to  £450,  and  he  had  to  pay  £.300  for  the  year’s  rent.  He  paid  the 
.£950  for  the  growing  crops  and  the  whole  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  on  the 
farm.  It  was  by  agreement  between  him  and  Mr.  Rowley,  without  any 
valuers.  He  now  claimed  in  respect  of  farm  buildings  he  had  himself  put 
up — a range  of  sheds,  “hovels,”  outhouses,  &c. — which  had  cost  him  about 
£100,  aud  he  produced  bills  of  the  timber  he  had  paid  for.  He  swore  that 
this  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  tenancy,  and  that  Mr.  Rowley  told  him  that 
what  he  did  he  would  pay  for  if  a tenant  did  not.  Asked  if  he  knew  what 
cross-cropping  meant,  he  said,  after  a little  hesitation,  that  he  did,  and 
admitted  that  he  had  taken  two  white  straw  crops  in  successive  years,  but  he 
denied  that  he  knew  of  a custom  in  the  country  not  to  “cross-crop  ; ” on  the 
contrary,  he  said,  he  knew  it  was  done,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  good 
husbandry,  and  denied  any  knowledge  of  an  agreement  not  to  do  lit.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  no  “ fallows  ” on  the  farmjwhen  he  left  it,  and  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  that  was  good  farming  or  not,  but  he  considered  the 
farm  was  in  a good  condition,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c.  He 
h.ad  kept  the  farm  well  stocked,  sometimes  100  pigs,  often  as  many  as  40  or 
50  breeding  sows. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  being  substantiated  by  his  valuer,  the  jury  awarded 
him  £108. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, — JFuTincT^s  Ygqy  Hook  and  OtuzIct's  * Manual 
1882.  ■ ’ 

Cjiaeles  H.  Clissold,  Market  Hull,  Warwick. — Hencriptivc  Cataloguo 
of  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seedt. 

11.  W.  Beedell,  Wallington,  Surrey.— Cataloguo  of  FlanU  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Frederick  Gee,  Biggleswade,  Select  Catalogue  for  J882. 

W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. — Catalogue  of  New  and 
Choice  Plants. 

G.  0.  Jarram,  25,  Bridge  Street,  Loughborough. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton.— G-'mcraf  Descriptive  Seed 
Catalogue . 


The  Conveyance  of  Steam. — The  conveyance  to  long  distances  of  steam 
for  power  or  heating  purposes  has  long  been  a problem  with  engineers,  and 
its  use  has  in  many  instances  been  discarded  for  compressed  air.  In  fact, 
the  measure  of  the  distance  to  which  steam  may  be  carried  with  economy 
is  not  yet  determined.  A suggestion  is  now  made  by  which  owners  of 
establishments  in  which  steam  is  largely  used  might  effect  a large  saving 
by  concentrating  their  boilers  in  one  place  adjacent  to  a railway  station  or 
to  the  shore,  or  even  constructing  a large  central  boiler,  where  their  coal 
may  all  be  landed  and  used  without  cartage,  and  thence  distributing  the 
steam  to  their  several  works.  The  difficulty  has  always  been  to  find  a coating 
for  steam-pipes  absolutely  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat,  and,  according 
to  the  Boston  Journal  of  Commerce,  such  a covering  may  now  be  prepared.  It 
is  made  of  four  parts  of  coal-ashes  sifted  through  a riddle  of  four  meshes  to 
the  inch,  one  part  calcined  plaster,  one  part  flour,  and  one  part  fireclay. 
Mix  the  ashes  and  fireclay  together  to  the  thickness  of  thin  mortar  in  a 
mortar  trough  ; mix  the  calcined  plaster  and  flour  together,  dry,  and  add  it 
to  the  ashes  and  clay  as  you  want  to  use  it ; put  it  on  the  pipes  in  two  coats, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pipes.  For  a 6-in.  pipe  put  on  the  first  coat 
about  in.  thick ; the  second  coat  wants  to  be  about  i in.  thick.  After- 
wards finish  the  outside  with  hard  finish,  the  same  as  is  applied  to  plastering 
on  a wall. — Iron.  “ 
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LUDER  FLOWER  GARDENS. 


GIANT  BERLIN  LILIES  OP  THE  VALLEY,  fine  flower- 
ing crowns.  Is.  Sd.  per  dozen,  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

DOUBLE  AMERICAN  TUBEROSES,  “ Pearl,"  three  for 
Is.  2d.,  4s.  per  dozen. 

HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS,  three  2s.,  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Twelve  choice  named  rooted 
plants,  2s.  3d. 

PHLOXES,  Herbaceous,  six  named,  2s. 

PENTSTEMONS,  six  named,  2s. 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  New  York,  De  Parme,  andDouble  Red 
Russian,  the  three  best  doubles,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
Lee’s  New  ArgentEeflora,  6s.  per  dozen  ; Victoria  Regina 
and  White  Czar,  2s.  3d.  per  dozen. 

PANSIES,  twelve  splendid  Show  and  Fancy,  3s.  6d. 
VIOLAS,  twelve  beautiful  Large-flowered  sorts,  2s. 
PELARGONIUMS,  French  and  Regal,  six  named,  2s.  6d. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  finest  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Mr.  R W.  Beachey,  Fluder,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

PLANTS.  — .PLANTS.  — Post  Free. — Twenty- 
five  Splendid  Zonal  Geraniums  for  Pot  Culture,  6.s., 
12  for  3s.  Cd.  ; 12  Fuchsias,  very  fine  varieties,  2s.  ; 12 
Gloxinia  Bulbs,  just  starting,  the  Erfurt  Strain,  2s;  6d. 
Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  now  ready.  Post  Free. 
.IohnFox,  Florist,  Banbury. 

Mummy  peas. — This  Pea  grows  aboutJ5  ft. 

in  height ; the  stalk  is  very  thin  at  the  bottom,  but 
at  the  top  is  as  thick  as  a broad  bean-stalk,  and  bears  the 
flowers  and  pods  in  a bunch  at  the  top.  The  original  is 
said  to  have  been  2,000  years  old  when  planted,  having 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  Price  3d.  per  doz. ; 
five  doz.,  post  free,  for  Is.— Addre.ss 

Schoolmaster,  Pytehley,  Kettering. 

New  Potato. 

FAND  C.  MYATT  .are  now  sending  out  their 
. NEW  POTATO.  ALBERT  EDWARD;  which  was 
awarded  a Fir.st-class  Certificate  at  the  Internatfon.al 
Potato  Exhibition.  It  is  a First  E.arly  White  Round  Potato, 
raised  from  the  Fluke,  very  prolific,  and  described  by  the 
judges  as  “ soft,  mealy,  and  of  the  finest  flavour.’’  Price  6s. 
per  peck,  18s.  per  bushel,  free  on  rail. 

F.  and  C Myatt,  Ollenham,  Evesham. 


Striped  and  Flaked  Petunia. 

Henry  surman,  florist,  witney,  Oxon, 

again  offers  his  well-known  strain,  the  best  that 
money  can  buy. 

Is.  per  packet. 

Special  Cheap  Offer. 

Geraniums,  all  autumn- struck  good  sorts, 
named,  6s.  to  9s.  per  100;  choice  Single  and  Double 
Zonals,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  doz.  ; Silver-leaf,  8s.  per  100. 
Ageratums,  Iresines,  Sedura  variegata,  .and  Calceolaria 
Golden  Gem,  all  4s.  per  100.  Double  Daisies,  Red  and 
Pink,  strong  blooming  roots,  2s.  per  100 ; 17s.  per  1,000. 
Lobelia,  best  dark  blue,  true  from  cuttings,  2s.  Cd.  per  100. 
Coleus,  good  .sorts,  9d.  per  doz.  Fuchsias,  good  sorts,  5s. 
per  ICO.  Wallflowers,  Blood  and  Yellow,  very  strong,  4s. 
per  100.  Blue  Russian  Violets,  strong  blooming  sorts,  5s. 
per  100.  Perennial  Border  Plants,  in  variety.  Is.  per  doz. 
All  package  free.  List  for  stamp. 

John  Norfolk,  Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  strong  autumn-struck, 
from  single  pots  (3-inch).— Vesuvius  and  Jean  Sisley, 
8s.  per  100  ; Fire  King,  White  Vesuvius,  Master  Christine, 
Jennie  Dodds,  and  President  Garfield,  10s.  per  100.  Must 
be  cleared  by  middle  of  March.  Cash  before  sending. 
Orders  now  booked, 

Hender  and  SON.s,  Plymouth. 

CHANGE  YOUR  SEED.— Cheap  Irish-grown 
Potatoes  : Snowflake,  10s.  ; Early  Rose,  8s.  ; School- 
master, 10s.  ; Magnum  Bonum,  6s. ; Golden  Shaw,  lOs.  ; 
Champion,  6s.  per  cwt. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Seed  Grower,  Kells,  Meath. 

Twenty  thousand  Mrs.  Sinkln’s  Pink, 

the  best  white  known,  from  21  to  3 inches  over, 
very  sweet  scented  ; 10,000  Cloves,  Picotees,  and  Carnations; 
White  Irises,  White  and  other  Phloxes,  Auriculas  ; Chrysan- 
themums, all  sorts  ; Tigridias,  Pansies  ; Scarlet  Carnation, 
the  Coroner.  Speci.al  price  for  14  dozen. 

W.  Weale,  Taplow,  Bucks. 

Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence, 

Handbook  on  composts,  for  the  use  of 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs  in  preparing  Soils  for  the 
Potting  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pl.aiits,  Ferns,  Orchids, 
Ac.—T).  Hall,  Shifnal,  Salop,  and  all  Booksellers.  London 
Agents  ; Terry,  Stoneman,  and  Co.,  6,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 


E W COLEUS  OF  1882. — New  Seedling 
_Ll  COLEUS,  12  splendid  varieties,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  unrivalled  for  their  fine  marked  leaves, 
density,  and  richness  of  colours.  All  are  fine,  dwarf,  and 
free-branching  in  habit.  The  finest  collection  ever  offered. 
The  12  kinds  sent,  post  free,  for  12s. 

12  NEW  COLEUS  OF  1881. — These  are  a magnificent  lot 
that  were  partially  let  out  in  October,  1881.  The  set  of  12 
varieties,  post  free,  for  6s. 

12  SELECTED  NEW  COLEUS.-These  are  the  pick  of 
the  English  and  Continental  kmds.  The  set  of  12  varieties 
post  free,  for  3s.  ’ 

12  MOST  APPROVED  COLEUS  of  previous  seasons  for 
2s.,  post  free. 

The  above  48  varieties  of  Coleus  will  be  sent,  post  free 
for  20s.  ’ 

COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTI,  the  best  for  bedding.  Is, 
per  doz.,  post  free,  from 

B.  W.  Knight,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


Cabbage  Plants. 

Enfield  market  and  early  rain- 

HAM  Band  SUGARLOAF,  all  at  2s.  6d.  per  1 000  ■ 
we  always  give  200  over  in  the  1,000,  that  is  the  correct 
count  in  Cabbage  Plants.  Red  Dutch  Plants  for  pickling 
6s.  per  1,000.  Sage  Roots,  Lemon  Thyme,  and  Pennyroyal’ 
Red  and  Dark  Wallflowers,  all  at  6s.  per  hundred.  Best 
Sovereign  Rhubarb  Roots  in  cultivation  and  earliest  for 
planting  out,  2s.  per  doz.  Onion  Seed,  Bedfordshire 
Champion  and  White  Globe,  very  fine,  4s.  per  lb.  ; White 
Spanish,  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  All  new  and  genuine,  and  all  my 
own  growing.  Cash  with  orders. 

Richard  Walker,  Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Fine  well-shaped  SHRUBS. — Abies  Douglassii, 
2 to '3  ft.,  lOs.  perdoz. ; Pyr.amidal  Yews,  3 ft.,  8s. 

Ser  doz.  ; Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  5 to  6 ft.,  9».  per  doz  • 
uniperus  chiuonsis,  2 to  3 ft.,  9s  per  doz.  ; Horse  Chest- 
nuts and  Plaues,  fine  trees,  for  avenues,  12  to  15  ft.,  12s 
per  doz. 

Jackson,  Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster. 

Ten  thousand  geraniums.  Surplus 

stock  from  single  (3-inch)  pots,  rooted  out  oI  doors 
in  Autumn,  very  fine.  Vesuvius  and  Jean  Sisley,  8s  per 
100  : White  Vesuvius,  Fire  King,  Jennie  Dodds,  Master 
Christine,  and  President  Garfield,  10s.  per  100  ; M.  do 
Lossep.s  splendid,  15s.  per  100. 

Hender  and  Sons,  Nursery.  Plymouth. 


THE  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  of  FEBRUARY  25 

WILL  CONTAIN  A GREAT  MASS  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION 


&LLLOTION  of  SORTS  of  POTATOES  for  various  Soils  and 

ruqioscs. 

MANAGEMENT  of  tho  CROP  of  I’OTATOES  from  First  to 

Last. 

RELAIIVE  VALUE  of  POTATOES  for  Exhibition,  Ilorao  Uso 

and  Market  'J'rado.  ’ 


LIST  of  ALL  POTATOES  that  havo  acquired  llistorical  Im- 

poi'tance,  with  Proper  Names,  Characters,  and  Uses. 

DIREOTIONS  for  GROWING  POTATOES  calculated  to  ho 

of  groat  service  to  all  who  are  iutcreslod  in  securing  Heavy  Crops  of  tho 
Finest  (itmlity. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1882. 


SUBSCUIBElvS’  COPIES  OF  THE  Gardeneus’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  OHice,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; C Months,  Cs. ; One 
Year,  lls.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d.  ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 

, “ Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 


awir  UtMiiigs  fxii:  tljn  ©itswhtg 

Thursday,  March  2.— Linnean  Society. — General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 


The  Catalogue  of  Varieties  of  Potatoes  we  publish  this  week 
is  necessarily  founded  on  that  contained  in  our  issue  for  February 
19,  1881.  It  is  so  far  corrected  and  enlarged  that  we  venture  to 
believe  it  has  somewhat  of  a final  character.  In  respect  of  all  such 
matters,  finality  is  necessarily  unattainable,  but  we  must  always 
ndeavour  to  attain  to  it,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  The  idea  of 
finality  is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
will  not  be  needful  for  us  to  attempt  any  further  revision  of  the  list, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  its  reproduction  in  these 
pages.  New  varieties,  as  they  appear,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  their  merits,  but  there  remains  very  little  to  be  done 
in  respect  of  the  formal  tabulation  of  the  varieties  that  at  this 
moment  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  entitled  to  recognition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  varieties  tabulated  number  400,  and 
the  synonyms  number  140.  It  follows  that  540  names  have  been 
scrutinized,  both  with  regard  to  current  descriptions  and  our  own 
accumulated  notes  of  comparative  culture,  and  of  observations  made 
at  exhibitions  and  elsewhere.  From  the  list  of  last  year  we  have 
removed  36  names  as  of  doubtful  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  added  61  names  that  we  regarded  as  clamouring  for  admission. 
Thus  the  alterations  made  number  97  in  all,  and  as  in  many 
instances  half  a dozen  references  were  made  for  the  clearing  up  of 
a single  question,  those  of  our  friends  who  expected  the  new  list  at 
an  earlier  date  will  probably  absolve  us  of  every  possible  charge  of 
indifference  or  dilatoriness. 

As  regards  the  value  of  such  lists,  this  may  be  said  with  safety, 
that  it  is  not  instantly  apparent.  A dictionary  is  comparatively 
useless  until  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted,  and  then  the  case  is 
altered.  We  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
friends  who  tell  us  they  need  a list  that  may  be  conveniently  jiasted 
into  the  garden  book,  or  appropriated  separately  for  purposes  of 
ready  reference.  An  outlay  of  fourpence  for  two  copies  of  this  sheet 
will  suffice  to  provide  the  material  for  a pocket  catalogue  that  may 
prove  of  incalculable  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
And  we  ventime  to  advise  that  the  list  be  mounted  in  a suitable 
book  containing  blank  pages  for  the  addition  of  notes  and  me- 
moranda. The  present  impression  will  be  quickly  disjiosed  of,  and 
will  not  be  reprinted. 


The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  have  generously  con- 
sented to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors  in  respect  of  the 
International  Potato  Exhibition.  They  will  therefore  open  the  exhibi- 
tion with  some  suitable  ceremony  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Wednesday, 
September  20.  The  exhibition  ivill  continue  open  throughout  Thursday, 
September  21.  The  schedule  is  on  the  old  lines,  but  contains  a new 
proviso  for  the  especial  benefit  of  people  blessed  with  the  gift  of  invent- 
ing new  names  for  old  sorts. 
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International  Potato  Exiuihtion  will  bo  lield  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  20  and  21. 

Scottish  Pansy  Society. — The  exhibition  for  the  present  year  will 
bo  held  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Hall,  Edinburgh,  June  23. 

A Dodule  Rose  Coloured  Bouvardia  is  announced  as  on  the  way  to 
form  a companion  plant  to  the  beautiful  Alfred  Neuner. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society. — A Grand  Floral  Fete  will  beheld 
in  the  High  School  Grounds  on  August  31  and  September  1 and  2.  The 
schedule  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  D.  P.  Scott,  9,  Renny  Place,  Brough- 
ton Ferry. 

The  Plants  op  Florida,  U.  S.A.,  comprise  many  that  are  valued  by 
cultivators  here  and  throughout  Europe.  The  herbaceous  and  climbing 
plants  are  more  especially  important.  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtiss,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  has  published  a list  of  such  as  may  be  conveniently  despatched 
by  rail  and  ship,  with  a statement  of  terms  and  general  arrangements. 

The  Societe  Royale  de  Elore  of  Brussels  will  hold  its  usual 
exhibition  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts,  Rue  de  la  Regence,  April  30, 
and  May  1 and  2.  The  subjects  scheduled  comprise  new  plants,  orchids, 
palms,  ferns,  fruits,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  season.  The  programme 
is  published  by  Baertsoen,  5,  Grand  Place,  Brussels. 

Paddington  Park  is  once  more  within  the  domain  of  possibility. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  has  risen  to  a reasonable  view  of  the  subject,  or 
at  all  events  to  a view  less  unreasonable  than  the  one  that  for  a moment 
seemed  likely  to  crush  the  project.  We  shall  hope  to  see  the  Board 
advance  yet  another  step,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  public  spirit  will  be 
equal  to  the  burden  that  will  be  cast  on  voluntary  effort. 

Happiness  is  easy  of  attainment,  for  it  may  be  found  in  a market 
garden.  Hark  to  the  Daily  Netvs : — “ If  people  only  knew  it,  which  they 
don’t,  nor  will  they  believe  it  when  told,  the  ideal  life  is  that  of  the 
market  gardener.  Farmers  are  not  happy.  Their  interests  are  too  large 
and  serious.  But  the  man  who  reverts  to  first  principles,  and  cultivates 
his  garden  for  his  livelihood,  has  solved  the  secret  of  content.” 

The  Season. — In  a garden  near  London  the  crocuses  were  in  full 
bloom  on  the  14th  of  March,  1880,  the  13th  of  March,  1881,  and  the  19th 
of  February,  1882.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  present  season  is  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  two  preceding.  Whether  its  earliness  is  an  advan- 
tage remains  to  be  seen.  On  each  of  the  dates  named  the  weather  was 
brilliantly  sunny,  but  this  year  the  temperature  was  higher  than  in  the 
two  years  preceding. 

The  Climate  and  Resources  of  Newfoundland  were  recently  dis- 
coursed upon  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  E.  Hepple  Hall, 
and  the  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Society’s  Journal  for  February 
10.  The  subject  merits  the  attention  of  restless  spirits,  for  it  appears 
Newfoundland  is  much  more  of  a paradise  than  it  has  been  represented, 
and  might  prove  a fine  field  for  enterprising  farmers,  foresters,  and  others 
skilled  in  rural  industries.  The  geographers  and  botanists  might  also 
perhaps  take  note  afresh  of  Newfoundland  as  worthy  of  exploration. 

Solidified  Oil  is  a new  material  for  lubricating  machinery  and  for 
general  use  wherever  tallow  or  suet  is  applicable  as  a lubricant.  Its 
melting  point  is  that  of  boiling  water,  but  it  is  comparatively  unaffected 
by  cold.  It  leaves  no  deposit,  and  it  protects  rubber  valves  and  boiler 
plates,  and  it  does  not  gum  or  clog  on  exposure  to  air  or  heat.  In  places 
where  machinery  demands  the  constant  employment  of  lubricants  solidi- 
fied oil  has  claims  to  consideration.  Samples  for  trial  may  be  obtained 
of  A.  B.  Fleming  and  Co.,  Caroline  Park,  Edinburgh. 

The  Portrait  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  published  by  Mr.  Allen,  4, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  is  represented  as  more  costly  than  suits  the  convenience 
of  many  who  wish  to  possess  it.  The  price  charged  (10s.  Gd.)  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  trade  rule  in  respect  of  a first-class  etching  of  a certain 
size,  this,  in  the  black,  measuring  10  in.  by  7 in.,  and  mounted  on  stout 
paper  25  in.  by  19  in.  However,  as  a cheap  edition  is  demanded,  a limited 
impression  has  been  taken,  and  the  copies  are  now  on  sale  at  5s.  each. 
A few  of  the  first  impressions,  with  autograph,  may  still  be  obtained  at 
the  original  iirice,  10s.  Gd.  There  will  be  no  further  printing  from  the 
plate  under  any  circumstances. 

Plant  Labels. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  renew  the  offer 
of  a Society’s  silver  medal,  together  with  a prize  of  £5,  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  for  the  best  label 
for  plants.  The  object  of  the  offer  is  to  obtain  a label  which  may  be 
cheap  and  durable,  and  may  show  legibly  whatever  is  written  or  printed 
thereon  ; the  label  must  be  suitable  for  plants  in  open  border.  These 
considerations  will  principally  govern  the  award.  Specimen  labels, 
bearing  a number  or  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a sealed  envelope  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  sender,  must  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society  not  later  than  May  1,  1882.  The  council  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  withholding  the  medal  and  prize  offered  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  none  of  the  specimens  sent  in  are  deserving. 
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EXOTIC  FERNS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Among  tho  largo  number  of  interesting  plants  that  arc  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  exotic  ferns  deserve  special  attention,  for  with  a very  little 
trouble  a choice  collection  may  bo  grown  in  a house  of  small  dimensions, 
and  afford  a considerable  amount  of  enjoyment  to  tho  owner  throughout 
the  year.  ° 

The  house  may  bo  a lean-to  or  a small  span-roofed  structure,  tho 
latter  form  of  house  being  preferable.  The  size  must  depend  upon  the 
number  of  plants  desired  to  be  cultivated  ; for  tho  majority  of  villa 
gardens  a house  twenty-five  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  inside  measure, 
will  be  sufficiently  large  ; the  height  from  tho  floor  to  the  apex  about 
seven  feet,  a pathway  down  the  centre  three  feet  wide.  Ventilation 
must  be  provided  by  means  of  a few  small  sashes  about  eighteen  inches 
by  twelve,  on  each  side  of  the  roof  near  the  apex,  and  also  some 
aperatures  in  the  side  walls,  these  latter  so  arranged  that  tho  cold  air 
passes  over  the  hot-water  pipes  before  distributing  among  the  plants  : 
this  will  admit  giving  air  to  the  house  in  dull  weather  without 
endangering  the  plants  with  a chill.  A sufficient  quantity  of  piping 
should  be  provided  to  maintain  a temperature  not  lower  than  50  de^ 
during  the  winter  months  without  hard  firing,  which  is  so  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  plants,  especially  ferns.  Two  four-inch 
pipes  each  side  of  a house  twenty-five  by  nine  feet  would  be  quite 
sufficient  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts it  will  be  far  better  to  have  an  extra  pipe.  One  or  two  evaporating 
troughs  fixed  on  a flow-pipe  will  greatly  assist  in  maintaining  the  moist 
atmosphere  so  conducive  to  the  luxuriant  growth  and  verdure  of  ferns. 

The  benches  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  will  be  most  durable  con- 
structed of  slate,  and  covered  with  shingle  about  an  inch  thick,  thereon 
to  stand  the  pots.  A commodious  tank  underneath  made  of  slate, 
cement,  or  galvanized  iron,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  receive  the 
rain-water  from  the  roof  of  the  structure. 

Shading  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  may  be  managed 
either  by  painting  the  glass  with  a composition,  or  by  canvas  blinds  run 
on  rollers  ; these  latter  are  far  preferable,  as  on  occasional  dark  days  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  the  light  with  a 
permanent  shading.  Many  amateurs  are  under  the  impression  that  ferns 
do  not  require  light ; from  practical  experience  I find  their  growth  and 
general  appearance  are  more  vigorous,  and  the  fronds  when  cut  last  for  a 
much  longer  period,  when  they  have  been  allowed  a fair  amount  of  light 
and  air  ; though  it  is  not  prudent  to  expose  them  to  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun. 

A climber  or  two  trained  over  the  pathway  will  greatly  aid  in  giving 
a full,  finished,appearance  to  the  house.  Three  very  desirable  subjects  for 
this  purpose  are  Stephanotis  floribunda,  pure  white,  deliciously  scented 
flowers ; Ipomjea  Horafallije,  rich  crimson ; Passiflora  kermesina,  a 
crimson  passion-flower  of  smaller  and  neater  habit  than  most  varieties  of 
the  genus. 

In  the  selection  of  ferns  for  a small  house  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  kinds  that  are  of  large  growth,  which  in  a few  months’  time 
would  become  useless  to  the  owner. 

West  Drayto7i.  R.  B.  Makowski 


YOUNG  CARROTS  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

To  secure  young  carrots  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  ordinary  garden  frame  and  a hot- 
bed. Early  in  February  a commencement  must  be  made  by  making  the 
hotbed  ready.  A two-light  frame  will  be  large  enough  in  most  gardens, 
and  in  making  up  the  bed  it  should  be  at  least  one  foot  larger  than  the 
frame  every  way.  To  retain  the  heat  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the  bed 
should  be  four  feet  high  at  the  back  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  the 
front,  and  be  formed  of  well-prepared  stable  manure  and  leaves.  The 
frame  and  lights  should  be  put  on  immediately  the  bed  is  made,  and  a 
week  afterwards  cover  the  surface  an  inch  thick  with  some  light  earth 
that  has  been  sifted  through  a fine  sieve.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  the 
frame  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches 
apart. 

I prefer  the  ordinary  Short  Horn  variety  for  this  purpose.  Tho 
French  Short  Horn  is  a small  but  delicate  kind.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  through  the  soil  the  frame  must  be  ventilated  on  all  but  very  cold 
days,  and  it  must  be  covered  at  night  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost. 
About  the  end  of  March  they  should  be  large  enough  to  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  thick,  but  they  do  not  require  to  stand  singly,  as 
in  the  open  bed.  This  crop  should  be  ready  for  use  by  the  beginning 
of  May. 

When  a regular  supply  of  small  and  tender  young  carrots  not  more 
than  an  inch  long  and  tho  size  of  a man’s  little  finger  is  required,  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  make  frequent  sowings  to  maintain  a succession.  To  meet 
such  cases  a sowing  should  bo  mado  at  the  end  of  March  in  a cold 
frame  where  tho  plants  can  have  the  shelter  of  glass  lights  for  iive  or  six 
weeks.  A warm  spot  on  a south  border  should  bo  selected  for  this  crop, 
and  a bed  four  feet  wide  and  six  long  will  suffice,  and  an  ordinary  light 
placed  over  the  bed  with  a brick  at  each  corner  will  give  sufficient  protec- 
tion whore  there  is  no  frame  accommodation.  Tho  light  may  bo  removed 
altogether  by  tho  end  of  April. 

'J’ho  requirements  of  most  families  however  will  be  met  by  making 
a sowing  on  a warm  south  border  about  tho  jniddlo  of  March,  and  tho 
crop  will  como  on  fast  enough  without  any  protection  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Another  sowing  must  bo  mado  again  in  April,  but  this  croj)  may  bo 
grown  in  any  convoniont  part  of  tlio  garden.  Successional  sowing  must 
bo  made  every  month  following  up  to’ tho  second  week  in  August,  wliicli 
should  bo  tho  last  sowing  in  tho  open.  Many  cultivators  make  a rather 
largo  sowing  in  August  to  supply  young  carrots  through  tho  winter,  b\it 
tho  roots  becomo  too  largo  to  itiakoa  dainty  dish.  In  thoir  way  they  aro 


valuable,  as  a medium-sized  young  carrot  fresh  drawn  from  the  ground 
is  certainly  superior  in  flavour  to  the  largo  overgrown  examples  that  are 
commonly  stored  for  winter  use.  When  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  August 
tho  plants  make  nico-sized  roots,  and  alibrd  an  acceptable  supply  through 
the  winter  if  they  are  protected  from  frost  by  having  some  long  dry  litter 
thrown  over  them,  which  must  be  removed  Avhen  the  frost  breaks  up. 

To  secure  young  and  small  carrots  of  a suitable  size  in  the  winter 
months  pits  or  frames,  and  considerable  attention,  aro  essential.  The 
first  week  in  September  is  a good  time  to  make  a sowing  in  a brick  pit. 
No  bottom  heat  will  bo  necessary  for  this  crop,  but  there  must  be  a thick- 
ness of  ten  inches  of  good  soil,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  glass.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  six 
inches  apart,  and  let  the  lights  remain  closed  until  the  young  plants  are 
coming  up.  Afterwards  they  may  be  removed  altogether  until  tho  first 
week  in  October,  except  during  very  heavy  rain.  For  the  first  week  the 
lights  should  be  put  on  at  night  only,  and  after  that  air  should  be 
admitted  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A free  circulation  of  air 
they  must  have,  or  the  plants  will  form  more  leaves  than  roots.  The 
pit  will  require  to  be  covered  in  frosty  weather  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
and  the  plants  will  want  thinning  out.  As  often  as  the  soil  becomes  dry 
it  should  have  a gentle  watering.  This  crop  should  supply  the  table 
from  November  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a heated  brick  pit  may  be  advised 
to  make  a sowing  at  the  end  of  October,  but  without  such  a convenience 
it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  because  even  with  the  best  appliances  and 
care  this  crop  must  necessarily  be  a risky  one.  But  if  the  young  plants 
can  be  kept  alive  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  until  the  turn  of  the 
year  it  is  possible,  by  giving  them  artificial  heat  up  to  about  55  deg.  and 
a moderate  amount  of  air  at  the  same  time,  from  the  1st  of  January 
onwards,  to  obtain  some  return  in  the  shape  of  a few  young  roots  through 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  the  crop  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  generally  a light  one. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  FOG  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  MAN. 

A VERY  interesting  lecture  on  the  effects  of  coal  smoke  on  the  human 
organism  was  given  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Fothergill.  He  said  that  coal  smoke  and  tar  smoke  contained 
a certain  amount  of  creosote,  and  might  be  said  in  some  measure  to  be  a deo- 
dorizer. Centuries  ago  cattle  were  driven  through  fire  and  smoke.  Even  so 
lately  as  1826,  a Scotch  farmer,  when  disease  was  prevalent  in  the  country, 
drove  his  oxen  through  a wood  fire  to  prevent  contagion,  and  in  the  plains  or 
isolated  parts  of  Europe  fire  lighted  by  friction  was  said  to  be  an  infallible 
remedy  for  disease.  Soot  even  at  the  present  day  was  used  to  make  a 
medicinal  tonic,  and  we  were  told  that  chimney-sweepers  did  not  suffer  from 
inhaling  sooty  particles.  The  latter  statement  was  not  true,  for  chimney- 
sweepers very  frequently  suffered  from  a peculiar  kind  of  cancer,  which  was 
generated  by  inhaling  sooty  matter.  In  the  present  day  we  were  not  quite 
so  fond  of  smoke  as  our  ancestors,  who,  perhaps,  on  account  of  a lesser  popu- 
lation and  fewer  furnaces,  did  not  suffer  from  heavy  fogs.  Cattle  suffered 
materially  from  town  fog  or  smoky  atmosphere.  A short  time  ago  the 
London  fog  fell  upon  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  beasts  in  the  Cattle  Show 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  many  of  them  died.  The  fog  at  that  period 
lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  off  and  on,  and  the  Registrar-General  reported  2,400 
more  deaths  than  the  ordinary  returns.  Smuts  that  floated  in  the  air  and 
other  little  particles  of  a similar  nature  got  down  the  windpipe  and  passed 
into  air  tubes  that  divide  and  subdivide  into  lesser  air  tubes  all  through  the 
system.  It  reminded  him  of  a small  plug  thrown  into  a large  pipe  through 
which  water  passed ; this  piece  of  wood  or  plug  would  pass  readily  through 
the  larger  pipes,  but  as  the  water  passed  into  smaller  ones  with  which  it  was 
connecCed,  this  plug  would  at  last  drop  into  one  where  it  would  wholly 
obstruct  the  passage.  There  was  nothing  more  irritating  than  the  unburnt 
carbon  floating  in  the  air  ; it  fell  on  the  air  tubes  of  the  human  system,  and 
formed  that  dark  expectoration  which  was  so  injurious  to  the  constitution  ; 
it  gathered  on  the  lungs  and  there  accuumlated.  Numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  were  reported  at  Guy’s  Hospital  when  fogs  were  prevalent.  It  had 
been  sarcastically  called  “soup  in  the  stomach.”  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
person  who  resided  long  in  London  after  whose  death  a post  mortem  examina- 
tion had  been  held  that  there  had  not  been  found  a certain  amount  of  black 
matter  on  the  respiratory  organs.  The  effect  of  the  products  of  combustion 
on  the  nervous  system  were  oftentimes  serious.  It  frequently  made  people 
cross  when  they  were  naturally  good-tempered,  and  sometimes  induced 
suicide.  Indeed,  on  the  Continent  persons  having  a suicidal  tendency,  know- 
ing that  the  carbonic  acid  produced  from  charcoal  would  cause  death, 
resorted  to  this  as  a final  remedy  to  their  woes.  Only  last  year  there  was  an 
account  of  a girl  poisoned  by  gas  : she  had  blown  tho  gas  out  and  went  to 
sleep,  fell  into  a state  of  coma,  and  died  ; and  gas  was  only  one  of  the  dele- 
terious products  of  combustion.  Indeed,  coal  during  combustion  has  often- 
times a similar  effect.  A man  slept  in  a room  without  a flue  vdiicli  produced 
carbonic  oxide  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  and  in  the  morning  ho  was  a corpse. 
Human  beings  should  never  sleep  in  a room  heated  by  a stove.  A crow  of  a 
ship  went  into  the  foreoastle,  one  of  them  threw  a cloth  accidentally  over  the 
flue,  and  the  next  morning  one  man  was  dead  and  two  others  wore  dying  from 
inflammation  in  the  air  tubes.  Confusion  of  the  intellect  was  another  offeot 
of  inhaling  impure  air. 


IIkiii  Barometer  Readings.— -Tlio  statemont  that  went  the  round  of 
tho  I’ress  to  tho  ollbct  that  the  baromotrio  readings  on  tho  18th  of  last 
month  wore  tho  highest  ever  known  in  Britain  appears  to  require  qualifi- 
cation. Tho  highest  reading  recorded  on  tho  weather  charts  was 
o0ff)70  inches  at  Oxford,  at  8 a. in.  on  .January  18,  1882.  At  least  two 
other  higher  readings  of  an  authentic  character  aro  known,  which 
occurred  when  such  record, s wore  loss  frociuontly  kept  than  at  present, 
'I’he  biU’oinetor  at  Gordon  Castle,  Ilanirshiro,  reached  dl 'Oitr  inches  at 
!)  p.m.  on  h’obruary  24,  1808,  and  ,I5J  'OlO  inches  at  1 1 ]».m.  on  .lanuary 
8,  1820.  It  is  considered  probable  by  Nature  that  tlio  latter  i.s  really 
tho  higho.st  authontic  reading  over  recorded  in  tho  Hritish  Islands.  It 
would  bo  intorosting  to  look  up  tho  aooonnts  of  tho  weather  that 
succeeded  in  each  case. 
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A DF.kSOUIPTIVK  catalogue  of  four  hundred  VARIET1I<:S  of  PO'I’ATOES. 


AnUKEVIATIONS.-CLASS  ; A'.  Kiancy,  II.  Komul.  Coi.oiiii ; M.  MoUlo.I,  /’.  Puri-lo,  It.  Kr.l,  W.  Wl.itr.  Hizk  : L.  Largo,  M.  Medium,  H.  Hmall.  Quauty  : 1.  Excellent, 2.  Second 
rate,  3.  Inferior.  I’uoduutivknkss  : 1.  l''ir.st  class,  2.  Second  rate,  3.  Third  rate.  IIkkuit:  7'.  Tall,  d/.  Medium,  VJ.  Dwarf.  Season:  Vi'.  Early,  d/.  Medium,  Late 


Name. 


Acme  1 

AnnioNrACK  

Advanc'eu  (Bell  and  Thorpe) 

Advancer  (Catlell)  

Advancer  (Daniels) 

Ali'ha 

Alice  Fenn  

Alex.andilv  Kidney 

Alhion  Asiilkae  

Al.ston  Kidney 

Amazon  

Ajieiucan  Early 

Americ.vn  Ladies 

A.merican  Purple 

American  Wonder  

Arm.strong’s  Prolific 

Ashle.yf 

Atkins’s  Seedling  

Av.vlanche ' 

Balgaavley  Pink 

Barron’s  Perfection 

Beaconsfield  Kidney 

Beauty  of  Hebron  

Beauty  of  Kent  

Beauty  of  Norfolk 

Beckenham  Beauty  

Bedfont  Prolific 

Belgian  Kidney  

Belvoir  Kidney  

Beta  

Berkshire  Kidney  

Berwick  Beauty  

Blanchard 

Bl.vck  Jack  

Black  Prince  

Blue  Ferts  

Bonne  Wilhelmine 

Bountiful 

Bre.see’s  Clijiax 

Bresee’s  .Peerless  

Bresee’s  Prolific 

British  Queen 

Brownell’s  Seedling 

Brownell’s  Success 

Brownell’s  Superior 

Burbank’s  Seedling  

Burfitt’s  Bountiful  

Butler’s  Kidney 

Carpenter  

Callao  

Carters’  Eight  Weeks  .... 
Cattell’s  Intermediate.  . . . 

Cattbll’s  Eclipse  

Cattell’s  Eeliance 

Californian  Kidney  

Caunce’s  Mottled  Kidney.  . 
Caunce’s  Mottled  Bound  . . 

Centennial  

Champion  (Bell  and  Thorpe) 
Champion  of  England  .... 

Chardon 

Cheshire  Cluster  

Cleopatra  

Clipper  

Cobble  

Compton’s  Surprise.. 

Confederate  

CooMBB  Hays 

Cooling’s  Early  Favourite 

Coldstream  

Corswall  Kidney 

Cosmopolitan  

Cottager’s  Red 

Courtenhall’s  Seedling  . . 
CovENT  Garden  Perfection 

Crimson  Ashleaf 

Criterion  

Criterion  (Ross)  

Cumberland  Bangor  

Daintree’s  Early  

Dalmahoy  

Dawes’s  Matchless 

Defiance  

Devonshire  Kidney 

Dourie  Hall  Favourite.  . . . 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  

Early^  Calico 

Early  Cluster 

Early  Cockney 

Early  Dimmisk 

Early'  Dwarf  Round 

Early  Frame 

Early  Giant  King  

Early  Goodrich  

Early  Handsworth  

Early  Kemp  

Early  King  . . . e - 


CL.VSS. 

Colour. 

j Size. 

1 H 
! ^ 

ys? 

S 

1 liULATIVH 

^ Growth. 

1 

Height. 

j Season. 

1 

Name. 

Class. 

Colour. 

U 

N 

■A 

Qu.ylity. 

Q 

0 w 
^ C 
fu  H 

Khlative 

Ohowtii. 

Height. 

Se.ysox. 

K 

W 

I- 

3 

2 

Modcrato 

M 

M 

Early  Market 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

D 

R 

W 

J' 

1 

1 

i tllrowi 

T 

M 

FIarly'  Nonsuch  

K 

R 

li 

2 

2 

M 

M 

K 

w 

1\1 

2 

2 

\ Slatdn- 

1) 

E 

Early  Paragon 

K 

Ay 

J\I 

2 

2 

I) 

M 

K 

M 

M 

2 

2 

1 ItoIlKst 

T 

1; 

Early  Perfection  

R 

Ay 

S 

2 

3 

Slender 

i\l 

E 

R 

W 

M 

2 

•) 

Sjjreadhiy 

M 

M 

Early  Pink  Eye  

11 

AT 

J; 

2 

1 

T 

M 

II 

W 

M 

1 

0 

Compact 

D 

E 

Early  Prince  

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

T 

M 

K 

W 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

]\I 

E 

Early  Purple  

K 

P 

L 

2 

9 

T 

M 

E 

K 

AV 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

M 

M 

Early  Racehorse 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

3 

M 

K 

w 

M 

1 

1 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Early  Red  Kidney 

K 

R 

S 

3 

2 

Slender 

AI 

E 

K 

■\V 

M 

1 

2 

Biish-Uke 

M 

L 

Early'  Rose  

K 

R 

L 

2 

2 

T 

M 

E 

K 

M 

2 

2 

Strong 

M 

L 

Early  Shaw 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

M 

K 

w 

M 

2 

2 

Itohusl 

M 

E 

Early  Sebec  

R 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

M 

L 

R 

w 

M 

2 

2 

Compact 

M 

M 

Early  Soy'ereign 

K 

R 

M 

2 

2 

D 

E 

K 

p 

M 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

M 

FIari.y  Stockton  

K 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Bushy 

M 

M 

K 

w 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

Early  Ten  AA’’eeks  

R 

w 

M 

1 

2 

Bushy 

D 

E 

R 

w 

M 

1 

3 

Strong 

T 

]\I 

PIarly  Vermont  

K 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Compact 

M 

E 

K 

w 

M 

1 

2 

Spreading 

D 

E 

East  Somerset  Champion  . . 

R 

Ay 

li 

2 

1 

Robust 

AI 

L 

K 

AV 

M 

2 

3 

Moderate 

M 

M 

Edgcott  Seedling  

1 K 

w 

L 

1 

2 

Robust 

M 

L 

K 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

AI 

M 

Eliza  F’enn  

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

R 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Smeudina 

J1 

M 

Emerton’s  Ady'ance 

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

2 

Robust 

M 

M 

K 

]\1 

M 

1 

2 

Erect 

M 

M 

England’s  Fair  Beauty 

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

BranchiWj 

lAI 

AI 

K 

AV 

L 

1 

2 

Strong 

M 

M 

England’s  Glory 

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

M 

K 

R 

L 

2 

1 

llobmt 

M 

M 

English  Ro.se  

R 

R 

S 

3 

3 

Compact 

D 

E 

R 

R 

M 

1 

2 

, Moderate 

M 

AI 

Erin’s  Queen 

K 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

M 

K 

w 

L 

2 

1 

* Robust 

T 

L 

Eureka  

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

2 

Compact 

T 

L 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

2Loderate 

iAI 

L 

Excelsior  Kidney  

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Strong 

T 

AI 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

\ Moderate 

M 

M 

Exhibition  Kidney 

K 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

AI 

L 

Jv 

Ay 

L 

2 

2 

Strong 

M 

M 

Extra  Early  Peachbloyv.. 

R 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Moderate 

D 

M 

K 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Straggling 

T 

M 

Fairbairn’s  Pink 

R 

' R 

L 

2 

1 

Compact 

AI 

M 

K 

w 

M 

2 

2 

Slender 

M 

E 

Farmer  

R 

R 

L 

3 

2 

Strong 

T 

L 

X 

Ay 

M 

2 

3 

Robust 

M 

M 

Farren’s  Kidney 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

1 

Strong 

M 

M 

R 

R 

L 

1 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

R 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Moderate 

M 

M 

K 

M 

M 

2 

2 

Slender 

M 

M 

Fenn’s  Early  Regent 

R 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Erect 

M 

E 

R 

P 

M 

3 

3 

Straggling 

T 

L 

Fenn’s  Late  Main  Crop  . . . . 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

M 

L 

K 

P 

M 

3 

3 

Straggling 

M 

L 

Fenn’s  Second  Early 

R 

p 

]\I 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

R 

M 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

F’enn’s  2nd  Early  Main  Crop 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

1 

Moderate 

M 

M 

R 

Ay 

S 

2 

3 

Slender 

T 

M 

Fbnn’s  White  Kidney 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

U 

M 

K 

R 

M 

1 

2 

Snreadinq 

M 

AI 

Fielder’s  Surprise  ........ 

R 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

M 

L 

11 

Ay 

B 

2 

1 

Strong 

AI 

M 

Flounders 

R 

Ay 

L 

3 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

R 

Ay 

E 

2 

1 

Vigorous 

T 

AI 

Flourball 

R 

AV 

L 

2 

1 

Wiry 

T 

AI 

X 

w 

L 

2 

1 

Vigorous 

M 

iAI 

Fluke  

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

2 

Robust 

M 

L 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

3 

Robust 

T 

M 

Fortyfold  

R 

M 

AI 

1 

2 

Slender 

M 

M 

R 

w 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

Fortyfold  White  

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

1 

Strong 

M 

L 

X 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

M 

M 

Foster’s  Seedling  

R 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

X 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

M 

M 

Fox’s  Improved 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

3 

Compact 

D 

E 

X 

"W 

M 

2 

2 

Slender 

M 

M 

Freebearer  

R 

M 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

X 

w 

M 

1 

2 

Slender 

M 

IM 

French  Kidney 

K 

W 

AI 

1 

3 

Spreadinq 

M 

M 

X 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Strong 

T 

M 

French  Red  

K 

R 

M 

3 

2 

Vigorozes 

T 

L 

X 

R 

L 

2 

2 

Robust 

M 

M 

Garibaldi  

K 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

M 

L 

X 

R 

M 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

Garnet  Chili  

K 

R 

L 

3 

2 

Strong 

T 

M 

R 

W 

M 

2 

2 

Moderate 

D 

E 

Garnett’s  Seedling 

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

AI 

AI 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Strong 

T 

M 

Giant  King  

K 

\y 

L 

2 

2 

Slender 

M 

E 

X 

w 

M 

1 

2 

Spreading 

T 

M 

Gipsey  Queen  

K 

w 

L 

2 

2 

Neat 

M 

L 

X 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

T 

M 

Golden  Drop 

K 

Ay 

S 

3 

3 

Weak 

M 

M 

X 

R 

L 

3 

2 

Slender 

M 

E 

Golden  Eagle  

R 

M 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

T 

L 

K 

}] 

.Xj 

3 

2 

Robust 

T 

M 

Golden  Gem  

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Slezider 

T 

AI 

R 

p 

M 

2 

2 

Robust 

T 

M 

Gosforth’s  Seedling  

R 

R 

D 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

R 

R 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

Grampian  

R 

M 

M 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

E 

X 

Ay 

b 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Grimsdale’s  Early 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Compact 

D 

E 

X 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Slender 

D 

M 

Hamstead  Round 

R 

Ay 

M , 

2 

2 

Strong 

M 

M 

X 

Ay 

L 

3 

1 

Tree-like 

T 

M 

Handsome  Round 

R 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Robzist 

T 

L 

R 

w 

M 

2 

2 

Wiry 

M 

M 

Hanyvorth  Superior  

R 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Robzzst 

M 

L 

X 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Moderate 

M 

M 

Harbinger 

K 

w 

L 

2 

3 

Erect 

D 

E 

X 

w 

L 

3 

3 

Vigorous 

M 

M 

Hard  Cash 

K 

Ay 

AI 

2 

2 

Medium 

M 

L 

X 

AY 

L 

2 

2 

Slender 

M 

M 

Heather  Belle 

K 

p 

L 

2 

2 

Strong 

T 

M 

X 

p 

L 

2 

2 

Gross 

T 

M 

Henderson’s  Prolific 

R 

Ay 

AI 

2 

1 

Spreading 

T 

E 

X 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

Hen’s  Nest  

R 

Ay 

L 

2 

2 

Spreadinq 

M 

L 

R 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Spreading 

M 

M 

Hinckley  Triumph 

K 

Ay  ' 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

AI 

L 

X 

Ay 

M 

3 

1 

Robust 

M 

M 

Hooper’s  Round  Ay hite  .... 

R 

Ay 

li 

1 

1 

Strong 

AI 

L 

R 

Ay 

S 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Hundredfold  Fluke  

K 

M 

^ 1 

3 

2 

Robust 

T 

L 

K 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

M 

L 

Ice  Cream 

K 

Ay  { 

M 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

M 

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Moderate 

T 

M 

Improved  Peachbloyv 

R 

M 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

K 

R 

M 

2 

2 

Vigorous 

T 

L 

Improved  Shayv  

R 

Ay 

S 

2 

3 

Moderate 

AI 

E 

R 

Ay 

M 

3 

2 

Robust 

M 

M 

Internation.al  Kidney-  .... 

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

K 

w 

L 

1 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

Irish  Apple  

R 

R 

L 

3 

2 

Rank 

T 

AI 

K 

R 

IM 

1 

3 

Compact 

D 

E 

Irish  Black  

R 

p 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

K 

w 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

AI 

M 

Irish  Cups 

R 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

R 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

AI 

Irish  White 

R 

Ay 

i\l 

2 

2 

Strong 

T 

M 

K 

w 

Ij 

2 

2 

Strong 

T 

Ji 

Jackson’s  Kidney 

K 

Ay 

i\i 

1 

1 

Slender 

AI 

E 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Jaune  de  Brie  

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

2 

Erect 

T 

AI 

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

M 

Jersey  Blue  

R 

p 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

L 

K 

Ay 

J. 

1 

1 

Strong 

T 

M 

Johnston’s  Downshire  .... 

R 

R 

L 

1 

1 

Erect 

T 

L 

X 

p 

I. 

1 

1 

Strong 

M 

L 

Kentish  Ashleaf 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

1 

Slender 

AI 

E 

K 

Ay 

I. 

1 

2 

Robust 

T 

M 

Kentish  Invicta  

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

Robust 

T 

L 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Compact 

T 

M 

Kilspindie 

R 

p 

L 

1 

2 

Tree-like 

T 

L 

K 

Ay 

I, 

2 

2 

Robust 

M 

King  of  Earlie.s  

R 

R 

AI 

2 

2 

Coznpact 

AI 

E 

K 

p 

I. 

2 

2 

Robust 

M 

E 

King  op  Flukes  

K 

w 

L 

3 

2 

Robust 

AI 

AI 

R 

w 

M 

1 

2 

Compact 

D 

E 

King  Noble  

R 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Compact 

D 

E 

R 

Ay 

]\r 

2 

2 

Compact 

M 

E 

King  of  Potatoes 

K 

Ay 

L 

2 

1 

Strong 

T 

AI 

R 

AY 

L 

3 

1 

Gross 

T 

M 

Lady  Gordon  

R 

w 

L 

1 

9 

Robust 

T 

L 

R 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Ewarf 

D 

E 

Lady  of  the  Lake  

K 

R 

L 

3 

9 

Robust 

T 

L 

R 

Ay 

8 

2 

3 

Straggling 

D 

E 

Lady  Paget  

K 

p 

L 

1 

0 

Moderate 

M 

M 

K 

Ay 

M 

2 

2 

Medium 

M 

E 

Lady  Webster 

R 

Ay 

L 

2 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

R 

AY 

M 

2 

3 

Moderate 

M 

M 

L.ydy  Truscott 

R 

w 

M 

1 

0 

Moderate 

M 

M 

R 

AY 

M 

2 

3 

Compact 

D 

E 

Lancashire  Hero  

K 

Ay 

8 

•) 

3 

Weak 

D 

E 

R 

W 

M 

3 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Lapstone  

K 

Ay 

L 

1 

1 

liobust 

M 

M 

K 

Ay 

M 

1 

2 

Moderate 

M 

E 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  . . 

K 

R 

L 

2 

1 

Robust 

M 

88 
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Class. 

(A 

tr 

H 

PS 

Produc- 

tiveness. 

H 

y. 

Name. 

0 

hJ 

0 

U 

U 

N 

< 

u 

c? 

« t 

P-  H 

Relative 

Growth. 

pa 

0 

W 

0 

r/) 

(A 

CO 

Name. 

(A 

3 

0 

0 

hi 

0 

u 

(J 

N 

(jo 

hi 

a 

Cf 

Belative 

Growii. 

2 

u 

» 

0 

•Jl 

d 

(/u 

Late  Ro.se 

K 
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run  GA  RDEN  HRS'  MAGAZINE. 


SYNONYMS  01'’  rO'rA^'OES. 

Foil  all  oommoroial  ami  exhibition  purposoH  this  liat  may  ho  relied  npnn  as  atrictly 
nocurato.  But  in  no  oaso  ahould  it  convoy  an  imputation  in  respect  ot  tho  honA  fulcD 
of  persons  who  havo  introduced  tho  now  names.  Many  of  those  names  represent 
original  seedlings,  which  are  simply  so  wanting  in  distinctness  that  they  cannot  he 
allowed  to  stand  alone 

A Femlle  d’Ortio tho  same  na  Nkttle-liuved. 


Alma  Kidneij  

Almond’s  Yorkshire  Ifero  . . 

American  Breadfruit 

American  Pale  Bose 

American  Bed  

Ashtop  Fluke  

Bar ksh  ire’s  Bed-skinned  Ftourball 

Belgian  Waxball 

Benson's  Bound 

Benson's  Seedling 

Birmingham  Prizetaker  . . 

Black  Bob 

Black  Nigger 

Blue  Ashleaf 

Blue  Six  Weeks 

Boston  Bed 

Breadfruit 

Brownell’s  Beauty  

Broivn’s  Prolific  Kidney  . . 

Bryanstone  Kidney  

Bushncll’s  Seedling  

Cambridgeshire  Kidney 

Caiince’s  Seedling 

Cave's  Seedling  

Champion  {Thorpe’s) 

Champion 

Champion  of  the  World 

Climax 

Cobbler’s  Lapstone 

Conqueror  , 

Cooling's  Improved  Ashleaf 

Coppermine 

lie  Zelande 

Perbyshire  Prize 

Perby shire  Prizetaker 

Pucker’s  Table  King 

Puekstone  

Punbar  Begent  

Puncan’s  Seedling  

Pux  

Pwarf  White  

Farly  Ashleaf  

Early  Bedfotit  Kidney 

Early  Bird 

Early  Border 

Early  Chinese  

Early  Coldstream 

Early  Pon 

Early  Pwarf-top  Ashleaf 

Early  Gem  

Early  Kidney  

Early  May 

Early  Oxford  

Early  Banclagh 

Early  White  Long  Kidney  .. 
Early  White  Bound  Erfurt 

Fill-peek  

Flower’s  Early  Wide  Awake 

Gillman’s  Early  Pebble 

Gleason’s  Late  

Gloucestershire  Kidney 

Goldfinder  

Gravenstein 

Gryffe  Castle  

Kaigh’s  Seedling  

Kammersmith  Kidney 

Hardy’s  Improved  A Ibert  . . 

Harrison's  Kidney  

Headley’s  Nonpareil 

Holborn  Favo'urite 

Huntingdon  Kidney  

Improved  Bed-skinned  Fhurball. . 
Improved  Boyal  Albert  . . 

Jamie  Monde  Hative 

Lady  Abbess 

Laing’s  First  Crop  

Lee’s  Hammersmith  Kidney 

Main  Crop 

Manning's  Kidney  

Maystin 

Market  Champion  

Minchin’s  Eclipse 

Mitchell’s  Prolific 

Mona’s  Pride 

Morayshire  Blue 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Nonesuch  

Nutbrown  

Oakleaf 

Old  Scarlet  Keeper  

Pale  Rose  . . 

Peachblow  

Pebble  White,,  

Peerless 

Pink-eyed  Regent 


Kentish  Asm, eat. 

Lai’Stone. 

Buesee’h  Phoi.ii’ic. 

Late  Ro.se. 

Rei)-skinnei)  Flourhai.l. 

IjAI'STONE. 

IIed-skinned  Fi.ouiihall. 

WlLLAlU). 

Fheeheareii. 

Kentish  Asheeaf. 

Kino  of  Flukes. 

Black  .Tack. 

Black  Jack. 

PuRi'LE  Ashleaf. 

Fortyfold. 

Red-skinned  Flourrall. 
Bresee’s  Prolific. 

Vermont  Beauty. 

Bresee’s  Prolific. 
Dawes’sMatchless. 

Early  Goodrich. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Caunce’s  Mottled  Kidney. 
Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Kentish  Ashleaf, 

Scotch  Champion. 

Scotch  Champion. 

Bresee’s  Climax 
Lapstone. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Ashleaf. 

Bresee’s  Climax. 

Red  Regent. 

King  of  Flukes. 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf. 
Regent. 

Ashleaf. 

Regent. 

Scotch  Blue. 

Schoolmaster, 

Alpha, 

Ashleaf. 

N ettle  -leaved  . 

Ashleaf. 

SuTTONs’  Early  Border. 
Regent. 

Coldstream. 

Regent. 

Ashleaf. 

Little  Gem. 

Lapstone. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Regent. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Ashleaf. 

Regent. 

Blanchard. 

Cooling’s  Early  Favourite. 
Kentish  Ashleaf. 
Hundredfold  Fluke. 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf. 
Dalmahoy. 

Bresee’s  Climax. 

Regent. 

Lapstone. 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf. 
Nettle-leaved. 

Springfield  White. 
Lapstone. 

Matchless. 

Lapstone. 

Red-skinned  Flourball. 
Nettle-leaved. 

Golden  Gem. 

Silver-skin  Kidney. 
Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleap. 
Red  Emperor. 

Dawes’s  Matchless. 

Ashleaf. 

Scotch  Champion. 
Oxfordshire  Kidney. 
Regent. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 
Paterson’s  Blue. 

Lapstone. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Ashleaf. 

Red  Breadfruit. 

Late  Rose. 

AVhite  Peach  Blossom. 
Lapstone. 

Bresee’s  Peerless. 

Regent. 


I'erfetlion  Kidney  is  the  name  as  Laphtone. 


(Inaruntinc  dc,  la  Halle 

Queen  of'  Flukes 

Med  I'eaoh  Blossom  

Reynard 

Rinloul’s  Wh  'ite,  Pon 

Rivers’s  Royal  Ashleaf 

R'lxlon  Pippin  

Bognon  Rose 

Rough  Jadicl  

Royal  Albert 

Rusty  Coal 

Sandringham  Kidney 

Scarlet  Keeper  . . . . 

Scotch  Pon 

Scotch  Pawn 

Sear’s  SeedUng  

Second  Early 

Shclburn  

Shepherd’s  K'ldney  

Stapleford  ILcro . . 

Slillyans  Kuhicy 

Summer  Hill  Seedling 

Table  King 

Taylor’s  Kidney 

The  Barber 

The  Shiner 

Tory  

Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf  . . 

Walker’s  Regent 

Webb’s  Imperial 

Welbeck  Seedling 

Wclbeck  Wh'ite  

White  Pon 

Wormleighton’ s Seedling 

Wormsley  Kidney  

York  Regent 

Yorkshire  Hero 


YoiiKHiimn  11  ynniD. 

King  of  Flukih. 

Red  skinned  Flouuuall. 
Kentish  Ashleap. 

Regent. 

Mya'it’s  Prolific  Ashleap. 
Lapstone. 

Belvoir  Kidne.y. 

Regent. 

Nuttle-lkaved. 

Regent. 

Mvatt’s  1’holiitc  Ashleaf. 
Red  Breadfruit. 

Regent. 

White  Rock. 

Silverskin  Kidney. 
Lapstone. 

Matchless. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

JjAPSTONE. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Scotch  Blue. 

Regent. 

Relvoir  Kidney. 

Prince  of  AVale.‘. 

Cooling’s  Early  Favourite. 
Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

Regent. 

Dawes’s  Matchless. 

Kentish  Ashleaf. 

L.apstone. 

Regent. 

Magnum  Ronum. 

Dawes’s  Matchless. 

Regent. 

Lapstone. 


THE  DIETETIC  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

It  may  he  well  for  the  prosperous  citizen  to  he  occasionally  reminded  of  his 
indebtedness  to  the  explorers,  inventors,  and  speculators  whose  labours  have 
contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  the  material  comforts  that  surround 
citizen  life  in  this  nineteenth  century.  We  seem  to  have  done  with  famines 
and  the  plagues  that  follow  in  their  wake.  Unconsciously,  at  least  in  part, 
men  have  learned  to  provide  for  their  households  prudently,  and  for  their 
daily  dieting  scientifically.  Good  middle-class  living  is  probably  the  best 
of  living  for  health,  strength,  and  longevity : in  any  case,  it  evidently 
favours  the  development  of  vigour  and  beauty,  and  tends  always  to  the 
improvement  of  the  race.  We  are  frequently  told  of  new  diseases,  and  our 
habits  doubtless  favour  them ; but  of  how  many  diseases  have  we  been 
delivered  by  the  continual  augmentation,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  of 
our  common  food  supplies  ? In  this  advance  of  our  material  welfare  many 
agencies  have  been  concerned,  and  the  Potato  must  rank  as  one  the  most 
important  amongst  them.  As  an  improving  agriculture  increased  the  sup- 
plies of  fresh  animal  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  progressive  pros- 
perity brought  those  supplies  within  easy  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
there  was  really  wanting  an  article  of  food  to  serve  as  a proper  dietetic 
complement  to  the  beef  and  mutton,  the  plentifulness  [of  which  is  really 
of  quite  recent  date.  The  potato  stood  ready  as  the  needed  complementary 
article,  and  thriving  communities  have  pretty  well  settled  down  to  a dietary 
the  basis  of  which  may  be  described  in  the  concrete  as  consisting  of  beef, 
bread,  and  potatoes.  The  association  is  by  no  means  accidental : it  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  prevailing  customs  recognize  the  necessity,  and  are  quite 
philosophical,  although  making  no  pretence  to  any  philosophy  whatever,  but 
simnly  endeavouring  always  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  human  devourer. 
If  from  beef,  as  a central  idea,  we  range  into  the  world  of  mutton,  pork,  or 
fish;  so  from  the  potato,  as  another  central  idea,  we  may  range  into  the 
world  of  cauliflowers,  onions,  parsnips,  and  tomatoes;  but  we  need  not 
indulge  in  any  such  vagaries ; it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  business 
of  feeding  the  [human  biped  we  endeavour  to  secure  nitrogenous  food  to 
sustain  his  activities  ; and  starehy,  sugary,  and  otherwise  carbonaceous  food 
to  sustain  his  warmth,  and  perhaps  lay  a coat  of  fat  around  his  vital  organs. 
The  man  who  cannot  comfortably  eat  a chop  or  a steak  without  a potato 
may  he  considered  so  far  as  in  a healthy  state,  for  his  taste  is  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  nature.  Everywhere  now  the  potato  is  regarded 
as  the  proper  accompaniment  of  flesh  food  : at  the  grand  table  potatoes  are 
served  with  the  most  delicate  meats,  and  the  poorest  cottager  is  the  happier 
for  a “ floury  Imurphy  ” with  his  simple  dish  of  herrings  or  tripe.  The 
whole  thing  is  outside  the  realms  of  fashion,  and  scarcely  less  so  of  con- 
venience. Improved  living  includes,  as  an  item,  a free  use  of  potatoes,  not 
indeed  as  the  substitute  of  flesh  foods,  but  as  their  corollary,  supplying  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  which  they  are  deficient,  but  not  superseding  these 
flesh  foods,  because  too  poor  in  nitrogen,  in  which  they  are  rich._  And  there 
is,  at  this  point,  something  to  he  *id  in  the  interest  of  that  quiet  hut  ever 
active  door-keeper  of  the  committee  of  nutrition,  the  Palate.  With  the 
delicate  cutlets,  with  the  homely  steak,  with  the  humble  bloater,  the  potato 
is  not  only  a scientific  corollary ; it  is  a necessity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
palate.  If  you  could  arrest  a lot  of  the  busy  men  who  flit  about  the  City  in 
midday  hours,  and  could  shut  them  up  in  a cage  and  listen  to  their  con- 
fidential talk,  you  would  he  instructed  on  the  subject  of  potatoes.  One 
imaginary  speech  shall  suffice  here,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  another 
part  of  the  subject.  Hark  ! then,  to  the  first  speaker  : he  says,  “ I won’t 
go  to  the  Blank  any  more,  for  although  the  chops  are  well  cooked,  the 
potatoes  are  execrable.  Now  at  Prize’s  you  not  only  get  a nice  chop,  but 
with  it  a nice  hot  floury  potato,  and  without  that  a chop  is  scarcely  worth 
eating.”  You  may,  if  you  please,  imagine  a groan  of  approval  following 
such  a speech,  and  it  will  tell  how  surely  the  potato  speaks  for  the 
needs  of  man ; so  that  we  need  not  ask  the  doctors  and  the  chemists  to 
prescribe  for  us  our  food,  but  we  may  in  reason  ask  them  to  explain  whg 
all  relish  potatoes  with  our  mutton  chops. 
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Ihus  wo  approach  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  The  ijotato  contains 
pnctly  what  the  flosh.oatin<j  man  re((uiros.  Bread  is  a complete  food  ; it 
is,  in  a sense,  meat  and  potatoes  comhined  ; but  no  one  thrives  on  a diet  of 
bread  only.  For  present  purposes  bread  is  out  of  our  consideration,  and 
the  uses  of  the  potato  are  all-important.  We  will  therefore  illustrate  the 
subiect  by  reference  to  its  relation  to  certain  forms  of  disease. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  the  peculiar  dietetic  properties  of  the 
pototo  are  seen  in  cases  of  scurvy.  This  disease  is  variously  ascribed  to 
defective  nutrition,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  the  breathing  of  vitiated 
air.  But  the  ruling  and  most  constant  cause  is  defective  nutrition  Arctic 
voyagers  suffer  through  deprivation  of  vegetable  food  ; West  Indian  No^^roes 
suller  through  living  almost  exclusively  on  bananas ; and  cases'’  are 
recorded  of  persons  becoming  afflicted  with  the  disease  while  takino-  daily 
doses  of  lemon-juice  as  a preventive.  The  exception.al  cases  are  in  this 
connexion,  altogether  unimportant.  It  is  established  by  many  authorities 
and  innumerable  instances,  that  deprivation  of  vegetable  food  is  the  main 
causeof  scurvy,  whether  of  the  inhabitants  of  a town  besieged:  or  of  their 
enemies  in  the  camp ; or  mariners  locked  up  in  the  ice  ; or  of  people  sub- 
]ected  to  the  straits  of  famine.  In  all  such  eases,  the  loss  of  veo'etable  food 
is  the  first  loss  felt  j for  grain  and  flesh  remain  when  fruits  andj  herbs  are 
gone,  and  the  more  substantial  articles  of  food  may  be  stored  in  quantity 
but  the  light  and  not  the  less  necessary  must  be  gathered  from  day  to  dav 
or  nt  all  events  are  more  liable  to  be  obtained  intermittently  than  bread- 
stuffs  and  animal  food.  The  troops  quartered  at  Adelaide,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  year  1836,  suffered  severely  from  scurvy.  Nevertheless  their 
duties  were  light  and  their  rations  were  liberal.  But  the  need  for  veo-etable 
food  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  uiipardonable  neglect.  In  Dr.  Ray  Lancaster’s  “ Dictionary  of 
opular  Medicine  will  be  found,  in  the  article  on  Scurvy,  a little  batch  of 
facts  directly  illustrative  of  the  subject  before  us. 

“ In  1846  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  occurred  amongst  some  labourers 
employed  on  the  Scotch  railways.  Their  food  consisted  of  bread,  salt  pork 
butter,  cheese  coftee,  tea,  and  sugar.  Potatoes  were  out  of  the  question,  as 
^ey  were  far  too  dear,  because  the  crop  in  that  year  had  totally  failed 
Fresh  vegetables  were  never  thought  of,  and  were  indeed  in  most  placed 
unprocurable.  In  Carlisle,  the  same  year,  the  persons  chiefly  afflicted^ were 
weavers  and  their  wives  and  daughters  working  in  the  factories,  shoemakers, 
and  comparatively  few  of  any  other  kind  of  artisans.  Bread  oatmeal 
£merthe?/Jnri  quantities,  tea  and  coffee,  with  an  occasional  herXg, 

1846  rVl8461  potatoes  after  the  harvest  of 

w ° Ji,  ^ 11-^  1 of  seven  or  more  months.  In  the  Crimean 

War  the  allied  armies  suffered  very  severely  in  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855 
^lentXl  f fresh  vegetables  and  lime-juice  became  more 

^ f ® gradually  disappeared.  The  French  suffered  worse 

all  the^vp^P+fn^  troops,  as  they  had  no  lime-juice  served  out  to  them,  and 
all  the  vegetables  in  the  Crimea  were  soon  eaten  when  the  troops  landed 

1354-5,  Uit  asTe  spring 
advanced  and  vegetation  came  on  the  disease  diminished.  But  as  the 
summer  approached  the  rays  of  the  sun  dried  up  the  ground  around  the 
camps.  No  herbs,  and  especially  no  dandelion,  could  be  procured?and  the 
disease  again  made  great  ravages.”  To  this,  in  another  part  of  thressay! 
Dr.  Ray  Lancaster  adds  : ‘ It  is  wonderful  how,  in  a very  bad  case  an  immense 
improvement  will  take  place  in  a few  hours  by  giving^lime-juice  am^n^st 
the  vegetables  which  may  be  given  are  oranges,  lemons, 'limes’,  cabbage 
l^d'Jrape^”*^®"’  dandelion,  sorrel,  scurvy-grass,’ 

In  the  records  of  long  voyages,_as  also  of  tedious  marches  and  campaio-ns 
scurvy  ophthalmia,  and  other  diseases  resulting  from  imperfect  nutrition’ 
make  dark  and  often  b ameful  blots  on  the  page.  None  of  our  great  nariSors 

complete  s~  ofallconcerned%chieved%uch 

complete  success— the  circumstances  being  considered— as  the  great  Captain 
Cook  who  never  ceased  to  give  attention  to  the  proper  victualliL  of  hiSs 
and  to  the  refreshment  of  his  men  when  effecting  a laS  anyS 
During  the  past  few  years  the  records  of  adventure  in  the  arerirrlgfon: 
have  directed  attention  in  a very  pointed  and  sometimes  painfuT  manner  to 

o^'cui^Xn^hTACt^L^D  of  recent”nces 

occ^ed  in  the  Alert  and  Discovery,  when  wintering  on  the  north  of  Green- 

? traC  T^A^^  said  about  lime-juice  and  nothing  on  the  subject 
ot  potatoes.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  well  understood  however 
byPro;essorNordenskiold,who,in  his  narrative  of  the  ‘‘Voyage  oTthe 
Vega,  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  the  best  safeguLd 
against  scurvy  available  for  ships  destined  for  a prolonged  stay  in  the  Sic 
“ preparing  for  the  voyage  a store  of  potatofs  was  secured  from 

uotnenpurg  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  these  were  in  use  as  part  of  the 

tSp^'thT^  explorer  says, 

^ P’l  ^ ’^^ken  up  and  yet  ripe.  Thev  were 

thcrefoie  procured  from  the  south  throut^li  Mr  Carl  W "RrirnTTi  nf 

Ot  plenty,  is  no  uncommon  occurrence''  it  ♦ j -i 

e.pecMly  ot  W o’S;’"'?  Z't' 

capacity  of  generous  governors  to  feed  their  people  properly.  The  cLtomarv 

thrd“tStvtf”XTn  -T  r their  frequent  lamentation  over 

tne  ditticuity  ot  obtaining  fresh  vegetables,  illustrate  how  on  a ouestion  of 

fatal  mistakes  may  be  umde  as  the 

and  manr  otlu^n^^^^  that  lime-juice  and  lemon-juice, 

anu  many  other  prophylactics  are  at  command,  but  between  a correctivn 

thSrameTndV^^^^^^^  diflerenco  between  starving 

tne  Irame  and  feeding  it.  As  an  anti-scorbutic  food,  the  potato  not  nnlv 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  health  by  its  own  chemical  pJoporri^ 
gives  a peculiar  and  most  welcome  relish  to  the  daily  meal  remler’ino-  the 
meats  more  who  esome  and  life  more  bearable  when  the  ci^cums  ances  are 
trying  to  the  spirits  as  well  as  the  health.  Nor  is  it  ueresrrTo  t iC  simh 
specia  care  as  the  wise  Nordenskiidd  adopted.  Fresh  potatoes  in  am v eas^^^ 
are te  bo  preferred  to  preserved  potatoes  of  any  kind  certainly  oven  nsVesh 

meat  even  of  irnddl, rig  quality,  is  to  be  pr.fforred  to  the  vLZtt^ 

Hw  rJe"'’’  the  preserved  iiotatoos  t,ha1,  are  obtainable  in  com- 

he  freX^^'fl'*^  quality  ami  the  price  is  so  moderate  that  wherever 

the  fresh  root  is  not  readily  accessible  this  preparation  may  most  advan- 


Iriter  ?s'^<<“  preparations  known  to  the 

The  effect  of  certain  acid  juices  and  savoury  vegetables  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  scrofulous  disease  will  suggest  the  inquiry.  In  what  ^particular 
principle  does  their  prophylactic  power  reside  ? Dr.  Garrod  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  predominance  of  potash  in  the  mineral  constituents  of  tLse 
articles  explained  their  efficiency.  It  is  a fact  full  of  importance  that  the 
pure  acid  separated  from  limeor  lemon  juice  does  not  operate  advantageously 
in  cases  of  smrv^  _ But  when  the  entire  juice  is  administered  there  is 
an  immediate  beneficial  effect.  It  happens  that  in  the  entire  juice  of  these 
fruits  there  is  a notable  proportion  of  potash,  as  there  is  also  "in  the  potato 
and  in  the  various  vegetables  that  are  found  serviceable  as  anti-scorijutics. 
Here,  then,  is  the  key  to  the  mystery.  All  the  vegetables  customarily  eaten 
are  in  some  degree  anti-scorbutic,  but  the  potato  is  pre-eminently  L and 
its  use  therefore  is  a necessary  corollary  of  the  use  of  animal  food,  in  which 
generally  speaking  there  is  a deficiency  of  potash.  ’ 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  analyses  by  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  shows  the  relative  proportions  per  cent,  of  potash,  soda,  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  roots  and  vegetables  named,  and  as  in 

rndexplaiS"-  pre-eminence ’is  declarell 

Phoaphoric  Acid. 
10-0 
18'0 
130 
31-0 
33  0 
100 
13-50 
5-50 
8-50 
5-0 


Potato 

Potash. 

55-0 

Soda. 

2-0 

Parsnip 

360 

3-10 

.lerusalem  Artichoke 

54-0 

0-05 

Bean 

42-0 

0 90 

Pea 

360 

7-50 

Turnip 

34-0 

8 0 

Kohl-rabi  ... 

36-25  ... 

3-0 

Cabbage  ... 

38-0 

2-0 

Carrot 

32-50  ... 

11-0 

Beet  

25-0 

10-0 

FIELD  CULTUEE  OF  THE  POTATO, 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  importations  of  German  potatoes 
annually,  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  commercial  culture  of  the 
potato  13  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  profitable  of  the  undertakings  in 
which  the  farmer  can  properly  engage.  But  to  make  money  in  potato 
growing  on  the  farm,  as  in  the  production  in  the  garden  of  samples  that 
will  bring  credit  to  the  cultivator  when  upon  the  exhibition  table,  there 
must  be  a good  soil  as  a basis  and  culture  of  the  highest  class.  No 
slipshod  or  rough-and-ready  methods  will  suffice,  as  so  many  growers 
find  to  their  cost  every  year  ; for  if  the  soil  is  not  well  prepared  by 
liberal  manurings  and  deep  cultivation  the  crops  will  not  be  such  as  to 
afford  satisfa^ction  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Above  all,  the  soil  must  be 
suitable  to  the  crop,  or  of  a character  that  a reasonable  amount  of  pre- 
paration will  render  it  so  ; for  although  we  know  that  very  stubborn  soils 
on  the  one  hand,  and  light  sands  on  the  other,  have  by  a liberal  outlay  in 
fertilizing  agents  and  labour  been  again  and  again  brought  into  so 
excellent  a condition  as  to  produce  the  finest  crops,  the  question  of  its 
being  work  in  which  one  can  profitably  engage  is  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  garden  or  on  the  home  farm,  where  it  is  a question  of  the  table 
being  supplied  with  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  potatoes,  rather  than  one 
ot  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  almost  any  effort  would  be  amply 
justified.  But  when  the  cost  of  production  has  to  be  balanced  against 
the  market  returns  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  the  crop  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  production. 

There  is  a golden  rule  in  farming  which  all  clear-headed  practical 
men  are  not  slow  to  observe,  and  that  is  to  grow  on  the  land  those 
crops  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  In  due  observance  of  this  rule,  potato 
culture  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  circumstances  are  of  an 
exceptional  character  on  soils  that  are  very  stubborn  or  of  a close  and 
tenacious  character.  Potato  growing  cannot  be  made  to  pay  on  them, 
because,  to  state  the  case  briefly,  they  are  very  expensive  to  work, 
there  is  a great  risk  of  very  heavy  losses  from  disease,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  the  samples  present  an  appearance  of 
roughness  which  materially  affects  their  value  when  in  the  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  light  soils  require  heavy  dressings  of  manure  to 
ensure  a moderate  crop,  and  if  the  summer  should  happen  to  be  hot  and 
dry  the  crop  will  be  hardly  sufficient  in  bulk  to  be  worth  lifting,  and 
before  the  next  crop  can  be  on  the  ground,  or  sufficiently  advanced  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  the  manorial  matter  applied  in  the  spring  for  the  potatoes 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  The  condition  in  which  the  land  is 
loft  for  the  succeeding  crops  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the 
profitableness  of  potato  growing,  and  unless  a few  pounds  per  acre  is,  so 
to  speak,  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  crop  following  the  potatoes 
have  to  boar  a heavier  cost  than  that  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 

A mellow  fertile  loam  is  unquestionably  the  best  for  potatoes,  and  the 
more  closely  the  soils  approximate  to  it  the  greater  are  the  chances  of 
success.  In  some  districts  light  soils  may  bo  turned  to  profitable  aoooiint 
in  the  production  of  crops  of  early  sorts,  such  as  Myatt’s  Prolilio 
Ashleaf,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  holders  of  land  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties  whether  it  would  not  bo  bettor  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  choice  early  varieties,  and  grow  the  later  kinds  loss 
extensively.  1 am  ijuite  sure  that  on  thin  warm  soils  it  will  pay  very 
much  bettor  to  grow  Ashloafs  than  Champions,  and  1 am  equally  certain 
that  whore  the  early  sorts  are  grown  much  more  satisfactory  returns  can 
1)6  obtained  from  the  Kentish  or  Myatt’s  Asliloaf  than  from  the  Early 
Shaw  and  other  inferior  sorts  so  generally  grown  for  supplying  tlio 
markets. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  and  explain  some  of  the  loading  details  of  the 
field  culture  of  the  potato,  it  must  bo  said  that  no  general  iinprove- 
niont  has  taken  place  in  it  of  late  years,  although  the  International 
Exhibition  has  exorcised  a material  and  moat  beneficial  infinonoo  upon 
the  culture  of  the  “noble  tuber”  in  the  garden.  In  districls  where 
potato  growing  is  understood  and  made  to  jiay,  advantage  is  taken  of 
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any  improvonionta  in  tho  modes  of  proooduro  that  may  bo  introduced, 
and  promising  varieties  have  duo  attention  ; whilst  in  others,  and  tlieso 
are  by  far  tho  most  numerous,  wo  see  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  upon 
tho  old  and,  comparatively  speaking,  prolitloas  system,  in  which  good 
tillage,  careful  selection  of  tho  seta,  and  tho  preservation  of  the  first  crop 
of  sprouts  are  not  considered  of  much  importance.  There  is  no  bettor 
system  of  potato  growing  for  market  than  that  which  has  long  been 
adopted  by  tho  most  successful  cultivators  in  tho  North  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  wo  shall  see  any  tangible  improvement 
made  in  it  for  many  years  hence.  A system  by  which  crops  of  Flukes 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre  are  obtainable  has  certainly  something 
to  recommend  it,  and  those  wore  the  crops  that  wo  used  to  lift  in  tho 
ordinary  course  when  I was  practically  engaged  in  growing  pototoos  for 
market,  some  few  years  previous  to  that  fine  old  variety  going  out  of 
cultivation.  Of  Regents  and  Dalmahoys  we  of  course  lifted  heavier 
crops,  and  when  I consider  tliat  on  fairly  good  soils  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  per  acre  can  be  obtained  by  a very  ordinary  course  of  culture,  I 
must  confess  that  I have  not  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  recommend  certain  varieties  as  unsurpassed  in  productiveness 
because,  as  they  state,  they  have  been  able  to  lift  between  five  and  six 
tons  per  acre.  Soils  and  climate  of  course  materially  influence  the 
results,  but  with  such  wretched  crops  as  five  or  six  tons  either  the  soil 
must  be  unsuitable  or  the  practice  indifferent.  The  fact  that  they  are 
spoken  of  with  satisfaction  shows  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a paying  crop. 

The  soil  with  which  we  had  to  deal,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  was  deep 
and  rather  strong,  and  required  well  cultivating  to  secure  a good  tilth. 
Our  practice  was  to  select  early  in  the  autumn  from  forty  to  fifty  acres 
of  the  stubble  of  white  crops,  preferably  wheat,  and  break  them  up  with  a 
digger  to  a depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  digger  is  somewhat  similar 
to  a plough,  but  it  is  of  great  strength  in  the  beam,  and  the  mould  board 
is  so  formed  that  instead  of  laying  the  soil  in  smooth  and  regular  furrows 
it  drags  it  forward  and  throws  it  up  in  large  irregular  clods,  and  thus 
leaves  a very  large  surface  exposed  to  the  weather.  Four  horses  were 
required  for  working  the  digger,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
appearance  of  a field  after  it  had  left  was  not  particularly  pleasing  to  those 
who  delighted  in  straight  lines  and  mathematical  precision ; but  this  did 
not  trouble  us.  What  we  were  most  concerned  about  was  the  condition 
of  the  soil  at  planting  time,  and  this  was  invariably  satisfactory.  If  any 
portion  of  the  ground  wanted  more  working  than  the  other  we  would 
run  the  cultivator  through  it  when  moderately  frozen,  to  more  fully  expose 
it  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  But  the  other  was  left  until  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March  beforb  we  commenced  to  knock  it  about.  We 
were  of  course  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  as  far  as  possible 
did  but  little  to  it  excepting  when  it  was  in  a nice  dry  state. 

At  this  period  the  cultivator  was  set  to  work,  and  three  horses 
attached  to  it  to  enable  us  to  stir  the  ground  nearly  as  deep  as  it  was 
moved  by  the  digger  in  the  autumn,  and  in  a day  or  two  afterwards  heavy 
harrows  were  passed  over  it.  By  this  course  of  procedure  we  obtained  a 
grand  tilth,  and  nearly  as  great  a depth  as  can  be  had  with  the  spade  and 
fork.  In  some  seasons  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  the  harrows  over 
the  surface,  but  not  often  ; for  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  the  surface 
when  the  furrows  are  to  be  struck  out  as  fine  as  a bed  on  which  small 
seeds  are  to  be  sown. 

The  application  of  fertilizers  was  deferred  until  the  potatoes  were 
planted,  and  then  they  were  put  in  the  drills,  a practice  which  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  This  is  a point  upon  which  some  difiference  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  cultivators,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  potatoes 
planted  in  trenches  in  which  farmyard  and  other  manures  have  been 
placed  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  disease  than  others  growing  on 
land  dressed  in  the  autumn.  But  they  are  mere  assertions,  and  nothing 
more,  and,  so  far  from  putting  the  manure  in  the  trenches  being  detri- 
mental to  the  crop,  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  it.  We  had  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  as  opportunities  offered,  the  manure  drawn  from  the  farm- 
yard and  put  in  large  heaps  in  convenient  positions  in  the  fields.  The 
heaps  were  covered  with  a good  layer  of  soil,  to  prevent  the  goodness 
being  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  the  manure  was  invariably  in  a nicely 
half-rotted  state,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  putting  in  the 
trenches.  The  farmyard  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  supplemented  by  five  cwt.  of  artificials.  These  consisted 
of  two  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  two  and  a half  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
and  half  a cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  they  evidently  answered  the 
desired  purpose,  for  we  obtained  a good  balance  between  the  root  and 
top.  On  soils  that  are  at  all  sour  a liberal  dressing  of  newly-slaked  lime 
applied  immediately  before  the  harrowing  is  most  beneficial. 

The  middle  of  March  was  considered  a good  time  for  commencing  to 
plant,  and,  with  a slight  modification  according  to  the  district,  there  is 
now  no  better  time  at  which  to  begin.  First  of  all,  furrows  were  cut 
thirty  inches  apart  for  all  the  sorts  grown,  but  for  such  strong  growers  as 
Magnum  Bonum  and  the  Scotch  Champion  a space  of  three  feet  would 
be  necessary.  For  this  purpose  we  employed  a light  plough  fitted  with 
a double  mould  board,  which  formed  a series  of  ridges  in  opening  out  the 
trenches.  As  the  furrows  were  being  struck  out  the  carts  followed  with 
the  manure,  which  was  evenly  spread  along  them,  and  over  this  were 
scattered  the  artificials.  When  this  had  been  done  the  sets  were  care- 
fully laid  in  the  trenches  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  covered 
with  the  plough.  The  sets  were  not  taken  from  the  clamps  a short  time 
before  they  were  wanted,  as  is  even  now  so  frequently  done  where  large 
breadths  have  to  be  planted.  They  were  prepared  with  hardly  less  care 
than  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  production  of  exhibition  samples.  We 
selected  them  very  soon  after  the  crops  had  been  lifted,  and  a preference 
was  given  to  tubers,  which  may  be  described  as  “small  ware.”  They 
were  at  once  placed  in  large  sheds,  and  spread  out  thinly  on  the  floor  and 
on  the  shelves,  with  a good  layer  of  straw  underneath  them  and  at  the 
sides,  and  plenty  of  straw  was  kept  at  hand  for  covering  them  as  soon  as 
frost  set  in.  Early  in  February,  if  the  weather  was  not  severe,  we 


spread  them  out  in  a layer  two  or  throe  tubers  in  thicknoss,  and  to  enable 
us  to  do  this  a portion  was  removed  to  other  outhouses.  It  would  bo 
hotter  to  spread  thorn  ns  thinly  as  this  at  first,  but  when  such  largo 
(puuititios  are  required  it  is  practically  impossible,  and  no  good  would 
result  from  rocommonding  cultivators  to  attempt  it.  For  conveying  tho 
sets  from  the  store  to  tho  field  there  is  nothing  bettor  than  tho  flat 
baskets,  with  a handle  on  each  side,  such  as  are  used  in  nurseries  for 
packing  plants. 

In  a few  days  after  tho  planting  was  completed  tho  harrows  wore  run 
over  tho  land  to  make  tho  surface  somewhat  level,  and  break  down  any 
clods  that  may  have  been  left  after  the  sets  were  covered.  Nothing 
further  than  this  was  done  or  found  necessary  until  tho  shaws  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to’show  where  the  lines  were,  and  then  tho  horse-hoe 
was  brought  into  requisition.  The  usual  practice  was  to  horse-hoe  the 
space  twice,  and  the  first  time  to  set  it  as  deep  as  we  could  work  it  with 
two  horses  attached, the  second  time  it  was  set  just  low  enough  for  one  horse 
to  work  it  without  being  distressed.  Tho  spaces  between  the  sets  in  the  row 
was  at  the  same  time  chopped  over  with  the  hand-hoe,  and  a sharp  look  out 
kept  that  the  men  did  not  draw  tho  soil  away  from  the  shaws.  At  the  first 
hoeing,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  the  lines  could  be  seen,  the  horse-hoe 
was  set  to  go  very  near  the  shaws,  but  at  the  second,  which  was  con- 
sidered necessary  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  eighteen 
inches  only  in  the  centre  of  the  spaces  was  hoed.  Earthing  up  was  done 
with  a light  plough  when  the  shaws  were  from  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  on  the  completion  of  this  important  operation  no  further  attention 
was  given  the  crop  until  lifting,  beyond  the  drawing  out  of  any  large 
weeds  that  made  their  appearance,  to  prevent  their  seeding  and  making 
the  land  foul. 

Early  crops  of  Ashleafs  and  Dalmahoys  were  lifted  as  soon  as  market- 
able and  despatched  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns ; but  the  later 
sorts  remained  until  the  skins  were  well  set,  for  when  the  skins  of  those 
coming  to  market  in  the  winter  are  rubbed  their  value  is  considerably 
reduced,  and  in  dealing  with  vast  bulks  which  have  to  be  lifted  with  the 
plough  it  is  impossible  to  have  them  handled  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  as  when  a few  cwt.  are  lifted  in  the  garden.  There  was  one  im- 
portant particular  in  which  my  practice  differed  from  very  many  of  the 
growers  who  send  supplies  to  the  metropolitan  and  other  markets,  and 
that  was,  I had  as  far  as  possible  all  the  diseased  tubers  removed.  This 
cost  money  for  labour  and  reduced  the  bulk,  but  it  paid  nevertheless, 
for  the  large  speculative  buyers  were  always  ready  to  take  our  stocks 
when  we  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  disposing  of  them,  and  to 
pay  also  the  top  price.  The  objectionable  practice  of  sending  diseased 
potatoes  to  market  has  now  reached  such  a pitch  that  at  the  end  of  last 
autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  current  winter  Regents  and  Champions 
became  a drug  in  the  market,  because  of  buyers  being  afraid  to  touch 
them.  In  some  cases,  owing  in  a large  measure  to  this  fact,  many  tons 
of  Champions  must  have  been  sold  in  Spitalfields  this  season  at  prices 
that  did  little  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  lifting,  carriage,  and  market 
dues;  and  when  we  consider  how  objectionable  is  the  practice  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express  much  sympathy  with  those  immediately  concerned. 

Nokthben  Fakmee. 


THE  EAISER  OF  MAGNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

The  following  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  : — From]  the  year 
1846,  when  the  potato  disease  appeared  with  such  fatal  results,  no  variety 
has  been  raised,  nor  obtained  a more  widespread  celebrity  or  a more  well- 
deserved  popularity,  than  that  which  has  become  a household  word  as  an 
article  of  food,  viz.,  the  “ Magnum  Bonum.”  This  name  was  very  happily 
given  to  it  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  purchased  in  1874 
the  entire  stock  from  the  raiser,  Mr.  James  Clark,  a native  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  is  still  a resident.  The  excellent 
qualities  of  this  potato  are  admitted  on  all  sides : as  a disease-resister  it  has 
no  equal,  as  a heavy  cropper  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  (as  was  well 
observed  in  the  Gaedenees’  Magazine  of  January  in  the  present  year) 
having  escaped  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  rainy  autumn  of  1881,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  home-grown  potato  in  the  market.  A very  interesting 
account  of  this  potato  and  its  raiser  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  November  3,  1880,  and  is  worthy  of  reproduction.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Clark’s  indefatigable  and  thoughtful  plodding  justly  entitle  him  to 
be  regarded  as  a public  benefactor,  and  several  of  his  friends  fuUy  appreci- 
ating both  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  merits,  are  anxious  to  see  him 
presented  with  a testimonial  in  the  form  of  a purse  of  money,  as  a suitable 
recognition  of  the  great  benefit  he  has  instrumentally  conferred  on  both  rich 
and  poor  wherever  the  “Magnum  Bonum” — the  fruit  of  his  assiduous 
labours — has  been  introduced.  The  promoters  of  this  proposed  testimonial 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  would  be  especially  acceptable  at  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  last  season,  which 
have  told  against  all  growers  of  potatoes  in  a very  serious  manner,  and  have 
thus  considerably  lessened  Mr.  Clark’s  properly-anticipated  returns,  and 
thereby  cramped  his  resources.  They  hope,  however,  that  the  contemplated 
presentation  will  assume  such  proportions  as  will  completely  remove  his 
temporary  difSeulties  and  enable  him  by  bis  persevering  endeavours  to  yet 
further  benefit  the  public  at  large.J 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Messrs.  Frampton  and  Son, 
Highcliffe,  Christchurch,  Hants,  or  they  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  this 
paper,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Donations  already  received. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  £25  0 0 

Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  Highcliffe...  ...  5 0 0 

John  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  Sopley  Park,  Ringwood,  Hants  5 0 0 


UTILITY  AND  LUXURY.— A quarter  of  a century’s  experience  has  taught  the 
public  that  there  is  but  one  Toilet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  ^ Eminent 
dermatologists  testify  that  there  is  but  ONE  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  that  its 
natural,  and  consequently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  officers  of  health  every- 
where recognize  but  one  Soap  as  a preventive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  who 
seek  a luxurious  bath  see  that  no  other  Soap  enters  their  bathroom.  It  can  be  bought 
everywhere.  Ask  for  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  imitations, — 
APVT,] 
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A IJOIKJUKT  OF  EVFK’,LASTIN(1  FLOWERS. 

Thk  (igiii’O  acconipaiiying  this  note  roprosouts  a hoiKpiut  of  ovorlastiiiga 
that  has  adoriiod  a sideboard  in  my  house  through  a period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  is  now  but  a few  shades  loss  bright  and  prim  than  when 
it  was  first  mouuted.  It  has  boon  during  that  period  protected  by  a 
glass  shade,  and  that  in  part  accounts  for  its  present  perfection  both  of 
form  and  colour.  And,  as  regards  colour,  there  is  this  much  to  bo  s;iid, 
that  none  of  the  flowers  or  grasses  have  been  dyed,  and  therefore  they 
appear  in  their  natural  tints,  save  the  subduing  oUects  of  continued  light 
upon  them,  which  of  course  is  of  some  account  in  the  estimate  of  their 
relative  brightness.  But  it  is  truly  surprising  how  well  the  yellow  and 
red  everlastings  have  kept,  even  until  now,  a certain  pleasant  remnant  of 
their  original  colour  ; so  that,  although  Time  has  tamed  them,  there  are 
some  compensations,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  a 
natural  bouquet  may  bo  so  long  preserved,  and  still  be  not  only  present- 
able as  a “ modern  antique,”  but  as  a really  beautiful  object.  Wo  can 
imagine  some  readers  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  picture  is  better 
than  the  reality.  Ah,  my  sweet  sceptic,  just  try  your  hand  at  the 
representation  in  black  and  white  of  a bit  of  the  truth  of  nature.  If  a 
born  artist,  and  an  artist  bred,  and  blessed  with  the  eyes  of  a prophet 
and  the  fingers  of  an  angel,  it  is  (juite  a question  whether  your  best 
picture  will  prove  to  be  even  a respectable  shadow  of  the  actual  fact. 
But  of  that  some  other  time.  Look  at  this  bouquet  as  a model,  and,  if 
you  can,  improve  upon  it,  and  go  on  unto  perfection.  The  birds  that 
appear  in  it  are  mostly  humming  birds,  trapped  and  mounted  by  some- 
body whose  name  shall  be  nameless.  But  there  happens  to  bo  in  this 
bouquet  the  ghostly  reminder  of  a Jenny  Wren.  On  a summer  night  at 
Hermitage  the  pretty  thing  came  into  the  house  by  an  open  door,  and 
found  its  way  to  the  dining  room,  and  made  a dash  at  the  window,  and 
then  fell  dead.  I mounted  it  on  the  selfsame  day,  and  thrust  it  in 
amongst  the  dried  flowers  of  this  bouquet,  where,  as  often  as  it  was 
noticed,  the  story  was  told  ; and  sometimes  the  little  people  who  listened 
applauded  widi  a tear,  and  said,  “ poor  Jenny  Wren  ! ” She  was  poor 
indeed,  but  she  is  poorer  now.  S.  H. 


CULTIVATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  POTATOES 
FOR  EXHIBITION. 

By  P.  McKinlay,  Esq.,  Penge. 

In  the  letters  received  from  amateurs  and  practical  gardeners  who,  like 
myself,  take  a special  interest  in  potato  culture,  I have  been  so  fre- 
quently assured  that  my  contributions  on  the  subject  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  have  been  of  assistance  in  clearing  up  knotty  points,  that 
I cannot  well  refuse  a request  made  to  me  that  I should  give  such 
further  advice  on  cultural  details  and  selecting  varieties  as  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  at  the  present  moment.  My  time  is  too  much  occupied  in  various 
ways  to  admit  of  my  preparing  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  potato  culture,  were  it  necessary  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  wanted, 
and  I shall  confine  the  few  suggestions  I have  now  time  for  making  to 
matters  of  special  importance.  With  these  and  the  list  of  selected 
varieties  I hope  to  be  able  to  afford  considerable  assistance  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  advice,  and  place  them  well  abreast  of  the  times  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  important  root.  Although  these  notes  are  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  occupy  a high 
position  at  the  exhibition,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  are 
wanting  in  usefulness  to  those  who  require  potatoes  simply  for  their  own 
or  their  employer’s  table  as  the  case  may  be.  The  secret,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  producing  tubers  suitable  for  competitive  purposes  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  good  culture,  by  which  alone  profitable  crops  for  con- 
sumption can  be  obtained.  The  cultivator  who  would  make  his  mark  as 
an  exhibitor  must  so  prepare  his  ground  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the 
winter  that  he  will  obtain  a good  tilth  ; he  must  apply  sufficient  manure 
of  a suitable  kind  to  ensure  a vigorous  growth  of  top  and  root,  and  he 
must  assist  the  crop  by  forking  up  the  ground  between  the  rows  several 
times  previous  to  the  shaws  extending  over  the  intervening  space.  Much 
less  than  this  will  not  suffice  for  the  ordinary  crops,  if  they  are  to  be 
really  profitable.  With  reference  to  quality,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  high-class  culture  does  not  deteriorate  it,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  unsuitability  of  exhibition  specimens  of  other  vegetables  for 
the  table  does  not  bear  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  potato.  My 
experience  is  all  the  other  way,  and  if  some  of  the  varieties  grown  for 
exhibition  purposes  do  not  possess  high-class  table  qualities,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  handsome  tubers  of  the  respective  kinds  which  are  seen  on 
the  exhibition  stage  would  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to  those  less  shapely, 
and  produced  under  conditions  not  so  favourable  to  a heavy  crop  and 
the  development  of  even  well-finished  tubers.  I say  nothing  about 
coarseness,  because  coarse  potatoes  are  now  acknowledged  by  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  matter  to  be  not  fit  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  pig  trough. 

Preparing  the  Soil. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  good  exhibition  tubers  or  first- 
class  crops  for  the  table  from  soil  so  crude  and  hard  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  free  extension  of  the  roots,  and  to  present  any  obstacle  to  the  equable 
swelling  of  the  tubers.  In  a word,  it  must  be  fairly  deep  and  mellow, 
and  to  secure  this  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  provided  the  requisite 
labour  is  available  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  at  the  proper 
time.  An  important  point  is  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  or  very  early  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  rains  and  frosts. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  dig  the  ground  over  deeply,  or  to  bastard  trench 
it,  and  throw  the  soil  up  into  ridges,  to  expose  as  large  a surface  as 
practicable  : in  some  cases  stable  manure  may  be  applied  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  course  of  February  or  early  in  March  the  soil  will  be  all  the 
better  forj  a second  working,  to  promote  pulverization  by  more  full 


exposure  to  tho  weather;  and  in  commencing  the  cultivator  must  bo 
guided  by  tho  state  of  tho  weather  and  tho  condition  of  tlie  soil.  'I’horo 
will  bo  no  gain  in  going  upon  tho  soil  when  in  a wot  state,  but  there  will  bo 
a risk  of  working  it  into  a paste  ; a condition  so  unfavourable  for  planting 
operations,  and  to  a free  growth  during  tho  early  stages,  that  tho  risk 
ought  certainly  not  to  bo  incurred.  Advantage  may  bo  taken  of  tho 
forking  over  of  the  soil  for  applying  fertilizers,  particularly  of  stable 
manure,  of  which  liberal  dressings  are  in  any  case  of  immense  advantage. 
Amies’  Patent  Manure  and  Hill’s  Special  Potato  Manure  may  also°bo 
applied  at  tho  same  time  ; but  it  is  better  to  defer  tho  application  of 
these  two  fertilizers  until  the  planting,  when  they  can  bo  distributed 
along  tho  trenches  in  suitable  proportions  previous  to  putting  tho  sets 
in  them.  In  most  cases  I put  a layer  of  stable  manure  along  tho 
trenches  also  on  tho  top  of  tho  sets,  and  invariably  with  satisfactory 
results.  By  tho  time  the  trenches  are  formed  for  the  reception  of  tho 
seed  the  soil  should  have  been  so  worked  that  it  is  free  from  lumps  and 
in  the  most  mellow  condition,  to  promote  the  equable  swelling  of  the 
tubers,  and  it  must  as  far  as  possible  be  freed  from  wire-worm  and  otlier 
kinds  of  ground  vermin  that  prey  upon  the  crop  and  disfigure  tho 
samples.  In  tho  preparation  of  light  soils  the  chief  point  will  perhaps 
be  to  enrich  it  sufficiently  to  promote  a growth  strong  enough  to 
ensure  a heavy  crop.  On  no  soils  must  the  manuring  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  because  of  the  waste,  practically  speaking,  of  money,  and  the 
injury  done  to  the  crop  by  the  promotion  of  too  luxuriant  a growth. 

Selecting  and  Preparing  Potatoe.s  for  Planting. 

The  selection  of  tubers  for  planting  should  be  made  with  care.  Both 
large  and  medium-sized  potatoes  are  suitable  for  sets,  the  former  when 
cut  being  the  best.  But  small  and  misshapen  tubers  should  not  be  so 
employed,  a fact  no  w generally  acknowledged  by  all  the  leading  cultivators. 
The  tubers  required  for  planting  should  be  selected  in  tho  autumn,  and  be 
laid  out  rather  thinly  in  a shed  or  outhouse  from  which  a moderate  frost  can 
be  excluded,  and  the  potatoes  can  be  effectually  protected  by  coverings  of 
straw  or  refuse  hay  during  periods  of  severe  weather.  There  is  no  better 
way  than  putting  the  tubers  in  a single  layer  in  shallow  boxes,  but  this 
is  not  practicable  excepting  for  a few  of  the  choicest  kinds  ; for  not  only 
do  they  take  up  much  space,  but  there  is  great  dilficulty  in  protecting 
them  in  severe  weather,  such  as  experienced  in  the  two  previous  winters. 
They  may  be  spread  out  two  or  three  layers  in  thickness  without  any 
danger  of  their  making  the  long  white  shoots  produced  when  stored  in  a 
large  bulk  ; and  if  a layer  of  some  dry  material  is  placed  on  tho  floor  and 
shelves  previous  to  their  being  stored  they  can  be  readily  covered  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  severe  frost  setting  in.  In  mild  weather  they 
must  as  a matter  of  course  be  fully  exposed,  so  that  the  shoots  produced 
in  the  store  may  be  of  a deep  purple  colour,  and  so  short  and  h ird  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  being  broken  off  or  bruised  when  the 
potatoes  are  removed  to  the  garden  or  field,  provided  that  they  are 
handled  with  a due  amount  of  care.  A few  days  previous  to  planting, 
to  have  everything  in  readiness,  the  large  tubers  should  be  cut  up  into 
sets,  having  from  one  to  three  short  stubby  shoots  each,  and  the  sets  to 
be  planted  whole  should  have  their  shoots  reduced  to  the  same  numbers, 
the  weakest  being  as  a matter  of  course  removed.  By  reducing  the 
shoots  of  the  strong-growing  kinds  to  one,  two,  or  three,  and  those  of  the 
smaller  sorts  to  two,  three,  or  four,  the  production  of  shaws  is  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  the  crop  is  able  to  derive  the  fullest  possible 
advantage  from  tho  sunshine  and  air,  which  are  such  important  factors 
in  potato  culture. 

When  and  How  to  Plant. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  any  particular  date  for  planting  potatoes 
that  will  be  suitable  for  cultivators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  season,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  locality. 
Upon  this  important  point  I can  only  speak  generally,  and  ask  my  readers 
to  apply  my  suggestions  to  their  individual  circumstances  as  to  them  seems 
best.  In  the  planting  of  potatoes  the  importance  of  “ taking  Time  by  the 
forelock  ” is  abundantly  shown  ; but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  no 
undue  haste,  for  it  is  better  to  defer  the  work  beyond  the  time  usually 
considered  the  most  suitable  than  to  go  on  the  ground  when  it  is  s.o  wet 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  plant  with  a goodjtillh.  My  long- 
established  rule  as  to  planting  is  to  divide  the  potatoes  into  two  batches, 
and  to  plant  the  first  batch  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  second  in  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  of  April.  If  the  weather  is  such  that  planting  cannot 
be  done  early  in  these  months,  I proceed  with  the  work  as  soon  after- 
wards as  possible.  Owing  to  the  thorough  preparation  my  soil  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  I seldom  meet  with  any  serious  delays,  and 
when  they  do  occur  they  are  invariably  caused  by  the  rainfall  being  above 
the  average. 

The  sets  should  invariably  be  planted  in  shallow  trenches  made  with 
a spade,  the  depth  in  some  degree  to  be  regulated  by  the  character  of 
the  soils.  On  light  soils  the  trenches  may  be  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  and  on  strong  loams  a depth  of  from  two  to  four  inches  will  suffice. 
Overcrowding  has  such  a material  effect  in  reducing  both  the  bulk  and 
quality  of  the  crop  that  it  must  be  avoided.  On  rich  mellow  soils  tho 
rows  should  range  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  six  inches  apart,  the 
lesser  distance  for  the  Ashleafs  and  others  of  compact  habit,  and  the 
greater  for  such  robust  growers  as  Magnum  Bonum  ; whilst  for  the 
varieties  of  moderate  growth  the  rows  should  be  three  feet  six  inches 
and  four  feet  respectively.  On  medium  loams  and  light  soils  a distance 
of  from  six  to  nine  inches  less  will  afford  ample  space. 

As  the  trenches  are  opened  out  the  artificial  manure  selected  is 
evenly  distributed  along  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred- 
weight to  the  acre.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  sets  are  placed  in 
them  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  which  varies,  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  respective  kinds,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches.  In  some 
degree  the  distance  at  which  the  sets  are  put  in  the  trenches  is  regulated 
by  the  space  between  the  rows.  I then  have  the  sets  covered  with  stable 
manure  and  the  trenches  filled  in. 
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Tho  shaws  of  those  planted  in  the  first  week  or  so  of  March  will  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  abeve  the  surface  before  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over,  and  a certain  degree  of  watchfulness  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  having  tho  tops  nipped  off.  They  certainly  must  not  bo  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  weather,  and  there  is  no  more  simple  plan  of  pro- 
tecting them  than  by  drawing  a little  of  tho  surface  soil  over  them  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  frost.  I also  in  special  cases  use  light  canvas 
on  wires  stretched  across  and  fixed  to  stakes,  and  uncover  every 
morning.  It  might  bo  thought  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  tho  shaws  from  frost  j but  a warnino*  is 
unquestionably  needful,  for  many  growers  are  quite  careless  about^tbe 
exposure  of  the  tender  green  tops  to  tho  biting  frosts  that  accompany 
the  keen  easterly  winds  which  sweep  over  the  country  during  our  sprints 
season.  Every  top  cut  off  is  a direct  loss,  and  when  the  growth  hal 
made  considerable  progress  and  is  then  cut  down,  as  may  happen  in  the 
middle  of  May,  or  even  later,  the  crop  is  materially  reduced,  for  the  plant 
does  not  recover  from  the  shock,  no  matter  how  favourable  the  weather 
may  prove  afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Not  less  important  than  the  protection  of  the  shaws  from  frost  is  tho 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  spaces  between  the  rows  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  From  the  time  the  shaws  are  well  above  the  surface  and 
beginning  to  grow  freely,  there  must  be  systematic  digging  between  the 
TOWS  with  either  spade  or  fork,  according  as  the  staple  is  pasty  or  dusty. 
But  for  all  but  the  lightest  of  soils  the  fork  will  be  the  most  suitable 
implement.  ^ This  stirring  of  the  intervening  spaces  must  be  continued 
as  long  as  it  is  safe,  the  time  to  stop  being  when  there  is  danger  of 
bruising  the  tops  or  disturbing  the  bottoms.  The  soil,  again  and  again 
loosened  and  aerated,  will  absorb  sunshine,  will  generate  carbonic  acid 
and  develop  silicates  and  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts  for  the  service  of 
vegetation  as  it  becomes  pulverized  and  acted  upon  by  the  air,  the  dew 
the  rain,  and  the  light.  ’ 

Lifting  the  Crop. 

I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated  in  these  pages  that  it  is  not 
only  not  necessary  to  leave  the  lifting  of  the  crop  until  the  tubers  are 
what  is  technically  called  “ripe,”  but  that  there  is  considerable  risk  in 
so  doing.  Many  cultivators  are  afraid  to  lift  the  crop  until  the  shaws 
have  completely  died  down,  under  the  impression  that  the  tubers  will  not 
keep.  But  this  is  a mistake,  for  which  they  generally  have  to  pay  in 
losses  from  disease.  The  tubers  must  be  full  grown  and  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  maturity,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  skins 
are  set,  for  if  they  are  laid  in  the  sun  for  a short  time  to  harden,  and 
handled  with  a due  amount  of  care,  they  can  be  stored  without  the  skins 
being  rubbed  off.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  not  had  on  my  table  finer 
potatoes  than  those  that  have  been  lifted  before  the  skins  were  firm  and 
that  we  could  not  handle  until  they  were  ripened  a little  in  the  sunshine. 
For  all  that  can  be  desired  in  respect  of  quality  and  keeping  they  are 
ripe  enough  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  according  to  the 
variety,  and  if  lifted  they  are  safer  from  disease,  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  ripening  process  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  moist  and  cold. 
The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  cultivators  with  reference  to  the 
lifting  of  the  crop  is  not  to  wait  until  the  shaws  are  dead  or  dying  off, 
but  to  be  guided  by  the  roots  only,  and  when  they  are  fully  grown  secure 
them,  for  from  that  moment  they  are  never  safe. 

Selecting  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition. 

The  tubers  required  for  exhibition  should  be  selected  when  the  crop 
is  lifted  ; and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  most  handsome  samples  of  full 
size,  according  to  the  variety,  without  being  over-large,  must  have  the 
preference.  They  ought  to  be  not  only  even  in  outline,  but  fresh  in 
colour  and  free  from  defects  caused  by  wireworm  or  other  pests  that  prey 
upon  the  tubers,  for  judges  who  know  their  work  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
glance  at  the  tubers  as  they  lie  upon  the  dishes,  but  handle  and  thoroughly 
examine  them,  and  are  not  slow  in  detecting  faulty  samples.  About 
double  the  number  of  tubers  wanted  of  each  variety  should  be  picked  out 
to  afford  plenty  of  choice  for  selection  when  tho  final  preparations  are 
made,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  sort  out  eighteen  tubers  for  each  dish  of 
nine.  Samples  of  each  variety  grown,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  furnish 
exhibition  specimens,  ought  to  be  selected  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tho 
cultivator  in  making  up  collections.  As  they  are  sorted  out  they  should 
be  put  into  boxes  unwashed  and  carefully  packed  in  dry  sawdust  or 
other  light  substance,  and  have  a label  attached  to  them,  so  that  no 
mistake  may  occur  in  naming  them.  In  preparing  tho  tubers  for  the 
show,  careful  washing  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  this  is  best  done 
with  a rather  soft  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  brushing  the  finger-nails  at  tho 
toilet  table.  There  should  bo  no  scrubbing  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  the  soil,  and  tho  business  of  tho  brush  is  simply  to  cleanse! 
them  honestly  with  pure  water.  Every  tuber  should  appear  in  its  natural 
colour  with  its  proper  skin  unimpaired.  Beyond  this  nothing  should  bo 
done,  and  tho  exhibitor  may  be  well  assured  that  such  tricks  as  skinning, 
rubbing  down  with  sand,  and  greasing  will  not  improve  his  chance  of 
success,  if  tho  awards  are  made  by  competent  men,  but  they  may  briii" 
disqualification.  “ 

Choice  ExinimTON  Varieties. 

Wo  now  come  to  tho  important  matter  of  making  a selection  for 
planting,  and  with  reference  to  it,  it  may  bo  said  with  advantage  that 
the  number  of  varieties  planted  should  considerably  exceed  tho  number  it 
is  intended  to  show.  'I'o  put  tho  case  as  plainly  as  possible,  a cultivator 
who  intends  to  show  twenty-four  sorts  ouglit  to  jilant  at  least  forty- 
eight,  and,  for  tho  assistance  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  compete  in  the 
larger  classes,  I shall  give  a list  f>f  fifty.  No  matter  how  constant  and 
good  certain  kinds  may  lie,  they  will  somotimos  disappoint,  because 
[lerhaps  the  Sfiil  does  not  exactly  suit,  or  because  tho  season  is  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  or  too  wet  for  them.  Tho  cultivating  of  a large  number  of 
varieties  will  entail  rather  more  trouble  at  tho  planting  and  lifting 


seasons,  but  there  will  be  no  material  loss  of  space,  for  but  few  of  the 
best  exhibition  varieties  are  otherwise  than  good  croppers,  and  of 
excellent  quality  The  fifty  sorts  I should  recommend  are— Bed/bnt 
T^i-oUfic,  Lre^ees  Jheaee’s  Peerless,  Matchless.  FiUhasket,  Lord 

Mayor,  Model,  Jultharn  White,  Porter's  Excelsior,  P.eadiwi  Abbey, 
Leading  Jlero,  Hector  of  W oodstoch,  Schoolmaster,  and  White  Emperor  ■ 
Adirondack,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Lye's  Favourite, 
Grampian,  Improved  Feaehblow,  Badstock  Beauty,  Bed  Emperor  Scotch 
Blue  Kn-tyfold,  Triumph,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham ; Bresee's  ’ProlUic 
tobbters  Lapstone,  Cosmopolitan,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  International 
Bing  of  Potatoes,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Magnum  Jjonum,  Myatt's  Prolific! 
I nde  of  America,  Snowflake,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  and  Woodstock 
Kidney;  American  Purple,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Bose.  Garibaldi, 
Late  Lose,  Lees  Defiance,  Manhattan,  Mr.  Bresee,  Queen  of  the  Valley 
White  Mlephanty  and  Trophy.  ' ’ 

Tj  varieties,  Suttons'  Early  Border,  Buttons'  Beading 

Basset,  buttons  Pnzetalcer,  and  Buttons'  Fiftyfold,  raised  by  Mr.  Fenn 
and  now  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  are  very  promising 
and  should  have  a careful  trial. 


BOTANICAL  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

By  F.  Edward  Huljie,  F.L.H.,  F.S.A.  Read  .at  a Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

January  18,  1882.  ’ 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  life  to  spend  much  of  my  time  in  the  midst  of  rural 
scenes.  First,  as  a Londoner  spending  long  vacations  in  a country  home, 
and  now  as  one  of  the  magistral  staff  of  a big  public  school  that  has  its 
home  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  Kennet  valley,  while  the  chalk  hills  lock  us 
in  on  every  side  ; on  one  of  these  we  see  the  outer  edge  of  the  grand  forest 
of  Savernake,  a woodland  district  that  stretches,  free  to  all,  for  many  miles. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  tastes  have  been  artistic  and  archeological,  and  f 
have  from  boyhood  had  two  ruling  passions— the  love  of  nature  and  the  love 
of  art.  Having  then  thus  trespassed  on  your  good  nature,  by  giving  you 
this  slight  autobiography,  you  will  readily  understand  that  I am  desirous  of 
convincing  others  that  these  two  distinct  tastes  are  by  no  means  antagonis- 
tic. It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  a love  of  nature  is  not  merely  not 
antagonistic,  but  is  essential  to  a follower  of  pictorial,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  fine  art. 

It  is  needless  then  to  stay  to  point  out  that  he  who  would  paint  the  rush 
and  turmoil  of  the  ocean  must  himself  have  felt  its  grandeur,  that  the  man 
who  would  delineate  for  us  some  scene  of  pastoral  peace  must  himself  have 
felt  its  sweetness  ; the  painter  of  the  harvest  field  must  himself  have 
rejoiced  in  its  golden  plenteousness  before  transferring  its  rich  wealth  to 
his  canvas  ; while  the  man  who  would  charm  us  with  some  scene  of  domestic 
felicity  must  have  felt  the  joys  of  home.  One  can  imagine  nothing  more 
irksome  than  the  artists’  toil  if  bereft  of  the  artistic  feeling.  When  how- 
ever we  turn  to  another  phase  of  art,  the  ornamental  or  decorative,  this 
love  of  natural  beauty  is  by  no  means  so  evident,  and  we  are  at  once  assailed 
by  arguments  on  naturalism  and  conventionahsm  of  treatment  and  the  like. 
With  these  we  will  shortly  deal ; but  may  we  not  pause  for  a moment  to 
consider  whether  the  lower  estimate  in  which  decorative  art  is  held  when 
compared  with  pictorial  may  not  in  some  degree  be  traced  to  a healthy 
feeling  in  men’s  minds,  that  on  the  whole  the  representation  of  God’s  work, 
and  of  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  is  a nobler  thing,  in  aU  its  grand  simplicity’ 
than  any  idealization,  conventionalism,  or  whatever  other  name  we  may 
give  to  the  introduced  human  element  ? The  highest  form  of  decoration 
merges  imperceptibly  into  fine  art,  and  though  any  one  taking  up  the  design 
for  a book  cover,  or  an  engraving  of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna  of  Eaffaelle, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  apportioning  either  to  their  true  relationship,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  decorative  art  and  fine  art  are  separated  by’  no 
keen  line  of  division.  The  noblest  works  of  art  are  themselves  desi<^n8,  as 
witness  the  grand  groupings  in  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo,  and  no  mere 
soulless  photographic  transcript.  We  had  indeed  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a suitable  contrast  to  our  fine  art  illustrations  ; we  at  first  thought  of  wall- 
tiles,  but  we  remembered  in  time  the  graceful  designs  of  Moyr  Smith,  full  of 
quaint  mediieval  fancy,  and  we  felt  that  these  were  in  their  degree  fine 
art.  We  then  ventured  on  the  idea  of  Christmas  cards  ; but  here  too  the 
designs  on  many  of  them  deprived  us  again  of  the  sharp  contrast  wo  desired, 
as  not  a few  of  them  practically  are  pictures.  ’ 

It  is  needless  to  thrash  out  again  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
naturalism  and  conventionalism.  Where  the  highest  degree  of  n.aturalism 
would  not  be  felt  to  be  inappropriate,  as  in  some  china  painting,  there  need 
be  no  qualms  of  conscience,  we  im.agine,  in  using  it,  and  the  genius  of 
the  designer  is  then  shown,  both  by  his  artistic  power,  and*’  also  by 
the  stops  he  takes,  by  grouping,  arr:.ingement,  and  the  like,  to  suit  it  to  its 
position.  Ordinarily,  however,  certain  restraints  will  arise,  and  a more  or 
less  degree  of  conventionalism  will  be  necessary ; but  that  work,  we  take  it, 
is  the  finest  which  conforms  fully  to  all  necessary  limitations  and  draw- 
backs, and  yet  most  fully  gives  us  therewith  a sense  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 
'J’lioso  limitations  will  give  IIS  tho  necessary  limits  for  our  guidance.  If  I, 
for  instance,  am  given  a full  palette  of  pigments,  and  am  assured  a suitable 
position  for  my  work,  I m.ay  throw  into  it  all  my  power,  and  give  to  tho 
uttermost  of  my  ability  my  sense  of  the  glowing  beauty  of  tho  rose,  or  tho 
exquisite  purity  and  texture  of  the  lily ; but  if  you  toll  mo  that  these  goods 
will  bo  produced  cheaply,  and  printed  throughout  in  blue,  I fool  that  1 
cannot  then  give  you  what  I would  of  tho  rose— that  1 could  not  caricature 
it  in  fact  (for  whoever  saw  a blue  rose  ?)  ; so  I give  you  a iloral  form  so  far 
conventionalized  that,  while  my  taste  will,  I trust,  charm  your  eye,  your 
sense  of  tho  proprieties  will  receive  no  shock.  So  too,  if  my  artistic  ab’ilitios 
are  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  give  you  more  than  an  inferior  naturalism,  1 fail 
again  to  fill  you  with  a simso  of  tho  ex(|uisite  be.auty  of  nature  ; and  liere 
again  a eonvontionalism  of  troatinont  would  have  bc('u  better.  1 remember 
ouce  going  over  a large  pottery  works  in  Staffordshire,  and  seeing  many 
<!ups  and  saucers  painted,  we  were  told,  by  children,  for  3d.  ordil.  ea,(!h,  and 
w(>  eonld  only  wish  that  suoli  work  was  inqwssible  at  any  iirieo.  At  the  mere 
nuunory  of  them  1 cotdd  oidy  reeov(!r  my  e((tauiimi’ty  by  feasting  my 
eyes  on  some  delightful  sjHicimens  of  Indian  jiettery  1 a,m  so' fori  unate  as  to 
have  aianind  my  study.  Ib-rowi!  have  no  groti'sipie  moek('ri('s  of  natural 
beauty,  but  a lull  senue  of  tho  limitation  imposed  by  tho  few  colours  and  tin' 
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siniplo  trcatuiont  nocoasary,  and  <ho  results  au  altof'othor  admiralilo  coii- 
vontionalisin.  'Wlioro  a plant  is  clearly  recognizable;  the  colouring  should 
bo  appropriate.  A few  days  ago  1 saw  the  design  for  the  back  of  a playing 
card,  in  which  the  violet  was  treated  naturally,  yet  its  blossoms  wore  bright 
pink.  If  the  designer  wished  to  convey  the  idea  of  a violet,  why  did  ho 
make  its  petals  bright  pink  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  wanted  bright  pink, 
why  did  ho  take  the  violet  when  some  half-dozen  plants  as  boantiful — the 
dog-rose,  the  campion,  and  so  forth — wore  onually  available  ? I once  heard 
of  au  old  lady  in  an  aisthetic  household,  tired,  doubtless,  of  the  long  disputes 
over  principles,  laying  down  the  axiom,  “ it  is  not  this  that’s  pretty,  nor 
that  that’s  pretty,  but  its  what  any  one  thinks  is  pretty  that’s  pretty but 
even  her  all-ombrnciug  latitudiuarianism,  though  it  would  shield  the  black 
teeth  of  the  Papuan,  the  flat  head  of  the  Choctaw,  ortho  crippled  foot  of  tho 
belles  of  the  Celestials,  would  shrink'suroly  from  a deliberately  and  wantonly 
bright  pink  violet ! My  present  purpose,  however  is  not  to  defend  either  one  or 
tho  other  of  the  two  groat  principles,  for  there  is  abundant  room  for  tho  use 
of  both,  and,  “ oircumstauces,”  as  the  copy-booksjtells  us,  “alter  cases.”  It 
is  rather  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  a more  general  study  of  nature  on 
tho  part  of  our  designers.  I cannot  conceal  from  myself  or  my  audience  the 
feeling  that  ■ the  riches,  the  inexhaustible  riches,  of  nature  afford  the 
designer  an  opportunity  that  no  study  of  anthemion,  acanthus,  or  the  like, 
can  give,  and  that  the  man  who  has  studied  and  sketched  by  the  road-side, 
or  in  the  meadow,  is  not  only  a better  renderer  of  natural  forms  than  the 
man  who  is  content  to  draw  his  inspiration  from  books,  or  his  own  internal 
consciousness,  but  that-  that  same  knowledge  leads  to  a nobler  convention- 
alism of  treatment  too,  when  his  work  calls  for  that  treatment ; that  the 
man  of  study  and  observation  is  doubly  armed,  while  the  man  without  a 
well-stored  sketoh-book  is  doubly  weak  ; that  in  any  case  the  work  founded 
on  knowledge  must  be  preferable  to  that  of  ignorance. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  here  take  alarm,  and  declare  that  botany,  with 
its  long  array  of  multi-syllabled  words,  is  surely  a needless  study ; but  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  efficient  designer  should  be  not  botanist  only, 
but  anatomist,  archteologist,  and  many  other  things  besides,  if  he  is  to  take 
a high  rank,  though  he  will  naturally  not  require  to  go  so  deeply  into  any  of 
these  special  studies  as  those  who  make  them  the  work  of  their  lives.  There 
must  surely  be  a happy  medium  somewhere  between  the  total  want  of  study, 
for  example,  that  prevents  a designer  drawing  the  human  figure  correctly, 
and  that  profundity  of  knowledge  of  the  structure  possessed  by  any  of  our 
great  surgeons  ; while  a man  may  be  legitimately  ignorant,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns his  work,  of  the  stone  age  or  the  cave  dwellers  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
yet  find  immense  advantage  from  his  knowledge  ©f  the  [details  of  various 
styles,  of  a knowledge  of  heraldry,  and  so  forth. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  very  wisely  require  some  little  know- 
ledge of  botany  from  all  the  art  teachers  they  train,  the  questions  being 
framed  to^  bring  out  not  only  the  knowledge  of  structure,  but  to  test  the 
candidate’s  power  of  applying  his  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  art.  As  I 
have  for  some  years  had  the  honour  of  being  the  examiner,  I can  readily 
give  some  two  or  three  examples  of  the  sort  of  questions  set.  “ Give  five 
examples  of  bi-symmetrical  flowers “ Give  any  details  you  can  of  the 
dandelion — order,  genus,  specific  name,  structure,  where  and  when  found,  its 
economic  or  artistic  value,  and  any  other  points  that  may  occur  to  you 
respecting  it.”  “ Sketch  a calyx,  a corolla,  a leaf,  a root,  a fruit,  and  in 
each  case  state  from  what  plant  you  derive  your  example.”  “ Explain  any 
terms  with  which  you  may  be  familiar,  as  applied  to  leaves,  descriptive,  for 
example,  of  their  forms,  textimes,  positions  on  the  plant,  veining,  &c. 
Illustrate  by  sketches,  and  state  what  plants  you  use  as  illustrations.” 
“ Draw  a square  so  that  one  of  its  diagonals  (about  6 inches  long)  shall  be 
upright.  Fill  this  with  a design  based  on  any  plant  you  like,  and  below  it 
state  all  you  know  of  the  plant — name,  structure,  previous  use  in  art,  &c.” 

I take  it  that  none  of  my  audience  will  feel  that  a designer  could  be  anything 
but  the  better  for  the  power  of  answering  such  questions  as  these,  and  that 
the  student  who  answered  the  question,  “ Give  botanical  details,  habitat, 
season  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  the  following  common  plants,  pimpernel,  sow- 
thistle, woody  nightshade,  and  avens,”  by  saying,  “ Being  a London  student, 

I have^|not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  common 
plants,”  placed  himself  at  a disadvantage  with  his  fellows.  I do  not  say 
'WHS  placed  at  a disadvantage,  but  placed  himself ; for  I doubt  not  that  half  an 
hour’s  walk  westward  from  South  Kensington  would  have  placed  him  in 
possession  of  examples  of  all  four  plants. 

Many  persons  are  afraid  of  science;  yet  science,  after  all,  only  means  know- 
ledge, and  no  one  surely  need  be  afraid  of  that ; while  the  word  Botany,  I need 
scarcely  remind  my  hearers,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  plant.  If,  then, 
any  one  of  my  audience  who  is  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  being  set  down  to 
study  the  science  of  botany  prefers  to  consider  that  I am  trying  to  induce 
him  to  learn  something  about  the  common  plants  around  him  my  object 
will  be  equally  well  attained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  botanical  studies  can 
be  made  to  look  uncommonly  dry  to  the  uninitiated,  and  that  some  of  the 
terms  are  of  portentous  length  ; but  I contend  that  all  the  terms  that  we 
deem  it  essential  to  the  designer  to  know  can  readily  be  mastered.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  an  excellent  little  work  in  which  all  the  facts  of 
plant  structure  were  explained  in  ordinary  language,  but  this  necessitated 
a great  deal  of  roundabout  diction  that  might  have  been  prevented,  had  a 
few  technical  terms  been  mastered,  and,  as  these  terms  are  found  in  every 
other  book  the  student  desires  to  consult,  it  would  seem  the  wiser  policy  to 
brace  one’s  nerves  to  the  requisite  tension,  and  face  the  difficulty.  The  most 
accomplished  and  tasteful  designer,  if  he  superadd  some  little  knowledge  of 
plant  structure  to  his  other  gifts,  wiU  be  enabled  to  add  the  great  charm  of 
truth  to  the  forms  of  beauty  he  creates. 

knowledge  may  be  expected  to  help  us, 
though  mdeed  I can  scarcely  hope  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  do 
more  tlmn  indicate  some  few  points  to  illustrate  its  claim  to  our  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  our  work  will  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  employ 
together  plants  that  have  some  natural  affinity  either  of  time  or  place  : the 
Ignorant  draughtsman  not  unfrequently  places  together  plants  that  flower 
in  different  seasons,  or  that  are  found  in  quite  diverse  localities.  Any  one 
would  of  course  see  that  there  was  something  chronologically  wrong  in  a 
group  of  snowdrops  and  poppies,  or  topographically  faulty  in  a combination 
ot  water  lilies  and  wheat ; yet,  extreme  as  these  cases  are,  I have  seen 
examples  that  come  rather  near  them.  Of  course,  here  again,  “ circum- 
stances alter  cases,”  and  one  would  be  justified  in  blending  into  one 
whole  the  entire  floral  year,  as  a wreath  on  the  cover  of  an  almanac  for 
example. 


Ill  tho  next  place,  our  forms  will  lie  correct  instead  of  false.  Oonven- 
tioualism  legitimately  sets  us  free  from  the  necessity  of  identifying  our 
forms  with  those  of  nature,  Imt  a natural  treatment  requires  an  observance 
of  natural  facts.  If  wo  desire  to  use  the  graceful  five-pointed  leaves  of  the 
ivy  wo  may  not  add  thereto  the  clustering  berries,  for  these  are  accompanied 
by  loaves  of  a wholly  different  character,  nor  may  we  add  tendrils  to  the 
convolvulus,  an  error  too  frequently  committed.  Further,  it  will  prevent 
our  falling  into  the  error  of  making  our  stems  grow  out  from  each  end, 
when  a little  spiral  curvature  prevents  our  at  once  noticing  our  perversion 
of  natural  fact.  No  natural  stem  sprouts  equally  from  each  end.  An 
example  will  illustrate  tlie  error  to  which  I allude  better  than  any  lengthy 
verbal  explanation.  [Figures  drawn  on  the  black  board.]  Having  thus 
far  dealt  with  negatives,  and  pointed  out  what  a study  of  natural ^forms 
will  prevent  us  doing,  let  us  now  consider  one  or  two  things  which  it  will 
aid  us  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  the  infinity  of  variety  in  nature  will  bo  reflected  in 
our  own  work,  and  instead  of  the  constant  repetition  of  some  few  forms, 
beautiful  as  they  may  be,  the  whole  realm  of  nature  is  outstretched  before 
us,  either  to  adopt  literally  or  to  adapt  as  the  nature  of  our  work  requires. 
The  Egyptians  felt  the  beauty  of  natural  forms,  but  give  us  little  beyond 
tho  lotus,  the  papyrus,  or  the  palm  leaf  ; the  Greeks,  earnest  students  of 
nature  in  its  highest  branch,  the  human  figure,  were  content  to  express  the 
overflowing  wealth  of  floral  beauty  around  them  by  the  graceful  acanthus 
leaf,  and  more  rarely — in  their  vase  decoration,  for  example— the  olive,  tho 
ivy,  or  the  vine ; the  Gothic  carvers  give  a far  greater  variety,  and  bring 
before  us  the  oak,  the  maple,  ivy,  buttercup,  wild  rose,  and  many  other 
beautiful  forms,  but  even  they  left  much  untouched.  I may  perhaps  bo 
reminded  of  the  Greek  honeysuckle  pattern,  but  the  anthemion  is  rather  a 
testimony  to  the  beauty  of  a mass  of  radiating  and  upspringing  masses, 
instinct  with  a suggestion  of  vitality  and  growth,  than  a definite  suggestion 
of  any  one  plant,  and  we  can  only  ourselves  regard  its  occasional  resem- 
blance to  the  buds  of  the  honeysuckle  as  an  accidental  rather  than  an 
incidental  result. 

As  I have  just  referred  to  tho  decorative  art  ot  the  Egyptians,  I may 
point  out  for  our  own  warning  that  while  it  is  strictly  appropriate  te  adorn 
the  capital  of  a column  with  the  lotus,  it  is  a grave  error  of  judgment  to 
make  the  lotus  flower  itself  the  capital ; and  it  is  only  the  very  conventional 
nature  of  the  treatment  that  prevents  one  at  once  rebelhng  against  the  idea 
of  supporting  heavy  beams  of  stone  on  the  delicate  petal  tips  of  a water  lily. 
We  see  the  same  error,  the  accessory  become  principal,  in  two  sketches — 
the  one  taken  from  a drinking  cup  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other, 
Chinese  in  its  origin,  in  the  fine  collection  at  South  Kensington.  In  this 
latter  the  forms  are  fungoid,  and  as  most  people  have  a firm  conviction  that 
every  form  of  fungus,  except  the  mushroom,  is  rank  poison,  a further  uncom- 
fortable element  may  be  said  to  be  introduced. 

Nature  too  will  aid  us  no  [less  in  colour  suggestions  than  in  form  sugges- 
tions. The  rich  tints  of  the  autumn — the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  dying  maple, 
the  bright  crimson  of  the  herb  Eobert,  the  variety  of  browns,  yellows,  crim- 
sons, in  the  foliage  of  the  bramble — are  all  full  of  suggestions  to  the  designer ; 
while  the  quaint  forms  and  sombre  richness  of  tint  of  the  sea-weeds  are  in 
themselves  a grand  field  still  waiting  to  be  worked.  Many  other  good  ideas 
for  colour  arrangements  might  be  suggested,  but  my  desire  is  to  whet  your 
appetites  and  send  you  searching  for  yourselves,  that  your  own  eyes  may  see 
the  beauty  that  is  in  every  summer  hedgerow,  rather  than  to  spoil  its  grace 
for  you  by  mere  cold  verbal  description  on  this  winter’s  night. 

Things  that  repeat  mechanically  and  frequently  should  be  conven- 
tionalized. It  is  an  insult  to  the  infinite  variety  of  nature  to  repeat  at 
every  few  inches  the  same  bunch  of  roses.  Hand-work,  on  the  contrary, 
may  justly  be  varied ; and  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  roses,  we  are 
able  to  introduce  a sufficient  modification  in  the  grouping  to  prevent  the 
tedious  sense  of  sameness.  Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  in  this  principle 
of  variety  in  unity  and  unity  in  variety  is  seen  in  the  carvings  of  West- 
minster Hall,  where  we  see  the  favourite  badge  of  Eichard  II.,  the  white 
hart,  introduced  no  less  than  eighty-three  times,  and  though  all  are  equally 
consistent  with  heraldic  accuracy,  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  counterparts. 
Though  we  admire  the  long  row  of  Corinthian  capitals,  all  as  like  as  two 
peas  (a  strictly  appropriate  simile  in  a botanical  paper),  or  the  stately  avenue 
of  sphinxes  in  front  of  some  grand  temple  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  much  individuality  has  been  crushed,  and  we  turn 
with  a feeling  of  refreshment  to  the  play  of  fancy  seen  in  all  the  varied 
details  of  some  grand  old  Gothic  pile,  and  breathe  a freer  air. 

Where,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  repetition,  the  exigencies 
of  manufacture,  as  in  weaving,  prevent  any  accurate  representation  of 
natural  forms,  conventionalism  should  again  be  resorted  to.  It  may  be 
of  very  varying  type  in  its  departure  from  nature,  but  where  everything 
has  to  be  worked  in  squares  and  to  have  outlines  like  flights  of  stairs,  a fatal 
bar  is  placed  in  the  way  of  adequately  representing  the  graceful  beauty  of 
nature.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  near  an  approximation  may  sometimes 
be  gained  by  a clever  designer  under  so  painful  a limitation  ; but  the  struggle 
is  too  unequal  after  all,  and  can  only  be  at  all  tolerated  when  the  squares 
are  so  small  that  at  a little  distance  the  eye  fails  to  perceive  them.  In 
glass  painting  all  the  tints  will  be  flat,  there  will  be  no  suggestion  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  leading  forms  will  require  to  be  strongly  outlined  ; but 
apart  from  these  two  necessary  limitations,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  strict 
truth  of  representation.  And  as  the  glass  painter  finds  his  employment  in 
two  principal  directions — religious,  or  the  glorification  of  the  Creator,  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Church ; or  heraldic,  for  the  glorification  of 
national  or  family  pride — he  should  needs  be  able  to  draw  correctly  the 
lily  that  his  virgins  bear,  or  the  palm  branch  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
saints  of  God,  as  well  as  indicate  beneath  heraldic  conventionalism  his 
sense  that  he  has  some  just  notion  of  what  a rose,  a thistle,  or  a shamrock 
are  like. 

All  work  done  under  Mohammedan  influence  is  compulsorily  conventional, 
for  the  code  of  Islam  forbids  the  representation  of  any  natural  form.  Shut 
out  from  aU  contact  with  nature,  their  artists  devised  works  of  exceeding 
richness.  Yet  they  owed  their  charm  to  the  intricacy  of  their  design  and 
the  richness  of  their  colouring,  and  after  the  first  feeling  of  wonder  at 
complex  arrangements  and  of  pleasure  in  their  scheme  of  colour  is  over, 
we  turn  from  them  unsatisfied.  Japanese  art  is  now  fashionable,  and  we 
may  but  seem  to  be  joining  in  the  general  applause  ; yet  how  delightfully 
fresh  one  at  once  feels  it  ! We  must  bear  in  mind  too  that  this  popular 
applause,  though  in  some  cases  of  little  or  no  critical  value,  springs  from  the 
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true  estiniatioii  first  oxjiressod  tiy  lliose  whoso  opinions  roally  woro  worth 
rof^anliii",  and  t.liis  cstcom  will  remain  when  tho  votaries  of  more  fashion 
liavo  deserted  Japan  and  all  its  ways,  and  raised  another  idol  on  the  empty 
throne;  for  fho  art  of  those  people  is  no  dead  thing,  hut  a vital  force, 
instinct  with  appreciation  of  all  tho  beauty  and  quaintness  of  nature, 
lechnically,  too,  these  people  can  draw ; they  have  both  the  observant  and 
appreciative  eye,  and  the  ready  hand  ; no  complexity  of  structure,  no  sharp 
foreshortening  is  shirked  by  them,  and  all  tho  beauty  that  their  eyes  delight 
in  their  hands  transfer  unfailingly  to  paper.  If  I might  delicately  hint  at 
such  a thing,  may  it  not  possibly  bo  that  some  of  our  people  contend  for  con- 
ventionalism rather  than  nature,  because,  amongst  other  more  avowed 
reasons,  it  is  a very  great  deal  easier  to  draw  ? The  designer  should  not 
rest  content  with  being  “ a metropolitan  student,”  knowing  nothing  of  tho 
hedgerows  that  surround  him  at  a very  short  railway  ride,  but  sally  forth, 
note-book  in  hand,  well  persuaded  that  even  the  roughest  sketches  made 
from  living  nature  are  a most  valuable  stock-in-trade.  I always  impress  this 
point  strongly  on  my  own  resident  studio  pupils,  budding  designers,  and  all 
upon  whom  I can  exercise  any  influence.  As  examples  of  the  sort  of  thino- 
I mean,  I have  hero  some  sheets  from  our  folios.  Any  one  who  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  examine  them  will  see  that  they  make  no  pretensions  to' finish 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  yet  I would  say  for  them  that  I think 
they  contain  all  that  a designer  needs.  I have  myself  when  designino-  for 
manufacturers  found  the  immense  advantage  of  a well-filled  drawer  of  them 
In  making  such  sketches  all  the  salient  points  should  be  seized,  and  as 
much  of  the  life  history  of  the  plant  given  as  possible;  one  should  see  the 
opening  bud,  the  blossom  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full  expansion,  the  fruit 
that  follows  it.  All  modifications  and  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  foliao-e 
should  be  noted,  and  the  way  the  flowers  are  arranged  on  the  stem  should 
be  given.  Very  often,  too,  the  sections  of  either  stem  or  fruit  will  o'ive 
admirably  suggestive  forms,  and  then  these  too  should  be  carefully  added.'’  As 
examples  of  stem  sections  we  may  give  the  Carex  vulpina,  the  AlismaplanUigo, 
and  the  Bpivcoix  uhnctYiu^  a kind  of  sedge,  the  great  water-plantain  and  the 
meadow-sweet.  ’ 

Amongst  fruit  sections  we  may  notice  the  primrose,  the  snowdrop,  the 
VeUozia  ehrjans,  and  the  hernlock.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  natural 
forms  might,  with  very  little  modification,  suggest  ornamental  arrange- 
ments, either  the  section  of  the  primrose  or  the  snowdrop  being  as  they 
stand  very  suggestive  of  some  of  the  Greek  patera  forms.  The  forms  of 
the  flowers  are  no  less  suggestive,  giving  us,  as  they  do,  many  beautiful 
examples  of  radiate  and  symmetrical  forms.  In  most  of  these  forms  we 
find  that  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  is  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  a 
series  of  parts  in  themselves  symmetrical,  while  in  others  this  general  sym- 
metry is  quaintly  produced  by  means  of  units  in  themselves  unsymmetrical. 
The  St.  John’s  wort  and  the  periwinkle  are  good  examples  of  this  peculiarity. 
In  other  flowers  again,  as  the  blossom  of  the  Pelargonium  tortuosum,  or  the 
Chinese  lantern  plant,  the  arrangement  is  only  bi-symmetrical. 

The  inflorescence  of  the  plant,  the  way  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged, 
is  another  feature  that  may  well  be  studied  by  the  designer.  Some  flowers, 
as  the  snowdrop,  rise  singly,  and  stand  alone  on  the  summit  of  their  stalks; 
others,  as  in  the  hyacinth  er  the  foxglove,  make  a long  line  of  blossoms 
fringing  the  stalk  that  supports  them  all ; others  again,  as  in  the  flowering 
rush,  form  what  is  termed  an  umbel,  and  all  spring,  fan-like,  from  one  point, 
a peculiarly  beautiful  arrangement  for  decorative  work.  The  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  too  is  another  feature  to  be  noticed.  In  many  plants,  as  the 
laurel  and  the  privet,  they  grow  in  pairs.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  vase  painting  will  remember  how  free  a use  is  made  of  this  arrange- 
ment. ^ In  many  cases,  again,  as  in  the  ivy,  the  leaves  grow  alternately  ; 
while  in  others,  as  the  cleavers  or  the  woodruff,  the  leaves  grow  in  a ring. 
I have  here  some  diagrams  showing  how  these  arrangements  can  be  applied 
decoratively  by  the  designer.  The  forms  of  leaves  vary  very  considerably 
in  various  parts  of  the  same  plant,  the  lower  ones  being  often  less  richly 
cut  than  the  upper ; the  marsh  mallow  affords  us  a good  illustration  of  this  ; 
while  in  other  plants,  as  the  avens  or  the  buttercup,  the  reverse  is  seen. 

In  many  plants  too  the  earliest  or  root  leaves  are  of  a quite  different 
form  to  those  that  succeed  them.  This  fact  must  bo  well-known  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  sown  mustard  or  radishes.  The  sunflower  and  sycamore  give 
other  good  illustrations  of  this  feature,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  its 
decorative  value. 

'The  various  forms  of  leaves  are  so  multitudinous  that  I feel  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  do  any  justice  to  their  rich  variety  in  so  short  a sketching 
time  as  is  here  open  to  me.  Here  we  have  a rough  sketch  of  the  leaf  of 
the  dandelion,  and  here  we  have  an  ornamental  adaptation  I have  based  on 
it.  Some  leaves  are  of  this  elongated  character,  and  are  composed  of  parts 
given  off  from  a central  line,  while  others  radiate  from  a single  point.  The 
leaves  of  the  ground  ivy  and  the  coltsfoot  will  show  how  great  a variety  is 
possible  in  forms  based  on  tho  same  plan. 

It  would  bo  easy,  having  once  descended  from  the  general  to  the  parti- 
cular, to  go  on  sketching  by  tho  hour  together  various  suggestions  derived 
from  natural  forms  ; but  in  any  case  I could  not  exhaust  the  subject,  though 
I might  very  probably  exhaust  our  audience.  Allow  mo,  then,  in  a few 
closing  words,  to  commend  to  all  designers  the  groat  importance  of  such  a 
study  of  nature  as  I have  hero  indicated.  Believe  me,  tho  hours  so  spent 
are  no  lost  time.  Books  are  often  ransacked  for  illustrations,  but  tho  aid 
they  afford  is  as  nothing  compared  to  tho  sketches  one  can  make  with  tho 
living  plant  before  one.  I am  of  course  aware  that  many  see  all  this  as 
strongly  as  wo  do  ourselves  ; but  it  is  to  those  who  have  not  yet  found  out 
all  tho  pleasure  and  tho  profits  of  such  a course  I venture  to  suggest  it. 
The  study  is  in  many  ways  its  own  great  reward.  Should  I have  failed  to 
convince  my  hearers  tho  fault  is  mine,  and  not  tho  cause  I plead ; though  I 
would  tain  hope  that  tho  fair  fame  of  nature  has  not  too  greatly  sutl'ercd  at 
the  hands  of  her  self-appointed  siiokesrnan. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  George  Wallis  said  every  one  who  took  an  interest  in  this  subject 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr,  lluline  for  bringing  it  before  tho  Society  of 
Arts.  1 1 was  a subject  which  had  long  wanted  to  be  discussed  properly, 
and  certainly  the  illustrations  which  had  been  given  of  tho  value  of  the 
study  of  plants,  chrough  the  sliidy  of  botany,  and  tho  advocacy  of  its  ajijdi- 
eation  to  ornamental  design,  wore  such  as  no  one  could  fail  to  appreciate. 
It  was  one  thing  to  tell  peojilo  to  study  nn,tur(>,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
teach  them  how  to  do  so,  wit.h  a distinct  purjiose,  and  then  to  ajiply  it,  t-o 
praelicttl  use.  'I’he  ordinary  mistake,  which  had  existed  for  the  Inst  forty 


years,  was  in  taking  a pictorial  view  of  ornamental  art.  Jlaydon  and 
Rippingille,  when  advocating  schools  of  design,  looked  at  it  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view,  llaydon  said  to  him  once,  “ So  you  would  take  a 
lily,  but  you  would  not  draw  it  like  a lily.”  “ No  ; ” was  his  reply,  ” if  I 
drew  a lily,  I should  draw  it  like  a lily ; but  if  I wanted  to  make  a cup  of  a 
lily,  I should  simply  seek  to  reproduce  the  form  in  such  a manner  that  it 
should  stand  upright  in  the  material  I have  to  work  in.”  This  pictorial 
point  of  view  of  decorative  art  had  continued  to  prevail  more  or  less  all 
through.  The  study  of  geometry,  of  nature,  of  botany,  in  relation  to  design 
had  become  more  or  less  engrafted  on  the  system  of  our  schools  of  art,  and 
step  by  step  they  had  taken  a better  standing  than  they  formerly  did 
as  compared  to  tho  Continent ; so  much  so,  that  the  system  pursued  at 
South  Kensington  was  a source  of  astonishment  to  the  French  Commis- 
sioners in  1862,  and  still  more  at  the  exhibition  of  1868,  so  that  at  all  events 
wa  ha,d  made  some  progress.  But  they  still  required  to  have  the  difference 
explained  between  the  pictorial  representation  of  plant  forms  and  the 
conventional  representation.  Mr.  Hulme  had  told  them  that  this  conven- 
tionalism was  a matter  of  dispute  between  mere  imitation  and  conven- 
tionalism of  form ; but  the  question  really  reduced  itself  to  this  shape.  If 
he  took  a lily  as  the  subject  of  a painted  decorative  panel,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  he  could  make  such  a representation  of  it  as  would  not  at  all 
offend  the  eye  of  an  artist ; although  it  would  be  more  or  less  convention- 
alized, in  order  to  properly  fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  the  ornament.  But 
when  the  same  design  was  taken  as  the  subject  of  wood  or  stone  carving, 
the  conventional  treatment  would  become  altogether  different,  or  else  it 
would  be  simply  a wood  or  marble  imitation  of  a lily.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  textile  fabrics,  one  mode  of  treatment  must  be  adopted  if  the  subject 
were  to  be  printed,  and  another  if  it  were  to  be  woven.  Mr.  Hulme  had 
given  an  illustration  of  the  notching  effect  produced  by  weaving,  and  if 
this  were  not  attended  to  by  the  designer  he  would  print  an  imitation  of  a 
woven  design,  or  weave  an  imitation  of  a printed  one ; therefore  conven- 
tionalism was  required  to  vary  according  to  the  material  and  mode  of 
manufacture  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Again,  in  a 
wall-paper,  which  probably  enabled  one  to  reproduce  a lily  in  a form  which 
brought  it  nearer  to  a picture  than  any  other,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ornament  must  be  produced  by  a series  of  blocks,  and  the  design  must 
be  conventionalized  in  order  to  make  it  properly  decorative.  That  was  his 
notion  of  what  conventionality  ought  to  be  in  relation  to  design  ; the  mere 
exaggeration  of  form  in  one  direction  or  another,  or  the  taking  of  one 
portion  of  a natural  object  away  from  its  proper  surroundings  was  not  con- 
ventionalizing nature ; it  was  simply  taking  liberties  with  it,  which  no  lover 
of  nature  would  dare  to  do.  As  long  ago  as  1839,  he  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  “ Principles  of  Natural  Form,”  which  created  some  interest  amongst 
his  friends,  and  he  had  been  repeatedly  asked  to  work  out  the  idea  ; but 
being  a loving  student  of  nature,  the  more  he  studied  nature,  and  particu- 
larly plant  form,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  satisfy  himself,  not  that 
the  theory  he  held  was  right,  but  how  far  it  could  be  practically  applied  to 
the  purpose  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  It  was  this  question  of  the 
practical  application  which  had  kept  him  from  rushing  into  print,  as  he 
otherwise  might  have  done.  When  he  joined  the  School  of  Art  at  Somerset 
House  in  1841,  Mr.  Dyce  was  the  director  ; and  one  day  he  designed  a cup 
after  the  shape  of  the  Malope  grandijlora,  a species  of  mallow.  Having 
worked  it  out  step  by  step  from  the  flower,  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Dyce,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  it,  saying  it  was  quite  original ; and  the  question 
then  arose  how  it  was  to  be  used.  Mr.  Dyce  recommended  him  to  show  it 
to  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  a large  glass  manufacturer,  and  he  did  so.  When  he 
took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  it  happened  to  be  upside  down,  and  Mr.  Pellatt 
said  it  would  make  a very  good  design  for  a decanter,  and  if  he  would 
sketch  him  a design  for  a stopper  to  suit  it,  he  would  give  him  £5  for  it. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  broad-bottomed  decanter,  of  which  he  had  seen 
many  since.  This  was  a practical  illustration  of  how  a design  should  be 
worked  out.  There  were  three  main  points  which  must  be  kept  in  view. 
First,  What  was  it  for  ? next.  What  was  the  material  of  which  it  was  to  be 
made  ? and  third.  What  was  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  made  ? 
Unless  all  these  points  were  considered,  it  must  be  a drawing,  or  an  idea, 
but  could  not  properly  be  called  a design. 

Mr.  Pfoundes  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  Japanese  art  so  highly  spoken 
of,  and  he  might  remark  that,  very  much  the  same  system  as  that  now 
advocated  had  been  followed  for  many  generations  in  Japan.  He  had 
brought  with  him  some  Japanese  sketches,  which  would  illustrate  and  con- 
firm this  statement.  The  Japanese,  it  was  true,  did  not  dissect  plants,  but 
they  went  to  nature,  and  studied  floral  sprays,  leaves,  and  flowers  as  they 
grow,  commencing  with  the  most  simple  sprays  of  the  willow,  consisting 
merely  of  curves  and  lines,  and  gradually  combining  them  until  they  pro- 
duced a most  perfect  picture.  He  must  say,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Japanese  decorative  ware,  of  which  we  saw  so  much  in  the  shops  now,  was 
really  not  the  art  which  was  admired  amongst  the  Japanese  ithemselvea. 
He  was  very  glad  to  find,  on  so  good  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Hulme,  that 
the  study  of  nature  was  being  followed  in  England,  and  this  was  more 
desirable  than  a mere  imitation  of  Japanese  designs.  Indeed,  he  had  seen 
examples  in  which  some  of  our  eminent  artists  had  produced  the  most 
absurd  results  by  following  tho  latter  2ilan ; for  instance,  ho  had  seen  a 
picture  hanging  in  a well-known  gallery,  in  which  birds  only  seen  in  Japan 
in  winter  were  flying  about  in  a garden  amongst  summer  flowers  ; a Jaiianeso 
artist  was  never  likely  to  make  such  .a  mistake  as  that. 

Mr.  11.  Clements  thought  there  was  no  question  that  groat  advance  h.ad 
been  made  in  .art  matters  since  1851,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  now 
drawing  was  taught  generally,  whereas  formerly  it  was  only  taught  to  those 
who  woro  supjioscd  to  have  a talent  for  it.  Tho  rc.siilt  was  that  our  designers 
woro  now  suiioricr  to  those  on  tho  Continent.  Tho  reader  of  tho  jiapor 
dwelt  on  tho  imjiortanco  of  staying  nature,  and  said,  that  without  that  any 
high  standard  in  art  was  impossible.  All  tho  greatartists  had  studiod  nature, 
and  in  no  other  way  could  success  bo  attained. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  jiroposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hulme,  said  ho 
could  not  holi)  expressing  his  gralifioation  that  one  who  was  iileasod  to 
acknowlodgo  tho  benefits  ho  had  received  from  tho  Scienco  and  Art  Di'part- 
mont  during  f ho  hist  twenty  years  had  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  t he 
iSociofy  BO  valuable  a iiapor.  Ilo  did  not  think  there  was  any  jiart  of  tho 
teaching  of  tho  Soionoo  and  Art  Di'iia.rtiuoiif  more  iiiijiortant  t han  that 
relating  to  design.  They  all  kiiowlhal  by  its  means  a.  gri'at  number  of 
artists  woro  being  l.ra.iiied  throughout,  the  country,  but  tlmy  wi'i'i'  also 
anxious  that,  there  should  bi>  a large  iiuiu)i(>r  of  designers,  and  it  was  only' 
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tho  principles  which  Mr.  Iluhno  had  enunciated  with  so  much  clcarnoss  and 
force  whicli  wore  likely  to  produce  sucli  a body  of  de.si^fuors  as  would  cuahlo 
us  to  keep  ahead  of  other  nations.  What  had  been  tho  cause  of  our  ^jreat 
success  at  recent  Exhibitions  ? All  foreiijnor.s,  at  least,  were  af^roed  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  and  schools 
of  design.  Within  tho  last  few  months  a largo  Drench  deputation  had  come 
over  specially  to  study  the  South  Kensington  system  in  all  its  developments, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  spread  a knowledge  of  art  throughout  tho 
country.  It  was  his  duty  occasionally — rather  oftener  than  ho  liked  some- 
times— to  go  about  tho  country  on  tho  business  of  tho  Department,  and  ho 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  address  various  audiences  on  art  ; this  was  a 
mistake,  but  he  was  able  to  speak  of  tho  experience  ho  had  had  of  tho  groat 
utility  of  spreading  examples  of  art  broadcast  throughout  tho  kingdom,  and 
thereby  stiumlating  tho  rich  manufacturers  to  devote  largo  sums  of  money 
to  tho  foundation  of  art  galleries,  which  created  an  interest  in  art  in  various 
manufacturing  centres.  This  system  was  likely  'in  another  ten  years  to 
yield  far  greater  fruit  than  they  had  yet  seen.  When  ho  looked  at  the  list 
of  works  Mr.  Hulmo  had  published  since  1868,  and  saw  that  his  active 
brain  produced  some  ten  books  which  had  become  known  to  every  art 
student  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ho  thought  they  might  consider  themselves 
very  fortunate  that  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  that  Society  the  benefit 
of  hie  studies. 


NEW  GAEDEN  FLOWERS. 

Deli’uinium  AZUEEUM  ALBUM. — A fine  white-fiowered  variety  of  the  pretty 
B.  aztireuin,  and  possessing  a special  interest  as  being  one  of  the  very  few 
perennial  larkspurs  of  that  colour.  Like  the  typical  blue-flowered  form,  it 
produces  from  a tuberous  root  several  erect  stems  varying  from  2 to  3 feet 
in  height,  which  are  furnished  below  with  rather  large  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a very  long  wand-like  raceme,  each  blossom  being  about  the 
size  of  the  common  annual  branching  larkspur,  and  resembling  it  in  form, 
with  a very  long  spur  curved  upwards.  The  colour  in  the  form  now  offered 
is  a creamy  white,  and  from  the  abundance  with  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced the  plant  is  very  effective.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the  easiest 
cultivation  in  any  friable  soil,  but  appears  most  at  home  in  sandy  loam. 

Dracocephalum  Kuprechti. — The  dwarf  habit,  neat  foliage,  and  pretty 
lilac-purple  flowers  of  this  species  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
genus.  It  resembles  in  its  general  habit  the  well-known  B.  perogrinum,  but 
is  leas  diffuse.  It  forms  a low  tuft  scarcely  exceeding  6 inches  in  height,  with 
spreading  branched  stems,  which  are  clothed  with  ovate-lanceolate  foliage, 
variously  incised  and  toothed.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  axillary  clusters, 
and  are  an  inch  long,  the  colour  being  of  a pleasing  light  rosy  purple  or 
lilac.  It  is  a perfectly  hardy  perennial,  but  blooms  easily  in  the  first  year 
from  seed,  if  sown  early. 

ERYTHRA5A  DIFFUSA. — Although  the  flowers  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are 
comparatively  small,  yet  their  profusion  in  some  species,  and  their  lively 
colour,  amply  compensate  for  lack  of  size.  This  applies  with  full  force  to  the 
present  species,  which  is  very  desirable.  It  forms  a mossy  tuft,  of  low 
trailing  habit,  the  branches  being  set  with  small  roundish  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  terminated  by  an  erect  corymb  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  cultivated  either  in  pots,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  as  well  as  for  baskets  or  vases,  or  in  the  open  border,  or  as  an 
edging  for  small  beds.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  should  be  but  slightly 
covered  with  soil. 

Iberis  Pruiti. — Though  not  exactly  a new  plant,  this  candytuft  is  so 
little  known  that  it  will  probably  prove  a novelty  to  most  amateurs.  It  is 
of  very  dwarf  compact  growth,  with  linear  blunt  foliage,  and  large  umbels  of 
pure  white  flowers,  produced  very  early  in  spring.  In  fading  off  the 
flowers  frequently  assume  a tinge  of  purple  which  enhances  their  effect.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  probably  of  perennial  duration ; it  is  easily  raised 
from  seed. 

Grindelia  grandiflora.  —The  general  characteristics  and  aspect  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus  are  pretty  well  known.  This  species  w'as  first  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1853  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  but  not  having  produced 
seed,  was  speedily  lost.  It  is  probably  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus, 
and  is  certainly  the  neatest  in  habit  of  any  yet  introduced  to  gardens.  It 
grows  about  to  3 feet  high,  with  erect  pyramidally-branched  stems. 
The  flower  heads  are  produced  singly  on  the  numerous  stems  and  branches, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  well-known  G.  squarrosa,  being  about  1^  inches 
across,  with  deep  yellow  ray-florets  and  disc  of  same  colour.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  blooming  the  first  year  from  seed  if  sown  early  ; but  whether 
it  is  a biennial  only  or  a true  perennial  is  not  yet  established. 

Linaria  maritima. — This  is  described  as  a very  pretty  species  of  toadflax, 
comparatively  unknown  in  gardens,  but  eminently  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  If  forms  dwarf  compact  bushes  about  6 inches  high,  which  are 
so  covered  with  showy  bluish-purple  flowers  as  to  conceal  the  narrow,  linear, 
glaucous  foliage  completely  when  in  full  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  L.  alpina,  and  consequently  more  effective.  They  are  produced 
in  July  and  August.  As  it  blooms  freely  the  first  season,  it  may  be  treated 
as  an  annual,  but  the  roots  are  of  perennial  duration. 

Nama  Parryi. — A handsome  novelty  belonging  to  a Californian  genus 
of  the  Hydrophylls,  or  Nemophila  family,  and  the  most  striking  of  the 
species  yet  discovered.  It  attains  a height  of  from  4 to  5 feet,  but  is  often 
much  dwarfer,  with  stems  woody  at  the  base,  and  terminated  by  a bi’anched 
panicle  of  flowers  arranged  in  dense  clusters,  like  those  of  many  of  the 
borage-worts . The  corolla  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  funnel-shaped,  with 
spreading  five-lobed  limb,  and  is  of  a pleasing  lilac-purple  colour.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a very  desirable  addition  to  half-hardy  perennials,  and  possesses  the 
additional  interest  of  belonging  to  a genus  not  hitherto  under  cultivation.  It 
may  possibly  flower  the  first  year  if  sown  early,  and  planted  out  in  rich 
soil ; but  some  plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  to  allow  of  protection  being 
afforded  them. 

Trichostema  Paeishi. — Among  labiate  plants  few  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  species  of  this  small  genus,  and  the  present  novelty  is  especially 
noteworthy,  exhibiting  as  it  does  in  a striking  degree  the  ohara.cteristics  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a half-shrubby  perennial,  growing  about  18  inches  high, 
with  erect  stems.  The  inflorescence  occupies  at  least  one-half  of  the  stem, 
and  forms  a virgate  interrupted  spike,  the  whole  of  which  is  clothed  with 
purple  woolly  hairs,  some  of  which  are  glandular.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 


lateral  opposite  cymoso  clustors  of  eight  to  ten  each,  tho  corolla  being  about 
^ incli  long,  of  a bluish-purple  colour,  in  form  resembling  that  of  some  species 
of  Ajuga,  but  witli  five  nearly  0()ual  lobes,  and  are  remarkable  for  tho  great 
length  of  tho  projecting  stamens  and  stylo,  which  in  tho  bud  are  coileil 
si)irally.  Tho  plant  is  a native  of  Southern  California,  where  it  grows  on  dry 
hill-sides,  and  a[)])oar8  to  bo  closely  related  to  T.  I<i,nulum,  an  equally  orna- 
mental plant  not  yet  in  cultivation.  It  will  probably  prove  to  behalf-hardy 
in  this  country  ; and  it  is  so  interesting  and  striking  a plant  that  few  will 
grudge  it  tho  necessary  protection. 

Pai’AVER  Ai'ULUM.— This  novelty  comes  to  hand  from  Southern  Italy,  and 
is  described  as  being  a dwarf  species,  producing  in  profusion  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  with  blotch  of  deep  violet  colour  at  the  lower  part  of  each  petal.  It 
may  prove  to  bo  a desirable  addition  to  dwarf  border  annuals. 

Pentstkmon  Cob/EA  burpureus. — Although  this  line  plant  appeared  in 
my  Catalogue  for  1879,  its  great  value  as  an  ornamental  hardy  perennial  was 
not  specially  pointed  out,  nor  had  I then  cultivated  it  and  become  personally 
acquainted  with  its  merits.  Having  tested  its  hardiness,  and  flowered  it  for 
two  successive  seasons,  I am  in  a position  to  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
amateurs  of  choice  hardy  plants.  The  ordinary  form  of  this  species, 
Fentstmnon  Cobeca,  is  tolerably  well  known  in  gardens,  though  less  cultivated 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  but  the  form  now  offered  is  so  far  supei’ior  in  the  size 
of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  in  their  deeper  colour,  that  it  may  be  said  to  eclipse 
it  altogether.  In  general  habit,  foliage,  and  form  of  flower,  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  type,  but  is  more  robust,  of  somewhat  taller  growth,  and  has  broader 
foliage.  It  is  however  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  that  the  greatest  difference 
exists,  their  capacity  being  such  that  a large  thumb  can  readily  be  thrust 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  deeper  violaceous  colour  adds  considerably 
to  its  effect.  The  plant  is  apparently  hardier  than  the  type,  and,  judging  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  winters,  appears  indeed  capable  of  resisting  the 
severest  frost.  Under  favourable  conditions  it  will  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed,  but  less  strongly  than  in  subsequent  years. 

Ammobium  alatum  grandiflouum, — The  typical  plant  of  this  name  was 
introduced  to  gardeners  quite  fifty  years  since,  and  has  long  been  esteemed 
as  a very  neat  and  easily-cultivated  everlasting,  succeeding  in  any  friable  soil. 
Till  now  it  has  been  perpetuated  by  seeds  through  many  generations,  without 
variation.  But  at  length  progress  is  reported  from  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
the  present  novelty,  which  is  said  to  produce  flower  heads  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  older  plant.  They  are  also  of  a purer  white,  and  quite 
constant  from  seeds.  Like  the  original  species,  it  flowers  first  year  from  seeds, 
but  is  perennial  in  dry  soils.  Beyond  the  merits  of  its  pretty  white  yellow- 
centred  flower  heads,  its  singular  winged  stems  will  always  attract  attention 
in  the  borders  ; and  the  utility  of  its  flower  heads,  whp  cut  prior  to  full 
development,  for  the  preparation  of  winter  bouquets,  gives  it  considerable 
claim  to  wider  cultivation.  , ■ • 

Aster  ptarmicoides. — There  are  many  asters  in  cultivation  of  a more 
showy  character  than  this  comparatively  unknown  species,  but  few  exceed  it 
in  neatness  of  habit.  It  may  be  termed  a dwarf  plant,  not  generally  attain- 
ing a greater  height  than  15  inches,  the  stems  arising  from  a tuft  of  linear- 
lanceolate  entire  foliage,  3 to  4 inches  in  length.  The  flower  heads  are  borne 
in  a large  flat  corymb,  being  individually  rather  small,  but  producing  sorne 
effect  by  their  number  and  distinct  white  colour,  which  is  somewhat  rare  in 
the  genus.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  seems  to  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden 

Campanula  sibirica  eximia. — This  variety  differs  from  the  older  plant  in 
having  flowers  of  an  agreeable  lilac-purple  colour.  It  appears  also  to  be  more 
floriferous  than  the  type.  It  succeeds  in  any  soil  where  the  Canterbury  bell 
thrives  ; in  other  words,  in  almost  any  friable  garden  soil. 

Carpentbria  californica.— a new  hardy  evergreen  shrub  of  moderate 
growth  and  bushy  habit,  bearing  pure  white  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  dog-rose  or  gum  cistus,  can  scarcely  fail  of  a welcome  in  European  • 
and  especially  in  English — gardens.  Such  a plant  is  the  remarkably  distinct 
CarpeHtevich  californica.  It  is  described  as  growing  in  a wild  state,  from  5 to  15 
feet  high,  with  opposite  broadly  lanceolate  entire  foliage.  Flowers  produced 
on  long  naked  peduncles,  terminal,  and  from  the  upper  axils,  each  2 to  2-J 
inches  across,  with  broadly  obcordate  pure  white  petals,  contrasted  with 
numerous  stamens  beai’ing  yellow  anthers.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  like 
those  of  the  Jamosia  amcricana,  but  more  pointed,  and  should  be  sown  very 
thinly  and  but  slightly  covered. 

Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana. — The  ordinary  forms  of  Gaillardia  picta 
have  the  outer  or  ray  florets  generally  ligulate  or  strap-shaped,  those  of  the 
centre  or  disc  being  tubular.  In  some  forms,  known  in  the  trade  as  quilled, 
cultivation  has  transformed  the  flat  ray  florets  into  tubular  ones,  but  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  disc,  and  with  dilated  funnel-shaped  mouths.  In 
the  variety  now  offered  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  short  and 
narrow  tubes  of  the  disc  have  become  changed  into  elongated  and  enlarged 
florets,  varying  in  size  however,  those  of  the  margin  being  the  most  developed 
and  those  of  the  centre  of  the  disc  the  smallest.  In  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens the  heads  are  nearly  globular,  and  from  3 to  3^  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  said  to  be  extremely  floriferous,  and  varies  in  colour  from  sulphur-yellow 
to  deep  yellow,  orange,  amaranth-red,  and  claret.  _ . 

Heteeotoma  lobelioides. — This  very  interesting  plant  is  not  a novelty  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  lobelia  family,  the  stem  becoming  woody  at  the  base, 
with  foliage  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  fuchsia,  being  broadly  ovate 
with  distant  teeth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  and  have  a bilabiate 
calyx,  and  a very  curiously- shapeil  corolla  of  a tubular  form,  with  a yellow 
limb ; the  tapering  base  of  the  tube,  which  is  red,  being  prolonged 
downwards  in  a curved  manner.  The  staminal  column  projects  conspicuously 
from  the  mouth  of  the  flower,  the  two  lower  anthers  being  hairy.  It  was 
introduced  about  twenty  years  since  from  Mexico,  where  it  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “Bird  Plant;”  but  remarkable  as  is  the  form  of  the  flower,  the 
resemblance  suggested  is  scarcely  obvious.  It  will  succeed  in  a good  green- 
house and  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  William  Tiiomiason. 


EPPS'S  COCOA.— Grateful  AND  Comforting.-^"  By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
itunil  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
iplication  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  our  oreak- 
st  tables  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors 
lls  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  griuiu- 
ly  buht  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
aladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
icape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  weU  foitifled  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
mrished  frame.”— Civil  Service  Gazette.— Unde  simply  with  boihng  water  or  ^k.  Sold 
ily  in  Packets  labelled— “James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  — 
Iso  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use.— [Advt.I 
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%\it  '^am,  (5ar&ett,  antt  ^Poultrg  lari. 

♦ — ^ 

TO  TH15  SKY-LARK. 

O KAnLiEST  sinRor  I O care  charming  bird 
Married  to  morning,  by  a sweeter  Iiynin 
Tlian  priest  e’er  chanted  from  liis  cloister  dim 
At  midnight, — or  veiled  Virgins’  liolior  word 
, At  sunrise  or  the  paler  evening  heard  ; 

To  which  of  all  Heaven’s  young  and  lovely  Hours, 

Who  wreathes  soft  light  in  hyacinthine  bowers, 

Beautiful  spirit,  is  thy  suit  preferred  ? 

Unlike  the  creatures  of  this  low  dull  earth. 

Still  dost  thou  woo,  although  thy  suit  bewon  ; 

And  thus  thy  mistress  bright  is  pleased  ever  : 

O ! lose  not  thou  this  mark  of  finer  bii'th; 

So  may  thou  yet  live  on,  from  sun  to  sun. 

Thy  joy  unchecked,  thy  sweet  song  silent  never ! 

Bryan  Walter  Procter. 

THE  HOUSE. 

In  coffitneHclng  tte  management  of  aquaria  it|is  of  immense  importance 
that  in  the  first  instance  too  much  be  not  attempted.  As  in  many  other 
pursuits,  the  safest  plan  is  to  begin  in  a small  way,  and  as  experience  is 
gained  in  carrying  out  the  various  details  the  operations  can  be  extended 
in  whatever  direction  may  be  desired.  The  dimensions  and  the  forms  of 
the  tanks  must  be  left  to  individual  taste,  but  they  ought  to  be  of  moderate 
size,  and  possess  a fair  degree  of  strength.  The  rockwork  to  be  somewhat 
limited  in  quantity  and  light  in  construction,  so  that  it  will  not  occupy 
overmuch  space,  or  add  materially  to  the  weight,  and  to  be  built  on  a level 
surface,  a wooden  slab  being  preferable.  When  properly  set,  immerse 
in  water  for  a month,  as  new  cement  is  most  injurious  to  the  fishes.  The 
colour  of  the  rockwork  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  it  soon  acquires  a 
colouring  of  its  own  ; but  a greyish  brown  is  the  most  pleasing  to  begin 
with.  In  stocking  a tank  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  vegetation,  and 
at  the  most  a few  plants  of  ValHsneria  spiralis  are  alone  admissible,  and 
these  should  be  put  in  when  the  bed  of  clean  pebbles  is  formed.  The  tank 
ought  to  be  fitted  up  and  in  working  order  for  four  or  five  weeks  before  the 
fishes  are  added,  and  during  that  time  the  water  should  be  changed  every 
three  or  four  days.  After  the  introduction  of  the  fishes  the  water  will  not 
require  changing  at  all  if  a judicious  system  of  management  is  carried  out, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a little  occasionally  to  replace  the  loss  from 
evaporation,  ^ The  fishes  should  be  comparatively  few  and  small,  and, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  gold  carp  is  decidedly  the  best. 

A subdued  fight  is  the  most  preferable,  and  if  vertical  so  much  the 
better.  When  the  aquarium  occupies  a position  near  a suuny  window  the 
blinds  will  require  careful  management,  as  continuous  sunshine  is  most 
hurtful,  and  will  soon  cause  an  immense  amount  of  mischief. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Annuals  that  require  to  be  raised  thus  early  in  the  season  must  have 
careful  attention,  and  the  very  common  error  of  putting  the  seed  pans  in  a 
strong  heat  and  subjecting  the  plants  to  it  for  some  time  after  they  are  up 
must  be  avoided.  When  they  are  pushed  on  with  a high  temperature  and 
an  abundance  of  moisture  at  an  early  stage  they  become  so  weakened  that 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they  do  not  quickly  recover.  The 
soil  for  the  seed  pans  should  be  rich  and  fine.  Good  loam,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  thoroughly-decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  sand 
to  render  the  texture  porous,  will  suit  all  kinds  of  annuals  that  are  sown  in 
pans  under  glass.  Sow  the  seed  thin,  cover  very  slightly,  and  lay  squares 
of  glass  over  to  keep  a uniform  degree  of  moisture  without  the  necessity  of 
watering.  Should  watering  become  necessary,  take  care  to  avoid  washing 
the  seeds  out.  If  the  j)ans  or  pots  containing  the  seeds  are  stood  for  half 
an  hour  or  so  in  a vessel  containing  two  or  three  inches  depth  of  water  they 
will  absorb  sufficient,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  pour  water  on  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  remove  the  glasses  and 
place  the  seed  pans  in  the  fullest  light,  when  air  can  be  given  without 
danger  to  them. 

Auriculas  are  now  growing,  and  want  frequent  supplies  of  water  and 
abundance  of  air  when  there  is  no  frost. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  shifted  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Soft-wooded  plants 
required  to  grow  quickly  to  be  potted  in  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  manure  in  equal  projiortions,  and  the  stuff 
pressed  into  the  pots  rather  firmly. 

Cauliflowers  will  be  growing  now.  Give  air  by  tilting  the  lights,  and 
let  them  have  warm  showers ; but  cover  up  at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  without  fire  heat,  as  the 
natural  temperature  will  now  be  high  enough  for  most  of  the  forced  flowers, 
such  as  Cinerarias,  Cytisus,  Deutzias,  &c.,  and  they  will  last  longer  than 
with  heat.  But  as  frosts  often  occur  at  this  season,  with  cutting  east  winds, 
a fire  may  be  occasionally  needful,  in  which  case  get  it  up  without  delay,  for 
many  of  the  subjects  in  bloom  now  are  of  a delicate  nature,  and  climbers 
growing  on  pillars  and  rafters  will  suffer  much  if  chilled. 

Porcino  Houses. — Pigs  as  they  progress  in  growth  must  have  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  be  kept  well  syringed.  The  temjierature  should 
range  from  60  deg.  to  70  deg.  through  the  day,  with  a fall  of  10  deg.  at 
night.  Peach  and  nectarine  trees  in  bloom  should  enjoy  n free  circulation 
of  air  to  ensure  the  bloom  setting.  Those  started  earlier  will  now  require 
disbudding.  Keep  the  trees  regularly  syringed,  watch  closely  for  mildew 
after  easterly  winds,  and  sulphur  directly  it  makes  its  appearance.  See  that 
the  inside  borders  arc  in  a proper  state  ns  regards  moisture.  Vinos  started 
a month  or  six  weeks  since  should  have  a rise  of  about  5 deg.,  and  those 
sufficiently  advanced  should  be  disbudded  directly  the  bunches  can  bo  dis- 
cerned, and  tied  in  when  necessary.  Unless  the  vines  arc  in  flower,  maintain 
a thoroughly  moistatmosphero. 

JIkriiackou.s  J’j.ants  may  be  divided  and  planted.  'J'ho  oarly*blooming 
kinds  are  now  coming  into  flower  and  may  be  jiropagilted  from  cuttings  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over. 

Orcuidh  not  yet  shifted  to  be  attemlod  to  without  delay  j those  not  ro(|uir- 
ing  a shift  will  bo  benefited  by  being  siii,])lied  with  a little  fresh  surfacing 
material,  but  not  to  cover  pseudo-bulbs  just  rising,  A rise  in  the  temperature 


may  be  allowed  now,  and  a steaming  may  be  given  every  morning  for  half 
an  hour  by  sprinkling  the  pipes.  Beware  of  sudden  outbursts  of  strong  sun- 
shine, and  shade  if  needful. 

Pines  for  succession  to  be  potted  without  the  roots  being  disturbed,  and 
the  shift  to  be  liberal.  Use  the  soil  in  a warm  state,  and  give  water  cautiously 
until  the  roots  have  begun  to  work  in  the  new  material. 

Spinach  to  be  sown  in  successive  breadths  between  rows  of  peas,  and 
to  avoid  a glut  sow  only  a sufficient  breadth  at  one  time  for  a fair  supply. 

Stove  Plants. — 'Continue  to  shift  and  repot  as  required.  Nearly  every 
plant  in  the  house  will  need  some  attention  of  the  kind,  either  to  give  more 
roof- room  or  to  refresh  with  new  compost.  As  the  season  is  advancing  all 
arrears  should  be  completed  quickly. 

Tomatoes  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of 
May.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pot  off  separately  and  shift  on  as  required  to 
ensure  strong  plants.  A south  wall  is  an  excellent  place  for  them,  or  a tem- 
porary trellis  of  wire  fencing  fastened  with  iron  rods  three  feet  high,  and 
facing  south  or  south-west,  may  be  made  useful  and  ornamental,  and  will 
grow  a large  quantity  of  delicious  fruit.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  will  produce  a heavy  crop.  Assistance  in  the  way  of 
liquid  manure  will  at  all  times  be  found  beneficial. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

As  the  hens  are  now  laying  freely  and  eggs  are  becoming  abundant,  the 
raising  of  chickens  must  be  at  once  commenced  in  earnest,  especially  on 
warm  dry  soils,  where  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  rearing  early  broods. 
In  late  seasons  it  is  of  course  much  better  for  those  who  keep  a limited 
stock  of  poultry  to  wait  until  the  early  part  of  March.  The  choice  of  hens 
for  sitting  will  be  much  larger,  and  the  risks  to  which  the  tender  chicks  are 
exposed  be  very  considerably  lessened.  The  eggs  selected  should  not  be 
more  than  a fortnight  old,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  fresher  they  are 
the  better  will  it  be.  For  the  nest  it  is  good  policy  to  select  a place  quite 
apart  from  the  yard  and  the  ordinary  places  of  resort  for  laying.  A snug, 
dark,  secluded  place  is  requisite,  and  a rather  damp  brick  or  earth  floor  is 
more  favourable  than  a dry  wooden  floor.  Young  chickens  do  not  need  any 
food  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  hatched,  and  then  hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  the  best  food  they  can  have,  with  crumbled  bread  made 
slightly  moist.  The  eggs  should  be  roughly  cut  up,  with  the  shells,  for 
them,  and  from  the  first  they  should  have  green  meat  regularly.  Nothing 
suits  chickens  so  well  as  lettuces  roughly  cut  up,  and  for  hard  food  there  is 
nothing  better  than  whole  groats. 


jHotts  of  ©ijserbatiott. 

A PLANT  FOE  HAEVEST  FESTIVALS. 

The  beautiful  Anemone  Honorine  Jobevt  is  a very  desirable  plant  to  cultivate 
most  extensively,  as  it  produces  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months  an  abundance  of  white  flowers,  which  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
in  meeting  the  large  demand  at  that  season  of  the  year  for  the  decorations 
for  harvest  festivals. 

The  Xarseri/,  JFcst  Drayton.  E.  B.  Makowski. 

POTATO  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

In  'the  issue  ol  the  Magazine  for  November  19,  1881,  I reported  on 
sixty-eight  varieties  of  potatoes,  of  which  a large  proportion  were  new,  and 
not  then  in  commerce.  Amongst  them  occurred  tEhile  Elephant,  of  which 
samples  were  sent  for  trial  on  our  ground  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  of 
Norwich.  In  the  report  of  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  in  our  issue 
for  September  24,  1881,  it  will  be  seen  that  amongst  the  lots  shown  by 
me  to  indicate  the  relative  productiveness  of  varieties  there  was  the  produce 
of  one  stool  of  White  Elephant,  weighing,  91b.  12oz.  I find  it  recorded  in 
the  garden  book  that  the  average  produce  of  single  stools  of  White 
Elephant  on  our  heavy  land  was  over  lOlbs.  ; but  the  tubers  did  not  ripen 
well,  owing  to  the  long-continued  rain  and  the  holding  nature  of  our 
ground.  It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  aU  the  characters 
of  a potato  that  is  highly  productive  and  not  particularly  liable  to  disease, 
and  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  report  published  November  19  that 
I endeavoured  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I may  now  refer  to  that  report  (p.  659)  as  in 
its  way  prophetic,  for,  not  having  grown  it  on  a sandy  soil,  1 could  only 
judge  of  its  requirements  by  its  demeanour.  Within  the  past  few  days  I 
have  been  favoured  with  samples  grown  on  sand  in  the  east  of  England, 
and  Messrs.  Daniels,  who  send  them,  very  properly  challenge  me  to  recon- 
sider the  merits  of  this  variety.  The  samples  sent  are  of  fair  table  size, 
weighing  four  to  six  ounces.  They  are  Snowflake  shape,  the  eyes  few  but 
decisive  in  elliptical  pits,  the  colour  pale  dull  pink,  a little  tawny  at  the 
nose  end.  Our  heavy  samples  had  a satiny  skin  ; the.se  sand-soil  samples 
have  a decidedly  rough  skin,  and  this  is  interesting  because  they  justify 
the  belief  that  a rough  skin  is  a sign  of  good  quality.  It  was  to  me  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  see  a dish  of  the  White  Elephants  on  the  table.  They 
were  very  mealy,  snow-white,  decidedly  elegant,  and  if  not  of  the  finest 
flavour,  very  well  flavoured  for  a good-looking  family  potato.  For  dry  soils, 
it  seems  that  White  Elephant  will  prove  “ a topper,”  and  its  immense  vigour 
and  productiveness  will  keep  it  going  when  the  seasons  are  adverse,  just  as 
we  find  with  the  sorts  that  have  carried  us  through  the  last  five  unfavour- 
able seasons,  all  of  them  having  one  quality  in  common — a robust  constitu- 
tion. S.  H. 

VEITCirS  MODEL  BEOCCOLl. 

In  making  a selection  of  broccolis  for  next  se.ason’s  use,  your  readers 
may  bo  confidently  recommended  the  one  named  at  the  head  of  this  note. 

1 have  grown  it  now  for  two  seasons,  and  I find  it  (juito  as  hardy  as  any 
others,  as  it  is  very  solf-protocting.  Moreover,  it  is  a good  late  variety,  Imt 
its  groatoat  merit  is  the  colour,  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  a 
cauliflower  than  any  broccoli  I am  acquainted  with. 

JosKini  Macdonald. 
THE  DWAEF  11 LM  SAVOY. 

Wlu'1‘0  largo  savoys  are  objected  to,  the  dwarf  Ulm  may  bo  solocled  as 
being  nuufli  smaller  in  size,  and  altogether  of  a siijicrior  quality,  both  in 
appeiirance  and  flavour.  It  rei|niros  loss  sjiace  to  grow  it  , eighteen  inches 
apart,  each  way  bi-ing  ample  room  for  it.,  hut.  it  should  have  a rich  soil  ]u'o- 
p.arod  for  it.  It  is  not  however  so  hardy  as  t ho  other  savoys.  J.  M. 
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<JAM10hl,lAS  IN  SMAMi  L’OTS. 

Tho  only  risk  attoiuling  tlio  cultivation  of  camellias  in  small  iiots  is  of 
their  not  havinjj  snlliciont  moisture  at  the  roots, as  thoy  ro((uiro  more  frctiueut 
watering  than  those  in  pots  of  considcrahle  size.  I am  not  aware  that  llio 
varieties  named  by  “ W.  ]\[.,”  at  page  67,  are  more  likely  to  sull'er  in  small 
pots  than  others,  but  I think  that  the  cause  of  the  buds  dropping,  of  which 
no  complains,  was  an  iusulliciouoy  of  water  at  the  roots  some  time  after  tlio 
formation  of  the  buds.  J am  far  from  saying  that  camellias  of  moderate 
size  cannot  bo  grown  in  small  pots,  but  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  thoy 
must  have  very  careful  watering.  1 am  satisfied  that  thoy  can  bo  grown 
in  smaller  pots  than  many  other  plants,  because  thoy  do  not  like  to  be 
frequently  disturbed  at  tho  roots ; but  when  so  grown  those  in  charge  should 
see  that  tho  pots  are  placed  once  a week  from  May  to  September,  and  once 
in  three  weeks  during  tho  remainder  of  tho  year,  in  a pail  or  tub  containing . 
water,  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  soil,  and  if  tho  water 
is  diluted  with  a little  of  the  contents  of  tho  liquid  manure  tank  it  will  bo 
of  groat  benefit  to  tho  plants.  J.  Macdonald. 

Camellias  used  to  bo  exceedingly  well  grown  in  small  pots  by  the  late 
Mr.  Whiting,  when  gardener  at  tho  Deepdene,  Dorking.  I remember 
seeing  them  there  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  some  of  the  plants  were 
four  feet  high  and  in  six-inch  pots.  On  asking  him  how  he  managed  to  grow 
them,  he  told  me  he  kept  the  drainage  right,  and  as  soon  as  they  went  out 
of  flower  he  placed  them  in  a vinery  were  they  had  plenty  of  shade  and  a 
temperature  of  from  75  deg.  to  85  deg.  while  they  made  their  growth,  but 
the  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  watering.  Not  a drop  of  clear  water  was 
given  them,  for  whenever  they  required  water  they  had  it  regularly  from 
a liquid  manure  tank  which  received  the  draining  from  the  stable  yard. 

A SuKRET  Gardener. 

A NEW  BEDDING  PLANT. 

As  carpet  or  tapestry  bedding  is  still  in  the  ascendancy  in  English  gar- 
dens, your  readers  will  probably  be  interested  in  hearing  that  we  have  now 
in  one  of  the  Belgian  nurseries  a plant  which  bids  fair  to  become 
immensely  valuable  for  that  style  of  garden  embellishment.  I will  not 
speak  positively  as  to  its  adaptability  for  designs  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
plants  are  kept  almost  close  down  upon  the  surface,  but  for  patterns  in 
which  the  plants  are  allowed  to  attain  a moderate  growth  it  will  prove  of 
much  service.  It  is  also  likely  to  prove  of  service  as  a flowering  plant. 
The  name  of  this  new  candidate  is  Gynura  aurantiaca,  and  the  introducers 
are  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d’ Horticulture  of  Ghent.  It  is  neat  in 
growth,  perfectly  hardy,  produces  brilliant  orange  flowers, 'and  belongs  to 
the  CompositEe.  It  is  however  more  remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of 
its  leaves  than  for  its  flowers,  and  as  a bedder  its  proper  place  is  amongst 
the  leaf  plants.  The  stem  and  leaves  have  throughout  a thick  cover- 
ing of  hau-s,  velvety  to  the  touch  and  of  a rich  pnrplish-maroon  colour. 
This  thick  covering  gives  the  plants  the  appearance  of  rich  velvet,  and  in 
combination  with  sUvery  and  golden  leafage  the  effect  is  remarkably  good. 
We  have  plenty  of  good  golden  and  silvery  leaved  bedders,  either  perfectly 
hardy  or  nearly  so,  but  the  number  of  bedders  with  dark  leafage  is  not  large, 
and  those  few  are  so  tender  that  they  require  to  be  wintered  in  the  stove 
and  kept  under  glass  until  June  is  well  in.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, this  new  introduction  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested,  practically  or  otherwise,  in  flower  garden  decoration. 

Brussels.  J.  B. 

EOMAN  HYACINTHS. 

The  inquiry  of  “ W.  M.,”  at  page  67  is  a very  proper  one,  as  all  who  are 
interested  in  early-flowering  plants  would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  utilize  the 
bulbs  of  the  Roman  hyacinth  the  second  year.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  they  do  not  flower  well  enough  the  second  season  to  warrant  much 
attention  being  devoted  to  them.  Several  years  ago  I devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  them  by 'giving  the  plants  good  cultivation  I'rom  the  time  they  had 
done  flowering  until  the  leaves  died  down.  In  the  autumn  the  bulbs  were 
put  in  the  mixed  borders,  where  we  always  plant  our  old  bulbs;  but  so  few 
flowered,  and  the  individual  spikes  were  so  small  and  wiry,  that  I consider 
they  did  not  give  a suflicient  return  for  the  time  and  space  devoted  to  them. 
I watched  them  narrowly  with  a view  to  And  out  the  reason  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  whole  growth,  and  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  foliage 
is  more  tender  than  that  of  the  large  hyacinths,  wliich  prevented  tho  proper 
maturation  of  the  bulb,  and  a weak  growth  consequently  followed. 

J.  C.  C. 


Comspaniitna. 


GAS-HEATED  GREENHOUSES. 

As  you  have  given  prominence  (p.  66)  to  an  article  from  the  Builder 
(which  also  appeared  elsewhere  last  year),  I trust  you  will  allow  space  for  a 
few  words  in  reference  thereto,  by  one  who  has  gone  into  the  subject  at 
least  as  far  as  the  writer  of  that  apparently  has  done.  I do  not  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  scientifle  learning  of  the  writer  or  the  crude  simplicity 
of  his  experiments,  so  elaborately  described,  or  the  absence  of  practical 
application  after  wading  through  it  all.  It  reminds  me  of  a time,  long 
ago,  when  I was  satisfled  that  I could  make  an  unpickable  lock  equal  to 
Chubb,  or  any  other  man.  I set  to  work,  and  for  weeks  of  nights  was 
cutting  and  clipping,  filing  and  sawing  at  models,  till  I had  arrived  at  per- 
fection, the  keyhole  being  almost  invisible.  All  was  well,  and  I pictured  to 
myself  a fortune  from  the  patent  I was  about  to  get,  when  the  key  broke 
inside,  and  in  endeavouring  to  fish  out  the  broken  piece  I discovered  that  a 
strong  hairpin  would  open  the  lock  as  easily  as  my  wonderful  key.  Recently 
too,  I.  G.  Noramus,  Esq.,  became  possessed  of  a glasshouse,  and  finding 
boiler  and  hot- water  pipes  expensive,  hit  on  an  original  idea,  as  he  supposed, 
for  heating  it  simply  and  cheaply  by  making  a fireplace  at  one  end  and  a 
chimney  at  the  other,  connecting  the  two  with  a square  brick-built  tube. 
Finding  it  successful,  he  wrote  to  the  Times  to  make  his  wonderful  discovery 
public,  expecting  at  least  the  blessings  of  mankind  in  all  future  ages  for 
his  public  spirit.  As  it  was  not  published  however,  he  spoke  complainingly 
of  “ the  folly  of  those  stuck-up  people  there  ” to  the  nurseryman  who 
supplied  his  plants,  who  gently  hinted  that  he  had  seen  something  of  the 
same  kind  before  within  the  last  fifty  years  ; in  fact,  if  the  gentleman  would 
kindly  step  into  his  back  premises  he  could  show,  &c.,,  &c. ; but  the  gentle- 
man had  departed,  a wiser  if  not  a sadder  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 


writer  who  considers  that  engineers  never  saw  or  heard  of  gas  vapours,  and 
“ have  yet  to  learn  tho  potential  agency  of  many  invisible  things,”  is  about 
as  wise  in  his  generation  and  experiments  as  myself  with  the  lock,  and 
1.  G.  N.  himself.  It  strikes  me  forcibly,  though,  thaL  tho  writer,  ‘‘after 
having  dined,”  lighted  his  cigar,  read  (iullivor’s  journey  to  Ijaputa,  and 
having  got  hold  somehow  of  a coj^y  of  I.  G.  N.’s  letter  (which  did  not  appear 
in  tho  Times),  fell  asleep  over  it;  from  which  ho  was  awakened  by ‘‘ an 
accumulation  of  crystals,”  which  choked  his  llue-pipo  (said  crystals  being 
really  cigar  ash),  and  getting  paper  and  pen  set  to  work  to  write  his  ex- 
periences, believing  that  the  readers  of  tho  Builder  were  ‘‘  tho  Marines,”  to 
whom  such  stories  would  bo  particularly  acceptable.  For,  after  all,  what  is 
tho  ‘‘  rectangular  trunk  of  brick  or  terra-cotta  tiles  ” but  tho  common  lino 
of  our  childhood,  and  tho  gas  that  heated  it  other  than  that  given  off  by  th(i 
burning  coal  or  coke  in  it ; the  ‘‘  torrents  of  impure  vapour  ” discharged 
being  what  his  “ underlying  principles  ” arc — smoke;  tho  “ foul  acid  fluid” 
being  by  us  ignorantly  [called  ‘‘blacks;”  while  the  ‘‘gas  engineer  who  dis- 
persed this  amongst  the  growing  plants  ” must  have  been  the  writer  of  this 
‘‘  instructive  ” article,  and  synonymous  with  my  friend  I.  G.  N.  himself. 

But,  to  take  it  more  seriously,  where  is  the  practical  portion  of  this 
“ instructive  ” letter  ? How  was  his  “ rectangular  trunk  ” constructed  ? 
What  was  the  burner  like,  and  the  consumption  of  gas?  What  good  did  it 
do?  Did  the  ‘‘  shock  ” to  the  “cast-iron  bell  ” hurt  it  ? Did  it  ever  warm 
a tile  or  brick  through,  and  in  how  many  hours  ? 

If  any  gas  engineer  “guaranteed  a customer  against  all  atmospheric 
foulness,”  when  supplying  an  open  gas  flame,  whether  smokeless  or  not,  he 
should  be  guaranteed  his  freedom  from  the  bathroom  after  he  had  been 
locked  up  in  it  for  twelve  hours,  “ just  to  test  it.”  But  perhaps  I ought 
not  to  be  so  doubtful  of  the  ignorance  of  the  gas  engineer,  after  the  ex- 
perience in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington,  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  this  last  week.  How,  why,  and  wherefore  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  gas  lighting  and  supply  was  sanctioned  and  carried  out  is  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  consider,  as  many  others  have  done  when  it 
is  too  late. 

Gas  may  be  safely  burnt  in  greenhouses,  either  for  warmth  only,  with  a 
Bunsen  atmospheric  burner,  in  a properly-constructed  stove,  or  to  combine 
lighting  with  an  Argand  burner  in  an  enclosed  chimney,  provided  there  is  a 
proper  method  of  condensing  the  vapours  or  of  carrying  them  away,  the 
injurious  vapours  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  the  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  liberated  not  being  sufficient  to  damage  plants  as 
a rule.  The  common  error  is — having  got  a stove  that  will  do  this,  the  gas 
is  kept  burning  to  such  an  extent  as  to  heat  the  place  unduly,  without  any 
moisture  or  ventilation  being  given  ; so  the  plants  suffer,  being  dried  up, 
and  the  blame  is  of  course  laid  upon  the  gas ; whereas  the  same  results 
would  have  been  manifest  from  an  overheated  flue.  Again,  you  can  return 
to  the  “first  resolve”  of  the  writer  in  the  Builder,  and  do  away  with  the 
gas  stove,  substituting  his  iron  stove-pipe  of  an  oval  shape,  and  arranging 
to  burn  gas  under  a tray  of  water  (all  enclosed),  and  pass  the  united  vapours 
along  to  an  outlet  at  the  other  end ; or  even  bend  the  pipe  back,  with  a 
slight  rise  to  an  outlet  near  the  starting  point.  The  heat  from  this  is  as 
great  as  from  hot -water  pipes.  The  best  form  of  gas  stove  is  one  that  draws 
by  its  own  action  fresh  air  from  the  outside  to  be  warmed  in  the  stove,  and 
has  also  a small  outlet  tube  for  the  used-up  products  of  combustion,  securing 
ventilation,  that  is,  change  of  air  at  the  same  time.  This  outlet  tube  is  not 
necessary  if  there  is  a complete  destruction  of  the  injurious  vapours  inside 
the  stove,  as  the  laps  of  glass  in  the  roof  will  carry  off  all  that  is  necessary 
to  escape.  There  is  a good  stove,  known  as  Ritchie’s,  largely  used  of  late 
years;  but  a still  better  one  (recently  patented),  with  “Syphon”  action,  in 
which  both  the  condensing  chamber  and  side  tubes  are  entirely  closed,  so 
that  no  moist  vapour  can  escape  into  the  house.  Unfortunately  the  success 
of  these  has  brought  out  imitations,  so  close  indeed  that  few  can  tell  the 
difference,  the  makers  of  them  having  even  broken  up  a genuine  stove  to 
get  the  castings  as  patterns,  but  not  having  the  patented  safeguards  they 
allow  the  vapours  largely  to  escape.  These  imitations,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
by  their  unworthiness  have  caused  many  people  to  doubt  entirely  whether 
it  is  possible  to  safely  use  such  a handy,  clean,  simple,  and  economical  an 
article  as  gas  is  (in  large  towns)  for  heating  their  greenhouses.  I should 
add  that  the  stoves  are  specially  constructed  with  hot-water  heater  and 
circulating  pipes  as  well,  combining  these  advantages  in  one  apparatus. 

B.  W.  Warhurst. 


BOROUGH  OF  HACKNEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  McElroy,  at  page  55  of  Gardeners’ 
Magazine,  Feb.  4,  1882,  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks.  With  reference  to 
the  first  part  of  his  letter  I cannot  say  anything,  as  that  was  before  I knew 
the  society.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  words  “ afterwards  there  came  a 
split,”  he  evidently  confuses  the  split  that  took  place  some  years  ago  with 
another  matter,  now  in  question,  which  took  place  in  1878.  This  was  not  a 
split  at  all,  but  merely  the  secession  of  one  or  two  members  who  were 
against  breaking  fresh  ground  or  going  to  the  Royal  Aquarium.  In  con- 
sequence, the  books  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  oflicers  of  the  society, 
which  was  the  only  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society,  until  the 
formation  of  the  one  now  known  by  that  name.  This  other  society  was 
formed  by  the  seceded  members,  assisted  by  friends  and  some  members  of 
the  parent  society ; and  I hope  the  day  will  be  far  distant  when  either  society 
relinquishes  the  good  work  they  now  have  in  hand,  viz.,  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  chrysanthemum. 

Dealing  with  Mr.  McEhoy’s  last  remark,  in  reference  to  one  of  his  late 
assistants  winning  the  cup  at  the  Aquarium,  I beg  to  remind  him  that  no 
cup  was  offered  in  that  class.  It  was  a prize  value  £4,  which  may  be  an 
article  selected  by  the  winner,  or  paid  in  cash,  and  Mr.  Berry  chose  the- 
cash.  Edward  P.  Kemp. 

6,  Avenue  Hoad,  Clapton,  JE. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken- 
Houses,  Pheasautries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing,- 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  &c. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— fADVT.] 

WHY  SPEND  MONTHS  OF  SUFFERING  and  pounds  in  physic  when  LAiMPLOUGH’S' 
PYRETIC  SALINE  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  system  V Headache,  fevers,  thirst, 
and  skin  affections  it  cures  in  a very  short  time,  and  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the' 
prevention  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases.  To  b“e  obtained  of  any  Chemisty 
and  of  the  Maker,  113,  Holborn,  London. — [Advi.] 
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Hcjjlits  to  dKutrits. 

Karnes  of  Plants. — A.  L.  B. — No.  1,  Polysticlmm 
angularo  ; 2,  Polysticlium  aculeatum  ; 3,  Lastrea 
dilafcata ; 4,  Adiantum  cuneatuin ; 5,  Adiantum 
capillus- veneris. 

Exhibition  Potatoes. — E.  II. — Wo  cannot  repeat 
tile  list.  You  will  find  an  exact  statement  of  the 
names  of  varieties  and  number  of  dishes  of  each 
shown  at  the  last  International  Exhibition  in  our 
issue  for  October,  1,  1881. 

Herefordshire  Pomona. — E.  H. — This  noble  work 
should  be  secured  in  time  by  all  who  are  likely  to 
want  it,  for  it  is  not  likely  to  be  printed  and  kept 
on  sale  like  a flimsy  novel,  or  a history  of  love  and 
crime  that  is  always  in  demand.  Books  of  this 
class  sell  slowly,  but  there  comes  a time  when  the 
demand  exceeds  the  means  of  supply,  and  then 
the  price  rises.  We  therefore  advise  you  to  buy 
at  once  at  current  price,  and  the  order  should  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Jakeman  and  Carver,  Hereford : 
the  subscription  price  is  one  guinea  each  part. 

Bools. — J.  Harvard. — The  Belgique  Hortieolc  is 
published  monthly  at  1,  Boverie,  Liege.  There 
is  nothing  handier,  fuller,  later,  or  cheaper,  on 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  than  the  “ Amateur’s 
Kitchen  Garden,”  published  by  Groombridge,  price 
6s.  E.  Parsons. — The  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley’s  books 
on  Mosses  and  Fungi  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Eeeve,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Lindley’s 
•'  Theory  of  Horticulture”  is  entitled  to  a first  place 
in  your  list.  Our  copy  is  dated  1855,  and  we  doubt 
if  later  editions  are  of  any  special  value.  In  any 
case,  a horticultural  library  that  does  not  contain 
this  book  must  be  considered  lamentably  defec- 
tive. Maund’s  “ Botanic  Garden,”  in  six  volumes, 
is  worth  seven  or  eight  pounds. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HURST. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Hurst,  the  head  of  the 
wholesale  seed  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Son,  formerly  of  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  now  of 
152,  Houndsditch,  will  be  felt  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  in  the  seed  trade  especially,  as  also 
in  general  horticultural  circles,  in  which  the 
deceased  was  widely  known  and  much  respected. 
Mr.  Hurst  died  at  his  residence,  16,  Kensington 
Gore,  on  Feburary  11,  after  a long  and  painful 
illness,  at  the  age  of  51,  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  being  abscess  on  the  brain,  predisposed  by 
a gradual  softening  of  this  important  vital  organ. 
Unfortunately  this  painful  malady  also  affected 
Mr.  Hurst’s  eyesight,  and  to  a considerable  extent 
incapacitated  him  from  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness during  the  past  two  years.  The  firm  of 
Hurst  and  Son  was  established  at  Leadenhall 
Street  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  McMullen — the 
senior  partner  being  the  father  of  the  now 
deceased  Mr.  Hurst — some  fifty  years  ago.  About 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  McMullen  retired  from  the 
business,  and  Mr.  William  Hurst,  who  had 
entered  the  house  at  the  early  age  of  1 4,  and  had 
gained  a good  mastery  of  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
and  the  designation  of  the  firm  was  then  changed 
to  Hurst  and  Son.  The  elder  Mr.  Hurst  died  at 
the  end  of  1868,  and  Mr.  William  Hurst  became 
head  cf  the  house,  subsequently  receiving  into 
partnership  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Nat  Sherwood, 
who  by  Mr.  Hurst’s  decease  becomes  ths  head  of 
the  house.  Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
William  Hurst  the  business  largely  increased, 
until  it  has  become  the  most  extensive  wholesale 
seed  establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  business  connexions  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  largely  with  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  British  colonies. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  business  career  Mr. 
Hurst  travelled  extensively  for  the  firm,  and  his 
amiable  character,  keen  business  capacity,  strict 
integrity,  and  genial  temperament  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  all  his  customers,  and  his 
periodical  -journeys  were  anticipated  with  real 
pleasure  by  those  who  had  dealings  with  the  firm. 
By  all  the  employds  of  the  house  ho  was  greatly 
esteemed,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  partner, 
Mr.  Sherwood,  carried  out  the  principle  of  gather- 
ing about  them  the  best  men,  paying  them  well, 
and  affording  them  every  encouragement  to  serve 
tlie  firm  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  his 
private  life  he  was  much  beloved  )>y  a large  circle 
of  friends,  who  deeply  regret  his  decease.  Having 
f,be  care  of  an  extensive  and  growing  business, 
Mr.  Hurst  could  give  but  little  time  to  2iublic 
works,  but  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees  and  a generous  sui)i)orter  of  tiu;  Gar- 
domer’s  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution,  in  which  he 
took  gnait  interest,  find  was  rarely  absent  from 
the  annual  dinner.  'I'he  late  Mr.  William  Hurst 
was  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  foundm-  of  the 
house;  he  leaves  a sister,  married  to  hi:,  partner. 


Mr.  Sherwood,  who  is  sole  residuary  |logatee. 
The  business  will  be  continued  at  152,  Ilounds- 
ditch — to  which  place  it  was  removed  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  in  order  to  afford  space  for  the 
extension  of  Leadenhall  Market — by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, assisted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson  and  others 
who  hold  responsible  positions  in  the  firm.  Mr. 
Hurst’s  remains  were  interred  at  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery. — Oitg  Press. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  smoke  formation 
incidental  to  the  aggregation  of  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  however  much  its  evil  in- 
fluences  may  be  temporarily  increased  by  com- 
bination with  fog,  is  at  other  times  innocuous ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  almost  an 
advantage  of  fogs  that  they  call  attention  to  the 
activity  and  to  the  baneful  character  of  an  enemy 
that  is  always  with  us.  In  considering  proposals 
for  the  abatement  of  smoke,  we  are  constantly  met 
by  objections  founded  upon  the  expense  which  the 
adoption  of  these  proposals  would  entail ; and  it 
is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  smoke  itself  is  among  the  most  costly  of  all 
conceivable  nuisances.  The  damage  wrought  byit 
in  London  is  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
estimate  or  calculation ; but  must  certainly  be 
held  to  include  the  speedy  deterioration  of  all 
articles  of  clothing,  of  furniture,  and  of  decora- 
tion ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal painting  which  smoke  renders  necessary 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  painting  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  to  pay  for  the  alteration  of  all  the 
fire-grates  in  the  metropolis.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  only  the  question  of  mere  pay- 
ment to  be  considered,  but  also  the  far  more  im- 
portant one  of  obtaining  something  worth  paying 
for.  The  recent  exhibition  of  smoke-consuming 
apparatus  has,  no  doubt,  served  to  direct  attention 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and  may  in  time  serve 
also  to  stimulate  invention;  but  it  has  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  no  existing  grate  for 
domestic  uses  which  will  burn  its  own  smoke  ; and 
the  only  really  smokeless  combustion  exhibited  has 
depended  upon  the  consumption  of  smokeless  fuel. 
The  dull  fires  of  anthracite,  or  of  combinations  of 
coke  and  gas,  however  cunningly  they  may  be 
arranged,  and  however  satisfactorily  they  may 
influence  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  will  have  to  fight  a desperately  hard 
battle  before  they  will  be  accepted  as  substitutes 
for  the  English  fireside ; and  the  combination  of 
smokelessness  with  a cheerful  blaze  seems  to  be  no 
nearer  attainment  now  than  it  was  before  the  ex- 
hibition was  held.  A report  has  been  industriously 
circulated  that  one  of  the  great  London  proprietors 
intends  or  desires  to  stipulate  for  smokeless  fires 
in  his  future  leases ; but  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a course  would 
probably  be  insuperable.  Moreover,  the  case,  from 
its  very  nature,  is  one  in  which  individual  in- 
fluence can  do  little  beyond  affording  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  pursuing  a certain  course 
successfully.  If  any  inventor  were  to  bring  a 
smokeless  grate  to  perfection,  no  private  person 
would  have  any  adequate  motive  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  obtaining  it,  unless  he  were  to  be 
recouped  by  the  saving  of  fuel,  or  unless  his  neigh- 
bours were  compelled  to  obtain  it  also.  Every 
man  may  fairly  argue  that  he  is  not  poisoned  by 
his  own  smoke,  but  by  the  smoke  of  others  ; and 
that,  unless  these  others  reform  their  chimneys, 
he  can  derive  no  advantage  from  any  reform  of  his 
own.  Wo  see  no  hope  in  the  matter,  unless  some 
man  of  science  will  first  furnish  a practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  avoiding  smoke  formation, 
or  unless  his  solution,  supposing  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, is  made  to  form  the  basis  of  a municipal  law 
for  the  metropolis.  Perhaps,  by  the  time  when 
the  new  system  of  London  government  is  in 
operation,  the  grates  of  the  future  will  also  bo 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  the  residents. — Times. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Daniels  Brothers,  Exchange  Stree'I',  Non- 
-vvicii. — Illustrated  Ouide  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

New  Plant  anh  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. 

. — Special  lAsl  of  Japanese  Maq/les,  Imqm'ted  Orchids, 
Tuberous  Jtegonias,  ij-c. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Toiten- 
HAM.  — Illustrated  dalalogno  of  Jlardg  Ecrennials. — 
Select  List  of  Hardg  Perennial  and  Florists’  Flower 
Seeds, — Spring  (Jalatoguc  of  Jlardg  Florists’  J'lowers. 


©Mtuai’u. 

On  ilio  1,'itli  iiml.,  Ill  H|ii-ing  Valley,  Mciriiiiigakk', 
Mcliiibiirgli,  Mr  IIANiei.  Maceen/.im,  lor  I'orl.y-Hix 
years  Iravelldi-  li>  I’etiir  Ijawsiiii  anil  Sun,  ol'  tlie 
liaWHon  Seed  (!()in|iany,  lie  had  reiudied  llni  ill'll 
id'  T.l  yeai'H,  and  bin  death  ocoui  red  suddenly. 
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WEBBS’  2/6  BOX  contains: 

3 varieties  Hardy  Annuals. 

3 ,,  Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

1 packet  Everlasting  Flowers,  mixed. 

3 varieties  Popular  Hardy  Perennials. 

1 packet  Pyrethrum. 

1 „ Ornamental  Grasses,  mixed. 


A LADY^S  OPINION, 

From  Miss  GREEW,  Shimpling  Hall. 
“The  Box  of  Floral  Gems  was  excellent;  I had 
some  splendid  Zinnias,  Asters,  &c.” 


WEBBS’ 5/- BOX  contains : 

6 varieties  Half-hardy  and  Tender  Annuals. 
1 packet  Double  Zinnia  elegans,  mixed. 

1 „ Truffaut’s  French  Aster,  mixed. 

6 varieties  Showy  Hardy  Annuals. 

3 ,,  Popular  Hardy  Perennials. 

1 packet  Mignonette. 

1 ,,  Mixed  Sweet  Peas. 

1 „ Ornamental  Grasses,  mixed. 

1 ,,  Everlasting  Flowers,  mixed. 

1 „ German  Ten-week  Stocks,  mixed. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  OPINION. 

“ Mr.  GEORGE  ELLIS  (Hotham  House) 
was  much  pleased  with  the  Box  of  Floral  Gems, 
both  .as  to  quantity  and  qu.ality.” 


WEBBS’ 


IMPROVED 


SCHOOLMASTER 

POTATO. 

This  variety  commands 
treble  t li  0 ^irico  o f 
Champions,  and  otlier 
liotatocs  for  table  use. 


8S.  per  Bushel  of  5(>lbs.,  22s,  per  Sack 
of  KiSlbs. 

Lowest  price  per  llatf-ton  er  Ton  on  application, 
5 per  cent  discount  for  Cash.  20.s.  value  Cari  iago  Kieo. 


THE 

POTATO 

OP 

THE  DAY. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


March  4,  1SS2. 
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Clark’s  Patent  Syphon  Stove  may  be  noted  as  a very  important 
contribution  to  the  available  appliances  for  the  reduction  of  coal 
smoke.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  our  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  and  we  must  not  indulge  the  hope  of  ever 
attaining  to  the  desired  goal.  In  other  words,  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  coal  smoke  is  simply  beyond  reasonable  expectation,  but  we 
must  nevertheless  labour  with  that  end  in  view,  or  we  shall  never 
improve  the  conditions  of  city  life  in  any  practical  degree  in  respect 
of  the  common  atmosphere  that  we  must  breathe  or  die.  The 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  has  not  done  much  to  advance  the 
science  of  sanitation,  but  it  has  done  something,  and  in  these  days 
we  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  The  exhibition  has  probably 
accomplished  much  more  than  we  know  of  as  yet ; for  although  the 
myriad  chimneys  of  the  great  towns  pour  out  their  smoke  as  here- 
tofore, the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  both  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  possibility  of  improvement ; and  in  this  country,  and 
in  this  very  happy  era  of  impossibilities,  public  opinion  is  the  lever 
that  moves  the  world.  We  repeat  that  the  exhibition  has  done 
something.  It  has  enabled  Dr.  Siemens  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  domestic  heating  by  means  of  a gas  flame  and  a coke  fire 
combined.  It  has  illustrated  the  uses  of  anthracite  coal,  which 
produces  but  little  smoke,  but  diffuses  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  heated  by  it  a taste  of  sulphur  that  very  few  persons,  as 
yet,  are  prepared  to  appreciate.  But  we  will  not  pursue  the  theme 
in  a general  way,  for  the  mention  of  sulphur  gives  the  cue  for  a 
return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  the  ordinary  consumption  of  common  gas,  whether  for  light 
or  heat,  there  is  liberated  a considerable  amount  of  sulphur  in  a 
gaseous  form.  It  matters  not  now  what  name  these  sulphurous 
emanations  should  bear.  The  fact  however  is 
full  of  importance,  for  the  gaseous  compounds 
of  sulphur  that  are  diffused  as  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  gas  are  principally 
chargeable  with  the  mischief  that  ensues  to  pro- 
perty and  health.  The  non-chemical  reader  may 
permit  us  to  inform  him  that  it  is  impossible  any 
consumption  by  fire  of  any  substance  should 
take  place  without  the  formation  of  water.  The 
fuel  contains  hydrogen,  the  atmosphere  contains 
oxygen ; the  two  rush  together ; the  act  of 
chemical  union  is  productive  of  light  and  heat 
and  water.  It  is  always  so  ; there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  provided  of  course  that  the 
fuel,  whatever  its  name  may  be,  contains 
hydrogen  as  one  of  its  constituent  elements. 
All  the  oils  contain  hydrogen,  and  common  coal 
gas^  is  largely  charged  with  the  same  ethereal  element.  Therefore, 
whichever  of  these  materials  we  employ  for  producing  light  or  heat 
will  be  sure  to  produce  in  burning  a considerable  amount  of  water. 
In  the  consumption  of  carbon  the  princijial  product  is  carbonic  acid 
or  carbonic  oxide.  For  present  purposes  the  correct  nomenclature 
is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  simply  of  consequence  to  know  that 
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the  carbon  of  the  fuel  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  act  of  union  is  attended  with  the  production  of  light  and 
heat,  and  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Clark’s  stove.  This,  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  renders  it  possible  to  employ  a gas  flame  to 
give  light  and  heat  simultaneously,  without  any  flue  to  carry  off 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  without  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  breathing  the  air  that  has  been  warmed  by  the  process. 
Such  a contrivance  is,  we  think,  quite  worthy  of  a place  in  a leading 
article  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine.  This  stove  may  be  used  in 
a conservatory  any  length  of  time,  the  flame  that  gives  light  and 
heat  being  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  delicate  plants,  without 
any  fear  of  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower.  It  has  been  under 
our  observation  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  a series  of  trials  under  our  own  direction,  and  with  a 
view  to  discover  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  points. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  give  attention  to  this  contrivance 
because  it  appears  to  afford  a scientific  basis  for  the  heating  and 
lighting  of  apartments  by  gas  without  any  of  the  deleterious  con- 
sequences we  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  submit  to.  The 
flame  is  produced  in  a commonplace  way,  but  the  heated  air  and  its 
poisonous  constituents  are  made  to  circulate  through  chambers  ia 
which  the  suljihur  compounds  and  in  part  the  carbon  compounds, 
are  condensed  with  the  water  that  the  flame  produces,  and  the 
water,  charged  with  the  obnoxious  substances,  passes  out  at  the 
base  of  the  machine  into  a tray  provided  for  its  reception  ; the  con- 
sequence being  that  a nearly  pure  air,  heated  much  or  little,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  diffused  in  the  apartment  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  use  it.  We  say  once  more  that  the  plan  of  this  contrivance  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  practical  beginning  of  a reform  in  the  burn- 
ing of  gas.  Hitherto  we  have  allowed  the  heated  air  to  spread  in 
its  own  way,  to  blacken  the  ceiling,  destroy  curtains,  pictures,  and 
metallic  decorations,  and  undermine  the  health  of  the  persons 
breathing  the  gaslight-heated  air.  Now  we  may  have  a great  gas 
flame  in  the  room  without  fear ; for  although  the  carbonic  acid  is 
not  all  removed  from  the  heated  air  given  out  by  the  machine,  the 
proportion  that  remains  is  very  small,  and  as  the  sulphur  and 
mechanical  impurities  are  entirely  removed  the  small  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  that  remains  is  of  little  consequence  practically. 


Manchester  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  March  14th. 

Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Products  will 
be  opened  on  June  1. 

Hulmb’s  “Familiar  Wild  Flowers.” — The  current  number  of  this 
elegant  work  completes  the  third  series.  The  fourth  series  commences 
March  27. 

“ Paxton’s  Flower  Garden”  for  March  contains  coloured  figures  of 
the  delicate  double  Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner,  and  the  very  elegant  and 
showy  Tacsonia  manicata.  The  subjects  figured  in  black  and  white 
comprise  Aconitum  sinense,  Astrapcea  viscosa,  and  Frezieri  theoides. 

Distillers’  Wash  is  converted  into  a valuable  artificial  manure  by 
treatment  with  perchlorate  of  iron  ; it  throws  down  a deposit  which  is 
formed  into  cakes  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society. — The  third  annual  competition 
of  Pansies,  Boses,  and  Pinks  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Candleriggs, 
Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  July  26. 

An  Exhibition  op  Camellias,  Hyacinths,  and  other  Spring 
Flowers  will  be  opened  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
on  Wednesday  next,  March  8,  and  continue  until  Saturday  the  18th. 

The  Double  flowering  Wistaria  is  the  subject  of  a beautiful 
plate  in  the  March  number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist.  The  fruits 
figured  in  the  same  number  are  the  Bedford  Prolific  and  Bigarreau  Gros 
Coeuret  Cherries. 

Ealing  District  Gardeners’  Society. — A special  spring  show  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Ealing  Dean,  on 
Wednesday,  March  22.  The  profits  will  be  given  to  the  Library  Fund 
of  the  Gardeners’  Society. 

Mr.  Sage  has  been  presented  with  an  address  and  a writing  desk  of 
walnut  wood  by  the  forty  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  gardens  at 
Ashridge.  Mr.  Sage  has  left  Ashridge  to  take  charge  of  Earl  Brown- 
low’s  gardens  at  Belton,  near  Grantham 

The  so-called  “English  Garden”  at  Homburg  has  just  become 
the  property  of  Baron  von  Minnigerode,  the  purchase  price  being  70,000 
marks  (£3,500).  Under  certain  restrictions  the  park  will  remain  open 
for  strangers  as  heretofore. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Mullis,  lato  <,M.rdener  at  I’itmaaton,  Worcester,  has 
been  appointed  to  tlio  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Lismoro  Castle,  Ireland, 
a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Dr.  Nrubbrt’s  “ Deutshes  Garten-Magazin  ” (Weise,  Stuttgart)  for 
January  contains  a coloured  group  of  flowers  of  twelve  varieties  of 
tuberous  begonias.  The  plate  is  by  no  means  a masterpiece  of  either 
drawing  or  printing,  but  it  may  bo  useful  to  many  cultivators  of  these 
flowers. 

Emigration  to  Canada  and  the  United  St.ates. — The  Rev.  A. 
Styleman  Herring,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  John  James  Jones,  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  will  take  out  a large  party  of  emigrants  on 
April  2G.  Any  of  our  readers  intending  to  emigrate  should  send  for 
particulars  to  Mr.  John  James  Jones,  98,  High  Street,  Homerton, 
London,  E. 

The  Br.izilian  Bromeliad.s,  discovered  in  1879  during  the  journey 
of  the  Princes  Auguste  and  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  are  described  in 
a paper  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Horticultural  Societies 
of  Belgium  ; the  editors  being  Professors  E.  Morren  and  H.  Fonsny. 
Copies  of  the  paper,  which  bears  the  title  “Les  Bromeliacees  Bresiliennes,” 
are  abtainable  at  1,  Boverie,  Liege. 

The  Seed  Harve.st  of  1881.— Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  in  a report  just  issued,  state  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
seed  crop  of  1881  was  superior  to  that  of  1880,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  extreme  drought  of  July  last,  and  the  succeeding  heavy 
rainfall  in  August  resulted  however  in  a shorter  crop  of  grass  and  some 
other  seeds  than  the  earlier  anticipations  warranted. 

Our  Home  Natural  History  obtains  admirable  treatment  from  the 
pen  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid  in  the  colomns  of  our  lively  contemporary 
the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.  Not  since  the  days  of 
“Rusticus,”  who  in  his  time  was  regarded  as  having  caught  the  mantle 
of  Gilbert  White,  have  we  met  with  such  fresh,  original,  and  engaging 
notes  on  our  familiars  of  the  fields  and  woods  as  those  of  the  gallant 
captain  and  prince  of  story-tellers. 

Fitz  Park,  Keswick,  has  been  secured  as  a public  recreation  ground 
at  a cost  of  about  seven  thousand  pounds,  of  which  a little  over  half 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  people  of  Keswick.  The  site  of  Fitz  Park  is 
known  to  all  visitors  to  the  delightful  capital  of  the  English  Lake  District, 
as  it  comprises  the  tract  of  land,  21  acres  in  extent,  between  the  railway 
station  and  the  town,  and  a field  of  six  acres  connected  with  the  hotel. 
Keswick  very  much  needs  an  open  space  for  public  recreation,  and  we 
hope  the  money  required  to  complete  the  purchase  will  soon  be  obtained. 

The  Alternative  System  proposed  in  an  essay  which  accompanies 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons^  Farm  Seed  List  is  obtaining  attention  every- 
where as  embodying  the  true  principles  of  agricultural  revival.  The 
rotation  proposed  comprises  grass,  roots,  and  corn,  and  the  importance 
is  urged  of  having  a large  portion  of  every  farm  sown  with  artificial 
grasses,  which  shall  remain  down  from  two  to  four  years.  Thus  grass 
becomes  the  principal  crop,  and  the  land  has  rest  from  the  plough  until 
new  demands  for  corn  crops  shall  render  it  desirable  to  break  it  up 
again. 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  now  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  delightful 
effects  imaginable.  We  say  “imaginable”  in  compliance  with  usage, 
but  in  truth  it  is  unimaginable,  both  as  regards  the  variety  of  methods 
of  illumination  that  are  brought  into  comparision  and  the  picturesque 
scenes  that  are  produced.  The  view  down  the  nave  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  fountains  and  lilies  display  beauties  never  revealed 
before.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  intention  to  test  the  power  of  the 
electric  light  on  the  growth  of  plants,  but  the  opportunity  is  unique. 

Pitcairn  Island  was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Thetis  on  the  30th  of  April 
last  year,  and  the  Admiralty  have  just  received  the  report-  of  Captain 
P.  W.  Stevens  on  the  subject.  He  reports  the  little  community  as 
happy  and  prosperous,  though  poor  enough  to  need  and  command  active 
sympathy.  They  now  number  96  persons.  Their  chief  agricultural 
crop  appears  to  be  the  common  yam.  But  they  also  grow  sufficient 
quantities  of  potatoes,  bananas  and  limes,  and  are  likely  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  breadfruit  and  the  cotton  plant.  They  seem  to 
need  some  enlarged  industry  that  would  attract  trading  ships  to  them, 
for  then  they  would  secure  all  they  want  without  need  of  appeal  to 
British  benevolence. 

Dlstre.ss  for  Rent.— Sir  Henry  Holland,  M.P.,  has  made  some 
modifications  in  the  Bill  which  he  introduced  last  session  relating  to 
“ distress.’  It  is  now  proposed  to  enact  that  no  arrears  of  rent  be 
recoverable  by  distress  after  it  has  been  due  two  years.  It  is,  as  before, 
proposed  to  exempt  from  distress  for  rent  in  certain  cases  the  live  stock 
and  machinery  that  are  found  on  the  premises,  but  are  not  the  tenant’s 
own  property.  The  exemption  would  arise  where  the  landlord  has 
received  notice  within  four  days  of  the  making  of  a bond  fide  agroome  nt 
for  the  “ agistment  ” or  feeding  of  the  live  stock  ; also  where  male  stock 
13  hired  by  the  tenant  solely  for  breeding  purposes.  Agricultural 
machinery  would  bo  exempt  where  it  has  not  been  on  the  premises  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  the  agreement  for  hire  does  not  exceed  that 
period.  With  regard  to  other  machinery  hired  for  use  in  the  tenant’s 
trade  or  handicraft,  the  period  of  twelve  months  is  taken.  The  landlord 
is  authorized  by  the  Lill  to  require  the  owner  of  live  stock  to  remove  it 
from  the  premises  within  four  days,  or  to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent.  If 
t he  arrears  bo  thus  paid  the  owner  can  sot  off  the  sum  against  the  debt 
due  in  respect  of  agistment  ” or  feeding.  Wliere  any  live  stock  or 
inaehinory  that  is  entitled  to  exenqition  is  seized  by  the  Landlord,  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction  .are  empowered  by  the  Bill  to  order  restoration, 
an  ap(ieal  Irom  such  decision  being  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  to 
Mie  Uuartor  Sessions. 


AN  AI\IATEUli’S  FEILXERY. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  my  privilege  when  in  North  Devon  to 
visit  the  garden  of  an  amateur  where  the  British  ferns  find  a congenial  home, 
for  the  proprietor  is  a great  admirer  of  these  graceful  subjects.  If  I make 
some  reference  to  the  fernery  now  1 hope  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
first  that  the  owner  of  this  garden  confines  his  attention  exclusively  to  British 
ferns,  and  that  he  not  only  cultivates  them,  but  devotes  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  their  collection.  The  majority  of  his  specimens  are  those  of 
the  kinds  which  he  has  collected  in  their  habitats  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  doing  this  he  has  of  course  spent  much  time,  and  in  providing 
them  with  a suitable  home  he  has  made  a greater  outlay  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  our  native  ferns  ; but  the  results  are  well  worthy  of  all  that  has 
been  done. 

From  the  first  time  of  seeing  this  fernery  I was  struck  with  the  thorough 
way  in  which  the  preparations  were  made,  and  the  taste  and  judgment  dis- 
played in  providing  suitable  positions  for  the  various  species  and  varieties, 
and  the  care  with  which  they  were  attended  to.  I may  say  a path  has  been 
struck  out  in  their  cultivation  different  from  anything  I had  previously  seen 
in  the  cultivation  of  British  ferns,  for  the  proprietor  has  fitted  up  a proper 
glasshouse  to  provide  them  a home.  Certainly  the  house  is  not  an  elaborate 
structure,  but  it  is  substantial  and  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
in  fact  a span-roof  house  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  one  end  abutting  against 
the  gable  end  of  a brick  building.  The  gable  faces  due  north,  so  that  the 
house  stands  with  its  ends  pointing  north  and  south,  and  the  part  next  the 
building  is  shaded  by  it.  The  roof  is  formed  of  Paxton  lights,  which  rest  on 
brick  piers,  which  are  four  feet  apart  and  have  a bank  ofjearth  between  them. 
Two  steps  lead  down  to  the  house,  which  has  only  one  entrance,  from  the 
north  end.  The  object  of  providing  a house  of  this  description,  the  pro- 
prietor told  me,  was  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  fernery  under  a covering  of 
glass  when  the  weather  did  not  admit  of  his  doing  so  in  the  garden.  In  the 
centre  of  the  house  space  has  been  set  apart  for  a table  and  chairs,  where  the 
owner  could  read  or  write  during  the  summer  months  amongst  his  pets,  and 
very  cool  and  comfortable  quarters  they  must  be  on  a hot  summer’s  day.  The 
house  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  in  the  summer  months  the  glass  is  shaded 
by  limewash  in  the  inside,  and  a tank  supplied  with  water  is  placed  at  one 
end.  All  things  considered,  I do  not  know  where  I have  seen  a more 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

To  describe  the  interior  of  the  house  in  more  detail,  I may  say  that  on 
entering  the  door  a walk  five  feet  wide  leads  to  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
which  serves  for  the  reception  of  a table  and  two  or  three  chairs  ; the  centre, 
space  narrows  again  to  a five-feet  walk,  which. leads  on  to  a bank  of  ferns 
against  the  gable  end  of  the  building  before  alluded  to  ; on  both  sides  are 
banks  of  ferns.  The  banks  were  in  the  first  place  formed  with  earth,  and 
the  surface  is  undulating  and  covered  with  stones,  and  amongst  them  are 
freely  distributed  many  pieces  of  rock  secured  from  the  sea-coast. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  varieties  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
done  with  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  judgment.  Each  one,  from  the 
Eoyal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  towering  up  to  a height  of  six  feet  at  the  far 
end  of  the  house,  down  {to  the  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgensis,  luxuriating 
on  a a moist  sandstone  rock  in  a shady  nook,  showed  that  it  was  quite  happy 
in  its  new  home.  In  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  kinds  admitted,  each  class  is  grouped  together,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it ; but  as  to  artistic  arrange- 
ment it  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  because  it  does  not  admit  of 
that  uniformity  of  surface  which  is  desirable  in  a limited  space. 

The  group  of  lastreas  is  especially  pleasing  to  a lover  of  ferns,  but  the 
group  of  spleenworts  pleased  me  the  most,  as  it  comprises  a large  family  of 
most  elegant  subjects,  and  the  whole  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  repre- 
sented. The  polystichums  form  of  course  a prominent  group,  and  the  poly- 
podiums  are  attractive  and  interesting.  However,  it  is  wrong  perhaps  to 
single  out  any  particular  groups  where  all  are  so  good.  So  I will  pass  on  to 
say  that  to  provide  suitable  positions  for  those  that  required  the  most  shady 
place  thin  pieces  of  red  sandstone  are  placed  so  as  to  give  the  required  degree 
of  shade  to  any  of  the  small-growing  kinds.  Even  Lastrea  recurva,  that 
delights  in  a shady  swamp,  was  growing  luxuriantly  under  the  shelter  of 
one  of  these  stones  so  placed  as  to  afford  shade  and  prevent  a too  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  grow  our  British  ferns,  but  that  they  can  be  better  grown  with 
its  aid  and  afford  a greater  delight  over  a longer  season  I am  quite  satisfied 
from  what  I have  seen  of  this  particular  collection.  ^ It  may  be  mentioned 
that  a Paxtonian  house  of  this  description  is  not  a costly  affair,  and  its  ex- 
cellent system  ;of  ventilation  renders  these  houses  peculiarly  suitable  for 
such  purposes.  J.  C.  C. 


Climate  in  Town  and  Country. — In  <a  lecture  by  Professor  Fnnk- 
land,  on  “ Climate  in  Town  and  Country,”  it  was  stated  that  of  ah  known 
substances  white  paper  is  that  which  is  the  most  efficient  in  reflecting  heat 
BO  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  get  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the 
sun’s  rays  white  paper  is  the  substance  upon  which  he  ought  to  stand.  The 
lecturer  indicated  the  practicability  of  constructing  in  this  country  an 
artiflcial  winter  resort  for  invalids.  For  this  purpose  a huge  semicircular 
shelter  would  be  necessary,  at  a high  elevation,  fronting  south,  and  looking- 
over  the  sea,  and  the  sunlight  would  evidently  have  to  be  reinforced  by  a 
profusion  of  whitewash  and  white  paper.  The  audience  was  naturally  most 
interested  in  the  lecturer’s  remarks  on  the  climate  of  towns.  The  evils  of 
our  London  climate  are,  ho  said,  excessive  heat  in  summer  and  cheerless 
gloom  in  winter.  lie  strongly  recommended  householders  to  whiten  their 
roofs,  and  it  seemed  to  result  from  his  observations  that  anyone  who  paints 
his  house  dark  red  docs  a distinct  injury  to  his  opposite  neighbour  in  winter 
and  to  himself  in  summer.  lie  stated  that  33,333  toii.s  of  coal  are  consumed 
in  London  on  a winter’s  day,  whoso  combustion  launches  into  the  air  1,250 
tons  of  Bulidiurous  acid.  It  is  not  factories  )mt  domestic  fires  which  do  the 
real  mischief.  If  all  Iho  factories  ceased  to-morrow  the  smoko  and  fog 
would  be  as  bad  as  over.  There  are  .ibout  1,800,000  domestic  lireplaeos 
burning  daily  in  London  houses;  so  that,  if  ovi'ii  20,000  of  the  so-called 
smokoless  grates — which,  however,  are  not^  really  smokeh'ss — were  substi- 
tuted for  the  ju’esent  grates,  the  elTect  would  ho  impereopi  ihle.  There  is 
but  one  remeily  for  1h(>  smoke  of  London,  and  that  is  to  it  >p  the  importa- 
ion  of  bituminous  coal. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  JIOR'LTCULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

15y  F.  A.  Fawkes,  F.  K.H.S.,  Author  of  "Horticultural  Kuil(llnj;»  Illustrated." 

Flrtt  of  a serle.s  of  Loctuios  dolivered  before  the  Crystal  Palace  .Schools  of  Lands  capo 
Gardoninu  and  Practical  Horticulture. 

You  will  doubtless  find,  if  you  liavo  not  alrondy  found,  that  there  frequently 
exists  a great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  gardeners  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  description  of  glasshouses  and  appliances  best  suited  to  various 
requirements.  In  one  case  you  will  find  a house  stated  to  be  suitable  which 
in  another  case  is  declared  to  bo  totally  unsuitable.  I propose  in  my  remarks 
to  go  a little  deeper  than  surface  opinions,  by  endeavouring  to  confine  my 
statements  to  matters  of  fact,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  principles  of 
horticultural  construction,  as  well  as  the  application  of  those  principles. 
In  this  way  I think  you  will  obtain  a clear  gi’asp  of  the  subject.  Further, 
I propose  to  deal  with  mechanical  and  constructional  information  only, 
omitting  everything  having  reference  to  cultivation  proper,  and  leaving  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  to  abler  hands  than  mine.  In  fact, 
I apprehend  my  province  is  to  speak  of  the  tools  and  their  manufacture,  not 
how  to  use  them. 

We  will  first  glance  at  a few  hints  which  we  may  find  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  have  occasion  to  design  glasshouses  ; then  wo  will  discuss  a 
few  scientific  principles,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know ; then  look  at 
some  of  the  various  forms  of  houses,  and  pass  on  to  an  analysis  of  some 
details  of  construction. 

Never  forget  that  you  must  aim  at  perfection.  Be  thorough.  What  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  so  well  that  it  cannot  be  beaten.  Depend 
upon  it,  even  from  a commercial  as  well  as  a social  point  of  view,  nothing 
pays  like  setting  up  a high  standard.  If  you  are  consulted  regarding  the 
erection  of,  say,  growing  houses,  obtain  a clear  idea  what,  and  how  much,  is 
required  to  be  grown,  and,  if  possible,  the  amount  of  money  which  it  is 


Fig.  1.— Longest  Day.  Fig.  2. — Shortest  Day. 

POINTS  ON  THE  Horizon  of  the  Sun’s  Rising  and  Setting. 


proposed  to  expend  on  the  houses.  Examine  all  the  contingent  conditions, 
such  as  aspect,  site,  soil,  drainage,  levels,  the  most  suitable  dimensions,  the 
position  of  the  boiler,  the  necessity  for  subsidiary  buildings,  such  as  potting 
shed,  tool  house,  fruit  and  seed  rooms.  Then,  having  grasped  the  whole 
situation,  and  looked  at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  you  will  be  able  to 
commence  planning  the  required  glasswork. 

But  after  you  have  formulated  your  plans  you  may  find  the  cost  requires 
to  be  reduced.  Well,  you  will  find  three  courses  present  themselves  to  you. 
1st,  You  can  retain  the  original  dimensions  of  the  proposed  glasshouses, 
and  cut  down  the  cost  of  workmanship  and  materials.  (Never  do  this  : it  is 
a fatal  policy.)  2nd,  You  can  reduce  the  dimensions  of  each  of  your 
glasshouses,  retaining  the  same  workmanship.  (This  is  a much  better 
course  to  pursue.)  Or,  3rd,  The  plan  may  remain  substantially  as  pro- 
posed, but  part  only  of  the  work  carried  out,  the  remainder ;|being  left  for  a 
future  opportunity.  (This  is  by  far  the  best  thing  to  do,  of  course  supposing 
your  plans  represent  really  necessary  erections.)  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean : Suppose,  for  instance,  you  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  yield  a 
given  result,  that  a range  of  five  lean-to  houses  must  be  built,  and  that 
after  you  have  planned  them  to  be  erected  of  certain  dimensions  and  in  a 
substantial  and  efficient  manner,  you  find  they  will  cost  more  money  than 
you  have  at  your  immediate  disposal,  it  is  much  better  to  dispense  with,  say, 
the  two  outer  lean-tos  for  the  present,  leaving  three  efficient  houses,  than 
run  the  risk  of  ruining  the  whole  range  by  either  making  all  the  five 
lean-tos  smaller,  or  else  sacrificing  good  materials  and  good  workmanship. 


Fig.  3.— Shortest  Day.  Fig.  4.— Longest  Day. 

Angle  of  Sun’s  Maximum  Altitude. 

You  will  readily  appreciate  the  point,  which  is  in  fact  the  same  principle  as 
that  frequently  involved  in  building  a church.  The  whole  may  be  planned 
at  one  time,  but,  in  consequence  of  want  of  immediate  funds,  the  body  may 
form  the  first  erection,  and  a tower  or  steeple  may  be  added  at  a subsequent 
period. 

Another  point  to  make  a note  of  is  this  : Never  attempt  to  cover  the 
maximum  area  with  glass  at  the  minimum  cost,  regardless  of  materials  or 
workmanship.  The  peculiar  variations  of  temperature  to  which  horticul- 
tural buildings  are  exposed  necessitate  greater  care  in  the  choice  of 
materials  and  in  working  those  materials  than  almost  any  other  description 
of  buildings. 

Eemember,  too,  that  when  the’  glasshouses  are  built  and  finished  the 
designer’s  moral  responsibility  does  not  end  there.  These  houses,  or  rather 
their  contents,  require  attention,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  elaborate  the 
attention  subsequently  bestowed  upon  them,  the  greater  and  the  more 
advantageous  will  be  the  tangible  result  in  fruit  or  flowers  } so  that,  in  plan- 


ning houses,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  can  bo  subsequently 
devoted  to  working  them  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  It  is  far  bettor  to  put 
down  a given  amount  of  glass  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  bo  carefully 
and  efficiently  worked  afterwards  than  build  double  the  quantity  with  the 
possibility  that  it  will  bo  neglected. 

It  is  very  usual  to  allow  the  word  " greenhouse  ” to  embody  every  form 
of  horticultural  glass  structure.  We  must  therefore  attempt  some  slight 
classification  of  these  buildings.  They  are  broadly  divisible  into  two  classes, 
showing  houses  and  growing  houses.  (And  when  I speak  of  “houses” 
throughout  these  lectures,  you  will  always  understand  I mean  glasshouses). 
Amongst  growing  houses  may  be  enumerated  greenhouses,  plant  houses,  plant 
stoves,  forcing' houses,  propagating  houses,  cucumber  houses,  early  and  late 
vineries,  muscat  houses,  melon  houses,  pine  succession  and  fruiting  houses. 


Fig.  B. — Diagram  Showing  Loss  of  Solar  Rays  Fig.  6.— Lean-to  Hou.sf.  without 

IN  Transmission  through  Glass.  Front  Lights. 

fruit  or  orchard  houses,  pits  and  other  houses,  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  being  indicated  by  the  name.  Many  of  these  names  however  are 
merely  convertible  or  synonymous  terms.  For  instance,  an  early  vinery, 
a plant  stove,  a cucuihber  house,  and  a melon  house  are  all  forcing  houses. 

These  various  growing  houses,  as  you  will  see  later  on,  differ  in  their 
dimensions,  or  rather  their  proportions,  the  construction  of  the  substructure 


Fig.  7.— Lean-to  House  with  Front  Lights. 


as  well  as  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  arrangement  and  fittings  of  the 
interior. 

So  much  for  a few  general  remarks.  Now  for  some  very  necessary 
scientific  facts. 

It  will  have  probably  occurred  to  you  many  times  that  the  form,  the 
position,  the  proportions,  even  the  dimensions,  of  glasshouses  depend,  to 
a great  extent,  upon  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  that 
we  have  a few  clear  ideas  about  the  sun  and  sunlight.  You  are  all  aware 
that  the  sun  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  east  and  set  exactly  in  the  west, 
and  attain  the  same  altitude  all  the  year  round.  In'point  of  fact,  the  sun 
on  the  shortest  day,  December  21,  rises  about  50  deg.  east  of  south,  attains 
a height  of  about  15  deg.  above  the  horizon,  and  sets  about  50  deg.  west  of 


south,  and  on  the  longest  day,  June,  21,  rises  about  50  deg.  east  of  north, 
attains  a height  of  about  62  deg.  above  the  horizon,  and  sets  about  50  deg. 
west  of  north ; occupying  between  the  longest  and  the  shortest  days 
positions  between  the  two  points  shown  on  the  diagrams.  Figs.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.) 

At  midsummer  the  sun  describes  that  part  of  a circle  which  is  contained 
in  about  260  deg.  of  the  horizon  (the  whole  circle  of  course  being  360  deg.), 
while  at  midwinter  it  only  describes  that  part  of  a circle  which  is  contained 
in  about  100  deg.  As,  moreover,  the  sun  always  attains  its  highest  altitude 
opposite  the  south  point  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  the  morning  sun  occupies 
the  right-hand  half  of  each  of  the  diagrams  (Figs.  1 and  2)  ; the  afternoon 
sun  the  left-hand  half. 
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These  variations  in  the  sun’s  altitude  have  a most  powerful  bearing  on 
plant  life,  and  in  connexion  with  them  very  interesting  ^points  may  bo 
raised  regarding  the  varying  intensity  of  rays  at  different  angles,  light 
rays,  heat  rays,  chemical  rays,  and  the  various  properties  of  each  ; but  this 
is  scarcely  the  proper  opportunity  to  discuss  them  all.  I must  however 


Fig.  10.— Span-roof  House  with  Side 
Lights. 


mention  to  you  that  when  the  sun’s  rays  strike  a sheet  of  glass  some  of 
those  rays  cannot  pass  through  the  glass.  The  proportion  of  obstruction 
^ upon  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  impinge  upon  the  glass. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  5)  shows  a sheet  of  ordinary  glass,  A B,  and  the 
various  lines  rays  of  light  impinging  upon  it  at  different  angles.  The 
show  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  outer  figures  the  rays  out  of 
1,000  which  are  lost  in  transmission.  You  therefore  see  that  the  more 
nearly  the  rays  impinging  approach  a right  angle  the  smaUer  is  the  propor- 
tion or  light  lost  in  transmission.  Adapting  this  principle  to  our  glass 
roots,  we  deduce  the  fact  that  the  more  nearly  sunlight  strikes  our  roofs  at 
right  angles  the  less  is  the  obstruction  to  the  light.  This  fact  is  of  all  the 
greater  importance  when  we  require  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from 


Fig.  11.— Span-roof  House  without  Fig.  12.— Span-roof  with  High  Glass 
Side  Lights.  Sides. 


sunlight  in  our  houses.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the 
sun’s  rays  striking  a roof  at  various  angles  when  we  come  to  an  analysis  of 
the  various  parts  of  a house. 

Keeping  in  our  mind,  therefore,  the  leading  points  connected  with  the 
sun,  the  position  on  the  horizon,  where  it  rises  and  where  it  sets,  and  the 
altitude  it  attains,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  various  forms  of  simple  growing 
houses,  and  the  reasons  for  their  assuming  these  forms. 

The  first  and  most  natural  form  is  the  lean-to  (Pigs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9). 
This  form  is  used  under  the  following  circumstances  : — When  a wall  or  build- 
ing already  exists,  against  which  it  is  desired  to  place  a house;  when  a wall 
is  specially  built  in  order  that  a house,  or  combination  of  houses,  may  face 
the  south,  and  have  brick  protection  from  the  north ; when  the  exigencies 
of  the  plants  to  be  grown  demand  this  form  ; when  the  maximum  length  of 


rafter  is  reijuired;  when  outhouses,  sheds,  &c.,  are  reijuired  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall ; and  when,  wii.h  a wall  already  existing,  a house  having  a 
given  area  is  required  to  be  built  at  the  smallest  cost. 

<lf  course,  the  best  aspect  for  a lean-to  lioiise  is  to  face  the  south.  It  will 
then  catch  a larger  amount  of  sun  than  if  jilaced  in  any  other  position. 
Kven  when  the  lean-to  faces  exactly  south,  and  the  wall  is  consequently 
due  east  and  west,  pari,  of  I, ho  early  morning  and  late  eviuiing  sun  will  be 
lost,  for,  us  you  will  have  seen,  the  sun  rises  north  of  east  and  Dels  north  of 
west  (lining  jiart  of  the  year. 


Sometimes  the  wall  against  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a lean-to  does 
not  face  exactly  south.  You  will  then  r emember  that  by  so  much  as  the 
aspect  of  the  wall  is  inclined  towards  the  west  point,  by  so  much  do  you 
lose  the  morning  sun  ; and  if  the  aspect  of  the  wall  is  inclined  towards  the 
east  point,  by  so  much  do  you  lose  the  afternoon  sun.  Another  point  it  is 
as  well  to  remember  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a lean-to  is  easier  to 
heat  than  a span  house. 

The  next  simple  form  of  house  is  the  span.  (Figs.  10,  11,  12,  and  13.) 

This  form  is  used  under  the  following  circumstances : — When  no  high 
wall  exists  or  is  required  ; for  building  at  right  angles  to,  and  in  combina- 
tion with,  a range  of  lean-to  houses  against  a south  wall ; when  the 
minimum  height  is  required,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  obstruction 
caused  as  possible  ; when  plants  require  to  be  within  reach,  and  yet  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  when  from  local  circumstances  this  cannot  be 
effected  in  a lean-to  house  ; when  great  length  of  rafter  is  not  necessary  ; 
and  when  the  length  of  a house  requires  to  be  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  each  side  requires  an  equal  amount  of  solar  rays. 

The  best  aspect  for  a span  house  is  of  course  for  the  ridge  to  run  north 
and  south.  In  this  way  the  contents  of  such  a house  obtain  as  perfect  a 


Fig.  14.— Three  quarter  Span-roof  House. 


distribution  of  he  sun’s  rays  as  possible ; and  while  the  side  facing  east 
receives  all  the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon’s  rays,  the  side  facing 
west  receives  part  of  the  morning  and  all  the  afternoon  rays. 

Frequently  however  span  houses  are  not  built  with  the  ridge  running 
north  and  south.  I have  even  seen  them  with  the  ridge  east  and  west.  In 
this  way,  the  side  facing  south  will  of  course  receive  a greater  proportion 
of  the  sun’s  rays  than  that  facing  north,  and  thus  plants  requiring  different 
proportions  of  sunlight  can  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  A very  popular 
form  of  greenhouse  is  a span  house  about  eleven  feet  wide,  somewhat  similar 
to  Fig.  10. 


Fig.  15.— Three  quarter  Span-roof  House  of  Large  Size. 


The  lean-to  and  the  span  are  of  course  the  two  chief  forms  you  will  meet 
with  in  connexion  with  glasshouses ; but  there  is  another,  a sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  two,  namely,  the  three-quarter  span  (Figs.  14  and  15), 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  under  the  following  circumstances  : — When 
the  back  wall  of  an  otherwise  lean-to  requires  to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
so  that,  without  departing  from  the  main  features  of  the  lean-to,  the  wall 
may  form  the  minimum  obstruction ; when  it  is  required  to  let  light  in  at 
the  back,  or  for  utilizing  morning  or  evening  sun,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost ; when  the  maximum  length  of  rafter  is  not  a sine  qud  non  ; when  a 
certain  inclination  of  roof  is  required  without  altering  the  width,  or  raising 
any  more  than  is  necessary  an  existing  back  wall ; and  when,  for  architec- 
tural purposes,  an  ornamental  ridge  is  advisable,  yet  the  house  requires  to 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  lean-to  form. 

Unless  to  fulfil  some  of  these  special  objects,  or  in  combination  with 
other  houses,  three-ejuarter  span  houses  may  bo  considered  rather  ugly. 
You  will  find  that  the  most  complex  arrangement  of  houses  may  bo  split  up 
into  a combination  of  some  of  these  three  forms— the  lean-to,  the  span,  and 
a house  somewhere  between  the  two. 

It  would  bo  perfectly  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of 
all  the  combinations  which  it  is  possible  to  construct.  Each  case  must  bo 
treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  with  regard  to  local  and  other  conditions. 

I may  say  however  that  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  houses  regulate  the  construction  of  each  house  in  any 
combination. 

W'hen  a number  of  houses  are  required  they  should  bo  planned  so  that 
they  are  compact,  not  straggling  ; so  Unit  the  buildings  for  consecutive 
operations  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  eonsecuUVo  order ; so  that,  there 
may  be  no  long  undivided  houses ; so  that  the  boiler,  or  boilers,  are  in  a 
couvenii'nt  position  for  the  work  they  have  to  do;  so  that,  each  separate 
building  does  not  suffer  in  elliciency  (hrotigh  being  placed  in  ceulbinatieU 
with  others.  A very  suitable  combiimtion  is  shown  in  F'ig.  10. 

{Tit  ho  (itiitinucd). 
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l\y  Kohert  Ouimiiuin,  Church  Walk  NuraarioH,  Stoke  NewiriKton. 

Those  who  arc  at  all  cloairous  of  shining  at  tho  exhibitions  during  the 
ensuing  summer  with  the  tuberous  begonias  must  very  soon  make  a 
beginning,  as  it  is  only  by  starting  the  corms  early  enough  to  be  able  to 
grow  them  to  their  full  size  without  having  to  hurry  them  on  with  artifi- 
cial heat  that  they  can  bo  had  in  perfection. 

liy  far  tho  greater  proportion  of  the  begonias  soon  at  the  exhibitions 
present  an  unsatisfactory  appearance,  because  of  their  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a high  temperature  within  a very  short  time  of  their  figuring  on 
tho  stage.  Tho  shoots  are  more  or  loss  weak  and  long- join  ted,  the  leaves 
wanting  inisubstance,  and  the  flowers  thin  and  of  comparatively  small  size ; 
and  if  they  do  not  show  unmistakable  signs  of  exhaustion  before  the  day 
is  out,  they  fail  to  produce  that  striking  ettect  so  essential  in  plants  grown 
for  competitive  purposes.  It  is  a very  important  matter  to  have  specimens 
that  are  dwarf  in  growth,  furnished  with  flowers  of  tho  finest  quality, 
and  so  hardy  in  constitution  that  they  may  with  an  ordinary  degree  of 
care  bo  convoyed  to  and  from  the  place  of  exhibition  without  suffering  to 
an  appreciable  extent ; not  loss  necessary  is  it  to  have  sturdy  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  for  it  is  from  these  alone  that  a con- 
tinuous display  of  flower*  for  any  length  of  time  can  be  obtained.  I 
would  suggest  also  that  a good  proportion  of  large  specimens  should  be 
grown  for  the  conservatory,  because  of  tho  very  distinct  and  effective 
appearance  they  present,  and  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  good 
condition.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  limit  the  stock  to  plants  in 
forty-eights,  which,  although  very  useful,  should  not  bo  exclusively 
grown  even  when  there  is  no  intention  of  competing  for  prizes. 

In  commencing  the  production  of  specimens  healthy  corms  from  one 
to  two  years  old  should  be  selected,  as  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
break  strongly  and  produce  several  shoots.  For  severe  competitions 
first-class  named  varieties  will  of  course  be  the  best ; but  for  most  exhi- 
bitions, and  for  home  decoration,  selected  seedlings  of  free-branching 
habit,  and  producing  flowers  of  good  quality,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
When  the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition  due  care  must  be  taken  to 


I first  to  last,  with  tho  result  that,  owing  to  tho  dense  shade  of  tho  vinos, 
; they  become  so  drawn  and  weak  as  to  bo  of  but  little  value  for  any  pur- 
1 pose.  Tho  soil  must  bo  kept  in  a nice  moist  state  >mtil  the  corms  aro 
fairly  started,  when  the  water  supply  will  ro(iuiro  increasing  in  a gradual 
manner.  As  soon  as  tho  shoots  aro  an  inch  or  so  in  height  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  will  become  necessary,  and  this  should  bo  maintained 
throughout  the  season  of  growth. 

By  the  time  tho  plants  have  produced  shoots  two  or  throe  inches  in 
length  they  will  require  more  space  for  the  roots,  and  as  large  shifts  aro 
not  good  put  them  in  five-inch  pots,  which  ought  to  bo  filled  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  depth  with  medium-sized  crocks.  Mellow  fibrous  loam, 
well-rotted  manure,  and  sharp  sand  will  form  tho  most  suitable  compost, 
the  sand  to  be  used  rather  plentifully ; but  tho  manure  must  not  bo  over- 
done, and  one  part  to  every  six  parts  of  the  loam  will  suffice.  When 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  loam  of  a friable  character,  the  addition 
of  about  one-third  of  tough  fibrous  peat  will  be  desirable.  From  the 
forty-eights  shift  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  whether  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  as  two  repottings  aro  quite  sufficient.  The 
drainage  of  these  must  also  be  thoroughly  efficient,  and  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  put  from  two  to  three  inches  of  medium-sized  crocks  in  the 
bottom.  The  compost  should  be  tho  same  as  for  the  first  shift,  but  the 
loam  ought  to  be  used  in  a more  lumpy  state.  After  they  have  received 
their  last  shift,  tho  only  attention  they  will  want  will  be  supplying  them 
with  water,  regulating  the  admission  of  air,  and  tying  out  tho  shoots. 
On  the  pots  becoming  filled  with  roots,  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a week  or 
so  will  be  of  great  assistance,  or  a little  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  occasionally,  and  lightly  pricked  in  with  the 
point  of  a tally.  When  the  fertilizer  is  used  the  surface  should  be 
covered  with  it  very  thinly,  and  the  application  be  repeated  about  every 
three  weeks.  At  all  times  the  circulation  of  air  about  them  must  be 
comparatively  free,  but  the  cultivator  will  of  course  regulate  the  ventila- 
tion by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to 
keen  draughts.  A position  near  the  glass  will  be  the  most  suitable,  and 
in  very  bright  weather  a thin  shade  may  be  employed  for  a short  time 
in  the  midday  ; but  begonias  are  well  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
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Pig.  16.— Block  Plan  of  Large  Combination  op  Houses  and  Pits. 


A,  Span-roof  Orohard  House.  B,  Lean-to  Peach  House.  0.  Lean-to  Muscat  House.  D,  Lean-to  Late  Vinery.  E,  Span-roof  Plant  House. 

F,  Lean-to  Early  Vinery.  G,  Lean-to  Orchid  House.  H,  Lean-to  Plant  Stove.  J,  Span.roof,  Greenhouse. 

K,  L,  M,  Three-quarter  Span-roof,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.  N,  O,  P,  Three-quarter  Span-roof,  Pines,  &o.  Q,  R,  S,  Pits,  Bedding  Plant.'’,  &c. 
T,  U,  V,  Pits,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.  Boiler  House,  Potting  Shod,  Mushroom  House,  Gardeners'  Office,  &c.,  &c.,  at  back  of  wall. 


start  with  varieties  that  are  really  distinct,  because  when  varieties  form- 
ing a collection  too  closely  resemble  each  other  the  exhibitor  is  placed  at 
a great  disadvantage  in  a keen  contest.  When  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  it  is  a capital  plan  to  prepare  a mild  hotbed  for  starting  the  corms, 
or  to  press  into  service  a propagating  bed  in  an  almost  exhausted  state, 
as  very  little  bottom  heat  will  suffice.  By  the  time  the  new  growth 
makes  its  appearance  above  the  surface  the  season  will  have  so  far 
advanced  that  the  warmth  rising  from  the  bed  will,  in  combination  with 
the  sun  heat,  produce  a temperature  high  enough  to  maintain  a steady 
growth.  But  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  a heated  pit,  where  it  can  be  done, 
more  especially  when  they  are  wanted  in  bloom  rather  early  in  the  season, 
as  then  a little  assistance  can  be  afforded  them  during  the  periods  of 
cold  weather  we  often  have  in  the  spring.  A top  heat  of  between  55  deg. 
and  60  deg.,  when  maintained  entirely  by  the  hot-water  apparatus,  will 
be  quite  sufficient ; but  with  sunshine  it  can  be  allowed  to  rise  to  70  deg. 
or  76  deg.  during  the  early  stages,  and  to  80  deg.  later  on,  provided  the 
ventilation  is  abundant. 

A large  quantity  of  soil  about  the  corms  when  first  started  is  not 
wanted  ; in  fact,  it  is  injurious  to  them,  and  steps  must  be  taken  accord- 
ingly. There  is  no  better  way  than  to  put  the  corms  in  large  or  small 
sixties,  according  to  their  size,  with  the  pots  filled  to  quite  one-half  of 
their  depth  with  small  crocks.  Large  corms  may  of  course  be  put  into 
forty-eights,  and  the  drainage  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
those  of  smdler  size,  for  if  there  is  any  considerable  depth  of  soil  under- 
neath them  it  will  probably  become  sour  and  have  to  be  removed  when 
the  plants  are  repotted.  A compost  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
with  a very  liberal  proportion  of  sand,  will  be  the  most  suitable  for 
using-  when  the  corms  are  started,  and  afterwards  a mixture  of  a more 
substantial  character  will  be  required.  The  corms  must  be  buried  half 
an  inch  or  so  below  the  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm. 
The  pots^  can  be  placed  upon,  or  be  partly  plunged  in,  the  bed,  but  if 
the  heat  is  at  all  brisk  they  should  stand  on  the  surface.  They  can  also 
be  started  in  any  of  the  houses,  but  in  the  greenhouse  the  progress  will 
be  rather  slow  at  first.  The  early  vinery  is  very  often  taken  advantage 
of  for  starting  the  tuberous  begonias,  and  when  a point  is  made  of  re- 
moving them  from  it  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely  it  answers  very 
well.  But  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  keep  them  in  the  vinery  from 


the  sun  if  they  have  been  well  exposed  to  light  from  the  first,  and  the 
ventilators  are  opened  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  thermometer  rising 
too  high.  There  must  be  no  stopping,  and  the  shoots  should  be  tied 
out  just  far  enough  apart  for  the  foliage  and  laterals  to  have  room  for 
their  proper  development.  A small  span-roof  house  is  the  best  place 
for  them  after  they  have  had  their  final  shift,  but  a roomy  pit  will  do 
very  well. 

The  following  will  form  a capital  collection,  the  varieties  being  quite 
distinct  and  of  good  quality  ; — Francois  de  Graen,  crimson-scarlet  ; Paul 
Quequignon,  bright  scarlet ; Emperor,  bright  orange  scarlet ; Paul  Masurel, 
scarlet  shaded  orange ; Lelia,  deep  crimson  ; Madame  Crousse,  bright 
rose  ; Prince  of  Wales,  rich  crimson  ; Raphael  de  Smet,  rosy  pink  ; 
President  Hardy,  bright  rich  rose-pink  ; Charles  Boinet,  orange  shaded 
yellow  ; J,  A.  Clarke,  salmon  ; Monarch,  rich  red  ; Lady  Hume  Gamp- 
hell,  blush-pink  ; Madame  Valette,  rosy  carmine  ; Pearcei  Improved, 
yellow  ; Rosea  superha,  deep  rose  ; John  Laing,  light  red  ; Alha^  flori- 
hunda,  pure  white  ; Mrs.  G.  Scorer,  rich  scarlet ; Mentor,  rosy  crimson, 
and  Wonder,  yellow. 


The  Potato  Teadf, — The  Railway  Neivs  states  that  the  importation 
of  European  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  at  New  York,  in  consequence 
of  the  drought  of  last  autumn,  continues  on  an  increasing  scale.  Tho 
Furnessia,  from  Glasgow,  recently  took  out  1,127  tons,  and  further 
heavy  consignments  of  potatoes  from  the  same  port  are  expected.  These 
potatoes  sell  at  82J  cents,  the  bushel,  at  the  same  time  the  native  pro- 
duct commands  1 dollar  8 cents.  The  greater  portion  of  the  supplies  in 
the  New  York  market  are  foreign. 

CoEBULAEiA  MONOPHYLLA  is  becoming  well  known  amongst  cultivators 
of  choice  hardy  plants,  and  Mr.  Barr  appears  to  have  a commercial 
stock  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  need  for  determining  the  relation  of  this 
plant  to  the  “White  Bastard  Rush  Daffodill  ” of  Parkinson’s  “ Paradisus,” 
p.  106,  and  the  Cantabrica  of  Haworth,  as  well  also  with  the  statement 
of  Dean  Herbert  (Am.,  p.  297)  to  the  effect  that  “ there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  two  white  varieties  were  ever  known.”  It  is  figured  in 
B.  M.,  5,831,  but  there  is  no  reference  there  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
citations.  The  specimens  we  have  seen  as  often  bore  two  leaves  as  one. 
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|>atcs  of  ©ijsatation. 

A TfARBY  CLEEODENDEON. 

Unoeii  tho  heatl  of  “ New  Plants, ” notice  has  Vjeen  taken  of  Chrodendron 
trichotomum,  as  figured  in  B.  M.,  6,561  ; but  its  importance  is  such  that  a 
special  note  is  needed  in  the  interests  of  cultivators  who  value  first-class 
plants.  This  clerodondron  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  although  a novelty  in 
gardens  is  not  by  any  means  a new  plant.  It  was  introduced  some  twenty 
years  go,  and  of  course  was  for  a time  regarded  as  tender ; but  proving 
hardy  at  Kew  it  acquires  peculiar  interest,  and  its  beauties  may  be  recon- 
sidered. It  is  a shrub  or  tree  rising  six  to  ten  feet ; the  branches  smooth 
and  soft,  the  leaves  flaccid,  those  below  very  large  and  trifid,  those  aboye  ' 


HOME-GEOWN  SPIIGEAS. 

I have  before  described  in  the  Magazine  the  way  in  which  we  prepare 
our  supply  of  plants  in  pots  for  forcing,  and  I refer  to  it  now  just  to  say 
that  each  year’s  experience  proves  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  only  way  to 
secure  good  plants  furnished  with  prominent  crowns  for  early  forcing.  We 
had  on  February  1 of  the  present  year  several  plants  in  flower  in  six  and 
seven  inch  pots  with  thirty  and  forty  flower  spikes,  accompanied  by  i)lenty 
of  leaves.  Briefly  stated,  the  way  to  prepare  them  for  forcing  nextvear  is 
to  pot  them  now  without  any  delay,  and  grow  them  in  a cold  pit  or  frame 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  stood  in  the  open  with  the  pots  in 
deep  saucers,  regularly  filled  with  liquid  manure  as  often  as  they  become 
empty.  At  the  end  of  August  the  saucers  should  be  taken  away,  but  they 
must  still  have  sufiEcient  water  to  prevent  their  flagging  until  the  beginning 
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CLERODENJMfON  TRICHOTOMUM. 


ovate  or  cordate,  of  a grass-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  reddish  in  the 
bud,  white  when  expanded,  with  stamens  of  groat  length,  and  stylo  very 
slender.  When  in  full  dross  the  bold  leafage  is  freely  sprinkled  with  light 
cymoso  clusters  of  red  buds  and  white  flowers,  and  the  tree  is  at  once 
distinct  and  beautiful,  and  a first-class  subject  for  the  cool  conservatory. 

I’ETMULA  ALICE. 

Numerous  as  tho  fine  varieties  of  Chinese  imimula  now  are,  Alice  will 
bo  a welcome  addition  to  tho  nuiubcjr.  'i'ho  foliage  is  of  a bright  green,  and 
the  flowers  produced  in  largo  trusses,  of  a lovely  shade  of  pale  pink,  beauti- 
fully fringed  and  of  tho  finest  form  and  substance,  greatly  admired  by  all 
who  liave  seen  them. 

Tlw  Numry,  IBenl  JJraylon.  ]t.  11,  M.Aii(»vvsKi. 


of  October,  when  water  must  bo  withheld  altogether.  It  is  iu  fact  a good 
plan  to  lay  tho  pots  down  on  their  sides  after  the  loaves  are  cut  oil’  in 
November.  They  will  want  no  furtlier  attention,  for  tho  roots  must  not  be 
disturbed  in  any  way  before  they  are  forced  and  out  of  flower. 

J.  C.  CliAHKE. 

THE  YELLOW-BEEEIEI)  I’YEACANTIIA. 

This  is  scarcely  at  all  known  iiflgardens,  but  is  (luito  worth  a place  where 
there  are  many  walls  recpiiring  furnitim'.  II  grows  tho  same  as  the  well- 
known  scarlot-borriod  variety,  and  when  in  fruit  is  ('qually  showy  iu  itshlaz(> 
of  gold.  But  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  tho  birds  are  less  feml  of  it,  ami  it 
tliereforo  usually  outhisls  the  scarlet  jiyraeantlm  in  its  autumnal  ami  wiulei- 
display.  L- 
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CUANTIIUS  puxrcious. 

This  sj)Ion(li(l  Imrdy  alirub  is  so  rarely  sc(>ii  (hat.  T send  a note  as  an 
awakener,  and  may  it  be  sneb  iinto  many  ! 'I'horo  are  several  ptardons  on 
the  western  side  of  Caledonia  in  whieb  tins  gloriona  Rlory  pea  is  as  bardy  as  a 
bolly  or  an  oak.  and  everywbere  in  Knpfland,  even  on  tbo  oast  coast  or  in  tbe 
midlands,  it.  endures  onr  winters  witbont  bnrt  with  the  aid  of  a wall.  A plant 
t bat  in  winter  rjives  ns  llow('rs  ecpial  in  splendour  to  t.bose  of  tbo  erytbrina, 
wbicb  only  llowers  in  tbe  summer,  mnat  bo  worth  planting  and  nnrsinfr,  and 
tins  "lory  pea  or  parrot-beak  (for  it  bears  both  names  in  Now  Zealand)  is  (|uito 
worth  a little  pi-otection  in  pl.acos  where  tbo  winter  may  bo  feared  for  it.  Tbo 
proper  timo  for  this  jdant  to  flower  is  May  and  Juno,  but  it  "ivos  mo  flowers 
in  November  and  Oooonibor  when  the  season  is  favourable,  and  on  such 
occasions  I take  it  that  tho  plant  favours  those  who  love  it,  which  is  (juito 
proper.  D.  B. 

CniMONANTHUS  PEAGEANS. 

How  few  aro  acquainted  with  this  deliciously-sconted  hardy  wall  plant ! 
Its  plain  face  is  *^o  me  a recommendation,  for  in  respect  of  colour  it  certainly 
is  a curiosity.  The  place  for  it  is  a snupr  corner  where  walls  meet,  and  tho 
aspect  is  south  more  or  less,  with  complete  shelter.  Its  flowerin"  time  is 
winter,  but  the  season  and  the  aspect  may  make  a difference  of  a month  or 
more  in  the  time  of  flowerinpf.  With  such  a plant  one  may  wisely  ensure  a 
few  strong  specimens  on  walls,  and  a few  more  in  pots  for  flowering  under 
glass,  both  to  prolong  the  season  and  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

D.  B. 

EED-BAEK  DOGWOODS. 

Some  large  clumps  of  Cornus  sangninea  and  C.  nlha  that  we  have  make  a 
brilliant  bit  of  colour  on  sunny  days  in  winter.  And  they  are  quite  agree- 
able in  summer  with  their  bold  distinctive  leafage,  and  their  flowering  is 
not  despicable,  although  one  must  not  go  into  raptures  about  it.  But  in  a 
pure  air  and  on  a dry  sandy  soil,  these  red-bark  dogwoods  are  very  interesting 
trees.  Indeed,  when  we  meet  with  C.  sanguinea  on  open  commons  on  a 
bright  winter  day  it  really  warms  one  to  look  at  it,  and  the  thought  that  it 
is  the  true  “ gunpowder  tree”  (for  so  I have  seen  it  named  in  the  <?.  M.") 
gives  one  an  additional  flllip  of  warmth,  and  perhaps  of  poetical  fear  also. 
A group  of  these  cornels  within  view  of  a window  is  a good  invitation  to  a 
winter  walk  in  the  garden.  D.  B. 

POESYTHIA  VIEIDISSIMA. 

This  is  coming  out  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  is  flowering  more  freely 
than  usual.  It  is  a good  thing  to  plant  in  large  clumps.  The  flowers  of 
this  shrub  are  of  the  same  tone  of  light  yellow  as  those  of  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  and  are  succeeded  by  a leafage  of  a light  golden  green  colour,  that 
gives  peculiar  life  to  the  shrubbery  where  there  is  any  considerable  mass 
of  it.  D.  B. 

STACHYS  LANATA. 

This  hardy  herbaceous  plant  is  so  effective  and  useful  for  bedding  pur- 
poses that  perhaps  I shall  do  some’of  the  younger  readers  of  the  Magazine  a 
service  in  directing  attention  to  it.  I have  grown  it  for  a long  time,  but  have 
paid  special  attention  to  it  during  the  past  three  seasons,  and  it  has  afforded 
much  satisfaction.  March  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year 
for  transplanting  the  stachys,which  must  be  moved  annually.  When  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  same  position  for  several  years  it  produces  i1;s  flower  spikes 
rather  freely,  which  necessitates  some  amount  of  labour  in  their  removal, 
and  the  lines  have  an  uneven  appearance  after  they  are  cut  down.  It  is 
not  however  always  practicable  to  transplant  in  the  month  mentioned,  and 
as  I am  desirous  of  disturbing  the  flower  garden  as  little  as  possible  until 
the  beds  and  borders  are  prepared  for  their  summer  occupants,  I generally 
do  the  transplanting  in  the  second  week  in  May.  I flrst  lift  it  and  dig  the 
border,  and  then  shake  away  the  soil,  remove  the  weeds,  and  break  the 
clumps  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  shoots.  These  are  dibbled  in  in  a line 
near  the  verge  or  other  bordering  six  inches  apart.  The  little  tufts  are 
well  watered  in,  and  soon  recover  and  form  a dense  even  band.  The 
stachys  does  not  require  so  much  attention  during  the  summer  season  as 
most  of  the  other  bedders  j in  fact,  very  little  labour  indeed  will  suflice  to 
maintain  it  in  the  best  possible  condition.  By  the  autumn  the  bands 
usually  attain  a width  of  ten  inches,  and  when  the  borders  are  dug  we 
cut  with  a spade  a strip  off  each  side  of  the  bands.  These  strips  are  care- 
fully lifted  in  lengths  of  about  twelve  inches,  and  placed  along  the  middle 
of  the  space  in  the  borders  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  zonal 
pelargoniums  and  other  bedders.  The  portions  are  of  course  lifted  with  a 
spade,  and  care  is  taken  to  disturb  the  soil  about  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible.  The  greyish  leafage  has  when  in  dense  bands  a very  pleasing 
appearance  throughout  the  winter  alongside  carriage  drives. 

Tha  Chestnuts,  Beddington  Park,  Croydon.  D.  Waghoene. 


Feuit-deting  in  Atjstealasia. — No  one  who  has  visited  our  Australa- 
sian colonies  in  summer  or  autumn,  says  the  Colonies  and  India,  can  have 
failed  to  note  the  great  waste  of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  orchards,  and  the  comparatively  small  demand  in  the  mar- 
kets. Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  import  of 
dried  fruits,  principally  from  America,  shows  no  signs  of  being  affected  by 
home-grown  produce  ? New  South  Wales  alone  imports  annually  some  four 
million  pounds  weight,  and  pays  nearly  £34,000  duty  theron.  An  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  promote  the  business  of  fruit-drying  in  the  colony, 
and  several  of  the  American  machines  have  been  tried.  In  Fiji  the  Zimmer- 
man drier,  a portable  and  cheap  little  contrivance,  has  been  doing  good 
work  for  some  time  past  drying  bananas,  and  that  the  result  is  satisfactory 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  demand  has  hitherto  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  products  of  a good  drier  are  stated  to  be  much  superior  to 
the  finest  sun-dried  or  kiln-dried  fruits.  Having  lost  only  the  water  in  the 
process,  they  are  essentially  fresh  fruits,  as  they  retain  nearly  all  the  sugar, 
and  are  bright  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  Evaporation  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  the  flavouring  essences  are  preserved,  and  the  colour  and 
structure  unchanged,  so  that  the  dried  fruit  wants  water  alone  to  restore  to 
it  its  pristine  properties.  The  Zimmerman  machine  will  dry  apples,  pears, 
pumpkins,  peaches,  and  cherries,  as  well  as  the  more  delicate  fruits,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  grapes,  at  a very  trifling  cost.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  fruit-growers  in  all  the  colonies  have  it  in  their  power  to 
add  a remunerative  process  to  their  industry.  Tasmanians  especially,  who 
have  long  complained  of  the  Victorian  duties  shutting  out  their  jams, 
might  thus  utilize  their  surplus  fruits,  an  l find  a ready  market  in  more  dis- 
tant countries. 


5)mtse,  ©ariitit,  anlt  Jjamt  jFatm. 

•A 

WUITI'KN  IN  A VOMIMK,  0|''  HIIAK'SI'I'; A lilv 
How  travcly  Airtmim  iiiiintK  Ujioii  I, Ik,  hUv 
Tlic  gorgemiH  fiiiiin  ol'  Hiiintmo-  which  iR  llt-d  ! 

IliicM  of  all  (lowers  llial  in  their  aslicK  li<% 

Trnphiiui  in  that  fair  liKht  whoroon  they  fial, 

Tnlip,  and  hyacinth,  and  sweet  rose  red, — 

I,ik(^  exhalations  from  tho  leafy  inonhl, 

Look  hero  how  honour  glorifies  the  dead, 

And  warms  their  scuteheons  with  a glance  of  gold  ! 

Such  is  the  memory  of  poets  old. 

Who  on  Parnassus’  hill  have  hloomed  elate  ; 

Now  they  aro  laid  under  their  marhles  cold. 

And  turned  to  clay,  whereof  they  were  create  ", 
but  god  Apollo  hath  them  all  enrolled. 

And  blazoned  on  tho  very  clouds  of  fate. 

TiroMAS  Iloon. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Theee  are  plenty  of  bulbs  in  flower  now  to  dress  windows  and  side- 
boards, and  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  keep  them  fresh  and  clean 
as  long  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  important  points  is  to  remove  them 
when  the  gas  is  lighted,  provided  they  can  be  spared,  and  it  is  equally 
advisable  to  place  them  for  the  night  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost  or 
a very  dry  atmosphere.  When  left  on  the  tables  they  are  intended  to  adorn 
they  not  only  suffer  from  the  gas  at  night  but  from  the  dusting  and  rum- 
maging that  goes  on  in  the  morning.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  is  by  gas- 
light they  are  often  the  most  wanted,  and  then  of  course  they  must  do  their 
duty  ; but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  extreme  conditions  are  injurious, 
and  table  flowers  may  be  kept  a considerable  length  of  time  by  means  of  a 
little  reasonable  care.  We  have  had  to  water  our  fern  eases,  the  plants  in 
which  have  been  growing  all  the  winter,  and  are  now  in  a finer  condition 
than  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  them  at  this  time  of  year. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Geeenhouse  and  Conseevatoey. — There  must  be  no  delay  in  shifting 
on  all  subjects  that  require  increased  root  room,  for  vegetation  is  now  be- 
coming active,  and  if  plants  make  new  roots  in  old  exhausted  soil  it  impairs 
their  vigour.  Pot  Cape  Bulbs,  Liliums,  Gladioli ; shift  Ericas ; start 
Fuchsias,  and  take  cuttings.  Camellias  done  flowering  to  be  started  into 
growth  in  a moist  atmosphere  and  genial  temperature.  Give  plenty  of 
water,  alternating  with  liquid  manure,  to  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  and  other  subjects  advancing  into  bloom. 

Stove  and  Oechid  House. — Start  Gesueras,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes, 
and  shift  those  already  forward  enough.  Specimens  plants  in  growth  must 
have  a brisk  temperature  Be  in  no  haste  to  train  climbers,  as  the  training 
checks  their  growth.  In  the  orchid  house  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
temperature,  and  the  shading  must  be  used  during  sudden  outbursts  of  sun- 
shine with  east-winds. 

Forcing  Houses. — Discontinue  syringing  as  the  vines  come  into  flower, 
and  slightly  increase  the  temperature,  and  give  air  only  when  tho  weather 
is  mild.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  throw  water  on  the  paths,  to  make  a 
moist  air,  and  use  the  syringe  freely.  Tie  in  the  shoots  before  they  get 
unmanageable,  and  stop  laterals  at  the  first  eye  beyond  the  bunch. 
Swelling  fruits  in  the  pinery  to  have  a brisk  temperature  and  plenty  of 
water,  but  withhold  water  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  colour.  Keep  succes- 
sional  plants  growing  freely,  and  shade  all  newly-potted  suckers.  The 
principal  work  in  the  houses  devoted  to  peaches  and  nectarines  now  con- 
sists of  disbudding,  thinning  and  training  in ; and  the  trees  should  have 
daily  attention. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Introduce  to  the  forcing  pit  Eoses,  Ehododendrons, 
Azaleas,  early  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes.  Sow  tender 
Annuals,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and  a few  pans  of 
Celery,  Lettuce,  French  Beans,  &c.,  &c.,  for  planting  out  early  on  warm 
sheltered  slopes.  Give  auriculas  plenty  of  water  and  air  ; keep  them  near 
the  glass,  and  shade  during  strong  sunshine. 

Flower  Garden. — Lightly  fork  the, borders,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  make  the  surface  moderately  fine,  to  give  a neat 
appearance.  Herbaceous  plants  for  summer  and  autumn  bloom  may  now  be 
planted,  though  autumn  is  a better  time.  Bedding  plants  and  dahlias  to 
be  jiropagated  in  quantities.  Sow  hardy  annuals  in  the  borders,  and  put  a 
tally  to  each  patch ; as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  the  patches, 
and  plant  out  the  thinnings  wherever  required.  Lay  down  turf,  make  box 
edgings,  turn  gravel  paths,  and  use  the  roller  freely  on  lawns  and  walks. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  train  and  trim  ivy,  reducing  the  growth  on  walls, 
&c.,  to  one  regular  felt  or  layer  of  shoots,  and  removing  all  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  expose  those  shoots  to  view. 

Fruit  Garden. — Cuttings  of  bush  fruits  may  still  be  put  in.  Grafting 
should  not  be  delayed,  as  the  sap  is  now  rising.  Pruning  and  cleaning 
ought  to  have  been  completed  long  ago ; if  not  so,  let  your  motto  be 
“ Better  late  than  never.”  Burn  all  the  prunings  and  clippings  of  trees, 
hedges,  &c.,  and  use  the  ashes  as  a top-dressing  for  quarters  of  bush  fruits. 
Mulch  raspberries  with  half-rotten  dung,  and  take  care  they  are  not  dug 
between.  Lay  down  plenty  of  manure  between  strawberries. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Manure  plots  that  are  to  be  sown  or  planted  this 
month  and  next,  and  dig  the  ground  over  deeply,  and  leave  rough.  If  the 
ground  is  well  drained,  plant  at  once  the  main  crop  of  potatoes,  but  on  wet 
soils  wait  till  next  month.  For  main  crops  of  potatoes  choose  a plot  that 
was  well  manured  last  year ; for  early  sorts  that  are  to  come  up  before  the 
autumn  rains  set  in  manure  may  be  dug  into  the  trenches.  Potatoes  are 
best  planted  in  trenches  and  covered  loosely  with  soil.  Make  new  planta- 
tions of  Artichokes  and  Horseradish.  Mark  out  Onion  beds,  and  let  the  soil 
be  liberally  manured.  Prepare  for  successional  summer  crops,  so  as  to  have 
the  ground  firm  and  well  sweetened  in  time  to  receive  them.  Sow  Turnips, 
Long  Eadish,  main  crop  of  Parsnips,  Horn  Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 
Savoy,  Broccoli,  main  crop  of  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  Spinach, 
Parsley,  and  small  Salads. 
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tup:  home  i’aem. 

HunoES  i^roporly  made  and  well  kept  contribute  so  miicb  to  the  (jenoral 
appearance  of  the  home  farm,  and  are  moreover  so  essential  for  keeping 
cattle  within  the  assigned  hounds,  that  it  may  ho  taken  for  granted  they  are 
well  worth  all  tlie  labour  involved  in  their  management.  For  enclosures 
within  view  of  the  residence,  the  fences  should  bo  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  in  breadth.  Holly  hedges  have  much 
to  recommend  them,  but  the  growth  at  first  is  so  slow  that  they  cannot  be 
employed  otherwise  than  for  exceptional  purposes,  d'he  most  generally 
useful  hedge  plant  is  the  White  Thorn,  or  Quick.  I n the  formation  of  quick 
hedges  mark  out  their  positions  and  trench  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches  a strip  of  land  about  two  feet  in  width.  Along  the 
middle  of  this  plant  two  rows,  the  lines  to  be  eight  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  six  inches  from  each  other,  arranged  alternately.  Stout  three-year- 
old  plants  should  be  selected,  and  previous  to  placing  them  in  position  cut 
them  to  a uniform  length  of  about  six  inches.  In  the  course'of  the  summer 
a vigorous  growth  will  be  made,  and  in  the  winter  following  cut  the  young 
shoots  back  to  within  about  eight  inches  of  the  base  with  a knife.  In  the 
second  and  third  year  the  same  course  should  be  followed.  By  this  practice 
a much  stronger  base  is  obtained  than  when  summer  clipping  is  practised 
during  the  fir.st  three  years. 

The  most  valuable  breed  of  ducks  is  undoubtedly  the  Aylesbury,  and  as 
the  birds  of  this  breed  are  the  most  ornamental,  they  are  to  be  preferred 
when  they  are  allowed  to  range  about  the  garden  and  to  have  access  to 
ornamental  water.  Those  however  who  prefer  coloured  birds  should  keep 
the  Eouen  breed,  for  when  the  strain  is  good  the  birds  possess  beauty, 
although  less  striking  in  appearance  than  the  white  Aylesbury  birds.  Ducks 
will  be  laying  very  freely  now,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  eggs  for  raising  the  main  stock  of  ducklings.  The  ducks 
must  not  be  set  upon  eggs,  or  failure,  more  or  less  complete,  will  be  the 
result,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  put  nine  eggs  under  a Cochin  hen.  A warm 
and  rather  dark  place  should  be  selected  for  the  nest,  and  a rough  lattice 
provided  which,  while  allowing  the  ducklings  to  run  in  and  out,  will  keep 
the  hen  in.  They  will  require  feeding  from  the  first,  and  to  begin  with  they 
should  have  coarse  oatmeal  in  water,  then  whole  groats  in  water  j and  as 
soon  as  they  can  manage  oats  they  must  have  them  to  make  an  end  of  extra 
labour.  They  ought  also  to  have,  in  addition,  shred  lettuce,  minced  kitchen 
fat,  soaked  bread,  and  other  waste  from  the  kitchen,  which  they  gobble  up 
with  a zest  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  annual  renewal  of  the  stock  is 
essential,  for  after  the  second  year  the  ducks  are  late  in  laying,  and  become 
so  tough  as  to  be  hardly  fit  for  the  table.  If  the  strongest  and  forwardest 
are  saved  for  the  renewal  of  the  stock,  and  a drake  be  obtained  from  a 
distance  about  every  third  year,  a strain  will  be  ensured  that  will  in  every 
respect  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory. 


BASKET  WILLOWS. 

By  Mr.  SCALING.  From  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society. 

The  Species  of  Willows  are  numerous,  and  much  confusion  exists  in  their 
classification.  There  are  however  only  about  six  species,  with  their  numerous 
varieties,  that  are  of  any  commercial  value,  or  worth  cultivating  with  a view 
to  profit.  Three  of  those  species  are  essentially  basket  willows,  and  the 
other  three  are  adapted  for  poles  and  timber  trees,  and  they  differ  so  much  in 
character  and  constitution  that  the  treatment  and  soils  adapted  for  one  are 
very  unsuitable  for  the  others.  The  tree  forms  or  species  of  basket  willow 
most  in  use  are  Sahx  viminalis,  S.  triandra,  S.  purpurea,  and  their  numerous 
varieties,  about  sixty  of  which  are  in  cultivation  ; but  at  least  two-thirds  of 
this  number  might  be  discarded  with  advantage  to  both  grower  and  consumer. 

Salix  viminalis,  or  the  Osier  proper,  is  the  most  important  variety  under 
consideration.  This  class  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  long  narrow 
leaf,  widest  near  the  base,  but  seldom  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
its  widest  part ; the  leaves  arejslightly  dentated  at  the  edges  and  of  loose 
texture  ; they  are  smooth  above,  and  covered  with  a white  silky  pubescence 
below,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  stipules.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  smooth 
to  the  touch  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Between  thirty  and  forty  varieties  of 
this  species  are  now  in  my  possession,  differing  much  in  the  colour  of  the 
bark,  size  of  growth,  toughness  of  wood,  &c. , but  all  may  be  known  by  the 
above  description,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  description  cannot 
be  made  to  apply  to  any  other  species  of  willow.  The  six  best  varieties  of 
the  Osier  are  known  in  the  trade  by  the  names  of  White  Osier,  Brown  Osier, 
Merrins  Osier,  Basford  Osier,  Belgian  Osier,  and  Longskin  Osier,  and  this 
number  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the  basket  maker.  The  S. 
viminalis,  or  Osier  proper,  is  the  best  adapted  of  all  willows  to  the  rich  soils 
ound  on  river  m.argins  where  it  is  subject  to  occasional  floods.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  very  hardy,  and  must  be  well  fed  by  the  deposits  of  floods 
or  by  artificial  irrigation  to  maintain  it  in  continued  perfection  ; and  it  bids 
fair  at  no  distant  date  to  solve  one  of  the  questions  of  the  present  day,  viz., 
the  disposal  of  surplus  sewage.  Its  capacity  for  absorbing  sewage  has  already 
been  tried  with  success  upon  several  farms,  as  for  example  at  Northampton. 
S.  triandra  is  the  type  of  the  next  group  of  willows  used  in  basket  making. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  name  triandr-a  was  a sufficient  guide  to  identi- 
fication, but  as  the  infloreseence  of  willows  is  too  variable  to  bo  depended 
upon,  a more  simple  and  oertain  means  of  identification  is  necessary.  There 
are  a great  number  of  varieties  of  this  willow,  more  than  twenty  of  which 
are  under  cultivation,  but  all  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  circumstance 
that  from  three  years  old  and  upwards  they  all  annually  shed  their  bark,  and 
as  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  willow  no  one  can  fail  to  identify  it. 
The  S.  triandra  yields  the  host  results  when  planted  in  a rich  loamy  clay.  It 
IS  a native  of  Northern  Europe  and  very  hardy  in  constitution.  'The  wood  is 
nartlier  than  that  of  tho  Osier,  and  it  is  slower  in  taking  root ; but  when  it 
has  obtained  a good  hold  in  suitable  laud  it  will  last  longer  without  replant- 
ing, and  under  favourable  conditions  it  is  a very  profitable  willow  to  grow. 
'Ihe  best  six  varieties  to  cultivate  are  known  under  tlie  following  trade  names  : 
lirown  Norfolk,  Breen  Norfolk,  Italian,  Black  flerrnan.  Black  Mule,  and  I’ronch. 

A',  purpurea,  the  type  of  the  third  group  of  basket  willows,  is  of  more 
slender  habit  and  more  precarious  to  grow  than  those  previously  named  ; 
indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  none  but  profoisional  willow  growers  can 
deni  Jwith  them  profitably.  'I'lioy  grow  well  in  sandy  loam,  and  will  do 
inoilcrately  well  in  a gravelly  soil.  'I’hore  are  more  than  twenty  varieties  of 
tins  groui),  but  only  two  that  grow  well  in  Scotland,  S.  purpurea,  and  S. 
Kirksi  ; tho  latter  is  known  by  nurserymen  under  tho  name  of  Whipcord. 
1 he  (leir  and  f.  r this  willow  is  somewhat  lim  ted,  and  it  cannot  tl'cr.dore  ho 
recornmemled  foi-  general  'ultivati  ui. 


Conditions  of  Growth.— One  of  the  first  and  most  important  is  that  no 
willow  intended  either  for  poles,  timber,  or  for  basket  work,  can  he  profit- 
f n s«'amp  or  in  waterlogged  land.  No  reasonable  amount 

ot  Hooding  nor  of  artificial  irrigation  will  injure  willows,  provided  the  water 
can  get  away  and  not  remain  to  become  stagnant.  Another  matter  of  im- 
portance is  the  careful  selection  of  cuttings.  When  forming  a new  plantation, 
not  only  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  best  kinds,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance 
to  take  care  that  there  is  no  mixing  of  different  varieties.  Not  only  each 
species,  but  each  variety,  must  be  kept  distinct ; any  mixture  of  sorts  is  fatal 
to  success.  Mixed  basket  willows,  however  good  each  sort  may  be,  are  of 
small  value  ; besides,  no  two  varieties  grow  precisely  alike  ; one  'variety 
always  overpowers  the  other,  and  uniformity  of  crop  is  destroyed.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  from  either  one  or  two-year-old  twigs.  If  taken  from  one- 
year-olds,  not  more  than  three  cuttings  must  be  taken  from  any  rod,  however 
large  it  may  be,  for  if  large  there  is  a risk  of  the  top  not  being  sufficiently 
ripe  to  grow  ; but  if  taken  from  two-year-old  twigs  they  may  be  cut  up  to 
the  extreme  growth  of  the  first  year.  The  recognized  length  for  cuttings  is 
12  inches  ; the  thick  ones  may  be  one  or  two  inches  longer,  and  the  thin  ones 
one  or  two  inches  shorter.  They  should  be  cleanly  cut,  without  any  splinter, 
and  with  one  ’stroke  of  the  knife.  The  trade  price  for  cutting  is  lOs.  per 

1.000  for  mixed  or  unselected  sorts,  and  15s.  per  1,000  for  guaranteed  sorts. 
The  number  of  cuttings  per  imperial  acre  should  range  from  20,000  to  .30,000. 
Professionals  often  plant  many  more,  but  the  extra  care  involved  by  so  doing 
would  not  do  for  general  practice.  'The  following  distances  at  which  cuttings 
inay  be  planted  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  general  purposes  : — -Salix 
viminalis,  20  in.  by  16  in. ; S.  triandra,  18  in.  by  15  in.  ; S.  purpurea,  16  in. 
by  13  in.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  follow  a hard  and  fast  rule  in  plant- 
ing ; something  in  all  cases  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  planter. 
Therefore,  in  giving  the  distances  just  named  it  is  with  the  idea  that  a 
margin  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  person  who  has  the  work  in  hand.  It 
may  however  be  said  that  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  overdose  than  over- 
wide planting  when  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  a basket  willow  depends 
more  upon  the  twigs  being  long,  straight,  and  clean  than  it  does  upon  the 
toughness  and  elasticity.  All  basket  willows  grow  crooked  and  covered  with 
lateral  twigs  when  too  much  space  is  allowed  ; and  for  the  same  reason  they 
are  not  of  much  value  when  grown  in  long  narrow  plantations.  To  be  good 
they  must  be  massed,  and  receive  light  and  air  from  above,  and  not  at  the  side. 

Land  for  Planting. — In  the  preparation  of  this  much  must  be  left  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  work.  Where  steam  power  or  horse  power  can  be 
applied,  it  is  cheaper  than  the  spade  and  quite  as  effective.  The  chief  thing 
to  insist  upon  is  that,  by  whatever  means  it  is  done,  the  hard  pan  or  subsoil 
must  be  broken  up  to  a depth  of  12  in.  to  14  in.,  and  the  surface  brought  into 
a good  free  mould  before  planting.  The  planting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  free  from  frost  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the 
end  of  March.  There  are  some  advantages  in  early  planting,  but  those 
advantages  chiefly  arise  from  having  the  work  well  in  hand,  for  if  deterred, 
the  spring  frosts  may  necessitate  the  work  being  done  under  unfavourable 
conditions  ; but  in  so  far  as  the  ensuing  crop  is  concerned  it  is  of  very  little 
importance.  When  the  land  is  in  suitable  condition  the  cuttings  are  easily 
planted.  The  palm  of  the  right  hand  should  be  protected  by  leather,  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  them  down  to  the  required  depth ; and  when  pushed  in 
the  soil  must  be  firmly  trodden  around  them,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  or 
bark  them  in  so  doing.  Many  cuttings  die  from  this  being  imperfectly  done. 

I regard  this  as  of  so  much  importance  that  I always  appoint  one  man  to 
attend  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  work  is  neatly  and  uniformly 
done.  The  whole  operation  is  simple  ; each  man  will  plant  from  2,000  to 

3.000  cuttings  in  a day  when  he  has  got  used  to  the  work.  After  planting, 
the  land  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  This  is  especially  important  for  tho 
first  two  years,  after  which  time  less  attention  will  suffice.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  if  a profit  is  to  be  made  by  growing  willows  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  struggle  for  their  existence  against  weeds. 

The  First  Crop  of  willows  is  seldom  of  much  value  ; but  however  poor 
it  may  be,  it  must  be  harvested  or  cut  off ; for  if  it  was  allowed  to  stand  over 
until  the  second  year  the  united  produce  of  the  two  years  would  be  nearly 
worthless.  If  the  first  year’s  crop  be  carefully  cut,  without  disturbing  the 
rooted  cuttings,  the  second  crop  will  be  of  considerable  value,  from  which 
time  there  will  be  a gradual  increase  of  value  up  to  four  or  five  years,  and 
should  all  circumstances  be  favourable,  a plantation  of  S.  viminalis  should 
last  (without  replanting)  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  a plantation  of  S. 
triandra  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  a plantation  of  S.  purpurea 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  All  willows  for  basket  work  should  be  cut  as 
early  in  the  winter  as  possible  after  the  leaf  has  fallen.  The  knife  used  for 
cutting  is  shaped  like  a sickle,  but  not  so  large  in  the  circle,  and  in  using 
it  the  cut  is  made  from  the  ground  upward,  the  left  arm  encircling,  and  the 
hand  grasping  the  twigs  whilst  the  cut  is  made.  The  grass  and  weeds 
must  be  shaken  out  of  the  twigs  before  they  are  tied  into  bundles,  for  if 
this  is  not  done  the  willows  are  apt  to  mildew.  The  size  of  bundle  that  is 
most  convenient  for  moving  about  is  36  in.  in  circumference  at  the  band. 
The  bundles  must  be  tightly  tied,  and  the  band  should  be  12  in.  from  the 
root  ends.  Tho  appearance  of  the  willows  is  much  improved  by  neat  and 
uniform  tying,  and  extra  care  in  this  operation  will  not  be  thrown  away 
when  they  arc  offered  for  sale.  As  soon  as  tied  they  should  bo  carried  off  tho 
ground  and  set  on  end  ; and  in  this  state  they  are  ready  for  market. 

The  Cost  for  Willow  Planting  under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be 
stated  at  ,€25  per  acre  for  Salix  viminalis,  .€30  per  acre  for  S.  triandra,  and 
.€35  per  acre  for  S.  purpurea,  and  when  let  by  contract  this  is  the  usual  price. 
The  current  expenses  attending  cultivation  will  be  as  follows,  under  ordinary 
conditions  ; — 


Weeding  per  acre 
Cutting  and  tying 
Rent  and  taxes  ... 
Interest  on  outlay 
Deterioration 
Jucideulal  expenses 


€1  0 0 

1 10  0 

2 10  0 

1 5 0 

1 5 0 

1 (t  0 


€8  10  0 


'I’ho  value  of  willow  crops  will  range  from  €10  to  .€20  per  .aero,  according 
to  tho  state  of  trade  and  tho  seasons.  Occasionally  they  are  worth  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  But  I should  not  advise  any  0110  about  to  plant  to 
base  their  calculations  upon  extreme  profits,  lest  diH.a])i)nintment  miBUo.  A 
good  return  for  the  outlay  may  be  relied  niion  in  tho  aver.ago  of  years,  and  it 
may  safely  bo  said  tliatfow,  if  any,  ei’ops  will  give  better  resnlt'',  provid  d the 
rules  hero  laid  down  are  duly  (disei  ced. 
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SHOUT  NO'LT<:S  UOU  SMALL  OAUDLNS. 

lly  Tiik  Vicar's  Oardunur. 

Cark  ok  Lawnh. 

The  present  time,  when  tiio  weather  is  mild,  is  a good  time  to  oxamino  the 
lawn,  and  where  there  are  any  depressions  to  have  them  filled  up.  This 
can  be  done  by  taking  oil’  the  turf  and  lilling  up  the  hole  with  some  good 
earth,  so  as  to  make  tho  surface  level.  This  will  not  only  add  to  the 
appearance  ot  the  lawn,  but  tho  mowing  machine  will  make  bettor  work  on 
a level  surface  than  on  uneven  ground.  Whore  new  surface  turfs  are  used 
they  should  bo  cut  as  near  as  possible  one  uniform  thickness,  or  tho 
surface  cannot  bo  laid  level.  Now  is  a good  time  to  remove  any  perennial 
weeds  from  tho  grass,  such  as  dandelions  and  plantains.  The  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  dig  them  out  with  a long-bladed  knife,  and 
put  a pinch  of  salt  in  the  hole  to  destroy  tho  roots  that  are  loft  in  tho 
ground.  A capital  dressing  for  lawns  where  tho  soil  is  poor  is  one  pre- 
pared with  one  bushel  of  fine  earth,  one  bushel  of  wood-ashes,  and  one 
gallon  of  soot,  well  mixed  together  and  spread  evenly  on  the  surface: 
this  quantity  will  suffice  for  spreading  over  six  square  yards  of  ground.  As 
a rule,  the  lawns  that  produce  the  most  daisies  are  in  an  impoverished  con- 
dition, and  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  rid  of  the  daisies  than  dressing  the 
surface  with  manure  in  the  autumn  and  again  in  the  early  spring.  Short 
well-rotted  stable  manure  laid  on  the  surface  in  October  soon  has  its 
goodness  washed  into  the  earth  by  the  autumn  rains,  and  another  light 
dressing  of  the  same  material  in  the  month  of  February  is  very  beneficial. 
Once  compel  the  grass  to  grow  and  the  daisies  will  gradually  disappear. 

Pruning  Shrubs. 

Where  any  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  have  outgrown  their  allotted 
space,  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  do  any  cutting  back 
that  may  be  necessary,  as  the  young  growth  that  will  soon  be  made  will 
quickly  hide  any  unsightly  places  resulting  from  the  pruning.  The 
common  laurel  is  a very  unruly  growing  shrub  if  left  alone  to  spread  in 
its  own  way.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  accommodating  plant  for  the 
pruner  to  operate  upon,  for  if  the  very  argest  branches  are  cut  back  they 
will  break  out  into  fresh  growth  with  remarkable  freedom.  The  Portugal 
laurel  is  not  quite  so  accommodating,  although  the  young  branches  may 
be  pruned  without  risk,  as  they  will  break  into  growth  again  immediately 
if  the  pruning  is  done  this  month.  Where  any  shrubs  are  growing  into 
the  walks  they  should  now  be  cut  back,  and  very  often  it  will  give  the 
work  a better  appearance  if  the  other  parts  of  the  plants  are  cut  in  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  a little  judicious  pruning  will  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  shrubs.  The  removal  of  a straggling  branch  or 
two  will  often  convert  an  ill-formed  bush  into  a handsome  specimen. 
Ivy  on  walls  or  buildings  should  now  be  cut  back  where  it  has  overgrown 
the  space. 

Flower  Beds. 

Flower  beds  that  are  occupied  with  spring-flowering  plants  should 
now  have  a general  cleaning.  Where  the  edges  have  become  uneven  or 
any  way  out  of  shape,  the  edging  knife  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  grass  shears  to  set  matters  right.  Where  the  plants  have  their  roots 
near  the  surface  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  with 
the  hands,  and  where  there  are  any  losses  amongst  the  plants  the  spaces 
should  be  filled  up,  if  there  are  reserve  stocks,  without  any  delay.  All  weeds 
or  dead  leaves  should  be  cleared  oflf  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  of 
the  surface  between  the  plants  moved  up  an  inch  in  depth.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  any  of  the  violas  that  are  intended  for  summer 
flowering  in  the  beds  or  borders.  At  this  time  of  year  violas  may  be 
increased  in  a very  simple  way.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  up  the 
old  plants  and  divide  them  into  two  or  more  portions,  but  each  part 
should  have  a portion  of  roots  attached  to  it.  In  selecting  the  pieces  for 
planting  again,  choose  those  from  the  outside  of  the  old  tuft,  as  they  are 
the  youngest  and  will  invariably  grow  stronger  and  flower  more  pro- 
fusely than  those  pieces  from  the  middle. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

By  AV.  Kemp. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  single  dahlias  surpass  the  varieties 
with  double  flowers,  and  those  who  assert  that  they  do  so  show  a want 
of  knowledge  of  the  florists’  art,  and  a large  amount  of  prejudice.  To 
my  mind , the  single  Rud  double  dahlias  do  not  come  into  competition 
■vAth  each  other,  so  distinct  are  they,  and  we  shall  perhaps  best  further 
the  cause  of  floriculture  by  considering  their  claims  apart,  and  avoidinc^ 
the  institution  of  comparisons.  But  if  the  single  dahlias  do  not  surpass 
the  noble  show  flowers  which  produce  such  a grand  effect  upon  the 
exhibition  stage,  or  the  bright  and  elegant  little  pompones,  which  pre- 
sent such  a charming  appearance  when  staged  in  bouquets  with  their 
foliage,  and  tell  so  well  in  large  decorations  ; they  possess  much  merit, 
and  should  be  rather  extensively  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden  and  for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  I would  even  go  a step  further 
and  suggest  that  they  are  worthy  of  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
managers  of  horticultural  exhibitions;  for,  as  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  at  the  me^opolitan  and  other  gatherings,  a good  stand  of  flowers 
IS  exceedingly  efective.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  of  the 
Nations  Dahlia  Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  September 
next,  will  not  overlook  them,  and  further,  that,  if  they  do  provide  a 
class  for  them  they  will  stipulate  that  they  shall  be  shown  with  foliac^e 
as  cut  from  the  plant.^  When  staged,  as  I have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  seen  them,  without  foliage  and  the  florets  resting  upon  the 
board,  toey  have  a wretched  appearance,  and  there  could  not  probably 
be  any  better  way  of  bringing  them  into  disrepute  than  by  showing  them 
in  that  way. 

Long  before  any  noise  was  made  about  single  dahlias  the  older  kinds 
Ail  ^ garden,  and  I used  to  grow  a dozen  plants  or  so  of 

MIja,  toccmea,  and  Lutea,  which  have  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow  flowers 


respectively,  because  their  flowers  were  found  so  useful  for  indoor  d<;co- 
rations  from  tho  beginning  of  August  until  tho  frost  cut  them  down. 

I also  raised  a few  seedlings  most  years,  and  several  that  I selected  are 
decidedly  superior  to  tho  parents,  but  in  my  opinion  not  distinct  enough 
to  send  out.  Some  of  my  selected  seedlings  have  flowers  of  a smaller  size 
than  the  types  they  represent,  and  although  they  cannot  bo  rightly  regarded 
as  improvements,  wo  value  them  as  highly  as  those  tho  blooms  of 
which  have  been  improved  in  size  and  shape.  Tho  raising  of  tho  single 
dahlias  from  seed  is  a very  simple  matter,  and  as  the  seed  is  now 
plentiful  and  obtainable  at  a very  reasonable  rate  it  affords  a ready 
means  of  raising  a stock.  Seed  can  bo  purchased  in  separate  colours  or  in 
mixture,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  work  up  a largo  stock  tho  best  course 
will  bo  to  buy  a packet  of  each  of  tho  three  leading  colours,  namely,  white, 
scarlet,  and  yellow.  There  will  bo  a considerable  variation  in  tho  size, 
shape,  and  tone  of  the  flowers  of  the  seedlings,  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  there  will  not  bo  many  decidedly  poor,  and  the  amateur  may 
plant  them  in  his  flower  border  with  the  full  assurance  of  their  adding 
in  some  degree  to  its  attractions.  A very  important  point  in  raising 
dahlias  from  seed  is  to  sow  early  enough  to  have  strong  plants  by  tho 
end  of  May.  It  is  best  to  make  the  sowing  at  the  end  of  February  or 
very  early  in  March,  because  when  delayed  long  after  the  middle  of  tho 
current  month  there  will  not  be  much  chance  of  tho  plants  producing 
sufficient  flowers  in  the  following  summer  to  make  an  effective  display. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  raising  of  seedling  dahlias,  but  as  so 
few  amateurs  and  young  gardeners  have  had  much  practical  experience 
in  the  work,  some  details  will  perhaps  bo  useful.  I invariably  sow  my 
seed  in  five-inch  pots,  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  are  properly  drained. 
We  fill  them  to  rather  more  than  one-third  of  their  depth  with  crocks, 
and  then  put  in  enough  light  sandy  soil  to  fill  them,  when  it  is  pressed 
moderately  firm,  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  rim.  When  we 
prepare  a mixture  specially  we  employ  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in 
equal  proportions,  and  it  is  found  to  answer  very  well.  The  surface  is 
made  quite  level,  and  the  seed  distributed  evenly  over  it,  and  covered 
very  lightly  with  a little  of  the  finest  of  the  prepared  mixture.  A 
cucumber  pit  is  a capital  place  for  the  seed  pots,  as  the  heat  is  favourable 
to  the  quick  germination  of  the  seed,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
atmospheric  humidity,  highly  conducive  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young 
seedlings.  After  they  have  acquired  a moderate  degree  of  strength,  and 
before  they  have  become  crowded,  they  are  pricked  off  into  pots  of  the 
same  size  as  those  in  which  the  seed  was  sown,  and  from  six  to  eight  put 
in  each.  They  remain  in  these  until  the  leaves  begin  to  touch,  and  are 
then  put  singly  in  three-inch  pots.  As  soon  as  they  have  recovered  they 
are  removed  to  cooler  quarters  and  gradually  hardened  off.  When  the 
cucumber  pit  is  at  all  crowded  we  remove  the  seedling  dahlias  to  a struc- 
ture in  which  tho  temperature  is  lower  before  potting  them  off ; but  as 
it  is  essential  to  grow  them  on  freely  at  first  it  is  best  to  delay  the 
removal  until  afterwards.  When  potting  them  off  I use  good  loam  to 
which  a liberal  proportion  of  nicely-rotted  manure  has  been  added. 

Those  who  would  rather  confine  their  attention  to  the  named  varie- 
ties should,  if  they  possess  the  conveniences  for  striking  the  cuttings,  buy 
pot  roots  now  of  as  many  sorts  as  they  can  obtain  of  those  they  select. 
The  pot  roots  can  be  packed  and  sent  by  rail  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  a 
stock  can  be  worked  up  from  them  at  a small  cost.  There  is  also  the 
great  advantage  of  the  cultivator  having  the  plants  under  his  care  from 
the  first,  and  growing  them  on  steadily  in  a cool  temperature.  In 
starting  with  dry  roots  put  them  separately,  if  only  one  of  each  is 
obtained,  in  five-inch  pots  ; but  if  there  are  two  or  three  of  each  they 
may  be  put  together  in  pans  of  a suitable  diameter.  In  both  cases  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions  should  be  used,  and 
the  roots  should  have  the  help  of  a brisk  bottom  heat.  In  a comparatively 
short  time  they  will  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  the  young 
shoots  may  be  taken  off  close  to  the  base,  and  inserted  singly  without 
any  preparation  beyond  having,  if  necessary,  the  two  lower  leaves 
removed.  But  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  as  large  a stock  as  possible 
from  roots,  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  made 
three  joints,  and  be  cut  off  close  under  the  second.  Two  breaks  will  be 
obtained  from  each  of  the  joints  that  remain,  and  these  in  due  course 
can  be  taken  off  and  struck.  The  usual  practice  of  inserting  the  cuttings 
in  thumb  pots  is  a good  one,  and  can  be  well  recommended,  but  if  more 
convenient  they  can  be  put  several  together  in  others  of  larger  size, 
and  potted  off  separately  when  struck.  Whether  singly  in  thumbs  or 
five  or  six  together  in  five-inch  pots,  they  should  be  transferred  to  large 
sixties  as  soon  as  they  are  furnished  with  a few  roots,  and,  like  the  seed- 
lings, have  the  help  of  a substantial  compost.  It  would  be  an  advan- 
tage if  they  could  be  shifted  into  five-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  but  there  are  few  gardens  in  which  either  the  time  can  be 
allowed  for  the  work  or  the  space  spared  for  the  plants. 

Both  seedlings  and  plants  raised  from  cuttings  ought  to  have  a place 
in  a pit  from  which  the  frost  can  be  readily  excluded,  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  removed  from  the  cucumber  or  propa- 
gating pit.  They  should  also  be  near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a free  circulation 
of  air,  with  full  exposure  in  genial  weather  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  bear 
it.  Like  the  pompone  and  show  dahlias,  those  with  single  flowers 
require  a sunny  position,  and  should  have  a moderately  rich  soil. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  established  varieties : — Alba,, 
white  ; Amaranth,  rich  amaranth,  the  florets  yellow  at  the  base  ; Auran- 
tiaca,  orange-yellow ; Cervantesi,  orange- scarlet ; Coccinea,  bright- 
scarlet  ; Lutea,  rich  yellow  ; Morning  Star,  crimson-scarlet ; Mulberry, 
rich  maroon  ; Fainted  Lady,  lilac-pink ; Paragon,  maroon,  the  florets 
evenly  margined  with  magenta-purple ; Perfecta,  crimson-scarlet ; 
Scarlet  Gem,  scarlet,  and  Yellow  Gem,  yellow. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kemel  filing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  &c. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— [Aovt.] 
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EVEliLASTING  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER  BOUQUETS. 

Evkklastinos  form  such  charming  winter  ornaments  for  the  drawing 
room  and  the  dining  room  sideboard  that  where  floral  decorations  in  tho 
dwelling  house  are  in  constant  request  a good  assortment  should  be 
grown.  They  are  not  perhaps  of  so  much  importance  in  gardens  where 
the  conveniences  exist  for  the  production  of  a constant  succession  of  cut 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  months  as  in  those  in  which  the  forcing 
pit  has  no  place,  but  they  should  be  grown  according  to  individual 
requirements  in  gardens  of  all  classes.  With  but  little  manipulation  and 
the  exercise  of  a fair  degree  of  taste  bouquets  and  baskets  may  be 
arranged  that  will  add  to  tho  attractions  of  the  most  elaborately- 
decorated  and  splendidly- furnished  drawing  room,  or  brighten  up  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  plainly-furnished  cottage  parlour  as  the  case 
may  be.  Much  more  pleasing  and  elegant  are  the  bouquets  of  ever- 
lastings than  many  of  the  so-called  ornaments  which  too  often  have  a 
place  in  the  reception  rooms  of  the  middle-class  villa,  and  considering 
with  what  little  trouble  and  expense  a good  supply  of  flowers  may  be 
had,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  ladies  of  the  household  do  not  see 
that  a small  breadth  is  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  a few  of  the  choicer 
kinds.  The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small ; so  small  in  fact  that  a collec- 
tion of  twelve  or  twenty  kinds  could  be  had  for  a mere  trifle,  and  the 
cultural  details  are  of  the  simplest  possible  character.  A few  of  the 
sorts  may  be  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  a small  proportion 
require  the  shelter  of  glass  ; whilst  others,  and  they  are  perhaps  the 
majority,  require  the  aid  of  glass  during  the  early  stages  of  growth 
only. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  course  in  the  cultivation  of  everlastings 
specially  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  winter  decorations  is  to  sow  early 
in  March  the  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  place  in  a frame  in  which  the 
warmth  is  sufficient  to  assist  the  seed  to  germinate  within  a reasonable 
time  of  the  sowing  being  made  ; then  in  the  case  of  those  to  be  grown 
outside  to  prick  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  harden  off  and  in  due  course  plant  out.  Those  to  be  grown  in  pots 
should  also  be  pricked  off  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  economize 
space,  which  is  usually  very  precious  in  March  and  April,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  becoming  crowded  be  put  separately  in  three-inch  pots.  Those 
grown  outside  should  be  planted  in  a bed  or  border  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
or  in  some  rather  out-of-the-way  position,  in  preference  to  putting  them 
in  a prominent  part  of  the  flower  garden.  The  everlastings,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  not  so  attractive  during  the  summer  season  as  a host  of 
bedding  and  other  flowering  plants  which  are  then  at  their  best,  and  the 
blooms  must,  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  bouquets 
and  other  decorations,  be  cut  before  they  are  fully  expanded  ; therefore  a 
portion  only  of  the  flowers  will  remain  until  they  attain  their  full 
development,  and  the  few  that  will  be  left  will  certainly  appear  to  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  the  phloxes,  annual  and  perennial,  zonal 
pelargoniums,  asters,  zinnias,  and  other  subjects  that  could  be  mentioned. 
Those  which  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  borders  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  like  most  other  free-growing 
plants  they  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  a soil  that  is  rather 
rich  and  open.  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  it  will  suffice  to  apply  a rather 
liberal  dressing  of  some  fertilizing  agent  such  as  well-rotted  stable  manure 
or  leaf-mould  a short  time  before  putting  out  the  plants.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  heavy  a good  dressing  of  river  sand  or  road  drift  will  be  of 
service  in  keeping  it  open  to  allow  the  roots  to  run  freely.  The  position 
selected  must  not  be  shaded  or  overhung  with  trees. 

Aceoclinium  EOSEtTM  and  Acroclinium  album  are  both  most  desir- 
able, for,  unlike  some  others,  they  are  eminently  attractive  when  growing, 
and  the  flowers  are  most  useful  for  winter  decorations.  They  must  have 
greenhouse  culture,  as  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  outside. 
Sow  the  seed  of  these  in  pans,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  put  them  in  small  sixties,  three  in  each,  and  when  they  are  well 
established  shift  into  five  or  six  inch  pots.  Use  a compost  consisting  of 
six  parts  of  loam,  two  of  manure,  and  one  of  sand.  If  no  manure  from 
the  stable  or  hotbed  is  available  use  Clay’s  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a 
largo  double  handful  to  a barrowful  of  soil.  As  this  manure  is  of  great 
strength,  it  is  very  important  to  add  a very  small  proportion,  and  after- 
wards, if  the  plants  require  a little  stimulation,  a good  pinch  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  then  pricked  in  will  ensure  a most 
vigorous  growth.  The  plants  can  remain  in  the  pit  until  they  are 
coming  into  bloom  and  ready  for  the  conservatory,  or  they  can  be  taken 
to  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  The  typical  form,  which 
bears  flowers  of  a rich  rosy  purple  colour,  is  tho  most  useful  of  tho  two 
both  for  the  conservatory  and  in  a cut  state. 

Ammobium  alatum  is  a perennial  and  reputed  hardy ; but  practically  it 
is  only  half-hardy,  and  the  greatest  success  will  be  obtained  by  growing 
it  as  an  annual.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
plants  will  furnish  a sufficient  supply  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a pan  and  the  plants  be  pricked  off  into  a box 
and  bo  put  out  as  soon  as  they  are  moderately  strong.  It  is  a good 
plan,  when  it  can  bo  done  conveniently,  to  sow  the  seed  in  July,  prick 
tho  seedlings  oil’  into  a box  as  in  tho  spring,  and  then  winter  them  in  a 
cold  frame  and  plant  out  early  in  April.  'There  is  a very  lino  variety 
under  the  name  of  A.  ululnm  ijraiulijUrni.m,  which  has  much  larger 
flowers  than  the  specific  form,  but  as  yet  tho  seed  is  very  much  dearer. 

1 1 KLlc/tRYHUMS  form  a most  valuable  group,  and  in  some  respects  are 
to  bo  preferred  to  any  of  tho  other  subjects.  'They  possess  tho  advan- 
tages of  being  strong  in  growth  and  hardy  in  constitution,  and  they  jjro- 
diico  in  groat  profusion  flowers  of  largo  size  and  attractive  in  colouring. 
'They  are  especially  suitable  for  those  who  have  no  glass  in  their  gardens, 
as  a stock  can  bo  obtained  t>y  sowing  tho  seed  in  tho  border.  Hut  owing 
to  the  importance  of  gathering  the  Howors  before  the  summer  is  too  far 
advanced,  it  is  much  better  to  raise  tho  plants  under  glass  when  it  can 
be  conveniently  done,  and  have  them  strong  by  the  end  of  May,  'I’lio 
seed  should  be  sown  in  jnuis,  and  the  seedlings  l)0  pricked  olf  about  two 


and  a half  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes,  or  on  a bed  in  a cold  frame. 
Tho  soil  with  which  the  boxes  are  filled  or  tho  bed  made  up  should  bo 
rather  rich,  to  encourage  a free  growth.  In  planting  them,  lift  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  put  them  in  their  place  in  tho 
border  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  the  work  being  properly  per- 
formed. It  will  be  well  to  plant  in  moderately  rich  soil,  and  as  they  all 
grow  rather  strong  the  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  tho  character  of  tho  soil. 
The  most  useful  of  the  comparatively  large  numbers  of  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion are  the  following  : — HaUchryanm  hracteatum,  light  yellow ; 
II.  hracteatnm  alhnm,  white  ; II.  compositum  roseum,  rose  ; H.  compositum 
luteum,  yellow ; II.  compositum  coccineum,  bright  red  ; II.  compositum 
nanum  atrococcineum,  crimson,  and  the  white,  yellow,  golden,  scarlet, 
and  purple  forms  of  II.  monstrosum.  The  so-called  scarlet-crimson 
and  purple  varieties  are  very  effective  and  most  desirable,  although  the 
colours  do  not  approach  in  richness  the  purples,  crimsons,  and  scarlets 
we  have  in  the  flowers  of  other  classes  of  plants.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  helichrysums  attain  a height  averaging  two  feet. 

Heliptekums  produce  flowers  of  great  beauty.  They  are  unfortu- 
nately too  tender  to  be  grown  out  of  doors  excepting  in  the  south  and 
west,  and  on  warm  soils  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  They 
will  afford  an  ample  return  for  any  extra  attention  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  March  in  pans  or  pots, 
and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  put  those  to  be  grown  out  of 
doors  single  in  small  sixties.  The  stock  to  be  grown  in  pots  should  be 
put  in  large  sixties,  three  plants  in  a pot,  and  be  shifted  into  six-inch  pots 
when  they  are  well  rooted.  For  the  latter  a compost  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  the  acrocliniums  should  be  provided,  and  they  ought 
to  have  a light  and  airy  position  in  a pit  or  in  the  greenhouse.  Those  to 
be  grown  outside  should  have  a warm  sunny  position,  and  be  planted 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart.  Helipterum  corymhiferum  and  H. 
Sandfordi  are  the  most  desirable,  and  of  the  two  the  last-mentioned  is  the 
best  known.  One  of  the  essential  points  in  growing  the  helipterums  out 
of  doors  is  to  have  strong  examples  in  readiness  for  planting  in  the 
second  or  third  week  of  May. 

PoLYCOLYMNA  Stuaeti,  although  of  less  importance  than  some  of  the 
other  things  mentioned,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  hardy  and  free  in  growth.  It  can  be  grown  entirely  out 
of  doors  with  a full  assurance  of  success  by  sowing  the  seed  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  and  it  can  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  or  in  a nursery  bed.  The  plants  attain  a height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  should  be  put  about  a foot  apart  each  way. 

Rhodanthes  are  in  some  respects  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  ever- 
lastings that  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  are  certainly  the  most 
useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  They  do  best  when  out  of 
doors  in  a warm  sunny  position  and  on  a comparatively  light  soil.  The 
beginning  of  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and  to  avoid  the  work 
of  pricking  or  potting  off  fill  a given  number  of  small  sixties  with  a light 
sandy  mixture,  and  put  about  four  seeds  in  each.  When  the  plants  are 
well  above  the  surface  remove  all  but  the  two  strongest  in  each  pot,  and 
at  the  end  of  May  plant  out  nine  or  ten  inches  apart  each  way  without 
separating  them.  In  raising  a stock  for  the  conservatory  prepare  as 
many  five-inch  pots  as  required  by  putting  a few  crocks  in  the  bottom 
and  filling  with  a light  rich  compost  consisting  of  loam,  manure,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  ; sow  about'ten  or  twelve  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  lightly 
cover  with  a little  fine  soil.  If  the  plants  are  wanted  in  bloom  on  an 
early  date,  the  seed  pots  may  be  placed  in  a w.arm  pit ; but  tho  seed  will 
soon  germinate  and  the  plants  come  along  freely  in  an  unheated  frame. 
In  all  cases  they  must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  a moderate 
amount  of  air,  because  of  their  tendency  to  become  drawn  and  weak. 
The  best  for  pot  culture  is  Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  and  with  R.  maculata 
is  well  adapted  for  supplying  cut  flowers. 

Waitzias  require  to  be  raised  rather  earlier  than  most  of  the  others 
mentioned,  for  unless  tho  plants  are  of  a proper  degree  of  strength  to 
put  out  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a full  measure  of  success.  Waitzia  acuminata,  yellow  and  purple  ; 
W.  aurca,  yellow,  IF.  corymbosa,  white  and  rose,  and  W.  grandiflora , 
yellow  ; are  the  most  desirable.  They  should  be  grown  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  helichrysum. 

Xeeanthemums  should  also  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
helichrysums,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  details.  They  are  of 
quick  growth  and  robust  habit,  and  range  from  two  to  throe  feet  in 
height.  The  purple,  white,  and  yellow  forms  of  Xeranlhemum  animum 
are  all  good.  G.  S. 


Stains  Poe  Wood, — Of  all  methods  yet  invented  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing, decorating,  and  preserving  white  woods,  such  for  instanee  as  pine  .and 
deal,  when  used  for  interior  work,  there  is  none  to  equal  in  simplicity, 
durability,  and  economy  | that  of  staining ) using  the  cheap  chemical  fluids 
known  as  “Stephens’s  Stains  for  Wood.”  These  preparations  when^applied 
on  white  woods  do  not  conceal  tho  natural  grain,  as  paints  would  do.  Tho 
grain  of  a piece  of  pine,  as  our  re.aders  aro  .awaro,  boars  a very  clo.so  ro- 
Buinblancu  to  that  of  walnut .all  that  is  required  to  make  tho  rosoinblanco 
complete  is  to  give  to  tho  pine  a durablo  transparent  walnut  colour,  and  that 
is  just  what  staining  not  only  professed  to  do,  but  actually  accomplishes. 
'I’ho  same  remark  apjdies  to  a piece  of  deal  of  bold  grain  when  stained  in 
imitation  of  mahogany  or  oak,  and  it  would  rcipiiro  a person  well  versed  in 
tho  respective  grains  of  tho  woods  stained  and  thoso  it  is  sought  to  imit.ato 
to  distinguish  the  dill'erenec.  Stains  have  for  many  years  pa.st  boon  oxlon- 
sivoly  used  in  tho  decoration  of  churches  and  other  iniblio  buildings,  and  aro 
now  more  especially  enqiloyed  in  tho  arlistio  decoration  of  tho  better  class 
of  dwelling  houses,  the  aisthetio  taste  of  whoso  ooeupants  enabh’S  them  to 
n)iprceiato  at  its  [iropor  value  so  natural  and  economical  a modo  of  decoration. 
It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  Mr.  Htophens,  whoso  name  has 
been  HO  long  and  intiiuately  associaled  with  “stains  for  wood,”  has  received 
I the  <lolil  Modal  at  Adelaide  for  his  well-known  manufaetiires. 
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Calls  at  fiui'snlcs. 


MESSRS.  J.  VEITCII  AND  SONS’,  KINOS  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

F tlio  iiiiuiy  attractions  altonloJ  by  Moesrs.  Veitch’s  iinmenso  establiah- 
lui'nt  at  Cliolsca,  those  of  special  iuiportanco  at  the  i)rcsont  moment  are  the 
orchids  and  amaryllis,  of  both  of  which  there  are  now  splendid  displays. 

1 ho  collection  of  orchids,  as  is  so  well  known,  is  alike  remarkable  for  its 
extent,  richness  in  varietal  forms,  and  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
individual  examples,  and  there  is  now  an  immense  number  of  specimens  in 
bloom,  comprising  not  a few  remarkable  for  their  r.arity  and  extreme 
beauty.  Tho  amaryllis  represent  almost  a new  feature,  for  although  these 
magnificent  tlowers  have  received  special  attention  at  Chelsea  for  some 
years  past,  as  e.xemplitied  by  the  splendid  collections  exhibited  by  the  firm 
at  South  Kensington,  in  no  season  has  there  been  such  an  effective  display 
at  any  one  time  as  at  this  moment. 

The  Sreat  increase  in  the  extent  and  attractiveness  of  the  collection  of 
amaryllis  is  in  a largo  measure  due  to  the  immense  number  of  seedlino's 
that  are  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  the  higher  quality  of  their 
flowers.  The  general  effect  is  also  considerably  enhanced  by  the  more 
perfect  development  of  the  flowers  of  varieties  selected  in  previous  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  vigour  of  the  bulbs.  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  state  that  during  the  past  five  or  six  years 
Alessrs.  Veitchhave  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  improvement  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  amaryllis,  and  have  raised  some  thousands  of 
seedlings.  From  the_  first  the  chief  object  they  had  in  view,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  to  raise  a race  of  flowers  that  should  combine  effective 
colouring  with  large  size  and  fine  form.  They  aimed  first  of  all,  as  shown 
by  the  earlier  seedlings,  at  obtaining  flowers  of  large  size,  smooth,  and  even 
in  outline,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  flowers 
of  even  higher  quality,  and  rich  and  pure  in  colouring ; and  in  this  they 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  Those  varieties  which  have  been  selected 
for  naming  have  flowers  of  very  large  size,  some  of  the  largest  measuring 
nearly  nine  inches  in  diameter ; they  are  stout  in  texture,  smooth  and  even 
in  outline,  and  the  colour,  of  whatever  shade,  is  exceedingly  pure.  They 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  eliminating,  so  to  speak,  the 
green  colour  which  has  been  so  great  an  objection  in  the  flowers  of 
most  of  the  amaryllis  of  previous  introduction ; and  in  the  chief  of 
the  new  varieties  it  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the  segments.  In 
the  two  large  structures  devoted  to  these  flowers  there  are  between 
S'x  and  seven  thousand  plants  of  various  ages,  and  of  these  about  six 
hundred  are  either  in  bloom  or  show  signs  of  flowering  this  season.  A very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  stock  consists  of  course  of  unbloomed  seed- 
lings ranging  in  age  from  one  year  upwards,  and  as  they  are  the  result  of 
careful  crosses  a considerable  number  of  splendid  varieties  may  be  expected 
to  appear  amongst  them.  Specially  noteworthy  amongst  those  in  bloom 
were  Empress  of  India,  a grand  variety,  with  flowers  of  immense  size  and 
exceptionally  broad  segments,  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  with 
white  centre,  and  white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  segments;  John 
Heal,  named  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  after  their  foreman  who  has  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  the  amaryllis  have  a place,  is  a grand  variety  of 
the  Leopoldi  type,  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size  and  of  a rich  glowing 
crimson  with  broad  white  tips  to  the  segments  ; Jumbo,  deep  crimson,  very 
large  and  fine;  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  magenta-crimson,  very  rich  in  colour; 
Prince  Leopold,  sanguineous  crimson,  superb  in  form  ; Flametta,  brilliant 
scarlet,  very  effective ; Ajax,  deep  brownish  crimson,  a distinct  and  effective 
flower;  Janies  Douglas,  deep  crimson,  very  large  and  fine;  Madame  Antoi- 
nette Sterling,  magenta-crimson,  with  large  white  centre  and  greenish 
tips  ; Firefly,  crimson-scarlet,  bright  and  effective  ; Novelty,  creamy  white 
veined  with  rosy  purple ; Royal  Standard,  deep  crimson  with  white  tips  ; 
The  Siren,  vermilion ; Sybil,  crimson  with  white  tips ; Alice  Gair,  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet ; Grand  Sultan,  rich  crimson  with  white  band  and  white 
breaking  through  a,t  the  lower  part  of  the  segments ; Clio,  orange-red.  a 
distinct  and  effective  shade  of  colour ; Sir  G.  Wolseley,  rich  crimson 
suffused  with  scarlet ; Brilliant,  bright  scarlet,  a very  effectively-coloured 
flower  of  medium  size,  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  pure  white  and  a great 
improvement  upon  the  other  white  varieties. 

Amongst  the  orchids  claiming  special  notice  were — Cypripedium 
marmorophyllum,  a superb  new  hybrid  with  large  flowers,  the  labellum  and 
petals  purple,  and  the  sepals  greenish  veined  with  rose,  the  foKage  very 
beautifully  variegated ; C.  porphyfeum,  a beautiful  hybrid,  with  bright  rosy 
pink  flowers ; Laelia  flammea,  a brilliantly-coloured  hybrid,  the  sepals  and 
petals  bright  nankeen,  the  labellum  yellow  with  large  purple  blotch; 
Dendrobium  splendidissimum,  a handsome  hybrid,  the  flowers  rose, 
with  maroon  blotch  on  the  labellum ; Angraecum  citratum,  of  this 
elegant  little  species  there  were  large  numbers  of  specimens  bearing 
splendidly-developed  spikes;  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Cervantesi,  Dendrobium  crassi- 
node,  D.  Wardi,  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  and  Cattley^  Trianse  were  also 
represented  by  a very  large  number  of  flowering  specimens.  The  rare  and 
remarkably  distinct  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  was  in  bloom,  and  forcibly 
demonstrated  its  wondrous  beauty,  and  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worth! was  especially  good,  as  also  was  the  charming  D.  endocharis. 

In  the  structures  devoted  to  plants  of  recent  introduction  there  is  much 
to  interest  cultivators,  and  owing  to  the  care  and  judgment  evinced  by  the 
firm  in  the  selection  of  novelties  for  distribution,  the  new  plants  are  all 
well  worthy  of  attention.  In  an  intermediate  house  devoted  to  the  fine 
series  of  rhododendrons  raised  at  Chelsea,  of  which  Taylori  is  a well-known 
^pe,  were  two  new  forms  of  the  highest  excellence.  These  were  Maiden’s 
Blush,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  variety,  bearing  finely-formed  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  blush-pink  colour,  with  creamy  white  centre  and  tube,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  a striking  variety  bearing  flowers  of  the  finest  form  and  of  an 
orange-buff  colour,  with  yellow  tube.  In  an  adjoining  structure  the  large 
stocks  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  A.  tenuissimus,  which  will  be 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  were  conspicuous.  The 
first  mentioned,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  is  a dwarf  form  of  the  well-known 
A.  plumosus,  and  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
overpraise  it.  For  furnishing  sprays  for  intermixing  with  flowers  in  a cut 
state  it  is  not  less  useful  than  the  specific  form,  and,  owing  to  its  compact 
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three  weeks.  Prominent  amongst  the  new  plants  with  coloured  leafairo 
were  Croton  Brageanus  and  C.  Cronstadti,  two  narrow-leaved  forms  tha<- 
will  eventually  take  a high  place  in  tho  estimation  of  cultivators.  C 
Brageanus  has  long  flat  leaves  about  one  and  a half  inches  in  width,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length  ; these  have  a rich  rosy  red  maririn 
and  “iJrib.  and  are  marbled  with  yellow  on  a deep  green  ground.  ^C 
Cronstadti  has  leaves  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  fifteen  inches  in  leno-th' 
somewhat  spiral  and  very  gracefully  drooping,  and  tho  upper  surface  is 
richly  variegated  with  golden  yellow  on  a deep  green  ground,  the  under 
surface  suffused  with  deep  purplish  red.  After  the  plants  have  become 
well  established,  and  attained  a height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  the  younir 
leaves  become  almost  entirely  yellow,  and  the  effect  is  exceedingly  good 
As  it  is  very  neat  in  habit  and  does  not  run  up  so  quickly  as  many  other 
01  the  narrow-leaved  varieties,  it  will  prove  of  immense  value  for  the  dinner 
table,  tor  in  richness  of  colouring  and  graceful  outline  it  is  unsurpassed. 


MR.  W.  J.  EPPS’S  PEAT  STORES  AT  RINGWOOD. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Epps,  who  was  formerly  a 
nurseryman  at  Maidstone,  and  latterly  a landscape  gardener  at  Lewisham, 
was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  peat.  In  the  course  of  his 
practical  work  as  a nurseryman,  he  found  that  the  peat  he  had  to  use  for  his 
plants  was  not  of  a nature  suited  to  their  requirements,  and  this  led  him  to 
seek  for  sources  from  which  could  be  drawn  peat  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
also  suitable  for  various  classes  of  plants.  In  this  search,  Mr.  Epps  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  an'intimate  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  soils 
and  their  properties.  To  his  knowledge  of  floriculture  he  had  added  that  of 
chemistry,  and  these  acquirements  in  combination  led  to  the  discovery  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  peat,  some  unsuitable  for  plant  growing.  Mr. 
Epps  finds  the  best  to  be  that  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  bracken  or 
fern  fronds,  which  have  grown  in  old  plantations  of  Scotch  fir ; this  peat 
having  a sharp,  sandy,  shattery,  and  gravelly  subsoil,  well  drained  by 
nature.  This  kind  of  peat  never  becomes  sodden  or  sour,  and  is  unlike 
that  which  is  collected  from  swamps,old  heaths,  commons,  and  moors,  which 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  mosses  and  lichens,  engendering  funo-us,  mildew  and 
disease. 

The  value  of  good  healthy  peat  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  by  gar- 
deners, as  in  peat  taken  from  the  lands  just  described  there  is  an  injurious 
property  which  takes  the  form  of  disease,  having  the  appearance  of  a thick 
whitewash  or  mortar,  sprinkled  over  the  surface  roots  and  base  of  the  stems 
of  the  plants  that  grow  in  it ; causing  canker  and  premature  decay.  This 
disease  may  be  observed  in  passing  over  commons  and  places  covered  with 
heather.  Such  peat  as  this  Mr.  Epps  carefully  avoids : he  knows  too  weU  how 
injurious  it  is  ; for  some  thirty  years  since  he,  when  in  business  as  a nursery- 
man at  Maidstone,  lost  a iMge  quantity  of  young  and  valuable  specimens  of 
heaths,  azaleas,  and  the  like,  through  potting  in  peat  of  this  nature,  and 
that  has  made  him  very  careful  indeed  in  selecting  such  as  is  quite  free 
from  the  germs  of  disease. 

In  the  Eingwood  district  there  are  immense  tracts  of  peat  land ; and 
having  personally  explored  some  portions  of  these,  and  witnessed  the  care 
with  which  the  peat  is  selected  and  dug,  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  exer- 
tions put  forth  to  secure  only  the  very  best  material. 

There  are  different  qualities  of  peat.  First  comes  orchid  peat : this  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  has  to  be  sought  for  with  much  diligence.  The  men 
who  go  forth  to  dig  it  pursue  their  re.sponsible  avocation  with  great  care  and 
with  commendable  judgment.  Orchid  peat  is  of  a light  fibrous  texture— 
indeed,  nothing  but  fibre.  It  may  be  said  to  be  composed  almost  wholly  of 
decomposed  bracken  roots  and  stems,  and  it  can  be  found  only  in  favourable 
districts  on  gravelly  and  sandy  subsoils,  and  after  being  stacked  for  a time 
and  mellowed  by  keeping,  and  rendered  fit  for  potting,  it  is  when  picked  to 
pieces  like  a handful  of  shag  tobacco.  For  ericas  and  plants  of  a like 
character  peat  of  a closer  texture  is  required,  with  a fair  amount  of  sand 
in  it.  For  camellias  a still  more  holding  material  is  required,  but  divested 
of  some  of  the  sand.  Rhododendron  peat,  which  is  the  commonest  of  peat, 
is  of  a closer  texture,  and  how  well  it  suits  this  class  of  plants  is  seen  by  the 
freedom  with  which  the  plants  grow  in  plantations,  &c.,  where  this  peat 
abounds  in  the  Ringwood  district.  The  plants  grow  vigorously,  flower 
profusely,  and  shed  their  seeds  in  autumn, which,  falling  on  the  soil  round  the 
plants,  spring  up  and  produce  hundreds  of  seedling  plants  for  furnishing 
plantations  in  spring.  The  staple  part  of  good  peat  is  decomposed  bracken 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir. 

_ Peat  being  a great  absorbent  of  water,  in  a wet  state  weighs  nearly  one- 
third  more,  especially  when  black  sandy  soil  is  incorporated  with  it.  It  is 
therefore  the  practice  to  sell  it  by  the  cubic  yard  or  load  rather  than  by 
weight ; and  in  order  that  when  peat  is  despatched  there  should  be  the 
maximum  quantity  with  the  minimum  weight,  Mr.  Epps  has  built  com- 
modious peat  stores  at  Ringwood  station,  in  the  form  of  sheds  roofed  over  at 
the  top  but  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  air  can  circulate  freely.  Here  the  peat 
is  stacked,  500  tons  or  so  at  a time,  the  advantage  being  that  it  can  always  be 
despatched  in  a perfectly  dry  state.  These  stores  are  always  kept  filled  with 
peat,  carted  there  in  dry  and  seasonable  weather,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  loaded  in  a good  and  satisfactory  condition  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
For  the  convenience  of  customers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  requiring 
small  quantities  only,  a supply  of  peat  is  kept  at  the  Vauxhall  station  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway.  E.  Dean. 


THROAT  IRRITATIOM. — Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough 
and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Kpps’s  Glycerine  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are 
excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7|d.  and 
Is.  l^d.,  labelled,  “James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A letter 
received  : “Gentlemen, — It  m.ay,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
trial,  I have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  threat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice. — Yours  faithfully,  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.”— [Adyt. 
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Etplits  to  €^utrtcs. 

W.  li. — The  Gros  Maroc  pfrape  will  answer  your  purpose,  as  it  is  a fine 
black  variety  and  keeps  well. 

J.  T.  and  Olhern. — Seed  of  the  Lyon  Leek  is  offered  by  Messrs.  Stuart, 
Mein,  and  Allan,  Kelso,  N.B. 

O.  A’.,  \Lnmxham. — The  "Improved”  sorts  are  ignored,  because  they 
belong  to  the  region  of  bogus. 

Fotaloes  for  Void  Soil. — Ipswich. — Try  Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Cham- 
pion, and  Covent  Garden  Perfection.  Plant  on  the  surface  and  mould  up 
in  a ridge. 

Planting  Potatoes. — T.  J.  M. — Large  sets  may  be  divided  with  advantage 
when  planted.  If  cut  some  time  in  advance,  they  do  not  make  so  good  a 
crop. 

Asparagus. — J.  S.  S. — The  bed  should  be  remade  and  liberally  manured, 
and  sown  again.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  considered  that  salt  is  of  small 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  asparagus. 

Supply  Pipe  of  Boiler. — C.  P.— The  proper  place  for  the  supply  pipe  to 
enter  the  boiler  is  within  a few  inches  of  the  bottom,  but  it  will  answer 
very  well  when  it  is  connected  with  the  return  pipe  as  in  yoitr  case. 

-1.  S. — The  Hower  had  lost  its  freshness  when  it  reached  us,  and  we 
thought  it  scarely  worth  keeping,  except  to  breed  from  as  the  possible 
founder  of  a new  race. 

Roses. — Case.  — The  following  are  excellent  garden  roses  : — Alfred  K. 
Williams,  Anna  Alexieff,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Devoniensis,  Dr,  Andry, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Boll, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Queen  of  Bedders,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mai. 
maison. 

Parly  Tulips. — J.C.T. — The  two  tulips’you  inquire  about  are  the  Rose  Van 
Thol,  of  which  the  flowers  are  nearly  white  when  developed  in  the  forcing 
pit,  and  the  Scarlet  Van  Thol,  which  has  flowers  of  the  colour  indicated  by 
its  name. 

Moss  on  Laivns. —'Finch. — You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  at  once  a 
dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  3 lb.  or  4 lb.  to  the  square 
rod.  This  fertilizer  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  checking  the  moss  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass.  A second  dressing  at  a similar  rate  may 
be  applied  five  or  six  weeks  hence. 

Rod  of  Ground. — G.  T. — The  rod  and  the  rood  are  often  confounded. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  calling  a rod  a perch  or  a pole.  There  are  160  rods, 
perches,  or  poles,  in  one  acre  of  land.  Therefore,  as  an  acre  contains  4,840 
square  yards,  a pole  or  perch  must  contain  30J  square  yards.  Whatever 
the  length  of  each  side  of  a parallelogram,  the  two  measures  multiplied 
must  make  30j  to  represent  a pole.  In  linear  measure  yards  make  a 
pole. 

Selection  of  Apples. — J.  T. — It  is  not  easy  to  name  the  best  six  kitchen  and 
table  apples,  but  the  following  are  undoubtedly  first  rate  in  every  way.  Tor 
Kitchen  : Beauty  of  Kent,  EcklinviUe  Seedling,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Lord 
Suffield,  Wellington,  Yorkshire  Greening.  For  Dessert : Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Pearn’s  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Red  Astrachan,  Ribston  Pippin,  Worces- 
ter Pearmain.  A list  of  the  best  fifty,  forming  a fine  collection,  will  be  found 
at  page  131  of  this  year’s  Oar  den, Oracle. 

Kainit. — W.  T. — This  substance  is  valued  for  the  large  proportion  of 
potash  it  contains,  and  it  is  usual  to  mix  it  with  superphosphate  of  lime 
as  manrme  for  potatoes.  The  mixture  used  on  sandy  soil,  at  the  rate  of  five 
cwt.  per  acre,  is  found  to  give  a good  return.  On  heavy  land  it  is  less  needed 
than  on  sand,  but  on  land  that  has  been  much  cropped  it  may  be  used 
advantageously.  Probably  in  your  case  three  cwt.  per  acre  will  sufiSce.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  soluble  fertilizers  answer  best  used  little  and 
often,  for  it  is  easy  to  waste  them. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  P. — 1,  Carmichaelia  australis,  a greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub,  flowers  blue ; 2,  Calothamnus  sanguinea,  greenhouse  shrub, 
flowers  scarlet  5 3,  Goodia  species,  not  known  under  your  specific  name,  a 
very  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub  bearing  yellow  flowers  ; 4,  Edwardsia 
grandiflora,  a free-growing  shrub  allied  to  sophora,  nearly  hardy,  flowers 
yeUow.  J.  Roberts. — 1,  Ostrya  vulgaris;  2,  iPaullinia  hispida  j 3, 
Lagerstreemia  parviflora  J 4,  Lafoensia  microphylla.  P.  P. — The  Menziesia 
is  a genus  of  ericaceous  plants.  Your  inquiry  appears  to  relate  to  a coni- 
ferous tree  called  Abies  Menziesi.  If  you  send  a bit  ef  either  we  will 
dispose  of  the  question  for  you.  The  merest  scrap  will  suffice. 

Boohs. — E.  E. — The  best  general  work  of  limited  range  on  the  treatment 
of  tender  plants  is  the  “Amateurs’  Greenhouse,”  published  by  Groombridge 
price  6s.  The  best  treatise  on  grape  vineries  is  that  by  W.  Thomson, 
published  by  Blackwood,  price  5s.  J.  R.  B. — The  best  edition  of  Kirby  and 
Spence  is  in  four  volumes  8vo.  The  one- volume  edition  is  without  the  plates. 
Sweet’s  “ British  Flower  Garden  ” consists  in  all  of  seven  volumes  large 
octavo,  and  is  sufficiently  indexed.  All  Loudon’s  books  arc  obtainable.  For 
general  use  at  your  country  place  the  “ Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,”  price 
6s.,  will  be  found  sufBcicnt,  and  any  bookseller  can  obtain  it  for  you.  We  do 
not  supply  books  or  engage  in  trade  in  any  way  whatever.  S.  Phillips. — 
Hooker’s  “ .Journal  of  a Tour  in  Iceland,”  1813.  Lecture  on  Iceland,  by 
C.  G.  W.  Lock,  Society  of  Arts  Journal,  April  30,  1880.  S.  J.  Mullen. — 
A work  on  the  London  Parks  by  a gardener,  N.  Cole,  is  published  at 
171,  Fleet  Street.  A.  B.  C. — The  "Amateur’s  Greenhouse,”  price  6s. 

Forming  Latvn. — Young  Gardener. — The  ground  should  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  bo  oblong  in  form,  the  length  and  breadth  to  be  determined  by 
the  space  available.  The  surface  must  bo  free  from  irregularities,  and  the 
proper  level  can  be  very  easily  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a few  short  stakes, 
a strip  of  deal  with  j)erf'ectly  straight  edges  and  twelve  feet  or  so  in  length, 
and  a small  spirit  level.  You  must  first  drive  one  of  the  pegs  into  the 
ground  to  the  desired  level,  and  at  a distance  of  eleven  foot  if  the  straight 
edge  is  of  the  length  )nentioned,  a second  peg  must  bo  driven  until  perfectly 
level  with  the  first  : to  ascertain  when  this  is  the  case  rest  the  ends  of  the 
stri()  of  deal  on  t he  two  pegs,  and  place  the  spirit  level  near  the  middle,  and 
raise  or  lower  the  second  peg  until  the  btibblo  of  the  level  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  tube.  A third  peg  must  then  b(;  fixed  at  a diBta,iieo  from  the  second 
similar  to  that  of  the  second  from  the  first,  and  made  level  with  it,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  the  whole  l(■ngth  anil  breadth  has  been  levelled.  If 
the  ground  is  higher  at  ime  end  than  the  other,  you  should  as  far  as  possible 
take  for  the  start, ing  jioint  a level  that  will  enal  le  you,  when  the  levels  an' 
linnlly  determined,  to  make  good  t he  deficiency  at,  the  low(>r  end  with  the 
sod  from  the  higher  end.  I n like  manner,  hollows  shoidd  bo  Idled  with  the 


soil  from  the  higher  parts.  After  the  ground  has  been  levelled  it  should 
be  carefully  dug  over  and  the  surface  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  be  either 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds  or  turfed  over.  A good  sward  may  be  very 
quickly  obtained  from  grass  seeds,  but  the  ground  cannot  be  played  upon  so 
soon  as  when  turf  is  laid  down.  Three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  proper 
quantity  to  use,  and  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  grass  seeds,  as  clovers 
are  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  feet  than  the  grasses.  Any  of  the 
seedsmen  who  deal  in  grass  seeds  will  supply  you  with  a suitable  mixture  if 
you  state  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
on  which  it  is  to  be  sown. 


®0m»p0nijraa. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SCHEDULES. 

Youe  reply  to  Mr.  Hooson  at  page  83  will,  I have  no  doubt,  prove  extremely 
useful.  If  two  varieties  of  a species  are  admissible,  it  is,  as  you  say, 
sufficient  to  say  so,  and  the  schedule  should  carefully  abstain  from  any 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  species.  If  the  learned 
men  cannot  agree,  how  should  the  gardeners  be  expected  to  have  clear  and 
unchangeable  ideas  on  the  subject  ? I remember  our  Editor’s  lecture  on 
pelargoniums  at  South  Kensington,  when  he  concluded  by  asking,  “What 
is  a species  ? ” and  then  replied,  "I  really  do  not  know,”  made  an  end  of 
his  discourse,  and  resumed  his  seat.  The  meaning  is  clear,  you  say,  pro- 
vided that  two  varieties  of  a species  are  to  be  invited.  But  you  further  say 
that  something  better  may  be  done  than  to  invite  two  varieties  of  a species, 
and  that  something  better  consists  in  inviting  two  species  or  varieties  of  a 
genus.  If  two  of  a species  are  allowable,  as  in  the  rule  quoted  from  the 
Elland  schedule,  then  I may  put  up  a host,  say,  of  acacias,  or  heaths,  or,  as 
you  say,  of  begonias ; and  if  I can  show  that  they  rank  as  species  I am  within 
the  law,  and  yet  perhaps  my  plants  are  so  nearly  alike  that  I do  more  harm 
than  good  by  showing  them  in  a class  intended  for  mixtures.  But  if  you 
enlarge  the  rule  and  demand  the  representation  of  genera,  I can  only  show 
two  acacias, 'or  two  heaths,  or  two  begonias,  or  two  dipladenias,  ixoras,  or  what 
else.  Wehavetransformedabadrule  into  a good  one,  and  I would  word  itthus, 
“Collection  of  ten  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  all  distinct,  and  not 
more  than  two  of  any  one  genus.”  We  do  not  want  nearly  allied  species  ^ 
we  do  not  want  to  be  enthralled  by  the  question.  What  is  a species  ? In 
respect  of  What  is  a genus  ? there  is  no  such  formidable  difficulty : there 
are  no  such  fine  lines  to  divide,  and  no  such  fancies  to  perplex  us. 

R.  W.  P, 

In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  schedules,  there  is  one  matter  I would 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  you.  Very  often  an  item  like  this  occurs  in 
a schedule — " 12  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.”  Some  people  hold  that 
12  distinct  varieties  must  be  staged;  others  that  the  12  refers  to 
“hyacinths,”  and  not  to  “varieties”;  and  therefore  any  one  who  stages 
two  or  more  varieties  is  in  keeping  with  the  schedule  ; the  phrase  “distinct 
varieties  ” being  indefinite. 

Paisley  horticultural  Sociaty.  Robeet  Macfie. 

[If  such  a rule  is  intended  to  provide  that  the  hyacinths  are  to  be  dis- 
tinct, it  can  be  very  easily  amended.  We  have  but  to  say,  “ 12  hyacinths 
in  12  distinct  varieties,”  or  “ 12  hyacinths  in  6 distinct  varieties”  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  most  cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  shown  in 
pairs,  and  then  the  second  form  of  the  rule  suffices. — Ed.  G.  M.'] 


littratrae. 

Household  Boiler  Explosions,  their  Caxtse  and  Prevention,  By.  W.  Ingham. 
(Lockwood  and  Co.) — A very  good  engineer’s  statement  of  the  case,  with  a pro- 
posal for  a two-cistern  arrangement  to  supply  the  house  generally  as  well  as 
the  bath  room,  the  boiler  being  as  usual  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  fire.  It  is 
of  importance  that  builders  should  master  the  details  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
give  )the  householders  they  provide  for  the  advantage  of  safety  with  con- 
venience. 

Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane.) — This  elegant  work  has 
always  some  feature  that  will  continue  to  interest  when  the  fashions  it  so 
ably  represents  have  become  obsolete.  In  the  March  number  are  admirable 
essays  on  marriages,  home  employments,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts.  Of  the 
fashion  plates  and  the  fashions  we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  feel  inclined  to 
boast  of  our  utter  incompetency. 
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©lutuaru. 

IIeoicntev  Mr.  1'’ancouut,  hoiho  yours  foreman  to  Mcasra.  OuUmsh  ami  »Son,  High- 
gate,  luid  Banu'.t,  anil  Mi'mhvs.  Oslmni  anil  Sons,  Eullnun. 

Kccont.ly,  at  OaKliiy,  noav  Boilldnl,  Mr.  RIoKay,  many  yuar.s  garilom-r  at  \\  nlmrn 
Aliiicy,  in  liis  71st  year. 


LAMI’LOUdirH  rVKKJ'U)  SAIilNE.  Ilavo  It  In  your  liimsos,  anil  uho  no  otlu'r.  Thin 
IhUih  truo  antliUitn  In  KevoiH,  Urnptivo  All'iHitioiiH,  Smi  or  Hlllonx  rtioknoHn.  I'avinn  pwnllar 
anil  oxcIiihIvo  inorita.  Kortlio  protoction  of  tho  pnhllo  againHt  friinilulent  nnitatlona  I Invvo 
aKalnolitalnoilapi'ipi'lual  in,|anotloii,wltli  ooHtH.agalnHt  tlio  ilofondant.  OI)Mi'rvo,tho«<>nulni< 
has  my  nanio  anil  trailo  mark  on  a buir-oolouroil  wrii])por.  113,  lloluorn,  Loiulon.  - 1 ADv  r | 
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Tde^ay,  March  14.— Royal  Horticultdral  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 
Thursday,  March  16.— Linnean  Society.— General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 


for  ij^f  (&xinumQ 

Tuesday,  March  14,  at  4.0  p.m.— Messrs.  Winterton,  Beale,  and  Houlston,  at  the 
baracen  s Head,  Burton-on-Trent ; Lease  of  The  Forge  Nurseries  Winshill 

Covent 
King  Street.  Cevent 
Movent 


The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Flowers  is  of  necessity  liable  to 
variation  in  common  with  all  other  standards  that  are  subject  to  the 
influences  of  taste  and  fashion.  But  the  variation  is  circumscribed 
by  considerations  that  have  a kind  of  mathematical  value,  and 
therefore  those  who  are  fairly  familiar  with  first  principles  do  not 
need  to  depend  on  their  own  whims  and  fancies  when  required  to 
pass  judgment  on  new  flowers.  Standards  of  weight  and  measure 
are  provided  with  great  care  by  governments  under  the  guidance  of 
philosophers ; but  standards  of  floral  beauty  are  in  the  keepin<v  of 
the  foremost  horticulturists,  and  the  law  of  the  land  does  "not 
control  their  judgments  or  visit  them  with  penalties  for  mistakes. 
It  is  a free  country,  and  we  may  certificate  weeds  and  ignore  good 
things,  and  encourage  the  diffusion  of  floral  rubbish,  and  no  one 
dare  interfere  except  by  way  of  “ protest,”  or  “ criticism,”  or 
repudiation,  as  the  case  may  demand  or  as  discretion  may 
dictate.  For  some  time  past,  so  it  seems  to  us,  we  have  been 
drifting  into  a sea  where  the  tides  are  always  falling,  the  winds 
iilways  contraryj  and  the  waves  always  of  such  a chopping  nature 
that  the  best  helmsman  ever  known  must  fail  in  the  endeavour  to 
reach  a port  in  which  even  the  shadow  of  comfort  may  be  found. 
The  sea  should  be  named,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  defined  on 
the  maps,  and  it  is  so  full  of  dangers  that  we  must  warn  the  florists 
to  be  well  prepared  when  they  embark  upon  it.  The  lesthetic  map  of 
the  world— whenever  it  is  produced— should  note  the  existence  of 
this  sea,  and  should  label  it  The  Indefinable  Washing-tub  of 
Decorative  Flowers.  A sea  and  a washing-tub  agree  in  this, 
that  either  may  be  just  as  large  as  you  can  make  them7  Certain  of 
our  friends,  who  ought  to  know  better,  appear  to  be  very  anxious 
to  construct  a washing-tub  big  enough  for  all  the  good  florists’ 
fmwers  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  all  the  trashy  weeds  to  which 
they  are  related— as  pawnbrokers  may  be  related  to  princes — float 
on  the  top  and  first  attract  attention.  In  the  playing  of  a panto- 
mime, the  player  smothered  with  Dutch  metal  above,  and  showing 
a plump  legibility  of  legs  below,  will  take  attention  from  the  really 
cle-ver  pi  who  disports  herself  as  a heroine  with  elegance,  and 
makes  her  robes  amenable  to  her  assumption  of  modest  diffidence, 
oo,  in  the  competition  of  novelties  in  the  floral  world,  a bit  of 
colour,  though  manifested  in  rags,  very  often  carries  plaudits 
against  flpers  of  form,  and  thus  against  centuries  of  floral  work 
scientincally  directed,  is  set  the  ■wonder  of  a weed  that  began  its  i 
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career  with  old  Father  Adam,  and  has  never  budged  an  inch  from 
its  weediness  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  present  season  will  illustrate  the  growing 
tendency  of  mere  weeds  to  usurp  the  places  of  florists’  flowers.  We 
would  hail  them  with  gladness  if  we  thought  them  the'  more 
beautiful.  It  would  be  a real  comfort  to  all  of  us  if  we  could 
regard  either  Senecio  vulgaris  or  Senecio  cruentus  as  far  surpassing 
in  beauty  the  finest  varieties  of  the  florists’  cinerarias.  But  as  wo 
cannot,  we  must  advise  all  actual  and  possible  censors  to  be  on 
guard  against  the  intrusion  into  the  market,  by  their  aid  and 
unintended  connivance,  of  a lot  of  trash  that  they  themselves  will 
be  ashamed  of,  and  that  they  will  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  curse 
certain  journalists  for  encouraging.  As  regards  cinerarias,  however, 
we  have  really  nothing  to  say,  and  have  nothing  particular  on  our 
minds.  Our  anxiety  is  that  weedy  things  will  obtain  encouragement 
as  “Decorative,”  which,  even  from  the  broadest  decorative  view 
ought  to  be  ignored  at  least,  but  if  possible  destroyed,  just  as  we 
would,  if  we  could,  destroy  every  diseased  potato. 

A very  noticeable  tendency  of  taste  in  certain  quarters  is  sho-wn 
in  the  certificating  of  plants  and  flowers  of  very  questionable  value  as 
“decorative.”  It  occurs  to  us  sometimes  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  fear, 
that  the  sweepings  of  the  gardens  in  which  cinerarias,  pelargoniums* 
azaleas,  roses,  and  some  less  important  subjects,  are  raised,  are  put  into 
commerce  under  illegitimate  auspices,  as  though  the  term  “ Decora- 
tive ” would  cover  any  number  of  sins.  In  the  infancy  of  a flower 
no  one  knows  its  capabilities,  and  every  slight  advance  is  valued ; 
but  when  great  advances  have  been  made  it  is  a violation  of  the 
canons  of  floriculture  to  stride  back  towards  the  wild  forms,  and 
make  pretence  that  real  beauty  has  been  at  last  discovered  in  the 
seedlings  that  sound  taste  would  discard  as  rubbish.  We  remember 
seeing  a man  who  had  never  tasted  a good  fruit  in  his  life  go  into 
raptures  in  munching  some  windfalls  in  an  orchard.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  raptures  he  bit  a juicy  pear  in  which  a wasp  was  just 
then  busy,  and  he  roared  with  agony  because  suddenly  stung  in  the 
mouth.  The  experts  who  were  then  present  had  not  tasted  the 
damaged  windfalls,  and  they  were  free  to  criticise  the  novice.  In 
the  case  of  fruits  official  judgments  are  generally  sound,  but  in 
respect  of  flowers  we  fear  that  soundness  has  been  in  some  degree 
undermined  by  the  fashionable  folly  of  recognizing  weeds  as  garden 
flowers ; and  so  certificates  are  likely  to  go  to  mere  windfalls,  and 
those  who  attempt  to  swallow  them  may  suffer  for  their  indiscretion. 

The  season  of  novelties  has  returned.  Will  the  growing  folly 
return  with  it  1 Shall  we  accept  as  decorative  the  sweepings  of  the 
seed  bed,  and  put  absolute  ugliness  before  the  elegance,  the  finish, 
the  substance,  the  enduring  contour  and  quality  of  genuine  florists’ 
flowers  1 We  do  not  “pause  for  a reply,”  and  we  are  prepared  to 
leave  the  question  open.  But  it  may  obtain  consideration,  for  there 
is  a little  artistic  sanity  in  the  world  even  now. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Farm  and  Garden  Crops  continue  to 
receive  the  attentions  of  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  of  Isleworth,  whose 
report  for  the  year  1881*  is  now  before  us.  It  is  of  greater  bulk 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  incorporation  with  it  of  a special  report  on 
Turnip  Fly,  which  fills  sixty  pages,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive practical  paper  on  the  subject  extant.  The  general 
report  comprises  notes  on  the  bean  aphis  or  dolphin,  the  beet  fly, 
the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  carrot  fly,  the  celery  fly,  the  daddy  long- 
legs  or  leather  jacket,  the  wireworm,  the  gooseberry  sawfly,  the 
onion  fly,  the  pea  weevil,  the  pine  beetle,  and  several  of  the  most 
persistent  insect  destroyers  of  our  grain  crops.  We  learn  from  the 
introduction  that  the  year  1881  was  “a  season  of  severe  insect 
attack,  especially  to  root  crops  and  some  kinds  of  forest  trees. 
Turnip  fly  attack  was  little  short  of  a scourge  over  a large  part  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  fly  was 
comparatively  absent,  a small  weevil  bore  down  on  the  crop  in  its 
place ; whilst  in  the  south  of  Scotland  it  devastated  in  addition  in  a 
part  of  the  attacked  area.”  Cabbage,  beet,  onions,  peas,  beans, 
hops,  and  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  were  in  many  places  very 
seriously  damaged  by  insects.  The  loss  of  a bean  crop  at  Maldon 
was  estimated  at  a money  value  of  £1  per  acre.  The  loss  of  beet  at 
Silloth,  Cumberland,  was  reckoned  to  average  from  three  to  ten 
tons  per  acre.  The  loss  on  forty  acres  of  wheat  at  Baldock,  Herts, 

* Published  bj'  W.  Swan  Sonnenscbein  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  price  is.  6d. 
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by  daddy  longlegs,  was  estimated  at  .£100.  The  loss  of  wheat  by 
maggot  at  Tewkesbury,  in  three  years  out  of  four,  amounted  to 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre  on  nearly  fifty  acres.  The  loss  on  twenty 
acres  of  white  peas  near  Stevenage  through  pea  weevil  is  estimated 
at  .£40.  In  many  instances  the  loss  on  turnips  and  turnip  seed 
consequent  on  insect  attacks  has  ranged  from  £2  to  £5  per  acre. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  the  insects  that  prey  on  the  crops 
reduce  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  consequently  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  not  by  pounds,  not  even  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds, 
but  by  millions,  and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  caterpillars,  weevils,  sawflies, 
leather  jackets,  and  aphides. 

The  fact  that  every  season  brings  its  own  batch  of  insect  plagues, 
and  that  any  particular  scarcity  of  one  kind  is  generally  compensated 
by  the  abundance  of  some  other,  tells  but  too  surely  the  melancholy 
truth  that  man  is  comparatively  powerless  against  these  minute 
marauders,  the  very  weakness  of  which  appears  to  serve  them  for 
defence  against  all  enemies.  What  an  utterly  helpless  thing  is  an 
aphis ! a touch  destroys  it,  and  it  has  no  power  of  defence  or  escape. 
And  yet  it  can  sweep  a field  bare  of  crops  worth  any  amount  of 
money,  and  the  owner  can  do  little  more  than  look  on  as  his  prospect 
of  gain,  as  the  result  of  hard  toil,  shrinks  away  and  a withering  plant 
tells  that  the  gain  is  gone  and  the  loss  is  manifested. 

That  we  are  not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  minute  pests  is 
within  the  experience  of  every  practical  man,  and  is  amply  illus- 
trated in  the  admirable  reports  of  Miss  Ormerod.  There  is  one 
lesson  taught  by  these  reports  almost  page  by  page.  And  the  lesson 
is  that  good  cultivation  is  the  first,  the  best,  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
cheapest  preventive  of  damage  by  insects,  as  well  as  by  disease  and 
adverse  climatal  conditions.  To  say  that  “ good  cultivation  ” 
includes  something  more  than  sowing  and  reaping  is  not  enough, 
for  it  should  be  said  to  include  not  only  the  best  routine  manage- 
ment of  a crop,  but  fertility  of  invention  in  respect  of  all  extra- 
ordinary events  that  may  influence  its  progress.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  leather  jacket,  and  observe  first  that  its  peculiar  mode 
of  assailing  a plant  is  so  wasteful  and  destructive  that  if  we  simply 
fold  our  hands  and  look  on  the  field  Avill  be  cleared,  and  we  may 
plough  and  sow  again  and  faintly  hope  for  better  luck  next  time. 
But  good  cultivation  does  not  consist  in  looking  on  except  to  derive 
means  for  remedial  action.  The  leather  jacket  comes  forth  at 
dusk  and  feeds  during  the  night,  nibbling  through  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  so  that  on  the  morrow  it  will  droop  and  the  next  day  die. 
Thus  at  a certain  time  the  destroyer  comes  within  our  grasp.  It 
may  be  possible  to  roll  the  land  when  the  moon  shines,  and  the 
process  may  crush  the  enemy  by  millions,  and  perhaps  do  the  plant 
more  good  than  harm.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  sweep  the  grubs 
into  heaps  and  then  pickle  them  with  salt,  which  is  a sure  destroyer, 
but  can  only  be  employed  when  the  killing  is  done  by  a wholesale 
method’;  for,  generally  speaking,  to  scatter  salt  amongst  growing 
crops  would  be  no  less  injurious  than  the  insects  it  was  intended  to 
destroy.  Such  proceedings  we  consider  to  be  included  in  the  term 
“ good  cultivation,”  But  there  are  preventives  and  remedies  of  a more 
occult  nature  that  have  been  discovered  by  direct  experiment,  and 
the  relation  of  these  constitutes  a very  important  feature  of  Miss 
Ormerod’s  labours.  The  most  acute  and  constant  observer  cannot 
be  expected  to  discover  everything  for  himself,  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  therefore  that  attention  should  be  given  to  all 
the  positive  ends  that  have  been  accomplished  by  our  lady  adviser 
and  her  many  assisting  friends. 


Mr.  J.  Hall  has  left  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  to  take  charge  of  the 
gardens  of  Shobdon  Court,  Leominster,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bateman. 

The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Red  Sea  are  being  explored  by  Pro- 
fessor Keller  of  Zurich. 

West  of  S(jotland  Pansy  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  July  20. 

Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society. — The  exhibition  of  this 
society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  J uiio  21,  and  Wednesday,  August  23, 

Tunrridoe  Wells  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  on  Friday,  July  7,  in  the  Great  Hall  and  adjoining  grounds. 

Mr.  Frisby,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  gardener  and  forester 
at  Blankney  upwards  of  thirty  years,  has  retired  on  a liberal  pension, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Davies  of  Trentham. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens. — The  curatorship,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr  Niven,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  thereto  of  Mr. 
Philip  MacMahon,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  has 
now  invested  the  sum  of  £2,101  12s.  Od. ; and  as  the  number  of 
members  increases  this  good  nest  egg  will  grow.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
McElroy,  The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Campdon  Hill,  Kensington. 

The  Whitsun  Show  at  Manchester  is  provided  for  by  the  usual 
liberal  schedule,  which  has  attractions  for  all  classes  of  exhibitors.  Tho 
classes  number  77  in  all,  and  they  are  nearly  otjually  divided  between 
amateurs  and  nurseryman.  The  exhibition  will  open  May  20,  and  con- 
tinue until  .lime  2. 


Table  Decoration  in  Excelsis, — According  to  the  Engineer,  Messrs. 
Osier,  glass  manufacturers,  have  just  completed  a remarkable  centre 
ornament  for  tho  table  of  tho  King  of  Siam.  It  consists  of  a large  sheet 
of  glass  50  feet  in  length,  silvered  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
look  like  a crystal  lake,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  bordered  by  plants 
or  bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  Ornamental  temples,  fountains,  flower  baskets, 
&c.,  all  of  cut  glass,  are  placed  on  it,  and  at  intervals  are  tho  royal  arms 
beautifully  engraved  on  raised  plates  of  the  same  material. 

A Fig  for  the  Evolutionists  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Holloway  Nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  It  is  indeed  not  a fig,  but 
it  will  answer  the  purpose.  A plant  bearing  the  uncouth  name  of  (Jehna 
produces  yellow  flowers  of  a commonplace  type,  but  when  these  fall  the 
top  of  the  flower  stem,  or  thalamus,  swells  to  the  size  of  a plum,  but  with 
fine  distinct  angles,  and  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour.  But  there  is,  after 
all,  nothing  really  new  in  this  curiosity.  What  is  an  apple  or  a pear  but 
a swollen  thalamus  1 It  has  been  said  a hundred  times  that  a straw- 
berry is  a “ swollen  receptacle,”  which  is  just  the  same  thing. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees  are  showing  an  intention  to  resume  business  for 
the  season,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  generally  speaking  they  look  well, 
and  only  want  favourable  weather  to  do  well.  We  have  seen  many 
apricots  in  flower  in  the  south,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  are  following 
closely.  In  fact,  wall  trees  of  all  kinds  are  on  the  move,  and  any  severe 
conditions  that  now  occur  will  tell  upon  them  disastrously.  Copings  and 
nets  will  do  wonders  now  to  help  them  along  without  any  forcing  effect,  ' 
which  should  never  be  attempted  unless  it  can  be  sustained,  and  there- 
fore close  shelters  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  Driving  rain  and 
snow  will  do  more  harm  than  a little  dry  frost,  but  we  shall  do  better 
now  without  frost  than  with  it. 

The  Testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Clark,  the  raiser  of  Magnum 
Bonum  potato,  is  proposed  by  his  immediate  friends  and  neighbours,  who 
fully  understand  his  position  as  well  as  his  merits.  Mr.  Clark  has 
embarked  largely  in  raising  seedling  potatoes,  and  last  year  his  seedling 
crops,  covering  some  acres  of  ground,  were  destroyed  by  the  long-con- 
tinued rains.  For  the  general  public  this  destruction  may  be  described 
as  a decided  gain,  for  it  sweeps  out  of  the  way  seedlings  unequal  to  the 
strain  that  sorts  put  into  commerce  must  some  time  or  other  be  subjected 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that  survive  it  have  passed  through  the 
very  ordeal  that  is  needed  as  proof  of  disease-resisting  power.  But 
while  the  public  are  thus  indirectly  benefited  the  loss  to  _Mr.  Clark  is 
immense,  for  the  systematic  raising  of  seedlings  is  a laborious  business, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  crop  gives  Mr.  Clark  a claim  on  our  generous 
consideration.  Had  he  grown  only  his  own  well-proved  sorts,  such  as 
Magnum  Bonum,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and  Pride  of  the  Market, 
the  proposed  testimonial  would  not  have  been  needed.  Any  sums  sent 
to  us  will  be  at  once  forwarded.  The  treasurers  to  the  fund  are  Messrs. 
Frampton  and  Son,  Highcliffe,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

New  Varieties  of  Potatoes  are  provided  for  in  various  ways  in  the 
new  schedule  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  September  20  and  21.  Class  0 provides  a series  of  prizes  for  the 
best  dish  of  any  variety  not  sent  out  to  the  public  before  the  season  of 
1882  (which  includes  of  course  the  autumn  of  1881).  _ Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  £5  are  offered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  in  this  class.  A series  of 
classes — P,  Q,  R,  S — have  been  instituted  for  Certificated  Seedlings  of  any 
of  the  four  principal  divisions — W.  K.,  C.  K.,  W.  R. , and  C.  R.  Itisim- 
portantfor  intending  competitors  to  observe  carefully  the  conditions.  In  the 
first  instance  samples  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  in  time  for  him  to  grow  them  with  the  trial  crops  of 
the  season,  and  the  secretary  of  the  exhibition  should  also  have  a note  of 
them,  that  they  may  obtain  official  attention  while  growing  at  Chiswick. 
At  the  exhibition,  September  20  and  21,  there  should  bo  placed  on  the 
table  dishes  of  nine  tubers,  and  an  extra  parcel  of  six  for  cooking  of  each 
competing  sort.  The  judges  will  have  regard  to  the  report  on  growth  and 
cropping  from  Chiswick,  on  table  quality  from  the  tasting  committee, 
and  they  will  have  dishes  of  nine  each  of  exhibition  samples  before  them 
to  aid  in  their  final  decisions.  The  prize  of  £1  for  each  of  these  seeding 
classes  may  be  considered  nominal,  but  the  test  employed  will  afford 
such  ample  guarantees  to  the  public  that  the  amount  of  the  money  will 
be  to  all  concerned  a matter  of  the  smallest  consequence. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — In  consequence  of  the  great  interest 
taken  by  visitors  in  the  exhibitions  of  implements  and  garden  structurts 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  summer  shows  at  South  Kensington,  the 
Council  have  arranged  to  hold  this  year  an  exhibition  of  implements  from 
May  23  to  July  6.  The  schedule  of  arrangements  comprises  the  following 
classes  : — 1.  Modes  of  heating  a small  conservatory  attached  to  a dwell- 
ing. 2.  Boilers  heating  500  feet  of  4-inch  piping  with  or  without  brick- 
work. 3.  Hot-water  piping  : Modes  of  fixing  and  fitting  the 
valves,  &c.  4.  Plant  house,  vinery  or  orchard  house,  span-roofed  or 

otherwise,  not  exceeding  50  feet  in  length.  5.^  Moveable  pl^t  pits  or 
frames.  0.  Improvements  in  glazing,  ventilation,  &o.  7.  Decorations 

for  conservatories,  ornamental  flooring,  flower  stands,  vases, 

8.  Hand  mowers.  0.  Horse  mowing  machines,  to  cut  not  loss  than  30 
inches.  (All  lawn  moworsl  entered  for  competition  to  be  tried  in  the 
gardens.)  10.  Wire  work.  U.  Garden  pottery,  edging  tiles,  Ac. 
12.  Garden  seats,  chairs,  &c.  13.  Garden  ongiiies,  syringes,  Ac.  14  liar- 
den  tenting,  shading  materials,  Ac.  15.  Complete  sot  of  lawn  toiinis 
apparatus.  10.  Miscellanoous  subjects  not  included  111  any  of  tho  classes. 

17.  Garden  cutlery.  18.  Garden  tools,  spades,  rakes,  hoes,  barrows,  Ac. 

10.  Meteorological  instruments.  20.  Plant  guards  and  supports,  llovyor 
stakes,  labels,  Ac.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  will  bo  awarded  111  the 
several  classes,  certificates  of  merit  will  bo  conferred  upon  special  novel- 
ties approved  by  the  judges,  and  one  or  more  gold  medals  will  be  awardoa 
by  tho  Council  for  tho  most  meritorious  general  displays.  Entries  must 
bo  sent  in  on  or  before  May  13  to  Mr.  llarroii,  from  whom  the  regulations 
and  entry  forma  may  bo  obtained. 
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CONSTliUCTION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

By  F.  A.  Fawkem,  F.K.H.S.,  Author  of  " Horticultunil  BuildiUKa  Illustrated.” 

First  of  a series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Crystal  Palaco  Schools  of  Land.scapo 
Oardeninj;  and  Practical  Horticulture. 

(Continued  from  page  105.) 

IIavino  cursorily  gone  over  the  dilForcnt  forms  of  houses,  wo  will 
analyze  some  of  the  dotiiils  of  construction,  but  before  doing  so  there  is  an 
iutonuodiato  point  which  claims  attention,  and  that  is— the  site.  First  see 
that  trees  or  other  objects  are  not  likely  to  obstruct  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
thus  neutralize  the  advantages  of  your  glasshouses.  Then  see  if  your  "round 
is  level.  If  it  is  not,  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  fall.  If  the  ground  is 
fairly  level  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  your  buildings  well  and  "•ood. 
If  however  the  ground  falls  in  that  direction  it  must  be  levelled.  (Figs.  17, 
18, 19,  20,  and  21.)  Figs.  20  and  21  show  incorrect  levelling. 

In  any  case  take  particular  care  that  if  possible  the  boiler  is  at 
the  lowest  end,  when  in  many  [instances  excavation  may  bo  entirely 
obviated.  ’’ 

Even  supposing  the  ground  is  perfectly  horizontal,  the  question  of  floor 
levels  must  be  considered.  In  all  the  diagrams  you  will  notice  the  floor  level 
(or  the  level  inside  the  house)  is  the  same  as  the  ground  level,  or  the  level  out- 
side the  house.  If  there  is  a difficulty  of  drainage,  or  the  boiler  cannot  be  sunk 
so  low  as  is  necessary,  it  is  often  advisable  to  raise  the  floor  level. 

Then  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  sink  the  floor  line  below  the  ground 
line,  in  order  that  houses  may  not  cause  so  much  obstruction  as  they 
otherwise  would.  In  this  case  groat  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  drainage. 


Fig.  17.— House  Embanked. 


Fio.  IS.— House  Half  E.xc.ivated, 
Half  Embanked. 


or  your  houses  may  be_  perpetually  flooded.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  a 
gieat  deal  more  than  it  is  now  to  sink  houses,  in  order  that  the  heat  might 
be  retained,  but  with  greater  facilities  in  heating  such  a course  is  rendered 
unnecessary  . In  fact,  it  costs  more  to  sink  a house  than  it  does  to  build  it 
on  a level  with  the  ground. 

These  remarks  regarding  levels  will  apply  equally  to  combinations  as  to 
single  houses.  Houses  composing  one  range  should,  if  possible,  have  their 
floors  at  the  same  level.  Steps  from  one  house  to  an  adjoining  one  should 
be  avoided,  as  much  as  steps  between  a hall  and  a drawing  room.  Parallel 
disconnected  lines  of  houses  however  may  occupy  different  levels,  if  this  is 
necessary. 

The  general  question  of  the  site  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  you 
may  be  c^ed  upon  to  decide.  You  may  frequently  think  you  have  selected 
exactly  the  position  which  is  the  most  suitable  regarding^  aspect,  when  you 
find  you  ^ill  have  to  change  it,  because  of  some  circumstance  regarding 
drainage,  the  stokehole,  a chimney,  other  buildings,  the  blocking  of  a 
particular  view,  or  some  other  unforeseen  obstacle. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  construction  has  to  do  with  the 
proper  pitch  of  roofs.  As  I showed  you  in  Fig.  5,  a plate  of  glass  forms  the 
least  obstruction  to  the  sun’s  rays  when  they  strike  the  glass  at  right  angles. 
As  the  diagram  shows  you,  a deviation  of  30  deg.  on  each  side  of  this  ri^ht 
angle  does  not  make  much  difference.  Now  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  have 
a roof  which  shall  receive  the  sun’s  rays  at  right  angles,  or  within  10  deg.  of 
a right  angle,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  for  eight  weeks  before  and  eight  weeks 
after  the  longest  day,  the  roof  must,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  say,  London, 
be  inclined  ^ an  angle  of  37  deg.  from  the  horizontal,  adding  1 deg.  for  each 
degree  north,  and  subtracting  1 deg.  for  each  degree  south  (Fig.  22), 
thus; — V a 
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however  is  only  necessary  where  sun  heat 
ight  are  required  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  In  most 
growing  purposes,  especially  where  pot  plants  and  flowers  require 
f iiear  the  glass,  a lower  pitch  economizes  space  as  well  as  artificial 
neat,  and  is  really  found  more  advantageous.  In  such  cases  a pitch  of 
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Fig.  19.— House  on  Stef  Levels. 

26  deg.  to  30  deg.  is  very  suitable.  Less  than  this  however  is  never 
adysable,  as  any  lower  pitch  than  26  deg.  would  render  the  rain  liable  to 
^ift  under  the  laps  of  the  glass.  To  render  the  question  of  this  angular 
inchnation  still  clearer,  I may  mention  that  26  deg.  is  equal  to  a rise  of 
about  6 inches  in  the  foot. 

A rise  of  7 inches  in  the  foot  would  equal  about  30  deg. 
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We  thus  see  that  for  fruit  growing  along  the  rafters,  where  the  ripening 
process  requires  the  maximum  influence  of  the  sun,  from  36  deg.  to  44  deg 
according  to  the  locality,  would  be  a suitable  pitch.  For  plant  growing! 
where  low  houses  are  required,  a pitch  of  26  deg.  to  30  deg.  is  suitable,  and 


for  wall  fruit  cultivation,  where 
a pitch  for  the  main  roof  of  60 
suitable. 


a specially  narrow  high  bouse  is  advisable, 
deg.,  or  oven  65  deg.  or  70  deg.,  may  be 


iu  thinking  of  the  various  pitches  of  roofs,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember 
that  with  the  same  width  and  the  same  pitch  a span  roof,  a lean-to  roof,  and  a 
three-quarter  span  roof  all  contain  the  same  area. 

As  wo  are  now  discussing  roofs,  we  will  deal  with  the  details  connected 
with  the  construction  of  roofs  before  we  pass  on  to  any  other  details. 

1 ^ 1“  /••obstructing  the  roof  of  a glasshouse  three  points  arc  forced  upon  us. 
1st,  Obstruction  to  the  sun  s rays  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
2nd,  I ho  roof  must  bo  solid  and  substantial ; whilst,  3rd,  Lateral  thrust  must 
bo  avoided. 

The  rafters  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  sustain  the  roof,  and  yet  not 
so  deep  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  when  they  shine  obliquely,  will 


Fig.  20.— Unlevelled  House,  Incorrect.  Fig.  21.-  Unlevelled  'House,  Faulty". 

be  materially  obstructed.  Three  iron  brackets,  or  perhaps  a bar,  will 
prevent  the  walls  being  thrust  outwards.  This  is  a very  plain,  cheap,  simple 
form  of  constructing  a roof  of  a narrow  house. 

A simple  truss  formed  by  uie  rods  in  tension  and  a king  post  in  com- 
pression will  admit  of  a very  shallow  rafter  being  used  ; in  fact,  it  may  be 
really  nothing  more  than  a sashbar.  This  construction  is  suitable  for  houses 
up  to  about  13  ft.  wide.  For  anything  wider  than  this  two  sets  of  tie  rods 
should  be  used,  one  set  for  preventing  outward  thrust  of  the  walls,  the  other 
set  for  preventing  each  individual  rafter  from  bending.  I need  not  tell  you 
this  construction,  when  properly  carried  out,  renders  the  roof  remarkably 
rigid.  One  form  of  holding  up  a roof  is  by  internal  pillars.  These  are 
thoroughly  unnecessary  for  an  ordinary  form  of  small  roof,  and  are  only 
required  when  a large  house  or  winter  garden  is  built.  Whenever  you  see 
a span  house  of  12  or  14  ft.  wide,  in  which  the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
you  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  roof  is  constructed  in  an  improper  and  un- 


mechanical manner,  for  vertical  supports  in  a growing"  house  are  very 
awkward  and  should  be  quite  superfluous.  ° 

■l-fis  ties  may  be  formed  out  of  wrought-iron  rods  Jtoiin.  diameter 
/or  ordmary-sized  houses),  and  must  have  eyes  to  enable  the  rods  to  be 
L queen  posts  and  to  the  brackets.  All  the  brackets 

should  be  securely  bolted  to  both  mullions  and  rafters.  With  such  a con- 
stru/ion  as  this  the  rafters  may  be  from  3J  to  6 in.  deep,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  houses  in  fact,  in  some  small  cheap  houses  I have  seen  a 
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fiimplo  sfisbbiu*  iiiado,  wit-b  tho  addition  of  IdiG  tic-rods,  to  do  duty  as  a 
raftin',  and  an  oxcoodinffly  good  one  too. 

AVe  must  now  consider  tho  spaces  between  them,  taking  the  space  on 
the  roof  first.  These  spaces  may  be  formed  of  framed  sashes,  the  sides  of 
each  sash  resting  on  half  of  each  rafter  (Pig.  23),  or  simple  sashbars  may 
bo  employed  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces  (Pig.  24).  For  supporting 
these  sashbar.s,  which,  on  account  of  their  length,  would  sag,  a purlin  or 
purlins  must  be  used  ; these  may  be  of  wood  morticed  in  the  rafters,  or  of 
T iron.  The  latter  is  strong,  light,  and  does  not  weaken  the  rafters  by 
requiring  such  large  mortices  to  be  made.  The  sashes  and  sashbars  may 
bo  two  inches  thick.  The  spaces  between  tho  mullions  are  usually  filled  up 
by  framed  two-inch  lights,  hinged  at  the  top,  and  forming  ventilators.  I 
shall  speak  further  of  these  when  I come  to  ventilation. 

Not  only  are  upright  sides  and  the  roofs  of  some  houses  formed  by 
sashes,  but  also  the  ends  and  partitions.  The  advantages  are  of  course 
that  a house  can  bo  taken  to  pieces,  removed,  and  re-erected  without  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  glass  out.  For  ordinary  cultivating  purposes  how- 
ever the  sash  construction  is  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion  in  favour  of  the 
sashbar,  as  the  latter  is  simpler,  cheaper,  affords  less  obstruction  to  the 
rays  of  light,  and  less  woodwork  for  rotting  or  harbouring  insects.  I have 
myself  seen  some  houses  which  were  built  with  a view  to  great  solidity  and 
durability  by  employing  the  heaviest  scantling  possible.  The  object  how- 
ever was  frustrated,  for  the  timbers  not  only  soon  began  to  sag  by  reason  of 
their  excessive  weight,  but  cracks  and  crevices  were  multiplied,  innumerable 
harbours  for  wet  produced,  and  the  houses  actually  tumbled  down  in  a 
decayed  condition  in  a very  short  time. 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  the  general  question  of  the  materials 
to  employ  in  the  construction  of  our  houses.  Is  iron  better  than  wood  or 
not  ? You  have  noticed  that  I have  just  laid  a stress  upon  the  desirability 
of  employing  the  minimum  mass  of  materi.als,  consistent  with  strength  and 
durability,  in  order  th-at  there  may  be  no  more  obstruction  to  the  rays  of 
light  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Now  iron  possesses  this  property  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  so  that  on  this  account  iron  is  to  be  preferred  to  wood 
for  horticultural  buildings.  Iron,  again,  is  more  durable  than  wood,  pro- 


Pio.  23.— SECTioiv  01'  Roof  with  Sashes  and  Rafters. 


vided  that  it  is  kept  well  painted.  If  not  kept  well  painted  it  will  rust, 
damage  the  plants,  and  wear  out.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  houses  are  more 
costly  than  wood  houses,  heat  is  conveyed  away  from  the  interior  rather 
more  rapidly,  and,  unless  the  glass  is  carefully  put  in,  it  is  apt  to  crack. 
For  these  reasons  wood,  at  any  rate  for  growing  houses,  is  preferred  to  iron. 
Of  course,  when  I apeak  of  building  a h,ouse  of  iron  I mean  the  sashbars, 
lights,  tVc.,  for  the  tie-rods  and  purlins  can  be  of  iron  in  all  cases.  Some 
houses  have  been  made  with  copper  sashbars.  These  of  course  are  far  better 
than  iron,  but  are  most  expensive.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  specifications  that 
all  wood  employed  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  free  from  knots  and 
shakes ; also  that  no  sapwood  is  to  be  used.  These  are  very  important 
conditions  in  connexion  with  all  horticultural  buildings.  The  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances  under  which  such  buildings  have  to  exist — namely,  the 
extremely  varying  temperatures  of  the  inside  and  outside,  their  exposed 
character,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate — warrant  every  precaution 


FIG.  24.— SECTION  OF  ROOF  WITH  SaSIIBARS. 


which  may  be  taken  to  ensure  sound  wood  being  used.  If  not  thoroughly 
seasoned  the  wood,  after  it  has  been  worked  up  and  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere some  time,  will  be  sure  to  shrink,  and  crevices  will  abound  for  the 
retention  of  moisture  caused  by  internal  evaporation  and  condensation,  as 
well  as  forming  a harbour  for  insects,  and  the  house  will  soon  be  absolutely 
Avorthless.  Properly  seasoned  red  deal,  well  selected,  is  an  excellent  timber 
to  use  for  horticultural  work.  Sometimes  cills  or  plates,  most  liable  to 
receive  and  retain  rising  as  well  as  falling  moisture,  are  made  of  oak,  but 
under  all  ordinary  conditions  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

There  is  one  treatment  of  materials  however  which  I should  like  to 
mention,  and  that  is  a happy  combination  of  wood  and  iron.  Now,  if  we 
make  plates,  mullions,  cills,  and,  in  fact,  the  absolute  skeleton,  of  wood, 
and  the  sashes  and  all  the  intermediate  sashbars  of  such  iron  (although  I 
am  aware  such  a combination  is  not  usual),  you  will  have  a light  strong 
serviceable  house,  which  will  receive  the  sun’s  rays  in  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous manner. 


TRAINING  ESPALIER  TREES. 

In  training  my  few  espalier  fruit  trees  I am  desirous  of  training  a few  young 
trees  neatly  and  regularly,  but  find  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do  so  -without 
investing  in  costly  apparatus,  which  I am  not  desirous  of  doing.  A neighbour 
of  mine  trains  his  trees  in  what  I consider  rather  a rough  way.  lie  uses  a 
series  of  stakes'driven  into  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  trees,  to  which  he 
attaches  the  branches.  He  grows  some  very  good  fruit,  but  the  stakes  always 
appear  to  mo  to  be  unsightly  and  the  method  clumsy.  In  an  attempt  to 
improve  upon  this,  I adopted  a principle  of  having  two  upright  posts,  between 
which  I adjusted  a series  of  wires.  This  arrangement  I thought  looked 
better,  Imt  there  was  a dilliculty  in  properly  arranging  tho  wires  so  that  they 
should  all  ho  straight  and  right.  In  fastening  tho  wires  to  tho  posts  great 
care  is  necessary,  for  if  one  should  be  drawn  a little  tighter  than  the  rest  tho 
others  become  at  once  loose  and  baggy.  A little  perseverance  however 
enabled  mo  to  oVrtain  four  esiialiars  fairly  constructed  upon  this  principle, 
and  so  I determined  to  rest  satisfied  with  tho  arrangement.  Alas  ! however, 
my  contentment  was  not  to  bo  of  long  duration,  as  tho  strong  winds  alTootod 
tho  perpendicular  jiosition  of  tho  posts,  and  tho  arrangoinont  hocamo  no  longer 
a thing  of  beauty  or  a sonreo  of  joy.  If  you  or  any  of  your  ro.aders  can  advise 
mo  as  to  some  other  and  hotter  arrangement,  without  having  recourse  to  tho 
elaborate  and  expensive  methods  generally  advertised, it  will  much  oblige 

A New  HuiiHruiiiicu. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 


In  continuance  of  this  subject,  I will  now  give  the  old  Author’s  opinion  of 
the  external  maladies  to  which  trees  are  subject;  also  give  extracts  from 
what  he  has  to  say  respecting  the  attacks  of  insects,  &c.  Prom  this  it  will 
be  gathered  that  nothing  very  new  in  this  way  has  turned  up  since  his  time. 
It  v/ill  be  seen  however  that  every  effort  was  made  then,  as  now,  to  keep 
plants  clean  and  to  restore  them  to  health  when  necessary. 

“Trees  have  also  their  particular  external  Maladies,  such  as  Cankers, 
Moss,  and  Jaundice. 

“Cankers  are  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a knife,  cutting  away  the  part 
affected  to  the  quick-wood,  and  binding  up  the  wound  with  Cow-dung  in 
a linnen  rag  tied  about  the  tree.  As  canker  grows  apace,  it  should  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  ever  it  appears,  or  it  will  half  kill  the  tree,  if  not  wholly.  Moss 
likewise  is  extremely  hurtful  to  trees,  ’tis  like  a scab  that  hinders  their 
growth  and  beauty  ; to  take  it  off  you  must  rub  the  parts  with  wooden 
scrapers  or  hard  brushes,  or  else  with  a rubbing  clout  or  wisp  of  straw. 
This  work  must  always  be  done  soon  after  the  rain,  or  in  a morning  before 
the  due  is  gone,  for  then  the  moss  comes  off  more  easily  than  when  it  is  dry ; 
otherwise  in  rubbing  too  hard  you  may  take  off  the  rind  of  the  tree.  Some 
will  have  it  that  moss  proceeds  from  the  stony  bottoms  that  the  roots  meet 
with. 

“ The  Jaundice  or  languishing  of  a tree,  generally  proceeds  from  the 
gnawing  of  worms,  unless  where  the  tree  be  half  dead.  The  best  way  is  to 
open  the  roots,  and  cut  away  such  as  are  damaged  to  the  quick-wood,  filling 
them  up  again  immediately  with  fresh  mould ; by  this  means  the  sap  will 
rise  afresh,  and  nourish  and  strengthen  the  places  affected.  Or  before  you 
lay  open  the  roots,  you  may  throw  some  juice  of  Hogs-dung,  which  being 
naturally  fresh,  will  very  much  recover  the  verdure  of  the  tree  in  some 
cases.  This  is  a less  dangerous  remedy  than  the  other.” 

Our  Author  is  not  very  happy  in  his  remedial  instructions  as  regards  the 
external  maladies  of  trees.  Canker  is  very  similar  to  a well-known  disease 
to  which  the  human  race  is  subject : it  is  cut  and  come  again  j the  more 
we  cut  the  less  hope  there  appears  to  be  of  a restoration  to  health.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  hear  of  the  gardeners’  plaister  as  applied  in  a linen  rag, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  usefulness  in  cases  of  amputation. 
Moss  is  caused  by  many  circumstances  besides  a stony  bottom : insufficiently- 
drained  ground  and  low-lying  situations  have  much  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  moss  on  trees.  The  very  simple  remedy,  dusting  the  trees  with  hot 
lime  (not  whitewash),  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  when  these 
passages  were  written.  It  is  well  known  that  worms  in  pots  soon  make  the 
plants  growing  in  them  have  a sickly  appearance,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  “ languishing  ” or  gradual  decay 
amongst  trees.  There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  hint  about  manure 
water,  as  we  know  that  trees  and  plants  often  suffer  from  the  sterility  of  the 


ground.  _ 

“The  great  enemies  to  trees  are  Rabbets,  Garden-Mice,  Moles,  Caterpil- 
lars, May  Bugs,  Ants,  Cantharides,  Snails,  Tons,  Turks  (whatever  they  may 
be),  and  abundance  of  Worms,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  _ Rab- 
bets destroy  a garden  entirely  ;'when  they  have  once  found  a way  into  it,  they 
gnaw  and  nibble  the  young  Woods,  Hedges,  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  and 
cut  off  all  to  the  very  ground,  the  rest  presently  dying  by  the  bite  of  their 
teeth,  which  is  very  pernicious.”  Tour  valuable  space  need  not  be  taken  up 
with  a description  of  the  mode  by  which  the  rabbits  are  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  garden,  as  well  as  how  it  is  recommended  to  deal  -with  the  other  enemies 
mentioned ; still  it  is  curious  to  note  the  way  which  they  arejdescribed, 
thus : “ The  Garden- Mouse  is  an  animal  that  digs  the  earth  like  a Mole,  and 
destroys  whatever  it  meets  with  within  the  ground.  Moles  are  creatures 
that  spoil  a garden  the  most  of  any  ; for  they  not  only  do  a great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  young  plants,  in  heaving  the  earth  and  laying  open  their 
roots,  but  also  their  tracks  spoil  the  walks  and  green  plots.  Caterpillars 
are  destroyed  by  cutting  off  in  the  winter  the  leaves  to  which  they  stick  by 
clusters,  with  scissors  from  the  low  trees,  and  from  the  taller  with  ir^ 
hooks  and  scissors  fastened  to  a long  pole,  which  the  French  call  Echenil- 
loirs  ; but  do  what  you  can  you  will  always  leave  some,  which  are  enough  to 
infest  a whole  garden.  May-bugs  are  very  easy  to  exterminate,  you  need 
only  shake  the  trees  pretty  strongly, where  they|stick,  spreading  a cloth  below 
to  catch  them  in  it ; rain  is  a great  enemy  to  these  insects,  as  well  as  to 
caterpillars.  Ants  or  Emmets  are  very  injurious  to  trees  when  once  they 
find  the  way  to  them  ; they  are  driven  away  by  strewing  very  fine  sawdust 
about  the  roots  of  the  tree.”  I will  only  mention  one  more  way  recom- 
mended to  destroy  ants  : — “Therejis  another  secret  to  catch  them,  which  is  to 
throw  into  the  Ant-Hill  a bone  half  pecked,  which  in  an  instant  will  be 
covered  with  a Million  of  these  insects,  and  taking  it  out  quick,  dip  it  into 
water  and  drown  them  ; then  make  use  of  tho  bone  again  as  before. 

“ Cantharides  are  a sort  of  Flies  that  stick  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  especially 
the  ash.  They  are  destroyed  by  pouring  or  throwing  upon  the  heads  of  the 
trees,  by  means  of  a little  pump  or  jet,  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 

“ Snails  are  great  lovers  of  the  young  buds  of  trees,  and  with  their  slime 
do  them  a great  deal  of  mischief. 

“ Tons  are  great  worms  that  live  in  the  ground  and  gnaw  the  roots  of 
trees,  especially  young  Horn-beam. 

“ Turks  are  certain  white  worms  that  get  into  trees  and  eat  holes  in  them, 
running  betwixt  the  bark  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  insects,  for  it  not  only  attacks  young  plants,  but  tho  biggest  forest 
trees  are  not  secure  from  them.  These  worms  suck  out  tho  sap  and  stop 
it  entirely.” 

The  orange  tree  is  considered  by  the  old  Author  wo  have  boon  culling 
from  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a special  chapter  set  apart  to  doscribo 
tho  insects  and  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  I cannot  do  bettor  than  finish 
up  by  giving  a few  extracts  on  that  subject  : — 

“ As  an  Orange-tree  naturally  requires  a great  deal  of  neatness,  as  well 
in  its  leaves  as  in  its  wood,  you  must,  before  you  tako  it  out,  cleanse  with 
small  brushes  all  its  boughs  and  leaves  from  the  oggs  of  insects,  spiders 
webs,  and  other  filth,  whicli  is  very  essential  to  their  preservation. 

“ ”l’is  not  Bulllcient  to  have  guarded  against  tho  cold  and  winds,  which 
hurt  Orango-lroos,  unless  we  show  tho  ways  of  securing  them  against  those 
insects  that  attack  them,  and  do  them  considerable  mischief,  such  as  Bugs, 
I’ismiros,  and  Kiirwigs. 

" Mugs  of  themselves  do  no  great,  injury  to  Orange-trees,  but  as^they 
make  them  slovenly  by  t he  nests  of  eggs  which  they  lay  in  Autumn,  'rhesc 
look  at  first  like  small  red  spots,  but,  coming  in  tho  Hpring-time  to  the 
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bi|;no8s  of  a loutil,  they  aro  batchcil,  and  so  multiply  to  groat  numbers, 
which  again  lay  other  eggs. 

“ Ants  or  Pismires  are  drawn  to  Orange-trees  by  nothing  but  the  nests  of 
bugs  eggs ; so  if  those  are  carefully  destroyed  you  aro  secured  from  the 
persecution  of  those, insects,  which  is  the  best  remedy.  Ants  oat  the  Orange- 
llowors,  and  leave  heaps  of  nastiness  on  the  loaves. 

“ Ear-wigs  are  the  most  diilicult  things  to  destroy,  and  often  pock  and 
gnaw  all  the  leaves  of  an  Orange-tree.  They  aro  taken  in  colHns  of  paper 
placed  about  several  parts  of  the  tree.  Some  make  small  round  vessels  of 
two  pieces,  which  meet  together  about  the  stem  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  clip  it 
and  leave  no  space  between.  These  they  till  with  water,  and  when 
the  Ear-wig,  who  is  naturally  afraid  of  water,  comes  near  it,  he  goes  away 
as  ho  came  without  doing  any  hurt.  The  distempers  of  Orange-trees 
proceed  from  a bad  Green-house,  a defective  roeasing,  or  an  exhausted  earth ; 
from  some  rotten  roots,  too  much  heat,  too  much  cold,  or  too  much  water; 
from  bad  pruning ; from  insects  and  vermin  that  strip  them ; or,  lastly, 
from  winds  and  hail,  that  break  their  boughs  and  blast  their  leaves. 

“ There  is  no  other  remedy  against  a bad  Green-house  but  to  build  another. 
As  to  recasing,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  it  into  a new  case. 

“ The  earth  is  the  chiefest  thing  to  be  examined,  as  the  foundation  of 
all.  In  taking  the  tree  out  of  the  case  you  should  mind  the  roots,  and  if 
you  find  any  of  them  dead  or  rotten  cut  them  off  to  the  quick. 

“ The  nastiness  of  the  branches,  and  their  being  pestered  with  insects 
and  vermin,  oi’e  evident  marks  of  the  ignorance  of  him  who  looks  after 
them.” 

Having  given  instructions  as  to  cutting  back  sickly  trees,  equalizing 
the  top  in  proportion  to  the  foot,  as  he  calls  it,  it  is  added,  “ Above  all,  you 
should  take  care  to  keep  the  new  branches  very  clean  from  all  filth  and 
insects,  to  take  off  the  flowers,  and  to  suiFer  no  fruit  to  knit  upon  them. 
What  can  we  require  of  trees  that  are  sickly  more  than  wood  and  leaves  ? 
’Tis  enough  if  they  answer  the  pains  we  take  about  them.  In  the  recovery 
of  these  sick  trees  I advise  you  to  have  patience  : an  Orange-tree  is  some- 
times two  or  three  years  without  roots  or  branches,  though  carefully  managed, 
new  cased  with  good  earth,  and  its  case  neither  too  big  nor  too  little.” 

The  writer  had  evidently  a good  knowledge  of  the  effect  that  filth  and 
insects  produced  upon  plants  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  two 
combined  prove  the  root  of  aU  evil  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
especially  under  glass.  Disease  also  is  generated  in  plants  by  excesses  of 
heat  or  cold,  drought  or  wet,  light  or  shade  ; and  when  an  excess  of  cold 
and  wet,  or  heat  and  drought,  is  a condition  in  which  plants  are  kept, 
disease  and  death  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  Darkness  and 
light  bear  a most  important  part  in  plant  growing.  How  very  many  plant 
houses  do  we  find  in  the  country  where  it  might  truly  be  said  of  them  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  them  but  to  build  others  ! 

Knap  Hill,  George  Thomson. 


SALVIAS  FOE  THE  GAKDEN  AND  CONSEKVATOEY. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Salvias  for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  are  still  limited 
to  a few  varieties,  of  which  S.  patens  and  its  white  form  are  still  the 
best.  Although  not  grown  very  generally,  they  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  gardens  where  their  value  is  known.  The  blue  form  is  in  most 
favour,  and  when  arranged  in  conjunction  with  other  suitable  plants  it 
produces  a very  pleasing  effect.  I remember  seeing  it  once  in  the  garden 
of  John  IHai’shall,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  Taunton,  planted  in  a narrow 
border  against  a low  wall  facing  south.  The  salvia  was  next  the  wall, 
with  lines  of  Iresine  Lindeni  and  variegated  pelargoniums  in  front,  and 
the  arrangement  made  an  impression  I shall  not  soon  forget.  The  bril- 
liant blue  of  the  salvia  in  contrast  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  iresine 
and  the  white  variegation  of  the  pelargonium  was  very  pleasing.  As  a 
bedding  plant  S.  patens  looks  best  perhaps  when  planted  in  the  centre  of 
a bed,  and  surrounded  with  some  plant  having  white  flowers  or  leaves 
with  white  variegation.  A yellow  or  ^scarlet  flowered  plant  next  to  it 
would  probably  be  too  strong  in  colour  to  bring  out  the  salvia 
in  its  true  character.  Both  the  white  and  blue  forma  of  this 
salvia  are  well  adapted  for  the  mixed  border  if  the  soil  is  made 
rich.  S.  patens  may  be  increased  from  seed,  but  the  process  is  rather  a 
slow  one.  If  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  the  young  plants 
nursed  on  in  heat,  they  may  be  had  large  enough  to  flower  the  first  year  ; 
but  it  will  probably  be  late  in  the  season  before  they  are  large  enough 
to  make  a display.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  the  autumn  from  the  young 
shoots,  and  these  will  make  good  plants  for  bedding  out  the  next  year  if 
they  are  potted  oflf  in  IHarch,  and  each  root  placed  in  a six-inch  pot, 
and  grown  on  in  a warm  greenhouse  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
than  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  bedding  plants.  Any  one 
having  old  examples  may  put  them  now  in  pots  or  boxes  and  place  them 
in  a warm  house.  They  will  soon  start  into  growth  and  furnish  a good 
supply  of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  will  readily  strike  if  inserted  in  fine 
sandy  soil  and  the  pots  placed  on  a hotbed.  This  salvia  makes  tubers 
very  similar  to  those  of  dahlias,  and  they  should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn 
and  preserved  from  frost.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place  the  roots  in  shallow 
boxes  and  cover  with  dry  sand. 

The  new  S.  splendens  Bruanti  promises  to  be  a useful  bedder, 
and  its  ^ distinct  foliage  enhances  its  value.  S.  gesnerse  flora  is 
an  old  kind  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  useful  for  flowering  late  in  the 
summer.  The  mixed  border  is  its  proper  place.  There  is  a variegated 
variety  of  the  last  named  which  is  very  suitable  for  large  beds.  I have 
seen  it  used  eflfectively  in  isolated  beds.  The  central  block  of  the  bed 
consisted  of  a good  mass  of  the  variegated  salvia,  and  this  was  surrounded 
with  Perilla  nankinensis,  and  the  bed  had  an  edging  of  Tagetes  signata 
pumila. 

There  have  been  during  the  last  few  years  some  valuable  additions  to 
the  list  of  salvias  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  the  best  in 
my  opinion  being  S.  Pitcheri.  This  has  a herbaceous  habit,  and  is  said 
to  be  hardy.  Whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  it  is  most  useful  for 
autumn  flowering.  It  has  a neat  growth,  and  produces  spikes  of  flowers 


of  a most  pleasing  shade  of  blue.  It  is  also  easily  grown.  The  young  shoots 
s rii.0  (piickly  if  insortcd  in  sandy  soil  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a hotbed, 
f groiyn  111  pots  all  the  summer  m a suitable  compost  the  plants  will  flower 
freely  111  October.  I find  it  best  to  grow  them  in  a sheltered  position  out 
of  doors,  and  if  the  growth  is  supported  by  neat  sticks  the  wind  will  do 
them  no  harni.  I hose  who  have  old  plants  may  take  them  out  of  their 
pots  now  Shake  oil  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot  them  again. 
But  I hud  I obtain  much  the  best  spikes  of  flowers  from  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  early  111  the  spring. 

For  early  winter  flowering  S.  splendens  and  S.  splendens  Bruanti 
are  the  two  best  with  red  flowers.  The  cuttings  should  bo  struck  in 
March,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  must  bo  potted  off  and  grown 
in  four-inch  pots  until  the  first  week  in  June,  when  they  should  bo 
planted  out  in  a sheltered  border  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich.  This  is 
the  easiest  way  of  growing  them  for  those  who  require  plants  from  three 
to  four  feet  high  ; but  if  neat  examples  are  wanted  about  two  feet  hi.'h 
they  had  better  be  grown  altogether  in  pots.  The  planting-out  syste°m 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  the  plants  will  make  a better  growth  with 
less  trouble  and  produce  larger  spikes  of  flowers.  When  so  grown  the 
plants  should  be  potted  up  not  later  than  the  third  week  in  September, 
They  must  be  lifted  carefully  with  a fork,  and  when  they  come  with 
large  balls  of  earth  the  balls  should  be  reduced  so  that  the  largest  can  be 
put  in  nine-inch  pots.  I may  remark  here  that  while  the  salvias  are  in 
flower  a very  little  artificial  heat  suffices  for  them.  They  require  a lif'ht 
position,  with  a moderate  circulation  of  air  and  a dry  atmosphere. 

The  recently-introduced  S.  Hoveyi  is  rather  a strong  grower,  but'it  is 
useful  on  account  of  its  colour,  which  is  a dark  purple.  It  flowers  at  the 
^me  time  as  S.  splendens,  but  it  does  not  continue  in  bloom  so  long  S 
Betheh  is  of  a much  neater  habit  than  the  last-named  variety,  arid  is 
very  useful  for  flowering  early  in  the  winter,  but  it  requires  from  0 de», 
to  8 deg.  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords  to  induce  the 
flower  spikes  to  open  properly.  It  has  rose-coloured  flowers  and  distinct 
fohage,  and  does  much  better  when  planted  out  in  the  summer  than 
when  grown  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  grow,  I believe,  several  other  salvias 
tor  winter  flowering,  but  with  the  exception  of  S.  Heeri,  which  is  not 
new,  I am  not  acquainted  with  them.  I must  not  close  these  remarks 
without  saying  that  S,  Heeri  is  the  best  late-flowering  kind  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  and  those  who  require  bright  flowers  in  winter 
are  advised  to  grow  it.  But  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  better 
adapted  for  large  conservatories  than  small  ones.  When  grown  as 
large  specimens  from  four  to  flve  feet  high  they  are  highly  efiective  but 
small  plants  only  give  a faint  idea  of  its  real  merits.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  light  scarlet,  and  the  spikes  are  produced  freely  on  large  plants. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for  the  decoration  of  large  vases. 
It  commences  to  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  and  in  a temperature  of 
from  50  to  55  deg.  it  will  last  in  good  condition  for  two  months.  To 
secure  flowering  plants  for  next  season  the  cuttings  must  be  struck'early 
in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  be  potted  off  into  single  pots,  and 
early  in  June  the  plants  must  be  put  out  in  rather  good  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  be  potted  up  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  until  thev  beo’in 
to  flower.  ° 


Winter  Eambles.— Going  slowly  along  the  footpath— indeed,  you 
cannot  go  fast  in  moist  February  it  is  a good  time  to  select  the  places  and 
map  them  out  where  herbs  and  flowers  will  most  likely  eome  first.  All  the 
autumn  lies  prone  on  the  ground.  Dead  dark  leaves,  some  mashed  to  their 
woody  frames,  short  grey  stalks,  some  few  decayed  hulls  of  hedge  fruit,  and 
among  these  the  mars  or  stocks  of  the  plants  that  do  not  die  away,  but  lie 
as  it  were  on  the  surface  waiting.  Here  the  strong  teasel  will  presently 
stand  high ; here  the  ground  ivy  will  dot  the  mound  with  bluish  purple. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  walk  slowly  to  find  the  ground-ivy  bushes  under 
the  lappet  of  briers.  These  bushes  will  be  a likely  place  for  a blackbird’s 
nest;  this  thick  close  hawthorn  for  a bullfinch;  these  bramble  thickets 
with  remnants  of  old  nettle  stalks  will  be  frequented  by  the  white  throats 
after  awhile.  The  hedge  is  now  but  a lattice  work,  which  before  lono-  will 
be  hung  with  green.  Now  it  can  be  seen  through,  and  now  is  the  tune  to 
arrange  for  future  discovery.  In  May  everything  will  be  hidden,  and  unless 
the  most  promising  places  are  selected  beforehand,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
search  them  out.  The  broad  ditch  will  be  arched  over,  the  plants  rising  on 
the  mound  will  meet  the  green  boughs  drooping,  and  all  the  vacancy  will  be 
filled.  But  having  observed  the  spot  in  winter,  you  can  almost  make 
certain  of  success  in  spring.  It  is  this  previous  knowledge  which  invests 
those  who  are  always  on  the  spot,  those  who  work  much  in  the  fields,  or 
have  the  care  of  woods,  with  their  apparent  presence.  They  lead  the  new- 
comer to  a hedge,  or  the  corner  of  a copse,  or  a bend  by  the  brook, 
announcing  beforehand  that  they  feel  assured  that;  something  will  be  found’ 
there  ; and  so  it  is.  This,  too,  is  one  reason  why  a fixed  observer  usually 
sees  more  than  one  who  rambles  a great  deal  and  covers  ten  times  the  space. 
The  fixed  observer,  who  hardly  goes  a mile  from  home,  is  like  the  man  who 
sits  still  by  the  edge  of  a crowd,  and  by-and-by  his  lost  companion  returns 
to  him.  To  walk  about  in  search  of  any  one  in  a crowd  is  known  to  be  the 
worst  way  of  recovering  them.  Sit  still,  and  they  wUl  often  come  by.  In 
a far  more  certain  manner  this  is  the  case  with  the  birds  and  animals.  *They 
all  come  back.  During  a twelvemonth,  probably  every  creature  would  pass 
a given  locality — every  creature  that  is  not  confined  to  certain  places.  The 
whole  army  of  the  woods  and  hedges  marches  across  a single  farm  in 
twelve  months.  A single  tree— especially  an  old  tree— is  visited  by  four- 
fifths  of  the  birds  that  ever  perch  during  that  period.  Every  year  too 
brings  something  fresh,  and  adds  new  visitors  to  the  list.  Even  the  wild 
sea  birds  are  found  inland,  and  some  that  scarcely  seem  able  to  fly  at  all, 
are  cast  far  ashore  by  the  gales.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  would 
not  see  more  by  extending  the  journey,  but,  in  fact,  experience  proves  that 
the  longer  a single  locality  is  studied  the  more  will  be  found  in  it.  But 
you  should  know  the  places  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  when  song  and 
shade  and  colour  attract  every  one  to  the  field. — The  Author  of  “ Game- 
keeper AT  Home,”  in  Good  TFords, 
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llYDUll)  NARCISSI. 

To  a very  considorablc  proportion  of  those  who  possess  collections  of 
narcissi  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  nows  to  learn  that  they  produce  seed 
freely,  but  are  somewhat  eccentric  in  the  manner  of  it.  Many  who  read 
this  will  be  ready  to  say  that  after  years  of  watching  amongst  narcissi  of 
many  sorts  and  shapes,  they  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a single  pod 
of  seed  swell  off  properly,  although  there  is  often  a sham  show  of  so 
doing  on  the  stems  of  the  single  flowers.  As  for  the  double  ones,  we 
dismiss  them  from  present  consideration  as  a matter  of  course  ; but  as 
regards  the  singles  there  is  something  to  be  explained  in  connexion 
with  their  present  reluctance  to  produce  seed.  By  putting  the  word 
“ present  ” in  italics  the  reader  is  advertised  of  its  importance.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  the  case  was  different,  for  Gerarde  and  Parkinson 
speak  of  the  seeding  of  several  sorts  as  a matter  of  no  special  interest. 
Of  our  Narcissus  poeticus,  which  is  No.  1 of  Gerarde  (“Herbal,”  1597,  p. 
108),  he  says,  after  the  flowers  “ there  followeth  a thicke  knobbe  or 
button  wherein  is  conteined  blacke  round  seed.”  Parkinson(“  Paradisus,” 
1029)  described  the  seed  of  our  Incomparabilis  (p.  08),  our  white  Tazetta 
(p.  80),  our  Dubius  (p.  91),  our  Triandrus  (p.  92),  our  Pseudo-narcissus 
(p.  99),  our  Moschatus  (p.  100),  and  others.  I take  it  that  Parkinson’s 


freely,  but  I never  saw  a pod  of  seed  on  one  of  them.  They  were  in  a 
heavy  soil,  facing  bleak  open  grass  land  partially  shaded  by  trees,  and  the 
position  suited  them  to  all  appearance  perfectly.  Nevertheless,  the  lead- 
ing kinds  appear  to  be  as  ready  to  seed  as  any  plants  in  our  gardens  ; in 
some  places  naturally,  and  everywhere  when  aided  by  the  skill  of  the 
hybridist.  We  shall  shortly  have  before  us  a demonstration  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  narcissi  in  this  respect ; but  it  must  not  be  spoken  of 
as  a novelty,  although  in  its  way  it  is  at  once  unique,  interesting,  and 
encouraging,  and  by  no  means  destitute  as  yet  of  the  charm  of  novelty. 
The  daflbdil  collector  foresees  that  I have  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  collec- 
tion at  Tooting  that  Mr.  Peter  Barr  has  so  assiduously  studied,  and  to 
which,  in  the  pleasant  spring  time,  he  invites  the  lovers  of  such  things 
to  make  notes  for  themselves  on  the  characters  and  values  of  his  grand 
lot  of  hybrid  and  cross-bred  narcissi.  We  shall  meet  from  day  to  day  in 
that  interesting  daffodil  garden,  and  some  day  doubtless  a new  enthusiast 
will  take  fire  there,  and  seek  by  watching  and  working  to  surpass  the  ac- 
complishments of  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Leeds,  whose  flowers,  long 
since  established  as  historical,  are  now  becoming  popular  as  proper 
adornments  of  the  hardy  garden. 

The  two  groups  known  respectively  as  the  Wearsdale  and  Longford 
Bridge  seedlings,  from  the  places  in  which  they  originated,  differ  very 
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“ Hispanicus  flore  albo,”  &c.  (page  100),  is  the  cernuus  of  the  modern 
daffodil  garden.  Of  this  he  says,  “ From  the  seed  of  these  have  sprung 
much  variety.”  Philip  Miller  (“Gard.  Diet.”  for  1783)  speaks  of  the 
seed  in  a general  way  as  coming  freely  enough  when  the  plants  have 
been  established  three  years,  and  he  laments  that  few  persons  would  take 
the  trouble  to  raise  daffodils  from  seed,  preferring  to  obtain  bulbs  from 
Holland,  where,  in  his  time,  the  raising  of  stock  from  seed  was  a matter 
of  ordinary  business. 

The  experiences  of  the  old  masters  agree  pretty  nearly  with  those 
recorded  by  Doan  Herbert  in  his  “ Amaryllidaceio  ” (1837).  Ho 
describes  the  seed  of  Ajax  (Pseudo-narcissus),  Jonquilla,  and  Poeticus, 
but  of  some  others  he  states  that  ho  has  not  seen  the  seed,  and  can  only 
speak  of  offsets  as  the  moans  of  increasing  them. 

The  precise  state  of  the  case  appears  to  bo  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
Whether  fertilization  depends  on  the  agency  of  an  insect  or  insects  having 
a local  distribution,  and  therefore  while  perhaps  coinrnoti  to  one  garden 
uncotnrnon  in  another,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  forth- 
coming. I watched  a largo  collection  during  some  twelve  years.  All 
the  sorts  save  the  corbularias  and  the  jonquilH,  grow  freely  and  (lowered 


considerably  in  general  complexion,  and  relationships.  The  first  con- 
tains representatives  of  Ajax  and  Poeticus,  and  in  some  of  these  the 
special  peculiarities  of  the  species  are  intensified.  Thus  in  Emperor, 
Empress,  Volutus,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Shirley  llibberd,  and  Milneri,  wo 
have  Pseudo-narcissus  repeated  with  the  most  splendid  and  remarkable 
variations.  Doan  Herbert  had  firm  faith  in  the  production  of  forms 
more  or  less  identical  with  Incomparabilis  as  the  result  of  crossing  Ajax 
or  Pseudo-narcissus  with  Poeticus,  and  that  faith  appears  to  be  amply 
justified  by  those  seedlings,  which,  in  common  with  narcissi  in  general, 
show  a tendency  to  arrango  themsolvos  in  a regular  gradation.  Tho 
more  remote  they  are  from  Ajax,  tho  nearer  are  they,  as  a rule,  to 
Poeticus,  and  a distinct  section,  with  longer  trumpet  than  Poeticus,  has 
been  named  Barri,  that  it  may  tho  more  conveniently  rank  as  a species. 
Another  section  of  tho  group  comes  still  nearer  to  Poeticus,  and  these 
rank  under  tho  specific  name  JlnrbidycL  It  is  convenient  to  regard 
those  now  and  strdcing  typos  as  species,  for  it  siinplilios  the  classilication, 
and  in  no  way  fetters  tho  evolutionist,  wlioso  aim  and  hope  is  to  Icnmv 
tho  beginning  and  end  of  everything.  He  at  least  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  species  are  created  by  tho  hybridist  whilst  he  stands  looking  on. 
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for  ho  has  but  to  roj^ard  tho  liybridist  as  one  of  tho  “circumstances” 
that  dotormino  tho  j)rogross  of  organic  forms. 

The  Longford  Bridge  group  may  in  a rough  way  bo  said  to  consist  of 
moditications  of  Incoinparabilis.  Tlioy  represent  forty  years’  work,  and 
their  prodigous  numbor  tells  of  free  seeding  as  tho  result  of  skilled 
manipulation.  One  section  of  these,  named  Nelsoni,  have  been  described 
as  “ shortened  bicolors.”  Mr.  Barr  is  of  opinion  that  Bicolor  and 
Macloi  were  the  parents  of  this  section  ; but  they  open  with  a brilliant 
scarlet  corona,  which  he  avers  can  only  come  from  Pooticus  poetarum. 
On  that  point,  of  course,  our  learned  friend  may  bo  wrong,  and  experts 
in  hybridizing  will  tell  us  that  colour  is  no  sure  key  to  parentage  any- 
where. 

Another  of  the  Longford  Bridge  groups  is  named  Leedsi,  all  of  which 
at  first  glance  remind  us  of  Incomparabilis,  but  when  minutely  inspected 
with  equal  force  Galanthoides  as  one  of  the  parents.  These  are 
the  least  distinctive,  but  perhaps  the  moat  useful  of  the  whole  collection, 
for  they  grow  freely,  flower  abundantly,  are  showy,  lasting,  and  well 
adapted  to  supply  cut  flowers  in  glorious  variety.  Mr.  Barr  has  named 
about  two  dozen  of  the  Leedsi  section,  and  might  perhaps  name  fifty 
more  if  they  were  wanted. 

Last  on  tho  list  stands  Huniei,  which  brings  us  back  towards  Ajax, 
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PEAS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

In  gardens  of  very  small  size  peas  cannot  bo  very  profitably  cultivated, 
but  in  those  in  which  a rood  or  so  can  bo  devoted  to  vegetables  a few 
rows  will,  under  a judicious  course  of  mauaj^emoiit,  afford  a satisfactory 
return,  lo  ensure  a full  degree  of  success  it  is  necessary  to  use  more 
than  .ordinary  care  in  tho  selection  of  varieties  and!  to  adopt  hi"h- 
class  culture.  There  must  be  no  desire  to  obtain  supplies  considerably 
m advance  of  the  crops  in  neighbouring  gardens,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  prolong  tho  season  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Early  peas  are 
decidedly  unprofitable  and  can  be  purchased,  in  town  districts  more 
particularly,  at  a much  lower  cost  than  they  can  be  grown,  and  the  risks 
are  so  great  of  the  late  sowings  not  affording  a profitable  yield  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  a limited  area  only  at  their 
disposal. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  gardens  are  limited  in  extent, 
yet  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  from  four  to  six  rows  of  thirty  feet 
in  length,  or  their  equivalent,  I would  suggest  that  two  sowings  be  made, 
the  first  at  once  and  the  second  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  These 
will  give  as  long  a supply  as  can  be  well  maintained  in  gardens  that  can 
be  fairly  considered  of  small  size.  The  same  varieties  should  be  selected 
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and,  strange  to  say,  may  be  described  as  Ajax  spoiled,  the  form  beino- 
Gaknthoides*^  colours  are  very  delicate,  and  again  suggestive  ol 

Proni  these  hasty  notes,  made  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
owers,  the  lesson  may  be  deduced,  by  those  who  happen  to  want  a 
lesson,  that  there  is  yet  a great  field  for  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  ingenuity  in  the  hybridizing  of  narcissi.  It  may  seem  that  the 
and  13  ploughed  out,  but  the  fact  that  the  manipulator  may  ensure 
crosses,  and  see  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours  within  three  years,  should 
be  set  agamst  that  seeming,  for  of  variation  there  is  no  end  when  there 
are  diverse  forms  properly  related  and  sufficiently  fertile  to  afford  a fair 
basis  of  operations,  S H 


hi  Bouquet  op  Rhine  Wine. — Von  Babo,  in  Biedermann’s  Central- 
omt  fur  Agncultur-Ghimie,  states  that  the  peculiar  bouquet  of  the  best 
Khine  wine,  for  which  the  Riesling  grape  is  chiefly  used,  is  due  to  the 
resting  ot  the  grapes,  and  that  analogous  results  are  produced  by  frostino’ 
in  other  varieties.  j a 


for  both  sowings,  and  as  the  purchase  of  sticks  is  a serious  matter  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  sorts  that  can  be  grown 
without  them  should  be  selected.  In  gardens  or  on  estates  whence  a supply 
of  sticks  can  be  obtained  for  the  cutting,  peas  of  tall  or  of  medium 
height  are  the  most  profitable  ; but  when  the  sticks  have  to  be  bought  at 
prices  ranging  from  ninepence  to  a shilling  a bundle  the  crop  must  be 
very  heavy  to  pay  for  them,  that  is,  if  we  take  a commercial  view  of  the 
matter.  I should  certainly  advise  the  cultivation  of  sorts  that  do  not 
^quire  sticks,  and  of  those  Carters'  Stratagem  and  Buttons'  President 
GaiyieZd  are  unquestionably  the  best.  The  first-mentioned  ranges  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  the  other  is  six  or  nine  inches 
high.  They  are  both  very  heavy  croppers,  and  produce  immense  pods 
closely  packed  with  large  peas,  which  in  colour  and  flavour  when  upon 
the  table  are  quite  unsurpassed.  As  yet  they  are  higher  in  price  than 
others  of  previous  introduction  ; but,  as  a very  small  quantity  will  suffice 
to  sow  a length  of  rows  mentioned  above,  this  point  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, considering  the  immense  superiority  in  bulk  and  quality  of  the 
^pplies.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  cheaper  kinds.  Princess  Royal  and 
Challenger  may  be  selected.  Dr.  Maclean  and  G.  F.  Wilson  are  two 
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first-class  peas,  but  they  attain  a height  ranging  from  three  to  four  feet 
and  really  reiiuire  sticks,  although  they  are  sometimes  grown  without  them 
As  Z much  has  been  written  on  the  importance  of  deep  digging  and 

liberdmanuring  in  the  cultivation  of  peas,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
dwell  at  any  length  upon  these  pomts,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  stated 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  really  good  crops  from  soils  that  are  poor 
and  have  not  been  dug  over  the  full  depth  of  an  ordinary  spade.  Where 
the  dio-ging  and  manuring  has  not  been  already  done  it  must  have  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  first  stop  will  be  to  apply  a liberal  dressing  of  good 
stable  or  farmyard  manure,  and,  to  make  myself  as  clearly  understood  as 
possible,  I would  add  that  the  surface  should  be  covered  to  a depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  When  this  has  been  done,  dig  the  ground  over  with 
a spade  or  fork  and  keep  the  manure  well  m the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

In  dealing  with  most  soils  that  were  not  turned  over  in  the  autumn  it  is 
at  this  season  of  the  year  a capital  plan  to  bastard  trench  it.  This,  briefly 
stated,  consists  in  first  opening  out  a trench  to  a depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  and  a width  of  two  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  trenching  The 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  then  forked  oyer  and  the  top  spit  of 
a trench  of  the  same  width  and  depth  as  the  first  is  thrown  upon  it  and 
the  bottom  spit  in  the  second  is  in  its  turn  stirred  with  the  fork.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  quarter  has  been  turned  over  It  di&^^^^ 
simply  from  the  ordinary  trenching, which  must  not  now  be  thought  of, 
the  soil  of  the  second  spit  being  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  instead 
of  being  brought  to  the  surface.  Very  often  considerable  difficulty  is 
experie^ed  in  small  gardens  in  obtaining  manure  from  the  stable  or 
farmyard,  and  when  that  is  the  case  a very  efficient  substitute  may  be 
found  in  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  artificial  manure  for  peas  that  is  manufaetured. 

I have  used  it  largely  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  several  years  past  for 
areen  crops  generally  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  my  usual 
?ate  for  applying  it  is  one  and  a half  cwt.  to  a rood  or  quarter  of  an  acre. 
When  the  rows  of  peas  are  to  be  some  distance  apart,  with  other  crops 
between  them,  and  it  is  not  desired  to  enrich  the  intervening  spaces  so 
liberally,  the  rows  may  be  marked  out  about  two  spades  in  width  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  either  of  the  manures  mentioned  dug  in.  Olay  s may 
be  sprinkled  along  the  drills  when  the  peas  are  sown,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  a practice  as  more  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  soil  in  such  a way 
that  the  plants  will  be  able  to  derive  assistance  from  it  when  they  are 

coming  into  bearing.  , , ,,  , , , xt. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tall  sorts,  to  fb®  rows 
far  enough  apart  for  other  crops  to  be  grown  between,  lor  the  kinds 
mentioned  a space  of  two  feet  six  inches  between  the  rows  will  suffice  on 
lierht  soils  and  three  feet  on  those  of  a heavy  character,  and  these  spaces 
irTav  be  utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  such  things  as  radishes,  lettuces, 
and  spinach,  which  will  come  off  quickly  and  not  draw  the  ground  much. 
Aa  far  as  possible,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a dry  state  of  the  surface 
soil  for  sowing  the  peas,  particularly  if  the  staple  is  naturally  heavy , and 
the  drills  should  be  drawn  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  a width 
of  about  four  inches  at  the  bottom.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  draw 
drills  for  peas  shallow  and  very  narrow,  and  in  consequence  the  plants 
are  so  crowded  at  first  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  a 
full  decree  of  strength  at  the  base  and  branch  freely.  Narrow  trenches 
marked  out  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe  are  particularly  objecUonable  for 
robust  free-branching  sorts  such  as  are  here  recommended,  ihe  bottom 
of  the  trench  should  be  quite  level  as  well  as  four  inches  in  width,  and 
the  peas  be  sown  rather  thinly.  About  one  pint  of  peas  wil  be  required 
for  every  fifty  feet  run  of  row.  The  trenches  must  be  filled  in  carefully 
with  fine  soil  drawn  from  the  sides,  and  any  lumps  immediately  over  the 
rows  should  be  broken  down.  Birds  are  often  very  destructive  to  poas 
when  iust  pushing  through  the  ground,  particularly  in  suburban  districts, 
and  will  sometimes  almost  annihilate  the  crop  if  protective  measures  are 
not  resorted  to.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  wire  protectors,  but, 
although  comparatively  cheap,  they  are  beyond  the  means  of  ^any 
owners  of  gardens  of  limited  size,  and  something  else  is  required,  i 
have  found  a few  lines  of  crochet  cotton,  and  a string  to  which  strips  of 
paper  have  been  attached,  stretched  along  the  rows  effectual  in  keeping 
off  the  sparrows.  They  however  soon  become  used  to  anything  that 
may  be  employed  for  frightening  them  and  treat  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  necessary  to  frequently  make  a change. 

The  after  management  consists  chiefly  in  keeping  the  intervening 
spaces  well  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds  and  maintain  the 
surface  soil  in  a loose  state.  A little  soil  should  be  drawn  to  each  side 
of  the  rows  when  the  peas  are  three  or  four  inches  in  height.  In  hoeing 
the  ground  after  the  haulm  is  of  a sufficient  height  to  fall  over,  care  must 
be  taken  to  disturb  it  as  little  aa  possible,  for  when  bent  backwards  and 
forwards  the  stems  are  seriously  injured,  and  the  chances  of  a heavy 
crop  are  considerably  lessened.  In  dry  and  hot  seasons  the  crop  will  be 
much  benefited  by  the  spaces  between  the  rows  being  covered  with 
some  loose  material,  and  a few  thorough  soakings  of  water  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance.  Mere  surface  waterings  will  do  more  harm  than 
«'ood  and  unless  sufficient  water  can  bo  applied  to  moisten  the  soil  to 
some  depth  none  whatever  should  be  given..  It  is  of  special  importance 
to  keep  the  soil  well  stirred  with  the  Butch  or  draw  hoe  when  no  mulch- 
ing materials  are  employed,  and  the  watering  can  bo  brought  into 
rerpiisition,  as  the  surface  so  soon  becomes  hard  and  baked,  a condition 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  tho  crop. 

ENTEKriUHINCl  AmATHUU. 
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THE  THRUSH’S  NEST. 

Within  a thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  hush, 
Tliat  overhung  a molehill  large  and  round, 

I heard  from  mom  to  mom  a merry  thrush 
Sing  liymns  to  sunrise,  and  I drank  the  sound 
With  joy  ; and,  often  an  intruding  guest, 

I watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day, 

How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  a nest. 
And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  elay  ; 
And  by-and-hy,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-.spotted-over  shells  of  greeny  blue  ; 

And  there  I witnessed  in  the  sunny  hours 
A brood  of  nature’s  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
(ilad  as  that  sunshine  and  tho  laughing  sky. 


John  Clare. 
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KI'I'S’.S  COCOA.— CIIUTKI  UI.  AND  C0Ml  01iTlN(l.—“  By  a thorough  knowlodgo  of  the 
tural  laws  wliich  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
plicatiwii  of  the  fine  i>roperties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr,  Kpps  has  provided  our  hrealt- 
■des  with  a delicately-llavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors 
It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  lie  gradii- 
iilly  y»niit  up  until  HtroriK  enouj^h  to  roMint  ovory  tBiidoncy  to  illHuaHe.  IIundrodH  of  HUbtle 
inalo'iioH  arc  Hoatinj<  around  um  ready  in  attack  wherever  there  \h  a weak  point.  Wo  may 
i.u  /iiiruolviAU  w(«ll  fftithlHd  wit.h  imrf)  Itlood  and  >1 


inalo<iieH  are  neabinK  uniuuw  i>t.  1 y - - 

eHcapfi  many  a fatal  Hhuft  hy  keepiiiK  oiirHelveH  well  foitltled  with  imro  hlood  and  «Mn<>perIv- 
iKHii  iHhed  frame.”-  -Crvil  Service  <Jazatf.e.^Mw\(3  Himply  with  iioilinn  water  or  milk.  Held 
only  ill  PacketH  labelletl Jamkh  IOpp.s  anii  (k).,  HomoMipaildc  (JliemistH,  J.ondon,  — 
AIho  maker,!  of  JOpp.i'H  (Jliocolatu  lOnMeiico  fur  afturnueii  uho,  [Apvt.] 


Canaries,  goldfinches,  and  other  small  birds  in  captivity  should,  as  the 
season  opens  out,  and  the  weather  becomes  genial,  enjoy  a breath  of  fresh 
air  daily.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  not  well  versed  in  the  management  of  cage  birds  that  placing  them  in 
draughts  is  so  injurious  that  it  must  be  guarded  against,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  full  exposure  when  the  keen  easterly  winds  are 
blowing.  A rather  liberal  supply  of  food  is  now  necessary,  and,  as  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  canary  seed  ought  to  form  the  staple.  A little  ra.pe  and 
millet  may  be  added,  and  birds  put  up  for  breeding  should  have  in  addition 
a little  bruised  hemp  or  poppy  seed  occasionally,  the  former  being  the  best 
of  the  two  A daily  supply  of  fresh  water  must  be  provided,  and  instead 
of  addino-’a  little  water  to  that  in  the  glasses,  the  latter  should  be  entirely 
emptied  and  rinsed  out  previous  to  being  refilled.  A little  additional  green 
food  may  now  be  given  the  birds,  and  water-cresses,  lettuce  leaves,  and  the 
tender  tops  of  the  radishes  raised  in  the  frames  are  the  most  suitable. 

THE  GARDEN. 

Annuals,  hardy  and  otherwise,  will  soon  require  attention.  a,nd  pur- 
chases of  seed  and  other  preparations  shouldbe  made  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  hardy  kinds  to  be  raised  in  the  borders  m 
which  they  are  to  bloom,  sow  thin,  cover  with  a very  light  coat  of  fine  dry 
earth— the  smallest  seeds  needing  but  a mere  dusting  to  cover  them— and, 
from  the  first  keep  the  plants  thinned  sufficiently  to  prevent  overcrowdmg, 
which  weakens  them  and  tends  to  a poor  instead  of  bountiful  bloom,  ihe 
soil  into  which  they  are  transplanted  for  blooming  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
well  broken  up,  and  if  at  all  poor  should  be  liberally  manured.  Spring- 
sown  annuals  are  worthy  of  a better  soil  than  they  usually  have  allotted 
them,  as  well  as  more  careful  treatment.  The  most  important  matter  in 
the  after  culture  is  to  keep  the  clumps  well  thinned,  for  not  only  will  the 
bloom  of  crowded  plants  be  comparatively  poor  and  brief,  but  by  early  and 
hold  practice  in  thinning  the  plants  will  become  so  robust,  and  cover  such 
lar^e  spaces  of  ground  with  their  ample  leafage  and  we  1-deyeloped  flowers, 
as  really  to  astonish  even  those  people  who  think  they  know  all  about 

‘'“'bedding  PLANTS.-Cuttings  put  in  now  will  bear  more  heat  than  those 
put  in  a month  ago,  as  vegetation  is  more  active  with  the  a^ance  of  the 
season  There  is  plenty  of  time  now  to  raise  stock  of  Alternantheras, 
Verbenas.  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  Lobelias,  and  they  will  hear  a moist 

temperature  of  75  deg.  to  advantage.  „ , „ je  xu.. 

Box  Edgings  made  now  will  do  far  better  than  in  autumn.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  after  planting  keep  newly-planted  box  well  watered,  as  if  a 
few  plants  die  the  unsightly  gaps  are  not  easily  mended  m the  height  of 

"““cImellias  out  of  bloom  to  have  a higher  temperature  and  a moist  atmo- 
sphere  to  promote  the  new  growth.  Any  that  seriously  want  a shift  may 
have  it  now,  but  the  general  shifting  is  best  delayed  till  the  wood  is  ripe  or 

sown  early  will  now  require  to  he  Ipricked  out  into  boxes  on  a 

slisht  hotbed.  Sow  now  for  the  main  crop. 

Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  purposes  to  be  propagated  now  in 
quantity.  Those  who  neglected  to  strike  cuttings  in  November  for  speci- 
men plants  have  now  not  a moment  to  lose.  ...  ,,„xu 

Borecoles  to  be  thoroughly  profitable  require  a long  period  of  growth 
and  1 o-ood  deep  well-manured  soil.  Sow  at  once  and  plant  out  at  every 
opportunity  as  Lon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  allowing  full  three  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  two  and  a half  feet  between  the  plants. 

French  Beans  in  the  forcing  house  must  he  kept  very  inear  the  light 
and  have  a brisk  temperature.  Give  air  ear  y on  fine  mornings  while  tho 
■niania  lire  moderatelv  dry  to  promote  the  setting  or  the  truit. 

^ Peas  and  Beans  to  bo  earthed  up  as  needful.  If  slugs  abound  strew 
wood-ashes  or  soot  along  the  rows.  Sow  now  for  mam  crops  the  best  of  the 
marrows  selecting  tall,  medium,  or  dwarf  varieties,  according  t®  Bi® 
space  at  ’disposal,  or  the  facilities  with  which  sticks  can  he  obtained,  ^jike 
caL  to  put  them  on  the  best  seed-bed  that  can  be  made  and  allow  sufficient 
room  between  tho  tailor  sorts  for  half  a dozen  rows  of  Cabbage  or  Broccoli. 
A crowded  quarter  of  peas  is  novor  properly  productive  ; for  they  smother 
each  other,  and  the  shaded  parts  of  the  haulm  produce  next  to  nothing. 

Pelargoniums  for  exhibition  require  constant  attention  to  keep  tho 
folia-ro  in  perfect  health,  and  to  tio  out  and  tram  as  noodful.  Give  plenty 
of  aff  te  strong  plants,  and  liquid  manure,  rather  weak,  every  livo  or  six 

'^"^PoTATons  may  he  planted  for  main  crops.  The  sots  should  bo  hard,  dark 
ercou  • tho  sprouts  short  and  purplo ; tho  soil  in  n dry  state  and  ipiito 
uuivcr’ulont ; tho  sots  trenched  in.  Cover  from  four  t®  inches,  lu 
iremrin- the  soil  for  potatoes  it  shouU  ho  romeiiiborod  that  tho  root  s 
neh  ill  phosphates  and  potash  salts,  and  thoroforo  roqmros  to  bo  well  fid 
liv  Huiliiblo  manuring.  In  a general  way,  thoro  is  no  iiianuro  to  equal  good 
stablo  dmur  for  tho  potato,  and  imiiumso  qnantit  ios  of  tho  early  sorts  are 
grown  for  tliomarkots  by  farmers,  who  inako  it  apractioo  *^;®  P'd'  <ho  manure 
h ho  tLnclioH  ami  lay  the  sets  011  the  manure,  and  cover  with  tho  pnlvonzod 
Lil  urntZs  Im  ®u  by  frost  and  snow.  Whore  thoro  is  not  sulllc.ent 
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ftvailablo  manure,  the  host  artificial  for  a poor  sandy  soil  is  dissolved  bones 
applied  at  the  rate  of  5 cwt.  per  acre.  The  host  drossinpf  for  clay  soils  is  burnt 
earth  or  wood-ashes  mixed  with  lime  and  chalk,  and  if  a little  bone  manure 
bo  added  all  the  better.  For  peat  soils  a good  dressing  of  lime  mixed  with 
any  garden  soil  of  a loamy  nature  and  some  bone  manure  will  bo  found  the 
best.  Stable  and  artificial  manure  may  be  supplemented  in  ordinary 
garden  cultivation  with  lime  rubbish  and  vegetable  refuse. 

Succui.KNTS  are  usually  kept  dry  all  winter,  and  have  supplies  of  water 
ill  very  small  quantities  as  they  commence  their  seasonal  growth.  Though 
easily  kept  in  windows  and  ordinary  greenhouses,  they  rarely  flower  unless 
they  have  some  special  c.aro  at  this  time  of  year.  If  any  of  them  want 
larger  pots  they  should  now  be  shifted,  and  the  soil  used  should  bo  a mixture 
of  lime  rubbish,  broken  bricks,  turfy  loam,  and  a little  cow-dung,  with 
plenty  of  drainage. 

V INKS  to  bo  thinned  of  their  superfluous  bunches  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  fairly  set,  and  the  thinning  to  be  done  with  a bold  hand,  for  any  larger 
crop  than  the  vines  can  bring  to  perfection  without  severely  taxing  their 
strength  will  entail  weakness  of  constitution.  Thin  the  shoots,  always 
ensuring  the  natural  shade  of  leaves  for  the  bunches.  Inside  borders  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  be  liberally  watered. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 

Demands  extra  attention  now.  Where  the  supply  of  eggs  has  been 
considerable  there  will  be  broody  hens  and  a chance  of  chickens.  If  it  can 
be  done,  you  cannot  be  too  soon  in  putting  eggs  under  birds  that  are  ready 
for  them,  but  it  is  a fact  that  on  warm  and  cold  soils  alike  there  is  great 
risk  in  the  business  until  the  month  of  April,  and  then,  if  things  are  about 
fairly  right,  you  may  almost  reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  advise  old  stagers,  but  it  is  proper  to  warn  beginners 
that  all  through  February  and  March  there  is  considerable  difiiculty  in 
raising  chickens,  but  it  is  easy  work  from  April  to  June — that  is,  generally 
speaking . We  have  seen  150  eggs  wasted,  with  all  the  extra  trouble  of 
tending  the  birds,  and  not  a single  chicken  reared ; and  yet  in  the  very  same 
yard,  as  soon  as  March  was  out,  the  same  number  of  eggs  would  produce  at 
least  120  chickens.  One  reason  no  doubt  is  that  the  early  eggs  are  not 
fertile  ; but  even  when  they  prove  to  be  so  a week  or  two  of  bitter  weather 
will  endanger  the  lives  of  the  newly-hatched  broods,  and  at  the  same  time 
intensify  the  hunger  of  the  rats,  the  worst  foes  generally  of  the  poultry 
yard.  Those  poultry  keepers  do  best  who  do  the  least,  provided  they  are 
not  really  neglectful.  By  taking  nature  for  our  guide  we  can  scarcely  go 
wrong,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  will  go  wrong,  notwithstanding  they 
may  obtain  teaching  for  nothing  if  they  will  but  observe.  When  a hen 
steals  away  and  makes  a nest  in  a hedge,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  out 
fifteen  strong  chicks.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  damp  earth,  the  bird  goes 
on  and  off  as  suits  her  inclination,  and  she  does  not  have  to  submit  to  hand- 
ling  of  any  kind.  It  follows  that  snug  dark  nooks  are  the  best  places  for 
the  nests,  and  that  they  should  be  on  the  ground,  or  very  near  it.  When 
the  nest  is  made  in  a basket  the  bird  is  likely  to  break  the  eggs  in  getting 
in  and  out,  and  she  is  likely  to  eat  the  eggs  broken,  and  thus  acquiring  a 
relish  for  forbidden  fruit  the  remainder  are  likely  to  go  the  same  way,  and 
a good  bird  becomes  a bad  one  through  being  located  in  a way  she  would 
never  have  located  herself. 


BIGNONIAS. 

This  fine  group  of  plants,  which  include  upwards  of  sixty  species,  was 
named  in  memory  of  Abb4  Mignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  The  larger 
portion  are  climbing  plants  of  acknowledged  beauty,  having  a most  extensive 
geographical  range;  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America 
being^  the  native  home  of  many  of  our  stove  kinds,  while  Northern 
America  has  supplied  us  with  others  to  adorn  our  conservatories  and  out-of- 
door  walls. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  range  of  country,  the  species  soon  become 
assimilated  in  the  required  treatment,  and  nearly  any  or  all  of  them  may  be 
grown  even  together  in  an  intermediate  house  or  cool  stove.  Their  fine 
pinnate,  ternate,  or  conjugate  foliage,  and  large  handsome  fiowers  in  panicles 
of  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  white,  render  them  eminently  beautiful  objects  for 
covering  the  pillars  or  roof  of  a plant  stove  or  conservatory.  In  the  latter 
the  majority  of  the  species  luxuriate  with  a degree  of  splendour  seldom 
witnessed  in  other  genera  ; this  kind  of  structure  seems  peculiarly  suited  to 
them,  first  because  of  the  genial  temperately  warm  atmosphere  maintained, 
and  accession  of  fresh  air,  and  also  because  of  the  freedom  which  may  be 
allowed  to  their  rapidly  extending  shoots  in  the  growing  season. 

We  proceed  to  enumerate  a few  of  the  most  ornamental,  premising 
however  that  some  of  them  will  be  found  placed  as  suitable  for  a lower 
temperature  than  is  generally  considered  necessary,  because  an  excess  of 
heat  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  wood  alone,  a paucity  of  fiowers 
frequently  following  this  unnecessary  stimulation  of  the  plant. 

B.  alha  is  a fine  evergreen  climber,  brought  from  Guiana  in  1823.  A 
sunny  situation  in  the  conservatory  should  be  chosen  for  this,  where  its 
lovely  white  scented  fiowers  will  be  seen  to  much  advantage. 

B,  capreolata  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  ordinary  winters  in  the 
open  air,  even  without  protection  ; still  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  plant  it  against 
a wall  having  a southern  aspect,  and  to  adopt  the  usual  precautionary 
method  of  covering  with  mats  in  severe  weather;  a warm  situation  such 
as  described  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  produce  its  fine  scarlet 
fiowers.  This  plant  is  described  as  having  a most  beautiful  appearance 
when  seen  in  its  native  haunts,  the  rocks  and  forests  of  North  America. 

B.  grandifolia, — This  is  another  extremely  fine  conservatory  species, 
readily  extending  over  a large  space;  it  seems  to  require  age  alone  to 
enable  it  to  flower  well : the  colours  of  fhe  flowers  are  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  orange  and  purple.  There  are  several  species  which,  like  this 
one,  require  to  attain  a certain  age  before  they  put  forth  flowers  in  any 
quantity ; nor  will  any  known  treatment  induce  them  to  a precocious 
development,  so  that  many  really  fine  and  desirable  kinds  have  been 
absurdly  condemned  and  destroyed  before  they  have  had  a fair  chance  of 
displaying  their  proper  characters  ; this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  cultivate  bignonias. 

B.  jasminifoUa  and  B,  jasminoides  are  both  beautiful,  the  first  a white 
flowering  species  of  rather  smaller  habit,  requiring  the  stove  to  produce  it 


in  perfection  ; and  the  latter,  having  j)urplo  llowers,  will  succeed  very  well 
in  a common  grcenhoiise. 

is  supposed  to  bo  a native  of  Diionos  Ayres.  1’  reduces  freely  its 
fine  lilac  an<l  imrplo  striped  flowers.  They  are  borne  in  pairs  on  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  ]>lant,  standing  forward  from  among  the  foliage  on  short  lateral 
branches.  The  habit  of  tho  plant  is  of  a loss  rambling  character  than  is 
usual  among  the  species,  being  compact,  neat,  and  intciresting,  too  large 
for  a moveable  trellis,  but  particularly  adapted  to  tho  bottom  of  the  rafters 
or  front  of  tho  house. 

Besides  the  climbing  kinds  there  are  one  or  two  species  which  assume  a 
more  arborescent  character  and  are  worth  attention.  The  first  of  them, 
B.  Ivucoxyhn,  is  a stove  evergreen  tree,  producing  largo  pink  trumpet-shaped 
llowers. 

B.  serratifoUa,  another  fine  shrub-like  species,  has  very  hand.somo  yellow 
flowers,  which  contrast  prettily  with  its  bright  green  serrated  foliage.  This 
too  requires  a stove  treatment. 

B.  nuberosa  is  an  interesting  plant,  attaining  a considerable  size;  the 
flowers  are  white,  agreeably  scented,  and  produced  copiously  when  the  plant 
is  allowed  a sufficient  degree  of  heat.  Being  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  it 
requires  the  warmest  part  of  the  plant  stove ; this  perhaps,  and  the  large 
space  it  occupies  when  grown  well,  have  been  the  principal  causes  for  reject- 
ing it  from  tho  generality  of  collections ; still,  where  room  can  be  allowed, 
it  is  desirable. 

The  general  management  of  bignonias  is  extremely  simple  and  uniform  ; 
all  the  species,  whether  climbers  or  not,  delight  in  rich  fibrous  loam,  with 
which  a small  portion  of  heath-mould  may  be  mixed  in  order  to  preserve  it 
open  and  permeable  to  the  roots.  The  climbing  species  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  consequently  arrive  at  a flowering  state  earlier,  when  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  house  which  they  are  intended  to  ornament.  They  should 
be  pruned  annually,  the  best  season  for  which  is  September  and  October, 
when  all  unripe  or  immature  wood  should  be  cutaway,  so  that  the  remaining 
portion  may  have  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  the  branches  are  left  in  a crowded  state  mildew  attacks  them, 
and  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  year  is  weak  and  unfruitful.  The 
management  of  arborescent  kinds  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  usual  for 
other  stove  plants,  while  the  treatment  of  the  hardy  and  deciduous  species 
may  be  assimilated  correctly  with  that  usual  for  the  grape  vine. 


AMARYLLIS  AULICA. 

Although  this  amaryllis  was  introduced  into  this  country  many  years 
since,  and  was  offered  by  the  trade  at  a reasonable  price,  I believe  it  is 
very  little  grown,  if  known,  by  a great  many  gardeners  ; but  when  well 
grown  and  flowered  I do  not  know  of  anything  to  surpass  it  for  lighting 
up  the  conservatory  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year,  especially  if  associated 
with  a few  good  specimens  of  Eucharis  amazon  ica  and  forced  azaleas. 
With  a sufficient  stock  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  I 
have  a specimen  under  my  charge  in  an  eleven-inch  pot,  the  produce  of 
one  bulb  brought  from  Malta,  which  has  been  greatly  admired.  It  has 
sixteen  scapes  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  and  a half  feet  high,  thirteen 
flowering  at  the  same  time.  The  three  others  are  not  quite  so  forward, 
and  have  six  flowers  on  nearly  every  scape.  On  Christmas  morning  I 
counted  thirty  flowers  open  at  the  same  time  ; since  then  there  have  been 
as  many  as  forty-two  open  together,  each  flower  being  about  four  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a purplish  crimson  colour  with  a 
white  stripe  down  each  segment,  some  of  which  are  also  splashed  and 
blotched  with  white. 

I herewith  send  a few  brief  notes  on  its  management,  trusting  they 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  The  specimen  in 
question  came  under  my  charge  at  the  end  of  May,  1880.  It  was  then 
producing  two  scapes,  one  bearing  three,  the  other  four  flowers.  It 
flowered  again  in  February  and  March  of  the  year  following,  when  it  pro- 
duced seven  scapes,  five  or  six  flowers  on  each.  It  flowered  again  at  the 
end  of  December,  1881,  and  had  sixteen  scapes.  After  flowering  in  each 
year  it  was  grown  on  in  stove  heat,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  when 
growing  freely  it  received  weak  liquid  manure,  which  was  continued 
until  the  leaves  were  fully  grown,  which  can  bo  seen  by  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  changing  colour.  Afterwards  we  gradually  lessened  the  supplies 
of  water  and  exposed  it  fully  to  sunshine  in  a position  nearly  close  to  the 
glass.  This  is  done  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs,  for  on  this 
depends  in  a great  measure  its  flowering  well.  The  leaves  gradually  die 
back  to  the  bulbs,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  water  should  be  with- 
held altogether,  and  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides  anywhere  under  the 
stage  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  The  resting  of  tho 
bulbs  depends  on  the  time  they  are  wanted  to  flower,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  give  them  from  six  weeks’  to  two  months’  rest. 

About  six  weeks  before  wanted  in  flower  introduce  them  to  a tesu.* 
perature  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
move.  When  they  have  grown  an  inch  or  so  turn  them  out  of  their  pots, 
and  see  if  the  drainage  is  perfect.  If  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded 
with  roots  shift  to  pots  of  the  next  size,  and  use  turfy  loam  and  rotten 
cow- dung  with  some  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  beans.  Press  the 
compost  firm  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a potting  stick.  The  plants 
should  not  be  overpotted.  My  plants  when  turned  out  of  their  pots  had 
the  appearance  of  being  one  mass  of  roots,  with  scarcely  any  soil  visible, 
and  were  potted  in  the  next  size  pot  each  year.  The  bulbs  are  the  size 
of  large  Giant  Rocca  onions,  thowing  up  about  three  scapes  each. 

In  penning  the  above  remarks  I am  not  presumptuous  enough  to 
think  its  culture  is  not  generally  understood  by  gardeners,  but  trust 
they  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers. 

Goedriglan  Gardens,  W.  M. 


UTILITY  AND  LUXURY.— A quarter  of  a century’s  experience  has  taught  the 
public  that  there  is  but  one  Toilet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  Eminent 
dermatologists  testify  that  there  is  but  one  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  that  its 
natural,  and  consequently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  oflBcers  of  health  every- 
where recognize  but  one  Soap  as  a preventive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  wha 
seek  a luxurious  bath  see  that  no  other  Soap  enters  their  h.athroom.  It  can  be  bought 
everywhere.  Ask  for  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  imitations,— 
[Advt.] 
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|l0tcs  of  ©ijstr&ation. 

PLANTING  POTATOES. 

Noticinc!  your  remarks  upon  the  sprouting  of  seed  potatoes,  1 heg  to  advise 
you  that,  finding  my  Ashleaf  and  Early  Rose  unmanageable  in  store,  I took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  planted  them  on  January  26,  much  to  the  surprise, 
and  I think  disgust,  of  my  gardener.  It  was  that  or  rubbing  off,  and  I 
chose  the  former  method.  I planted  rather  deeper,  and  manured  the 
surface,  and  when  they  appear  this  will  be  gathered  over  the  crowns  to 
protect  from  wind  and  frosts.  I followed  much  tho  same  plan  with  autumn 
planting  thirty  years  since ; the  potatoes  as  taken  up  and  picked  for  size 
being  immediately  replanted  behind  the  plough  without  the  slightest 
weathering  (an  important  item  in  autumn  planting),  and  when  frost  was 
sufficient  to  admit  of  manure  being  put  on,  and  spread  without  consolidating, 
a heavy  dressing  was  applied.  I have  no  statistics,  but  I had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  practice.  ^ • Thurtbll. 

AGATH^A  CCELESTIS. 

The  exhibition  of  flowers  of  this  herbaceous  plant  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  looking  for  a change  of  flowers 
for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  as  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose 
if  desired.  No  doubt  its  proper  place  is  the  greenhouse  stage,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a brilliant  bedder ; but  I remember  its  being  employed  as  a 
bedder  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  year  1855  I remember  the  head 
gardener  under  whom  I then  served  bringing  me  a list  of  bedding  plants 
that  would  be  required,  and  the  agathma  was  down  on  the  list  for  200  plants. 

I had  but  a very  limited  stock  to  raise  them  from,  but  the  number  was 
obtained  at  the  right  time,  and  I remember  that  it  did  fairly  well  in  a light 
rich  soil.  Tnc  young  growth  strikes  as  freely  as  the  shoots  of  vertenas. 
Its  growth  is  neat  and  about  nine  inches  high,  and  it  bears  a single  flower 
of  a light  blue  colour  on  a wiry  stem.  There  is  also  a variegated  variety. 

^ J.  C.  Claeke. 

THE  SEASON. 

The  season,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  rather  perplexing  in  its  relative  earli- 
ness,  when  we  lake  into  consideration  the  long  prevalence  of  mild  weather 
we  have  experienced,  and  the  present  condition  of  flowering  plants,  trees, 
and  vec^etable  ci  ops.  Like  most  other  people,  we  have  had  in  the  gardens 
here  a°  few  early  flowers  on  different  plants.  The  roses  at  this  date 
(February  25)  are  bristling  with  young  growth,  and  some  trees  are  producing 
a few  buds  earlier  than  usual;  but  the  majority  of  our  garden  plants  are 
not  a day  earlier  than  they  have  been  in  seasons  before,  when  we  have  had 
much  colder  weather  than  we  have  experienced  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  need  to  cover  up  our  apricot  trees  at  present,  for  there  are  no 
signs  of  a single  I loom  opening  for  another  week  at  the  least.  I have  it 
recorded  in  my  garden  diary  that  on  one  of  the  same  trees  which  we  still 
have  fruit  was  set  on  March  1 in  1869.  Rhubarb  plants  in  the  open 
ground  gave  us  a full  supply  in  the  third  week  in  March,  but  at  the  time 
of  writing  there  is  not  the  least  signs  of  any  growth.  In  1869  we  also  cut 
splendid  young  full-hearted  cabbages  early  in  April ; but  to  ao  so  this 
season  there  must  be  a rapid  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  crop. 
Magnolia  conspicua  was  in  the  same  season  in  full  bloom  on  an  east  '^all  on 
March  8,  but  I see  no  chance  of  its  being  in  that  condition  this  year.  All 
points  considered,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  mild  weather,  our 
trees  and  flowers  and  all  other  plants  are  having  their  usual  season  ot  rest. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
most  chaste,  graceful,  and  highly  fragrant  flower.  The  forcing  of  a few 
plants  in  pots  for  the  house,  conservatory,  and  other  places  has  become  an 
almost  indispensable  operation,  even  in  small  establishments.  Its  culture 
in  pots  has  been  most  ably  described  in  back  numbers  of  the  Gabdenebs 
Magazine  ; therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  it  here  further  than 
stating  that  most  growers  have  an  aversion  to  gathering  flowers  from  pot 
plants  for  the  furnishing  of  glasses  or  other  recoptajcles.  To  be  able  to 
gather  the  spikes  over  as  long  a period  as  possible  should  be  the  a,im  ot 
the  cultivator.  Where  good  established  beds  of  strong  crowns  exist,  or 
imported  ones  can  be  procured,  the  flowering  season  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed by  planting  during  January  or  February  a (piantity  m a frame 
facing  south.  The  frame,  which  should  be  placed  upon  a brick  at  each 
corner,  will  afford  space  for  leaves  and  long  stable  litter  * ^ 
heat.  Fill  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top,  and  if  well  trodden  the  h^t 
will  not  be  so  violent  and  the  danger  of  sinking  unduly  will  be  reduced.  On 
this  bed  place  six  inches  of  good  garden  soil  or  thoroughly^ecomposed 
ve<^etable  refuse,  with  a small  proportion  of  good  turfy  loam.  The  tufts  or 
crowns  should  bo  spread  evenly  over  tho  surface,  care  being  taken  that  only 
Htronff  ones  are  used,  and  some  finely-sifted  soil  be  spread  over  them.  A 
liberal  watering  will  settle  the  soil  between  the  roots,  and  no  more  water 
will  be  required  until  growth  commences.  Water  must  be  given  and  air 
admitted  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  frame  must  be  raised  before  tho  growth  reaches  the  glass, 
and  some  protection  afforded  on  tho  approach  of  frosts.  After  flowering 
the  frames  may  bo  removed,  and  turf  or  soil  packed  round  to  preserve  the 
roots  from  the  influence  of  tho  weather.  By  proceeding  as  here  described 
the  flowering  season  will  be  greatly  extended,  provided  there  are  outdoor 
beds  to  follow  in  succession. 


CAMELLIAS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 


Tho  answers  kindly  given  to  my  (juery  about  camellias  do  not  make  the 
matter  quite  so  clear  as  I would  wish.  Your  correspondents  do  not  say  if 
plants  of  tho  size  mentioned  bloom  freely.  1 have  jflauts  of  Mathotiiina, 
Imbricata,  Nobleana,  Elcgans,  and  various  other  varieties  in  six-inch  pots 
that  bloom  well,  bearing  from  ,ton  to  twenty  flowers.  The  plants  of  Alba 
plena  and  Fimbriata  look  equally  healthy,  and  tho  bloom  buds  sot  as  well 
as  tho  other  varieties,  but  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  open.  Tho  others 
fall  off.  I may  say  that  ours  are  well  looked  after  in  watering  and  goncnil 
attention.  I am  anxious  to  grow  them  in  small  pots,  because  they  just  lit 
vases  in  the  dwelling  house.  I have  conversed  with  several  gardeners  on 
the  matter,  who  all  say  it  is  a failing  general  with  small  plants  of  these  two 


varieties. 

VhrHhlfC 


W.  M. 


ANEMONE  HONORINE  JOBERT. 

Your  correspondent  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement,  at  page  98,  that 
Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  should  be  cultivated  extensively.  For  tho  last 
two  seasons  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  well-established  patches 
blooming  freely  around  some  shrubbery  borders.  More  especiallyldid  d make 
itself  conspicuous  during  the  heavy  rains  of  last  autumn.  Although  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  rain  does  not  mar  their  beauty  as  soon  as  it  does 
many  white  flowers  that  are  double,  and  as  they  are  produced  on  stalks  two 
feet  or  more  in  height,  grit  and  other  dirty  matter  does  not  reach  them. 
This  anemone  thrives  well  in  a heavy  soil  annually  enriched  with  a dressing 
of  manure  or  vegetable  refuse.  Unlike  most  things,  it  seems  to  prefer  ^mng 
left  in  the  same  position  for  several  years ; but  it  can  be  incr^s^  by 
dividing  and  planting  pieces  or  crowns  in  the  spring.  B.  B. 

CROWN  IMPERIALS  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

When  potting  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  and  other  bulbs  last  autumn, 

I determined  to  pot  up  a few  Crown  Imperials  for  forcing.  I had  not  seen 
any  potted  and  employed  for  decorative  purposes  under  glass,  but  1 was 
auite  sure  that  if  they  succeeded  they  would  mak  e a very  pleasing  addition 
to  the  other  bulbs.  I am  very  glad  to  say  that  they  force  very  well  mdeed, 
and  are  very  effective  judiciously  arranged  with  the  other  occupants  ot  the 
lonservatory  stage.  The  only  drawback  is  the  objectionable  odour,  whicb 
is  so  strong  as  to  render  them  unsuitable  for  the  embellishment  of  indoor 

w-  »• 

TROP.®OLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

A brief  record  of  my  experience  with  Tropseolum  speciosum  will  perhaps 
be  both  interesting  and  useful,  as  so  many  persons  have  failed  to  grow  it 
successfully.  Much  has  been  already  written  with  reference  to  it,  tor  large 

aumbersof  visitors  to  Scotland  have  beenlenraptured  by  the  splendid  appear- 
ance it  presents  during  August  and  September.  In  Stirlingshire  and 
Perthshire,  which  are  much  frequented  by  tourists,  it  appears  to  grow 
vigorously  and  bloom  abundantly.  It  indeed  clothes  the  sides  of  houses  so 
densely  with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  presents  such  a brilliant  appearance, 
as  to  well  merit  the  name  of  “ Flame  Plant,”  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  Much  disappointment  has  been  experienced  by  those  who,  after 

enjoying  the  splendid  displays  produced  in  the  north,  have  attempted  the 

cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  sunny  south.  My  Jriend  Mr.  Banting  told 
me  some  time  since  that  he  had  attempted  its  acclimatization  at  Bonchurch, 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  had  failed.  This  statement  wUl  not  surprise  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant  in  the  matter  of  climate. 
Some  eight  or  nine  years  since,  when  Uving  near  Croydon,  I had  charge  of 
some  roots  that  had  been  brought  from  Taymouth,  where  I believe  it  grows 
luxuriantly.  For  some  time  I could  not  induce  them  to  grow  so  freely  as 
could  be  wished.  Naturally,  the  first  impulse  is  to  plant  this  tropmolum  in 
the  most  conspicuous  positions,  and  most  frequently  the  southern  front  of 
the  residence  and  the  south  aspect  of  a wall  are  considered  the  best  positions 
that  could  be  selected  ; hence  many  of  the  failures  that  occur.  I planted 
one  portion  of  my  stock  against  a south-west  wall  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  a house,  and  I soon  found  that  the  plants  in  the  coolest  position 
were  making  the  most  satisfactory  progress.  As  I had  vacant  a moist 
position  against  the  north  side  of  a wall  at.theback  of  an  herbaceous  border, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  prepare  a station  specially  for  the  tropasolum,  anci  this 
in  due  course  was  done.  The  ordinary  garden  soil  was  taken  out  to  a depth 
of  about  twelve  inches,  and  replaced  with  a mixture  consisting  of  good  well- 
rotted  turf,  leaf-mould,  cow-dung,  and  sharp  sand,  which  ^^re  well  incor- 
porated. The  strip  of  border  thus  prepared  at  the  fo°f 
Lclosed  with  ordinary  red  roofing  tiles,  which  were  thrust 
a depth  of  three  or  four  inches  to  keep  the  fleshy  roots  within  bounds. 
About  the  end  of  February  I moved  the  plants  from  the  south-west  wall  to 
the  new  position.  By  the  growth  made  during  the  flrst  season  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  they  were  at  home  in  it.  To  support  the  we 

made  a trellis  with  iron  rods  and  thin  wire,  which  was  fixed  abo'it  thiee 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  We  fixed  the  rods  horizontally,  one 
near  the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom,  and  then  strained  the  wire  per- 
pendicularly from  one  to  the  other  at  a distance  of  about  ®igbt  inches  apart. 
When  the  plants  began  to  grow  I found  that  the  shoots  required  a litt 
regulating  and  some  assistance  in  reaching  the  wires  ; but  after  a start 
had  been  made  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  “^de  by  the  plants,  which  in  the  second  ye^ 
reached  a height  of  about  ten  feet,  produced  a good  display  of  flowers,  and 
ripened  several  seeds.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  requirp  an 
moisture,  and  that  to  ensure  success  this  condition  must  be  complied  w tn. 

Kingston-on-Thames.  Bbchaeu. 

Measpeino  a Tree.— My  friend  Captain  Mayne  Reid  kindly  sends  mo 
this  extract  from  a letter  written  to  him  by  an  American  corespondent  on 
the  subject  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  world  At  “y/f  in  the 

evening  last  we  discussed  that  grizzly  giant,  the  grandest  .l^OJO  rove 
world-lthe  Sequoia  scnipervirens  gigantea.  While  m the  Maiiposa  Giwc, 
California  I had  carefully  run  a cord  round  its  trunk  in  t^ee  places  at 

the  base  four  feet  above,  and  also  eleven-and  put  the  cord  in  my  pocket, 

ma^rS  but  w^  being  measured  at  the  time.  On  Friday  evenmgtt  was 
submitted  to  my  friends  for  measurement.  General  C.,  and  B.,  the  OrecK 
Consul-Gencra/here,  undertaking  the  duty ; each  guest  having  first  written 
his  estimate  of  its  circumference  on  a card.  The  guesses  varied  gic?'tly* 
ranging  from  35  to  450  feet ! Bierstadt,  who  know  the  tree  well,  made  it 
11  to  my  own  estimate  being  90  feet.  It  proved  to  be— at  the  groimd  93 
fnot'v  inches  in  "irth  ; four  feet  above  tho  ground,  87  ; and  at  the  height  of 
rfolol  65  foV °6&  Tho  hart  lhas  boon  neatly  all  hnrnl 
off  Were  it  not  for  this,  tho  tree’s  girth  at  tho  base  would  bo  about  130 
fi«ot  as  the  bark  itself  is  2 feet  in  thickness.”  By  this  moasuromont,  boauls 
might  bo  sawed  from  this  tree  nearly  30  foot  iu  width,  and  of  ludolimto 
length.  Fancy  a board  big  enough  to  lay  tho  floor  of  a largo  ball-room  . 
llluslraied  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 
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ROYAL  ROTANIC  SOCIETY.— MESSRS.  W.  I’AUL  AND  SON’S 
EXHIBITION  OF  CAMELLIAS  AND  HYACINTHS. 

The  exhibition  of  caiuellins  aiul  Jiyncinths  now  being  held  by  Messrs.  W. 
I’anl  and  Son  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  remarkable, 
not  less  for  its  extent  than  for  the  splendid  quality  of  the  individual  speci- 
mens, and  it  admirably  illustrates  the  resources  of  the  well-known  establish- 
ment at  Waltham  Cross.  The  subjects  forming  the  e.xhibition  .are  arranged 
in  the  corridor  leading  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  and 
this  structure  they  completely  till.  The  camellias,  which  consist  of  splendidly. 
llowered  bushes  ranging  from  two  to  six  feet  in  height,  are  placed  on  the 
north  side,  and  form  a broad  bank  e.xtonding  the  whole  length  of  the 
corridor.  On  the  table  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  hyacinths  and  numerous 
stands  of  camellia  dowers  and  rose  blooms,  which  are  backed  up  by  dwarf 
camellias  bearing  about  half  a dozen  well-developed  flowers  each.  The 
colours  of  the  hyacinths  and  camellias  are  very  tastefully  contrasted  and 
the  general  effect  is  exceedingly  good. 

The  camellias,  from  the  large  size  and  superb  development  of  the  several 
specimens,  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the  very  finest  displays  of  these  flowers 
that  has  yet  been  produced  in  the  metropolis,  and,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  varieties  represented  and  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  plants, 
the  exhibition  will  be  found  especially  interesting  to  cultivators.  From  the 
varieties  exhibited,  which,  by  the  way,  form  but  a small  part  of  the 
Waltham  Cross  collection,  the  following  were  selected  for  their  high-class 
quality : — Adelina  Benvenuti,  blush  flaked  and  spotted  with  crimson ; Adriana, 
rosy  crimson,  the  petals  large  and  smooth  ; Alba  plena,  still  the  best  of  the 
white  varieties ; Augustina  superba,  bright  pink,  very  pleasing ; Beali,  crim- 
son, very  free  and  fine  ; Belle  J eannette,  crimson,  the  petals  marked  with  a 
white  band  down  the  centre  ; Benneyi,  bright  red,  the  flowers  large  and  of 
superb  form ; Bonomiana,  white  flaked  with  crimson,  very  striking  and  desir- 
able ; C.  H.  Hovey,  dark  crimson,  large,  and  of  the  finest  form  j C.  M.  Hovey, 
bright  red-crimson,  a remarkably  well-made  flower  of  the  most  brilliant 
shade  of  colour ; Chandleri,  rosy  crimson,  a very  free-flowering  and  attrac- 
tive variety  ; Conspicua,  bright  rose,  a bold  semi-double  flower  of  a most 
attractive  character ; Contessa  de  Hainaut,  bright  peach  shading  to  delicate 
blush;  Corallina,  very  dark  red,  semi-double,  but  useful  for  its  colour; 
Countess  of  Derby,  white,  richly  flaked  with  rosy  red,  a finely-formed 
flower  of  a most  pleasing  character ; Cup  of  Beauty,  blush  feathered  with 
rose-crimson  ; Elegans,  rose-pink,  a large  and  showy  flower  of  good  quality; 
Eugene  Massina,  rosy  crimson,  the  petals  margined  with  white,  very  distinct 
and  pleasing ; Fimbriata,  white,  the  petals  elegantly  fringed  ; Imbricata, 
rosy  red,  a useful  well-known  variety ; Leeana  superba,  crimson,  free  and 
good ; Mathotiana,  dark  crimson,  large  and  fine  ; Montironi,  white,  very 
beautiful ; Prince  Albert,  white  blotched  and  flaked  with  red,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  striped  varieties ; Rubens,  rosy  red,  the  petals  banded  with 
white ; Sarah  Frost,  rosy  red ; Targioni,  flesh  colour  with  white 
margin;  Tricolor,  blush-pink  striped  crimson,  semi-double,  but  valuable 
for  its  effective  colouring ; and  Tricolor  imbricata,  white  flaked  with  red. 

The  hyacinths  consist  exclusively  of  specimens  bearing  large  massive 
spikes,  and  the  most  noteworthy  varieties  are,  Cavaignac,  Charles  Dickens, 
Fabiola,  Howard,  Macaulay,  Pelissier,  Prince  of  Wales,  Solfaterre,Von  Schil- 
ler, and  Vuurbaak,  of  the  single  red  varieties;  Alba  maxima.  Grand  Vain  queur. 
Grandeur  d MerveiUe,  La  Grandesse,  La  Neige,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Snow- 
ball, of  the  white  varieties ; Blondin,  Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Lord  Byron,  Lord  Derby,  Lothair,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  of  the  single  blue  varieties ; Masterpiece,  a superb  new 
variety  with  purplish  black  flowers,  is  also  admirably  represented  by  several 
fine  specimens. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the  18th  instant,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  are[interested  in  either  of  the  two  classes  of  flowers  represented 
maybe  strongly  advised  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  they 
may  possess  for  visiting  it.  It  is  not  often  that  so  good  an  opportunity 
occurs  for  becoming  acquainted  with  such  a large  number  of  the  finest 
camellias  as  is  afforded  by  this  display. 


QTije  SJoustljolb. 

♦ 

A VALUABLE  REMEDY  IN  ALL  HOUSEHOLDS. 

We  would  speak  from  long  experience,  and  with  unceasing  gratefulness, 
in  favour  of  a remedy  which  should  never  be  absent  from  any  home.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  that  we  read  in  some  paper  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  in  which  was  mentioned  the  value  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
writer  stated  that  he  had  travelled  through  Africa,  and  had  never  drunk 
any  water  without  first  dropping  a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
into  it,  and  that  his  escape  from  fever  and  malaria  he  believed  he  entirely 
owed  to  this  practice,  notwithstanding  that  the  water  he  drank  he  had 
occasionally  to  dip  from  places  abounding  in  organic  matter — that  is  to  say, 
in  matter  that  had  once  been  alive  and  was  now  decomposed.  Also,  that 
on  coming  to  Madeira  he  found  his  stock  of  permanganate  exhausted,  and 
after  a vain  inquiry  at  a pharmacy  he  ended  by  describing  it  as  resembling 
“chips  of  garnet-coloured  glass.” 

“ I know  it  then,”  was  the  reply.  “It  has  been  here  a very  long  time; 
we  did  not  understand  its  use.”  It  was  not  long  before  the  inquirer  related 
some,  at  least,  of  its  virtues  ; and  moreover  said  that  a traveller  could  carry 
enough  of  the  permanganate  in  a pill  box,  placed  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
to  last  him  for  daily  use  for  a twelvemonth. 

Now,  although  at  this  time  Mr.  Bollman  Condy,  in  1862,  had  introduced 
the  article  to  us  by  sending  a bottle  of  “Condy’s  Fluid,”  we  did  not,  or 
cared  not,  to  use  it ; passed  by  one  of  the  best  gifts  without  heeding  it ; did 
not  even  understand  that  Condy’s  Fluid  and  permanganate  of  potash  were 
identical ; in  fact,  did  not  read  the  book  which  accompanied  the  fluid.  This 
omission  we  have  often  since  regretted.  After  some  time  we  found  that 
permanganate  of  potash  acted  as  a purifying  agent  on  meat  and  fish  that 
had  become  tainted  from  hot  weather  or  from  a thunderstorm  ; also,  that 
if  (hluted  and  thrown  a about  room  or  passage  it  would  directly,  almost  in 
an  instant,  destroy  evil  odours ; but  as  to  its  remedial  properties  we  were 
ignorant,  and  discovered  them  accidently,  for  instance,  in 


Burns  and  Scai.uh. — Some  permanganate  had  been  poured  into  a pan 
1 t'  purpose  of  purifying  some  suddenly-tainted  fish 
which  (m  kitchen  parlance)  “ went  off  in  an  hour.”  The  cook  suddenly 
cried  out  that  she  had  burned  her  hand  with  a hot  poker  which  had  been 
laid  across  the  fire,  and  as  suddenly  she  plunged  it  into  the  permanganate 
water,  but  ignorant  of  its  value.  In  a moment  all  pain  had  ceased,  though 
the  skin  wis  burned  and  there  was  a deep  scar. 

After  this,  the  permanganate,  properly  diluted,  was  successfully  used 
for  cuts,  burns,  and  scratches,  no  matter  how  severe  ; all  pains  and  soreness 
ceased  after  its  use.  Wo  once  saw  two  hands  burned  with  undiluted  carbolic 
acid;  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident  each  hand  was  plunged  into  a 
basin  of  permanganate  and  water  and  as  soon  as  the  water  became  yellow 
fresh  basins  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  hands  taken  out 
and  put  into  the  fresh  supply.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  thus  frequently 
changing  the  permanganated  water,  the  hands  were  cured.  Another 
instance  out  of  many  wo  could  mention  as  to  the  curative  effects  of  the 
permanganate  when  used  for  burns : with  a gas  stove,  a young  and 
inexperienced  cook  was  so  frequently  burning  her  hands  that,  at  last,  before 
using  the  stove,  she  prepared  a basin  of  permanganate  and  water  to  dip  in 
her  hands  at  the  moment  of  the  injury;  the  consequence  was,  although  the 
flesh  was  deeply  marked  with  scars,  there  was  no  soreness,  no  pain,  no 
inflammation.  ’ 

Why  we  quote  so  many  instances  where  instantaneous  relief  has  been 
obtained  is,  that  in  cases  of  severe  burning  or  scalding  of  the  person,  a bath 
of  permanganate  of  potash  and  water  should  be  instantly  got,  and  the 
sufferer  be  covered  with  it,  excepting  the  face  and  head,  and  these  should 
be  bathed  with  it. 

Bbuises. — A lady  of  our  acquaintance  fell  off  a flight  of  steps,  and  was 
thrown  with  her  face  against  a high  closed  gate,  and  here  she  remained 
powerless  to  call  for  help,  till  accidentally  discovered,  her  face  bleeding  and 
swollen ; it  was  not  long  after  our  discovery  of  the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  burns,  that  we  thought  it  might  be  of  avail  in  this  instance  ; sal- 
volatile  was  administered,  and  after  revival  she  cried  that  the  pain  was 
agony ; then  a bowl  of  permanganate  and  water  was  prepared,  and  with  a soft 
rag  the  face  and  forehead  were  liberally  bathed  with  it ; the  utter  and  instant 
cessation  of  all  pain  followed,  and  a speedy  cure.  Repeatedly  we  have  seen 
its  marvellous  effect  on  bruises,  and  in  other  cases  also.  For  instance,  sore 
throat,  a weak  gargle  allays  the  pain ; bad  breath,  arising  from  decayed 
teeth,  is  inoffensive  after  gargling  the  mouth  with  it — the  discoloration 
which  the  permanganate  causes  to  the  teeth  vanishes  with  diluted  citric  acid 
and  water,  or  lemon  juice  and  water. 

As  a test  for  the  quality  of  water  it  is  most  reliable;  and,  in  fact,  as 
we  heard  a gentleman  remark,  “The  very  inventor  of  permanganate  of 
potash  himself  does  not,  I believe,  know  half  its  value.” 

Our  gratification  was  great  on  reading  in  a daily  paper  the  following 
account  of  a further  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  : — 

“ Our  doctors  and  men  of  science  will  be  sadly  remiss  if  they  do  not 
follow  up  the  very  promising  experiments  recently  made  by  M.  de  Lacerda 
in  the  direction  of  a cure  for  snake-bite.  He  has  found  that  permanganate 
of  potash  positively  counteracts  the  poison  of  serpents.  In  a first  series  of 
experiments,  a solution  of  the  poison  was  injected  into  the  tissues  of  dogs, 
and  its  effects  were,  as  usual,  swellings,  abscesses,  loss  of  substance,  and 
destruction  of  tissues.  When  however  one  per  cent,  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  had  been  injected  two  minutes  after  the  poison  these  local 
injuries  were  quite  obviated  ; there  was  merely  a slight  swelling  where  the 
sjringe-point  entered.  Injection  into  the  veins  was  then  tried,  and  the 
permanganate  again  succeeded  perfectly.  In  only  two  eases  out  of  thirty 
did  failure  occur,  the  particular  animals  being  young  and  badly  fed  ; also 
the  antidote  was  given  at  too  long  an  interval  after  the  poison,  when  the 
heart  was  already  tending  to  stop.  The  permanganate,  in  one  series  of 
cases,  was  introduced  half  a minute  after  a solution  of  venom,  and  the  dog 
showed  no  suffering  at  all  beyond  agitation  and  acceleration  of  the  heart 
for  a few  minutes.  In  another  series  the  characteristic  mischief  caused  by 
the  poison  was  allowed  to  manifest  itself  before  the  antidote  was  given. 
After  two  or  three  minutes,  always  in  five,  every  trouble  disappeared ; a 
slight  general  prostration  followed  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  after 
which  the  animal  would  walk,  and  even  run  about,  and  resume  its  normal 
aspect.  Other  dogs  poisoned  similarly,  but  not  receiving  the  antidote,  died 
more  or  less  quickly.  Here  is  proof,  well-nigh  positive,  that  Condy’s  Fluid 
which  contains  the  permanganate,  might  save  countless  lives  in  India  and 
other  snake-haunted  lands.  The  reason  seems  suggested  in  M.  Pasteur’s 
late  experiments — the  poison-germs  are  oxygenated  into  harmlessness.  Why, 
then,  might  not  hydrophobia  also  yield  up  its  terrible  secret  to  this  simple 
method  ? It  ought  to  be  tried ; but,  at  all  events,  no  time  should  be  lost 
by  Indian  doctors  in  repeating  the  process  adopted  by  M.  Lacerda  with  his 
dogs  upon  the  victims  of  serpent-bite.” 

Mr.  Bollman  Condy,  on  October  30,  1881,  addressed  a letter  respecting 
permanganate  of  potash  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ti/>tes.  In  this  he  refers  to  a 
pamplet  published  by  him  in  1862. 

The  pamphlet  to  which  Mr.  Condy  alludes  is  in  our  possession,  and  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  if  he  could  be  induced  to  republish  it ; in  this, 
at  page  43,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  permanganate  as  an  “Antidote 
to  all  organic  poisons  ; ” “ For  cleansing  foul  sores,  poisoned  wounds  and 
bites;”  “Removing  taint  from  meat,  fish,  and  poultry;”  “Washing 
butter,  and  removing  rancidity  and  bad  flavour  ; ” “ Removing  bad  breath 
and  the  odour  of  tobacco  ;”  “A  remedy  for  tender  and  perspiring  feet ; ” 

“ Purifying  drinking  and  other  water ; ” ‘f  Maintaining  the  health  of  plants 
in  pots  and  conservatories.” 

The  permanganate  bought  in  grains  is  not  expensive,  forty  grains  to 
half  a pint  of  distilled  or  boiled  water  (cold),  then  bottled,  and  of  this  use  a 
proportionate  quantity,  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful,  according 
to  its  intended  purpose — whether  for  cleansing  or  purifying.  As  a curative 
agent  we  should,  from  long  and  varied  experience,  term  it  a true  destroyer 
of  pain,  as  far  as  exterior  wounds,  cuts,  bruises,  and  burns  are  concerned. — 
Abridged  from  the  March  number  of  the  Ladies'  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Waeren. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  & 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free 
post.— fADVT.] 
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THE  GA  RDEN  ERS'  MAGAZINE. 


Eeplits  ta  €luti:ies. 


Names  of  Amateur. — As  you  have  not  attached  numbers  or  dis- 

tinctive letters  to  the  specimens  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the  names. 
C.  B.— No.  1,  Azalea  Iveryana ; 2,  A.  Mrs.  Turner ; 3,  A.  Criterion  j 4,  much 
shrivelled  and  cannot  be  identified  ; 5,  Gymnogramma  ochracea. 

Gas  Stove.— Powis. — The  Syphon  Condensing  Stove,  reported  on  at 
page  101,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  Warhurst,  of  33,  Highgate  Road,  London, 
N.W.  It  is  made  to  burn  either  gas  or  oil,  and  in  several  patterns  and 
sizes.  In  ordering  one  you  should  give  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment 
to  be  heated  by  it,  and  also  state  whether  you  intend  to  burn  gas  or  any 
particular  kind  of  oil.  In  the  case  of  oil,  of  whatever  kind,  the  smell 
usually  produced  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapours. 

Puzzled. — We  cannot  of  course  give  any  opinion  on  what  you  have  pur- 
chased or  grown  ; but  the  two  names  you  mention  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  variety,  and  that  was  originally  brought  forward  as  Shelburne,  making 
three  names  in  all.  Between  Kidneys  and  Rounds  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  draw  a sharp  line.  We  use  the  terms  that  prevail  because  they  are 
generally  understood,  but  the  classification  might  no  doubt  be  improved 
upon. 

Bedding  Lobelias. — F.  G. — You  may  in  some  degree  make  good  your 
losses  by  raising  a stock  from  seed.  The  sowing  should  be  made  at  once, 
and  the  boxes  or  pans  containing  the  seed  be  placed  in  the  propagating  pit 
or  a cucumber  house.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  of  a suitable  size  prick 
them  off  into  shallow  boxes  filled  with  a rich  and  friable  compost,  and  in 
due  course  harden  off  in  the  usual  way.  Put  the  seedlings  about  two  and 
a half  inches  apart  each  way,  supply  liberally  with  water  from  the  time  of 
their  being  well  established,  and  stop  the  growth  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  their  fiowering  before  they  are  planted  in  the  flower 
beds. 

Moles. — A.  H. — As  you  say  mole  traps  are  of  no  use,  we  cannot  well 
advise  you  on  the  riddance  you  wish  to  make.  But  we  can  advise  you  to 
consider  a second  time  whether  there  is  any  great  gain  by  the  destruction  of 
moles.  We  have  had  them  run  about  the  lawns  and  seed  beds  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner,  but  we  became  reconciled  to  their  disfigurements  by 
finding  that  when  they  had  devoured  all  the  wireworms  and  other  ground 
vermin  they  went  away  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  amount  of  disfigure- 
ment was  but  trifling  and  was  easily  repaired.  But  to  return  to  the  traps, 
we  aver  without  hesitation  that  they  are  remarkably  effectual  when  skil- 
fully employed,  and  the  trap  we  prefer  is  the  common  springe  that  a real 
countryman  can  manage  with  dexterity. 


Comsponiitnce. 

SELECTING  POTATOES. 

Mr.  McKiNLAT’s  contribution  on  “ The  Cultivation  and  Selection  of  Potatoes 
for  Exhibition,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  for  February  25,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information.  The  experience  of  so  successful  a grower 
and  exhibitor  must  always  command  respect.  Agreeing  as  I do  in  the 
main  with  his  mode  of  cultivation,  I must  take  exception  to  his  selection. 

Why  recommend  such  sorts  as  Model,  Lye’s  Favourite,  and  Rector  of 
Woodstock?  They  are  utterly  worthless  for  the  table,  and  generally 
too  diminutive  for  exhibition  purposes.  I am  aware  that  some  judges  have  a 
great  affection  for  small  and  pretty  samples  ^ and  I have  oftentimes  been 
surprised  to  see  a collection  of  fine  handsome  potatoes  potatoes  creditable 
ali^  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  and  the  judgment  of  the  exhibitor— passed 
over,  and  the  palm  given  to  a pretty  lot  of  small  ones.  Now,  to  give 
prizes  to  small  potatoes  affords  no  encouragement  to  good  cultivation.  Any- 
body can  grow  small  ones.  I am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  monster  potataes 
for  any  purpose  ; but  I do  think  that  good  medium-sized  ones— robust  if 
you  like — §ive  evidence  of  careful  and  intelligent  cultivation,  and  have 
been  too  much  slighted.  Then  look  at  their  greater  commercial  value.  At 
Manchester  last  autumn,  in  the  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  to  which 
the  judges  awarded  the  second  prize,  there  were  some  potatoes  weighing 
only  a trifle  over  2|  ozs.  each.  Now  I think  a potato  weighing  less  than 
3 ozs.  ought  to  possess  extraordinary  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  appear  upon 
any  exhibition  table.  And  why  exclude  from  the  selection  such  popular 
favourites  as  Paterson’s  Victoria,  Flukes,  and  Regents  ? Granted  that 
they  are  not  so  taking  to  the  eye  as  some  others.  But  there  is  another 
member  of  the  body  cornoreal  whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  the  eye,  and  that  is  the  palate.  Why,  when  Model, 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Lye’s  Favourite  are  brought  on  the  table  the 
very  sight  of  them  puts  one  in  a bad  humour.  You  pour  gravy  on  them, 
and  it  runs  off  like  water  down  a leaden  gutter.  Apply  the  same  process 
to  Paterson’s  Victoria,  Regents,  and  Flukes,  and  you  will  see  their  crackly 
and  [flaky  sides  absorb  the  crimson  fluid,  compelling  the  desire  for  a 
mouthful  before  touching  the  sirloin.  A Countryman. 


PROOF  OF  SPECIES  IN  THE  LINN/EAN  SENSE. 

I siiouu)  not  have  sent  note  hereunder  but  for  importance  attached  to  it  in 
the  “Archives  des  Sciences  Naturelles  de  Geneve”  (1870)  as  a rare  and 
nearly  unknown  instance  of  PiiooK  of  a species  in  the  Linn.can  sense.  Is  it 
worth  your  notice  V I have  not  Darwin  at  hand. 

The  writer,  M.  Vetter  (in  “ bull,  de  la  Soc.  Muritliienno  des  Valais  ”)  states 
that  he  had  in  his  garden  at  Aubonne  a number  of  plants  of  VapsrUa  rubella. 
Rent.,  intermixed  with  (Japsella  bursa  pastoris.  In  the  spring  of  187')  he  noted 
a number  of  forms  exactly  intermediate  between  the  parents  growing  among 
the  [latter.  Tlio  intermediate  forms,  as  is  not  unusual  with  hybrids,  were 
taller  than  the  parents-  They  were  all  sterile.  Hero  was  the  proof. 

Vetter,  or  his  receiver  in  the  Archives  de  Genfjvo,  suggests  that  disputation 
in  cases  of  species  or  variety  might  bo  usefully  replaced  by  practical  experi- 
ments in  hybridizing  nearly-related  forms,  and  testing  their  powers  of  repro- 
duction, sterility  being  regarded  as  proof  conclusive  of  spocilio  distinction  in 
the  Linmean  sense.  H.  M.  C. 


liUratuxt. 


Household  Boiler  Explosions,  their  Cause  and  Prevention.  By.  W.  Inoua.m. 
(Lockwood  and  Co.) — A very  good  engineer’s  statement  of  the  case,  with  a pro- 
posal for  a two-cistern  arrangement  to  supply  the  house  generally  as  well  as 
the  bath  room,  the  boiler  being  as  usual  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  fire.  It  is 
of  importance  that  builders  should  master  the  details  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
give  the  householders  they  provide  for  the  advantage  of  safety  with  con- 
venience. 

Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion.  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane.) — This  elegant  work  has 
always  some  feature  that  will  continue  to  interest  when  the  fashions  it  so 
ably  represents  have  become  obsolete.  In  the  March  number  are  admirable 
essays  on  marriages,  home  employments,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts.  Of  the 
fashion  plates  and  the  fashions  we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  feel  inclined  to 
boast  of  our  utter  incompetency. 

©bituars- 

On  the  21st.  ult.,  Count  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  many  years  Burgomaster  of 
Ghent,  and  associated  in  various  ways  with  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  a 
promoter  of  progress  and  a generous  entertainer  of  the  representatives  of  horticul- 
tural science  and  enterprise. 

On  the  25th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Whalley  Bank,  near  Manchester,  Samuel  Simpson, 
Esq.,  solicitor,  of  King  Street,  Manchester,  aged  66  years.  The  deceased  gentleman 
numbered  among  his  friends  many  of  the  leading  horticulturists,  to  whom  his 
house  was  at  all  times  a home  wherein  the  heartiest  hospitalities  prevailed.  As 
in  early  days  he  had  attained  distinction  as  a cultivator  of  orchids,  and  subse- 
quently of  pelargoniums,  ericas,  herbaceous  calceolarias,  and  rhododendrons,  so 
of  late  years  his  horticultural  tastes  became  more  universal,  and  he  was  a sound 
critic  of  horticultural  matters  generally,  comprising  men  and  things.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  high  principles  in  public  life  and  his  genial  generosity 
in  private  life,  wherein  always  he  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  his 
wife  and  family. 

Recently,  at  South  Mimms,  near  Barnet,  Mr.  Edwin  Fancourt,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  plant  propagators  of  modern  times,  a faculty  he  may  be  said  to  have 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  to  have  improved  upon  as  circumstances  rendered 
necessary.  His  last  engagement  was  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Chester.  His  age  was  57  years. 


jaarfeets. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples.. per  i seive  2s.  Od.  to  7s.  6d. 

Grapes  „ 3s.  6d.  ,,10s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Oranges  ,,  ^3-  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  ed. 

Strawberries  ......per lb.  15s.  Od.  ,,25s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  English,  bun.  7s.  6d. 
Asparagus,  Sprue,  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

Barbe  de  Capucin  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Beans,  French  . . ..per  100  Is.  6d. 

Beet . . . . _ ...  - ~ per  dozen 

Cabbages  perdoz. 

Carrots .per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Celery .per  bundle 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  ; per  doz. 

Garlic  per  lb. 

Herbs  ...per  bunch 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle 

Leeks per  bunch 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz. 

Lettuces,  Cos „ 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  6d 

Onions per  bushel  4s.  Od. 

Onions,  Spring,  per  bunch 

Parsley „ 

Parsnips  per  doz. 

Peas per  lb. 

Potatoes,  New per  lb. 

Radishes per  bunch 

Rhubarb per  bun. 

Salsify per  bundle 

Seakale  per  pun. 

Small  Salading  . . „ 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tom.atoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,  perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d. 

Azalea per  doz.  sprays  Os.  Od. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od. 

Camellias perdoz.  3s.  Od. 

Carnations..perdoz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 

Cinerarias,  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d, 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms.  Os.  3d. 

Deutzia  ....per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od. 

Euoharis ..perdoz.  4s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  10s.  Od. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Os.  6d. 

Hyacinths  „ spikes  6s.  Od. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 

Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  5s.  Od. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

spikes  Is.  0(1. 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  bun.  4s.  Od. 

Mignonette-  ,,  d3.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 63.  9d. 

Pelargoniums Is.  0(1. 

Primroses  ..perdoz.  bun.  Os.  fld. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d, 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.lOd. 
Os.  2d. 
3s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
Os.  9d. 
2s.  6d. 
Os.  9d. 


Os.  4d. 
Os.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  9(1. 
Os.  4d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os,  4d. 


to  6s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 10s.  6d. 
„ Is.  3d. 
,,  Os.  9d. 
„ 3s.  6d. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 2s  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  4d. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  Os.  6d. 
„ Is.  6d. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  0(1. 
,,  2s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ Is.  3d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os  6(1. 
„ Os.  9(1. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
,,  Os.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ Os.  8d. 


to  Os.  6d. 
,,  Is.  0(1. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 6s.  0(1. 
,,  2s.  0(1. 
„ 10s.  6(1. 
„ Os.  6(1. 
„ 10s.  0(1. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 21.S.  Od. 
„ Is.  0(1. 
„ 8s.  Od. 
„ Os.  Od. 
„ 8s.  Od. 

,,  2s.  0(1. 
„ 6s.  0(1. 
„ 8s.  Od. 

„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  (id. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  0(1. 


Flowers— Cojifinued. 


Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,, 

Roses  perdoz.  3s.  Od.  „ 

Roses,  Tea 2s.  Od.  „ 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Violets  per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Violets,  French,  per  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 


9s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

Wheat,  White,  new ,, 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs - 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  — 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley.  Grinding 

Malt,  English 

Malt,  Scotch  ,, 

Malt,  old  - 

Malt,  brown „ 

Oats,  English  „ 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye „ 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick „ 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White >■ 

SEEDS. 

Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  . . 9s. 
Mustard,  white  ,,  ..  6s. 

Canary,  per  quarter  45s. 

Canary,  fine,  „ 52s. 

Cloverseed,  red,  old,  per  cwt.  40s. 
Cloverseed,  red,  new  „ 60s. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 23s. 

Hempseed,  small,  per  336  lb.  36s. 
Hempseed,  Dutch  ,,  36s. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bush.  6s.6d 

Tre(oil,per  cwt 18s. 

Trefoil,  new,  per  cwt 25s. 

Ryegrass,  Italian,  per  qr 24s. 

Linseed,  sowing,  per  quarter  64s. 
Hapeseed,  new,  per  quarter. . 64s. 
Caraway,  Calcutta,  per  cwt.  27s. 
AJsike,  per  cwt.  — 60s. 
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Wallsend  Hetton 

Hetton  Lyons  . . .. 

Hawthorns 

Lambton 

Wear 

South  Hetton  . . ... 
Toes 


35s.  to  60s. 
35s.  ,,  63s. 

40s.  „ 47s. 
38s.  „ 39s. 

35s.  „ 41s. 
32s.  „ 34s. 
30s.  „ 53s. 
20s.  ,,  30s. 
35s.  „ 60s. 
40s.  „ 46s. 
28s.  „ 38s. 
30s.  „ 34s. 
22s.  „ 30s. 
22s.  „ 28s. 
22s.  ,,  30s. 
42s.  „ 45s. 
36s.  ,,  40s. 
38s.  ,,  44s. 
89s.  „ 44s. 
30s.  „ 36s. 
40s.  „ 45s. 
36s.  „ 44s. 


to  16s.  Od. 
„ 14s.  Od. 
„ 60s.  Od. 
„ 66s  Od. 
„ 70s.  Od. 
„120s.  Od. 
„ 25s.  Od. 
„ 36s.  Od. 
- 37s.  Od. 
8s.  6(1. 
22s.  Od. 
3.5s.  Od. 
34s.  0(1. 
683.  Od. 
62s  Od. 
30s.  Od. 
90s.  Od. 


16s.  01. 
13s.  6(1 
13s.  Od. 
14s.  6d. 
13s.  Od. 
16.S.  Od. 
14s.  9d. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Consols,  3 per  cent 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  - e.it  ,, 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  COPIES  OK  TiiR  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwirded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ■ One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  LATER  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  par  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  <fcc 
lour  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling;  and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a cops 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  tc 
initials  at  Post  Offices,  .as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year's  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 
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The  Lent  Lilies  are  flowering  somewhat  in  advance  of  thei 

® ^ expected,  seein 

that  since  the  early  days  of  December  last  flowers  of  some  sor 
have  been  common  in  gardens.  It  is  however  proper  in  on 
sense  tnat  Lent  Lilies  should  be  earlier  than  is  their  wont 
® season  of  Lent  is  earlier  than  the  average,  althougl 
but  slightly  so.  It  is  evident  however  to  all  observers  that  a ver 
outdoor  vegetation  is  as  yet  but  slight! 
affected  by  the  unaccustomed  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  fron 
all  that  appears  the  general  opening  of  the  spring  will  be  bu 

vSetlti^n^  f forms  o 

TTiSi  !li  th  primulas  and  roses— have  been  on  tin 

tb5r  ^ the  Lent  Lilies)  appear  to  wait  foi 

heir  season  according  to  the  almanac,  being  but  slightly  affectec 

m^on^fs  comparatively  high  temperature  that  for  more  than  three 

concluded  the  present  season  to  be  about  twenty-three  days  ir 

o™  1 1 4ht  frosfoLv 

occurred  the  winds  of  March  have  been  heard  to  pipe  and  tli 

fs^therl/TT’^m  months ’past.  It 

St  bfo  E ^ Jr  7""  ""5  preceding,  and  it  is  also 

of  n^uLXarlT''  state 

ofre  wfnTE^-'''TT''^  experiences,  the  gains 

T t ,®Y/.“ter  being  swallowed  up  in  the  losses  of  the  spring  ^The 

forSs  M constancy  to  time  of  the  more  substantial 

have  been  for  suggest  to  us  that  they  are  indigenous,  or 

form  of  Nnrrh<i  ^ established  in  the  land.  The  common 

the  abundantly  scattered  about 

^Wer  itX^^^^^  doubt  its  place  in  the  British  flora, 

the  ordinary  horE  ^^haves  as  a rude  usurper,  pushing  aside  all 
solid  sheets^  ® Pasture,  and  spreading  abroad  in  great 

coilon^^^^^^  characteristic  of  the 

^ lonely  as  a cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 

When  aU  at  once  I saw  a crowd, 

A host  of  golden  daffodils 
Beside  the  lake  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

no  earliest  writers  agree  ivith  the  latest  in  regard  to  the  plant 
Mtive  at  least  of  England,  if  it  is  not  truly  so  in  Scotland  or 
No.  881,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


Ireland.  Turner  describes  it  as  our  “ comen  daffodil.”  Parkinson 
calls  it  the  “ English  wilde  bastard  Daffodil,”  and  describes  it  as 
“common  in  all  England,  both  in  copses,  woods,  and  orchards ; ” 
and  he  further  speaks  of  it  as  producing  seed  in  plenty.  All  the 
current  books  accept  it  as  indigenous  beyond  a doubt,  and  their 
general  sense  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Bentham,  who 
describes  it  as  “ abundant  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  in  several 
instances  only  as  an  escape  from  cultivation.”  In  Watson’s  “ Cybele 
Britannica  ” it  is  labelled  “ Native,”  and  the  region  of  its  distribu- 
tion is  from  lat.  50  to  60,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Land’s  End  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Amongst  the  many  native  plants  that  attract  attention  by  their 
individual  characters  and  their  relationships,  there  is  probably  not 
one  that  surpasses  in  interest  the  common  Lent  Lily  or  bastard 
daffodil.  It  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  archetype  of  all  the 
daffodils,  for  it  does  at  least  appear  possible  that  from  it  all  the 
sorts  may  be  obtained.  The  head-quarters  of  the  genus  Narcissus 


NARCISSUS  TRYDIMUS.] 

are  undoubtedly  on  the  European  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France  we  have  derived  the 
nobler  forms  of  this  fine  genus,  and  from  the  western  coasts  of 
France  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  from  the  north  of  Africa  and 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  the  more  delicate  of  the  Corbu- 
laria  section  have  been  derived.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
geographical  area  of  the  race  is  sufficiently  continuous : it  is  not 
interrupted  by  any  strong  dividing  lines : from  Edinburgh  to 
Smyrna  the  transitions  are  easy  as  we  follow  in  the  line  of  the 
distribution  of  these  plants,  and  in  fact  the  only  barrier  to  inter- 
fere with  their  diffusion,  as  climates  and  soils  may  suit  them,  is  the 
sea,  which  they  evidently  love  for  its  humidity,  its  equalization  of 
temperature,  and  its  low  level.  They  are  for  the  most  part  fat- 
land,  moist-air,  and  mild-climate  plants,  but  very  hardy,  as  we 
understand  the  term  hardy,  and  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  is  not 
unlikely  the  parent  of  the  entire  race. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  within  the  memory  of 
men  living  the  noble  South  European  forms  of  the  Lent  Lily  have 
been  surpassed  in  nobleness  by  products  of  the  English  garden. 
Amongst  the  seedlings  of  the  late  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  Walsingham, 
occur  forms  that  equal  the  finest  products  of  Italy,  and  the  ancient 
Incomparabilis  has  been  reproduced  in  a thousand  forms  and  in  all 
possible  gradations  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Edward  Leeds,  of  Man- 
chester. 
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It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  genus  Narcissus  that,  like  the  region 
it  inhabits  as  a wilding,  it  has  no  sharp  dividing  lines.  The  varie- 
ties necessarily  range  around  the  species,  but  the  species  no  less 
radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  from  the  central  generic  type. 
The  tendency  to  coalesce,  to  invade  each  other’s  domains,  and  to 
re.sist  all  attempts  at  classification,  will  furnish  a subject  for  the 
biologist  that  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  exhausting.  Mr.  Baker 
has  handled  them  in  a masterly  mariner,  and  the  result  is  the  best 
classification  hitherto  accomplished.  Future  workers  in  this  field 
will  probably  reduce  Mr.  Baker’s  species,  as  he  reduced  his  prede- 
cessors’. Mr.  Hibberd’s  classification  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  flowers  on  a stem  is  damaged  by  the  fact  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  so-called  species  will  go  out  of  their  way  occasionally, 
and  exhibit  characters  that  at  once  ally  them  with  species  we 
had  supposed  to  be  far  removed.  Thus  Parkinson  records  two- 
flowered  examples  of  several  that  should — to  satisfy  the  numerical 
system — produce  one-flowered  stems  only,  and  Mr.  Barr  has  out- 
raged propriety  and  knocked  the  “Uniflos”  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s 
scheme  “ into  a cocked  hat  ” — whatever  that  may  be — by  producing 
a pseudo-narcissus  with  the  ridiculous  number  of  three  flowers  on  a 
stem.  We  took  care  to  sketch  this  monster  while  the  bloom  was  fresh, 
and  here  is  the  figure  for  the  admiration  or  disgust  of  our  readers. 

The  evolutionist  will  be  bound  to  study  the  Narcissus  some  day. 
So  far,  it  appears,  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  no  attention  to  the 
subject.  It  is  however  tempting  beyond  all  ordinary  precedent. 
Look  at  it  geologically,  and  how  forcibly  does  our  “bastard 
daffodil  ” illustrate  the  theory  of  the  true  relation  of  these  British 
Isles  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Of  such  illustrations  we  have 
many  in  our  wild  plants,  but  they  are  mostly  the  plants  of  the 
mountain  that  push  us  into  the  consideration.  Here  however  is  a 
plant  of  the  plain,  a half  amphibious  thing,  that  fable  represents  as 
springing  from  the  ooze  in  which  the  lovely  youth  Narcissus 
perished  as  the  penalty  of  self-admiration,  and  which  our  common 
experience  tells  us  loves  moisture  above  and  below,  and  the  hypo- 
thetical history  of  which  undoubtedly  carries  us  back — if  we  can 
submit  to  be  carried  back — to  the  time  when  Britain  was  part  of 
the  European  continent,  and  there  were  no  rolling  seas  between. 
There  occurred  a subsidence  and  the  sea  rushed  in,  and  thus  the 
northernmost  form  of  the  great  family  of  daffodils  was  cut  off  from 
its  kindred,  and  the  Lent  Lily  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  new-made 
islanders,  and  holds  its  own  as  a true  compatriot  to  this  happy  day. 
Our  native  alpine  plants  have  been  long  since  recognized  as  indi- 
cating a former  continuity  of  land  between  the  Alps,  the  Pyrennees, 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  tremendous  mountain 
ranges  of  Norway,  and  the  uncomfortable  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  It  is  time  the  lowland  plants  were  allowed  to  throw  their 
own  share  of  light  upon  the  wondrous  story,  and  the  Lent  Lily  may 
be  allowed  to  carry  us  back  to  the  ages  preceding  the  glacial  epoch. 


Bath  Flokal  Fetes  are  dated  May  10  and  September  6 and  7. 

Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham  Horticultukal  Society. — The 
summer  exhibition  will  be  held  June  28  and  29. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  twentieth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Oxford,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  21. 

Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  next  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  November  15 
and  16. 

Witney  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  next  annual  exhibition 
on  Tuesday,  August  15^  when  prizes,  open  to  all  England,  will  be  offered 
for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  viz.,  1st,  £10  ; 2nd,  £6.  Schedules 
and  particulars  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Hobbs,  High  Street,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— -The  collection  for 
the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  will  be  resumed  in  the  forthcoming 
autumn.  The  funded  property  of  the  institution  has  been  augmented 
by  the  Arthur  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  amounting  to  £800,  and  the  collec- 
tion for  the  Augmentation  Fund  amounting  to  £500,  the  total  amount 
invested  at  the  present  time  being  £15,3.50.  The  governors  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  the  pensions  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  annum  each  until  they 
have  secured  a further  sum  of  £4,650. 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society, — At  the  first  show 
for  this  season  (June  15)  valuable  prizes  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  heaths,  pelargoniums,  and  cut  roses  will  bo  competed  for  in  classes 
open  to  all  England.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
offer  special  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables.  At  the  second  show 
(August  2)  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  offer  valuable  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetable 
grown  from  their  seeds. 

The  Inclo.sukb  Commission. — The  annual  report  of  the  Inclosuro 
Commissioners  for  1882  just  issued  states  that  the  applications  for  pro- 
visional orders  under  the  Commons  Act,  1876,  recorded  in  tlieir  last 
report  wore  77,  of  which  21  were  for  regulation  and  56  for  inclosuro, 
embracing  90,747  acres.  The  applications  since  received  relate  to  3,399 
acres,  making  a total  of  100,146  acres.  The  inclosuro  of  19,257  acres, 
and  the  regulation  of  20,395  acres  has  boon  sanctionod  by  Parliament. 
'I'lie  applications  relating  to  56,142  acres  have  boon  doolinod  by  the 
Cornmissionors  or  withdrawn.  With  respect  to  tho  remaining  4,352  acres , 
proceedings  are  either  in  progress  or  under  consideration. 


♦ 

Agave  Hookeri  (/}.  M.,  6,589). — A giant  agave  of  the  Americana  group. 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Kew  last  year,  and  for  the  six  winter  months 
was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Palm  House. 

Campanula  Tommasiniana  (A.  M.,  6,590).— A distinct  and  striking 
species,  though  somewhat  of  a miniature.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  the 
flowers  cylindrical,  pale  blue.  ’ 

Dendrobium  Treacherianum  {B.  M.,  6,591).— a curious  species  native 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  growth  is  dwarf,  the  flowers  lilac  or  pink 
unattractive.  ^ ’ 

Olearia  Haasti  (il.  if.,  6,592).— a pretty  hardy  New  Zealand  shrub 
with  neat  foliage  and  white  flowers.  It  was  introduced  some  years  since  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  now  in  general  cultivation.  ^ 

Incarvillea  Koopmanni  (A.  M.,  6,593).— A pleasing  bignoniad,  with 
pinnate  leafage  and  pale  pink  flowers. 

Clematis  coccinea  (A.  M.,  6,594). — An  attractive  North- American  species 
with  contracted  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a lively  red  colour. 

Salvia  columbaria;  (B.  M.,  6,595). — A common  Californian  annual  with 
lobed  leaves  like  those  of  an  oak,  and  round  heads  of  azure-blue  flowers. 

Aloe  Perryi  [B.  M.,  6,596). — The  aloe  of  Socotra,  a bold  plant  with  showy 
spikes  of  flowers,  red  and  yellow. 

Calceolaria  Sincliari  {B.  M.,  6,597). —A  New  Zealand  plant  of  distinct 
character  ; the  leaves  ovate  ; the  flowers  white  with  purple  spots  ; the  habit 
herbaceous. 

Pittospatha  insignis  {B.  M„  6,598).— a peculiar  aroid  of  dwarf  growth, 
native  of  Borneo. 

Escallonia  rubra,  V.  PUNCTATA  [B.  M.,  6,599).— A beautiful  plant  with 
elegant  leafage  and  extremely  pretty  flowers  of  a deep  sanguineous  red 
colour. 

PITCAIRNIA  corallina  {B.  3L,  6,600).— A grand  bromeliad  with  bold  but 
elegant  leafage,  and  a rich  flower  spike  of  a fiery  crimson  colour. 

Abelia  spathulata  (A.  M.,  6,601).— A beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  Japan, 
the  leafage  elegant,  the  flowers  white  and  red. 

Lespedeza  bicolor  (B.  M.,  6,602). — A very  beautiful  hardy  shrub  with 
trifoliate  leafage  and  small  pea-shaped  flowers  of  a deep  crimson  colour. 

Saxifraga  diversifolia  (B.  M.,  6,603).— a large  bold  species,  in  growth 
like  a Parnassia,  the  flowers  yellow. 

Cambessedesia  paraguayensis  (-B.  it.,  6,604).— a fine  melastomad  with 
handsome  heads  of  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Zephyranthus  citrina  (5.  M.,  6,605).— A pretty  amary Hid,  very  daffodil 
like  ; the  leaves  narrow  and  channelled  ; the  flowers  orange  yellow. 

Pitcairnia  ALTA  (S.  M.,  6,606). — A very  fine  bromeliad  of  stately  habit, 
the  inflorescence  a rich  crimson  colour. 

Selenia  aurea  (B.  M,,  6,607). — A pretty  and  peculiar  crucifer,  the  leafage 
much  divided,  the  flowers  yellow. 

Sterculia  (Brachychiton)  discolor  {B.  -iV.,6,608).— a handsome  species 
with  three-lobed  leaves  and  dull  purplish  flowers. 

Parnassia  nubicolia  (A.  M.,  6,609).— A large  and  scarcely  handsome 
species  from  the  Himalaya ; the  flowers  are  yellowish  white. 

Sempervivum  Moggridgi  {B.  M.  6,610) —This  comes  nearest  to  S.  arach- 
noideim  ; the  flowers  are  pink. 

Alocasia  Putzeysi  {Illust.  Hort.,  439). — A very  fine  aroid  with  prolonged 
shield-shaped  leaves  superbly  marked  with  grey  bands  and  lines  on  a ground 
of  rich  deep  green. 

Nectarine  Peach  (/.  II.,  440). — A smooth-skinned  peach  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Kivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  It  is  extremely  handsome. 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  v.  Lucius  Linden  (/.  J3.,  441).— A handsome 
double-flowered  variety  ; the  colours  deep  red  and  buff-yellow. 

Anoplophytum  incanum  {Belg.  Hort.,  1881,  pi.  xi). — A bold  but  scarcely 
attractive  bromeliad,  otherwise  known  as  Tillandsia  incana. 

^CHMEA  Glaziova  {Belg.  Hort.,  1881,  pi.  xiii). — A noble  species  with 
somewhat  rigid  1 eafage  and  inflorescence  of  a brilliant  carmine-rose  colour. 

Montbretia  ceocosmi^flora  {Belg.  Hort.,  1881,  xiv). — A hybrid  of 

much  value,  one  of  its  parents  being  the  well-known  Tritonia  aurea. 


Extraordinary  Tithes. — The  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Inderwick’s  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge,  which  is  leviable  on  hop 
grounds,  orchards,  fruit  plantations,  and  market  gardens,  is  the  1st  of 
April,  1884.  The  mode  which  he  proposes  to  adopt  for  compensating 
the  persons  at  present  entitled  to  these  tithes  is  as  follows  : — The  Tithe 
Commissioners  are  directed  to  determine  the  capital  value  of  tho  extra- 
ordinary charge  on  the  whole  of  each  district  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
the  charge,  and  also  on  the  land  of  each  landowner  within  the  district. 
To  estimate  the  annual  value  of  the  charge  on  each  district,  tho  gross 
amount  is  to  be  taken  of  extraordinary  charge  that  is  payable  by  each 
landowner  on  an  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  next  1st  of  October, 
25  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  the  amount]  so  ascertained,  as]  repre- 
senting the  expenses  of  collection  and  outgoings.  To  estimate  tho 
capital  value  of  the  charge  in  each  district,  the  commissioners  are 
directed  to  take  into  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the 
district,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  charge  has  been  paid,  tho 
prospect  of  tho  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  tho  special  cultivation 
in  respect  of  which  the  charge  is  imposed,  tho  value  of  tho  land,  and  any 
other  special  circumstances  applicable  to  the  district.  Titheowners  and 
landowors  can  however  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  to  bo 
certified  as  tho  capital  value  in  any  case.  Tho  compensation  allowed  by 
the  Bill  is  that  land  which  at  its  passing  may  bo  subject  to  extraordinary 
tithe  is  to  bo  charged  with  tho  payment  of  an  annual  rontchargo  equal 
to  4 per  cent,  on  tho  capital  value  thus  ascertained ; and  this  rontchargo 
is  to  have  priority  over  all  existing  and  future  estates  and  interests  what- 
ever. Frovision  is  of  course  made  for  enabling  tho  redemption  of  the 
now  charge.  Whore  a tenant  has  already  contracted  to  pay  tho  extra- 
ordinary tithe  ho  is  still  to  pay  this  rontchargo.  In  other  cases  it  is, 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  be  paid  by  the  former,  notwith- 
standing any  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Tho  Bill  is  backed  by  Mr. 
Duckham,  Sir  Edmund  Filinor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Loatham,  Mr.  A.  I’ondarves 
I Vivian,  and  Mr.  Walter. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

By  F.  A,  Fawkes,  F.K.H.S.,  Author  of  “ HorticultunU  BuiUUnRS  Illustrated.” 
Second  of  a series  of  Lectures  delivered  l>efore  the  Crystal  Palace  Schools  of  Landscape 
OardoninR  and  I’ractical  Horticulture. 

You  will  romombor  that  last  week  wo  discussed  somo  of  the  astronomical 
facts  upon  which  tho  ofliciancy  of  houses  depends,  passed  in  rapid  review 
the  various  forms  of  growing  houses,  touched  upon  some  modes  of  levelling, 
explained  tho  reasons  for  different  pitches  of  roof,  dwelt  upon  tho  construc- 
tional treatment  of  roofs,  and  introduced  somo  details  connected  with  tho 
framework  of  houses. 

Tho  first  point  wo  shall  take  up  now  is  tho  glass  and  how  it  is  to  bo 
fixed. 

For  all  ordinary  horticultural  purposes  you  will  bo  safe  in  using  English 
sheet,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot.  I know  it  has  frequently  been  tho  custom 
to  use  a thinner  glass,  15  oz.,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  16  oz.  to  the 
square  foot,  but  it  is  more  hablo  to  be  damaged  by  hail  and  to  scorch  the 
plants  than  21  oz.  gloss.  Belgian  sheet  glass  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  is 


Fig.  26.— Lattice  Wood  Stage. 


cheaper  than  the  English,  but  it  is  more  speckled  and  wavy  than  English 
sheet,  consequently  is  more  liable  to  damage  the  plants  by  scorching,  the 
irregularities  in  the  glass  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays. 

When  a permanent  shading  or  screening  by  a semi-obsenre  glass  is 
necessary,  you  cannot  do  better  than  employ  what  is  known  as  Hartley’s 
rolled  plate,  varying  from  inch  to  J inch  thick.  As  you  will  see,  the 
obscurity  is  due  to  corrugations  on  one  side  of  the  glass.  There  have  also 
been  cases  in  which  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  various  eoloured, 
or  rather  tinted  glass,  with  the  view  of  arresting  some  of  the  excessive  heat 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  yet  allowing  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  light  rays 
and  chemical  rays  to  pass  through  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  ; but  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  use  of  such  glass  has  passed  from  the  experimental 
to  the  practical  stage,  I will  say  nothing  further  regarding  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  decide  what  glass  we  shall  employ,  but  not  nearly  so 
easy  a matter  to  determine  how  we  shall  fix  it.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are 
a great  many  different  methods  of  fixing  glass  in  roofs  without  having 
recourse  to  putty.  Now  putty  glazing  is  by  no  means  perfect : the  putty  is 
apt  to  peel  off,  crack,  form  crevices  for  the  retention  of  moisture,  and  cause 
the  woodwork  to  rot.  Then  it  is  troublesome  to  renew  glass  when  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  to  put  it  in  in  the  first  instance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 


Fig.  26.— Plan  of  Stages  for  Narrow  Fig.  27.— Plan  of  Stages  for  Wide 

Span  Houses.  Span  Houses. 

that  putty  glazing  is  crude  and  unmechanical,  and  that  horticulturists 
generally  would  welcome  any  advantageous  method  of  superseding  putty 
glazing ; but  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that  for  purely  growing  horti- 
cultural purposes  no  system  hitherto  invented  has  proved  a successful 
rival  to  putty  glazing.  I have  personally  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  various  systems  of  mechanical  glazing,  and  I will 
briefly  run  over  the_  chief  features  in  them,  and  try  and  show  you  how  it  is 
that  I cannot  conscientiously  recommend  any  of  them  for  growing  purposes. 

In  some  cases  the  glass  is  held  in  its  place  by  metallic  clips,  in  others 
by  compressible  metallic  bars,  in  others  between  strips  of  vulcanite  or  other 
elastic  substances,  the  glass  and  such  substance  held  in  their  position  by 
wood  or  metallic  capping  and  screws ; in  others  the  glass  drops  into 
grooves  prepared  to  receive  it.  Now  in  all  of  them  the  glass  comes  in  con- 
tact with  either  a metallic  or  an  elastic  substancei  In  the  former  case  there 
toust  be  a sufficient  amount  of  “ play,”  or  the  glass  will  certainly  break  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  influences  will  cause 
the  elastic  substance  to  rapidly  decompose,  when  there  is  far  more  trouble 


and  expense  to  replace  such  substance  than  torepuftya  house.  OP  course,  if 
there  bo  any  " play  ” between  tho  glass  and  whatever  it  touches  hot  air,  has 
abundant  opportunity  for  escape.  Such  a house  cannot  be  properly  fumi- 
gated ; crevices  for  the  retention  of  water  by  capillary  attraction  abound  ; 
subsequent  freezing  of  this  water  and  constant  breakage  of  tho  glass  are 
liable ; and  tho  same  crevices  which  hold  tho  water  will  harbour  insects. 
I need  not  tell  you  that  these  disadvantages  would  bo  fatal  to  proper 
cultivation,  and  that  a puttied  roof  with  all  its  defects  is  tho  safest  to 
trust  to. 

For  other  than  strictly  growing  horticultural  buildings  mechanical 
glazing  may  frequently  bo  employed  with  benefit.  If  putty  is  used  how- 
ever there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  in  tho  best  possible 
manner.  When  putty  cracks  it  is  because  it  gets  too  hard.  This  may  bo 
avoided  by  adding  a little  tallow  to  it  when  made.  Say  nine  parts 
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Fig.  28.— Plan  of  Stages  for  Lean-to  Fig.  29.— Plan  of  Stages  for  SnoRt 
House.  Lean-to  House, 

of  good  boiled  linseed  oil  and  one  part  tallow  mixed  with  whiting  to  the 
required  consistency.  This  will  set  sufficiently  hard  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  yet  will  not  have  such  a tendency  to  crack. 

It  is  frequently  recommended  to  employ  bottom  putty  only,  that  is  to 
say,  imbed  the  glass  in  putty,  sprigging  it  at  the  top  with  copper  tacks. 
This  of  course  will  obviate  aU  trouble  connected  with  putty  peeling  from 
the  top.  There  is  no  practical  objection  to  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so 
sightly  as  when  top  putty  is  employed.  In  any  case,  if  top  putty  is  employed, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover  a large  area  of  the  glass,  but  the  side  of 
the  putty  next  the  glass  should  slope  well,  so  that  moisture  may  not  b e 
so  liable  to  be  retained  upon  it. 

The  glass  should  be  cut  with  a lap  of  not  more  than  about  ^ inch;  if 
more  than  this,  the  water  held  in  the  laps  by  capillary  attraction  will  have 
greater  facilities  for  being  retained;  freezing  and  breaking  the  glass. 
Besides  this,  with  wider  laps  than  J inch,  dirt  may  he  held  between  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  not  only  be  unsightly  but  obstruct  the  rays  of 
light.  Never  putty  laps.  The  sash  bars  may  be  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart 
in  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  house,  and  the  panes  may  be  about  2 feet  to  2 feet 
6 inches  long.  These  panes  should  be  of  a rectangular  shape,  and  should  not. 


Fig.  30.— Plan  of  Conservatory  Stages. 


as  is  sometimes  recommended,  have  the  lower  edge  cut  in  circular  form,  as 
in  this  case  irregular  capillary  attraction  will  be  almost  certain  to  cause 
breakage  of  glass. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  roof  of  which  I have  not  yet  spoken,  the 
"curvilinear”  and  the  “ridge  and  furrow.”  I can  recommend  neither  of 
these  for  ordinary  growing  houses,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

In  a curvilinear  roof  the  construction  is  more  costly  and  troublesome, 
lateral  thrust  is  not  so  easily  overcome,  training  wires  are  not  always  so 
easUy  fixed,  ventilators  are  not  so  easily  adapted,  as  in  a straight  roof.  But 
more  important  still  is  the  objection  that  if  bent  glass  be  used  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  break  with  variations  of  temperature  than  straight  glass ; 
and  if  straight  glass  be  used  the  panes  must  be  short  and  in  different  planes, 
or  they  wiU  not  follow  the  curve  of  the  roof ; an  unsightly  appearance  is  the 
result,  and  heat  is  more  liable  to  be  lost  and  rain  to  drift  in  than  when  the 
panes  are  in  the  same  plane,  as  in  a straight  roof. 

By  a " ridge  and  furrow  ” roof  I mean  a roof  composed  of  a number  of 
small  spans,  each  not  more  than  about  5 feet  wide.  The  chief  objections 
to  such  a roof  as  this  are  : It  has  a number  of  valley  gutters,  and  these  are 
always  a source  of  difficulty  in  keeping  watertight ; such  a number  of  valleys 


Fig.  31.— Narrow  Steps.  Fig.  32.— Wide  Steps. 

Sections  of  Supports  for  Tiered  Stages. 

and  ridges  in  proportion  to  the  area,  and  the  constructions  necessa^  to 
support  those  Valleys  and  ridges,  form  unnecessary  obstructions  to  the  light ; 
and  really  under  no  conditions  is  it  a necessity  to  have  a ridge  and  furrow 
roof  to  cover  ordinary  growing  houses. 

In  aU  the  remarks  that  I have  made  regarding  the  construction  and 
details  of  span  roofs,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  lean-to  and  three- 
quarter  span  houses  are  equally  applicable. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  growing  houses  the  question  of  stages  or 
stands  for  plants,  &c.,  must  not  be  omitted.  The  objects  of  a stage  or  stand 
are,  that  it  shall  bring  the  plants  nearer  the  glass;  shall  place  them  in 
such  a position  that  they  are  more  easily  attended  to ; shall  raise  them  away 
from  any  obstruction,  such  as  hot-water  pipes,  &c.,  and  shall  afford  a means- 
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of  easily  draining  them  from  superfluous  moisture.  For  all  usual  purposes 
tlie  ordinary  lattice  wood  staple  is  very  suitable : it  may  be  made  of  deal 
laths,  say  3 in.  by  1 in.,  having  a space  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between 
them,  carried  on  bearers  at  short  intervals,  these  bearers  supported  by  legs 
or  brickwork  (Fig.  25).  Sometimes  it  is  considered  advisable  to  have  a solid 
stage,  when  stone,  slabs  of  concrete,  or  more  usually  slate,  is  employed. 
Such  stages,  having  a raised  margin,  and  provided  with  drainage  holes  at 
intervals,  are  useful  when  really  a shallow  box  is  required;  when  it  is 
necessary  that  pots  or  plants  shall  rest  on  a damp  bed  of  sand,  moss,  &c. ; 
or  in  a house  requiring  moist  heat,  when  wood  stages  would  be  liable  to  rot. 
Slate  stages  however  are  much  more  expensive  than  wood.  A cheap  form 
of  solid  stage  may  be  constructed  by  taking  an  ordinary  lattice  wood  stage, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  fixing  a fillet  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  make  a raised 
margin,  and  then  line  the  interior  with  zinc  (say  No.  20,  B.  W.  G.),  of 
course  taking  care  to  provide  drainage  for  the  shallow  watertight  box  thus 
made.  Iron  stages  are  seldom  if  ever  required  or  used  in  growing  houses  ; 
of  their  use  in  show  houses  I will  speak  later  on.  Iron  stages  are  nothing 
more  than  panels  of  perforated,  and  usually  ornamental,  castings,  supported 
horizontally  by  a framework  and  legs  of  iron,  or  by  a brick  or  other 
support. 

In  planning  stages  for  growing  houses  be  careful  to  study  economy  of 
space  and  convenience.  A well-planned  stage  often  means  the  success  of  a 
house,  when  a badly-planned  stage  means  failure.  In  filling  your  house 
with  stages  never  have  two  paths  where  one  will  suffice ; at  the  same  time 
never  let  the  stages  be  inaccessible.  Look  well  to  the  distance  of  your 
stages  from  the  glass,  and  let  this  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  height 
and  size  of  the  plants,  &c.,  which  will  be  placed  upon  the  stages.  Well- 
planned  stages  will  cover  the  maximum  space,  will  be  accessible  in  every 
part,  will  present  a neat  uniform  appearance,  and  will  exactly  suit  the 
plants  which  they  are  intended  to  support. 

The  proper  height  for  the  top  of  a usual  flat  stage  is  about  2 ft.  6 in. : if 
lower  a good  deal  of  stooping  is  required  to  attend  to  the  plants  ; if  higher, 
they  are  not  only  rendered  less  accessible,  but  they  look  very  awkward. 

Fig.  26  shows  the  most  suitable  form  of  stages  for  a narrow  span  house 
up  to  12  or  13  feet  wide.  In  all  these  diagrams  I show  a path  2 ft.  9 in. 
wide.  This,  with  4|  in.  on  each  side,  occupied  by  woodwork,  allows  for  a 
13  fc.  house,  4 ft.  9 in.  width  of  stage  on  each  side  of  the  path.  Market 
gardeners  as  a rule  prefer  such  houses  about  11  ft.  wide ; this  allows  stages 
on  each  side  to  be  3 ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  this  width  is  easily  accessible,  not 
only  for  the  plants,  but  for  reaching  the  ventilators  when  necessary. 

For  anything  more  than  13  feet  wide  a span  house  should  have  the 
staging  disposed  in  the  manner  shown  in  Pig.  27. 

Where  one  plant  house  succeeds  another,  or  there  is  a division  required 
to  be  placed  in  a wide  span  house,  it  is  better  not  to  allow  the  two  paths  to 
converge  into  one  at  the  point  of  division,  but  to  let  them  be  continuous,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  diagram  ; this  will  obviate  all  waste  of  space. 
There  will  also  be  plenty  of  head  room  for  the  two  doors  at  this  division,  as 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  head  room  in  the  paths.  This  question  of  head 
room  in  the  paths  will  also  regulate  the  width  of  your  side  stages.  If  you 
find,  after  showing  the  side  stages  a certain  width,  you  have  not  sufiBeient  head 
room,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  make  your  house  higher,  you  can  easily  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  side  stages  wider,  or  the  eaves  higher.  The  centre 
stage  may  be  either  flat  or  tiered,  depending  of  course  on  the  width  of  this 
stage,  the  plants  to  be  grown  on  it,  and  the  distance  from  the  glass. 

In  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span  plant  house  of  a moderate  width  and  not 
too  short,  the  mode  of  arranging  the  staging,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  is  a very 
suitable  one. 

If  a house  is  too  short  to  admit  of  a stage  of  this  description,  the  return 
ends  may  be  omitted,  as  in  Pig.  29. 

A good  arrangement  of  the  stages  in  the  conservatory  is  shown  in 
Fig.  30. 

A great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  width  which  each  step  of 
a tiered  stage  shall  be.  Without  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  width  of  steps  (which  depends  so  much  upon  the  plants  to  be  grown), 
it  may  generally  be  remarked  that  a great  number  of  very  narrow  steps  are 
not  so  advisable  from  an  economical  point  of  view  as  a smaller  number  of 
wider  steps  (Figs.  31  and  32).  For  instance  : A centre  tiered  stage  4 ft.  9 in. 
wide  may  consist  of  two  9 in.  steps  carried  round,  and  a central  21  in.  stage. 
A 3 ft.  9 in.  stage,  one  12  in.  step  carried  round,  and  a central  21  in.  stage. 
So  much  for  stages. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Life  Hi.storY  of  a Crocus. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
Mr.  G.  Maw  read  a paper  “On  the  Life  History  of  a Crocus  and  Classification 
and  Distribution  of  the  Genus.”  He  says  the  corm  tunic  is  the  only  permanent 
record  of  perennial  existence,  and  even  this  in  the  living  state  lasts  but  a year. 
Minute  papilLx  stud  the  surface  of  the  corm,  and  their  increase  as  bud-growth 
ultimately  secures  the  life  cycle  ; the  new  corm  is  implanted  on  and  finally 
absorbs  the  parent.  The  tunics  are  homologous  with  leaves,  and  their  iibrous 
net-like  structure  has  so  many  ornamental  patterns  that  by  a fragment  a 
species  can  be  determined.  Certain  croci  are  constant  in  colour,  others  are 
exceedingly  variable,  and  still  others  change  in  tint,  as  found  from  east  to 
west,  C.  canccllatHK  being  purple  in  Asia  Minor,  lilac  in  Greece,  and  white  in 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  stigmata  are  so  variable  that  Mr.  Maw  thinks  that 
Mr.  Baker’s  threefold  classification  based  thereon  fails.  Grouping  of  the 
genus  is  necessarily  to  bo  founded  on  a eoinbiuation  of  characters,  for  the 
overlapping  and  interlacing  of  single  ones  militate  against  a natural  sequence 
of  species.  A modification  of  Dean  Herbert’s  classification  is  preferred  by  the 
author  to  those  promulgated  by  flaworth  and  Baker.  The  crocuses  are  geo- 
graphically confined  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  their 
chief  area  of  distribution  being  around  the  Moditerrancau  and  Black  Sea. 
Mr.  Maw  divides  their  region  of  occupation  into  nine  sub-districts.  V.  hijlorm 
has  the  widest  range  of  longitude,  and  extends  from  Italy  into  Georgia,  and 
(I.  Htttivm  follows,  ranging  from  Italy  to  Kurdistan.  Certain  Mediterranean 
islands,  on  the  other  liand,  j>resent  curious  examples  of  ipiite  a local  distri- 
bution. The  author  expresses  doubts  of  the  existence  of  wild  hybrids,  and  he 
points  out  the  great  tendency  to  morphosis  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  jilant. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  EXHIBITION  DAHLIAS. 

By  Max  Deegen,  Dahlienzuchter,  Kostritz,  Thuringia,  Germany. 

The  varieties  with  the  date  prefixed  are  of  my  own  raising,  and  have  been 
or  wiU  be  sent  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  stated.  Those  without  dates 
were  raised  by  other  growers. 

Madame  la  Marichale  de  MacMahon. — Blush-white  flamed  with  pinkih 
lilac  and  tipped  with  white.  The  largest  existing  variety  of  French  Giant 
Dahlias,  having  blooms  8 inches  in  diameter.  Ugly  shape  and  habit. 
Height  44  inches. 

Bahlknrose  (1881). — Carmine-red.  The  most  important  acquisition  yet 
made  as  regards  form  among  rosiform  dahlias.  Height  40  inches. 

Stadthaupt.  A.  Gobel  (1879). — Brownish  purple  tipped  with  white. 
Height  40  inches. 

Viclchenblau  (1874). — Bluish  violet,  the  best  of  all  blue-shaded  sorts. 
Height  44  inches. 

S.  Carstens  (1878). — Ldac-rose  flamed  with  purple  at  the  tips.  Height  44 
inches. 

Consul  Lemus  (1879). — Golden  yellow  flamed  with  bright  red,  brilliant 
colour.  Altogether  extra.  Height  44  inches. 

Rud.  Klee  (1879). — Purple-red,  rosiform.  Height  44  inches. 

Sieh  mich  an  (1875). — Delicate  lilac  passing  into  white  at  the  centre  and 
tips.  Flowers  regularly  shaped.  Matador.  Height  40  inches. 

Adolph  Deepen  (1879). — Fine  purple,  richly  streaked  and  banded  with 
gold.  Height  44  inches. 

Franz  Dewoti/s  Wwe  (1879). — Pale  yellow,  flamed  with  purple  at  centre 
tips.  Eosiform  Matador.  Height  42  inches. 

Ritter  Gutsbesitzer  Rudolphi  (1879). — Bluish  lilac  with  bold  yellow  tips. 
A novelty  in  colour.  Height  46  inches. 

Deutsche  Pfundrose. — Silver-lilac  with  lilac  buds  ; gigantic  bloom.  Height 
52  inches. 

Sehenswerthe  (1875). — Clear  white,  richly  flamed  and  pencilled  at  the 
margins  with  purple.  Height  40  inches. 

Fantasie  (1875). — Bright  golden  yellow  richly  pencilled  with  red,  white,  and 
light  yellow,  with  bold  white  tips,  or  bicoloured  intermixed  with  pure  white 
petals,  or  striped  with  gold  and  red.  Brilliant  colour  ; large  finely-shaped 
blooms.  Height  44  inches. 

Moritz  Winkler  (1874).— Fine  lilac-rose,  lighter  at  tips,  magnificent 
flowers  of  enormous  size  ; very  effective.  Height  44  inches. 

Deutsches  Liebesmusterrose. — Ground  wax-yellow,  margins  and  tips  edged 
with  carmine ; grand  colour.  Height  52  inches. 

Baucrmddchen{\.Klb). — Fiery  red  boldly  tipped  with  white,  a very  effective 
flower.  Height  44  inches. 

L,  Rathsack  (1879). — Blush-white  beautifully  flamed  with  purple  at  the 
tips.  Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

Earl  Kriegel  (1875).— Brownish  carmine,  fine  colour,  good  form.  Height 
40  inches. 

Frau  Emma  Deegen  (1875). — Pure  white,  unsurpassable  in  delicacy  and 
purity,  shaded  with  lilac  at  centre,  petals  of  an  elongated  pearl  shape. 
Height  40  inches. 

G.  F.  Eeinemann  (1875). — Intense  flesh-pink  shade  of  lilac,  with  greenish 
aciculate  tips  to  petals,  very  effective  in  colour  and  form.  Matador.  Height 
40  inches. 

Mohr  von  Rothwasser. — Dark  brown,  dusty  centre.  Height  48  inches. 

Constantin  Alexander  Rousso  (1879). — Fiery  red  with  golden-edged  tips.  A 
splendid  Matador.  Height  48  inches. 

Adolph  Krauthan  (1875). — Pure  brown-red,  large  flowers,  fine  colour. 
Height  44  inches. 

Rather  Riese  (1875). — Pure  red,  gigantic  flowers,  dazzling  colour.  Height 
48  inches. 

W.  Mcxjcr  (1879). — Bluish  purple.  Height  48  inches. 

Joh.  Eordemann  (1879). — Light  red,  tips  flamed  with  gold.  Extra  quality 
Matador.  Height  48  inches. 

Nimmmich  nicht  (1875). — Warm  dark  purple  with  bright  red-edged  tips; 
the  best  dark  dahlia  of  the  globular  rosiform  type  of  flower.  A very  free- 
blooming  Matador.  Height  40  inches. 

Odrtendircktor  Jiilke. — Euby-red  with  silvery  margins.  Height  44  in. 

C.  Rohnert  (1876). — Pure  white,  cell-shaped.  Height  48  in. 

Advocat  Paul  Skeerst  (1880).— Beautiful  golden  yellow  with  streaks  and 
punctuations  of  brightest  scarlet,  the  most  distinctly  marked  of  the  streaked 
varieties  ; extra.  Height  40  in. 

Max  Deegen’s  Zbgling  (1880).— Brilliant  pure  saffron -yellow  with  large 
white  flecks  and  beautifully  clear  lilac-pink  tips,  the  blooms  3 in.  across,  of 
conchiform  rose  type.  Undoubtedly  the  queen  among  the  multicoloured 
varieties.  Height  44  in. 

Euldgottin  (1876). — Deep  orange-amber  inside,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
a delicate  violet,  a new  and  beautiful  colour.  Height  40  in. 

Adolph  Pfeferkorn  (1881).— Tan-yellow,  often  richly  striped  with  pur- 
ple. A fine  open  flower.  Height  52  in. 

J.  G.  Deinhardt  (1881). — Lilac-rose,  fine  colour.  Height  48  in. 

A.  Wehvens-Mulkr  (1881).— Light  purple  boldly  tipped  with  white. 
Height  44  in. 

General  Feldmarschall  von  Eerwath  (1876).— Beautiful  deep  rose,  sometimes 
richly  streaked  with  purple.  Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

Ludwig  Frisinette  (1881). — Bronze-maroon  outside,  fine  colour.  Height 
44  inches. 

Mnrgarethc  Ecsse  (1881). — Milk-white,  centre  lilac,  model  rose  shape,  very 
double.  Height  44  inches. 

Kdnigin  Auguste  von  Preussen, — Yellow,  with  beautiful  carmine  llamiug  at 
tips  and  silver-grey  margins.  Very  fine  colour,  good  form.  Extra  quality. 
Height  44  inches. 

Hundcs  Kanzlcr  von  Rismarrk. — Bronzed  reddish  yellow,  with  coppery 
maroon  outsides.  A highly  intorcsting  variety  of  colour  iu  largo  flowers. 
Extra.  Height  46  inches. 

Wnchtmeister  Tcichert  (1881). — Bright  briok-red.  Height  44  inches. 

Julius  Hdbig  (1876). — Violet  inside  next  the  oontro,  outside  of  (milled 
petals  a fine  rose  colour.  Extra.  Height  40  incticB, 

I'niil  Naumann  (1881 ). — (^rimson,  good  rose  shape.  Height  40  inches. 

,/zr.  A'. /’(5ZM(7».v/  t]  (1881).— Golden,  with  bright  maroon  backs  to  petals. 
New  bicoloured  Matador,  splendid  colour.  Height  40  inches. 

August  Dcltz  (1881). — Light  yellowish  lilae,  beautiful.  Height  44  inches. 

Wilhelm  /Irfiz  (1881). — Beatiful  dark  velvety  purple.  Height  40  inehos. 
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Co/((/((ii7rtc  (1876).— Purest  bulT,  passiuif  into  a lifjhtcr 

shade  at  the  tips.  A Matador  deserving  n liigii  place  for  lovuity  of  colour  and 
symiuotry  of  form.  Height  48  inches. 

i\m\z  Dmjen  — ^llright  lively  brown  edged  with  gold  at  tho  tips, 

line  colour,  rosiform.  Mataclor.  Height  44  inclies. 

Edwin  If/irlandt  (1876). — Deep  lilac-rose.  Extra.  Height  44  inches. 
lieinrieh  lyei/vr  (1881).— Hright  fiery  rod  with  golden  variegation.  Height 
44  inches. 

If/mr  CiirlSachse  (1876).— Intense  vermilion-scarlet,  broadly  edged  with 
gold  at  tho  tips.  Matador.  Height  48  inches. 

}l.  Oirmid  (1881). — lied  ; gigantic  blooms.  Height  44  inohos. 

Carl.  0.  Eeegcn  (1881).— Beautiful  Hesh  colour,  violet  outside,  A Matador 
of  llnest  class  in  form  and  colour.  Height  40  inches. 

Antonins  Wieezorkotvski  (1881).— Pino  brown-yellow  (lamed  with  carnolian- 
red.  Height  44  inches. 

G.  Muskc  (1881). — Purplish  black,  large  flowers.  Height  44  inches. 

Stoke  von  Zerhst. — Pino  deep  blood-rod.  Height  52  inches. 

1‘farrcr  Sehnitz. — Cerise  with  white  tips,  flat  rose  shape.  Height  44 
inches. 

Ecutsehes  Kaiserin. — Golden  yellow,  with  a few  white  petals,  I’osiform, 
free-blooming.  Height  44  inches. 

E.  Christiani. — Dark  crimson  on  a deep  brown  ground.]  Conchiform 
pyramid.  Height  44  inches. 

Elizabeth  Nhverska  (1881). — Pale  lilac  edged  with  silver,  splendid  flowers. 
Height  40  inches. 

Orussaii  Unterostcrrcich. — Vermilion-carmine,  often  with  lighter  middles 
and  whitish  tips.  A fine  free-blooming  Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

Frau  Bigot  (1881). — Light  golden  striped  with  carmine.  Height  44  in. 
Juliane  Hesse  (1881). — Pine  lilac  shade  with  pinkj  brilliant  large  blooms. 
Height  44  inches. 

(/.  Eichler  (1881). — Deep  purplish  scarlet.  Extra.  Height  44  inches. 
Graf  Pourtales  (1881). — Golden  yellow,  beautifully  flamed  with  scarlet. 
Height  52  inches. 

Anna  Loose  (1881). — White,  fine  form,  and  abundant  bloom.  Height 
40  inches. 

Aurantia  splendidi&sima. — Piery  orange.  Height  40  inches. 

Edler  Mohr. — Deep  black-brown,  quilled.  Height  40  inches, 

Ermt  von  Bandel. — Cerise-lrown,  pink  outside.  Height  44  inches. 

Zoila. — Deep  blackish  brown,  quilled.  Height  40  in, 

Fr.  Momcr  (1876). — Milk-white  shaded  with  pale  lilac.  Matador.  Height 
44  inches. 

Ernst  Kreibig  (1882). — White,  the  margins  flamed  with  rose.  Height 
44  inches. 

H.  C.  Schenk,  jun.  (1882). — Pure  red.  Height  44  inches. 

Wilh.  Hoyoll  (1882). — Delicate  pale  sulphur-yellow  tipped  with  white. 
Height  40  inches. 

F.  Thai  (1882). — Buffish  lilac,  rosiform.  Height  40  inches. 

Franz  Baumann  (1882). — Beautiful  silver-yellow  with  carmine  stripes. 
Height  44  inches, 

Johann  Merz  (1882). — Deep  rose,  carmine  stripes,  fine.  Height  44  inches. 
Heinrich  W.  Melchers  (1877). — Dark  crimson-purple  shaded  with  black, 
fine  large  flowers.  Height  46  inches. 

A.  H.  Kerstens  (1882). — Cerise-pink  tipped  with  yellow  ; splendid  flowers. 
Height  48  inches. 

Joseph  Kremer  (1882). — Lilac-white,  rich,  streaked  with  purplish  violet. 
Height  44  inches. 

Ju.  Schneider  (1877). — Pure  rose,  white  centre,  quilled ; extra  quality. 
Height  44  inches. 

Katharina  von  Kapunowskij  (1877). — Delicate  silver-lilac  with  very  rich 
purple  and  violet  markings.  Pine  showy  Matador,  Height  50  inches. 

Ed.  Schulze  (1882). — Black-purple,  large  flowers.  Height  48  inches. 

E.  Koeppe  (1882). — Beautiful  pure  yellow,  fine  conchiform  type.  Height 
50  inches. 

Th.  Nietner  (1882). — Pine  pure  white,  conchiform  rose.  Height  44 
inches. 

Hermann  Bieber  (1877). — Piery  red  shaded  with  dark  brown.  Height  52 
inches. 

Karl  Tanz  (1882). — Blood-red,  fine  conchiform  rose.  Height  44  inches. 
Er.  Jos.  Ritter  von  Mitseha  (1882). — Lilac,  white  centre.  Height  46  inches. 
J.  G.  Werhneister  (1882). — Pea-yellow  with  violet  margins  and  centre. 
Height  44  inches. 

Samuel  O.  Stone  (1882). — Lilac,  fine,  shaded  deep  violet;  a peculiar  and 
effective  colour.  Height  44  inches. 

Waldemar  Gs'atschejf  (1882). — Silver-lilac  edged  with  violet;  very  large 
fine  blooms  of  conchiform  type.  Height  44  inches. 

Hellsehieferblaue  (1882). — Pale  slate-blue,  very  large  blooms,  the  latest 
novelty  in  “blues.”  Height  44  inches, 

J.  Braitinger  (1882). — Carmine-purple,  fine  form.  Height  44  inches. 
Oebr.  Schulte  (1882). — Lilac,  violet  outside.  Height  44  inches. 

Z.  Kurbaeh  (1882). — Yellowish  red  ground  streaked  with  violet-purple. 
Extra.  Height  44  inches. 

Ernst  Bahlsen  (1882). — Light  Bismarck  brown,  carnelian-red  outsides. 
Splendid  coloured  Matador.  Height  44  inches, 

Ghr.  Lorenz  (1882).— Yellow  ground  shaded  with  violet.  A splendid 
Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

E.  Fehringer  (1877). — Snow-white.  Height  48  inches. 

Giirteninspector  Schondorf  (1877). — Dark  velvety  purple  with  blackish 
centre,  fine  shape.  Height  40  inches. 

Gustav  Herald  (1878). — Pure  white,  conchiform.  Extra.  Height  44 
inches. 

Gluthauge  (1878). — Cochineal-red,  fine  bold  blooms.  Extra.  Height 
44  inches. 

HerzblUttchen  (1878), — Crimson-purple  tipped  with  white ; splendid 
flower.  Height  46  inches . 

Edelknabe  (1878). — Lilac  flamed  and  banded  with  brilliant  purple.  A very 
showy  Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

Blumenfurstin  (1878). — Canary-yellow  edged  with  brown  and  tipped  with 
white.  An  exceptionally  fine,  free  blooming,  and  most  brilliant  Matador. 
Height  44  inches. 

Selbstleuchte  (1878). — Bright  intense  orange-yellow,  very  showy  colour. 
Bouquet,  Matador.  Height  46  inches. 

Wild.  Enhelstroth  (1878). — Snow-white.  Extra.  Height  42  inches. 


Purpurmantel  (1878) — Purple.  Height  44  inches. 

G.  Wiepreoht  und  Uauschild  (1878). — Citron-yellow,  very  free  bloomer. 
Extra  quality.  Height  44  inches. 

Heinrich  Graf  Altems. — Carnolian-rnd  with  rose-coloured  tips  ; fine. 
Height  40  inches. 

Madame  de  Chambray. — Eiory  orange-scarlet.  Height  44  inches. 

PriisUlent  Broignard. — Dull  gold  shaded  with  vermilion  and  edged  with 
gold.  Magnificent  giant  blooms.  Extra  ((uality.  Height  52  inches. 

Virginalis. — Pure  white,  well-formed  giant  blooms.  A very  effective 
variety  for  planting  singly  or  in  groups.  Height  44  inches. 

Phcdrc. — Pure  lilac  with  well-defined  violet  markings.  Height  52 
inches. 

La  Eire  Cmleste. — P’ino  rosy-lilac  richly  marked  with  blood- red.  Giant 
blooms  of  the  most  perfect  shape.  Extra  quality.  Height  52  inches. 

Vulkain. — Velvety  blood-red,  fine  large  blooms.  Height  44  inches. 

Victor  Eujlot. — Carmine-violet,  giant  flowers,well-formed,  a free  bloomer, 
Height  52  inches. 

Roundhead. — Brown-rod,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  varieties  with  giant 
blooms.  A Matador  which  for  its  general  beauty  and  excellence  is  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  singly  or  in  groups.  Height  50  inches. 

Mandarin. — Canary-yellow  striped  with  violet.  A Matador  which  for 
size  and  beauty  of  its  blooms  and  general  excellence  is  admirably  suited  for 
Xilanting  singly  or  in  the  centre  of  a group.  Height  50  inches. 

Leah. — Golden  colour,  giant  blooms.  Extra  quality.  Height  44  inches. 

Prince  of  Wales. — Gold  colour  striped  with  carmine,  large  blooms.  Extra 
qualisy.  Height  44  inches. 

Elizabeth, — Dark  purplish  brown  with  violet ; aster  shape.  Height  46 
inches. 

Green-flowered  dahlia.  Excellent  as  a green  flower  in  nose- 
gays. Develops  at  first  a number  of  pale  leaf-green  sepals  producing  the 
effect  of  a green  flower,  which  is  followed  by  a further  development  of  rod 
petals.  Height  40  inches. 

Reine  des  Panchees, — Pale  red  blooms,  the  green  leaves  broadly  margined 
with  white,  Height  40  inches. 


ANTIRRHINUMS; 

Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  romantic  pleasure  of  a stroll  amid  the 
ruins  of  some  old  monastic  edifice,  or  strayed  over  the  grass-grown  ram- 
parts, or  climbed  the  almost  inaccessible  keep  of  a decayed  baronial 
residence — once  the  castle  of  some  “ Lawless  Lord,”  now,  like  its  owner, 
crumbling  to  dust — but  has  beheld,  with  mingled  feelings  of  serious  sadness 
and  delight,  the  curious  appearance  of  these  plants  intermixed  with  wall- 
flowers and  stonecrop,  jutting  out  from  among  the  joints  of  the  stoutest 
masonry — heightening  the  evidence  of  the  instability  of  human  efforts,  by 
the  striking  contrast  presented  in  the  freshness  of  nature  flourishing  on  tho 
decay  of  art  P Seen  thus  among  the  imposing  relics  of  past  grandeur,  in  a 
state  of  native  wildness,  the  mind,  for  relief,  is  led  to  compare  them  with 
their  own  progeny  when  taken  into  the  care  of  the  culturist,  and  the 
difference  visible  in  the  two  stations  is  most  flattering  to  the  assiduous, 
patient,  and  persevering  endeavours  that  distinguish  the  latter  : a brilliancy 
and  variety  of  colouring,  together  with  an  increase  of  size  and  vigour  both 
in  the  flowers  and  the  plant  itself,  is  perceptible  enough  to  render  it  a matter 
somewhat  difficult  of  conception  to  the  common  observer  that  flowers  like 
those  portrayed  should  spring  from  so  diminutive  a stock;  yet  such  is  their 
origin ! 

It  has  beyond  question  taken  a number  of  years  to  obtain  what  florists 
term  a “ strain  ” of  flowers  likely  to  lead  to  great  results ; and  in  all  prob- 
ability A.  majus,  the  largest  of  the  indigenous  species,  has  been  the 
original  parent  of  many  present  varieties.  These  by  judicious  crossing  and 
much  care  have  again  produced  other  and  better  varieties,  until  now  we 
may  select  a very  considerable  number  of  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds.  The 
value  of  such  plants,  in  a gardening  view,  is  easily  conceived  and  generally 
acknowledged  ; they  are  ornaments  suitable  for  almost  every  situation  out 
of  doors  ; the  beds  of  the  flower  garden,  the  borders  of  the  shrubbery, 
vases,  rock-work,  ruins,  or  even  old  walls,  may  alike  be  made  verdant  at  all 
times,  and  truly  beautiful  through  the  autumnal  months  : nor  are  they 
more  particular  in  the  choice  of  soil  than  of  situation,  only  requiring  that 
it  be  not  excessively  wet,  and  their  management  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
merest  tyro  with  a certainty  of  success. 

There  are  a few  of  the  choicer  sorts  that  from  very  high  breeding  have 
engendered  a somewhat  delicate  constitution ; these  require  to  be  planted  on 
drier  soil,  or  to  be  protected  from  excessive  cold  and  moisture  through  the 
winter,  otherwise  the  majority  are  sufficiently  robust  to  withstand  un- 
injured the  severest  weather.  They  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by 
cuttings,  taken  from  the  parent  plant  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  choosing 
for  the  purpose  shoots  of  a medium  size ; these,  after  trimming  in  the 
usual  manner,  should  be  planted  under  a hand-glass,  and  in  three  weeks 
they  will  have  rooted  sufficiently  strong  to  be  potted ; for  the  first  winter  it 
will  be  well  to  preserve  them  in  a common  frame,  or  some  may  possibly  be 
injured  by  frost  so  as  to  spoil  their  blooming,  and  then  in  spring,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  they  should  be  planted  into  the  places  they  are  intended 
to  occupy  when  flowering  : here  they  soon  attain  strength,  and  in  August, 
September,  and  October  will  make  a display  amply  rewarding  the  little 
trouble  occasioned.  Established  plants  may  remain  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive years  in  the  same  situations,  or  indeed  until  they  become  too  large, 
with  no  further  care  than  cutting  off  the  old  flower  stems,  and  spreading  a 
little  mulch  about  their  roots  when  the  borders  are  dug. 

Seed  offers  another  easy  mode  of  increasing  their  numbers ; and  when 
pains  are  taken  to  intermingle  the  pollen  of  various  sorts,  raising  seedlings 
is  highly  interesting,  from  the  production  of  new  varieties  : it  should  be 
sown  in  March,  in  light  rich  earth ; and,  with  the  benefit  of  a slight  bottom 
heat,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a gentle  hotbed,  the  plants  soon  make  their 
appearance,  when,  after  a week  or  two’s  nursing,  they  may  be  inured  to  the 
air,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  be  removed  to  their  appointed 
stations.  No  further  care  is  necessary,  except  an  occasional  watering,  or 
the  aid  of  a stick,  as  may  be  found  requisite  ; they  will  produce  flowers  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  have  an  advantage  over  cuttings,  as  they 
do  not  require  protection ; in  short,  antirrhinums  are  any  body’s  flowers 
who  will  give  them  room  to  grow. 
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NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS.— No.  VIII. 

Fuchsia  kadicans. 

Not  many  of  the  finest  fuchsias  can  surpass  F,  radicans  in  beauty  when 
well  grown  and  abundantly  dressed  with  its  elegant  and  richly-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  the  “ rooting  ” fuchsia,  and  in  this  respect  unique.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Miers  in  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil  in  1829.  It  there 
grows  in  the  manner  of  some  ferns  and  a few  species  of  Ficus.  It  is  a 
trailing  shrub,  branching  freely,  and  it  clings  to  trees  for  support,  and 
when  favourably  situated  for  climbing  it  proceeds  upwards  to  almost 
any  height,  resting,  as  it  were,  on  its  way  and  throwing  out  roots,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  bark  as  our  ivy  does,  and  these  rooted  seats 
become  the  bases  of  stoloniferous  shoots  that  carry  the  plant  with  ease  a 


The  stems  and  leaf-stalks  are  red  or  purple  ; the  loaves  ovate,  of  a delicate 
green ; the  flowers  are  characterized  by  the  large  size  of  the  sepal 
segments  and  their  brilliant  crimson  colour,  which  displays  the  bluish 
purple  corolla  advantageously.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  at  Chichester 
by  Mr.  Silverlock  fully  half  a century  ago,  and  soon  became  a favourite 
in  gardens,  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  the  splendour  of  its  flowering. 
It  is  often  to  be  seen  in  gardens  in  the  south  and  west ; and,  although 
sometimes  correctly  labelled,  is  not  unseldom  confounded  with  F.  virgata, 
F.  coccinea,  and  F.  gracilis,  from  each  of  which  it  differs  very  decisively! 

Fuchsia  macrostema  globosa,  in  its  proper  typical  form,  is  figured  in 
Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  183G,  p.  75;  in  Sweet’s  “ British  Flower 
Garden,”  21G  ; and  in  Gardeners’  Magazine,  1881,  p.  GGl.  F.  elegans 
is  reputed  to  be  a hybrid  of  F.  conica,  but  the  raiser  could  never  give 
an  exact  account  of  its  origin.  It  is  in  recognition  of  its  distinct 
character  and  peculiar  hardiness  that  we  regard  it  as  a species.  When 


FUCHSIA  RADICANS 


stage  or  two  higher.  In  its  foliage  this  plant  is  very  rich,  the  mature 
leafage  displaying  various  tints  of  pink,  crimson,  purple,  and  bronze,  all 
tending  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  fine  deep  crimson  and  purple  colours 
of  the  flowers. 

This  fine  fuchsia  appears  to  have  been  first  flowered  in  the  celebrated 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom.  It  has  boon  described  in  the 
Jiotaidcal  Jiegister,  and  there  is  a good  figure  and  lengthened  description 
of  it  in  Paxton,’ s M agazine  of  Botany,  IX. , 27.  It  is  a somewhat  tender- 
habited  plant,  and  at  all  events  is  not  hardy  enough  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  open  border. 

FurjHHIA  ELEGANH. 

'I  his  plant  is  sometimes  catalogued  under  l<’nch,sia  macrostema  glohosa 
fif  [>on,  a hybrid  of  F.  conica,  raised  by  Mr.  Bunnoy.  But  this  is  in  all 
its  characters  diminutive,  and  its  flowers  are  sub-globoso,  the  sepals 
curving  anuind  the  broad  cup-shaped  corolla  in  a very  distinctive  manner. 
'I  ho  ])lant  before  us  is  of  bold  habit,  and  has  the  characters  of  a species. 


I planted  out  in  a rich,  deep,  well-drained  soil  it  makes  rapid  growth  and 
I increases  in  size  from  year  to  year,  until  in  the  moist  climates  of  the  west 
I it  acquires  gigantic  proportions  and  corresponding  splendour  of  appoar- 
I ance. 


The  “California  Afioulturlst ” is  anew  paper  devoted  to  boo- 
koeping,  and  addressed,  as  the  title  implies,  to  the  apiarians  of  the  F av 
West.  It  is  jniblished  monthly  at  Los  Angelos,  California,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  N.  Levering. 

Ilo.sB  Culture. — Mr.  .1.  C.  Geisolbrocht,  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  writes  to  the  Society’s  .Journal  that  the  “ Attar,”  commonly  called 
“ Otto  of  Roses,”  is  sold  in  London  at  less  than  in  I’aris  ; the  wholesale 
price  ranging  at  present  from  .i;20  to  £28  per  lb.,  according  to  quality, 
'{'he  Kezanlik  Valley,  which  is  ono  vast  rosory,  is  situated  south  of  Uio 
Balkans,  in  that  part  of  the  old  'rurkisli  province  of  Iloumolia  which  is 
now  merged  in  the  principality  of  Mulgaria. 
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nUAUTirUL  SUMMER  Ft.OWERS  PROM  SEED. 

By  W.  BiuuiuiliY, 

Foil  tho  information  of  those  who  have  not  at  thoir  command  tlie  con- 
veniences for  wintering  large  stocks  of  zonal  pelargoniums  and  other 
bodders,  I have  prepared  a few  notes  on  some  of  tho  most  beautiful 
aummer-flowering  annuals  of  which  stocks  can  be  readily  raised  from 
seed  in  tho  spring.  The  notes  will  probably  prove  useful  also  to  amateurs 
who  aro  desirous  of  having  as  groat  a diversity  in  thoir  flower  gardens  as 
they  can  without  a very  heavy  expenditure  of  either  time  or  money.  The 


second  for  tho  back  of  tho  borders,  and  six  varieties  of  each  typo  will  suflice 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  For  small  gardens  a packet  of  mixed  seed  of 
each  will  answer  every  purpose.  Tho  sowing  should  bo  made  in  pans,  and 
tho  seedlings  bo  pricked  oil’  into  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  soil  as  soon 
as  they  aro  of  a suitable  size.  Harden  off  and  plant  out  at  a com- 
paratively early  stage,  for  antirrhinums  aro  by  no  moans  tender  in  con- 
stitution, and  in  filling  bods  put  them  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  In 
arranging  them  in  borders  groups  of  throe  or  four  plants  aro  preferable. 
A rich  soil  is  not  necessary,  but  the  seed  pods  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
bo  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  because  of  tho  chock  they  give  to 
the  growth. 


FUCHSIA  ELEGANS. 


several  subjects  named  are  all  free  and  continuous  in  flowering,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  will  produce  a good  display  throughout 
the  season.  An  efficiently-heated  pit  or  a brisk  hotbed  will  be  the  best 
place  in^  which  to  raise  the  seedlings,  but  they  may  be  raised  without 
difficulty  in  a close  pit  or  a warm  greenhouse.  In  any  case  the  seed 
should  be  procured  and  sown  without  unnecessary  delay,  as  it  is  essential 
the  plants  should  have  sufficient  time  to  be  grown  to  a suitable  size 
without  being  pushed  on  in  a high  temperature  after  passing  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence. 

Antirrhiniums  afford  several  pleasing  shades  of  colour,  and  good 
strains  of  dwarf  and  tall  growing  varieties  are  remarkably  effective.  Both 
dwarf  and  tall  forms  should  be  grown,  the  first  for  the  front  and  the 


Lobelias  of  tho  speciosa  and  pumila  types  are  generally  raised  from 
euttings,  and  for  arrangements  in  which  a uniformity  of  growth  is 
essential  plants  so  propagated  are  preferable  ; but  for  broad  bands  to 
beds  and  borders,  and  for  clumps  of  three  or  four  plants,  seedlings 
answer  every  purpose.  The  chief  point  is  to  obtain  seed  that  has  been 
saved  with  a due  amount  of  care.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  lobelias  in 
pots  at  any  stage,  and  the  cultivator  will  avoid  much  unnecessary 
labour  by  pricking  off  the  seedlings  into  shallow  boxes.  The  soil  should 
be  rather  rich  and  the  plants  be  put  about  two  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  be  stopped  two  or  three  times  to  promote  the  production  of  side 
shoots  and  prevent  their  flowering  until  they  are  put  into  their  summer 
quarters.  Cobalt-Blue,  Emperor  William,  and  Speciosa  afibrd  three  of 
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the  most  offoctivo  shades  of  blue,  and  specially-saved  seed  of  each  variety 
can  1)0  obtained  of  many  of  the  seedsmen. 

LinUjMS  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  habit,  and  L.  grandijlorum 
rnhrum  has  llowors  of  great  brilliancy.  It  attains  a height  of  about 
eighteen  inches,  produces  in  great  profusion  llowors  of  a brilliant  scarlet 
colour,  and  when  planted  in  blocks  along  the  front  of  the  mixed  border 
it  produces  a striking  effect.  It  is  indeed  so  good  that  it  should  bo 
planted  largely,  the  mixed  border  being  the  best  place  for  it.  The  seed- 
lings may  be  put  singly  in  small  pots,  or  be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  but 
the  best  practice  is  to  put  them  in  five-inch  pots,  four  in  each,  and  then 
plant  them  out  without  dividing.  They  make  a strong  growth,  much 
labour  in  watering  is  avoided,  and  no  check  is  received  when  they  are 
transferred  to  their  summer  quarters.  The  most  satisfactory  display  of 
bloom  will  bo  obtained  by  planting  in  rather  rich  soil  and  a sunny 
position. 

Lupines  do  not  continue  in  bloom  for  so  long  a period  as  some  few 
other  subjects,  but  they  flower  freely  in  their  season  and  are  not  wanting 
in  efteetivoness.  They  can  be  readily  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
open  border  at  the  end  of  March  orjearly  in  the  month  following.  When 
the  plants  are  raised  in  the  border,  circles  about  nine  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  struck  out  at  a distance  of  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  six 
seeds  be  sown  in  each.  When  the  plants  are  two  inches  in  height  two 
or  three  can  be  removed  to  allow  those  remaining  space  for  their  full 
development.  Lupines  transplant  well,  and  when  they  are  raised  under 
glass  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  be  put  out  early 
in  May.  Lnpinus  Hartwegi,  blue  and  white ; L.  hybrichis  atrococcineus, 
red  and  white  ; L.  hybridics  nigrescens,  dark  blue  ; L.  nanus,  blue  ; L. 
subcarnosus,  blue,  are  the  best.  As  they  range  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  they  should  be  put  in  the  second  or  third  rows  of  the  border. 

Makigolds  have  a decidedly  unpleasant  odour,  but  they  are  so  readily 
raised  in  quantities  and  so  effective  in  colouring  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  Tall  African  and  Tall  French  varieties 
range  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  and  are  very  effec- 
tive in  large  beds  and  in  the  back  rows  of  borders.  The  Dwarf  African 
and  the  Miniature  French  are  twelve  and  six  inches  high  respectively, 
and  are  most  valuable  for  small  beds  and  the  front  lines  of  the  border. 
As  they  require  a long  season  of  growth  previous  to  flowering,  they 
should  be  raised  in  heat,  and  have  the  assistance  of  a genial  temperature 
until  they  are  established  in  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  put. 
During  the  time  they  are  indoors  they  must  have  a position  near  the 
glass . A rather  poor  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  marigolds  intended 
simply  for  garden  decoration  and  a sunny  position  should,  when 
practicable,  be  assigned  them. 

Nasturtiums  of  the  Tom  Thumb  section  form  a group  of  bedders  of 
immense  value,  more  especially  to  amateurs  who  are  partial  to  brilliant 
colouring  and  are  unable  to  grow  large  stocks  of  scarlet  zonals.  The 
moat  valuable  are  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  scarlet ; Eioby  King,  ruby-red  ; 
King  Theodore,  maroon-crimson ; Yellow  Tom  Thumb,  yellow  ; and  these 
will  suffice  for  the  majority  of  gardens.  They  should  be  raised  under 
glass  to  ensure  an  early  display  of  flowers,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
pans  and  the  seedlings  be  put  singly  in  three-inch  pots,  or  pricked  off 
into  boxes.  It  is  not  of  any  consequence  which  course  is  taken,  as  they 
suffer  but  little  when  planted  out  of  boxes,  even  if  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry  at  the  time.  Tropmolums  must  have  a sunny  position  and  be 
planted  in  rather  poor  soil,  or  they  will  grow  with  an  excess  of  vigour 
and  produce  but  few  flowers.  Sometimes  the  removal  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  production  of  flowers, 
but  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  in  divesting  the  plants  of 
foliage  ; and  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  plant  them  in  soil  that  is  not 
very  rich,  and  in  a position  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  sunlight, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  bloom.  When  grown  in  the  mixed  border  the 
best  effect  is  produced  by  planting  them  in  groups  of  three  plants,  each 
group  to  consist  of  the  same  variety. 

Petunia.s  are  unrivalled  in  effectiveness  when  grown  under  conditions 
favourable  to  their  flowering  freely  ; these  conditions  are  an  open  sunny 
position  and  a rather  light  and  poor  soil ; but  the  soil  ought  not  to  be 
quite  so  poor  as  for  the  nasturtiums.  Seed  that  has  been  saved  from  a 
good  strain  should  be  procured  and  sown  at  once,  and  Jthe  seed  pans  be 
placed  in  a structure  in  which  a brisk  temperature  is  maintained.  The 
young  plants  may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  as  advised  for  the  other 
subjects  ; but  the  best  course  is  to  put  them  singly  in  three-inch  pots,  as 
when  the  roots  are  somewhat  confined  they  make  a firmer  growth  and 
usually  bloom  earlier.  The  stock  should  be  grown  under  glass  until  about 
the  second  week  in  May,  and  be  then  hardened  off  and  transferred  to  the 
beds.  The  points  of  the  shoots  will  require  nipping  off  two  or  three 
times  during  the  time  they  are  under  glass. 

Pfilox  Drummondi,  of  which  there  are  now  several  distinct  groups 
and  a great  number  of  varieties,  is  of  the  highest  possible  value  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  The  most  desirable  for  general  decora- 
tions are  perhaps  the  G randijlora  varieties,  which  attain  a height  ranging 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  are  free  branching,  and  bloom  most  abun- 
dantly : their  chief  superiority  to  tho  ordinary  variety  consists  in  the 
largo  size  and  fine  shape  of  tho  flower.  Tho  most  generally  useful  are. 
Alba,  white  ; JilacJc  Warrior,  dark  crimson  ; Coccinca,  scarlet;  Splendens, 
crimson  with  white  oyo  ; Viula<xa  alba  oculata,  purplo-violot  with  white 
oyo.  /'.  Jlmrnmond/i  hortcnsiajlora  is  a fine  doriso-growing  variety  attain- 
.ng  a height  of  about  eight  inches,  and  producing  hirge  bright  rose- 
coloured  llowors.  7'.  hni.mmondi  Pkforice  is  a rather  now  and  oxpensivo 
variety,  bearing  largo  flowers  of  tho  most  dazzling  crimson.  There  isiilso 
a typo  known  as  tho  .Dwarf  Conipa.cl : this  consists  of  varieties  which 
form  dense  cushions  about  five  inches  high  and  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  bear  largo  linoly-forrnod  flowers.  They  aro  particularly  useful  for 
tho  formation  of  edges  to  beds  filled  with  tho  stronger-growing  phloxes 
and  other  Hubjocts  ; find  for  tho  front  linos  of  borders  tho  most  elfectivo 
colours  aro,  Clatmois  Hose,  delicate  rosy  salmon  ; (Umninea,  carmine-rod  ; 
dinnabarifut,  briglit  or;iuge-re(l  ; li'iri'hall,  scaihd.  ; liosea,  dark  rose,  and 


Snowball,  pure  white.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  types  may  be  had  in 
mixture  at  a very  cheap  rate.  Tho  annual  phloxes  may  be  sown  thinly 
in  boxes,  and  the  seedlings  be  planted  direct  from  them  into  the  beds,  or 
tho  seed  may  be  sown  in  three-inch  pots,  two  seeds  in  each,  and  bo  put 
out  without  tho  removal  of  either  of  the  plants,  should  both  seeds  germi- 
nate. There  is  yet  a third  course,  and  that  is  to  sow  in  pans  and  pot  off 
singly.  In  either  case  a light  and  rather  rich  compost  should  be  employed, 
and  the  shoots  have  the  points  nipped  out  once  or  twice  during  the  time 
they  aro  in  the  pots  or  boxes.  An  open  position  is  tho  best  place  for 
them  during  tho  summer,  and  the  soil  must  bo  rich  and  friable.  A distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  is  a good  distance  at  which  to  put  them, 
and  if  the  time  can  bo  spared  the  seed  pods  should  be  removed  at  inter- 
vals, for  seed-bearing  checks  tho  growth  and  materially  shortens  the 
flowering  season. 

Salpiglossis  are  remarkably  attractive  and  simply  invaluable  for  fur- 
nishing cut  flowers,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  aro  so  seldom  grown. 
They  should  be  raised  and  grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
the  annual  phloxes.  A good  mixture  is  preferable  to  separate  colours. 

Saponaria  calabrica  is  a useful  pink-flowered  bedder  on  rather  moist 
soils,  but  on  those  light  and  rather  poor  it  is  of  but  short  duration.  The 
most  simple  course,  and  the  one  recommended  for  general  adoption,  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  the  beds  and  borders  early  in  April,  and  to  thin  to  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  inches  apart  when  the  plants  are  of  a suitable 
size. 

Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  one  of  the  most  useful  yellow-flowered 
bedders  we  have  for  dry  hot  soils.  But  it  is  not  suitable  for  those  that 
are  heavy  and  rich,  because  of  its  tendency  to  grow  luxuriantly  and 
produce  but  few  flowers  when  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  end  of  March,  and  the  plants  be 
pricked  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as  sufficiently  advanced.  For  filling  the 
boxes  use  a light  sandy  soil.  The  average  height  is  twelve  inches,  and 
the  plants  require  to  be  six  inches  apart. 

Zinnias  are  distinct  in  character  and  attractive  in  appearance  when 
grown  with  a fair  measure  of  success.  There  are  a dwarf  and  a tall  type 
of  double-flowered  varieties,  and  of  each  there  are  about  six  distinct 
colours.  The  most  effective  shades  are  the  scarlet  and  the  yellow,  and  if 
separate  colours  are  purchased  they  should  have  the  preference.  But 
good  mixtures  will  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  most  purposes.  Tho 
single  varieties  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  attractive  as  those  bearing 
double  flowers.  The  seed  must  be  sown  at  once,  and  in  much  the  same 
way  as  advised  for  the  petunias.  They  do  not  differ  materially  in  their 
cultural  requirements  from  these  flowers,  excepting  that  they  require  a 
richer  soil. 


BALSAMS. 

As  I am  a successful  exhibitor  of  balsams,  I have  ventured’to  prepare  a 
few  notes  of  their  culture  which  will  probably  prove  useful  at  the  present 
moment. 

A very  important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  these  eminently  attrac- 
tive flowers  is  to  obtain  the  best  seed  money  can  buy,  for  very  little 
satisfaction  will  be  derived  from  devoting  time  and  labour  to  the  growth 
of  plants  that  in  the  end  produce  flowers  of  inferior  quality.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  seed  saved  from  first-class  strains,  and  if  the  intending 
cultivator  is  careful  to  order  from  his  seedsman  a collection  of  “ the 
best,”  he  will  in  all  probability  secure  a strain  of  which  the  flowers  will 
be  large  in  size,  pleasing  in  colour,  and  of  high-class  quality.  My 
practice  in  the  sowing  of  balsam  seed  differs  materially  from  that  of 
many  growers.  Instead  of  sowing  in  large  pots,  or  in  pans,  and  then 
potting  off  separately,  I sow  the  seed  in  thumbs,  and  thus  avoid  any 
check  to  the  young  plants.  As  many  thumb  pots  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  are  prepared  by  being  filled  with  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand.  Two  or  three  nice  plump  seeds  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  the  pots  are  put  in  a frame  in  which  a rather  brisk  tempera- 
ture is  maintained.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  they  are  removed 
to  the  back  of  the  frame  and  placed  near  the  glass  ; to  more  fully  expose 
them  to  light  and  air  and  prevent  their  becoming  drawn.  In  a few  days 
after  their  removal  to  the  position  indicated,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
close  examination,  and  all  but  the  strongest  plant  is  carefully  drawn  out 
of  each  pot. 

Immediately  the  roots  begin  to  run  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  others  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  returned  to 
the  frame  to  assist  them  to  quickly  become  established  in  the  new  soil. 
In  about  a fortnight  they  have  usually  made  sufficient  progress  to  render 
a second  shift  necessary.  This  is  invariably  into  seven-inch  pots.  For 
the  second  repotting  I use  a rather  stronger  compost  than  before,  and  to 
the  loam  and  leaf-mould  add  a little  well-rotted  manure  and  a small 
(juantity  of  dissolved  bones.  They  are  again  returned  to  tho  frame, 
where  they  remain  until  well  established,  when  they  have  their  final 
shift  into  pots  nine  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  necessary  to  put  them 
rather  low  in  tho  pots  at  each  shift,  and  when  they  have  their  final  re- 
potting the  seed  leaves,  or  cotyledons,  should  almost  rest  upon  tho 
surface.  After  tho  third  shift,  instead  of  returning  them  to  the  frame 
they  aro  put  into  a melon  pit,  and  as  near  tho  glass  as  possible.  A mode- 
rate temperature  is  maintained,  and  air  is  admitted  as  freely  as  tho  state 
of  tho  weather  will  permit.  On  tho  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom 
being  well  filled  with  roots  they  have  supplies  of  liipiid  manure  alter- 
nately with  clear  water. 

From  tho  foregoing  remarks  it  will  bo  soon  that  I do  not  chock  tho 
roots  or  pinch  their  tops.  On  the  contrary,  I grow  them  on  as  freely 
as  possible,  and  take  such  precautions  as  may  bo  necessary  to  secure 
growth  that  is  stout,  firm,  and  short-jointed.  1 may  add  that  my 
plants  aro  usually  snUlciontly  advanood  for  tho  exhibition  table  or  tho 
conservatory  stage  in  three  months  from  tho  date  of  sowing  the  seo<l. 

Dl.diop’s  Tawion,  North  Devon.  •!.  'I'.  I’l'osi.nv. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TIIK  DAHLIA. 

15y  James  Woudi.AS. 

Skvkkal  vivriotios  of  lloriats’  flowers,  such  as  the  aurict;la,  carnation, 
pelargonium,  itc. , have  boon  brought  into  prominent  notice  during  tho 
last  few  years  by  moans  of  special  exhibitions  promoted  in  their  iTitorosts. 
While  this  has  been  taking  place  growers  and  admirers  of  tho  dahlia  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  tho  manner  in  which  their  favourite  flower  has 
boon  treated,  and  have  resolved  that  a groat  exhibition  shall  bo  held  this 
year.  Tho  Crystal  I’alaco  Company,  with  their  usual  liberality,  entered 
heartily  into  tho  scheme,  and  in  September  an  exhibition  will  bo  hold 
there  ; and,  so  far  as  wo  may  judge,  it  will  bo  of  greater  extent,  and  more 
varied  in  character,  than  any  other  exhibition  of  its  kind  yet  held. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  dahlia  shows  were  in  their  glory,  and  when 
crowds  of  visitors  were  pleased  to  admire  tho  largo  well-formed  flowers, 
there  was  nothing  like  the  variety  wo  have  now.  There  were  no 
pomponos,  no  cactus  dahlias,  and  the  single  forms  were  ruthlessly  trodden 
under  foot ; now  the  single  forms  will  no  doubt  form  a very  prominent 
and  pleasing  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Prizes  will  bo  offered  for  them 
to  bo  exhibited  in  bunches,  and  there  will  be  similar  prizes  for  pompones. 
It  would  have  also  formed  an  interesting  part  of  tho  exhibition  if  prizes 
could  have  been  offered  for  distinct  species  of  the  dahlia  ; then  some  of 
the  pretty  single  forms  might  have  been  exhibited  which  will  probably 
not  be  found  there.  One  may  safely  predict  tliat  in  the  stands  for  single 
blooms  the  original  species  will  not  find  a place,  but  rather  the  large, 
richly-coloured,  and  showy  forms  of  D.  variabilis.  If  stands  of  different 
species  were  exhibited,  D.  imperialis  might  be  in  ; then  there  is  D. 
gracilis,  a very  charming  plant,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all ; the  little 
D.  glabra  would  do  well  to  supply  a bunch  of  its  pretty  lilac  flowers  to 
place  in  the  front  row  ; also  D.  coccinea  and  D.  lutea  for  variety.  The 
experienced  exhibitor  need  not  be  told  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  his 
plants,  because  he  will  have  done  so  months  ago  ; it  has  no  doubt  been 
trenched  and  well  manured,  and  during  fine  weather  in  winter  it  will 
have  been  occasionally  forked  over  to  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  Those  who  have  not  prepared  their  ground  may  yet  do  so, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dahlia,  like  the  hollyhock,  is  a very 
gross  feeder,  and  good  blooms  will  not  be  produced  unless  the  ground  is 
deeply  trenched  and  some  rich  manure  has  been  well  incorporated  with  it. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  preparation  of  the  plants  or  the  ground  is 
the  most  important,  but  perhaps  the  plants  require  most  attention.  Now 
is  the  time  to  place  the  tubers  in  a forcing  house,  where  they  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length 
they  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  fine  sandy  soil,  placing  one  cutting 
in  the  centre  of  a small  pot  : “ Long  Toms  ” are  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  may  then  be  placed  close  together,  either  in  a heated  bed  in 
the  forcing  house  or  in  a cold  frame.  The  dahlia  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings : they  soon  form  roots,  and  make  rapid  growth  in  moderate  heat. 
It  is  best  to  pot  them  off  into  four  or  five  inch  pots  before  the  roots 
have  turned  themselves  too  much  round  the  sides  of  the  small  pots. 
When  they  have  been  potted  off  they  may  be  kept  rather  warm  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  ultimately,  as  the  season  advances,  the  plants  should  be 
put  out  into  a cold  frame,  from  which  the  lights  can  be  removed  entirely 
during  fine  weather,  shutting  the  frames  up  only  when  there  is 
danger  of  frost.  While  the  plants  are  under  glass  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  them  get  drawn  up  in  any  way  ; a compact  sturdy  growth 
should  be  encouraged  from  the  first. 

The  best  time  to  plant  out  the  dahlia  is  about  the  first  week  in  J une, 
as  by  that  time  danger  of  injury  from  frosts  will  be  over.  The  ground  by 
frequent  stirring  in  fine  weather  will  be  in  good  condition.  When  the 
plants  are  first  put  out  they  will  require  a stake  to  be  placed  to  each, 
and  to  save  trouble  I like  to  use  the  stout  permanent  ones  to  begin  with, 
and  they  are  driven  into  the  ground  first,  afterwards  putting  out  the 
plants  against  them,  and  in  doing  so  dig  out  a spit  or  two  of  soil  in  front 
of  the  stick,  replacing  it  with  a compost  of  two  parts  rotten  turfy  loam 
chopped  up,  one  part  of  rotten  manure,  and  one  of  leaf-mould.  The 
plants  will  more  readily  become  established  in  this  compost  than  they 
will  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden.  When  the  planting  is  completed 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  lightly  stirred,  to  make  the  whole  neat  and 
tidy,  some  rotten  stable  manure  should  be  placed  round  the  roots  of 
each  plant  to  prevent  evaporation.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  the  plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  future  attention 
will  consist  in  thinning  out  superfluous  growths  with  tho  finger  and 
thumb,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  grow  so  much  that  they  require  a 
knife  to  remove  them.  As  growth  progresses,  the  side  branches  will 
require  stakes  to  be  placed  to  them.  The  growers  for  exhibition  usually 
place  four  round  each  plant,  attaching  a stout  aide  growth  to  each,  so 
that  we  have  the  main  stem  and  four  lateral  ones,  all  the  others  being 
removed.  The  flowers  must  also  be  thinned  out,  and  this  requires  some 
experience  before  the  cultivator  can  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
thinning  out  should  be  carried,  and  as  each  variety  requires  different 
treatment  in  this  respect  a novice  cannot  be  expected  to  master  all  the 
details  of  it  either  in  one  or  two  seasons  ; nor  will  he  be  able  to  do  it  at 
all  unless  his  work  is  interesting  to  him.  As  a general  rule,  the  large 
open  flowers  do  not  require  much  thinning  out,  and  the  medium-sized 
compact  flowers  with  smaller  petals  and  close  centres  cannot  be  thinned 
out  too  much.  The  light-coloured  flowers  are  much  improved  by  being 
closely  shaded,  while  the  rich  colours — scarlet,  maroon,  &c. — ought  not  to 
be  shaded,  except  so  much  as  would  keep  heavy  rains  from  injuring 
them.  There  are  other  details  of  culture  which  will  become  apparent  as 
the  plants  progress  in  growth,  such  as  watering  over  the  roots  in  dry 
weather,  as  well  as  syringing  or  watering  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  the 
evenings  of  hot  days  ; the  main  object  being  to  keep  the  plants  growing 
Srteadily  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck.  They  may  easily  receive 
a icheck,  either  by  taking  them  from  a warm  house  or  hotbed  too  suddenly 
into  a cold  frame,  or  they  may  be  checked  by  inattention  to  the  watering  ; 
but  the  ardent  cultivator  who  takes  a special  interest  in  his  plants— and  he 
must  take  special  interest  in  them  if  he  means  to  be  a successful  exhibitor — 


will  bo  continually  on  the  alert  to  see  that  they  want  for  nothing  that 
may  bo  required  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  .and  that  no  earwigs  or 
other  posts  will  bo  pormitted  to  injure  tho  llowors,  oithor  while  they  aro 
in  bud  or  fully  developed. 

Comspnaenc^E. 


SELECTING  POTATOES. 

In  the  Oardbnkbs’  Magazine  of  last  week,l‘‘  A Countryman  ” takes 
exception  to  tho  selection  of  potatoes  which  1 recommended  to  be  grown 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  refers  specially  to  three  of  tho  varieties.  The 
three  sorts  ho  mentions  aro  Eector  of  Woodstock,  Model,  and'  Lye’s 
Favourite,  and  these  he  describes  as  utterly  worthless  for  tho  table  and  too 
small  for  exhibition.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  aro  not  adapted  for  the 
soil  in  which  “ A Countryman  ” grows  his  potatoes ; for,  as  is  so  well  known, 
many  varieties  of  potatoes  that  aro  of  excellent  quality  on  some  soils  aro 
only  fit  for  the  pig  trough  on  others.  I have  grown  the  three  sorts  named 
of  good  quality.  The  Rector  of  Woodstock  is  almost  universally  of  the 
most  excellent  flavour ; but  the  other  two  sorts  have  varied  according  to  the 
season,  but  on  an  average  they  have  been  fairly  good.  I quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent,  that  potatoes  placed  upon  the  exhibition  table  should 
bo  of  good  size,  and.qif  equal  in  other  respects  the  larger  tubers  should 
carry  off  the  palm.  At  the  present  moment  I have  the  weights  of  my 
winning  collections  before  me,  and  these  show  that  I have  attached  some 
importance  to  size.  I find  that  in  the  first  prize  collection  of  twenty- 
four  dishes  exhibited  in  1877  the  average  weight  of  the  tubers  was  ozs. 
each.  In  this  collection,  two  of  the  varieties  to  which  “A  Countryman” 
has  taken  exception  were  prominent.  These  were  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
the  average  weight  of  which  was  ozs.,  and  Model,  the  tubers  of  which 
averaged  8J  ozs.  Lye’s  Favourite  was  not  then  in  commerce,  but  in  the 
year  following  I had  a few  tubers  of  it  sent  to  me  for  trial  purposes,  and  at 
the  International  Exhibition  I staged  a dish  averaging  6 ozs.  per  tuber. 
When  cooked  it  was  quite  of  an  average  quality,  but  not  first-class.  I am 
well  aware  that  the  Victoria,  the  Fluke,  and  the  Regent  are  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  grown  as  the  main  crops  ; but  they  have  seldom  done  well 
with  me.  Of  course  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  in  soils 
that  suit  them.  As  showing  the  influence  of  soil  upon  the  quality  of 
potatoes,  the  following  fact  is  not  without  interest : — About  ten  years  ago  I 
was  dining  with  a friend  in  Norfolk,  and  the  potatoes  served  up  were  as°fine 
as  one  could  wish  to  have  ; they  were  indeed  so  good  that  I asked  for  the 
name  of  the  variety.  This  my  friend  was  not  able  to  give  me,  but  he  offered 
to  let  me  have  a sack,  an  offer  which  I accepted.  From  the  sack  I selected 
some  for  planting,  and  I had  a good  crop  j but  the  fine  quality  which  had 
attracted  my  attention  was  gone,  and  the  potatoes  were  only  fit  for  the  pigs. 
I tried  the  variety  again  with  the  same  result,  and  since  then  I have  had 
many  similar  cases.  Knowing  what  an  important  influence  soils  have  upon 
the  quality  of  potatoes,  I do  not  condemn  a variety  because  of  its  proving 
unsatisfactory  on  my  soil.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  cropping 
as  to  quality.  The  fifty  selected  sorts  have’done  fairly  well  with  me,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  may  plant  them  with  but  little 
misgiving  as  to  the  results.  Their  soil  will  suit  the  majority,  and  as  regards 
those  which  do  not  succeed  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  the 
season  has  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  varieties,  and  that  some  sorts 
which  are  unsatisfactory  one  year  may  be  grown  the  next  with  great  success. 
Growers  who,  like  “ A Countryman,”  have  experience  in  potato  growing 
will  select  for  themselves,  and  be  careful  to  leave  out  of  their  selection 
varieties  they  have  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  replace  with  others  likely 
to  succeed  on  their  soil. 

Penge.  Peteb  McKinlat. 


iLafa. 

SALE  OF  FRUIT  BV  AUCTION. 

In  the  case  of  Mahk.s  v.  Isaacs,  as  reported  by  the  City  Press,  the  plaintiff 
was  a greengrocer  and  fruiterer  in  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  and  the  defendants 
were  fruit  brokers  carrying  on  business  in  Monument  Yard.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Wetherfleld,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  £6  damages  sustained  by  his  client  through  having  a 
quantity  of  fruit  sold  to  him  by  auction  which  proved  to  be  rotten  and  unfit 
for  consumption.  There  was  a condition  of  sale  to  this  effect,  ‘ ‘ All  goods  to 
be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  from  the  warehouse  with  all  faults  and  defects, 
without  any  allowance  for  inaccurate  description  of  marks,  quality,  or  con- 
dition but  the  learned  gentleman  did  not  think  that  that  amounted  to  a 
protection  for  the  defendants  selling  rotten  things.  His  Honour  : What 
about  the  case  of  beef  in  the  Meat  Market  ? Mr.  Wetherfleld  : I think  the 
two  cases  are  distinguishable,  because  people  do  not  buy  beef  from  sample,  as 
was  done  in  this  instance.  His  Honour  : You  do  not  say  in  your  particulars 
that  the  fruit  was  not  according  to  sample.  Mr.  Wetherfleld  ; I shall  ask 
your  Honour  to  amend  that.  Instead  of  my  client  buying  according  to  the 
sample,  the  defendants  sold  him  a rotten  artiele.  A Juryman  : How  were 
the  samples  taken  out  of  the  bulk — indiscriminately  ? Mr.  Wetherfleld  ; We 
do  not  know.  His  Honour  : I will  direct  the  jury  that  if  people  choose  to 
buy  a pig  in  a sack  no  Court  can  help  them.  (Laughter.)  The  sample  will  no 
doubt  be  proved  to  be  an  honest  sample  of  the  bulk.  Defendants’  Solicitor  ; 

I have  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was  a fair  sample.  His  Honour  : No  doubt, 
and  the  plaintiff  must  show  fraud  to  enable  him  to  recover.  If  he  can  show 
that  the  sample  was  wilfully  put  out  in  order  to  induce  him  to  buy  unsound 
fruit  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  recover  in  an  action  for  deceit.  Plaintiff 
was  called,  and  deposed  that  he  purchased  Lot  200  at  the  salerooms  on  the  day 
in  question.  It  consisted  of  grapes,  and  the  one  pound  sample  turned  out  was 
very  fair  aud  fit  to  be  eaten.  "When  the  box  he  bought  was  opened,  however, 
it  swarmed  with  worms  and  flies.  He  paid  3s.  9d.  per  barrel,  and  the  highest 
price  on  this  particular  day  was  Ss.  Cross-examined  : He  opened  the  barrels 
five  days  after  the  sale,  but  the  fruit  could  not  have  gone  rotten  in  that  short 
time.  Besides,  the  grapes  could  not  have  tampered  with  themselves  ; they 
could  not  have  opened  the  barrels  and  put  fresh  dust  in  of  their  own  accord. 
(Laughter.)  He  had  not  paid  30s.  for  grapes  anywhere  this  season,  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  samples  in  question  sold  for  Is.  6d.  each.  At  this 
stage  the  jury  stopped  the  case,  and  the  learned  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendants,  with  costs. 


March  i8,  1882. 
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^oust,  (farkn,  anii  Epiara. 

— • 

DAFFODIL. 

Gold  tassel  upon  March’s  bugle-horn, 

Whose  blithe  reveille  blows  from  hill  to  hill 
And  every  valley  rings, — O Daffodil ! 

What  promise  for  the  season  newly  bom  ? 

Shall  wave  on  wave  of  flow’rs,  full  tide  of  corn, 

O’erflow  the  world,  then  fruited  Autumn  fill 
Hedgerow  and  garth  ? Shall  tempest,  blight,  or  chill, 

Turn  all  felicity  to  scathe  and  scorn  ? 

Tantarrara  I the  joyous  Book  of  Spring 
Lies  open,  writ  in  blossoms ; not  a bird 
Of  evil  augury  is  seen  or  heard  : 

Come  now,  lilce  Pan’s  old  crew  we’ll  dance  and  sing. 

Or  Oberon’s ; for  hill  and  valley  ring 
To  March’s  bugle  horn, — Earth’s  blood  is  stirr’d. 

W.  A.,  in  the  Atlienceum. 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  various  spring-flowering  bulbs,  of  which  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  are 
the  most  important,  are  now  plentiful.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  suggest 
to  those  who  take  a special  interest  in  the  adornment  of  indoor  apartments 
with  floral  ornaments  that  they  are  capable  of  forming  the  most  charming 
combinations.  The  hyacinths  and  tulips  can  have  the  whole  of  the  soil 
removed  from  about  the  roots,  and  be  arranged  in  ornamental  receptacles 
without  suffering  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  be  made  to  present  a much 
more  attractive  appearance  than  when  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown. 
They  can  be  arranged  in  any  of  the  ornamental  vases  or  stands  usually 
employed  for  holding  plants  placed  in  apartments,  but  the  best  effects  lean 
perhaps  be  produced  in  neat  wicker  baskets  of  about  six  inches  in  depth, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  stained  of  a rich  brown  colour. 
In  filling  them  the  bottom  and  sides  have  to  be  lined  with  moss  or  some 
other  loose  material  that  will  prevent  the  soilSfiltering  through,  and  the  soil 
for  packing  about  the  roots  must  be  friable,  and  the  refuse  from  the  potting 
bench  will  do  equally  as  well  as  the  best  possible  compost.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  must  be  left  to  individual  taste  ; but  two  or  three  ferns 
should  have  a place  in  each  basket.  The  best  ferns  for  this  purpose  are 
Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Pteris  serrulata,  and  thrifty  examples  in  small 
sixties  are  the  most  suitable.  Where  indoor  decorations  are  in  request  a 
stock  of  these  two  ferns  should  be  grown  specially  in  small  pots,  as  they  can 
be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  many  arrangements  other  than  those  of 
spring  bulbs.  The  soil  must  be  pressed  firm,  and  when  it  becomes  dry  the 
baskets  should  be  dipped  in  a vessel  of  water. 


THE  GAKDEN. 

AsFARAGhs  Beds  must  be  at  once  formed  where  new  plantations  are 
required.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained,  deeply  dug,  and  liberally 
manured,  d an  open  sunny  situation  selected.  The  beds  are  generally 
made  three  feet  wide,  with  two-feet  alleys  between,  for  an  early  supply  j 
and  five  feet  wide,  with  three-feet  alleys,  for  the  later  and  larger  supply ; the 
narrow  beds  invariably  producing  earliest.  In  the  three-feet  beds  two  rows 
of  plants  are  required,  and  they  should  be  a foot  apart,  and  the  plants  at  the 
same  distance  apart  in  the  rows.  In  the  five-feet  beds  there  should  be  three 
rows — one  in  the  centre,  and  one  on  each  side  of  it,  at  a distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  it.  The  quickest  way  to  obtain  a supply  is  to  plant  strong 
freshly-dug  roots.  It  is  advisable,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  a 
plantation  by  sowing  seeds,  as  loss  of  time  will  in  this  case  be  ultimately 
compensated  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  produce,  beds  raised  from  seed 
being  in  the  end  the  best.  Mark  out  shallow  drills  at  the  same  distances  as 
recommended  for  plants,  and  in  these  sow  thinly  and  not  too  early  ; and 
when  the  seedlings  are  two  inches  high  thin  them  to  the  proper  distance 
apart,  and  thenceforward  give  them  good  culture.  The  current  month  is 
the  best  in  which  to  plant  roots,  but  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  April, 
and  favourable  weather  must  be  chosen  for  both  operations. 

Bedding  Plants  that  have  not  made  much  growth  must  be  kept  warm 
and  have  but  little  air.  We  shall  soon  have  bright  weather,  when  they  may 
be  more  freely  ventilated,  to  harden  the  wood  and  check  their  growth.  Let 
nothing  remain  in  the  cutting  pans  after  forming  roots,  as  every  day  beyond 
the  proper  time  is  a day  wasted,  to  the  injury  of  the  plants. 

Cucumbers  in  bearing  to  be  kept  in  good  health  by  very  careful  venti- 
lation and  a steady  heat.  During  dull  weather  water  very  sparingly,  so  as 
to  allow  of  keeping  them  rather  close.  Those  coming  into  bloom  to  be 
regulated  carefully,  and  the  laterals  stopped  above  the  second  joint. 

Dahlias  at  work  will  require  to  be  potted,  and  those  not  set  to  work 
should  be  placed  on  a hotbed  at  once,  to  ensure  strong  plants. 

Greenhouse  Plants  are  now  in  active  growth,  and  require  more  than 
usual  care.  Green-fly  and  all  other  enemies  will  abound,  and  if  not  kept 
in  check  irreparable  mischief  will  ensue.  Be  careful  in  giving  air  that 
there  is  no  chill,  and  regulate  watering  and  ventilating  by  the  weather. 

Leeks. — Sow  the  main  crop  in  a very  rich  piece  of  well-prepared  soil 
and  plant  out  when  of  proper  size. 

Lettuce.— Plant  out  and  sow  again  in  quantity.  All  the  kinds  may  be 
sown  now,  but  make  sure  of  enough  of  the  Paris  White  Cos,  Tom  Thumb 
Cabbage,  and  other  summer  sorts.  Lettuce  requires  a deep  free  soil  with 
plenty  of  manure. 

Melons  begin  to  require  considerable  attention  now  in  training  the 
vines,  thinning  out  the  superabundant  growth,  and  ventilating.  The  more 
fully  developed  leaves  are  better  if  evenly  distributed,  so  as  to  have  a fair 
share  of  light ; leaves  that  are  overlapped  may  bo  removed,  and  no  side 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  push  which  are  likely  to  crowd  the  vines  and 
rob  bearing  laterals. 

Pines.— Encourage  fruiting  plants  with  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Plants  recently  shifted  reijulre  much  care,  espoeially  to  shade  them  during 
sudden  bursts  of  hot  sunshine,  and  beware  of  giving  them  too  much  water 
while  they  are  making  new  roots. 

S'l  KAWDEKRiES  uudcr  glass  require  frequent  and  liberal  supiiliosof  water 
and  li<piid  manure,  and  oeeasioual  syringings.  Strawberries  in  the  open 
ground  may  now  bo  heavily  mulched,  if  not  done  already. 


Vines  that  have  begun  to  swell  their  fruit  will  be  much  benefited  by  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  if  the  heat  is  kept  steady.  The  ther- 
mometer should  not  go  below  65  deg.  by  night  nor  above  80  deg.  on  the 
brightest  days ; but  75  deg.  may  be  considered  a good  day  average.  In 
houses  where  the  vines  are  coming  into  bloom  there  must  be  less  moisture. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  just  now  in  a damp  condition  a little  extra  fire  may  be 
used,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  most  destructive  to  pollen. 


THE  APIARY. 

The  bee-keeper  must  now  be  on  the  alert  and  carefully  ascertain  the 
condition  of  each  hive,  and  take  such  steps  as  will  place  the  bees  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for 
gathering  honey.  It  is  most  important  that  stocks  short  of  food  should  at 
the  present  time  be  fed  somewhat  liberally.  The  bees  are  now  becoming 
active,  and  naturally  require  more  food  than  they  did  a few  weeks  back,  and 
as  yet  their  feeding  ground  is  somewhat  limited.  Artificial  feeding  is  not 
desirable  for  augmenting  the  supply  of  honey  in  the  hive— if  a mixture  of 
sugar  and  water  after  being  stored  by  the  bees  can  be  so  designated-— and 
it  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  But  the  supply  of  artificial 
food  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  stocks  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended.  It  is  important  some  time 
during  the  month  of  March  that  the  hives  should  be  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  condition ; and  in  the  case  of  stocks  that  are 
weak  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  uniting  two 
together,  as  one  really  strong  stock  is  very  much  better  than  two  weakly 
ones,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  the  season. 


iittratare. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  (Bemrose.)— The  March 
number  is  full  of  good  things,  in  addition  to  the  fashion  plates  and  the  learned 
discourses  on  costumes  and  manners.  There  are  two  or  three  good  stories, 
a treatise  on  cooking,  a review  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  and  a 
paper  on  permanganate  of  potash  that  we  shall  have  to  notice  again  because 
of  its  hygienic  and  domestic  importance. 

The  Gooseberry  and  Currant,  their  History,  Cultivation,  _ By  D.  T.  Fish. 
(Bazaar  Office.) — A real  multum  in  parvo  on  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  soine 
importance,  although  gooseberries  do  not  rank  with  peaches.  Mr.  Fish  is 
strictly  orthodox  in  his  practice  and  teachings,  and  he  is  decidedly  clear  and 
concise  in  his  explanation  of  details.  This  little  brochure  will  be  useful  to 
thousands  of  persons.  . . 

Composts  for  the  Use  of  Gardeners  and  Amateurs.  By  H.  M. — This  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Hall,  Shifnal,  Salop.  It  is  a kind  of  catalogue  of  plants  and  the 
compost  they  severally  require,  and  they  are  classed  as  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  ferns,  and  orchids.  The  composts  are  ordered  in  brief,  and  any  one 
can  understand  and  act  upon  the  directions,  wanting  the  materiMs  only, 
which  of  course  the  author  does  not  provide.  Its  form  admits  of  its  being 
inserted  in  the  garden  book  or  in  any  handy  cover  for  convenience  of  use. 

The  Peoples  of  the  World,  By  Dr.  Egbert  Brown,  M.A.,  &c.  (Cassell.) 
— This  is  a new  serial  work,  founded  on  one  formerly  published  under  the 
title  “ The  Eaces  of  Mankind.”  It  is  a very  showy  and  entertaining  work 
on  ethnography,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  objective  aspects  of 
anthropology.  'The  subjects  treated  in  the  first  part  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  stone  age,  and  the  lake  dwellings  and  other  features  of  the  bronze 
age.  It  will  be  a handsome  and  useful  book. 

Hardivicke’ s Science  Gossip,  (Bogue. ) — This  ever  entertaining  monthly 
retains  its  hold  of  public  esteem  in  an  admirable  manner,  its  freshness  and 
variety  rendering  it  always  attractive.  One  great  reason  doubtless  for  its 
popularity  is  that  it  makes  people  work,  for  it  suggests  from  time  to  time 
where  and  how  to  find  rare  plants,  neolithic  implements,  geological  wonders, 
and  the  curiosities  of  animal  life.  To  the  microscopist  it  is  a perpetual 
stimulant  and  text  book. 

Serial  Works  Published  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  comprise  in 
the  parcel  just  received: — Rollin’ a Ancient  History  ; Haydn’s  Bictionary  of 
Bates;  Land,  Sea,  and  Shy  ; Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy  Things  ; Scientific  Recrea- 
tions; Self -Culture  for  All ; Hallam' s Literature  of  Europe  ; Beeton’s  Booh  of 
Poetry;  Illustrated  History  of  the  World;  Episodes  of  History,  a Booh  of  Memor- 
able days,  ^c.  ; Br.  Adam  Clarhe's  Commentary  ; Household  Medicine  ; Amateur 
Work  ; Bisraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature  ; The  Family  Altar  ; Thrift  Book 
Sylvia’s  Journal, 

Iconography  of  Indian  Azaleas.  By  Auguste  Van  Gebrt.— This  work^ 
published  by  A.  Van  Geert,  nurseryman,  of  Ghent,  is  a handsome  quartoy 
with  illustrations  in  colour  representing  aU  the  best  of  the  named  varieties 
of  Indian  azaleas,  with  descriptions  in  English.  There  are  now  six  parts 
published,  each  containing  three  plates,  beautifully  produced,  and  indicating 
with  sufficient  emphasis  that  this  will  be  a noble  work  when  completed. 
There  are  French  and  German  descriptions  published,  the  author’s  object 
being  to  establish  the  work  in  all  European  libraries.  The  terms  of 
subscription  are  24s.  per  annum. 

The  Antiquary— The  Bibliographer.  (Elliot  Stock.)— We  bracket  those 
two  very  choice  monthlies  because  of  their  equal  power  of  appeal  to 
cultured  minds.  In  the  March  number  of  the  Antiquary  arc  some  very 
entertaining  as  well  as  learned  papers  on  Lady-Day,  Women’s  Names, 
Gleaston  Castle,  Books  relating  to  Gypsies,  Carchemish,  Eude  Stone  Monu- 
menis,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  Bibliographer  are  papers  on  Ancient  Needlework, 
Old  Magazines,  Engravers  of  the  Netherlands,  The  Bishops’  Bible,  and 
Books  on  Local  Government.  Such  monthlies  as  these  are  entitled  to  a place 
on  every  gentleman’s  table. 

Hulme’s  Familiar  Wild Elowcrs,  (Cassell.) — The  third  series  of  this  elegant 
work,  in  very  gay  binding,  appears  seasonably  for  the  youthful  botanists 
who  are  now  making  ready  for  expeditions,  and  the  wild  flowers  are  already 
inviting  them  to  participate  in  the  best  of  all  the  free  exhibitions — those 
by  the  woodsido  and  the  sunny  hedgerow.  The  first  figure  in  the  volumo 
before  us  displays  most  happily  Mr.  llulmo’s  talent  in  combining  delicate 
finish  with  delightful  faithfulness  to  nature,  the  subject  being  tho  common 
sweet  brier.  There  are  forty  portraits  of  wild  flowers  in  tho  volume,  all 
exquisitely  touched  witli  truth  and  beauty,  and  each  is  accompanied  with  at 
description  that  is  noiUior  toebuical  nor  tiresome,  yot  convoys  a lot  of  useful 
ami  entertaining  knowledge. 
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ROYAL  IIORTICUr/rURAL  SOCir*:TY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL 
AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  March  14. 

On  this  oseasiou  the  subjects  subuiittod  to  the  Floral  Committeo  were  so 
numerous  that  they  suflicod  to  fill  the  council  room  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  vestibule,  and  formed  a large  and  most  attractive  exhibition.  Chief 
amongst  the  contributions  were  the  large  and  fine  collections  of  cyclamens 
and  cinerarias  from  Uenry  Little,  Esq.,  the  group  of  specimen  cinerarias 
from  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  the  large  bank  of  cyclamens  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  Smith,  the  pot  roses  fi’om  Messrs  Paul  and  Son,  the  fine  seedlino- 
abutilons  from  Mr.  George,  and  the  new  amaryllis  and  rhododendrons  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a 
large  and  attractive  group  of  roses  in  pots,  hardy  azaleas,  and  seedling 
amaryllis.  Amongst  the  roses  were  the  pretty  little  Anna  Maria  de  Mont- 
ravel, a free-blooming  variety  with  small  pure  white  flowers,  and  Mignonette, 
a charming  variety  of  the  current  year,  with  delicate  pink  flowers.  There 
were  also  fine  examples  of  Anna  Alexieff,  Alba  rosea.  La  France,  Madame 
Lacharrae,  Madame  de  St. -Joseph,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Countess 
de  Serenye,  and  other  well-known  varieties.  Mr.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley 
Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  sent  in  specimens  of  Nicotiana 
undulata,  a white-flowered  species  of  the  most  attractive  character, 
and  a stand  of  blooms  of  twelve  double  cinerarias : of  these  the  most  note- 
worthy were  Vortigern,  rich  magenta  ; Purple  Perfection,  rich  purple-blue ; 
Ajax,  bright  rose ; Daisy,  white  tinted  rose  ; Cobalt,  deep  cobalt-blue,  and 
Ranunculus,  white,  the  florets  deeply  tipped  rose.  Mr.  James,  The  Gardens, 
Redlees,  Isleworth,  staged  a stand  of  blooms  of  his  splendid  strain  of 
cinerarias.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wheble,  Bulnursh  Court,  Reading,  contributed  an 
attractive  basket  of  rhododendron  trusses  cut  from  outdoor  specimens  ; and 
from  Mr.  Odell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon,  came  a large  and  attractive 
collection  of  cinerarias  and  primulas. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  exhibited  a large  group  ot  specimen 
cinerarias  that  admirably  represented  the  Swanley  strain,  which  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence,  the  plants  being  compact,  and 
the  flowers  of  large  size  and  the  finest  possible  form.  In  the  collection  was 
a fine  example  of  March  Past,  awarded  a first-class  certificate  last  year,  and 
still  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  cineraria  yet  raised.  The  group  also 
included  several  other  most  excellent  varieties,  on  one  of  which  a first-class 
certificate  was  conferred.  A promising  laced  polyanthus  under  the  name 
of  James  Douglas,  and  flowers  of  Viola  odoratissima,  the  finest  of  the  large 
single  blue  varieties,’  and  of  President  Garfield  and  White  Lady,  two 
heliotropiums  of  great  merit,  were  also  shown  by  the  firm. 

Mr.  ChUd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  staged  a good 
specimen  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  album  with  proliferous  spathes. 
J.  C.  Bowring,  Esq.,  Forest  Farm,  Windsor,  contributed  an  immense  speci- 
men of  Lyeaste  fulvescens,  bearing  upwards  of  250  of  its  pale  dull-coloured 
flowers ; a cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Salter,  Selborne, 
Streatham,  sent  a neat  example  of  Dendrobium  Brymerianum,  which  has 
yellow  flowers  with  deeply-fringed  labellum.  Mr.  MUl,  gardener  to  Lord 
Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall,  Suffolk,  sent  a large  well-flowered  specimen 
of  Cymbidium  eburneum,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a cultural  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Todman,  Tooting,  contributed  two  new  early-flowering  azaleas 
bearing  medium-sized  flowers,  which  promise  to  be  of  great  value  for  the 
conservatory  and  for  supplying  cut  flowers  early  in  the  season. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a splendid  group  of  new 
amaryllis,  upon  several  of  which  first-class  certificates  were  conferred  j also 
numerous  examples  of  the  sweet-scented  Boronia  megastigma,  and  of  the 
curious  white-flowered  Loropetalon  chinense,  two  new  rhododendrons,  a few 
orchids,  and  several  densely-flowered  bushes  of  Early  Gem  rhododendron,  a 
dwarf  variety  with  rosy  hlac  flowers  remarkable  for  its  earliness  and  pro- 
fusion of  blooming.  Prom  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Reigate,  came  a good  pan  of  Pleione  humilis,  for  which  a cultural 
comniendation  was  granted.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near 
Uxbridge,  exhibited  very  large  and  fine  collections  of  cinerarias  and  cycla- 
mens, for  which  he  was  awarded  the  silver  gilt  Flora  medal.  There  were 
about  125  specimen  cyclamens  and  nearly  100  cinerarias,  and  as  they  were 
superbly  bloomed  and  the  flowers  of  grand  quality  the  effect  produced  was 
remarkably  rich,  and  the  collections  forming,  as  they  did,  a bank  extend- 
mg  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  attracted  much  attention  from 
horticulturists  and  general  visitors  alike.  The  cyclamens  included  many 
of  the  fine  dark  forms  in  which  Mr.  Little’s  collection  is  so  rich,  and  the 
cmerarias  were  part  of  the  dwarf  strain  at  which  he  is  now  steadily  workino^. 
Cyclamens  were  also  exceedingly  well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing 
Dean  Nursery,  Ealing.  About  200  capital  examples  of  the  excellent  strain 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith  were  staged,  and  a silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  staged  examples  of  two 
pedigree  or  hybrid  tea  roses  of  great  promise,  named  respectively  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  first-mentioned  has 
flowers  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  La  Prance,  and  the  other  is  of  a bright 
.crimson  hue.  Mr.  Bennett  also  exhibited  a stand  of  blooms  of  seedlino' 
roses.  ° 

AH.  George,  Putney  Heath,  contributed  a large  group  of  seedling 
abutuons,  of  which  several  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  are  their  compact  habit,  freedom  of 
blooming,  and  the  large  size  and  fine  quality  of  the  flowers.  In  the  group 
were  several  dwarf  varieties,  of  which  the  average  height  is  about  seven 
inches. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  contributed  a fine  bank  of 
Royal  Purple  primula,  a superb  strain  bearing  flowers  of  large  size  and 
grand  quaUty,  and  of  a rich  rose-purple  colour.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  came  a group  of  cyclamens,  which  represented  a remark- 

u J ^ strain ; and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  sent  a box  of  blooms 

mu  ^ primulas,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  attention  of  late  years. 

There  were  but  few  subjects  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  the  most 
important  of  these  was  a capital  dish  of  D’Arcy  Spice  apple  from  Messrs, 
baltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  who  state  that  it  is  much  grown  in  the 
division  of  Essex.  Good  dishes  of  apples  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking. 


I irst-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 

Ciwmma  J/r.  variety  with  large  massive  flowers, 

perfectly  circular  in  form,  very  smooth,  and  of  a rich  crimson  colour. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

AmaryUa  Dtichcas  of  Connaught.— A.  fine  variety  with  large  handsome 
flowers  of  a pure  white  colour  ; the  very  best  of  the  white  amaryllis 

Amargllta  Charles  i^lrtes.-A  grand  variety  with  flowers  of  immense  size 
and  superb  form  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  with  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  or  each  segment.  * 

_ Amaryllis  Baron  Schroder.— An  effective  variety  with  flowers  of  larce 
size  and  a rich  crimson  colour.  “ 

Ctelogyne  glanduloaa.— An  elegant  little  species,  the  flowers  pure  white 

with  small  lemon-coloured  blotch  on  the  labellum.  ’ 

Rhododendron  Excelsior. — A superb  variety  bearing  large  tubular  flowers 
of  a bright  nankin  colour  suffused  with  carmine  in  the  throat.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  large  globular  trusses,  and  exceed  in  size  those  of  previously- 
introduced  flowers  of  the  same  type.  ^ 

Rhododendron  Monarch. — An  effective  variety  with  bright  orange-coloured 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  bold  trusses;  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the 
tubular-flowered  forms. 

Oncidium  fascatum  album.— A pretty  little  variety,  in  the  flowers  of  which 
the  labellum  is  pure  white  marked  with  a rich  purple  blotch. 

To  Mr.  Stevens,  Trentham,  for 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrce  Stevensi. — A grand  variety,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  and  rich  markings  of  the  flowers. 

To  H.  Little,  Esq.,  for 

Cyclamen  White  Gem. — A superb  variety  with  very  large  and  beautifully- 
formed  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 

Cyclamen  Crimson  Gem.  An  effectively-coloured  variety  of  great  merit ; 
the  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size  and  of  a rich  ruby-crimson  colour  ; one 
of  the  very  finest  of  the  dark  cyclamens. 

Cyclamen  Rose  Queen.  This  had  only  a second- cl xss  certificate  conferred 
upon  it,  although  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  the  large  collection.  The 
plant  has  a remarkably  compact  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large,  of  the 
finest  possible  quality,  and  of  a rich  pure  rose  colour.  ° 

To  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  for 

Abutilon  Cloth  of  Gold. — An  excellent  variety ; the  flowers  large,  and  of 
a rich  golden  yellow  colour. 

Abutilon  Le  Grand. — A fine  distinct  variety,  with  medium-sized  flowers  of 
a rich  orange-red  colour. 

Other  good  abutilons  shown  by  Mr.  George  were 

Abutilon  Dazzle. — A superb  variety ; the  flowers  very  large,  perfect  in 
form,  and  of  a rich  rosy  red. 

Abutilon  Rosy  Morn. — Distinct  in  colour  and  good  in  quality  ; the  flowers 
very  large,  and  the  colour  rich  rosy  purple. 

Abutilon  Emperor. — Deep  crimson  ; an  excellent  variety,  with  flowers  of 
extra  large  size  and  superb  in  form,  the  colour  deep  maroon-crimson. 


MR.  LITTLE’S  CYCLAMENS,  PRIMULAS,  &c. 

At  the  present  moment  the  collection  of  cyclamens  and  primulas  in  the 
gardens  of  Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge,  the  residence  of  H.  Little,  Esq., 
claim  special  attention,  for  they  produce  an  effect  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  character,  and  represent  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
these  important  classes  of  flowers  have  yet  attained.  To  those  who  frequent 
the  Tuesday  meetings  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  spring  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  it  is  well  known  that,  amongst  those  who  have 
of  late  years  been  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  cyclamen  and 
primula,  Mr.  Little  deservedly  occupies  high  a place,  and  that  in  this 
important  work  no  one  has  laboured  more  assiduously  or  achieved  a higher 
degree  of  success.  As  yet  the  eminently  successful  results  of  Mr.  Little’s 
labours  in  this  direction  are  perhaps  the  most  fully  apparent  in  the  cycla- 
mens, upon  which  he  has  been  longer  engaged.  But  the  remarkable  progress 
he  has  already  made  with  the  primulas  fully  justifies  the  belief  that  in  a very 
few  years  hence  they  will  be  not  less  remarkable  in  their  way  than  the 
cyclamens.  Already  several  varieties  raised  in  these  gardens  have  had 
certificates  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
each  one  of  these  represents  a quite  new  and  effective  colour  and  produces 
flowers  of  superb  form.  Cinerarias  are  also  engaging  attention,  the 
amaryllis  form  perhaps  the  finest  collection  in  the  possession  of  a private 
gentleman,  and  the  collection  of  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  pelargoniums 
is  certainly  unequalled. 

The  cyclamens  occupy  about  one-half  of  an  admirably-constructed  and 
spacious  lean-to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  They  are 
arranged  on  a broad  flat  stage  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  appear- 
ance presented  is  so  attractive  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a glimpse  of  the  collection.  The 
pots  are  stood  upon  a bed  of  coal-ashes,  as  cyclamens  do  much  better  when 
upon  a cool  and  moist  medium  than  when  placed  upon  stages  of  lattice- 
work  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  practice.  There  are  perhaps  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  plants  in  bloom,  all  of  which  are  in  their  second  year, 
and  nearly  a hundred  are  grandly-developed  specimens,  that  will  doubtless 
make  their  mark  at  the  exhibitions  later  on.  After  enjoying  the  splendid 
display  of  colour  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  purples  and  crimsons,  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  the  com- 
pact habit  of  the  plants.  It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Little  commenced  the 
raising  of  cyclamens  systematically  he  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view. 
One  was  to  raise  a race  of  high-coloured  varieties  with  flowers  of  large  size, 
and  the  other  to  produce  a strain  bearing  light  flowers  and  of  neat  compact 
habit.  ^ Mr.  Little  holds,  and  properly  so,  that  to  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  a 
collection  of  cyclamens  a diversity  of  colours  is  necessary,  and  that  to  make 
them  thoroughly  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  drawing-room  they  should  be  dwarf  enough  to  be  grown 
without  stick  or  tie.  As  regards  the  dark  colours,  the  Hillingdon  Place 
collection  is  unique,  as  nowhere  else  are  to  be  found  such  splendid  shades 
of  ruby,  crimson,  and  purple,  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  dark  varietie.= 
equalling  in  richness  the  flowers  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
the  masdevallias.  The  flowers  are  also  of  full  size,  and  as  they  rise  in  dense 
masses  above  compact  cushions  of  rich  green  leafage,  well-grown  examples, 
such  as  here  abound,  produce  a telling  effect.  In  the  pure  white  varieties, 
and  those  bearing  white  flowers  with  a crimson  or  purple  base,  we  have 
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flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  yet  seen  ; but  their  chief  merit 
consists  in  their  neatness  of  growth.  Instead  of  the  flowers  being  borne 
on  stalks  so  long  and  sprawling  as  to  require  sticks  for  their  support,  they 
rise  just  high  enough  above  the  foliage  to  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  on  stalks  so  stiff  and  erect  as  to  render  sticks  and  ties  quite  unnecessary. 
So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  compactness  of  growth  that  in  the 
work  of  cross  fertilization  and  selection  habit  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration first.  In  consequence  a much  longer  time  has  been  occupied  in 
working  up  the  flowers  to  their  present  size  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  advantage  been  taken  of  the  aid  the  forms  of  giganteum  were  so  well 
able  to  afford.  There  are  numerous  exquisitely  beautiful  shades  of  rose- 
pink  and  blush,  and  some  superb  white  varieties.  There  is  a decided 
novelty  with  large  flowers  broadly  striped  white  and  rosy  lilac.  Every  flower 
is  regularly  striped,  and  as  this  is  the  second  year  of  the  plant  flowering  it 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  constant. 

No  seedlings  were  raised  in  the  autumn  of  1880  for  flowering  this  year, 
but  in  one  of  the  excellent  frames  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Poster  and 
Pearson  wc  noticed  a splendid  stock  of  seedlings  coming  on  from  seed  sown 
in  August  last.  These,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  been  raised  from  seed 
saved  with  a view  to  definite  results,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  the 
appearance  of  many  exceptionally  fine  things  amongst  them.  It  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  some  cultivators  to  state  that  as  seed-bearing  so  exhausts 
the  plants  Mr.  Little  does  not  allow  more  than  two  or  three  pods  to  remain 
on  a plant,  and  that  special  importance  is  attached  to  the  stock  being  well 
looked  after  when  going  out  of  flower. 

Prominent  amongst  the  primulas  was  Magenta  Gem,  a superb  variety 
bearing  very  large  flowers  of  a rich  magenta  colour,  certificated  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  Equally  good  in  its  way 
was  Eose  Superb,  a variety  with  large  flowers,  which  when  fully  developed  are 
of  a rich  rose- purple  colour,  a quite  new  and  most  effective  shade ; the  flowers 
are  of  very  large  size  and  borne  in  massive  trusses  well  above  the  foliage. 
Meteor,  a very  rich  scarlet  variety,  was  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  effective 
colour  ; and  very  noteworthy  was  an  improved  form  of  it  bearing  flowers  even 
more  brilliant  in  colour  and  several  sizes  larger.  Mr.  Little  has  also  a very 
beautiful  variety  which  as  yet  is  known  as  Improved  Euby  King ; this  has 
flowers  similar  in  hue  to  Euby  King,  but  it  is  distinguised  from  that  variety 
in  producing  its  fine  large  trusses  well  above  the  foliage,  as  in  the  case 
of  a good  type  of  Eubra.  Purple  Gem  is  a splendid  deep-coloured  flower,  and 
Carmine  Gem  is  a good  variety  of  the  coccinea  type.  The  white  strain 
grown  here  is  for  its  purity,  large  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
abundance  with  which  they  are  produced,  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  The 
several  distinct  colours  to  which  reference  has  been  made  have,  Mr.  Little 
states,  been  obtained  by  systematically  crossing  the  small  high-coloured 
Continental  forms  with  the  finest  English  types,  and  they  represent  several 
years’  work.  Double  primtdas  are  also  well  grown,  and  abundantly  testify 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  the  head  gardener. 

Cinerarias  have  more  recently  engaged  attention  at  Hillingdon  Place 
than  the  primulas  and  cyclamens,  but  much  has  been  done  with  them,  and 
a most  valuable  strain  has  been  already  fixed.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  a strain  consisting  of  dwarf  plants  bearing  large  heads  of  flowers 
of  good  quality  and  effective  in  colour.  The  majority  of  the  plants  are 
about  ten  inches  in  height,  and  without  any  stopping  branch  so  freely  as 
to  produce  very  large  convex  heads  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size 
and  quality,  and  some  of  the  colours  are  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  and 
chiefly  have  a black  disc.  Since  the  dwarf  Continental  type,  upon  which 
the  strain  has  been  founded,  was  taken  in  hand  a few  years  ago  immense 
improvements  have  been  effected,  for  in  size,  substance,  and  colouring  the 
flowers  closely  approach  the  best  of  the  English  strains,  and  the  grey  disc 
has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated  without  the  height  being  materially 
increased.  The  work  of  increasing  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers  is 
steadily  being  persevered  with,  and,  judging  from  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  appears  safe  to  predict  the  strain  becoming  in  two  or  three  years 
hence  the  most  useful  of  all  the  types  of  cinerarias.  Even  now  it  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a grower  for  market. 

The  large  collection  of  amaryllis,  and  the  noble  conifers  with  wluch  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  are  furnished,  well  deserve  notice  did  time 
and  space  permit.  But  it  must  now  sufiSce  to  say  that  the  first  are 
admirably  grown,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the  best  of  the  named  varieties 
and  several  certificated  seedlings,  and  that  the  latter  add  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  most  charming  gardens  in  Mid- 
dlesex. 


AUTUMN  PLANTING  OF  POTATOES. 

As  the  planting  of  potatoes  late  in  the  autumn  is  now  occupying  con- 
siderable attention,  and  has  been  much  discussed,  a brief  record  of  my 
experience  will  not  perhaps  be  without  interest.  In  the  autumn  of  1880  we 
had  in  our  nursery  at  PinkhiU,  near  Corstorphine,  a piece  of  ground  twenty- 
nine  yards  long  by  twelve  yards  wide,  which  was  much  overrun  with  bad 
weeds.  To  fork  them  out  would  have  been  a tedious  and  expensive  operation ; 
so  I resolved  to  trench  them  down  and  plant  the  ground  with  potatoes.  On 
November  3 I commenced  operations.  1 first  of  all  had  a trench  opened  out 
to  a width  of  three  feet  and  a depth  of  twenty  inches,  then  the  top  of  a 
second  space  three  feet  wide  was  pared  off  to  a depth  of  from  four  to  six 
inches  and  laid  in  the  trench  green  side  downwards.  Upon  this  was  put 
enough  soil  to  fill  the  trench  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  top,  and  that  was 
covered  with  a thin  layer  of  half-rotted  manure.  Medium-sized  whole 
tubers  of  the  Eegent  were  selected  for  planting  and  laid  upon  the  manure, 
and  they  were  covered  with  nine  inches  of  soil,  which  of  course  was  taken 
from  the  second  trench.  The  other  trenches  were  formed  and  planted  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  In  three  days  from  the  completion  of  the 
planting  a severe  frost  set  in,  and  for  a period  of  twelve  weeks  the  surface 
soil  was  frozen  as  hard  an  it  could  well  bo.  1 expected,  in  common  with 
others,  that  all  our  labour  h.'wl  been  in  vain.  But  no  ; when  the  season  came 
round  the  potatoes  were  the  first  to  i)ush  through  the  soil,  and  wo  had  a 
most  excellent  crop  of  first-class  tubers.  Of  course,  as  the  sots  were  nine 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  crop  was  not  earthed  up,  but  the  hoe  was 
plied  freely  between  the  rows  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Last  autumn  wo 
I)lanted  fully  three  times  as  largo  a breadth,  and  from  it  expect  results 
•■qually  satisfactory. 

EdinhuTijh..  .loiiN  Downih. 


ROSE  SYNONYMS. 

To  the  Journal  den  Robp.h  for  the  current  month  M.  .loseph  Schwartz,  of 
Lyons,  has  contributed  the  following  lists  of  roses,  which  he  regards  as 
synonymous. 

Tea-Scentei). 


Alba  rosea 

Mad\me  Bravy. 

Adide  Pradel 

Madame  Morin. 

Boiron 

Guillot. 

Clothilde  

Bougere, 

Duchesse  de  Brabant 

Comtesse  de  Labarthe. 

Gloire  de  Bordeaux  

Belle  de  Bordeaux. 

L' Enfant  Trouve .. 

Elisa  Sauvage. 

Lady  Warrender 

Clara  Sylvain. 

Madame  Denis  

Madame  Morin. 

Madame  Plantier 

Albion. 

Madame  Roussel 

Eugenie  Jovain. 

Madame  Sertot 

Madame  Bravy. 

Madame  William 

Elisa  Sauvage. 

Mathilde  

Niphetos. 

Bresident  

Adam. 

Queen  Victoria 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

Smith's  Yellow 

Smithy. 

Surabondant  

Guillot. 

Triomphe  de  Orleans 

Bengal. 

Fafait. 

Agrippina 

Cramoisi  superieur. 

Comble  de  la  Gloire  

Gros  Charles. 

Marguerite  Lari  ay  (Bourbon)  . . 

Imperatrice  Eugenie. 

Madame  Lacharme  (Tea-scented) 

• • 

Noisettes. 

ViRGINALE. 

Adelaide  Pavie  . . . , 

Beauty  of  Glazmwood 
Cloth  of  Gold  . . . . 

Comtesse  de  Beaumetz  . , 
Enfant  de  Lyon 

Liesis . . 

Madame  de  Challonge . . 
Marechal  (Tea-scented) 


same  as  Madame  des  Longchamps. 
,,  Fortune’s  Yellow. 

,,  Chuomatella. 

,,  Chromatella. 

,,  Narcisse. 

,,  Celine  Forestier. 

,,  Le  Pactole 
,,  Lamarque. 


Bourbon. 


Alice  Fontaine  same  as 

Beaute  de  Versailles „ 

Celine  Gonod , . „ 

Euc  d’ Estrees  ,, 

Eugenie  Br eon  ,, 

Gloire  de  Brotteau  ,, 

Isabelle  Latour ,, 

Madame  Neumann  ,, 

Madame  de  Stella ,, 

Margat  Jezme  , , 

Melanie  Zamarie ,, 

Michel  Bonnet  ,, 

Sappho  (Tea-scented) ,, 

Som.  de  la  Malmaison  a fleurs  roses  ,, 

Portland. 


Emotion. 

Georges  Cuvier. 
Modele  de  Perfection. 
Henri  Lecoq. 

ViRGiNiE  Breon. 
Edouard  Desfosses. 
Due  DE  Eichmond. 
Hermosa. 

Louise  Odier. 

Charles  Souchet. 
Hermosa. 

Catherine  Guillot. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
Leveson  Gower. 


Rose  du  Roi  d fleurs  blanches  , , . . same  as  Celine  Dubos. 

Rose  du  Roi  d fleurs  pourpres  ..  ..  „ Mogador. 

Kosa  Rugosa. 


Mimalayensis  same  as  Rugosa  rubra  fl.  pl. 

Regeliana  „ Rugosa  rubra  fl.  simplex. 

Taicoun „ Rugosa  rubra  fl.  simplex. 


Centifolia. 

Madame  d'Hebray  same  as  Unique  Panachee. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 


Alexander  Dickson  

Avoeat  Duvivier  

Beaute  Eranfaise 

Belle  Egaree 

Due  d’Elchigen 

Enfant  d’ Ajaccio 

Francois  Fontaine  

Froissard  

Futur  Empereur  des  Fran^ais  . . 

General  Eudelet 

General  Lamoriciire 

Gloire  de  Chdtillon  

Isoline 

Julie  de  Saint-Aignaut  

Lcelia 

Madame  Eugenie  Cavaignac 

Madame  Herivaux  

Madame  Liabaud 

Madame  Rival 

Mdlle.  Henriette 

Marguerite  Brassac 

Marquis  d’ylilsa 

Ifiss  Ilassard  

Mrs.  Wood 

Pauline  Planliei 

Puebla 

Rcine  du  Midi  

Rose  la.  Rcine  d fleurs  blanches  . . . . 

Souv.  du  Petit  Roi  dc  Rome 
Triomphe  dc  la  Terre  des  Roses, . 
Triomphe  dc  Valenciennes 


same  as  Madame  Pulliat. 

„ Marechal  Vaillant. 

,,  Le  Lion  des  Combats. 

,,  Madame  Damet. 

,,  PoupRE  Royal. 

,,  Souv.  d’Anselme. 

„ Senateur  Favre. 

„ Mrs.  Standish. 

„ Prince  Albert. 

,,  Comte  de  Paris. 

,,  Gervais  Rouillard. 

„ Madame  Masson. 

,,  Paul  Dupuy. 

,,  Sophie  Coquerel. 

,,  Louise  Peyponny. 

,,  Baron  Heckeren  deVassbnaee. 

,,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet. 

,,  Virginal. 

,,  Augusts  Mie, 

,,  Aubernon. 

„ Charles  Lefebvre. 

,,  Dr.  Marx. 

,,  Madame  Renard. 

,,  Clementine  Seuingb. 

,,  Clemen'.kne  Serinqe. 

,,  Senateui:  Favre. 

„ La  Reins. 

,,  (iuEEN  Victoria. 

,,  Conseiller  Jourdeuil. 

,,  Henderson. 

„ Madame  Campbell  d’Islay. 


Moss  Centifolia. 


Centifolia  alba  {Vioss) samo  as  White  Hath. 

PllAIlUE. 

(iucen  of  the  Prairies same  IIeaute  deb  Prairies. 
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|>0tts  of  ©bscrtnation. 

KEEL’S  BLIGHT  AND  INSECT  DESTROYER. 

On  referring  to  your  observation,  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  May 
7, 1881,  on  Keel’s  Blight  and  Insect  Destroyer,  I was  much  struck  with 
what  you  said  respecting  old  remedies  being  laid  aside  for  new  preparations. 
There  is  much  truth  in  your  remarks,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in 
the  desire  for  novelty  some  excellent  preparations  have  been  pushed  on  one 
side  by  others  not  equal  to  them  in  effectiveness.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
the  new  preparations  possess  real  merit,  as  in  the  case  of  that  to  which 
special  reference  is  now  made.  That  it  is  an  effectual  destroyer  of  plant 
pests  I can  say  without  hesitation  ; it  is  in  fact  the  most  eiEcient  of  all  the 
insecticides  I have’yet  tried.  I have  had  it  in  use  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  a series  of  careful  trials,  and  in  no 
instance  has  it  been  otherwise  than  s.atisfactory.  I have  not  found  it 
injure  the  most  tender  foliage ; on  the  contrary,  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
is  improved  by  its  use.  As  in  the  case  of  other  good  preparations,  Keel’s 
Blight  and  Insect  Destroyer  must  be  used  according  to  the  directions  given. 
The  importance  of  this  is  often  overlooked,  and  many  really  good  prepara- 
tions have  fallen  into  disrepute  and  been  laid  aside  simply  because  of  their 
not  being  properly  applied.  Keel’s  preparation  will,  I am  persuaded,  prove 
a real  boon  to  plant  and  fruit  growers ; especially  will  it  be  found  useful 
where  peaches  are  largely  grown,  whether  under  glass  or  on  the  open  walls. 
The  trees  in  our  first  and  second  peach  houses  are  at  the  present  moment 
pictures  of  health.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied  is  a point 
of  some  importance,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  One  pint  of  the  prepara- 
tion to  thirteen  pints  of  soft  water  is  the  most  suitable  strength  at  which 
to  use  it ; and,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  the 
solution  prepared  as  advised  is  cheap  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  applied 
with  syringe  or  garden  engine.  To  us  this  is  a matter  of  some  conse- 
quence, for  the  conservatory  here  lis  120  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
high,  and  we  are  compelled  to  employ  some  preparation  that  can  be  applied 
with  the  engine  or  to  fumigate.  The  latter  alternative  is  very  objectionable, 
owing  to  the  structure  adjoining  the  mansion.  Fumigation  is  also  an 
expensive  affair,  for  to  fill  the  conservatory  with  smoke  we  have  to  set  eight 
fumigators  to  work,  and  to  use  about  15  lbs.  of  tobacco  paper.  I would  add 
that  green  and  black  fly  are  very  quickly  destroyed,  and  that  thrips  soon 
succumb.  It  will  kill  slugs  as  speedily  as  salt,  and  their  ravages  on  seed 
beds  may  be  checked  by  a light  sprinkling  at  suitable  intervals. 

Walcot  Gardens,  Lydbury  North,  Shropshire.  G.  Bond. 

ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS. 

In  a cut  state  this  asparagus  is  most  valuable  for  mingling  with  choice 
flowers.  My  gardener  has  brought  me  to-day  a few  sprays  of  it,  with  some 
flowers  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  arranged  in  a vase  they  are  very 
elegant.  In  another  vase  I have  some  red  and  white  cyclamen,  with  a fringe 
of  the  asparagus,  and  I am  delighted  with  it.  My  gardener  tells  me  it  will 
do  very  well  in  the  greenhouse  ; but  the  old  growth,  he  states,  retains  a much 
darker  green,  and  the  growth  is  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house.  The  young  growth  when  first  made  is  of  a light  pea 
green,  but  as  it  attains  age  it  becomes  much  darker  in  colour.  For  myself,  I 
could  not  tolerate  it  in  my  houses  at  all  if  it  was  not  valuable  to  cut  from, 
because  it  grows  so  straggling,  and  I have  an  idea  that  an  asparagus 
trained  to  stakes  would  present  a ridiculous  appearance.  Laura  S ° 

BALSAM  SEED. 

Whether  I am  singular  or  not  in  my  opinion  that  English-grown  balsam 
seed  is  better  than  foreign  I cannot  say,  but  I do  know  that  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  Continental  seed  equal  to  that  of  home  growth.  Why 
this  should  be  I do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  would  probably  be  not  difficult 
to  give  a correct  explanation.  However,  to  obtain  good  balsam  seed  is  a 
question  that  concerns  a good  many,  and  as  the  time  of  sowing  is  near  at 
hand,  it  may  save  trouble  and  disappointment  to  some  if  it  is  made  known 
that  the  Continental  seed  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a reas  enable 
percentage  of  double  flowers  : such  at  least  is  my  experience.  I have  not  had 
any  trouble  in  obtaining  plenty  of  double  flowers  when  I have  purchased 
English-grown  seed  from  a trustworthy  house.  If  I have  been  less  fortunate 
with  Continental  seed,  I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  all  Continental  seeds 
are  of  the  same  quality  ; on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  seeds  we  receive 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  J.  C C 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AGAINST  WALLS. 

When  planted  in  the  open  borders  for  flowering  out  of  doors  chrysan- 
themums are  so  frequently  spoilt  by  an  early  November  frost  that  we  no 
longer  depend  upon  them  for  furnishing  us  with  the  large  numbers  of 
flowers  that  are  wanted.  We  now  utilize  every  available  wall  space  with  a 
south  or  west  aspect  by  planting  chrysanthemums  against  it.  Having 
secured  all  the  cuttings  we  require  from  the  stock  of  plants  that  flowered  in 
pots  last  season,  we  have  during  the  past  few  days  made  several  new  planta- 
tions with  the  old  stools.  We  had  a good  portion  of  the  old  soil  shaken  off, 
and  the  largest  divided  into  two  portions.  According  to  previous  experience 
thes6  will  iuak6  a ca^pita.1  growth,  during  tho  summer,  and  flower  well  in  the 
autumn.  The  shelter  of  the  wall  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  several  degrees  of 
frost ; but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  it  will  not  be  a difficult  matter 
to  do  so  with  mats.  But  few  of  the  early-flowering  Japanese  varieties  can  be 
recommended  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  large  incurved  and  pomnone 
varieties  are  our  favourite  sorts.  To  keep  the  growth  near  the  wall,  we  stretch 
a piece  of  tar  cord  in  front  of  the  plants,  and  by  fastening  it  to  the  wall  about 
every  four  feet  the  growth  is  kept  neatly  together.  Chrysanthemums  are  not 
only  useful  to  cut  from  when  grown  as  here  advised,  but  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  covering  low  walls.  Any  one  having  a few  old  plants  lying 
about  may  turn  them  out  at  once  and  reap  a rich  harvest  of  flowers  in  the 

j.  c.  Clarke. 

ZONALE  PELARGONIUM  WEST  BRIGHTON  GEM. 

This  fine  variety  of  the  Vesuvius  section  has  proved  to  be  of  immense 
value  as  a winter-flowermg  plant;  the  habit  is  bushy  and  dwarf,  the  trusses 
of  Bcailat  flower \^ite  footstalks  are  very  effective  and  freely  produced. 

The  Nursery,  West  Drayton.  r.  B.  Makowski. 


READING  THE  THERMOMETER. 

It  often  happens  that  reading  the  thermometer  is  a difficult  task,  owing 
it  may  bo,  to  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  figures  or  to  the  lack  of  daylight* 
or  from  defective  eyesight.  Some  three  years  ago  I placed  a thermometer 
in  a certain  part  of  my  sanctum,  and  found  the  reading  of  it  difficult.  The 
proper  place  for  a thermometer,  generally  speaking,  is  the  coldest  part  of 
the  house  or  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  noted  from  time 
to  time.  Therefore  it  is  often  impossible  within  reason  to  select  a spot  where 
there  is  suitable  light  for  the  purpose.  The  remedy  I have  devised  for  my 
own  purpose  is  to  paste  a very  narrow  strip  of  white  paper  opposite  the  50. 
By  a mere  glance  at  the  instrument  I can  read  it  without  looking  at  the 
figures.  It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  this  plan  may  be  varied  indefinitely  to 
suit  particular  cases.  A thin  line  of  white  paint  may  be  better  than  a strip 
of  paper,  and  the  figure  marked  may  be  32  instead  of  50.  But  whatever 
rule  is  once  .adopted  should  be  adhered  to ; alteration  at  any  time  may  lead 
to  serious  blunders.  The  50  suits  me,  and  I have  marked  all  my  ther- 
mometers at  that  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  read  them  by  the  merest  glimmer 
of  light.  S.  H. 

CALCEOLARIA  AMPLEXICAULIS. 

This  fine  old  pale  yellow  calceolaria  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in  every 
garden,  as  it  produces  good  trusses  of  flowers  late  in  the  season,  when  most 
of  the  other  varieties  ha  ve  passed  their  best,  and  continues  in  perfection 
until  it  is  cut  down  by  frost. 

The  Nursery,  West  Drayton.  R.  B.  Makowski. 

A PLANT  FOR  HARVEST  FESTIVALS. 

On  page  98  of  your  present  volume  the  beautiful  Anemone  Honorine 
Johert  is  mentioned  as  being  most  useful  for  harvest  decorations.  I quite 
agree  with  your  correspondent,  but  may  I suggest  “ single  dahlias”  ? Last 
autumn  my  church,  or  rather  my  late  church,  for  I have  but  lately  come 
into  residence  here,  was  decorated  chiefly  with  oats  and  single  dahlias,  and 
the  effect  was,  so  my  late  parishioners  told  me,  most  beautiful,  and  withal 
“ very  cesthetic.”  Half  a crown’s  worth  of  seed  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Messrs. 
Cannell,  or  Messrs.  Hooper,  sown  now,  will  be  enough  to  decorate  many 
churches  next  September  and  October. 

Alderminster  Vicarage,  Stratford-on-Avon.  J.  A.  Williams.  ^ 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLDS. 

I am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Mann,  of  Howden  Dyke,  Yorkshire,  is 
sending  out  his  African  Marigold  seed.  It  is  a magnificent  strain  of  his 
own  production,  and  has  taken  since  the  year  1875  three  hundred  first 
prizes,  and  has  seldom  or  ever  been  beaten  during  the  past  twenty  years.  I 
have  seen  them  staged  as  large  as  the  finest  dahlias,  and  as  close  as  a ranun- 
culus. I have  been  a visitor  at  most  of  the  principal  shows  in  the  kingdom, 
but  I never  saw  anything  yet  to  approach  them  for  size,  quality,  and  per- 
fection. Homo. 


leplits  ta  (©tttrits. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  LiHitution. — " Subscriber  ” is  advised  to  apply 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden. 

Taxtonian  Plant  House. — F.  J.  L. — The  construction  is  patented,  and  we 
believe  the  present  holder  of  patent  rights  is  Mr.  B.  Warhurst,  33,  High- 
gate  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Rats. — J.  B.,  Beckside. — The  subject  was  treated  at  length  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Magazine,  January  24, 1880.  Read  that  article  with  care,  and  if  we 
can  advise  you  further  we  will  gladly  do  so,  for  the  subject  is  one  of 
universal  interest. 

Culinary  Apples. — Subscriber. — The  following  are  six  of  the  best  culinary 
apples  for;use  in  Februaryjand  March:— Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans,  Northern  Greening,  Striped  Beefing,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Wellington. 

Pelargonium. — P. — The  plants  may.be  subjected  toja  temperature  ranging 
from  70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  provided  they  are  near  the  glass  and  have  a free 
circulation  of  air  about  them.  The  proper  rate  for  using  the  quassia  chips 
is  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a gallon  of  water.  Soft  water  should  be  used. 

Names  of  Plants. — Subscriber. — No.  1,  Selaginella  denticulata  ; the  other 
specimen  is  not  sufficient  for  identification.  Bose. — No.  1,  Polygala  opposi- 
tifolia;  2,  Habrothamnus  fascieularis  ; 5,  Pteris.straminea ; 6,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  crispum.  The  flowers  of  No.  4 are  not  sufficiently  developed,  and 
No.  3 must  be  seen  in  bloom. 

Grubs  in  Soil. — Subscriber,  Spalding.— The  grubs  were  completely  dried 
up  when  they  reached  us,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  whether  they  will  be 
injurious  to  the  cucumber  plants.  They  may  perhaps  be  destroyed  by 
applications  of  strong  liquid  manure,  and  as  a precautionary  measure  we 
would  advise  you  to  water  the  bed  two  or  three  times  with  liquid  manure  of 
as  high  a degree  of  strength  as  it  can  be  used  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — G.  M. — The  zonals  intended  for  bedding  that  have 
been  kept  in  small  sixties  during  the  winter  should,  if  practicable,  be  re- 
potted at  once.  Put  them  into  three-inch  pots,  reduce  the  balls  of  soil  to 
about  one-half,  and  use  a substantial  compost.  It  will  not  matter  if  the 
whole  of  the  soil  is  removed  from  about  the  roots,  provided  it  falls  away 
readily. 

Boohs. — “ Constant  Reader’”  asks  the  price  of  Mr.  Moore’s  book  on  ferns  ; 
but  this  gencleman  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Moore’s  “ Nature  Printed  Ferns  ” is  a very  beautiful  and  costly  work.  His 
“ Handbook  of  British  Ferns”  is  published  by  Groombridge,  price  5s.  H. 
Hansard. — You  will  find  all  you  want  in  the  “Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,” 
published  by  Groombridge,  price  6s.  The  treatise  on  the  Narcissus 
by  Mr.  Burbidge  is  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve,  price  25s. 

Bulbs  that  have  Flowered. — C.  B.,  S.  R.,  and  Others. — The  shortest  way 
to  end  the  heartache  in  respect  of  hyacinths  that  have  flowered  in  glasses 
is  to  throw  them  away.  Those  that  have  flowered  in  pots  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  their  leaves  turn  yellow,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  odd  places  under  hedges  and  other 
shelter  to  furnish  cut  flowers  next  year.  To  grow  them  in  pots  a second 
time  would  be  a waste  of  labour  and  patience.  Crocuses  and  tulips  that 
have  flowered  in  pots  should  in  like  manney  be  allowed  to  finish  their  career 
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without  (listurl)ancG,  and  when  carefully  dried  off  may  be  put  in  paper  bags 
or  drawers  to  bo  planted  out  in  September  or  October.  For  pot  culture 
fresh  bulbs  should  always  be  secured. 

Cucumbern. — Market  Grower. — The  insect  with  which  your  cucumber 
plants  have  been  attacked  in  previous  years  is  most  probably  the  thrips.  A 
dry  atmosphere  and  insufficient  ventilation  are  both  favourable  to  the 
development  of  this  pest,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  ply  the  syringe 
with  greater  vigour  and  ventilate  more  freely  than  you  have  hitherto  done. 
A sharp  look  out  should  be  kept,  and  as  soon  as  the  pest  makes  its  appear- 
ance carefully  sponge  the  infested  leaves  with  tobacco  water  or  some 
approved  insecticide,  or  fumigate  with  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper. 


now  TO  COOK  A POTATO. 

1.  The  potatoes  must  be  of  good  quality,  or  no  cooking  will  make  them 
eatable.  2.  Scrub  them  clean.  3.  Cut  from  each  a piece  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  4.  Soak  them  in  cold  water  for  one  hour.  5.  Steam  them  in 
their  jackets  in  the  usual  way.  6.  Dry  them  off  either  in  the  oven  or 
on  the  top  bar,  where  they  will  be  very  hot  without  burning.  7.  Do  as 
the  Editor  advised  in  his  last  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show — eat 
your  potatoes  with  thankfulness.  W.  H.  Cdllingford. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— “By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natur,al  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  weil-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a delic.ately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  for  tided  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold 
only  in  Packets  labelled— “ James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." — 
Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. — [Adyt.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Stephen  Howard,  Cambridge  Nursery,  Walthamstow. — Iieicriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias, 

Dickson  and  Kobin.son,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manciie.stkr.— Farm 
Seeds . 

W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. — Spring  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 


©bituarg. 

— — 

On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Linlithgow,  Sir  Charles  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
aged  5‘2  years.  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson  was  horn  at  Bonsyde,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Botany  in 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1853  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen’s 
College,  Cork.  In  1868  he  went  on  a scientific  expedition  with  the  Lightning  and 
Porcupine,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  head  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  famous  Challenger  expedition.  He  published  a general  account  of  this  in  two 
volumes,  which  were  reviewed  in  our  issues  for  Dec.  22  and  29,  1877. 


WHY  SPEND  MONTHS  OF  SUFFERING  and  pounds  in  physicwhen  LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  system?  Headache,  fevers,  thirst, 
and  skin  affections  it  cures  in  a very  short  time,  and  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the 
prevention  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases.  To  be  obtained  of  any  Chemist, 
and  of  the  Maker,  IIS,  Holbom,  London.— [Advt.] 

UTILITY  AND  LUXURY.— A quarter  of  a century’s  experience  has  taught  the 
public  that  there  is  but  one  Toilet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  Emin  ent 
dermatologists  testify  that  there  is  but  one  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  that  its 
natural,  and  consequently  healthy,  action  is  insured.  Medical  officers  of  health  every- 
where recognize  but  one  Soap  as  a preventive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  who 
seek  a luxurious  bath  see  that  no  other  Soap  enters  their  bathroom.  It  can  be  bou  ght 
everywheie.  Ask  for  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  imitations.  — 
[Advt.] 


SAVE  YOUR  PRUIT  CROP 

B'sr  xjsiTsra- 


W.  RICHARDSON  and  CO.’S 

WALL-TREE  PROTECTOR, 

The  Cheapest  and  most  Efficient  made. 

2 ft.  wide.  Is.  lOd.  per  ft.  run.  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. 
per  ft.  Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5. 

W.  RICHARDSON  and  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  bUILDERS  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 

THOMSON’S 

VINEand  PLANT  MANURE. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  CO., 

JOHN  COWAN  (Limited). 


This  is  the  Manure  used  to  produce  the  splendid  Grapes 
grown  at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  The  Trade  supplied, 
All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  The  Manager,  The  Vine- 
yard and  Nursery,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


No  skirled  labour  Is  required  in  the  application  of 


PKEPAKAIIUINS  Ioi  Uyoing  Wood  in  iiiilta- 
tion  of  Oak,  Mahogany,  Itosewoocl,  Satinwood,  Walnut, 
and  Ebony.  Economical,  (extremely  Durable  ; the  Process 
cheap,  expeditious,  and  without  smell.  Have  received  the 
highest  award.— the  only  Golil  Medal  for  Stain  at 
Adelaide,  and  10  other  International  Medals.  Prospectuses 
and  Rpeciinens  of  Htainerl  Deal  free  by  prmt  on  application  to 
IHENRV  C.  STEl’UEM.S,  Ai.deusgate  Rthef.t,  London. 

rilOHACCO  CFiO'I’H  and  I’AI’Ell,  best  in  the 
I market.— Paper,  7d.  per  lb.,  lbs.  Ids.  Cloth,  Sd.  per 

lb.,  28  lbs.  18s.  Best  Roll  Paper  (id.  per  lb.,  28  lbs.  18s. 
COCOA-N  UT  F’IBKB  KliJPUBE.  best  only,  4 bushel 
bag.  Is. ; 15  bags,  10s.  ; 80  bags,  18s. ; truck-loiwl,  free  to  rail, 
12s.  Garden  Requisites.— A.  Foulon,  82,  Ht.  Mary  Axe. 


THEi 

“ INVINCIBLE  ” Lawn  Mower 

(SAMUEL  EDWARDS'S  PATENT), 

A WARDED 

THE  OIXLY  GTOETD  3IE1)  \L 

Ever  offered  in  England  Jor  Open  Competition. 


riKST  PRIZE 

(Society’s  Medal) 

International  Horticultural 
Show 

Botanical  Gardens,  MANCHKSTER, 
August,  1881. 

In  competition  with  the  leading  makers,  both  English  and 
American. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  to  Sole  Mahers, 

JOHN  CROWLEYaildCo^HEFFIEJ.D. 

KOBINSON  and  CLEAVEE’S  (BELFAST) 

(Manufacturers  to  the  Queen) 

CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

ALL  PURE  FLAX. 

Children’s,  ?s.  6d. ; Ladies’,  3.S.  3d. ; Gentlemen’s,  4s.  lOd. 
per  dozen.  Hemstitched  :— Ladies’,  4s.  9d. ; Gentlemen’s, 
8s.  4d.  per  dozen. 

“ The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver 
have  a world-wide  fame.” — The  Queen. 

Direct  from  the  Manufacturers.  Samples  post  free. 

FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS, 

Use 

Chubb,  Round,  and  Co.’s 
patent 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 

BY  CHUBB’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

As  supplied  to  all  the  Royal  Gardens  and  principal 
Nurseries  of  Europe. 

Useful  at  all  seasons.  Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging, 
Forcing,  Ferneries,  Strawberries,  Bedding-out  Plants,  &c. 
Destroys  all  slugs  and  insects.  Sacks,  Is.  e.ach  ; 15  sacks, 
12s. ; 80  sacks,  20s.  (aU  sacks  included).  Truck-load,  free  on 
rail,  26b.  Limited  quantities  of  P.M.,  SPECIAL  QUALITY 
Granulated,  in  sacks  only,  Is.  6d.  each  (two  Prize  Medals). 
Valuable  for  Potting  and  use  in  Conservatoiy.  Terms, 
strictly  cash  with  order.  To  obtain  the  genuine  article, 
buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

CHUBB,  ROUND,  and  CO., 

Fibre  Works,  Westferry  Road,  Mii.i.wall,  London,  E. 


PATHONTZKD  by  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  &c. 

F.  GARDEN  MATH,  lO^Ono  heavy,  (lOlbs.  to  the  doz.. 
size  aljout  84  l)y  42,  at  8s.  jicr  dozen.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
I’.O.O.  Testimonials  forwarded  on  application. 

.1.  M.  li’ARNii.i,  and  Son,  89,  Park  Lane,  Leeds. 
Established  183'2. 

VIRGIN  CORK  FOR  FERNERIES  AND 
CONSERVATORIES.— 'The  cheapest  and  best  house 
in  London. 

Oeorob  Lockvkr  and  Go., 

13,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.G, 


W.  H.  LASCELLES, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER. 

121,  BUN  HILL  ROW,  LONDON. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  wUl  prepare  special 
Drawings  and  Estimates  for  Greenhouses  if  desired 


without  charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheet  post 
free  ; also  Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool 
Houses,  Store  Houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Worh  of  every  description  executed 


in  the  very  best  manner. 


JENNINGS’  PEA  AND  SEED  GUARDS. 

3 ft.  long,  6 in.  wide,  6 in.  high.  Gives  everyone  satisfac- 
tion. Over  1,090  dozen  sold  last  season,  7s.  dozen,  two  ends 
included.  P.0.0,  pay.able  Kxmouth  Street,  to 

T.  S.  JENNINGS,  Wire  Worker, 

22,  Farringdon  Koad,  London,  E.C. 


LL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
OUT  AND  RHEUMATISM 
Should  immediately  have  recourse  to 


piADE’S  CELEBRATED  GOUT  and 
j:^HEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Known  throughout  the  woild  as  the  Safest  and  most 
Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Instant  Relier  and  Rapid  Cure  of 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Lumbago,  and  all 
Pains  in  the  Hoad,  Face,  and  Limlis. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d. 


G 


E O R G E E A D 

Sole  Proprietor, 

72.  OOSWKt.L  HOAD.  LONDON. 


E, 


riTANNED  NETTING.  2 yds.  wide.  Hd.  per 

I yd.;  4 yds.  vide.  3d.  per  yd..  New  Twine  Netting, 
1 in.  mosli,  1 y"d.  wide,  'M.  ; 2 yds.  wide,  4d.  ; 4 yds.  wide,  8d. 
per  yd.  Hexagon  Garden  Netting,  7(1  nioshes  to  tlie  s(|unTe 
Inch,  5d.  per  yd.— W.  CuLUNGFOUD,  Forest  Gate,  Lon- 
don, K. 
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Useful  Plants  in  rLownii. 

II,  Hardy;  o,  Ureenbouse;  8,  Htovo. 


Amygdaliis  commnnia  II.  pi,,  11.  lied. 


Azalea  Kninrois  Devos,  o. 
Azalea  Marie  von  Iloiitte,  < 

Krica  gr.acilis,  o 

Hyacinths,  o "" 

i Ixor.a  Prince  of  Orange,  8.  ' 

Thnnbergia  fraTrana,  s. 
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SUBSCRIBBKS’  COPIES  OF  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  -4,  Ave  Maria  bane,  London,  E.C.,  to  .any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  T One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  lls.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s,  per  annum, 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W,  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C,  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d, ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3  ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c. , 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under,  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s, 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  .any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  a{,  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprintedT 


imir  fen:  {Siumiitg  Mrfit. 

Tuesday,  March  28.— RoYal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 
Tuesd.ay,  March  28.— SeveNo.iks  Horticultural  Society. — Exhibition  of  Sprint 
Flowers.  ° 

Wednesday,  March  29. — Roy.il  Botanic  Society. — Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers. 
Thursd.iy,  March  30,  to  Mond.iy,  April  3. — National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France. — Spring  Exhibition  in  Paris . 


for  iljT  Sl'wli, 

Mondav  , March  27,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; LUium  auratum  from  Japan. 

Wednesday,  March  29,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Established  Orchids. 

Thursday,  March  30,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Saturday,  April  1,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  met  with  a severe 
and  quite  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  Society  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Commissioners  claimed  the  rights  of  landlords  in  respect  of  the 
E.H.S.  Gardens  at  South  Kensington ; while  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  the  contention  was  that  the  two  corporations  were  virtually 
in  partnership.  Mr.  Justice  Fry  ruled  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and 
dismissed  the  action  with  costs.  Tlie  Commissioners  appealed,  and 
the  appeal  was  heard  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fry  was  reversed.  The  judgment  gives  the  right  of  re-entry 
to  the  Commissioners  within  four  months,  and  places  the  debenture 
holders  in  such  a negative  position  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
remedy  or  source  of  compensation.  The  details  of  the  decision  turn 
upon  the  primary  interpretation  of  the  agreements  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  and  the  Society,  these  parties  beiim 
regarded  as  in  the  position  respectively  of  landlord  and  tenant 
This  is  a disaster  certainly,  but  we  may  soon  he  enabled  to  regard 
it  as  capable  of  considerable  mitigation. 


Is  THE  Work  of  the  Florist  consistent  with  the  Aims  of 
N.\tuke  % This  is  a question  of  immense  interest  to  a certain  class, 
and  possibly  of  some  public  importance  also.  It  can  scarcely  be 
answered  offhand  with  a plain  Yes  or  No,  and  whoever  attempts  to 
answer  it  will  he  disadvantaged  by  some  peculiar  bent  of  sympathies. 
Mr.  Darwin  might  be  able  to  answer  it  judicially  and  perhaps  judi- 
ciously ; but,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his 
labours,  we  doubt  if  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
florists  and  the  collective  results  of  their  labours.  It  will  be  under- 
stood therefore  that  we  can  only  undertake  a tentative  rej)ly,  and 
unless  we  were  prepared  for  so  much — which  is  not  much — we 
could  not  with  reason  have  propounded  the  question. 

The  one  question  resolves,  at  a touch,  into  two.  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  Work  of  the  Florist,  and  what  do  we  know 
of  the  Aims  of  Nature  ? The  florist  is  in  a certain  sense  the 
slave  of  his  senses,  as  most  other  men  are.  He  selects  a flower  because 
it  pleases  him,  and  he  rejects  another  because  it  displeases  him,  or 
at  least  pleases  him  less.  It  matters  not  at  this  moment  whether  he 
No.  882,  New  Series,-“Vol.  XXV. 


prefers  circular  or  triangular,  or  spherical  or  cubical  ilowors.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  liis  eyes  guide  him  much,  aud  his  nose  giiide.s 
him  little,  in  the  selection.  It  appears,  on  a hasty  consideration  of 
the  case,  that  the  florist  is  bound  by  no  rule  ; it  is  with  liim  an 
pbitrary  and  individual  matter,  and  his  taste  is  but  a part  of  his 
idiosyncrasy.  Well,  let  us  turn  aside  and  go  to  luncheon.  Here 
we  find  the  tastes  differ,  for  some  people  like  pungent  condiments 
and  others  repudiate  their  use  as  unpleasant  and  injurious.  What 
a M’orld  we  are  in  ! Is  it  any  wonder  that  Parliamentary  government 
is  becoming  impossible,  and  that  we  are  always  speculating  on  the 
particular  features  of  the  next  war  1 ° 

But  we  must,  with  the  mighty  question  before  us  of  the  relation 
of  the  florist’s  work  to  the  ways  of  Nature,  make  some  show  of 
breadth  and  profundity.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find  that  in 
the  selection  of  flowers  the  florists  are  singularly  of  one  mind. 
They  prefer  the  flowers  that  are  symmetrical  in  form,  smooth  and 
stout  in  substance,  even  and  solid  in  colour,  and  carried  on  stems 
that  need  little  or  no  support.  The  individuals  have  individual 
notions,  fancies,  and  likings ; but  when  all  these  are  shaken  up  in  a 
bag  they  prove  so  nearly  alike  that  the  little  differences  illustrate 
the  great  agreements,  and  we  recognize  the  old  saw  to  the  effect 
that  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

-And  the  same  philosophy  will  carry  us  through  the  intellectual 
mastication  of  the  lundieon.  The  people  do  differ  in  the  heaps  of 
salt  they  put  on  their  plates  and  the  doses  of  pepper  they  powder  on 
their  meats  ; but  they  all  condescend  to  eat  bread,  which  is  but  taste- 
less stuff ; they  all  lean  to  the  clear  turtle,  the  pressed  beef,  and  the 
tender  chicken,  and  the  pdtd  de  foie  gras,  and  the  ortolans  with  truffles. 
Their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  are  therefore  of  trifling  import ; they 
really  run  together  in  a groove,  as  if  governed  by  certain  principles, 
and  it  does  begin  to  appear  that  the  children  of  Fashion,  who  are  all 
capable  of  eating  a good  salad,  are  like  the  children  of  Flora,  who  are  all 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  smooth  and  ragged  flowers.  And 
in  what  does  the  likeness  consist  1 some  one  will  ask.  It  consists 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  children  of  Nature,  althougli  at  certain 
times  and  seasons  they  are  perhaps  not  fully  aware  of  it.  The  taste 
of  the  florist  is  not  so  much  an  acquisition  as  an  intuition.  He  is 
guided  to  a good  flower  by  an  instinct,  or  say  a natural  appetite  of 
the  mind,  just  as  people  are  guided  to  bread  by  an  instinct  or  natural 
appetite  of  the  palate.  Examine  the  styles  of  architecture,  however 
diverse  they  may  be  : they  are  only  like  variations  of  one  tune,  aud  all 
their  decorative  details  are  as  truly  drawn  from  Nature  as  their 
primary  principles.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  by  some  of  our  esthetic 
friends  who  are  now  painfully  toiling  to  put  the  world  to  rights,  that 
Man,  with  his  notions  of  beauty,  is  included  in  the  general  scheme  of 
Nature,  aud  if  exceptions  prove  the  rule  then  the  people  who  pro- 
fess to  prefer  the  flowers  that  the  florists  reject  are  only  in  the  same 
category  as  the  peojile  who  spoil  good  food  by  heaping  on  it  acrid 
condiments,  a discredit  at  once  to  the  table,  the  host,  and  the  cook. 
The  healthy  taste  prevails  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  the  florists 
will  he  justified  when  the  claims  of  the  several  flowers  to  degrees  of 
admiration  are  fairly  balanced  by  the  judicial  and  judicious  mind. 

But  there  remains  the  question  about  the  Aims  of  Nature.  Wo 
confess  at  the  outset  somewhat  of  a repugnance  to  the  self-satisfied 
air  of  the  evolutionist,  who  declares  that  this  petal  was  designed  to 
attract  an  insect,  and  this  tuft  of  hairs  to  condense  the  dew.  We 
are  somewhat  inclined  to  say  that  we  must  exclude  from  our 
council  one  who  knows  so  much  about  it,  lest  he  should  declare  his 
infallibility,  and  involve  us  in  an  impenetrable  maze  of  awkwardness. 
But  he  shall  speak  this  time,  aud  of  course  he  will  say  that  all  the 
details  of  a plant  structure  are  designed  for  the  good  of  the  plant, 
aud  that  unless  the  florist  recognizes  this  he  is  likely  to  labour  in 
direct  opposition  to  Nature’s  plan.  Very  well  j let  us  have  it  fair 
all  through.  This  flower  is  to  run  a race  iu  the  “ struggle  for 
life,”  and  by  reason  of  stamens  of  such  a form  and  a corolla 
of  such  a colour,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  destined  to  win  by  push- 
ing out  of  the  way  its  competitors.  But  then  what  about  those 
poor  competitors  that  are  pushed  out  of  the  ivay — are  they 
not  in  the  race  of  Nature,  and  does  she  really  despise  too 
much  some  of  her  children  in  order  to  lavish  too  much  love  on 
others  i We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  will 
occur  to  us  when  the  self-complacency  of  the  evolutionists  is  in  full 
display.  Let  it  he  that  we  are  always  to  consider,  as  Nature  is  dis- 
posed to  do,  what  is  best  for  the  flower.  Now  it  singularly  happens 
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that  the  Florists  do  this,  aiid  the  ovohitiouists,  not  l)ciiig  aware  of 
the  fact,  (lenouiico  them  as  not  doing  it,  and  as  not  even  appre- 
hendingtliat  it  should  he  done.  Wo  are  not  required  now  to  defend 
through  thick  and  thin  every  selection  the  florists  have  made,  or 
that  has  heon  made  in  their  name  for  trade  purposes.  With  the 
general  tendency  and  purpose  of  their  work  wo  certaiidy  have  to 
do  in  this  argument,  and  we  arc  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  aims  of  nature. 

Tlie  fundamental  qualities  of  a florist’s  flower  represent  vigour  of 
constitution  and  enduring  Iroauty.  The  compact  sturdy  growth,  the 
smooth  stout  j)etal,  the  depth  of  colour,  and  the  sweet  perfume,  that 
are  so  much  desired,  are  just  the  qualities  Nature  gives  preference 
to  in  the  competition  which  ever  tends  to  the  “ survival  of  the 
fittest.”  The  evolutionist  sees  many  things  that  the  world  at  large 
does  not  see,  hut  ])eihaps  he  has  not,  as  yet,  seen  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  Man  is  himself  included  in  the  competition, 
and  is  actually  employed  by  Nature  to  promote  her  ends  ; his 
“ instincts,”  or  “ appetites,”  or  “ tastes,”  or  “ tendencies,”  call  them 
what  you  will,  being  more  deeply  seated  than  would  be  the  case 
Avere  they  of  purely  individual  origin,  and  without  unity  of  expres- 
sion or  purpose.  The  florists  have  made  mistakes,  and  they  will 
again  make  mistakes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  primary 
object  is  to  gratify  a taste  that  may  be  termed  arbitrary  and 
artificial.  But  the  system  of  the  florists  has  a broader  and  deeper 
foundation  than  a mere  fad  or  fashion  or  the  eccentricities  of  a 
persuasive  teacher  could  supply.  It  is  founded  on  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  his  instinctive  perception  of  true  beauty,  which  must  be 
more  or  less  allied  Avith  health  and  vigour  and,  in  its  degree, 
defiance  of  time. 


Horsham  Rose  Shoav  will  be  held  June  29. 

The  Queen  will  ausit  Epping  Forest  in  the  forthcoming  month 
of  May,  and  declare  it  free  to  the  public  for  ever. 

Walsall  Spring  Floaver  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Walsall,  April  24. 

Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition 
in  Kidwell’s  Park  on  Thursday,  August  17. 

Mr.  W.  Crump  is  leaving  Blenheim  Palace  to  go  into  business  at 
Leamington. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhibition 
on  August  16  and  17. 

Clay  Cross  Horticultural  SociETY.—The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  will  be  held  on  August  15. 

Putney  Chrysanthemum  Society  avUI  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on 
November  14. 

Mr.  H.  Ward,  late  of  Cadland  Park,  Southampton,  has  been 
engaged  by  Sir  P.  Egerton]  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Oulton 
Park,  Tarporley. 

Espx  Field  Club.— The  club  will  assemble  at  the  Exhibition 
Galleries,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Saturday  next,  at  3 p.m.,  to 
inspect  the  Anthropological  collection,  under  the  guidance  of  Major- 
General  A.  Pitt  Rivers,  F.R.S. 

Tuesday  next  should  be  a busy  day  at  South  Kensington.  There 
will  be  a promenade  show  of  hyacinths,  amaryllis,  tulips,  and  cyclamens, 
and  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  claim  of  the 
Commissioners  to  dispossess  the  Society  of  the  gardens  will  be  a subject 
for  conversation. 

_ The  Hackney  Commons. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
paid  £33,000  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  securing  the  open  spaces  of 
Hackney  free  to  the  public  ; and  instructions  have  been  given  for  the 
placing  of  seats  and  for  other  improvements  of  the  Hackney  Downs  for 
the  comfort  of  the  people. 

Van  Geert’s  Iconoisrapuy  oe  Indian  Azaleas  progresses  at  such 
a pace  that  the  6th  part  is  already  before  us,  containing  figures  of  the 
varieties  named  Franklin  (single  white),  Arejns  (single  red),  and 
Caldwell’s  variety  oi  Ammria,  which  has  larger  flowers  than  the  typical 
Amouna,  but  of  the  same  rich  purple  colour. 

A Directory  of  the  Gardens  of  the  World,  now  well  known 
niid(jr  its  leading  title,  “ Correspondance  Bota.nique,”  is  published  an- 
nually at  No.  1,  Boverie,  Liege.  The  ninth  issue  of  this  work  is  now  before 
ns.  It  is  a complete  directory  of  professors,  curators,  and  advisers  in 
botany  and  horticulture,  with  the  schools,  gardens,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which 
they  are  officially  connected. 

A New  Mode  of  I’urifvino  Water  has  been  invented  and  put  into 
practice  on  a largo  scale  by  Mr.  looter  Spence,  of  the  Rondletou  Alum 
Works.  It  consists  primarily  in  precipitating  all  matters,  more  especially 
eartliy  particles  that  are  held  in  suspension  and  that  constitute  visible 
impurity.  Tlie  exact  mode  of  procedure  has  not  been  made  public,  but 
the  gi'jieral  working  of  the  scheme  has  been  reported  at  length  in  the 
Manchcslar  Fxamini:r  and  Thnc.i  of  March  3. 

I'eoonia  Reaihno  Snowflake  promises  to  take  the  Ic.ad  for  all  the 
‘ useful”  purjioses  of  a frccilowtriiig  white  begonia.  It  may  bo 
regarded  as  of  the  tyjie  of  15.  som|)urllorons.  but  is  larger  and  richer  in 
all  its  characters;  the  leaves  v ry  glossy,  the  flowers  pure  white  and 
proiliiccd  aluindanlly,  and  when  raised  from  seed  it  is  nunarkably 
constant.  We  have  seen  it  on  several  occasions,  and  now  make  note 
that,  seed  sown  in  .January,  IH8I,  produced  plants  that  began  to  flower 
in  September  last,  and  are  now  flowering  profusely. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  in  common  with  other  excitable  subjects,  are  flowerin? 
in  advance  of  their  usual  season,  and  those  who  propose  to  see  the  flower 
farms  of  Haarlem  and  Leyden  will  have  to  bo  early  in  the  field.  The 
crocuses  are  of  course  past  the  flowe  ring  season,  the  hyacinths  are  now 
nearly  in  perfection,  and  the  tulips  will  follow  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night or  less. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  Horticultural  Societib.s 
OF  Belgium  for  1881  is  an  interesting  budget  of  proceedings  sup- 
plemented by  a few  original  p apers.  Reports  of  exhibitions  occupy  a 
considerable  space,  and  amongst  them  is  one  on  the  Brussels  National 
Exhibition  of  1880.  The  Horticultural  Congress  of  1881  is  also  reported 
on  at  length.  Professor  Morren’s  treatise  on  Brazilian  Bromeliads  is 
added. 

Nicotiana  affinis,  which  we  have  so  much  admired  in  its  summer 
and  autumn  dress,  is  a grand  subject  for  winter  and  early  spring,  as  we 
have  agreeable  evidence  before  us.  In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  seeds  of  this  fine  plant  were  sown  on  the  18th  of 
August  last,  and  the  plants  began  to  flower  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  specimens  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  were  grandly 
developed,  and  the  ivory-white  flowers  were  richly  scented. 

Wonders  are  multiplied  in  the  Papers  with  such  rapidity  that 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  many  from  sheer  inability  to  swallow  them. 
We  learn  that  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  “ laid  around  the  stem  of  any 
fruit  tree  will  protect  the  latter  most  effectually  from  the  ravages  of 
insects,”  and  moreover  that  it  is  probable  the  eucalyptus  leaves  will 
protect  grape  vines  against  the  phylloxera.  The  “ bone  collecting  ” tree  is 
again  brought  forward  as  a veritable  fact,  and  it  is  evident  there  are 
people  who  believe  in  it. 

The  Leafing  of  the  Horse-Chestnut. — The  Parisians  boast  of 
their  chestnut  trees  that  in  early  seasons  show  green  leaves  about  March 
14.  When  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  date  there  is  nothing  said,  but 
when  they  do  appear  it  is  boldly  alleged  that  they  never  fail.  In  several 
parts  of  London  there  are  trees  of  the  same  kind  that  in  forward  years 
show  plenty  of  green  leaves  on  the  14th  of  March.  In  the  centre  of 
Clissold  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  stands  one  which  was  sparkling  with 
green  leaves  on  the  8th  of  March  this  year,  and  on  the  14th  was  as  green 
as  its  companion  trees  will  be  by  the  first  week  of  April.  In  Bushey 
Park  there  are  probably  many  trees  that  commonly  show  leaves  on  March 
14,  or  earlier. 

The  Weather  has  again  become  a subject  of  interest.  In  the  midst 
of  the  halcyon  days,  with  the  trees  leafing  rapidly,  and  many  of  them  in 
flower,  there  has  come  a visitation  of  snow  in  a most  uncomfortable 
form,  being  mingled  with  rain  and  impelled  by  a cold  wind.  Thus  con- 
currently with  the  incoming  of  spring,  which,  according  to  the  Garden 
Oracle,  commenced  at  5 p.m.  on  Monday  last,  we  have  what  may  be 
called  proper  spring  weather,  which  all  the  “ old  fogies  ” fully  expected. 
It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  know  that  vegetation  is  not  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  almanac  date,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the 
present  slight  touch  of  cold  will  scarcely  harm  anything.  If  we  do  not 
soon  have  a plentiful  fall  of  rain  many  springs  and  wells  will  fail  in  the 
coming  summer. 

Transit  of  Garden  Produce. — The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  have  shown  them  selves  to  be  possessed  of  enterprise 
of  a kind  which  is  not  so  frequently  exhibited  by  railway  companies  as 
it  might  be.  They  have  arranged  to  receive  daily  at  their  Kew  Bridge 
station  all  kinds  of  farm  and  market  garden  produce,  and  to  forward 
them  in  time  for  the  early  markets  next  morning  in  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns  in  the  northern 
and  midland  counties.  Xaiwf  hails  this  new  departure  of  one  of  our  great 
trunk  lines  as  an  indication  that  railway  directors  are  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity, if  merely  in  their  own  interest,  of  affording  every  facility  for  the 
transit  of  market  garden  produce.  Seeing  that  market  gardening,  in  all 
probability,  will  play  a very  important  part  in  our  future  agricultural 
history,  this  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  so  good  an  example  imitated  by  other  lines. 

Testimonial  for  the  Raiser  of  Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — In 
advocating  Mr.  Clark’s  claims  on  our  readers  as  the  raiser  of  several 
valuable  varieties  of  potatoes,  such  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Covent  Garden 
Perfection,  Pride  of  the  Market,  &c. , we  made  a mistake,  the  correction 
of  which  enables  us  to  present  the  subject  once  more  to  our  readers.  We 
spoke  of  Mr.  Clark  as  having  sufiered  considerable  loss  through  the 
failure  of  seedling  potatoes  of  his  own  raising.  Now  it  remains  to  be  said 
that  if  he  had  stuck  to  seedlings  of  his  own  raising  all  would  have  been 
well,  for  his  own  came  through  the  last  rainy  season  with  complete 
success.  He  was  induced,  as  a matter  of  business,  to  plant  a lot  of  seed- 
lings raised  by  others,  and  the  loss  of  the  crops  of  these  makes  the  occasion 
for  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  a deserving  man  who  has  incurred 
serious  losses  in  the  public  service,  and  who,  we  may  hope,  will  be  enabled 
to  repay  the  world  for  whatever  it  may  now  bo  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Carriage  of  Garden  Produgb. — Tlie  CUi/  Press  remarks  that 
Londoners  probably  pay  higher  prices  for  many  descriptions  of 
vegetables  owing  to  the  heavy  rates  of  carriage  from  Cornwall,  where 
market  gardening  is  carried  on  to  as  groat  an  extent  as  in  almost  any 
county,  as  compared  with  the  railway  charges  from  other  jiarts  of  the 
kingdom.  Cornish  growers  are  agitating  for  proportional  rates,  which, 
judging  from  statistics  given  at  an  influential  mooting  on  the  (piostion, 
are  now  very  unequal.  For  instance,  Jiondon  is  328  miles  from 
J'enzanco  and  about  8U0  from  Huthorlandshiro,  jmt  tho  rates  for  certain 
produce  per  ton  are  rosjiuctivoly  dOs.  and  32s.  (id.  Again,  the 
metropolis  receives  consignments  from  .1  ersoy  at  20s.  per  ton,  while 
from  I’onzanco  tho  rate  is  exactly  double  ; and  can  draw  upon  stores  at 
I’orth,  some  450  miles  distant,  at  20s.  (id.  per  ton.  1 1 is  a striking  fact 
too  tliiit  potatoes  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Cornwall  for  2()s.,  whilst 
from  Cornwall  to  London  tho  tarill'  is  40s. 
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♦ 

APIUL. 

Tursday,  April  1. — Manoiirstur  Hoyal  Hotanioal  and  ITorticultural  Society. 
— Kxhibition  in  tho  Town  Hull. 

WEDNRsn.vY,  April  6,  and  Tiiursbay,  April  G. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

Wednesday,  April  .S,  and  Thursday,  April  6. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Kxhibition  of  Spring  Flowers. 

Thursday,  April  G. — Kinnean  Society. — Genernl  Meeting,  nt  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  11.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; Genernl  Meeting,  S p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  10,  and  Thursday,  April  20. — IJirminoham  Spring  Flower 
Show  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  April  20.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland.  — Spring 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  April  20.— Linnean  Society.— General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; Auricula  Show,  1 p.m.  ; 
General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tcesd.vy,  April  25. — National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Section). — Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Gardens  of  R.H.S.,  at  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  April  26. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers. 

Sunday,  April  30,  to  Tuesd.ay,  May  2.  — Societe  Royale  de  Flore  de 
Bruxelles. — Annual  Exhibition. 

MAY. 

Tuesd.ay,  M.iy  2.  — N.1T10N.IL  Auricula  Society  (Northern  Section). — Annual 
Exhibition  at  Manchester. 

Thursday,  May  4.— Linnean  Society.— General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  9.— Royal  Horticultur-AL  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  10. — B.ath. — Floral  Fete. 

Wednesday,  M.ay  17. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursd.ay,  M.iy  18.  Reading  Horticultural  Society. — First  Summer  Exhibition, 

Thursday,  May  18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland. — First  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Saturday,  May  20.— Crystal  Palace.— Great  Flower  Show. 

Tuesd.ay,  M.\y  23,  to  Thursd.ay,  May  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Gre.at 
Summer  Exhibition.  On  first  day,  Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  11 
a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

IVednesday,  May  24. — Linnean  Society.— Anniversary  Meeting,  at  3 p.m. 

Friday,  May  26.  Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — • 
First  Day  of  the  Great  Whitsun  Exhibition,  at  Old  Trafford. 

Wednesday,  May  31,  and  Thursday,  June  1. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Horticul- 
tural Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

JUNE. 

Thursday,  June  1. — Linnean  Society. — General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  1. — Bordeau.x. — Exhibition  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products. 

Tuesday,  June  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. : 
Evening  Fete,  8 p.m.  p > 

Wednesday,  June  14,  to  Friday,  June  16.— York. —Floral  Fete  and  Gala. 

Thursday,  June  15. — Royal  jOxpoRDsniRE  Horticultural  Society. — Commemo- 
ration Show. 

Thursday,  June  15. — Linnean  Society.— General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  21.— Royal  Botanic  Society. — 'Evening  Fete,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  21. — Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society. — First  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  22.  — Bury  St.  Edmunds  Horticultural  Society. — Summer 
Exhibition. 

Friday,  June  23. — Scottish  PansY  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tue^ay,  June  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; Pelargonium  Exhibition, 

1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  27.— Pelargonium  Society.— Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S., 
at  South  Kensington. 

Tuesday,  June  27.— Thornton  Heath  Horticultural  Soiety.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  28,  and  Thursday,  June  29. — Lee  and  Blackheath  HorticUl- 
tcral  Society* — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  28.— National  Rose  Society.— Southern  Exhibition,  at  Bath. 

Xhursday,  June  29. — G-ardbners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Anniversary 
Festival,  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Thursday,  June  29.— Farningham  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

JULY. 

Saturday,  July  1. — Crystal  Palace. — Great  Rose  Show. 

S.ITURDAY,  July  1. — Reigate  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  4.— National  Rose  Society.— Great  Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  R.H.S.j  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — RoYal  Botanic  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — RoYal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland. — Second  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Canterbury  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6.— Brockham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7.  — Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society.  — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Saturday,  JOlY  8. — Alex.andra  Palace. — Rose  Show. 

Tuesday,  July  11.— Royal  HoetIcultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  12. — Ealing  and  District  Horticultural  Society. — Sum- 
mer Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  12. — C.iBDipp  Rose  Society. — 'Annual  Exhibition. 

Fbid.iy,  July  14,  and  Saturday,  July  15.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society.— Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  15.  — Birkenhead  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesd.ay,  July  18.  Leek  Rose  Society, — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  20.— West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’  Society. — -Annual  Exhibition 
at  Helensburgh. 

Friday,  July  21.— National  Rose  Society. — Northern  Exhibition,  at  Darlington. 

IUeotay,  July  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — -Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m, ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m, ; Carnation  and  Picotee  Show, 

1 p.m.;  General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesd^,  July  25, — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section). 

Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  July  26,  and  Thursday,  July  27. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Horti- 
cultural  Society.— Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  26.  — West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society.  — Exhibition  of 
Pansies,  Roses,  and  Pinks  at  Glasgow. 


AUGUST. 

Wednesday,  August  2. — Royal  Oxfordhiiiiie  Horticultural  Society. — Second 
Summor  Kxhibition. 

Thursday,  August  3,  to  Tuesday,  Auoust  8 (except  the  6tii). — British  Bee 
Keepers’  Association. — Kxliibitioii  in  tho  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South 
Kensington. 

Saturday,  August  5,  and  Mond.vy,  August  7. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Assocu- 
TioN. — Summor  Exhibition. 

Monday,  August  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Artisans  and  Cottagers’ 
Show. 

Monday,  August  7. — Manchester  Royal  Bot.vnical  and  Horticultural  SociEt  X. — 
Gooseberry  Show  and  Table  Decorations. 

Tuesday,  August  8. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tue.sday,  August  15. — Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  15. — Witney  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wbdnesd.vy,  August  16,  and  Thursday,  August  17. — Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  17. — Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
'Tuesday,  August  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  23. — Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society.  — Second 
Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  24. — Reading  Horticultural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  August  31.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland.  — Autumn 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  31,  to  Saturday,  September  2.  — Dundee  Horticultural 
Association. — Annual  Exhibition. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Wednesday,  September  6.  — Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultur.il  Society.—- 
Autumn  Exhibition. 

Friday,  September  8. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  Horticultural  Society.  — Autumn 
Exhibition. 

Friday,  September  8,  and  Saturday,  September  9.  — Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — Cottagers’  Show. 

Friday,  September  8,  and  Saturday,  September  9 . — Crystal  Palace.  — Great 
National  Dahlia  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Fruit. 

Tuesd.iy,  September  12,  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  13,  and  Thursday,  September  14. — Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society. — Great  International  Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh. 
Wednesday,  September  20,  and  Thursday,  September  21.  — International 
Potato  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

OCTOBER. 

Tuesday,  October  10,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m.;  General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

NOVEMBER. 

Thursday,  November  2.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland.  — Winter 
Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  13,  and  Tuesd.ay,  November  14. — Stoke  Newington  Chrys- 
anthbmu.m  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting, 
3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  14. — Putney  Chrysanthemu.m  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  November  15,  and  Thursday,  November  16. — Borough  op  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 
Thursday,  November  16,  and  Friday,  November  17.  — Kingston  and  Surbiton 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  21.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — -Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

TUESD.IY,  November  21.  — Oxfordshire  ^Chrysanthemum  Society.  — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  22. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — Exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

DECEMBER. 

Tuesday,  December  12.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scienti  fic  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting 
3 p.m.  

THE  GAEDEN  FARMS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  City  o£  Norfolk  in  Virginia  is  known  as  the  “ Truck  City  ” of  Virginia. 
It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  farms  of  the  South,  which  extend  over 
a radius  of  twenty  miles.  The  farms  vary  in  size  from  eighty  to  300  acres, 
with  100  acres  as  the  average.  While  the  land  is  sufficiently  elevated  for 
drainage,  there  are  stretches  seven  and  eight  miles  long  almost  as  level  as  a 
floor.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  although  it  has  been  worked  for  a 
hundred  years  past.  These  “ truck  farms  ” are  what  we  should  call  market 
gardens— farms  for  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  farmers,  or 
rather  market  gardeners,  have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  local 
markets,  for  there  is  cheap  water  carriage  both  to  New'  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, where  there  is  always  a demand  for  early  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  a 
fair  season  a farm  of  150  acres  will, (it  is  said, ’pay  a proflt  of  from  £14  to  £18 
per  acre,  and  some,  in  exceptional  seasons,  have  returned  as  much  as  £24 
an  acre.  One  of  these  Virginian  market  gardens  has  the  distinction  of  com- 
prising what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  field  in  the  South.  It  is  175  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  entirely  planted  with  strawberries.  In  Eastern  Virginia 
however,  there  are  many  fields  varying  from  50  to  100  acres  in  size.  Water 
melons  are  largely  cultivated,  and  every  “ truck  farmer,”  each  year  sets 
apart  a certain  number  of  acres  for  their  cultivation.  The  minimum  profit 
per  acre  from  melons  is  set  down  at  between  £12  and  £13. 

Some  indication  of  the  importance  of  these  Virginian  market  gardens 
to  the  great  consuming  centres  of  the  Northern  States  is  furnished  by  the 
following  list  of  shipments  from  the  farms  round  Norfolk  to  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia: — 200,000  heads  of  cabbage,  3,500,000 
quarts  of  strawberries,  4,000  pounds  of  asparagus,  500  barrels  of  artichokes, 

50.000  barrels  of  beans,  5,000  barrels  of  beets,  4,000  quarts  of  blackberries, 

12.000  quarts  of  huckleberries,  4,000  quarts  of  raspberries,  11,000  quarts  of 
gooseberries,  20,000  quarts  of  cherries,  20,000  barrels  of  cabbage,  30,000 
barrels  of  cucumbers,  4,000  barrels  of  lettuce,  20,000  barrels  of  onions, 

60.000  barrels  of  peaches,  65,000  barrels  of  peas,  11,000  bushels  of  pears, 

300.000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes,  2,500  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes,  3,000 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  800,000  water  melons,  300,000  pounds  of  grapes. — Land, 
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CONSTliUCTION  OF  llOliTICUI.TUliAL  UUILDINOS. 

By  K A.  Kawkes,  F.K.H.S.,  Author  of  “Horticultural  Buildings  Illustrated.” 
Second  of  a series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Crystal  Palace  Schools  of  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Practical  Horticulture. 

{Continued  from  page  128.) 

It  is  very  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on  the  general  principles  of 
ventilation  before  we  speak  of  ventilators  in  glasshouses,  but  we  have  not 
the  time  at  our  disposal  to  treat  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject  in 
detail,  as  several  long  and  interesting  lectures  might  easily  be  devoted  to  it. 

Ventilation  consists  in  the  renewal  of  the  air,  and  when  this  is  effected 
in  a natur.al  manner  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  physical  fact  that  the  higher 
the  temperature  of  the  air  the  gre.ater  the  volume  of  the  air  ; that  is  to  say, 
air  occupying  a given  space  will  weigh  less  than  colder  air,  and  will  weigh 
more  than  hotter  air  occuping  the  same  space.  In  other  words,  the  colder 
the  air  the  greater  the  specific  gravity;  the  hotter  the  air  the  less  the  specific 
gravity.  Therefore  hot  air  rises  and  cold  air  sinks,  simply  because  the 
heavier  cold  air  pushes  the  lighter  hot  air  upwards.  This  displacement  or 
rising  and  falling  of  air  at  different  temperatures  produces  horizontal  as 
well  as  vertical  currents.  In  this  way,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  by 
means  of  a heating  apparatus,  without  any  other  mechanical  means,  we 
are  able  to  produce  currents  of  air  in  our  greenhouses,  and  that  by  a proper 
arrangement  of  openings  and  heating  apparatus  we  may,  to  a certain 
extent,  produce  a proper  renewal  of  air. 

Let  us  see  how  this  principle  will  affect  the  currents  of  air  in  a green- 
house. We  require  to  renew  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants,  and  that 
the  renewed  air  shall  be  warmed  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants 
if  possible. 

As,  therefore,  heated  air  rises  we  must  place  the  inlet’for  the  renewal 
of  air  low,  and  also  the  means  for  heating  it  low ; we  must  then  arrange 
that  the  current  of  heated  air  shall  pass  in  the  direction’ we  want,  and 


Vertical  Sections  oe  Span  and  Lban-to  Houses,  showing  Circulation  of  Air. 
A,  Hot- water  Pipes ; B,  Inlet ; C,  Outlet ; D,  Supplementary  Pipes. 


attention.  We  have  just  seen  that  it  is  advisable  that  all  the  lower  lights, 
and  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  upper  lights  shall  open  in  a house  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  an  uninterrupted  area  of  top  and  bottom 
ventilation.  Now,  a number  of  consecutive  lights  may  tie  made  to  open 
simultaneously,  or  each  can  be  arranged  to  open  separately.  Unless,  how- 
ever, there  are  a great  number  of  lights  to  open,  it  is  frequently  advan- 
tageous to  adopt  the  latter  course  ; for  obviously  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
have  exactly  the  same  area  of  ventilation  along  the  ■whole  length  of  a house. 
At  one  part  there  may  be  plants  which  require  a more  constant  and  copious 
renewal  of  air  than  at  another  part.  If  lower  lights  are  opened  separately, 
then  the  ordinary  “set-open,”  consisting  of  a bar  having  notches  or  holes 
in  it,  held  in  any  required  position  by  a pin  fixed  in  the  framework  in  front 
of  the  ventilator,  may  be  used.  If  top  lights  are  opened  separately,  then 
a quadrant  bar  terminating  in  an  eye  may  be  fixed  to  each  light ; a cord 
attached  to  the  eye,  and  passing  over  a pulley  fixed  to  the  purlin  or  principal, 
will  be  sufficient  to  open  the  light.  (Fig.  35.)  A counterbalance  weight 
or  hook  in  the  wall  may  be  used  to  keep  the  light  open  when  necessary. 

When  however,  to  save  time  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
lights  to  open,  or  in  consequence  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  ventilators — as, 
for  instance,  when  a vine  border  or  a great  width  of  staging  is  in  front  of 
them,  a number  of  ventilators  require  to  be  opened  simultaneously — a 
round  bar  may  be  fixed  to  plummer  blocks  immediately  in  front  of  the  venti- 
lators, and  two  jointed  arms  fixed  on  each  ventilator  and  keyed  securely 
on  to  the  bar.  A side  view  of  one  jointed  arm  and  a section  of  the  bar 
and  a light  is  shown  in  Fig.  36. 

Upon  partially  rotating  the  bar  the  jointed  arm  is  of  course  straightened, 
and  in  the  action  of  straightening  the  light  is  forced  open.  A handle 
keyed  on  to  the  bar,  and  moving  in  a quadrant,  can  easily  actuate  the  bar, 
or  this  motion  may  be  conveyed  to  some  little  distance. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  to  actuate  top  lights.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  arms  are  all  securely  keyed  on  to  the  shaft  or  bar,  otherwise 
there  may  be  a tendency  for  the  lights  to  wring,  and  some  may  be  closed 
whilst  others  remain  open.  Sometimes  toothed  quadrants  are  used  for  the 
simultaneous  opening  of  lights;  but  these  double-jointed  arms  are  far 
better;  for,  as  you  will  notice,  that  when  either  closed  or  open  they  present 
no  obstruction  to  plants  or  anything  inside  the  house,  such  as  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  set-open  or  the  toothed  rack  quadrant,  which,  when  the 
vertical  light  is  closed,  stick  into  the  house  and  come  in  the  way  of  pots, 
plants,  &c. 

In  vineries,  cucumber  houses,  and  houses  of  this  class,  provision  must 
be  made  for  training  the  plants  near  the  glass.  Trees  and  plants  often 
require  also  to  be  trained  up  the  back  walls  of  houses.  The  wires  used  for 
this  purpose  are  sometimes  stretched  vertically,  sometimes  horizontally. 


find  its  exit  as  high  as  possible.  This,  roughly,  may  be  said  to  be  effected 
in  Figs.  33  and  34. 

Therefore  we  see  that  inlets  should  be  low,  and  in  such  a posision  that 
the  air  entering  should  pass  near  the  pipes,  and  that  outlets  should  be  high. 
Air  however  is  very  mobile,  and  a heavy  wind  may  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  and  cause  the  air  to  come  in  at  the  top  and  out  at 
the  bottom,  a circumstance  often  very  prej  udicial  to  plants.  A good  gar- 
dener however,  may  by  watching  the  wind,  often  prevent  this  by  varying 
respectively  the  size  of  the  inlets  and  outlets.  We  find  in  practice  that,  as 
a rule,  the  outlets  may  be  of  smaller  combined  area  than  the  inlets.  Both 
outlets  and  inlets  should  be  along  the  whole  length  of  a house,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  top  ventilators  of  a span  or  three-quarter  span 
house,  which  may  often  be  arranged  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
This  permits  the  ventilators  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  against  which 
the  wind  is  blowing  always  to  be  open. 

The  most  usual  form  of  ventilator  is  a framed  light,  hinged  at  the  top, 
and  opening  from  the  bottom  outwards.  Sliding  sashes  have  almost  gone 
out  of  fashion,  except  for  frames,  low  pits,  and  houses  in  which  the  roof 
requires  at  certain  times  to  be  practically  stripped.  A roof  in  which  sliding 
lights  are  fitted  requires  to  be  abnormally  heavy,  affords  great  obstruction 
to  the  solar  rays,  and  the  sliding  lights  themselves  develop  a large  amount 
of  friction.  The  same  objections  may  be  urged  against  ordinary  window 
sashes  used  as  upright  lights  in  greenhouses.  Ventilators  pivoted  in  the 
centre  are  sometimes  used,  but  are  not  so  simple  or  efficient  in  practice. 
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I'lG.  35.— Ofening  Gear  i or  .Sefarate  Fig.  00.— Lf.vhr  Simultaneous 
Look  Lights.  Ofenino  Gear. 

Casement  ventilators  are  sometimes  very  useful  in  show  houses,  hut  after 
all,  for  growing  homscs,  there  can  be  nothing  to  beat  the  ordinary  lights 
hinged  from  the  top. 

1 he  size  of  ventilators  will  dejiend  upon  the  reipiirements  of  what  is 
to  be  grown,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  I find  the  lower  inlet  ventilators 
may  be  about  2 ft.  Gin.  deep,  top  ventilators  2ft.,  the  width  of  both,  of 
course,  corresponding  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  rafters — that  is,  in  a sash- 
bar  roof  about  5 ft.,  in  a sash  roof  about  4 ft.  In  sonm  vineries  and  fruit 
houses  these  ilimensions  may  be  increased.  “Hit  and  Miss”  ventilators 
may  soiiietimos  be  emjiloyed  in  brick  walls  immediately  in  front  of  hot-water 
(lipes,  eitlier  in  conjunction  with  vertical  lights  or  wliere  none  exist ; or  for 
lotting  cold  air  into,  or  hot  air  out  of,  the  spaces  bidow  the  beds -of  forcing 
houses.  All  ventilators  should  fit  closely  and  butt  against  fillets,  not  merely 
HO  that  the  rain  may  not  drifl  in  when  they  are  closeil,  but  also  that  the 
bouse  may  bo  fumigated  with  ease  when  this  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  mode  of  <q)oning  tlio  ventilators  next  claims  our 


Fig.  37.— Front  AVall  of  Vinery,  Arched. 


depending  often  upon  the  particular  views  of  the  gardener ; but  the  usual 
practice — for  roofs  at  any  rate — is  to  stretch  the  wires  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion, that  is,  parallel  with  the  rafters  and  sashbars.  In  this  way  they  help 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  roof,  and  enable  painting  and  repairs  to  be 
more  easily  effected  than  wires  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters.  One  very 
good  way  of  fixing  these  wires  is  the  following : — Suppose  we  have  a lean-to 
roof  to  deal  with  ; take  two  flat  iron  bars,  turned  edgewise,  and  suspend 
them  at  back  and  front  by  holdfasts  at  intervals,  bolted  through  the  back 
wall  and  into  the  front  mullions ; then  at  the  necessary  intervals  stretch 
wires  by  means  of  raidisseurs  to  these  two  bars.  The  wires  can  thus  be  at 
short  or  long  or  irregular  intervals  along  the  bars  ; or  at  any  time,  and  as 
frenuently  as  desired,  the  distance  apart  of  the  wires  may  be  altered  ; or  in 
a few  minutes  they  may  be  removed  altogether.  This,  as  you  will  see,  is  a 
much  better  plan  than  fixing  wires  separately  and  permanently.  The  avire 
Tised  may  be  about  the  thickness  known  as  No.  12,  B.W.G.,  and  may  be 
suspended  at  about  10  to  12  inches  under  the  roof. 

If  the  house  be  a span  instead  of  a lean-to,  the  flat  bars  will  require  to 
bo  held  fast  to  the  mullions  on  each  side,  and  the  wires  strained  between 
them,  after  being  passed  through  eye-bolts  screwed  to  the  ridge  plate,  or, 
what  is  better,  taken  over  an  iron  bar  suspended  at  the  [proper  distance 
from  the  ridge. 

Wires  against  a vertical  wall  are  better  horizontal,  however,  than 
vortical.  Such  wires  may  be  placed  about  ton  or  twelve  inches  apart,  each 
wire  fastened  to  a staple  at  one  end,  and  to  a “ raidissour  ”,  at  the  other, 
passing  through  guiding  eyes  driven  into  the  wall  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
edt.  The  length  of  wire  which  may  be  strained  in  this  way  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  terminal  holdfasts,  but  from  100  to  150  ft.  may  be 
strained  with  ease.  There  are  other  modes  of  fixing  training  wires,  but 
tliey  lire  scarcely  so  advantageous  as  the  foregoing.  There  is  the  three- 
wire  system,  also  another  system  in  which  wires  aro  strained  on  rods  held 
between  rigid  standards  unsupported  liy  and  iudoiiendent  of  tho  roof. 
Wood  trellis  is  also  used  against  walls  of  greouhousos  for  suat.ainiug 
creepers,  and  in  front  of  staging  to  mask  liot-water'pipos.  When  employed, 
wooil  trellis  should  be  lixed  in  panels,  or  at  any  rate  in  pieces  which  can 
easily  bo  removed  for  cleaning,  painUng,  i^c. 

'I'o  refer  to  painting  reminds  mo  that  t his  is  by  no  means  an  uniuqHir- 
1 lint  part  of  greenhouse  construction.  'I’o  commenco  willi,t,lio  woodwork 
should  bo  well  soasonod  and  thoroughly  dry  beforo  any  pain  is  appliod. 
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Any  woodwork  prepared  at  a distance  from  its  destination  sliould  ho  well 
primed  before  it  loaves  the  simps.  Before  it  is  fixed  those  parts  wliieh  come 
in  contact  with  brickwork,  and  which  cannot  afterwards  bo  acoessihlo,  such 
ns  the  under  part  of  cills,  the  back  of  wall-plates,  &c.,  should  bo  well 
painted  with  good  oil  colour.  After  the  woodwork  is  fixed  it  should  bo  well 
painted.  In  all,  no  fewer  than  four  coats  of  good  oil  colour  should  bo 
employed.  The  best  liuishing  colours  for  horticultural  work  are  stone 
colour  and  white.  Bright  prominent  colours  should  never  bo  employed  in 
either  growing  or  show  houses.  Such  colours  are  certain  to  artistically  kill 
all  the  plants  and  llowers,  and  we  must  alw.ays  remember  that  it  is  after  all 
the  rich  colouring  of  foliage  and  llowers,  not  the  colour  of  woodwork,  which 
wo  wish  to  make  prominent. 

Horticultural  buildings  h.avo  very  trying  atmospheric  inlluonces  to 
contend  against;  therefore  protection  by  periodical  painting  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Supposing  houses  are  properly  painted  when  they  are  ereoted, 
they  should  have  one  coat  outside  within  at  least  a year ; after  this,  two 


coats  outside  and  in  every  three  years.  When  new  panes  of  glass  are  put  in 
the  woodwork  left  bare  by  the  operation  should  be  painted. 

In  none  of  the  diagrams  to  which  I have  already  drawn  attention  is  a 
provision  shown  for  enabling  the  roots  of  vines  and  fruit  trees  to  have  an 
outside  as  well  as  an  inside  border.  As  a vinery  or  a house  with  such 
borders  possesses  several  distinctive  features,  I will  give  you  a few  notes 
regarding  the  construction  of  a vinery.  Although  some  authorities  advocate 
an  inside  vine  border  only,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous  to 
allow  the  border  to  be  outside  as  well  as  in,  and  to  do  this  you  require 
either  to  build  the  front  wall  of  your  vinery  on  arches  (Fig.  37)— the  crown 
of  the  arch  being  just  under  the  soil — or  to  support  the  front  part  of  your 
vinery  on  short  iron  pillars  at  intervals  (Fig.  38),  the  spaces  between  the 
pillars  from  the  wood  and  glass  work  down  to  a little  under  the  level  of  the 
soil  being  filled  by  slabs  of  slate. 

The  roots  of  your  vines  must  only  feed  upon  such  soil  as  you  prepare  for 
them.  The  drainage  of  your  border  must  also  be  eflScient.  If  the  natural 
soil  be  too  retentive,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  accomplishing  the 


Fig.  39.— Section  of  Border  of  Vinerv. 

A Outside  Border;  A',  Inside  Border;  BB,  Drains;  C,  Rubble;  D,  Concrete; 

’ E,  Front  Wall  on  Arches  F,  Path  supported  by  Piers  at  intervals 

purpose,  you  must  prepare  the  bottom  of  your  border  in  something  like 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  39. 

First  a layer  of  concrete,  then  a layer  of  rubble,  with  perhaps  some 
small  transverse  drain-pipes  ; then  turf  to  prevent  the  compost  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  rubble,  then  the  soil  of  the  border  itself. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a rubble  bottom  will  be  sufficient 
for  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a barrier  for  the  roots,  in  which 
case  of  course  the  concrete  layer  will  not  be  required ; but  I mention  the 
concrete  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  important  it  is  that 
the  border  should  be  well  drained.  About  three  feet  is,  I am  told,  a 
very  fair  depth  for  a border,  and  the  total  width  may  equal  the  width  of 
the  house.  The  layer  of  rubble  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  in 
accordance  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  in  draining.  In  some  instances  the 
border  may  be  carried  right  up  to  the  back  wall,  especially  when  a back 
border  is  required  for  wall  trees.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  from 
a cultivator’s  point  of  view,  that  root  action  shall  not  be  checked  by  the 
exposure  of  part  of  the  border  to  cold  air,  then,  as  mentioned  before,  you 
can  either  have  the  whole  of  the  vine  border  inside  the  house,  or,  what  is 
better,  protect  the  outside  border  by  matting  or  some  such  non-conducting 
substance  from  frost  and  cold  rain,  or  even  by  simple  lights.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  advocated  to  run  hot- water  pipes  through  or  under  vine 
borders;  but  this,  I apprehend,  you  will  scarcely  ever  find  necessary.  In 
planning  your  vinery  it  is  advisable,  if  you  can,  to  have  part  at  least  of 
your  border  above  the  ground  level.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  span 


houBos,  but  thoy  are  not  so  Buitable,*in  consequence  of  length  of  rafter 
required  ami  Biiiall  inside  border. 

Next  to  the  vinery,  the  house  which  is  perhaps  most  frequently 
required  by  the  gardener  is  the  forcing  houBO  proper.  I mean  a house  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots 
requires  to  bo  raised. 

Fig.  40  shows  a usual  form  of  such  a house.  In  this  form  the  materials 
of  which  the  bed  is  composed  are  raised  to  the  necessary  temperature  by 
hot- water  pipes  placed  underneath  them.  Sometimes  the  pipes  go  through 
tho  bed  itself,  a layer  of  rubble  keeping  the  soil  from  actually  touching  the 
pipes.  Tho  former  is  however  perhaps  a better  plan  to  adopt,  as  in  this 
case  tho  pipes  may  bo  fitted  with  vapour  troughs  and  water  placed  in  them 
as  required,  instead  of  the  necessity  of  pouring  water  on  the  toi>  of  the  bed, 
tho  pipes  being  more  accessible.  Cold-air  inlets  can  be  more  easily 
fitted  in  the  outer  wall,  or  warm-air  outlets  in  the  inner  retaining  wall,  if 
tho  pipes  pass  through  an  air  space  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  diagram. 
In  fact,  1 have  known  the  pipes  under  the  bed  do  duty  for  heating  the  air 
in  the  house  as  well  as  the  soil  in  the  bed ; but  I need  not  tell  you  it  is  much 
better  to  have  the  pipes  for  atmospheric  heat  separate  from  those  for  bottom 
heat. 

The  paths  in  horticultural  buildings  may  be  composed  of  stone,  slate, 
bricks,  tiles,  concrete,  or  wood.  The  most  favourite  solid  path  is  a tile  one. 
Builder’s  ordinary  6 in.  or  9 in.  red  and  buff  Staffordshire  tiles,  carefully 
laid  diagonally  in  cement,  upon  a good  bed  of  concrete,  form  at  reasonaable 
cost  a very  neat,  durable,  easily-cleaned,  and  agreeable-looking  path.  If 
such  a path  does  not  come  against  a dwarf  wall,  an  edging  such  as  a stone 
curb  or  edging  tiles,  of  which  there  are  several  standard  patterns,  must  be 
used.  Failing  this  path,  or  in  positions — such  as  on  an  inside  vine  border, 
where  a permanent  path  cannot  be  laid — a very  suitable  strong  lattice- wood 
path  may  be  easily  constructed  of  battens — say,  4|  in.  by  1 in— laid  trans- 
versely on  quartering,  with  f in.  spaces  between,  and  a neat  nosing  on  each 
edge. 

2 ft.  9 in.  is  a very  good  width  to  allow  for  a path  in  a growing  house ; 
3 ft.  is  perhaps  better  if  you  can  afford  to  have  it.  If  you  are  very 
much  cramped  for  room,  2 ft.  6 in.  only  may  be  occupied  by  the  path.  Less 
than  this  however  I should  never  advise. 

In  very  large  ranges  of  buildings  3 ft.  6 in.  may  be  taken  for  )a  path. 
You  must  be  guided  however  by  the  fact  whether  you  have  staging  or  any 


similar  obstruction  rising  2 ft.  or  2 ft.  6 in.  high  on  each  side  of  you,  or 
whether  you  have  an  open  path,  such  as  ii  a vinery. 

Next  week  I hope  to  commence  with  0 rather  more  interesting  part  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  that  connected  with  ornament,  design,  and  conservatories 
or  showhouses. 


jpiaitts,  f lotticrs,  aub  jTruits. 

♦ 

Aruncus  astilboides  (Florist  and  Fumoloijlst,  pi.  54.»). — A very  fine  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  the  name  of  which  will  for  a time  perplex  collectors.  It 
should  be  observed  therefore  that  this  is  a fine  form  of  our  old  friend  Spirwa 
aruncus,  but  separated  from  the  genus  Spirrea  to  figure  under  a new  genus, 
Aruncus. 

New  Gloxinias  (Fl.  and  Pom.,  1881,  pi.  550).— A grand  lot,  one  of  which 
is  named,  this  being  Chimick  White,  a chaste  flower  of  the  most  perfect  form 
and  waxy  texture,  the  colour  snow-white. 

Teopa)oliim:  Empress  of  India  (Fl.  and  Fom.,  1881,  juf.  551). — A splendid 
annual  in  the  way  of  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  but  the  flowers  come  later  and  are 
a deeper  colour. 

Tomato  Early  Fillbasket  (Fl,  and  Pow.,  552).— A very  fine  smooth 
spherical  fruit  raised  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham.  It  is  of  a large  size,  of  a 
light  red  colour,  the  plant  robust  and  remarkably  fruitful. 

Lilium  Parryi  (P/.  Po«!.,  553).— A Californian  species,  the  flow'ers 

smallish,  yellow  with  red  spots. 

Lilium  polyphyllum  {Fl.  and  Pom.,  553). — An  Indian  species,  the  flowers 
elegant  in  form,  greenish  with  stripes  of  purple. 

Peach  Waterloo  (Fl.  and  Tom.,  554). — A fine  early  peach  of  American 
origin.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round,  with  deep  suture  and  short  nipple, 
whitish  green  in  the  shade,  purple-crimson  in  the  sun  ; flesh  greenish  white, 
melting,  vinous,  clinging  slightly  to  the  pale  yellow  stone. 

New  Dahlias  {Fl.  and  Fom.,  pi  5Z5).— Pioneer,  a grand  dark  self  of  the 
finest  form  and  of  average  size  ; the  plant  dwarf  and  free.  The  colour  is  dark 
maroon,  but  it  is  so  richly  shaded  that  it  appears  to  pass  into  black.  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  a large  and  handsome  tipped  flower,  a little  wanting  in  form,  but 
very  showy,  and  the  colouring  pure  and  fresh.  The  ground  is  white, the  florets 
lightly  tipped  with  deep  crimson.  Both  raised  by  the  Eev.  C.  Fellowes. 

Plum  The  Archduke  {Fl.  and  Fom.,  556).— A fine  late  plum,  as  large  as 
the  Diamond,  equally  good  for  table  or  culinary  use  ; the  colour  deep  purple 
with  a delicate  bloom.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  hears  abundantly.  Eaisedby 
Mr.  Eivers. 

Plum  Eeine  Claude  du  Comte  Hathem  {Fl.  and  Fom.,  556). — A medium- 
sized spherical  fruit  of  a reddish  purple  colour  and  the  finest  table  quality. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  makes  a good  orchard  standard.  It  is  of  Hungarian 
origin 
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EAISING  SEEDLING  NARCISSI. 

First  catch  your  hare,  and  then  you  may  cook  him.  The  paper  published 
Marcli  11  was  intended  to  warn  the  lovers  of  narcissi  in  good  time  that 
seed  should  not  be  looked  for  as  a matter  of  course,  but  must  be  laboured 
for,  and  then  it  may  be  reckoned  on  to  a certainty.  My  clumps  of  Ajax 
section,  both  single  and  double,  began  to  flower  on  the  1st  of  March 
clusters  of  the  typical  Pseudo-narcissus,  as  well  also 
of  Wobihs  and  Nanus,  made  conspicuous  shining  nuggets  of  gold  on  the 
dark  ground  of  the  border.  You  have  of  course  only  to  watch,  and 
work  and  wait,  and  your  seed  is  secured.  But  such  words  are  worthless, 
and  1 use  them  only  because  I would  show  how  vain  is  the  system  of 
your  horticultural  penny-a-liner  who  gets  up  articles  to  order.  Yes  • 
there  may  be  some  sweet  spots  in  the  world  where  a man  may  manipulate 
narcissus  blooms  in  the  open,  with  a thick  mat  for  his  knees,  and  a gift  of 
patience  surpassing  that  of  .lob,  to  keep  his  hands  from  failing  and  his 


should  bo  covered  with  canvas  in  the  way  of  a tulip  bed  ; for  bv  this 
mode  of  procedure  the  plants  are  kept  perfectly  hardy,  and  have  all  the 
winds  to  blow  upon  them,  except  when  the  hybridizer  for  his  own  com- 
fort  lets  the  canvas  drop,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  secures  for  himself  a 
little  shelter. 

As  there  are  practical  men  always  treading  on  the  verge  of  the 
Impossible,  so  in  raising  seedling  narcissi  some  enthusiasts  will  sail 
near  the  eye  of  the  wind.  And  in  truth  wonders  may  be  done  in  this 
way  by  the  man  who  means  it.  There  is  yonder  a clump  of  daffodils  in 
flower.  Very  well.  If  it  is  intended  to  put  pollen  on  them  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  trumpets,  the  hoop  petticoats,  the  incomparables 
the  Macleas,  and  some  others  that  have  the  stamens  in  regular  order  on 
filaments  of  the  same  length,  ripen  their  pollen  before  the  stigmas  of  the 
same  flowers  are  ready  to  receive  it.  Therefore  self-fertilization  is  un- 
likely, and  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  the  forcible  opening  of  the 
flower  and  the  excision  of  the  stamens  usually  practised.  We  have  to  watch 


NARCISSUS 


LEEDSI  EXPANSU.S. 


head  from  leaping  off  his  shoulders.  The  man  who  moans  it  will  hybridize 
his  narcissi  under  cover,  for  to  do  the  work  in  the  open  is  simply  to 
expose  yourself  to  sure  destruction  in  the  climate  of  London,  or  any- 
where round  about.  The  east  winds  and  the  Lent  Lilies  usually  come  in 
together,  and  to  make  a study  of  those  flowers  needs  (save  in  the  most 
favoured  p<arts  of  these  isles)  an  iron  constitution. 

You  may  deal  with  them  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  the  raiser  of 
seedling  tulips,  who,  it  may  bo  proper  to  say,  would  do  well  by  treating 
the  narcissi  .as  he  treats  the  tulips,  and  they  would  probably  reward  him 
in  the  same  liberal  manner,  although  differently  as  regards  details.  In 
the  case  before  us  we  have  a very  limited  r.ango  of  colours,  whereas  in 
tulips  the  range  of  colours  is  almost  unlimited.  Tlowever,  as  regards 
the  mechanical  business,  the  first  step  in  my  opinion  is  to  ensure  comfort 
for  the  operator.  And  to  this  end  a certain  number  of  selected  sorts 
should  bo  potted  up  in  a liberal  manner  to  be  (lowered  under  glass,  or  a 
bed  or  beds  should  bo  devoted  to  them,  and  in  the  flowering  season 


for  the  ripening  the  stigma,  and  having  pollen  re.ady,  wo  must  be  ro.ady 
to  apply  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tazott.as  and  the  poets’  daffodils  have 
their  filaments  in  two  rows  of  unociual  lengths,  and  the  longest  protrude 
and  ripen  at  the  same  time  as  the  stigmas,  the  short  stamens  ripening 
subsequently,  and  serving  to  fertilize  the  late  stigmas  of  other  flowers,  or 
as  a reserve,  in  case  of  accidonts,  for  their  own  associated  stigmas.  Tlius 
the  tazettas  and  true  daffodils  are  adapted  for  self-fertilization,  and  the 
removal  of  the  stamens  may  bo  recommended  in  tho  case  of  special  sorts 
selected  to  bo  crossed  for  seed  bearing. 

80  far  tho  work  is  comparatively  simple.  You  must  learn  by  obser- 
vation how  to  collect  tho  pollen  and  apply  it,  and  what  follows  ro(i|uiros 
only  tho  exorcise  of  common  sense.  But  a radical  diflioulty  occurs  in  tho 
long  season  over  which  tho  flowering  of  tho  several  sections  extends.  \Ve 
have  Oorbularia  in  (lower  in  Fobrnary,  and  Ajax  in  March, and  I’oeticua  in 
tho  month  of  May,  and  according  to  all  ordinary  modes  of  procedure  it 
is  com2)arativoly  easy  to  save  their  pollen  and  apply  it  to  tho  later 
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llowors.  Ihit  to  rovorso  tho  procoss  somo  extraordinary  procedure  must 
be  adopted.  How  are  we  to  obtain  pollen  of  the  latest  for  the  fertilization 
of  tho  earliest  1 Clearly,  wo  may  force  one  section  and  retard 
another,  and  this  will  bo  easy  in  proportion  to  tho  nearness  of  their 
natural  seasons  of  lloworinpf,  and  dillicult  in  proportion  to  tho  remoteness 
of  their  several  seasons.  The  pollen,  when  secured,  may  bo  kept  for 
three  months  in  folds  of  tinfoil,  or  what  is  called  “ silver  paper,”  or  in 
glass  phials.  It  should  bo  removed  with  a dry  camel’s  hair  pencil,  and 
m cases  whore  crossing  is  reduced  to  a system  the  samples  should  be 
labelled,  that  tho  history  of  each  cross  may  in  duo  time  bo  truthfully 
recorded.  IIow  long  the  pollen  may  bo  kept  without  loss  of  vitality 
appears  not  to  be  known.  It  would  be  somewhat  of  a surprise  perhaps 
if  it  should  prove  capable  of  imprisonment  for  eight  or  nine  months 
without  harm,  and  even  that  may  bo  within  the  region  of  the  possible. 
Tho  probable  consequences  of  late  pollen  carried  forward  for  fertilizing 
tho  earliest  llowors  may  be  guessed  on  the  instant.  We  should  be  enabled 


and  hero  it  is  from  I’hilip  Miller,  who  speaks  after  tho  maanor  of  one 
who  has  worked  out  tho  routine  ho  has  thus  described.  Tho  extract  is 
from  the  “ (lardonor’s  Dictionary,”  second  edition,  17.T5. 

“ I shall  first  lay  down  tho  method  of  propagating  these  flowers  from 
seeds,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  for  increasing 
them  from  offsets,  with  the  manner  of  treating  tho  roots  to  produce  strong 
flowers. 

” You  must  be  very  careful  in  saving  your  seeds  to  gather  none  but  from 
such  flowers  as  have  good  properties,  and  particularly  from  such  only  as 
have  many  flowers  upon  a stalk,  that  flower  tall,  and  have  beautiful  cups  to 
their  flowers ; from  such  you  may  expect  to  have  good  flowers  produced. 
But  if  you  sow  ordinary  seed  it  is  only  putting  yourself  to  trouble  and 
expense  to  no  purpose,  since  from  such  seeds  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  pro- 
curing any  valuable  flowers. 

“ Having  provided  yourself  with  good  seeds,  you  must  procure  either  some 
shallow  Cases  or  flat  pans  made  on  purpose  for  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
which  should  have  holes  in  their  bottoms  to  let  the  moisture  pass  off 


to  fertilize  Corbularia  and  the  earliest  of  the  trumpets  with  the  pollen  of 
the  latest  forms  of  Poeticus,  a thing  not  likely  to  occur  in  nature,  and 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  has  not  been  accomplished  by  man.  The  work 
of  one  year  would  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  and  the  chances  appear  at 
present  very  much  in  favour  of  success. 

It  is  evident  in  the  complexion  of  the  newer  seedlings  that  not  only 
have  the  best  known,  but  some  of  the  least  known,  species  been  employed 
in  their  production.  There  are  many  traces  of  Montanus  (Galanthoides) 
and  Macleayi ; but  of  Odorus,  Dubius,  and  Tazetta  we  have  not  noticed 
any  traces.  As  for  Corbularia,  it  seems  to  be  necessarily  shut  out,  but, 
as  we  never  know  where  are  the  boundaries  of  the  possible,  we  may  hope 
the  next  earnest  worker  will  discover  the  way  to  compel  it  to  yield  new 
forms,  and  perhaps  establish  a section  having  the  characters  of  a species. 

All  that  follows  is  sufficiently  simple.  No  one  capable  of  raising  the 
seed  would  be  much  perplexed  about  raising  the  plants.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  go  to  one  of  the  old  masters  for  a lessc  n in  this  business, 


these  must  be  filled  with  fresh  light  sandy  earth  about  the  beginning  of 
August  (this  being  the  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  most  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers),  which  must  be  levelled  very  even;  then  sow  the  seeds 
thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them  over  with  fine  sifted  light  earth  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  the  cases  or  pans  in  a situation  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  sun  till  about  ten  o’clock,  where  they  should 
remain  until  the  beginning  of  October,  when  they  must  be  removed  into 
a warmer  situation,  placing  them  upon  bricks,  that  the  air  may  freely  pass 
under  the  cases,  which  will  preserve  them  from  being  too  moistl 

“ They  should  also  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  but  screened  from  the  cold 
north  and  east  winds,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  April, 
by  which  time  the  plants  will  be  up,  when  you  must  carefully  dear  them 
from  weeds ; and  if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  they  must  be  frequently 
watered : The  cases  should  also  now  be  removed  into  their  former  shady 
position  ; for  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  will  be  too  great  for  the  youno- 
plants.  ” 

“ The  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  plants  are  decayed,  you  should  take 
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off  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  earth  in  the  cases  (which  by  tliattime  will  have 
contracted  a mossiness,  and,  if  suffered  to  remain  will  "reatly  injure  the 
youni' roots),  observinff  not  to  take  it  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  roots;  then 
sift  some  fresh  lif'ht  earth  over  the  surface,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  roots  : The  same  should  also  bo  re2)eated  in 
October,  when  the  cases  are  moved  into  the  sun. 

“ During  the  summer  season,  if  the  weather  should  prove  very  wot,  and  the 
earth  in  the  cases  appear  very  moist,  you  must  remove  them  into  the  sun  till 
the  earth  be  dry  again ; for  if  the  roots  receive  much  wet  during  the  time  they 
are  inactive,  it  very  often  rots  them ; therefore  you  must  never  give  them 
any  water  after  their  leaves  are  decayed,  but  only  place  them  in  the  shade, 
(as  was  before  directed). 

“ Thus  you  should  manage  them  the  two  first  seasons,  till  their  leaves  are 
decayed  the  second  summer  after  sowing,  when  you  should  carefully  take 
up  the  roots,  which  may  be  done  by  sifting  the  earth  in  the  cases  with  a 
tine  sieve,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  easily  separated  from  the  earth  ; then 
having  prepared  a bed  or  two  of  fresh  light  earth,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  your  roots,  you  should  plant  them  therein  at  about  three  inches 
distance  every  way,  and  about  three  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 

“ Those  beds  should  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the'ground  in  proportion 
to  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  which,  if  dry,  three  inches  will  be  enough,  but  if 
it  be  wet,  they  must  be  raised  six  or  eight  inches  high  and  laid  a little 
rounding  to  shoot  off  the  wet.” 

Miller  reckons  the  complete  cycle  of  growth  from  seed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  floral  character  to  comprise  a series  of  five  years. 
But  within  three  years  an  operator  would  obtain  a pretty  clear  indication 
both  of  the  tendency  and  the  value  of  his  labours.  S.  H. 


THE  GLOEIES  OF  TROPICAL  VEGETATION. 

By  John  E.  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Massachusetts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eussell, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  tropical  fruits  and 
flowers. 

Some  time  ago  he  spent  several  years  on  the  isthmus,  which  has  no  special 
name,  extending  seven  hundred  miles  from  Yucatan  to  Darien.  This  differs 
from  any  other  part  of  the  tropics.  We  speak  of  Southern  Georgia  and 
Florida  as  subtropical,  and  of  the  leeward  and  windward  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  as  thoroughly  tropical,  but  all  these  are  exposed  to  cold  blasts 
from  the  north,  which  carry  such  a chill  that  in  Cuba,  where  there  was  no 
fire  except  in  the  kitchen,  and  no  means  of  keeping  warm,  he  went  to  bed  to 
escape  the  effects  of  a “norther.”  Central  America  is  beyond  cold  blasts. 
The  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  never  chilled,  and  the  climate  of  Central 
America  does  not  vary  more  than  five  or  six  degrees  ; the  lowest  the  speaker 
had  noticed  was  75  deg.  and  the  highest  in  the  shade,  82  deg.  Here  we 
consider  such  a temperature  agreeable  and  equable,  and  the  speaker,  when 
sweating  on  the  hills  of  Worcester  county,  under  a higher  temperature,  had 
longed  for  the  tropical  sun  of  Central  America  to  cool  off  in.  There  is  never 
a blast  there  that  can  destroy  vegetation. 

Though  the  isthmus  is  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  wide,  it 
possesses  a great  diversity  of  climate.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  it  rains  every 
day,  while  fifteen  miles  inland  the  rainy  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in 
November.  The  rain  does  not  fall  incessantly,  but  so  regularly  every  day 
that  the  hour  can  almost  be  fixed,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  picnics 
or  horticultural  exhibitions  without  fear  of  interruption  from  the  weather. 
These  table  lands  are  the  inhabited  lands  of  Central  America.  The  speaker 
was  much  interested  in  the  remains  of  ancient  races  found  in  these  countries 
— cities,  palaces,  and  hieroglyphics  which  could  have  been  made  only  by  a 
highly -civilized  people.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  explorer  meets  the 
images  of  forgotten  gods,  and  almost  expects  their  worshippers  to  reappear. 

The  temperature  of  this  region  is  about  that  of  a conservatory  here,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegetation  language  utterly  fails  to  describe. 
A single  plant  will  present  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  lilac  or  rhodo- 
dendron, with  gay  bulbous  and  other  flowers  beneath,  and  vines  all  over,  and 
orchids  interspersed.  The  climate  and  soil  produce  indigenous  plants  of  the 
greatest  value  to  mankind,  among  which  are  maize  and  the  castor-oil  plant, 
which  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Mr.  Eussell  next  gave  a description  of  particular  plants,  beginning  with 
the  pine-apple.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  manner  of  growth  of  this  so-called 
fruit,  which  is  not  a fruit  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
botanically  is  described  as  a multiple  or  collective  fruit,  the  constituent 
flowers  having  become  sterile  and  seedless,  and  all  their  parts,  along  with  the 
bracts  and  the  axis  of  the  stem,  blending  into  a fleshy  and  juicy  mass.  The 
pine-apples  sold  here,  which  are  necessarily  plucked  before  they  are  ripe,  will 
not  compare  with  those  ripened  and  eaten  m the  tropics.  They  can  be  grown 
of  equally  good  quality  in  hothouses  here,  and  the  speaker  had  seen  in  Covent 
Garden  ATarket,  London,  as  fine  pine-apples  as  ever  were  grown  in  the  tropics 
— large,  fleshy,  thin-skinned,  and  juicy.  In  the  tropics  every  one  can  raise 
them,  and  they  are  exceedingly  useful  fruits.  They  may  be  said  to  bo  drunk 
rather  than  eaten.  They  are  chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  sugar,  oranges, 
and  lemons  added,  and  some  add  cane  rum  or  Fi'cnch  brandy.  As  there  is 
no  ice  there,  the  mixture  is  cooled  by  swathing  the  jar  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
wet  woollen  cloths  and  hanging  it  in  a draught.  The  spirit  extracts  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  cooled  champ.agno  is  added,  and 
then  is  the  time  to  drink  it. 

'I'he  most  prominent  feature  of  tropical  vegetation  is  the  palm  tree.  No 
trees  are  more  vnlu.able  ; none  are  more  beautiful,  romantic,  .and  dreamy. 
'I'he  comparatively  small  plants  seen  in  conserv.atortes  here  can  give  but  little 
idea  of  their  beauty  anti  grandeur.  Tiie  cocoa  palm  is  at  once  the  most 
bttautifiil  and  valuable  of  all.  When  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground  it 
springs  up  in  the  form  of  along  narrow  leaf,  the  typo  of  the  monocotylodonous 
Tdants,  and  ultimately  rises  to  a great  height  : the  speaker  had  seen  them  a 
hiindreil  and  twenty-live  feet  or  more  in  lutight.  They  have  no  branchos,  but 
blt»HSom  for  ever.  A single  tree  will  yield  fifteen  or  twenty  t|uarts  of  juice, 
from  whi'di  jialm  wine  is  maile.  Besitlcs  the  use  of  the  fruit  for  food  and 
other  purposes,  the  leave, s are  used  for  thatching  roofs,  and  tho  outer  shells 
of  the  nuts  alfonl  fibre  for  conlago.  Altogether,  it  is  tho  most  glorious  and 
valiialde  proiluetion  of  the  tropics. 

'i'he  eocoa  nut  palm  is  not  indigenous  in  Central  America.  Tho  most  valu- 


able indigenous  production  is  the  cacao  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  chocolate 
is  prepared,  'rhe  description  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  the  drinks 
used  by  the  natives  indicate  that  this  was  early  known  to  them.  'I'he  cacao 
tree  grows  about  as  large  as  a moderate-sized  plum  tree,  and  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  'I'liey  are  raised  in  nurseries,  and  afterwards  planted  in  orchards, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  a banana  is  set  to  shade  the  young  cacao  tree,  until 
it  is  five  or  six  feet  high.  Most  tropical  plants  when  growing  wild,  must 
spring  up  in  the  shade,  and,  consequently,  when  raised  by  art,  they  must 
have  shade  afforded  them  artificially.  At  intervals  in  the  orchards  is  planted 
a tree  called  “ madre  de  cacao”  (mother  of  cocoa)^  a species  of  Erytlirina,  or 
coral  tree.  It  sheds  its  leaves  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  during 
the  wet  season  flames  out  into  crimson  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
gladiolus,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  completely  cover  the  tree.  It  thus 
affords  abundant  shade  during  the  whole  year ; and  to  give  this  shade  to  the 
cacao  trees  is  the  object  in  planting  it.  On  the  plantation  of  the  Lacayo 
family,  “ Las  Malaccas,”  the  “ mother  trees,”  are  old,  and  more  than  seventy 
feet  high,  and  in  May,  the  first  rainy  month,  are  all  in  gorgeous  blossom. 
When  these  trees  are  seen  from  an  elevated  position,  mixed  with  the  green 
of  the  banana,  a cacao  orchard  affords  a sight,  not  merely  of  beauty,  but  of 
wealth.  The  flowers  of  the  cacao  tree  itself  are  borne  in  bunches,  and  are  of 
a delicate  pinkish  white.  The  trees  are  very  infertile,  producing  only  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces  of  seed  in  a year.  'The  seeds  are  borne  in  a pod 
shaped  very  much  like  a cucumber,  and  are  embedded  in  a nulpy  substance 
which  is  very  pleasant  to  eat,  and  this  is  known  to  the  monkeys,  which  give 
the  proprietor  of  an  orchard  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  protect  his  trees  from 
them.  No  one  here  has  ever  tasted  pure  chocolate.  No  substance  in  the 
world  bears  so  much  extension ; a very  small  quantity  will  impregnate  with 
its  flavour  a great  deal  of  arrowroot,  or  similar  harmless  substances  ; or  fats, 
such  as  oleomargarine.  The  Nicaragua  cacao  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
French  chocolate  manufacturing  firm  of  “ Menier  ” acquired  a large  tract  of 
land  in  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  producing  it.  'The  native  method  of 
preparing  the  cocoa  is  by  putting  it  in  gourds  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  with 
some  tine  corn  meal,  and  stirring  it  with  a stick,  when  it  rises  above  the 
mouth  of  the  gourd  in  a foam  stiffer  than  that  of  strong  ale.  It  is  almost 
always  drunk  cold.  The  word  “chocolate”  is  derived  from  two  native 
words,  ehoco  and  latl,  the  former  of  which  resembles  the  noise  made  by  stirring 
the  chocolate  in  the  gourd — a very  pleasant  sound  to  hear  when  riding  up  to 
a house  on  a hot  day — and  the  latter  signifies  “drink.” 

Coffee  was  introduced  very  early  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation. 
It  is  cultivated  in  orchards,  like  the  cacao,  and  the  blossoms,  which  are 
always  on  the  tree,  have  an  indescribably  delicious  fragrance,  so  that  a walk 
in  a coffee  plantation  in  a moonlight  evening  is  most  delightful.  It  requires 
seven  years  from  the  Iplanting  of  the  orchard  to  get  a crop.  The  seed  is 
enclosed  in  a pulp  like  that  of  a cherry.  Formerly  this  pulp  was  separated 
from  the  seed  by  hand  after  drying,  but  machines  have  been  invented  for 
doing  the  work,  which  have  much  reduced  the  price  of  eoffee.  Each  berry 
has  two  seeds,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  flattened  on  the  sides  where  they 
come  together,  like  half  a cherry-stone.  The  so-called  “male  berry  ” is  pro- 
duced when  one  of  the  two  embryos  is  abortive,  and  is  raised  on  compara- 
tively arid  soils,  at  higher  levels. 

The  cactus  is  always  present  in  Central  America — sometimes  inconveniently 
so.  It  forms  a positive  fence,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  western  man 
who  wanted  a fence  “horse  high,  bull  strong,  and  pig  tight.”  No  animal 
ever  bites  a cactus  ; sometimes  they  bloom  magnificently,  and  some  of  the 
species  bloom  at  night.  A species  of  upright  columnar  growth  is  used  to 
make  corrals  for  cattle,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  stems  crowd 
together,  forming  a solid  wall  a foot  or  two  in  thickness.  If  it  is  too  high 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  and  then  the  plants  bloom  all  over  with  gorgeous 
scarlet  flowers. 

In  the  great  forests,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  is  the  most  wonderful 
display  of  air  plants.  They  grow  in  every  place  where  they  can  possibly 
fasten  their  roots  on  the  trees.  The  speaker  saw  in  a conservatory  a short 
time  previous  a plant  valued  at  hundreds  of  dollars,  which  the  owner  told 
him  had  been  in  bloom  for  seven  months;  but,  in  that  climate  without  a 
season,  they  grow  with  a vigour  and  luxuriance  which  cannot  be  equalled  in 
conservatories.  The  vigour  of  the  cactus  is  such  that  you  can  set  bounds  to 
the  forest  with  it,  and  along  the  pathway  between  cactus  hedges  grow 
begonias  and  abutilons  in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion.  The  portulaca, 
jasmine,  and  tuberose  are  common  weeds.  The  fragrance  is  indescribably 
delicious.  The  vanilla  of  commerce  is  an  orchid  which  is  cultivated,  and  likes 
a cooler  climate,  but  there  are  other  species  of  that  genus  which  grow  wild, 
and  when  their  seeds  ripen  they  fall  and  decay,  and  add  their  fragrance  to 
that  of  the  flowers.  But  there  is  one  tree  whoso  fragrance  overpowers  that 
of  the  tuberose  and  jasmine  ; it  is  known  as  the  “ bedbug  tree,”  and  has  an 
odour  like  that  of  ten  thousand  tavern  bedsteads.  Fuchsias  hang  from  the 
trees  in  great  strings,  and  the  speaker  in  passing  under  them  had  cut  down 
thousands  with  his  riding  whip. 

But  the  most  striking  scene  is  when  the  convolvulus  gets  its  opportunity. 
Some  enormous  mahogany,  or  other  tree,  becomes  a prey  to  gigantic  vines, 
which  climb  up  and  strangle  it,  and  the  tree  dies  but  cannot  fall,  and  becomes 
covered  with  great  broad-leaved  plants  which  root  in  its  substance.  But  at 
length  a tropic  gale  takes  it  over,  and  the  ruins  form  a vast  mound,  covering 
perhaps  an  acre,  among  which  birds  drop  convolulus  and  other  seeds,  and  if 
you  walk  out  early  in  tho  morning  you  find  it  all  alive  and  ablaze  with  blos- 
soms, but  in  an  hour  tho  gorgeous  show  haS  faded. 


Eui’iiort.ia  tilui.ifeha,  a plant  indigenous  to  Queensland,  is  men- 
tioned by  The  Colonics  and  India  as  a remedy  for  asthmatic  and  bronchial 
affections.  “An  ounce  of  the  leaves  placed  in  two  qu.arts  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  simmer  till  tho  cpiantity  is  reduced  to  one-half,  will  afford  a 
medicine  which,  taken  a wine-glassful  at  a time  twice  or  thrice  a day,  will 
relievo  tho  most  obstinato  case  of  asthma,  as  well  as  coughs  and  ordinary 
chost  affections.” 


TlTllOAT  imilTATIOV.— Sori'iu'SR  lunl  ilryncHS,  llckllnff  anil  irrItiilUm,  iiiiliicing  ('OURh 
anil  lUl'ectiiiK  tlio  viiicii.  li’i'v  thuHO  Nyiii|itimiR  use  K|i|ih'.r  Ulyooi'imi  .IniulioH.  (ilyciMine,  in 
tlii'Ro  aurfiialile  ciMifoction.s,  lieing  in  pioxiinily  tn  llio  rIhiiiIh  at  Hui  innmont  iliey  me 
iixcltmi  liy  tile  net  ef  Miiekiiiir,  lieemmm  netively  lienllnK.  Hel'l  only  in  iioxoH,  71'l.  nnil 
iH.  1 ,iii.,  Inlielleil,  ‘'.lAlMKH  Kith  AM'  (lo.,  Ilonm'i'imtiiio  (liemistH,  l.emlon,"  A letter 
reeelveil  : " Uentlenieii,  it  limy,  ]ieilin|in,  intereNt  yen  te  knew  tlmt,  after  nn  extenileil 
Iriai,  I linvo  foniicl  yeur  (Jlycerine  .liijnlieH  ef  ceniidernl'le  lienellt  (witli  or  willient 
ineillcnl  treatinent)  in  niinoat  nil  ferina  ef  tlirwnt  illHeiiHe.  Tliey  Heften  iiml  rlonr  the 
velea.— VeniH  fnitlifnlly,  (loiiDON  llol.MKH,  I.. Ji.O.l'.K.,  Hunior  I’liyaidan  In  lliu 
Muiiicil'al  Tlirimt  nnil  liar  Inllrnmry."-  lAliv  r.  | 
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Sl’RlNG  WORK  [N  TITR  ROSR  GARDEN. 

By  .J.  C,  Claukh. 

Prunino. 

No  doubt  many  peoplo  will  have  pruned  their  rose  trees  by  tho  time 
these  remarks  are  published,  but  I may  tell  them  that,  except  to  secure  a 
few  early  floAvors,  early  ])runing  cannot  be  recommended.  Tho  last 
week  in  hlarch  is  soon  enough  to  prune  roses  that  are  grown  as  standards 
and  dwarfs,  and  those  pruned  then  will  make  a more  satisfactory  growth 
and  produce  finer  individual  flowers  than  trees  or  bushes  pruned  early  in 
tho  same  month. 

In  pruning  roses  care  should  bo  taken  that  the  several  varieties  are 
treated  according  to  their  individual  requirements.  Some  families  of 
roses  require  much  closer  pruning  than  others,  and  as  a general  rule  all 
strong-growing  roses  should  bo  pruned  very  moderately,  and  the  weak 
growers  severely  ; such  varieties  as  Celine  Forestier  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
are  generally  pruned  too  much.  Standard  roses  when  pruned  by  an  in- 
experienced hand  are  generally  cut  into  tho  shape  of  a mop  instead  of 
the  middle  of  the  head  being  well  thinned  out  to  fully  expose  the  main 
branches  to  the  light  and  air.  In  comparing  the  numbers  of  flowers 
produced  by  roses  in  beds  with  their  shoots  pegged  down,  after  the  points 
have  been  taken  off,  with  those  borne  by  closely-pruned  dwarfs  and 
standards.  I begin  to  think  we  prune  our  roses  too  much,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  neatness  and  the  desire  to  obtain  a few  fine  flowers. 

Staking  and  Tying. 

Standard  roses  should  now  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  require  new  stakes  or  ties.  The  old  ties  should  be  looked 
to  where  the  stakes  are  sound,  to  see  that  they  are  not  injuring  the  bark. 
Many  a standard  rose  has  been  killed  by  a ligature  of  wire,  which  is  the 
w'orst  material  that  can  be  used  for  tying  up  trees.  The  best  tying 
material  for  roses  is  strong  tar  cord,  and  the  best  supports  for  standard 
roses  are  the  twisted  iron  stakes  that  any  ironmonger  will  supply.  It  is 
very  important  that  newly-planted  roses  be  staked  securely,  for  if  the 
wind  is  allowed  to  rock  them  about  it  will  do  the  roots  serious  injury. 
Dwarf  roses  also  should  have  a short  stake  put  to  them  if  the  position  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  exposed.  I find  a stake  about  fifteen  inches 
long  standing  about  eight  inches  above  the  surface,  and  a strong  tie  to  the 
principal  branch,  a great  assistance.  In  the  case  of  pegged-down  roses 
the  branches  should  be  pegged  down  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and 
where  the  branches  are  more  than  required  to  cover  the  surface  cut  some 
of  the  weakest  shoots  away.  Strong  growths  should  be  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  Pegs  cut  out  of  the  pea-sticks  that  have  been  used  one 
season  are  better  than  iron  pegs.  Roses  growing  on  walls  or  fences  that 
have  not  had  attention  must  be  seen  to  without  any  delay,  or  they  will 
sufi’er  severely. 

Mulching  and  Manuring. 

Roses  are  much  benefited  by  a heavy  mulching  of  half-rotted  hotbed 
manure,  which  should  be  applied  early  in  April.  Where  the  plants  stand 
in  lines  the  whole  of  the  surface  should  be  covered  to  a depth  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  where  they  are  in  beds  on  the  lawn  the  manure  should 
be  covered  with  a little  fine  soil.  Specimens  that  are  standing  singly 
about  the  lawn  or  in  the  borders  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  If 
the  soil  has  become  close  and  level  through  being  trodden  upon,  stir  to 
a depth  of  two  or  three  inches  before  the  manure  is  spread  over  it,  to 
enable  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  latter  to  pass  more  readily  down 
to  the  roots.  In  the  summer  the  mulching  will  maintain  the  soil  about 
the  roots  in  a more  uniform  state  of  moisture  than  is  usually  the  case 
when  the  surface  is  fully  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  drying  wind. 

Excepting  where  new  plantations  are  to  be  made,  very  little  can  now 
be  done  towards  manuring  established  plants,  but  some  assistance  may 
still  be  given  to  those  in  a weak  condition.  The  beat  course  will  be  to 
take  off  the  surface  soil  to  a depth  of  four  inches  within  a radius  of  twelve 
inches  of  the  stems,  and  then  put  a layer  of  short  fat  manure  in  its  place, 
and  cover  with  a portion  of  the  soil  removed.  In  the  absence  of  a 
suitable  stable  manure  some  of  the  artificial  manures  will  be  found  a 
fairly  good  substitute.  The  best  artificial  that  I have  used  for  roses  is 
Amies’  Chemical  manure.  This  is  less  forcing  than  some  others,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  derive  benefit  from  it  for  some  months  after  it  has  been 
applied.  The  way  we  use  it  is  to  scrape  away  the  surface  soil,  and  then 
give  to  each  plant  three  large  table-spoonfuls.  It  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  about  a couple  of  pints  of  water  applied  to  wash  it  down 
to  the  roots.  The  soil  is  then  replaced. 

Planting. 

Although  I do  not  advocate  the  planting  of  roses  grown  in  the  open 
ground  so  late  in  the  season  as  this,  I do  not  say  it  is  impracticable  ; 
but  as  a rule  November  planting  is  preferable.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  now  the  roses  should  be  lifted  very  carefully,  and  remain  as 
short  a tiine  as  possible  out  of  the  ground.  In  planting,  place  some  fine 
sifted  soil  immediately  on  the  roots,  and  when  the  hole  is  filled  in  the 
soil  must  be  trodden  firm. 

Planting  Pot  Roses. 

Roses  in  pots  maybe  successfully  planted  at  any  time;  but  the  middle 
of  May  is  as  good  a time  as  any  in  the  whole  year.  The  soil  should  be 
made  deep  and  rich  with  manure  and  garden  soil.  I consider  it  a mistake 
for  public  writers  to  assume  that  roses  cannot  be  grown  in  any  other  soil 
than  one  consisting  of  turfy  loam  enriched  with  fat  manure.  Costly 
preparations  are  necessary  in  growing  roses  on  a poor  soil  fit  for  an  exhi- 
bition table,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  formid- 
able arrays  of  details  if  the  flowers  are  only  wanted  for  garden  decoration. 
A walk  round  a country  village  any  day  in  June  will  demonstrate  this. 
Therefore  those  who  like  roses,  and  wish  to  grow  them  as  garden 
flowers,  may  do  so  in  what  is  known  as  an  ordinary  garden  soil.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  soil  will  grow  good  crops  of  potatoes  and  peas,  it  will  be 


good  enough  for  roses.  Those  who  wish  to  plant  roses  out  of  pots  .are 
advised  to  well  stir  up  tho  soil  now,  and  incorporate  with  it  a little  well- 
rotted  m.'inuro,  and  then  it  will  bo  in  good  condition  to  receive  the  plants 
in  tho  month  of  May. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  Tun  Vicar’S  GAiinKNna. 

Redding  Rlan't.s. 

Those  amateurs  who  usually  fill  their  beds  and  borders  with  summer 
bedders  should,  within  a very  few  days,  closely  examine  their  stocks  of 
bedding  plants,  for  tho  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  of  the 
subjects  require  special  attention  to  bring  them  up  to  tho  proper  degree 
of  strength,  and  whether  .any  of  the  stocks  are  short  of  the  retpiired 
numbers.  It  is  yet  practicable  to  propagate  several  of  tho  most  important 
classes,  but  tho  time  that  now  remains  must  be  made  the  most  of,  or  tho 
plants  will  not  bo  large  enough  when  put  out  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect.  Verbenas,  lobelias,  petunias,  and  heliotropiums  struck  now  will, 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May.  But 
ageratums  struck  now  will  be  so  late  in  coming  into  bloom  that  if  the 
stock  is  short  it  will  be  better  to  substitute  some  other  good  subject. 
These  flowers  ought  indeed  to  be  invariably  raised  from  cuttings  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  be  put  into  large  sixties  early  in  March,  and  stopped  two 
or  three  times.  Lobelias,  petunias,  and  verbenas  may  yet  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  a large  packet  of  each  would  enable  the  amateur  to  make  good 
considerable  deficiencies.  For  beds  in  which  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
masses  of  any  one  colour  seedling  verbenas  and  petunias  are  of  immense 
value,  as  they  grow  with  great  vigour  and  bloom  most  abundantly.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  finest  beds  of  verbenas  I have  seen  were 
formed  with  seedlings.  The  zonal  pelargoniums,  which  constitute  the 
most  valuable  class  of  all  the  summer  bedders,  must  have  some  attention. 
Those  still  in  cutting  pots  and  boxes  must  be  potted  off  at  once,  and  they 
should  have  a compost  consisting  of  sound  loam  and  well-rotted  manure. 
Plants  that  were  lifted  from  the  beds  in  the  autumn  and  put  in  sixties 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  a shift  into  five-inch  pots.  If  they  are 
now  well  furnished  with  new  growth  they  will  fully  repay  the  labour 
involved.  Those  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in  the  open  borders  and 
put  into  small  sixties  when  lifted  would  also  derive  much  assistance  from 
a shift  into  three-inch  pots. 

Hardy  Edging  Plants. 

Where  the  beds  are  empty  many  of  tho  hardy  plants  employed  for 
edging  purposes  may  be  planted  with  advantage  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  planting  the  edgings  first,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
outside  of  the  beds  and  the  front  of  borders  of  the  proper  level  before 
commencing.  By  planting  now  the  edgings  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
become  established,  and  the  work  at  the  end  of  May  will  be  materially 
reduced.  But  it  is  not  often  practicable  to  plant  the  edgings  until  the 
beds  are  filled  in  May,  because  of  their  being  occujiied  with  spring  flowers. 
It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  state  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  break  up  old 
bands  of  cerastium  and  other  hardy  subjects,  and  plant  in  nursery  beds. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  to  lift  the  cerastium  now,  and  after  pulling  it 
into  small  tufts  to  plant  in  a bed  of  light  soil  from  four  to  six  inches 
apart  each  way.  By  dividing  now,  trimming  up  the  shoots  a little,  and  then 
planting  in  nursery  beds,  we  obtain  neat  little  tufts  which  can  be  put  out 
more  expeditiously  and  neatly  than  pieces  taken  direct  from  old  bands 
or  blocks.  The  cerastium  flowers  must,  of  course,  be  clipped  off  as  fast 
as  they  make  their  appearance. 

Cyclamens  after  Flowering. 

In  visiting  the  gardens  of  my  amateur  friends,  I often  hear  complaints 
of  the  cyclamens  not  breaking  so  strongly  as  they  should  do.  I also 
occasionally  hear  practical  cultivators  making  similar  complaints.  As 
amateurs  and  gardeners  suffer  in  a similar  manner,  I have  been 
induced  to  refer  to  the  matter  now  because  it  is  only  by  taking  precau- 
tions when  the  cyclamens  are  going  out  of  bloom  that  a strong  growth 
can  be  ensured.  Excepting  old  corms  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  when  they  do 
not  break  freely  in  the  autumn  they  have  been  unduly  taxed  in  the  spring. 
In  some  instances  the  weakness  is  due  to  their  having  produced  a com- 
paratively heavy  crop  of  seed,  and  in  others  to  a too  rapid  drying  off. 
Cyclamens  suffer  very  severely  in  ripening  seed  ; no  plants  more  so,  and 
in  general  collections  it  is  a quite  common  occurrence  to  find  as  the 
leaves  die  off  a dozen  pods  resting  on  the  soil.  They  are  left, 
not  because  the  seed  is  wanted,  but  because  of  its  not  being 
thought  necessary  to  remove  them.  Six  pods  are  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  strongest  example  to  a very  weak  state,  and  experienced  cultivators 
are  careful  to  not  allow  more  than  two  pods  upon  one  plant,  and 
to  nip  off  all  the  others  immediately  they  begin  to  form.  As  a 
very  few  pods  of  seed  will  suffice  for  the  raising  of  a stock,  half  a dozen 
plants  bearing  two  each  will  afford  an  abundant  supply.  Those  from 
which  it  is  not  desired  to  save  seed  should  have  every  flower  removed, 
with  a portion  of  the  stem,  immediately  they  fade.  Too  rapid  drying  off 
is  often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to,  even  if  a 
little  additional  labour  is  entailed.  The  water  supply  should  be  continued 
with  but  little  reduction  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  plants  go  out 
of  bloom,  and  then  it  must  be  lessened  in  a very  gradual  manner  until  it 
can  be  safely  withheld  altogether.  Cyclamens  ought  not  to  remain 
perfectly  dry  for  any  length  of  time.  In  some  seasons  they  are  severely 
attacked  by  red  spider  during  the  drying-off  process  ; and  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  this  pest  it  is  a good  arrangement  to  put  them  in  a frame  on 
the  north  side  of  a wall,  and  to  ventilate  freely.  They  can  then  be 
syringed  freely  and  have  a moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity 
maintained  about  them  when  necessary.  If  the  red  spider  obtains  a 
firm  hold  they  should  be  dipped  in  some  approved  insecticide,  several 
times  if  necessary.  But  the  prudent  cultivator  will  be  careful  to  prevent 
by  a free  use  of  the  syringe  red  spider  or  any  other  pest  becoming 
established. 
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€\jz  3Souse,  ®ariien,  ani)  ^ame  farm. 

♦ 

OXFORD  REVISITED. 

Mother  ! mild  Mother  ! after  many  years— 

So  many  that  tlie  head  I bow  turns  grey— 

Come  I once  more  to  thee,  thinking  to  say 
In  what  far  lands,  through  what  hard  hopes  and  fears, 

’Mid  how  much  toil  and  triumph,  joys  and  tears, 

I taught  thy  teaching  ; and,  withal,  to  lay 
At  thy  kind  feet  such  of  my  wreaths  as  may 
Seem  the  least  withered.  But  what  grown  child  dares 
Offer  thee  honours.  Fair  and  Queenly  One  ! 

Tower-crowned,  and  girdled  with  thy  silver  streams, 

Mother  of  ah  ! so  many  a better  son  ? 

Let  me  but  list  thy  solemn  voice,  which  seems 
Like  Christ’s,  raising  my  Dead  ; and  let  me  be 
Back  for  one  hour— a boy— beside  thy  knee 
January  28  1882.  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.,  in  the  Alhcnmm. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Cage  birds  will  require  constant  attention  just  now  in  the  matter  of  the 
food  and  water  supply,  and  the  circulation  of  air  about  them  to  ensure 

their  maintainance  in  the  best  possible  health.  _ 

The  middle  of  April  is  quite  early  enough  to  commence  the  pairing  ot 
canaries  and  other  of  the  small  birds,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  increasing  their  stock  to  have  their  plans  well 
arranged  before  hand.  The  best  and  least  troublesome  course,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  birds  are  kept,  and  there  is  no  regular  aviary,  is  to 
place  the  birds  selected  for  pairing  together  in  a small  room,  with  a south 
Mpect,  and  fitted  with  several  large  branches  of  trees  in  a somewhat  natural 
mLnertoafiord  suitable  quarters  for  the  nests.  The  window  should  be 
kept  open  and  be  covered  with  strong  wire  netting  of  small  mesh,  h or  nest 
building,  the  birds  will  require  supplies  of  moss,  the  hair  of  cows,  fine  hay, 
lint  wool  cut  up  short,  and  paper  shavings.  When  it  is  necessary  to  pair 
the  birds  in  cages,  these  should  be  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  be  placed 
in  as  quiet  a position  as  possible.  The  cages  should  be  provided  with  nests 
of  turned  wood  or  wicker  work,  and  for  lining  them  the  birds  must  have 
wool,  lint  and  cows’  hair  placed  within  their  reach.  Artificial  nests  may 
also  be  fixed  in  suitable  positions  in  aviaries  and  rooms,  and  supplies  ot  fane 
stuS  for  making  soft  linings  only  provided  for  the  birds.  The  food  supplies 
must  be  carefully  looked  after,  the  water  changed  daily,  and  the  fioor  ot 
cage  or  room  be  well  strewed  with  clean  sand.  Facilities  for  bathing  must 
be  provided,  and  the  importance  of  fresh  air  not  be  overlooked. 

THE  GAEDEN. 

Balsams  must  be  shifted  on  and  kept  warm.  Any  check  by  becoming 
pot-bound  or  for  want  of  water  will  seriously  injure  them.  In  repotting 
have  the  soil  and  pots  warm ; let  the  shift  be  made  quickly , and  water 

'”*Bea'ns\np  Peas.— Sow  for  succession  as  required.  The  marrow  peas 
are  the  kinds  which  answer  best  for  present  sowing.  Dress  the  rows  ot 
beans  and  peas  with  wood-ashes  or  soot  before  moulding  up. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  going  out  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory  to  have 
all  the  remaining  flowers  clipped  off,  all  seeds  removed,  and  after  being  well 
syringed  to  be  shut  up  close  and  warm,  to  promote  a vigorous  growth. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  to  be  potted  off  and  put  in  a moderate  heat  to 
encourage  new  roots.  Use  light  rich  soil.  Tomatoes  wanted  early  may  be 
thrown  into  a blooming  state  by  allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound 
small  sixties  ; as  soon  as  they  show  for  bloom  shift  to 

they  fill  those  pots  with  roots  shift  into  six  or  eight  inch  pots.  Use  stion„ 

light  ..il  at  one,  or  earl,  in  April  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a smart  hotbed,  or  place  them  in  a warm  ^opagating 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  flue  cockscombs  by  cool  treatment.  The 
secret  of  producing  large  combs  on  small  plants,  with  healthy  leaves,  con- 
sists in  porting  them  on  into  larger  and  larger  pots  as  they  require,  each 
time  putting  them  a little  deeper  in  the  soil,  and  maintaining  a moist 

^'^Ton^hTvatory'^^^  moderately  close  while  east  winds  prevail,  or 

the  plants  in  flower  will  suffer.  No  need  for  fire  heat  now  unless  there  arc 
Tnanv  newlv-introduced  stove  plants.  . 

CucuMBEBS. — Newly-established  beds  should  be  carefully  aired  every 
mornin^.  to  let  off  rank  steam  and  prevent  damping.  ^ 

French  Beans  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  have  as  much  air  as  possible, 
and  while  bearing  have  regular  supplies  of  manure  water.  ^^^ings 

Fuchsias  for  exhibition  must  now  have  large  shifts.  Pot  oil  cuttings 
as  soon  as  rooted  : never  suffer  them  to  starve  in  the  cutting  pans,  and  place 
them  in  moist  heat  to  have  a good  start.  A rich  and  rather  open  compost 
must  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  these  graceful  subjects. 

Globe  Artichokes  should,  if  it  is  desired  to  raise  a stock  from  seed,  bo 
sown  in  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  drills  one  foot  apart ; thm  the  plants  to 
nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  in  the  following  spring  transplant  to 
permanent  beds  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Protection  during  winter  with 

litter  or  earth  will  in  some  cases  be  found  desirable. 

TfrUbaleM  Artichokes  should  be  planted  now  on  deeply-Urorked  and 
well-manured  land,  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 

Liliumh  crowing  freely  m good  turfy  peat  should  have  a top  dicssin 
of  half^orten^ow..lung.  Oivo^.lenty  of  water,  and  take  care  the  pots  are 

"^Vrii^hIdViou^  require  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  now 
and  gencraVat^  newly  potted  and  those  --ng 

crowth.  Give  water  cautiously  to  such  as  are  yet  dormant , 
growth  by  sprinkling  water  about  the  floors,  and  keep  a compan  y 
toinneraturo  in  the  several  houses.  1 . 

Onions  require  a good,  rich,  loamy  soil,  but  it  shoitld  bo  deeply  d g, 
sweet  and  well  tmlverrted.  Day  the  land  in  four-feet  beds,  nicely  fanished 
and  sUghtly  convex.  How  in  <lrills  nine  inches  apiirt  as  early  as 
of  tlie^veatlier  will  allow.  Gover  the  seed  half  an  inch,  ii.nd  beat  or  , 
ifrild  v iris  a groat  advantage  if  U.e  bed  can  bo  ««vored  with  a couple  j 
inchM  of  the  charcoal  from  a “smoth.T”  previous  to  sowing,  tor  this  will 
save  the  crop  from  maggot  and  nourish  it  immensely. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  bo  carefully  managed  while  the  fruits 
are  stoning.  Any  excess  of  fire  heat  or  water,  or  cold  draughts,  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  fall  at  that  critical  period.  As  they  commence  swelling  after 
the  stoning  period,  the  heat  may  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  trees  have 
frequent  syringings.  , . , . . j 

Parsley.— Make  at  least  two  sowings,  for  parsley  is  always  in  demand 
fora  well-kept  kitchen.  The  best  times  for  the  sowings  are  March  and  June. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  m.xnured,  and  the  plants  thinned  out 
in  time  to  promote  a vigorous  pfrowth.  In  August  or  September  a plantation 
from  the  June  sowing  should  be  made  on  a warm  sheltered  spot,  where  the 
plants  will  be  likely  to  survive  the  winter,  for  dried  parsley  is  a poor 
substitute  for  the  fresh  green  herb. 

Sweet  Herbs  to  be  sown  and  planted.  The  majority  of  these  do  best 
on  raised  banks  of  sandy  earth  in  the  full  sun. 

Winter  Greens.— Sow  seed  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and 
Savoy  for  main  crops.  Drumhead  Savoy  sown  in  February  will  now  want 
pricking  out  to  strengthen. 

Wall  Trees  must  have  protection  of  some  kind  in  all  except  the  most 
favoured  districts.  If  any  pruning  or  nailing  has  been  neglected  see  to  it 
at  once. 

THE  HOME  FARM. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  lay  down  any  portion  of  the  horne  farm  with 
artificial  grasses  the  work  must  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  as  this  is  the  most 
suitable  period  of  the  year  for  sowing  them  on  heavy  land,  and  a capital 
time  for  sowing  on  light  soils.  It  is  essential  in  selecting  grasses  to  give 
preference  to  sorts  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  On  cool  moist  land 
Italian  rye-grass  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  but  on  hot  dry  soils  it  is 
useless.  As  a sewage  crop,  and  for  deep  soils  irrigated,  this  fast-growing 
nutritious  grass  has  no  compeer.  But  on  dry  calcareous  or  sandy  soils,  and 
especiaUy  in  a dry  climate,  and  generally  speaking  in  the  East  of  England, 
clovers  take  the  lead,  and  are  invaluable.  For  sowing  with  barley  a mixture 
of  10  lbs.  red  clover,  5 lbs.  white  clover,  and  5 lbs.  yellow  suckling  will 
answer  on  a soil  fairly  well  adapted  for  clovers.  This  may  be  cut  for  hay 
twice  a year,  but  requires  careful  handling  because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
leafy  part  to  fall  in  the  making.  General  prescriptions  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicity  trusted,  because,  if  the  mixture  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  soil  it  will 
not  o-ive  a satisfactory  result;  therefore  it  is  of  much  importance  to  obtain 
the  seed  of  houses  of  standing,  even  if  there  is  a slight  difference  in  the  c<^t 
as  compared  with  that  offered  in  the  market  without  any  guarantee.  The 
difference  in  the  produce  is  the  matter  of  chief  importance,  and  those  who 
are  reaUy  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  paying  crops  will  take  care 
to  secure  the  best  seed  obtainable,  even  if  they  pay  a little  higher  price  for 
it  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  worst. 


PROPAGATING  AND  PREPARING  DAHLIAS. 

The  great  exhibition  of  dahlias  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  next  bids  fair  to  fully  justify  the  labours  of  the  promoters, 
and  prove  one  of  the  most  important  floricultural  events  of  Die  year. 
Already  we  hear  of  cultivators  being  stimulated  to  further  efforts,  and  ot 
amateurs  and  professionals  who  have  not  as  yet  grown  dahlias,  beyond  a 
few  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden,  making  preparations  for 
taking  them  in  hand  with  a view  to  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms. 
How  manv  of  these  new  growers  will  put  in  an  appearance  at  Sydenham 
and  take  high  honours  yet  remains  to  be  seen  ; but  it  is  quite  safe  to 
predict  that  we  shall  have  splendid  stands  of  bloom  froin  cultivators 
whose  names  are  practically  unknown.  We  may  certainly  depend  upon 
all  the  well-known  growers  taking  an  active  part  in  the  combat,  and  we 
mav  be  well  assured  that  the  residents  in  the  home  counties  wffl  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  dahlias  in  larger  numbers  and  finer  condition  than 
for  many  years  past.  It  is  now  a long  time  since  we  have  had  a really 
good  display  of  dahlias  within  the  metropolis,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  becLse  there  has  been  no  show  in  London  for  soine  years  past  that 
dahlias  are  neglected.  At  no  time  in', their  history  have  they  been  grown  so 
extensively  as  they  now  are.  Nearly  all  the  provincial  societies  ho  ding 
exhibitions  during  August  and  September  make  some  provisions  for  these 
and  seldom  indeed  are  the  classes  otherwise  than  well  filled.  Very 
frequently  the  prizes  are  contested  with  so  much  spirit  that  entries 
in  five  or  six  classes  suffice  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  a large  tent.  The 
display  which  formed  part  of  the  great  exhibition  at  Manchester  last 
aiitunm  aftbrds  the  best  evidence  that  could  possibly  be  desired  upon 
this  point,  for  it  was  so  large  and  good  as  to  surprise  the  visitors,  and 

growers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  represented. 

Those  who  would  make  their  mark  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at 
Sydenham,  or  indeed  at  shows  of  minor  importance,  must  very  soon 
niake  a beginning,  and  from  the  time  of  so  doing  they  must  give  the 
plants  careful  attention,  and  carry  out  the  various  details  at  the  right 
moment  The  work  of  immediate  importance  at  the  present  moment  is 
Srpropw^  pr»p«,»lion  of  tho  .took  M»y  oultiv.lor.  ^ 
the  Lno  these  remarks  appear,  have  taken  their  first  crop  of  cuttings, 
but  there  is  yet  sulficient  time  to  start  the  roots  and  take  cuttuigs, 
nrovided  it  is  made  the  most  of.  To  begin  very  early  is  a mistake. 
Line  growers  start  the  roots  in  February,  strike  the  cuttings  in  a high 
temperature,  and  then  put  them  into  small  pots,  lu  wliioli  they  remain 
nntU  planted  out.  The  result  of  the  practice  is  a stock  of  half-starved 
plants  that  require  several  weeks  to  recover  before  they  can  oominonoo 
to  make  a vio-orous  growth.  When  the  propagation  is  delayed  until  too 
late  a puriod  the  plants  do  not  have  time  enough  to  attiim  to  a proper 
b\zo  and  as  in  the  case  of  those  struck  very  oar  y and  subjected  to  a 
starving  process,  a loss  of  time  is  experienced.  I like  to  have  the  cnttiiigs 
; true  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  as  they  then  have  about 
two  months  to  prepare  for  tho  border.  Oiiltivatora  who  l.ave  a stock  of 
drv  roots  will  of  ooiirso  sot  tliem  to  work  tor  tho  production  of  "todv, 
blit  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  or  are  dosirous  ot  adding  any  of  the 
ostabliBhod  varieties  to  their  oollootioii,  will  have  to  consider  whother  it 
will  bo  better  to  buy  dry  roots  now  or  young  plants  m May.  My  prao  100 
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8 to  buy  Iho  dry  roots  (uul  raiao  tlio  stock  niysolf,  as  I can  pjrovv  llio 
plants  on,  and  have  tliom  in  tlio  boat  possible  condition  for  putting  out 
at  too  end  of  May.  This  practice  ia  a good  one,  and  can  bo  rocoin- 
luondod  as  well  worthy  of  general  adoption.  Tliose  who  from  any  cause 
would  rather  buy  young  plants  may  bo  advised  to  mike  their  purchases 
early  in  May,  and  shift  into  throe  or  live  inch  pots  immediately  they  are 
received.  Tlie  nurserymen  are  compelled  to  keep  them  in  the  smallest 
pots  possible,  luid  when  dahlias  remain  in  thumbs  until  the  last  they  are 
certainly  iiot  in  the  best  condition  for  becoming  established  quickly. 
The  shifting  of  a few  dozen  plants  is  not  a heavy  task,  and  the  growth 
made  from  the  first  will  amply  re])ay  any  labour  that  may  be  incurred. 

^ In  starting  the  dry  roots,  a temperature  ranging  from  05  deg.  to 
70  deg.  is  the  best,  and  there  is  no  more  suitable  place  for  them  thaii  on 
a mild  hotbed.  J>ut  they  may  bo  started  in  any  structure  in  which  the 
temperature  is  suitable.  They  can  bo  put  separately  in  pots  or  several 
together  in  boxes.  ^ I prefer  shallow  boxes  about  two  feet  in  length  and 
fifteen  inches  in  width,  as  they  can  be  placed  in  melon  and  cucumber 
pits  without  interfering  with  the  permanent  occupants.  A little  soil  is 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  roots  are  placed  upon  it  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and  suflicient  soil  is  packed  between  them  to  reach 
the  base  of  the  old  stem.  It  matters  not  how  close  they  are  together, 
and  to  facilitate  their  arrangement  in  the  boxes  the  tubercles  may  be 
s.iortened  one-half.  A moderate  watering  should  be  given  to  settle  the 
soil  between  the  roots,  and  subsequently  the  soil  must  be  maintained  in 
a nice  moist  state.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  the  roots  are 
phmed  in  a light  or  shady  position,  because  the  shoots  will  be  removed 
and  formed  into  cuttings  before  they  ■will  have  time  to  become  drawn. 
It  13  the  practice  with  some  growers  to  propagate  their  stocks  by  dividing 
the  roots  ; but  it  is  not  so  good  a plan  as  striking  the  cuttings. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  oft  wdien  about  three  inches  in  length 
rather  close^  to  the  base,  and  after  the  two  lower  leaves  have  been 
removed  bo  inserted  singly  in  small  sixties.  In  preparing  the  pots  fill 
them  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  small  crocks,  and  then  fill 
with  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
proportions.  Insert  the  cuttings  rather  firmly,  and  after  giving  them  a 
good  sprinkling  of  water  place  in  the  propagating  or  melon  pit,  or  in  a 
shady  corner  of  one  of  the  forcing  houses.  A brisk  bottom  heat  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance,  and  where  practicable  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  their  depth  in  a hotbed  or  in  the 
material  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  cuttings  are  rather  liable  to  damp 
oft,  and  water  niust  in  consequence  be  applied  with  due  care  ; the  soil 
should  be  kept  just  moist,  and  the  cuttings  be  sprinkled  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  flagging.  Shading  with  paper  or  canvas  will 
be  necessary  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  suflicient  air  must  be  admitted 
to  maintain  a pure  atmosphere.  Cuttings  obtained  from  roots  started  in 
a low  temperature  can  be  struck  under  a handlight  placed  in  a warm  and 
shady  corner  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

When  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  shift  them  into  large  sixties  or 
five-inch  pots  ; the  latter  are  the  best  when  the  space  can  be  spared. 
In  some  districts  pots  intermediate  between  the  two  sizes  mentioned  are 
manufactured,  and  known  as  fifty-fours,  a.nd  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  daltlias  find,  otlier  plants  of  rathei'  largo  growth.  Xt  is  a good  prac- 
tice,  when  the  cuttings  are  struck  early,  and  the  time  and  space  will 
permit,  to  put  them  first  into  three-inch  pots,  and  when  they  have  filled 
these  with  roots  to  shift  into  others  six  inches  in  diameter.  Very  strong 
examples  are  obtained  by  taking  this  course.  In  all  cases  employ  a 
substantial  compost,  a mixture  consisting  of  loam  three  parts  and  old 
hotbed  manure  one  part  being  perhaps  the  best.  They  will  require  to 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a few  days  after  they  are  first  potted,  and  then 
to  be  hardened  off  and  placed  in  a frame  in  which  they  can  be  efficiently 
protected  from  frost.  When  hardened  sufficiently  to  bear  the  exposure 
without  injury  draw  the  lights  off  altogether  during  the  day,  provided 
the  weather  is  genial,  for  a sturdy  short-jointed  growth  is  not  less 
essential  than  a strong  one.  The  stock  must  be  well  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  especially  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  small  pots,  and 
after  they  are  well  rooted  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  strength  will  be  most  beneficial. 

An  Old  Dahlia  Fancier. 
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r-Abl  LONDON  FLORICULTUHAL  SOCIETY.— SPRING 
EXimUTION,  March  21  to  23. 

1 HR  sjning  exliiliition  of  this  important  and  ably-managed  society  was 
hold  on  Tuesday  last  and  the  two  following  days  in  the  Row  Institute,  and 
in  extent  and  the  excellency  of  the  production  was  fully  up  to  the  average  . 
Ihe  spacious  hall  in  which  the  plants  were  arranged  was  not  perhaps 
quite  so  crowded  as  in  some  of  the  previous  years,  but  it  was  well  filled, 
and  the  general  effect  was  remarkably  rich  and  tasteful.  The  great 
features  of  the  show  were  formed  by  the  hyacinths  and  tulips,  which  are 
invariably  staged  ia  splendid  style  at  Bow  ; and  narcissi,  cyclamens,  and 
general  collections  were  staged  in  largo  numbers,  and  in  a condition  that 
left  but  little  to  be  desired. 

Chief  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  hyacinths,  which  of  themselves  made  a 
large  and  attractive  display,  were  Mr.  J.  E.  Roberts,  Mr.  C.  Parker,  and 
Holtaui.  In  the  class  for  eif^hteen  hyacinths  Mr.  Roberts  was  first 
with  a magnificent  collection,  the  spikes  large  and  the  foliage  good,  and 
Mr.  C.  Parker  was  second.  For  twelve  a silver  medal  was  offered  as  the 
first  prize,  and  this  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Parker  with  a collection  in  which 
the  spikes  were  remarkable  for  their  massiveness  and  the  foliage  for  its 
was  a capital  second  with  finely-developed  examples, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  was  third.  A silver  medal  was  also  offered  as  the  premier 
.ward  in  the  class  for  nine  hyacinths,  and  this  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
Holtam  with  specimens  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order ; Mr.  Dann 
was  a good  second.  Mr.  Holtam  was  also  successful  in  taking  the  first 
prize  in  the  open  class  for  six.  In  the  division  limited  to  growers  who  have 
not^  taken  a first  prize  at  the  society’s  shows,  Mr.  Dann  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  prize  for  six  hyacinths,  and  Mr.  E.  Squire  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  three  and  the  second  for  six  ; Mr.  R.  C.  Parvin  was  second  for 
three  and  third  for  six.  Although  the  flowers  in  the  several  collections  were 
not  equal  to  those  staged  in  the  other  divisions,  they  were  remarkably  good, 
and  gave  promise  of  the  exhibitors  eventually  proving  formidable  competitors 
in  the  open  classes. 

The  tulips  were  contributed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  a brilliant 
display  of  colour.  For  eighteen  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a pot,  Mr.  C.  Parker 
was  first  with  a collection  remarkable  for  its  evenness  and  the  splendid 
development  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Parker  also  occupied  the  post  of  honour 
in  the  class  for  twelve  with  even  finer  flowers  ihan  those  in  the  larger 
collection,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  J.  Holtam,  and  Mr. 

P who  were  second,  third,  and  fourth  respectively.  For  nine  pots 

of  tulips  Mr.  J . Holtam  was  first  with  an  even  and  thoroughly  good  collec- 
tion. In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  Dann  and  Mr.  J.  Holtam  were  the  prize- 
takers,  in  the  order  of  their  names  j and  for  three  pots  Mr.  E.  Squires  was 
first. 


In  the  classes  for  narcissi,  which  are  invariably  presented  in  fine  con- 
dition, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  J.  Holtam  were  the  leading  exhi- 
bitors, taking  first  for  nine,  six,  and  three  pots  respectively.  The  premier 
award  for  two  boxes  of  lily  of  the  v.alley  was  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
staged  this  beautiful  flower  in  excellent  style.  The  first  prizes  for  a collec- 
tion of  bulbs  and  a collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  unlimited  in  numbers, 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Parker  for  groups  which  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  general  effect.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of  bulbs  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  pots  Mr.  Dance  was  first  with  a beautiful  group,  in 
which  the  cyclamens  were  especially  good  ; Mr.  Hare,  who  was  second, 
also  had  an  admirable  collection.  For  a collection  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  specimens,  Mr.  Roberts  was  a capital  first,  and 
Mr.  Craig  a good  second.  The  first  prizes  for  two  azaleas  and  three  ferns 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hare  for  excellent  examples.  The  prizes  for  twelve 
pots  of  bulbs  were  keenly  contested  by  Mr.  Dance,  Mr.  Dann,  and  Mr. 
Holtam,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  In  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  six  miscellaneous  plants  Messrs.  Dann  and  Parvin  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  arrangements  throughout  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character, 
and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  executive.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
Robert  Oubridge,  Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mr.  George 
Gordon. 


-^gricolo  ’ is  the  title  of  a monthly  illustrated  paper  devote 
to  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  Italy.  The  conductor  is  Dr.  I 
Luc^etti,  of  the  University  of  Bologna  ; and  the  publishing  office  is  at  i 
laPiatti,  Milan.  In  the  number  before  us,  the  principal  articles  are  o 
varieties  of  wheat  and  the  saffron  crocus.  The  rural  industries  of  th 
Italian  peninsula  very  much  need  the  stimulus  that  a few  good  paper 
might  contribute  to  them,  and,  in  any  case,  they  are  at  present  almos 
without  literary  representation. 

A Wat  out  op  the  Difficulty.— A certain  farmer  in  the  county  c 
Durham  once  bought  some  bone-dust  to  be  put  upon  a field  on  his  fc4n 
nfiLw  Til®  secret  came  ou 

t to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  spreading  th 

same,  had  emptied  it  all  down  an  old  pit  shaft  in  the  field.  This  reminds  u 
Sedgwick,  the  geologist.  He  had.  as  the  result  0 
much  labour  in  a stone  quarry,  secured  a grand  lot  of  fossils,  and  entruste* 

station.  The  carrier  groanei 
under  the  weight,  but  soon  saw  a way  out  of  the  difficuity.  He  emptied  th 
road-side,  irndwhen  he  reached  the  railway  station  filled  it  agai; 

a The  Professor  was  astonished  when  on  reaching  horn 

he  discovered  the  contents  of  his  bao-  “ 


publR;'*ttot^thereTs^u^'ii^J^Tj^^^  5 ceatury’s  experience  has  taught  tl 

derii3atolo»istrt«t!fv^n,f  Toilet  Soap  possessed  of  these  merits  combined.  Emiuei 
aermatoiogists  testify  that  there  is  but  one  Soap  which  so  cleanses  the  skin  thst  T 

wt^™  eco"^?ze"rt"one  ^so^n M^ical  oTcers  ofVealth  eveJ 
Teek  a nns^  hafh  f P''®jentive  of  infectious  disease.  Householders  wl 

everywhere  Ask  for  WRIGHTS  tar  bathroom.  It  can  be  bougl 

lljivT]  WRIGHTS  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  and  refuse  worthless  imitations 


The  Lighting  op  Private  Houses  by  Electricity  is  the  problem 
of  the  day.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  with  the  lighting  of 
theatres  and  other  large  interiors  as  a subject  for  experiment,  but”  for 
lighting  the  commonplace  dwelling  house  there  is  as  yet  a question  before 
us.  That  we  shall  in  our  ordinary  home  experience  have  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  electric  light  no  one  doubts,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  but  a 
work  of  time.  But  mere  words  do  not  assist  us  when  we  want  a clear 
strong  light  that  will  not  poison  the  atmosphere,  as  gas  has  always  done 
and  always  must  do.  We  want  the  electric  light  in  the  dining  and 
drawing  rooms  at  once,  and  we  ask.  Who  can  provide  us  with  the  healthy 
luxury  1 We  have,  by  invitation,  seen  the  suite  of  apartments  fitted  up 
in  connexion  with  the  Electric  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the 
Domestic  Electric  Lighting  Company,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  one  part 
of  the  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved.  That  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
largest  chamber  may  be  lighted  by  electricity  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner  is  demonstrated.  But  then  the  Edison  lights,  that  are  so  safe, 
so  moderate  in  their  lustre,  and  apparently  so  manageable,  are  kept  in 
action  by  steam  power,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  a private  dwell- 
ing, unless  it  be  a ducal  castle  or  a royal  palace.  In  what  way  the 
company  propose  to  carry  into  effect  for  universal  advantage  the  splendid 
scheme  that  is  illustrated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  we  do  not  know,  and  for 
the  present  we  can  only  suppose  it  will  be  by  means  of  accumulators, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  are  of  only  tentative  value  for  the  purpose. 
But  that  private  apartments  designed  for  every-day  use  can  be  perfectly 
lighted  by  electricity  is  demonstrated  in  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery,  near 
the  Handel  Orchestra,  and  happy  are  they  who  have  seen  it  for  them- 
selves. 
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VALLOTA  rUUrUUEA. 

A TRAVET.T.HR  repi’osontin"  a trading  house  sees  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  points  of  coiuiucrcial  horticulture,  and  if  ho  is  wise  ho  will  observe 
much  and  say  little.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  see  more  than  I would  wish  some- 
times, and  the  temptation  to  advise  where  advice  might  not  be  palatable  is 
often  so  strong  that  resistanoe  is  almost  painful.  I wanted  to  buy  a lot  of 
the  good  and  old  Vallota  purpurea,  and  I found  myself  in  the  same  tix  as 
when  some  years  ago,  as  I reported  to  you,  I wanted  to  buy  Agapxnthus 
iimbellatus.  ; It  will  be  safe  to  say  there  are  no  stocks  anywhere  of  either  of 
these  plants,  although,  generally  speaking,  traders  have  enough  for  their 
ordinary  trade.  And  why  is  Vallota  purpurea  scaree  ? I can  answer  in  a 
word.  Because  it  never  obtains  enough  water  ! When  Nature  has  it  in 
hand  the  plant  is  in  mud,  and  it  thrives,  and  in  fact  is  a rampant-growing 
plant  in  its  native  haunts.  There  is  a tendency  everywhere  to  treat  many 
plants  of  widely  different  habits  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  we  see  batches 
of  vallotas  in  small  pots  starving,  when  they  would,  if  they  could,  run  riot 
with  health  and  strength.  It  is  a plant  that  never  needs  rest,  and  should 
never  be  dry,  and  moreover  should  never  be  severely  conditioned  as  to  root 
room.  Try  the  liberal  rule  with  this  thirsty  plant  and  you  shall  have  growth 
and  flowers  and  plenty  of  stock  either  to  kee})  or  sell. 

Nurseet  Teavellee. 

CHAMELEON  CLUMPS. 

Acting  on  advice  you  gave  me  years  ago  to  make  the  ground  well,  and 
then  plant  well,  and  then  leave  all  alone  for  a few  years,  I have  had  some 
glorious  flowers  at  little  cost,  where,  until  I adopted  your  advice,  we  were 
always  tinkering  and  obtaining  but  little  for  our  trouble.  I had  all  the 
beds  that  border  the  lower  lawn  dug  out  and  liberally  manured,  not  only 
with  stuff  from  the  stable,  but  with  the  contents  of  a grand  old  heap  of 
leaf-mould,  in  which  there  was  abundance  of  grit  from  the  sweepings  of  the 
gravel  walks.  These  beds,  formerly  occupied  with  mop-headed  standard 
roses  and  bedding  plants,  were  then  planted  with  first-class  herbaceous 
plants  in  large  clumps,  with  no  particular  order,  and  yet  there  is  an  order 
that  appeals  agreeably  to  the  eye  in  the  repetitions  that  occur  as  the  seasons 
revolve.  I call  them  chameleon  beds  because  they  change  from  time  to 
time,  and  keep  up  a display  of  flowers  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 
All  the  more  striking  subjects  are  repeated  at  intervals,  but  not  in  a wearisome 
manner — just  enough  to  prevent  any  one  bed  appearing  like  an  odd  man  or 
a servant  out  of  place.  We  have  lots  of  Crocuses  and  early  Tulips  scattered 
throughout,  and  these  therefore  are  repeated.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of 
Hepaticas,  and  several  very  fine  clumps  of  the  lovely  blue  H.  angiflosa; 
The  smaller  Iris  have  been  planted  sparingly,  but  none  of  the  larger  Iris 
have  been  admitted,  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
being  more  properly  border  plants.  The  free-flowering  Iberis  of  the 
shrubby  section  are  repeated,  and  the  common  yellow  Alyssum  the  same  j 
but  we  have  excluded  all  the  Arabis  as  too  weedy,  their  proper  place  being 
on  banks  and  to  fringe  rough  rockeries.  We  have  fringes  of  Polyanthuses 
all  through,  and  clumps  of  Pyrethrums  of  all  colours.  Of  Delphiniums  we 
have  renounced  all  except  the  old  D.  formosum.  The  fiery  Tritoma  is 
repeated  in  clumps  at  intervals,  and  makes  a very  fine  display  with  the 
green  turf  to  assist  it);  but  I would  reject  this  fine  plant  if  I had  not  a great 
space  at  command,  for  it  is  coarse,  and  more  of  a woodland  than  a garden 
flower.  Odd  things  innumerable  are  dropped  in  here  and  there,  but  the 
plants  named  give  the  colour  tone  to  the  series  of  beds,  and  greatly  delight 
us  all  as  we  ramble  about  the  garden.  J.  E.  S. 

ODDMENTS  POPv  THE  FERNERY. 

In  a sunny  nook  in  my  fern  house,  where  there  is  a great  depth  of  peat 
soil  and  a pile  of  rough  rocks  that  I intended  to  plant  with  surface-rooting 
ferns,  lone  day  “stuck  in”  with  finger  and  thumb  a bit  of  Sibthorpia 
europsea  that  a friend  had  given  me.  Time  passed  and  the  pile  of  rocks 
remained  unplanted,  and  I used  to  say  to  myself,  “Next  week  that  corner 
shall  be  finished.”  But  the  “ next  week”  was  like  the  celebrated  “ to-morrow,” 
for  it  did  not  come.  But  the  Sibthorpia  was  there,  and  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  some  seasonable  splashes  from  the  water  engine  when  the  house 
was  treated  to  a general  shower.  And  after  making  a little  spread  in  a 
very  unpretending  way  he  got  hold  of  the  rough  rocks,  and  then  grew  with 
such  rapidity  as  very  soon  to  cover  them.  Now  from  that  pile  the  iiretty 
pale  green  trailer  hangs  down  in  rich  beards  or  festoons  in  such  a delightful 
manner  that  I could  not  disturb  it  on  any  account.  Just  the  same  kind  of 
glorious  growth  I have  obtained  with  the  “ mother  of  thousands,”  the  ever 
beautiful  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  This  “ common  ” plant  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  when  grown  in  a shady  fern  house,  and  the  sunniest  part  of  the 
house  suits  it  best.  The  richness  of  its  leafage  and  the  delicate  beauty  of 
its  myriads  of  flowers,  that  may  be  likened  to  clouds  of  white  moths, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  only  know  it  as  a pot  plant. 

J E S 

SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

There  are  not  many  hardy  flowers  to  surpass  in  their  season  the  sweet 
williams ; they  have  an  effective  appearance  in  the  mixed  border  and  in 
buds  devoted  entirely  to  them,  and  they  are  more  useful  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  than  is  gencraJly  supposed  to  be  the  case.  For  many  years  1 have 
paid  special  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  in  some  seasons  1 have  had 
several  thousand  plants  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stock  grown  annually  consists  of  seedlings,  and  from  these  a selection  is 
made  when  tlicy  are  in  bloom.  'J’ho  selected  varieties  are  propagated  by 
layers  or  pipings,  and  the  marked  superiority  of  specimens  raised  from 
pipings  is  evident.  I have  had  numbers  of  trusses  fifteen  inches  in 
diameb.T,  tlio  llowers  in  iruiny  instances  measuring  three-qu.'irtors  of  an 
incli  in  diameter.  It  is  necessary  to  cominence  the  work  <;f  propagation 
(iarly  ; in  fact,  the  pipings  should  be  laken  as  soon  as  they  can  bo  had  after 
Die  flowers  are  expajided,  and  the  merits  of  tlio  varieties  correctly  detor- 
mined.  'I'lie  pipings  should  |je  inset  ted  lirnily  in  a cool  a, ml  shady  place  out 
of  doors,  and  ho  sjtrinkled  overliead  as  often  as  may  ho  considered  necessary; 
with  hut  littlo  at  tention  tlnty  ut.riko  very  (piicldy,  iiud  are  ready  for  ti'ansfer- 
ring  to  thoir  permanent  qiiiitters ('arly  in  tho  aulumn.  Sweet  williams  niako 
the  st.rfjngost  growth, and  produce  tho  liiiost  heads  of  Idoom  when  in  a strong 
and  rich  soil. 

The  (Jardiym,  Ilnihl.iiUiiliir,  Dunoon,  'I'iiomas  Lowe. 


March  25,  1882. 


ABUTILONS. 

For  some  reason,  which  I cannot  explain,  the  abutilons  are  not  in  high 
favour  with  the  gardeners  in  the  west  of  England,  yet  they  are  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  they  now  receive.  I wish  that  some  successful  cultivator 
would  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 

I am  f|uite  sure  ^ it  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  a host  of  gardeners  in 
the  west,  if  not  in  other  parts.  Any  information  respecting  the  tempera- 
ture for  tho  winter  months  would  be  especially  valuable,  particularly  if  tho 
advice  would  enable  the  great  body  of  cultivators  to  obtain  such  blooms  as 
recently  came  from  Mr.  S.  Randall’s  nursery  at  Exe  Bridge,  Exeter.  They 
included  a lemon-coloured  flower  with  golden  anthers,  which  was  of  lar'^e 
size  and  of  the  finest  form.  J.  C.  Clarke.  ° 

ASPARAGUS  IN  THE  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Although  the  kitchen  garden  is  the  proper  place  for  the  beds  of 
asparagus,  there  can  be  hardly  a question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this 
esculent  into  the  pleasure  grounds.  When  fully  developed  it  is  perhaps 
quite  unsurpassed  in  elegance,  and  in  autumn,  when  thickly  studded  with 
its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  it  has  a very  effective  appearance.  It  is  certainly 
very  pleasing  when  planted  in  borders  occupied  with  miscellaneous  subjects 
and  dwarf  shrubs.  In  growing  asparagus  in  shrubbery  borders  only  one  or 
two  heads  should  be  left,  the  strongest  to  remain,  and  the  other  to  be  cut 
and  sent  to  the  kitchen  in  the  usual  way.  Established  plants  that  are 
assisted  with  dressings  of  manure  in  the  winter  and  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  summer  will  produce  from  thirty  to  fifty  heads  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  It  is  essential  to  pay  strict  attention  to  staking  and  tying, 
to  prevent  the  shoots  being  injured  by  heavy  rains  or  winds.  When  the 
shoots  are  broken  by  the  wind  the  crowns  are  more  or  less  weakened, 
besides  the  appearance  of  the  plants  being  spoilt  for  the  season.  In 
dry  weather  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  afford  great  assistance  when  the 
new  growth  is  being  made,  but  liquid  manure  will  of  course  be  the  most 
'beneficial. 

The  Gardens,  ButhJeoUidar,  Dunoon.  Thomas  Lowe. 

A CHEAP  ESPALIER  TRELLIS. 

I can  fully  understand  the  difficulty  your  correspondent  “A  New 
Subscriber  ” has  experienced  in  constructing  a cheap  trellis  on  which  to 
train  fruit  trees,  and  will  help  him  so  far  as  I am  able.  I believe  that  a 
trellis  similar  to  the  one  I have  for  raspberries  will  answer  bis  purpose.  In 
constructing  it  I procured  some  oak  posts  about  seven  feet  in  length  and 
three  inches  square.  Holes  eighteen  inches  in  depth  were  dug  nine  feet 
apart,  and  in  these  the  posts  were  put,  and  for  filling  in  broken  bricks  and 
rubble  were  employed  and  well  ramined  in.  Previous  experience  had  con- 
vinced me  that  soil,  however  firmly  rammed,  would  not  hold  them  steadily. 
The  end  posts  are  further  steadied  by  wires  passed  round  them  near  the 
top  and  fastened  to  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  a distance  outside  the 
line  for  the  wire  to  be  at  an  angle  of  about  55  deg.  I tried  to  keep  the 
outside  posts  erect  by  inside  stays  of  wood,  but  found  the  wires  decidedly 
the  best.  I employ  four  wires  for  raspberry  canes,  but  your  correspondent 
would  require  a greater  number  for  fruit  trees,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  put  the  posts  rather  closer  together.  Our  posts  cost  about  four 
shillings  each.  The  wire  is  about  the  thickness  of  telegraph  wire,  galva- 
nized, and  not  very  expensive.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  the  necessary 
staples  for  driving  into  the  posts,  to  hold  the  wires  in  their  places,  and 
raidisseurs  for  drawing  the  wire  tight. 

Cheshire. 


litmtuw. 

— ♦ 

The  Weather  of  By  Edward  Mawley,  F.M.S.,  &c.  (Stanford.) — 

The  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  has  established  a system 
of  reporting  on  the  weather  that  is  at  once  copious  in  detail,  scientific  in 
method,  and  full  of  interest  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  outdoor  industries 
or  meteorological  studies.  Such  labours  are  never  sufficiently  appreciated, 
and  that  perhaps  is  the  main  reason  why  so  few  engage  in  them.  To  all 
students  of  weather  wisdom  we  commend  these  reports  as  of  the  highest 
value. 

I'axton's  Flower  Garden.  Revised  by  Thomas  Baine.s.  Vol.  I.  (Cassell.) 
— The  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  work  is  an 
event  of  some  importance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  horticultural 
literature.  The  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to  b)'  Mr.  Baines  in  his 
revision,  but  in  respect  of  details  many  alterations  have  been  found  necessary. 
The  object  of  the  work  when  first  projected  was  stated  to  be  “to  supply  as 
full  an  account  of  all  the  new  .and  remark.able  plants  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  the  horticulturist.”  Jlnd  this  object  was  admirably 
accomplished  by  Professor  Bindley  .and  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  some  will  say  tastes  have  changed.  M’e  arc  of  opinion  that 
changes  of  taste  are  quite  superficial  and  relate  to  the  mere  froth  of  tho 
world.  The  perception  of  true  beauty  is  not  greatly  affected  by  f.ashion  or 
circumstances,  and  therefore  a plant  that  was  considered  beautiful  thirty  or 
fifty  years  ago  will  bo  in  favour  now  unless,  as  often  h.ap[)ons,  it  has  in  tho 
meantime  been  superseded  by  something  of  its  own  class  of  a far  superior 
character,  fl'hus  on  the  somewhat  secondary  point  of  relative  merit,  a work 
of  this  kind  must  need  revision  if  reproduced.  But  wo  say  times  have 
clunged,  and  they  have  certainly  brought  with  them  important  changes  in 
tho  introduction  of  now  plants  to  cultivation.  'I’hcy  used  to  come  in  a round- 
about way,  and  thoir  numbers  were  few.  Now  they  como  direct,  and  their 
numbers  are  many.  Ilonoo  tho  necessity  for  oaroful  picking  and  choosing 
to  snouro  tho  best  and  ignore  tho  worst,  and  leave  tho  plants  of  middling 
(piality  to  find  their  level.  In  selecting  good  things  for  illustration  and 
desci  iption  Mr.  IJaincs  has  boon  singularly  happy,  but  wo  give  him  no  praise 
for  that  because  ho  has  been  amongst  plants  so  muoh  as  buyer,  grower,  exhi- 
bitor, critic,  and  v.aluator,  that  wo  suspect  it  would  bo  a dillioult  thing  for 
him  to  make  a mistake.  However,  tho  revision  of  I’axton  is  all  that  oan  be 
desired,  and  tho  book  is  creditable  to  all  jiartios  oonoori\od  in  its  |)roduetion. 
h'or  tho  gentleman’s  library  it  is  a woik  of  primary  importanoo,  anil  tho 
gardener’s  library  will  corlaiuly  bo  inoomploto  without  it. 
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DESCiaiTIVK  LIST  OF  150UQITKT  DAHLIAS. 

lly  Max  1)KK(IHN,  Dalilioii/.uclitor,  Kostritz,  (<eriii:iiiy. 

I HAVE  ftUivclu’d  tho  (latoB  of  introjiiction  to  the  varieties  raised  l)v  myself, 
i he  others  liavo  been  raised  clso\vliori'>. 

Vmhtmc  Orhun-l'nvmUe  (1879).— Ptiro  while,  porfeet  shape.  Ileio-hldd 
inehos.  « > ' 

Apoth.  O.  U'ftsvhhii  (1874).— Fine  maroon,  blooms  well  plaeed  and  of  fine 
rosifoim  shape,  lleiifht  42  inches. 

L.  liorsi/tieA-  (1874).— Blood-red,  finely  quilled.  Height  42  inehes. 

/ Lifbsvha-  (1874).-  Intense  brick-rod,  oellular-rosi'form,  free  bloominsr 
Height  40  inches. 

Jlr/ene  Jheyai  (1879).— White  inside  with  delioately-flamod  tips  Heio-ht 
46  niches.  “ 

Commeiz.  IF.  ;(1874),— Maroon-piirplo,  compact  rosiform  flowers, 

froo  blooniin".  Height  40  inches. 

I'ran  Hckne  Kesskrschmidt  (1874).— Milk-white,  free  bloomino-.  Heio-ht 
40  inches.  “ » 

_ Max  Schkif  (1879).— Dark  purple,  good  rosiform  shape.  Heio-ht  46 
inches.  & 

^att  von  Heldreieh  (1879).— Flesh-white,  fine  blooms.  Height  44  inches. 
Dr.  ^ugene  de  Rodiczki/  (1879).— Pale  yellowish  red,  good  colour  and  fine 
tonn.  Heigh c 44  inches. 

Gustav  Wesser  (1875).— Fine  deep  rose  colour,  very  compact  cellular 
blooms,  free  flowering.  Matador.  Height  48  inches.  ^ 

lilac  with  purple  flamed  tips,  splendid 
co.our.  Height  44  inches.  ^ 

(1875).— A very  intense  violet-purple;  a flrst-elass 
variety,  both  in^  colour  and  form.  Height  40  inches. 

(l^TO)-— Pure  yellow,  with  tho  smallest  and 
prettiest  of  miniature  blooms.  Height  40  inches 

Jledtvig  Docgen  (1879).— Light  crimson-purple  with  small  yellow  tips  or 
margins,  rosiform.  Height  46  inches.  P oi 

Alwin  Meyer  (1879).— Dark  crimson-purple,  rosiform.  Heio-ht  44  inehes 
Hei^hMd'inch^  (1879).— Lovely  yellow  tipped  with  fiery  red. 

Korallenrose  (1875). — Dark  cochineal-red.  quilled  rosiform.  Heio-ht  42 
incnes.  a “ 

f;  Height  50  inches. 

U.  ludziGc  (1875).— Crimson-purple  with  white  tips,  fine,  free  bloominr;- 
Matador.  Height  40  inches.  i- . iree  moommg. 

HefhfSiches.'^'^'''^'''  Whitish  yellow,  shaded  with  violet. 

Otto  Freycr  (1879).— Inside  violet,  the  outsides  closely  set.  netals  a ninV-D- 
hlac,  cell-shaped.  Height  48  inches.  ec,  pecais  a pinky 

P.  Mauhach  (1875).— Inside  deep  lake-red,  outsides  of  peculiar  shaned 
petals  a carnelian-red.  Height  40  inches.  ^ 

inclms  (1879). — Bufflsh  red,  abundant  bloomer.  Height  48 

Advocate  Victor  Weiske.  (1875).— Dark  amber,  petals  evenly  edged  with 
greenish  ye  W.  Height  40  inches.  ^ esu  witn 

Ich  hin^scUn  (1875).— Clear  white,  well-defined  violet  centre,  and  tins 
fneh^s''"^^^  same.  A dwarf  Matador  of  the  finest  class.  Height  40 

44  i^ches”^^*”  Miliesky  (1875).— Purple,  dark  shaded  tips.  Extra.  Height 

Frau  Clementine  Rossberg  (1875).— Delicate  pale  straw  colour,  flamed  with 
streaked  and  punctuated  with  rose  colour. 

TT  (1880).— Pine  golden  amber,  outside  a delicate  violet 

Height  50  inches. 

Von  Liipke  (1880). — Beautiful  light  yellow.  Height  44  inches, 
inc^®^'  (1880).— Light  yellow,  with  violet  centre.  Height  48 

kionnenstrahlen  (1875).— Dazzling  yellow.  A Matador  remarkable  for 
colour  and  the  regular  cellular  shape  of  the  petals  of  its  high  harried  and 
abundant  blooms.  Height  40  inches. 

_ Frmzessin  Bhithenreich  (1875).— Lovely  golden  bronze,  interesting  noveltv 
in  colour,  fine  shape.  Height  40  inches.  “ ^ 

/in  ron  Rinkeldy  (1880). — Pure  lilac,  rosiform  Matador  Heio-ht 

40  inches. 

Philip  Eichling  (1880).— Pure  yellow,  fine  form.  Heit/ht  44  inches 
Ilermann  Zindel  (1876).— Vermilion-scarlet,  beautifuf  Matador  Heio-ht 
40  inches. 

John  Fraser  (1876).— Amber  coloured,  yellow  tips,  outsides  of  petals 
shaded  with  violet  on  a tan  ground.  Matador.  Heio-ht  44  inches  ^ 

^etz  and  Co.  (1876).— Sides  of  petals  lovely  purple,  centres  and  tips 
white,  fine  fiower.  Height  40  inches.  it  . ana  tips 

Fraulein  IWm  -Tme  golden  brown,  with  purplish  carmine  margins.  A 
fine  early  sort.  Height  40  inches.  jj. 

J.F.  Olsens  Enke  (1876).- Yolk  of  egg  yellow,  fine  shape  and  colour  A 
Matador  of  first  rank.  Height  44  inches.  i-mour.  ii. 

HeSt  40 

Morgensrothe  (1876).— Fiery  cochineal-red,  extraordinarly  earlv  free 
blooming.  Matador.  Height  40  inches. 

40  inXel’  (1876).-Pure  milk-white,  fine  rosiform  shape.  Height 

He^KoTneheT^®^''^'^’  and  white  tips  and  margins. 

blu^hpu'Sr^Hei?^^^^^^^^^^  fl-ed  with 

®“H1  blooms.  Height  44  inches. 

Heo-ht  44  im'hes  brown,  yellow  and  purple  shading. 

Ft  aulein  Jacob. — Fine  rose-brown.  Height  40  inches. 


...i  „a,. 

])Coii]i!ir  colour,  lloijrht  44  inflits^*'  pm'plish  cccjuiuc ; a 

iJ„S£“Tr,.S  « LS  I..«t  «i  411  .Ic„, 

/A  .SV/pii/Ai-  //.  (1877).-Buir.  Ileigl.t  44  inches. 

Height  46  fnehr"  ^^^^2).-Ochreous  red,  fine  fir  cone-shaped  flowers. 

p«t4i.  »uh  violet, 

MaMo""  ncS(44Sl''‘*“  CW.C.hapcd 

(1877).-Oitron-yellow,  purplish  tips.  Height 40  inches 
V Vf  ; /i  44  inches.  " 

40  inches  (1882).-!  ure  sulphur-yellow  tipped  with  white,  fine.  Height 

C.  Brasch  (1878).— Vermilion-red.  Height  44  inches, 
petal^^  Onifj'T*’'  (1878).-Grey  metallic  lustre  with  purplish  backs  to 
Fnches.  ^ ^ ® Matadors,  best  form.  Height  42 

HcJkLeSche"’"''  <‘™l-B»»Ktol  purple  rvith  l„-c  whit.  tips. 

Alexis  (1878).— Purplish  red.  Height  44  inches. 

42  inchL!”"^  Niedhch  (1878).  -Purple-crimson  with  white  margins.  Height 

Height  4oTnches!^^‘~^‘‘^" 


BEGONIAS  FOE  BEDDING. 


By  J.  c.  CL.ARKE. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  tuberous-rooted’  begonias  are 
forbed%^L®out  i?thrfl'°'^  cultivators  suppose,  and  that  wheLequired 
AWn  sufficP^  t!  garden  the  most  commonplace  managlment 

Tnd  caf  b^  kent  n"  condition, 

uL  Butwhtfp^f  store  in  the  same  way  as  potatoes  for  household 
use.  Hut  while  saying  this  much  I do  not  go  so  far  as  some  writers  and 

goniimis^"o?D formidable  rivals  to  zonal  pelar^ 

S rwiUi  fhpm"°  B ° into  com- 

dint  wLn  ^®Somas  are  elegant  in  growth  and  valuable  for  bed- 

prenaSl  I h.  vl  ^^'J^^ble  varieties  is  made,  and  the  stock  properly 
prepared.  I have  raised  begonias  from  seed  sown  in  February  ^and 
grown  them  on  in  heat  and  planted  them  in  beds  the  same  seas^o’n  I 
have  also  planted  one  and  two  year-old  corms  that  had  been  grown  in  a 
cold  frame  previous  to  their  being  bedded  out.  The  seedlimzsliave  done 
tSor'  ’ ^ satisfied  that  to  have  them  in  perfection  in 

old  fro  ylvTiilfc.*’'’ 

PossTsdo°n  of^olf are  in 
possession  of  old  corms  which  they  are  desirous  of  preparincr  for  flower 

^-^®  ®^iggestions  Avill  not  be  of  service  to  those  who 
want  to  grow  them  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration.  Where  there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  bulbs  to  be  dealt  with  a twc-light  frame  should  be 
devoted  to  them  but  where  there  are  only  a few  dozens  handy  boxes  six 
nch®s  deep  will  serve  the  purpose.  My^ractice  is  to  place  a tSXt 
frame  in  a sunny  part  of  the  frame  ground  and  put  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  soil  in  the  bottom  and  in  this  we  plant  the  bulbs.  The  end  of  March 

""®  enough  to  do  this.  After  they  are 

p anted  the  frame  is  kept  quite  close,  and  no  water  is  applied  untiUhere 
are  signs  of  the  growth  pushing  through  the  soil.  Thmi  the  frame  is 
M^v  and  the.admission  of  air  increased  until  the  middle  of 

May.  the  lights  are  at  the  period  last  mentioned  taken  off  altogether 

®'^  The  begonias  have 

sufecient  water  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  condition.  When 
boxes  a,re  employed  they  should  be  ten  inches  wide,  and  then  two  rows 
of  medium-sized  conns  may  be  put  into  each  box.  The  frame  or  pit  in 
placed  must  be  ventilated  in  the  same  way  as  rLom- 
those  planted  out  In  bedding  out  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  lifted  with  a trowel  and  carried  to  the  flower  garden  on  a hand- 
Parrow  1 he  majority  of  the  begonias  I have  seen  bedded  out  have  not 

een  planted  thick  enough,  the  soil  has  been  unpleasantly  conspicuous, 
mid  not  unfrequently  the  plants  have  been  too  small  to  be  effective, 
knowing  the  importance  of  having  strong  plants,  I advocate  their  beimi 
grown  in  another  part  of  the  garden  one  year  before  they  are  employed 
in  filling  the  flower  beds.  b 

seedling  begonias  for  bedding  out  cannot  do 
better  than  to  start  at  once.  The  first  and  most  important  step  to  take 
is  to  secure  a suitable  strain.  As  soon  as  the  seed  comes  to  hand  prepare 
a large  pan  ; have  it  well  drained,  and  cover  the  crocks  with  some  roucrh 
soil,  on  which  place  a layer  of  fine  sandy  soil ; then  sprinkle  liberally 
with  water  and  sow  the  seed  ; but  as  it  is  of  the  finest  description  it 
must  only  be  lightly  covered.  I usually  cover  it  with  a mixture 'consist- 
ing ot  silver  sand  and  very  fine  soil  in  equal  proportions.  Directly  the 
seed  13  sown  a square  of  glass  is  placed  over  the  pan,  and  on  the  glass  a 
layer  of  moss  to  keep  it  dark.  The  pan  is  then  taken  to  a warm  house 
and  placed  m a shady  position.  At  the  end  of  a week  the  moss  is 
removed,  as  by  this  time  darkness  to  assist  germination  has  done  enough. 

he  glass  IS  still  left,  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  the  pan  is  examined 
to  see  If  the  soil  requires  water  ; if  it  does  I gently  plunge  it  in  a cistern 
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of  water.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  some  of  the  seedliii''S  appear  ; the 
glass  is  instantly  removed  ; but  the  pan  still  occupies  a shady  position. 
Any  water  rc((nircd  is  very  carefully  applied  with  a can  to  which  a hne 
rose  is  attached.  As  the  seedlings  grow  the  pan  is  removed  to  a light 
position  shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  • , 1 i -n 

Assuming  that  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  April, ^the  plants  will 
bo  large  enough  for  transplanting  by  the  end  of  June.  Then,  having  a 
frame  or  pit  ready  with  glass  lights,  a bed  of  rich  soil  should  be  made 
up,  the  surface  to  bo  not  more  than  one  foot  from  the  glass.  There 
should  be  two  inches  of  fine  sifted  soil  on  the  surface.  On  this  bed  the 
young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  after 
the  work  is  finished  they  must  be  gently  watered  and  the  frame  or  pit 
kept  close  fora  fortnight.  Afterwards  the  ventilation  must  be  increased 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  lights  may  remain  off  altogether 
night  and  day.  During  the  first  month  following  their  being  transplanted 
shade  as  required,  but  gradually  reduce  the  shading  towards  the  end  of 
the  period.  Of  course  the  plants  will  require  some  attention  in  water- 
ing  ; light  sprinklings  will  do  for  the  first  six  weeks,  but  subsequently 
they  will  require  more  liberal  supplies,  which  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather. 

In  the  autumn  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  die  down  at  their  own 
time,  but  they  are  generally  ready  for  lifting  about  the  end  of  October, 
when  they  may  be  stowed  away  under  a greenhouse  stage  with  a little 
dry  soil  over  them.  They  may  be  kept  anywhere  provided  they  are 
secure  from  frost  and  from  excessive  damp  or  dryness. 

In  preparing  the  beds  for  the  reception  of  begonias  the  use  of  fresh 
manure  must  be  avoided.  If  the  soil  requires  enriching  and  manure  is 
used  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotten  and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
The  begonia  does  not  root  deeply,  but  it  requires  a depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  good  soil,  which  should  be  broken  up  fine. 


lain. 

COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

(Sittings  at  {Lincoln's  Inn,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  JusTica: 
Cotton,  and  Lord  Justice  Lindlet.) 

THE  commissioners  EOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  18.51  V.  THE  ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  .SOCIETY. 

Judgment  was  given,  March  22,  in  this  appeal  from  the  dismissal  by  Mr. 
Justice  Fry,  in  June  last,  of  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Hoiticuliural  Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  the  claim 
being  founded  on  a proviso  for  re-entry  contained  in  an  agreement,  dated 
24th  of  July,  1860,  by  which  the  plaintiffs  agreed  to  grant  a lease  of  the 
gardens  to  the  defendant  society.  The  action  was  originally  brought 
against  the  society  alone,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  holders  of  debentures  issued 
by  the  society  claimed  to  be  interested  in  the  matter,  one  of  the  debenture- 
holders  was  afterwards  added  as  a defendant,  to  represent  the  class.  The 
agreement  in  substance  provided  that  the  Commissioners  should  grant  a 
lease  to  the  society  ef  20  acres  of  the  land  at  Kensington  Gore  (now  the  site 
of  the  gardens)  for  a term  of  31  years,  and  should  expend  in  improvements 
and  the  erection  of  arcades,  &c  , a sum  of  £50,000.  The  society  were  to 
expend  on  the  land  a sum  of  £10,000,  which  they  had  already  received  by 
way  of  contributions,  and  a further  sum  of  £40,000,  which  they  intended  to 
raise  by  debentures.  It  was  provided  by  clause  12  that  out  of  the  “ receipts 
from  the  gardens,”  which  included  the  subscription  of  Fellows  and  the  sums 
paid  by  the  public  for  admission  to  the  gardens,  the  society  should  retain 
such  a sum  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  by  the  committee  (whose 
appointment  was  afterwards  provided  for)  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Chiswick  Garden,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  management  of  the  society 
and  other  general  and  necessary  expenses,  and  further  in  respect  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens,  “ which  allowance  shall 
from  time  to  time  proceed,  and  be  made  upon  a fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
and  so  as  to  keep  the  said  gardens  and  all  the  buildings,  improvements,  and 
ornaments  upon  and  belonging  thereto  in  thoroughly  good  order  and  con- 
dition.” Secondly,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
debentures  was  then  to  be  retained  by  the  society  ; thirdly,  the  yearly  sum 
of  £2,145  was  then  to  be  paid  by  the  society  to  the  Commissioners,  if  the 
receipts  should  bo  adequate  for  such  payment,  after  retaining  to  the  society 
the  sums  above  mentioned  as  authorized  to  be  retained.  In  the  event  of 
any  surplus  remaining  over  and  above  the  several  payments  thereinbefore 
directed  to  be  made,  a sum  equal  to  half  that  surplus  was  to  bo  paid  to  the 
Commissioners  as  additional  rent  yearly.  Clause  18,  upon  which  the 
jilaintiffs  founded  this  action,  iirovided  that  in  case  it  should  happen,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease,  that  the  sum  or  sums 
payable  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent  should  fail  in  every  one  of  any  five 
consecutive  years,  subsequent  to  the  first  five  years,  to  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  £2,145,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  re-enter  upon  the 
jjremiscs  and  resume  possession  thereof,  with  all  improvements  therein  and 
all  erections  thereon,  and  with  all  the  plrnts,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  and  about 
the  same,  and  out  of  whatever  fund  the  same  might  have  been  paid  for, 
without  making  any  compensation  whatsoever  to  the  society.  It  was  also 
jirovided  that  if  the  average  rent  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  had 
amounted  to  the  stipulated  sum  the  right  of  re-entry  should  not  arise.  The 
agreement  further  provided  that  for  the  jiurposo  of  regulating  tho  amount 
to  bo  retained  by  the  society  in  each  year  for  expenses,  a committee  should 
be  appointed  annually,  which  should  consist  of  six  persons,  three  of  whom 
should  be  appiuntcd  liy  tho  Commissioners,  and  tbree  by  tho  society.  Any 
three  of  tho  committee  wore  to  form  a quorum,  so  that  one  at  least  should 
bo  a person  api)ointed  by  tho  Commissioners  and  on(!  a person  appointed  by 
the  society.  One  of  Uie  committee-men  apjiointed  by  tho  Commissioners  was 
to  be  selected  as  chair  iiian,  and  was  to  have  a casting  vote,  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  vol e.  'I'here  was  another  provision  that  the  society  shotdd 
devote  towards  the  liqniilation  of  tho  £40,000  dehimturo  debt  three-fifths  of 
tlie  money  actually  received  liy  them  from  time  to  tijue  in  respect  of  the 
" receipts  from  the  gardens,”  after  the  ])ayments  directed  to  be  retained 
and  made  out  of  those  roccijits.  'I’he  arrangement  was  duly  carried  out, 
the  £40,000  was)  raised  on  debentures,  and  the  stipulated  sums  were  ex- 


pend(!d by  each  party,  but  no  lease  was  ever  executed.  The  agreement  was 
modified  by  the  parties  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  only  alteration 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  for  the  present  purpose  is  that  the 
£2,145  payable  to  the  Commissioners,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  the  debentures,  was  increased  to  £2,400.  The  plaintiffs  sought 
to  recover  possession  of  the  gardens  on  the  ground  that  no  rsnt  had  become 
payable  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  that  no  rent  had, 
in  fact,  been  paid  since  1872.  The  nature  of  the  defendants’  case  appears 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  of 
opinion  that,  as  the  expenses  committee  had  not  met  since  the  year  1873, 
the  sum  payable  by  the  society  by  way  of  rent  had  never  been  ascer- 
tained,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  that  sum  had  failed. 
On  this  ground  his  Lordship  held  that, the  forfidture  had  not  arisen,  and  he 
dismissed  the  action  with  costs.  The  plaintiffs  appealed. 

The  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Crossley,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Beaumont  were 
for  the  appellants;  Mr.  Fischer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Haughton  were  for  the 
society;  Mr.  Cookson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  De  Castro,  were  for  the  debenture- 

holders.  , , • ,-1 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  real  difference  between  this  Court 
and  Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  that  he  had  given  a construction  to  the  agreement 
which  this  Court  thought  was  not  correct.  _ The  Commissioners  were 
willing  to  lease  the  ground  to  the  society  on  liberal  terms,  their  objects 
being  to  some  extent  for  the  public  benefit.  The  effect  of  the  agreement 
shortly  stated  was  that  the  Commissioners  were  to  get  nothing  at  all 
unless  the  receipts  of  the  society  were  enough  to  keep  up  the  gardens  and 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debentures;  then  they  were  to  be  paid  a sum  equal 
to  interest  at  the  rate  of  4j  per  cent,  on  the  £50,000,  which  they  were  to 
advance  ; but  they  were  to  have  no  rent  properly  so-called  until  after  those 
payments  had  been  made,  and  then  they  were  to  get  only  half  the  surplus. 
The  Commissioners  wished  to  obtainfsome  control  over  the  expenses  of  the 
society,  for  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the  society  could  spend  what  they  pleased, 
the  Commissioners  would  never  get  anything.  Therefore,  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a regulating  committee  of  six  members,  three  clms^ 
'hy  the  society,  and  three  by  the  Commissioners,  the  chairman  of  which, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  y'as  to 
have  a double  vote.  This  would  have  given  the  Commissioners  an  absolute 
control  over  the  expenses.  The  society  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  a 
comproiuis6  was  come  to.  A clause  was  inserted  providing  that  the  com- 
mittee should  allow  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses.  Wimt  tnose 
expenses  were  must,  in  the  event  of  a dispute,  be  determined  by  arbitration 
or  by  a court  of  law.  The  committee  had  only  a limited  power  over  the 
expenses,  and  must  allow  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses.  It  the 
«ommittee  disallowed  any  expenditure,  the  society  might  still  say  it  was  a 
reasonable  or  necessary  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee 
allowed  more  than  the  Commissioners  liked,  they  had  no  remedy. 
was,  however,  no  power  to  compel  the  committee  to  meet  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  do  so ; and  even  if  a mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  them 
to  meet,  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  decide  anything.  _ If  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  clause  was  that  no  expense  could  be  paid  until  the  coin- 
mittee  had  decided,  then  the  Commissioners  might  get  nothing,  even  if 
there  was  a surplus  of  £10,000.  His  Lordship  then^  referred  to  the  I2th 
clause  of  the  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which,  he  said,  the  society  had  a 
right  to  say,  “ We  do  not  care  what  the  committee  have  done  ” if  they  had 
not  decided  on  a fair  and  reasonable  basis.  The  society  were  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  expenditure,  whether  the  committee  allowed  it  or  not. 
That  was  really  the  deciding  point  of  the  whole  case,  for  the  society  could 
not  be  in  a worse  position  because  the  committee  did  not  meet  than  i f 
the  committee  had  disallowed  the  expenditure.  His  Lordship  then  referred 
to  clause  18,  and  said  that  the  meaning  of  it,  roughly  stated,  was  that  if 
the  Commissioners  did  not  get  the  interest  on  their  advances  for  five  years 
the  whole  thing  had  come  to  an  end,  and  was  a failure,  and  the  Com- 
missioners were  entitledAo  re-enter  and  put  an  end  to  it.  The  question 
whether  there  had  been  a “ failure”  within  the  meaning  of  clause  18.  The 
society  did  not  plead  that  there  had  been  no  failure,  though  they  did 
not  admit  that  there  had  been  a failure.  They  said  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined whether  there  had  been  a failure  or  not,  because  the  conimittee  had 
not  met.  They  did  meet  up  to  the  year  1871.  _ There  was  a dispute  after 
that  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  society  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election  of  committee-men  by  the  society.^  However,  in  1875  the  societ^y 
elected  committee-men  in  the  way  which  the  Commissioners  thought 
valid.  But  still  the  committee  did  not  meet.  The  five_  years  in  question 
be<ran  in  1872  and  expired  in  1877,  and  no  rent  was  paid  for  that  term. 
Tim  society  did  not  plead  that  their  expenditure  had  not  been  fair  and 
reasonable ; they  had  never  asserted  anything  of  tho  kind.  There  was 
really  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts.  It  was  proved  as  well  as  admitted  that 
no  rent  had  been  paid  for  more  than  five  years.  That  was  primA  ficie 
evidence  against  the  defendants  that  they  had  not  got  the  money  to  pay  it. 
They  could  not  of  course  be  allowed  to  say,  “We  had  tho  money  in  our 
pockets,  but  we  dishonestly  refused  to  pay  our  rent.”  But  the  a,ccounts  of 
tho  society  were  in  evidence  regularly  audited  according  to  their  charter, 
and  from  them  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no  surplus.  Lately  there  hail 
not  been  enough  to  pay  tho  interest  to  tho  debenture-holders.  Tho  pruna 
facie,  case  being  thus  made  out,  it  was  for  those  who  said  that  there  h.ul 
been'enough  to  pay  the  rent  to  prove  it,  and  this  had  not  been  done.  It 
was  in  truth  admitted  that,  assuming  tho  expenditure  of  tho  society  had 
been  on  a fair  and  reasonable  basis,  there  was  not  in  any  of  the  five  years 
any  money  at  all  to  pay  the  rent.  If  this  was  tho  true  view  of  tho  con- 
struction the  plaintiffs  wore  entitled  to  recover  possession.  There  was  not 
a particle  of  evidence,  or  oven  a suggestion,  that  tlioro  had  been  aiiythnig 
but  a fair  and  reasonable  expenditure  during  tho  live  years.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  tho  society  shmdd  prove  that  there  had  been,  lint  the 
de))enturc-holdorR  might  have  done  so  if  any  evidence  could  have  been  pro- 
duced. Tlio  ))roviBiori  as  to  fair  and  reasonable  expcuiditure  was  for  tho 
protection  of  ttu)  debenture-holders,  and  they  might  have  interfered  if  the 
expendituni  had  been  improper.  Tho  fad.  that  tiny  did  not  was  so  tar  evi- 
dence against  tliom.  As  against,  tho  society  the  action  was  really  an 
undefended  one.  As  to  tho  dohenturo-hohh'rs,  who  had  properly  been  made 
iiarlicH,  they  took  a different  position.  They  said  they  Invd  bi'en  induced 
to  lend  the  money  by  representations  made  by  the  soeiety,  by  whieli  the 
( lommissioners  were  Imiind,  and  also  tliat,  on  tho  fair  const  ruction  ol  tho 
di'bentures,  the  Commissioners  were  not.  I'nlith'd  to  ri'  enter  wil.lioul.  making 
them  componsatioii.  They  did  not  allege  that  the  expendiluro  ot  the 
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society  had  been  other  than  fair  and  reasonable,  lint  they  said  (1)  that 
the  representations  made  to  them  as  to  the  position  of  tho  society  did  not 
mention  that  there  was  to  bo  any  snch  proviso  for  re-entry  by  tho  Commis- 
sioners ; (2)  that,  after  tho  representations  were  made  to  them,  they  wore 
kept  in  ignorance  of  tho  demand  by  tlio  Commissioners  for  tho  insertion  of 
tho  proviso  for  re-entry,  and  that  they  paid  their  money  in  i<'noranco  of  it ; 
(3)  that  tho  agroement  botwoon  tho  Commissioners  and  tho  socioby  consti- 
tuted a partnership  between  them;  and  (4)  that,  if  two  persons  entered 
into  a partnership,  each  agreeing  to  bring  in  a certain  sum  of  money,  and 
one  of  them  know  that  tho  other  was  borrowing  tho  money  which  he  was  to 
bring  in,  ho  would  be  bound,  by  a sort  of  constructive  notice,  by  the  terms 
upon  which  tho  money  was  borrowed  from  a third  party,  though,  in  fact, 
he  knew  nothing  of  them.  His  Lordship  thought  that  all  these  objections 
failed.  (1.)  No  representation  had  been  made  to  the  debenture-holders  of 
any  faot  which  was  untrue.  They  advanced  their  money  upon  a fair  and 
honest  representation  that  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  with  the  Com- 
missioners. If  they  did  not  inquire  into  the  result  of  the  negotiations  it 
was  their  own  fault.  (2.)  There  was  no  evidence  that  they  paid  their  money 
without  notice  of  the  now  requirement  of  the  Commissioners.  There  was 
strong  evidence  that  many  of  them  knew  of  it.  Many  of  them  were 
Fellows  of  the  society,  and  there  was  a long  discussion  before  this  term  was 
accepted  by  the  society.  His  Lordship  was  satisfied  that  a great  many  of 
them  did  know  of  it,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  others  did  not.  (3.) 
Though  the  agreement  had  in  it  some  of  the  elements  of  a partnership,  the 
whole  of  it  must  be  looked  at.  It  was  clear  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
become  partners.  The  property  was  in  the  society,  and  so  was  the  manage- 
ment. The  only  thing  which  the  Commissioners  could  get  out  of  it  was 
half  the  surplus  after  paying  the  expenses,  the  interest  to  the  debenture- 
holders,  and  the  first  rent.  And  that  surplus  was  not  profit.  It  arose  partly 
from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  Fellows.  That  was  not  profit. 
There  might  be  a loss  from  carrying  on  the  gardens,  and  yet  the  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Fellows  might  be  so  large  that  there  would  be  a large 
surplus.  (4.)  This  was  a proposition  of  which  his  Lordship  had  never 
heard  before,  and  it  was  wholly  unfounded  in  law.  All  the  four  points 
equally  failed,  and  it  would  be  enough  if  one  of  them  did.  The  only  other 
point  was  one  which  his  Lordship  could  not  understand— the  claim  of  the 
debenture-holders  to  compensation.  The  debentures  assigned  to  them  only  an 
interest  derived  from  the  society,  the  lessees.  How  could  a person  who 
claimed  under  a lessee  have  a better  title  against  the  lessor  than  the  lessee 
himself  would  have  had  ? His  Lordship  could  not  follow  the  argument.  He 
could  net  see  that  the  debenture-holders  were  entitled  to  any  compensation, 
or  that  they  stood  in  any  better  position  than  an  ordinary  mortgagee  of  a 
lease.  Their  case  entirely  failed. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  Lord  Justice  Lindley  delivered  judgment  to  the 
same  effect. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  given  that  the  society  should  give  up  posses- 
sion of  the  gardens  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  the  defendants  should 
pay  the  costs  of  the  action  and  of  the  appeal ; but,  with  the  consent  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  society  are  to  be  allowed  to  retail  possession  for  four  months. 
— The  Times. 


A STUDY  OF  A NAECISS. 

This  tall  scape  of  scented  narcissus,  picked  from  a pot  in  the  south  window, 
with  its  thick  bunch  of  snow-white  golden-crowned  flowers,  springing  from 
the  little  thin  papery  spathe,  carries  one  back  in  spirit  for  a moment  from 
our  northern  winter  to  the  cloudless  skies  and  sun-bathed  fields  of  Provence. 
Between  the  dry  hiUs  of  Hyeres  and  the  sea  a long  level  of  soft  spongy 
water-logged  meadow  stretches  away  towards  the  Mediterranean  for  three 
miles  or  more;  and  there,  a couple  of  seasons  since,  in  the  first  weeks  of 
March,  I picked  these  same  pretty  blossoms — the  poet’s  jonquils,  as  the 
botanists  call  the  solitary  kind,  with  an  unwonted  touch  of  graceful  fancy — 
by  big  handfuls  among  the  rank  marshy  grass  of  the  Pre  Sal4.  Two  months 
later,  on  a green  alp  at  Glion,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  I found  them 
again  in  equal  abundance,  so  thick  that  one  might  grasp  a dozen  stems  at 
once  in  a single  bundle,  all  as  fine  as  any  garden  sp3oimens,  but  far  more 
beautifully  and  delicately  coloured.  Indeed,  these  artificial  English  varie- 
ties are  but  pale  and  washed-out  representatives  of  the  original  wild 
species,  yet  even  they  are  beautiful  enough.  The  wonderful  winter  has 
brought  them  out  apace,  and  this  particular  bulb  has  blossomed  a month 
earlier  than  its  kindred  on  the  lovely  Eiviera— for  even  the  drains  of  Cannes 
will  never  make  me,  at  least,  falter  in  my  allegiance  to  the  most  beautiful 
coast  on  all  the  shores  of  Europe. 

It  is  an  exquisitely  dainty  flower,  the  narcissus ; and  I can  sympathize 
somewhat  with  a sceptical  friend  of  mine  who  once  pulled  one  while  we 
walked  through  an  Italian  meadow  discussing  evolutionism,  and  said 
emphatically,  as  he  held  it  up  before  my  eyes,  “You  will  never  make  me 
believe  that  flies  developed  that.”  And  yet  there  are  very  few  flowers  on 
which  the  flies  have  left  their  mark  more  unmistakably.  Like  almost  every 
other  early  spring  blossom,  the  narcissus  springs  from  a bulb  in  which  it 
has  stored  up  last  year  the  stock  of  foodstuffs  necessary  for  its  early 
growth.  All  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  have  the  selfsame  habit,  which 
enables  them  to  steal  a march  upon  the  less  provident  and  lazier  annuals. 
One  wild  member  of  the  group,  closely  allied  to  the  poet’s  jonquil,  and 
known  by  the  queer  name  of  “ primrose-peerless,”  or  two-flowered  nar- 
cissus, still  grows  in  the  warm  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland,  where 
it  has  been  stranded  as  a last  relic  of  the  old  southern  flora  which  occu- 
pied the  coast-land  between  Spain  and  Cornwall  during  the  genial  period 
after  the  last  great  ice  age.  When  this  stretch  of  land  was  broken  up  the 
warm  flora  was  driven  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  few  sunny  nooks  of 
Kerry,  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Pembrokeshire  peninsula, 
where  the  Gulf  Stream  enables  its  members  to  carry  on  a precarious  exist- 
ence to  the  present  day,  though  one  after  another  is  now  dying  out  under 
our  very  eyes  with  every  recurring  cold  winter.  Both  primrose-peerless 
and  the  common  wild  daffodil,  another  English  narcissus,  are  bulbous 
plants  ; and  so  are  their  more  distant  relations,  the  amaryllis  and  Guernsey 
lily  of  our  gardens ; while  the  great  prickly  American  agaves,  commonly 
known  as  aloes,  are  familiar  to  everybody  in  the  flower-gardens  of  Nice  and 
the  terraces  of  Monte  Carlo  (for  somehow  to-day  “ my  fancy  flies  to  the 
south  again  ”),  though  their  tropical  habits  render  them  independent  of 
such  wintry  devices  as  bulbs,  yet  lay  by  a rich  store  of  material  for  their 


huge  bunches  of  flowers  in  Iho  big  fleshy  leaven.  These  gre.at  flower- 
bunches,  which  grow  so  tall  that  tho  negroes  in  Jamaica  appropriately  call 
them  maypoles,  only  spring  up  after  tho  plant  his  laid  by  material  for 
their  growth  during  many  years  ; and  when  tho  big  stem  has  at  last  shot 
up,  as  it  does,  to  a height  of  several  feet,  and  a thickness  of  many  inches,  in 
a few  weeks  tho  drained  loaves,  now  emptied  of  their  stored-up  starches,  aro 
left  flaccid  and  dry  in  a monstrous  rosette  upon  tho  ground  below.  Much 
habits  of  laying  by  foodstuffs  for  the  flowering  season  are  characteristic  of 
highly-developed  plants,  which  depend  absolutely  for  fertilization  upon 
insects  ; and  they  are  generally  combined  with  unusually  large,  brilliant, 
and  attractive  blossoms,  as  in  tho  lilies,  crocus,  iris,  gladiolus,  orchids, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  yucca,  and  asphodel. 

Of  course,  all  this  trouble  taken  by  the  plant  to  store  up  materials  for 
a big  head  of  coloured  blossoms  has  direct  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
insects,  and  has  been  evolved  by  their  slow  unconscious  action,  exerted  in 
the  continuous  selection  of  the  most  striking  flowers  from  season  to  season. 
Bub  when  we  look  into  the  head  of  bloom  itself,  we  can  see  even  more 
evident  proof  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  flies.  The  flower-stalk  bears  a 
head  of  eight  or  ten  white  tubular  blossoms  in  this  species  ; in  the  daffodil 
and  the  true  poet’s  jonquil  it  has  only  one,  and  in  the  primrose-peerless 
two.  Around  them  in  the  bud  clings  this  thin  Ipapery  covering  or 
spathe,  which  encloses  them  tightly  while  they  are  young  and  delicate,  so 
as  to  prevent  insects  or  birds  from  eating  the  fresh  juicy  buds  or  stealing 
the  pollen  before  it  is  ripe.  As  the  flowers  open  they  push  aside  the  spathe, 
and  emerge  into  the  outer  air.  Originally,  of  course,  the  narcissus,  like 
all  the  rest  of  its  kind — for  example,  the  snowdrop — had  six  separate  and 
distinct  petals,  the  three  outer  being  larger  and  brighter  than  the  three 
inner  ones.  But  the  narcissus  genus  is  a particularly  advanced  type — a 
go-ahead  Yankee  among  flowers — and  it  has  adopted  all  the  latest  and  newest 
improvements  in  the  way  of  cross-fertilization.  Accordingly,  all  its  petals 
have  grown  together  into  a single  united  tubular  corolla,  while  the  six 
distinct  pieces  now  only  exist  in  the  shape  of  spreading  lobes,  which  serve 
to  attract  the  passing  bee  or  vagrant  butterfly.  At  the  same  time,  the 
filaments  or  stalks  of  the  stamens  have  coalesced  with  the  long  deep  tube 
thus  formed,  so  that  the  pollensacs  hang  out  apparently  from  its  inner  wall, 
ready  to  shed  their  golden  dust  on  the  insect’s  proboscis  as  he  thrusts  it 
down  into  the  recesses  of  the  blossoms  to  extract  the  little  drop  of  honey 
which  lies  at  the  bottom.  I cut  open  the  tube,  and,  see,  three  of  the 
stamens  are  fastened  at  the  top  and  three  on  the  sides  a little  lower  down, 
alternately  with  the  upper  set ; so  that  the  bee  can  hardly  fail  to  carry 
away  a good  instalment  of  the  pollen,  which  he  will  infallibly  brush  against 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  next  flower  he  visits.  In  this  way  cross-fertili- 
zation is  made  almost  an  absolute  certainty,  and  the  chances  of  sterility  are 
reduced  to  a positive  minimum . 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  narcissus  almost  exceeds  any  other  plant  I know, 
except  the  orchids,  in  the  minuteness  of  its  provisions  for  ensuring  the  visits 
of  insects  and  making  them  effectualjwhen  ensured.  Beside  the  tubular  form 
and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  stamens,  it  has  taken  the  trouble  to  produce 
a little  central  cup  or  crown  (as  it  is  technically  called),  which  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  bee  to  get  at  the  honey  without  rubbing  against 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  Furthermore,  this  cup,  which  is  a quite  abnormal 
outgrowth  of  the  corolla,  unlike  almost  anything  else  except  the  scales  of 
the  campions,  prevents  any  small  creeping  insects  from  getting  at  the 
honey  ; and  the  reason  for  such  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  flower  is 
easy  enough  to  understand,  because  such  small  insects  go  from  one  species 
of  flower  to  another  indiscriminately,  and  so  do  not  help  to  set  the  seeds 
aright,  but  rather  produce  fantastic  forms  of  hybrids,  whereas  bees  and 
butterflies  always  confine  their  attention  for  considerable  periods  together 
to  a single  species.  In  this  poor  dwarfed  artificial  northern  variety  the  cup 
is  white,  like  the  petals  ; but  in  the  wild  southern  form  it  is  pale  primrose, 
tipped  with  a rich  orange-red  fringe,  slightly  waved  at  the  edges.  Nor 
must  I forget  either  the  additional  attraction  of  the  perfume,  which  marks 
the  jonquil  out  as  in  part  at  least  a nocturnal  flower  ; for  these  heavily- 
scented  white  or  light  yellow  blossoms,  like  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  stepha- 
notis,  almost  always  lay  themselves  out  to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
to  allure  the  night-flying  moths.  Thus  we  may  sum  up  the  peculiarities  of 
the  narcissus,  so  far  as  the  flower  alone  is  concerned,  under  two  heads. 
First,  there  are  the  purely  attractive  devices  intended  to  entice  the  proper 
fertilizing  insects — namely,  the  coloured  petals,  the  sweet  scent,  and  the 
drop  of  honey  ; and,  secondly,  there  are  the  closely  connected,  self-regarding 
devices,  intended  to  ensure  their  due  performance  of  the  fertilizing  function 
— namely,  the  united  corolla,  the  long  tube,  the  cup-shaped  crown,  and  the 
odd  arrangement  of  the  pollen-bearing  sacs.  When  we  add  to  these  the 
possession  of  a bulb  for  producing  a large  showy  head  of  flowers,  we  can 
form  some  idea  how  important  to  the  narcissus  is  the  power  of  attracting 
the  right  sort  of  insect  fertilizers. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


STOCKS  AS  BORDER  xVND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Six  several  chapters  might  be  written  on  the  cultivation  of  stocks,  showing 
how  to  manage  them  as  pot  plants,  as  bedding  plants,  for  early  bloom,  for 
late  bloom,  and  for  raising  seed  and  new  varieties.  Our  duty  is  to  avoid 
those  matters  that  pertain  to  the  nursery  and  the  market  garden,  and  pro- 
vide directions  for  the  employment  of  the  stock  as  a bedding  and  border 
plant  simply,  and  a very  few  words  will  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  we  con- 
demn in  toto  all  troublesome  and  complicated  methods  of  procedure,  because 
they  necessitate  a wasteful  expenditure  of  time,  and  actually  tend  to  the 
production  of  flowers  that  are  bad  in  proportion  to  the  time  wasted  upon 
them.  In  the  next  place,  we  denounce  as  sheer  foolishness  all  the  rules 
proposed  for  distinguishing  double  from  single  stocks  when  the  plants  are  in 
a small  state.  To  a certain  extent  it  is  in  the  cultivator’s  power  to  make 
them  all  double,  and  our  simple  code  of  culture  will  indicate  the  proper  order 
of  procedure.  Home-grown  seed  is  rarely  of  any  use ; indeed,  the  produc- 
tion of  good  seed  is  an  art  demanding  more  skill  and  patience  than  any 
average  amateur  can  devote  to  it.  Secure  the  best  seed  possible  from  a 
first-class  house,  and  sow  it  on  any  day  between  the  10th  and  30th!of  March. 
The  seed-pans  or  pots  should  be  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  consisting  ot 
about  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sandy  loam.  The 
proper  place  for  the  seed-pans  is  a cold  frame,  and  it  will  be  well  to  lay 
slates,  tiles,  or  sheets  of  glass  over  them,  to  assist  germination  and  render 
watering  unnecessary.  If  the  soil  becomes  rather  dry,  however,  it  must  be 
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cnrcfiilly  inoiafconod  with  the  syrincro,  or  hy  dippinpr  the  pans  into  a vessel 
contiiinin^'  a suthoient  depth  of  soft  tepid  water.  Instantly  upon  the  plants 
niipearin^" remove  the  covers  and  let  them  hive  liwht  and  air,  the  venti- 
lation herug  rejriilated  hy  the  weather  so  as  to  render  the  plants  as  robust 
ns  possible  without  causing  a chill.  They  are  not  to  bo  pricked  out  to 
strengthen,  nor  are  they  to  be  kept  in  the  seed-pans  to  starve.  As  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  which  they  will  be  by  the  middle  of  Aoril, 
they  must  be  planted  out  and  encoii  raged  to  grow  freely  from  the  very  first. 
Any  soil  that  will  grow  cabbages  will  produce  first-rate  stocks,  but  it  should 
be  ileeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  long  in  advance  of  the  day  of  planting  ; 
better,  indeed,  if  pro[)ared  expressly  for  the  purpose  some  time  in  the  winter 
and  left  rough  to  tho  last  moment.  It  is,  however,  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  prepare  the  ground  until  the  last  moment,  but  it  must  be  well  done,  and 
tho  manure,  in  liberal  quantity,  thoroughly  well  broken  up  with  the  staple 
soil.  When  the  digging  is  finished,  spread  over  the  bed  two  inches  of 
ma.nure  rotted  to  powder,  and  prick  it  in  with  a small  fork.  Then  draw 
drills  fifteen  inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep,  and  in  these  drills  insert  the 
plants  three  inches  apart.  An  experienced  workman  would  lift  the  plants 
out  of  the  pans  by  the  aid  of  a bit  of  stick,  and  lay  them  in  bunches  towards 
the  left  hand,  and  presenting  one  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  make  a 
hole  with  the  right  hand,  thrust  the  plant  into  it  with  the  left,  and  close 
with  the  right,'’at  a rate  of  speed  which  would  astonish  a novice  look- 
ing on. 

If  frost  should  follow,  the  little  plants  must  have  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection, and  there  is  no  more  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  providing  it 
than  to  cut  a lot  of  short  branches  of  spruce,  or  any  evergreen  that  can  be 
spared,  and  stick  them  all  over  the  bed.  A net  spread  over,  and  kept  fiom 
touching  the  plants  by  means  of  a few  stout  stakes,  will  answer  well.  W^ater 
must  be  supplied  in  plenty  during  dry  weather,  and  as  fast  as  the  growing 
plants  touch  each  other  thin  them  out,  always  removing  the  weakest  and 
those  that  show  flowers  first.  When  there  begins  to  be  a show  of  colour  all 
over  the  bed,  make  a final  thinning,  taking  out  all  that  present  single  flowers 
first,  and  then  the  forwardest  of  the  double  ones,  untd  the  plants  are  far 
enough  apart  to  promote  full  development,  and  yet  not  too  far  for  a rich 
effeef.  When  the  thinning  is  completed  give  the  bed  a good  soaking  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  then  carefully  touch  it  over  with  a small  hoe  or 
rake  to  make  a neat  finish,  and  the  routine  of  your  cultivation  is  completed. 
You  may  now  send  out  cards  of  invitation  to  friends,  for  you  will  have  a 
good  bed  of  stocks  that  will  be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  far  too  good 
for  your  own  enjoyment  solely. 

Stocks  may  be  sown  in  September  and  wintered  in  frames  for  an  early 
bloom.  They  may  be  sown  again  in  heat  in  January  or  February,  but  by 
no  other  course  of  cultivation  than  we  have  here  described  is  it  possible  to 
obtain  them  in  perfection.  The  best  sorts  are  Ton,  Weeks  for  summer 
display;  Intermediate  for  autumn  ; the  German  Dwarf  Bouquet  and  German 
Large-flowered  are  useful. — The  Amateur’s  Flower  Garden, 


ilcplits  t0 
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T,  C.,  Amersham. — We  make  no  charge  for  any  replies  to  correspondents. 

Asparagus  Frizes. — J.  H. — We  cannot  inform  you  of  the  date  or  place 
appointed  for  the  asparagus  competition  to  which  you  refer. 

J.  H.  F.— Hartley’s  is  the  best  of  the  three  named,  and  the  light  blue 

Gimpe  'vines  in  Fots.—C.  W.  M.— You  will  find  an  article  by  Mr.  Cole  on 
this  subjtct  ill  our  issue  for  January  1,  1831.  It  will  afford  you  ample  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

21.  C.— Young  gardeners  are  admitted  to  Kew  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  elder  Mr.  Mathewa  got  into  the  Temple — by  knocking  at  the  dsor.  If 
vou  want  employment  there  write  to  the  Curator  and  briefly  state  your  case, 
and  you  will  have  just  the  same  atteuti-m  as  in  any  other  place  of  business 

Duplex  Fuchsias.  — W.  G. — The  monstrous  blooms  sent  are  in  their  way 
extremely  beautiful  and  certainly  uncommon.  All  the  parts  of  tho  flower  are 
duplicated  or  trinsformed.  Thera  is  a “hose-in-hose”  calyx,  tho  corolla  is 
malformed,  and  the  stamens  appsar  in  a pataline  form  as  petals  attached  to 
stalks.  By  the  colour  and  style  we  imagine  the  variety  to  be  our  old 
favourite  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

Names  of  Flants. —Ms.c. — Your  marguerite  is  probably  Chrysanthemum 
Ilalleri,  but  if  you  label  it  C.  frutesetns  you  will  be  not  far  wrong.  The 
true  fr’utescens  has  leaves  more  delicately  divided,  and  of  a decidedly 
glaucous  colour.  C.  D. — Your  little  blue  flower  is  the  creeping  forget-me- 
not,  Omph.alodes  verna.  J.  L.  C.  — 1.  Pinus  inops;  2,  Pinus  pinea.  W. 
Phillips. — Probably  Khabdotheca  picridioides.  See  Hooker’s  “ leones,”  t , 766. 
We  have  met  with  .it  at  St.  Vincent  and  Cape  de  Verd.  W.  H.  W.  K.  — 1, 
Muscari  botryoides ; 2,  M.  cornosum  ; 6,  Chionodoxa  Lucillm ; 4,  Scilia 
bifolia.  K.  Apsley. — The  blue  flower  is  Patersonia  sapphiniia,  au  irid  allied 
to  Watsonia.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  a group  of  beautiful  irids  that  have 
never  obtained  the  attMitinn  they  deserve. 

Teas  for  India. — “ Medicus  ” asks  for  a few  names  of  sorts  of  peas  suitable 
to  grow  in  the  Deccan.  'I'he  black  soil  of  the  valleys  of  the  Deccan  is  favour- 
able to  vegetables  generally,  but  those  that  require  a high  temperature  are 
more  profitable  than  such  as  peas,  which  do  not  like  heat.  There,  as  hero, 
the  incoming  of  a dry  hot  season  produces  mildew,  but  in  the  Deccan  the 
peas  are  mildewed  in  February,  and  here  not  until  July.  Perhaps  tho 
management  is  of  more  importance  than  the  selection,  and  for  the  present  wo 
will  im.agine  it  to  bo  so.  Wo  should  advise  therefore  tho  employment 
of  phosphatio  manures  if  they  are  obtainable,  and  tho  practice  of 
mulching  with  whatever  vegetable  rubbish  or  stercus  from  the  stable 
that  may  be  obtainable  for  the  purpose.  On  the  subject  of  irrigation 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  because  that  is  ever  present  to  cultivators 
in  India,  who  irrigate  if  they  can,  and  groan  if  they  cannot.  A deep 
moist  bod  and  a fair  allowance  of  phos])hatio  manures  appear  to  us  to  bo  tho 
])rimary  r(quircmi-nt«  in  tho  productimi  of  green  jicas  in  tho  Deccan.  Now 
wo  come  to  the  selection  of  sorts.  As  a lule,  wrinkled  ])oas,  of  whatever 
colour,  r»  (|uire  very  favourable  conditions,  and  as  a rule  they  do  not  boar 
adversiti<!S  so  well  as  smooth  rouuil  peas  But  wo  would  not  ignore  tho 
wrinlded  pca“,  for  amongst  their  number  there  are  some  that  are  so  accom- 
modating in  their  eluiiacter  that  we  should  iixpect  tlnun  to  come  througli  tlio 
trial  triumphantly.  But  we  will  innke  a nnall  st  lection  with  a view  of  sub- 
jecting our  coi  rcsponilent  to  tlie  least  possible  risk  of  loss  with  tho  largest 
prospeet  of  complete  success  in  his  endeavour  to  enjoy  green  peas  in  India. 


Our  faith  for  the  present  is  oinued  to  tbs  follvviug  — Kentish  Invic'a,  round 
blue,  2 ft.,  earlv  ; Sangiter' s No.  1,  ro  in  I white,  2^  ft.,  early;  Ringwood  Marrow, 
rouml  white,  .3  j ft.,  second  early  ; Princiss  Royal,  round  w lite,  Ij  ft.,  second 
early;  ISlm  Srindtar , round  blue,  2 j ft.,  second  early;  ISurhidge's  Eclipse, 
round  blue,  2 ft.,  late.  These  may  all  bo  grown  without  stakes,  which  are 
probably  not  obtamable  by  our  correspondent. 


JEarltets, 


COVUJfT  GARDEN. 

FaoiT. 

App’es per  i seive  2s.  Od.  to  7s.  6d. 

Grapes.. n 3s.  6d.  ,,10.s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  4s.  Od.  „ «s.  Od. 

Or.au'^es  4s  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..perlh.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  «d. 
Strawberriei  per  lb.  lOi.  OX  ,,2ls.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  Eogliib,  bun.  7s  6d. 
A-iparazus,  Some,  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 
BarbedeCapuciu  .,  Os.  6 1. 

Beans,  French p’r  100  Is.  6 1. 

Beet per  dozen 

Cabbages per  doz. 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflower.s,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Celery per  bundle  Is.  61. 

Cucumbers each  Is.  Od. 

Endive..; per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Garlic  perlh.  0.s.l0d. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d. 

Hor.se-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od, 

Leeks per  bunch 

Lettuces,  Calibage,  per  dz. 

Lettuces,  Cos....  „ 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch 

MusBvooras per  basket 

Oni‘  ns per  bushel 

Oni.  Eg,  S iring,  per  bunch 

Pac.^.  >• 

Parsnips  per  doz. 

Peas per  Ib. 

Potatoes,  New  . . . per  1'). 

Radishes per  bunch 

Rhubarb per  bun. 

Salsify per  bundle 

.Seakale  per  pun. 

Small  Salading  , . ,, 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tomatoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 

Flowers, 

Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d. 

Azalea per  doz.  sprays  Os.  Od. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od. 

Camellias par  doz.  3s-0X 

(tarnations . .per  doz.  blins.  Is.  Od. 
Cinerarias,  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d. 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  bhns.  Os.  3i. 

Deutzia  per  doz.  bun.  5s.  Od. 

Kucharis per  doz.  4s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  lOs.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d. 
Hyacinths  „ spikes  6s.  Od. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 

Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  6s.  Od. 

Lily  0 f the  Valley,  per  doz. 

spikes  Is.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Mignonette  . ,,  4s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 04.  9d. 

Pelaigoniums Is.  Od. 

Primroses  ..per doz.  bun.  Os.  91. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 


Is.  0 1. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  Od 


Os.  3d. 
Os.  91. 
Os.  6d. 
0-.  9.1. 
Is.  6d. 
4 s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
Os  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  9d. 
Os.  4d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  Od. 
Is.  0d. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 


to  8s.  0.1. 
„ 6s.  01. 
,,  10s.  61. 
„ Is.  31. 
„ Os.  91. 
„ 2s.  61. 
„ Is.  6i. 
,,  2s  Oci. 
„ Os.  6 1. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  6d. 

„ 2i.  01 

„ 2s.  61. 
„ Is.  0-1. 
„ Os.  4d. 
,,  4s,  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Is.  6i. 
„ 3s  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  5s.  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Is.  61. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  od. 
,,  Os  4d 
„ Os.  9.1. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6(1. 
,,  Os.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
,,  Os.  6d. 


to  Os.  6i- 
,,  Is.  Od. 
,,  Is.  8d. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  Od. 
„ 10s.  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ 10s.  Od. 
„ 6s,  Od. 
„ 20s.  Od. 
,,  Is.  Od. 
„ 8s,  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 8s.  Od. 

,,  2s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 8s.  Od. 

„ Is.  61. 
„ Is.  61. 
„ Is.  0 1 
„ Is.  6d. 


F LOWERS— Confirtusd. 

6s.  Od.  „ 9l.  Od. 
3r.  Od.  „ 7s.  Hil. 
2s.  Od.  „ 3i  01. 
Is.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 
Is.  01.  ,,  2s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 


Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun. 

Roses  per  doz. 

Rasas,  Tea ,, 

TrooHsolum,  per  doz.  bun. 

Violets  per.  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  French,  per  bun. 


CORN.— Mark  Laxe. 

Wheat,  Red.  new per  qr. 

Wheat,  White,  new  ......  „ 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  .Malting  per  qr. 

B-irley  Grinding  ,, 

Malt.  Engli.sh >, 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old  

Malt,  brown „ 

Oats,  English ,i 

Oats,  Irish  » 

Oats,  Scotch  I 

Rye 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick o 

Beans,  Winter  „ 

Peas,  Grey  ,i 

Peas,  Manle ,> 

Peas,  White i> 


SEEDS. 

Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  . . 
Mustard,  white  „ 

Canary,  per  quarter  

Canary,  due,  ,,  


35s.  to  5ls. 
35  s.  „ 54s. 

40s.  „ 48s. 
S8s.  „ 39  s. 

35s.  „ 42s. 
32s.  „ 34s. 
30s.  „ 53s. 
20s.  ,,  30s. 
3.5s.  „ 50s. 

40.5.  ,,  43s. 
28s.  „ 33s. 

30.5.  „ 34s. 
22s.  „ 30s. 
22s.  „ 28s. 
22s.  ,,  30s. 
42s.  ,,  453. 
36s.  „ 40  s. 
38s.  „ 44s. 
39s.  „ 44s. 
30s.  „ 36s. 
40s.  ,,  45s. 
36s.  „ 44s. 


Cloverseed,  re-1,  new 


Hempsesd,  Dutch 


Trefoil,  new,  per  cwt. . . 


9s.  to  16.S. 

Od. 

5s.  , 

, 141. 

Od. 

45s.  , 

„ 60s. 

Od, 

62s.  , 

, 563 

Od. 

40s.  , 

, 70s. 

01. 

60s.  , 

„120s. 

Od. 

, 23s.  , 

25s. 

Od. 

. 35s.  , 

„ 36s. 

Od. 

36s.  , 

.,  37s. 

Od. 

6s  6i., 

„ 8s. 

6d. 

18s.  , 

, 22s. 

Od. 

. 25s.  , 

„ 35s. 

Od. 

. 24s. 

„ 34s. 

Od. 

r 64s. 

„ 63s. 

Od. 

, 64s.  , 

„ 62s 

Od. 

. , 

„ 30s. 

01. 

60s.  , 

, 90s. 

Od. 

COAL  MARKET. 


Wallsend  Hetton 

,,  Hetton  Lyons 

,,  Hawthorns.... 

,,  Liinbton 

„ Wear 

,,  South  Hetton 

Tees 


15s. 

01 

13s. 

6d 

13s. 

9d. 

14s. 

6d. 

13s. 

6d. 

Od. 

14s. 

9d. 

MONEY  MARKET. 

Consols,  3 per  cent 1011  lo  lOU 

Reduced  3 per  cent. - ..  100*  >>  lOOi 


The  Tithes,  the  Crops,  and  the  National  Prosperity. — “ Oye 
four  millions  of  tax  for  tithe  are  paid  annually  on  the  cost  of  producing 
food  for  the  country-four  millions  to  prevent  our  home  growers  competing 
with  the  foreign  growers— is  this  j ust  ? ” This  is  the  pertinent  question  put 
l.y  an  “Essex  Farmer.”  Wo  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  seems  most 
iniquitous.”  “Let  this  he  removed,”  he  continues,  “ and  ive  shall  have  the 
farming  industry  of  the  country  in  a better  state  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years”  He  adds,  “ We  have  quite  enough  skill  amongst  our  farmers  and 
owners  to  make  farming  in  England  a great  success.  Only  remove  the  heavy 
burdens  and  we  shall  soon  see  they  can  compete  with  any  country.  Every- 
one must  admit  the  benefit  that  a good  harvest  is  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
showing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  a very  great  extent  isaflected 
hy  the  farming  interest;  and  I believe  that,  ivcre  the  tithes  removed  from 
the  land,  and  also  land  and  other  taxes  adjusted,  the  agricultural  prociuce 
of  the  country  within  three  years  would  he  double  what  it  is  now,  and  In 
seven  years  considerably  more.  We  want  our  land  in  a high  state  of  culti- 
vation%o  as  to  get  good  crops,  but  the  farmer  is  so  heavily  taxed  that  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  meet  expenses,  much  less  how  to  expend  money  on  the 
land  for  manure,  &c. ; and  as  a result  his  crops  become  smaller  and  sniallor, 
whilst  ho  grows  poorer  and  poorer,  until  rum  overtakes  him,  I'o  ^ 
leave  his  farm.  Tho  average  tithe  on  200  acres  would  he  about  £60.  1 i s 

spent  on  the  hand  would  make  all  the  difference  o the  produce  of  the  faim. 
'J’he  plan  that  I should  propose  in  reference  to  tithes  is  to  make  it  compiilsoiy 
on  the  landlord  to  redeem  them,  but  to  allow  him  to  redeem  at  ton  years 
purchase,  the  halanco  to  bo  paid  hy  the  Governmont,  it  hoiiig  to  tho  general 
interest  of  the  public  to  produce  food  in  our  own  country  at  as  cheap  a late 
as  possible,  and  as  much  as  possilile.  The  farmer  is 

other  part  of  the  community,  a, iid  has  much  more  to  contend  m ill),  own  g 
to  tlio  uucertaiuly  of  the  weather  and  various  other  causes. 

POHTABI.E  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Movcablo  Poultry  Fonoing,  N»w  Coops  amlCbb'kon 
s IM,  .,  siutri  s Dog  Houhos  iiml  Yar.ls.  l,i.pr..v.-.l  Koniiol  Rulin  g, 

' " "l^AMl’l  oiioirs  PYRETIC  SALINE.  Ilavo  It  in  your hou.sos,  anil  uso  no  othor.  ’Ibts 

ana  oxwirHi'vo^llIorRs." 

again  obtahio(lai)urpotuaIlnlunotion,wlthc(.Htsaga  sUlu<lofoin^ 

has  my  iiauio  ami  tnnlo  mark  on  a bull-oolouroa  wiappur.  U3.  Holboiii.  Lomiwii.  i i ■ i 
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ANISIVKUSARIES,  FKSTIVAI.S, 

Occurrences,  Histouicai,  Notes,  &c. 


Sun. 


Moon. 


Hioii  Water  at 


1882 

2 

3 

4 
6 
0 


8 I Palm  Sunday. 

M o Full  Moon,  5h.  *t7m.  afternoon. 
Tu,  Oliver  GjM«inith  died,  1774. 

W I Hilary  Law  Sittinire  end. 

Th  Old  Lady  Day. 

F I Goon  Fhidiy. 

S I Lnrd  ChaMi  un  died,  1778. 


Rises. 

Bouths 

after 

Noon. 

Sets. 

IliHeH. 

After. 

Sets. 

Morn. 

London  Bridge. 

Liverpool  Dock. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

H M. 

M.  S. 

II  M. 

11.  M. 

11.  M. 

II.  M. 

II  M. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

u 36 

3 36 

0 33 

5 41 

4 39 

1 17 

1 33 

10  42 

10  68 

5 34 

8 18 

6 36 

6 48 

4 69 

1 61 

2 6 

11  16 

U 30 

6 32 

3 0 

6 37 

7 66 

6 20 

2 20 

2 36 

11  46 

5 29 

2 42 

6 38 

9 4 

6 46 

2 60 

3 5 

0 16 

6 27 

2 26 

6 40 

10  11 

6 It 

3 22 

8 33 

0 30 

0 47 

6 24 

2 7 

6 41 

11  15 

6 61 

3 66 

4 12 

1 8 

1 20 

5 22 

1 60 

6 43 

M >rn. 

7 36 

4 30 

4 47 

1 37 

1 65 

M.lmp.l 
uvrK  of 
40  yn», 
ChU- 
wick 


Useful  Plants  in  1’lowkr. 

H,  Hardy ; o,  Greenhouao ; s.  Store. 


DEO. 
45-7 
4,'; -9 
4C  2 
48  5 
44'7 
48 -9 
47  1 


Anemone  nemoroHa  fl.  pi  n 
Andromeda  floribunda,  ii! 
Choiranthus  Marihalli,  ii. 

CytiHus  racemosus,  o !' 

Iris  ijumila,  ii 

Narcissus  bulbocodium,  Ci.  .! 
Tiollius  europaju",  ii 


White. 

White. 

yellow. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 


Day 

of 

Yr. 

1882 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 


CJjc  #artrctti>rs’  Jla0a|in£. 
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SUBSCRIBERS  COPIES  OP  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4.  Are  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;  to  any  Xt  of  thrUffited  KinXm 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  advance:  One  Copy  21d  • 3 Month^^  a?  ■ a ^ 

Canada* China ^CeW^^^^  Australia,’ Bel^uml 

nX  Zealand  " Holland,  India,  Italy,  jlpan 

Indief,  .^mrz’anzTbarl  U Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 

■'“'we^S®  0 W h"  and  'if'  forwarded,  not  later  than 

slveVwolds^®  rRlM,??!iFshoulT 

(post  free,  2id.)  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 

*'*'’lnfwats^al  Po?KeT^afaU*L^^^^^^^^  addressed  to 

returned  to  the  seS.  ° addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

<;L0TH  cases  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 


€*]^tbilioKa  aitir  for  i\t  ^mvdng  MfrK. 

"■>  S«c„. 

6.-KOYAL  Caledonian  Horticultural 

Thursday,  April  6.— Linnean  SociETY.-General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

^ Wftfon  ,^irlrs  for  il;r  Mwli. 

Gi^rd’entw.C^'import^^^^^  38,  King  Street.  Covent 

Gardeny’w^C.*1*Estaw1shed  OrcWd^^  38,  King  Street,  Covent 

^"^Gard^,  w!c.7  Importe*d  'Orcfe^  J-  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 

The  Poisonous  Plants  in  English  Garmns  are  comparatively 
foiY  m number  and  of  no  great  value  for  decorative  purges 

der  notice  once  more  the  aconite  as  a very  dangerous  plant,  the 
destruction  of  all  poisonous  plants,  without  regard  to  their  places 
or  uses,  would  not  perhaps  in  any  sensible  del’ee  diminish  crime 
but  the  way  to  a dark  deed  would  certainly"  be  rendS  Sre 
?n^b?nor‘^  what  we  have  recently  learned  there  seems  to  be 
properties  of  aconite  a kind  of  invitation  to  the 

woiddl9rios't'^H\^'^^^^^  the  poison 

woidd  be  lost.  But  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  any  extreme 

conditions  or  peculiar  uses,  for  the  matter  comes  home  to  S i “a 

i?S\SfSlari7or  monk’s-hood,  Aconitum  napdlus, 

iS^en  we  SS  L -iL  decoration  of  the 

diieflv  in  the  mni-  ^ poisonous  properties  reside 

horse  radis?  and  SuS'l  '®  Sen  eaten  as 

StSm  f S’  f Jmman  lives  have  been  lost  thereby.  Thus, 
vithout  the  teaching  of  a criminal  trial,  we  may  learn  to  dislike 

fo  sfdSin"  Tat  S d°  of  tire  garde^  aSd^  fokt  cSe 

perSex  tbelSn  *****'  It  may 

L hSseradLh  buf  t T “mistake  the  roots  of  aconite 

To  weT  tSt  ^ith  facts,  and  we  know 

has  naid  fS  ^^^^°^ked  much  more  mischief  than  it 

mayt^tokttf  ^^1  ve?y  Tny 

flo™  “■"M.'gloTnorttt 
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salad.  _ The  geranium  tribe  possess  wholesome  and  often  agreeably 
acid  juices,  as  do  also  the  begonias ; but  in  neither  family  do  we 
find  any  food  plants,  and  for  other  “ useful  ” purposes  they  are  but 
of  small  account.  The  iris  is  almost  without  a position  in  the  arts, 
either  as  food,  medicine,  or  luxury ; but  the  “ orris  root  ” of 
commerce  saves  the  family  from  complete  exclusion.  All  the 
rosaceous  and  caryophillaceous  plants— such  as  potentilla,  spiraea 
lychnis,  carnation,  and  saponaria — are  devoid  of  deleterious  pro- 
perties, and  are  variously  valued  for  their  uses  in  the  arts.  Primu- 
laceous  plants  and  saxifrages  may  be  said  to  be  without  any  distinct 
properties,  and  so  are  never  to  be  feared.  Dodoens  speaks  of 
primulas  as  pot  herbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ranunculaceous  plants  are  a bad  lot 
though_  we  need,  not  banish  them  en  masse.  All  anemones' 
aquilegias,  delphiniums,  and  aconites  are  poisonous  'more  or  less! 
Ah  the  narcissi  are  ill-flavoured  and  unwholesome.  The  diritalis  is 
a dangerous  plant,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard"  of  any 
one^  suffering  through  mistaking  it  for  something  wholesome.  In 
reviewing  the  dark  catalogue,  we  seem  bound  toj  return  to  the 
aconite,  because  it  has^  so  often  offended,  and  may  so  well  be  spared 
that  there  really  remains  no  good  excuse  for  allowing  it  a place  in 
any  ordinary  garden. 

We  have  in  England  no  Vegetable.?,  but  we  have  a Pall 
Mall  Gazette  to  record  the  fact  and  expose  us  to  the  scorn  of  the 
Universe  for  our  horticultural  and  culinary  destitution.  The 
declaration  by  the  paper  that  is  “ written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men appeared  on  the  15th  of  March,  1882,  and  is  reproduced  verh. 
et  ht.  in  this  issue  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  for  April  the 
rirst,  for  which  it  will  be  seen  it  is  most  appropriate.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  same  country  to  have  good  meat  and  good  vegetables  ” 
is  the  startling  declaration  of  our  elegant  contemporary,  speaking  on 
the  authority  of  “an  American  stranger  at  a restaurant  in  the 
btrand.  The  American  stranger  and  the  gentleman  writer  appear 
to  have  been  agreed  that  English  mutton  chops  are  good  and 
English  peas  bad ; while  on  the  American  continent  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  as  they  can  grow  peas  to  perfection  there,  it  follows 
they  ^cannot  grow  meat,  and  American  beef,  therefore,  is  “ all  a 
hum.  That  we  should  be  abused  for  our  cloudy  sky  is  quite 
proper,  and  it  follows  that  while  the  Yankees  cannot  produce  beef 
and  consequently  never  send  us  any,  so  we  never  produce  potatoes 
ancl  never  send  them  any.  With  market  reports  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  for  in  the  presence  of  a gentleman  writer  munching  muck  at 
a restaurant  in  the  Strand,  and  finding  a chum  professor  in  “ an 
American  stranger,”  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  beef  and  potatoes 
are  mythical  creatures  that  find  their  way  into  market  reports 
through  the  imaginative  invention  of  those  by  whom  such  reports  are 
written.  How  sweet  must  have  been  the  converse  of  the  “ gents  ” 
as  they  became  dimly  convinced  that  the  restaurant  cabbage  was 
rank  to  the  nose  and  hideous  to  look  at,  and  the  restaurant  spinach 
gritty  and  flavourless,  and  the  restaurant  turnip  greens  stringy 
bitter,  and  black  ! What  a good  thing  might  have  been  done  for 
these  two  representing  as  they  did  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
terrestrial  globe — if  they  could  have  been  transported  to  some  well- 
kept  mddle-class  table,  where  the  juicy  joint  and  well-cooked 
English  vegetables  are  daily  served  hot,  fragrant,  and  in  perfection 
ot  colour  and  flavour,  without  one  thought  about  the  impossibility 
ol  any  one  country  producing  both  “ good  meat  and  good  vegetables  ”! 


-p  3?he  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  relations  of  the 

Koyal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  Cominissioners  of  1851  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  as  to  the  future  of  the  R.  H S.  Our  course  for  the 
present  is  clear,  whatever  certain  of  our  friends  may  think.  We  make!  no 
proposals  and  hazard  no  opinions,  and  leave  the  whole  case  untouched 
®kall  be  enabled  to  mature  plans  and  communicate  with 
rae  Bellows.  As  regards  the  facts  to  be  taken  into  account,  both  by  the 
Bellows  themselves  and  lookers-on  who  appear  anxious  to  manage  their 
attairs  tor  them,  there  is  one  of  paramount  importance  and  having  at 
once  a bright  and  a dark  side.  The  debenture  debt  is  virtually  extin- 
guished, and  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  debt  that  compelled  the 
Council  of  the  R.  K S.  to  claim  a property  in  the  estate  as  the  security 
of  the  holders  of  debenture  stock.  The  bright  side  may  be  visible  to 
Bellows  who  have  not  invested,  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  dark  side  is  like 
a darkness  that  may  be  felt  ” by  the  financial  following  of  the  late 
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AciiaouLTUii.VL  Exiiinmo-V. — On  April  8 to  15  an  International 
Exhibition  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Vienna. 

South  Essex  Flouicultuual  Society. — The  exhibition  will  bo  held 
June  14. 

Teddinoton  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  eleventh  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Bushey  Park  Cottage, 
Wednesday,  July  5. 

A City  Rose  Snow  is  in  course  of  organization  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Mansion  House  in  June.  The  profits 
will  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  Bath  anb  West  op  England  Society  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Glamorganshire  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Bristol 
Bee-keepers’  Association  in  the  exhibition  now  preparing  in  Cathay’s 
Park,  Cardiff.  The  horticultural  department  will  be  as  usual  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Johnson,  horticultural  director  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  has  taken  offices  at  90,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  at  which  his 
business  as  landscape  gardener  and  manager  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
exhibitions  will  be  carried  on. 

Fruit  Trees,  plums  and  cherries  more  especially,  are  now  coming 
into  flower  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  A few  pear  trees  show  blotches 
of  white,  but  the  pears  generally  seem  inclined  to  wait  a bit.  Every- 
where now  there  is  a pleasant  glimmering  of  green,  and  the  grass  is  so 
rank  as  to  need  the  scythe  before  the  machine  can  be  put  upon  it. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  first  show  of  the 
season  was  held  March  23.  The  exhibitions  to  follow  comprise  Pelar- 
goniums, May  13  ; Rhododendrons,  June  10;  Roses  and  Strawberries, 
June  27  ; miscellanies,  every  Saturday  from  July  8 to  September  9 ; 
annual  exhibition,  September  19  to  22  ; Chrysanthemums,  November  9. 
At  all  the  meetings  there  are  classes  and  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Begonia  manicata  was  conspicuous  in  a mixed  group  from  R.  H.  S. 
Gardens  in  the  pretty  little  flower  show  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last.  This  is  a very  small-flowered  species,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
pale  pink  colour,  are  produced  in  large  pyramidal  panicles  in  a most 
elegant  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  best  room  plants  we  have,  and  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  when  seen  under  artificial  light. 

Early  Mushrooms. —In  an  open  field  at  North  court,  one  mile  north 
of  Abingdon,  five  mushrooms  were  found  on  Thursday,  March  16.  One 
weighed  seven  ounces,  one  six,  one  four,  and  two  “ buttons.”  The  field 
in  question  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Geo.  Saxby,  brewer;  the  finder  of 
the  fungi,  Mr.  Chandler,  the  gardener. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 

Nationax  Auricula  Society. — The  exhibition  of  the  southern 
section  will  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  R.H. S.,  South  Kensington, 
April  25 ; that  of  the  northern  section  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, May  2.  The  honorary  secretary  for  the  southern  show  is  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Cottage,  Ilford,  Essex.  The  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  northern  section  is  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby 
Malzeard,  Ripon. 

General  Horticultural  Company. — Mr.  Romer,  Q.C. , has  applied 
to  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  for  the  appointment  of  two  directors  of  the  General 
Horticultural  Company  as  provisional  liquidators  of  the  Company, 
pending  the  hearing  of  a creditor’s  petition  to  wind  up  the  Company. 
The  application  was  assented  to  by  Mr.  Crossley,  Q.  C. , on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  which,  it  was  said,  was  insolvent.  The  Company  has  several 
branches,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  business.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
granted  the  application,  and  authorized  the  provisional  liquidators  to 
carry  on  the  business  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a going  concern,  and  to 
spend  a sum  not  exceeding  £350  a week. 

CoRYANTHES  MACRANTHA,  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  by  Mr.  Spyers  for  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.  B. , is  the  best  of  its 
family,  and  a rare  and  exceedingly  curious  plant.  The  labellum  forms  a 
cup,  in  which  a liquid  is  distilled  apparently  for  the  attraction  of  insects 
destined  to  collect  and  carry  pollen  for  the  fertilization  of  other  flowers 
on  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  to  be  half  drowned  in  the  process.  A 
better  known  but  less  handsome  species  is  C.  maculata,  figured  in  B.  M., 
3,102,  as  also  in  “ Maund’s  Botanist,”  228.  C.  speciosus,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  is  less  desirable  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Although 
resembling  and  allied  to  the  Stanhopea,  the  Coryanthes  needs  different 
treatment.  It  requires  more  sun  than  shade,  a decided  season  of  rest, 
and  it  will  not  send  its  flowers  down  when  grown  in  a basket,  as  is 
customary  with  the  Stanhopea. 

An  Ancient  Herrarium. — A small  herbarium  of  plants  over  3,600 
years  old  has  just  been  formed  by  the  African  traveller  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
out  of  the  garlands  found  last  year  on  the  mummies  at  Deir-el-Bahari 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  our 
columns.  Two  garlands  on  the  body  of  King  Aaims  I.  consisted  of  leaves 
of  Egyptian  willow  (Salix  salsifera)  folded  together,  and  sewed  side  by 
side  on  a branch  of  date  palm,  thus  forming  holders,  in  each  of  which  was 
inserted  a single  flower.  Tlie  flowers  consisted  of  those  of  Acacia  nilutica, 
Nijmphica  cwridca,  and  a delphinium,  believed  to  be  I).  orimtale.  The 
garlands  <m  the  bodies  of  other  kings  confained  flowers  of  Carthamns 
tinctoriaH  in  folded  leaves  of  Miniuscops  Kmnmeli.  Loaves  of  the  common 
water  melon  were  found  on  the  mummy  of  Neb-Sini,  a high  priest’ of  the 
20th  dynasty.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  succeeded  in  preserving  both ’leaves 
and  flowers  by  moistening  them  with  alcohol,  spreading  out  and  drying. 
The  preservation  (ff  the  violet  hue  of  the  delphininms  and  of  the  green 
of  tlio  melon  loaves  is  described  as  very  remarkable.  All  the  species  are 
still  ’oiiTid  in  the  East,  and  afford  living  proof  of  wild  and  cultivated 
(dan  s wfiich  have  undergone  no  change  in  the  course  of  nearly  1,000 
years,  ’ 


Calls  at  flurstvits. 


MR.  W.  CAUDWELL’S,  LOWER  MOOR,  AND  THE  IVIES, 
WANTAGE. 

Last  season,  on  May  3,  we  paid  a flying  visit  to  the  above  nurseries,  a few 
notes  thereon  appearing  in  the  Magazine  a week  or  so  later ; and,  as  the 
period  was  then  somewhat  advanced,  we  arranged  to  make  another  call 
earlier  this  season.  Accordingly,  we  set  out  for  the  vale  of  Berks  on  the 
morning  of  March  21,  but  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  weather, 
which  appeared  on  the  change,  and,  true  enough,  before  nightfall  we  had  to 
encounter  a fierce  nor’-wester  accompanied  by  blinding  showers  of  rain,  hail, 
and  snow. 

We  arrived  at  Lower  Moor  one  hour  before  midday,  where  we  were 
met  by  our  worthy  host,  who  very  courteously  led  us  over  the  plots  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  cost  and  difficulty  he  had  put  himself  to  in  order  to 
reclaim  this  swamp,  and  cause  it  to  become  “a  garden  of  spices.”  Lower 
Moor  is  situate  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  north  of  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  It  abuts  on  the  high  road  from  Wantage  to  Oxford, 
being  enclosed  by  a neat  iron  pallisading  the  entire  length.  The  site,  four 
acres,  was  formerly  an  ancient  homestead  and  orchard,  with  a swamp  of  osier 
beds,  separated  in  nearly  two  equal  portions  by  the  river  Ock,  which  passes 
through  the  estate  and  under  the  Berks  and  Wilts  Canal  on  its  way  to  the 
Thames  at  Abingdon,  having,  from  its  rise  above  Wantage  to  the  outfall 
supplied  motive  power  for  over  a dozen  corn-mills.  Here,  at  the  present 
time,  can  be  seen  the  labour  of  four  or  five  seasons,  viz.,  breadths  of  dwarf 
roses  in  about  200  varieties,  clumps  of  double  cuckoo  flower,  crimson  hepaticas, 
foxgloves,  campanulas,  sweet  williams,  and  pyrethrums  ; beds  of  pansies, 
violas,  and  Victoria  Regina  violets  ; very  pure  crimson  and  white  daisies,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  hardy  plants.  A small  plot  is  occupied  with  dwarf 
pyramid  fruit  trees  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  judging  from  appearances  promise  well  for  a few  years  till  they  become 
too  crowded.  About  the  place  is  a large  variety  of  young  apple,  pear,  and  plum 
trees,  worked  on  fine  plump  stocks  ; these  will  no  doubt  serve  to  supply  scions 
for  grafting,  &c.,  as  the  ground  becomes  further  broken  up.  The  great 
feature  however  at  the  present  time  is  formed  by  the  masses  of  primroses 
and  polyanthuses,  for  in  addition  to  the  old-fashioned  gold-laced  named 
varieties,  you  meet  at  every  step  the  singular  and  beautiful  pantaloons, 
galligaskins,  oxlips,  cowslips,  and  hose-in- hose.  One  patch  is  enlivened  with 
the  old  double  cowslip  while  the  next  contains  well-flowered  plants  of  the 
old  Irish  Brown  polyanthus.  Double  primroses  in  white,  sulphur,  cream, 
mauve,  and  yellow,  receive  due  ^ittention  ; while  the  coloured  primroses  may 
be  had  in  shades  of  purple,  crimson,  lemon,  rose,  brown,  and  white.  The 
polyanthuses  comprise  bizarre,  spotted,  striped,  brown,  yellow,  and  white. 
A very  large  number  of  the  coloured  flowers  have  been  raised  here,  and  the 
saving  of  seed  for  market  purposes  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  routine 
of  nursery  work,  as  on  a sloping  bank  several  thousands  of  wild  primroses 
are  cultivated  and  the  flowers  fertilized  for  the  production  of  the  seed. 

Among  the  gems  which  have  been  raised  here  we  selected  about  a dozen 
of  the  best,  which,  having  blooms  before  us,  we  will  attempt  to  describe. 
Laced  polyanthus — Alfred  the  Great,  a large  flower,  heavily  laced,  crimson- 
brown,  good  rose  eye,  and  William  Caudwell,  finely  laced,  rich  crimson,  bright 
yellow  centre.  Fancy  polyanthus — Punch,  very  large,  crimson-brown  and 
iron  suffused  with  gold,  bright  orange  centre,  calyx  limb  seven-lobed,  mealy, 
and  beautifully-marked  rose  eye  ; Harlequin,  clear  purple,  orange  centre, 
cream  markings.  Selfs — Golden  Queen,  pale  yellow,  very  smooth  flower,  fine 
circular  outline,  deeper  centre  ; Golden  Queen  of  England,  bright  gold,  serrated 
edge,  phlox  eye;  Queen’ of  Whites,  paper-white,  very  circular,  fimbriated 
lobes,  large  flower,  well-defined  centre  ; Crimson  Queen,  rich  crimson,  bright 
yellow  eye ; White  Venus,  smaller  than  Queen  of  the  Whites,  colour  less 
distinct ; Jupiter,  smallish  flower,^;  remarkable  bright  crimson,  velvety, 
splendid  rich  gold  eye  (unfortunately  this  is  a pin-eyed  flower)  ; Rosy  Morn, 
large  flower,  calyx  limb  seven-lobed,  finely  imbricated,  rich  lemon  colour, 
and  bright  orange  centre,  rose  eye  —a  grand  variety  ; Golden  Prince,  deep  gold, 
fine  rounded  lobes,  mouth  of  tube  raised,  rose  eye,  and  Charlotte  Jones,  semi- 
duplex or  hose-in-hose,  deep  crimson  flecked  white.  Other  varieties  might 
be  referred  to ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  were  among  the  most  distinct 
forms  selected  from  the  seed  beds  during  the  past  few  years,  although  it  may 
be  said  that  hundreds  of  pleasing  shades  and  markings  appear  each  succeeding 
year. 

For  spring  bedding  there  are  few  subjects  more  effective  in  colour,  easy 
of  propagation,  or  continuous  in  flowering,  than  the  primula  family,  whether 
planted  singly  or  in  masses.  Especially  so  are  the  double  forms  of  primrose, 
belts  of  yellow,  white,  and  mauve  being  imposing,  the  shades  of  leafage 
adding  to  the  effect.  Before  leaving  the  Lower  Moor  novelties  we  ought  to 
mention  that  an  ivy  arch  is  in  course  of  formation,  which  will  measure  nearly 
one  hundred  yards  ; this  will  present  a very  striking  feature  as  seen  from  the 
roadway. 

At  the  Ivies,  Wantage,  our  host  has  some  glass  structures,  in  which  tea- 
scented  roses  are  wintered,  and  sinee  Christmas  “every  morning,  true  as  the 
clock,”  boxes  of  buds  are  carried  along  the  tramway  en  route  for  Manchester 
and  Covent  Garden  Market.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a largo  number  of  trees 
had  been  lifted  and  potted  up  to  supply  a succession  of  blooms. 

The  other  subjects  under  cultivation  not  referred  to  were  the  auriculas,  of 
which  largo  numbers  are  grown  ; these  were  just  sending  up  their  mealy 
trusses,  and  will  be  very  beautiful  a month  hence.  African  marigolds, 
antirrhinums,  and  asters  receive  due  attention  here.  But  our  wanderings 
were  cut  short  by  the  snowstorm,  and  having  taken  leave  of  our  host  wo 
made  the  best  of  our  way  back  homo,  and  so  sign  ourself 

Oxford.  WiiiLiAM  Greenaway. 

The  I’aruel.s  I’o.st,  long  hoped  for  and  often  promised,  is  now  in 
process  of  organization,  and  will  bo  in  action  shortly.  On  Monday  night 
Mr.  Fawcett  explained  his  proposals  to  tho  House  of  Commons.  The 
Inland  post  will  carry  a maximum  weight  of  7 lb.  at  a charge  of  Is.  , with 
a descending  scale  for  lesser  weights,  and  it  will  be  linked  with  an 
International  I’ost  extending  to  all  European  countries,  exciqit  Russia, 
and  to  Egypt  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  .As  an  illustration  of  tho  somIo  for 
this,  ho  said  that  a parcel  of  3 kilogrammes  (fijlb. ) would  bo  oonvoyed  to 
Franco  for  Is.  9d. 


A nut.  I,  1SS2. 
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Ell  iiHcmoriam  : 

HEJSTRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


Old  and  New  World  mourn  a lost,  gentle  life — 

So  few  the  gentle  lives  lhat  live  and  move 
And  have  their  being  in  these  days  of  strife 
AJid  eager  quest  for  that  whxh  is  not  Love. 

Yet  with  the  tidings  hashed  through  the  deep  Sea, 
“ Longfellow  dead  ! ” methought,  that  cannot  be  : 
The  Poet  cannot  die  whom  God  gives  biith ; 
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Still  audibly  his  “ Voices  speak  to  Earth 
Pure  psalms  of  Life.  Two  Worlds  are  his,  not  one 
Here,  still  the  Singer  breathes  through  sweet  songs  sung  ; 
In  the  Beyond,  now  with  no  faltering  tongue, 

He  sings  that  “ new  song  " made  of  Joy  and  Rest, 

His  Angel-Kinsmen  sing  to  greet  each  guest. 

Who  hears  the  Master's  gracious  word,  “ Well  done,* 


Rowland  Brown 


PROFESSOR  LONGFELLOW. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeUow,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusets,  on  the  24  th  ultimo,  is  an  event  of  world-wide  interest.  Probably 
no  writer  of  this  century  has  exercised  so  wide,  so  deep,  or  so  beneficial  an 
influence  on  the  English-speaking  nations  as  the  author  of  the  “ Psalm  of 
Life,^^  the  “ Footsteps  of  Angels,  ” and  the  exquisite  story  of  ‘'Evange- 
line. He  was  the  poet  of  the  domestic  affections  in  a higher  sense  even 
than  was  Wordsworth,  although  in  contemplative  subtlety  he  falls  below 
our  heart-searching  prophet  of  the  Lake  School.  He  acquired  on  his  very 
first  appearance  a s a singer  a deep  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  to 
whom  the  "Voices  of  the  Night,”  the  ‘‘ViUage  Blacksmith,”  and  the 
Song  of  Hiawatha  have  constituted  a kind  of  academic  course,  preparing 
their  minds  for  larger  and  profounder  studies.  To  the  observer  of  outdoor 
life,  the  naturalist,  the  traveller,  and  the  sportsman,  the  works  of 
LongfeUow  are  unceasingly  attractive,  whether  he  takes  us  into  ‘‘  the  forest 
primeval”  where  the  " murmuring  pines  ” are  ‘‘bearded  Uke  Druids  of 


eld,”  or  compels  us  to  throb  with  sympathy  for  Minnehaha  when,  amid  the 
famine  and  the  fever,  the  ghosts  fix  their  cold  eyes  upon  her,  and  death 
creeps  into  the  wigwam. 

Although  not  ranking  first  amongst  modern  poets,  LongfeUow  holds  and 
will  keep  an  honourable  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  His  highest  effort 
perhaps  is  the  " Golden  Legend,”  and  his  most  finished  and  touching  work 
“The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  But  as  a pastoral  “Evangeline” 
stands  alone  in  picturesqueness,  unity  of  tone,  tenderness  of  feeUng,  and 
nobleness  of  purpose  j but  although  this  versified  gem  carries  with  it  a 
special  condemnation  that  every  Englishman  must  feel,  LongfeUow  was  o 
no  party ; his  aims  were  universal,  and  he  appealed  much  less  to  schools 
and  sectaries  than  to  humanity.  This  largeness  came  in  part,  no  doubt, 
from  his  mastership  of  languages,  although  primarUy  it  was  part  of  his 
nature.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1807,  and  pubUshed  his  “Hymn  of  the 
Moravian  Nuns”  before  the  year  1825.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1878 — a 
period  of  fifty-three  years — he  continued  to  write  and  publish,  his  latest 
work  being  “ Keramos.” 
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FROST. 

Reid  before  the  Westerlum  Gardeners  and  Amateurs'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

By  J.  H.  Jewell. 

My  paper  this  evening,  in  continuation  of  the  series  of  meteorological  subjects 
which  I have  prepared  at  your  reriuest,  is  on  “ Frost,”  a subject  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted ; but  I do  not  purpose  to  submit  to  you 
my  own  ideas  absolutely  on  the  matter,  but  rather  give  you  a digest  of  the 
opinions  of  many  scientists  who  have  devoted  time  and  talents  to  the  study 
of  this  phenomenon. 

The  learned  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that  it  is  certain  that  more  than 
ten  percent,  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  soil  of  England  is  stopped  within 
ten  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
vapour  of  our  moist  atmosphere 
is  a blanket,  not  less  necessary 
for  the  fiuitful  earth  than  cloth- 
ing is  for  earth’s  proudest  inhabi- 
tants, and  if  it  were  possible  to 
remove  for  a single  summer  night 
the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air 
which  overspreads  the  country, 
it  would  assuredly  destroy  every 
plant  capable  of  being  destroyed 
by  a freezing  temperature.  The 
warmth  of  our  fields  and  gardens 
would  pour  itself  unrequited  into 
space,  and  the  summer’s  sun 
would  rise  upon  an  island  held 
fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost. 

This  assertion  appears  on  the 
surface  somewhat  startling ; but 
let  us  carefully  consider  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  based. 

'The  temperature  of  the  earth 
differs  not  only  in  different  re- 
gions of  its  surface,  but  at  dif- 
ferent elevations  above  or  below 
the  surface.  For  instance,  in 
ascending  a mountain  the  ther- 
mometer as  a rule  falls  at  the 
rate  of  10  deg.  Fahrenheit  for 
every  300  feet,  because  here  the 
air  is  thinner  or  more  rarefied, 
but  at  the  sea  level,  or  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  earth,  the  air  is 
denser,  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  about  14^  lbs.  on 
every  square  inch.  Air  however 
is  subject  to  variation  in  its 
density  even  at  the  same  level, 
as  it  is  affected  by  the  pressure 
of  vapours  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
currents  of  wind,  electric  action, 
and  other  causes.  The  apparent 
increase  of  cold  at  high  elevations 
arises  also  from  several  causes, 
one  of  which  is,  as  I previously 
stated,  the  rarefaction  and  ex- 
pansion ; as  by  this  means  the  temperature  appears  to  fall.  There  is  ( 
really  however  no  change  of  specific  heat;  but  occupying  as  it  does 
a much  larger  space,  its  temperature  to  outward  observance  seems  to 
diminish.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  have 
little  effect  on  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  dry.  To  give  out  its  full 
heat,  the  rays  must  strike  some  solid  object  such  as  the  earth  ; but  Fourier,  a 
celebrated  French  savant,  has  a notion  of  a combined  action  which  the 
universe  (leaving  the  sun  out  of  the  question)  exercises  upon  us  by  its 
caloric  radiation.  He  says,  “ If  the  sun  were  to  go  out,  the  temperature  of 
the  solar  system  would  sink  indefinitely,”  or  rather  it  would  not  fall  to 
absolute  zero  (273  deg.  Centigrade),  but  would  step  at  a certain  point,  which 
he  estimates  at  62  deg.  Centigrade  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

We  perceive  then  that  the  atmosphere  possesses  the  capacity  of  receiving 
and  containing  heat  from  the  sun’s  rays,  or  any  other  source  of  warmth  ; 
but  this  capacity  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  density  of  the  air,  and 
accordingly  varies  in  different  situations.  It  is  also  well  known  the  air  is 
warmer  on  low  than  on  high  ground,  this  peculiarity  arising  from  the 
different  density  of  the  two  planes.  If  we  were  to  take  a given  quantity  of 
air — say,  a pound  weight — from  the  sea  level  and  a like  quantity  from  a mile 
above  the  sea,  we  should  find  each  contained  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
heat ; but  in  the  case  of  that  taken  near  the  sea  the  air  would  feel  warm, 
while  the  other  would  feel  cool.  This  seems  a contradiction,  yet  it  is  a 
scientific  fact,  and  why  ? The  pound  of  air  taken  from  the  sea  is  compact 
in  substance,  and  is  comparatively  small  in  bulk ; while  that  taken  from  a 
higher  range  is  thin,  and  occupies  a much  larger  space.  Aloft  the  air  is  as 
warm  as  it  is  below  ; but  there  is  less  of  it,  the  particles  are  wider  asunder, 
and  thus  produce  the  effect  of  greater  coldness : properly  speaking,  the  cold 
in  liigh  situations  arises  from  the  want  of  air  rather  than  from  the  air  itself. 

In  the  warmest  regions  of  the  globe  the  air  is  cold  at  the  top  of  high 
mountains  merely  because  the  air  is  too  thin  to  retain  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  r.ays.  In  colder  regions  this  follows  of  course.  The  accumulated 
mass  of  ice  forming  the  Mer  do  Olace  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  rises 
3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  amid  this  icy  region  is  the  Jardin,  a 
rocky  oasis,  rich  in  alpine  plants,  amid  a wilderness  of  snow  and  ice,  a relic 
of  a long-forgotten  summer  blooming  in  the  lap  of  eternal  winter.  A 
recent  traveller — I think,  the  Kev.  Hugli  Macmillan — has  thus  described  that 
monarch  of  mountains,  Mont  Illanc  : “ It  rose  upon  my  view  like  a vision 

of  heaven,  its  majesty  increasing  as  I gazed,  until  at  last  it  filled  soul 
and  sight,  and  completely  absorbed  each  awe-struck  sense.  A golden  cloud 
rested  upon  its  highest  point,  like  a diadem  witli  which  the  sotting  sun 
had  crowned  it  Monarch  of  European  Mountains.  'I'he  reflection  of  the 
rosy  hucB  upon  its  sUiinless  snow  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  looked  like 
an  enormously  tender  illuminabHl  crimHon  flower,  holdup  in  Nature’s  white 
lingers  for  the  sun’s  dying  blessing.” 


In  every  country  there  is  a point  of  altitude  at  which  water  freezes  on 
all  occasions,  whether  summer  or  winter.  In  Europe  this  is  called  the 
snow  line,  and  is  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  hot 
regions  of  Africa  and  America,  it  is  14,000  ft.  high  : at  these  points  or 
altitude  respectively  snow  lies  constantly  on  the  mountains  sides  and 
summits.  In  the  warm  regions  of  Hindustan  the  atmosphere  is  as  cool  and 
pleasant  at  a certain  height  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  as  it  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe.  .v  • 

Heat  is  communicated  from  one  body  to  another  by  conduction  that  is, 
by  contact.  Some  bodies  coi  duct  heat  well,  others  Viadly  ; everything  that 
conducts  heat  from  us  renders  us  colder;  bad  conductors,  on  the  contrary, 
keep  us  warm,  because  they  do  not  rob  us  of  our  warmth  to  transrer  it  to 
^ other  objects.  At  this  season 

most  persons  wear  wool  or  fur, 
because  these  are  bad  conductors 
and  do  not  suffer  the  heat  from 
our  bodies  to  be  drawn  off  by 
the  cold  air.  Wool  and  fur  do 
not  give  out  warmth  ; they  simply 
preserve  our  own  natural  heat 
from  escaping  into  the  air,  which 
would  gradually  draw  it  from  us, 
till  it  and  our  own  body  were  of 
the  same  temperature.  But  why 
is  it,  the  air  being  a bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  that  it  should 
deprive  any  part  of  our  bodies 
exposed  to  it  of  warmth  to  make 
us  require  clothing  ? The  reason 
is,  the  air  is  ever  moving  and 
changing,  and  the  particles  which 
pass  over  our  skin  deprive  us  of 
but  a small  amount  of  heat  at  a 
time,  but  as  they  move  off  fresh 
cold  air  takes  their  place,  and 
then  we  are  continually  warming 
fresh  particles  of  air  to  our  own 
loss  of  temperature.  Happily 
thus  is  it  for  us  that  the  air  is 
a bad  conductor  of  heat;  if  it 
were  as  good  a conductor  as 
stated  it  would  draw  the  heat 
from  our  body  so  quickly  that  we 
should  perish  from  cold. 

The  earth  is  also  a bad  con- 
ductor of  heat;  the  surface  may 
be  scorched,  but  intense  heat 
cannot  reach  the  roots  of  trees, 
neither  can  cold  in  the  shape  of 
frost  penetrate  more  than  a few 
inches  beneath  the  surface. 

On  a hot  dry  day  much  more 
evaporation  is  produced  than  on 
one  which  is  cold,  but  it  is  not 
, on  that  account  more  perceptible 

to  the  senses.  Thus  on  a hot 
day  we  do  not  see  the  breath 
issuing  from  our  mouths,  but 
on  a cold  damp  day  in  winter  we  see  it  leaving  us  in  puffs  at  every 
expiration. 

When  the  weakness  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  winter  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  to  a certain  degree  of  cold  (it  is  indicated  on  our  ther- 
mometer at  32  deg.)  the  phenomenon  of  frost,  or  freezing,  ensues.  Freezing 
is  a process  of  congelation,  or  more  properly  we  might  describe  it  as 
crystallization,  produced  by  the  withdrawal  or  absence  of  _ heat,  by 
which  water  assumes  the  form  of  ice.  In  most  fluids  there  is  a regu- 
larity of  expansion  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  but  an  exception  to  this 
rule  exists  in  the  case  of  water.  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  its  con- 
sequences important. 

In  every  body  of  water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  air  will  assimilate  to  that  temperature.  If  it  be  cold  it  will  become 
denser  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  and 
warmer  liquid,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  body  receives  its  maximum  density, 
viz.,  40  deg.  Beyond  this,  loss  of  heat  occasions  expansion  instead  of  con- 
traction ; so  that  the  very  cold  water  on  thelsurface  has  no  tendency  to  sink, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  This  singular  anomaly  in  the  behaviour  of  water  is 
attended  by  the  most  beneficial  consequence,  in  shielding  the  inh  ibit  iuts  of 
the  waters  from  excessive  cold.  The  deep  lakes  of  the  North- American 
continent  never  freeze,  the  intense  and  prolonged  cold  of  the  winters  of 
those  regions  being  insufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  such  masses  of 
water  to  40  deg.  Ice,  however,  of  great  thickness  forms  over  the  shallow 
portions  of  the  rivers,  and  accumulates  in  mounds  upon  the  beaches  when 
the  waves  are  driven  up  by  the  winds.  • i • 

Above  the  freezing  point  sea  water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density ; 
the  more  it  is  cooled  the  denser  it  becomes,  till  it  solidifies  at  26  deg.  (6  deg. 
below  that  of  pure  water).  The  gradual  expansion  of  pure  water  cooled 
below  40  dog.  must  bo  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great  .and  sudden 
increase  of  volume  it  exhibits  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  in  which  respect 
it  resembles  many  other  bodies  which  oxp.and  in  solidifying.  It  tiiay  be 
observed  that  the  force  thus  exerted  by  freezing  water  is  enormous.  Thick 
iron  shells  quite  filled  with  water,  and  exposed  (with  their  fiise-holos  securely 
plugged)  to  the  cold  of  a C.anadian  winter  night,  have  been  found  the  fol- 
lowing morning  split.  The  freezing  of  water  in  the  faults  and  crevioos  of 
rocks^is  a most  potent  agent  in  their  disontogration.  It  was  no  uncommon 
practice  among  our  forefathers  to  chisel  out  clianiiols  in  rooks  or  stones  and 
plug  in  some  fibrous  material  that  would  absorb  moisture,  so  that  when 
freezing  it  tended  to  split  up  portions  of  the  Rnmo.and  thus  save  an  immense 
amount  of  labour.  Oonorally  bodies  oxpii.nd  during  the  process  of  fusion, 
but  the  exception  to  this  rule  is  water,  which  expands  during  freezing,  and 
thus  ton  volumes  of  water  will  become  eleven  volumes  of  ioe,  while  lee  when 
fusing  produces  a relatively  small  volume  of  water. 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  note  tliat  the  coldest  period  of  the  year  (trom 
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ol)sorvi\tioii3  taken  over  a long  period)  will  occur  on  or  about  the  20th 
Jiinunry, 

When  ico  will  crust  the  ponJ,  niul  nil  nrouml 
lictokons  hoary  winter  will  have  sway : 

Stern  Iron  Kin;?,  with  his  hanl-hnndeil  rule, 

]iin(Iin;>  the  earth  in  chains  o{  adninntit. 

Yet  welcome  winter,  sent  by  the  All-wise, 

To  smooth  the  way  for  llowor-teoming  spring. 

ITofcssor  Fownes  tells  us  some  interesting  experiments  may  bo  made  with 
water  to  show  the  eiTect  of  latent  boat  in  the  liquefaction  of  ico.  If,  for 
instance,  wo  take  a pound  of  water  at  32  dog.  and  a pound  of  water  at  174 
deg.,  and  mi.x  the  two,  we  shall  have  a mean  temperature  of  103  deg.  ; but 
if  the  same  e.xiieriment  be  tried  with  snow,  or  finely-powdered  ico,  at 
32  deg.,  and  water  at  174  deg.,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  only 
32  deg.,  but  the  ieo  will  be  melted  in  this  latter  experiment.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  as  much  heat  has  been  appai-ently  lost  as  would  have 
raised  a quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through  a range  of 
140  deg.  Hut  when  water  at  212  deg.  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
w.ater  at  32  deg.,  then  it  will  be  found  to  possess  the  mean  of  the  two 
temperatures,  or  122  deg. 

Again,  let  a perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined  of  such 
intensity  that  a pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature 
raised  10  deg.  per  minute,  starting  with  water  at  32  deg.  ; in  rather  more 
than  14  minutes  the  temperature  would  have  risen  to  140  deg. ; but  the 
same  quantity  of  ice  at  32  deg.  exposed  for  the  same  time  would  not  have 
its  tomperatiu-e  raised  a single  deg.,  but  it  would  have  become  water.  The 
heat  received  wmuld  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  effecting  this 
change.  This  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it,  is°again 
evolved. 

If  a tall  jar  of  water,  covered  to  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a situation 
where  it  shall  be  quite  undistnrbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great 
cold,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10  deg.  or  more  below 
the  freezing  point  without  the  formation  of  ice  ; but  then  if  a little  agitation 
be  given  to  the  jar,  or  a grain  of  sand  dropped  into  the  water,  a portion 
instantly  solidifies  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  30  deg.  The 
heat  disengaged  by  the  freezing  of  a small  portion  of  the  water  will  have 
been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  10  deg. 

_ I think  you  will  notice  that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and,  in  addition  to 
this  fact,  there  is  another  curious  quality  appertaining  to  it,  which  many 
persons  perhaps  do  not  know,  viz.,  its  purity.  A lump  of  ice  melted  will 
become  pure  as  distilled  water.  Water  in  freezing  turns  out  of  it  all  that 
is  not  water — salt,  air,  colouring  matter,  and  all  impurities.  Frozen  sea 
water  makes  fresh-water  ice.  If  you  freeze  a basin  of  indigo  water,  it  will 
make  it  as  clear  and  white  as  that  made  of  pure  rain  water.  When  the 
cold  is  sudden,  these  foreign  matters  have  no  time  to  escape  either  by 
rising  or  sinking,  and  are  thus  entangled  with  the  ice,  but  do  not  form  part 
of  it. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  regelation  can  be  exhibited  by  placing  a 
block  of  ice  on  a netting  of  fine  wire.  The  ice  will  be  melted  by  the  wire, 
and  passing  down  through  it,  will  become  frozen  into  a mass  again  below 
the  wire._  A single  wire  can  in  a similar  manner  be  drawn  slowly  through  a 
block  of  ice,  the  ice  uniting  again  behind  the  wire,  and  finally  showing  no 
sign  of  having  been  cut  at  all. 

Speaking  of  phenomena,  the  celebrated  astronomer  Arago,  with  whom 
also  Mr.  Loomes  agrees,  implies  that  there  is  a sort  of  connexion  between 
the  apparition  of  the  northern  lights  and  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  After  the  Aurora  Borealis  comes  the  cirri,  the  mare’s-tail  clouds 
of  a peculiar  form,  which  float  very  high  in  the  atmosphere,  entirely  formed 
of  minute  spicules  of  ice:  these  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  aurora, 
and  seem  in  some  sort  the  atmospheric  substratum  or  stage  of  all  these 
manifestations. 

Coals  burn  out  faster  on  a frosty  day  than  on  a warm  one,  and  why  ? 
Simply  because  the  cold  condenses  the  air  and  then  produces  more  oxygen. 
Colder  air  then  makes  the  fire  burn  more  intensely.  But,  what  is  more 
surprising,  ice  may  be  converted  into  good  fuel,  and  thus,  if  coal-dust,  breeze, 
or  ashes  be  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  stiff  paste,  and 
placed  where  it  can  be  frozen  into  blocks,  one  of  them  being  placed  on  a 
clear  fire  will  be  found  to  evolve  a great  amount  of  heat,  the  oxygen  concen- 
trated in  the  blocks  expanding  and  feeding  the  fire. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  from  which  rain  falls  is 
under  32  deg.,  the  vapour  or  clouds  must  necessarily  be  frozen,  and  the 
descending  particles  will  be  snow.  Snowflakes  are  the  aggregate  or  union 
of  frozen  particles,  just  as  raindrops  are  the  union  of  watery  particles. 
They  aggregate’according  to  the  laws  of  crystallization  of  water  into  regular 
and  symmetrical  forms,  of  which  the  general  character  is  a six-sided  figure, 
as,  for  example,  six  needles  branching  from  a: centre,  each  needle  being  three 
and  six  sided.  Though  single  crystals  always  unite  at  angles  of  30  deg.,  60 
deg.,  or  120  deg.,  they  nevertheless  form  by  their  different  modes  of  union 
about  1,000  distinct  varieties  of  snowflakes.  The  Eev.  Hugh  Macmillan 
says,  “Examine  under  the  microscope  one  of  the  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  so 
pure  and  white  from  clouds  so  black  ; and  no  lily,  no  snowdrop,  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  blossom  of  cold  : it  is  six-leaved  ; it  radiates  on  every 
side  in  the  most  exquisite  crystalline  forms,  so  ethereal,  so  spiritual,  like 
the  ghosts  of  the  flowers  that  perished  in  the  summer  coming  back  a»ain 
from  heaven  to  earth.” 

Snow  is  generally  found  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  an 
intensely  cold  current  of  air  mixing  with  the  vapour  in  a warm  current 
occasions  its  precipitation.  There  is  a story  told  of  a ball  which  was  taking 
place  in  Sweden,  when  the  room  became  so  warm  that  several  ladies  fainted, 
while  without  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  the  windows  of  the  room  were 
frozen  so  fast  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  open  them.  An  officer  present 
broke  a pane  of  glass  ; the  cold  air  rushed  in,  causing  snow  to  fall  in  the 
room.  Snow  is  very  common  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  it  falls  nine  days 
out  of  ten  in  April,  May,  and  June.  The  peculiarities  of  snow  consist  in  its 
extreme  ligntness,  and  also  in  its  being  purely  white.  Its  lightness  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  excess  of^  its  surface  exceeding  so  much  in  comparison  the 
matters  it  contains,  and  its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  minute  particles  into 
which  it  is  divided  ; hence  when  ice  is  pounded  it  is  equally  white.  When 
snow  however  accumulates  in  large  quantities  its  weight  becomes  very  con- 
siderable. It  falls  most  copiously  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  seldom  occurs  before  November.  The  whiteness  of  snow 
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praise.  Our  own  liou.sehold  poet,  Miss  Eliz  i Cook, 


A chcor  for  the  snow,  tlio  (Iril'ting  snow  ; 

Smootlier  and  purer  than  lieauty's  hrow  - 
The  creature  of  thought  scarce  like.s  to  ti’cad 
On  tlio  delicate  carpet  so  riclily  sjiread. 

With  feathery  wreaths  the  forest  is  hound, 

And  the  hills  are  with  glittering  diailems  crowned  ; 

’Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  helow  : ’ 

Sing,  Welcome  then,  to  the  drifting  snow  ! 

Hard  pieces  of  ice  falling  in  showers  is  called  Hail.  The  sudden  ascent 
of  moist  air  into  the  upper  regions,  where  it  encounters  a cold  current 
IS,  probably  the  most  reasonable  view  of  the  cauro. 

Hailstones  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  when  cut  across  are  found  to 
be  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  clean  and  opaque  ice  envelopin-r  a white 
nucleus.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  agglomerations  of-  several  hailstones  : 
they  vary  in  size  from  the  smallest  shot  to  several  inches  in  diameter ; they 
are  generally  oval  or  round  in  shape,  but  sometimes  thin,  flat,  irregularly 
globular,  angular,  or  pyramidical. 

Sleet  is  only  a modification  of  snow:  when  aqueous  globules  freeze  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  aggregate  together  and  form  flakes 
of  snow,  and  when  they  have  partly  thawed,  and  become  again  frozen,  they 
constitute  sleet. 

When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  dried,  and  the  temperature  gets  below 
the  freezing  point,  the  vapour  is  not  only  precipitated,  but  it  is  also  frozen  ; 
hence  the  origin  of  Hoar-frost,  or  frozen  night  dew. 

The  first  frost 

Silvers,  with  lilliputian  crystalets. 

The  sparse  crisp  blades  in  croft  and  meadow  holm. 

And  whitens  the  blue  tint  upon  the  sloe 
With  bloom  of  feath’ry  hoar-dust. 

The  occurrence  of  hoar-frost  is  a proof  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
has  fallen  below  32  deg.,  as  well  as  below  the  dew-point  temperature  ; as  in 
the  case  of  dew,  every  thing  that  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  arrests  the 
formation  of  hoar-frost.  During  the  chilly  nights  of  spring,  plants  that 
are  sheltered  by  trees  are  less  likely  to  be  frozen  than  those  that  are  fully 
exposed,  and  a slight  covering  of  straw,  or  paper,  or  netting,  will  often 
afford  effectual  protection.  In  the  great  vine -growing  districts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  vines  are  frequently  saved  from  the  effects  of  frost  by  enveloping 
them  during  the  night  in  a cloud  of  smoke. 

The  air  exercises  a very  important  influence  in  keeping  up  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth,  because  the  earth  gives  back  at  night  much  of 
the  heat  received  during  the  day,  and  its  upward  progress  is  very  consider- 
ably impeded  by  this  element— that  is  to  say,  by  the  watery  atoms  floating 
in  the  air,  although  these  small  atoms  form  but  a very  minor  portion  of  the 
atmosphere.  Take,  for  instance,  one  hundred  parts.  We  shall  find  that  99 1 
consist  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  remaining  half-part  is  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water.  The  latter  is  extremely  minute  in  quantity,  but 
most  obstructive  in  quality.  Every  atom  of  oxygen  opposes  a certain 
barrier,  but  a molecule  of  water  is  said  to  oppose  a force  16,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  oxygen.  If  we  had  no  atmosphere  at  all,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  would  be  very  intense  where  they  actually  struck,  but  so  rapid 
would  be  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  that  the  whole  earth  would  be  kept 
permanently  below  freezing.  No  liquid  material  of  any  known  kind  could 
exist  on  its  surface. 

I have  thus,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  given  you  an  idea  of  Frost  and  its 
allies.  In  conclusion,  1 will  quote  from  a paper  of  Professor  Blrks  on 
“ Physical  Science.” 

“ Nature  is  one  vast  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see  the  dim  reflection  of  a 
nobler  field  of  thought  than  the  conflict  of  jarring  atoms,  or  integrals  of 
atomic  force  can  ever  supply.  We  need  first  to  gauge  downwards  that  we 
may  presently  look  upwards ; and,  turning  from  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance, from  things  seen  and  temporal  to  rhe  unseen  and  eternal,  may  veil 
our  faces  before  the  vision  of  a greatness  that  is  unsearchable  and  a 
goodness  that  is  unspeakable.” 


OECHIDS  IN  FLOWER 
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Ada  aurantiaca. 

Angreecum  citratum. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. 

Cattleyacitrina,  C.  Trianse,  C.  Triance 
Atalanta,  C.  Trianae  virginalis. 
Coelogyne  barbata,  C.  cristata. 

Colax  jugosus. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. 

Cypripedium  Argus,  C.  barbatum,  C. 

b.  biflorum,  0.  b.  nigrum,  C.  b. 
Euperbum,  0.  Boxalli,  C.  Harrisi- 
anum,  C.  Hartwegi,  C.  insigne, 
C.  niveum,  C.  Eoezli,  C.  Sedeni, 

C.  villosum. 

Dendrobium  aggregatum  majus,  D. 
Cambridgeanum,  D.  chrysotoxum, 

D.  c.  superbum,  D.  crassinode,  D. 

c.  Barberiana,  D.  crepidatum,  D. 
Dalhousianum,  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
macrophyllum  giganteum,  D.nobile, 
D.  n.  coerulescens,  D.  n.  inter- 
medium, D.  Pierardi,  D.  primu- 
linum,  D.  Wardianum. 

Epidendrum  cochleatum,  E.  fragran?. 
Laelia  anceps,  L.  pedunculis. 

Leptotes  bicolor. 

Lycaste  aromatica,  L.  Skinneri,  L.  S. 
rosea. 

Masdevallia  ignea,  M.  Lindeni. 
Maxillaria  venusta. 


Miltonia  cuneata. 

Mormodts  lentiginosa. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  0.  A. 
grandiflorum.  0.  Andersoni,  O. 
bictoneuse,  O.  Cervantesi,  O.  cir- 
rhosum,  0.  cordatum,  O.  Edwardsi, 
O.  gloriosum,  0.  Halli,  0.  Pesca- 
torei,  O.  phalaenopsis,  O.  pulchel- 
lum,  0.  Eoezli,  0.  roseum,  O.  Eossi 
majus,  O.  E,  ccerulescens,  O.  K. 
pallida,  0.  E.  viridis,  0.  Eiickeii- 
anum,  O.tripudians,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  vexillarium,  O.  Wallisi. 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  0.  Caven- 
dishi,  O.  cucullatum,  0.  cheiro- 
phorum,  O.  concolor,  O.  Krameri, 

O.  macranthum,  0.  sarcodes,  O. 
serratum,  0.  sphacelatum,  O. 
trilingue,  O.  unguiculatum. 

Phajus  grandifolius,  P.  Wallichi. 
Phalienopsis  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora, 

P.  Luddemanniana,  P.  rosea,  P. 
Schilleriana. 

Pilumna  fragrans. 

Pleione  Hookeriana. 

Sobralia  macrantha. 

Soplironites  grandiflora. 

Trichopilia  suavis. 

Amanda  tricolor. 

Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Z.  c.coeruUum. 
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NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS.— No.  IX. 

Fuchsia  venusta. 

In  a notice  of  this  plant  in  Flore,  des  Serves,  December,  1849  (t.  538), 
reference  is  made  to  the  occasional  outbreak  of  extravagant  t^tes  in 
horticulture,  andjthe  demand  for  a blue  fuchsia  is  cited  in  illustrahon. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  a few  years  since  Mr.  Dull 
brought  out  a garden  fuchsia  under  the  name  “True  Blue,  the  corolla 
of  which  came  so  near  in  colour  to  that  of  cobalt  as  known  to  artists 
that  the  simple  fact  made  an  end  of  the  allegation  of  extravagance  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  respect  of  this  particular  nc^er.  ihis 
remark 'will  prepare  the  reader  for  a statement  to  the  effect  that  h uschia 
venusta  has  a blue  flower,'but  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  a shadow  of  blue 


deep  rich  green,  the  flowers  light  pinky  red,  the  tips  of  the  calyx  lol^s 
or  sepals  green.  A well-grown  specimen  will  justify  by  its  beauty  all  the 
care  required  to  produce  it. 

Fuchsia  cordifolia. 

This  comes  near  to  F.  splendens  in  some  of  its  characters,  but  is  a 
much  grander  plant  in  every  respect.  It  was  first  met  with  by  Mr.  Hartweg 
on  Ketuch,  a volcano  of  Guatemala,  at  the  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  and  when  grown  in  a high  temperature 
produces  puny  flowers,  whereas  when  treated  as  a cool  greenhouse  plant, 
and  put  out  in  a rich  border  for  the  summer,  it  acquires  a very  fine 
character,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  fuchsias.  . . i 

It  is  a shrubby  plant ; the  leaves  are  cordate,  serrate,  of  a nch  deep 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  curved  peduncles  and  are 
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in  its  composition,  and  therefore  we  are  lost  to  account  for  the  strange 
discursion  of  the  writer  referred  to.  Fuchsia  venusta  was  raised  from 
seed  in  the  nurseries  of  M.  Linden,  and  first  flowered  there  in  the  year 
1847.  It  was  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  New  Granada, 
where  it  clothes  with  luxuriant  and  lovely  vegetation  altitudes  of  live  to 
eight  thousand  feet.  It  is  a plant  of  robust  growth,  the  loaves  are 
somewhat  elongated,  but  must  be  described  as  elliptic  ; the  flowers  are 
also  elongated,  the  tube  being  cylindrical  and  terminating  in  calyx  lobes 
of  the  same  length  as  the  corolla,  which  has  divergent  divisions— a 
somewhat  unusual  character— and  therefore  far  away  from  the  florist  s 
notion  of  a proper  fuchsia.  The  colouring  of  the  plant  is  distinct,  but 
in  r.o  way  remarkable  ; the  young  stems  are  red  or  purple,  the  leaves 


lemselves  long,  with  an  almost  equal  cylindrical  tube,  which  expands 
unTwhlt  abruptly  into  short  calyx  lobes  enclosing  a shorter  coroll.v. 
ho  colouring  is  peculiar,  the  tube  is  rich  crimson,  shading  into  orange 
here  the  ex^sion  takes  place,  and  the  tips  of  the 
his  also  is  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  it  contrasts  in  the  most 
leasing,  though  peculiar,  manner  with  the  crimson  and  orange  tints 

E “’1"^  ^Luit*8  are  eatable  and  make  tolerable  (or  intolerable) 

irts.  This  appears  to  supply  a particularly  good  fruiL  ns  it  is  free  y 
aten  by  the  Gbmtemalese,  who  call  it  “ Melocotonoito.  U appears  1. 

ave  been  first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Lpsom,  and 
'(ixtou's  Moijoxlne  of  Jiotxny,  ix.,99. 
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GROWING  LETTUCE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Uy  An  ExiiiniTOti. 

In  I'riefly  the  details  of  my  practice  in  growing  lettuce  for  exhi- 

bition I have  two  objects  in  view  : the  first  to  assist  those  who  may 
really  want  to  grow  lettuces  for  exhibition  purposes  ; and  secondly,  to 
assist  amateur  growers  who  do  not  exactly  know  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  them. 

Best  Varieties. 

Most  people  have  their  favourite  sorts  for  exhibition  and  supplying 


Position  and  Soil. 

*^’*^*^  taken  in  selecting 

the  position  for  the  bed.  To  grow  lettuces  successfully  they  |must  have 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air.  I prefer  to  select  a position  |for  them  in 
the  largest  quai  ters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  air  and  light  play 
equally  on  all  sides.  I tried  to  grow  my  lettuces  for  a year  or  two  on  a 
border  that  was  shaded  by  a high  wall,  but  I signally  failed  to  obtain  fair- 
sized hearts.  It  may  be  perhaps  more  difficult  to  grow  them  in  a light 
pea  y sod  without  some  atnount  of  shade,  but  in  my  case,  where  the  soil 
IS  heavy,  I find  it  best  to  give  them  open  quarters.  The  character  of  the 
season  infiuences  the  quality  somewhat.  I cannot  grow  them  so  large 


FUCH5IA  VENUSTA. 


the  table,  but  according  to  my  experience  there  is  not  a great  choic 
Jdiere  are  plenty  of  names,  but  there  are  in  reality  but  a few  distTn 
summer  lettuce  fit  for  exhibition  purposes.  I have  grown 
kinds,  but  have  not  yet  found  one  i 

market^eardeM^at'+b  which  is  known  in  the  Londo 

f-  f B London  Market.  Carters’  Giant  White  Cos  is 

necessary  to  select  a good  white  Cos  variety  for  this  purpose  : its  name 

^ th-t  is  knoL  not  to  ruTi 
turn  the  scaleTt  wt'tfs  lbs  ^ specimen  wi 


in  a hot  dry  summer  as  in  a more  moderate  one,  when  the  weather 
alternately  wet  and  dry  at  short  intervals. 

The  Soil. 

u ^i^u.urse  nearly  every  cultivator  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  soil  as 
ne  nnds  it.  But  a deep  mellow  loam  is  the  best  for  the  production  of 
summer  lettuce,  and  where  it  is  not  already  thoroughly  rich  it  must  be 
1 ^ to  deal  with  a poor  soil,  I would  take  out  a trench 

ntty  teet  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  and  one  foot  wide.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  I would  place  a three-inch  layer  of  short  well-rotted  manure  ; 
then  1 would  put  on  it  three  inches  of  soil,  and  upon  this  another  layer 
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of  manure.  On  this  being  done,  I would  fill  up  with  more  soil  to  the 
level  of  the  surface.  But  I should  prefer  to  have  a spot  that  had  been 
well  Inured  and  deeply  dug  during  the  winter.  . I-  any  case  it  is  of 
no  use  to  attempt  to  grow  creditable  examples  in  a poor  soil,  for  to 
ensure  success  it  must  be  both  rich  and  deep. 

When  to  Sow  the  Seed. 

The  time  of  sowing  in  a great  measure  depends  ^ the  time  the  show 
takes  place  at  which  they  are  to  be  exhibited.  Reckoning  from  the 
be«innm<T  of  April,  it  will  take  from  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks  to  secure 
large  specimens  ; from  the  beginning  of  May,  a period  of  two  thr®e 
weeks  less  will  suffice.  But  soil,  climate,  and  the  state  of  ^a^®^ 
will  all  influence  the  growth  of  the  plants  somewhat.  I always  sow  at 
two  diflerent  times,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days,  to  make  sure  of 
securing  a supply.  This  does  not  give  much  trouble,  as  a large  number 
is  not  necessary^  I find  a score  of  plants  ample  to 

obtain  this  number  I sow  the  seed  in  a shallow  drill,  the  drill  being 
about  thirty-six  feet  long,  which  after  the  plants  are  thinned  out  gives 
them  plenty  of  room. 

The  After  Management. 

Should  the  weather  be  dry  after  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground  must 
be  watered  every  evening  with  a can  to  which  a fine  rose  has  been 
attached.  A look-out  must  be  kept  where  there  are  slugs  the  best  way 
being  to  watch  of  an  evening  and  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
plains  are  an  inch  high  thin  them  out  to  six  inches  apart  and  gsutly  sBr 
the  surface  round  those  that  are  left.  In  dry  weather  they  must  have 
supplies  of  moderately  strong  liquid  manure  which  should  be  giveu  at 
least  every  other  day.  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thorou  hly  moisten 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  plants  must  be  thinned  out  to  a distance 
of  eighteen  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  get  five  or  six  leaves  each.  This 
distance  will  only  give  room  enough  for  the  development  of  the  plants 
on  all  sides.  To  give  the  plants  the  full  benefit  of  the  water,  a ridge  of 
earth  three  inches  high  should  be  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  row  at  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from  it.  This  will  form  a trench,  in  w’hich  the 
liquid  manure  may  be  poured  without  any  risk  of  its  running  o was  . 

I Viite  agree  with  mulching  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  row  with  a 
layer  of  cocoa  refuse,  if  it  can  be  had,  but  I cannot  secure  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  that  purpose  ; and  I have  discontinued  the  use  of  manure 
Ld  short  grass,  because  they  harbour  the  slugs,  and  as  slugs  disfipre  the 
leaves  they  must  be  kept  away.  It  only  remains  now  to  say,  that  with  a 
view  to  obtain  large  and  firm-hearted  lettuce  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  a tie 
lound  each,  evenif  they  are  the  self-hearting  sorts.  , 

to  exhibit  on  any  particular  date,  ten  or  twelve  ^ould  be  prepared,  so  as 
to  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  selecting.  Only  the  very  roughest 
leaves  sh^ld  L removed,  and  all  dirt  must  be  carefully  washed  from  the 
outside  leaves.  

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

By  F.  A.  Fawkes,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  “ Horticultural  BuUdings  Illustrated.” 

Third  of  a series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Crystal  Palace  Schools  of  Landscape 

Gardening  and  Practical  Horticulture. 

I HAVE  hitherto  been  speaking  almost  exclusively  of  growing  houses,  or 
houses  employed  for  the  cultivation  and  forcing  of  plants,  flowers,  and  trait. 
Mith  your  kind  permission  I will  say  a few  words  regarding  conserva- 
tories, or  houses  in  which  the  produce  of  the  growing  houses  requires  to  be 

^^°At  the  outset  we  must  have  several  points  in  view.  1st.  A conservatory 
or  showhouse  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reception  rooms  of  the  dwell- 
ino-  house.  2nd.  "We  must  endeavour  to  make  it  approximate  architec- 
tumlly,  both  inside  and  outside,  to  the  other  portion  of  the  dwelling  house. 


one  house  for  every  purpose,  in  which  case  a compromise  must  be  effected 
in  the  most  judicious  manner  which  the  local  circumstances  of  the  case  may 

It  being  therefore  clear  that  growing  and  showing  houses  possess 
separate  functions,  we  are  able  to  take  greater  latitude  with  our  conser- 
vatories from  an  artistic  point  of  view  than  we  otherwise  could.  I have 
known  many  gardeners  who  have  seen  a design  of  a conservatory  and  have 
immediately  condemned  it  because  it  was  perfectly  unsuitable  for  growing 
plants  in.  Perhaps  the  roof  was  too  high,  perhaps  some  of  the  lights  were 
cut  up  into  small  panes,  and  there  was  too  great  a proportion  of  sashbar  to 
admit  the  proper  amount  of  light ; perhaps  thera  was  a little  tinted  cathedral 
lead  glazing,  or  a projecting  gable  which  further  obstructed  light.  T e 
condemnation  of  such  a structure  for  growing  purposes  might  be  perfectly 
just.  The  condemnation  of  the  same  structure  for  showing  purposes  might 

ex’"  wf  LTe  “a  Vet  appreciation  of  the  functions  of  a conservatory, 
a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  proper  designs  to  adopt  will  dis- 
appear. While  in  designing  a conservatory  each  case  must  of  course  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits,  an  indication  of  some  general  prin  ip 

serve  to  guide  us,  and  may  prove  of  value.  _ interior 

We  will  first  look  at  the  construction,  or  exterior,  and  then  at  the  interior 
treatment  of  conservatories.  If  you  can,  look  up  to  a oonservatory,  nd^ 
down  to  it  when  you  are  in  a garden  ; that  is  to  say,  the  floor  level  should 
be  if  it  can,  a step  or  two  above  the  ground  level.  This  however  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  the  next  point,  which  is  of  great 
that  a conservatory  floor  should  be  practical  y on  the  f 

of  the  dwelling  house  communicating  with  it ; that  is  to  . 

may  be  a fall  fnto  a conservatory  sufficient  to  receive  a mat  and  to  preveg 
water  from  running  into  the  dwelling  house,  this  fall  should  not  exceed 


FIG.  41.— PLAIN  Span  Conservatory  against  Dwelling  IIoi'SE. 

3rJ.  This  being  so,  we  must  regard  the  functions  of  growing  and  showing 
as  quite  separate.  If  we  disregard  these  points,  no  end  of  dissatisfaction 

In'^a^growing  house  the  glass  roof  frequently  requires  to  be  brought  as 
near  the  plants  as  possible;  in  a showing  house  high  caves  are  usually 
necessary.  In  a growing  house  5 ft.  to  caves  is  a very  general  height ; in  a 
showing  house  they  may  frequently  with  advantage  be  10  ft.  high.  e can 
generally  have  a choice  of  aspect  for  a growing  house.  A conservatory  is 
often  required  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  it.  For  instance,  in  order  to 
obtain  a good  aspect  for  a growing  house,  it  may  bo  placed  111  the  open, 
whereas  the  site  for  a conservatory  is  generally  determined  by  a situation 
to  which  immediate  aecess  is  required  from  a drawingroom.  A_  growing 
house  may  have  scantling  as  light  ami  as  unohstruetivo  to  the  sun  s rays  as 
yonjilease;  a showing  house  may  require  to  he  built  heavier,  with  more 

ohsti  net  ive  scantling.  , ,,  , , ,i„.. 

r am  perfectly  aware  that  many  persons  are  not  able  to  have  more  tlmii 


FlG.  42.-ORNAMENTAI.  SPAN  CONSERVATORY  AGAINST  DWELLING  HOUSE. 

1.  4-  innVina  A decided  steu  Or  tw'O  down  into  a conservatory^  io  as 

h level,  between  n bnll  end  n d.n.ng 

“"““Araid  valley  gutters  next  the  waU  of  a dwelling  house  if  you  can  ; if 
vou  cannot,  let  the  gutter  be  a good  wide  one,  sufficient  for  a \o 
up  easily  in  order  to  clear  away  the  leaves,  &c., 

nossible  let  the  roof  of  a conservatory  meet  the  hrickwoik  of  a dwelling 
Cse  either  at  an  upward  inclination  or  at  right  angles,  and  not  at  a 

W^^nSre '^ve  a short  corridor,  no  matter  how  short  between  the 
conSrvatorani  ttrdwelling  house,  so  that  two  sets  of  doors,  closing 

«ssrUe\T—  to  effi. 

boTtinc.  imtiSl  of  nmnint-  otter  tbi  »mn  whoso  di.tinsm.bms  cb.roctor. 

sr.oU;l^S  :ld"»“-o  1, 


Al'iui.  I,  18S2. 
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xvill  iv-siiU.  If  a lautom  i-oof  be  udcl.  Uicn  if  the  end  of  the  roof  bo  oeta.ronal 
iho  eorrospouding  end  of  tlio  lantern  should  bo  oita^ronal  too. 

“ bo  necessary  to  place  a span-roof  house  by"  the  side  of  a dwollin<r 
may  be  otTected  in  a pleasing  manner,  as  shown  in 
t Iff.  1 he  principals  an.l  posts  may  be,  say,  live  feet  aiiart,  when,  if  there 
are  many  ot  tliem,  a pleasuifr  perspective  may  bo  obtained. 

\V  hen  speaking  of  perspective  view,  I may  mention  that  if  the  roof  be 
at  an  an.^r  0 of  30  de;?.  three  brackets,  alt  equal,  will  prodino  a perfect,  semi- 
mrde.  and  will  materially  tie  and  support  the  roof.  A roof  of  30  do'>-  pitch 
torms  part  of  n hoxajfon.  A succession  ot  those  forms  a very  pleLin<r 
conservatory  the  distance  apart  of  the  principals 
depends  upon  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  structure,  but  five  feet  is  a 
\eiy  convenient  the  b.ays  between  the  mullions.  These  bays  or 

bjaces  may  often  be  filled  up  m a medium-sized  conservatory  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : -A  transom,  transom  light  over,  and  beneath  two  framed  li<^hts 
casement  fashion  Casements  may  be  worked  with  ordiuary°set- 
opens  just  the  same  as  lights  hinged  from  the  top,  and  have  the  advantage 
^ opened  against  the  wind.  These  casements  with 

hinged  ventilators  m the  roof  will  generally  form  all  the  ventilation  required 
in  a conservatory.  The  light  over  transom  may,  if  ornamentatmn  be 
required,  be  failed  up  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  lead  glazsd  (Fio-.  43)  . or 
iMth  small  panes,  the  sashbars  being  worked  into  a pattern,  or  with  a li’o-ht 
cast-iron  ornament  in  front  of  the  glass.  wu-u  a u„nc 

Pn  casement  light  itself  may  have  one  piece  of  glass;  or  if  plate  glass 

tcc  for  a single  piece  of  sLet  gfass 
if  “ay  require  small  squares  of  glass  alono-  thf  top’ 
about  and  bottom.  In  either  case  the  line  of  sight  (which  occurs 

about  the  centre  of  the  casement)  is  not  obstructed  by  the  cross  barsT 


poriorated  ornamental  iron  casting!. 


sometime 


I corners,  sometimes  with 
shaped  in  various  ways. 

Sr  .3’*- 

Finials  should  be  well  defined,  not  having  an  inelm-,ii,  „ , 

much,  ..pcohlly  „„  tl,.  t.„,  Tho,  ^ (1ST,  S' 

The  spaces  occupied  by  projecting  gables,  bays,  doorways  &c  shm,i  1 
possib  e,  be  cut  up  in  a geometricafly  uniform ’marnerarfd  it  i 
advantageous  from  the  point  of  economy  as  well  as  desi'm  for  them  to  f ,rm 
multiples  of  some  fixed  dimension.  ° ‘ 

mde^fi'lteTy^bul  th^^  SustTe  tken  21%rjve\mU^ 

th.  bw\ ''J  •'■'“■'s »" 

So  far  as  the  interior  treatment  of  conservatories  is  concerned  the  inti 
matron  I have  given  you  that  a conservatory  should  be  reo-arded’as  Le  of 

the  reception  rooms  of  the  dwelling  house  will  have  premred  ttio  -am  e 

not  let  any  supports  for  the  plants  be  seen  if 
posaiblG,  liGt  th6r0  b©  tin  atnpl©  paved  snacs— nr»f  mor<a  na  + k 4. 

so  that  a table  and  chair  or  two  may  be  placed  in  it.  Let  ^the^’e^nservltory 
be  regarded  more  as  a lounge  than  a mere  place  to  walk  round.  Th[s  space 


laseme^it  ®0“P0sed  of  2 ft.  wall,  6 ft 

the  casement  iVhts  Xut  2 a sTn  then  ^nd  cills),  and  the  width  of 

of  th^dLS  comint  Sp\o  occup^thriamrs^p^c^^t^ 

fo  the  eave:  »:Ct ‘al!rarup  ^o^f 


the  transom°and^rTach  the^eLves^°’ 


may  be  paved  with  marble  mosiac  (Fig.  44.)  or  encaustic  tiles,  or  if  the=e 
are  too  costly  pme  of  the  cheaper  tiles.  If  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
, conservatory  will  aduiit,_  then  rockwork,  a fountain,  or  even  a little  sculp- 
ture, may  find  a place  in  it.  Baskets  of  hanging  foliage  look  pretty  • bare 
walls  may  have  creepers  upon  them,  and  if  staging  round  the  sides  or  over 
hot-water  pipes  is  employed,  then  the  space  under  such  staging  may  be 
idden  by  wood  diagonal  trellis  or  ornamental  iron  castings,  or  perforated 
tiles.  It  one  side  of  a large  conservatory  be  composed  of  the  wall  of  the 
dwelling  house,  and  there  be  means  for  easily  effecting  it,  an  open  fireplace 
against  such  a wall  would  not  be  an  unsightly  object.  A grass  mat  or  two 
thrown  down  here  and  there,  and  a parrot  on  a stand,  might  form  pleasino- 
features.  Sometimes  there  may  happen  to  be  an  awkward  recess  in  the 
brickworlc  : or  this  an  aviary  might  be  formed. 

If  shading  be  required  in  a conservatory,  the  vertical  sashes  may  very 
well  have  South  African  grass  curtains  hung  in  front  of  them  This 
material  m not  affected _ by  sun  or  damp  and  looks  artistic  and  suitable, 
n tact,  a judicious  combination  of  art  with  nature  may  intensifv  the  eniov- 
ment  derived  from  a conservatory,  and  the  beauties  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  may  absolutely  be  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  such  artist  e 

accessories  as  I have  spoken  of.  hucu  ai.ist.c 

(To  he  continued.) 


THROAT  IRRITATION.- 


Via  iL  1?  ^ activily  heaUng.  Sold  only  in  boxes  7M  ami 
Jlceived  ■ olntlemen'^^^  AXn  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemistsf  LomL.”  ’ a"  Luer 
trfal  I have  ^fnnml  v^l^^-i  interest  yon  to  know  that,  .after  an  extended 
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€\)t  JJmist,  #ariitn,  anti  ^Poultpu  Barti. 

♦ 

NATURE. 

As  a fond  mother  when  the  day  is  o’er, 

Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

Half-willing,  half-reluctant  to  be  led. 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor. 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  dooi. 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 

Which  though  more  splendid  may  not  please  him  more  . 

So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 

Bein»  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  for  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we 


THE  HOUSE. 

To  render  the  exterior  of  the  residence  as  bright  and  attractive  as 

nossible  the  window  boxes  and  the  vases  in  balconies  should  now  fi- 
nished with  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs 
blen  grown  i/cool  structures.  In  arranging  them  it  is  t? 

Lch  box  or  vase  with  one  class  of  bulbs  ; more  especially  is  it  desirable  to 
Lep  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  separate,  for  not  only  is  f 

dilferencein  the  duration  of  the  flowers,  but  the  colours  ^ the  tulips  are 

in  some  instances  so  brilliant  that  they  would  ,7®^®'"®^  f^iX^shoul^be 
tints  cf  the  hyacinths.  If  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  bulbs  should  be 
placed  in  the  boxes  or  vases  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing,  they 
Ln  then  be  more  readily  removed  for  replacement  with  bulbs  or  other  deco- 
rative plants.  But  they  can  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  ^ve  the  soil 
removed  from  about  the  roots  when  the  flowers  are  expanded  without  bein 
mSlly  injured;  therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to  pack  the  bulbs  closer 
tpo-ether  in  the  boxes  than  is  possible  when  they  are  in  the  pots,  t^®*’®  “®®‘f 
be°no  hesitation  in  removing  them  from  the  pots  and  reducing  the  f>aU  of 
soil  aeSn-  as  may  be  fSund  necessary.  The  ever^een  shrubs  which 
have  formed°the  winter  furniture  of  the  boxes  should  be  at  once  planted 
for  the  summer  in  a suitable  situation  in  the  reserve  ground. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Ik  many  cases  ths  question  will  arise  as  to  making  the  first  start 
in  poultry  keeping,  and  in  respect  of  this  it  is  proper  to  say  here  t^t 
a very  coLiderable  proportion  of  eggs  sold  at  fancy  prices  8®^“J 
are  aLolutely  worthless,  and  it  is  waste  of  time,  as  well  as  waste  of 
money,  to  speculate  in  them.  There  are  plenty  of  good  ®f p ®? , ®®'f®  ®^ 
course  but  the  safe  procedure  for  the  inexperienced  is  to  buy  the  birds  ready 
made  - and  of  almost  any  breed  fair  samples  may  be  (^tamed  without 
“avin-  to  pay  fancy  prices.  The  selection  of  a breed  must  be  ptermined  by 
the  taste  convenience,  and  requirements  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  only  general 
advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  buy  young  birds  that  are  bright  and  vigorous 
and  tolerably  pure  in  respect  of  breeding.  The  way  of  the  wOTld  is  generally 
the  ri-ht  way?  therefore" as  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Dorkings.  Hamburgs.  and 
Houdans  are^the  most  popular,  it  may 

for  usefulness.  Where  the  range  is  restricted  and  fliers  would  be 
able  the  choice  must  lie  between  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  Apart  however 
from  the  question  of  flying,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ^^® 
the  coloured  Dorkino’s,  especially  on  a warm  dry  soil ; for  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  e4s?^^^  and  make  a first-rate  appearance  on  the  table 

But  if  such  active  birds  as  Dorkings  are  ®’®i®®ti®pt>le,  B^hmas  t 

best  substitute  ; they  lay  well,  sit  well,  and  make  good  chickens,  but  are 
certaiS  inferior  to  Dorkings  as  table  birds.  Now  these  two  most  ®^ 

all  breeds  produce  the  best  cross  that  has  yet  been  seen,  and  therefore 
Seeds  are\ept  in  any  yard  there  cannot  be  a better  selection  for  the 
purpose  than  Dorkings  and  Brahmas. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Aknuals  for  the  conservatory  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  March 
mnst  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  in  good 
Hme  in  p-icking  out  the  young  plants,  for  if  they  are  much  drawn  they 
canLt  make  good  pot  plants.  A light,  rich,  perfectly  sweet  soil,  containing 
a fair  proportion  of  sharp  sand,  will  alone  ensure  plants  worth  havm„.  It 
Ts  also  important  to  put  them  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  shift 
them  on  to  larger  and  larger  pots  until  they  have  sufficient  pot  r®®“  f®^ 
flow“rin-.  after  which  shift  no  more.  As  soon  as  these  are  filled 

with  roots,  give  very  weak  liquid  manure  constantly  until  the  plants  are  in 
Iwer,  Sd^hen  discontinue  it.  watering  with  pure  soft  water  only 
Many  of  the  commonest  annuals  are  worthy  of  careful  culture  for  fl°w®“  ^ 
early?  but  we  have  in  view  in  this  paragraph  such  fine  subjects  as  balsams, 

globe  amaranths,  ipommas,  thunbergias,  &c.  Ao  QnoTi 

Camellias  require  careful  attention  at  the  present  mo  e . i ^ 
as  the  new  growth  begins  there  is  an  end  of  bloom,  and  any  unopened  buds 
?Lt  marrema7n  may^s  well  be  removed.  The  temperature  tor  growing 
SantTshouldTe  65^deg.  by  day  and  55  deg.  by  nig^t,  the  atmosphere 
moist,  and  the  position  shady.  But  there  must  be  no  coddling  ; 
at  all  favourable  opportunities,  or  the  new  growth  wiU  be  long  and  weak, 

and  the  next  season’s  bloom  of  necessity  inferior. 

Chrysanthemums  struck  from  cuttings  now  will  make  fine  decorative 

plants,  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  +0  ulant 

EvEBaREENS.— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  move  them  and  to  plant 
evergreens  in  beds,  borders,  and  hedges.  If  the  weather  is  dry  water  freely, 
or,  better  still,  mulch  heavily  ; after  planting,  give  no  water  at  the  roo^ 
but  syringe  overhead  two  or  three  times  a day  while  they  are  making  new 

^'^°Greenuouse.— A general  clearance  may  now  be  made  of  all  such  Plants 
as  can  be  removed  to  turf  pits,  frames,  and  other  cool  receptacles.  I his 
will  make  more  room  for  spring  flowers,  and  give  a better  chance  to  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  spe®i®i®®  P’^®^s  now  growing  into  sh^ 

Hitherto  shading  has  not  been  wanted,  but  it  will  be  henceforth,  and  should 

be  brought  into  requisition  without  much  dofoy.  , fiUrw 

UEi^rHS  AND  New  Holland  PLANTS.-Repot  as  required  using  fibry 
peat  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Newly-potted  plants  to  bo  carefully  watered 
until  they  begin  to  make  new  growth,  which  is  always  a sign  they 

taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  . va„r.;n(T 

Kitchen  GARDEN.-There  cannot  be  too  much  vigilance  now  in  1^®®? 
down  weeds,  hoeing  between  crops,  earthing-up  peas  and  beans,  ^nd  pro- 
moting growth  by  any  other  means  that  suggest 
top-dre3sinf^B  of  soot  and  guano,  &c.,  &c.  Our  climate  a or 
season,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  very  most  of  it.  Vnni 

Potatoes  in  Frames  require  frequent  attention  now,  tor  if  kept 
needlessly  close  tbo  haulm  will  bo  j^ra'vn,  and  the  tubers  w 
properly.  On  the  other  hand,  a decided  chill  will  sadly  c oc  g • 

AVhen  the  sun  shines  gaily  the  lights  should  l>3  taktn  off,  ant  as  y 

declines  they  should  be  put  on  agam  in  good  tune,  and  w''®»®'’®r  f^„® 

the  lights  should  bo  tilted.  The  grand  thing  is  to  catch  all  tho  stmshino 
possible,  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  those  who  are  ever  on  the 

Veuetahle  Marrow  Seed  sown  now  will  produce  almost  ns  early  ns 
those  sown  a fortnight  or  a month  tincc.  It  i.i  best  to  grow  ‘’>®  P'"j';“  ®" 
singly  in  pots, as  they  are  shorter  nnd  stronger  when  turned  out  » 

grown  several  in  a pot  nnd  allowed  to  sprawl  about  and  spindle  away  their 

***^*^w1ntkr  Greens  to  be  sown  now  in  largo  breadths  for  the  mnin  crop, 
cppocially  JJrusBclB  Hprouts,  CoUurds,  ycotcU  Kulo,  and  oavoy. 


NO  VEGETABLES. 

The  reappearance  upon  our  tables  of  seakale  and  a^aragus-our  only  two 
eatable  g?eenstuffs-naturally  raises  01®®“^®^*’^®  <Pi®®t|0^ 

Why  have  we  in  England  no  vegetebles  ? To  doubt  the  fact  is  impossible 
at  least  to  an vbody  who  knows  what  real  vegetables  are  like.  Sir,  said 
an  Zerffian  stranger  at  a restaurant  in  the  Strand  one  day.  “ Sir,  this  is 
the  one  thing  you  can  raise  in  your  country  and  we  ®®-“  t 

mutton  chop  ; but  then  you  never  .tasted  green  peas  in  all  your  life.  That 
antithesis  puts  the  great  vegetable  question  in  a nutshell.  It  « impossible 
in  the  same  country  to  have  good  meat  and  good  vegetables.  For  the  bpt 
beef  Ld  mutton  Je  a produftof  the  soft  tender  English  greensward,  which 
only  exists  in  a few  countries  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Europe,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  constant  rainfall  sent  across  to  u®.  or  without 

“dano’erous^’energy,”  by  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Herald.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  westerly  breezes,  with  their  continuous  succession  of  showers, 
d^^euLktLrfn  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  Lake  district  into  an  almost 
ceaseless  drizzle,  England  would  not  be  as  green  and  fresh  looking  as  she  is. 
Now,  the  effects  of  this  prevalent  westerly  wind  are  felt  only  in  north- 
western France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
the  British  Isles.  Hence,  it  is  here  alone  that  you  c^  get  really  good  bee 
and  mutton.  Where  the  grass  grows  rank  and  dry,  the  meat  grows  stringy 
lid  tosteless,  to  match  its  pabulum.  Travelling  south  or  east,  from  London 
as  a centre,  the  steaks  remain  passable  at  Pans  ®-’^^.p®^®=^®,  ’ A^®f 
touo-hen  at  Lyons  and  Berlin;  and  they  become  quite  uneatable  in  the  le„ 

It  Italy  and  in  eastern  Europe,  though  in  Switzerland  and  the  Lombardic 
plain  they  decidedly  improve  with  the  irrigation  supplied  by  melting  snow 
On  the  Eiviera,  indeed,  as  everybody  knows,  native  “®^*^  ^^®l^^® / 

unknown : the  beef  comes  from  Milan,  the  chickens  come  from  Toulouse, 
and  the  mutton  comes  only  too  often  from  the  convenient  domestic  goat  of 
the  immediate  district.  Roast  kid  is  highly  poetical  a,nd  picturesquely 
suo'gestive  of  local  colouring  in  Horace;  but  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  yearning 

8«»a  »»-t,  to.ev«,  aeny  in  E.gl.nd 
the  DO^sibmty  of  good  fruit  and  vegetables.  For  while  the  herbage  requires 
coDiCs  rain  the  fruits,  seeds,  pods,  flowers,  buds,  and  other  miscellaneous 
objects  which  we  class  from  the  culinary  point  of  view  as  vegetebles  all 

reouire  copious  sunlight.  That  is  why  we  have  none  of  them.  Our  only 

*^.1  TTorrAfaVilpq  are  such  as  very  young  rhubarb,  seakale,  [asparagu^  and 
celery  which  are  the  blanched  sprouting  shoots  of  perennial  plants.  ^^®®® 
mosHv  Zie  in  springtime,  and  as  they  are  none  the  worse,  or  even  aU  the 

bette?  for  a little  wholesome  soaking,  they  manage  to  survive  our  ®|i“®t® 
belter,  lor  a iiti  vegetables  are  more  or  less 

well  enough  in  the  0 o to  teste  these  one  must  go  to  America  or 

fruity  in  their  nature  ; thorouo-ho-oing  fruity  vegetables— such  as  the 

Italy-ter  choice  the  ?ave”sun  enough  to  ripen 

E moperly;  and  even  with  all  thf  appliances  of  modern  g“'^deners,  they 
the  open  air  under  true  rich  tomato  flavour.  Indeed, 

to  purple  egg-fruit  ami  g ® g ^ ter  melons  and  primrose-skinned 
the  P/®f®®'®“  market  would  astonish 

squashes  and  golden  puma  ^ T'nrnor  to  work  with  all  the  pigments 

W hi  S ”nTm1Uco1o»rcd  ’I'ho.c 

on  hio  palette  to  try  *tiom  and  wo  see  his  face  hero  as  a rule  for 

things  reqiure  the  sun  to  r p th  registered  at  Glyndo  Place, 

some  two  and  th?  winter  cLrries,  the  sweet  potatoes,  and, 

Lewes.  I hen,  again,  incr  Indian  corn  oaten  off  tho  cob  with  fresh 

best  of  all  earthly  vegetables,  green  ImUan^  goucrally. 

butter,  and  likest  to  nectar  ®t, ^or  the  tenderness 
lio  American  boan.  Oui  p na  Amorican  peas. 


our 

of  tho  American  bean.  tJurje^.s  as  A.ueilcan  'peas 

but  they  are  not  half  so  large,  . ^ before  they  are 

Thojt.k.  t.»  1»5  %7«;£V.  Snkt  1 «blo.l»ll«  '»»U  1«  l'»- 

an  unknown  luxury  with  us  foi  ®v®v-  g bettor,  but  not 

In  the  iiiiitter  of  lea  y vegetai.los  wo  can  to  provides  us 

onougli  to  boast  about.  ,";'®  ® '*’®"y  of ’slugs  toe,  to  hide  in  its 

with  plenty  of  fresh  green  lotluco.  and  plenty  of  slugs,  101. 
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^008308.  Itiit  onilivo  do  a not  lloiirish  ; it  is  n scmbby-lookin^'  j)l!int  in 
^usliiud  ; lhou*rh  wo  imiko  up  for  it  in  croasoa  atul  tho  lesser  salad  stulfs. 
Our  roots,  too,  are  good  : who  will  deny  the  llritisli  farmer  tho  glory  of  his 
turnips,  his  boots,  and  his  mangold  wurzcl  ? When  it  comes  to  edible 
flowers,  however,  wo  are  ludplessly  left  in  tho  lurch.  Our  top  artichokes 
are  tho  hardest  and  poorest  in  tho  world ; they  contain  a maximum  of 

pulp.  In  tho  south 

of  trance,  Italy,  and  America  you  can  often  eat  tho  whole  tlower-head, 
choke  and  all ; in  Kngland  you  can  only  extract  a pitiful  pittance  of  a soft 
mouthtul  ol  the  base  of  each  great  leathery  scale.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
uiess  l*jnglish  artichokes  in  fried  batter  as  they  do  so  deliciously  at  Florence  : 
one  might  as  well  eat  fried  boots.  Our  cauliflowers  and  broccoli  are  not 
nearly  as  gooil  ns  the  American  : they  arc  neither  so  white  nor  so  delicate 
m flavour.  We  can  grow  cucumbers  (under  glass),  because  cucumbers  are 
oaten  green;  but  what  a miserable  farce  are  our  vegetable  marrows  ' What 
IS  true  of  vegetables  is  even  more  true  of  fruits.  To  be  sure,  our  English 
hothouse  grapes  are  the  best  in  the  world;  but  for  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  and  cherries,  we  must  go  to  America. 
Our  peaches  are  a success  ; our  apples  are  a national  failure;  and  our  pears 
are  a standing  insult  to  the  human  intelligence.  But  we  may  at  least  con- 
gratulato  ourselves  that  with  tho  aid  of  glass  and  stoves  we  can  obtain  heat 
and  light  enough  to  grow  the  best  pine-apples  in  the  world  at  the  moderate 


€);!)tbitton3  nnh  iWtcthijjs. 

EOYAL  UORTICULTUIiAL  SOCIETY— SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

Alien  28.  ’ 


AET  OF  PEUNINGr  WALL  TEEES. 

Behead  new-grafted  trees  in  Sprino- 
Ere  the  first  Cuckoo  tries  to  sino- ; 

But  leave  four  swelling  buds  to  |row. 

With  wide  diverging  arms  below. 

Or  fix  one  central  trunk  erect. 

And  on  each  side  its  boughs  deflect 
In  summer  hours,  from  fertile  stems. 

Rub  off  the  supernumerous  gems 
But  when  unfruitful  branches  rise 
In  proud  luxuriance  to  the  skies, 

Exsert  the  exuberant  growths,  or  bind 
A wiry  ringlet  round  the  rind. 

Or  seize  with  shreds  the  leafy  birth 
And  bend  it  parallel  to  earth. 

When  from  their  winter  lodge  escape 
Ihe  swelling  fig,  or  clustering  grape. 

Pinch  off  the  summit  shoots  that  rise 
Two  joints  above  the  fertile  eyes  ; 

But  when,  with  branches  wide  and  tall, 

The  vine  shall  crowd  your  trellis’d  wall’. 

Or  when,  from  strong  external  roots, 

;Mch  rafter  owns  three  vigorous  shoots, 

Watch,  and  as  grows  the  ascending  wood, 

Eop  at  two  joints  the  lateral  bud 
So  shall  each  bud  a cluster  bear. 

To  charm  the  next  succeeding  year. 

And  as  the  spiral  tendrils  cling 
Deck  with  festoons  the  brow  of  Spring. 

But  when  the  wintry  cold  prevails 
Attend  with  chisel,  knife,  and  nails ; 

Of  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  figs, 

Stretch  at  full  length  the  tender  twigs  ; 

Vine,  nectarine,  apricot,  and  peach. 

Cut  off  one  third,  or  half  of  each. 

And  asjeach  widening  branch  extends 
Deave  a full  span  between  the  ends. 

When  crowded  growths  less  space  allow. 

Close  lop  them  from  the  parent  bough. 

And  when  they  are  too  weak  or  few. 

Prune  out  old  wood  and  train  in  new. 

So  as  each  tree  your  wall  receives, 
lam  fruits  shall  blush  amid  the  leaves. 

From  Jesse’s  Favourite  Haunts  and  Rural  Scenes, 


iitoture. 

which  are'’figure?lnd^TeTcrip^ona’ll’th^  Hiebeed,  has  reached  Part  38,  ui 
Some  interesting  bit«  nf  Honeysuckle  and  the  Commelina 

nexionwitreiemo”^^^  Toon- 

notices  of  Zinn  Commolin  T of  plants.  Thus  we  have  had  biographical 

botanical  wo“  thiJ^T  re^enrrmb^^^^^  some  other  littfe.k?J>wn 

through  the  p.gc.  if 

paper  on  he^lh’ind  hraseMd  i^li  “t  “ penny 

are  papers  by  Dr.  Richard^  \rr  te  ^ namber  of  the  new  series 

-Wagstaff,andMr  Snwf  the  Rev 

of  Mrs.  Gladstone  will  give  unWers^riAf“  and  biography 

“ Madame  Dunoyer”  Ifll  suit  vounl  sheet,. and  the  story  called 

cerned  about  domestic  affairs.  ^ ^ '^oS'ders  who  are  as  yet  not  much  con- 

Bkown,  of  the  ^Eo^T^Htrba’rium^  Kew^^%^i  revised  by  N.  E. 

work  has  been  many  times  repriiited  and  is^  Sons.)— This  well-known 
m a form  which  we  cannot  doubt  wfllV.  now  presented  to  public  notice 
supplement  by  Mr.  Brown  extends  To  no  ^he  new 

many  new  articles,  as  well  as  neTni  lis/f  pages,  and  contains 

Amongst  the  new  subjects  treated  occur  th^  silt‘d  Tf  e®^*^  P^^“* 
cella,  or  shell  slue  • Trama  „ occur  tJie  birex,  or  false  hornet ; Testa- 

roots  of  Lysimachia  nummukrisir^dwitSa  •^'r occurs  on  the 
Tortrix  ; Phylloxera  ; Asparagus  Beetle  - GoMp^'^’  ; Pinebud 

js  a bit  of  thoroughly  good  work.  ’ JoFly,  &c.  The  supplement 


The  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  was  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  the  shows  held  at  corresponding  periods  of  previous  years,  an.l 
the  large  conservatory,  which  was  well  filled  with  seasonable  subjects  of 
a high-class  character,  presented  a most  attractive  appearance.  Chief 
amongst  tho  contributions  were  the  magnificent  collections  of  hyacinths 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  and  Messrs 
Osborn  and  Sons  ; the  collections  of  orchids  and  amaryllis  from  Mr  B S 

Kin?{  fr  “,'”.”0  'hultl  “tS.'.’ 

highly-finished  spikes.  All  the  finest  of  tto 
established  varieties  were  represented,  and  in  the  collection  were  several 
novelties,  on  four  of  which  certificates  of  the  first  class  were  conferred 
The  most  noteworthy  of  the  established  sorts  were  Snowball,  MoTbLTc' 

Ton  SchUlur,  Lud,  P.lmur.t'orTuuS; 
yueen  irt  the  Reds,  Mr.  Stanley,  Koh-i-noor,  Macaulay,  red  • Kino-  of  tho 

ile“T''bluf  ""a  sfivero-fl^^^  Blondin,  and  GraJd 

f'  A medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Son 

Fulham,  staged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hyacinths,  and  a goodly  number 
of  t^^uhps,  polyanthus  and  narcissi,  all  in  capital  condition,  and  werTawarded 
silver  gilt  Flora  medal.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higho-ate  and  Barnet 
an?  a^sSidM^lTt  ® hyacinths,  an  excellent  g?oup  of  azaleas,' 

Messrs  Lane  ?n?Sou  STr^^e  “^dal. 

medal  fnT  tEp-  ,Berkhampstead,  were  awarded  the  silver  Flora 

f splendid  bank  of  azaleas;  and  a medal  of  like  value  was 

awarded  Messrs  Henry  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green  for  a cdlectTon 

valley  ' A^sTlver  eflT  f?''  ^^rge  specimens  of’  the  lily  of  the 

valley.  A silver  gilt  Flora  medal  was  voted  Mr.  Clarke,  Twickenham  fora 

rge  and  splendid  bank  of  cyclamens,  comprising  about  250  well-grown 

t? ' medal  was  awarded  to  Captain  pftton 

“ O'  '■J-ntbs.LuliprSi 

?■  ^Bliams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowav 

contributed  a large  and  most  attractive  group,  consisting  chf^y  of  orchids 

and  amaryllis.  Amongst  the  orchids  we?e  fine  examplL^of  Ada^auranS? 
Dendrobium  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  o’ 
IrT  T"'Te  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  and  Cypripedium 

r included  fine  specimens  of’  Leeana  a snlendid 

cX?.'D?MaXl  ?irS'r  aTIllL&lft 

and  a beautiful  group  consisting  of  azaleas  and  excellent  soecimenf  of 

TZ“oX°r'’'«  “.r“o“  “«>> 

deservedly  awarded,  consisted  of  fleTeward  dark  scarl  J Ti  r 

OrpheurrSTctivtlv'^T^^^^  for  Hereward  fnd 

a a r the  best  seedling  amaryllis  was 

awarded  to  Mn  Wiggins  for  Hercules,  a large  scarlet  floler  of  sunlrb 
quality.  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall 
Ilford  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  nine  hyacinth  and  ninetMips 
prem?eT°ltL“°  collection,  for  which  he  deservedly  received  the 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  Victory  cineraria  a 
superb  self  variety,  the  flowers  two  and  three-quarter  inches^n  Set^r 

JoTT7  Te“  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a rich  mageTta-erTmson 

colour.  The  same  firm  also  sent  half  a dozen  examples  of  the  pretty  little 
Spinea  Thunbergi,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  conservatory  deewation 
early  in  the  season.  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  senL  troup  of 
well-flowered  specimens  of  Deutzia  candidissima  fl.  pL,  one  of  the  mo? 

®i  deutzias,  although  not  much  known  ; it  is  rather  bold  and 

doTi??n  f E*  produces  a profusion  of  racemes  of  laro-e 

double  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  In  effectiveness  it  is  far  superior  tolhe 

Tf  1'e-  WE  Sunbury,  sent  severKT  roses 

of  which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a rich  rosy  red  flower,  was  partTcukrT; 
promising.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a well-flowered  example 
promising  variety,  raised  bv  M.  Lacharme  and 
eanng  large  globular  flowers  of  a delicate  pink  colour. ' From  Mr.  Georo-e 
Putney  Heath,  came  a beautiful  dwarf  abutilon  under  the  name  of  Scarlet 
ih  “ 1 free-branching  habit  and  profusion  of  flower- 

a,.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedtont,  contributed  a pan  of  Spero-ula  nilifera 
aurea  a form  with  bright  yellow  leafage,  and  Polyanthus  Premfer  an 
attr^tive  fancy  variety  with  bright  yeUow  flowers  with  rich  orange  centre 

staged  a large  and  attractive  eofleetion  of 
apples,  consisting  of  dishes  of  about  fifty  varieties,  all  of  which  were  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation.  Cultural  commendations  were  voted  to  Mr 
Gaiger  Burton  Close,  Bakewell,  and  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Givons  Grove,  Le?thTr: 
head,  for  good  specimens  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Coeloo-yne  ocellata 
examSerS  gTS u Company  of  Horticulture  of  GheTt  exhibited 

areTcovLy^  wRE  T ®;"faftiaca,  a distinct  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  I covered  with  a violet-coloured  pubescence.  It  is  said  to  be  a o-ood 

f?rTa!p?r?ose".’^' 
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Thotew««a  krgcuuscmUage  ot  novelties,  ninl  Fitst-olass  CottiacaloB 
were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  _ . . i 

lI,iadnthChaUengtr.—%\n^<i.  A beautiful  variety,  the  spikes  stout  and 
well  arranged,  the  pips  large,  and  the  colour  rich  claret  with  black  stripe 

down  the  centre  of  the  segments.  . 

Huucinth  Am.— Double.  A very  distinct  variety,  the  flowers  of  immense 
size  very  double,  and  of  a creamy  white,  the  segments  striped  with  white. 

JImeinth  Enchantress  .—^ing\e.  The  spikes  very  fine,  the  pips  large  and 
of  beautiful  form  ; the  ground  delicate  lilac  tinted  with  violet  at  the  tips  ot 

Single.  The  spikes  massive  and  well  arranged,  the 
pips  very  large  and  of  heamtiful  form  ; the  colour  cream  white  with  a salmon- 

pink  bar  along  each  petal.  . i 

^ Finguicula  caudata.—N  striking  Mexican  species  with  large  handsome 

flowers  of  a lovely  rose  colour.  . ^ 

Amaryllis  The  Oiant.—k  very  strong-growing  variety,  the  scapes  nearly 
three  feet  in  height  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  good  form,  and  richly  feathered  with  crimson  on  a creamy  white 
ground ; the  bulb  shown  had  three  scapes,  each  bearing  five  flowers,  ana 

presented  a striking  appearance.  _ j n 

Amaryllis  Bttke  of  Albany.— k very  effective  variety  with  large  and  well- 
formed  flowers ; the  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  greenish  white  star  in  the 

'^^'^^^ododendron  Favourite.— k beautiful  variety  of  the  E.  Taylori  type, 
bearing  large  flowers  of  a deep  carmine-pink  colour  in  large  handsome 

^'^'^^RUdodendron  Aurora.— k superb  variety,  the  flowers  tubular  and  of  large 
size,  and  borne  in  noble  trusses ; the  colour  deep  orange,  with  violet  shading 

round  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Leea  amabilis.-k  very  beautiful  stove  shrub  from  Borneo  ; the  leaves  Me 
large  and  pinnate,  and  of  a rich  bronzy  green,  with  silvery  band  down  the 

cGntr6  of  gSjcIi  iGaiflot.  , « . 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  VeitcM.-k-n.  exquisitely  beautiful  variety  ot  this 
■well-known  orchid,  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  richly  barred  with 

bright  rose-purple.  , 

Odontoglossum  Leeanum.—k  distinct  species  with  large  flowers  % the  sepals 
and  petals  long  and  rather  narrow,  and  densely  spotted  with  crimson  ; the 
labellum  white,  yellow  at  the  base,  and  marked  with  brown  blotch. 

To  Mr.  Woolfield,  gardener  to  W.  Lee,  Esq. , Downside,  Leatherhead,  tor 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  decorum. — A very  beautiful  variety,  remarkable 

for  the  rich  markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  . ,,  •4.1, 

Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi.—k  charming  species  of  dwarf  growth,  with 
purple  and  green  flowers. 

To  the  General  Horticultural  Company  for  , 

Adiantum  Victoria.— k dwarf -growing  form  of  the  most  elegant  character ; 
the  fronds  comparatively  small,  and  the  pinnules  are  as  large  as  those  ot 
A.  farleyense,  and  exceptionally  stout. 

To  Mr.  A.  Waterer  for 

Andromeda  japonica.—k  hardy  shrub  of  elegant  growth,  and  bearing 
large  elegant  branched  racemes  of  greenish  white  flowers. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett  for  , , , . x xv... 

Rose  Her  Majesty.— k pleasing  variety,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
hybrid  perpetual  section  ; the  flowers  are  large,  of  good  shape,  and  ot  a 
bright  pink  colour,  but  quite  destitute  of  perfume. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  , -xu 

Primrose  Crussei  jl.  pl.—k  fine  double  form  of  Primula  acaulis  with 
arge  flowers  of  a rich  rosy  purple  colour. 

To  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  for  _ 

Phalanopsis  Stuartiana. — A very  striking  species,  with  marbled  toliage 
and  beautifully-spotted  flowers. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— PIR-sT  SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

Maech  29. 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society  held  the  first  of  its  spring  exhibitions  for  the 
current  year  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  display  produced  was  so  extensive 
and  eood  that  it  fully  justified  the  general  opinion  thi^  it  was  one  of  the 
best  March  shows  that  has  yet  been  held  at  Regents  Park.  The  corridor 
on  the  north  side  of  the  gardens  was  filled  to  repletion,  and  the  available 
space  in  the  large  conservatory  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  whole  of  the 
productions  staged  were  more  or  less  meritorious.  As  at  the  show  of  the  ^ 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  the  day  previous,  the  most  irnportant  ^ 
features  were  formed  by’the  hyacinths,  which  were  again  staged  in  imme^e 
numbers  and  in  grand  condition  by  Messrs.  J . Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and 
Son  There  was  also  a spirited  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  those 
and'other  spring  flowers.  Cyclamens  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
striking  feature,  and  in  quality  were  so  good  as  to  leave  but  httle  to  be 

had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  in  both  the  compe- 
tition was  very  keen.  In  that  open  to  nurserymen  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
md  Son  Ilighgate  and  Barnet,  were  first  with  examples  remarkable  for 
the  laro’e  size  and  high  finish  of  the  spikes  and  the  neatnjss  of  the  foliage. 
The  most  important  of  the  varieties  represented  in  collection  ^ 
Von  Schiller,  Mont  Blanc,  The  Sultan,  Lord  Macaulay,  Marie,  Gigantea, 
La  Grandesse,  and  De  Candolle.  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons,  Fulham,  were 
a £?ood  second.  Mr.  S.  Hill,  M mor  Park  Nurseries,  lorest  Gate,  was  a 
close  third.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Wood,  Uaverstock 
Hill,  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class.  Ab  the  head  of  the  competitors  m 
the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  was  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  . 
Whitbourn,  Esii-,  Loxford  Hall,  Hford,  with  splendid  specimens  of  La 
Grandesse,  Von  Schiller,  General  Havelock,  Grandeur  a Mervoille,  Do 
Candolle,  Koh-i-noor,  King  of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  Fabiola,  and  IJlondin  ; 
Mr  H Easoni  second.  Silver  medals  wore  awarded  Messrs.  J . Veitch  and 
Sons  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons,  for  tbeir 
Xllections  of  hyacinths  ; and  Messrs.  .1.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  llolborn,  were 
awarded  the  hirge  bronze  medal  for  a collection  of  hyacinths  and  othei 

'"^'tumi’S*,  Poi.yantiiuh,  Nakcihhi,  and  Lidy  01'  Tin:  VAM.iiY  were  all 
strongly  represeritel  both  in  |ioiiit  of  niiiiibers  and  quality.  In  the  trade 


class  for  twelve  pots  of  tulips  Messrs  Osborn  and  Sons  were  first  with 
remarkably  good  specimens  of  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Joost  Van  Vondel, 
Keizerskroon,  and  White  Joost,  the  finest  of  all  the  white  tulips;  Mr.  H 
a good  second.  For  twelve  pots  of  tulips  open  to  amateurs  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Proserpine,  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
White  .Toost  Van  Vondel,  and  Keizerskroon  ; Mr.  Boultwood,  gardener  to 
Captain  Patton,  St.  -John’s  Wood,  second,  and  Mr.  Easom  third.  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Sons  were  also  first  for  twelve  pots  of  polyanthus  narcissi,  and 
staged  Jaune  Supreme,  Lord  Canning,  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  Grand  Monarque, 
the  latter  a beautiful  white  variety  with  lemon  cup,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  section  ; Mr.  S.  Hill  second.  The  lily  of  the  valley  was  grandly  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Son,  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans,  Sidcup,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  in  the  class 
provided  for  this  beautiful  flower. 

CvciiAMENS  AND  Peimdlas  were  unequal  in  merit,  for  the  first- mentioned 
were  staged  in  superb  style  and  the  primulas  were  only  moderately  good, 
owing  to  their  season  being  now  practically  over.  The  best  collection  of 
six  primulas  was  that  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Son,  and  the 
plants,  for  so  late  in  the  season,  were  nicely  flowered.  In  both  classes  pro- 
vided for  twelve  cyclamens  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge,  who,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  staged  first- 
class  specimens,  was  first.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealmg,  -was 
second  with  a good  collection.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wiggins 
and  Mr.  Smith  for  their  collections  of  cyclamens  contributed  to  the  open 

^ ^^Amartllis  and  Lachenalias  were  not  largely  shown,  but  those  staged 
were  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  first  for  six  amaryllis  'with  excel- 
lent specimens,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  second.  The  only  exhibitor  of  Lachena- 
lias was  Mr.  Easom,  whose  specimens  have  seldom  been  equa Jed. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  fairly  good  for  so  early,  and  in 
the  class  for  twelve  several  neat  groups  were  staged.  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Son  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham,  were  first  with  medium-sized  and  nicely- 
flowered  sp^imens  of  Epacris  Eclipse,  Imatophyllum  miniatum  grandi- 
florum.  Erica  effusa.  Azalea  Eoi  Leopold,  and  other  good  things.  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Regent’s  Park,  was  second  with  a capital  col- 
lection, and  Mr.  Butler  was  third.  In  the  trade  class  for  six  azaleas  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  were  the  prizetakers,  and 
in  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  W iggins,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  Butler  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  ,r  t 

Deutzias  were  represented  by  two  capital  collections,  one  from  .Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  who  was  first,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  occupied  the 
second  place.  The  plants  forming  the  first-prize  group  were  of  i““ense 
size  and  densely  flowered,  but  owing  to  the  stiff  in  which  they 

were  trained  they  were  shorn  of  much  of  their  beauty.  Mr.  Wiggins  was 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included,  in  addition  *^^Ace 

reference  has  been  already  made,  a fine  group  of  orchids  and  other  choice 
subjects  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  a 

flowering  pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans,  an  attractive  bank 
of  rhododendrons  and  hardy  azaleas  from  Messrs.  H. 

Berkhampstead,  and  a collection  of  seedling  abutil^s  from  Mr.  George, 
Putney  Heath.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  mitham  Cross,  staged 
several  fine  boxes  of  roses ; the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  sent  severM 
stands  of  roses,  and  plants  and  eut  blooms  of  the  beautiful  new  Hoya 
SoCosa;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a beautiful  new 
double-flowered  cineraria  under  the  name  of  Rosamond,  and  bearing  large 
well-formed  flowers  of  a rich  purple  colour ; Mr.  Heims  sent  a good  exainple 

of  Cymbidium  eburneum  Dayanum  and  half  a dozen  plants  of  the  brillmntly- 

coloCred  Sophronites  grandiflora  ; Messrs.  Barr  and 

Covent  Garden,  sent  a large  and  interesting  collection  of  daffodils,  and  Mr. 
Odell  of  Hillinudon,  staged  a group  of  cinerarias. 

New  Plants  and  Flowers  were  very  numerous,  and  a number 

of  awards  were  made.  Botanical  Certificates  were  granted  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  for  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitchi,  Bendrobium  Falconet  i 
qiqanteum,  Leea  amabilis,  Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  Asparagus  plumostis  nanm, 
7d“obconia,  a species  recently  introduced  from  China  and 
bluish  lilac  flowers,  and  Pinguicala  caudata.  To  Mr.  W.  BuU,  Chelsea,  fo 

Odontoalossum  HalU  nigrum,  0.  Pescatorei  album,  b"'s  ^WiUiams’ 

AUnnhiln  Rebecca  and  Bracana  fragrans  variegata.  io  Mr.  ±>.  t>.  Williams, 

for  Bavallia  foeniculaceum,  Adiantum  Lathomi, 

Zmosus,  and  Zygopetalum  Cloyi.  To  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  for  Phalanmis 
Stuartiana  and  P.  Stuartiana  nobilis.  FloriculturM  Cert^cates  we^  granted 
to  H Little,  Esq.,  for  White  Gem,  Crimson  Gem,  TuUedGem,  Rose  and 

To  M M°.  r.  ftta,  To  Messrs  P»1  „d 

sZ  ioT  Croussi  jl.pl.  primrose  ; and  to  Mr.  George  for  F.npress  and  Brdhant 
abutilons.  


The  Australian  Harvest. -From  South  Australia  it  is  reported 
iliaf  nwinu  to  the  dry  weather  the  harvest  has  been  of  an  uneven 

to™Lddd.tre..V«^^^  '»”J'  “<  '™‘ 

crops  in  Queensland  have  suffered  from  the  drought.  The  vines  howev  er 
hav^  borne  well,  though  the  berries  of  the  grapes  are,  from  want  of  lani, 
D'lrticularly  small  this  year.  In  Victoria  the  harvest  has  boon  decidedly 
goodput  m the  London  district  the  stock  have  sullerod  soveroly  from 
want  of  water.  — — — === 

POKTABLK  POULTRY  HOUSES  Moveable 

Houses,  PheasantrieB,  Avianes,  H utohoH  ’ Portable  PiiiKoriea,  Ac. 

No?w’ich.  inuslratod  CaUloK«e«  Hout  tree  by 

'“’“^ri'U  !tY  and  luxury,  a Iiuartor  of  a contnrys 

public  th'at  there  (iie'HUin  that  lie 

,1,,.,..  ......K.if,..  I...I  ...IS  Km,,.......,  1C  i»  i»"«ii‘ 

rOuaevvo.th.cssl.ultatio..H. 

1 Advt.J 
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iDotcs  of  Oljscitmtiou. 


TODEA  SUl’ERBA  NOT  HARDY. 

I AM  not  awaro  that  any  ono  haa  said  that  this  New  Zealand  fern  is  quite 
hardy  ; but  I have  heard  it  said  that  it  will  boar  a certain  amount  of  frost 
I without  harm,  and  I do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  statement.  But  I have  had 
under  my  notice  some  plants  that  thrived  in  a cold  fernery  for  several  years 
previous  to  ISSO  and  1881.  But  the  hard  winters  of  those  two  years  were 
too  much  for  them,  as  they  are  now  dead.  Indeed,  they  were  evidently  dead 
twelve  months  ago,  but  they  were  left  undisturbed  to  see  if  they  would 
recover.  Tliis  information  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  cultivate 
this  fern,  and  induce  them  to  provide  sufficient  shelter  for  their  plants  against 
severe  frost.  In  the  same  structure  was  a plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
which  was  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  of  1880-81.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  the  fernery  is  a substantial  glass  structure.  J.  C.  C. 

THE  WHITE  RIBES. 

The  white  Rihes  is  so  seldom  seen  that  it  is  worth  while  to  direct  the 
attention  to  it  of  those  who  are  fond  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  really 
a desirable  shrub  to  grow,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  the  red  one  so  often  met 
with.  We  have  several  bushes  in  gardens  here  which  are  highly  attractive. 
It  is  very  accommodating,  as  it  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation.  It 
flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the  red  kind,  and  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  habit  and 
duration.  I wish  some  one  would  give  us  a good  handy  book  on  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  a form  that  would  convey  such  information  as  their  merits 
deserve.  So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  book  specially  devoted  to  hardy  shrubs, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  these  subjects  are  not  so  welt  understood 
as  they  should  be.  Joseph  Macdonald. 

NEW  NOTES  ON  HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS. 

When  looking  through  the  houses  in  Mr.  Godding’s  nursery  at  Taunton 
a few  days  since,  I was  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  struck  out  a 
quite  new  path  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  subject,  for  he  had  it  then  in 
vigorous  gpwth  and  just  ready  to  throw  up  its  flower  spikes.  The  plants 
were  growing  in  a warm  house,  and,  except  that  the  leaves  are  a little  more 
elongated  and  in  colour  more  glaucous,  they  were  ^quite  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  when  grown  in  the  open.  The  bulbs  had  been  planted  in  deep 
pots  and  large  pans.  I have  grown  it  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  have  flowered 
many  hundred  seedlings,  but  it  never  struck  me  that  it  would  be  of  any  use 
for  blooming  early  under  glass.  Mr.  Godding  has  to  meet  a constant 
demand  for  white  flowers  for  wreaths,  &c.,  and  knowing  the  value  of  this 
hyacinthus  for  that  purpose,  it  is  his  intention  to  have  it  in  flower  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  from  the  result  of  his  experience  so  far  I do 
not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  as  the  bulbs  he  has  now  in  a forward 
state  will  mature  their  growth  and  have  sufficient  rest  to  enable  him 
to  pot  them  again  in  August.  By  keeping  over  some  strong  roots  until  the 
end  of  next  June  I fancy  it  will  be  no  hard  task  to  have  the  flowers  through- 
out the  whole  year.  To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Hyacinthus  candicans 
IS  most  in  favour  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  furnishing  white  flowers  for 
special  purposes.  It  is  useful  for  the  mixed  border,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is 
not  striking  ; but  its  white  flowers,  when  the  dark  anthers  are  dexterously 
cut  out,  no  doubt  are  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a clever  bouquetist.  It 
IS  proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Godding’s  plants  were  growing  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  the  bulbs  being  planted  as  soon  as  they  had  ripened  in  the 
autumn.  In  this  nursery  the  pansy  finds  a home,  for  Mr.  Godding  is  a great 
admirer  of  this  beautiful  flower.  It  is  certain  from  the  condition  of  his 
stock  of  plants  that  he  takes  great  interest  in  it,  as  much  in  fact  for  his  own 
pleasure  as  for  trade  purposes.  I have  heard  it  many  times  remarked  that 
the  zonal  pelargonium  is  nowhere  better  grown  in  specimen  form  than  in  the 
West  of  England  ; having  seen  Mr.  Godding’s  specimens  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  season,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  fear  that 
he  will  not  do  his  part  in  maintaining  the  prestige  of  west  country  growers 
of  this  flower.  J C C 

EARLY  BEATRICE  PEACH. 

This  useful  variety  is  with  me  very  early  this  year.  We  gathered  our 
ffist  ripe  fruit  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  22nd  I sent  away  two  dozen 
the  house  was  started  on  the  8th  of  December.  In  the  year  1874  the  first 
ripe  p^ch  was  gathered  March  .31,  and  ic  obtained  a cultural  certificate  at 
10-0  Kensington.  In  that  season  we  started  the  house  on  the  1st  of  December, 
18/J.  We  are  therefore  thirteen  days  earlier  in  1882  than  in  1874,  although 
for  this  season  we  started  seven  days  later.  We  stand  at  567  feet  above  sla 
levefi  and  I think  securing  fruit  so  early  is  highly  creditable  to  my  gardener. 

Naaeoy  Woolleys,  JSforthamptonshire.  George  Ashby  Ashby. 


Replies  to  it^hcrics. 

vines  are  close  to  [the  wall,  the  pipes 
sbonld  twelve  inches  from  it.  In  the  conservatory  the  pipes 

should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  floor.  ^ ^ 

obta?n?d  ormS"o7?he^l-  the  globe  artichoke  can  be 

seasorof  the^ear  for  ® ^ nurserymen.  The  present  is  the  best 

season  ot  the  year  ror  planting  them.  Previous  to  planting  have  the  soil 

liberally  manured  and  deeply  dug  over,  and  if  the  dr?  weather  sets  in  after 
the  plants  are  put  out  supply  them  with  water  once  or  twice  a week  and 
cover  the  surface  soil  with  a thin  coat  of  short  litter  ' ^ 

Aj„  the  yellow  fS™  if 

narcissus;  the  pale  flower  is  Mosphafno  t?  t>  • ii'seudo. 

2,  Echeveria  pumilan,  KlffinfSens 

Flint  Jack.-Tour  lichen;  ^fout  of  Cr  line  bracteosum. 

name  and  address  we  will  return  Le  parcel  ^ ^ you  will  send  your 

will  not  care  to  name  your  badly-packed  lot  of  thirty-five  specimens  T 
ardirg.  1,  Lomaria  alpina ; 2.  Lygodium  scandens ; 3,  BlecLium  gracile.’ 


DESCKIPTIVE  LIST  OF  DWAIIF  BEDDINGr  DAHLIAS. 

By  Max  Dekgun,  Dahlienzuchter,  Kostritz,  Oeruiany. 

Varieties  of  my  own  raising  have  in  the  following  list  the  dates  of 
introduction  attached.  Those  without  the  dates  prefixed  have  been  intro- 
duced  by  other  raisers. 

Trau  unci  Scfiati  (1875). — Pure  egg-white,  often  lightly  shaded  in  the 
centre  with  lilac,  beautiful  rose  shape.  Height  22  inches. 

Itothknpfchen  (1875).— Fiery  red  shaded  with  gold.  Height  36  inches. 

J.  W 'Mens  (1875). — Snow-white.  Extra.  Height  28  inches. 

TT  /K- (1879) — Orange,  peculiar  shaped  petals  tipped  with  red 
Height  26  inches. 

A.  Wicofay  (1879). — Light  buff,  best  rose  shape.  Bouquet.  Matador. 
Height  28  inches. 

.F.  Nolle  (1875).— Silver  lilac.  Bouquet.  Height  28  inches, 
in  — I^sep  blood-red  tipped  with  white.  Height  36 

Jaoobi  (1879).— Pure  citron-yellow.  Height  38  inches. 

Deutscher  R icIisgoldsterii.—Hn^ht  scarlet,  outsides  and  notched  tips  of 
petals  golden  coloured.  Very  choice  aster  shape.  Height  38  inches. 

_ Theodor  Ueymann  (1875).— Deep  blood-red  with  dark  centre.  Heieht  23 
inches. 

Lkbesjlamme  (1875). — Fiery  cochineal-red,  best  bright  red.  Bouquet 
for  groups  and  pot  culture.  Height  20  inches. 

Oruss  an  Frankfort . — White  edged  with  red.  Height  36  inches. 

Hermann  GriXbe  (1875). — Lilac,  large  quilled  petals  with  violet-purple, 
base  and  outside  and  whitish  tips.  Beautiful  dwarf  variety.  Height  34 

Gehl  ntcht  vorbti  (1875). — Rose  colour  richly  flamed  with  purple  and 
silvery  margins,  conchiform  petals.  Height  26  inches. 

Perle  von  Baaden.  — Fiery  vermilion-scarlet.  Height  28  inches. 
Chrysanthemum  Aster  (1875). — Vermilion-red,  beautifully  notched  petals 
extra  fine.  Height  36  inches. 

Ich  tdusche  ninht  (1875). — Lovely  bright  orange-buff.  Height  36  inches. 
Scoretair  G.  Bittrich  (1875). — Bright  lake-red,  choice.  Height  26  inches. 
1 ! achtrbschen. — Vermilion-carmine  tipped  with  white.  Choice  aster-shaped 
bouquet.  Height  24  inches. 

Hofgdrtner  Grossheim  (1880). — Light  blood-red  shading  off  into  yellow  at 
the  margins.  Height  36  inches. 

Brdutchenschmuck  (1875). — Egg-white  ; the  smallest  white  bouquet,  very 
compact  rose  shape  ; choice.  Height  28  inches. 

W.  Witt  (1880). — Light  blood-red,  fine.  Height  36  inches. 

Max  Trzemski  (1880). — Citron-yellow,  tips  and  centre  shaded  with  violet 
purple.  Height  34  inches. 

A.  G.  Feierabends  (1880). — Tan-vellow  with  flamed  carmine  tips,  cell 
shaped.  Height  28  inches. 

Vihnorin,  Andreiux  et  Cie.  (1875). — Lilac  with  purple  about  the  centre  ; 
beautiful  pearl-shaped  blooms.  Height  36  inches. 

Ju'ius  Vogt  (1880). — White  with  rich  purple  markings.  Height  16  inches. 
Eduard  Mfirike. — Golden  yellow  tipped  with  scarlet,  with  whitish  points 
and  scarlet  and  gold  margins.  Very  beautiful.  Height  32  inches. 

August  Malke  (1875). — Reddish  purple,  with  pure  white  single  petals  or 
pure  white  middles.  Height  28  inches. 

Anton  Grabowiceki  (1880). — Purplish  rose,  with  purple-crimson  backs.  A 
peculiar  colour.  Height  36  inches. 

Johann  v.  Szillard  (1880). — Dark  blood-red  tipped  with  white.  Height 
16  inches. 

C.  Sehlund  (1880). — Light  ochreous  yellow,  with  tripartite  tips  to  petals  ; 
aster  shape.  Height  36  inches. 

Inspector  W.  Roth  (1880). — Fine  yellow  tipped  with  delicate  lilac  and 
blush  outside.  Height  24  inches. 

Jose  Marques  Louriero  (1880). — Brilliant  purple  tipped  with  white. 
Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

Forstmeister  Elias  (1880). — Yellow  richly  striped  with  purplish  crimson. 
Height  36  inches. 

Samniet  Kdppchen  (1875). — Pine  dirk  crimson-purple  with  lighter  reddish 
purple  margins.  Pine  conchiform  Matador.  Height  26  inches. 

Mich.  Uormann  (1880). — White  finely  striped  with  purple.  Height  34 

Br.  Adolph  Blankenhorn  (1880). — White  striped  or  banded  with  golden 
red.  Bouquet.  Height  36  inches. 

. P>'^>^“0ss  von  Preussen. — Golden  yellow,  the  margins  flamed  with 

bright  coppery  red  or  golden  brown,  with  copper-red  and  white  tips.  A very 
abundant  bloomer.  Height  32  inches. 

Bruy  von  Nidda. — Milk-white  richly  striped  with  carmine.  Extra  quality. 
Height  32  inches.  v u j 

Charlotte  Prinzess  von  Preussen. — Most  beautiful  pure  white.  Extra  fine 
bloomer.  Height  36  inches. 

inch^^'  (1880). — Pure  lilac-rose,  yellow  acioulate  tips.  Height  28 

Swoboda’s Neffe  (1880). — Beautiful  pure  sulphur-yellow  boldly  tipped  with 
clear  white.  Bouquet.  Height  32  inches. 

Carl  Comes  (\880) . — Pinkish  yellow  richly  punctuated  and  striped  with 
purple.  Height  26  inches. 

Sehutz  (1878). — Pure  scarlet.  Extra  fine  Matador.  Height  36 

Budzick  (1880). — Pure  light  sulphur-yellow.  Bouquet.  Height  24 

A.  Rohde  (1876). — Saffron  passing  in  middle  of  petals  into  golden  yellow 
Extra  fine  Bouquet.  Height  30  inches. 

Heinrich  Noack  (1880). — Red-brown.  Fine-shaped  Bouquet.  Height  34 

Friedr.  Schmitt  (1880). — Golden  brown  with  carmine  variegation.  Fine 
e»'ly  Bouquet.  Height  36  inches. 

Th  Kerkow  (1876).— Lovely  crimson  with  broad  tan-streaked  tips ; very 

free  bloomer.  Height  34  inches. 

TT  Sohler  (1880).— Blood-red,  sometimes  tipped  with  white. 

Height  36  inches. 

^ Halbentz  und  Engclmann  (1876).  — Colour  variable,  sometimes  deep 
crimson-purple  with  broad  white  centre,  and  here  and  there  a white  stripe 
in  miudie  ot  petals,  sometimes  a uniform  crimson-purple  ; very  effective 
for  bouquets  and  pots.  Height  36  inches.  e r ^ j- 
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JuUm  Lif^ht  cocbineal-red  with  lake-red  outside ; very  finely 

quilled.  Height  28  inches.  , , . « 

Frinzessin  Liebriez  (1876).— Clear  hlush- white  with  purple  stripes  j a fine 

early  bouquet.  Height  28  inches.  tt  • i • -l 

Hofgdrtner  Jahn  (1880).— Purple-carmine,  fine  shape.  Height  34  inches. 
Itevlerforster  A.  Jiiachlce  (1876).— Yellow  variegated  with  violet.  Kosiform 
Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

A.  J.  Barron  (1880).— Brilliant  pure  sulphur-yellow.  In  colour  and  form 
a first-class  Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

F.  Franke  (1876).— Milk-white,  a very  free-blooming  Bouquet.  Height 
32  inches. 

J.  C.  A.  Stanze  (1876).— Orange- buff,  exceedingly  free-blooming  Bouquet. 
Height  32  inches.  . ^ , 

Godbcr  Bahnaen  (1880).— Light  yellow  Bouquet,  tips  flamed  with  purple. 

Height  36  inches.  tt  • -i 

J)r.  Slronsbcrg.—Fmo  buff  with  greenish  yellow  edging,  extra.  Height 

32  inches. 

Moritz  de  la  Vigne  (1881).— Tiight  buff  with  purple  membranous  margins. 
A rosiform  Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

Joseph  Becker  (1881).— Lilac  with  bluish  variegation.  A quilled  rosiform 
Bouquet.  Height  34  inches. 

Amalie  Hdrtelt  (1876).— Pale  golden  yellow  with  reddish  purple  centre, 
tins  edged  with  the  latter.  Very  free-blooming  Bouquet.  Height  34  inches. 

George  A’liii/ie.— Bright  lake-red  with  tan  margins.  Extra.  Height  32 
inches. 

3far.  Milrandis  (1881).— Milk-white,  bluish  lilac  centre.  Elegant  and 
free-blooming  rosiform  Bouquet.  Height  34  inches. 

A.  D.  Liconi  (1881).— Fine  dark  lilac  Bouquet.  Height  28  inches. 

Graf  Erbach-Schonberg  (1881).— Bright  fiery  red,  with  an  occasional  white 
lietal.  Height  32  inches. 

Ernst  Merger  (1876).— Soft  buff,  lightly  shaded  with  violet,  sometimes 
passing  into  white  at  the  tips.  Novelty  in  colour.  Very  fine  early  free- 
blooming  Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

Fr.  von  (1881).— Purple-crimson  Bouquet.  Height  24  in. 

Blumenfalter  (1876). — Purest  rose,  the  petals  cornet-shaped  and  inter- 
folded;  a novelty  in  form  and  beautiful  in  colour.  Bouquet.  Height 

33  inches. 

C.  R'lckwitz  (1881). — Light  reddish  yellow,  fine  colour.  Height  24  inches. 
B;rn.  Barth  (1881). — Light  yellow,  free-blooming  Bouquet.  Height 

34  inches. 

F.  Steinert  (1881). — Lilac  rosiform  Bouquet.  Height  34  inches. 

Lieschen  Yierthaler. — White,  with  reddish  brown  variegation.  A rosiform 
pyramid.  Height  32  inches. 

E.  Westenius. — White,  with  peach-lilac  tips  and  centre.  Height  32 
inches. 

Kleine  Godelse. — Golden  yellow  Bouquet,  with  lake  and  orange  margins 
and  flesh-coloured  tips.  Height  32  inches. 

J.  J.  Van  Loghem. — Pale  silvery  rose  with  white  centre  and  darker  rose- 
coloured  stripes.  Rosiform  Bouquet.  Height  32  inches. 

A . Sternberg  (1881).— Fine  orange.  Height  34  inches. 

Thekla  Winterstein  (1876).— Pure  white,  aster  shape  with  serrated  tips. 
A free-blooming  Bouquet.  Height  38  inches. 

Ferdinand  JDnrbig  (1881). — Maroon-crimson,  Height  36  inches. 

Gieb.Acht  (1876). — Fine  purple  inside,  passing  into  white  at  tips.  Bril- 
liant lilliputian-flowered  Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

Professor  Dr.  Miinter  (1881).— Lively  scarlet  Bouquet.  Matador.  Height 
36  inches. 

Jules  Posth  (1881). — Pure  citron-yellow.  A brilliant  coloured  Matador  of 
the  first  merit.  In  the  newest  strains  the  florets  are  more  erect,  and  the 
flower  assumes  a characteristic  fir-cone  shape.  Height  36  inches. 

Dr.  Conwentz  (1881). — A medley  of  fine  saffron-yellow,  red  and  white 
streaks.  A beautiful  Matador.  Height  44  inches. 

J.  3Iegne. — Large  effective  blooms  of  brilliant  yellow,  marked  vermilion  at 
the  tips.  Matador.  Height  24  inches. 

Henriette  Beegen  (1881).— Pure  white  blooms  of  the  new  fir-cone  type.  A 
Matador  of  foremost  rank.  Height  36  inches. 

Adolph  JFagner. — Light  ochreous  yellow,  richly  speckled  and  streaked 
with  purplish  carmine.  Extra  fine  variety.  Height  30  inches. 

X.  Schereek  (1876).— Pure  white,  free-blooming  Bouquet.  Height  30 
inches. 

CarlJentsch  (1876).— Satiny  white  bouquet.  Height  32  inches. 

J.  Gustav  Gerbig  (1876). — Deep  rose  colour.  Very  choice.  Height  38 
inches. 

Hermann  Starcke  (1882).— Ochreous  brown,  fine  shape.  Height  24 
inches. 

Franz  Reinholdt  (1882).— Crimson  with  white  tips  or  centre.  Bouquet. 
Height  32  inches. 

F.  Michel  — Blood-red  Bouquet.  Height  18  inches. 

W.  Kunhel  (1882). — Pure  white,  conchiform.  Bouquet.  Height  32 
inches. 

Gcbr.  von  Namen  (1882).— Delicate  ochreous  tint  with  blush-white  tips. 
Very  delicate  colour.  Lilliputian-flowered  Matador.  Height  36  inches. 

Freiherr  Kamtnerherr  von  Wintzingerode-Knorr  (1877). — Soft  rosy  lilac,  with 
well-marked  white  centre.  A bicoloured  Matador  of  the  first  class.  Bouquet, 
suited  for  pot  culture.  Height  36  inches. 

J.  de  Jongc  (1882). — Golden  yellow,  extra  early  and  free-blooming  Matador. 
Excellent  for  pots  and  nosegays.  Height  32  inches. 

Carl  Bewitz  (1882).— Pure  yellow,  early  free-blooming  Matador.  Height 
30  inches. 

A.  G.  G.  Sutherland  Roijaards  (1882).— Citron-yellow,  very  early  and 
abundant  dwarf  blooms.  Height  30  inches. 

Med.  Rath  Br.  Giippert  (1877). — Violet-purple,  tho  deeply  tripartite  tips 
of  petals  punctuated  with  gold.  The  newest  aster-shape  Matador.  Height 
36  inche  s. 

Schhiben  nnd  Frank  (1882).— Yellow  tipped  with  carmine.  Beautiful 
Tniniaturo  globe-sliai)t!d  flowers.  Early  and  free  blooming.  Excellent  for 
pot  culture.  Height  32  inciies. 

/'’.  IV.  HrJMtlcr  (1882).  Pure  yellow,  fir-cono  shaped  blooms  with  thickly- 
set  petals.  Bloom  well  placed  and  abundant.  A Matador  of  finest  (dass. 
Height,  30  inches. 

Heh.  Fnhrmann  (1882). — Brick-red,  early  and  free-blooming  Bouquet. 
Height  30  inches, 


Theodor  Walter  (1882). — Yellow  ground,  purplish  red  centre  and  tips,  fine. 
Height  36  inches. 

Max  Beegen's  Weiase  (1882). — Pure  white,  its  symmetry  of  form  and  fullness 
rendering  it  the  best  as  well  as  the  newest  of  white  dahlias.  The  blooms 
are  of  medium  size,  well  set  on,  and  very  abundant ; admirably  adapted  for 
groups,  pots,  or  nosegays.  Height  36  inches. 

Kleine  lAebchen  Meine, — White  edged  with  violet-purpde.  Height  32 
inches. 

Professor  Br.  Wislioenus  (1878).— Pure  white.  Height  36  inches. 
Zwergprinzcssin  Georgina  (1878). — Brownish  red,  fine  colour,  good  bloomer. 
Height  36  inches. 


ilicto  ^Plants,  jHaiuera,  aitlj  Jfcttits. 

♦ 

Cryptanthus  Beuckeri  {^Belgique  Ilorticole,  1881,  17)- — An  interesting 

plant  with  elegant  leafage  richly  blotched  with  green  and  ruddy  orange. 

Quesnelia  Van  Houtteana  {B.  M.,  1881,  p.  18). — A fine  bromeliad, 
native  of  Brazil ; the  inflorescence  a close  spike,  the  bracts  tipped  with  red. 

DRACAiNA  Massangeana  (5.  M.,  1881,  p.  16). — Although  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a species,  this  is  a variety  of  B.  fragrans ; the  leaves  are  broad, 
pendent,  dark  green  with  stripes  of  yellow. 

Aglaonema  pictum  [Illast.  Mort.,  — A miniature  avoid  with  elegant 

ovate  leaves,  heavily  blotched  with  grey  on  a ground  of  dark  green. 

Begonia  diadema  (I.  IL,  446). — An  extremely  elegant  species  from 
Borneo  ; the  growth  is  tree-like,  the  leaves  deeply  lobed  and  richly  splashed 
with  white  on  a ground  of  rich  green. 


JEarkets, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apples per  t seive  2s.  Od.  to  7s.  Od. 

Grapes per  lb.  4s.  6d.  ,,10s.  61. 

Lemons per  100  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Granges  ,,  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  lb.  6s.  Od.  „12s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  bun,  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Asparagus,  English,  bun.  7s.  6d.  ,,  lOs.  61. 

Asparagus,  Sprue,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Os.  Od, 

Barbe  de  Capucin  ,,  Os.  6d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Beans,  French  ....per  100  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Beet perdozen  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s  Od. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Celery per  bundle  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Cucumbers each  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61. 

Endive,..: perdoz.  Is.  6d.  „ 23.61. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Leeks per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos ... . „ Os.  6d.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 
Mushrooms..  ..per  basket  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  Bs.  Od. 

Onion  Spring,  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley ,,  Os,  4d.  „ Os.  6d, 

Parsnips  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61. 

Peas per  lb.  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Potatoes,  New per  lb.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,,  Os  4d. 

Rhubarb per  bun.  Os.  6d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Salsify per  bundle  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Seak.ale  ...per  pun.  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Small  Salading  . . ,,  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Is,  Od.  ,,  Is,  3d. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d^ 

Flowers. 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 
Azaleas  . .per  doz.  sprays  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Camellias per  doz.  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Carnations,  .per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Cinerarias,  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d,  ,,  lOs.  6d. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blius.  Os.  31.  „ Os.  6d. 

Deutzia  ...  .per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  IDs.  Od. 

Eucharis perdoz.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  6s.  Od.  „ lOs.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Hyacinths  ,,  spikes  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od, 

Lilac,  French,  per  bunch  6s.  Od,  „ 8s.  Od. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

spikes  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Mignonette..  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Pelargoniums Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Primroses  ..perdoz.  bun.  Os.  9d,  „ Is.  Od. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 


Flowers— ConfinMcd. 

Primulas,  Single,  dz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 


Roses  per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea 2s.  Od.  „ 33.  Od. 

Trooaeolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od, 
Tulips,  per  doz.  blooms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Violets  per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  01.  ,,  Is.  61. 


Violets,  French,  per  bun.  2s.  6d.  „ 5s.  Od. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 


Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

Wheat,  White,  new 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley.  Grinding 

Malt,  English ,, 

Malt,  Scotch  ,, 

Malt,  old  

Malt,  brown 

Oats,  English  „ 

Oats,  Irish  „ 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 

Rye 

Tares „ 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 

Beans,  Tick „ 

Beaus,  Winter  „ 

Peas,  Grey  „ 

Peas,  Maple „ 

Peas,  White ,, 


35s. 

to 

603. 

36s. 

» 

63s. 

40s. 

47s. 

38s. 

a 

39s. 

35s. 

41s. 

32s. 

t) 

34s. 

30s. 

tt 

60s. 

20s. 

tt 

SOs. 

35s. 

50s. 

383. 

433. 

28s. 

35s. 

30s. 

32s. 

22s. 

303. 

22s. 

tt 

tt 

26s. 

22s. 

303. 

423. 

tt 

45s. 

60s. 

803. 

36s. 

403. 

38s. 

44s. 

393. 

44  s. 

30s. 

30s. 

40s. 

45s. 

363. 

44s. 

SEEDS. 

Mustard,  brown,  per  bush.  . . 9s.  to  16s.  Od. 
Mustard,  white  „ ..  Bs.  ,,  14s.  Od. 

Canary,  per  quarter  45s.  „ 603.  Od. 

Canary,  fine,  ,,  ....  62s.  „ 66s  Od. 

Cloverseed,  red,  old,  per  cwt.  40s.  ,,  70s.  Od. 
Cloveraeed,  red,  new  ,,  60s.  , ,120s.  Od. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 23s.  ,,  25s.  Od. 

Hempseecl,  small,  per  336  lb.  35s.  ,,  363.  Od. 
Hempsead,  Dutch  ,,  36s.  ,,  37s.  Od. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bush.  6s.Cd.,,  8s.  Od. 

Trefoil.per  cwt ISs.  „ 21s.  Od. 

Trefoil,  new,  per  cwt 27s.  ,,  38s.  Od. 

Ryegrass,  Italian,  per  qr 24s.  ,,  Sl3.  Od. 

Linseed,  sowing,  per  quarter  04s.  „ 6Ss.  Od. 
Linseed,  crushing,  per  qr.  ..  60  3.  ,,  64s.  Od. 
Rapeseed,  new,  per  quarter. . 64s.  ,,  62s  Od. 
Caraway,  Calcutta,  per  cwt.  27s.  „ 30s.  Od. 
Alsike,  per  cwt.  60s.  „ 90s.  OJ. 


COAL  MARKET. 


East  Wylam 15s.  Od. 

Wallsond  Lambton 14s.  Od. 

,,  Wear 13s.  Od. 

„ Chilton  Tees 13s.  Od. 

,,  Thornley 14s.  3d. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols,  3 per  cent lOU  to  lOH 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  lOOj  ,,  10(11 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Heinrich  Kkrler,  Ulm. — Catalogue  Ko.  Gli,. of  Botanical  Books. 

C.  S.  i’ALMUR,  100,  Southampton  Bow,  Uoluorn. — Oatalogua  of  Books, 
Pavt  23. 

Rawlings  Bros.,  Old  Church,  Romicoud.— HtWiyifav  Catalogue  of  Bahlias, 
1882 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Sprimj  Cata- 
logue, 1882.  ir  I 1- 

JoNES  AND  North,  Hope  Nurseuv,  Loampit-Vale  Lewisham,  Kent. — 

Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1882. 


WHO  WOULD  BIO  WITHOUT  LAMI’LOUOH'rt  I’YRETiO  HALINE?  It  foims  a 
DHb  invliroratlng  elVorveHcing  Bovorago  by  Uio  Hlinnlo  a«bUtlon  of  watov,  ami  If  taUoii 
conUmr  to  the  diroctbmH  Ib  tho  boHi  provmitivo  aiul  cuviiUvo  of  many  .Uho!Ihoh.  U doo 
contain  inaKUOHlaor  any  other  earthy  matter  caUmlatoil  to  prodiioe  uall  Htou©»  ovROUt 
.poHltfl.  rroparod  solely  by  U.  iAMi*bOUUii,  Uolboru,  Lomlon.-I  Anvr.l 
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SATURDAY,  ADBIL  8,  1882, 


SUliSCIUUKUS'  COPIES  OF  TIIR  Oardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwirded  Post  Free 
from  th«  Office,  4,  Avo  Maria  Lane,  Lonilan,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kiimdom, 
upon  FAVMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
\oar.  Us.  6d.  (includiiijf  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  ISelginin, 
Can.ada,  China,  Ceylon,  D nnark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan 
Ne\y  Zealand,  Portugd,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENT-^  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  later  than 
M ^lnesd.ay,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page.  Nmepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (23  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remitia.nce  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copv 
(post  free,  2Jd.)  ^ 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPI^ES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  reauiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


Cifliiliilioits  aiiir  ^wtiirgs  for  lirr  fesitiitg 

Tue^ay,  April  11.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 


1111(1  tlie  cartli.  ^ But  thi.s  is  spring-time,  and  those  who  act  upon  tlio 
proper  inspiration  of  the  season  will  be  filled  witli  comfort,  and  in 
no  mood  at  all  to  touch  a thesis  of  any  narrow  philosophy.  The 
sun  is  hasting  towards  the  zenith,  and  every  day  witnmes  an 
augmentation  of  his  power.  The  zenith,  indeed,  lie  ivill  not  in  tlicse 
regions  reach  ; but  ho  will  go  high  enough  to  make  the  face  of  the 
world  gay  for  us  and  to  perfect  more  or  less  tlie  labours  of  our  hands 
in  the  field  and  the  garden.  His  business  just  now  ajipears  to  be  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  Spring  is  less  an  abstraction  than  an  Entity,  and 
ono  ()f  the  most  spiritual  kind,  though  strictly  material  in  all  its  cheer- 
ful vindication  of  the  benignity  tliat  beautifies  creative  power.  The 
machine  that  grinds  old  people  young  is  not  of  much  value,  because 
it  only  carries  one  set  of  dolls  upwards  and  another  set  downwards. 
But  here  is  a machine  in  action  that  will  really  accomplish  the  end 
desired,  and  the  machinist  is  the  Lord  himself,  who  made  heaven 
and  e^yth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  Let  who  will  go  forth  into  the 
sunshine  now,  where  some  green  thing  may  be  seen,  it  matters  not 
how  in  its  way  it  may  be  poor  and  small  if  it  have  but  the  touch 
of  Spring  upon  it,  and  the  weight  of  years  will  fall  away;  the 
accumulated  cares  of  life  will  be  banished  by  the  surprise  and 
gladness  that  heaven  and  earth  are  charged  with  for  our  renewal  in 
body  and  soul.  Is  perpetual  youth  possible,  then  ? Yes,  it  is ; 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  we  accept  the  gifts  of  Heaven  as 
manifested  on  the  earth  in  the  largest  spirit  of  Hope,  and  Love 
and  Charity.  ’ 


Slutfott  ^itlrs  for  ©it.'umrg  Swli, 

Wednesday,  April  12,  at  12.30  p.m. -Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Oarclen,  W.C. ; Collection  of  Orchitiid. 

Thursday,  April  13,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr,  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Oremds. 

Saturday,  A pril  15,  at  12.30  p.m —Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  S3,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  \\  .C. ; Stove  and  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Plants. 


The  Glory  of  the  Spring  is  an  annual  revelation,  always  new 
and  fresh  and  a cause  of  wonder,  as  though  it  had  never  been  seen 
before.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  it  as  many  times  as  the  years  we 
count,  or  nearly  so,  but  it  is  a novelty  none  the  less,  and  a surprise 
that  never  fails  to  arouse  our  interest  and  fill  us  with  delight.  The 
outdoor  world  had  in  some  degree  passed  out  of  mind  by  reason  of 
the  natural  dullness  of  the  winter ; but  it  is  now  reasserting  its 
existence,^  and  its  exceeding  freshness  suggests  to  us  that  life  is  in 
itself  a rniracle  that  overpasses  all  possible  powers  of  pliilosopliical 
explanation.  Within  the  past  week  a new  creation  has  come  into 
being  before  our  eyes,  and  with  such  suddenness  that  we  might 
doubt  its  reality  were  we  not  rich  in  memories  of  spring-times  as 
green  and  golden  and  flowery  as  the  present,  and  as  early  too  and 
as  full  of  pleasant  promise.  _ So  we  do  not  doubt  the  realit;^,  and  we 
trust  to  our  own  idea  as  to  its  beauty  ; for  if  a new  school  of  sesthetes 
should  arise  and  declare  the  colour  of  new  grass  hideous  we  should 
but  pity  the  poor  creatures  and  leave  them  in  their  morbid  minority 
to  rave  against  green,  as  their  prototypes  have  raved  against  red, 
and  have  declared  chickweed  and  groundsel  more  glorious  than  the 
spicy  hyacinth,  the  flaming  tulip,  or  the  glowing  equestrian  star.  If 
we  could  not  make  liberal  aJlowance  for  the  eccentric  ones  who  seek 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  community  of  blessed  human 
sympathies,  we  miglit_  be  tempted  to  ask  about  the  origin  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  that  is  displayed  around  us,  and  that  is  now  fast 
expanding  and  heightening  every  day.  But  we  do  not  ask  for  the 
simple  reascin  that  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  it  comes  to  us  from 
lesson  of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  golden  sunshine 
and  the  verdure,  and  the  song,  that  in  the  aggregate  constitute  the 
Glory  01  the  Spring  that  is  now  spreading  around  as  on  every  hand. 
It  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  superficial  to  say  that  between 
what  the  earth  gives  and  what  the  heaven  gives  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixeL^  The  earth  emits  sulphureous  fires  and  mephitic  vapours  and 
the  discordant  sounds  of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake.  But  the 
heaven,  now  so  blue  and  bright,  so  kind  and  warm,  will  in  due 
time  give  us  lightning  and  thunder,  beyond  papllel  at  once  alannino' 
and  sublime.  It  will  he  best  to  regard  the  rumblings  from  below 
and  the  reverberations  from  above  as  audible  exponents  of  almighty 
power  and  beneficence  than  to  attempt  to  draw  any  line  of  demar- 
cation between  good  and  evil  forces  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  in  tee  abstract.  If  the  line  be  drawn  at  all,  its  course  will 
more  likely  lie  through  the  heart  of  man  than  between  the  heaven 
No.  884,  New  Series.~Vol.  XXV. 


The  Season. — In  our  issue  for  February  25,  we  made  note  of 
the  dates  of  flowering  of  crocuses  in  a certain  garden.  By  that  test 
the  season  was  found  to  be  three  weeks — or,  to  be  more  precise,  just 
twenty-three  days — earlier  than  last  year.  In  the  same  garden  the 
poet  s narciss  came  into  flower  twenty-four  days  in  advance  of  last 
year.  Judged  by  this  test,  there  has  been  one  day  gained  between 
February  25  and  April  8.  In  remarks  on  the  subject  in  our  issue 
for  February  11,  we  expressed  a fear  that  spring  frosts  might  prove 
destructive  in  proportion  to  the  forwardness  of  vegetation.  We 
confess  the  fear  still  haunts  us,  for  we  have  to  face  the  possibilities  of 
seven  weeks  ere  it  will  he  reasonable  to  say,  or  prudent  to  believe, 
that  the  freezing  season  is  over.  When  the  25th  of  May  is  past  we 
may  he  secure  against  frost  until  some  time  in  September,  or  say  the 
8th  of  October ; hut  in  the  meantime  a blast  from  the  east  may  produce 
incalculable  mischief.  So  far  as  to  the  look  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  possible.  The  facts  immediately  before  us  are  altogether  of  an 
agreeable  complexion.  The  promise  of  a plentiful  season  is  by  no 
means  indefinite.  The  grass  did  grow  in  January  when,  according  to 
the  proverb,  it  should  not ; but  it  appears  to  he  none  the  worse  for  it. 
The  cereals  look  well,  and  are  scarcely  anywhere  “ winter  proud.” 
Of  garden  vegetables  there  is  abundance,  and  the  markets  are  well 
supplied.  As  regards  the  fruit  crop  ,there  is  no  reason  at  present  for 
dolefulness.  If  the  season  will  hut  go  on  as  it  began,  this  will  he  a 
great  year  for  all  stone  fruits,  from  peaches  to  plums,  and  a middling 
season  for  apples  and  pears  and  nuts.  The  spi’ing  came  in  with 
blustering  wind  and  snow,  hut  the  halcyon  days  quickly  returned, 
and  the  slight  touch  of  unkind  weather  appears  to  have  wrought  hut 
little  harm.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  the  old  adage  that  we  miLst 
not  holloa  until  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  hut  we  may  nevertheless 
encourage  a hopeful  frame  of  mind  both  as  to  the  seven  weeks  of 
possible  ivind,  snow,  rain,  and  frost,  and  also  as  to  the  summer  that 
should  follow.  There  is  no  particular  reason  that  we  know  of  why 
the  elements,  having  been  so  tender,  should  suddenly  turn  round  upon 
us.  A warm  winter  was  due  accoi’ding  to  averages,  and  we  have  had 
one.  Now  a hot  summer  is  due  by  the  same  rule,  and  we  will  not 
only  hope  for  it,  hut  expeet  it  and  prepare  for  it. 


Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society. — The  sixth  exhibition  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  August  17. 

Mr.  James  Gross,  florist,  of  Redditch,  has  been  elected  a second 
time  a member  of  the  School  Board  of  Redditch. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  give  a Lecture  on  the  History 
OF  the  Auricula,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Auricula  Society’s 
Exhibition,  at  South  Kensington,  April  25. 

The  History  op  Floriculture  in  Belgium  is  the  subject  of  an 
essay  by  Professor  E.  Morren  in  the  Belgique  Horticole  for  February, 
1882.  The  paper  is  adorned  with  a view  of  the  great  conservatory  and 
winter  garden  of  the  Palace  at  Laeken. 

Paddington  Park  progresses  the  wrong  way,  for  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  the  Paddington 
Park  Bill.  The  promoters,  however,  do  not  despair  of  accomplishing 
their  object,  although  the  present  check  is  discouraging. 
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Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — The  exhibitions  an- 
nounced comprise  the  usual  summer  show,  Saturday  and  Monday, 
August  5 and  7 ; and  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  and  Exhibition 
of  cage  birds,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  14  and  15. 

The  Spring  Show  at  the  Highgate  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  W. 
CuTBUSH  AND  SoN  is  at  onco  gay  and  good.  It  eomprises  early 
tulips,  narcissi,  hyacinths,  amaryllis,  and  forced  shrubs,  such  as 
azaleas,  deutzias,  &c.  Ramblers  in  the  northern  suburbs  will  do  well 
to  drop  in. 

Auricula  Mabel,  a grey-edged  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
is  admirably  figured  in  the  April  number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. 
The  new  and  beautiful  Phaloenopsis  Stuartiana  is  the  subject  also  of 
an  effective  plate,  the  characters  of  this  distinct  orchid  being  clearly 
delineated. 

“ Hot-Water  Heating  ’’  is  the  title  of  a new  work  nearly  ready 
for  publication  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes,  whose  admirable  lectures  on 
plant-house  construction  are  now  passing  through  these  pages.  It 
will  treat  of  heating  greenhouses,  churches,  schoolrooms,  mansions, 
&c.,  on  the  low-pressure  system. 

The  Double  White  Corolla  Fuchsia  Edelweiss,  on  which  we 
reported  last  year,  is  now  offered  in  commerce  by  Messrs.  Hender  and 
Son,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  variety  of  its  class, 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  a show  plant  as  well  as  a surprise  for  the 
conservatory.  We  recommend  fuchsia  growers — whose  name  is 
Legion — to  secure  it  at  once. 

The  Lime  and  Elm  Trees  in  London  were  leafless  a week  ago, 
but  are  now  very  green,  and  add  in  a conspicuous  manner  to  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  parks  and  gardens.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  save  apples  are  flowering  freely.  As  regards  gay  leafage,  the 
horse-chestnut  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  trees  at  the  present 
moment. 

A New  Antiseptic  has  been  introduced  to  public  notice  by 
Professor  Barff  in  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  is  a compound  of  boracic  acid  and  glycerine.  When  diluted  for  use 
it  can  be  sold  at  one  shilling  per  gallon,  and  a gallon  will  preserve  as 
much  meat  as  can  be  surrounded  by  it  in  any  containing  vessel. 
Samples  of  meat  were  shown  that  had  been  preserved  for  three 
months  in  open  vessels,  and  were  still  in  perfect  condition. 

“ Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  Part  20,  just  published,  contains 
admirable  figures  in  colour  of  Blandfordia  fiava  and  Vanda  ccerulea. 
The  orchid  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difBcult  subjects  that  can  be 
found  for  a coloured  plate,  and  the  difficulties  have  been  fairly  well 
surmounted.  We  have  seen  a more  decided  tone  of  blue  in  the  flowers 
than  is  here  given,  but  the  picture  is  admirable  for  all  that.  V eitch’s 
white  calceolaria  is  presented  by  a woodcut ; it  is  an  interesting  plant. 

The  Crown  Hotel  at  Broxbourne  is  reported  to  be  very  gay  in 
the  spi’ing  attire  of  its  celebrated  gardens.  There  are  but  few  places 
where  rest  and  refreshment  are  always  at  command  that  offer  so  many 
attractions  of  river,  meadow,  garden,  and  woodland,  as  the  famous 
Crown  Hotel  of  Mr.  Beningfield.  Now  that  “ outing  ” occupies  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  in  populous  cities  pent,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  Broxbourne  is  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  London, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a most  interesting  district. 

Epping  Forest. — The  incorporation  with  the  forest  of  the 
grounds  of  Wanstead  House  will  probably  not  be  completed  for  some 
six  or  eight  weeks.  It  is  proposed  to  adorn  some  pai-t  of  the  forest 
with  an  obelisk  constructed  of  the  materials  of  old  Temple  Bar,  to 
commemorate  the  Queen’s  visit.  It  will  occur  to  many  that  a better 
use  for  Temple  Bar  would  be  to  restore  it  as  a memorial  gateway. 

The  Petition  for  Winding  up  the  General  Horticultural 
Company  came  before  the  Chancery  Division  on  Tuesday.  In  this 
case  a petition  was  presented  by  a creditor  for  the  winding  up  of  this 
company,  which  now  carries  on  the  well-known  business  of  Mr.  Wills, 
the  florist,  in  Regent  Street,  and  elsewhere.  The  company  was 
represented  to  be  doing  a large  business,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
shareholders  and  the  bulk  of  the  creditors  desired  the  company  to 
continue  its  business,  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  ultimately  success- 
ful. The  petitioner  did  not  object,  and  accordingly,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  certain  creditors,  his  Lordship,  considering  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  directed  the  petition  to  stand  over  for 
three  months,  and  in  the  meantime  continued  two  provisional  liqui- 
dators, Messrs.  Stagg  and  Smith,  appointed  yesterday,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  company.  Mr.  Burton  Buckley 
appeared  for  the  petitioner;  Mr.  Crossley,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gazdar  for 
the  company  ; Mr.  Charles  Browne  for  shareholders,  Mr.  Wbitehorne, 
Q.C.,  for  the  creditors  opposing ; and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  for  a 
creditor  who  assented  to  the  petition  standing  over. 

The  Passion  Flower  is  well  known  to  have  been  so  named  by  the 
explorers  of  the  New  World  from  the  fancied  resemblance  different  parts  of 
it  bore  to  the  instruments  of  Christ’s  Passion.  Among  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  theJiritish  Museum  is  a curious  broadside,  “ Faict  it  Paris  par  I.  V.  E. 
1637,  avec  privilege  du  Roy,”  and  headed  “ Coppio  de  la  fleur  do  Passion  qui 
croist  dans  les  Indes  Occidentalles.”  Beneath  this  heading  is  represented 
a sprig  of  the  plant  with  an  expanded  flower,  which,  however,  the  lively 
faith  of  the  artist  has  idealized  almost  beyond  recognition.  Underneath  wo  are 
told  “ Cette  fleur  do  la  p.assion,  presentee  a nostro  Sainct  Pore,  aost6  apportf'C 
de  Rome  par  Monsio\ir  liccharron,  Doyen  do  I’Egliso  Royallo  do  Sainct 
Oorrnain  de  TAuxorois,  & donn6o  au  public,  on  favour  dos  aincs  devotes.” 
A minute  description  of  the  plant,  “autromont  nommeo  Grannadillo,” 
follows,  and  the  rosoinblance  of  its  various  portions  to  the  lance,  the  pillar 
of  flagellation,  A.O.,  is  pointed  out.  The  text  concludes  with  this  oxhorta- 
tation  ; " Faisons  done  naistre  cotto  Flour  an  milieu  do  nos  emurs,  donnons 
luy  Fair  de  no.s  sou()irs,  arrosons  la  de  I’onde  do  nos  i)lours,  si  nous  voulons 
on  savourer  le  fruiot  dans  I’estat  do  la  gloire.” — Aihcnwum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


By  S.  Baulow,  Esq.,  Stakehill  House,  near  Manchester. 


As  it  is  now  quite  time,  while  the  plants  are  young,  to  complete  all 
collections  intended  for  blooming  in  the  coming  season,  perhaps  a few 
brief  notes  of  my  experience  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

Coming  into  bloom  in  time  to  meet  the  late  autumn  flowers,  and 
remaining  with  us  long  fenough — as  it  did  with  me  last  season — to 
greet  the  early  snowdrop,  it  cheers  and  brightens  one’s  existence 
throughout  the  most  dreary  and  gloomy  time  of  the  year.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  truly  invaluable. 

The  last  season  was  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  the  chrysan- 
themum in  this  foggy,  smoky,  and  acidy  atmospheric  region ; the 
mild  weather  from  early  November  to  the  middle  of  January  allowed 
ventilation  to  be  freely  applied,  and  to  this  is  doubtless  attributable 
the  ability  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mildew  and  to  prolong  the 
bloom.  There  were  good  blooms  at  Stakehill  early  in  October,  and 
on  the  26th  January  this  year  I cut  my  last  bloom  from  a plant  of 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  which  plant  deserves  special  mention. 
On  New  Tear’s  Day  it  had  twenty-three  buds  and  blooms  in  all  stages, 
from  fully-expanded  four  inches  in  diameter  to  buds  showing  colour, 
all  of  which  bloomed  out,  and  the  plant  at  the  last  only  showed  slight 
traces  of  mildew.  About  the  middle  of  January  I cut  down — with 
the  exception  of  the  Hero  before  mentioned — all  my  remaining  stock 
of  plants,  and  was  enabled  to  deck  the  dinner  table  with  fair  blooms 
of  Dick  Turpin,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  Ethel,  Madame  Montels, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Miss  Margaret.  I ought  perhaps  to  state  that 
my  collection  consisted  of  242  plants  in  three  houses. 

It  is  no  part  of  these  notes  to  dwell  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum,  or  to  give  a description  of  the  varieties,  but  simply 
to  give  a short  account  of  my  experience  during  last  season,  and  to 
add  for  the  guidance  of  others  a list  of  the  plants  I have  selected  and 
am  growing  for  the  coming  season’s  bloom.  In  this  list  I have 
discarded  many  well-known  varieties  for  their  habits  of  growth,  and 
mainly  because  they  are  too  weak  to  support  the  blooms  in  an  erect 
position  ; such  ai’e  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Brock,  Beverley,  and  others. 
The  selection  is  based  on  an  experience  in  growing  the  chrysan- 
themum for  some  twenty  years,  and  carefully  noting  them  each 
season.  The  number  of  plants  given  to  each  variety  indicates  the 
relative  positions  which  they  hold  in  my  estimation.  The  list  is 
fairly  representative  and  includes  all  classes  and  colours,  except  the 
very  early  bloomers. 

Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  fob  1882. 


10  Mrs.  George  Rundle 
6 George  Glenny. 

6 Mrs.  Dixon. 

6 Pink  Venus. 

6 Blonde  Beauty. 

6 Barbara. 

6 Empress  of  India. 

4 Antonelli. 

4 Nil  Desperandum. 

4 White  Eve. 

4 Golden  Empress  of  India. 


6 

4 

4 

2 

10 


Soeur  Melanie. 
Progne. 

Julie  Lagravfere. 
Dr.  Sharpe. 


Incurved  Varieties. 

4 Lady  Talfourd. 

4 Jardin  des  Plantes. 

3 Princess  Teck. 

3 Hero  of  Stoke  Newington. 
2 Lady  Slade. 

2 Beethoven. 

2 Lady  Hardinge. 

2 Prince  Alfred. 

2 Little  Pet. 

2 Queen  of  England. 

2 Golden  Queen  of  England. 

Recurved  Varieties. 

2 President  or  Dr.  Murray. 
2 Ariadne. 

2 Jewess. 


James  Salter. 

Elaine. 

Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 

Mrs.  Dix. 

Argentine. 

Model  of  Perfection. 
Saint  Michael. 

Mdlle.  Marthe. 

Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe. 
Bob. 

Saint  e Thais. 


Japanese  Varieties. 

2 Peter  the  Great. 
2 Ethel. 


Pompones. 


3 Golden  Ste.  Thais. 
3 Aurora  Borealis. 

3 Snowdrop. 

3 Miss  Wheeler. 

2 White  Cede  Nulli. 
2 Golden  Cedo  Nulli. 
2 Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. 


2 Gluck. 

4 Fleur  do  Marie. 


Large  Anemone-flowered. 

I 2 Miss  Margaret. 

AnemoM  Pompones. 

3 Antinous. 

3 Mr.  Astie. 

2 Marie  Stuart. 


4 Madame  Montels. 

4 Jean  Hachette. 

4 Dick  Turpin. 

To  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  each  would  be  a very  long  and  x 
more  tlian  a “ twice-told  tale,”  but  an  exception  is  justly  duo  to  that 
gem  of  a pompone  Argentine,  which  I see  is  omitted  in  the  lists  ot 
well-known  dealers,  and  I fear  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  This  variety  is  a pure  white,  with  well-formed  flowers,  and 
has  a habit  of  blooming  quite  unique,  for  it  produces  its  llowcrs  in 
spikes  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  blooms  each.  It  needs  no  disbudding, 
as  eacli  bud  from  the  terminal  to  tlio  lowest  on  the  stein  produces  a 
perfect  flower.  Of  course  the  lower  flowers  are  smaller,  but  still 
useful  for  cutting ; it  has  also  the  further  great  property  of  kccinng 
its  blooms  fresh  and  lively  longer  than  any  other  variety  that  I am 
amuaintecl  with.  J hiid  spikos  last  season,  each  ilowci  fully  oponcj  , 
which  kept  their  beauty  iindiniinishod  for  over  four  weeks.  It  would 
bo  a good  invostiuont  for  those  who  grow  flowers  for  sale  to  grow 
Argentine  in  ((iiantity. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

By  F.  A.  Fawkhs,  F.K.U.S.,  Author  of  “ Horticultural  Buildings  lilustratocl." 

Third  of  a series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Crystal  Palace  Schools  of  Landscape 
Oardeuing  and  Practical  Horticulture. 

(Continued  from  page  1C3.) 

Wk  will  now  touch  upon  the  intcrestin«r  and  important  subject  of  heating'. 
There  are  various  ways  of  heating  horticultiiral  buildings — by  fermenting 
materials,  flues,  hot-air  stoves,  gas  stoves,  lamps,  high  pressure  hot  water, 
steam,  and  low  pressure  hot  water.  I shall  dismiss  all  but  the  last  with  a 
very  few  words.  Fermenting  materials  by  themselves  are  perfectly  in- 
sullicient  and  ineflicient.  Flues  are  liable  to  promote  excessive  heat,  as  well 
as  concentration  of  heat ; are  also  liable  to  admit  the  products  of  combus- 
tion to  the  plants,  and  cannot  be  manipulated  with  sufficient  ease.  Ilot- 
air  stoves  are  liable  to  much  the  same  objections  as  flues.  Gas  stoves,  in 
addition  to  other  fatal  objections,  are  very  costly  to  keep  in  work.  Lamps 
are  out  of  the  question,  except  in  the  very  smallest  and  rudest  of  green- 
houses. Iligh-pressure  hot  water  and  steam  are  both  inconvenient  and  both 
concentrate  the  heat.  This  leaves  us  low-pressure  hot  water,  which  provides 
the  most  suitable  and  efficient  means  yet  known  for  raising  the  temperature 
in  horticuituraJ  buildings. 

I -want  to  place  before  you  in  outline  the  whole  subject  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  and  as  clearly  as  I can.  I will  therefore  assume  for  the  moment 
that  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  hot-water  heating,  either  in  principle 
or  application.  The  principle  of  hot-water  heating  lies  in  the  fact  that  hot 


Fig.  45.— Ground  Pl.\n  of  Arrangement  of  Hot-water  Mains  and  Pipes. 

A,  Plant  Stove;  B.  Cucumber  and  Melon  Ho'ase ; C,  Greenhouse;  D,  Orchard  House  ; 
X,  Boiler  (which  may  be  placed  at  Z if  necessary). 


water  rises  and  cold  water  sinks,  simply  because  cold  water  is  heavier  than 
hot  water ; and  when  cold  water  and  hot  water  are  in  contact  in  the  same 
vessel  the  cold  water  in  sinking  pushes  the.;  hot  water  to  the  top.  This  is 
because  water  over  39‘2  deg.  Fah.  expands,  or  increases  in  volume,  as  the 
temperature  is  raised.  * 

Take  a vessei  of  water — anything  you  like,  a tea-kettle  or  saucepan — 
nearly  fill  it  with  cold  water,  and  place  the  vessel  on  the  kitchen  fire.  What 
takes  place  ? The  stratum  of  water  next  the  source  of  heat  expands,  because 
of  its  temperature  being  raised.  A given  bulk  of  this  heated  water  weighing 
less  than  a corresponding  bulk  of  the  colder  water  above  it  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel.  The  next  stratum  of  water  nearest  the  source  of  heat  has  its 
temperature  raised,  rises,  and  the  process  goes  on  till  the  whole  of  the  water 


Fig.  4C.— Section  of  India-rubber  Ring  Joint. 

A,  Ring  before;  B,  Ring  after  insertion  between  Socket  and  Spigot. 

is  heated.  In  fact,  there  exist  two  columns  of  water — one  rising  the  other 
sinking — much  in  the  same  way  that  if  on  one  side  of  a pair  of  scale  s you 
place  a one-pound  weight,  and  on  the  other  side  a two-pound  weight,  the 
one-pound  weight  would  rise,  the  two-pound  weight  sink.  But  in  a tea- 
kettle or  saucepan  these  two  columns  of  water  are  intermingled.  Let  us  try 
and  separate  them.  Now,  if  we  can  so  contrive  our  apparatus  containing 
these  two  columns  of  water  that  the  heated  water  as  it  rises  is  conducted  to 
the  place  we  wish  to  heat,  is  there  allowed  to  part  with  its  heat,  and  is  then 
conducted  back  to  the  source  of  heat,  we  shall  have  effected  our  purpose.  In 
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Fig.  47.— Vertical  Section  of  Boiler,  showing  effective  Heating  Surface. 

point  of  fact,  such  a purpose  is  effected  by  the  ordinary  low-pressure  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus. 

We  thus  see  that  we  can  in  a very  easy  manner  impart  heat  to  our 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  by  placing  in  them  pipes,  and  by  fiiling  and 
automatically  replenishing  such  pipes  with  hot  water.  This  in  the  abstract 
is,  I think,  by  this  time  pretty  clear  to  you  ; but  the  first  important  point 
which  thrusts  itself  upon  us  is.  In  what  manner  can  we  produce  in  our 
glasshouses  any  given  heat  we  want  ? For  inasmuch  as  the  water  in  a low- 
pressure  heating  apparatus  is  open  to  the  atmosphere  the  water  can  never 
rise  higher  than  the  boiling  point,  212  deg.  F.,  or  practically  200  deg.  in  the 
pipes ; and  further,  to  prevent  concentration  of  heat  and  excessive  waste  of 
water  by  evaporation,  should  certainly  never  be  maintained  so  high  as  even 
200  deg.  The  maximum  temperature  required  in  a glasshouse  should 
always  depend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  amount  of  pipe  in  that  house. 
Neither  the  proximity  of  the  boiler  nor  the  degree  at  which  it  is  driven 
should  be  allowed  to  influence  the  required  temperature. 

I could  give  you  a great  many  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  pipe  to  produce  different  given  temperatures,  but  these  are  almost  too 


complicated  for  every-day  practice.  I will  however  give  you  a table 
deduced  not  only  from  various  calculations,  but  from  experience,  by  which 
you  can  readily  tell  tho  amount  required.  To  use  this  table  you  simply 
have  to  find  the  aclual  atmospheric  cubic  contents  of  tho  building  in  feet. 

Radiating  pipes  in  horticultural  structures  are  nearly  always  4 in. 
diameter,  cast  iron.  Those  are  found  tho  most  suitable. 


Temperature  of  internal  air 
registered. 

Jjean-to’4  nhultered* 
Small  proportional 
cooling  area. 

Spans  exposed. 
Largo  proportional 
cooling  area. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  keep 

Feet  of  4 in.  pipe 
per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  actual  atmos- 
pheric contents. 

Feet  of  4 in.  pipe 
per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  actual  atmos- 
pheric  contents. 

frost  out 

30  to  .35 

35  to  40 

Vineries,  &c.,  55  to  65  deg 

40  . 

. 50 

45  , , .55 

Plant  Stoves,  &c.,  60  to  70  deg 

50  ,,  60 

55  ,,  65 

Forcing  H'mses,  (35  to  80  deg.  

55  , 

65 

60  „ 70 

Other  things  being  equal,  much  will  depend  upon  the  aspect  of  tho 
house— whether  it  be  span  or  lean-to,  whether  it  have  shelter  from  the  north, 
whether  it  be  attached  to  a dwelling  house,  whether  it  join  other  heated 
houses  or  not.  The  foregoing  table,  however,  gives  sufficient  margin  for 
these  incidental  conditions.  I am  often  told  that  I have  a fault  in  speci- 
fying a larger  quantity  of  pipe  than  necessary,  but  I can  assure  you  that  it 
is  a very  good  fault ; for  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  low-pressure 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  a high  temperature  of  radiating  surface  cannot 
be  attained.  Even  200  deg.,  the  practical  maximum  limit  cf  pipe  temperature, 
is  much  too  high  for  an  efficient  apparatus ; therefore  you  will  always  be  right 
in  arguing  that  a large  quantity  of  pipe  having  a comparatively  low  radi- 
ating temperature  is  much  better  than  the  minimum  quantity  of  pipe 
driven  to  its  maximum  limit.  Not  only  is  plant  life  benefited  by  this 
course,  but  a boiler  can  be  worked  so  much  more  economically  if  it  be  worked 
moderately  than  if  it  be  forced,  as  it  would  have  to  do  if  the  water  were 
heated  to  its  maximum  temperature  in  the  radiating  pipes. 

The  quantity  of  pipe  which  I have  enumerated  is  of  course  supposing 
such  pipe  is  freely  exposed  in  the  structure.  If  it  is  in  trenches  covered  by 
gratings,  you  may  reckon  that  nearly  30  per  cent,  more  pipe  will  be  required. 

For  pipes  through  beds,  as  bottom  heat,  for  cucumbers,  &c.,  you  may 
allow  the  following  quantities  : — 


For  a bed  1 foot  6 inches  wide  2 rows 

„ 2 feet  „ 2 „ 

j,  3 ,,  „ 2 ,, 

a. 

yy  yy  yy  sJ  ,, 

b 3>  » 4 j, 


of  2 inch  pipe. 
3 ,,  I, 


So  much  for  the  actual  quantity  of  pipe.  The  next  point  is  the  best  posi- 
tion for  such  pipe.  You  may  take  it  as  a general  rule  that  the  air  requires 
to  be  heated  immediately  on  its  entrance  into  a house,  in  order  that  cold  air 
may  not  strike  the  plants  ; consequently,  pipes  should  be  placed  near  the 
outer  walls  or  cooling  surface,  and  if  possible  immediately  under  or  in  front 
of  the  inlet  ventilators.  While  however,  having  this  in  view,  you  should 
also  remember  that  the  heating  surface  should  be  distributed  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  concentration  of  heat,  so  that,  as  a general  rule, 
whatever  pipes  are  used  should  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  a house,  and  if  the  house  is  wide  in  proportion  to  its  length  then  the 
pipes  may  be  continued  at  the  ends,  or  transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  one  set  of  heating  pipes  only,  that  is 
to  say,  a boiler  and  apparatus  for  heating  one  house.  It  frequently  becomes 
necessary  to  heat  several  houses,  or  different  parts  of  the  same  house ; in 
fact,  to  have  various  sets  of  radiating  pipes.  These  can  be  all  fed  from  one 
boiler,  and  can  all  be  worked  perfectly  independently  of  each  other,  if  a 
supply  main  flow  and  return  are  used  in  the  following  manner.  We  will 
suppose  that  we  have  a range  of,  say,  four  span  houses — a plant  stove,  a 
cucumber  house,  a greenhouse,  and  an  orchard  house— and  that  there  are 
some  transverse  doors,  as  well  as  doors  between  each  of  the  houses. 

W e must  so  arrange  our  heating  apparatus  that  each  house  has  its  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  heat,  that  each  house  can  be  heated  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, that  no  dip  in  the  pipes  takes  place  ; for  dipping  under  doorways 
means  arrest  of  the  circulation  ; and  that,  in  fact,  the  heat  may  be  adjusted, 
moderated,  or  entirely  shut  off  in  any  one  house  without  affecting  the 
remainder. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  done  by  referring  to  the  diagram  (Pig  45). 

In  this  way  a number  of  houses  can  be  fed  from  one  main  and  one  boiler,, 
but  if  the  apparatus  becomes  very  complicated  it  is  found  judicious  to 
employ  several  mains,  and  perhaps  several  boilers. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  more  the  heating  pipes  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  they  are  required  to  heat  the  more  efficiently  will  they  work, 
but  that,  as  the  mains  are  simply  used  to  convey  heat  from  the  boiler  to  tho 
radiating  pipes,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  protected  in  such  a manner  that 
they  may  radiate  the  minimum  amount  of  heat.  Where  such  main  pipes 
pass  through  an  open  space,  such  as  a cellar,  they  may  be  lagged  with  felt, 
silicate  cotton,  or  other  similar  bad  conductor.  When  however  the  mains 
pass  through  the  ground,  the  best  means  of  protecting  them  is  to  lay  them 
in  a hollow  brick  trench  covered  in'at  the  top.  In  this  way  they  will  have 
a jacket  of  quiescent  air,  which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors 
of  heat  we  can  employ.  You  will  also  see  that  within  reasonable  limits  the 
boiler  may  be  at  any  distance  from  its  work.  Of  course,  however  well  cased 
the  mains  may  be,  some  heat  is  radiated  from  them  ; so  that  the  nearer  the 
boiler  is  to  its  work  the  better.  Still  it  is  convenient  to  know  that  to 
accommodate  the  position  of  a chimney,  or  to  obviate  the  necessity  to  build 
one  where  it  will  be  unsightly,  the  boiler  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the 
houses  it  has  to  heat.  Short  mains  between  the  boiler  and  its  work  are 
usually  made  of  2 in.  pipe,  but  never  of  smaller  diameter  than  this.  If  there 
is  a good  distance  between  the  two,  3 in.  or  even  4 in.  may  advantageously 
be  used  in  order  to  decrease  the  friction  of  circulation.  Horizontal  radiating 
as  well  as  main  pipes  should  have  a rise  of  at  least  half  an  inch  in  every 
9 ft.  to  promote  circulation.  Contractions  and  bends  promote  friction,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  boiler  should  be  well  below  its  work.  In  anything  beyond  a very 
small  apparatus  indeed  there  should  be  a palpable  rise  between  the  inlet 
and  outlet  of  boiler  and  the  heating  pipes  with  which  they  are  connected. 

! The  greater  this  rise  the  higher  will  be  the  two  columns  of  water  with  which 
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you  have  to  deal ; the  higher  the  two  columns  of  water  the  greater  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  weights  of  the  two  columns;  and  the  greater 
the  difference  between  their  weights  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  the 
column  of  cold  water  to  force  the  column  of  hot  water  upwards— in  other 
words,  the  easier  and  quicker  will  be  the  circulation.  You  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  having  the  boiler  well  below  its  work. 

The  valves  usually  used  in  hot-water  heating  are  throttle  valves.  Some 
engineers,  when  they  wish  to  modify  or  stop  the  circulation,  fix  valves  on 
the  flow  pipe  only,  but  I have  always  found  it  best  to  fix  valves  on  the 
return  as  well  as  the  flow  pipe.  Such  valves  however  only  impede  the  flow 
of  water — do  not  resist  the  pressure.  Personally,  I should  always  prefer 
to  use  high-pressure  stop  valves  instead  of  throttle  valves  ; they  are  much 
more  efficient,  and  if  an  accident  takes  place  they  will  shut  the  water 
entirely  off,  and  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  If  high- 
pressure  valves  are  used,  however,  they  must  have  a full,  straight,  un- 
obstructed passage  when  open,  or  they  will  seriously  impede  the  circulation 
of  the  water. 

Water,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  from  49  deg.  to  212  deg. 
expands  about  one-twenty-third  of  its  bulk  ; consequently  provision  must  be 
made  in  a hot-water  heating  apparatus  for  the  expansion.  This  is 
provided  for  by  a cistern  situated  above  the  apparatus.  Inasmuch  how- 
ever as  the  water  in  the  pipes  never,  or  should  not  ever,  attain  212  deg., 
and  the  water  before  heating  is  usually  more  than  40  deg.,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  provision  need  not  be  made  tor  the  expansion  of  more  than 
one-thirtieth  of  the  bulk  of  water. 

To  enable  you  to  calculate  the  size  of  such  cisterns  I may  mention  that 

100  feet  run  of  2-inch  pipe  contains  about  13J  gallons. 

>j  jj  3 ,,  „ ,,  30|^  ,, 
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Although  the  water  in  the  pipes  should  never  boil,  yet  evaporation,  and 
consequent  loss  of  water  takes  place ; this  cistern  should  therefore  be  con- 
nected with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  a return  pipe  near  the  boiler,  and 
will  consequently  serve  as  a supply  cistern.  Soft  water  should  always,  if 
practicable,  be  used  in  boilers,  so  that  there  may  not  be  so  much  liability 
to  incrustation.  If  air  be  not  allowed  to  escape  from  the  pipes  circulation 
will  be  impeded ; consequently  there  should  be  an  air  outlet  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pipes  in  each  series,  or  in  one  series  if  there  ^happen  to  be  a 
rise  in  more  than  one  place,  with  a depression  between,  an  air  outlet  should 
be  provided  at  the  highest  point  of  each  rise.  The  air  outlet  may  be  either 
in  the  form  of  a small  tube  rising  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  apparatus, 
or,  if|this  is  inconvenient,  a small  tap  ; the  former  however  is  self-acting  and 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  taps  can  only  act  when  turned  on,  therefore  require 
attention  at  least  twice  a day. 

The  most  usual  pipes  for  hot-water  work  are  those  having  socket  and 
spigot  ends.  These  may  be  joined  together  with  cement,  red  and  white 
lead,  iron  filings,  or  indiarubber  rings.  For  usual  greenhouse  work  the  latter 
are  the  best  (Fig.  46).  Pipes  with  flanges  are  sometimes  used,  but  not  often. 

You  may  frequently  be  called  upon  to  decide  what  boiler  you  shall  use, 
and  you  will  of  course  desire  to  choose  the  best.  There  are  such  a great 
number  of  good  boilers  in  the  market  that  I think  I cannot  do  better  than 
indicate  to  you  some  principles  which  may  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
boiler  and  the  proper  size  of  that  boiler. 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  of  a boiler  primarily  depends  upon  the 
area  of  the  heating  surface  and  the  description  and  position  of  that 
heating  surface.  Heating  surface  is  only  considered  fully  effective  when 
it  is  flat  and  horizontal  and  the  fire  is  beneath  it.  Vertical  surfaces  are 
calculated  at  50  per  cent,  of  efficiency,  and  horizontal  surfaces  beneath  the 
flame  are  not  calculated  at  all  (Fig.  47). 

Again,  you  will  notice  the  fire  directly  impinges  upon  this  heating 
surface.  When,  instead  of  the  actual  flame,  merely  hot  air  impinges  upon 
the  boiler,  as  in  the  case  of  flues  in  saddle  boilers,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  actual  heating  surface  is  taken  as  efficient.  Having  measured  then  the 
effective  heating  area  of  your  boiler,  you  may  calculate  that  each  square  foot 
of  such  effective  area  will  heat  about  40  to  50  ft.  four- inch  pipe,  55  to  66  ft. 
three-inch  pipe,  or  80  to  100  ft.  two-inch  pipe.  Again,  all  the  makers  of 
boilers  give  on  their  lists  the  amount  of  pipe  which  they  estimate  each  of 
their  boilers  will  heat.  For  efficient  economical  heating  you  must  never  put 
on  to  a boiler  more  than  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  length  of  pipe 
which  the  makers  guarantee  such  a boiler  will  heat. 

If  you  see  on  a list  that  a certain  boiler  will  heat  300  ft.  of  four-inch  pipe, 
do  not  put  on  more  than  200  ft. ; conversely,  if  you  have  400  ft.  four-inch  pipe 
to  heat  you  should  put  on  a boiler  which  the  makers  guarantee  will  heat 
600  ft.  four-inch  pipe.  This  rule  may  be  said  to  apply  to  any  make  of  boiler. 

Having  reference  then  to  what  I have  said  about  heating  surface,  that 
boiler  may,  other  things  being  equal,  be  considered  the  most  efficient  which 
space  for  space  has  the  largest  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  contained.  Cast-iron  boilers 
again  are  better  than  wrought,  as  they  do  not  promote  so  much  incrustation. 
Boilers  are  generally  divided  into  saddle  and  tubular. 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  boilers,  and  from  my  own  experience,  I gather 
that  cast  are  better  than  wrought,  tubular  are  better  than  saddle,  horizontal 
tubes  are  better  than  vertical ; for  boilers  should  have  the  maximum  pro- 
portionate amount  of  effective  direct  heating  area.  They  should  be  adapted 
for  extracting  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  from  the  fuel ; they  should  bo 
capable  of  being  easily  stoked  and  cleaned  ; they  should  bo  adapted  for 
burning  easily  the  fuel  most  readily  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood ; they 
should  present,  other  things  being  equal,  the  minimum  obstruction  to  the 
upward  passage  of  the  water  in  circulation,  and  the  flow  pipe  or  pipes  should 
be  at  the  highest  part  of  the  boiler,  the  return  pipe  or  pii>os  at  the  lowest. 

In  conclusion,  I may  mention  what  is  doubtless  by  this  time  patent  to 
you,  that  a knowledge  of  the  construction  of  horticultural  buildings 
embraces,  and  in  fact  necessitates,  a knowledge  of  some  details  of  a great 
many  trades — the  excavator,  the  mason,  the  bricklayer,  the  joiner,  the 
smith,  the  engineer,  the  hot- water  lit  ter,  the  painter,  the  glazier,  &c.  I have 
in  a very  cursory  and  imperfect  manner  explained  to  you  as  many  of  these 
details  as  I could  introduce  in  the  time  at  my  ilisposal.  It  is  for  you  to 
follow  up  this  intercfting  subject  in  the  course  of  jour  professional  career, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  your  horticult  ural  experience.  As  Lord  Brougham 
once  said,  “It  is  very  necessary  for  your  success  in  life  that  you  know 
B(;metbing  of  everything;’’  hut  it  is  quite  ns  necessary  that  you  should  know 
everything  of  something. 


Clje  ^ouse.  ©arlieit,  anh  Eptatg. 
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KESUIIGAM. 

Fjrom  dei)tU  to  height,  from  height  to  loftier  height,' 

The  climber  sets  his  foot  and  sets  his  face. 

Tracks  lingering  sunbeams  to  their  halting  place. 

And  counts  the  last  pulsations  of  the  light. 

Strenuous  thro’  day  and  unsurprised  by  night 
He  runs  a race  with  Time  and  wins  the  race, 

Emptied  and  stripped  of  all  save  only  Grace, 

Will,  Love,  a threefold  panoply  of  might. 

Darkness  descends  for  light  he  toiled  to  seek : 

He  stumbles  on  the  darkened  mountain-head, 

Left  breathless  in  the  unbreathable  pure  air, 

Made  freeman  of  the  living  and  the  dead  : — 

He  wots  not  he  has  topped  the  topmost  peak. 

But  the  returning  sun  will  find  him  there. 

CH8ISIIAN.4.  G.  Rossetii 


THE  HOUSE 

The  woodlark  has  for  some  time  past  given  us  so  freely  of  his  cheerful 
song  that  we  are  bound  to  say  a word  in  his  praise.  W e have  al  ways  reckoned 
it  a most  constant  and  familiar  garden  friend  in  our  suburban  groves  five 
miles  distant  from  London  city  northwards,  and  have  often  been  surprised 
to  find  it  was  regarded  as  a rara  avis  by  persons  to  whom  it  had  given 
freely  of  its  music  for  any  number  of  years.  It  feeds  exclusively  on 
insects  except  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  then,  like  other  insectivorous 
birds,  it  will  eat  soft  vegetable  substances.  As  regards  its  food,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  feathered  friends  of  man,  for  it  never  touches  fruit, 
but  hunts  for  wireworms,  caterpillars,  and  other  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
the  farm  and  garden.  As  for  its  song,  it  is  richer,  sweeter,  softer  than  that 
of  the  skylark,  but  less  powerful,  and  without  the  shrill  sprightliness  of 
the  sky-cleaving  “bird  of  the  wilderness.’’  It  is  less  a musician  than  the 
nightingale,  blackcap,  or  fau vet,  but  its  mellifluousness  is  delicious  never- 
theless, for  in  this  respect  it  is  the  equal  of  the  robin,  though  a superior 
songster  to  the  rich  wild  warbler  of  the  ruddy  vest.  The  woodlark  bears 
confinement  well  if  reared  from  the  nest,  but  full-grown  birds  pine  away 
when  put  into  confinement,  and  it  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  cruel  to  confine 
them.  As  an  insectivorous  bird,  it  must  be  fed  on  soft  food.  In  addition 
to  the  universal  paste,  occasional  feasts  of  fresh  curd,  fresh  ants’  eggs,^ 
meal  worms,  and  minced  meat  quite  free  from  fibre  should  be  provided. 
Bechstein  records  having  seen  “ two  woodlarks  that  had  been  kept  in  a 
cage  eight  years,  very  healthy  and  gay,  with  their  feet  quite  free  from 
disease,  and  singing  "perfectly.  Their  food  consisted  of  crumbs  of  white 
bread  and  pounded  hempseed  mixed  together;  a piece  of  white  bread, 
enough  for  the  day,  soaked  in  milk,  which  was  poured  boiling  over  it  every 
morning,  was  also  furnished ; and  finally  some  ants’  eggs,  given  two  or 
three  times  a day  as  a treat. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  have  due  attention  and  be  made  quite  clean, 
and  where  it  is  intended  to  make  new  plantations  the  work  must  be  pushed 
on  at  once,  or  the  season  will  be  too  far  advanced  for  it  to  be  done  with 
much  chance  of  successful  results. 

Bedding  Plants  that  were  raised  from  cuttings  struck  early  will  now 
be  in  a forward  state,  and  their  pots  full  of  roots.  Shift  any  that  are 
wanted  large  for  centres  of  beds  and  back  rows  of  borders.  This  is  a good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  tropaeolums,  which  flower  best  and  grow 
more  moderately  when  struck  late  and  planted  out  in  poor  soil. 

Cabbage. — A sowing  of  two  or  three  sorts  now  will  furnish  a supply  of 
useful  plants  to  fill  up  vacant  plots  as  summer  crops  are  taken  off. 

Cardoons  should  be  sown  on  land  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured,  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  the  seeds  in  clumps  of  three  each,  eighteen  inches 
apart.  They  are  sometimes  sown  in  trenches,  but  it  is  best  to  grow 
them  on  the  level,  as  they  do  not  require  moisture  to  the  extent  of  celery, 
and  the  blanching  can  be  as  effectually  accomplished  by  banking  earth  up 
round  the  stems  as  by  filling  in  trenches. 

Cauliflowers  should  now  be  planted  out  from  frames  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  If  cold  weather  should  follow,  a large  proportion  of  the 
plants  will  be  destroyed  unless  protected,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  protec- 
tion than  empty  flower  pots.  Abundant  manuring  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  agencies  in  the  production  of  good  cauliflowers,  particularly  during 
the  summer  season. 

Celery. — Sow  for  the  late  supply  in  seed  pans  and  place  on  a hotbed ; 
but  if  no  convenience  of  that  kind  sow  on  a warm  dry  border,  and  it  will 
come  up  in  time  to  make  good  plants  for  a late  supply.  Useful  supplies 
may  be  had  for  flavouring  soup  by  sowing  any  of  the  rod  kinds  on  a warm 
border,  and  when  large  enough  planting  them  out  in  beds,  si.x  inches  apart 
every  way.  These  need  not  be  earthed  up  at  all,  as  the  earthing  is  intended 
to  blanch  them,  and  for  soup  that  is  not  necessary. 

Cucumbers  require  careful  management  at  this  season  of  the  year.  See 
that  the  beds  are  not  too  moist,  or  mildew  may  appear.  Add  fresh  linings, 
fork  up  the  beds,  give  air  cautiously,  stop  and  train,  and  use  tobacco  at  the 
first  sign  of  fly. 

Onions  for  salads  to  be  sown  frequently.  Fork  over  tho  beds  of  main 
crop,  and  if  no  blade  appearing,  or  if  tho  blade  is  thiii,  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  ought  to  sow  again.  Onions  sown  last  autumn  may  now  bo 
transplanted  to  rich  bods,  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  bo  helped  w.th 
occasional  sprinklings  of  guano  on  the  surface. 

Tansies. — This  is  a good  time  to  buy  in  stock  of  now  kinds,  and  to  sow 
for  pot  and  border  bloom.  Cuttings  of  bedding  kinds  put  in  now  will  make 
nice  plants  to  bloom  all  the  summer. 

Spinach.— Sow  the  round-seeded  again  for  sucoossion,  and  also  tho 
prickly  or  Flanders.  Those  winter  sorts  do  not  bolt  so  soon  in  hot  wealhei’ 
as  tho  round-seeded,  and  should  bo  preferred  for  all  except  tho  earliest 
spring  sowings. 

Stocks  of  annual  duration  comprise  tho  Tmi-week  and  ]iyr.imidal  typ's, 
and  afford  a great  divorsily  of  colours,  llu'  most  importivut  being  part  umlarly 
rich  and  pleasing.  I’roperly,  (ho  annual  stocks  aro  cla.ssod  as  hall-hardy. 
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nml  it  IS  safest  to  sotv  the  seed  under  glass  during  the  next  week  or  ten 
days,  pans  or  shallow  boxes  filled  with  sweet  sandy  soil  being  used  as  seed 
leds.  1 y the  uiiddlo  of  May,  when  the  plants  are  strong,  the  pans  can  be 
placed  in  a sheltered  spot  in  the  open  ground,  and  when  the  plants  are  a 
ittlo  hardened  may  bo  transplanted  into  their  permanent  places,  cither  in 
beds  or  borders.  If  a cold  frame  is  at  disposal  it  is  well  to  prick  the  seed- 
1 1 transplant  with  balls  of  soil  : 

but  this  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  grower.  These  like  a 
rich  soil  j it  would  be  difficult  to  have  it  too  good  for  them,  as  there  is  no 
comparison  between  plants  grown  on  a poor  border  and  those  grown  in 
luxuriance.  A selection  of  some  ten  or  twelve  colours  properly  arran"-ed 
will  give  a bed  of  surprising  beauty,  or  produce  a distinct  effect  in  the 
mixed  border,  provided  a little  taste  is  shown  in  their  arrangement 

loMATOKs  AND  CAPSICUMS.— Pot  off  ns  fast  as  needful,  and  keep  them 
growing  vigorously,  lb  is  not  too  late  to  sow  if  they  have  been  neglected. 

V\  ALL  Ibeks  shoidd  be  carefully  examined  to  gather  the  first  crop  of 
young  caterpillars.  There  is  no  process  like  hand-picking,  and  where  to 
pu^k  wil  be  known  by  the  cur  of  the  leaves.  When  the  trees  have  advanced 
siiaciently  m growth,  disbud  and  thin  fruit,  and  remember  that  there  is 

Tn  j a fruitful  tree. 

In  disbudding  do  not  remove  too  many  buds  at  a time.  First  take  off  with 
those  that  are  obviously  ill-placed ; a week  afterwards 
tp  keep  up  the  furniture  with  young  wood,  and 
mimb  fp  evidently  not  needed.  This  process  will  very 

much  1 educe  the  work  of  summer  pruning,  and  streEgthen  the  shoots  left 

fioJr  remove  tiffany  and  other  shelters 


THE  APIAEY. 

The  bee-keeper  who  is  anxious  to  make  his  apiary  really  profitable  must 
pay  unremitting  attention  to  the  bees  just  now.  The  hives  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  in  the  case  of 
fiw  ^“i^Y^fion  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

their  condition,  and  the  time  at  which  they  may  be  expected  to  swarm.  If 
the  hives  can  be  examined  without  the  use  of  smoke  so  much  the  better 
*^®y  aye  now  remarkably  active  great  care  is  necessary 
iiii^es  in  which  the  bees  have  not  been  frightened  by  a few 
iffs  of  smoke.  Strong  hives,  from  which  early  swarms  are  not  particularly 

are  covered  with 

obHiup/  * supers  an  early  supply  of  honey  for  the  table  can  be 

=,Vp  Ip  ^1  ^ covering  of  some  kind,  and  their 

e regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  apiarian  and  the  strength  of  the 
stocks,  but  in  all  cases  there  must  be  no  opening  to  admit  the  hies  other- 

®®“e  instances  artificial  food 
bpnpwi!  weather  is  favourable  to  the  gathering  of 

noiiGy  the  bees  should  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 


SPEING  FLOWEES  AT  THE  HALE  FAEM  NUESEEIES. 

OwiNo  to  the  remarkably  mild  weather  which  has  been  experienced 
throughout  the  winter  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  many  hardy  plants 
that  are  usually  in  bloom  at  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April 

^^1“  Nurseries  a few  davs 
Af  A t^e.saiiie  cause  seme  subjects  that  in  the  ordinary  course  do 

not  produce  their  flowers  until  May  were  rapidly  coming  forward  and 
promised  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  their  usual  season.  It  is  worthy 

influence  of  the  mild  weather  upon  vegetation! 
+A*  n ^oodly  number  of  hardy  plants  flowering  in  spring  will  be  later 
present  they  are  coming  along  so  slowly  that  they 
will  not  ^ in  bloom  so  early  by  a fortnight  or  three  weeksAs  in  most 
seasons.  mes*  iropertant  subjects  now  in  bloom,  as  for  several  weeks 
past,  are  the  daffodils,  of  which  the  collection  is  quite  unsurpassed,  either 
as  regards  its  extent  or  comprehensiveness.  How  many  acres  of  the 
nurseries  at  Tottenham  Mr.  Ware  devotes  to  these  charming  flowers  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  can  state  that  the  area  is  very  large,  and  that  the 

start Tlf  breadths  as  to  be  positively 

^artling.  The  alpme  primulas,  which  are  evidently  at  home  at  the  Hale 

^ attractive  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  large 

SsHv  the  les  Au-Af A®  elsewhere  suggest  how 

ApA?  A portions  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and 

woodland  walks  might  have  their  attractions  materially  enhanced. 

Narcissi  have  special  attention  paid  to  them,  and  throughout  March  they 

have  formed  a feature  of  great  interest  and  attractiveness,  and  L mS 

deiAe  they  will  contribute  in  no  smaU 

dCoiee  to  the  attractions  of  the  nurseries  for  sometime  hence  All  the 
varieties  which  have  a place  in  the  collection  are  grown  in  very  large 
bieadths,  and  such  fine  kinds  as  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  are  cultivated  In 
immense  “jiHitiers.  The  Ajax  or  trumpet  secticn  includes  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  daffodils,  and  chief  amongst  them  is  the  noble  and 
very  beautiful  variety  of  which  the  name  is  given  first  mentioned  N 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  and  as  it  is  a fortnight  later 
a'  succession  to  it.  N.  licolor  primulinus  is 

a beautiful  form,  the  trumpet  of  a rich  golden  yellow  colour  and  the 
vAa  ^ primrose.  N.  Ucolor  sulphur escens  is  also 

AAAff beautiful,  and  differs  fiom  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the 
AnWpAu  a delicate  sulphur  colour.  The  Emperor 

N.  lorifohus  maximus,  is  a varietal  form  of  great  excellence 
A gi-anfl  form,  and  the  colours  very  rich! 

A-cAdAAw  comparatively  recent  introduction  and 

tViP  00  “A  perianth  divisions  are  delicate  primrose  and  of 

the  same  length  as  the  trumpet,  which  is  of  a brio-ht  yellow  colour  M 

flAA^AAf'^^vA'  ®flarming  forms  with  large  handsome 

flowers,  of  which  the  perianth  is  pale  white  and  the  trumplt  primrre! 

In  the  section  comprising  the  varieties  bearing  flowers  in  which  tLp 
length  of  the  perianth  divisions,  the  A incom 
particularly  good.  Most  noteworthy  perhaps  were 
A.  i.  Leedsi  amalnlis,  a new  form  with  large  white  flowers,  and  N.  i.  Leedsi 


superbus.  a mapificent  variety  with  white  flowers,  which  has  boon  likened 

Dn ftnir  ° beautiful  A.  monlanus,  the  white  Nonpareil 

Di  flodi  of  Parkinson.  A.  i.  Leedsi  albidus  is  a pleasing  AaVietv  wiXsnfV 
yellow  flowers  of  the  most  pleasing  character  mu]  n ZKI  P-  with  soft 
krge  white  flowers  with  bright  oiange  and  much  efpandc?cAwnUs  !>n^ 
of  the  most  distinct,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  bLutiful  varities  in  the 
section.  A.  ineotnparabilis  maximus  is  a very  large  and  hnndop,  „ c -.v 

white  flowers,  and  A.  Macleai  is  a pretty  iSsX 

A and  its  varieties  Auranlius,  Major  and  Minor 

flower  nf  “'at  IT  their  compiratfvelyLte 

flowcrin  . A.  Nelsom  has  large  flowers,  the  perianth  white  and  the 
trunipet  yellow,  and  the  flowers  of  A.  Nelsoni  a^-aniius  are  white  with 
bright  orange-red  crown.  wane,  with 

section  comprises  species  and  varieties  bearing  flowers  of 
which  the  crown  18  one-half  the  length  of  the  perianth  divisions  and  iA 
eludes  the  beautiful  A Burbidgei  and  its  varieties.  This  fine  hybrid  has 
flowerspmewhat  spilar  in  character  to  those  of  the  Poet’s  Narciss  the 
peripth  pale  white,  the  cup  yellow,  edged  with  orange-scarlet  • it  is  re 
markably  effective  and  very  distinct.  A.  Burbidgei  grandijlorus.  and  A 
Burbidgei  marginatus  are  two  pleasing  varieties,  bearing  flowers  with  white 
prianths  and  lemon  coloured  cups,  edged  with  orange.  There  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed  one  of  tbe  most  valuable,from  a strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view 
in  the  collection,  and  that  is  the  early  form  of  the  Poet’s  Narciss^ known  as  A 
®P®«i®®  so  well  known  does  not  in  ordinary  seasons 
oimuTiHpi^  '^fisn  ifs  flowers  are  sent  to  market  in  large 

quantities.  But  the  variety  Ornatus  blooms  from  four  to  five  weeks 
prlier,  has  flowers  of  larger  size  and  finer  form,  and  is  of  immense  value 
flowepin  the  early  part  of  the  season;  whilst  in  the  garden^t 
m remarkably  effective,  and  its  pure  white  flowers  relieved  by  the  scarlet 
margin  to  the  cup  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  many  yeUow-flowered 
T^fltenbam  ^’ear  it  was  in  full  bloom  at 

«Sh  fSlrKolo"!  ““  ‘"80  ‘•"‘““I”  ”0  “ill  "■oil- 

ou/ltZ  Primroses  in  the  frames  and  on  the  rockery  are  flowering  freely, 
and  demonstrate  how  eminently  attractive  they  are  when  cultivated  with 
a fair  degree  of  success.  Amongst  those  in  bloom  were  Primula  auricula. 

medium  growth  and  bearing  sweet-scented  yellow 
flowers  ; P.  intermedia,  a fine  species  with  purple-crimson  flowers  ; P.  inter- 

Tr, W p ■ ' ^ith  flowers  of  a more  decided  purple 

colour,  P.  wrtigiiBata,  a distinct  species  with  mealy  foliage,  the  farina 
forming  a distinct  white  line  along  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers  of  a 
^^ery  beautiful  species,  sufficiently  robust  in 
growth  to  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a well-drained  border,  the  flowers 
borne  in  large  umbels  and  of  a bright  rose  colour ; it  is  also  well  suited  for 
pot  cultuie.  P.  mseosa  nivalis  has  white  flowers,  which  are  delightfullv 
fragrant  and  very  freely  produced  in  large  globular  heads.  ^ ^ 

flowermg  so  freely  in  the  rock  garden  that  they 

There  were  three 

double  forms  of  the  Wood  Anemone,  all  of  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
Anemone  nemorosa  alba  plena  has  large  double  pure  white  flowers ; those 
of  A.  nemorosa  rosea  fl.  pi.  are  tinted  with  rose,  and  A.  nemorosa  bracteaia 
fl.  pl.  bears  flowers  which  are  surrounded  with  green  bracts  and  have  a verv 
distinct  and  attractive  appearance.  A.  apennina,  a beautiful  species  with 
blue  flowers,  is  now  well  known,  but  the  masses  in  the  rock  garden 
nf effect  that  the  temptation  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  spring  cannot  be  resisted.  One  other 
be  mentioned  and  ,that  is  A.  stellata  fulgens.  the  brilliant 
spring^  flowers  of  which  produce  a peculiarly  striking  effect  early  in  the 

Bpigma  repens,  nvnie  and  exquisitely  beautiful  North-American  plant, 
in^neof  the  frames,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
and IS  for  a damp  and  shady  position 
and  the  striking  effect  it  produces  when  well  established.  The  flowers  are 
foliage  white,  and  pleasingly  relieved  by  the  closely-set  bronzy  green 

Scoliopsis  Biglowi,  another  North-American  plant,  thriving  best  in  a moist 
shady  position,  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention,  although  more  remarkable 
for  the  singular  form  of  the  flowers  than  for  bright  colouring.  It  is  verv 
early  in  flowering : many  of  the  plants  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  have 
been  in  bloom  since  February,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time 
longer.  The  foliage  is  rich  green  marbled  with  darker  green,  and  forms 
medium-sized  tufts.  From  the  centre  of  these  rise  the  flowers,  which  in 
form  resemble  those  of  the  trilliums,  and  are  of  a pale  greenish  colour 
regularly  striped  with  purplish  crimson. 

Trilliums  were  flowering  in  capital  style,  and  we  made  note  of  T.  grandi- 
florum.puTe  white;  T.  eiectum.  purple,  and  T.  sessile,  purple  flowers  and 
marbled  foliage,  as  being  particularly  good. 

Fritillarias  were  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  attractions  of  the 
nurseries,  and  amongst  others  in  bloom  were  F.  lanceolata,  a handsome 
species  from  Oregon,  with  dark  purple  flowers ; F,  iristis,  a curious  little 
species  with  blackish  floweis ; F . Moggridgi.  a fine  form  with  large  handsome 
bright  yellow  flowers ; and  F.  amcena.  a pretty  yeUow-flowered  species  of 
medium  growth. 

Puschkinia  scilloides.  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  of  thespring-flowerino- 
bulbs,  was  blooming  finely,  and  fully  established  its  claims  upon  cultivators 
1 b^rdy  plants  ; the  floweis,  which  are  produced  in  elegant  spikes,  are  white 
shaded  with  blue. 

Iris  included  several  species  in  bloom,  amongst  them  being  the  beautiful 
I.  stylosa,  a rather  dwarf-growing  species,  producing  comparatively  large 
light  blue  floweis,  which  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  widely-extended 
culture. 


EPPSS  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Comforting. — “By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natui.il  laws  vhich  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
apphc^ion  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast  tables  with  a dehcately-flavcured  beverage  vthich  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
''I'J  mV®  by  tbe  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  foi  tified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.  —Ciml  Service  Gazette.-Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  ^Sold 
only  in  Packets  labellecl-*’ James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London."- 
Also  makers  of  Fpps  s Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use* [Advt,] 
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the  snowdrop  narciss. 

In  visiting  gardens,  and  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  daffodils,  we 
find  that  the  snowdrop  narciss  may  for  the  present  be  regarded  as 
a rare  and  indeed  almost  unknown  plant.  In  truth  it  is  as  old  as  any 
in  our  gardens,  and,  like  many  other  kinds  that  are  but  rarely  seen, 
deserves  to  be  widely  distributed.  It  is  described  in  Parkinson  s 
“ Paradisiis,”  page  72,  as  the  White  Nompareille  Daffodil,  Narcissits 
montanus,  and  is  figured  at  page  71  of  the  same 
figured  being  a very  near  counterpart  to  the  one  on  the  left  ™ 
oTOiip,  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Slocombe  from  flowers  obtained  for  the  purpose  from  Mr.  Barr  s 
collection  at  Tooting.  In  Herbert’s  » Amaryllidacese,  page  310,  it  is 
entered  as  Queltia  montana,  the  Tros  poculiformis  oi  Haworth,  and  it 
is  admirably  figured  in  Burbidge’s  work  on  the  Narcissus,  plate  xvi. 
Herbert  refers  to  a variety  called  Galanthifolia  ; but  there  are  many 
varieties  that  may  be  said  to  revolve  around  the  typical  montanus, 
and  these  we  endeavoured  to  group  under  the  species  in  our  Oataiogue 
of 

The  Snowdrop  narciss  belongs  to  Baker’s  group  of  Medicoronatue.  It 


ACIIIMENES  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

By  William  Cole,  Tlie  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

To  cultivate  achimenes  successfully  it  is  essential  to  subject  them  to  no 
more  artificial  heat  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  a steady  growth  ; to 
provide  them  with  a position  in  which  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and 
enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air  without  any  risk  of  being  scorched  by  the 
sun  or  injured  by  cold  winds,  and  to  employ  a rich  and  rather  open 
compost.  It  is  too  much  the  practice,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 
growers,  to  regard  the  achimenes  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  stove. 
In  consequence  they  are  grown  in  a temperature  far  beyond  their  require- 
ments, and  screened  from  every  ray  of  sun,  with  the  result  that  the 
growth  is  long-jointed  and  spindling,  and  the  flowers  are  few  in  number, 
wanting  in  substance,  and  weak  in  colour.  They  properly  belong  to  the 
conservatory,  and,  excepting  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  subjected  should  not  be  much  in  excess  of  that 
usually  maintained  in  ornamental  structures.  An  important  point  in 
their  culture  is  to  defer  starting  the  roots  until  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  They  are  not  often  wanted  in  the  conservatory 
before  July,  and  when  they  are  started  at  the  period  mentioned  there  is 
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has  flattish  glaucous  leaves,  a one  or  two  flowered  scape,  the  flowers 
drooping,  pure  white,  and  agreeably  odorous.  The  tube  is  cylindrical, 
the  divisions  waved  or  twisted,  the  crown  cup  shaped  and  slightly 
plicate.  Mr.  Baker  remai-ks  of  it  that  it  does  not 
gardens,  which  in  a general  way  is  true.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Leeds  was  indebted  to  it  for  some  of  his  crosses,  but  whether  it  was 
employed  as  a seed  or  pollen  parent  is  not  known.  Its  likeness  to  a 
gigantic  snowdrop  will  enable  any  one  to  recognise  it  when  it  happily 
occurs  in  a collection  of  narcissi. 


Barb’s  Narcissus. 

The  section  of  hybrid  narciss  classed  as  species  under  the  designa- 
tion NnreisHi  Barri  comprises  a number  of  very  elegant  varieties, 
wliich  arc  not  only  serviceable  as  border  and  woodland  flowers,  but  ot 
special  value  also  for  decorative  purposes.  Their  handsome  iorms 
and  fine  colours  will  always  arrest  attention,  and  the  expert  in  narcissi 
will  quickly  read  in  them  their  parentage.  They  arc  referriblo  moie 
esTiccially  to  N.  incomparabiJis,  as  are  those  of  the  kindred  group 
named  collectively  N.  llurhi<l<jci,  but  those  under  N.  Barri  have  a more 
priuiiinent  cup,  which  is  truthfully  shown  in  the  figure. 


lenty  of  time  for  the  production  of  good  specimens,  and  the  plants  can 
e brought  along  chiefly  with  warmth  derived  l^om  the  sun  s rays.  In 
lany  garden,  a beginning  is  made  as  early  as  February,  and  when  the 
lants  are  required  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  for  some 
pecial  purpose,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  practice.  But  when 
hey  are  not  wanted  for  the  conservatory  until  *^0  pelargoniums  and 
ther  subjects  flowering  early  in  the  summer  are  past  it  is  a 

listake  to  begin  so  early.  Moreover,  the  structures  which  attord  them 
he  most  suitLlo  quarters  during  the  first  stage  of  their 
isually  too  fully  occupied  until  the  middle  or  end  of  April  to  admit  of 
ho  achimenes  having  justice  done  to  them.  in 

For  the  embollishmont  of  the  conservatory  they  should  bo  grown  111 
lots  and  baskets,  the  former  for  grouping  with  other  on  ^ 

tagos  and  the  latter  for  suspending  from  the  roof.  1 would  direct 
ipoaal  attention  to  the  adaptability  of  achinionos  for 
heir  capabilities  as  basket  plants  have 

voiild  strongly  advise  their  more  general  culture  111  baskets.  . 

ihould  be  started  in  precisely  the  samo  way  for  pots  and  baskets,  and  tho 
oest  course  to  take  is  that  which  will  bo  ^"0%  dosor'bod  I ir^^^^  pro^a  o 
IS  miny  pots  or  shallow  pans  as  may  bo  consulorod  necessary  by  plauiig 
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» layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom  and  filling  to  within  halt  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  some  rather  light  rich  and  sandy  mixture.  Then  carefully 
shako  the  roots  out  of  the  old  soil  and  lay  them  about  an  inch  apart  on  the 
surface  of  the  fresh  soil,  and  ewer  to  a depth  of  about  a third  of  an  inch 
with  the  prepared  mixture.  A moderate  watering  with  a can  to  which 
a fine  rose  is  allixed  to  settle  the  soil  will  complete  the  operation.  The 
pots  or  pans  should  then  bo  placed  where  the  roots  will  have  the  assistance 
of  a temperature  of  about  70  deg.  A cucumber  pit,  vinery,  or  poach 
house  will  suit  them  admirably,  but  they  must  not  occupy  a densely- 
shaded  position,  such  as  under  vines  or  peach  trees  long  after  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  brilliant  sunshine,  for  the  leaves  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  the  sun,  and  full  exposure  will  in  all  prob- 
ability result  in  serious  injury. 

The  young  plants  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  pans  long  after  they 
have  attained  a height  of  between  one  and  two  inches,  and  if  they  can 


facilitate  the  free  extension  of  the  roots.  In  all  cases  it  is  advantageous 
to  add  a few  handfuls  of  nodules  of  charcoal  or  clean  crocks  broken  up 
small.  The  peat  and  loam  should  bo  chopped  up  moderately,  and  the 
leaf-mould,  manure,  sand,  and  charcoal  or  crocks  be  well  mixed  with 
them,  riio  baskets  should  bo  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  after 
the  interior  has  been  properly  lined  with  moss,  and  a small  quantity  of 
crocks  plac 3d  in  them,  they  must  bo  filled  with  tho  compost  prepared 
as  above  advised. 

When  the  pots  and  baskets  are  in  readiness,  carefully  lift  tho  plants 
from  tho  pans  and  dibble  them  over  tho  surface  at  a distance  of  about 
two  inches  apart  each  way,  the  outer  row  to  be  near  the  edge  of  the  pot 
or  basket  as  the  case  may  bo.  They  will  require  a rather  liberal  watering 
to  settle  the  soil,  and  until  they  begin  to  root  freely  in  the  new  soil  they 
must  be  kept  rather  close  and  be  shaded  in  bright  weathr.  A moist 
atmosphere  and  a light  sprinkling  of  tepid  water  overhead  twice  daily 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance.  When  they  a-e  nicely  established. 


be  potted  off  before  they  exceed  two  inches  in  height  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  find  them  a new  position,  should  the  one  occupied  be  much 
shaded  until  after  this  has  been  done.  From  the  pans  they  should  be 
put  direct  into  the  baskets  or  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  for  repot- 
tings  are  quite  unnecessary,  excepting  where  large  exhibition  specimens 
are  required.  For  conservatory  decoration  examples  in  six-inch  pots  are 
the  most  suitable,  and  should  have  the  preference.  A few  may  be  grown 
in  five-inch  pots  if  there  is  a demand  for  plants  to  put  in  vases  too  small 
to  receive  the  larger  sized  pots.  In  preparing  the  pots,  place  a two-inch 
layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  with  a covering  of  some  rough  material 
over  them,  and  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost.  This 
should  consist  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  each  of  fibrous  peat, 
leaf-mould,  well-rotted  manure,  and  sharp  silver  sand.  If  the  loam  is 
deficient  in  fibrous  matter  a small  proportion  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse 
may  be  added  to  assist  in  keeping  the  mixture  light  and  open,  and  thus 


they  should  be  placed  in  a light  position  near  the  glass,  and  be  secured 
from  sunlight  in  bright  weather.  At  other  times  they  ought  to  be  fully 
exposed,  for  unless  they  enjoy  a fair  share  of  light  they  will  not  be  so 
strong  and  short-jointed  as  could  be  wished.  In  bright  and  dull  weather 
alike  the  ventilation  should  be  liberal  without  being  excessive.  Until 
they  are  coming  into  bloom,  a light  syringing  once  or  twice  a day, 
according  as  the  weather  is  dull  or  bright,  will  be  highly  beneficial,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  plants,  morning  and  afternoon  are  the  best  times 
for  tho  application  of  water  to  the  foliage.  With  reference  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  must  be  moderate  until 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  when  it  may  be  increased,  but  at  no  stage 
must  it  be  excessive.  As  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  weak  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a week  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

The  little  training  necessaryjto  ensure  well-balanced  specimens  should 
be  commenced  at  an  early  stage,  and  be  proceeded  with  as  the  growth 
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progresses.  Those  in  pots  should  be  provided  with  neat  stakes  about 
twelve  inches  in  length  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  in  height, 
and  to  these  the  shoots  should  bo  loosely  tied  as  they  increase  in  length. 
They  will,  with  but  few  exceptions,  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes  by  the 
time  they  begin  to  produce  their  flowers  ; and  when  any  of  them  fail  to 
do  so  the  stakes  can  be  easily  shortened.  The  baskets  should  from  the 
first  be  suspended  in  a suitable  position.  In  training  the  plants,  bring 
the  outer  row  over  the  sides,  and  train  them  as  far  as  practicable  to  hide 
the  wires.  Those  in  the  centre  wilt  require  short  stakes  to  support  them 
above  the  surface,  but  the  best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  training 
should  be  carried  out  may  perhaps  be  conveyed  by  the  statement  that 
the  baskets  should,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a globular  mass  of  flowers.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  state 
that  after  the  beginning  of  May  achimenes  can  be  grown  in  any  structure 
which  can  be  kept  rather  close,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  husband  the 
solar  heat  and  maintain  the  desired  degree  of  warmth. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation  are. 
Admiration,  Advance,  Ambvoise  Verscliaffelt,  Argtis,  Aurora,  Celestial, 
Eclipse,  Orandis,  Longiflora  major.  Magnet,  Masterpiece,  (jberon,  Pinli 
Perfection,  Bose  Queen,  and  Williamsi. 


PEEPARING  BEDS  FOR  DAHLIAS. 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  the  propagation  and  preparation  of 
dahlias,  I now  purpose  offering  a few  hints  on  preparing  the  beds,  as 
the  work  must  have  attention  in  a very  short  time  hence.  It  is  very 
desirable  when  the  application  of  manure  and  the  digging  of  the 
borders  are  left  until  the  spring  to  perform  these  operations  early 
enough  for  the  ground  to  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  two 
or  three  weeks  previous  to  putting  out  the  plants.  Consequently,  as 
the  planting  should  be  done  about  the  third  week  in  May,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  upon  the  position  of  the  beds  or  borders,  and 
manure  and  dig  them  over  either  before  April  is  out  or  in  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  of  the  month  following. 

When  the  dahlias  are  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden, 
they  must  of  course  be  planted  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  contribute  most  to  the  general  effect.  In  cultivating  them 
for  furnishing  cut  flowers  they  can  have  a place  in  the  borders  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  or  be  relegated  to  an  oiit-of-the  way  corner,  or  to 
a quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  as  may  be  the  most  convenient.  But 
the  plants  intended  for  the  production  of  blooms  for  exhibition 
pui-poses  must  be  planted  in  a very  carefully-selected  position  quite 
away  from  pleasure  grounds.  In  the  determining  the  position  two 
essential  points  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  One  is  the  great 
importance  of  shelter,  and  the  other  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
supplying  the  plants  abundantly  with  water  during  periods  of  dry 
weather.  The  situation  should  be  open,  and  it  must  be  sheltered 
particularly  from  the  east  and  west  winds.  The  latter  must  be 
specially  guarded  against,  for  when  dahlias  are  fully  exposed  to  their 
influence  there  will  be  a great  lisk  of  much  injiiry  being  done  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  finest  of  the  flowers  are  in  course  of 
development.  The  beds  should  also  be  within  a convenient  distance 
of  the  water  supply.  When  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  they  must  be 
watered  very  liberally,  and  if  the  water  has  to  be  carried  a consider- 
able distance  the  work  becomes  very  heavy,  and  possibly  may  be 
somewhat  neglected  at  a critical  stage.  The  most  suitable  quarters 
for  dahlias  I have  yet  seen  were  some  I met  with  in  the  north  a few 
years  ago.  These  were  in  the  bend  of  a rather  small  river,  from  which 
an  abundance  of  soft  water  corild  be  drawn  with  but  little  trouble  ; 
the  soil  was  naturally  moist,  and  on  the  north-east  and  west  sides 
were  screens  formed  with  the  balsam  poplar  and  about  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Similar  screens  were  also  provided  across  the  area  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet  apart,  and  running  north  and 
south.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  quarters  for  dahlias  by 
the  side  of  a river  or  brook,  but  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
sheltering  the  quarters  assigned  them  with  a poplar  screen. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  provide  dahlias  with  fresh  quarters  every 
year,  and  as  it  is  not  until  the  second  or  third  year  that  the  soil  can 
really  be  worked  into  first-class  condition  they  should  be  kept  to  the 
same  quarters  for  some  time. 

In  many  cases  where  the  number  gi'own  is  not  large  efficient  pro- 
tection may  be  provided,  if  the  situation  is  not  much  exposed,  by 
enclosing  the  quarter  with  a row  of  scarlet  runners  trained  to  stout 
sticks  eight  feet  in  height,  and  inserted  rather  close  together  in 
double  lines. 

Dahlias  are  such  gross  feeders  that  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  them  is  no  light  matter,  especially  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
in  the  quarter  for  the  first  time.  It  cannot  well  be  too  deep  or  too 
rich.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  stirred  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  and  have 
a six-inch  layer  of  manure  added  to  it.  Good  fat  manure  from  the 
farm  or  stable  yard  or  from  an  old  hotlied  is  xinqucstionably  the  most 
suitable,  but  green  or  fresh  manure  from  the  cow  byre  or  stable  will 
answer  admiralily.  There  is  no  occasion  to  sweeten  this  manure, 
liowever  rank,  by  throwing  it  in  heaps  and  tuniing  over,  as  in  the 
preparation  iif  manure  for  hotbeds,  as  the  soil  will  sweeten  it  sufli- 
ciently  before  the  roots  of  the  dahlias  come  in  contact  with  it.  If  the 
supply  of  manure  is  not  sufficient  for  so  heavy  a dressing  as  is  here 
advised,  the  quantity  available  should  lie  sujiplcmcnted  with  Clay’s 
Fertilizer,  whieh  is  the  liest  of  all  tlic  artificials  for  dahlias  that  1 
liave  tried.  I have  employed  it  with  excellent  effect  during  the  jiast 
two  seasfins,  and  liavc  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  to  a rood,  with 
a,  light  dressing  of  stalde  manure,  and  at  the  rate  of  tlireecwt.  without 
manure.  'I'he  results  in  all  cases  wei’o  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
lei’tili/ers  sliould  be  spread  evenly  over  thosurfaci',  and  if  the  ground 


has  been  trenched  over  since  it  was  last  cropped  it  will  suffice  to  dig 
the  soil  over  one  spit  in  depth.  But  if  it  has  not  been  so  prepared  a 
different  course  must  be  taken.  A rather  wide  trench  must  be  opened 
out  at  starting  and  maintained  throughout,  and  as  the  top  spit  is 
turned  over  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  forked  over, 
and  have  a proportion  of  the  manure  mixed  with  it  to  encourage  the 
roots  to  strike  down  and  be  as  far  as  is  desirable  beyond  the  influence 
of  a short  period  of  drought.  Some  writers  advise  the  whole  of  the 
manure  to  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  according  to  my 
experience,  which  has  now  extended  over  many  years,  the  practice  has 
but  little  to  recommend  it,  if  it  is  not  decidedly  objectionable.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dress  beds  in  the  flower  garden  in  which  dahlias 
are  to  be  planted  so  liberally  as  advised  above,  but  the  soil  must  be 
enriched  sufficiently  to  sustain  a vigorous  growth.  The  cultivation  of 
dahlias  for  exhibition  purposes  on  thin  and  naturally  poor  soils  will 
be  found  very  uphill  work,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  prove  very 
disappointing.  Thin  or  shallow  soils  may  be  materially  improved  by 
the  addition  of  strong  loam,  and  if  loam  can  be  obtained  at  a reason- 
able rate  a moderate  dressing  will  afford  an  ample  return. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  refer  to  the  details  of  planting  out,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  which  allusion  must  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  cultivator  to  have  some  idea  of  the  space  he  will 
require.  As  regards  the  number  of  varieties  and  the  number  of  plants 
to  be  grown,  it  must  be  stated  that  if  it  is  intended  to  compete  in  a 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  fifty  varieties  at  least  should  be 
selected  and  not  less  than  two  plants  of  each  gi-own.  The  safer  course 
would  be  to  grow  sixty  sorts,  and  three  plants  of  each.  In  preparing 
for  a stand  of  forty-eight,  three  hundred  plants  in  a hundred  varieties 
will  not  be  too  many.  The  plants  must  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
of  their  full  development,  and  afford  space  for  the  cultivator  to  pass 
readily  between  them.  They  will  do  very  well  when  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  but  the  proper  distance  is  six  feet,  and  that  I would  strongly 
recommend.  An  Old  Dahlia  Fanciek; 


MINSTRELS  OF  THE  SPRING, 

How  would  a blind  man  know,  without  human  aid,  of  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  ? In  this  country,  and  in  such  a season  as  the  present,  he  would 
gain  no  hint  from  the  prevalence  of  storms,  the  chills  of  winter,  or  the 
warmth  of  spring.  On  Christmas  Day  we  had  May  temperature  and  sun- 
shine, and  during  February  it  has  been  so  warm  that  roses  have  opened 
their  blooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  But  the  blind  man,  whether 
a Homer  or  an  CEdipus,  a Huher  or  a BeUsarius,  if  ever  an  observer  of 
nature  in  the  days  of  his  proper  vision,  would  be  able  to  count  off  the 
months,  and  sometimes  the  weeks,  by  the  voices  of  the  birds.  True  to  the 
almanacs,  within  a few  days,  from  far  to  near,  and  in  some  cases  true 
almost  to  an  hour,  the  songsters  of  the  woods  and  gardens  publish  their 
arrival,  and  their  changes  of  mood,  and  feeling,  and  prosperity,  in  their 
calls,  carols,  and  utterances  of  fear,  warning,  anger,  love.  There  is  always 
a dead  pause  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  the 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  have  it  almost  to  themselves,  to  do  as  they  please 
with  the  hedgerow  and  woodside  echoes.  Then  the  concert  begins  again, 
with  the  robin  as  leader,  and  a succession  of  performers  follow  fieldfares 
redwings,  missel-thrushes,  song-thrushes,  blackbirds,  wrens,  and  finches  of 
many  kinds.  But  all  these  make  little  more  than  a confused  twittering, 
amidst  which  rises,  distinct  and  clear,  the  rich  but  melancholy  warble  of 
the  robin,  and  the  loud  detached  whistlings  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes. 
Yet  though  our  winter  music  is  poor  compared  with  the  season  when  spring 
and  summer  mingle  among  the  darkening  greenery,  we  are  much  better  off 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  October  brings  us  the  migratory  MeruUda,  the 
fieldfare  {Tttrdus  pilrtrw.  Will.),  the  redwing  {T.  Iliaciis)  ; and  the  missel- 
thrush  (T.  viscirorus),  which  never  leaves  us,  appears  as  a migratory  bird 
amongst  the  gardens,  where  it  is  seldom  seen  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
With  these  we  may  group  the  crossbill  {Zoxia  curvirosira),  with  its  musical 
“ tutter  tutter,”  the  siskin  {Frwgilla  spinus),  with  its  incessant  small  song, 
so  like,  in  some  of  its  odd  passages,  the  sound  of  the  loom  that  it  is  the 
greatest  favorite  as  a pet  among  the  weavers  of  Nottingham  and  elsewhere. 
The  mealy  redpole  ( Littoia  cancsccns)  visits  us  only  in  hard  winters,  and  has 
this  season  been  a scarce  bird,  and  when  plentiful  its  song  is  but  a poor 
affair  ; but  it  has  a musical  companion  in  the  mountain  linnet  (Linota 
montana),  which  sings  nearly  as  well  as  the  common  linnet.  As  for  the 
finches,  they  literally  smother  the  gardens  occasionally,  then  break  up  and 
appear  singly,  and  make  a plentiful  twittering  when  food  is  abundant.  There 
is  the  common  wren  {Amrtlmra  troglodytes,  Niac.),  the  gold-crested  wren 
{lirgxliis  avricopiUns,  Selby),  and  the  fire-crested  wren  (It.ignicapillus, "Mndie), 
always  with  us,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  rarely  mounting  among  the 
branches  of  high  trees,  and  all  of  them  so  easily  approachable  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  train  quick-sighted  nimble  boys  to  take  them  by  the 
hand.  The  pied  wagtail  {Motacilla  alia)  and  the  greenfinch  {Fringilla- 
chloriSyTemva.)  give  their  occasional  touches  of  music,  the  first  about  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  and  the  second  among  the  orchard  trees,  where  it 
performs  its  harsh  “chink”  with  a pertinacity  worthy  of  a softer 
throat. 

These  are  not  all  the  true  winter  songsters,  but  of  the  rest  wo  can 
scarcely  take  note,  for  they  arc  either  rare  and  local  in  occumneo,  or  con- 
tribute so  little  to  the  concert  as  to  bo  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  But  the 
opening  of  the  first  crocus  is  the  signal  for  a general  outburst.  Then  the 
loud  blackbird,  with  his  restricted  compass  and  unskilful  execution,  makes 
amends  for  poverty  of  art  by  lustiness  of  expression,  and  lends  the  w'nj', 
ns  the  robin  did  before,  but  to  a nobler  chorus.  From  every  copse  and 
hedgerow  now  resounds  the  full  melody  of  the  garden  thrush,  a perfect 
song,  monotonous,  yet  so  full  and  joyous  that  wo  rarely  pause  to  criticise; 
and  above  it  rises  tlio  ousel’s  clarion,  shrill  and  decisive,  pronouncing  that 
the  time  of  singing  birds  is  come,  and  the  copses  are  being  newly  dressed 
with  spanglings  of  gold  and  silver.  All  the  winter  long  1 have  heard  the 
skylark  trilling  out  his  cheorfulcst  of  melodies  in  the  sunny  sky  over  our 
suburban  meadows;  and  now  the  sky  is  on  bright,  days  almost  dotted 
with  those  spiral-flighted  songstors,  the  freest  and  wildest  id  all  the  birds 
of  spring.  1 like  to  note  at  tliis  season  how  far  our  poets  and  painters  have 
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Lit  or  unshed  the  mark  in  their  r.'mleii  i^ra  of  nat.ire.  Tliat  oft-quoted 
son-j  from  Shahspoaro’s  MUhnmma-  Niyhl’s  Jhrain— 

The  oo8ol-cock,  so  bliick  of  hue, 

Witli  ornngo  tiiwny  bill ; 

Tho  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wrou  witli  little  quill  (act,  iii.,  sc.  i.) 

13  n^ext  akin  to  a zoological  monograph.  “ So  black  of  Luo”  is  no 
haphazard  expression;  tho  “oosel"  is  the  blackest  of  all  birds,  blacker 
80U10  degrees  than  tho  raren  ; and  tho  “ orange-tawny  bill  ” is  such  a perfect 
complement  of  colours  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  artisticallv 
painted  of  all  tho  British  aves.  Contrast  Shakspeare  with  Pliny  who  tells 
ot  blackbirds  becoming  rod  in  winter,  and  see  how  tho  quaint  writer  and 
•careless  observer  confounded  the  sexes,  and  made  the  brown  female  a 
tr.anstormod  and  dilapidated  gallant.  Pliny  does  not  tell  of  the  mri=if 
curious  of  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  blackbird— that  it  is  the  most 
subject  to  albinism  of  all  the  birds  of  Europe,  and  a genuine  white  ousel  is 
hy  no  means  a rare  sight.  I remember  seeing  one  when  a lad  : it  was  shown 
tor  sixpence,  along  with  a three-legged  colt,  in  a stable  yard  in  the  Black- 
tuars  Koal.  There  is  a cream-coloured  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 

bSvrirwb%'‘°b  Zoological  Gardens  with  a black 

body  and  a white  head.  The  sparrow  is  also  much  subject  to  albinism 
but  m a less  degree  than  the  blackbird  ; I saw  two  white  sparrows  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Hobson,  of  Leeds,  some  few  years  a-o. 

But  is  the  " oosel-cook  ” of  Shakspeare  the  samm  as  our  quarrelsome 
and  loud-spoken  blackbird  ? Some  have  denied  the  identity,  for  no  good 
•reason  that  was  ever  alleged.  Drayton  studied  nature  in  the  same  fields 
^ poet,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  he  classes  together  two  birds 
xnat  have  inevitable  companionship 

The  thi'ostel,  with  shrill  sharps,  as  purposely  he  soncf 
T wake  the  lustless  sun,  or  chiding  that  so  loner  ° 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thicklts  thrill  • 

Ihe  woosel,  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a golden  bill. 

VT  , , . „ Poly-Olhion.  13; 

JSIot  to  pass  from  Shakspeare’ too  hurredly— for  he  is  the  chief  of  our 
«prmg  minstrels,  who  stood  between  the  winter  soner  of  Chaucer  and  tho 
summer-time  of  Bterature,  when  Milton  made  our  languacTe  rarvefb^^^^^ 
vocal— observe  the  next  line—  marvellously 

The  throstle,  with  his  note  so  true. 

eWef  singino-  birds  as 

to  their  comparative  excellences,  he  assigned  to  the  thrash  four  “points  of 
maximum)  in  all  the  qualities  of  mellowness 
®^®<^’it;ion  ; and  there  is  but  ono 
other  bird  in  that  table  classed  with  equal  numbers  all  throuo-h  and  that 

songster,  which  has  twelve  points  in“each  section 
ihe  song  of  the  throstle  is  essentially  true.  When  vnn  hooi'  n/aw  ^ x. 

jar-that  is  the  ous  Jl ; when  next  you  heir 
a meUow  lively,  plaintive  song,  lusty  and  loud-that  is  the  throf^ble  the 
the  nightingale  of  spring.  It  did  not  escape  the  quick  pLeS  of 
Shakspeare  that  loud  and  lively  music  in  a regular  measure^prompts  the 

PorffJ  Merchant  of  Venice 

orha  describes  the  susceptible  sensitiveness  of  Monsieur  Le  Bon  ■ “If  a 

dav°Sm^o°fo  straight  a capering  a passage  which  might  any 

form  a text  for  an  essay  on  analogies  and  sympathies.  What  now  shaU 

supposition  in  regard  to  a lad  who  put  a longing  eye  upon 
the  deer  in  Lucy  s Park— that  Shakspeare  was  in  his  youth  given  to  the 
practice  of  the  gentle  craft  beside  the  leafy  Avon  ; then  he  would  have 
prized,  as  modern  anglers  do,  the  tail  feathers  of  the  wren  as  the  best  of  all 
baits  br  trout,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  would  su<ro-est  the  “ little 
quill  as  he  grouped  together  the  three  liveliest  and  trues't'birds  of  winter 
and  early  spring.  If  any  angling  reader  of  this  has  found  excuse  for  usin<r 
the  gun  to  obtain  wren  s tails,  we  counsel  him  to  adopt  the  more  merciful 
p an  recommended  by  Mr.  Broderip  : Set  a lad  to  catch  wrens  by  hSTd-an 
fdH  ^ having  plucked  a few  of  the  tail  feathers  let  tL 

loX^ry.  ’ ^00- repair  the  loss,  and  be  none  the  worse  Jor 

_ Modern  poets  freely  use  the  license  allowed  them,  and  manv  are  +be 
violations  of  truth  observable  in  works  which  rank  among  our  cbssics  I 
^ during  the  past  winter  watched  the  o-roups  of  fieldfares 
which  haunt  the  quieter  parts  of  our  meadows  and  arable  landf  and  be 
compared  Scott  with  Gisborne,  to  note  which  had  na  n 
truest  colours.  The  fieldfare  arrives  early  in  October  and  leave^^i^ 
in“L' “lS’  beyond  the  second  week  in  May.  Yet  ScSt 

in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ’’describes  it  as  a summer  bird—  ^ »cott 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone 
That  buckled  heart  to  fear  unknown, 

A feeble  and  a timorous  guest. 

The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest. 


Crabbt  yefhL^ic^Le"^^^^^^ 

Lo  ! on  yon  branch,  whose  naked  spray  o’ertops 

ihe  oak  s still  clustering  shade,  the  fieldfares  s’it, 

lorpid  and  motionless,  yet  peering  round 

Suspieious  of  deceit.  IValU  in  a Foreet  : Winter. 

commoner  species^of  -V^rS^^VrSmSo^^ 

MS.  „ the  bhveet  o(  »»“■ 

of  spring  must  be  noted  the  occasional  armearan  special  indications 

where  among  the  songsters  paSti^Le^fantioin^^ 

mildness  of  the  season.  Thus  we“have  a ^ ^ through  the  unusual 

midday,  when  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  si^  ^nd  at 

•dawn  and  dusk,  the  robins  and  +>ia  ^ with  less  vigour  than  at 

to  themselves.  ’ AlreaS  the  rob£  hal^ ^"Ikin  almost 
mold  work,  perhaps  to  L undon^b^eastern  Was??^ 

all  in  blossom.  But  whoever  would  now  pomb-  trees  are 

e have  been  but  few  experiences  gained  as  yet  in  the  use  of  synthesis 


m . .t.to  or  oonSoomont.  oT^mLr' 

folk.  ,h,  keep  pot  bird,  Lt  il  .0  .to4  oTo’oSSi  ttoM’ “ “or.X' 

it  he  asked.  “Whf 

their  sustenance  ceases  to  be  available,  even  if  plentiful  anris 
WldnlW  ’^’it  d is  a question  if  the  history  of  any  bird  can  be 

seiatehing,  and  with  extraordinary  earnestness.  I had  some  doiibts^Tbout 

e.-  J P'^®®®*ited  me  with  a couple  of  eircs—pare  white  and 

XTho?T  I upon  the  mSS’es  o1 

damp  days  flocks  of  fieldfares  and  redwings  (rAaeu^  WpTi  ^ 

flat  meadows  too-ether  o-enerallv  in  fba  wni  c’r  "iB-)  traverse  the 

abundance  to  choose  from,  and  what  berrv  will  fW  f 

■•pa.to”isobt.inablo,  a.d’i.  tbe^SL  S will  pS^  Xt 

iSitt  slug  or  WriCfflino*  wnrm  P "NTraf  /•\v-«/-k  TV  I • J,  SlO0  to  3, 

.»d  y,„“  .h.11  bo'fXdrf  Xh  a cX,“: 

on  nf  there  was  a smart  discussion  in  Motes  and  O,,.,- 

bad  b®ea'"^l®''®  qucstionof  the  « Earliest  Bird  in  the  Mornin..  ? ” « K W ’’ 

had  heard  on  the  nights  of  June  8 and  9,  at  the  hour  of  2.3o‘the  Wo  e 

considers  the  nightingaL'ls  hS  giveVS o da?^o°f  his tbs^^” 

n^|\|  mf  ,ii,the^fi-  ^aLTe'^tsTnt  “fhS 

wiU  be  fo^nd  f^4  S if 
Simnle  . eafon  af  e nightingale  is  not  the  earliest  bird  for  the 

ft  a?/  kf  T .^t  Sings  at  aU  hours,  as  though  never  needing  slee^ 

• J.  says  nightingales  during  warm  still  weather  in  Alav  are^in  f 

this  he  adds^  “Mr  T?o^‘  ■“’  ,®°“®iBers  the  thrush  the  earhest  bird.  To 

can  tell  him  a later  than  th^Tedbif^sr”  haVn*^  f h 

solitary  but  very  sweet  smct  of  th"  7 i ^ ^ the 

li.Jn/dto,itby.Tp^fXX^^^^ 

jnd  t.ete  or  later,  when  the  robin,  were  Ion- pone  t^bed  In  “ 

« H the^fi’  Of  British  Birds”  occu?3“the  folloSng 

9d'xL'i,\xrsibr?i£IH 

m^mmm 
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Notes  and  Queries  at  tlio  time.  Bat  I will  now  do  so  by  saying  that,  in 
accordance  with  my  own  observations,  the  song-thrush  is  the  earliest  and 
the  sparrow  the  latest  bird  to  speak  in  the  morning. 

Our  winter  concerts  would  bo  very  poor  were  wo  dependent  only  on 
wandering  minstrels.  The  resident  songsters  keep  the  echoes  of  the  hedge- 
rows awake,  and  what  a variety  of  these  we  have  that  brave  our  winters 
and  give  us  Christmas  carols  and  Now  Year  songs  ! Since  the  beginning  of 
December  scarce  a day  has  passed  that  I have  not  heard  the  notes  of  the 
blackbird  (T.  mcrula)  ; but  in  a hard  winter  ho,  too,  would  bo  mute  till  the 
eastern  sky  showed  again  some  of  those  saffron  bars  that  indicate  the  dawn 
of  spring.  So  the  song  thrush  (Y. has  been  singing  joyously  all 
the  winter  long,  though  not  in  the  best  tone,  and  the  missel- thrush  (Y. 
viscivorus)  has  nearly  equalled  it  very  often,  and  has  been  unusually  plen- 
tiful here  of  late.  Now  the  balance  of  song  is  very  nicely  established 
between  summer  and  winter.  The  summer  song  of  the  nightingale  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  winter  and  spring  song  of  the  garden  thrush,  a more 
powerful  songster,  though  so  deficient  in  compass,  mellowness,  and  execution  ; 
and  in  place  of  the  whole  tribe  of  warblers,  with  the  blackcap  at  their  head, 
we  have  in  winter  a number  of  lively  finches  and  larks,  with  the  robin  for 
captain ; and  so  the  months  are  attended  by  the  several  minstrels  of  the 
seasons.  With  every  advance  of  the  season  the  song  thrush  increases  in 
volume  of  voice  and  in  volubility  of  expression.  There  is  such  a joyous 
outpouring  of  song  that  the  few  notes  over  which  the  song  ranges  and  its 
poverty  as  a composition  are  unnoticed  while  we  yield  to  the  spirit  of  glad- 
ness which  pervades  every  utterance,  and  accept  quantity  for  quality,  and 
esteem  ourselves  happy  that  the  season  of  awakening  has  so  suitable  a 
voice.  But  as  the  garden  thrush  rises  to  the  full  swell  of  his  jubilant 
melody,  the  missel-thrush  declines  in  power,  and  actually  improves  in  sweet- 
ness, though  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  musical,  though  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  the  thrushes.  To  hear  the  discordant  scream  this  bird  will  utter 
when  the  wintry  storm  has  just  begun  to  lash  the  pane,  and  cause  the  trees 
to  creak  and  moan,  is  to  acquire  somewhat  of  a horror  of  the  species.  The 
way  in  which  the  songs  of  birds  affect  us  could  best  be  told  by  a master  of 
thorough-basB,  and  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  pleasurable  study  of  orni- 
thology is  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  musical  harmonies.  The  thr  ush  is,  in 
reality,  a poor  performer,  but  he  sings  in  the  chromatic  scale,  and  every 
note  tells  with  full  power  on  the  feelings.  The  song  of  the  robin  is  remark- 
able for  its  compass  and  sweetness.  Barrington  assigns  to  it  six  points  of 
mellowness,  sixteen  of  sprightliness,  twelve  of  plaintiveness,  twelve  com- 
pass, and  twelve  execution.  Yet  with  all  these  excellences  it  does  not  affect 
us  so  strongly  as  the  poorer  performance  of  the  thrush,  and  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  discover,  for  the  robin  sings  in  the  minor  key.  But  we  must 
guard  against  being  led  into  error  in  endeavours  to  analyze  bird  music 
according  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  There  is  no  regularity  of  pitch,  no 
correct  concord  of  measure  and  rhythm,  and  often  the  odd  disregard  of 
the  bird  for  principles  which  the  musician  considers  of  the  first  importance 
affords  us  a pleasure  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  among  the  attainments  of 
the  human  performer.  Here  it  is  that  Pope’s  line  has  a special  application, 
the  song  bird  knows  how  to — 

Snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Alphabetagamma. 
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♦ 

LIFE  IN  THE  HOLLOW  LAND. 

The  Land  of  Dykes  and  Windmills ; or.  Life  in  Holland.  By  Frederick 
Spencer  Bird.  (Low  and  Co.) — Although  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries 
have  certain  physical  features  in  common,  they  differ  in  degrees  of  interest 
for  the  English  observer.  Those  of  our  countrymen  who  read  and  travel 
often  become  enamoured  of  the  more  watery  part  of  the  Netherlands,  called 
of  old  the  “hollow  land,”  and  now  labelled  on  the  map  Holland.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  Europe.  Its 
origin  is  a mystery,  its  preservation  a wonder,  and  its  history  a romance. 
What  a battle  field  is  this  chopped-up  tract  of  sand  and  water  ! — man 
for  ever  fighting  with  the  elements,  and  yet  finding  time  and  strength  to 
fight  innumerable  human  foes,  not  only  for  country  and  home  and  bread, 
but  for  freedom  ©f  thought,  religious  toleration,  and  the  true  principles  of 
enlightened  government.  He  who  knows  not  the  history  of  Holland  can 
never  hope  to  understand  the  beauty  of  its  grassy  prairies,  its  innumerable 
stagnant  streams,  its  red-tiled  farmhouses,  and  its  cities  rich  in  architectural 
curiosities,  and  often  embosomed  in  vocal  woods  that  are  as  leafy  as  Valom- 
brosa.  The  traveller  who  goes  with  an  empty  head  to  Holland  will  soon 
weary  of  its  sameness  and  tameness  ; but  the  student  of  history,  or  the  man 
who  has  only  read  with  care  the  brilliant  works  of  Motley,  will  see  beauty 
everywhere,  and  will  know  not  which  has  the  greatest  charm,  the  green 
polder  or  the  grim  town  hall ; the  innumerable  windmills  or  the  mighty 
works  of  the  engineer  that  prevent  the  sea  swallowing  the  land  it  has  so 
often  desolated  in  its  hungry  fury.  For  a certain  class  of  readers  this  book 
of  “ life  in  Holland  ” is  full  of  delight,  but  otherwise  perhaps  it  is  “ caviare 
to  the  general.” 

Mr.  Bird  begins  with  a brief  but  useful  introduction,  in  which  he  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Caj.sar,  when  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  learning 
to  construct  dykes  with  basket  work,  and  ho  soon  brings  us  down  to  the 
X)resont  times,  when  millions  of  piles  are  used  for  the  purpose ; and  he  tells 
us  these  have  cost  an  average  of  a pound  a piece,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
earthworks  and  stoneworks  that  have  been  constructed  to  keep  the  water 
out.  'I’lierc  is  nothing  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world  that  c.an  equal  the 
six-mile  granite  dyke  at  the  Helder ; but  there  are  wonderful  defences  on 
the  coast  nearest  to  us,  of  which  few  except  engineers  ever  give  attention 
to,  or  even  know  oP  as  existing. 

Life  ill  Holland  is  much  mitigated  by  moisture.  The  land  is  sand,  but 
it  is  Hot  for  that  reason  dry  ns  the  desert,  because  when  a foundation  of  three 
feet  depth  is  dug  for  a house,  it  is  filled  with  water  in  the  course  of 
a few  liours,  and  a soliil  basis  is  obtained  only  by  driving  in  piles  very  close 
together.  'I'he  King’s  Talace,  in  Amsterdam,  though  built  of  marble,  rests 
on  70,000  wooden  piles,  nod  it  is  as  siiuare  and  true  as  if  it  stood  on  a stone 
bed.  'I'liis  is  matter  for  wonderment,  because  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
old  cities,  the  houses  are  all  awry  in  a, II  sorts  of  ways  ; many  of  them  loan 
over  towards  the  street  in  the  most  threatening  manner  for  the  foot  iiassen- 


gers ; while  others  perhaps  lean  the  other  way,  with  equal  threatening  to 
the  navigators  ; for  if  there  is  a carriage  road  on  one  side  ot  a house,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a canal  on  the  other,  although  often  the  canal,  and  the  drive, 
and  the  avenue  run  together,  and  the  housewife  goes  to  a ship  or  boat  to 
buy  fish  or  potatoes,  instead  of  going  to  a shop  or  having  them  genteelly 
delivered  from  the  tradesmen’s  carts.  Life,  we  say,  is  mitigated  by 
moisture.  The  land  is  literally  full  of  water,  and  should  the  useful  wind- 
mills cease  to  turn  it  would  become  one  vast  swamp,  and  on  the  polder 
lands  all  life  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  consuming  inundations.  It  is, 
neverthless  true  that  the  people  enjoy  good  health,  and  might  perhaps 
enjoy  better  health  if  they  could  live  with  less  smoking  and  drinking.  Mr. 
Bird  remarks  on  the  plumpness  of  the  women,  and  the  comparative  leanness 
of  the  men.  But  Dutchmen  are  reputed  to  be  burly  fellows,  and  north- 
wards of  Amsterdam,  on  both  sides  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  they  certainly  are 
stout,  and  strong,  and  handsome.  But  they  obtained  their  fame  for  fat- 
ness in  days  when  schnapps  and  tobacco  were  not  in  everybody’s  mouth, 
from  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  man  of  sixty.  But  the  enemies  of  health 
having  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  men  have  become  lean  and  mela  ncholy, 
while  the  women,  who  do  not  smoke  and  drink,  retain  and  maintain  the 
ancient  reputation  of  the  race,  and  may  still  be  reckoned  the  most  buxom 
and  rosy  women  in  all  Europe.  They  are  not  all  beauties  certainly.  But 
regarded  in  the  aggregate  they  are  comfortable  and  contented  looking,  and 
in  the  most  pleasant  sense  of  the  term  “ crummy ; ” while  we  fear  the 
husbands,  when  they  can  manage  forty  cigars  per  diem,  become  “ crusty” 
and  troublesome  to  manage. 

The  author  of  this  agreeable  book  pilots  us  through  all  the  mazes  of  a 
Dutchman’s  life,  and  as  we  follow  he  enlivens  us  with  stories  and  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  Dutch  history  and  character.  We  hear  of  the  frugality  of 
this  plodding  race,  and  it  is  amusing  to  learn  that  when  an  ambassador 
from  Philip  III.  once  called  the  great  nobles  together,  he  was  startled  to 
observe  that  every  man  brought  with  him  a bundle,  containing  a clean 
shirt  perhaps,  but  certainly  a supply  of  food  to  sustain  him  during  the  days 
or  weeks  over  which  the  businecs  might  extend.  The  much-bedecked 
Spaniard  saw  that  no  King  of  Spain  could  hope  to  subdue  such  men : their 
very  frugality  was  a tower  of  strength,  for  it  would  enable  them  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  the  world  had  ever  seen,  let  alone 
the  costly  kingdom  of  the  mediseval  Spaniards. 

The  Dutch  have  very  effective  modes  of  dealing  with  pauperism,  crime, 
and  every  kind  of  naughtiness.  Their  prisons,  poor-houses,  and  asylums 
are  models  of  good  management.  There  is  much  poverty  in  Holland,  but 
property  is  peculiarly  safe  unless  it  is  neglected,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
safe.  Their  spin-houses  and  other  places  of  refuge  combine  the  corrective 
and  the  eleemosynary,  and  very  great  care  is  taken  in  the  training  of  the 
young.  Mr.  Bird  raises  a laugh  at  the  dresses  of  children  in  the  charity 
schools,  and  those  dresses  are  indeed,  in  many  instances,  sufficiently 
grotesque.  But  a Dutchman  will  explain  the  case  in  a manner  that  in  some 
part  at  least  justifies  the  extravagance.  He  will  tell  you  that  there  is  much 
drinking,  and  of  the  vices  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  drink  in  all  the  great 
towns.  The  sailors  of  all  climes  swarm  in  the  seaports,  and  the  natives 
moisten  their  insides  often  to  counteract  the  moisture  they  are  exposed  to 
in  the  air  and  the  earth.  The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to 
persons  of  tender  years,  and,  to  remove  from  the  keepers  of  tapperies  all 
excuse  in  the  case  of  children  connected  with  State  or  charity  supported 
schools,  they  are  clothed  in  a garb  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  they 
add  that  those  grotesque  costumes  are  found  effectual  for  protecting  the 
children  from  other  haunts  of  vice  besides  the  drinking  houses,  and  that  it 
is  considered  a very  serious  offence  to  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  morals 
of  a child  clad  in  any  of  these  curious  costumes. 

The  stern  style  of  the  corrective  discipline  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
as  follows  : — A Dutch  gentleman  married  a beautiful  lady  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself.  The  young  wife  was  extravagant  and  plunged 
her  husband  into  debt,  so  that  bankruptcy  appeared  imminent.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  attempt  her  amendment  by  means  of  one  of,  the  correc- 
tive institutions.  She  had  been  invited  to  a grand  ball  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  rank,  and  the  husband  objected  to  her  accepting  the  invitation 
because  of  the  expense  it  would  entail ; but  the  wife  was  obstinate,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  the  ball  in  spite  of  him.  He  told  her  that  if  she  per- 
sisted she  would  be  excluded  from  his  house  for  six  months,  but  this  made 
her  indignant  and  the  more  resolved  to  brave  out  his  displeasure.  And  so 
the  husband  had  no  more  to  say,  and  the  lady  made  herself  ready,  and 
the  coach  drove  to  the  door,  and  she  stepped  inside  it  in  all  her  splendour 
of  attire.  But  the  husband  was  on  the  box,  and  he  drove  her  to  the 
Verbeterhuis,  where  she  alighted,  thinking,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
that  she  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  gaiety,  but  she  found  herself  in  prison, 
and  screamed  for  her  husband  to  come  to  her  rescue.  Great  was  her  surprise 
when  he  stepped  down  from  the  coachman’s  box  and  told  her  that  unless 
she  could  mend  her  ways  she  must  reside  for  six  months  in  the  correc- 
tive establishment.  The  lady  fainted  of  course,  and,  to  cut  the  story  short, 
she  promised  to  reform,  and  was  restored  to  her  homo  a wiser  and  a 
sadder  woman.  Between  naughtiness  and  allliction  there  is  of  necessity  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  but  the  sternness  of  the  Dutch  char.acter  is  equally  ex- 
emplified in  an  anecdote  of  Boerhave.  This  great  physician  had  been 
called  to  the  charity  house  at  Haarlem  to  attend  a girl  who  was  subject  to 
convulsions.  While  there  ho  saw  several  children,  one  after  another,  seized 
with  similar  fits,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  other  cases  arose  solely 
from  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that  by  preventing  certain  impressions 
on  the  mini  the  paroxysm  might  be  avoided.  He  therefore,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  ordered  irons  to  bo  heated  red-hot,  and  seriously 
declared  that  the  first  who  should  be  seized  with  a fit  again  would  have 
to  bo  burnt  in  the  arm.  The  cruel  xiroposal  so  frightened  the  children  tint 
they  were  effectually  cured  of  the  dangerous  tendency. 

'J’ho  frugality  of  living  for  which  the  Dutch  have  been  celebrated,  and 
to  which,  no  doubt,  they  in  groat  part  owe  their  preservation  as  a free  people, 
has  long  since  given  way  to  luxury  and  faslidiousuess.  I’oaco  and 
IMenty  will  not  make  Spartans  or  Stoicks  or  Nazarenos;  but  War  and 
Want  will  make  I’atriots  and  Heroes  and  Martyrs.  Having  thus  made 
Xilacos  for  a nice  group  of  capital  letters,  we  turn  to  our  author  for  one  more 
anecdote,  and  then  wo  will  hand  over  t he  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
disiioscd  to  invest  a few  shillings  in  an  edifying  discourse. 

An  old  Dutch  merchant,  of  Amsterdam,  wlio  had  amassed  a fortune, 
resolved  to  retire  and  enjoy  his  country  house.  Hut  he  wished  to  take 
formal  leave  of  his  city  friends,  and  therefore  arranged  for  tlioiu  to  dine 
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with  him.  The  guests  nrriveil,  but  saw  no  suitable  preparations  for  their 
reception.  There  was  a plain  oak  table,  covered  with  a blue  cloth,  on  which 
were  wooden  platters  and  pewter  spoons.  But  they  took  their  seats  at  this 
“ festive  ” board,  and  two  old  sailors  brought  in  salt  herrings,  after  which 
came  salt  beef  and  boiled  cabbage.  But  the  appetites  were  not  roused  by 
this  homely  fare,  and  the  herrings  and  beef  and  cabbage  wore  taken  away 
untouched.  Then  the  blue  cloth  was  removed,  and  revealed  a white 
cloth  of  the  finest  damask,  and  servants  in  gorgeous  livery  appeared  to  lay 
a service  of  silver  and  gold,  and  to  servo  up  a sumptuous  banquet.  Now 
the  real  eating  began,  and  all  were  satisfied.  At  the  proper  time  the  host 
rose  to  address  them,  lie  said  ; “ Such  has  been  the  progress  of  our 
Eepublic.  We  began  with  short  frugality,  by  means  of  whioh  we  became 
wealthy ; and  wo  end  with  luxury,  which  will  beget  poverty.  We  should 
therefore  bo  satisfied  with  our  beef  and  greens,  that  we  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  our  cabbage.'’ 


liotts  0f  ©Itscftattan. 

♦ 

PELAKGONIUM  GEOSSULARIFOLIUM. 

The  elegance  and  very  pleasant  aroma  of  the  foliage  of  this  pelargonium 
render  it  of  great  value  for  intermixing  with  flowers  in  a cut  state. 
Whether  employed  in  the  formation  of  a bouquet  for  the  hand,  or  in  dressing 
an  epergne  for  the  table,  I may  perhaps  be  doing  some  of  your  readers  a 
service  in  directing  their  attention  to  the  species,  which  is  not  so  very 
generally  grown.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the  autumn  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  plants  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a structure 
in  which  a temperature  ranging  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  is  maintained.  In 
the  spring  they  will  require  hardening  off  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
other  pelargoniums  intended  for  bedding.  The  plants  may  be  put  in  the 
centres  of  small  beds  or  in  the  mixed  border,  and  they  ought  to  have  a rich 
soil  to  promote  a luxuriant  growth.  Planted  in  a good  soil  they  will  attain 
large  dimensions  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  may  be  cut  from  freely. 
As  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  apprehended  in  the  autumn,  lift  with  a fair 
amount  of  care,  put  them  in  pots  *f  a suitable  size,  and  place  in  the  green- 
house or  other  structure  in  which  a similar  temperature  and  rather  dry 
atmosphere  are  maintained.  The  plants  may  be  cut  from  freely  throughout 
the  winter. 

Epsom,  g 

SETTING  OP  STEAWBEREIES. 

I should  much  like  to  know  from  any  of  your  valuable  correspondents 
if  forced  strawberry  plants  are  fruiting  this  season  as  well  as  usual  ? 
Ours  are  not  bearing  so  well  as  usual : they  produce  plenty  of  bloom,  but  do 
not  set  their  fruit,  although  I have  taken  care  to  fertilize  the  flowers 
carefully.  We  usually  have  some  very  good  fruit  by  the  middle  of  March, 
but  this  year  we  have  had  very  few.  I attribute  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  to  the  crowns  not  having  been  sufficiently  ripened  in  the  autumn, 
or  to  the  exceptionally  dull  weather  of  the  past  two  months.  Prom  my 
experience  this  year  cold  seasons  with  abundant  sunlight  are  the  most 
favourable  for  early  forcing.  The  sorts  of  strawberries  I find  most 
useful  for  pot  culture  are  : Black  Prince,  for  very  early  work  ; Eclipse,  a 
great  cropper  and  early ; Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  President,  and  British  Queen,  the  last-mentioned  for  late  crop. 

Cheshire. 

UNSATISPACTOET  HYACINTHS. 

It  would  be  considered  a service  if  any  of  your  readers  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  hyacinths  would  tell  me  why  they  are  flowering 
so  unsatisfactorily  this  season.  In  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  a few  miles 
south-east  of  the  metropolis,  the  nurserymen  and  florists  have  suffered 
rather  severely  from  the  bulbs  not  producing  good  spikes,  and  amateurs 
have  complained  of  their  want  of  success.  The  bulbs  have  apparently 
grown  very  well  until  the  flowers  began  to  expand,  when  the  bells  have 
assumed  a rusty  brown  colour  and  withered  completely  away.  I import 
Dutch  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  especially  hyacinths,  from  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Holland,  and  have  generally  succeeded  in  growing  hyacinths  in  pots  and 
glasses  for  sale  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  But  this  year  I have  had  a 
large  number  of  complete  failures  both  in  pots  and  glasses.  In  many 
instances  in  which  the  flowers  did  not  shrivel  up  in  the  manner  described, 
the  top  of  the  spike  appeared  as  if  it  had  received  a blow  and  been  much 
injured  thereby;  but  of  course  the  spikes  had  not  received  an  injury  of 
that  kind.  I am  quite  sure  that  many  other  readers  of  the  Magazine 
would  be  not  less  interested  in]any  information  that  can  be  given  upon  the 
matter  than  HtacintLs. 


T ^.potatoes  damaged  by  access  of  sea  water. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  the  case  of  White  v.  Arnold  was  an 
action  for  alleged  negligence  in  the  conveyance  by  ship  of  a large  quantity 
of  potatoes  from  Boston  to  Penzance.  The  defendant  denied  negligence 
and  said  that  the  potatoes  were  not  in  a good  condition  when  shipped! 
Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Dunham  (with  whom  was  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Q.C  ) 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Charles  Hall,Q.C.,  and  Mr.  M'Coll  were 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  In  October,  1880,  the  plaintiff  shipped  upon  the 

o^nno  Boston  and  bound  for  Penance, 

2,009  bags  of  potatoes  to  be  delivered  at  the  latter  port.  The  ship 
encountered  severe  gales,  and,  having  lost  her  anchors,  put  into 
Lowestoft  and  remained  there  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  when,  fresh 
anchors  having  been  got,  the  Nova  Rosa  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
encounting  again  severe  weather,  and  on  arriving  at  Penknee 
it  was  found  that  the  potatoes  were,  for  the  most  part,  wet  and 
rotten  and  comparatively  worthless.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that 
there  was  unnecessary  delay  at  Lowestoft,  and  that  the  hatches  were  not 
caulked  and  properly  battened  down  and  covered  with  tarpaulins,  by  reason 
of  which  sea  water  got  into  the  hold  and  caused  the  damage  in  question. 

£184  16^1  f)f’  yielded^  on  sale 

£184  16s.  lOd.  For  the  defence  evidence  was  given  to  prove  that  the  ship 


^ ^ conveyance  of  such  a 

ff  potatoes  was  not  caused  by  sea  water, 

but  was  attributed  to  their  having  been  frosted  when  put  on  board;  and 
that  If  any  salt  water  had  got  into  the  ship  it  was  owing  to  the  perils  of  tlie 
I t were  excepted  in  the  bill  of  lading.  During  the  voyage  heavy 
seas  broke  over  the  ship,  and  on  one  occasion  the  captain  and  mate  were 
washed  into  the  fore  rigging.  It  was  also  said  that  tliere  was  no  negligence 
in  caulking  the  hatches,  as  that  was  not  the  practice  in  coasting  vesr-els, 
and  that  the  hatches  were  properly  secured  and  covered  with  tarpaulins 
well  fastened  down,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  any  sea  water  getting  in. 
As  to  the  delay  at  Lowestoft,  evidence  was  given  that  anchors  could  not  lie 
obtained  there,  and  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to  the  manu- 
tacturers  for  new  ones  ; also  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived  the  vessel  was 
slill  lurther  detained  by  contrary  winds. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  summing  up,  said  the  substantial  questions 
were  these  were  the  potatoes  in  good  order  and  condition  when  shipped 
there  in  them  a latent  defect,  either  occasioned  by  frost  or  disease 
which  caused  them  to  rot  ? If  they  found  that  the  potatoes  were  shipped 
in  good  condition  and  that  by  reason  of  the  salt  water  they  got  dama<Jed 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  their  verdict — that  was,  if  the  salt  water 
entered  by  reason  of  the  hatches  not  being  properly  secured  and  covered 
over,  or  in  consequence  of  the  seams  not  being  caulked.  If  the  sea  entered 
by  the.want  of  caulking,  he  should  hold  that  was  not  excepted  as  a peril  of 
the  sea.  '■ 


The  Jury,  after  having  been  locked  up  for  some  time,  found  that  the 
potato^  were  shipped  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  that  the  damage  was 
causedby  sea  water  penetrating  through  the  main  hatches  owing  to  their  not 
also  found  that  thecaptain  took  all  usual  precautions 
and  that  the  ship  passed  through  severe  weather,  but  not  more  severe  than 
mi^t  have  been  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  year — Damages,  £463  7s.  8d. 

findings,  the  learned  Judge  entered  a verdict  for  the  plain- 
tin:  tor  the  above  amount. 


Itpltes  to  d^uerits. 


I f Gymnogramma. — E.  P. — It  is  probable  that  the  drainage  is  not  in  proper 
order,  and  that  in  consequence  the  soil  has  become  somewhat  water-loeffed 
to  the  injury  of  the  plant. 

Vineries.  H.  H.  L. — Your  vines  would  need  one  complete  year’s  growth 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  thinning  of  the  canes.  The  canes  ha  vino- 
been  so  crowded,  and  the  house  being  occupied  with  plants,  appear  to  us  to 
account  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  crop. 

Blood.— W.  H.  P.— Mix  the  blood  with  an  equal  proportion  of  dry 
earth,  and  use  the  mixture  as  a dressing  for  the  vine  borders  and  the 
quarters  devoted  to  vegetables.  We  would  sot  advise  you  to  employ  it  in 
the  preparation  of  composts  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Espalier  Trellis.— Oar  correspondent  W.  M.  Cheshire  writes  to  say  that 
the  price  paid  for  the  posts  employed  in  the  construction  of  his  trellis  for 
raspberry  canes  was  one  shilling,  and  not  four  shillings,  which  he  gave 
as  the  cost  through  a clerical  error.  ® 

E.  B.—We  believe  you  may  in  strict  legality  remove  the  plants,  as  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  crop  of  one  season.  In  the  matter  of  shrubs  and 
trees  the  case  is  different,  for  the  law  declares  that  they  belong  to  the 
freehold.  ° 

Potato  Queen  of  the  Valleg.-W.  W.,  Lindal-in-Furness.— This  potato 
IS  somewhat  yariable  in  form,  but  the  majority  of  the  full-sized  tubers 
are  oblong  and  rather  flat.  The  skin  is  of  a pale  pink  colour.  It  is  pro- 
perly classed  in  our  synoptical  list.  ^ 

B.  Q.— There  are  no  systematic  treatises  on  the  subjects  you  mention  • 
what  is  known  about  them  must  be  sought  for  in  works  on  vegetable 
physiology.  Probably  Rhind’s  “ Vegetable  Kingdom,”  published  by  Blackie 
and  Son,  would  suit  you.  There  are  no  plants  that  absolutely  live  on 
insects  ; there  are  many  that  catch  and  keep  them. 

B. — Your  letter  is  admirably  written  with  the  sole  exception  o^ 
the  names  that  are  cited,  and  these  being  illegible  the  letter  is  worthless. 
It  is  a quite  common  occurrence  for  people  to  write  proper  names  anyhow, 
as  though  they  could  be  guessed  at,  and  then  make  loud  complaint  if  they’ 
are  printed  incorrectly.  ^ 

_ 7mes.— Amateur  Grape  Grower. — The  vines  are  probably  attacked  by 
mildew,  in  which  case  the  application  of  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  as  mentioned 
in  your  letter,  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  If  it  is  mildew,  a rather  drier 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  more  abundant  ventilation  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  vines. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  M. — No.  1,  Dendrobium  Pierardi;  2,  Dendrobium 
nobile;  3,  Saxifraga  cordifolia;  4,  Orobus  vernus.  J.  E.— 2,  Begonia 
discolor ; 6,  Berberis  Darwini ; 8,  Crataegus  oxyacantha  pyracantha ; 10, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  11,  Picea  pinsapo.  The  other  specimens  received 
were  insufficient  for  naming.  E.  P. — 1,  Sedum  glaucum ; 2,  cannot  be 
named  without  the  flowers  ; 3,  Begonia  grandis.  J.  B. — Amelanchier  ovalis, 
a variety  of  the  snowy  mespilus.  G.  A.  F.  Oaklands. — Bombax  ceiba, 

Lavender. — D.— Seed  of  lavender  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
houses.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  it  in  shallow  pans  and  place  in  heat.  When 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off  into  other  pans,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  recovered,  and  are  beginning  to  root  freely,  gradually 
harden  off,  and  in  due  course  plant  out.  A sunny  position  is  the  most 
suitable  for  lavender.  The  best  time  for  striking  cuttings  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  when  the  new  growth  has  become  moderately  firm. 

Seedling  Dahlias. — Amateur. — The  seedling  dahlias  which  you  describe 
as  being  “ somewhat  crowded  in  the  seed-pans  ” should  at  once  be  pricked 
off  into  other  pans,  or  into  shallow  boxes  filled  with  a rather  light  and  rich 
compost.  Put  them  between  two  and  three  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  touch  each  other  pot  them  separately,  and  use  three-inch 
pots.  A tern  perature  of  about  60  deg.  will  be  the  most  suitable  until  they 
are  established  in  the  pots,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the  frames 
and  gradually  hardened  off. 
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Veach  and  Nectarine  7'cecs.— Eeader  of  0.  M.—On  Ihe  shoots  received 
there  ure  tnices  of  iiiil'lew  jiihI  itlibter,  fmt  not  sufficient  to  show  thfit  the 
trees  are  in  a pai licuiai  1^  bad  state  of  health.  From  your  letter,  however, 
it  is  evi<leiit  that  they  are  in  anything  but  a satisfactory  condition,  and  on 
being  informed  that  the  roof  is  covered  with  vines,  vve  were  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  fruit  produced  is  tasteless,  and  the  trees  are  gradually 
dying  away.  The  roots  may  h.ave  penetrated  the  clay  subsoil,  but  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  trees  is  a want  of  light,  and  unless 
you  can  more  fully  expose  them  to  the  beneficial  action  of  sunlight  it  will 
be  useless  to  expect  any  improvement  in  the  growth  or  in  the  quality  of  the 
trees.  It  is  cjuite  iujpos.'ible  to  grow  either  peach  or  nectarine  trees  under 
vines  where  the  latter  are  close  enough  together  to  exclude  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  light. 

Cueumhers  in  Greenhouse. — J.  W.  C. — Cucumbers  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully during  the  summer  season  in  a greenhouse.  Therefore,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  within  a few  days,  and  for  profit  there  is  not  perhaps 
any  variety  more  suitable  than  a really  good  type  of  Telegraph.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a bed  of  soil  about  fifteen  inches  in 
depth  and  thirty  inches  or  three  feet  in  width  along  the 
front  of  the  house  if  it  is  a lean-to,  and  along  each  side  if 
a span  roof ; and  it  will  be  a great  advantage  if  the  soil  can  rest  upon 
a layer  twelve  inches  in  thickness  of  leather  fresh  short  stable  manure. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  within  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  of  the 


lower  part  of  the  roof,  and  if  the  ordinary  stages  are  not  of  a suitable 
height  a temporary  platform  should  be  provided.  'I'he  best  plan  in  all 
cases  is  to  remove  the  ordinary  stages,  and  fit  up  a platform  with  rough 
boards  for  supporting  the  soil.  After  the  jdants  are  put  out  the  house 
should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  solar  heat  utilized  as  far  as  practicable 
by  shutting  up  early.  Syringings  once  or  twice  a day  and  rather  liberal 
supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  will  be  required.  For  the  support  of  the 
vines  a trellis  of  wires,  cords,  or  rods,  should  be  formed  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  glass. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  <tc. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— IAdyt.] 

WHY  SPEND  MONTHS  OF  SUFFERING  and  pounds  in  physic  when  LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  system  ? Headache,  fevers,  thirst, 
and  skin  affections  it  cures  in  a very  short  time,  and  has  proved  yf  great  value  in  the 
prevention  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases.  To  be  obtained  of  any  Chemist, 
and  of  the  Maker.  118.  Holbom,  London.— IAdyt.] 

PRESERVATION  EXTRAORDINARY.— Kverv  one  knows  that  for  soften  ing 
and  pre-erving  the  Skin,  rleansin'r  it  from  impnri^y,  and  thereby  ensuring  its  heal  hy 
action,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  Use  it  constantly,  and 
you  will  have  neither  irritable  skin  nor  a disfigurement  of  the  face  from  pimple^  and 
blotches.  Refuse  all  other  Coal  Tar  Soaps,  which  are  but  worthless  imitations.— W.  V. 
WRIGHT  and  COMPANY,  42,  Southwark  Street.— [Advi.J 


PRICES : 

8-inch.  ..  £2  2 0 
10-inch  ..330 
13-inch  ..440 
15-inch  ..550 
18-inch  ..660 


Awarded  First  Prize  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  1880.  Awarded  First  Prize  at  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition,  1881.  Also  Awarded  Silver  Medal  at  the  Royal  Horicultural 
Society,  June,  1881,  for  collection  of  Garden  Implements,  Tools,  &c.,  &c. 

“THE  COVENTRY”  LAWN  MOWER 

(BEGISTERED).  MANUFACTURED  BY 

NETTLEFOLD  and  SONS, 

54,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  “ THE  COVENTRY  ” LAWN  MOWER  during  the  two  seasons  in  which  it  has 
been  before  the  Public,  enables  the  Manufacturers  to  recommend  it  with  increased  confidence  as  the  best  and  cheapest  yet 
introduced ; for  lightness  and  ease  in  working  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  ...  , j . ■ 

It  has  all  the  improvements  which  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  this  class  of  Machine,  either  in  England  or  America. 
It  will  cut  wet  or  dry  grass  of  ary  length,  will  turn  in  its  own  width,  and  is  so  light  that  a lady  can  use  a 15-inch 
Machine  of  this  make  with  greater  ease  than  a 10-inch  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

It  is  made,  as  its  name  implies,  at  Coventry,  by  skilled  English  workmen,  and  of  best  English  Steel  and  Iron. 

These  Machines  can  also  be  supplied  with  ROLLERS  at  the  same  price,  and  with  Grass  Boses  at  the  following  extra 
cost : — 8*inrh,  6s.  Cd. ; 10-inch,  7s.  ; 13-ioch,  7s.  6d.  ; 15-inch,  8s.  6d.  ; 18  inch,  9s.  each. 

Front  Wooden  Rollers  for  cutting  verges : — 8-inch,  2s.  6d.  ; 10-inch,  2s.  9d. ; 13-inch,  3s.  j 15-inch,  3s.  6d. ; 18-inch,  4s.  each. 


T.H.  P.  DENNIS  & CO. 

Mansion  House  Buildings, 

LONDON. 

Works  : Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Horticultural  Buildings  of 
every  description  Erected, 
Heated,  and  Pitted. 

“ARTWITH  ECONOMY,’ 

Part  I.,  Illustrated. 
Post  Free,  12  Stamps 
Wi  lbc  rpat'y  in  a fuwdays.a  Nuw  Tllnf- 
trated  Book  on  Hot- " atcr  Heating, 
By  F.  A.  Fawkes^,  F.ll.H.S.,  price  Is., 
p St  free  U stamps. 
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PATENT  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER, 


The  Original  and  Best  Americas  Lawn  Mower. 
Adapted  for  the  requirements  of  Amateurs  and  Gardeners. 

AwiM-dsd  the  ftfllver  B&rkjAan  SAadol  of  the  IRoyal 
ySot-tlcultatral  KocBciy,  .Tnnc,  1380, 
rOK  SPECIAl.  MEItIT, 

CANNOT  CEOtJ. 

CUTS  THE  BORBESS. 

DOES  NOT  KIR  THE  GRASS. 

HAS  NEVER  REEN  REATB9T  IK  OOMPXTI- 
TIVE  TRIADS. 


THE  EIGHTEST  IN  DRAUGHT. 

THE  EOWEST  CUTTING. 

IS  A TEKPECT  MOWER. 

USED  In  the  ROUAE  PARKS  »nd  GARDENS. 

J8®”Price8  and  particulsrs  niray  be  obtained  of  any  respecta- 
ble Ironmonger,  or  Florist,  or  of  the  Manufacturers. 


Cliaiorii  & MW  MaiinfactnriiiE  Compaiii, 

223  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
FACTORY,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  T.  CLARKE,  Managw. 


ONE,  TWO,  FOUR,  SIX,  AND  EIGHT  ROW  DRILLS. 

Hiese  Drills  are  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  the  Suffolk  Lever  Drills,  but  much  lighter.  They  will  sow  Wheat, 
Barley,  Mangolds,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Vetches,  Flax,  Tares,  or  any 
other  Farm  or  Garden  Seeds.  For  Market  Gardeners,  Seedsmen,  Small  Occupiers,  or  Colonial  Farmers,  they  will 
1)6  found  rno)-t  useful  Drills.  They  can  be  tvorked  by  a man  and  lad,  or  a i)ony  or  donkey  could  be  attached  to  the 


two  largest  sizes. 


'’OlOE? 


£ s.  (1, 

1 Bow  2 15  0 

2 Bows  in  a 16-inch  wiilth  BOO 
4 Bows  In  a 27  inch  width  0 10  0 


& B.  <1. 

fl  Bows  in  a 39-inch  width  . . 9 10  0 

8 Bows  in  a 54-inch  width..  12  10  0 


1 & 2 WHEEL  HAND  SEED 


Will  sow  .all  ilescrlptions  of  Ibirni  aiui  Garden  Seeds. 
'Ihoreis  no  spiiiig  ami  slide  to  get  out  of  order  and 


daimigo  the  seed,  being  worked  by  a Hnish.  The  rows 
can  also  be  put  in  at  equal  distanooB  wlUiout  a lino,  by  using  the  Drill  with  2 it  lieols. 


Price,  with  Two  Wheels,  20s.  each  ; with  One  Wheel,  10s,  each  ; to  Drill  Two  Bows  at  once,  35s.  each.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seed  Drills,  Expanding  Itorso  Hoos,  ftc,,  of 

FREDERICK  BIRD  and  CO.,  11.,  GREAT  CASTLE  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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Abernethy  died,  1881. 

Death  of  the  Karl  of  BeaconsBeld,  1881. 
Troedyrhiw  Colliery  Accident,  1877. 
Bishop  Heber  born,  1783. 

T.  H.  Bailey  died,  1889. 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  COPIES  OF  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE : One  Copy,  2id.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  .should  be  forwarded,  NOT  LATER  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  <fcc., 
four  lines  ^8  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

I5IPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  rack  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


ffli;  il^t  Mwl. 

Wednesday,  April  19,  and  IThursdat,  April  20. — Birmingham  Spring  Flower 
Show  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  April  20.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland.  — Spring 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  April  20. — Linnean  Society. — General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 


grurtwM  for  ilgt  ©iiBwiRjj 

Monday,  April  17,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  April  19,  and  Thursday,  April  20,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Collection  of  Orchids. 

Friday,  April  21,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Lilium  auratum,  &c. 

The  Flower  Markets  have  been  busy,  and  there  has  prevailed  a 
somewhat  happy  adaptation  of  consumption  to  supply.  The  Easter 
festival  is  the  opening  of  the  flower  trade  for  the  season,  for  from 
Christmas  to  Easter  there  is  no  “spurt,”  and  during  Lent  the 
demand  declines  towards  zero.  Easter  flowers  are  perhaps  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  year;  and  that  is  one 
reason  probably  for  the  immense  demand  for  them  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  for  a moment  the  jubilant 
nature  of  the  Easter  celebration,  which  is  inspired  by  the  most  com- 
forting doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Apart  from  this,  which  is 
the  real  life  of  the  matter,  there  is  an  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  Nature  with  the  the  teaching  of  the  Eesurrection, 
for  in  these  latitudes  the  awakening  of  the  world  from  its  winter 
sleep  is  not  made  manifest  in  all  its  grand  reality  until  Easter  has 
dawned,  and  the  cheerful  peal  of  bells  and  the  triumphant  tones  of 
the  anthem  have  made  us  emotionally  cognizant  of  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  in  the  church.  If  we  were  as  sure  of  a good  sermon  as  we 
are  of  gay  flowers,  the  Easter  Day  service  would  be  something  to 
look  forward  for,  as  also  to  remember  the  whole  year  round.  But 
the  sermon  at  its  best,  reflects  the  infirmity  of  man ; the  doctrine 
represents  the  light  of  Heaven  as  the  flowers  represent  the  light  of 
Nature. 

The  extended  and  extending  employment  of  flowers  in  connexion 
with  holy  rites  is  a distinct  characteristic  of  the  time.  It  has  its 
weak  as  well  as  its  strong  points.  As  King  David  thought  music 
and  dancing^  proper  as  expressions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
modern  Christians  may  reasonably  claim  that  it  is  seemly  and 
spiritually  suggestive  to  decorate  the  Lord’s  house  at  times  of 
spiritual  rejoicing,  with  such  exponents  of  divine  love  as  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  strong  side  of  the  case  is  seen  in  the  general  obser- 
vance of  a truly  beautiful  and  refining  custom.  The  weak  side  is 
seen  in  the  way  it  is  done.  Generally  speaking,  the  floral  decoration 
of  churches  is  characterized  by  sound  judgment  and  delicate  taste. 
When  success  is  not  achieved  it  will  be  found,  as  a rule,  that  the  artists 
have  thought  very  little  of  general  plan  and  leading  features  and 
very  much  of  minute  detail.  In  a case  of  this  kind  we  may  look  at 
the  font  from  a reasonable  distance,  and  wonder  why  there  should 
be  so  much  rapture  amongst  the  young  people  about  a decoration 
that  appears  to  be  a mere  muddle.  “ Ah,  but,”  they  say,  “ take  a 
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nearer  vi.ew,  and  behold  the  delicate  workmanship.”  Yes,  it  is 
beautiful,  and  the  “ Ah,  but  ” explains  it  all.  If  architects  were  to 
depend  on  minute  details  instead  of  on  bold  lines  and  decisive 
masses,  we  should  weary  of  cathedrals  and  temples  and  palaces  as  so 
many  trivial  toys  for  big  children  ; but  we  find  the  good  architec- 
tural work  to  depend  on  forms  and  proportions  that  affect  us  before 
wo  have  time  to  examine  details,  and  therefore  the  plan  is  the  real 
creature  and  the  decorative  details  are  its  several  subsidiary  features 
— say,  to  sum  up  briefly,  its  gold  lace  and  its  buttons. 

The  frequent  weakness  of  the  general  plan  and  corresponding 
minuteness  of  detail,  leads  to  the  employment  of  flowers  that  are 
but  ill-fitted  for  the  purpose.  A quite  model  flower  for  Easter 
decorations  is  the  “ trumpet  lily,”  or  arum,  its  exquisite  foi’m  and 
its  purity  of  colour  being  unique.  And  it  gives  the  key  to  the  kind 
of  stuff  required,  which  for  the  most  part  should  be  massive  and 
architectural,  and  suited  to  bold  designs  and  broad  colouring,  rather 
than  to  weak  and  unmeaning  mosaics.  The  small  stuff  that  finds 
favour  is  very  often  unsuitaWe,  and  a temptation  to  attempt  bad 
work.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  flowers  of  size  and  substance  are, 
as  a rule,  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  favourable  to  large  ideas  and 
to  designs  consistent  with  architectural  propriety.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  delicate  details  provided  they  are  subordinated  to  a 
plan  that  embodies  an  idea  sufficiently  expressed  to  be  understood 
without  an  explanation. 

For  some  years  past  a movement  has  been  in  progress  for  fixing 
the  times  of  the  Easter  and  Whitsun  festivals.  The  rule  that 
governs  them  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  explained.  It  is 
founded  on  the  original  Mosaic  law  of  the  Observance  of  the  Pass- 
over,  and  the  moon  determines  the  dates.  The  grower  of  flowers 
is  in  the  present  day  not  much  concerned  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  but  the  sun  commands  his  constant  attention  and  much 
of  his  homage.  He,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  incline  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  “ moveable  feasts  ” should  cease  to  be  moveable,  and 
it  is,  we  think,  not  beyond  reasonable  hope  that  the  Christian 
Church  may  see  its  way  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  group  of  celebra- 
tions, of  which  Lent  is  the  general  key,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
their  proper  traditional  connexions  or  spiritual  teacliing. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  dates  that  will  be  accepted 
when  this  important  question  is  finally  settled.  In  the  present 
year  the  moveable  fasts  and  feasts  coincide  with  authentic  chronology, 
and  therefore  the  dates  of  this  year  should  be  the  dates  for  all 
time.  The  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place  on  the  1 5th  of  Nisan, 
corresponding  precisely  with  the  7th  of  April.  Good  Friday  there- 
fore was  a proper  chronological  as  well  as  ceremonial  anniversary  of 
the  one  great  fact  that  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  celebrations 
that  have  heretofore  been  determined  as  to  their  dates  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  circular,  dated 
Mai’ch  27,  1882,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Fellows  : — “ The  council 
think  it  right  to  communicate  with  the  Fellows  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity on  the  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
the  position  of  the  society.  Apart  from  any  alteration  of  the  views  of 
the  commissioners,  the  effect  of  that  decision  may  be  stated  to  be  the 
placing  of  the  society  in  the  same  position  it  would  have  occupied 
three  years  ago,  if  the  debenture  holders  had  not  then  compeUed  it 
to  defend  the  action  of  ejectment  brought  by  the  commissioners 
against  the  society,  and  had  released  the  commissioners  and  the  society 
from  all  claims  in  respect  of  the  £49,700  secured  by  their  debentures. 
As  was  explained  to  the  Fellows  in  the  annual  reports  for  the  years 
1879  and  1880,  and  at  the  general  meetings  in  those  years,  the  society 
was  forced  to  defend  the  action  not  only  by  its  duty  of  protecting  to 
the  utmost  the  interests  of  the  debenture  holders,  whose  only  security 
f®r  the  repayment  of  the  interest  on  the  large  sum  above  named  was 
the  continuance  of  the  society’s  tenure  of  the  South  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  also  by  the  certainty  that  if  this  duty  was  neglected 
the  debenture  holders  would  take  proceecings  to  make  it  responsible 
for  such  neglect.  These  proceedings  would  necessarily  have  resulted 
in  costly  litigation,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  rendered  the 
whole  property  of  the  society  liable  for  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
benture holders’  security.  The  council  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  extinguish  all  rights  of  the  de- 
benture holders  as  against  the  society  and  the  commissioners.  The 
action  taken  by  the  council  in  defending  these  rights  was,  as  above 
stated,  a duty  and  a necessity,  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Fellows 
in  general  meeting;  but,  that  duty  performed,  and  the  defence  having 
failed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is  in  some  respects  to  the  advantage 
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of  both  the  society  and  the  commissioners,  and  ought  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  arrangements  for  the  future  between  the  two  corpora- 
tions. The  council,  believing  that  an  arrangement  is  possible,  which 
would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  trusts  on  which  the  com- 
missioners hold  their  property,  mutually  advantageous  to  the  com- 
missioners and  the  society,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  are  endeavour- 
ing, with  this  object,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  com- 
missioners, the  result  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  Fellows 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In  the  meantime  the  Fellows  may  safely 
assume  that  no  part  of  the  programme  for  this  season  will  be  in- 
terfered with.” 


Ceotdon  Hoeticultueal  Society. — The  summer  show  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  28. 

Oak-apples  are  not  often  seen  so  early  as  the  4th  of  April.  A 
correspondent  sends  samples  gathered  at  West  Cowes.  One  of  them 
is  as  large  as  a filbert. 

The  Odontoglots  in  Mr.  Bull’s  Nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
are  at  the  present  time  very  attractive,  and  particularly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  orchids. 

Eaelt-Leaping  Chestnuts. — Mr.  George  Rawlings  informs  us  of 
a trec  at  Woodford  that  showed  leaves  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  the 
circumstance  reminds  him  of  a hawthorn  in  the  Lea  Bridge  Road, 
on  which  he  has  seen  new  leaves  at  the  unusual  season  of  Christmas. 

The  Unemployed  are  advised  by  a newspaper  correspondent  to 
cultivate  the  pyretheum  and  prepare  from  the  plant  a cheap  insect 
powder.  The  writer  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  there  is  neither  know- 
ledge nor  training  needed  for  the  business. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Jamesianum  was  the  most  striking  of  the 
new  orchids  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday  last.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  precision  and  brilliancy  of  its  colouring ,-  the 
sesthetes  are  bound  to  be  offended  with  it. 

Peimula  latifolia,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  on  Tuesday  last,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  its  race,  the  colour  of  the  .flowers  being  of  the 
richest  rosy  purple.  It  is  a Pyrenean  species,  and  the  most  dazzling 
of  its  race  when  in  flower. 

The  Double  Pink  Bouvaedia,  referx’ed  to  in  our  issue  for 
February  25  (page  85),  will  be  introduced  to  European  cultivators 
by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  It  is  described  as  a sport  from 
the  double  white  Alfred  Neuner,  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  that 
variety,  but  differing  in  colour. 

A Catalogue  of  Named  Aueiculas  will  be  given  in  our  issue  for 
April  29,  in  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  National  Auricula 
Show,  as  also  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  auricula. 
The  list  has  been  some  time  in  preparation,  and  will  include  the 
narnes  and  characters  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  varieties  of 
auriculas. 

A Hyacinth  that  floweeed  Undeegeound  was  placed  before 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  R.  H.  S.  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  Wallington.  The  spike  in  rising  had 
encountered  a stone,  and  as  it  could  not  go  up  it  went  down  and 
developed  its  flowers  six  inches  below  the  surface.  The  foliage  was 
blanched,  but  the  flowers  were  richly  coloured  with  the  proper  blue  of 
Baron  Yan  Tuyll. 

Telopea  speciosissima,  a flowering  branch  of  which  was  sent  by 
Sir  G.  Macleay  to  R.  H.  S.  on  Tuesday  last,  was  the  most  interesting 
subject  before  the  Floral  Committee.  It  was  introduced  in  1789  from 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  the  grandest  of  the  proteads.  It  was 
flrst  grown  in  this  country  at  Nyn  Hall,  near  Barnet.  It  was  soon 
after  grown  and  flowered  at  Wychdon  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  and  was 
badly  figured  in  “ Maund’s  Botanist,”  t.  71. 

Yalue  of  Land  in  Austealia. — The  well-known  Beetaloo 
station  in  South  Australia,  comprising  21,345  acres,  held  under  lease 
from  the  Forest  Board,  with  9,000  sheep,  was  recently  sold  at  Adelaide 
for  £8,000.  Five  blocks  of  land  situated  in  the  Northern  Territory 
were  offered  at  the  same  sale.  For  one  comprising  4,917  square  miles 
only  19s.  a mile  was  offered;  for  another  of  5,058  square  miles  only 
15s.  was  bid.  These  offers  not  being  considered  sufficient,  the  lots 
were  withdrawn.  A block  of  2,640  square  miles,  situated  between  Daly 
Waters  and  Newcastle  Waters,  was  sold  for  5s.  a mile. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  BEAUTY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
FLOWER. 

By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fry. 

In  an  address  on  the  above  subject  Mr.  Justice  Pry  said  the  question  for 
discussion  was  whether  the  beauty  of  flowers  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  usefulness  of  that  beauty  to  the  plants  which  bore  them,  and  that  this 
question  was  only  part  of  a larger  one,  viz.,  whether  the  beauty  which  the 
world  exhibited  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  its  utility.  Those 
questions  connected  themselves  with  some  of  the  highest  problems  of 
philosophy— with  the  question  whether  the  system  of  the  universe  was 
intellectual  or  solely  material ; for  whilst  necessity  might  account  for  the 
survival  of  useful  things,  it  could  never  account  for  the  existence  of  things 
beautiful  only  and  not  useful.  The  existence  of  beauty  in  the  universe 
had,  therefore,  boon  a stronghold  of  those  who  rejected  a merely  material 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  J!ut  even  if  beauty  wore 
always  duo  to  its  utility,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  its  being 
designed  by  a Creator— for  utility  might  bo  tlio  moans  used  to  porpotuate 
and  continue  the  existence  of  beautiful  things.  After  anticipating  certain 
objections  to  the  whole  inquiry  on  the  grounds  (1)  of  the  subjective  nature 
of  beauty,  and  (2)  of  the  existence  of  ugliness  ns  well  as  beauty  in  the 
world,  the  lecturer  adverted  to  the  vastnees  and  complexity  and  multi- 
ormity  of  the  beauty  exhibited  by  nature,  and  the  dilliculty  of  submitting 


it  CR  masse  to  any  analysis,  and  showed  how,  as  regarded  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  Mr.  Darwin  had  attributed  its  existence  to  its  utility  to  the  plant 
S Its  attracting  insects  to  the  flower,  and  so  bringing 

about  Its  fertilizatum,  from  which  fact  Mr.  Darwin  concluded  that  flowers 
had  become  beautiful  because  beauty  was  thus  useful  to  them  In  favour  of 
this  view  it  was  shown  that  insects  certainly  visited  the  bright-coloured 
flowers  to  a vast  extent ; that  flowers  were  rendered  conspicuoim  sometimes 
by  the  size  and  colour  of  each  flower,  sometimes  by  accumulation  into  spikes 
or  heads,  sometimes  by  growing  in  masses  and  cushions ; that  large  clLsL 
of  flowers  like  the  orchids  depended  solely  on  insect  agency,  and^that  the 
geological  record  showed  a coincident  increase  in  the  number  of  bright 
flowering  plants  and  of  insects  likely  to  frequent  them.  Beauty,  then  was 
a means  of  effective  fertilization.  But  the  question  remained  whether 
it  was  more  beneficial  than  any  other  method;  whether,  therefore 
there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a plant  would  become  beautiful 
for  the  sake  of  this  greater  benefit;  whether  there  was,  so  to  speak, 
to  induce  it  to  change  from  one  mode  of  fertilizLion 
+L  referred  to  numerous  other  agencies  which  effected 

the  fertilization  of  the  plant  besides  insects— such  as  the  wind 

Si  of  tire  blossom 

The  lecturer  then  entered  into  some  detail  as  to  a curious  class  of  blossoms 
which  wer®  found  to  co-exist  in  many  plants  with  brilliant  flowers.  These 
otLer  olossoms  never  expanded,  were  inconspicuous,  or  some  ugly,  and  vet 
Y®!®  found  to  produce  as  much  or  more  seed  than  the  bright  and  insect- 
visited  flowers.  He  further  explained  the  arrangements  of  several  other 
plants  which  were  beautiful,  such  as  the  well-known  stephanotis  of  our 
houses,  in  which  insects  or  beauty  played  no  part  in  the  work  of  fertilization 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  facts  was  that  in  many  cases  beauty 
could  not  be  explained  by  utility,  but  was  what  was  called  a residual 
phenomenon.  It  was  further  noted  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  a greater  gain  from  fertilization  by  insects  than  by  the 
wind  or  other  means,  and  that  geology  bore  no  evidence  of 
any  change  from  the  one  method  to  the  other.  The  lecturer  then 
pointed  out  that  the  theory  in  question  only  explained  conspicuousness 
in  flowers  and  not  beauty,  and  he  showed  the  vast  extent  of  beauty  in 
flowers  which  did  not  even  tend  to  render  them  conspicuous;  and,  again, 
ne  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  inflorescence  of  many  wind-fertilized  flowers 
was  only  conspicuous  as  contrasted  with  their  leaves— as,  for  example  the 
silver  fir  and  the  larch.  Mr.  Justice  Fry  then  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
inquiry  by  observing  that  petals  and  sepals  were  only  floral  leaves,  and  that 
many  stalk  and  root  leaves  were  highly  coloured — a fact  entirely 
unexplained  in  the  theory  under  review.  Then,  enlarging  the  view  again 
there  was  found  a vast  display  of  colour  in  the  fungi  and  lichens;  and) 
lastly,  in  the  fading  tints  of  autumn,  which  appeared  to  demand  attention, 
and  had  not  yet  been  explained  in  any  theory  of  utility.  The  presence  of 

beauty  was  not  a late  phenomenon  either  in  the  order  of  Nature  or  of  time 

it  was  not  a late  birth  of  evolution — for  in  a very  remarkable  degree  it 
characterized  the  lowest  and  the  earliest  organisms,  such  as  the  existing 
diatoms  and  the  corals  of  the  Silurian  epoch.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  series  of  observations  were  (1)  that  beauty  or  conspicuousness  was  one 
means  for  bringing  about  fertilization;  (2)  that  conspicuousness  was, 
however,  found  where  it  was  not  known  to  be  useful;  (3)  that  conspicuous- 
ness  and  beauty  were  not  convertible  terms,  and  that  no  utility  had  been 
suggested  for  inconspicuous  beauty ; and,  lastly,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
ot  any  change  from  one  mode  of  fertilization— nothing  to  show  that  process 
of  becoming  conspicuous  which  was  suggested,  but  that  the  constancy  of 
wind  fertilized  flowers  in  ancient  and  modern  times  looked  the  other  way. 
In  a word,  the  theory  under  review  was  held  not  proven. 


iSelB  flowers,  anh  fruits. 


Eosanowia  (Biglandularia)  ornata  (Flore  des  Serves,  2,423).— A fine 
gesneraceous  plant  with  ample  ovate  leafage  and  smallish  gloxinia-like 
flowers,  white  with  pale  pink  stripes. 

Cyclamen  Atkin, si  (F.  d.  S.,  2,425).— A variety  of  C.  coum,  the  flowers 
white  with  small  crimson  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Viola  pedunculata  (F.  d.  S.,  2,426).— Habit  robust,  flowers  yellow  on 
long  stalks. 

Amaryllis  reticulata  vittata  (F.  d.  S.,  2,427).— A fine  hybrid,  the 
flowers  of  medium  size  richly  striped  red  on  a white  ground. 

Streptocarpus  bifloro-polyanthus  (F.  d.  S.,  2,429).— A gesneraceous 
plant  with  handsome  leafage  and  pale  blue  flowers. 

Pleroma  MACRANTipM  (F.  d.  S„  2,430).— A very  fine  plant,  better 
known  and  frequently  figured  as  Lasiandra  macrantha. 

Iris  Kasmpferi  varieties  (F.  d.  S.,  2,431-36).— A fine  series,  the  pre- 
vailing colours  grey,  purple,  and  brown,  with  fantastic  stripes  and 
blotche?. 

Sanchezia  nobilis  (F.  d S..,  2,437).— A good  figure  of  this  showy 
plant.  ’’ 

PiPEKOMiA  ARGYRiEA  (F.  d.  S.,  2,438).— A handsome  stove  herb  with 
elegantly-marked  shield-shaped  leaves. 

Rhododendron  Ellen  Cook  (F.  d.  S.,  2,439).— A handsome  hybrid, 
the  truss  large,  flowers  rosy  red  shading  to  blush,  the  top  petal  richly 
spotted. 

Saxifraga  pkltata  (F.  d.  S.,  2,441).— A good  figure  of  this  handsome 
plant. 

SoNBRiLA  speciosa  (F.  d.  S.,  2,442). — A melastomaccous  plant  with 
reddish  purple  flowers. 

Crinum  oioanteum  (F.d.S.,  2,443). — A magnificent  criuum  with  puro 
white  flowers. 

Azara  Qilliesi  (F.  d.  8.,  2,445). — A nearly  hardy  Chilian  shrub,  distinct 
and  handsome. 


Bryoph YLLUM  pROLiFERUM  (F.  d.  8„  2,446). — A very  fine  crassulacoous 
plant  with  a beautiful  inflorescence  of  a very  distinct  character. 

Thunuergia  coocinica  (F.  ({.  S.,  2,447). — A grand  climbing  acauthad 
with  distinct  leafage  and  bold  racemes  of  curious  and  handsonio  flowers, 
purjilo  and  orango-red. 

Baptibia  lbuoopuea  (F.  d.  8,  2,449). — A neat  fabacoous  plant,  with 
showy  whito  or  palo  yellow  flowers. 
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C0]\11\10N1>LACE  GAliDKN  WOKK. 

Amongst  tho  ganlcii  work  of  a comiuonplaco  cliaractcr  there  is  nuich 
of  considerable  importance,  and  not  a little  tliat  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  amateurs  who  are  anxious  to  rank  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  friends  as  horticulturists.  Digging,  hoeing,  and  raking 
tho  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower  garden  and  tho  quarters  for  vege- 
tables are  all  commonplace  enough ; they  arc,  indeed,  so  much  so 
that  tho  young  gardener  is  often  inclined  to  look  upon  them  with 
contempt  until  his  knowledge^ of  crocking  pots  is  considered  sufficient, 
and  he  has  a spade,  or  a hoe,  or  a rake  put  in  his  hand  to  enable  him  to 
acquire  other  experience.  Yet  many  amateurs  are  quite  unacquainted, 
otherwise  than  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  with  the  principles  of 
Die  several  operations,  and  have  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  performed.  This  is  not  at  all  surpi-ising, 
and  I am  not  in  a fault-finding  mood  ; for  it  is  only  by  proceeding 
upon  some  well-devised  course  and  considerable  practice  that  the 
requisite  knowledge  or  experience  can  be  acquired.  Digging  and 
hoeing  are  not  the  most  inviting  of  tasks,  and  when  we  remamber  how 
the  handling  of  the  spade  and  the  hoe  for  even  a short  period  affects 
the  hands  and  the  back,  we  shall  not  feel  surprised  that  their  use 
should  be  shirked  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  any  work  in  which 
they  are  required  should  not  be  regarded  with  much  pleasure.  Yet 
so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  broken  up,  and 
the  condition  in  which  the  surface  is  maintained,  that  those  who  would 
derive  the  fullest  possible  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  garden  can- 
not afford  to  do  otherwise  than  pay  due  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  commonplace  operations  referred  to  can  be  the  most  satisfactorily 
performed.  I may  not  be  able  to  lighten  the  work  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but  I may  perhaps  be  able  to  assist  the  amateur  to  accomplish 
it  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  derive  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the 
labour  expended.  We  will  first  say  a few  words  about 

Digging. — In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated  that  to  dig 
a piece  of  ground  in  a satisfactory  and  workman-like  manner,  without 
excessive  fatigue,  a good  implement  is  necessary.  Either  a spade  or 
a fork  may  be  used  for  digging  any  but  the  lightest  of  soils  ; but  for 
these  a spade  alone  is  suitable.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a fork  and 
spade,  and  they  should  be  the  best  manufaetured ; for  really  good 
implements  are  not  only  easier  to  use,  but  they  are  really  the  cheapest. 
I would  specially  warn  the  amateur  to  avoid  buying  the  cheap  forks 
and  spades  which  are  offered  by  the  small  ironmongers  in  most  of  the 
suburban  localities,  for  they  are  practically  worthless.  They  are 
made  wholly  of  iron,  and  not  only  require  extra  pressure  to  force  them 
into  the  ground,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  bend  on  being  subjected  to  a 
little  extra  strain.  I would  advise  them  to  make  their  purchases  at  a 
good  nursery  or  seed  shop,  and  to  buy  tools  large  enough  to  do  the  work, 
but  not  so  heavy  as  to  require  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  navvy  to 
use  them.  Spades  known  as  No.  2 and  No.  3,  and  costing  from  five  to 
six  shillings  each,  are  the  most  suitable,  and  a four-pronged  digging 
fork  should  have  the  preference. 

There  are  two  points  of  special  importance  in  digging ; the  one  is  to 
dig  deeply,  and  the  other  to  thoroughly  break  up  the  soil  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  actual  depth  to  which  the  soil  should  be  stirred  will 
depend  upon  circumstances,  but  whether  the  soil  is  simply  dug  over 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  trenched  two  feet  deep 
it  must  be  well  broken  up  throughout  the  entire  depth.  If  the  soil 
is  simply  turned  over  in  large  lumps  and  made  a little  fine  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least  one-half  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  stirring 
is  lost,  as  the  roots  cannot  readily  penetrate  the  large  lumps.  Thus 
the  plants  are  deprived  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  feeding 
ground.  To  be  able  to  dig  deep  and  well  break  up  the  soil  as  it  is 
turned  over,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a trench  about  a foot  in  width  for 
digging,  and  one  two  feet  wide  for  trenching.  The  trench  must  be 
opened  out  when  a beginning  is  made,  and  maintained  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  In  digging  a strip  of  ground  less  than  five  feet 
in  width,  a trench  should  be  opened  out  at  one  end,  and  the  soil  wheeled 
to  the  other  end  for  filling  up.  But  quarters  or  borders  exceeding  the 
width  given  should  be  measured  off  into  two  or  four  equal  portions,  to 
admit  of  the  work  being  completed  at  the  same  end  as  that  at  which 
it  is  commenced,  to  avoid  wheeling  the  soil  any  distance,  and  thus 
economize  time  and  labour.  The  following  diagram  will  show  the  way 
in  which  the  quarter  should  be  laid  out  for  digging  and  trenching. 


A 

B 

2 

1 

3 

Supposing  the  ground  is  ten  feet  wide,  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions  (A  and  B),  and  along  the  centre  lay  down  the  line  and  cut  a 


small  furrow  to  serve  as  a guide.  Then,  if  tlio  ground  is  to  be 
trenched,  mark  off  across  one  end  of  A a space  two  feet  wide.  This 
space  we  will  designate  No.  1,  and  from  it  the  soil  is  to  be  taken  out 
to  a depth  of  18  inebes  or  two  feet,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
crude  subsoil  from  the  surface.  The  soil  taken  from  No.  1 is  laid  in 
a ridge  in  the  space  marked  No.  3,  or  in  a convenient  position  close  at 
band.  It  is  better  to  place  the  soil  just  outside  the  area  to  be  turned 
over,  as  then  the  last  trench.  No  3,  can  be  opened  out  without  any 
moving  of  the  loose  soil.  The  opening  out  of  No.  2 trench  must  now 
be  proceeded  with,  and  in  doing  this  take  off  the  top  spit — that  is,  tho 
surface  soil,  to  the  depth  of  the  spade  or  fork,  and  throw  it  into  the 
bottom  of  trench  No.  1.  The  bottom  spit  is  next  to  be  taken  out  and 
put  on  the  top  spit.  A third  space  is  then  marked  out,  and  the  soil 
from  it  is  put  in  trench  No.  2 in  the  same  way  as  in  No.  1.  Subsequent 
trenches  are  formed  and  filled  up  in  a precisely  similar  manner.  Tho 
process  is  repeated  until  the  farther  end  of  A is  reached,  and  to  fill  up 
the  last  trench  soil  is  of  course  taken  from  a space  of  a similar  width 
along  the  upper  end  of  B. 

Trenching  in  the  manner  advised  above  should,  as  a rule,  be  done 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  only,  to  allow  of  sufficient  time  for  the  weather 
to  sweeten  and  pulverize  the  soil  brought  from  the  bottom  before  the 
ground  is  cropped.  When  it  has  not  been  done  in  either  of  the  seasons 
mentioned,  and  it  is  desired  in  turning  the  soil  over  in  the  spring  to 
afford  a greater  depth  for  the  roots  than  would  be  provided  by 
ordinary  digging,  bastard  trenching  should  be  resorted  to.  In  doing 
this  a space  of  the  same  width  as  before  is  marked  out  at  No.  1,  and 
the  top  spit  is  placed  in  a ridge  at  No.  3,  or  close  at  hand.  There  is 
then  a trench  two  feet  in  width  and  twelve  inches  in  depth  at  No.  1, 
and  the  soil  in  the  bottom  should  be  turned  over  with  fork  or  spade 
The  top  spit  from  space  No.  2 is  next  thrown  into  trench  No.  1,  and 
the  bottom  soil  is  broken  up  and  covered  with  that  from  a third 
space,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  plot  has  been  turned.  By 
this  form  of  trenching  a depth  nearly  as  great  as  that  by  the  other  is 
obtained  without  bringing  any  crude  soil  to  the  surface. 

In  digging,  a trench  afout  one  foot  wide  and  the  depth  of  the  fork 
or  spade  is  formed  at  No.  1 ; the  soil  removed  is  placedin  a ridge  along 
No.  3,  as  in  the  other  operations ; and  it  is  replaced,  or  rather  partly 
so,  with  the  soil  from  trench  No.  2.  It  is  not  wholly  filled,  as  trench 
No.  2 will  not  be  more  than  four  or  six  inches  wide,  because  a greater 
quantity  of  soil  cannot  well  be  lifted  than  is  brought  up  when  the 
spade  or  fork  is  thrust  into  the  ground  six  inches  behind  the  edge. 
The  soil  must  be  thrown  to  the  farther  side  of  the  opening,  and  if  this 
is  regularly  done  as  the  work  proceeds  a clear  space  of  twelve  inches 
will  be  maintained  throughout,  and  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  break 
up  the  soil  that  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  space,  as  rough  lumps  on 
the  surface  can  be  rapidly  broken  down  previous  to  putting  out 
plants  or  sowing  seeds  on  the  ground.  The  surface  must  of  course 
be  as  level  as  possible  ; but  this  must  be  left  to  the  eye,  for  no  advice 
can  be  given  beyond  a mere  statement  of  the  fact.  When  manure  is 
applied  care  should  be  taken  to  well  mix  it  with  the  soil,  particularly 
in  trenching,  for  in  the  latter  case  shovelling  it  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  very  objectionable. 

Hoeing  ranks  next  in  importance  to  digging,  and  the  amateur  and 
young  gardener  should  make  every  effort  to  become  well  acquaintedwith 
the  practical  use  of  the  hoe.  There  are,  it  must  be  first  stated,  two 
distinct  forms  of  the  hoe,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the  draw  hoe 
and  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  of  the  two  the  most  serviceable  is  the  first  men- 
tioned. The  Dutch  hoe  is  very  useful  for  destroying  weeds  in  beds  and 
borders  in  the  flower  garden,  as  with  it  the  surface  can  be  stirred  by  the 
operator  when  standing  on  the  grass  or  walk  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  also  useful  for  stirring  the  soil  between  the  growing  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  meet  in  the  rows,  as 
it  can  be  used  with  less  risk  of  damaging  the  leaves  than  the  draw  hoe. 
For  hard  work  and  stirring  the  soil  to  a depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
the  draw  hoe  will  be  found  the  most  useful,  and  speaking  in  a general 
way  should  be  employed  in  fully  three  parts  of  the  work.  It  would  be 
easy  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  philosophy  of  hoeing,  but  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  soil  does  not  dry  up  so  quickly  at  a depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  during  hot  weather,  when  the  surface  is  loose 
as  when  perfectly  firm.  Flowering  plants  and  kitchen  garden  crops 
also  make  the  most  satisfactory  growth  in  dry  and  moist  weather 
alike,  when  the  surface  is  not  allowed  to  become  firm  and  remain  so. 
For  these  reasons  alone  the  hoe  should  be  plied  freely,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  will  fumish  a further  incentive  to  its  use.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  from  the  employment  of  the  hoe,  whether  for  stiriung 
the  surface  or  desti'oying  weeds,  it  must  be  used  at  the  right  moment. 
Speaking  in  a general  way,  the  hoe  should  only  be  at  work  in  fine 
weather,  when  the  surface  soil  is  also  more  or  less  dry.  If  the  ground 
is  hoed  over  when  moist  on  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the 
smfface,  the  feet  will  tread  it  down  nearly  as  firmly  as  it  was  before,  and 
frequently  the  soil  will  not  be  in  such  good  condition.  When  the 
ground  is  weedy  it  is  not  often  much  better  than  a waste  of  time  to 
hoe  the  ground  in  cool  wet  weather,  for  the  majority  of  the  weeds  will 
quickly  take  root  again,  and  grow  away  as  freely  as  if  they  had  not 
been  disturbed.  When  it  is  desired  to  destroy  weeds  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a fine  day,  when  the  surface  is  dry.  If  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly  so  much  the  better,  as  the  weeds  will  be  quickly 
dried  up.  When  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  make  much  headway  before 
repressive  measures  are  resorted  to,  the  surface  should  be  rather 
lightly  skimmed  over  to  avoid  burying  them;  In  hoeing  ground  that 
has  become  foul  a depth  of  from  one  to  two  inches  will  suffice,  but 
when  the  ground  is  clean  or  the  weeds  just  springing  up  a depth  of 
three  inches  will  not  be  too  great.  Weeds  present  such  an  objection- 
able appearance,  and  are  so  exhaustive  in  their  effects  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  destroy  them  immediately  they  make  their  appear- 
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mice.  It  may  also  Lowell  testate  that  Ly  taking  them  at  this  stage 
they  can  he  destroyed  with  one-third  of  thelahour  that  will  he  neces- 
sary when  they  have  hecome  firmly  estahlished.  In  using  the  hoe  it 
should  he  drawn  or  pushed  through  the  soil  without  turning  it  over 
to  any  considerahle  extent,  especially  if  there  are  many  weeds,  as  a 
simple  loosening  of  the  surface  and  cutting  through  the  weeds  will 
suffice  for  all  practical  purposes.  Most  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden 
Avill  he  much  benefited  hy  having  the  surface  stirred  about  once  a 
fortnight,  and  an  effort  ought  in  all  cases  to  he  made  to  hoe  over 
ground  that  has  been  beaten  down  hy  the  rain  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
again.  It  is  essential  to  avoid  hoeing  so  close  to  plants  as  to  injure 
root  or  stem,  or  to  loosen  the  soil  close  to  the  latter,  and  it  is  equally 
necessary  not  to  draw  the  soil  away  from  them  ; in  many  cases  a little 
soil  may  be  drawn  about  the  stem  with  advantage.  The  most  useful 
Dutch  hoe  is  one  about  four  inches  in  width,  and  the  draw  hoe  should, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  light,  he  six  inches  wide  ; in  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  eight  inches.  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  have  hoes  of  good 
quality  than  it  is  to  have  good  spades,  for  unless  they  are  made  of 
steel  and  will  keep  a sharp  edge  their  use  will  he  attended  with 
additional  fatigue. 

Raking  is  much  lighter  work  than  either  digging  or  hoeing,  and 
very  often  it  is  carried  on  to  an  injurious  extent.  The  hoe  should  be 
limited  to  the  breaking  down  of  a rough  surface,  the  removal  of  rather 
large  stones,  and  of  the  gathering  up  of  weeds  when  they  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  become  of  a large  size.  Very  little 
raking  should  be  done  beyond  that  necessary  in  the  formation  of 
seed  beds  and  the  reduction  of  the  large  lumps  on  the  surface  of 
quarters  or  borders  in  which  it  is  intended  to  put  out  lettuce  or  other 
plants  of  comparatively  small  size.  It  is  a good  rule  not  to  rake, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  surface  of  newly-dug  soil  until  it  has 
become  dry,  excepting  it  is  very  light  and  friable.  On  heavy  soils  it 
is  practically  a waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Ordinary  soils 
can  generally  be  broken  down  with  the  rake  on  the  second  day  after 
they  have  been  dug.  But  those  strong  and  heavy  require  a shower  of 
rain  on  them  or  a sprinkling  of  water  after  they  have  become  dry 
before  the  rake  can  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  best  practice 
in  dealing  with  these  soils,  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a fine  tilth  as 
quickly  as  possible,  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  two  days  undisturbed, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  to  give  the  surface  a rather 
light  watering.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  soil  may  with 
but  little  trouble  be  broken  down  as  fine  as  could  be  desired  for  the 
smallest  seeds.  In  planting  newly-dug  soil  that  is  at  all  heavy  and 
rough  on  the  surface,  mark  the  space  where  the  rows  are  to  be  with 
the  line,  and  sprinkle  them  with  water,  and  in  the  morning  break  down 
the  lumps,  and  proceed  to  put  out  the  plants.  The  watering  and 
raking  over  the  spaces  will  not  occupy  much  time,  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  plant  expeditiously  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  soil  over  rows  of  peas  and  kidney  and  broad  beans 
ought  to  be  made  rather  fine,  for  the  lumps  afford  shelter  for  the 
pests  that  prey  upon  the  various  crops,  and  more  injury  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  results  in  consequence.  Two  rakes  should  be 
provided,  one  about  six  inches  and  the  other  twelve  inches  in  width. 

An  Old  Spadesman. 


A NOTE  ON  ABUTILONS. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardenees’  Magazine  could,  I have 
no  doubt,  deal  with  the  cultivation  of  abutilons  generally  in  a more^ 
able  manner  than  myself.  Therefore  I shall  confine  the  few  notes  I 
intend  penning  to  a brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
dealt  with  an  example  that  came  under  my  care,  and  I hope  the  notes 
will  be  useful  to  my  fellow  gardeners. 

In  May,  1880,  I took  the  charge  of  these  gardens,  which  were  then 
in  a very  wild  state,  my  employer  having  just  taken  possession. 
Amongst  a few  other  subjects  was  an  example  of  Abutilon  Boule  de 
Neige  in  a very  weak  state  ; it,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  shoots,  not 
very  strong,  and  furnished  with  very  few  leaves.  Having  hardly  any 
accommodation  and  plenty  of  work  requiring  immediate  care, 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  abutilon  beyond  supplying  it  with 
water  until  the  following  month.  In  June  I cut  the  two  shoots  back 
to  within  about  twelve  inches  of  the  base  and  planted  it  in  a bed  of 
soil  outside.  It  soon  broke  freely  and  produced  a third  main  stem 
from  the  root,  and  as  it  gi’ew  rapidly  it  formed  a largo  shrub  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Towards  the  autumn  I lifted  it 
carefully  with  a good  ball  of  soil  and  potted  it.  A compost  of  good 
turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  was  used,  and  when  the  potbing  was 
completed  the  plant  was  removed  to  a house  which  had  then  been 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  Leeds.  It  bad  not 
bloomed  up  to  that  time,  but  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered  from  the 
check  received  in  being  lifted  from  the  bed  and  put  in  the  pot  it 
began  to  produce  its  flowers  very  freely,  and  it  continued  in  full 
bloom  for  at  least  ten  months  without  intermission. 

In  June  of  last  year  I again  planted  it  out,  and  selected  a shaded 
position,  thinking  to  give  it  a rest.  But  owing  to  the  very  moist 
weather  it  continued  to  grow  and  produce  its  llowcrs.  In  September 
it  was  lifted  with  earc,  and  potted,  and  jilaccd  in  the  structure  in 
which  it  had  previously  had  a jilace.  As  1 found  during  the  summer 
season  that  the  flowers  were  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  the  plant 
was  supplied  with  lirpiid  manure  soon  after  it  was  taken  indoors. 
This  stimulant  had  the  desired  effect,  for  it  (juickly  recovered,  and 
about  the  end  of  October  it  was  so  thickly  studded  with  llowcrs  that 
anything  I could  say  would  give  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  an 
inadequate  idea  of  its  extreme  beauty.  About  that  time  our  ha.rvcst 
festival  was  held,  and  aanongst  other  jilants  that  I contributed  for  the 
decoration  of  tlie  church  was  the  specimen  abutilon.  This  was  jilaced 


on  the  communion  table,  where  it  had  such  an  attractive  appearance 
that  many  ladies  who  were  in  the  church  early  left  their  seats  to  more 
closely  examine  it.  After  the  festival  the  plant  was  removed  from 
thechurch  to  thefronthall  of  my  employer’s  residence,  where  itremained 
until  the  end  of  January  of  the  current  year.  The  front  hall,  I may 
add,  is  heated,  and  the  abutilon  was  much  admired  during  the  time  it 
was  indoors.  When  removed  from  the  front  hall,  the  specimen  was 
returned  to  its  old  quarters,  and  for  a period  of  five  or  six  weeks  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  roots.  It  was  then  sprinkled  overhead  occasionally, 
and  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  increased  as  it  began  to  grow 
freely.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  forms  a sj^mmetrical  bush  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height  and  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
furnished  with  about  two  hundred  fiowers  of  large  size.  It  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  therefore  occupies  a light  position.  The 
two  shoots  taken  off  in  1880  were  struck,  and  are  now  beautiful 
examples,  and  promise  to  produce  a good  display  of  bloom  a short 
time  hence.  I have  also  raised  numerous  other  plants  from  cuttings, 
and  I have  obtained  a very  fine  pink  variety  from  seed  sown  last  year. 
The  abutilons  require  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  for  the  support  of 
their  growth,  and  I supply  them  regularly  with  it.  The  liquid 
manure  I have  used  has  been  made  by  steeping  sheep’s  droppings  in 
water,  and  apparently  nothing  better  could  be  desired.  The  only 
time  when  the  roots  are  supplied  with  clear  water  is  when  the  plants 
are  at  rest  and  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible.  In 
bright  weather  water  is  required  every  other  day.  The  house  referred 
to  above  is  employed  for  both  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  during 
the  winter  season  a temperature  ranging  between  55  deg.  and  60  deg. 
is  maintained. 

Bonvilstone.  R.  T. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

By  J.  C.  CL4RKE. 

At  what  stage  in  their  existence  do  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  cease  to  be 
of  any  use  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  ? This  would  perhaps  have 
been  a proper  heading  to  the  communication  which  follows,  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  that  particular  point  that  I wish  to  offer  a few 
remarks.  I wish  to  do  so  because  the  present  prospects  of  our  fruit 
crops  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  many  entertained  a fear  that 
the  crop  was  likely  to  be  a poor  one,  owing  to  the  defoliation  of  the 
trees  by  the  memorable  frosts  and  gale  of  wind  on  October  14  and 
15.  Leaves  which  were  quite  green  were  frozen  on  the  trees,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  completely  destroyed.  In  my  long  experience  in 
garden  management  I do  not  remember  having  watched  with  more 
eager  interest  the  unfolding  of  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  than  in 
the  present  year.  To  me  it  seemed  that  the  condition  of  the  fiowers 
this  spring  should  be  of  service  in  guiding  us  in  our  treatment  of 
fruit  trees  in  future  years,  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to 
step  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

The  misgivings  that  the  fruit  crop  of  this  year  would  suffer  from 
the  cause  just  stated  were  no  doubt  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
leaves  had  not  had  time  to  complete  their  functions.  The  satisfactory 
way  in  which  the  blossoms  are  opening  and  the  fruit  setting,  and  the 
abundance  of  bloom  that  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  showing,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  all  fears  entertained  on  this  point  are  groundless. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  wonder  that  cultivators  became  anxious 
about  the  crops,  seeing  what  a trying  ordeal  the  trees  passed  through, 
and  how  we  have  all  been  taught  to  guard  the  leaves  from  harm  until 
they  fall  from  the  trees.  The  result  naturally  up  to  the  present  time 
plainly  shows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  leaves  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  be,  for  according  to  our  previous  ideas  the  leaves 
are  as  essential  to  the  production  of  a fruit  crop  in  the  last  stage  of 
their  existence  as  the  first.  But  the  last  few  months’  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  there  is  room  to  make  a divergence  in  our 
practice  from  what  we  have  hitherto  followed,  and  prune  and  plant 
while  the  leaves  are  yet  green,  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  only  want  to 
know  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go.  To  ignore  the  use  of  leaves  would  be 
sheer  nonsense  ; but  we  shall  be  justified  in  finding  out  if  we  can  at 
what  stage  in  their  existence  they  may  be  removed  without  any  risk 
to  the  next  year’s  crop. 

Whether  we  shall  benefit  by  the  experience  so  gained  will  depend 
upon  whether  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  but  it  can  only  be  in  some 
exceptional  cases  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  our  practice.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a point  gained  to  know  that  if  from  any  cause 
we  wish  to  prune  or  divest  the  fruit  trees  of  their  leaves  in  the  second 
week  of  October,  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  To  the  physiologists  I 
should  say  this  subject  will  be  of  great  interest,  as  they  would 
understand  what  the  effects  of  an  early  defoliation  would  be  if  it  had 
been  done  by  any  other  agency  than  wind  and  cold. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gale  to  which  I allude  was  not  at 
all  partial  in  its  effects,  for  the  small  shrub  and  the  towering  tree 
were  alike  subjected  to  its  fury,  and  not  any  exposed  subject 
escaped.  But  what  is  the  more  remark, able  to  mo  is  that  fruit 
trees,  especially  those  which  stood  without  shelter  in  the  full  force  of 
the  storm,  are  as  full  of  promising  blossom  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
most  cx])oscd  as  they  are  on  the  other. 

I should  jirobably  soon  go  beyond  my  depth  if  I were  to  discuss 
the  physiological  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  or  in  what  way  physiologists  would  account  for  the  abuiulant 
crop  of  blossoms  on  our  trees  at  the  jiresent  time  after  being  so 
rudely  dealt  with  liy  the  storm.  1 may  go  so  fa.r  as  to  say  that  it 
HConiB  to  mo  to  upset  the  theory  of  the  functions  of  leaves  to  a. 
remarkable  degree.  At  the  same  time  1 do  not  wish  to  bo  dogmatio 
in  the  matter.  1 am  open  to  receive  any  reasonable  explanation  from 
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those  ooinpctout  to  pivo  an  opinion,  hut  I am  hound  to  uphold  tlio 
tact  that,  according  to  all  the  teachings  of  modern  practice,  wo  have 
been  taught  to  deal  with  the  loaves  of  our  fruit  trees  mucli  more 
gently  than  is  actually  necessary.  While  saying  this  much  1 must 
not  bo  understood  as  advocating  any  serious  departure  from  our 
original  ti'catment.  All  that  I wish  to  show  is  that  if  necessary  it 
is  s;ife  to  go  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  do  not  think  wo 
can  go  far  with  impunity.  To  come  to  the  subject  of  the  fruit  crop, 
it  is  gratifying  to  bo  able  to  say  the  promise  everywhere  in  this 
district  is  very  good,  very  little  below  that  of  last  year.  An  abundant 
crop  of  apricots  is  set ; peaches  and  nectarines  have  bloomed  fairly 
well ; all  the  early  pears  and  plums  are  dowering  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  promise  in  the  apple  orchards  is  everywhere 
most  cheering.  Cherries  and  figs  are  also  showing  well ; the  date  is  too 
early  to  admit  of  much  being  said  about  the  bush  and  other  small 
fruits. 


THE  BELGIAN  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTUEE  AT 
VILVORDE. 

The  Belgian  State  School  of  Practical  Horticulture,  established  at  Vilvorde 
about  half-way  between  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  dates  from  the  year  1849! 
It  has  however  undergone  several  subsequent  modifications,  the  most  im- 
portant being  in  1875,  when  the  collegiate  boarding-house  and  gardens 
attached  to  the  school,  which  previously  were  private  property,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Belgian  Government,  and  the  school  placed  on  a new  and 
enlarged  footing  under  the  directorship  of  a distinguished  practical  horti- 
culturist whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  the  Gabdenebs’ 
Magazine,  Professor  Gillekens. 

According  to  an  ofScial  report  now  before  us  the  school  staff  consists  of 
a director,  professors  of  garden  architecture,  botany,  chemistry  and  physics 
drawing,  languages,  book-keeping,  &c.  ; three  chiefs  of  horticultural  depart! 
ments  (one  for  fioriculture  and  market  gardening,  one  for  arboriculture 
and  one  for  nurseries),  a superintendent,  a treasurer,  and  a doctor.  ’ 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years.  The  pupils  are  partly 
resident  and  partly  day  students,  the  number  of  the  former  being  limited 
to  thirty.  These  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  200  francs  (about  eight 
guineas)  to  the  establishment,  receiving  in  return  board,  lodging,  and 
washing  free,  besides  instruction.  Provincial  bursaries,  of  the  value  of  100 
to  200  francs  per  scholastic  year,  are  also  open  to  them.  Eesident  pupils 
not  natives  of  Belgium  pay  treble  the  above  amount,  i.e.,  600  francs  (£25) 
a year.  Day  pupfis  pay  100  francs  (four  guineas)  a year  each.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  establishment,  over  and  above  the  amounts  realized  by  the 
contributions  of  the  pupils  and  the  sales  of  garden  produce,  is  defrayed  out 
of  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 

_ Adjoining  the  school  buildings,  which  contain  a library  and  various 
scientific  collections,  are  grounds  covering  an  area  of  about  22  English 
acres,  and  comprising  : 1,  a fruit  garden  with  an  area  of  1 hectare,  or  2^ 
English  acres  ; 2,  a kitchen  garden  of  half  that  size;  3,  frames  for  early 
forcing  • 4,  a pinery ; 5,  four  stove  houses  ; 6,  four  cold  and  temperate 
houses ; 7,  four  vine  houses ; 8,  two  peach  houses ; 9,  a school  garden  for  peren- 
nials ; 10,  ditto  annuals  ; 11,  ditto  trees  and  shrubs ; 12,  ditto  for  forest 
trees ; 13,  an  ornamental  garden  in  the  landscape  style ; 14,  delta  in  the 
French  style;  15,  a nursery  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  being  as 
follows  : — 

FpST  Yeae. — Arborimlture — Concise  notions  of  plant  structure  and 
physiology ; vegetation  and  fructification  of  fruit-trees ; treatment  of 
shoots  for  fruit-bearers ; propagation  by  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  &c. ; 
nomenclature  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Market  ardening — Growing  kitchen 
garden  produce  in  the  open  air.  Floriculture — Growing  annuals, 
perennials,  and  bulbs  in  the  open  air.  Architecture — Principles  of  garden 
architecture.  Drawing — Kudiments  of  freehand  drawing.  Botany — Elemen- 
tary principles.  French  or  Flemish  Languages — Syntax  and  grammatical 

analysis.  Preparation  of  notes  on  practical  portion  of  studies.  Arithmetic 

Fractions  and  applied  problems.  The  students  take  their  share  in  all  the 
work  done  in  the  fruit,  kitchen,  and  ornamental  gardens,  the  arboretums, 
nurseries,  and  botanic  school — grafting  and  pruning  excepted — under 
direction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  horticultural  departments. 

Second  Year. — Arboriculture — Formation  and  care  of  fruit-orchards  • 
cultivation  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds ; pomology ; best  sorts 
of  fruit ; gathering  and  keeping  ditto ; nurseries  of  trees  and  shrubs  • 
maladies,  insects,  vermin.  Market  Gardening— Fovma.iion  and  care  of 
kitchen  gardens ; soils ; best  sorts  of  vegetables  ; raising  plants  for 
seed.  PloricMlfare— Cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants  in  peat-earth 
m cold  frames,  and  in  the  orangery  ; [cultivation  of  aquatic  plants  in  the 
open  and  under  glass;  ditto  of  plants  for  windows,  garden-vases,  &c. 
Arcktfecfwre— Plans  of  gardens  ; preliminary  processes;  execution  of  plans! 
Drawing— Drawing  from  life  of  leaves,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  Dofani/— Generai 
of  descriptive  botany.  P?ii/sics— Elements  of  physical  science 
and  horticultural  meteorology.  Geology — Elementary  notions  of  o-eology 
as  affecting  horticulture.  French  or  Flemish  Languages — Syntax”  exer- 
cises ; preparation  of  notes  on  practical  work  done.  Arithmetic — Decimals  • 
tte  metric  system ; problems.  Geography — Notions  of  physical  geography  ! 
European  geography.  The  pupils  take  their  share  ia  every  description  of 
work  done  in  the  fruit,  kitchen  and  ornamental  gardens,  the  arboretum 
the  nurseries,  and  coldhouses  under  direction  of  the  several  chiefs  of 
horticultural  departmente. 

Third  Year.— Artoricitltwre— Formation  and  care  of  fruit-orchards  • 
forcing  of  fruit-trees;  nurseries  of  timber-trees;  planting  and  lopping 
^rest-trees ; management  of  osieries,  hedges,  coppices,  &c.  Market 
Gardening— Forcing  pine-apples  and  mushrooms.  Floriculfttre— Cultivation 
of  hot-house  plants ; growing  flowers  for  market.  Architecture— Constinc- 

Don  of  glass-houses ; repetition  of  second  year’s  instruction.  Drawing 

Drawing,  shading,  and  colouring  of  plans.  Dofany— Botanic  studies  of 
the  more  important  species  in  cultivation  ; notions  of  botanic  geography. 
Gkmtstry— Elementary  principles  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry; 

manures;  French  or  Flemish  language;  grammatical 
diinculties  ; reports  and  business  correspondence  ; preparation  of  notes  on 


garden  work.  Arilhmctic — Interest,  bills  of  parcels,  rules  of  societies,  pro- 
portion, square-root,  practical  problems.  Geomelry — Plane.  Book-keeping — 
Single  entry.  The  pupils  take  their  share  in  work  of  every  dc'seription 
done  in  the  fruit,  kitchen  and  ornamental  gardens,  tho  arboretum,  the 
botanic  school,  tho  nurseries,  plant  and  fruit  houses,  and  forcing  grounds 
under  direction  of  the  respective  chiefs  of  tho  several  departments. 

The  professors  are  required  to  make  frequent  viva  voce  tests  daily  of  tho 
progress  of  their  pupils,  and  to  render  notes  of  tho  same  weekly  to  tho 
director.  Periodical  reports  of  tho  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil 
are  sent  by  the  director  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil  and  to 
the  Minister  of  tho  Interior.  The  class  examinations  take  place  in  August 
each  year,  and  are  conducted  by  the  professors,  in  tho  presence  of  tho 
director  and  a member  of  a eommittee  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  tko  Interior.  The  examination  is  partly  oral  and  partly  practical.  Tho 
pupil  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  threC-cighths  of  the  maximum  total 
points  allotted  to  the  subjects  of  tho  examination  to  become  entitled  to  a 
remove  into  the  next  higher  class.  The  examinations  for  diplomas  also  tako 
place  in  August  each  year,  in  the  presence  of  a board  of  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  examination  is  then  partly  in  writing, 
for  which  nine  hours  arc  allowed  to  each  pupil,  and  partly  practical,  tho 
time  allotted  to  the  latter  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  Tho 
maximum  number  of  points  allotted  to  each  subject  is  as  follows  : — 

Written  Examination. — Culture  and  management  of  fruit  trees,  120 
points;  sylviculture  and  managementof  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  120; 
market  gardening,  120;  floriculture,  100;  garden  architecture,  100; 
botany,  80 ; elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  as  applied  to 
horticulture,  60  ; arithmetic,  40;  book-keeping,  40 ; total,  780  points. 

Practical  Examination, — Garden  work,  including  digging,  trenching, 
hoeing,  potting,  watering,  grafting,  nailing,  packing,  &c.,  120  points; 
training,  pruning,  and  naming  fruit  trees,  120 ; management  of  timber 
and  ornamental  trees,  thinning,  lopping,  &c.,  120 ; kitchen  gardening,  and 
early  forcing  of  pine-apples,  &c.,  120;  flower  gardening  out  of  doors,  and 
management  of  the  temperate  house,  100 ; explanation  of  a garden  plan 
showing  flower-beds,  walks,  lawns,  &c.,  earthwork,  structural  arrange- 
ments, dispositions  for  planting,  &c.,  100;  execution  of  a drawing  in 
presence  of  examiners,  100 ; total,  780  points. 

To^  obtain  a diploma  of  capacity,  the  candidate  must  obtain  at  least 
four-eighths  of  the  aggregate  total  points  in  both  examinations.  For  a 
diploma  of  distinction  the  candidate  must  obtain  five-eighths  of  the  total 
points  in  the  written  examination,  and  five-eighths  of  the  maximum 
number  of  points  under  each  individual  head  in  the  practical  examination. 
For  a diploma  of  great  distinction  six-eighths  of  the  same;  and  for  a 
diploma  01  the  highest  distinction  seven-eighths  of  the  same  are  requisite. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  not  be  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  They  must  pass  an  examination  in  reading  and  writing,  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  first  elements  of  geography,  and  must 
produce  a certificate  of  birth,  one  of  good,  moral  conduct  from  the  com- 
munal authorities  of  their  Belgian  domicile,  and,  besides,  a medical  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  all  ordinary  kinds  of  garden  labour,  all  three  certificates 
being  duly  legalized  according  to  Belgian  law. 

The  interior  arrangements  have  a good  deal  of  the  monastic  severity 
common  to  French  and  Belgian  schools.  There  is  one  vacation  in  the 
year,  from  1st  August  to  15th  September,  and  a week’s  leave  may  be 
obtained  at  Christmas  or  during  the  first  fortnight  in  May.  But  at  all 
other  times  the  resident  pupils  are  only  allowed  outside  the  grounds  on 
the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  fete  days  until  eight  p.m.  They  are  only 
permitted  to  see  visitors  in  the  school  parlour,  and  all  parcels  sent  to  them 
are  opened  by  the  school  authorities.  They  rise  daily  at  five  a.m.  in 
summer  and  half-past  five  a.m.in  winter,  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine  p.m.  They 
have  to  brush  and  clean  their  own  clothes,  and,  if  required,  take  it  in  turn 
to  wait  in  the  refectory,  where  the  meals  are  partaken  in  common,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent.  The  fare  conists  as  follows  for  each 
pupil ; — Breakfast — Coffee  and  milk  ; 7 oz.  bread  and  butter.  Dinner — 
Soup ; about  I lb.  meat,  or  on  fast  days  fish  and  eggs ; 7 oz.  bread ; 
vegetables;  a pint  of  beer.  Supper — Vegetables;  fruit  or  cheese;  3 oz. 
bread  and  butter,  and  another  pint  of  beer.  No  food  is  allowed  to  be  left 
over  from  meal  to  meal.  No  edibles  or  drinkables  are  to  be  introduced  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  and  of  all  games  of  chance  is  strictly 
interdicted.  Eesident  pupils  must  bring  with  them  the  following  articles  : — 

For  Sundays  and  Out-days. — A uniform  cap,  a frock-coat,  waistcoat 
and  trousers,  overcoat,  cravat. 

Foe  Working  Days. — A uniform  cap,  two  suits  of  flannels  for  winter, 
and  two  suits  of  canvass  for  summer  wear,  a pair  of  shoes  for  summer, 
two  pairs  of  wooden  sabots  for  winter  and  wet  weather,  one  pair  of  slippers 
for  indoor  wear.  Also  six  shirts,  six  towels,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  two 
aprons,  two  sheets,  two  blankets,  a pillow,  and  a six-feet  mattress.  Also 
two  pruning  hooks,  a pruning  knife,  a grafting  knife,  a spade,  a rake,  two 
hoes,  a nail  basket,  a hammer,  and  a metre  tape,  all  of  school  pattern. 
Books  and  drawing  materials  are  provided  at  the  pupils’  cost.  Due  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils.  Eoman 
Catholic  students  unite  in  prayer  mornings  and  evenings,  and  before  and 
after  each  meal,  and  attend  Mass  on  Sunday’s  and  fete-days.  Members  of 
other  churches  are  allowed  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  subject 
only  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  for  school  discipline.  A 
choral  society  has  been  formed  by  the  pupils,  and  a library  is  provided  for 
their  use.  The  punishments  for  misconduct  are  of  four  kinds.  1.  Eepri- 
mand.  2.  Deprivation  of  indulgencies.  3.  Public  censure.  4.  Temporary 
or  final  removal  from  the  school.  Final  removal  can  only  be  by  order  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  programme,  certain  open  courses  of  in- 
struction in  horticulture  are  held  annually  at  the  school,  which  can  be 
attended  by  any  person  entering  his  name  for  that  purpose.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  those  open  courses  are  conducted,  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  granted  to  those  attending  them,  are  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 


PRESERVATION  EXTRAORDINARY. — Every  one  knows  that  for  softening 
and  preserving  the  Skin,  cleansing  it  from  impurity,  and  thereby  ensuring  its  heal'hy 
action,  there  is  nothing  eqnal  to  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  Use  it  constantly,  and 
you  will  have  neither  irritable  skin  nor  a disfigurement  of  the  face  from  pimples  and 
blotches.  Refuse  all  other  Goal  Tar  Soaps,  which  are  but  worthless  imitations. — W.  V. 
WEIGHT  and  COMPANY,  42,  Southwark  Street. — [Advt.J 
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THE  rUEPLE  NUTMEG  APPLE. 

This  is  a comparatively  r.iilniowii  but  extremely  interesting  little  apple. 
It  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  Calvillo  Kouge  d’Automne,  as  also 
for  Mere  do  Menage,  but  is  unlike  either  of  those  varieties.  We 
adopt  the  name  I’urplo  Nutmeg  from  having  met  with  it  so  labelled,  but 
have  failed  to  find  any  authority  for  the  name.  The  tree  is  of  robust 
habit  and  bears  freely.  The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  ovate,  much 
fliiitoned,  very  prominently  ribbed,  the  ribs  forming  distinct  knobs  around 
the  eye,  -which  ia  then  slightly  depressed;  or  obscurely  ribbed,  the  ribs 
forming  a mere  puckering  round  the  eye,  which  is  then  even  with  the 
surface  or  raised  above  it.  Skin  very  glossy  and  wholly  of  a deep  bronzy 
crimson  colour  ; or  with  patches  and  stripes  of  yellow  and  deep  red  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  blackish  purple  on  the  other.  Stalk  of  medium  stoutness 
averaging  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  a slight  regular  hollow,  and  often 
surrounded  with  a large  patch  of  russet.  Eye  smallish,  always  closed, 
usually  even  with  the  knobbed  or  wrinkled  summit,  sometimes  raised 
above  in  the  form  of  a nipple.  Flesh  greenish,  crisp,  tender,  with  some- 
what of  a Eibston  flavour,  piquant  and  agreeable,  __ 

This  variety  has  good  table  and  culinary  qualities,  but  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree  in  the  later  summer 


our  gardens  and  orchards  arc  usually  located.  As  it  flowers  late  it  often 
escapes  the  spring  frosts  that  destroy  the  pear  and  plum  crops,  and  as  a 
comparatively  low  summer  temperature  suffices  for  the  ripening,  the  crop 
does  not  wholly  fail  even  in  a cold  wet  season.  Hut  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  apple  crop  in  a productive  season  is  enormous  ; and  in  a season  that 
gives  a poor  crop  we  expend  large  sums  on  the  importation  of  apples,  chiefly 
from  the  western  continent.  Between  British  and  American  apples  there 
is  usually  a considerable  difference  of  quality,  even  if — as  often  happens — the 
varieties  are  the  same.  The  American  apples  have  usually  a higher  colour, 
a more  tender  flesh,  and  a sweeter  flavour  than  those  grown  in  this  country. 
A well-grown  English  apple  is  indeed  a fine  fruit,  and  many  of  our  best 
sorts  attain  to  a higher  quality  hero  than  there ; hence  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  comparison  is  not  necessarily  “ odious.”  But  the  obvious  and 
constant  differences  are  of  some  importance.  The  American  apples  are  the 
products  of  summers  characterized  by  dryness  and  brightness.  The  trees 
flower  late,  owing  to  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter,  and  they 
produce  their  fruit  quickly,  owing  to  the  heat  and  constancy  of  the  summer, 
and  thus  the  high  colour,  the  tenderness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  sweetness 
of  flavour  are  fully  accounted  for.  The  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  in 
the  East  of  England,  where  the  rainfall  is  at  a minimum  and  the  sunshine 
at  a maximum,  the  apple  should  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  fruits, 
more  especially  in  districts  where  wheat  is  a staple  crop.  In  any  case  an 
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and  autumn  months,  the  abundance  of  the  fruits  and  their  striking  colours 
rendering  them  very  attractive.  It  is  in  use  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
For  samples  ©f  this  interesting  variety  we  are  indebted  to  Murray  Griffiths, 
Esq.,  Uamlet  Court,  Southend. 


APPLES. 

The  exhibition  of  a remarkably  fine  collection  of  apples  by  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Horsham,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  March  28, 
attracted  eonsideraVjle  attention.  Meeting  your  representative,  who  was 
taking  notes  of  them,  I asked  if  ho  would  refer  mo  to  any  recent  pajicr  on 
apple  growing  that  had  appeared  in  the  Magazine.  Ho  said  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  lhat  you  had  given  any  formal  essay  on  Iho  subject  within 
some  years  past,  and  suggcstiKl  to  mo  that  I might  find  some  agreeable 
occupation  in  reducing  to  writing  my  own  experiences  and  observations 
on  the  sulqect.  I thereupon  promised  to  supj)ly  a paper,  hoping  it  might 
prove  accejitable,  and  hero  it  is.  As  regards  Mr.  Foi'd’s  aj)i)los,  they  wore 
a remarkaldo  lot  for  the  time  of  year.  How  does  this  exhibilor  contrive 
from  year  to  year  to  bring  foith  boaulifiil  samples  long  after  what  is 
understood  to  bo  their  natural  season  P It  is  a ((uestion  of  great  interest 
and  irniiorta.nco. 

The  ajqilo  is  the  most  useful  of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  and  the  best 
ad:ipf(;d  for  our  peculiar  climate,  as  well  as  for  tho  deep  heavy  soils  on  whicli 


open,  breezy,  but  not  bleak  exposure,  is  to  bo  desired  for  an  apple  orchard. 
If  exposure  to  keen  blasts  is  to  be  avoided,  so  also  is  tie  moist  air  of  a 
sheltered  valley ; for  in  humid  situations  the  trees  often  do  not 
mature  their  growth  perfectly,  and  they  are  liable  to  injury  from 
late  spring  frosts  to  a much  greater  degree  than  trees  that  ai'e  somewh.at 
chocked  in  growth  by  the  drier  and  colder  air  of  a breezy  hill-side,  where, 
if  they  do  but  begin  tho  season  well,  however  late,  tho  summer  sunshine 
will  be  likely  to  enable  them  to  make  amends  for  lost  time,  and  produce 
fruit  of  good  (|uality  and  high  colour. 

For  all  general  puriioses,  tho  cultivation  of  the  apple  might  bo  disposed 
of  in  very  few  words.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  discover  tlio  best  twelve 
or  twenty  sorts,  and  equally  easy  to  secure  good  trees,  and  there  only 
remains  to  plant  them  in  good  soil  and  wait  for  tho  result.  And  in  Ui 
thousand  cases  that  might  be  solect<'d  at  haphazard  such  a rough  and 
ready  mode  of  procedure  would  1)0  found  to  bo  suflicient.  for  tho  product  ion 
of  a good  suj)ply  of  apples  proportioned  in  (lu.intit.y  to  the  s)>aeo  of  ground 
occui)ied  and  tho  characters  of  tho  sovc'ral  sorts.  But  such  a hasty  way 
of  disiiosing  of  the  sid>ject  would  suit  very  fi'w  readers,  and  1 must 
endeavour  t®  bo  circumstantial  and  adapt  iny  proposals  to  a variety  of 
ro(iuiromont,B  and  con<litions. 

Son,. — Tho  ajiplo  re(juires  a deep  strong  soil,  but  will  Ihrivti  on  maiiy 
light  soils  if  prudently  m.uiaged.  The  perfection  of  a soil  for  apple 
culture  is  a deep  fertile  loam,  woll  drained,  warm,  and  sloping  to  south  or 
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west.  Tho  climato  Ixniif'  fairly  good,  and  the  situation  somewhat  open, 
wo  mivy  expect  on  snch  a soil  to  produce  alt  the  more  delicate  hiihitc(l 
varieties  as  well  as  tho  more  robust  that  are  less  sensitive  as  to  particulars. 
Hut  on  a heavy  and  oven  a damp  clay  good  apples  may  )»o  grown.  In 
this  case  strong  standards  or  diffuse  hushes  on  free  slocks,  and  of  the  more 
robust  habited  varieties,  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  In  a sandy  or 
limestone  soil  standards  of  profitable  kinds  are  likely  to  fail,  but  dwarf 
bushes  and  espaliers  on  tho  raradiso  stock  may  prove  useful  if  a fair 
crust  of  top  soil  can  bo  provided  for  them,  because  by  occasional  lifting 
tho  roots  may  bo  kept  near  tho  surface,  and  it  will  not  bo  a dillicult 
matter  to  scrape  up  a little  fresh  soil  for  them  from  time  to  time.  Hut 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  establish  an  orchard  on  a sand  or  limestone  soil 
unless  there  is  a good  body  of  loam  on  the  surface,  for  tho  roots  of  the 
apple  tree  strike  deep,  and  as  wo  have  much  to  do  in  providing  food  for 
tho  crop  there  must  bo  something  in  the  nature  of  a moist,  fertile  soil  for 
them  to  range  in  to  obtain  what  they  require.  Nevertheless  so  accommo- 
dating is  the  apple  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  wherever  a good  cabbage 
can  be  grown  there  also  it  is  possible  to  grow  a good  apple,  and  given 
some  depth  of  soil  free  from  stagnant  water,  it  matters  but  little  what 
is  its  colour  or  character  for  apple  culture  of  some  sort  or  other. 

The  Choice  of  Trees  is  a matter  of  very  great  importance.  The 
amateur  may  be  advised  to  consider  for  a moment  tho  system  by  which 
our  markets  are  supplied  with  apples.  They  are  not  the  produce  of  pigmy 
trees  worked  on  starving  stocks  and  severely  pinched  and  pruned.  They  are 
the  produce  of  standards  and  free  bushes  grafted  on  vigorous  stocks, 
planted  in  good  soil,  and  never  pruned  or  pinched  at  any  time  after  being 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.  In  the  nursery  garden,  all  trees 
are  subjected  to  pruning  and  pinching  to  form  them  fairly,  because  in  their 
first  growth  from  the  graft  they  are  apt  to  run  up  too  fast  and  to  branch  irre- 
gularly. But  when  fairly  formed  and  planted  out  no  apple  tree  needs  any 
pruning  of  either  root  or  branch  to  enable  it  to  produce  fruit,  or  even  to  favour 
fruit  production.  So  much  for  the  apple  growing  that  is  made  to  pay.  In  the 
garden  the  case  is  altered ; the  trees  must  be  kept  within  bounds,  their 
fruiting  must  be  hastened,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  grow  many 
sorts  that  a cpmmercial  orchardist  would  not  look  at  because  of  their 
relative  unprofitableness.  Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the  question  of  stocks, 
of  which  there  are  many,  good  and  bad,  which  may  be  respectively 
described  as  “free  stocks”  and  “dwarfing  stocks.”  The  free  stocks  are 
needed  in  the  formation  of  great  standard  trees  and  large  free  bushes 
adapted  for  orchards.  The  dwarfing  stocks  are  used  for  espaliers  and 
bushes  adapted  for  gardens.  In  the  production  of  free  stocks  the  sowing 
of  seed  is  the  usual  plan,  and  the  young  plants  are  selected  for  their  rela- 
tive vigour  and  style  of  growth  for  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they 
are  required.  These  are  usually  called  “ crab  stocks.”  Of  the  dwarfing 
stocks,  as  remarked  above,  there  are  good  and  bad  sorts.  Some  are  known 
as  “English  Paradise,”  “French  Paradise,”  “ Doucin,”  “Crewkeine,”  &c. 
The  true  Paradise  is  an  Asiatic  species  of  apple,  of  a very  hardy 
nature  and  compact  growth,  flowering  late  and  producing  a pretty 
smallish  fruit  of  middling  quality.  This  being  employed  as  a 
stock,  is  grafted  with  suitable  sorts  of  apples,  and  ‘the  trees 
are  formed  into  bushes,  pyramids,  and  espaliers,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
soon  become  suitable  for  planting  in  gardens.  The  advantages  of  employing 
this  in  place  of  the  crab  or  free  stock  are  that  the  little  trees  come  into 
bearing  early,  make  only  a moderate  growth,  and  therefore  never  attain  to 
inconvenient  dimensions,  and  produce  fruit  of  the  very  finest  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  fairly  compete  with  trees  on  crab  stocks  when 
money  making  is  in  view.  To  fill  the  market  basket  we  must  have  large 
trees  and  restrict  the  plantation  to  a few  sorts  that  can  be  depended  on. 
The  dwarfing  stocks  suit  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  many  sorts  in  a 
restricted  space,  and  who  can  be  content  with  a few  fruits  of  each,  looking 
perhaps  to  a few  old  standard  trees  for  the  bulk  of  apples  required  for  the 
family  store. 

Apple  trees  are  planted  in  suchayariety  of  ways,  and  often  do  so  well  under 
adverse  circumstances,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  advisable  to  insist  on  a strict 
routine  of  proceeding.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  say  that  when  dotted 
about  on  an  open  space  of  ground — that  is  regularly  cropped  with  roots  and 
vegetables— their  roots  are  often  so  much  mutilated  that  the  trees  become 
diseased,  and  give  but  little  fruit.  It  is  observed  that  in  market  gardens 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  regularly  and  very  severely  cropped,  but 
this  is  a different  case.  In  the  small  garden,  where  the  trees  are  scattered 
“ all  over  the  shop,”  the  spade  is  plied  close  to  them  on  every  side,  and 
usually  the  knife  and  the  saw  are  made  to  contribute  above  ground  to  the 
mischief  effected  below  ground  by  the  spade.  We  see  such  trees  leaning 
over  all  sorts^of  ways,  and  their  heads  are  of  any  shape  or  no  shape  at  all, 
the  “casual”  pruner  thinking  that  pruning  and  mutilating  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  the  market  garden  the  trees  are  in  regular  rows,  with 
ample  spaces  between,  and  these  spaces  are  regularly  cropped  and  liberally 
manured,  and  the  trees  push  their  farthest  roots  into  the  rich  mellow 
ground,  and  thus  get  a little  extra  nourishment  to  help  them  swell  their 
heavy  crops.  Not  one  of  these  trees  is  injured  at  the  root  by  digging  all 
round  it  and  close  to  it  as  in  the  cottage  garden.  Not  one  is  “ lopped  ” or 
“topped”  or  touched  with  knife  or  saw,  for  the  man  who  grows  fruit  for 
market  does  not  prune  his  trees  at  all.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  be  in 
the  same  plight  as  we  often  find  the  owner  of  a small  garden ; that  is, 
having  trees  to  look  at,  and  no  apples  to  sell  or  to  eat. 

The  raising  of  apple  trees,  whether  by  grafting,  seeds,  or  otherwise,  is 
proper  nursery  work,  and  is  best  not  attempted  in  an  ordinary  garden. 
But  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  amuse  himself  by  raising  seedling  apples 
may  be  advised  to  sow  only  the  plumpest  pips  taken  from  apples  of  fine 
quality,  and  to  sow  these  in  large  boxes  in  a frame  or  in  a sheltered  border, 
where  they  will  be  under  constant  observation,  as  the  young  plants  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  must  have  sundry  other  little  attentions.  The 
grand  thing  is  to  get  them  into  fruit  within  a reasonable  time,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  too  much  time  allowed  for  this,  owing  to  erroneous 
notions  on  the  subject  of  ma,nagement.  Having  raised  and  fruited  many 
seedling  apples,  we  will  briefly  sketch  out  a plan  of  operations  for  the 
adventurous  amateur. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  pips  taken  from  apples  of  good  quality 
usually  produce  trees  that  are  worthless  for  their  fruit.  This  is  mistake 
No.  1.  Very  many  seedling  apples  are  as  good  as  their  parents;  some  are 
even  better ; and  some  are  certainly  worse.  Of  hybridizing  we  say  nothing. 
But  this  we  say  with  assurance  of  its  truth,  that  a very  considerable  per- 


centage of  seedling  apple  trees  will  be  like  l.h(fir  parents  in  all  essential 
particulars,  even  to  tho  size,  colour,  and  flavour  of  tho  fruit. 

Sow  tho  seed  in  autumn,  in  sanely  loam,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  putting 
tho  seed  six  inches  asunder.  A certain  number  will  “miss,”  but  tho 
misses  will  bo  few  if  reasonable  care  is  taken.  If  sown  in  boxes,  put  tho 
seeds  three  inches  apart  every  way,  and  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  a 
iraiiio.  In  the  ensuing  summer  transplant  them  during  showery  weather 
into  nursery  rows  in  a well-prepared  border  of  sandy  loam,  somewhat 
slioitoicd  but  (|uito  open  to  tho  sun.  ^J’hey  sliould  now  be  a foot  apart  every 
way.  'J'hose  sown  in  the  ojien  ground  may  be  left  one  whole  season  undis- 
turbed, and  then  should,  in  the  spring,  bo  transplanted  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  that  wore  started  in  boxes. 

It  is  the  custom  at  this  stage  to  pinch  back  all  side  shoots,  and  to  keep 
the  trees  close  together  to  compel  them  to  run  up,  and  to  encourage  a soft 
luxuiiant  giowth.  fihen  at  a certain  time  they  ax’e  lifted,  severedy  root- 
pruned  and  their  heads  shortened  in,  and  they  are  planted  out  for  I - uiting. 
These  violent  measures  are  against  nature,  and  they  do  but  ch  lay  instead 
of  hastening  the  production  of  fruit.  It  is  better  to  allow  each' plant  to 
grow  in  its  own  -way  from  the  very  first.  As  they  become  crowded,  lift 
with  care  as  many  as  need  to  bo  removed,  to  give  light  and  air  on  all  sides 
to  the  rest.  By  this  course  of  procedure  some  will  be  several  times  trans- 
planted and  some  will  remain  where  first  planted  out,  and  all  will  be 
furnished  with  shoots  from  the  base,  more  or  less.  In  from  four  to  seven 
years  the  entire  plantation  will  show  fruit,  unless,  indeed,  the  seasons  are 
adverse  or  the  conditions  unfavourable.  Some  will  produce  their  fruit  on 
short  side  spurs,  some  on  the  oldest  wood  without  spurs,  and  some  at  the 
very  tips  of  the  branches,  thus  showing  that  the  pruning  knife  may  post- 
pone, but  is  hardly  likely  to  favour  the  season  of  fruiting. 

Another  mode  of  raising  apple  trees  is  by  cuttings.  These  should 
be  prepared  from  ripe  shoots  of  the  season,  for  old  wood  will  but  rarely 
strike  roots.  The  month  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  insert  these,  and  a 
sheltered  position  should  be  chosen  for  them,  and  a bed  of  well-drained 
sandy  loam.  Eemove  from  each  young  shoot  all  the  buds  save  the  top- 
most two  or  three,  and  plant  them  firm  four  inches  deep  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  and  the  cuttings  six  inches  asunder.  These  should  all  be  trans- 
planted at  the  end  of  the  first  season  to  give  them  more  space,  and  then  it 
may  be  well  to  prune  them  judiciously  to  give  them  the  form  required  for 
future  usefulness.  It  is  impossible  to  make  trees  without  the  aid  of  the 
pruning  knife,  and  the  pruner  must  have  clearly  in  view  the  kind  of  tree 
that  is  desired,  or  that  the  subject  then  in  hand  is  best  adapted  for. 
Pruning  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  horticulture,  and  a man  should  know 
something  of  trees  and  their  ways  before  touching  any  tree  with  a knife, 
for  he  can  never  return  to  its  place  the  branch  he  has  removed  in  error, 
and  the  minutest  scrap  of  a tender  shoot  represents  nature’s  patient  work 
by  means  of  rain,  and  wind,  and  sunshine,  and  dew,  for  one  whole  year  in 
its  production.  A tree  is  a living  thing,  and  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
religiously. 

The  sorts  of  apples  differ  considerably  in  their  readiness  to  multiply 
by  cuttings.  Some,  as  the  burr-knot,  for  example  may  be  struck  as 
surely  as  currant  trees.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  trust  to  grafting 
for  apple  trees  of  named  sorts,  and  to  the  plumpest  of  the  pips  for 
seedlings.  As  for  the  seedlings  that  produce  poor  fruit,  they  can  be  turned 
to  account  by  grafting  them  with  good  sorts,  provided  they  are  healthy 
and  vigorous.  And  if  they  are  not  healthy  and  vigorous  they  should  be 
destroyed,  whatever  the  quality  of  their  fruit  may  be.  An  immense  amount 
of  harm  has  been  done  by  the  sale  of  apple  trees  grafted  on  weak  seedling 
stocks,  these  being  called  “dwarfing”  stocks,  because  destitute  of  proper 
vigour.  We  want  trees  that  will  grow,  even  if  they  do  not  become 
gigantic ; but  thousands  of  so-called  “ miniature  trees  ” will  not  grow  at 
all,  and  are  not  worth  the  ground  they  occupy.  It  is  the  employment  of 
stocks  raised  from  the  refuse  of  the  cider  press  that  is  chargeable  with 
this  mischief.  But  the  purchasers  of  the  tiny  trees  that  are  described  as 
bristling  with  flower  buds  ” aggravate  the  mischief  by  pinching,  pruning, 
and  otherwise  crushing  out  of  the  poor  things  what  little  life  there  may 
happen  to  be  in  them. 

Apple  trees  may  be  planted  in  a variety  of  ways  in  a garden.  A walk 
may  be  made  into  a beautiful  arcade  by  planting  trees  half-standard  high 
on  each  side  and  training  their  branches  over  a rough  trellis.  Or  a walk 
may  be  embellished  with  espalier  trees  on  each  side,  the  supports  for  which 
may  be  rough  stakes,  or  a cheap  fence  of  iron  hurdles  supplemented  with 
hazel  rods  where  required.  Standard  and  bush  trees  may  be  dotted  about 
on  a space  of  grass  with  great  advantage,  for  apple  trees  on  grass  flower 
later  than  those  in  open  ground,  and  are  therefore  the  more  safe  against 
spring  frosts ; and  it  suitable  sorts  are  chosen,  they  are  extremely  orna- 
inental  when  dotted  with  their  handsome  fruit.  But  when  planted  in  the 
kitchen  garden  they  should  be  in  regular  rows,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
together  in  a plantation,  to  prevent  mutilation  of  their  roots  and  injury 
to  their  heads  by  the  traffic  that  must  take  place  on  open  plots  of  ground. 
Many  a garden  that  is  disfigured  by  coniferous  trees  that  do  not  thrive 
might  be  rendered  beautiful  and  profitable  by  means  of  a few  apple  trees. 
When  in  its  noblest  form,  combining  size  and  health  with  age,  the  apple  is 
one  of  the  noblest  trees,  and  comes  near  to  the  oak  in  its  outlines  and 
general  complexion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  diseases,  and  it  is  really  remarkable  how 
trees  in  a really  bad  state  will  not  only  live  but  produce  fair  crops  of  fruit, 
as  though  evident  decrepitude  were  of  no  consequence.  But  the  healthy 
tree  pays  the  best,  and  in  truth  a healthy  apple  tree  of  a good  sort  is  the 
most  profitable  of  all  trees,  and  it  is  a matter  for  surprise  that  in  a country 
so  favourable  to  this  fruit  as  ours  is,  we  should  nevertheless  give  it  so  little 
attention,  that  we  customarily  depend  on  imported  fruit  to  keep  the  apple 
dumplings  going. 

Canker  and  moss  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  rootsof  the  trees  penetrating 
a cold  soil  holding  stagnant  moisture.  Draining  the  land  is  the  obvious 
preventive  to  a certain  extent,  but  no  amount  of  draining  or  ground 
management  will  prevent  canker  in  some  places.  But  there  is  another 
course  open  to  the  apple  grower,  and  it  is  to  recognize  that  young  trees  are 
cheap  and  soon  come  into  bearing  if  the  knife  is  kept  away  from  them, 
and  finally,  that  the  formation  of  a new  plantation  now  and  then 
will  allow  of  the  removal  to  the  woodshed  of  trees  that  have  gone  beyond  the 
stage  of  profitableness.  When  big  trees  have  sent  their  roots  into  a wet 
“ pan  ” of  ironstone  or  gravel  it  is  waste  of  time  to  attempt  their  recovery. 
It  is  better  to  plant  young  trees  on  a new  plot  of  ground  and  cut  down  the 
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old  ones  that  Lave  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  growth  of  moss  (or  more 
properly  lichen)  is  nsuallj''  the  result  of  surface  water,  which  the  cheapest 
open  channel  drains  would  remove,  and  dustings  of  lime  on  the  trees, 
combined  with  drainage  of  the  ground,  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the 
mossiness. 

The  one  great  plague  of  the  apple  tree  everywhere  is  the  American 
Blight  (Aphis  lanigera),  the  filthy  white  woolly  thing  that  makes  every 
crevice  of  the  tree  a running  sore,  and  that  makes  a hideous  brown  stain 
when  we  attempt  to  rub  it  away.  But  to  keep  down  this  dreadful  pest  is 
a question  of  labour  merely.  It  is  so  delicate  in  constitution  that  it  is  sure 
to  fail,  no  matter  how  we  may  assail  it,  and  hence  wherever  it  is  seen  to 
thrive  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  not  assailed  at  all,  but  is  allowed  to  run 
riot  in  its  own  horrid  way.  Some  years  ago  we  took  possession  of  an  orchard 
of  fine  old  trees  on  grass,  and  there  the  blight  was  so  abundant  that  the 
trees  appeared  as  if  promiscuously  and  plenteously  daubed  with  whitewa.sh, 
and  every  patch  of  white  covered  a running  sore.  We  made  a clean  sweep 
of  the  blight  at  once.  When  the  leaves  were  down  we  had  every  tree 
scrubbed  with  a hard  dandy  brush,  dipped  again  and  again  in  strong  brine. 
Our  theory  was  to  use  the  brine  hot,  but  this  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
ground  under  each  tree  was  covered  with  mats  and  sacks — whatever  rough 
stuff  we  could  find — to  prevent  destruction  of  the  grass  by  the  brine  splashed 
down,  and  these  coverings  were  moved  from  tree  to  tree  as  the  work  went 
on.  In  the  following  summer  little  patches  of  blight  appeared  in  places 
that  had  escaped  the  scrubbing,  and  these  were  dressed  with  the  Aphis 
Wash  manufactured  by  the  City  Soap  Company,  Milton  Street,  London. 
The  change  was  marvellous.  The  trees  produced  new  bronzy  glossy  bark 
in  places  where  they  had  been  all  gashed  and  bleeding  with  the  blight,  and 
from  many  an  old  stem  there  came  forth  young  shoots  that  within  three 
years  bore  fine  apples.  In  fact,  the  systematic  cleansing,  combined  with 
the  laying  down  of  three-inch  drain  pipes,  and  a few  other  little  improve- 
ments, renewed  the  youth  of  the  trees,  while  they  still  had  the  ripeness 
and  solidity  of  age  in  and  upon  them.  The  American  Blight,  like  other 
creatures,  has  its  fancies.  Many  sorts  of  apples  it  appears  not  to  touch,  as 
the  Golden  Pippin  for  example ; and  many  other  sorts  it  assails  as  if  bent 
on  their  destruction,  as  the  Hawthornden  for  example.  This  useful,  always 
fruitful,  but  quite  second-rate  variety,  is  an  especial  favourite  of  the  Aphis, 
but  it  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  scrubbing  with  brine,  or  with  Aphis 
Wash  or  Gishurst  Compound. 

Old  apple  trees  often  appear  diseased  and  worthless  because  they  have 
eaten  up  all  the  food  within  reach,  and  starvation  has  marked  them  for 
her  own.  It  is  well  to  consider  before  we  condemn  a tree  whether  it  may 
be  restored  to  health  and  fruitfulness  by  the  simple  and  cheap  process  of 
providing  it  with  food.  How  few  ever  think  of  manuring  fruit  trees,  and 
yet  how  enormous  must  be  the  quantities  of  the  alkalies  and  phosphates 
that  are  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  ripe  fruits  ! The  weak 
growth  and  the  small  fruit  of  an  old  tree  that  is  otherwise  healthy  will 
generally  indicate  that  the  best  medicine  for  it  (as  for  some  other  living 
creatures)  is  good  food  of  the  most  commonplace  character.  To 

refresh  an  old  tree  is  easy  enough.  Strip  the  turf  to  the  distance  of 
five  to  ten  feet  from  the  stem,  and  put  on  a coat  of  fat  dung  to 
take  its  place,  and  thereon  sow  grass  seeds.  You  will  soon  have 

a turf  again,  and  the  tree  will  have  some  nourishment.  The  next 
year^  dig  a trench  at  a distance  of,  say,  four  feet  from  the  stem ; 

let  it  be  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep;  take  away  all  the  old 

soil  and  fill  the  trench  with  a mixture  of  clay  and  fat  dung,  or  turfy 
loam,  or  whatever  else  may  be  handy  of  a nice,  kindly,  fertile  nature. 
The  roots  will  soon  run  in  the  fresh  stuff,  and  the  tree  will  return  thanks 
visibly-  almost  audibly.  Very  often  a soaking  of  the  ground  around  the 
tree  with  slush  from  the  farmyard  will  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable. 
And  very  often  in  the  remodelling  of  an  old  garden  the  fruit  trees  may  all 
be  refreshed  with  trenches  of  new  soil,  and  the  old  stuff  taken  out  may  be 
useful  in  the  formation  of  banks  and  rockeries,  and  for  such  other  purposes, 
for  what  gardeners  call  “ stuff  ” and  builders  call  “dirt  ” is  always  in  request 
where  work  is  in  progress. 

Pruning  may  appear  to  have  escaped  attention.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
except  in  the  formation  of  young  trees  and  the  routine  management  of 
espaliers  and  cordons,  apple  trees  do  not  requireany  pruning,  and  are  much 
better  without  it.  Dead  wood  may  be  out  out,  and  long  shoots  may  be 
shortened  back,  but  in  a run  of  years  he  will  have  most  fruit  who  prunes 
the  least,  and  a thriving  tree  should  never  see  the  pruning  knife. 

PoMA  Mitia. 


APPLES  AND  PEAKS 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Ford,  at  South  Kensington,  March  28. 

At  the  second  of  the  March  meetings  held  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Sidney  Eord,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  exhibited  a collection  of 
apples  and  pears  which  were  so  remarkably  good  that  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  obtain  their  names  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
The  whole  of  the  examjdes  were  in  such  a capital  condition  that  they  were 
remarkable  not  less  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  fruit  room  than  for  the  cultural  skill  bestowed  upon  their 
production.  The  names  of  the  respective  varieties  were  as  under. 

Apbles. 

Adam’s  Pearmain.—An  excellent  dessert  apple,  rich  in  flavour  and 
handsome  in  appearance. 

A/fridon.—Ono  of  the  most  productive  and  useful  of  culinary  fruits. 

Jkdfordshirc  Poundling.—A  culinary  variety  remarkable  for  its  produc- 
tiveness and  higli  quality. 

Blenheim  Orange.— WcU  known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  apples 
grown.  Mr.  Ford’s  samples  were  large  and  especially  well  coloured. 

_ Coclde  Pipyin.—A  long-keeping  and  richly-flavourod  dessert  apple  ■ it 
13  also  a capital  bearer. 

(Joronalion  Pippin.— A local  variety,  evidently  possessing  some  merit. 

Cornish  Odbjlower.-A  high-class  dessert  apple  for  supiilying  the  table 
from  the  end  ot  December  to  the  end  of  April ; but  unfortunately  the  tree 
IB  not  productive. 

(Jourl  oj  Wick.— A medium-sized,  but  handsome  and  productive  variety. 

Court  /Vndif  /'<««.— A dessert  apple  of  much  value  from  October  to 
March,  as  the  truit  combines  an  attractive  appearance  with  high  quality 
and  the  tree  is  a good  bearer.  01  jt 


Devonshire  Queen. — A cooking  apple  of  good  appearance. 

Dr.  Hogg.— A high-class  variety  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Ford,  and  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  a few  years  since.  The  fruits  are  of  largo 
size  and  handsome,  and  are  suitable  for  cooking  or  the  dessert.  It  has 
been  certificated  by  the  R.  II.  S.,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
apples  of  recent  introduction. 

Dutch  Mignonne. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  apples ; it  is 
large  in  size,  handsome,  and  of  good  quality,  and  even  in  unfavourable 
seasons  good  crops  are  usually  produced. 

Edmund  Jupjp. — A free-bearing  variety  of  good  appearance. 

Flower  of  Kent.— An  excellent  kitchen  apple  of  large  size  and  striking 
appearance ; the  tree  is  a good  bearer. 

Fearn’s  Pippin. — A handsome  apple  of  good  quality,  although  rather  too 
hard  in  the  flesh.  It  is  well  suited  for  dessert  and  cooking,  and  is  a capital 
bearer. 

Forge. — A free-bearing  variety  of  excellent  quality  for  the  kitchen. 

French  Crah. — A well-known  variety,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time 
it  may  be  keiit  in  good  condition. 

First  and  Last. — A good  culinary  apple,  in  season  from  September  to 
May.  It  is  of  good  quality  for  cooking,  and  useful  for  the  dessert. 

Golden  Nol. — A small  culinary  apple,  of  good  quality  and  remarkably 
productive. 

Golden  Reinette. — A small  and  richly-flavoured  dessert  apple. 

Hollandhury. — A large  and  handsome  cooking  apple,  of  excellent  quality; 
the  tree  is  a good  bearer. 

Holland  Pippin. — A large  and  good  culinary  variety. 

Huhhard’s  Pearmain. — A rather  small  dessert  apple,  of  rich  flavour,  and 
fairly  productive. 

Keddleston  Pippin. — A medium-sized  dessert  fruit,  possessing  a rich 
and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 

Lemon  Pippin. — One  of  the  best  of  the  dessert  apples,  the  fruits  of  good 
size  and  rich  in  flavour. 

Lady  Henniker. — A large  culinary  variety,  of  good  appearance  and 
quality. 

London  Pippin. — A well-known  and  productive  culinary  variety. 

Manchester  Pippin. — A little-known  apple  of  average  merit. 

Mannington’s  Pearmain. — A high-class  dessert  fruit  of  medium  size. 

Melon  Apple. — A large  American  dessert  variety,  tender  fleshed,  and  of 
good  quality. 

Margaret  Henrietta. — A distinct  apple  of  good  appearance  and  fair 
quality. 

New  Rock  Pippin. — A medium-sized  dessert  apple,  remarkable  for  its 
hardy  constitution  and  productiveness. 

Norfolk  Beefing. — A large  handsome  culinary  fruit  of  splendid  quality* 
keeping  well  far  into  the  spring. 

Northern  Greening. — A very  excellent  and  productive  cooking  variety. 

Pearson’s  Plate. — A small  dessert  fruit  of  good  appearance  and  rich 
flavour. 

Poor  Man’s  Profit. — A local  variety,  usually  shown  well  by  Mr.  Ford. 

Red  Streak.— A medium-sized  fruit  of  average  quality,  for  the  dessert  and 
for  culinary  purposes. 

Ribston  Pippin. — One  of  the  very  best  of  dessert  apples,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

Royal  Russet. — A valuable  variety  for  the  kitchen. 

Scarlet  Pearmain. — A handsome  and  productive  variety  of  excellent 
quality. 

Spanish  Pippin. — A little-grown  apple,  useful  in  its  season. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. — One  of  the  finest  of  the  Nonpareil  section ; the 
fruits  are  of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  high-class  quality,  and  the  tree 
is  a good  bearer. 

Treadcroft’ s Seedling. — Apparently  a local  variety  of  average  merit. 

Wellington. — One  of  the  best  known  and  highly  appreciated  and  most 
valuable  of  culinary  apples. 

Winter  Nonsuch. — A large  and  first-class  cooking  apple. 

Winter  Pearmain. — A productive  variety  of  fairly  good  quality ; useful 
for  cooking  and  the  dessert. 

Winter  Quoining. — A medium-sized  high-flavoured  fruit,  suitable  for  the 
dessert  and  for  culinary  purposes. 

Yorkshire  Greening. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  kitchen  apples,  com. 
bining  productiveness  with  high  quality  and  long  keeping. 

Pears. 

Bcurrd  Berclmans. — A handsome  pear,  turbinate  in  form  and  rich  in 
flavour. 

Beurrd  Ranee. — A large  richly-flavoured  pear  of  great  value  for  late  use. 

Bergamotte  d’Esperen. — A productive  and  excellent  late  variety. 

Jean  de  Witte. — A medium-sized  fruit  of  high  quality,  and  specially 
valuable  for  late  use. 

Olivier  de  Serres. — A medium-sized  pear,  rich  and  buttery ; one  of  the 
best  for  furnishing  late  supplies. 

Uvedale’s  SI.  Germain. — A largo  and  well-known  stowing  pear. 


THROAT  IRRITATION.— .SoronoHS  and  ilryncns,  (ioklin;;  and  irritation,  indneinp;  cough 
and  all'octinp  tlie  voice.  For  tlieso  syniptonm  nno  Kpim’s  Olycerine  .luiubes.  Glycerine,  In 
tliese  agreeable  confectionH,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glnuds  at  tlie  moment  tliey  are 
excited  liy  the  act  of  nucking,  bccomoH  actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxcH,  7Jd.  and 
iH.  lid.,  lalielled,  “James  Urns  and  Co.,  Ilonui'opatlilo  ChomiHts,  liondon."  A letter 
received  : “Gentlemen, — It  may,  |)eibapH,  interoHt  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
trial,  I have  found  your  Olycerine  .lujulicH  of  considerable  bcnetlt  (with  or  without 
medical  troalmont)  in  almost  nil  forms  of  tliroat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  tlie 
voice.— Yours  faitlifully,  Gordon  Hoi.mf.s,  L.R.C.1’.K.,  Henior  JTiyslclan  to  the 
Municipal  Tliroat  and  Kar  Inllrmary."— | Advt.  | 
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THK  ODYSSI'IY. 

As  ono  that  for  a woary  spaoo  has  lain 
Lulled  l)y  the  soiifr  of  Ciroo  and  hor  wino 
1h  (fardons  noar  tlio  palo  of  I’rosorpino, 

AVhoro  that  Almn  islo  forjfots  tho  main, 

And  only  tlio  low  lutes  of  lovo  complain. 

And  only  shadows  of  wan  lovers  pine. 

As  sueh  an  one  were  plad  to  know  tho  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  tho  larffc  air  again, 

So  gladly,  from  tho  songs  of  modern  speech 
Mon  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  fool  tho  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  tho  close  of  heavy  flowers. 

And  through  the  music  of  tho  languid  hours. 

They  hear  like  ocean  on  a western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 

Andrew  Lang. 


THE  HOUSE. 

In  many  respects  the  skylark  is  not  so  suitable  for  keeping  in  cages  as 
the  canary  and  some  other  birds  that  could  be  mentioned.  But  it  may  be 
successfully  kept  in  captivity  provided  it  has  a fair  amount  of  care  and 
attention.  In  commencing  to  keep  larks  in  cages,  a beginning  should  be 
made  with  young  birds,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  males  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  bright  yellowish  hue.  The  cages  ought,  as  a rule,  to 
ho  rather  plain  in  construction,  and  they  must  be  decidedly  roomy.  The 
smallest  dimensions  that  can  be  well  recommended  are  a length  and  height 
of  eighteen  inches  and  a width  of  twelve  inches.  The  receptacles  for 
food  and  water  shonld  be  fixed  outside  the  cage,  and  low  enough  for  the 
birds  to  reach  them  when  standing  upon  the  floor.  The  cage  must  also  be 
provided  with  a drawer  deep  enough  to  hold  sufficient  sand  for  the  birds  to 
dust  themselves  freely.  Perches  are  not  necessary,  but  a small  piece  of 
fresh  turf  should  be  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The  food  most  suit- 
able for  larks  under  confinement  is  a paste  made  with  bread  and  oatmeal 
soaked  in  milk,  with  the  addition  of  poppy  seed,  bruised  hemp,  bread 
crumbs,  and  an  abundance  of  green  food.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
ant’s  eggs,  and  a little  lean  meat  minced  up  very  fine  and  given  to  them 
occasionally  is  decidedly  beneficial. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Asters  rank  high  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  h alf -hardy  annuals 
and  are  full  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  aster  includes  several  divisions, 
the  most  striking  of  which  are  the  flat-petalled  refiexed  blooms,  the  in- 
curved kinds,  the  quilled  forms,  and  the  dwarf  or  miniature  forms,  which 
are  more  effective  in  pots  or  as  edgings  to  beds  than  the  taller  kinds.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  seed  of  all  kinds,  and  if  two  sowings  are  made,  one 
now  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  advantage  will  be  found  in 
a greatly-prolonged  autumn  bloom.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes 
under  glass,  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air  as  the  plants  grow,  and  when 
large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a cool  frame  or  under  hand- 
lights,  or  in  some  sheltered  spot  where  they  can  have  shade  and  protection 
until  thoroughly  established.  From  this  bed  they  may  be  lifted  at  the  end 
of  May  with  nice  balls  of  soil,  and  be  placed  either  in  pots  or  in  beds  as 
required.  For  an  ordinary  flower  bed  the  soil  should  be  dug  deeply,  and 
receive  a good  dressing  of  manure  ; into  this  the  plants  should  be  placed 
about  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  and  a beautiful  mass  of  flowers  will 
follow. 

Conservatory. — Bright  weather  will  necessitate  the  use  of  shading. 
Give  as  much  air  as  possible  all  day,  but  take  care  to  shut  up  early : this 
will  keep  the  plants  in  bloom  a considerable  time.  Hard-wooded  plants 
not  very  attractive  now  may  be  removed  to  cold  pits,  to  make  more  room 
for  Coronillas,  Cytisuses,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c.  Remove  Hyacinths 
as  they  lose  their  brightness,  and  if  to  be  kept  plunge  the  pots  in  a border 
facing  west,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  alternating  with  liquid 
manure,  till  the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay. 

Fig  Trees  should  have  the  young  shoots  stopped  at  the  fourth  leaf  and 
be  syringed  freely  to  help  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Strong  foreright 
shoots  to  be  stopped  back  to  five  buds. 

Greenhouse. — Prepare  at  once  to  harden  off  all  soft-wooded  plants 
intended  for  bedding  out  early.  Calceolarias  will  be  all  the  worse  for  bedding 
if  kept  under  glass  any  longer ; the  same  with  gazanias  and  zonal  pelar- 
goniums if  they  have  filled  three-inch  pots  with  roots.  A few  spare  lights 
or  old  frames  will  suffice  now  to  protect  them  at  night,  and  wh«re  few 
facilities  exist  a little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  provide  protection  by  means 
of  tiffany  or  varnished  calico.  In  repotting  specimen  hard-wooded  plants, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a vessel  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  day  before  shifting  : this  moistens  the  ball  through,  and  is  a 
great  help  to  the  plants  in  pushing  their  roots  into  the  new  material,  as 
once  well  moistened  the  old  ball  does  not  get  dry  again  at  this  time  of  year. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  may  have  clear  weak  liquid  manure  as 
soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell ; at  the  same  time  thin  the  crop,  and 
syringe  every  morning. 

Salsaft  requires  a piece  of  ground  deeply  trenched,  with  a good  bed  of 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  not  a particle  of  manure  in  the 
body  of  soil  above  it.  The  roots  strike  down  into  the  manure,  and  acquire 
a good  size  with  great  regularity,  and  the  quality  is  fine.  If  carelessly 
grown  they  become  forked  and  fibrous,  and  are  much  wasted  in  the  cooking, 
besides  being  of  inferior  flavour.  Sow  at  once  in  rows  one  foot  apart. 

Strawberries  ripening  to  have  less  water  and  plenty  of  light ; tem- 
perature not  lower  that  55  deg.  by  night,  or  higher  than  70  deg.  by  day. 
Remove  runners  on  plants  coming  into  fruit. 

Vines  in  the  late  houses  that  are  coming  into  bloom  should  not  be 
hpried  by  raising  the  temperature  unduly.  Much  mischief  is  inflicted  on 
vines  by  shutting  the  house  up  close  to  hasten  the  growth,  while  the  roots, 
being  in  outside  borders,  cannot  possibly  sustain  the  demands  upon  them 
of  the  expanding  leaves.  Forward  crops  may  still  require  thinning  of  the 
btinches,  and  if  so  forward  as  to  be  near  changing  colour  raise  the  heat  a 
trifle— say,  to  near  80  deg.  by  day,  and  65  deg.  by  night.  Pot  vines  in  free 
growth  now  should  be  shifted  if  necessary ; it  will  not  pay  to  starve  them. 
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THE  HOME  EARM. 

Both  lucerne  and  sainfoin  are  of  much  value  as  forage  crops,  the  last- 
named  being  tlio  liest  thing  of  its  class  for  limestone  and  chalk  soils.  In  the 
2uoduction  of  lirst-class  dairy  jiroduce,  lucerne  and  sainfoin  are  grand 
auxiliaries  that  may  not  bo  so  widely  understood  and  aiijireciatcd  as  they 
deserve  to  bo.  Lucerne  requires  a rich  strong  loam  that  contains  a rather 
lai  go  piojioition  of  calcareous  matter.  It  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  for 
exposed  uplands,  requiring  rather  a mild  climate.  It  should  be  well  done, 
or  loft  alone  ; for  as  it  should  stand  several  years,  a complete  craJication 
ot  weeds  is  essential  as  one  of  tho  preparations  for  the  crop.  About  tho 
middle  of  April  is  a good  time  to  sow.  'J’he  drills  should  he  shallow,  and 
range  from  twelve  inches  on  middling  land  to  fifteen  inches  asunder  on 
extra  strong  land.  The  seed  required  is  fifteen  to  twenty  iiounds  per  acre. 
It  may  be  cut  from  for  cows  and  horses  for  seven  years,  and  then  should  be 
broken  up  and  sown  with  turnips.  Sainfoin  requires  similar  treatment  to 
lucerne,  but  is  to  be  preferred  for  limestone  disti'icts.  It  is  usually  sown 
with  oats  or  barley,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  of  the  rough  seed  per  acre. 
The  land  should  be  thoroughly  clean  in  the  first  instance,  and  prepared  by 
deep  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring.  The  plant  will  yield  well  for  six  or 
seven  years  on  good  land,  and  should  then  be  broken  up  for  wheat  or 
turnips. 


i.iteatuw. 

<• 

TAc  Sixpenny  Books  illustrate  in  a remarkable  manner  the  inventiveness 
of  the  commercial  faculty.  We  might  have  thought  (and  did  think) 
that  all  possible  forms  of  cheap  literature  had  been  tried  in  turn,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Messrs.  Longman  to  devise  a new  form  and  to  render  it  an 
educative  and  refining  power  by  their  sixpenny  edition  of  Lady  Brassey’s 

Sunbeam.  Tne  latest  startler  of  the  series  is  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock’s 
edition  of  “ The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments”  filling  sixty-four  huge 
pages,  with  a shoal  of  pictures  by  artists  of  the  highest  eminence.  Bad 
books  can  exist  now  only  by  reason  of  their  badness,  for  the  price  can  be 
no  excuse  for  them. 

Glenavon  and  other  Poems.  By  Frederick  B.  Needham.  (Allen.) — 
It  is  delightful  to  be  taken  back  in  elegant,  and  sometimes  stirring,  verse 
to  the  days  of  real  romance,  when  the  spirit  and  incidents  of  chivalry  gave 
a flavour  to  human  life  very  different  to  what  the  soft  sentimentalism  of 
the  present  age  endows  it  with.  The  author  of  “Glenavon”  adopts  the 
telling  stanza  of  “ Childe  Harold,”  the  least  wearisome,  and  when  well 
handled  the  most  musical  and  satisfying  of  its  class,  as  from  Spenser  to 
Byron  we  have  ample  testimony.  The  famous  story  of  the  flight  of  Sir 
Kenelm  and  the  Lady  Margaret  acquires  a quite  new  interest  as  retold  by 
Mr.  Needham,  whom  we  heartily  thank  for  arousing  attention  to  the  glories 
of  the  days  of  old.  The  miscellaneous  poems  are  elegant,  healthy,  bright 
with  fresh  fancies,  and  rich  with  true  feeling.  The  “ Flower  Girl”  is  quite 
a gem,  and  there  are  several  that  appear  to  be  admirably  suited  for  setting 
to  music  as  songs. 

Atnateur  Work.  (Ward  and  Lock.) — Part  5,  for  April,  has  some  special 
attractions  for  amateur  gardeners.  There  is  a plate  containing  six  working 
plans  for  a greenhouse  and  potting'  shed,  and  these  may  be  trusted  for 
suitable  proportions  and  safe  working  to  enable  an  ingenious  amateur  to 
provide  ^ himself  with  a bit  of  useful  glass  at  a small  expense.  Other 
papers  in  the  number  are  devoted  to  gasfitting,  lathe  making,  electro- 
plating, woodworking,  modelling  in  clay,  filters,  bookshelves,  and  various 
novelties.  It  is  a capital  book  for  jieople  who  encourage  mechanical  fads 
and  fireside  industry. 

Beeton  s Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  Literature  and  Philosophy . (Ward  and 
Lock.)  Part^  6 carries  us  to  celibacy.  The  subjects  selected  are  more 
various  than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  kind.  For  example,  under  letter  C 
we  not  only  find  such  necessary  articles  as  cadmium,  Caen  stone,  calico 
printing,  camel,  and  candles,  but  there  are  serviceable  articles  on  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales,”  Solomon’s  Canticles,  the  qualities  and  jiowers  of 
a cardinal,  and  the  history  of  caricature.  This  book  will,  therefore,  be 
quite  a multum  in  parvo,  and  invaluable  for  purposes  of  reference. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  continuing  parts  of  Universal 
Instructor,  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Hallam’ s Literature  of  Europe, 
Land,  Sea,  and  Sky,  Beeton’ s Book  of  Poetry,  Rollin’ s Ancient  History,  Epochs 
and  Episodes  of  History,  Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy  Things,  Illustrated  History 
of  the  World,  Household  Medicine,  Popular  Scientific  Recreations,  Disraeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Family  Altar,  Sfc. 

Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine.  (Bogue.)— It  will  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  this 
delightful  monthly,  for  it  is  a perfect  model  of  a book  for  young  people, 
that  the  old  peojile  will  never  let  pass  without  taking  a peep  at  it.  Fiction 
and  fact,  fancy  and  fun,  mingle  in  its  charming  pages  in  a manner  so 
engaging  that  it  is  really  dangerous  to  touch  the  book  when  one  has  not 
time  to  read  it  through. 

Science  Gossip  (Bogue)  for  April  contains  a capital  squib  on  the 
evolutionary  doctrine  of  a donkey,  and  a heap  of  good  things  for  ramblers 
in  the  country. 

The  Antiquary  and  The  Bibliographer  for  April  are  exceptionally  good.  In 
the_  “Antiquary ” is  a most  interesting  paper  on  “Easter.”  In  the 
“ Bibliographer  ” an  important  paper  on  the  “ Lost  Works  of  the  Poet 
Spenser.” 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  a new  serial  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  hits  a 
necessary  nail  on  the  head.  It  treats  of  cricket,  football,  tennis,  riding, 
driving,  and  all  the  round  of  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes  in  the  most 
ample  and  able  manner. 

The  Welcoine  (Partridge  and  Co.)  is  always  welcome  for)  its  cheerful 
variety,  solidity,  and  usefulness.  The  April  part  contains  the  usual  array 
of  beautiful  engravings,  besides  portraits  of  Dr.  Blumenau,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  Bishop  J.  W.  Hood,  Rev.  R.  Tabraham,  and  Rev.  Nayaran 
Sheshadei. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  (Bemrose.) — The 
April  part  contains  a pretty  picture  ol'  anew  Orlando  and  a symjiathetic 
Rosalind,  carving  by  concert  on  the  stem  of  a beech  letters  for  mutual 
remembrance.  The  sketches  of  travel,  and  essays  on  domestic  manage- 
ment are  admirable,  and  the  stories  and  fashions  furnish  abundant  enter- 
tainment for  the  ladies  of  the  household. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  LILY. 

The  noblo  Doryanthes  Palmeri,  sent  up  from  Kew  to  a recent 
meeting  of  tlie  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  fiaa  revived  the 
interest  originally  felt  in  connexion  with  this  plant,  as  also  of  the 
older  species,  D.  excelsa.  These  magnificent  amaryllids  may  be  likened 
to  lilies  for  their  flowers  and  to  palms  for  their  gi'owth.  Happily,  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suffices  for  them,  but  they 
require  ample  space  for  their  spreading  leaves  and  gigantic  flower 
spikes,  which  rise  to  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  D.  excelsa  was 
figured  in  our  issue  for  August  27,  1870,  and  D.  Palmeri  in  that  for 
April  3,  1875.  The  last-named  is  now  flowering  finely  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  ; the  leaves  average  five  feet  in  length,  and  the 
spike  is  twelve  feet  high.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  older  species. 
The  figures  now  reproduced  are  not  only  accurate,  but  suggestive  of 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a rich  crimson-red  shading  to 
white  in  the  centre. 


CiljiWttons  ank  iilettmgs. 

EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLOEAL 
AND  FEUIT  COMMITTEES,  Apeil  11. 

Owing  to  the  holidays,  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  miscellaneous  collections 
were  less  numerous  than  usual.  Chief  amongst  the  latter  were  the  groups 
of  rhododendrons  and  pot  reses  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  the  amaryllis 
and  orchids  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  the  daffodils  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden,  the  tulips  and  narcissi  from  Captain  Patton,  and  the  cut  roses 
from  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company. 

The  roses  staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead, 
consisted  of  about  two  dozen  superbly-flowered  half-specimens,  and  formed 
a very  attractive  bank.  The  leading  varieties  represented  were  John 
Hopper,  Abel  Grand,  Glory  of  Waltham,  General  Jacqueminot,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Eubens,  and  Duchesse  de  Caylus.  The  rhododendrons  consisted 
exclusively  of  hardy  varieties,  and  produced  a rich  display  of  colour.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  the  firm.  A medal  of  like  value  was 


DORYANTHES  PALMERI.  (Ci.uSTER  ot  FLOWERS,  natural  size. 


Epping  Forest.— The  City  Presg  makes  loud  complaint  against 
the  felling  of  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  forest.  We  have  several 
times  made  note  of  this  matter,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that 
the  work  was  needful,  and  will  be  justified  in  time,  although  for  the 
fjrcsent  it  may  tempt  many  to  talk  of  vandalism.  In  many  parts  of 
the  forest  there  are  the  materials  for  the  making  of  magnificent 
timber,  but  the  overgrown  thickets  arrest  progress,  and  must  be 
judiciously  thinned  if  the  most  promising  trees  arc  to  1)0  allowed  a 
reasonable  chance  of  free  growth  for  the  advantage  of  future  ages. 
'J'he  proposal  wo  made  in  oui'  issue  of  the  8th  (p.  170),  to  the  eJlect  that 
'J'emijle  Bar  might  with  propriety  be  restored  as  a memorial  gateway, 
is  in  part  adopted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  J’oyntcr,  who  in  the  Tim, C8  of  the  10th 
jirotests  against  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  an  obelisk. 


awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  King  Street,  Coveiit  G.arden,  for 
their  largo,  interesting,  and  attractive  collection  of  daffodiks,  in  which 
were  a considerablo  miniber  of  the  newer  forms  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 
Captain  Patton,  Alpha  House,  Alpha  Eoad,  St.  John’s  Wood,  exhibited  very 
attractive  collections  of  tulips  and  narcissi,  tho  former  comprising  the 
majority  of  the  finest  varieties  at  present  in  commerce. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  a sjdendid  bank  of  amaryllis,  orchids, 
nndfinofoliageplants,  and  was  awarded  tho  silver  Itauksian  medal.  Amongat 
tho  orchids  were  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Odonfoglossum  voxillarium,  the 
brilliantly-coloured  Masdovallia  Voitchiana,  and  several  supi'rb  forms  of 
OdontogloBSum  Alexandra'.  The  amaryllis  included  exeelleut  (>xam]>los  of 
Dr.  Mastora  ami  otlier  fino  kinds.  Amongst  llie  plants  with  ornaimmlal 
leafaga  was  Ara,lia  regina,  a boauliful  species  of  small  growth  willi  digitalo 
leaves,  and  admirably  adapted  for  tho  decoration  of  the  drawing  room  and 
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tho  dinner  table.  The  contributions  of  the  Cranston  NurEory  Company, 
Hereford,  comprised  excellent  boxes  of  blooms  of  Mar^cLal  Niel  and 
Niphetos,  two  of  tho  most  valuable  of  tho  roses  specially  suited  for  cultiva- 
tion under  glass,  several  boxes  of  tea-scented  roses,  including  Ked  Safrano, 
a charming  variety  with  rosy  red  flowers,  and  a stand  of  cut  flowers  of 
Hoya  globulosa,  a charming  species  with  cream-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  A. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  It.  S.  Jlolford,  Esq.,  Weston  JSirt,  exhibited  a 
handful  of  blooms  of  a bright  rosy  rod  sport  from  Mario  Van  Koutto,  which 
if  permanent  will  possess  much  value.  ’ 

Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  spathes  of  the  white 
and  yellow  callas,  a large  bouquet  of  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens 
and  Agathsoa  ceolestis,  and  a stand  of  remarkably  good  double  cinerarias 
Tho  cinerarias  staged  were  Thoebe,  deep  rose  and  white ; Ada,  deep  blue  • 
Sophia,  magenta-purple,  a very  rich  shade  of  colour ; Kate,  white  tipped 
with  rose-pink,  very  pleasing;  Mary,  bright  rose;  Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  bnght 
blue.  The  whole  of  the  varieties  have  largo  and  remarkably  double  flowers. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  exhibited  a very  pleasing  group  of 
primroses  and  fancy  polyanthuses.  ^ 

Mr.  Lyon,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley,  staged  a large  basket  of  exceedino-lv 
well-grown  examples  of  Miles’s  Spiral  Mignonette,  for  which  he  was  voted 
a cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Green,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  sent  a 
specimen  of  Orchis  tephrosanthus,  a pretty  species  with  rosy  flowers  • a cut 
spike  of  Canna  Ehemanni,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  group,  and  a splendid 
spike  of  lelopea  speciosissima,  the  “Waratah”  of  New  Holland,  which  is 
not  often  seen  m bloom  in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  of  a deep  coral- 
red,  and  form  a very  handsome  spike.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asyltwn,  staged,  under  the  name  of  Prooress  a 
cun^sly -coloured  coleus,  the  leaves  sprinkled  red,  green,  and  cream y”yelloV 
Mr.  Parker  Tooting,  exhibited  baskets  of  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea  and 
M.  crassiioha  media,  wliicli  have  bright  rose  and  pink  flowers  respectively 
and  are  two  of  the  most  useful  of  the  spring-flowering  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  m cultivation. 

The  subjerfs  before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant.  Mr.  Barron  sent  from  Chiswick  good  examples  of  Norfolk  Bearer, 
Norfolk  Coleman,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Bother  Eisen,  and  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  apples.  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  Directeur  Alphand,  a large  fruit 
handsome  in  appearance  and  fairly  good  in  quality  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for 
Rhododendron  Fosterianum.—A  splendid  greenhouse  form  ; the  flowers 
pure  white,  very  fragrant,  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  R.  Veit  chi,  but 
much  larger  and  stouter  in  substance. 

To  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for 
Anthimum  Scherzerianum  TFoodtridgei.— A superb  variety ; the  spathes 
measuring  five  and  a half  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a half  inches  in 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  any  other  known  form. 
Xo  JVlr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  JiOwer  Norwood,  for 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Jamesiana. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  variety;  the  sepah 
and  petals  very  broad  and  stout,  and  of  a rich  pink  colour  marked  wit! 
purple  at  the  tips  ; the  labellum  very  deep  purple,  the  upper  portion  whitf 
on  the  outside  and  bright  yellow  within. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

_ Verbena  Stars  and  Stripes.— A striking  variety,  the  flowers  of  extra 
size,  and  of  a deep  rose  colour,  boldly  striped  with  white. 

To  Mr.  Fagg,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Deare,  Englefield  Green 
Egham,  for  _ ’ 

Dendrobium  macrophyllutn  Deari.—A  pure  white  and  charming  variety 
of  this  well-known  species.  ^ 

To  Mr.  R.  Dean  for 

Primula  latifolia. — A lovely  species,  with  rich  rosy  purple  flowers. 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— SPRING  EXHIBITION,  April  4. 

The  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  the 
above  date,  was  remarkably  successful,  for,  owing  to  the  eminently  favourable 
weather,  there  was  a large  display  of  ornamental  plants,  amongst  which 
the  orchids  were  prominent,  and  a good  attendance  of  visitors 

Wilhams,  gardener  to 

G.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Whalley  Range,  and  Oscar  Schneider,  Esq.,  both  of  whom 
contributed  excellent  groups.  Amongst  other  orchids  shown  by  these  two 
exhibitors  were  Dendrobrium  fimbriatum  oculatum,  a fine  variety  of  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  golden  dendrobes,  furnished  with  upwards 
of  twenty  splendidly-developed  racemes ; D.  nobile,  a glorious  mass  of 
flowers;  p.  densiflorum,  well  flowered  and  striking  in  appearance; 
D.  thyrsiflorum,  a well-known  and  exceedingly  beautiful  yellow-flowered 
species;  D.  lituiflorum,  a species  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  rosy 
purple  flowers  ; Oncidium  cucullatum.  a pleasing  species  with  rose  and 
purple  flowers ; O.  fuscatum,  bearing  purplish  flowers ;‘  O.  serratum,  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  its  flower  spikes  ; Odontoglossum  Alexandne, 
loo  well  known  for  its  beauty  to  need  comment;  O.  Halli,  a striking 
species,  the  flowers  yellow  and  crimson;  O.  triumphans,  bearing  flowers 
richly  marked  with  maroon  on  a yellow  ground;  O.  cirrhosum,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  odontoglots;  _0.  phalsenopsis,  a species  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  Masdevallia  Lindeni.  Dr.  Ainsworth  contributed  good 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
the^exandrse  type,  and  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum. 

Rhododendrons  requiring  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  or  the  warmth 
of  the  temperate  house  were  exceedingly  well  represented,  and  amongst 
severs,!  forms  of  great  merit.  Mr.  J.  Marson,  WarringtL 
exhibited  an  excellent  specimen  of  R.  Veitchianum,  a species  bearing  lar^ 
pure  white  flowers,  but  rather  ungainly  in  habit.  Mrs.  Tootal,  of  Weaste 
conHibuted  cut  specimens  of  the  orange-coloured  R.  javanicum  ; Messrs! 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  of  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  exhibited  a fine 
group  of  hybrid  rhododendrons,  in  which  were  well-flowered  examples  of  R 
S"ivlo^  ^ of  Edinburgh,  R.  Princess  Royal,  a^d 

f •^®'““ock,  Lily  Nursery,  Dersingham,  Norfolk  con 

tnbuted  numerous  examples  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  some  groU  in  sma  Ipots 
in  the  usual  way  and  some  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  such  as  were  eSted 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  last  year.  ^ 

subjects  of  a more  miscellaneous  character  was  a coUection  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  of  LiVerpool) 


which  included  good  specimens  of  Choisya  ternata,  a shrub  well  deserving 
to  bo  generally  grown,  for  it  is  so  hardy  in  constitution  as  to  require 

“ /'"T  ^ery  sweet  scented  ; and  of  tho 

recent  y-introduced  Anthurium  Androanum.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
contributed  an  attractive  display  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  auriculas,  poly- 
anthuses, pelargoniums,  and  cinerarias ; tho  latter  comprised  double  and 
single  flowers,  and  admirably  represented  the  excellent  strains  at  Swanley. 
Iho  Cranston  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  contributed  the  charming 
Hoya  globulosa,  which  they  have  recently  intreduccd.  From  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  and  I’ait  came  a rich  display  of  hyacinths,  in  which  tho 
spikes  were  remarkable  for  their  superb  development.  Messrs  .J  Berry 
and  Son,  Moss  Side,  contributed  azaleas,  Mr.  Walkden,  Sale,  sent  pansies. 


DORYANTHES  PALMER!. 
(Portion  of  Flower-spike,  reduced.) 


AM  George,  of  Putney  Heath,  staged  a stand  of  blooms  of  his  new 
abutilons,  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions  heJd  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

^ silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray  for 
their  collection  of  rhododendrons.  First-class  cultural  certificates  were 
granted  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  for  cinerarias  and  other  subjects  • to 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  • to  Mr.' T. 
Jannock  for  lily  of  the  valley;  to  G.  Blair,  Esq.,  for  cinerarias;  to  Mr! 
bchneider  for  orchids.  First-class  commendations  were  voted  to  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  for  hyacinths ; to  Mr.  J.  Marson  for  Rhodo- 

Mr.  T.  Walkden  for  pansies.  First-class 
certificates  were  granted  to  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company  for  Hoya 
globulosa  and  to  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray  for  Rhododendron  Lady 
flowers^^^*^^^^^***”^'  ^ very  beautiful  variety  bearing  large  pure  white 
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f 

SCABIOUS. 

Without  in  any  way  depreciating  any  other  of  our  hardy  flowers,  I may 
safely  say  that  the  scabious  form  a group  of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
autumn-flowering  subjects  that  can  bo  readily  raised  from  seed.  They  are 
so  easily  managed  that  the  only  wonder  is  we  do  not  more  frequently  sec 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  rather  old-fashioned;  however 
that  may  be,  those  who  have  little  convenience  for  raising  tender  flowers 
may  be  advised  to  grow  them,  as  they  are  useful  for  flower  beds  and  for  the 
mixed  border,  as  well  as  for  pots.  Those  who  require  large  quantities  of 
cut  flower’s  should  grow  them  in  a place  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
variety  of  colours  in  the  scabious  is  net  one  of  their  least  important  merits. 
Many  of  the  colours  are  clear  and  bright,  and  those  with  dark  shades  are 
almost  alone  in  their  beauty ; the  seed  must  be  sown  at  once,  and  the  best 
place  for  it  is  a warm  border  where  the  soil  is  fairly  fine  and  rich.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  one  inch  deep,  and  the  drills  be  six  inches 
apart.  Thin  sowing  is  necessary,  because  the  plants  grow  quickly  to  a good 
size,  and  if  they  are  crowded  in  the  seed  drill  they  will  be  much  weakened. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  thin  out  the  plants,  if  it  is  found  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  ciowded.  About  the  middle  of  June  they  should  be 
large  enough  for  planting.  They  are  suitable  for  a bed  or  a mixed  border, 
and  where  they  are  to  flower  five  plants  six  inches  apart  each  way  will  make 
a nice  clump.  The  same  distance  will  do  if  they  are  to  have  a bed  to  them- 
selves. Scabiosa  major  compacia  is  the  variety  most  grown  in  pots,  as  it  is  of 
a dwarf,  bushy  habit,  but  except  that  they  are  useful  for  mingling  with 
other  flowers  I do  not  consider  the  scabious  a particularly  striking  plant  in 
pots.  The  strains  from  which  seed  is  received  from  Germany  are  remark- 
ably good.  They  send  us  two  distinct  types,  the  large-flowered  and  the 
dwarf,  and  seed  is  offered  of  each  by  the  English  seedsmen  in  collections  of 
six  or  eight  colours.  J • M. 

MAGNOLIA.  CONSPICUA. 

A large  specimen  of  this  magnolia  which  we  have  here  trained  on  an 
east  wall  has  flowered  better  this  season  than  in  any  year  since  1877.  The 
estimated  number  of  flowers  that  year  was  2,300,  and  this  year  they  have 
increased  to  about  2,700.  They  have  not  all  been  open  at  one  time,  but  the 
flowering  season  extends  over  a period  of  three  weeks.  A valuable  feature 
of  this  tree  consists  in  it  always  producing  a good  many  flowers,  although 
not  so  many  every  successive  year  as  here  mentioned.  J.  C.  C. 

CINEEAEIAS  EEOM  SEED. 

It  is  rather  tantalizing  to  read  in  the  reports  of  the  London  and  other 
flower  shows  of  the  superior  strains  of  cinerarias  exhibited.  Seed  is  in 
many  cases  offered  for  sale  as  being  the  preduce  of  one  *r  other  of  these 
particular  strains,  but  the  plants  raised  from  it,  when  grown  and  bloomed, 
bear  flowers  of  very  inferior  quality.  Certainly  the  flowers  are  not  so  good 
as  we  might  expect  after  reading  what  has  been  written  respecting  the 
strains.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reports  are  untrue,  but  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  seed  saved  from  good 
strains  is  sent  out  to  the  general  body  of  customers.  A favoured  few  no 
doubt  obtain  the  correct  thing.  I called  upon  several  gardening  friends 
last  week,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  cinerarias  raised  from  seed 
received  direct  from  London  and  other  seedsmen  were  complete  rubbish. 
In  my  own  case,  I hadseed  from  two  different  sources  ; one  strain  was  of  very 
fair  quality,  but  the  other  was  so  indifferent  that  I had  to  throw  the 
plants  away  as  fast  as  they  came  into  flower.  I was  ashamed  to  let  any 
stranger  see  that  I had  devoted  money,  time,  and  space  upon  such  rubbish. 
I am  seriously  thinking  of  going  back  to  the  cultivation  of  named  varieties, 
for  that  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  to  do  to  prevent  disappointment  in 
future.  J-  C.  Clarke. 


VEEMILION  BEILLIANT  TULIP. 

Having  seen  this  recommended  as  a grand  thing  for  the  garden,  and 
having  also  seen  it  in  pots  at  the  spring  shows,  I “ went  in  ” for  a lot  last 
autumn,  and  planted  them  in  a succession  of  large  clumps  in  a border  in 
which  the  Ajax  daffodils  or  Lent  lilies  are  very  strong.  To  my  surprise  they 
both  flowered  at  the  same  time,  and  very  resplendent  was  the  effect,  although 
I intended  the  tulips  to  succeed  and  not  to  run  with  the  daffodils.  They 
came  up  very  short  and  flowered  well,  and  when  there  were  aVjOut  a 
thousand  or  so,  and  as  many  golden  trumpets  in  the  border,  we  were  very 
grand.  But  our  grandeur  is  not  over  yet.  XXX. 


tolies  to  <®iutits. 

< 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  B. — Your  flower  came  to  hand  completely  smashed, 
as  often  happens  when  paper  boxes  are  used.  It  appears  to  be  Gardenia 
intermedia.  H.  Bromley. — 1.  Stauntonia  hexaphylla;  2.  Sarmienta 
repens ; 3.  Olearia  pannosa.  E.  H.  H. — Acacia  holosericea. 

Everlastings. — W.  C. — Tours  is  the  common  sand  everlasting,  Gnapha- 
lium  arenarium,  in  its  natural  colour.  It  is  a hardy  perennial  plant, 
rising  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  the  one  from  which  is  derived  a very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  immortelles  that  are  so  largely  used  in 
France  in  the  decoration  of  graves.  Tour  kind  words  are  appreciated. 

Books.— C.W.  M.— In  Thomson’s  “ Treatise  on  the  Grape  Vine,”  pub- 
lished by  Blackwood,  price  5s.,  there  is  a good  chapter  on  the  fruiting  of 
vines  in  pots,  and  the  whole  subject  of  grape-vine  culture  is  treated  in  a 
comprehensive  and  masterly  manner.  W.  Eoper. — The  latest  edition  of 
Paul’s  “ Eose  Garden  ” is  the  eighth,  published  by  Kent  and  Co.,  1881.  The 
work  of  M.  E.  De  Puydt  is  entitled  “Les  Orchidees;”  the  publisher  is 
Eothschild,  13,  Eue  des  Sts.-Peres,  Paris.  The  principal  illustrations  are 
in  colours.  Andrews  on  “ Geraniums  ” is  a good  monog^ph,  obtainable  only 
by  hunting  for  it  amongst  the  second-hand  booksellers.  Our  copy  is  dated 
1805.  J.  H.  E. — “ Amateur’s  Eose  Book  ” and  ” Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,” 
both  published  by  Groom  bridge,  price  6s.  The  other  book  has  been  out  of 
print  some  years,  and  usually  sells  for  more  than  published  price.  We  fear 
a complete  set  of  ” Garden  Oracle  ” is  not  to  be  had,  but  you  can  make  a 
beginning  by  ordering  all  that  can  be  had. 


©Jjituarg. 


On  the  9th  inst.,  at  Birchington-on-Sea,  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  the 
“ pictorial  poet  and  poetic  painter.”  He  was  born  in  1828. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  at  Ackleton,  Mr.  John  Jardine,  of  Thorlieshope.  The 
grapes  and  other  products  of  the  gardens  at  Ackleton,  so  admirably 
grown  by  Mr.  Dickson,  have  long  since  made  the  place  famous  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture. 


Mrs.  Eamsbotham  says  her  married  sister  has  considerably  improved 
the  garden  of  her  new  house  at  Kensington,  by  introducing  a number  of 
shrubs  of  the  Anonymous,  which  shrub,  Mrs.  E.  thinks,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
evergreens  in  existence. — Punch. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  filing. 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  &c. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— fAnvT.] 

LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE.  Have  it  in  your  houses,  and  use  no  other.  This 
is  the  true  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious  SicknesSj  having  peculiar 
and  exclusive  merits.  For  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fraudulent  imitations  I have 
again  obtained  a perpetual  injunction, with  costs,  against  the  defendant.  Observe.the  genuine 
has  my  name  and  trade  mark  on  a buff-coloured  wrapper.  118,  Holborn,  Louden.— [Adtt.] 


WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING  GOULD  BE 
AVOIDED  IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW  HOW. 

IT  is  often  remarked  how  many  more  people  that 
formerly  complain  of  feeling  unwell.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  a greater  amount  of  contagious  disease 
afloat,  for  there  is  proof  that  the  extent  and 
strength  of  such  are  far  less  than  of  yore,  because 
of  better  sanitary  arrangements  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  other  matters.  The  enormous 
prevalence  cannot  be  doubted  of  pains  in  the  back, 
side,  and  chest,  enervated  and  languid  feelings,  with 
0SS  of  energy  ; distress  and  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
with  often  a sense  of  deadly  faintness  at  its  pit, 
which  eating  does  not  stay  ; sick  headache  ; so 
called  biliousness,  unpleasant  breath  ; a sense  of 
weariness  when  rising  in  the  morning,  with  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite or  non-enjoyment  of  food.  These  are  but  the 
mildest  effects  of  “ feeling  unwell,”  and  yet  how 
great  is  the  distress  and  suffering,  with  hindrance 
to  Vmsincss  and  pleasure,  they  give  rise  to ! The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek  : it  has  in  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  which  have  become  impaired  to 
the  distress  of  nearly  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body.  Assuredly  could  the  stomach  always  bo  kept 
in  well-regulated  condition  through  life,  it  would 
tend  to  far  greater  longevity  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  stomach  is  a wheel  within  wheels,  and  just 
as  an  erratic  tendency  on  the  part  of  a small  but 
still  important  wheel  of  a clock  loads  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  its  whole  function  as  a timokooper, 
so  docs  the  failure  of  so  important  a wheel  as  the 


digestive  organs  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  throw,  by  their  impaired  vigour  or  inaction, 
all  the  parts  depending  on  them — and  they  are 
Legion — out  of  gear.  Just  as  the  wheel  of  the  clock 
will  require  to  be  adjusted  that  accurate  time  may 
be  kept,  so  must  the  impaired  organs  of  the 
stomach  be  restored  to  their  original  vigour.  Diges- 
tion must  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  flow  and 
strength  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  “ Seigel’s 
Curative  Syrup  ” will  effectually  do.  It  will  im- 
part strength  to  the  stomach,  invigorate  the  liver, 
and  impart  tone  to  the  bowels,  to  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  life  and  health  of  all  who  use  it,  and 
that  it  is  so  may  be  tested  by  a perusal  of  the 
testimonials  in  an  Almanack,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  any  applicant  by  the 
proprietors,  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  21,  Farringdon 
Road,  London,  E.O.  The  Syrup  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist  or  medicine  vendor.  Read  the 
following  : 


Waterloo  House,  London  Stile,  Chiswick, 
February  17,  1882. 

Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Seigel’s  Syrup.  For  years  I had  been  suffering 
from  bilious  attacks,  which  began  with  giddiness, 
then  a mist  would  come  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
should  not  bo  able  to  recognize  any  one  or  anything 
at  the  distance  of  a yard  or  two  from  my  face. 
This  would  bo  followed  by  excessive  trembling  of 
my  knees,  so  that  I could  not  stand  without  sup- 


port, after  which  a severe  headache  would  occur, 
lasting  often  two  or  three  days.  I have  tried 
various  remedies  for  these  distressing  symptoms, 
but  until  I tried  Seigel’s  Syrup  I bad  no  relief — 
since  then  I have  had  excellent  health  in  every 
respect,  and  if  ever  I feel  a headache  coming  on  I 
take  one  dose  of  the  Syrup,  which  arrests  it. 

Hoping  that  this  testimonial  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  others  (who  suffer  as  I used)  to  try 
the  Syrup,  as  I feel  sure  they  will  receive  speedy 
benefit  and  ultimately  be  cured,  I beg  to  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  H.  Horton. 


St.  Mary’s  Street,  Peterborough, 
November  29,  1881. 

Sir,— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you 
of  the  benefit  I have  received  from  Seigel’s  Syrup. 
I have  been  troubled  for  years  with  Dyspepsia, 
but  after  a few  doses  of  the  Syrup  I found  relief, 
and  after  taking  two  bottles  of  it  I feel  quite 
cured.— I am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr,  A.  J.  White,  William  Bent, 


Woodside,  Aberdeen,  September  9,  1881 . 
Respected  Sir,— The  sale  of  your  Syrup  con- 
nues  with  mo  most  satisfactory,  and  just  tho 
bher  day  I hoard  of  a woman  long  ailing  giving 
; all  tho  credit  of  her  recovery  to  health.  Trust- 
ig  a fresh  circulation  of  your  valued  Aliiianaoks 
'ill  result  in  mutual  benefit,  believe  me,  Sirs, 
ours  most  sincerely, 

Mr.  A.  J.  White.  Roimux  Hall. 


April  22,  18S2. 
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Tuesd.ay,  April  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; Auricula  Show,  1 p.m.  ; 
General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  25. — National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Section). — Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Gardens  of  R.H.S.,  at  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  April  26. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers. 


Public  Parks  and  Gardens  are  of  such  immense  importance  to 
great  towns,  and  more  especially  to  those  that  increase  rapidly  and 
constantly,  as  London  does,  that  it  is  a matter  for  surprise  that  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  one  where  it  is  evidently  very  much  wanted 
without  a great  battle  and  many  personal  as  well  as  parochial 
sacrifices.  It  appears  that  our  scheme  of  civilization  is  very  defec- 
tive ; that  the  normal  growth  of  a town  tends  inevitably  to  the 
destruction  of  the  people  who  make  it,  and  to  avert  that  destruction 
periodical  spasms  are  needed,  and  these,  though  consuming  much 
vital  energy  and  making  great  demands  on  public  spirit,  are  not 
always  successful.  The  state  of  the  case  as  viewed  from  the  sublime 
heights  of  pure  reason  or  national  policy,  is  preposterous.  Tlie 
institutions  of  the  country  permit,  and  indeed  encourage,  the  aggre- 
gation of  bricks  and  mortar ; and  to  prevent  the  calamities  that  por- 
tend, a handful  of  philanthropists  have  to  engage  in  a conflict  not  only 
with  national  institutions  but  with  the  very  people  whose  health  iu 
the  first  instance,  and  whose  lives  ultimately,  are  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  the  evils  the  philanthropists  are  labouring  to  remove.  \Ve  are  a 
great  people,  but  it  seems  that  we  are  dependent  on  a few,  a very 
few,  good  men  here  and  there  for  periodical  salvation  from  national 
suicide. 

It  is  fully  evident  to  observant  men  that  our  municipal  institu- 
tions do  not  comprehend  systematic  provision  for  such  life-sustaining 
agencies  as  forests  and  parks  and  gardens.  The  greatest  works  that 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  interests  of  the  health  and  recreation 
of  the  people  have  been  the  result,  more  or  less,  of  accident,  some 
few  good  men  taking  advantage  of  the  accident  to  turn  the  tide  of 
death  into  a tide  of  life.  The  Corporation  of  London  had  no  power 
designedly  conferred  upon  it  to  enable  it  to  provide  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  with  such  glorious  breathing  grounds  as  Epping 
Forest  and  Burnham  Beeches.  Both  these  grand  acquisitions  were 
secured  by  the  simple,  but  very  uncertain,  process  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  accidents.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Epping  Forest  must  have 
been  entirely  appropriated  by  bold  purloiners,  except  for  the  accident 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  had,  for  strictly  municipal  purposes, 
become  commoners  there,  and  the  rights  of  commoners  were  made 
the  basis  of  operations  by  a baud  of  good  and  wise  men.  The  result 
we  all  know,  and  it  need  not  he  dilated  upon.  In  the  case  of 
Paddington  Park  there  appears  to  he  no  opportune  accident  to 
facilitate  a very  necessary  operation,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
accident  the  public  is  in  a poor  position,  and  it  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  the  land  required  for  a public  park  for  Paddington 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  builders  and  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  agitation. 
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It  is  a matter  for  lamentation  that  the  provision  of  public  recreation 
grounds  is  located  within  the  region  of  Chance.  Towils  may  grow 
and  grow  and  the  State  cares  nothing,  while  too  often  the  perqile  of 
the  towns  care  nothing,  or,  at  all  events,  care  but  little  in  tlie  face  of 
the  fact  that  breathing  grounds  must  be  paid  for.  The  law  provides, 
or  at  least  endeavours  to  provide,  that  sewage  shall  be  removed  from 
towns  ; that  air  and  light  shall  have  free  access  to  human  dwellings  ; 
and  that  water,  gas,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  shall  bo  at  least 
fairly  good,  if  not  so  perfect  as  might  be.  But  we  have  not  yet 
risen  to  a recognition  of  the  solemn  truth  that  town  life  lowers  the 
standard  of  human  vitality,  and  that  the  only  means  at  present 
apparent  for  staying  the  process  of  deterioration  consists  iu  pro- 
moting outdoor  exercises  and  enjoyments.  We  are  tending  at  a 
rapid  rate  to  become  a race  of  pigmies.  Observation  of  holiday 
crowds  will  tell  a doleful  tale  of  the  physique  of  any  great  city. 
The  smallness,  the  leanness,  the  paleness  of  the  people  are  all  trace- 
able directly  to  their  close  life  in  the  midst  of  mere  bricks  and  mortar. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  gardens  of  their  own,  and  the 
public  gardens  are  too  few  and  often  too  far  off.  We  are  strong  in 
party  government,  but  the  people  perish  while  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  fight.  A large  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  sugi^est  that  if 
towns  continue  to  grow  as  they  have  been  growing, _ the  British 
people  Avill  soon  become  a helpless  crowd,  destitute  alike  of  hope, 
spirit,  and  purpose. 


Chertsey  and  District  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  at  Weybridge  on  Thursday,  June  22. 

The  Exhibition  op  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  opened  to  tie 
public  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May. 

Newcastle-hpon-Tyne  Horticultural  Society. — The  summer 
show  will  be  held  July  23,  27,  and  28. 

Chiswick  and  Turnham  Green  Horticultural  Society. — The 
exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  June  22. 

The  London  Parks  are  gay  with  tulips  now,  and  there  is  a good 
show  of  them  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
they  are  planted  too  thinly,  and  the  colours  are  not  sufficiently  solid. 

WiREWORM  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a special  inquiry  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Ormerod,  who  will  embody  the  results  in  her  next  report  on 
injurious  insects. 

Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  “ Cannizaro  ” on 
Wednesday,  July  5. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  and 
following  day. 

Mr.  King,  for  some  time  past  gardener  at  Wray  Park,  Reigate, 
has  entered  into  business  as  a grower  of  choice  seeds  at  Rowsham, 
near  Aylesbury. 

Beaconsfield  Button-holes,  formed  of  bunches  of  primroses, 
were  much  worn  on  Wednesday  last,  the  19th,  being  the  auniversai'v 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death. 

Messrs.  Jackman’s  Exhibition  of  Clematis  at  Alexandra 
Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  will  be  opened  on  Saturday  next,  and  continue 
until  May  13. 

A Series  of  Sheep  Dog  Trials  will  take  place  in  the  grounds  of 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  on  June  15  and  16.  _ One  hundred 
mountain  sheep  from  Wales  will  he  selected  for  the  ti'ials,  and  some 
of  the  cleverest  collies  are  expected  to  compete. 

Tuesday  next  should  be  a busy  day  at  South  Kensington.  In  the 
great  conservatory  the  usual  promenade  show  will  take  place,  and  at 
3 p.m.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  discourse  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
Auricula. 

The  splendid  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the  Javanicum 
section,  of  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  secured  and  exhibited  a con- 
siderable number,  are  now  flowering  superbly  in  their  nurseries, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

A Great  Picture  by  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  entitled  The 
Lion  at  Home,”  is  on  view  at  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Gallery,  King  Street,  St. 
James’s.  As  a study  from  the  life,  and  as  a work  of  art  not  wanting  in 
imaginative  features,  it  is  probably  the  greatest  work  of  this 
wonderful  painter. 

The  Quantity  of  Coal  Raised  in  Great  Britain  last  year 
was  154,184,300  tons.  To  get  a fair  hold  of  these  figures  is  impossible. 
Mr.  H.  Bessemer  proposes  to  burn  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  convey 
the  energy  for  motive  power  by  copper  rods  to  London,  both  to  save 
money  and  promote  the  purification  of  the  London  atmosphere. 
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Oxford  Rosk  Sociioty  will  hold  its  thirty-first  annual  exhibition 
on  Thursday,  July  6,  in  the  far-famed  “lime  tree  walk,”  Trinity 
Collef'c  Gardens,  Oxford.  Scliedules  and  particulars  may  bo  obtained 
on  application  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  (Greenaway,  Paradise 
Square,  Oxford. 

Kingsdand  Green,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  in  two  parishes, 
and  the  additional  misfortune  of  having  for  many  years  past  been 
an  unsightly  plot,  neither  green,  brown,  nor  any  other  colour,  is  about 
to  be  built  on.  But  a little  breathing  space  is  very  much  needed 
where  this  so-called  “ green  ” is  situated. 

The  R.  H.  S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick  are  very  attractive  now.  The 
fruit  trees  are  flowering  finely,  and  the  rockery  is  gay  with  plants  of 
the  class  known  as  “ Alpines  ” — a class  without  recognized  limits — ■ 
and  the  frame  ground  and  houses  are  crowded  with  attractive  and 
interesting  subjects.  It  is  a good  time  for  a visit  by  Fellows  who 
have  the  opportunity. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  now  adorned  with  a neat  little  garden 
The  oW  gravestones  have  been  removed  and  grass  laid  down  in  their 
place,  and  trees  are  planted  next  the  public  road.  We  hope  the  quiet 
bit  of  refreshing  greenery  will  not  be  much  disturbed  by  summer 
flowers,  which  in  such  a spot  are  really  not  needed.  A green  close  is 
always  a suitable  foreground  to  an  architectural  pile,  as  witness 
Salisbury,  Gloucester,  and  other  of  our  noblest  cathedrals. 

Death  has,  in  the  past  week,  removed  three  noteworthy  men.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  of  Aldborough,  died  on  Friday  week.  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  K.C.B.,  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  on 
W ednesday.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  horticulturists ; the  first 
for  his  ardour  and  good  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  ; 
the  second  for  his  immense  services  to  popular  and  technical  art 
education,  and  his  sometimes  peculiar  (and  not  always  pleasant) 
relations  to  the  R.  H.  S.  at  South  Kensington  ; and  the  third  for  his 
painstaking  and  valuable  researches  in  natural  history. 

The  Vine  Disease  in  Autralia.— The  most  strenuous  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Victorian  authorities  to  stamp  out  the 
phylloxera,  which  is  seriously  threatening  the  ruin  of  all  the  vignerons 
in  the  colony.  Every  vineyard  in  the  Geelong  district  has  been  or  is 
to  be  uprooted,  and  so  completely  is  the  work  being  carried  out  that 
even  vines  trailing  over  verandahs  round  a country  house  are  ruthlessly 
sacrificed.  When  the  work  has  been  finished,  the  nearest  vineyard 
will  be  separated  from  the  infected  districts  by  a belt  of  some  thirty 
miles  of  country.  This  has  been  fittingly  considered  a proper  case 
for  compensation,  and  the  adjoining  colonies  have  agreed  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost.  The  value  of  the  vines  destroyed  has 
been  appraised,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  total  to  be  paid  to 
the  vignerons  will  amount  to  some  25,000?. 


case  the  best  plan  has  been  to  sow  Teleplione  and  Gulverwell’s  Tele- 
grapli  at  the  same  time,  as  Telephone  is  about  a week  earlier  than 
ielegrapli.  I can  rely  on  having  one  of  them  in  good  condition  on  the 
date  required.  A period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  from  the  time  they 
are  sown  until  they  come  into  bearing  is  allowed,  and  as  both  of  these 
sorts  will,  under  ordinary  treatment  and  fair  average  weather,  pro- 
duce pods  fit  for  exhibiting  for  a fortnight  or  so,  there  is  not  much 
wrong.  But  to  make  sure  of  securing  a crop  at  the 
right  time,  I make  two  sowings,  one  fourteen  weeks  and  the  other 
twelve  weeks  before  the  exhibition  at  which  I intend  competing.  1 do 
not  pretend  to  say  within  two  or  three  weeks  when  a crop  from  any 
particular  sovying  of  peas  will  supply  exhibition  pods,  as  so  much 
depends  on  climate,  soil,  and  the  season,  but  the  times  I have  given 
will  serve  as  a useful  guide.  Last  year  we  were  able  to  gather  from 
ielephone  in  twelve  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  but  we  had  warm 
weather  during  May,  which  made  a difference  of  fully  eight  days. 

After  Management. 

As  soon  as  they  are  about  an  inch  high,  I take  out  every  other 
one,  which  leaves  them  two  inches  apart,  and  the  growth  is  much 
stronger  than  when  they  are  more  crowded.  In  a dry  summer 
there  is  a marked  difference  between  those  that  are  sown  thick 
and  those  which  are  allowed  plenty  of  room.  I have  noticed 
more  than  once  that  peas  much  crowded  are  the  first  to  give 
out  in  dry  weather.  A light  earthing  is  necessary  as  soon  as  they  are 
about  two  inches  high  : this  is  done  by  sprinkling  sifted  soil  over  them 
when  the  leaves  are  dry.  Soon  after  this  sticks  are  put  to  the  rows. 
Sticks  standing  six  feet  out  of  the  ground  are  employed  for  Telephone, 
not  that  it  always  grows  so  high,  but  should  it  do  so  the  sticks  are  in 
readiness  to  afford  the  necessary  support.  With  me  Telegraph  grows 
lathei  higher  than  Telephone,  but  sticks  of  the  same  height  serve  for 
both  varieties,  and  they  should  be  put  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  three 
inches  high.  I do  not  recommend  any  water  to  to  be  given  to  peas 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  they  are  in  a rich  deep  soil  they 
will  bear  drought  for  a fortnight  without  taking  any  harm.  It  is  best 
to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  all  the  time 
they  remain  fresh  and  green  they  are  better  without  water  than  with 
it.  But  as  soon  as  the  lowest  leaves  show  signs  of  distress  a 
thorough  soaking  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  applied,  and  directly  after- 
wards partly-decayed  manure  is  laid  along  each  side  of  the  rows.  It 
IS  very  little  use  to  give  them  water  if  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem  has 
begun  to  turn  yellow  ; it  must  be  given  before  that  stage  is  reached  or 
not  at  all.  The  best  advice  I can  give  the  intending  exhibitor  respect- 
ing the  gathering  of  the  peas  and  showing  them  is  to  say  that  they 
should  be  picked  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  uniform  size,  and  that 
when  placed  on  i he  exhibition  table  they  should  have  somewhat  of  a 
natural  appearance.  Amateur  Exhibitor. 


PEAS  POE  EXHIBITION. 

The  cultivation  of  peas  for  exhibition  is  one  of  my  favourite  pursuits  * 
I grow  them  not  only  because  good  peas  are  acceptable  on  my  table’ 
but  to  be  able  to  show  my  friends  how  well  they  can  be  grown  in  my 
garden.  In  this  particular  phase  of  gardening  I have  been  very 
successful,  as  I have  a good  deep  soil;  and  as  an  independent  amateur 
I can  devote  a good  portion  of  my  time  to  the  crops  of  peas.  To  be 
a successful  exhibitor  there  must  be  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
interest  taken  in  the  work,  or  success  will  by  no  means  follow. 

Selecting  Varieties. 

In  making  a selection  of  peas  for  exhibition,  those  producino- large 
handsome,  and  well-filled  pods,  and  peas  of  a fresh  green  colour  must 
have  the  preierence.  As  a rule,  the  most  handsome  pods  win,  quality 
being  ot  secondary  importance.  I have  grown  Telephone  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  it  has  gained  the  highest  awards.  Gulverwell’s 
ielegraph  is  also  handsome.  With  these  two  varieties,  grown  and 
shown  in  a proper  manner,  no  one  need  fear  of  being  beaten. 


Preparation  of  the  Ground. 

The  preparation  of  the  quarters  is  of  very  great  importance.  Lar 
quarters  m my  kitchen  garden  are  devoted  to  the  peas,  and  the  ro 
are  arranged  to  run  north  and  south.  Potatoes  are  grown  on  t 
ground  one  year  and  peas  tlio  next ; all  my  peas  for  cxliibition  ti 
sown  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  a row  of  late  celery  is  groi 
between  them  to  economize  space.  The  rows  of  each  sort  at  eve 
separate  sowing  are  forty-five  feet  long.  Tlio  soil  is  prepared 
taking  out  the  trendies  very  similar  to  those  that  are  re<iuired  f 
celery.  As  my  soil  is  pretty  good  and  of  fair  average  deptli,  dc 
trenches  holding  a great  deal  of  manure  are  not  necessary.  About  s 
niclies  of  the  top  soil  IS  tlirown  out  equally  on  each  side  in  fornii 
the  trenches,  whicli  are  about  fifteen  inches  wide.  The  bottom  of  t 
rencli  IS  forked  oyer  and  sliort  rotten  nianiire  is  spread  over  it  to 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  On  the  manure  a portion  of  the  s 
blown  out  IS  placed.  I am  careful  to  have  the  trenches  lowest 
the  middle  so  as  to  form  a shallow  basin.  In  this  trench  1 i,hi 
fiiot  sow)  the  peas,  each  pea  being  put  down  separately  one  inch  apa 
ana  carnfully  covered  vvitli  fine  flii'Led  soil.  ^ 


When  to  Sow. 

This  is  a very  important  part  of  the  details,  for  on  the  selection 
the  time  of  sowing  (lepends  111  a great  measure  future  success.  If  tl 
s ’ed  is  sriwn  too  early  the  crop  will  be  over  before  the  date  on  wlii< 
it  IS  required,  and  if  sown  too  late  the  jieas  will  not  be  ready,  in  n 


i-iffraturt. 

♦ 

Our  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them  Healthy.  By  S.  F.  Murphy. 
(Cassell.) — This  work  represents  a quite  new  idea  in  domestic  literature! 
It  proposes  to  make  every  man  his  own  sanitary  officer,  engineer,  chemist, 
and  manager  for  health  purposes,  so  far  as  his  control  over  his  house  and 
family  permit.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  endeavour  to  make  his  home 
healthy.  Paterfamilias  will  come  into  contact  with  “ Boards,”  “Interests,” 
and  “ Obstructionists,”  and  will  often  need  abundant  aid.  The  editor  of 
the  book  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  set  up  a board  of  general  defence 
comprising  Drs.  Chaumont,  Corfield,  Eichardsom,  Squire,  and  others,  with 
a host  of  aiders  and  abettors,  who  will  contribute  to  the  general  plan  of 
preventing  danger  and  saving  life. 

The  Rose  : A Treatise  on  the  Cultivation,  History,  Characteristics,  A'c.,  of 
the  Various  Groups  of  Roses.  By  H.  B.  Ellwangeb,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Eochester,  N.Y.  (New'  York  : Dodd,  Mend,  and  Co.) — On  many  occasions 
within  the  past  few  years  our  readers  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Ellwanger’s  experiences  and  proposals  on  the  subject  of  rose  culture,  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  re-introduce  this  gentleman  to  them  as  the 
author  of  a book  upon  the  subject.  It  is  fortunate  that  for  the  useful- 
ness of  this  book  to  English  rosarians  that  the  rose  thrives  and  is  well 
understood  in  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the  States 
that  aro  fullest  of  li^ht  and  leadin^]^.  Hence,  when  a man  of  such  sound 
knowledge  and  judgment  as  Mr.  Ellwanger  puts  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
advising  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  much  troubled  about  differences  of 
climate  or  differences  of  tastes,  as  we  are  in  connexion  with  some  other 
subjects  that  may  be  regarded  as  of  equal  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  author  has  hit  the  happy  medium  between  a big  book  and 
a little  one,  for  his  neat  volunio  of  only  292  pages  contains  an  immense 
anioiiut  of  information  ; all,  indeed,  that  an  amateur  rosarian  requires  tor 
a full  enjoyment  of  hi.s  roses,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  exluiustive  school, 
who  would  begin  with  the  Creation,  and  puifiio  in  speculation  the  history 
of  tlio  rose  to  the  end  of  lime.  As  regards  the  plan  of  the  work,  it  assi- 
milates nearest  to  Mr.  llibberd’s  “Amateur’s  Eose  Book,”  the  several 
cbaplors  treating  of  tlie  tamilies  of  roses,  the  forms  of  roses,  the  various 
modes  of  cultivating  them,  and  the  whole  lieing  siqiplemenled  by  a list  of 
yiineties  on  aipiite  new  plan,  wliieli  does  not  so  inucli  supersede  any  oilier 
list  as  it  properly  siippleiiients  them  all.  'I'lio  section  devoted  to  propa- 
gating is  1 a, I her  meagre,  as  is  invariably  the  case  witli  books  by  nursery- 
men ; and  we  eannot  blame  a writer  for  taking  at  least  a little  care  of 
himsell  wlien  advising  otbeis  on  a niiiUer  in  which  lie  has  important 
coinmorcial  iiiteiosts.  It  is  just  at  this  jioiiil  where  tlio  man  who  has  no 
trade  intcresls  enjoys  perleet  freedom,  and  can  write  up  to  his  knowledge 
without  fear.  Mr.  Ell waiigor’s  hook  iiiiist  bo  regarded  as  a very  nocossary 
addition  to  the  rosariiui’s  lilirary,  and  wo  expect  to  see  it  widely  distii- 
liiitcd  on  this  side  amongst  the  ever-augmenting  brut herliood  of  men  who 
love  and  ciillivate  the  rose. 
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Calls  at  iiurstvits. 


MESSRS.  H.  CANNELL  AND  SONS’,  SWANLEY. 

'I'liERE  is  sucli  a continuous  succession  of  att-riictions  in  the  nurseries  of 
^Messrs.  H.  Cauucll  ami  Sons,  at  Swanloy,  that  it  would  ho  diflicidt,  were  it 
necessary,  to  say  which  would  bo  tho  best  time  to  visit  them.  In  the 
siunmor  there  are  the  immense  collections  of  delidiiniums,  ])hloxes,  and 
pyrethrums  to  delight  and  atTord  instruction  to  cultivators  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  hardy  plants,  tho  trials  of  bedding  plants  extending  over  several 
acres  ; tho  displays  of  begonias,  balsams,  and  verbenas  under  glass.  In  the 
autumn  tho  collection  of  show,  fancy,  bouquet,  and  single  dahlias,  comprising 
.about  four  hundred  varieties,  form  a feature  of  groat  interest,  .and  not  loss 
important  are  the  chrysanthemums  by  which  they  are  followed,  comprising 
as  they  do  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  varieties.  During  tho  winter 
the  splendid  strains  of  primulas  which  have  been  r.aised  by  tho  firm,  and  tho 
wiuter-tloweriug  salvias,  constitute  fe.atures  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
interest  th.an  for  their  attractiveness.  In  tho  spring  season,  .as  at  the 
present  moment,  there  are  tho  largo  collections  of  auriculas  and 
polyanthuses  for  tho  entertainment  of  those  who  take  a special  interest 
in  those  exquisitely  beautiful  and  old-fashioned  flowers.  Tho  f.ancy 
polyanthuses,  primroses,  and  violas,  and  numerous  other  subjects  in  tho 
open  quarters,  show  how  readily  the  flower  garden  may  be  made  bright  and 
attractive  early  in  tho  year ; whilst  indoors  the  cinerarias  and  calceolari.as 
aifoi-d  a wealth  of  colour,  and  represent  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  these  two  classes  of  flowers  have  been  brought.  The  zonal 
pelargoniums,  which  are  represented  by  about  four  hundred  of  the  fine  st 
varieties  in  commerce,  have  no  particular  season,  for  at  all  times  may  be 
seen  sever.al  spacious  houses,  in  which  the  display  of  bloom  is  so  brilliant 
as  to  .almost  startle  those  who  visit  Swanley  for  the  first  time,  and  if  the 
zonals  present  a more  attractive  appearance  at  one  season  of  the  year  than 
another  it  is  at  mid-winter. 

The  imrltiplication  and  preparation  of  novelties  are  now  occupying  much 
attention,  and  although  the  structures  in  which  they  have  a place  are  less 
attractive  than  the  houses  devoted  to  the  cinerarias  and  pelargoniums,  a 
peep  into  them  is  not  without  much  interest.  Foremost  amongst  the 
novelties  are  the  single  dahlias,  to  which  the  firm  have  given  much  atten- 
tion of  late  years.  This  season  there  are  about  eighteen  new  varieties,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  which  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
and  they  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice  for  their  compact  habit  and 
freedom  of  fiowering,  as  well  as  for  the  attractive  colouring  and  compara- 
tively large  size  of  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  finest  are  Gracilis  superha,  a 
very  effective  variety,  with  crimson-scarlet  fiowers  of  fine  shape ; Gracilis 
igiiea,  bright  coppery  scarlet ; Gracilis  lutea,  chrome-yellow,  very  effective 
in  contrast  with  the  scarlet  varieties ; Gracilis  cuprea,  fiery  scarlet,  fiowers 
rather  small,  but  very  fi’eely  produced;  Guido,  bright  rose  ; Halo,  magenta- 
crimson  ; Hero,  purple ; Avalanche,  pure  white,  the  flowers  perfect  in  out- 
line and  borne  on  erect  footstalks ; New  Paragon,  a beautiful  variety  with 
self  flowers  of  the  same  rich  magenta  colour  as  the  margin  of  the  florets 
of  Paragon.  Cambridge  Yellow  is  well  spoken  of  for  its  effectiveness  as 
compared  with  other  single  varieties.  A double  dahlia,  named  Glare  of  the 
Garden,  or  Fire  King,  which  is  offered  this  season,  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned, for  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  varieties  grown  last  year  it  was, 
when  we  saw  the  Swanley  dahlias,  by  far  the  most  effective.  It  is  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  height,  compact  in  growth,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  medium  size,  quite  double,  and  in  form  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Cactus  , Dahlia,  are  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to  form  almost  solid  masses  of  colour.  For  the  border  and 
for  furnishing  cut  flowers  it  will  be  simply  invaluable. 

Several  new  fuchsias  claim  attention  for  their  value  for  decorative 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  important  is  Madame  Rundell,  an  exceedingly 
free-growing  and  profuse-blooming  variety  of  the  same  type  as  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield ; the  growth  is  more  elegant  than  of  that  variety,  and  the 
flowers  are  larger ; in  colouring  it  is  very  effective,  the  tubes  and  sepals  being 
salmon-pink,  and  the  corolla  bright  carmine-red,  and  its  value  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  freedom  with  which  it  blooms  during  the  winter  season.  A 
good  comjjanion  to  it  is  JRuhrum,  a strong-growing  winter-flowering  variety, 
with  large  handsome  flowers,  the  tube  and  sepals  deep  crimson,  and  the 
corolla  bright  red.  This  was  obtained  from  a cross  effected  between 
Dominiana  and  serratifolia,  and  has  been  certificated  by  the  E.  H.  S.  Nellie 
Morton  is  a double  variety,  very  similar  to  Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  but  it  surpasses 
that  useful  variety  in  the  flowers  being  of  finer  form  and  in  the  growth 
being  more  rigid. 

The  whole  of  the  new  pelargoniums  are  more  or  less  meritorious,  and 
are  likely  to  take  a high  position  in  the  several  sections.  The  two  deco- 
rative varieties,  Annie  ffe/msi'ey  and  Improved  Triomphede  8t.-Mand6,  are  both 
good  ; the  first-mentiened  is  very  compact  in  growth,  and  bears  flowers  of 
a bright  rosy  crimson  with  white  centre,  and  the  other  bears  very  rich 
crimson  flowers.  Improved  Triomphe  de  St.-Mande  is  the  fine  variety 
shown  so  well  at  the  Pelargonium’s  Society’s  exhibition  by  Mr.  Little, 
under  the  designation  of  “ Beat  upon  Triomphe  de  St.-M.ande,”  when  a first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  Two  double  zonals  of  Lilliputian  growth  are 
just  coming  freely  into  bloom,  and  abundantly  justifying  the  characters  given 
them ; they  are  interesting  as  representing  a quite  new  type,  and  for 'their 
decorative  value.  Comtesse  de  Tannberg  attains  a height  of  about  six  inches, 
and  produces  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a pleasing  salmon  colour,  just  above 
its  foliage.  Princess  Stephanie  is  similar  in  growth,  and  has  lilac-pink  flowers 
borne  in  good  trusses  nicely  above  the  foliage,  which,  it  may  be  added,  form 
dense  cushions  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  a double  zonal 
of  the  ordinary  character  as  regards  growth,  and  bears  immense  trusses  of 
bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  and  is  considerably  in  advance  of  previously-in- 
troduced varieties  in  the  same  line  of  colour.  Magenta  King  is  very  similar 
in  character  to  the  preceding,  and  has,  as  its  name  indicates,  flowers  of  a 
bright  magenta  colour.  The  list  of  white  zonals  has  been  enriched  by  two 
remarkable  varieties,  namely.  White  Clipper  Improved,  a beautiful  zonal  of 
the  same  free  character  as  White  Clipper,  bearing  flowers  which  remain  of 
the  purest  white  under  all  conditions  and  at  all  seasons,  and  White  Distinction, 
which  has  foliage  rather  larger,  but  similar  in  its  marking  to  Distinction, 
and  bears  pure  white  flowers.  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  will  be  found  a capital 
decorative  variety  of  the  Lothario  type,  from  which  variety  it  differs  chiefly 
in  the  flowers  being  of  a rich  mauve  colour.  Surprise  is  one  of  the  most 


recent  sports  of  Vcsuviiis,  has  briglit  salmon  coloured  flowers,  and  for  bed- 
ding and  winter  flowering  will  bo  found  of  much  value. 

Wo  were  fortunate  in  seeing  tho  series  of  abutilous  selected  from  tho 
fine  collection  exhibited  at  tho  first  of  the  March  meetings  of  tho  E.  II.  S. 
by  Mr.  George,  who  is  without  question  tho  most  successful  raiser  of  those 
flowers.  'Those  raised  by  Mr.  George  are  remarkable  for  their  neat  habit, 
tho  largo  size  of  their  flowers,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  bloom.  'They 
are  indeed  so  free  that  under  a properly-devised  course  of  culture  they  may 
bo  had  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  'The  six  varieties  forming  the  series 
are  Belle  of  Surrey,  a very  beautiful  variety,  tho  flowers  very  largo,  and  of  a 
cream  colour  veined  with  rose  ; Criterion,  bright  red,  the  flowers  large  and 
of  fine  form ; Dazzle,  bright  scarlet,  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  variety,  per- 
haps, yet  raised  ; Le  Grand,  deep  red,  tho  flowers  very  largo  and  so  glossy  as 
to  present  the  aiipoarance  of  having  boon  varnished  ; Rosy  Morn,  deep  rose, 
very  large,  and  pleasing  in  colour,  and  Striatum  splendidum,  orange  striped 
with  deep  red,  and  very  effective. 

Tho  cinerarias,  of  which  tho  strain  is  exceptionally  good,  are  now  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  structures  devoted  to  them  present  a wonderfully 
attractive  appearance,  for  the  colours  are  as  remarkable  for  their  richness  as 
tho  flowers  are  for  their  size  and  splendid  shape.  March  Past,  Mrs.  Cullingford 
and  other  of  the  varieties  for  which  Messrs.  Cannell  have  been  awarded  first- 
class  certificates  are  still  in  capital  condition,  and  show  how  well  merited  were 
the  distinctions  received.  The  double  cinerarias  are  also  grown  extensively 
and  well,  and  are  not  without  value,  although  yielding  in  attractiveness  to 
those  bearing  single  flowers.  The  zonals  that  have  been  flowering  throughout 
the  winter  are  still  full  of  bloom,  and  the  houses  occupied  by  them  are  as 
bright  and  as  attractive  as  could  be  desired.  The  plants  for  flowering 
during  the  summer  and  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  have,  it  may  be  useful 
to  add,  been  recently  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom;  the 
usual  practice  at  Swanley  being  to  select  thrifty  examples  in  three-inch 
pots,  and  shift  them  intoothers  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  should 
be  a magnificent  display  of  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums  in  May  and 
June,  for  three  or  four  houses  are  now  filled  with  examples  in  five  and  six 
inch  pots  in  as  fine  a condition  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  and  there  is 
hardly  a variety  worth  growing  that  has  not  a place  amongst  them.  In 
the  frames  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  polyanthuses  which  gladdened  the 
florists  of  past  generations,  and  many  seedlings  of  so  high  a quality  as  to 
closely  press  upon  the  best  of  the  named  sorts.  A glorious  lot  of  primroses 
and  fancy  polyanthuses,  including  Harbinger,  which  had  a certificate 
conferred  upon  it  at  South  Kensington  in  March,  and  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  show  and  Alpine  auriculas.  In  the  open  quarters  the  fancy 
polyanthuses,  the  daisies,  the  wall  flowers,  and  the  violas  contribute 
charming  blocks  of  colour,  and  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  interest. 


ASTERS. 

Callistephus  hoetensis,  or  China  Aster,  was  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  raised  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris  from 
seeds  sent  from  China.  Of  annual  duration,  numerous  varieties  have 
resulted  from  its  extensive  cultivation.  In  the  wild  state  the  flowers  are 
single — that  is  to  say,  only  the  outer  florets  are  strap-shaped,  and  usually  of 
a rosy  lilac  tint,  with  yellowish  disk-florets ; but  under  cultivation  all  the 
florets  have  become  ligulate  or  qirilled,  and  a richness  and  variety  of 
colouring  has  been  developed  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  one  species,  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  deep  carmine,  and  violet  and  blue,  though  the  yellow  of 
the  disk  in  the  single  form  has  not  been  reproduced  in  the  double.  We  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  French  horticulturists,  notably  Truffaut,  Fontaine, 
and  Vilmorin,  for  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  different  races 
have  been  brought.  If  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  varieties  are  so  far 
fixed  that  they  will  come  true  from  carefully-selected  and  well-ripened  seed, 
The  garden  varieties  belong  to  two  distinct  classes — (a)  Pyramidal, 
including  the  Pseony-flowered,  Truffaut’s  Perfection,  and  Eanunculus- 
flowered  Pompon;  and  (6)  the  Anemone  or  quiUed  Aster,  of  which  we 
purpose  to  speak  more  fully.  We  have  only  to  compare  an  example  of  the 
China  Aster  of  forty  years  ago  with  the  high-centred  quilled  varieties  of 
to-day,  and  the  contrast  is  most  convincing;  and  we  venture  to  give  a brief 
outline  of  the  modus  operandi  carried  out  at  the  Aster  Nurseries,  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon,  during  the  past  thirty-six  years.  In  the  spring  of  1845  a 
pinch  of  seed  was  purchased  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  M'Culloch,  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  this,  in  due  course,  was  sown.  The  result  for  the  first  ten 
years-was  but  little  in  the  way  of  progress ; but  as  interest  was  awakened 
more  time  and  space  were  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
shades  of  colour  were  secured.  These,  year  after  year,  were  weeded  out, 
and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  able  to  send  out  seeds  in  thirty  distinct 
shades  of  colour. 

Chipping  Noeton  Varieties. 

In  1873  the  following  varieties  were  sent  out  through  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Eeading,  viz..  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Cantab,  light  blue,  and  Improved  Oxonian,  dark  blue.  These  met  with  so 
good  a reception  that  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  purchased 
the  whole  of  the  seed  in  1874,  the  strain  having  become  popular  through 
four  varieties  having  been  sent  to  the  August  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  that  year.  These  were  Snowball,  pure  white,  most  perfect  form  and 
true,  and  obtained  a certificate ; Prince  of  Novelties,  red  mottled  with 
white,  fine  high  centre;  Queen  Victoria,  red,  white  centre,  and  Purple 
Prince,  very  deep  purple,  grand  form  and  large  flower;  the  batch  receiving 
first-class  certificates  at  Banbury  flower  show  the  following  week;  a like 
honour  was  conferred  on  them  at  Brighton  a week  later.  In  1875  three 
others  found  their  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  viz..  Blushing  Bride,  rosy 
lilac,  white  centre,  beautiful  form ; Bridegroom,  delicate  lavender,  white 
centre  ; and  Prince  Albert  Victor,  purple  flaked  with  white  ; the  two  first- 
named  gained  certificates,  an  honour  again  and  again  repeated  that  season 
at  later  shows.  The  next  year  another  trio  were  sent  up  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  viz..  Princess  Eoyal,  deep  grey  centre,  broad,  deep  rose  guard 
petals ; Princess  Alice,  white,  high  centred  cushion,  flesh-coloured  ray ; 
and  Tom  Thumb  Oxonian,  deep  purple  border,  pure  white  centre,  and 
dwarf  habit.  A certificate  was  conferred  on  each.  In  1877  Novelty,  a 
beautiful  flower,  with  pale  rose  border  and  pure  white  centre,  was  the  only 
one  sent ; while  in  1878  Princess  Eoyal  and  Princess  Alice  were  again 
honoured  with  certificates  at  Eeading  and  Banbury,  other  varieties  of 
distinct  new  colours  being  reserved  until  a sufficient  quantity  of  seed  could 
be  produced  to  warrant  sending  them  out. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  have  been  detrimental  to 
harvesting  seed  in  prime  condition  ; yet  we  have  pleasure  in  noting  that 
onr  efforts  in  the  matter  of  improvement  have  not  relaxed,  as  we  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  floral  devotees  another  stride 
in  aster  cultivation,  no  less  than  a pure  white  flower.  Fair  Kosamond,  with 
dark  purple  guard  petals,  which  same  received  a first-class  certificate  at 
Banbury,  and  special  honours  at  Cheltenham  on  September  21,  1881.  This 
is  a new  line  altogether,  and  we  are  hoping  to  create  a sensation  another 
season  with  other  new  developments.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  named 
above,  we  saved  seed  of  the  following  distinct  colours,  viz.,  crimson,  white 
sprinkled  with  red,  lavender,  red  and  white,  dark  blue  sprinkled  white, 
white  and  purple,  bright  red,  dark  lavender,  violet,  crimson,  light  centre, 
deep  guard'petals  ; blue  light  centre,  dark  purple,  crimson  speckled  white, 
magenta,  chocolate,  and  rose  and  white. 

To  enable  us  to  produce  the  large  quantity  of  seed  demanded — and  we 
can  fairly  well  compete  with  the  Continental  growers  in  point  of  quality — 
we  are  compelled  to  devote  a large  area  to  their  culture.  Visitors  to 
Chipping  Norton  flower  shows  have  often  been  struck  with  astonishment 
when  for  the  first  time  they  have  looked  upon  the  vast  array  of  colour 
produced  by  120,000  plants  in  full  flower,  each  4 ft.  bed,  on  a gentle  slope, 
stretching  across  our  nursery  plot,  and  appearing  as  a line  or  band  of  blue, 
or  white,  or  crimson,  with  the  intervening  shades,  each  bed  as  true  as  if  it 
were  only  one  plant.  Yet,  notwithstanding  every  care  and  precaution  in 
selecting  the  seed,  we  sometimes  find  a single  flower,  which,  from  its 
general  character,  would  suggest  that  the  seed  had  lain  dormant  for  half  a 
century.  Having  particularized  the  varieties  and  colours  raised  by  us, 
we  proceed  to  describe  our  method  of  cultivation  in  a few  hints  as  to  sowing 
the  seed,  planting  out,  shading,  and  otherwise  preparing  blooms  for  the 
exhibition  table. 

Sowing  the  Seed. 

For  several  years  after  I commenced  the  culture  of  quilled  asters  I 
always  sowed  the  seed  in  bottom  heat,  but  during  the  last  decade  the  plan 
adopted  has  been  to  sow  in  a cold  frame,  under  glass,  some  time  between 
March  26  and  April  26,  in  drills  6 inches  apart,  and  not  too  thick  in  the 
drills.  A few  days  suffice  to  bring  them  above  the  soil,  when  a liberal 
supply  of  air  must  be  given,  or  the  plants  will  be  weak.  When  large 
enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  another  cold  frame,  slightly  shading, 
where  they  will  soon  be  established ; and  after  they  have  attained  strength 
enough  to  handle  well  plant  them  out  into  the  beds  or  quarters  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  in  well-manured  soil,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  tender 
fibres  of  the  roots.  Let  the  rows  be  one  foot  apart,  and  plant  the  strongest 
plants  twelve  inches  from  each  other;  this  should  be  done  in  showery 
weather,  when  the  plants  soon  get  established.  If  the  weather  be  hot  and 
drying  a little  water  will  be  necessary  till  they  are  rooted,  afterwards  keep 
them  clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing  among  the  plants.  About  the  first  week  in 
August  top-dress  with  rotten  manure  from  an  old  hotbed,  giving  a good 
soaking  all  over  if  the  weather  continue  dry.  After  this,  if  the  blooms  are 
required  for  exhibition,  the  plants  must  be  tied  out  to  small  stakes.  As  soon 
as  it  can  be  determined  which  buds  will  produce  the  best  blooms  thin  out 
or  disbud,  leaving  about  five  or  six  blooms  on  each  plant.  Exhibition 
blooms  should  be  of  large  size,  full,  with  high  centres,  deep,  distinct  colour, 
and  solid  petals.  To  secure  these  qualifications  in  this  England  of  ours 
shading  of  some  kind  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  we  have  tried  many 
kinds  ; one  of  these,  and  the  most  useful  during  the  past  stormy  season,  has 
been  a “ tin  shade,”  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a spring  socket 
to  slide  up  a square  stake,  one  which  we  formerly  used  for  shading  dahlias, 
and  which  was,  we  believe,  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  many  years 
since.  Wire  frames  covered  with  linen  or  other  light  material  will  do  as 
well ; all  that  is  required  is  perfect  security  against  rain  and  hail  storms. 
In  arranging  blooms  for  exhibition,  boxes  or  stands  should  be  six  or  seven 
inches  high  at  the  back,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  front,  painted  green ; 
and,  if  the  blooms  are  set  in  a frill  of  embossed  or  ornamental  edged  white 
paper  the  effect  is  improved,  lending  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement. 

Soil. 

Asters  like  a deep  rich  soil,  and  it  is  only  under  such  conditions  that 
really  fine  flowers  can  bo  obtained,  and  the  plants  induced  to  hold  out 
should  dry  weather  set  in.  Planted  in  the  ordinary  way  they  are  mere  weeds 
compared  with  such  as  are  well  fed  and  can  get  their  roots  deep  in  search 
of  moisture ; and  when  they  can  do  this  the  hotter  the  weather  the  better 
it  suits  them.  Confined  to  the  top  shallow  crust  of  earth  they  are  soon 
dried  up  and  the  blooms  starved ; and  this  is  why  we  so  frequently  see  the 
poor  puny  plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  borders,  where,  instead  of  being 
able  to  grow  and  develop  themselves,  all  they  can  do  is  to  struggle  on  for 
existence.  The  best  way  to  manage  them  is  to  dig  and  cast  off  the  top  spit 
to  one  side,  handy  to  be  returned  to  its  place  again ; and  then  trench  and 
break  up  the  soil  below,  working  in  with  it  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  short 
manure,  thoroughly  decomposed,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
the  roots  and  affording  them  ample  assistance  just  as  they  most  require  it, 
when  expanding  and  perfecting  their  bloom.  Trenching,  as  usually  done, 
brings  the  crude  earth  to  the  surface,  and  buries  that  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  tlie  atmosphere — a fact  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  takes  years  to  get  in  the  condition  in  which 
plants  will  lay  hold  of  it  and  start  away  freely.  J n very  light  soils  a few 
barrow-loads  of  clay,  chopped  up  finely  and  mixed  well  in,  has  a capital 
and  lasting  effect,  and  will  do  more  in  producing  fine  Asters  than  any  other 
help  that  can  bo  afforded.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  keep  the  bottom  cool 
and  moist,  and,  this  done,  all  else  is  clear  sailing,  as  then,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  the  jilants  will  take  care  of  themselves.  When  grown  in 
groups  of  three  in  a border  similar  preparation  must  bo  made,  or  neigh- 
bouring plants  already  in  possession  are  sure  to  rob  them  and  cut  short 
their  beauty  long  before  the  autumn  sets  in. 

Saving  Seed. 

If  the  autumn  bo  fairly  gonial,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  saving  aslcr 
seed.  Do  not  allow  any  one  plant  to  carry  more  than  three  or  four  blooms, 
and  I hose  the  finest.  If  needful  to  protect  from  heavy  rain,  the  covering 
should  admit  of  free  eircidation  of  air  among  the  llower-heads.  (lather 
when  ripe,  and  clean  through  a wire  sieve.  Carefidly-select.ed  seed  usually 
produces  as  good  blooms  as  those  from  whieh  the  seed  was  saved.  Our  best 
kinds,  and  esiieeially  all  the  new  forms  and  colours,  are  grovvn  in  beils,  ovi'r 
whieh  temj.orary  lights  lire  lixeil,  by  which  means  We  are  enabled  to  cut 
Idooms  of  the  purest  shade  of  colour. 


Pot  Culture. 

Many  have  written  about  the  kinds  best  suited  for  pots ; but  our  practice 
has  Iieen  to  sow  in  the  open  in  May,  keeping  the  varieties  separate,  and  then 
lift  about  the  middle  of  September  (when  the  buds  have  partially  expanded), 
and  putting  three  plants  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  pressing  the  soil  firmly, 
shading  for  a few  days,  and  then  place  them  in  a cold  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  bloom  late  on  through  the  autumn.  Such  as  these  have  a 
splendid  effect  in  a conservatory  among  the  small  kinds  of  foliage  plants , 
the  only  other  plants  equal  in  point  of  colour  being  the  chrysanthemums. 

Varieties. 

On  this  head  I can  only  say  that,  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  incurved 
and  reflexed  varieties,  commonly  described  as  French,  are  in  their  way  most 
effective ; but  among  the  other  sections  there  are  few  better  than,  if  equal 
to,  the  best  quilled  asters.  James  Betteeidge,  in  the  Field. 


PILLAR  ROSES. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Pillar  and  climbing  roses  are  not  as  a rule  so  successfully  grown  as 
they  might  be,  because  the  soil  before  planting  is  not  so  carefully  pre- 
pared as  it  is  for  other  forms  of  roses.  This  is  a great  mistake,  for 
generally  pillar  roses  have  to  stand  longer  in  the  position  in  which 
they  are  planted  than  standards  or  dwarfs.  They  are  also  often  planted 
in  positions  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  do  much  to  the  soil  after  they 
are  planted.  The  situation  too  is  often  hot  and  dry,  as  the  rains  can- 
not reach  them,  and  to  grow  them  successfully  all  these  matters  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  beginning,  and  the  soil  be  prepared 
accordingly.  The  soil  should  be  rather  heavy  than  light ; in  fact,  it 
should  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  which  retains  moisture  much  longer 
than  any  other  preparation  in  which  roses  will  grow.  If  loam  is  scarce 
and  the  staple  soil  peaty  or  sandy,  I would  not  hesitate  to  add  one- 
third  clay  chopped  up  small.  But  these  extra  preparations  are  not 
necessary  in  all  cases.  There  are  many  situations  in  which  the  staple 
soil,  if  there  is  enough  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  rotten  manure,  is 
capable  of  growing  roses  fairly  well.  The  root  space  for  pillar  roses 
is  more  often  than  not  very  circumscribed.  There  may  be  no  help  for 
it,  but  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  indispensable  that  when  the 
quantity  of  soil  is  small  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  description. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  pillar  roses  will  depend  whether  they 
are  in  pots  or  not.  In  the  former  case  they  may  be  planted  at  any 
period,  but  the  best  time  for  planting  them  is  in  February  or  March.  If 
the  plants  have  to  be  taken  up  from  the  open,  any  time  from 
November  to  the  end  of  February  will  do.  When  planting  roses  out  of 
pots,  shake  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  away,  and  spread  out  the 
roots  over  as  large  a space  as  possible.  In  making  a selection  of  roses 
for  pillars  I shall  arrange  them  in  colours. 

Red  Varieties. 

Of  this  colour  I must  place  Cheshunt  Hybrid  first  on  the  list,  for  it 
is  a glorious  rose  ; the  flowers  are  large,  abundantly  produced,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  a good  grower ; the  leafage  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  not  much  subject  to  mildew  ; but  w'hy  it  should  be  placed 
amongst  the  tea  roses  I do  not  know.  Hxicliess  of  Hdinburgh  makes  a 
fairly  good  pillar  rose.  The  flowers  are  very  nice  when  in  bud,  but  an 
expanded  bloom  of  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  anything  but  handsome.  It 
must  not  be  severely  pruned.  Heine  Marie  Henrietta  is  a comparatively 
new  rose,  and  w^hen  introduced  first  it  w’as  said  to  be  a red  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  but  I fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  compared  with  that  old  and 
favourite  rose.  The  growth  is  altogether  different,  being  more  wiry  ; the 
fiower  buds  are  more  pointed,  and  when  expanded  the  flowers  are 
looser  and  less  fragrant ; nor  does  it  flower  so  freely,  although  it  makes 
a fairly  vigorous  growth.  The  three  varieties  above  named  are  the 
most  vigorous  growers  in  this  section  I am  acquainted  with  ; they  are 
capable  of  covering  a pillar  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  Those  who  have 
pillars  six  to  eight  feet  high  may  employ  a few  of  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  as  some  of  them  make  excellent  pillar  roses.  The  best  are 
Marcchal  Vaillant,  Alfred  Colomb,  Annie  Wood,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Dr.  Andry,  General  Jacqueminot,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Fierro 
Netting. 

Pink  Varieties. 

The  tea  roses  include  plenty  with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  pink. 
David  Pradel  is  a grand  old  rose  for  a pillar  of  medium  height,  as 
also  is  Aline  Sisley ; Letty  Coles  is  very  good;  Reine  Victoria  is  a 
Bourbon,  and  it  is  a capital  variety  for  a tall  pillar.  There  are  a,lso 
several  of  the  hybrid  perpotuals  wliichmay  be  employed  for  covering 
pillars  six  to  eight  feet  high.  The  best  are  perhaps  Anna  Alexieff, 
Baronne  Prevost,  La  France,  and  Anna  de  Dicsbach. 

White  Varieties. 

There  arc  not  many  good  white  roses  suitalilc  for  pillars,  and  none 
of  them  are  very  pure  in  colour.  Climbing  Devoniensis  is  alone  suit- 
al)le  for  covering  a large  space  ; for  smaller,  dwarf  Niphetos,  Is.ibella 
Sprunt,  Madame  Guillot,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  are  the  best  of  the 
tea  varieties;  amongst  noisettes  Aimee  Virbert  is  still  unequalled. 
The  best  hybrid  perpotuals  are  Madame  Lacharmo  and  Madame 
Pittet,  a comparatively  new.variety. 

Yellow  Varieties. 

W^c  must  jilace  Marechal  Niel  first  on  this  list,  .'Uid  theiifoi  laigo 
iiillars  Celine  Forestier,  Solfatcrre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and  La 
Marque.  The  foregoingaro  noisettes.  Of  yellow  tea  roses  of  different 
shades,  Safrano,  (Shirley  lliliberd,  Madame  Falcot,  Perle  do  Lyon, 
and  Eliza  Sauvage  are  the  most  desirable. 

lli.usii  Tha-soented  Varieties.. 

The  best  of  tlie  tearsconl-eil  roses  with  Musli-eolourod  llowers  are 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  President,  Comte  do  Paris,  and  Souvenir  d Eliso 
Vardoli. 
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BEDS  AND  BONDERS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Thanks  in  a great  measure  to  the  sound  teaching  of  the  Garheners’ 
Magazine,  there  is  now  less  extravagance  in  the  employiuont  of 
summer  bedders  th;m  was  tlio  case  a few  years  since.  We  no  longer 
see  in  every  garden  we  enter  either  a blaze  of  scarlet  geraniums  or  a 
considerable  pi’oportion  of  the  bods  and  borders  so  planted  as  to  lie  poor 
imitations  of  the  products  ®f  the  loom  ; and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  meet  with  judiciously  - formed  collections  of  hardy 
phmts.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  the 
reform  in  this  direction  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be  desired.  There 
still  remains  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  many  amateurs  to  imitate  in 
the  limited  space  at  their  disposal  some  of  the  striking  effects  in 
summer  bedding  seen  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  wealthy  or  met 
with  in  the  parks  open  to  the  public.  Sometimes  attempts  arc  made 
to  give  effect  to  this  desire,  and  an  outlay  is  made  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  results,  and  very  frequently  more  or  less  disappointment  is 
experienced.  When  the  whole  of  the  available  resources  of  a garden 
of  comparatively  small  size,  or  any  considerable  proportion  of  them, 
is  devoted  to  the  summer  bedders,  the  glass  structures  at  command 
have  to  be  occupied  for  fully  eight  months  of  every  twelve  with  the 
plants  required  for  filling  the  beds,  and  during  the  remaining  four 
months,  when  the  plants  are  in  their  summer  quarters,  the  most 
constant  attention  is  requisite  to  keep  them  in  proper  trim.  In  these 
cases  one  of  two  things  must  happen : there  will  be  a considerable 
augmentation  in  the  labour  bill ; or  other  matters,  such  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  neglected.  If  the  results  justified 
the  increased  expense  for  labour,  or  the  serious  diminution  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  supplies,  it  would  be  another  matter.  They  afford  no 
such  justification.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  resources 
of  small  gardens  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  summer  display 
the  effect  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Sometimes  this  is  owing  to 
the  plans  being  defective  or  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  sometimes 
from  the  unsuitability  of  the  surroundings,  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
space ; in  either  case  but  little  pleasure  or  satisfaction  is  afforded. 
Even  when  the  arrangements  are  fairly  good  the  display,  owing  to  the 
brightness  of  the  colouring  and  the  sameness  of  appearance,  becomes 
wearisome  in  a comparatively  short  time,  and  the  end  of  the  summer 
is  anticipated  with  some  degree  of  eagerness,  for  the  sake  of  the 
change  that  will  be  effected  in  the  flower  garden.  Where  the  pleasure 
grounds  extend  over  many  acres  the  summer  bedding,  even  when 
carried  out  on  a rather  large  scale,  does  not  become  so  wearisome, 
for  there  is  necessarily  a great  expanse  of  turf,  and  plenty  of  trees 
and  shrubs  to  afford  relief,  and  generally  there  are  extensive  views  over 
wood  and  meadow.  But  in  the  case  of  the  small  garden,  wholly  given 
up  to  beddei’s,  it  is  impossible  to  take  a turn  in  it  or  look  out  of  any 
of  the  windows  without  a bed  of  geraniums  or  other  brightly-coloured 
plants  obtruding  upon  the  view,  and  at  last  they  become  more  or  less 
obnoxious,  especially  to  those  who  remain  at  home  during  the  day. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the 
writer  has  any  desire  to  condemn  the  zonal  pelargoniums,  the 
petunias,  the  lobelias,  and  the  various  leaf  plants  as  utterly  imsuit- 
able.  No  wish  is  felt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  he  is  strongly  of 
an  opinion,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  expression  to  it,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  other  classes  of  ornamental 
plants.  Colour  is  unquestionably  needed  to  brighten  up  the  rich  green 
of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  of  the  turf,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  overpowering  or  be  confined  to  one-third  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  period  when  colour  is  least  required.  We  want  brightness  in  the 
flower  garden  in  April  and  May,  and  in  October  as  well  as  in  July, 
and  no  garden  can  possibly  afford  the  pleasure  it  is  so  capable  of 
affording  in  which  there  is  not  a good  succession  of  flowers  extending 
over  fully  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  is  against  the  practice  of 
covei’ing  lawns  of  small  size  almost  entirely  with  flower  beds,  and  then 
filling  them  with  plants  bearing  flowers  brilliant  in  hue  or  leafage, 
rich  in  colouring,  that  a protest  must  be  made.  Still  stronger  must 
the  protest  be  against  carpet  or  mosaic  bedding,  as  the  filling  of  the 
beds  with  dwarf  leaf -plants  is  variously  designated,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
costly,  and  when  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  becomes  very 
monotonous.  In  the  largest  of  gardens  it  should  be  kept  within 
circumscribed  limits,  and  in  those  of  medium  size  not  more  than  two 
or  three  examples  should  have  a place,  whilst  in  those  of  small  dimen- 
sions it  should  form  no  part  of  the  summer  embellishment.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  bedding,  many  of  the  subjects  requiring  the 
warmth  of  a stove  during  the  winter,  and  they  must  all  have  the  most 
unremitting  attention  throughout  the  summer  season  to  keep  the 
growth  in  the  proper  place.  Briefly  stated,  carpet  bedding  cannot  be 
well  done  without  much  labour  and  expense,  and  when  badly  done  it 
is  decidedly  objectionable.  The  only  really  satisfactory  course  for  the 
owner  of  a garden  of  limited  dimensions  is  to  employ  the  ordinary  run 
of  bedders  as  supplementary  to  the  choicest  of  the  hardy  plants, 
instead  of,  as  in  so  many  cases,  to  their  exclusion. 

There  may  appear  some  difficulty  in  effecting  so  sweeping 
a change  in  gardens  in  which  hardy  plants  have  as  yet 
no  place,  but  when  once  a determination  is  made  to  have  the  garden 
bright  with  flowers  from  early  in  spring  until  autumn  it  will  be 
found  easy  of  accomplishment.  Hardy  plants  are  comparatively 
cheap,  but  the  purchase  of  sufficient  to  fill  the  borders  of  even  a small 
garden  will  cost  a goodly  sum,  and,  moreover,  twelve  months  or  so 
will  be  required  for  the  majority  to  become  sufficiently  established  to 
bloom  freely.  But  when  the  garden  is  once  stocked  the  annual 
expense  for  additions,  and  for  keeping  the  borders  in  order,  wiU  be 
very  light,  and  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  cost  of  the  bedders. 


and  the  interest  will  be  largely  increased.  Tlio  beds  on  the  lawn 
should  bo  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible  number,  and  be  placed  near 
the  sides  to  leave  the  centre  of  tlic  turf  clear,  whether  required  for 
garden  games  or  not,  and  the  planting  of  these  should  be  so  arranged 
that  they  present  a Infight  and  tasteful  appearance  from  early  in  tlio 
spring  until  the  autumn.  The  borders  should  be  planted  with  hardy 
and  tender  plants  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  in  the  first 
instance  it  will  suffice  to  purchase  sufficient  hardy  plants  to  about 
half  fill  the  border.  As  they  grow  they  will  fill  out  the  space  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  multiplication  of 
the  stocks  of  such  subjects  as  find  special  favour  may  be  commenced. 
The  great  point  in  stocking  borders  with  herbaceous  plants  is  to 
select  those  which  are  vigorous  in  growth  and  really  ellective  in 
appearance,  and  will  also  maintain  a constant  succession  of  bloom. 
The  experienced  cultivator  would  select  the  alyssums,  aubrietias, 
anemones,  crown  imperials,  dwai’f  phloxes,  dafliodils,  globe  flowers, 
marsh  marigolds,  perennial  candytufts,  polyanthuses,  and  violas  for 
flowering  in  spring  ; the  aquilogias,  delphiniums,  dianthuses,  geums, 
campanulas,  phloxes,  cenotheras,  lilies,  lychnis,  psoonies,  pyrethrums, 
spiimas,  and  Ksempfer’s  iris  in  variety  for  the  summer  display  ; and 
the  Japanese  anemone,  perennial  asters,  early-flowering  chrysan- 
themums, coi’copsis,  chelones,  heleniums,  senecios,  and  the  late- 
flowering  veronicas  for  blooming  during  the  autumn.  Associated 
with  these  should  be  the  zonal  pelargoniums,  asters,  single  and  double 
dahlias,  annual  phloxes,  stocks,  marigolds,  verbenas,  petunias,  and 
zinnias.  A few  cannas,  tobaccos,  and  wigandias  may  be  added,  and 
where  the  borders  are  of  sufficient  width  nice  examples  of  the  stag’s 
horn  and  scarlet  sumach,  the  golden  catalpa,  the  golden  elder,  and 
other  trees  of  moderate  stature,  or  shrubs  having  ornamental  foliage, 
placed  at  intervals  will  materially  enhance  the  general  effect. 

In  arranging  the  borders  with  a mixture  of  tender  and  hardy 
plants  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  their  respective  heights,  the  season 
at  which  they  are  at  their  best,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
each  kind  to  form  a bold  group.  The  boundary  wall  or  fence  should 
be  concealed  by  a belt  of  shrubs,  chiefly  evergreens,  or  when  the 
borders  are  very  narrow  be  clothed  with  climbers,  ivies  being 
decidedly  best,  because  of  their  being  neat  in  growth,  evergreen,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  unfavourable  positions.  In  gardens  in  the 
country  climbing  roses  may  be  planted  at  intervals,  but  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  roses  are  not  evergreen  they  should  be  employed 
rather  sparingly.  It  will  indeed  be  better  to  plant  a few  standard  and 
dwai’f  roses  in  the  border  with  the  other  subjects,  than  to  devote  any 
considerable  extent  of  the  wall  to  them.  Clematis  are  also  very 
effective  when  in  bloom,  but  they  leave  the  walls  bare  and  imsightly 
during  the  winter,  or  they  might  be  planted  rather  plentifully.  The 
most  satisfactoi-y  arrangement  is  to  clothe  boundary  walls  to  gardens 
of  small  size  with  ivies,  employing  five  or  six  of  the  most  distinct  of 
the  green-leaved  kinds  and  a few  of  those  with  variegated  leafage. 
When  the  boundaiy  is  formed  with  a light  palisading  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  preferable  course  will  be  to  drape  it  with  Virginian  creepers, 
clematis,  and  roses,  and  if  a screen  of  evergreens  is  required  to  form 
it  with  shrubs  or  trees.  The  springtime  is  most  favourable  for  the 
planting  of  the  whole  of  the  herbaceous  plants  and  of  the  climbers, 
if  they  have  been  grown  in  pots ; but  the  planting  of  the  evergreens 
should  be  deferred  until  the  autumn.  Borders  unoccupied  should 
be  dug  over  and  liberally  enriched  with  some  fertilizing  agent  previous 
to  planting,  and  those  partly  occupied  should  have  the  vacant  spaces 
piicked  over  after  the  application  of  a moderate  dressing  of  manure. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  vaifious  subjects  the  back  row  should  be 
formed  with  dahlias,  tritomas,  heleniums,  perennial  and  annual  sun- 
flowers, which  are  known  respectively  as  Helianthus  multiflonis  fl.  pi., 
and  H.  fistulosus,  sweet  peas,  supported  with  sticks  between  three 
and  four  feet  high,  cannas,  and  other  plants  of  bold  growth  and  shrubs 
with  noble  or  richly-coloured  leafage.  These  are  all  to  be  planted  in 
triplets  to  form  bold  masses,  and  the  shrubs  should  be  pruned  hard 
back  annually  to  keep  them  well  within  bounds,  and  at  the  same,  time 
maintain  a constant  succession  of  strong  shoots,  which  alone  produce 
full-sized  leaves.  For  the  second  row  from  the  back  the  most  suit- 
able subjects  would  be  phloxes,  delphiniums,  pseonies,  dwarf  bouquet 
dahlias,  Japanese  anemone,  perennial  asters,  campanulas,  globe 
flowers,  prince’s  feather,  tall  antirrhinum,  marvel  of  Peru,  Matricaria 
inodora  fl.  pi.,  and  pyrethrums.  The  most  suitable  subjects  for  the 
third  row  from  the  front  would  be  the  dwarf  campanulas,  daffodils, 
anemones,  zonal  pelargoniums,  geums,lychnis,  veronicas,  asters,  stocks, 
and  other  subjects  of  a similar  kind.  In  the  front  row  the  aubrietias, 
alyssum,  pnmroses,  hepaticas,  lobelias,  pansies,  verbenas,  dwarf  forms 
of  Drummond’s  phlox,  crocuses,  forget-me-nots,  and  dwarf  pelar- 
goniums with  variegated  leafage  would  find  a fitting  place. 

Amateurs  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  hardy  plants  would  do 
well  to  visit  occasionally  some  good  nursery  in  which  they  are  largely 
grown  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  purchase  at  each  visit  such 
of  the  free-growing  kinds  as  attract  their  attention,  provided  they 
can  be  had  in  pots.  They  could  be  shifited  into  larger  pots  or  be 
planted  in  a nursery  bed,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  summer  bedding 
in  the  autumn  be  arranged  in  the  borders.  W.  K. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— “By  a thorough  tnowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may 
escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  weU  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly- 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Made  simply  with  boUing  water  or  milk.  Sold 
only  in  Packets  labelled — “James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.”— 
Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use.— [Advt.] 
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NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS.— No.  X. 

The  Lilac-floweeed  Fuchsia. 

In  the  year  1824  a Mexican  fuchsia  was  introduced  to  Europe  and 
named  Fuchsia  arliorescens.  It  was  figured  in  B.  M.,  2,620,  and  in  B.  R. 
943,  and  described  in  De  Candolle’s  “ Prodromus,”  III.,  37.  It  is  an  ever- 
green greenhouse  plant  of  most  vigorous  habit,  tree-like  in  growtli, 
and  producing  diffuse  terminal  panicles  of  pink  fiowers,  differing 
much  in  general  complexion  from  all  our  more  typical  fuchsias.  In 
the  year  1847  Messrs.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  received  from  Guatemala 
seeds  of  a variety  of  this  fuchsia,  which,  when  it  llowercd,  they  named  | 


A GARDEN  HOUSE  IN  MEXICAN  STYLE. 

When  travelling  in  Mexico  I made  many  sketches  of  ruined  cities 
and  deserted  shrines,  and  as  a matter  of  course  the  most  interesting 
of  these  were  obtained  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  1 have  selected 
one  as  a design  for  a garden  house,  corresponding  in  plan  if  not  in 
style,  witli  a design  in  Grecian  style  which  I sent  you,  and  which  you 
published  in  your  issue  for  .lanuary  7.  The  sulijoincd  is  a faithful 
reproduction,  including  the  vegetation  on  the  roof,  of  the  House  of 
the  Nuns  at  Chichen-Itza,  a spot  whereto  the  Spaniards  went  for 
gold,  and  from  which  ingloriously  they  fled  to  escape  extermination 


FUCHSIA  ARBOKESCENS. 


“ sy^'ingfuflora,”  on  account  of  the  curious  and  striking  resemblance 
of  its  inflorescence  to  that  of  the  lilac.  It  was  figured  in  Flore  (lea 
Bcrrea,  1848,  416.  Fiichaia  arhorescena  aijriiKjaijlora  is  in  every  way  a 
rcmarkaldc  plant.  Tlic  growtli  is  robust  and  tree-like  ; the  loaves  are 
largo,  oblong  ovate,  and  are  for  the  most  part  produced  in  whorls  ; 
they  arc  stout  in  texture,  and  in  colour  dark  green.  The  flower  heads 
are  large  and  loss  compact  than  fJioseof  the  lilac,  to  which  ina  general 
way  they  may  be  very  jiropcriy  likened,  the  colour  being  pinkish  red 
with  piirjile  sliades.  Iiuletails  of  structure  the  llowers  conform  strictly 
to  the  tyjio:  the  tube  is  cylindrical,  the  sejials  sjiread  to  a.  nearly  lla,t 
face,  ami  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  sjiread  with  them,  but  are 
shorter.  This  is  a noble  fuchsia  lor  a grand  conservatory. 


by  the  Indians.  The  fa9ade  of  this  portion  of  the  magnificent  ruin 
is  a very  fine  example  of  Mexican  architecture,  rich  in  detail, 
mysterious  in  2iur2iort,  and  admirably  adaiited  to  servo  the  useful 
2mr2ioso  of  a gaialou  house  and  museum,  but  necessarily  suited  only 
to  a 2ilaee  of  considerable  extent  and  rc<2uiring  f.o  be  carried  out  in  a. 
somewhat  costly  manner. 

The  design  admits  of  various  modifications,  ]mivided  its  main 
features  are  2)roserved  inta.ct.  Although  from  the  front  all  light,  is 
excluded,  any  amount  can  bo  obtained  at  the  sides,  and  the  rear  wall 
must  bo  rendered  inaccessible  to  all  ('xce))t.  oHicials,  as  wi'  must,  lu'ni 
have  an  easy  and  eapa,eious  mode  of  aseeiit.  for  the  2U’oiier  manage- 
ment of  the  garden  on  the  roof.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  eonstruetkm 
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favours  the  einployinont  of  a largo  body  of  soil  for  tlio  support  of 
subtropical  plants,  and  powerful  sustaining  walls,  nob  only  on  tlio 
exterior,  but  to  divide  tlio  building,  will  be  needed  to  carry  the 
weight.  A stone  roof  should  bo  laid  at  sonic  depth  below  the 
eornicc,  and  on  this  a series  of  low  brick  arches  (riilgo  and  furrow 
fashion)  or  largo  drain  jiipcs  should  bo  arranged,  for  rapid  removal 
of  water  at  times  when  heavy  summer  storms  occur.  The  outlets  for 
roof  water  should  bo  in  concealed  pipes  or  shafts,  or  there  may  bo 
a tank  in  the  roar  to  receive  it,  in  which  case  the  necessary  watering 
of  the  garden  about  twice  a week  in  hot  dry  weather  would  be 
facilitated.  Stone  sculpture  is  not  needed  in  reproducing  this 
beantiful  work,  but  the  characters  would  of  course  be  the  moi’e 
perfectly  rendered  in  stone  than  by  any  models  of  plastic  material. 
But  if  any  one  will  colour  this  design  in  panels  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
forms  ami  proportions  arc  so  fine  that  it  may  be  rendered  thoroughly 
offoctivo  as  a garden  house  without  any  sculpture  whatever.  W.  B. 


NEW  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

ALTHOuaii  new  dahlias  do  not  at  the  present  day  create  the  exeite- 
ment  shown  from  thirty  to  forty  years  since  when  novelties  were 
introduced,  there  are  not  wanting  those  to  whom  their  appearance  is 
a matter  of  considerable  interest.  Knowing  this,  I shall  briefly  pass 


are  likely  to  take  a leading  position  and  retain  it  for  some  years 
hence.  Foremost  is  Cardiiud,  a large  and  bold  flower  of  great  depth 
and  of  ,a  bright  scarlet  colour  ; this  will  probably  prove  <a  grand  sei^ond- 
row  (lower.  Ccir.stiai  is  an  exquisite  creamy  white  flower  ; it  is  a trifle 
too  (hit,  but  it  is  so  beautiful,  and,  moreover,  so  remarkable  for  its 
constancy,  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  strongly  recommend  it  for  the  front 
row.  Comet  is  a well-formed  flower  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  numerous  dark  red  flowers  which  have 
already  a place  in  collections.  Crown  Prince  claims  special  attention 
for  its  distinct  colour,  whilst  in  form  it  is  equal  to  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  full  size,  of  good  depth,  and  well 
finished,  and  the  colour  is  an  effective  shade  of  nankeen  or  bull' : 
judiciously  placed  it  presents  a telling  appearance.  BuchcHs  of 
Wellington  is  a charming  tipped  flower  of  good  form  and  finish,  and  in 
its  style  of  colouring  is  much  in  advance  of  those  sent  out  previous  to 
the  current  season.  The  florets,  which  are  beautifully  cupped,  are 
heavily  tipped  with  purplish  crimson.  Major  Cornwallis  West  when 
caught  right  is  a very  telling  flower  ; in  size  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  eolour  is  a very  brilliant  shade  of  orange-scarlet,  and 
so  effective  that,  although  not  quite  so  highly  finished  as  could  be 
desired,  it  can  be  recommended  as  a decided  acquisition  and  one  of  the 
very  finest  flowers  of  the  year.  For  the  back  row  it  is  a long  way  in 
advance  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  colour,  and  the  exhibitor  of  so 
small  a stand  as  “ a twenty-four  ” cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


GARDEN  HOUSE  IN  MEXICAN  STYLE. 


under  review  the  most  important  of  the  varieties  that  will  be  shortly 
offered  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  Mr.  0.  Turner,  and  other  raisers, 
with  a view  to  assist  those  who  have  not  the  same  facilities  as  myself 
for  making  the  acquaintance  of  novelties  before  they  are  distributed. 
Speaking  generally,  the  flowers  of  the  current  year  are  remarkable 
more  for  then-  excellent  form  and  quality  than  for  striking  character, 
and  so  far  as  iny  observations  have  gone  there  are  not  amongst  them 
any  varieties  similar  to  those  huge  and  coarse  flowers  which  made 
their  appearance  a year  or  two  since,  and  against  the  certificating  of 
which  I considered  it  my  duty  to  protest.  On  this  fact  the  dahlia 
growers^  may  be  heartily  congratulated,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
disappomting  than  to  buy  dahlias  at  half  a guinea  or  so  each  with 
flowers  but  little  better  in  point  of  form  than  the  best  of  those  dis- 
tributed  twenty  or  thii-ty  years  since.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that 
the  flowers  should  be  large,  and  for  my  own  part  I care  not  how  large 
they  are  provided  size  is  accompanied  with  quality.  But  flowers  with 
hollow  centres,  or  florets  irregularly  placed  or  more  or  less  turned 
ba,ck,  are  not  worth  a place  in  the  garden,  much  more  on  the  exhibition 
table,  and  those  who  confer  certificates  or  other  distinctions  upon  them 
show  a very_  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  rules  which  guide 
experienced  judges  in  making  their  awards. 

Amongst  the  show_ varieties  selected  from  the  seed  bed  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Fellowes,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  0.  Turnerj  are  several  that 


Pioneer  claims  attention  for  its  very  distinct  colour,  which  is  the 
closest  approach  to  black  we  have  in  the  dahlia,  and  much  darker 
than  any  of  the  fine  maroon  flowers  introduced  by  Mr.  George 
Rawlings.  The  blooms  are  of  large  size  and  good  form,  and  tell  well 
in  either  the  second  or  third  row ; the  florets  are  a trifle  too  open  and 
flat,  but  not  sufficiently  to  detract  seriously  from  its  merits. 

The  show  dahlias  raised  and  offered  this  season  by  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  are  nine  in  number,  and  include  several  of  a high  order  of 
merit.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  crimson  flowers,  but  Bxike  of  Albany 
is  so  free  and  fine  that  it  well  deserves  a hearty  welcome.  Georgina 
is  a pleasing  creamy  white  flower  about  equal  in  merit  to  Celestial, 
and  quite  distinct  from  it ; the  blooms  are  borne  on  stiff  erect  stems, 
and  it  is  therefore  likely  to  be  more  than  usually  valuable  for  borders 
and  beds  in  the  flower  garden.  James  Stephen  well  deserves  attention 
for  its  remarkable  brilliancy  of  colour,  but  it  possesses  an  additional 
claim  in  its  fine  form  ; the  colour  is  a vivid  orange-scarlet,  and  a 
well-finished  bloom  presents  a striking  appearance  when  associated 
with  the  dark  purples  and  crimson.  It  will  in  all  probability  prove 
one  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  the  year.  Joseph  B.  Service 
is  a fine  yellow  flower  in  the  way  of  that  much-appreciated  variety 
Prince  Arthur ; but  it  surpasses  the  latter  in  size,  richness  of  colour, 
and  finish.  William  Davis  has  well-formed  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
light  but  very  effective  shade  of  purple,  and  is  very  distinct. 
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One  of  the  finest  clahlias  of  the  season  appears,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  to  lie  George  Iiawlin(/s,  raised  hy  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Brothers.  The  llowers  are  large  in  size,  high  in  tlie  centre,  and  as 
nearly  perfect  in  outline  as  one  can  hope  for  the  present.  The  colour 
is  a very  rich  shade  of  blackish  maroon,  and  the  florets  are  beautifully 
cupped.  As  a back-row  dower  for  bringing  out  the  lighter  colours  it 
is  of  immense  value.  Fair  Rosamond,  raised  by  that  vetei’an  amateur, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Edmonton,  is,  judging  from  the  blooms  ex- 
hibited last  autumn,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  flower  ; but  whether  it 
will  be  distributed  or  not  I cannot  say.  The  blooms  this  season  are 
of  large  size,  of  great  depth,  and  perfectly  smooth  in  outline,  the 
colour  delicate  ivory-white,  the  doi'ets  faintly  tipped  with  purple. 

The  fancy  varieties  are  limited  to  four,  of  which  two  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  two  are  from  the  Salisbury  seed  bed. 
Fortunately,  they  are  all  meritorious  and  full  of  pi'omise  as  to  the 
position  they  will  eventually  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  cultivators. 
Reality,  oJfered  by  Mr.  Turner,  may  be  described  as  a much  improved 
form  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  therefore  a valuable  acquisition.  The 
dowers  are  about  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  last  mentioned,  but 
they  are  much  fuller  and  more  highly  dnished ; the  ground  is  a bright 
yellow,  the  dorets  tipped  with  rosy  white.  Dragon  is  remarkable  for 
its  distinctness,  its  good  form  and  effective  colouring,  and  particularly 
deserving  the  attention  of  growers  of  fancy  dahlias.  The  dowers  are 
of  full  size  and  richly  striped  with  crimson  on  a yellow  ground : they 
occasionally  come  with  a crimson  tip,  those  so  marked  being  of 
course  admissible  in  a stand  of  show  dowers.  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.’s  two  fancies  are  named  respectively  John  Forbes  and  Polly 
Sandell.  The  first-mentioned  has  dowers  of  good  shape  and  size, 
which  are  of  a bright  fawn  colour  striped  with  maroon  ; the  other  is 
a fine  yellow  flower  tipped  with  white. 

An  Old  Dahlia  Fancier. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  PASTURES. 

On  the  home  farm,  where  every  blade  of  grass  and  handful  of  hay  is, 
so  to  speak,  of  much  value,  a liberal  course  of  management  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  pastures,  decidedly  the  most  profitable,  and  therefore  the 
only  one  that  is  worthy  of  a moment’s  consideration.  To  this  f act 
special  attention  may  well  be  directed,  for  there  is  in  many  quarters 
a strong  inclination  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  possible  to  take  any 
number  of  good  crops  of  hay  from  a meadow  without  an  attempt  being 
made  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  suitable 
fertilizers.  _ It  is  altogether  overlooked  by  some  that  meadows  from 
which  hay  is  taken  require  enriching  annually  with  manure,  much  the 
same  as_  arable  land  devoted  to  cereal  and  green  crops.  In  conse- 
quence, it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  pastures  on  which 
the  finer  grasses  have  died  out,  and  the  yield  of  hay  light  and  of  poor 
quality.  _ Some  misconception  also  prevails  as  to  when  pastures  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  take  hay  should  be  closed  against  cattle,  and 
as  a rule  the  closing  is  deferred  until  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
grass  to  become  dense  at  the  bottom  and  produce  areally  satisfactory 
crop.  There  are  also  pastures  which  are  less  productive  than  they 
might  be  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  laid  down  with  coarse 
inferior  gi-asses,  or  having  become  badly  infested  with  moss  in  conse- 
quence of  imperfect  drainage,  and  a few  words  of  advice  with  respect 
to  them  will  also  be  given. 

As  regards  the  fertility  of  pastures  belonging  to  the  home  form,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a considerable  improvement  has  been  effected 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  fertilizers  have  been  more  generally  and 
liberally  employed.  But  sufficient  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  it  is 
therefore  needful  to  strongly  impress  upon  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned that  it  is  only  by  liberal  dressings  of  farmyard  manure,  or 
some  suitable  artificial  or  combination  of  artificials,  that  the  fertility 
of  pastures  can  be  maintained.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  dressing 
for  pastures  than  farmyard  manure,  applied  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  cartloads  per  acre  in  February  or  March.  When  manure  from 
the  farmyard  is  not  available  artificials  must  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  those  of  most  value  are  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  selection  from  them  must  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  must  be  understood  that  ammoniacal 
salts  arc  the  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  strongei’-grow- 
ing  grasses,  and  that  if  the  latter  receive  too  much  encouragement 
they  will  overpower  the  finer  grasses  and  the  clovers.  It  will  suffice 
perhaps  to  state,  without  entering  into  further  details,  that  if  the  grass 
IS  short  and  dense  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  employed  in 
equal  proportions,  and  that  if  they  are  thin  the  dressing  should  consistof 
superphosphate  of  lime  two  parts  and  guano  one  part.  For  pastures 
generally  the  most  suitable  mixture  will  be  one  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  guano,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  In  each  case  the 
mixture  is  to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  three  cwc.  per  acre.  Pastures 
may  be  dressed  with  artificials  until  quite  the  end  of  April.  When  it 
is  not  practicable  to  apply  a full  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  it  is 
a capital  practice  to  employ  about  half  the  quantity  recommended, 
and  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  afterwards  supplement  it  with  arti- 
ficials at  the  rate  of  one  cwt.  per  acre;  the  proportion  of  the  several 
kinds  to  be  the  same  as  when  they  are  used  alone.  When  hay  is  talam 
from  a meadow  annually,  a dressing  of  manure  must  be  ajiplied  every 
spring,  but  when  it  is  mowed  and  fed  oft  alternately  it  will  suffice  to 
manure  every  second  year.  Where  grass  is  devoted  entii'ely  to  feeding 
purposes  the  land  may  be  manured  every  second  or  third  year. 

The  time  for  closing  pastures  from  which  hay  is  taken  must  bo 
determined  by  the  district  and  the  season,  but  tlic  cattle  ouglit  not 
to  remain  lifter  the  grass  commences  to  make  new  growth,  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  remove  them  a,  few  days  too  early  than  to  leave  them 
until  they  have  done  considerable  mischief.  As  soon  as  the  animals 


are  removed  the  manure  should  be  applied,  and  in  a few  days  after- 
wards bush  harrow  and  roll.  Stones  and  other  rubbish  brought  on 
the  land  with  manure  that  are  likely  to  injure  the  mowing  machine 
or  scythes  must  be  gathered  up  before  the  grass  has  made  any 
material  progress,  for  if  allowed  to  I’emain  they  will  probably  do  con- 
siderable damage  and  delay  the  work. 

It  cannot  be  well  known  how  cheaply  and  expeditiously  pastures 
that  arc  in  a bad  state  can  be  improved,  or  so  much  land  under  grass 
would  not  remain  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  it  is  now  in.  In 
suburban  districts,  where  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
foot  of  land  should  yield  a full  crop,  because  of  its  value,  much  of  the 
pasture  land  is  in  anything  but  a satisfactory  condition,  in  consequence 
of  its  consisting  chiefly  of  the  coarse  quick-growing  grasses.  This  may 
genex’ally  be  explained  by  the  land  having  been  laid  down  to  grass  by 
land  jobbers.  As  is  well  known,  land  to  be  laid  out  in  plots  of  two  acres 
and  upwards  commands  a readier  sale  when  covered  with  greensward. 
Therefore  immediately  arable  or  market  garden  land  for  cutting 
into  large  plots  is  purchased  it  is  laid  down  to  grass.  The  ground 
is  indifiierently  prepared,  and  the  cheapest  and  most  rapid-growing 
grasses  are  obtained,  and  unless  the  purchaser  of  the  land  improves 
it  when  in  possession  the  produce  is  as  a matter  of  course  very 
unsatisfactory.  Pastures  that  are  thin  at  the  bottom  may  be  much 
improved  by  sowing  a renovating  mixture,  consisting  of  the  finer 
grasses  and  clovers,  in  March  or  Apiul  or  in  August,  according  to  the 
weather.  Any  of  the  leading  seedsmen  will  supply  a renovating 
mixture  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  names  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  most  suitable,  with  the 
proportions.  The  land  should  first  have  a heavy  harrow  passed  over 
it,  and  when  this  has  been  done  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  bush  harrow  and  roll.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  in  March 
and  April  it  will  be  betterto  defer  sowing  the  seed  until  the  following 
August,  because  of  the  risk  of  a proportion  perishing.  In  the  following 
spring  a dressing  of  three  or  four  cwt.  of  superphospate  will  be  most 
beneficial  in  its  effects. 

Moss  is  sometimes  a sign  of  extreme  poverty  and  sometimes  of  a 
superabundance  of  moisture,  and  the  remedy  in  the  one  case  is  to 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  means  pointed  out  above,  and  in 
the  other  by  providing  efficient  drainage.  Lime  at  the  rate  of  two 
loads  per  acre  will  be  highly  beneficial  in  its  effect  upon  mossy 
pastures,  and  before  it  is  applied  it  should  be  mixed  with  about  thi-ee 
times  its  bulk  of  friable  soil.  R.  W.  D. 


KEEP  THE  HOE  GOING. 

That  “ ill  weeds  grow  apace  ” we  cannot  gainsay. 

For  proofs  of  the  proverb  come  forth  with  the  day  ; 

If  we  don’t  clear  them  thoroughly  out  of  the  ground, 

A plentiful  crop  of  their  seeds  will  be  found  : 

Making  waste  of  our  work,  without  reason  or  gain. 

And  changing  our  prospect  of  pleasure  to  pain  : 

So  the  use  of  my  motto  I now  would  be  showing — 

To  keep  the  weeds  down,  we  must  keep  the  hoe  going. 

Bad  temper  will  grow  like  a weed  in  the  heart. 

Striking  deep  with  its  roots  like  a venomous  dart  : 

And  they  who  encourage  it  nourish  a devil, 

That  changes  whatever  is  good  into  evil  ; 

Then  words  that  should  comfort  give  nothing  but  sadness. 

And  deeds  that  should  bless  are  productive  of  badness  ; 

The  weed  of  ill-temper,  I now  would  be  showing. 

Must  be  struck  at  the  root — we  must  keep  the  hoe  going. 

Intemperance  oft  is  a troublesome  weed. 

Changing  health  to  disease,  and  plenty  to  need  ; 

Embittering  life,  destroying  all  quiet. 

Consuming  the  household  with  wasting  and  riot. 

Avoid  the  temptation,  keep  out  of  the  folly  : 

Why  sacrifice  gladness  to  dark  melancholy  ? 

Go  work  in  the  garden,  and  soon  you’ll  be  knowing. 

Health  and  mirth  may  be  gained  if  you  keep  the  hoe  going. 

Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice  are  virulent  weeds  ; 

Where  charity  faileth  they  scatter  their  seeds  : 

Bright  flowers  of  love,  and  sweet  fruits  of  kindness. 

Are  choked  by  their  growth  ; and  the  soul  in  its  blindness 
Takes  evil  for  good,  and  the  wrong  for  the  right; 

And  goes  forth  in  darkness  as  hating  the  light. 

Oh,  tear  up  such  weeds  ere  their  seeds  they  be  towing 
In  the  garden  of  life,  and  keep  the  hoe  going. 

See  Hypocrisy  spreading  a blight  on  each  hand. 

Where  Candour  and  Truth  have  no  hold  on  the  laud. 

See  Deception  and  Craft  and  Selfishness  grow. 

Where  Simplicity  shrinks  like  a rose  in  the  snow. 

Oh,  such  weeds  are  too  rank  in  humanity’s  field. 

Too  fast  in  their  spread,  too  malignant  their  yield  : 

We  must  summon  our  courage  to  hinder  their  growing. 

We  must  work,  we  must  wait,  we  must  keep  the  hoo  going. 
Como  back  to  the  motto,  “ 111  weeds  grow  apace,” 

There’s  a clear  course  for  all,  and  our  life  is  a race  ; 

The  Honest  and  Truthful  and  Co  d 1:  r.ko  the  running, 

And  loss  and  disgrace  arc  the  wages  of  cunning. 

Cut  down  the  bad  weeds,  give  sunshine  .and  .air 

To  the  blooms  that  are  swoot  and  the  grains  that  arc  fair  ; 

Bo  taught  as  from  Heaven  to  see  that  I'm  showing. 

One  way  to  bo  happy  is  to  keep  tho  hoo  going. 

.1 . H.  J HWKLL. 


WHO  WOULD  HI!  WITHOUT  I.AMPLOUOIf.S  UVURTIO  HALINIU  It  forma  a 
moat  inviKonitiiiK  eirorvoaclnu  Hovorago  by  tlio  aimplo  adilitioii  of  water,  and  If  taUoi. 
nocordiiig  to  tho  dlrectlona  la  tho  boat  provontivo  ami  ourntlvo  of  many  iHaoaaoa.  H dooa 
not  oontain  nmgnoslaor  any  othor  oarthy  niattor  oaloulatod  to  produce  galbatonos  or  gout 
deposits.  I’reparod  solely  by  II,  LAMfLOUGil,  lia,  Uolhorn,  London.— [Anvx.1 
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€\)t  louse,  (gaelien,  uutr  lame  jfarm* 

MEDITATION. 

WiiKN  in  tho  lon(f-(lriiwn  nvoiiuos  of  Thought 
1 Imlt,  ami  look  boforo  mo  ami  bohiml, 

Ami  8ook  what  orst  1 all  toolittlo  Hought, 

Some  spot  soouro  of  rest,  I do  not  Ihul. 

Kotrnoo  my  stops  I daro  not,  lost  oaoh  nook 
1 Into  rojootod  should  rojoot  mo  now. 

And  swootost  arbours,  restlessly  forsook. 

No  more  bo  prono  thoir  loafago  to  allow. 

So  to  tho  untrod  distnnoo  do  I strain, 

■\Vhich  soomoth  over  furthur  to  extend  ; 

Desiring  oft,  in  irritable  pain. 

Premature  sleep  would  bring  that  settled  End, 

When  I shall  know  it  all,  or  else  forgot 
This  far  too  little  which  for  more  doth  fret. 

Alfred  Austin. 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  occupants  of  the  aquarium  usually  suffer  so  severely  when 
exposed  to  a strong  light  that  when  aquaria  occupy  positions  more  or  less 
sunny  the  blinds  should  be  carefully  regulated  to  screen  them  from  sun- 
light. Aquaria  placed  in  the  conservatory  should  have  a shady  position 
from  early  in  the  spring  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn,  if  not  throughout 
the  year,  and  where  it  is  practicable  those  indoors  should  be  placed  during 
the  summer  season  in  apartments  having  a north  aspect.  But  this  is  not 
always  convenient,  and  if  the  aquarium  is  drawn  away  from  the  window, 
and  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  the  precaution  taken  to  draw  the 
blinds  down,  any  serious  mishap  will  be  prevented.  There  is  not  perhaps 
any  better  place  for  an  aquarium  than  an  entrance  hall,  and  where  the 
arrangements  will  admit  it  should  be  placed  in  it.  The  water  will  not 
require  changing  so  long  as  the  fishes  continue  in  good  health,  but  the 
glass  must  be  kept  clean  on  the  inside,  and  there  is  no  better  plan  of 
removing  impurities  than  by  simply  wiping  it  over  with  a large  sponge. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  now  night  and  day 
during  warm  weather.  Pot  off  plants  newly  rooted,  and  let  them  taste  a 
little  bottom  heat,  to  induce  new  roots  to  form. 

Beet. — Sow  a little  seed  on  deep  well-dug  ground,  without  manure,  to 
furnish  early  supplies.  Large  beets  are  not  desired  for  the  kitchen,  but 
smallish,  deeply-coloured,  handsome  roots  are  sure  to  be  valued,  and  these 
can  only  be  grown  in  soil  that  has  been  deeply  stirred  and  is  quite  free  of 
recent  manuring'.  Sow  in  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Cucumbers  for  ridge  culture  to  be  kept  as  hardy  as  possible,  but  not  to 
be  checked.  Give  them  a shift  if  they  require  it,  and  frequently  sprinkle 
over  the  foliage.  First  make  sure  of  a strong  plant,  and  you  will  then  be 
sure  of  abundance  of  fruit. 

Ferns  in  pots  require  either  a shift  or  a renewal  of  the  soil.  In  either 
case  turn  them  out,  and  break  away  some  of  the  old  stuff  from  the  outside 
of  the  roots,  and  repot  either  in  the  same  or  larger  pots,  using  good  turfy 
loam  for  all  strong-growing  kinds,  and  those  that  must  have  peat  to  have 
the  best  peat  in  rough  lumps. 

Grass  Turf  must  have  every  necessary  attention  now,  or  the  result  will 
be  a burnt-up  lawn  by  July  and  the  predominance  of  coarse  grasses.  Proper 
care  of  grass  turf  now  not  only  preserves  its  beauty  for  present  enjoyment, 
but , improves  the  quality,  frequent  mowing  tending  to  weaken  the  coarse 
grasses  and  encourage  the  finer  kinds,  which  latter  are  overpowered  and 
choked  out  when  the  strong-growing  kinds  are  allowed  too  much  their  own 
way.  A sprinkling  of  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  lbs.  to  the 
square  rod  where  the  turf  is  poor,  will  be  very  beneficial  now.  Lawns  on 
which  there  is  much  moss  should  have  a dressing  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  applied  at  the  same  rate  as  advised  for  the  other  fertilizers. 

Kidney  Beans  are  of  immense  value  in  large  and  small  gardens.  The 
dwarf  sorts  endure  drought  better  than  any  other  vegetable  grown  in  our 
gardens,  and  are  immensely  profitable.  The  runners  sooner  suffer  from 
drought,  but  the  season  must  be  a very  bad  one  in  which  they  do  not  make 
an  abundant  return.  Sow  at  once  under  glass,  and  transplant  when  the 
plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  in  rows  two  feet  six  inches  apart  on  a warm 
border.  Sow  in  open  ground  from  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  middle  of 
July.  During  many  years  past  we  have  sown  Scarlet  Eunners  about  the 
15th  of  June,  and  have  found  them  of  great  value,  as  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  fine  green  tender  pods  until  cut  down  by  autumnal  frosts. 
Dwarf  beans  are  generally  crowded  injuriously,  and  have  but  a poor  chance 
of  attaining  their  utmost  fruitfulness  j the  weakest-growing  sorts  should  be 
two  feet  apart,  and  be  thinned  to  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows ; while  the 
more  robust  kinds  should  be  two  and  a half  feet  apart,  and  a foot  from  plant  to 
plant.  Eunners  should  be  full  five  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  the  plants  full 
nine  inches  apart,  and,  if  possible,  the  rows  should  run  north  and  south. 
They  should  always  have  sticks  if  they  can  be  provided,  and  if  ridged  up 
when  four  or  six  inches  high  it  will  prevent  their  being  blown  about  during 
high  winds.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  between  the  rows. 

Pines  fruiting  require  more  air  than  growing  plants,  or  the  fruit  will  be 
flavourless.  If  the  fruit  needs  support,  it  is  a proof  the  plants  are  not  so 
robust  as  they  should  be. 

Potatoes  coming  up  to  be  flat-hoed  between.  There  will  be  a risk  of 
the  shaws  of  the  early-planted  potatoes  being  blackened  by  frost,  therefore 
protect  with  litter  or  draw  a little  soil  over  them.  Potatoes  may  still  be 
planted,  but  it  is  full  late,  and  any  remaining  out  of  the  ground  should  be 
planted  at  once. 

Eoses  under  glass  must  have  close  attention  and  care  taken  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  green  fly.  It  is  of  no  use  to  expect  good  flowers  if 
vermin  are  left  to  eat  them  up.  Fumigate  twice  in  succession,  and  give 
plenty  of  air.  This  is  a good  time  to  plant  out  roses  in  conservatory  borders, 
and  to  prepare  beds  for  turning  out  plants  from  small  pots  in  May. 

Savoys  are  usually  grown  too  large  for  home  use,  though  the  largest 
plants  find  a ready  sale  in  the  market.  To  secure  a supply  of  smallish  savoys 
of  delicate  texture  and  flavour,  sow  the  early  IJlm  at  once,  and  when  large 
enough  plant  out  a foot  apart  every  way.  They  will  form  neat  round  hearts 
four  or  five  inches  through,  and  be  positively  delicious  after  the  frost  has 
touched  them. 


Vines  in  covered  borders  require  tho  full  power  of  tho  sun  on  their  roots 
now ; so  remove  tho  covering  at  once.  Let  there  bo  no  neglect  in  stopping 
and  tying-in  now  that  tho  vinos  are  growing  freely. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Carrots  arc  greatly  prized  as  food  for  horses,  but  they  arc  of  great 
service  as  food  for  cows  in  winter,  and  make  capital  milk.  To  grow  a good 
crop  requires  a deep  well-prepared  soil,  in  which  the  roots  can  easily  pene- 
trate to  a great  depth  without  becoming  forked.  Tho  seed  should  be  sown 
now,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  sow  a little  turnip  or  barley  in  the  rows  to 
mark  them,  so  that  the  hoe  can  beset  to  work  early,  for  this  crop  will  soon 
be  choked  out  by  weeds  unless  well  looked  after  in  tho  early  stages.  To 
prepare  for  sowing,  harrow  the  land,  and  broadcast  3 cwt.  to  5 cwt.  of  guano. 
Then  sow  in  drills  fifteen  inches  to  twenty  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  land.  It  is  customary  to  mix  the  seed  with  damp  sand,  and 
a few  days  before  sowing,  to  hasten  germination.  The  drills  must  be 
shallow  and  the  seed  well  rolled  in.  The  after  cultivation  consists  chiefly 
in  hoeing  and  singling,  and  should  be  well  done,  or  the  crop  will  be  spoiled 
by  weeds.  The  best  sort  for  the  stable  and  cow  byre  is  the  yellow  Belgian, 
but  the  red  Altrincham  is  a fine  root,  and  as  useful  as  the  delicate  Surrey 
Orange  for  culinary  purposes  in  a general  way,  though  wanting  in  beauty. 
The  Intermediate  is  the  best  for  shallow  soils. 

Turkeys  are,  under  a good  system  of  management,  fairly  profitable,  and 
by  rearing  a brood  now  nice  birds  may  be  had  by  Christmas.  Carefully 
house  the  brood  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  after  hatching,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  supply  with  small  crumbs  of  bread  and  curds,  or  eggs  chopped 
up,  and  oat  or  barley  meal,  mixed  with  water  or  milk.  As  the  poults 
acquire  strength  give  them  boiled  rice,  mixed  with  shred  lettuce,  soaked 
bread,  meat  shred  fine,  minced  liver,  and  any  suitable  waste  from  the 
kitchen.  When  nicely  feathered  they  will,  if  they  have  a good  range,  be 
able  to  obtain  for  themselves  sufficient  food  during  the  day,  and  will  only 
require  to  be  fed  when  let  out  in  the  morning,  and  on  their  return  home  in 
the  evening.  Turkeys  shut  up  in  a yard  must  be  fed  at  the  same  times, 
and  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  the  general  stock  of  poultry. 


PLANT  LABELS. 

When  I think  of  the  importance  to  many  people  of  a cheap  weather-standing 
label  or  tally  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  those  of  the  garden,  I wonder  at 
the  little  written  or  said  on  the  subject.  This  struck  me  forcibly  some  year 
or  two  since,  when  I saw  a whole  hogshead  of  them,  about  3J  or  4 inches 
long,  turned  over  on  its  side  with  its  head  out  in  one  of  the  large  nurseries 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Upon  inquiry  I was  told  that  they  came  from 
Prussia.  These  labels  were  of  no  particular  merit ; they  were  of  common 
deal  wood  and  had  no  paint  on  them;  there  was  no  particular  science  used 
in  their  make ; they  seemed  simply  hand  cut,  and  much  cut  too ; the  points  to 
go  in  the  ground  were  even  made  with  four  cuts  of  the  knife  instead  of  two. 
They  were  the  result  of  little  thought  and  much  labour,  besides  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  German  race.  Now  I consider  such  an  importa- 
tion as  that  a disgrace  to  the  inventive  power  of  the  English  nation. 

These  little  bits  of  wood  may  seem  of  small  importance  to  some,  but  to 
the  gardener,  especially  the  nurseryman  and  experimental  gardener,  they 
are  of  very  great  importance,  for  in  many  cases  should  they  be  in  that 
condition  alter  a year,  or  even  two,  that  they  cannot  be  read,  it  may 
involve  the  obligation  to  throw  away  a plant  that  might  otherwise  be 
valuable  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  what  it  is. 

In  what  I am  about  to  say  I shall  deal  almost  wholly  with  the  wooden 
label,  as  up  to  the  present  time,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  the  very  best, 
at  least  for  two  years  or  under,  that  has  been  hitherto  found,  and  the 
frequently  rough  and  ready  means  of  producing  it,  by  no  means  the  worst, 
namely,  the  gardener’s  pocket  knife,  a bit  of  deal  wood,  a little  pot  of  dirty 
half-dried  paint  or  white  lead  rubbed  on  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  and 
written  on  with  the  little  stump  of  black-lead  pencil  while  wet  from 
the  ever-ready  pocket.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  if  the  bit  of  wood 
happens  to  contain  plenty  of  turpentine  that  a very  lasting  mark  is  the 
result. 

I some  years  ago  tried  the  experiment  of  making  some  of  these  tallies 
and  sticking  them  in  the  open  ground  of  my  clay  garden  for  one  year,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  common  white  lead  paint  and  what  is 
called  yellow  deal  or  yellow  pine  were  the  very  best  paint  and  wood  to 
make  them  of.  The  more  turpentine  in  the  wood  the  better. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  and  all  other  applications  of  inks  or  markings, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  permanent  they  should  not  only  be 
mechanical  but  chemical.  If  we  write  on  a slate  with  a piece  of  slate 
pencil,  that  is  a merely  mechanical  mark  which  will  rub  or  wash  off,  but  if 
we  write  on  a piece  of  sized  paper  with  good  black  ink  made  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  with  nut  galls  and  green  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  we 
have  a chemical  as  well  as  a mechanical  ink.  The  iron  and  extract  of  galls 
(tannin)  have  a chemical  affinity  for  the  size  in  the  paper,  and  form  a thin 
black  leather  letter  on  the  paper,  and  thisjisthe  kind  of  combination  which  in 
many  cases  forms  a permanent  mark  which  the  rain  and  air  will  not  wash  out. 
Thus  we  take  our  bit  of  pine  wood,  w 0 paint  it  with  white  zinc  paint,  write  it 
on  with  blacklead  pencil,  and  it  washes  out  in  six  months,  because  the  zinc 
paint  (oxide  of  zinc)  has  apparently  no  sufficient  affinity  for  the  turpentine  in 
the  wood,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  (blacklead)  has  no  affinity  for  the  zinc  in 
the  form  of  oxide.  Now  take  the  bit  of  wood,  the  most  full  of  turpentine  to  be 
had,  make  a paint  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  best  white  lead  in  oil  (oxide  of 
lead)  and  one  part  by  weight  of  the  driers  of  the  shops  and  trade  also  in  oil ; 
mix  it  thin  with  very  little  oil  and  a large  proportion  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ; 
put  this  on  the  wood  as  thin  as  it  is  possible  to  put  it  on,  so  long  as  the 
wood  is  covered,  and  if  it  be  written  on  with  a common  blacklead  pencil, 
either  wet  or  dry,  you  will  have  a mark  that  will  last  two  years,  and  be 
readable.  The  durability  of  this  mark  seems  due  to  the  paint  being  so 
thin  that  it  does  not  shine  at  all  when  dry,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  oil 
used ; in  fact,  if  there  is  any  sign  of  gloss  on  the  paint  when  dry  it  may  be 
taken  as  a fact  that  there  was  too  much  oil  in  the  paint,  which  oil  not  only 
prevents  a sufficiently  rough  surface  to  take  the  pencil,  but  also  seems  to 
prevent  the  chemical  combination  of  the  oxygen  or  ozone  of  the  turpentine 
in  the  paint  and  wood  with  the  lead  and  iron  of  paint  and  pencil. 

Some  people  have  suggested  boxwood  labels,  but  they  do  not  answer 
and  are  not  cheap.  Things  of  every-day  life  should  be  very  good  and  very 
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cheap.  I have  tried  a paint  made  with  common  whiting  instead  of  white  load 
in  the  same  jiroportions  : it  makes  a very  good  lasting  label,  but  not  so  lasting 
as  the  lead.  Very  fine  china  clay  or  pipe  clay,  in  of  course  a dry  state  and 
ground  very  fine  in  oil  and  turpentine,  forms  a good  paint,  as  the  alumina  in 
the  clay  has  a great  afliuity  for  iron.  I mention  these  things  because  I 
learned  them  when  trying  to  get  a label  free  from  poison,  which  the  oxide 
of  load  is  not;  but  I havt)  used  thousands  with  the  lead  paint  and  can  detect 
no  harm,  though  others  might. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  make  a label  covered  with  a paint  which  shall  dry  at 
once,  which  is  sometimes  necessary,  dissolve  white  or  orange  shellac  in 
Buflicient  methylated  spirit  to  make  it  work — of  course  it  may  be  thinned 
to  any  extent — and  mix  with  this  flake  white  (dry  oxide  of  lead),  whiting,  or 
dry  china  clay ; this  will  dry  as  fast  almost  as  it  is  put  on.  It  is  waterproof, 
but  not  so  lasting  as  the  common  paint,  as  the  lead  ©r  whiting  is  only  held 
mechanically  by  the  lac. 

It  is  said  that  slips  of  sheet  zinc  written  on  with  a blacklead  pencil  arc 
very  permanent,  and  it  is  likely  they  are  if  the  surface  of  the  rolled  zinc  is 
made  a little  rough  to  take  the  pencil,  either  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  some 
acid,  because  we  see  in  many  instances  that  zinc  and  iron  are  very  good 
friends,  and  I confess  I was  astonished  that  the  zinc  paint  labels  were  a 
failure.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  avoid  zinc,  where  possible,  because  of 
its  poisonous  nature.* 

The  most  available  wood  or  form  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  possibly  many  other  places,  I find  to  be  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
“ twelve-cut”  pine  of  the  best  quality,  because  most  free  from  knots.  This 
cut  up  and  fine  planed  on  both  sides  may  be  painted  on  both  sides  ; then 
every  label,  or  nearly,  may  be  used  twice  over,  the  first  inscription  being 
crossed  off  and  the  other  side  used.  Thirteen  feet  of  twelve-cut  pine  eleven 
inches  wide  will  cut,  after  the  knots  are  cut  out,  about  750  labels  half  an  inch 
to  I wide  and  inches  long.  The  best  way  to  cut  up  the  plank  is  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  with  a rule  or  along  the  edge  of  a bit  of  board.  The 
cost  of  a plank  of  the  size  named  will  be  about  9d.  so  that  it  wall  be  found 
that  the  labels  come  both  good  and  cheap.  Of  course  it  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  have  a label  the  paint  on  which  you  know  the  composition  of,  because 
in  case  of  a purchased  one  the  apparent  paint  may  be  only  whitewash,  and 
then  you  are  worse  off  than  if  the  bare  wood  is  used,  for  the  whitewash  will 
prevent  the  wood  holding  the  mark. 

In  any  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  part  of  the  wood  which 
is  put  in  the  ground  from  rotting,  although  I have  never  had  occasion  to 
do  so,  I would  suggest  its  saturation  with  a mineral  rather  than  a 
vegetable,  and  the  following  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  it. 
The  Egyptian  asphaltum  of  the  shops  and  trade  is  sold  for  about  8d.  or 
lOd.  per  lb.  This  is  soluble  for  this  purpose  in  only  two  liquids  I know 
of,  namely,  spirits  of  turpentine  and  benzole  (gas-tar  naphtha,  or  spirit  of 
gas-tar),  not  benzoline  (spirit  of  petroleum  or  paraffin  oil).  If  the  solution 
is  in  benzole  it  will  dry  with  great  rapidity,  and  leave  the  asphaltum 
sunk  well  into  the  wood  if  the  solution  be  thin.  Turpentine  spirit  is  not 
quite  so  quick  to  dry,  but  as  more  easy  to  procure  is  often  more 
available.  Gas-tar  may  also  be  thinned  down  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  dipi^ing  the  ends  in,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
roots  of  plants  are  not  fond  of  gas-tar.  When  benzole  is  used  it  should 
always  be  cold  and  not  near  fire  or  light,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable — even 
more  so  than  turpentine. 

Shellac  in  any  of  its  forms  of  button-lac,  garnet-lac,  seed-lac,  or 
white  bleached  lac,  is  one  of  the  hardest  resins  in  commerce,  although  only 
a kind  of  semi-vegetable,  semi-animal  gum  ; it  is  only  soluble  in  methy- 
lated spirit  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  This  solution  when  made  thin  will 
penetrate  wood  some  distance,  especially  up  the  grain  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  will  dry  well  in  an  hour  or  two.  There  may  be  other  things  as  cheap 
and  handy,  but  I do  not  know  of  them.  Receipts  are  of  little  value  to  many, 
when  aU  or  nearly  all  the  ingredients  of  them  are  not  at  all  procurable  in 
ordinary  trade  and  in  many  places.  W.  Pieect. 

West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.F. 


CAPTAIN  PATTON'S  TULIPS  AND  OTHER  SPRING 
FLOWERS. 

As  visitors  to  the  spring  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal  llorti- 
cultural  Societies  are  well  aware.  Captain  Patton  has  for  several  years 
past  devoted  special  attention  to  bulbous  plants  flowering  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  his  collections  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  more  particu- 
larly have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attractions  of  the  meetings 
at  South  Kensington  and  Regent’s  Park,  and  brought  him  much  honour. 
This  season  Captain  Patton  has  so  far  exhibited  less  extensively  than  usual, 
his  contributions  having  been  confined  chiefly  to  new  tulips.  But  his 
interest  in  the  subjects  he  has  taken  in  hand  is  evidently  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, for  in  the  gardens  attached  to  his  residence — Alpha  House,  St.  John’s 
Wood — he  has  conducted  important  trials  of  tulips  and  narcissi  with  a view 
to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  varieties  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
town  garden.  The  collection  of  tulips  comiu-ises  considerably  over  two 
hundred  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  of  those  which  have  yet 
bloomed  the  height  and  tim  e of  flowering  have  been  carefully  noted  and 
the  comparative  values  determined.  Of  the  daffodils  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  species  and  varieties  are  grown.  Some  seventy  varieties  of 
tlie  Hutch  crocuses  have  been  flowered  this  season,  and  afforded  much 
interest. 

It  may  bo  stated  as  a matter  of  some  interest  that  Ihe  gardens  of  Alpha 
House  comprise  about  two  acres,  a largo  area  in  a district  in  which  land 
is  worth  about  £5  per  square  toot,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
pleasure  grounds,  the  excciption  being  a small  enclosure  containing  the 
glass  erections.  Since  Ciiptain.l’atton  took  i)osscssion,  aliout  twelve  months 
since,  a very  great  improvement  has  been  elVected  in  the  lawn,  which  forms 
a very  strong  feature,  and  (ho  beds  and  Ijorders  have  been  entirely  re- 
j)lanted.  Tlio  lawn,  which  occuiiies  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
area,  is  unquestionably  one  of  Ihe  most  satisfactory  expanses  of  grass  tui  f 
within  town  limits.  It  has  but  few  trees,  and  these  are  of  a striking 
eharacUjr  and  capable  (ff  affording  a idiaisant  shade  during  the  summer 
season.  'J'here  arc  but  few  llower  beds,  and  il  is  not  cut  iq)  into  si'gnieiits 
by  gravel  walks  lunning  in  all  directions.  It  is  iidersected  by  two  walks 

* '/Ann  is  not  poisonous,  alUioiiK-li  ef)inmonly  regarded  so.  'J'horo  is  no  case 
of  poisoning  by  zinc  on  record.— Jh».  (I,  M, 


only,  and  one  of  these  will  soon  be  removed,  so  that  from  the  drawing-room 
and  other  windows  the  lawn  shall  present  an  unbroken  appearance.  The 
condition  of  the  lawn  is  so  exceptionally  good  that  its  surface  is  well-nigh 
as  smooth  as  a billiard  table,  a fact  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  greater  pro- 
l)ortion  was  sown  down  with  seeds  in  May  last.  The  grass  in  the  new  por- 
tion is  not  quite  so  thick  at  the  bottom  as  in  the  older  part,  but  its 
condition  shows  that  the  work  was  well  done,  and  that  the  grass 
seeds,  which  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  were 
of  a high  degree  of  excellency.  Surrounding  the  lawn  are  broad 
sweeping  borders,  in  which  about  twenty  thousand  first-class  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  have  been  planted.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  those 
kinds  known  to  be  hardy  in  constitution,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  best 
able  to  withstand  the  adverse  influences  to  which  they  are  necessarily  ex- 
posed in  town  gardens.  Liliums  are  planted  largely,  in  groups  of  about 
twelve  each,  as  Captain  Patton  considers  bulbous  plants  to  be  of  special 
value  in  town  districts,  and  he  believes  in  planting  sufficient  bulbs  in  each 
grouj)  to  produce  at  once  a rich  and  satisfactory  effect.  As  the  plants  be- 
come established  the  borders  will,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance,  and  as  care  has  been  taken  to  legibly  name  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  they  will  be  weU  able  to  afford  much  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

The  tulips  and  narcissi  grown  for  trial  purposes  occupy  beds  in  the 
enclosure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  devoted  to  the  pits  and  houses, 
and  for  many  weeks  past  they  have  presented  a very  attractive  appearance. 
Twelve  bulbs  of  each  of  the  tulips  were  planted,  and  of  the  large  number 
of  varieties  grown  the  best  of  the  [single  forms  are  considered  by  Captain 
Patton  to  be  the  following ; — Netscher  Satinee,  very  rich  purple,  flowers 
large  and  of  fine  form  ; White  Joost  Van  Vondel,  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
white  tulips.  Vermilion  Brilliant,  bright  scarlet,  which  is  very  properly 
considered  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture,  is  of  but  little  value  for  bedding, 
and  decidedly  inferior  to  several  other  of  the  high-coloured  varieties ; Le 
Matelas,  rose  and  white,  an  early  and  excellent  variety  ; Globe  de  Rigaut, 
purple  feathered  with  white,  large,  of  good  form,  and  very  effective; 
Bacchus,  variegated,  deep  crimson,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  form,  the 
variegation  of  the  foliage  adding  materially  to  its  effectiveness ; Perle 
Blanche,  white,  dwarf,  and  of  good  constitution;  Due  d’ Orange,  scarlet, 
with  rich  yellow  edge,  a fine  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  stand  well ; 
Molifere,  purple  with  white  edge,  good;  President  Lincoln,  rosy  purple 
edged  with  white,  very  pretty ; Dax  Brancon,  carmine-red,  bright  in 
colour,  but  too  small  for  bedding ; Cardinal’s  Hat,  deep  red,  the 
flowers  rather  small,  but  stand  well  up ; Dorothea  Blanche,  white 
and  carmine,  a beautifully-marked  flower  of  great  excellence ; Chrysolora, 
rich  yellow,  flowers  very  large  and  fine ; California,  canary-yellow, 
pleasing  and  effective;  Yellow  Pottebakker,  tall,  the  flowers  large, 
but  soon  present  a rather  ragged  appearance ; Yellow  Prince, 
flowers  of  medium  size,  rich  in  colour  and  rather  late,  habit  good ; 
Montressor,  a new  variety  with  rather  small  flowers  of  a bright  yellow 
colour ; Orphir  d’Or,  deep  yellow,  the  flowers  very  large  and  of  good  form, 
early,  and  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow  varieties  ; Murillo,  a pretty  semi- 
double variety,  white  tinged  with  pink  inside  of  petals  and  with  green  on 
the  outside ; White  Pottebakker,  rather  tall,  ranks  next  to  White  Joost 
Van  Vondel;  La  Latiere,  white,  flowers  of  medium  size  and  good  shape; 
Commandant,  deep  brick-red  shading  to  yeUow  at  the  edge,  flowers  large 
and  fine ; Hecla,  deej)  scarlet,  the  flowers  large  with  pointed  petals  and 
very  effective;  Moucheron,  deep  crimson-scarlet,  very  telling  in  colour; 
Vesuvius,  very  rich  scarlet,  same  type  as  Vermilion  Brilliant,  but  much 
more  effective,  and  one  of  the  best  in  its  colour  for  beds ; Purple  Crown, 
rich  crimson,  the  finest  of  its  colour ; the  form  of  Purple  Crown  with  varie- 
gated leaves  is  also  very  pleasing;  Samson,  scarlet  feathered  with  yellow, 
bright  and  effective ; Miatus  scarlet  striped  yellow,  an  excellent  variety ; 
Joost  Van  Vondel  rectified,  crimson  feathered  with  white,  a beautiful 
variety ; Wouverman,  dark  purple,  large  and  rich  in  colour ; Couleur  Ponceau, 
deep  rose,  very  pretty ; Standard  Royal,  both  forms  ; Rachel  Ruisch,  blush 
tinted  rose,  very  pleasing  ; Lac  d’Asturie,  rosy  purple  edged  white;  foliage 
variegated,  good ; Belle  H616ne,  a small  Proserpine,  bright  in  colour ; Rosinc, 
semi-double,  white  tinted  with  rose,  pleasing  ; Von  Schiller,  deep  red  with 
orange  edge,  flowers  perfect  in  shape,  growth  dwarf,  a fine  new  variety ; 
Delicata,  pure  white,  rather  small ; Slingerlandt,  rosy  purple  feathered 
white,  a large  flower  of  superb  form ; Carolus,  a small  llower  in  the  way  of 
Keizerskroon,  but  rather  brighter  in  colour ; L’lmmaculee,  white  with 
yellow  cup,  a pleasing  and  comparatively  new  flower ; Proserpine,  deep 
rose,  a large  and  fine  flower;  Keizerskroon,  deep  crimson  with  broad  yellow 
margin,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  scarlet  and  yellow  tulips. 

The  following  were  considered  the  best  of  the  double  tulips  that  were 
in  bloom  when  we  saw  them  a few  days  since : — Arabella,  carmine-red  with 
yellow  centre,  a telling  flower ; Gloria  Solis,  deep  red  with  yellow  margin, 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  its  type  ; Tournesol,  red  with  yellow  edge, 
is  also  good.  The  Yellow  Tournesol  is  remarkably  fine,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  double  yellow  tulips ; Couronne  d’Or  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Yellow  Tournesol,  but  rather  smaller ; Raphael,  blush.pink  shaded  rose,  is 
very  double  and  exceedingly  beautiful;  Aimable  Rosette,  blush  tinged 
pink,  vei’y  jiretty ; Couronne  des  Roses,  dcei)  rose-pink,  large  and  telling ; 
Duchesse  de  Parmc,  yellow  and  scarlet,  very  effective ; Belle  Lisette,  rose 
and  white,  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  very  beautiful.  There  are  several 
beds  and  borders  of  tulips  near  the  entrance,  in  which  some  of  tho  finest 
varieties  above  enumerated  are  arranged  with  much  taste. 

The  narcissi  have  already  received  such  ample  attention  in  these  pages 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  Captain  Patton’s  collection  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  includes  all  tho  finest  forms  at  present  in  commerce, 
and  affords  ample  evidence  of  much  judgment.  Muscari,  fritillarias,  scillas, 
and  German  iris  are  all  represented  l)y  good  colleelious,  and  contribute 
their  full  share  to  tho  attractions  of  the  gardens  in  their  respective  seasons. 
In  one  of  tho  pits  wore  some  superb  examples  of  Dielytra  speetabilis  and 
Astilbe  japouica,  of  which,  by  t he  way.  Captain  Patton  has  exhibited  the 
liuest  Hi>eeimens  yet  pre.sented  to  public  notice. 

The  glass  erections  arc  as  yet  few  in  luimber,  but  an  important  addition 
is  to  bo  made  shortly.  It  is  not.,  how(‘ver,  Captain  Patton's  intention  to  do 
more  than  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  si)riug-lloweiing  planl.s,  as  hiBohief 
object,  is  to  reiidei'  his  garden  as  bright  and  attractive  as  possible  with  (he 
aiil  of  hardy  i>lants  aloiu',  oi’  almost  oxelusively  so  ; and,  eonsid('ring  what 
he  has  already  aecoiui)lished  with  his  ellieieut  st.iff',  a la»ge  measure  of 
success  in  town  gardening  may  bo  safely  iiredieted 
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lUpIits  to  (fijutvics. 


ir.  G . M.  r. — We  do  not  know  tho  person  you  in(juiro  about.  I’robably 
the  publisher  of  tho  books  could  j^ivo  tho  inforinution  desired. 

Peach  Tree. — Subscriber. — Tho  tree  is  badly  infested  with  mildew,  and 
the  foliage  should  have  a light  dressing  of  flowers  of  sulphur  as  (luickly  as 
possible.  The  sulphur  will  adhere  more  readily  when  applied  whilst  the 
foliage  is  in  a damp  state. 

Crown  Imperials. — “Clifton  ’’  writes: — “In  the  Qardenhes’  Magazine 
of  March  11,  page  122,  your  correspondent,  ‘ W.  M.,’  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  tho  suitability  of  tlio  Crown  Imperial  for  forcing.  If  you  consider  it  of 
sufficient  importance,  1 should  be  glad  if  he  would  give  us  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  I have  grown  them  for  some  years,  but  have  had  no  bloom.  It  is 
true  I have  only  a cool  greenhouse.” 

Mowing  Machine. — W.  If.,  Lichfield.— An  18-inch  machine  will  be  the 
most  suitable  size  for  two  men,  as  they  will  be  able  to  work  it  without  any 
loss  of  force  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  heavy  a ta.v  upon  their  strength  on 
the  other.  The  18-inch  machine  you  mention  must  be  out  of  order  or  badly 
adjusted  to  rocjuire  three  men  or  a pony  to  draw  it.  We  do  not  recommend 
dealers  in  implements,  plants,  or  seeds,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  advise 
you  further  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  machine. 

Fines.— Subscriber.— The  vinery  may  be  fumigated  at  any  time  durino- 
the  period  between  the  setting  and  changing  colour  of  the  grapes,  provided 
it  is  done  with  great  care.  The  show  pelargoniums  should  have  their  last 
stopping  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  before  they  are  wanted  at  their  best. 
Tho  fuchsias  should  be  stopped  from  si.v  to  eight  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  exhibition.  The  result  will  depend  partly  on  the  management,  and 
partly  on  the  weather. 

Cucumber  Plants.— 3.  G.— Hand-picking  will  probably  be  found  the  most 
effectual  means  of  freeing  the  plants  from  the  depredators,  and  we  would 
advise  you  to  carefully  examine  the  leaves  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a lamp 
or  candle,  and  at  once  destroy  every  grub  you  can  find.  Somelperseverance 
will  be  necessary,  and  a sharp  look  out  for  the  grubs  should  be  kept  in  the 
daytime  also.  The  application  of  soot  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  plants  in  promoting  a vigorous  growth,  but  it  will  not 
be  of  much  service,  if  any,  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  pests  now  doino- 
so  much  mischief.  “ 

Boolis. — Effard. — The  “ British  Cyclopse-iia  ” is  a very  good  book  of  its 
kind,  and  as  a matter  of  course  much  of  it  is  sound  and  true,  while  the 
scientific  matters  are  for  the  most  part  very  much  in  arrear.  The  complete 
set  is  in  ten  volumes,  and  is  worth  something  less  than  five  pounds.  J.  W.— 
There  are  four  volumes  published  of  Professor  Meehan’s  “ Native  Flowers 
of  the  United  States.”  We  cannot  give  you  the  price,  but  we  can  say  that 
the  work  is  beautifully  produced,  and  has  real  scientific  value.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Prang  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.  In  respect  of  the 
other  question,  you  do  not  appear  to  distinguish  between  the  “ Kalender  ” 
and  the  “ Dictionary  ” of  Philip  Miller.  The  first  is  worth  very  little  and 
the  second  is  worth  very  much,  but  both  are  worth  an  honourable  place  in 
the  library. 
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uiouo,  itea  Ulobo,  Yellow  1 ankard,  and  tho  Ked  Intermediate  The  lentr 
f stronger  soil  than  yours.  From  April  15  to  May 

10  IS  the  best  period  in  which  to  sow  the  mangels,  but  .as  they  reriuire  I 
comp.aratively  long  season  of  growth  it  is  desirable  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases  to  sow  before  the  end  of  the  current  month.  Drill  the  seed  on  tho 
flat  in  rows  two  feet  apart  at  the  rate  of  6 lb.  to  the  acre.  As  the  ground 
s manured  and  ploughed  in  tho  course  of  the  winter  it  will  not  be  ncces 

over  the  ‘ l^roadcast  \\ cwt.  of  guano,  and  pass  a light  harrow 

over  the  surface  previous  to  drilling  the  seed.  In  a dry  sprinir  like  tho 
present  you  would  do  more  harm  than  good  by  ploughing  again  now.  Tho 
p ants  should  be  singled  out  to  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 

Ltirthe^t^e  “ay  be  necessary  to  keep  down  weeds 

until  the  growth  no  longer  admits  of  the  horse-hoe  being  employed.  A 
diessingof  guano  at  the  rate  of  1 cwt.  to  the  acre  just  pr’evious^to  tho 

fuhouth  not”  ^ wiU  have  a most  beneficial  effect, 

altnough  not  absolutely  essential. 

of  Gardener.— In  the  preparation  of  a stock 

foBowfnb?n  flowering  during  July  and  the  two  or  three  months 

inch  not!  “ade  at  once.  Select  thrifty  plants  in  three- 

nrh  nolf’  ®^de  shoots,  and  shift  them  into  six- 

incJi  pots.  The  drainage  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
moisture  quickly,  and  the  compost  moderately  rich  and  open.  There  is 
foT.!r  compost  than  one  consisting  of  three  parts  sound  turfy 

h one  part,  and  silver  sand  half  a part.  As  soon  as 

sWs  s“ho.  the  repotting  the  points  of  the 

s oots  should  be  nipped  out  to  promote  the  production  of  side  shoots.  Those 

Hmp  potting  will  not  require  stopping  a second 

time,  but  the  others  should  be  again  stopped  when  the  new  shoots  have 

inches.  A light  and  airy  pit 
will  afford  them  the  most  suitable  accommodation  until  they  are  coming 
into  bloom,  when  they  can  be  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
the  latter  being  the  best  place  for  them.  Weak  liquid  manure  about  twic^ 
a week  will  be  found  of  considerable  assistance  after  they  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  and  after  the  middle  of  September  a little  fire  heat  will  be 
required  occasionally  to  keep  out  frost  and  maintain  a dry  atmosphere.  The 
plants  placed  in  shady  positions  and  long  distances  from  the  glass  in  the 
conservatory  will  not  remain  in  bloom  for  so  long  a period  as  others  placed 
near  the  glass  in  a light  greenhouse.  The  following  varieties  are  of  special 
value  for  pot  culhire  Atala,  orange-scarlet ; Correggio,  crimson  ; Celia, 
rosy  red;  Mr.  W.  B.  Miller,  scarlet;  Mrs.  Gordon,  bright  crimsen;  La 
France,  magenta-crimson;  Hebe,  magenta;  Mrs.  Moore,  white  with  red 
centre  ; Miss  Hamilton,  blush,  deep  red  centre  ; Leona  Dare,  salmon  ; Ceres 
rosy  salmon;  Eurydice,  rose-pink;  Allegra,  lilac-pink  ; Lady  Bailey,  bright 
rose  ; Lucy  Bosworth,  bright  rose  ; Jeanne  d’Arc,  white. 


Palma  Violet.  E.  W .,  Cambridge. — The  Palma  violet,  Viola palmaensisy  so 
rarely  occurs  in  collections  of  plants  that  it  is  regarded  as  requiring 
peculiar  management;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it  thrives  on  the  open 
rockery  in  all  the  southern  and  western  counties,  and  is  probably  hardy  in 
sheltered  spots  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If,  however,  you  have  found  any 
difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  we  advise  you  to  treat  it  as  a 
nearly  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  make  a real  “ tree  violet  ” of  it  by  a 
little  training.  Pot  it  in  a rich  sandy  compost  such  as  would  suit  fuchsias, 
with  good  provision  for  drainage,  and  keep  it  in  a light  airy  house  during 
the  winter  and  in  a frame  at  other  times,  giving  abundance  of  air.  It  has 
long  narrow  leaves  and  a rigid  growth ; the  flowers,  which  are  of  a pale 
impure  blue,  appearing  in  a cluster  at  the  summit  of  the  plant. 

Greenlioitse.— Warwickshire.— The  only  satisfactory  way  of  heating  a 
house  of  the  dimensions  given  is  by  means  of  a hot-water  apparatus,  and 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  provide  a boiler  and  hot-water  pipes  we  would 
not  advise  you  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  house.  Two  flow  and 
one  return  three  or  four  inch  pipes  along  the  front  and  each  end  will  suffice  for 
the  efficient  heating  of  the  structure.  lathe  spring  a small  frame  may  be  fitted 
up  over  the  pipes  at  one  end  of  the  house  for  propagating  purposes.  This 
arrangement  will  be  very  much  better  than  making  up  a bed  of  fermentino- 
materials  within  the  house,  as  you  propose.  The  roof  may  be  formed  wilh 
sash-bars  two  and  a half  inches  by  one  and  a half  inches,  and  rafters  four 
inches  by  two  inches,  the  rafters  to  be  four  feet  apart,  with  three  sash-bars 
between  them.  Three  moveable  sashes  will  be  required  in  the  roof  for 
ventilating  purposes,  and  they  should  be  about  30  inches  by  18  inches,  and 
be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart. 

Acacias. — Amateur. — The  acacias  are  all  of  free  growth,  and  maybe  cul- 
tivated in  the  greenhouse  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care.  The  most  useful 
for  houses  of  moderate  size  are  Acacia  armata,  a well-known  species  of  com- 
pact growth,  with  dark  green  leafage,  and  bearing  a profusion  of  pale 
yellow  flower  heads  ; A.  gi  andis,  a very  elegant  species  of  moderate  stature 
the  flowers  rich  golden  yellow;  A.  linifolia,  a pleasing  species  with  rich 
yellow  flowers;  A.  longifolia,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  flowers,  and 
A.  olaefolia,  bright  yellow,  useful  for  winter  flowering.  A.  dealbata  is*  very 
distinct  and  striking  in  character,  but  it  is  only  suitable  for  conserva- 
tories of  large  size  in  which  it  can  have  plenty  of  space  for  its  develop- 
ment. A.  Kiceana  is  of  slender  growth,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
training  up  pillars  and  under  the  roof  or  spacious  structures.  A.  lophantha 
is  remarkable  more  for  its  elepnt  daik  green  leafage  than  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  and  is  of  special  value  for  windows,  balconies,  and  flower 
beds.  Plants  of  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  kinds  can  be  purchased  at  the 
principal  nurseries,  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  at  the  leading  houses.  As 
you  require  several  examples  of  each,  your  better  course  will  be  to  raise 
a stock  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  within  the  next  few  weeks  Pre- 
vious to  sowing  soak  the  seeds  in  hot  water  for  a few  hours,  a good  rule 
being  to  put  them  in  hot  water  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  water 
has  become  quite  cold.  Sow  in  five  or  six  inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled 
with  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  In  about 
equal  parts,  and  m a cucumber  frame  or  other  structure  in  which  a ten - 
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William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Eoad,  Chelsea.— Retail  List  of  New  and. 
Kare  rlants, 

W.  M Crowe  Upton,  Essex.- Catalogue  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchias, 
Chrysanthemums, 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Sunntpabk,  Aberdeen.— CataZoowe  o/Flonsts’ 
Flowers  and  Soft-wooded  Plants. 


©iiituarg. 


On  the  11th  mat.,  at  his  residence,  Upper  Park  Street,  Haverstock  Hill,  Mr 
Ldward  Duncan,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Eojal  Society  of 
rainters  in  Water  Colours.  His  principal  works  were  marine  subjects,  but 
L landscape,  and  once  painted  with  remarkable  power  a 


Rev.  John  G.  Nelson,  the  much-respected  rector  of 
Aiaborough,  whose  name  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  recent 
*“ore  especially  daffodils,  phloxes,  and  heUebores. 
ine  lather  ot  the  deceased  gentleman  was  the  raiser  of  Phlox  Nelsoni,  and 
it  will  be  understood^  therefore  that  he  inherited  the  taste  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  He  did  indeed  at  one  time  contemplate  the  pursuit  of  horti- 
culture as  a matter  of  business,  but  he  abandoned  the  idea  and  entered  the 
Church,  for  which  doubtless  he  was  better  fitted  than  for  the  bustle  of 
modern  trade. 


On  the  18th  inst.,  Sir  Heney  Cole,  the  industrious  and  enlightened 

education  and  the  higher  departments  of  technical  industry, 
f Av*  1 Museum  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  monument 

of  this  restless,  energetic,  far-seeing,  and  sometimes  scarcely  scrupulous 
advocate  of  the  alliance  of  art  and  industry,  whose  influence  has  been  every- 
where felt,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the 
material  interest  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  popular  enlight- 
enment. His  early  labours  have  been  banished  from  remembrance  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  operations  since  1851,  but  it  may  be  proper  now  to  recall 
that  in  the  character  of  Felix  Summerly  he  opened  to  the  people  the  art 
treasures  of  the  National  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  and  other  public  ex- 
hibitions by  providing  trustworthy  handbooks,  and  he  rendered  material 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  penny  postao^e 
scheme.  x'  .;  t-  o 

On  the  19th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Down  House,  Down,  near  Orpington 
Kent,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D.,  F,R.S.,in  his  74th  year.  A portrait 
of  the  deceased  naturalist  and  philosopher,  accompanied  by  a sketch  of  his 
life  and  labours,  was  given  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  August  20, 


PRESERVATION  EXTRAORDINARY. — Every  one  knows  that  for  softening 
and  preserving  ihe  Skin,  cleansing  it  from  impurity,  and  thereby  ensuring  its  heal  hy 
action  there  is  nothing  equal  to  WRIGHT’8  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  Use  it  constantly,  and 
you  will  have  neither  irritable  skin  nor  a disfigurement  of  the  face  from  pimples  and 
blotches.  Refuse  all  other  Coal  Tar  Soaps,  which  are  but  worthless  imitations. — [Advt.] 
PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses.  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs.  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  <frc. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post  — 1 .\PVT.]  ' 
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WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING  COULD  BE 
AVOIDED  IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW  HOW. 

IT  is  often  remarked  how  many  more  people  that 
formerly  complain  of  feeling  unwell.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  a greater  amount  of  contagious  disease 
afloat,  for  there  is  proof  that  the  extent  and 
strength  of  such  are  far  lees  than  of  yore,  because 
of  better  sanitary  arrangements  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  other  matters.  The  enormous 
prevalence  cannot  be  doubted  of  pains  in  the  back, 
side  and  chest,  enervated  and  languid  feelings,  with 
ess 'of  energy  ; distress  and  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
with  often  a sense  of  deadly  faintness  at  its  pit, 
which  eating  does  not  stay  ; sick  headache  ; so 
called  biliousness,  unpleasant  breath  ; a sense  of 
weariness  when  rising  in  the  morning,  with  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite or  non-enjoyment  of  food.  These  are  but  the 
mildest  efifects  of  “ feeling  unwell,”  and  yet  how 
great  is  the  distress  and  suffering,  with  hindrance 
to  business  and  pleasure,  they  give  rise  to ! The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek  : it  lies  in  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  which  have  become  impaired  to 
the  distress  of  nearly  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body.  Assuredly  could  the  stimaoh  always  be  kept 
in  well-regulated  condition  through  life,  it  would 
tend  to  far  greater  longevity  than  is  now  the  ca?e. 
The  stomach  is  a wheel  within  wheels,  and  just 
as  an  erratic  tendency  on  the  part  of  a small  but 
still  important  wheel  of  a clock  leads  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  its  whole  function  as  a timekeeper, 
BO  does  the  failure  of  so  important  a wheel  as  the 
digestive  organs  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  throw,  by  their  impaired  vigour  or  inaction, 
all  the  parts  depending  on  them — and  they  are 
Legion— out  of  gear.  Just  as  the  wheel  of  the  clock 
will  rec[uire  to  be  adjusted  that  accurate  time  may 
be  kept,  so  must  the  impaired  organs  of  the 
stomach  be  restored  to  their  original  vigour.  Diges- 
tion must  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  flow  and 
strength  of  the  gastric  "juice,  and  this  “ SeigeTs 
Curative  Syrup”  will  effectually  do.  It  will  im- 
part strength  to  the  stomach,  invigorate  the  liver, 
and  impart  tone  to  the  bowels,  to  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  life  and  health  of  all  who  use  it,  and 
that  it  is  so  may  be  tested  by  a perusal  of  the 
testimonials  in  an  Almanack,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  any  applicant  by  the 
proprietors,  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  21,  Farringdon 
Road,  London,  E.C.  The  Syrup  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist  or  medicine  vendor.  Read  the 
following  ; 


Waterloo  House,  London  Stile,  Chiswick, 
February  17,  1882. 

Messrs.  W’hite  and  Co.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Seigel’s  Syrup.  For  years  I had  been  suffering 
from  bilious  attacks,  which  began  with  giddiness, 
then  a mist  would  come  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  recognize  any  one  or  anything 
at  the  distance  of  a yard  or  two  from  my  face. 
This  would  be  followed  by  excessive  trembling  of 
my  knees,  so  that  I could  not  stand  without  sup- 
port, after  which  a severe  headache  would  occur, 
fasting  often  two  or  three  days.  I have  tried 
various  rimedies  for  these  distressing  symptoms, 
but  until  I tried  Seigel’s  Syrup  I had  no  relief — 
s'nce  then  I have  had  excellent  health  in  cveij' 
respect,  and  if  ever  I feel  a headache  coming  on  1 
take  one  doie  of  the  Syrup,  which  arrests  it. 

Hoping  that  this  testimonial  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  others  (who  suffer  as  I used)  to  try 
the  Syrup,  as  I feel  sure  they  will  receive  speedy 
benefit  and  ultimately  be  cured,  I beg  to  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  11.  Horton. 


St.  Mary’s  Street,  Peterborough, 
November  29,  1881. 

Sir,— It  gives  me  groat  pleasure  to  inform  you 
of  the  benefit  I have  received  fiom  Seigel’s  Syrup. 
I have  been  troubled  for  years  with  Dyspepsia, 
but  after  a few  doses  of  the  Syrup  I found  relief, 
and  after  taking  two  bottles  ot  it  I feel  quite 
cured. — I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  A.  .1.  White.  Wti.i.tam  Pent. 


Woodside,  Aberdeen,  September  9,  1881. 

Respected  Sir, — The  sale  of  your  Syrup  con- 
tinues with  mo  most  satisfactory,  and  just  the 
other  day  1 heard  of  a woman  long  ailing  giving 
it  all  the  credit  of  her  recovery  to  heullli.  'J'rust- 
ing  a fresh  circulation  of  your  valued  Almanacks 
will  result  in  mutual  benefit,  believe  me,  .Sirs, 
yours  rnoit  sincerely, 

Mr.  A . J . White.  PoriERr  lUi.i.. 


N 


“ Gather  Honey  from  Your  riowers.” 
EIGM  POUR’S  Celebrated  BEEHfVES, 
for  taking  Honey  without  the  destruction  of  the 
liets. 


I>IIIhAI>KI.PHIA  EXHIBITION,  1870. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

Three  Silver  Prize  Moilils  aw.irdad  to  George  Neighbour 
and  Son). 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

niriiovED 

COTTAGE  BEEHIVE^ 
as  originally  introduced  by 
Geo.  Neghbour  & Eons, 

working  three  bell-glasses, 
is  neatly  and  strongly  made 
of  straw ; it  has  three 
windows  in  the  lower  Hive. 

This  Hive  will  be  found 
to  possess  many  practical 
advantages,  and  is  more 
easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  f 1 15  0 
Stand  for  ditto  0 10  6 


From  which  the  Combs  can  be  removed  at  side  opening 
whilst  supers  are  on,  This  Hive  affords  remarkable  facility 
for  manipulation,  because  the  Frames  can  also  be  taken  out 
from  top  as  with  other  Frame  Hives,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  great  opportunity  for  full  inspection,  having  glass  on 
three  sides,  closed  with  shutters. 

Price,  complete  with  Cover  and  Stand,  42s. ; also,  Bar 
Frame  Hives  of  mo.st  approved  construction  at  7s.  6d., 
12s.  6d.,to  15s.  each. 

“THE  APIARY,”  by  ALFRED  NEIGHBOUR  ; 5s.,  postage 
6d.  A newly-arranged  Catalogue  of  other  Improved  Hives 
and  appliam-es,  with  Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt 
of  Two  Stamps. 

GEO.  IfEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS, 

127,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  149,  Regent  Street,  W. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER, 

121,  BUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON. 

Special  Designs  and  Estimates  given  for 
Ornamental  Conservatories  without  charge, 
and  for  Horticultural  Work  of  all  kinds. 


Garden  Boxes  and  Lights  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  Wooden  Ileuses,  suitable  for  Store 
Houses,  Tool  Houses,  &o. 

Illudratcd  ShcHs  sent  Post  Free,  on  A pplication. 

1>ORTABLE  STAN  KoOl'’  OltKEN  HOUSES, 
10  ft.' by  7 ft.,  HIMOh.i  Ulft.  by  8 ft.,  i 12  7.). ; 15  ft.  by 
8fi,.,l;ll'  lOrt,  ; paiiil.i'd  Olio  ooftl,  21  oz,  gliiKH  cut  to  size,  niolfl 
iiiadn  of  2 in.  fliiahns,  (limrH  find  vont'bu.orfl  (ll.toii  with  lirnfl  t 
jointa  and  fn.wl.fiKTH,  ppoida,  luid  fall  pijtn.a. — A.  P.  .loiiN- 
BON,  llortiniiltural  lliiildor,  IVilminglon,  Hull.— IlluBlnit 'd 
price  li  d.  poet  free. 


USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENSI 

And  in  the  Prinripal  Nureerioi  and  CardenB  throu  Inut 
the  United  Kingilom,  with  the  moat  Buccessful  resalls. 

Xi"OWL101i’.S 

HORTICULTURAL  PREPARATONS. 

STAXDEN’.S  MANURE,  for  promoting  a rapid, 

healthy,  rohu-t  growth,  an  early  maturity,  improving 
the  (jiii.lity  of  vegetables,  flavour  of  fruit',  and 
heightening  the  colour  and  increasing  the  size  of 
flowers.  It  is  specially  invaluab  e to  exhibitors  and 
others  whose  aim  is  to  excel.  It  is  always  of  the 
s.ame  strength,  certain  and  safe  in  all  operatio  is, 
and  is  applied  with  but  little  time  or  labour.  In 
tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  B I.,  10).  6d  , and  21s.  each;  and 
in  kegs,  66  lb.,  28), ; 112  lb.,  60s.  each. 

Lawn  sand,  for  destroying  Daisies,  Dande- 
lions, Plantains,  Bibbed  Grass,  Thistles,  and  other 
weeds,  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens, 
Parks,  &e.  ; at  tlie  same  time  acting  as  a fertilizer, 
and  improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass. 
Price  in  tins.  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  ; kegs,  28  lb  , 10s.  ; 
65  lb.,  19s. ; 112  lb.,  36s. 

GARDENER’S  INSECTICIDE,  for  destroying 
all  the  various  Insects,  Blights,  and  Mildew.s  infest- 
ing plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied  either  by 
dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a winte  -dressing  ; 
d'  es  not  require  cleansing  off  with  wa'er  ; will  not 
stain  or  in.jure  any  more  than  plain  water,  the  most 
delicate  flower,  fruit,  foliage,  or  root ; gives  the 
foliage  a bright,  clean,  and  healthy  appearance,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  jars,  Is.  Bd., 
8s.,  5s.  6.1.,  and  10).  e ch  ; and  in  kegs,  28  lb,,  21).  ; 
661b.,  4 's.  ; 1121b.,  84s.  each. 

Flower  cement,  for  fixing  the  petals  of 

flowers  for  bouquets,  head-dre^ees,  chu’’cb, 

table,  or  ball  decorations.  It  dries  quickly,  and  pre- 
serves the  flowers  without  straining  or  injuring 
them.  In  bottles,  ls.6d. ; quarts,  8s.  each. 

Me  alt  BUG  DESTROYER,  for  the  special 

eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stovehouse 
plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a small 
brush  or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both 
insect  and  ova,  and  does  nob  stain  or  injure  the 
foliage.  In  bottle«,  Is  , 2s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  10s,;  half 
gallon,  21s, ; one  gallon,  42s.  each, 

WORM  DESTROYER,  for  eradicating  every 
kind  of  Worm  from  the  roots  of  large  specimen 
plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant. 
In  bottles.  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  12s.  6d.  each. 

Horticultural  sundries,  of  every 

description  in  stock. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  & CO-  (LIMITED), 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms  : FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  BONDED  TOB.VCCO  STORES  I 

'X’JTtVMES,  S.E.,  LONDON". 


HELLIWELL’S  Patent  SYSTEM 

OF  HORTICULTUR.4L  BUILDINGS  AND 
IMPERISHABLE  GL.4ZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY, 

As  adopted  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  uni- 
Ttrsaily  at  home,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Abroad. 
They  require  no  outside  painting  or  reputtying,  as  there  are 
no  sash  bars  and  the  woodwork  is  covered  by  the  glass. 
The  fasteners  are  brass,  and  therefore  imperishable. 
There  is  no  drip  from  condensation  ; the  ventilation  is  per- 
fect, and  no  hidden  crevices  for  moisture,  dirt,  or  insects 
to  accumulate  in  and  cause  decay.  As  litde  iron  as  pos- 
sible is  used  in  the  construction.  Every  part  inside  can  be 
got  to  at  any  lime  to  clean  or  repaint,  and  the  whole 
houses  arranged  to  ha  easily  taken  in  pieces  and  removed 
if  required.  Any  gardener’s  assistant  can  repair. 

Full  play  is  allowed  round  each  square  for  contraction 
and  expansion  ; therefore  breakage,  except  by  accident,  is 
almost  unknown. 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  system,  and  takes  less 
heating  power  than  the  old  system. 


It  obtained  the  Baiiksinn  medal  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultnr.al  Society’.s  Show,  Juno,  1881;  and  Modal,  York  Fine 
Art  Exhitiition,  1879. 

The  Light  and  Plant  Growth  is  perfect.  Heating  by  Hot 
Water  in  the  mo.st  perfect  manner. 

All  particulars  and  Plains  free  from 

T.  W.  IIICT^T^IWELL, 

BRIOHOUSE,  YOHKSHIRK, ; 

AND  8,  VICTORIA  CHAMBER?!,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Helliweir.s  system  is  also  very  largely  u.sed  for  Railway 
Station  Roofs,  Billiard  Rooms,  Sheds,  Covered  Yanl.s, 
Picture  Galleries,  Ac, 


FOUNTAIN  JETS. 
R.  BASKERVILL, 

Malcor  of  all  kinds  of  FOUNTAIN  JETS  for 
AquaiiuiiiH,  (lai'di'ii'i,  llhuuinaliiius,  Ac. 
(Makor  of  Entry  Emmtniiis  to  llio  Royal 
I’olyteclmio  lusUlutiou), 

130,  Nowington  lliitts,  8. FI. 
Ii.i.nsTnATEP  I’niCB  Lisr,  (>N»  Stamp 
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3rd  Sunday  after  Easter 
I „ , May. 

J^uke  of  Connaught  born,  IS^') 
Camden  born,  1651. 

O ^ull  Moon,  8h.  31m.  morn, 
i J-»r.  UviiiKHtono  died,  1S73. 
Napoleon  1.  died,  1821. 

St.  John. 


QTIjc  €>artrciwrs’  Jlagaimt 
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USERUL  Plamts  in  Flower. 

H,  Hardy;  o,  Greenhouse;  s,  Store, 

Amaryllis  Leopold!,  s Crimson. 

Amaryllis  La  Bo.antd,  s...  White  * Crimson. 

r.riostemon  noriifolius,  o WIiit«. 

Lachenalin  tricelor,  a Oranee  <fc  Green 

iMu.scana  hotryoides,  ii.  ..  ftiun 

Narcissi  in  T.ar.  ii Vatirliw 

Primula  olatior,  II Various!  I 
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Jf  ThP.  Sh^t  ^ Aueicuias  that  will  le  fomd  in  another  part 

These  are  w a ™ n "t““  ,,'1’araeters  of  280  varieties. 

h.  t nvorn  ^ a small  proportion  of  all  that  have  been  recorded 

worthy  of  nla  T"  ConsidLd 

11  ^ such  a list.  Althoufrll  the  result  nf  mneL 

manf places  wSf  It^”  ^ inaccurate,  and  certainly  in 

coluL  devoted f-  J ^<^fkness  IS  especially  manifested  in  the 
alnioTsav  Nine  times  in  ten— we  miuht 

flnw?r  fi  ^ times  in  a hundred— the  year  in  which  a 

b€IEf r'T’\K^  " — -'t 

have  ’ ^ published  by  the  plaudits  of  the  few  who 

fSr  .A  I due  course  it  may  beTtaf  d 

for  exhibition  and  take  its  place  in  the  annals  of  the  W But 

and  the  d^^  history  of  the  flower  may  have  been  forgotten 

chrnf  if  • f appearance  can  alon;  be  cited  S the 
arp  t K asked  for.  It  follows  that  the  dates  in  our  catalo<rue 
aie  to  be  taken  in  every  case  with  a grain  of  salt.  They  repf  sSt 
the  years  to  ivhich  we  can  trace  the  flowers,  but  we  fLl  assured 

fe'^StekftfelX^^^  of t\efiS!"and 

This  is  not  the  firsf  i“®“®  of  “^.oif®sting  thankful  appreciation. 

stv,“s‘  ?r 

ducSl^at  thp  i l^  or  another.  I^-epro- 

u f est  that  ^^<^old  at  Et 

Sou'h  as  afonfE^^  weaknesses, 

ca„E„f“atppseEtbff"frdet“™L'^^^ 

three7eXde1''iS  IT  in  this  country  for  more  than 

delivered  in  the  consLvatorfatETvf  ^'^^ord’s  lecture, 

the  flowers  now  most  IfoS  ItZ  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  last, 

date,  those  characterized  by  conceftdc  ^ 

classed  as  “ edged  " varieties  dating  fly  ifof  7hZt  l?5o'' o for 
can  at  present  be  determined.  Nonp  pf  +l!  m v i 
floriculture  dve  anv  hint  nf  tLp  • the  older  books  devoted  to 

the  oldest  edged  SLers  kLwnrf““?l^  flowers,  and  of 
farther  back  tLn  178^  7 “one  can  be  traced 

cannoTbe  douted  ifdAj  ‘hat  date 


They  were  known  to  Justice,  Avhose  “Gardeners’  Directory”  was 
published  in  17o4;  to  Thompson,  yvho  published  “The  Distin^mish 
mg_l  roperties  in  1757  ; and  to  Haddock,  whose  famous  work  on 
flonsts  flowers  appeared  in  1792.  If  mere  names  would  suffice  for 
such  a list  as  we  have  attempted,  we  should  find  them  easily  in 
these  truly  technical  Avorks.  The  78  sorts  named  in  EmmertL’s 

Treatise,’  published  1815,  are,  for  the  most  part,  now  utterly 
unknown  and  without  interest.  uireriy 

_ Of  the  so-called  “ Alpine  ” auriculas  wo  have  nothing  to  say  in 
mf  i7  enough  to  deal  with  one  thing  at  a time,  when 

nUlf  L overtask  one.  The  two  classes  stand  far  apart, 

although  in  fundamentals  they  are  nearly  related.  As  to  their 
origin  there  are  not  many  difficulties  to  be  eucountered ; certainly 
none  so  formidable  as  the  origin  of  the  edged  auriculas.  These  have 
hitherto  been  mixed  up  by  the  floral  essayists  and  historians  with 
flowers  from  which  they  differ  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

■Pnff  f Queen  will  visit  Epping  Forest  on  Saturday  next.  May  6. 
For  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  forest  to  the  use  of  the  public  for 
ever,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  persons  is 
being  constructed  at  High  Beech.  Persons  is 

nunfof  CiEcu^E,  Ho.  51,  contains  a considerable 

numbei  of  works  in  Botany,  Horticulture,  Natural  Historv  aud 
Physical  Science,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  buyers  of 

abf“t  of  science.  The  number  oLois  entered 


wf  tWtofr^^^m^  s Terrace,  Buckhurst  Hill,  at?  p.m.,  whenMn 

V^alW  ofHp?;®“  o^“Primseval  Man  in  the 

Mr  ^ f TC’  illustrated  by  selections  from 

+ u remarkable  collection  of  flint  imnlements  and 

other  findings  of  the  later  tertiary  period.  implements  and 

savf'^^‘‘ ^ in  reference  to  April  23, 

says  — All  England  is  en  fete.  It  is  St.  George’s  Dav  and  tbi« 
Sunday  will  lose  the  character  of  intense  monotony,  so  ffifficult  for 

or  \h7loch  b 1^7’’°'’^'  sEcl  the  bodice 

or  tne  locks  of  every  woman;  ofiicers  wear  it  on  their  sword- o-uards 
and  flags  are  decorated  with  it.”  ^uaius, 

prefeSonToTr  MoOEE.-The  complimentary 

piesentation  to  IlH.  Thomas  Moore,  on  his  retirement  from  the  loint 

will  take  place  at  the  Cannon 

bill  ilifl  A.  on  Tuesday,  May  23.  The  accommodation  will  be  limited 

wdhin  t mfextSnT"  who  bespeak  their  seats  (21s  “ach)’ 

Tav  de  L to  country 

may_  uesire  to  join  the  party,  the  committee  have  resolved  that 

evening  dress  be  optional.  Intending  participators  are  desired  to 

STondoX  N HiLerd,^15,  BrownsXXd  Park! 

a rSsJ  Sw7f  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  will  hold 

La  ^ c ’ A ^7®  Mansion  House,  in  aid  of  the 

fotD^  Home,  and  of  the  Royal  Hos- 

pital for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  The  exhibition 
will  consist  of  p,000  roses,  from  the  gardens  of  the  principal  growers 
wilf  afsXb7^^^  feims  and  other  accessories  in  an  artistic  manner.  There 

g*'®wers,  among  them  some  of 
he  leading  citizens,  who  have  taken  up  the  idea  with  great  spirit,  and 

MaLXLivTX  at  the  Mansion  House  promised  the  Lord 

Mayoi  then  hearty  support  in  the  preparations.  The  Lord  Mayor  has 

dS“  ^oni/:CTi 

fnd  s7me  thlf’"'^  the  antique  forms  of  border  and  “fancy  ” auriculas, 
dX  ^ represented  the  wild  form,  being  but  few 

Xrietv In Xrri?  ^^^®ffrom.  Mr.  Orchard  supplied  blLms  of  I 
fo  wWWL  defined  by  a sharp  Lundary  line,  and 

cffifi^r MX""®  ’^^®  formation  of  an  extra  ring  of 

in  wi  ■ ’i  +1^  regarded  by  the  lecturer  as  indicating  the  manner 
plished  AnotheX^  from  self  to  edge  colouring  has  been  accom- 
from  ilf  fn  nX  ^ extremely  pretty  example  of  the  change 
^ n^®  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  L 
?iaroe  rolTo7  spiT''  ®^fTjy  edged  with  yellow.  Mr.  R.  Dean  supplied 
thrtubPanJM  ’f  the  process  of  doubling  had  comm  euLd  in 

which  mfoL  b ^ ^®^’y  remarkable  double  flower 

which  might  be  called  a monstrous  grey-edged  flower.  The  lecturer 

roiTwho  had  L ^ower  in  the  show,  but  we  heard  from 

have  bppn  f 7 ®.  ^ ®®rutiny  that  some  Uglier  ones  might 

s^^LnaSe^if  M ®^®^>  was  surpririugly  good  fnd 

who  were  interosS  foiX  kopefulof  the  many  cultivatora 
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THE  AURICULA. 

Br  James  DonoLis. 

This  interesting  and  beautiful  spring  flower  still  continues  to  increase 
in  favour,  and  the  wants  of  cultivators  become  diflicult  to  satisfy,  both 
in  regard  to  information  on  the  properties  and  cultural  requirements 
of  the  plants  and  obtaining  choice  varieties.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
lias  been  written  on  the  subject,  I find  there  arc  still  many  amateurs 
Avho  have  no  idea  of  the  standard  to  aim  at  in  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
and  the  information  given  in  some  quarters  tends  rather  to  confuse 
a young  beginner  than  to  help  him  forward  in  the  path  of  progress. 
I have  therefore  thought  it  would  be  well  to  offer  some  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  to  make  my  remarks  quite  clear  I shall  group  them  under 
suitable  heads. 

I.  The  Plant. 

The  foliage  of  auriculas  is  as  varied  in  character  as  the  flowers, 
and  in  some  instances  a variety  is  worth  growing  for  its  foliage  alone. 
Some  varieties  have  their  leaves  so  densely  covered  with  farina  as  to 
make  them  as  white  as  new-fallen  snow.  The  characters  of  the  leaves 
are  also  so  different  that  the  experienced  fancier  can  name  his  whole 
collection  by  the  foliage  alone,  even  if  it  contains  a hundred  varie- 
ties. A well-grown  plant  should  have  sufficient  foliage  to  cover  the 
soil  in  the  pot. 

II.  The  Truss. 

This  should  be  borne  erect  on  a stout  stem,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  if  the  plants  are  well  grown  sticks  will  not  be  required  for  the 
support  of  the  stems.  The  footstalks  of  the  pips  should  be  stout  and 
of  a sufficient  length  for  all  the  pips  to  have  room  to  display  their 
full  proportions.  Some  really  good  auriculas  in  other  respects  fail 
in  the  length  and  strength  of  the  footstalks  of  the  pips.  Those  of 
Ellen  Lancaster,  a good  self,  are  too  short ; those  of  Pizarro  (Camp- 
bell) are  too  weak ; whilst  those  of  Richard  Headly,  a really  good 
grey-edged  flower,  are  of  unequal  length. 

III.  The  Pip. 

With  the  plants  and  flowers  before  one,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
point  out  the  pi'operties  of  the  pip  in  very  few  words.  It  should  be  of 
good  substance,  quite  round,  large,  flat,  and  smeoth  on  the  edges. 
The  mouth  of  the  tube  should  be  round,  of  a fine  yellow  or  lemon 
colour ; it  should  be  filled  with  the  anthers,  and  in  width  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  a fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  pip.  The  paste  comes 
next  to  the  eye,  or  tube,  as  it  is  called ; this  should  be  formed  of  a 
dense  coating  of  pure  white  farina  ; it  ought  also  to  be  circular,  and 
in  diameter  occupy  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  pip.  The  ground  or 
body  colour  is  next  to  the  paste  ; the  inner  part  of  the  circle  should 
be  unbroken,  but  the  outer  part  is  and  ought  to  be  broken  into  a fine 
feathery  edge,  the  richer  and  darker  in  colour  it  is  the  better;  it 
ought  also  to  be  unshaded  ; if  the  body  colour  shades  to  a paler  tint 
towards  the  margin  it  is  a serious  defect ; this  colour  takes  up  a 
fourth  more  of  the  width.  The  remaining  fourth  is  composed  of  the 
edge,  the  colour  of  which  designates  the  class  to  which  the  variety 
belongs,  and  this  must  be  either  green,  grey,  or  white.  It  should  of 
course  be  equal  in  width  all  round,  and  in  the  green  edge  there  should 
be  no  , farina  spots  on  it.  “ No  daisies  on  the  lawn,”  as  Mr.  Horner 
would  say.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  no  green  edge  has  been 
raised  with  mealed  foliage.  Next  to  the  green  edge  we  place  the 
grey,  and  this  class  contains  perhaps  the  best  auriculas  in  cultivation. 
Mabel,  which  gained  premium  at  the  National  show  last  year,  is  a 
grey  edge.  George  Lightbody,  which  has  taken  more  premiums  than 
any  other,  is  a grey  edge.  In  this  class  the  outer  margin  is  coated  so 
thick  with  farina  that  the  appearance  of  it  is  best  described  as  a grey. 
The  white  edge  is  next,  and  this  class  contains  now  some  greatly- 
valued  flowers.  Smiling  Beauty,  raised  by  James  Heap,  stands  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  list;  it  has  an  interesting  history  of  its  own,  detailed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill,  which  I may  give  another  time. 
John  Simonite  (Walker)  is  thought  to  be  a better  flower,  but  it  is  yet 
scarce.  The  edge  should  be  so  thickly  coated  with  farina  as  to  appear 
white.  The  fourth  section  comprises  the  seifs ; these  are  simply 
flowers  with  all  ground  colour  outside  the  i)aste.  Tlie  most  esteemed 
are  the  dark  colours,  such  as  maroon  or  maroon-purple.  There  are 
also  yellow,  slate,  and  violet ; in  all  of  them  the  colour  must  bo 
decided,  as  in  the  edged  flowers  shading  is  a defect. 

IV.  Truss. 

It  must  be  stated  that  in  all  cases  a truss  should  contain  not  less 
than  five  pips.  The  old  growers  used  to  be  more  strict,  and  stipulated 
that  seven  pips  should  be  the  minimum,  A truss  has  a better  effect 
if  nine  or  eleven  good  pips  can  be  obtained.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be 
too  many  pips  if  there  is  ro(jm  to  display  them  without  the  edges  over- 
lapping each  other.  For  exhibition  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
all  defective  pips  from  the  trusses,  as,  if  left,  they  would  be  so  many 
points  against  them. 

V.  PrOI’AOATION. 

This  is  effected  by  seeds  and  offsets,  and  to  a limited  extent  by 
division.  Seeds  sln^nild  only  be  saved  from  Ihjwers  that  have  been 
fertilize  1 with  pollen  from  another  variety  of  the  same  class.  Of 
course  the  very  best  flowers  should  be  selected  as  seed  and  pollen 
bearer.s.  The  seed  ripens  in  July,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
mature.  The  pots  or  pans  in  whieli  it  is  sown  should  be  placed  in  a 
frame  or  under  a handliglit  in  a place  shaded  from  the  sun.  Some  of 
the  seeds  will  vegetate  in  about  throe  weisks,  (ffliers  not  until  the 
Bju’ing.  Offsets  are  lornied  on  tlie  stem  both  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  they  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough,  anil  be  potted  in  small  pots.  It  is  decidoilly  the  best  when 
they  can  be  removed  with  roots  attached  to  them.  Aft<;r  they  arc 


potted  place  them  in  close  handlights  until  roots  are  formed,  when 
they  must  gradually  be  inured  to  more  air. 

VI.  Repotting  the  Plants. 

After  the  flowering  period  is  over  the  whole  of  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a north  aspect,  where  they  should  be  quite  in  the  open 
air,  except  that  they  must  be  protected  Horn  heavy  rains  by  the  glass 
lights.  I do  not  think  it  is  very  material  when  they  are  repotted 
after  they  go  out  of  bloom.  I have  potted  them  in  May,  Junef  July, 
and  August,  but  perhaps  May  and  June  arc  the  best  months.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  about  four  parts  good  tui-fy  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf-mould  or  turfy  peat,  and  one  part  of  silver  sand,  with  a sprinkling 
of  bi’oken  charcoal.  The  pots  ought  to  be  clean  and  well  drained ; 
the  smallest  should  be  three  inches  in  diameter  and  the  largest 
about  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  well  from  the  roots,  which  should  be  examined  and  all  decayed 
portions  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  base  of  the  main  root  or 
“ carrot  ” is  decayed,  and  if  this  decayed  portion  is  not  entirely  re- 
moved it  will  extend  upwards  as  a canker  and  kill  the  plant.  After 
they  are  repotted  they  must  be  placed  in  a frame  and  kept  rather 
closely  covered  with  the  glass  lights  until  fresh  roots  are  formed. 

VII.  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests. 

Except  the  canker  or  decay  of  the  tap-roots,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  a disease,  the  auricula  may  almost  be  said  to  be  disease 
proof.  The  most  troublesome  pest  is  green  fly,  which  settles  on  the 
plants  at  all  seasons  and  makes  a mess  of  the  foliage  and  cripples  the 
growth  sadly.  It  is  best  to  destroy  it  during  the  winter  season  by 
fumigating  it  with  tobacco  smoke.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
plants  in  many  collections  have  been  attacked  by  a species  of  louse, 
which  has  been  d«scribed  under  the  name  of  Trama  auriculae.  The 
pest  clusters  round  the  neck  of  the  plant,  descends  amongst  the  roots, 
and  even  multiples  in  the  drainage.  One  would  think  that  this 
insect,  which  resembles  the  American  blight  on  apple  trees, 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.  But  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  and  other  good  growers,  assure  me  that  it  does  not 
harm  the  plants  ; indeed,  I saw  one  collection  in  the  north,  and  found 
that  the  plants,  which  were  badly  infested  with  the  pest,  were  as 
healthy  looking  as  the  others  which  had  none  of  it  upon  them.  Still 
I would  say  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
shaking  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  repotting  the  plants  again  in 
clean  pots.  Soft  soap  dissolved  in  water  is  the  safest  mixture  to  wash 
them  with. 

VIII.  Exhibiting  Auriculas. 

When  one  reads  accounts  of  auricula  shows  held  fifty  years  ago  or 
more,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  recorded  accounts  of  them  that  they 
were  very  small  affairs  in  comparison  to  those  held  how.  In  those  days 
the  large  room  in  some  public-house  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
florists,  and  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  utilized  for 
staging  the  specimens.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  show  would  close  in  a decorous  manner,  or  that  many  high- 
born well-dressed  ladies  would  visit  the  exhibition.  Now  if  the  ex- 
hibition is  held  in  Manchester,  the  magnificent  Town  Hall  is  secured 
for  it,  and  in  the  south  the  head-quarters  of  the  auricula  is  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  growers  if  the  public  do  not  see  the  auricula  in  its 
best  dress.  Those  who  have  to  convey  their  plants  long  distances,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  wrap  the  roots  tightly  round  with  cloth  ; in 
this  way  a considerable  number  can  be  arranged  in  a small  space.  The 
trusses  must  be  fastened  to  a stick,  and  some  cotton  wadding  should 
be  put  between  the  pips  to  prevent  their  rubbing  against  each  other. 
When  they  are  staged  the  wadding  must  be  removed,  and  at  the 
northern  show  the  sticks  also  must  be  taken  away,  so  that  the  trusses 
may  be  self-supporting.  In  London  sticks  are  allowed,  and  if  the 
trusses  are  neatly  tied  to  them  the  plants  have  a better  appearance. 
In  arranging  the  plants  see  that  the  colours  are  contrasted  to  give  the 
best  effect,  and  if  twelve  distinct  auriculas  are  to  be  exhibited,  it  is 
best  to  select  three  from  each  of  the  four  classes.  Quality  is  also  to 
be  preferred  to  mere  size.  A plant  with  three  pips,  if  they  were  all 
good,  and  well  up  in  the  points  that  constitute  excellence  of  quality, 
would  be  preferred  to  a large  specimen  with  a dozen  showy  pips  if  none 
of  them  were  good.  There  are  a few  points  perhaps  that  might  be 
further  enlarged  upon,  but  it  will  bo  best  to  leave  them  to  another 
occasion.  


The  Weather  has  been  cold  and  cheerless  the  past  few  days  in 
liondon,  with  much  vain,  and  promise  of  more.  Now  that  the  1st  of 
May  is  near,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  season  is  not  much  in  advance  of 
the  average,  “the  gains  of  the  winter  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
losses  of  the  spring.”  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  tells  us 
we  may  expect  frost  on  the  nights  of  May  2,  3,  4,  and  12,  14,  15,  16, 
17  and  18.  By  what  means  the  expectation  is  reached  we  are  not 
informed. 

The  Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds  were  the  subject 
of  a little  shindy  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Saturday.  On 
the  motion  in  Supply  to  complete  the  sum  of  £110,921  for  royal  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  Mr.  Labouehcro  complained  of  the  cutting  down 
of  trees  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  proposed  that  the  cost  of  Battersea, 
Kennington,  and  Victoria  parks  should  bo  transferred  from  the 
public  treasury  to  the  metropolitan  rates.  Mr.  Ritchie  said  nothing 
could  be  more  astounding  than  such  a proposal,  for  it  meant  that  the 
parks  of  the  rich  might  bo  supported  out  of  the  Consolidated  Eiiml, 
and  the  parks  of  the  poor  wen;  to  bo  supported  by  ( lie  ratepayers. 
The  inonoys  required  were  (‘ventua.IIy  voted,  and  thu  discussion  was 
not  without  some  shadow  of  usi'fulnesH. 
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A CATALOGUE  OF  280  SHOW  AURICULAS. 


NAME. 


KAISER. 


Acmk 

AdMIHAI,  of  TllH  lIl.UKS 
AdMIUAI,  NAI'UClt... 

Admiuai,  Nafieu... 

Adonis 

Al.DEliMAN  Wl.SBEV 

Alexandkk 

AliKXANDKU  MeIKEEJOIIN 

Alma 

Annie  

Ann  Smith 

Apollo 

Apollo 

Aukoka  

Badajoz  

Bano-up  

Beauty 

Bessy  Bell  

Blackbird  

Black  Prince  

Black  Diamond  

Bluchek 

Blue  Bonnet  

Blue  Prince 

Blue  Queen 

Bonny  Lass  

Bright  Phcebus 

Bright  Venus 

Britannia 

British  Hero  

Buckstone 

Captain  Barclay  ... 

Catherina 

Champion  

Champion  

Charles  J.  Perry... 

Charles  Turner  ... 

Cheerfulness  

Cheshire  Hero  .....! 

Clipper  

Colonel  

Colonel  Champneys 

Colonel  Taylor 

Competitor  

Complete  ’’ 

Conductor 

Confidence  .' 

Conqueror  

Conqueror  of  Europe 
Conservative 

Constance 

Countess  of  Dunmorb... 

Countess  of  Wilton 

Crown  Prince 

Crucifix 

Cyclops  

Dora 

Duchess  op  Edinburgh 
Duchess  op  Sutherland 

Duke  op  Cambridge 

Duke  of  Wellington  .. 

Earl  Grosvenor 
Earl  op  Shaftesbury.. 

Earl  Stanhope 

Eclipse  IT!!'!  ' 

Eclipse  

Eliza 

Emerald 

Emerald ] 

Empress  

Ensign ’ ' 

Enterprise  ''T..!'”.. 

Erebus 

Excellent  

Pair  Flora  ' 

Fair  Maid 

Fairy  Queen  

Fanny  Crossland 

Favourite 1 Taylor 

Formosa ’’’^'iSmitli 

Frank  Simonite iSimonite 


Road 

Lightbody 

Ashton 

Campboll 

Uoadly 

Hoadly 

Stretch 

Kay 

Lightbody 

Barlow 

Smith 

Boeston 

Hudson 

Hoadly 

Poarson 

Thompson 

Traill 

Spalding 

Spalding 

Butcher 

Traill 

Goldham 

Clegg 

Traill 

Neville 

Ashton 

Wild 

Lee 

Hedge 

Cox 

Turner 

Smith 

Summerscale 

Page 

Gorton 

Turner 

Turner 

Turner 

Turner 

Franklin 

Turner 

Lee 

Turner 

Sykes 

Headly 

Campbell 

Popplewell 

Waterhouse 

Douglas 

Horner 

Lightbody 

Cheetham 

Turner 

Clegg 

Horner 

Horner 

Simpson 

Butcher 

Dickson 

Dickson 

Lee 

Turner 

Dickson 

Cockup 

Martin 

Sims 

Heath 

Horner 

Turner 

Turner 

Horner 

Horner 

Headly 

Bees  ton 

Lightbody 

Lightbody 

Simonite 


1879 


1857 

1871 

1841 

1876 

1878 


1851 

1821 

1841 


1868 


1851 


1821 

1821 

1864 

1851 

1841 

1785 

1873 


W.  E. 

Self. 

Gn.E 

Gn.  E. 

Self. 

Gn.E. 

Gn.E 

Gy.  E. 

Gy.E. 

Self. 

W.  E 

Gn.  E. 

Gn.E 

Self 

Gy.  E. 

Gy.E 

W.  E. 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Gn.E. 

Self 

Self 

Self 

W.  E. 

W.  E. 

W.  E. 

Gy.E. 

Gy.E. 

Gy.E. 

Gy.E 

W.  E. 

Gn.E. 

Gn.E 

Self 


1867 Gy.  E, 


1867 

1821 

1877 


1867 

1821 


Self 
Gn.E. 

Self 
Gn.E. 
Gy.E. 

Gn.  E. 
Gy.E. 
183llGy.E. 

— iGn.E. 

- Gy.E. 

1785  Gy.  E. 

1841  Gy.E. 

1880  W.  E. 
1881Solf 
1853IW.  E. 
185l|W.  E. 
1867lSelf 

— IW.  E. 

1880  Gn.E. 

1881  [Self 

— ,W.  E. 
1870[Self 

- Gy.E. 

— Gn.E. 

182l|W.  E. 

1864  Gy.E.; 

Gn.  E.Erg. 
Gn.E.IMed. 
Self  [Med. 
Self  'Med 
Gn.  E.Erg. 
Gn.  E.  Lrg. 
Self  |Lrg. 
Gy.jE.  Lrg. 


Mod. 

Med. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Med 

Lrg. 

.Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Med. 

Med. 

Smll. 

Smli. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Med. 

Mod 

Lrg. 

Med, 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Med 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 


1881 


1863 

1881 

1881 


1841 


Freedom 
Freeman 

Free  Trade  [[[ 

Garibaldi  [.[[ 

General  Bolivar 
General  Havelock 

General  Neil 

George  Lightbody 
George  Lightbody 
Gertrude  Knight.. 

Glory  

Green  Hero 

Grey  Friar  

Hannibal  

Hebe 

Heroine  

Highland  Laddie  ... 

Hilda  

Hilda  

Imperator 

Incomparable [ 

IVANHOE  


Booth 
Hilton 
Lowe 
Pohlman 
Smith 
Traill 
Traill 
Headly 
Traill 
Turner 
Taylor 
Morris 
Llewellyn 
Faulkner 
Turner 
Horner 
Pollitt 
Headly 
Douglas 
Litton 
Taylor 
Lowe 


1877 

1831 

1863 

1877 

1821 


1863 


1857 


Gn.E. 

Self 

Gn.E, 


Gy.  E.Med. 
W.  E.Med. 
Gn.  E.  Smll. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Med. 
Lrg. 
Med. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 


W.  E. 
W.  E. 
Self 
Gy.E. 
Gn.E 
Gn.E. 
Gn.E. 
Self 
Gy.E 
Gn.  E. 
Gn.E. 
Gy.  E. 
Gn.E. 
1876  Gy.E. 
1821,  W.  E. 


Yellow 
Pa.  Ycl. 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Dp.Yel 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Lemon 
Pa.  Yel. 
Orange 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Golden 
Orange 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Pale 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
•Dp.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Lemon 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Dp.  Tel 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
White 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Med.lYellow 
Med.  Orange 
Yellow 
Grnish. 
Pa.  Yel. 
Lemon 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Lemon 
Pa.  Tel 
Lemon 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel 
Yellow 


Lrg. 


Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Smll. 


— Gn.E. 
1879, Gy.E. 
— I Self 
— Self 

1880  Self 
1821|Gn.E. 

- Gy.E. 

1881  Gy.  E. 
1851:Gn.  E. 
1821|W.  E. 

— ISelf 


Lrg.  Orange 
Med.  Yellow 
Med.  Yellow 
Smll.  Lemon 


Lrg.  1 Orange 
Lrg.  [Yellow 
Lrg.  lOrange 
Lrg.  jYellow 
Lrg.  Mellow 
Med.  Yellow 
Med.lYellow 
Med.  Yellow 
Smll.lDp.  Yel. 
Med. 'Yellow 
Med.lYellow 


Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Anglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Circlr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Starry 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Anglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Irreglr 
Irreglr 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Poor 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Poor 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 


Purple 
Violet 
Purple 
Bluish 
Plum 
Maroon 
Purple 
Black 
Black 
Maroon 
Violet 
Black 
Purple 
Purple 
Violet 
Purple 
Maroon 
Purple 
Maroon 
Black 
Black 
Maroon 
Plum 
Violet 
Plum 
Black 
Plum 
Maroon 
Plum 
Maroon 
Purple 
Violet 
Purple 
Purple 
Maroon 
Violet 
Crimson 
Purple 
Purple 
Plum 
Purple 
Blue 
Black 
Dark 
Black 
Maroon 
Maroon 
Purple 
Dp.Prpl 
Purple 
Blue 
Dp.  Bed 
Maroon 
Crimson 
Black 
Maroon 
Mauve 
Maroon 
Crimson 
Purple 
Purple 
Violet 
Maroon 
Violet 
Violet 
Mlbrry. 
Crimson 
Violet 
Maroon 
Plum 
Maroon 
Black 
Maroon 
Violet 
Purple 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Exint. 
Mod. 
Exint. 
Good 
Exint. 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Exint. 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Poor 
Poor 
Pair 
Pair 
Exint 
Starry 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Sprb. 
Mdlng 
Good 
Good 
Pair 
Good 
Good 
Hugh 
Good 
Exint 
Good 
Exint 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Exint 
Good 
Good 
Rugh. 
Good 
Good 
Rugh. 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Pair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Anglr. 
Pair 
Pair 
Good 
Mod. 
Exlut. 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Exint. 
Good 
Fair 


m 


Chesnut!  Good 


Plum 
Violet 
Maroon 
Crimson 
Violet 
Black 
Black 
Chocolt. 
Maroon 
Purple 
Maroon 
Maroon 
Violet 
Maroon 
Maroon 
Purple 
Purple 
Black 
Maroon 
Blue 
Claret 
Chesnut 
Maroon 
Black 
Black 
Maroon 
Violet 


Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Pine 

Goad 

Fair 

Exint 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Sprb. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Starry 

Good 

Good 

Irrglr. 

Starry 

Fair 


Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Free 
Weak 
Good 
Strong 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Good 
Mod. 
Mdum 
Good 
Mod. 
Strong 
Mod 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Weak 
Good 
Mod. 
Good 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Strong 
Strong 
Good 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Good 
Strong 
Strong 
Mod. 
Free 
Good 
Mod. 
Strong 
Mod. 
Strong 
Good 
Good 
Strong 
Mod. 
Good 
Mod. 
Strong 
Good 
Strong 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Strong 
Mod. 
Good 
Free 
Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Free 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Weak 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Free 
Free 
Mod. 
Good 
Strong 
Free 
Good 
Good 
Free 
Good 
Mod. 

Mod. 

Mod. 


OENEUAL  REMARKS. 


Beautiful  and  highly  finished. 

A pleasing  flower  of  fairly  good  quality. 

A well-formed  flower,  but  wanting  in  body  colour. 

A beautiful  flower  of  fine  form. 

Attractive  in  colour,  but  inferior  in  form. 

A free-growing  variety  of  high-class  merit. 

In  quality  excellent  when  caught,  but  poor  constitution. 

A superb  flower,  with  a good  constitution. 

A fiiie  flower,  with  a slight  tendency  to  coarseness. 

A richly-coloured  and  meritorious  flower. 

An  excellent  variety  in  its  class. 

An  excellent  flower,  although  somewhat  faulty. 

A rather  small-growing  variety  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Of  good  form,  but  too  small. 

Pleasing  in  colour,  but  long  since  surpassed. 

Fine  in  quality,  but  weakly  and  inconstant. 

A well-finished  high-class  flower. 

Piecing,  but  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  purple  seifs. 

A richly-coloured  flower  of  good  quality. 

A bold  high-class  flower. 

Showy,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

A nicely-formed  flower,  but  not  of  high  merit. 

Bold  in  appearance,  but  rough. 

Coarse  and  not  well  proportioned. 

Large  and  coarse. 

Attractive,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

Showy,  but  very  faulty. 

A grand  flower,  although  the  paste  is  not  quite  smooth. 

An  attractive  flower,  with  weak  constitution. 

A medium-sized  flower,  in  which  the  colours  are  not  well  defined. 
A bola  and  handsome  variety. 

Of  average  form,  but  ineffective. 

A pleasing  flower  of  fairly  good  quality. 

A finely-formed  and  attractive  flower. 

Long  out  of  cultivation,  but  was  good  in  its  day. 

Beautifully  formed,  effectively  coloured,  and  free  in  growth. 

A handsome  well-formed  flower. 

Showy,  but  rather  rough. 

A well-finished  pleasing  flower. 

A medium-sized  flower  of  high  finish. 

A striking  flower,  wanting  in  finish. 

A fine  and  effective  variety. 

Superb  quality  ; took  first  prizes  everywhere  in  1831 
A fine  variety,  free  in  growth,  and  of  high  quality. 

A beautiful  flower,  but  wanting  in  body  colour 
Fairly  good,  but  unequal  to  many  other  flowers  of  this  raiser 
A bne  variety  producing  grand  trusses. 

A fine  flower,  variable  in  the  colour  of  its  edge. 

A fine  variety,  the  growth  free,  and  the  flowers  of  fine  qualitv 
A fane  variety,  in  the  way  of  George  Lightbody.  ' 

V ery  attractive  and  well  proportioned. 

A pleasing  flower,  with  a tendency  to  roughness. 

A pretty  flower,  with  poor  constitution. 

A fine  and  most  attractive  flower. 

A second-rate  and  coarse  flower. 

A strong-growing  variety  of  grand  proportions. 

A beautiful  variety  of  fine  form. 

Showy  and  free,  but  of  poor  quality. 

Showy  in  colour,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

A showy  flower  ; too  broad  a ground,  and  not  circular. 

A bold  flower,  rather  wanting  in  quality, 

Pleasing  in  colour,  but  quite  second  rate. 

A large  and  refined  flower. 

Showy  but  second  rate. 

Showy,  but  decidedly  faulty. 

Wanting  in  size,  thin,  and  irregular. 

Pleasing  in  colour,  but  second  rate. 

Showy  and  coarse. 

An  attractive  variety  of  great  promise. 

A fine  exhibition  flower  of  free  growth. 

A pretty  flower  rather  wanting  in  finish. 

Effective  and  of  high-class  quality. 

Rich  in  colour  and  exquisitely  finished. 

In  the  way  of  Lancashire  Hero,  but  much  inferior  to  it. 

Angular  in  form  and  inferior. 

Attractive  but  second  rate. 

Pleasing,  but  too  small. 

Attractive  and  of  fine  form. 

Bold  in  appearance,  but  not  first-class  in  form. 

Bright  in  colour  and  fairly  good  in  quality. 

Very  beautiful  and  highly  finished. 

* beautiful  variety  of  rather  weak  growth, 
pleasing  flower,  moderately  good  in  quality, 
second-rate  flower,  now  almost  forgotten, 
striking  flower  of  good  form. 

Well-formed  flower,  occasionally  cupped  ; rather  weak  in  growth. 

A nne  flower  of  large  size  and  good  finish. 

Useful  and  of  good  form. 

One  of  the  very  finest  flowers  in  its  class. 

A well-finished  medium-sized  flower. 

A striking  flower  of  good  form. 

Rather  small  and  beautifully  formed. 

Fairly  well  formed,  but  ineffective. 

A fine  flower,  although  rather  faulty  in  the  paste. 

Bright  and  effective,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

An  attractive  flower  of  fine  quality. 

An  effective  variety  of  splendid  quality. 

Showy,  but  wanting  in  quality. 

A pleasing  and  useful  flower. 

A medium-sized  beautiful  flower. 

Attractive  and  useful,  but  rather  faulty. 

Rather  pretty  but  second  rate. 

Pleasing  in  colour ; small. 
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A CATALOGUE  OF  280  SHOW  AURICULAS— co>iU»mcrf. 


NAME. 

KAISKR. 

YE.AR. 

CLASS. 

SIZE. 

TUBE. 

PASTE. 

1 

P 

‘A 

P 

0 

« 

0 

SHAPE. 

HABIT. 

Lightbody 

Sim 

1853  ( 

4y.  E. 

Lrg. 

fellow 

Smooth 

Black 

Fair 

Good 

ielf 

Mod. 

Ifellow 

Circlr. 

Violet 

Fair 

Mod. 

John  Bright  

Pinlayson 

Butcher 

— 

Jn.  E. 

Org.  : 

jemon 

Irroglr.I 

Claret 

Poor 

Strong 

John  Penn 

1865. 

Self 

Lrg. 

ifellow 

Smooth  Hlue 

Good 

Mod. 

John  Penn 

Butehor 

1867 

Self 

jrg. 

Yellow 

Smooth  Crimson 

Good 

Good 

John  Simonitb  

Walker 

1877 

W.  E 

,,rg. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Sprb. 

Good 

John  Watebson 

Cunningham 

— 

Jy.  E. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Violet 

Exlnt. 

Good 

Jolly  Tar  

Buckley 

.Moore 

1821 

in.  E. 

5rg. 

Grange 

Smooth 

Mlbrry. 

Fair 

Good 

Jubilee  

1841 

in.  E. 

Mod. 

Grange 

Anglr. 

Chesnut 

Poor 

Mod. 

Juliana  

Lightbody 

Kayo 

Barlow 

— 

in.  E. 

Lrg. 

Grange 

Starry 

Black 

Poor 

Good 

Jupiter  

1841 

Self 

Med. 

Pa.  Yel. 

Smooth 

Blue 

Fair 

Mod. 

Kino 

1831 

in.  E. 

Med. 

Grange 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Strong 

Kino  James  

Headly 

Clegg 

Dickson 

— 

in.  E. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Purple 

Good 

Poor  n 

Lady  Blucher 

— 

in.  E. 

Med. 

Grange 

Smooth 

Purple 

Good 

Mod. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  

— 

Gy.  E. 

Med. 

Orange 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Irrglr. 

Mod. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  

Traill 

— 

Gy.  E. 

.Med. 

Orange 

Smooth 

Chesnut 

Fair 

Good 

Lady  op  the  Lake  

Lady  Richardson 

Smith 

Gairn 

— 

W.  E. 
Gn.E. 

Med. 

Lr^. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Black 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Lady  Sale  

Smith 

1858 

Gy.  E. 

iMed. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Purple 

Good 

Mod. 

Lady  Ann  Wilbraham... 
Lancashire  Hero 

Oliver 

Lancashire 

1851 

1846 

in.  E. 
Gn.E. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Strong! 

1841 

in.  E. 

Med- 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Maroon 

Fair 

Mod. 

Lord  Byron  

Campbell 

Lightbody 

Butcher 

1858 

Gn.  E. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Mlbrry. 

Good 

Mod. 

Lord  Clyde  

1863 

Self 

Lrg. 

Lienion 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Exlnt. 

Good 

Lord  Hill 

1871 

3riii.  E. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Mauve 

Good 

Mod. 

Lord  Lascelles  

Wood 

1831 

Gy.  E. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Chstnt. 

Poor 

Strong 

Lord  Lee  

Berry 

Lightbody 

Howard 

1831 

Self 

Med. 

Lemon 

Poor 

Plum 

Fair 

Good 

Lord  Lynedoch  

— 

Gn.E 

Med. 

Yellow 

Starry 

Black 

Fair 

Mod. 

Lord  Nelson  

1841 

Gn.E 

Med, 

Orange 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Mod. 

Lord  Palme kston  

Camiibell 

B?rry 

Smith 

Mollor 

Gn.E. 

Lrg. 

Pa.  Yel. 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Mod. 

Lord  Primate  



Self 

Med. 

Yellow 

Narrow 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Lord  John  Bussell  

Lord  Salisbury  

1880 

3n.  E. 
Self 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Stirry 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Irrglr. 

Good 

Free 

Good 

Lovely  Ann  

Oliver 

1841  Gn.E. 

Lrg. 

Lt.  Yel. 

Smooth 

Purple 

Exlnt. 

Strong 

Lycurgus  

Smith 

1858  Gn.E. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Smooth  Violet 

Good 

Good 

Mabel  

Douglas 

Lowe 

188TGy.  E. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Smooth'  Maroon 

Sprb. 

Good 

Maggie  Lauder  

— iW.  E. 

Yellow 

Smooth!  Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Maria  

Chapman 

Clark 

1859 

Gy.  E. 
Gy.E. 
Gy.  E. 
Self! 

Med. 

Yellow 

Smooth!  Vio-pur. 

Exlnt. 

Fine 

Mary 

Med. 

Orange 

Starry 

Black 

Fair 

Good 

Mary  Ann  

Fletcher 

1831 

Med, 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Purple 

Good 

Strong 

Mary  Gray  

Spalding 

Turner 

Med. 

Orange 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Chstnt. 

Good 

Mod. 

Master  Hole  

1865 

Self 

Lrg. 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Masterpiece 

Matilda  

Spalding 

Dickson 

Self 
Gy.  E. 
Gn.  E. 
W.  E. 

-Med. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Violet 

Purple 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Mayflower  

May  Queen  

Traill 

Horner 

1881 

Med. 

Lig. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Chocolt. 

Maroon 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Meteor  Flag  

Lightbody 

Parker 

1853 

Seif 

Yellow 

Starry 

Blue 

Good 

Good 

Metropolitan 

Self 

Orange 

Lemon 

Smooth 

Plum 

Good 

Mod. 

Metropolitan 

Kedmayne. 

Spalding 

Butcher 

1821 

Self 

Med. 

Starry 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Metropolitan 

1851 

Self 

Med. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Purple 

Good 

Good 

Midnight  

1868 

Self 

Lrg. 

Pa.  Yel. 

Irreglr. 

Maroon 

Fair 

Good 

Minotaur  

Horner 

1881 

Gn.  E. 

Lrg. 

Sml. 

Pa.  Yel. 

Smooth 

Black 

Good 

Good 

Miss  Black  

Martin 

Self 

Yellow 

Starry 

Maroon 

Poor 

Mod. 

Miss  Brightly  

Spalding 

Bead 



Self 

Lrg. 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Purple 

Fair 

Good 

Miss  Giddings  

1864 

Gy.  E. 
Gy.E. 
W.  E. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Starry 

Fair 

Purple 

Fair 

Good 

Miss  Lightbody 

Traill 

Yellow 

Maroon 

Fair 

Mod. 

Miss  Willoughby 

Huf  ton 



Lrg. 

Med. 

Yellow 

Starry 

Smooth 

Plum 

Poor 

Good 

Model  

Gairn 



W.  E. 

Yellow 

Maroon 

Good 

Mod. 

Morning  Star 

Barlow 

1851 

Gy.  E. 
Gy.  E. 
Gy.  E. 
Gn.  E. 

Med. 

Orange 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Mod. 

Mr.  Finch  

Chapman 

Turner 

Turner 

1860 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med 

Smooth 

Violet 

Good 

Good 

Mr.  Marnock  

Mr.  Traill  

1864 

Yellow 

White 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Black 

Crimson 

Fair 

Fair 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Mrs.  Butcher 

Butcher 

1867 

Gy.  E. 
Gy.  E. 
W.  E. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Mrs.  Brown  

Turner 

1882 

Dp.  Yel 
Orange 
Orange 
Pa.  Yel. 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Exlnt. 

Free 

Mrs.  Dodwell  

Siraonito 

1880 

Smooth 

Blue 

Good 

Good 

Mrs.  Douglas  

Mrs.  Headly  

Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd 
Mrs.  Jamieson 

Simonito 

Lightbody 

Turner 

Jamieson 

1880 

1858 

1875 

1864 

Self 
W.  E. 
W.  E. 
Gn.  E. 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Irreglr. 

Violet 

Violet 

Claret 

Maroon 

Sprb. 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Mrs.  Mendel  

Turner 

1868 

W.  E. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Mrs.  Purvis 

Turner 

1876 

Gy.  E 
W.  E. 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Violet 

Good 

Good 

Mrs.  Sim 

Smith 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Starry 

Smooth 

' Maroon 

Fair 

Mod. 

Mrs.  Smith  

Smith 

1851 

Self 

Med 

Yellow 

I Violet 

Good 

Strong 

Mbs.  Sturrock  

Martin 

Self 

Yellow 

! Crimson 

Good 

Strong 

Napoleon  

Traill 



Gn.E 

Med. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Med. 

Lrg. 

Mod. 

Lrg. 

Mo.i. 

Lemon 

Irreglr. 

Smooth 

Chocolt. 

Good 

Mod. 

Napoleon  III 

Butcher 

1868 

Self 

Yellow 

Maroon 

Fair 

Good 

Ned  Lud 

Scholos 

1831 

Self 

Orange 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Purple 
1 Black 

Good 

Strong 

Negro  

Butcher 

1871 

Self 

Irreglr. 

Smooth 

Irreglr, 

Fair 

Mod. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Fletcher 

Smith 

1831 

Gy.  E 
W.  E 

Fa.  Yel 
Pa.  Yel 

! Black 
Purple 
Maroon 

Irrglr. 

Fair 

Strong 

Good 

Newtown  Hero  

Ashworth 



Gy.  E 
Self 

Yellow 

Irreglr. 

Starry 

Smooth 

Fair 

Good 

Nonsuch 

Barker 

1841 

i Violet 

Fair 

Good 

North  Star  

Hichmond 

1860 

Self 

Orange 

1 Violet 

Good 

Good 

Starry 

Smooth 

Smooth 

1 Maroon 

Mod. 

Omega  

Orion  

Turner 

Horner 

1878 

1880 

W.  F 

(irn,  K 

Yellow 
Pa.  Yol. 

Black 

Black 

(.rood 

(jood 

Good 

Good 

Othello  

Nether  wood 

1831 

Self 

Yellow 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Mod. 

Oxonian  

M altby 
Turner 

1851 

Self 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Mod 

(iCiuon 

Smooth 

Maroon 

Good 

Good 

Pkacemakkk  

187? 

Gy.  E 
Gy.  E 
Gy.  E 
W.  E 
Self 
Gn.  E 

j Maroon 

Good 

Perfection  

Bone 

Ijcmon 

starry 

Smooth 

Irreglr. 

Sniootli 

Irreglr 

SiiiooU 

! Purple 
Black 
Black 
j Maroon 
' Purple 

Fair 

Mod. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  . 
Pillar  of  Beauty 

Pl/.ARRO  

Prince  Albert  

Walker 

Hughes 

Campbell 

Dickson 

1821 

1858 

Mod. 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Mod 

Y.  How 
1, union 
Orange 
Yellow 

Good 

Fair 

Exlnt. 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Prince  Albert  

Lowin 



W.  E 

Mod 

Pa.  Yol 

Plum 

Good 

Mod. 

Prince  Albert  

Prince  Alfred  , . , 
I’RiNCE  OF  Green  IOdges 

I’rince  of  Wales  

Princess  Christian  ... 
Princess  i>f  Wales  ... 

Privateer  

Purple  Kino  

tiiiEEN  S Gobbler  

1/OWO 

'J'uriier 

'Traill 

Ashton 

'Turner 

'Turner 

Grimes 

Butcher 

Smith 

1864 

1851 

1871 

1861 

1781 

1861: 

(111.  10 
Self 
On.  E 
(In.  10 
(iy.  E 
Self 
Gy.  10 
Self 
,Gii.  10 

Smll 

Lrg. 

Lrg. 

Mod 

Lig. 

Lrg. 

Mod 

Lrg. 

Mod 

Yellow 

Y cllow 
Pa.  Yol 
Yollow 
Yellow 
Lemon 

Y ollow 

Y cllow 
Yellow 

Sinootl 

Starry 

Smootl 

Sinootl 

Sinootl 

Smootl 

SiiiooU 

Sinootl 

Smootl 

Purple 

Maroon 

IVl  aroon 

M.ii'oon 

Purple 

Plll'lllo 

I’urjilc 

PlICC 

Plum 

Good 

Poor 

Exlnt 

( iooil 
Good 
Goo(l 

( looil 
Eair 
h'air 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Moil. 

Good 

Strong 

Free 

Mod. 

W oak 

Queen  Vici'oria 

K'  ont 



Gy.  10 
W.  10 

Mod 

( Iran  go 
Yellow 

Smootl 

Maroon 

Mod. 

ItEOI’LAR  ..  . 

Ashworth 

1841 

Smll 

Smootl 

( lliHtnt. 

Good 

Mod. 

GENERAL  UEMAIIKS. 


A showy  flower  with  starry  pips. 

Pleasing  in  colour ; second  rate  in  form. 

Largo  and  coarse. 

An  attractive  variety  which  was  soon  lost. 

An  attractive  flower  of  good  form. 

A fine  flower  standing  high  amongst  recent  introductions. 

An  attractive  flower  of  superb  form  and  finish. 

Kathor  largo,  but  not  well  proportioned. 

Decidedly  inferior. 

Moderately  strong  in  growth,  but  coarse. 

Attractive  in  colour,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

Generally  good,  but  inconstant. 

A pleasing  variety  of  weakly  constitution. 

Very  good  ; too  much  like  Sir  J.  Moore. 

Ineffective  and  wanting  in  finish. 

Fairly  well  proportioned  ; dull  in  colour. 

A fine  flower,  although  but  little  known. 

A useful  flower  of  good  form. 

Good  in  form  ; body  colour  too  narrow. 

Pleasing  in  colour,  but  coarse. 

One  of  the  very  finest  auriculas  in  cultivation. 

An  old  variety  long  since  superseded. 

Attractive  ; rather  too  much  body  colour. 

A richly.Goloured  flower  of  fine  quality. 

An  attractive  flower  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Strong  in  growth  ; large  and  coarse. 

Showy  in  colour  ; inferior  in  quality. 

A poor  flower,  much  below  the  average  of  its  raiser. 

A nicely-proportioned  flower,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

A useful  flower  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Kich  in  colour  ; not  well  proportioned. 

Rich  in  colour  ; rough. 

A beautiful  flower,  a trifle  too  narrow  in  the  paste. 

A fine  variety  ; shows  in  green  and  grey  classes. 

An  excellent  flower  ; hardly  enough  body  colour. 

A splendid  variety  in  the  way  of  George  Lightbody. 

A bold  flower  of  good  form. 

Very  beautiful ; one  of  the  best  in  its  class. 

An  inferior  flower,  long  since  passed  out  of  cultivation. 

A fine  variety,  but  inconstant. 

Bright  in  colour,  but  wanting  in  refinement. 

Effective  and  good  quality. 

A nicely-finished  flower  of  medium  size. 

A distinct  variety ; flowers  well  formed,  but  the  habit  is  very  poor, 
A pleasing  flower  of  no  particular  merit. 

A well-formed  and  effective  flower. 

Very  striking  ; paste  imperfect. 

Bright  in  colour  and  effective. 

An  attractive  flower  of  fairly  good  form. 

Well  formed  ; rather  wanting  in  substance. 

Showy,  but  not  well  finished. 

A striking  flower  of  good  form. 

An  undersized  flower  of  no  value. 

Showy  ; rather  rough. 

Large,  with  a tendency  to  coarseness. 

Second-rate,  but  useful. 

An  ill-proportioned  flower  of  no  merit. 

Effective  and  well  proportioned. 

Attractive,  but  not  of  good  quality. 

Of  fairly  good  form,  but  not  well  finished. 

Second  rate. 

Second  rate  in  quality  and  wanting  in  size. 

A beautiful  variety,  althoagh  not  first  class. 

A striking  flower  of  grand  quality. 

Bright  in  colouring,  and  of  exquisite  finish. 

Rich  in  colour  and  of  grand  form. 

A pleasing  flower  of  good  quality. 

Ouo  of  the  most  finely-formed  flowers  of  its  class. 

Showy  ; the  colours  not  well  defined. 

A beautiful  variety. 

A beautiful  flower  of  good  proportions. 

A pretty  flower  of  medium  size. 

A medium-sized  flower,  narrow  in  the  paste,  but  fairly  good. 

A free-growing  high-class  variety. 

Distinct ; wanting  in  refinement. 

Pleasing ; not  equal  to  others  in  its  class. 

A fine  flower,  but  a poor  truss. 

One  of  the  darkest  of  the  seifs,  but  of  little  merit. 

Effective  ; somewhat  coarse. 

Large  and  decidedly  coarse. 

Too  angular,  and  not  well  finished. 

Pleasing  in  colour  ; otherwise  not  desirable. 

A large  showy  flower,  wanting  in  smoothness. 

Ill-proportioned  and  inferior. 

A striking  flower  of  fine  proportions. 

Pleasing  and  of  fairly  good  ((nality. 

A small  flower  of  poor  quality. 

An  attractive  flower,  but  surpassed  by  more  recent  intro.luot'oiH. 
A highly-finished  ilowor  of  medium  size. 

Attractive,  but  wanting  in  proportions. 

A distinct  ami  desirable  variety. 

Effective,  but  wanting  in  rofiiuMnent. 

One  of  the  finest  of  its  class  ; invaluable  ti  growers  for  cxhibi'.ion. 
A showy  and  inferior  flower. 

A nicoly-formod  and  pleasing  flower. 

Of  good  shape,  but  too  small. 

Ehowy  in  eolour;  rough. 

Weak  in  the  tube,  olliorwiso  lirst-clasa, 

A woll-pro)iortionod  flower  of  medium  size. 

A beautiful  variety,  sniootli  and  well  proportioned. 

An  attractive  flower  of  fine  quality. 

A pleasing  flower  when  in  good  condition. 

Attractive  and  of  fairly  good  form. 

Flowers  angular  and  the  growth  weak. 

Modi'rately  good  in  form,  but  wanting  in  cliaruotor. 

PleaHijig  amt  well  fiiiislied. 
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A OATALOCJUR  OF  280  SHOW  AUIllCULAS-co/t/t„»f,i. 


NAMK, 


Kkoulator 

Rrvknuk  

Kkv.  J.  Hramiialr... 

Kkv.  0.  Jkans 

Kev.  F.  Tymons 

Kichaud  Codden 
Kiohaki)  Hkadey  ... 

Rifleman  

Rinudove  

Rinuleadkk  

Roueht  Rurns 

Robert  Traill  

Robin  Hood 

Rob  Roy 

Rule  All  

Ruler  of  England  . 

Sarah  ’ 

Selina  ....  I 

Silvia* 

Sir  Colin  Campbell 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  . 

Sir  j.  Moore  

Sir  Charles  Napier 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,... 
Sir  Robert  Peel 

Smiling  Beauty 

Snowdrift 

Sophia 

Sophia  Dumaresque 

Splendour 

Squire  Chilman 

Squire  Smith  .... 
Stadtholder 
Standard  op  England.. 
Stapleford  Hero 
Star  of  Bethlehem 

Sultana  

Sybil 

Sunshine 

Superb 

Superintendent 

Surpass  Blucher  ... 

Surprise 

Talisman  

Thetis '''' 

The  Bride 

The  Warrior 

Tidy  

Topsy  

Trafalgar 

True  Blue 
True  Briton 

Union  , 

Unique 

Unique 

Victory 
Village  Bride 

Violet 

Volunteer 

Vulcan 

Water  Lily 

Waterloo  

Waterloo  

W'aterloo 

Waverley 

Webster 'HR 

White  Rival 

William  Bradshaw... 
William  Rule 


UAISKl! 


Pott 

Thompson 

Tumor 

Traill 

Doan 

Smith 

Litfhtbody 

Tumor 

Horner 

Konyon 

Campbell 

Lightbody 

Hepworth 

Doan 

Ashworth 

Pollitt 

Turner 

Horner 

Douglas 

Lightbody 

Jeffrey 

Lightbody 

Lightbody 

Storey 

Finlayson 

Heap 

Horner 

Chapman 

Lightbody 

Headly 

Wilmer 

Chapman 

Gorton 

Pollitt 

Headly 

Lightbody 

Turner 

Horner 

Horner 

Headly 

Mattley 

Willison 

Buckley 

Simonite 

Horner 

Butcher 

Butcher 

Bradshaw 

Kay 

Partington 

Whittaker 

Hepworth 

Warns 

Dickson 

M’Lean 

Taylor 

Holland 

Moore 

Turner 

Sim 

Horner 

Hogg 

Rider 

Smith 

Walker 

Turner 

Traill 

Simonite 

Kidd 


1831 

1841 

1864 

1860 

1880 

1860 

1851 

1861 

1879 

1821 

1841 


1880 

1821 

1831 

1877 
1881 

1878 
1857 

1845 

1853 


1881 


1785 

1831 

1851 

1881 

1881 

1860 

1850 

1877 

1880 

1870 

1870 


1821 

1821 

1851 


1821 

1861 

1860 

1881 

1821 


1864 

1877 


W.  K 
Gy.  1 
Gn.  F 
Gy.  1- 
Gy.  K 
Gn.K 
Gy.  E 
Self 
Self 
Gy.  E 
VV.  E 
Gy.  E 
Gn.  E 
Gn.  E 
W.  E 
Gn.  E 
Self 
Self 
Gy.  E 
Self 
Gy.E 
Gn.E 
Gy.  E 
Gn.E 
Gy.  E 
W.  E 
W.  E 
Gy.  E 
W.  E 
Gy.E 
Gy.  E. 
Self 
Self 
Gn.E 
Gy.E. 
Gn.E. 
Self 
Gn.  E. 
Self 
Gy.E 
Gn.E. 
Gn.E 
Gy.  E. 
Gn.E 
Gy.E. 
Gy.E. 
Self 
W.  E. 
Self 
Gn.E 
Self 
W.  E 
Gy.  E. 
Gy.  E 
Gy.  E. 
Gn.E. 
Gy.E. 
Gn.E 
Self 
Self 
W.  E. 
Gn.E. 
Gn.E. 
Gn.E. 
Gn.E. 
Self 
W.  E. 
Gy.E. 
Self 


Mod 
Erg. 
Smll 
Med. 
Med. 
Lrg. 
Erg. 
Mod. 
Med. 
Med. 
Mod. 
Erg. 
Erg. 
Mod. 
Med. 
Med. 
Erg. 
Erg 
Med 
Erg. 
Lr, 
Lrg 
Lrg. 
Med 
Lrg. 
Lrg 
Lrg. 
Med 
Med 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Sml. 
Med 
Med 
Med 
Erg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Erg. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Sml. 
Lrg. 
Med. 
Med 
Med. 
Med. 
Erg. 
Med. 
Smll. 
Erg. 
Med. 
Smll. 
Erg. 
Lrg. 
Med 
Med. 
Med. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Med. 
Med. 
Erg. 
Med. 
Med. 
Lrg. 
Lrg. 
Med. 


Yellow 
Orango 
Pa.  Yol. 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Dp.  Yol 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Lemon 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Lt.  Yel 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel 
Dp.  Yel 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Lemon 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Orange 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Orange 
Lemon 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Orange 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Pa.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Lemon 


Irroglr 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Starry 
Starry 
Smooth 
Irreglr 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Circlr. 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Smooth 
Irreglr 
Starry 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Irreglr. 
Irreglr. 
Smooth 
Starry 
Smooth 
Smooth 


Chstnt. 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Black 

Purple 

Black 

Mulbry, 

Violet 

Black 

Violet 

Maroon 

Chstnt. 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Purple 

Claret 

Maroon 

Purple 

Crimson 

Black 

Purple 

Black 

Maroon 

Chstnt. 

Black 

Maroon 

Purple 

Violet 

Plum 

Plum 

Maroon 

Yellow 

Purple 

Purple 

Purple 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Yellow 

Purple 

Violet 

Purple 

Plum 

Black 

Black 

Maroon 

Maroen 

Blue 

Violet 

Black 

Blue 

Purple 

Black 

Violet 

Violet 

Maroon 

Violet 

Violet 

Purple 

Maroon 

Black 

Plum 

Maroon 

Violet 

Maroon 

Maroon 

Purple 

Maroon 

Blue 


Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Sprb 
Goo 
Exlnt 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Pair 
Ireglr 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Exlnt, 
Sprb 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Poor 
Pair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Anglr 
Ireglr, 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Poor 
Good 
Mod. 
Mod. 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Exlnt. 
Fair 
Pair 
Good 
Pair 
Fair 
Pair 
Good 
Pair 


Good 

-Mod. 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Good 

Strong 

Good 

Mod. 

Good 

Mod. 

Neat. 

Rob. 

Strong 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Mod. 

Good 

Strong 

Free 

Mod. 

Strong 

Strong 

Good 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Strong 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Strong 

Free 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Small 

Good 

Mod. 

Strong 

Good 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Weak 

Strong 

Mod. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Free 

Good 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Strong 

Mod. 

Mod. 

Free 

Good 

Mod. 


OENKKAL  KHVIAUICS. 


Calls  at  iBursuits. 


Fairly  good,  but  wanting  in  Dnish. 

Difficult  to  propagate,  and  booh  run  out. 

Neat,  but  too  small. 

A medium-sized  second-rate  flower. 

Of  medium  size  ; well  proportioned. 

Free  in  growth  and  effective ; not  well  finished. 

Distinct  and  of  fjood  equality. 

Effective  ; hardly  up  to  the  mark  in  form. 

One  of  the  most  perfectly  formed  of  the  seifs. 

Somewhat  cupped  ; took  eighteen  first  prizes  n 1831. 

Pleasing  in  colour  ; rather  irregular. 

A useful  flower  of  fine  form. 

A medium-sized,  well-finished  flower. 

A well-formed  flower;  rather  small. 

Fine  in  quality,  but  incon.3tant. 

A fine  bold  flower  and  heavy  truss. 

A large  and  showy  flower  of  good  quality. 

A finely-formed  and  attractivelj'-coloured  flower. 

A pleasing  flower  of  good  quality. 

An  attractively-coloured  flower  of  good  quality. 

Effective  when  in  good  condition,  but  rough  at  the  edge. 

Large  ; third-rate. 

Large,  effective,  and  well  finished. 

Fairly  good  in  form  ; colours  not  well  defined. 

Strong  in  growth  and  coarse  in  appearance. 

A beautiful  variety,  occupying  a high  position  in  its  class. 

A magnifi<3ent  flower,  which  bids  fair  to  take  a high  position. 
Very  beautiful,  but  the  ground  runs  slightly  into  the  edge. 

A neat  flower ; the  growth  rather  weak. 

A showy  flower:  in,  quality  much  below  the  average  of  this|  raiser, 
h airly  good  in  quality  and  effective  when  in  perfection. 

A small  flower  with  no  good  point. 

Washy  in  colour  and  wanting  in  substance. 

A fine  flower  and  bold  truss. 

In  the  way  of  Mary  Ann,  but  less  refined. 

A bold  flower,  with  a tendency  to  coarseness. 

An  attractive  flower  of  splendid  quality. 

An  effective  and  well-finished  flower. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  seifs. 

A beautiful  flower,  but  too  much  like  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

A small-growing  variety  of  good  quality. 

Effective,  but  wanting  in  form. 

Irregular  in  form,  and  of  no  particuLar  merit. 

A high-class  flower  of  attractive  appearance. 

A pleasing  flower  of  medium  size. 

A brightly-coloured  second-rate  flower. 

Showy  in  colour,  but  poor  in  quality. 

Nicely  proportioned,  but  wanting  in  size. 

A pleasing  flower  of  average  merit. 

A neat  flower,  of  second-rate  quality. 

Bright  in  colour,  small  and  weakly. 

A useful  flower  of  good  constitution  and  quality. 

Inferior,  and  wanting  in  distinctness. 

Pleasing,  but  too  small. 

A bold  handsome  flower,  the  pip  rather  crumply. 

Fine  for  quality  and  long  in  favour. 

Angular  and  second-rate. 

A well-formed  flower  wanting  insubatsnee. 

Attractive  ; inferior  in  quality. 

Rather  large  with  a tendency  to  coarseness. 

A beautiful  and  superbly-finished  flower. 

Second  rate  and  in  no  way  remarkable. 

Small  and  poor. 

Free  in  growth,  effective,  and  of  good  quality. 

An  old  variety  which  now  finds  but  little  favour  with  growers, 
in  the  way  of  Othello,  to  which  it  is  inferior. 

Rough  and  ill-proportioned. 

A telling  flower  of  high  finish. 

Bright  and  pleasing,  but  rather  starry. 


Arr  .>1  ii  -^I^ORISTS’  FLOWERS  AT  SLOUGH. 

Rovai  fio^ers  are  grown  so  extensively  and  wdl  at  the 

Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  that  visitors  who  derive  but  little  pleasure  from 


an  inspection  of  the  ordinary  occupants  of  a nursery  fin/ at  all 

moment  tb'i®''®®/ discussion . At  the  present 
nurSs  aretb'i^^''^®  which  contribute  most  to  the  attractions  of  the 
cmbS,  f azaleas  the  herbaceous  calceolarias,  the  cinerarias,  the  tree 

Sose  tL  auriculas;  and 

certainlv  f last-mentioned  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  auriculas 
co^llS“  collection  in  the  United  Kingdom  ™n  no 

in  the  moat  position  invariably  occupied  by  Mr.  Ti 

in  tne  most  severe  c®rnr>Af  f mri  ic 


urner 


finest  p^sibleZLT/^^^'w?’  majority  of  the  varieties  are  in  the 

t .P.  ® condition.  W^lien  we  sa.w  l.heTri  « /^qtto 


exhibition  nt  we  saw  them  a few  days  previous  to  the 

bloom  with  which  tL  hundreds  of  splendid  specimens 

to  ciio  I,  J.  tEe  extensive  ranges  of  frames  were  filled  were  well  al 

there  is  in  auriculas,  and  to  prlduce  an 


ranges  of  frames  were  filled  were  well  able 

impression  not  readily  removed, 
the  show  auriculas  in  detail. 


in  com  mo....,  „ . In  a collection  so  extensive  all  the  varieties 

represented  - ^ matter  of  course,  well 

owmg  to  the*inc  * be  added  in  every  instance  by  large  stocks,  for 

so  grit  th  Jt  in  popularity  of  these  fiowers  the  demand  has  become 

extfeme  Hifflc  u ^ f ®°“®  it  has  been  a work  of 

ler  lnd  Tnrnl.^  to  keep  pace  with  demand.  We  made  note  of  Turner’s  Clip! 
attention  of  cnlff  + mega,  two  superb  new  flowers,  as  specially  worthy  the 
cultivators.  The  first-mentioned  is  a splendid  dark  self  and 
the  other  » beautiful  uhite-edged  Sower,  and  botffave  a to. 


that  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  in  their  cultivation.  Mention  must  be 
made  a. so  of  Turner  s Mrs.  Brown,  a magnificent  grey-edged  flower,  which 
wiU  probably  attain  to  the  highest  position  in  its  class.  The  flowers  are 
ot  very  large  size,  the  colours  well  proportioned,  and  both  edge  and  paste 
are  as  smooth  as  could  be  desired,  the  truss  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
growth  IS  robust.  As  this  is  the  second  season  of  its  flowering,  some  years 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  can  be  sent  out.  The  free-growing  alpines 
have  had  much  attention  paid  to  them  at  Slough,  and  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
i urner.  lEese  are  especially  well  suited  to  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of 
auriculas,  for  they  are  comparatively  cheap  and  of  very  free  growth,  and  if 
not  equal  in  beauty  to  the  finest  of  the  show  flowers  they  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  and  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  little  trouble  oecasioned  in 
their  management.  The  new  varieties  being  distributed  this  season  include 
John  Ball,  a superb  crimson  flower  with  rich  yellow  paste  ; Mrs.  Dodwell,  a 
bputif  ul  sh^ed  variety  ; Mrs.  Llewelyn,  deep  purple-maroon  shading  to 
violet;  Mrs.  Thomson,  bright  crimson,  the  paste  deep  yellow;  Philip  Frost 
purple  snaded,  the  paste  white  and  circular;  Sensation,  maroon  shading- to 
crimson;  Sultan,  crimson,  the  paste  rich  yellow;  Thomas  Moore,  very  dark 
maroon,  and  William  Bragg,  deep  maroon.  The  whole  of  the  varieties  have 
flowers  ot  large  size  and  are  remarkable  for  their  finish,  and  produce  bold 
well-proportioned  trusses.  Amongst  the  older  varieties  of  a special  degree 
ot  excellence  are  Bronze  Queen,  Fred  Copeland,  John  Leech,  Kino- of  the 
Belgians,  Mercury,  Napoleon  III.,  Percival,  Prima  Donna,  Sansparei/siough 
Rival,  Spangle,  Sydney,  Topaz,  and  William  Fowle. 

Increased  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  tree  or  perpetual 
carnations,  which  have  long  formed  a strong  feature,  and  there  are  now 
tflree  or  tour  large  structures  devoted  to  the  plants  in  bloom.  They  comprise 
about  a dozen  new  flowers,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  season,  all  the  best 
ot  the  older  kinds,  and  a large  number  of  seedlings,  chiefly  of  the  most 
splendid  character.  Particularly  noteworthy  amongst  the  new  flowers  were 
Amazon,  yellowish  buff  edged  with  scarlet ; Coomassie,  buff  edged  and 
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.taped  with  tedifrefl, 

Heather  Belli  delicate  pink,  the  pe  , . TiAilnw  self  a flower  of  great 

free  and  fine;  Mrs.  George  Hawtry,  bright  yelW^^^^ 

merit;  Mrs.  Maclaren,  crimson  bizarre  a large  a^^^  XacUve,  and  Wor- 
flower  • Eeverse,  scarlet,  occasionally  striped,  y • T?ose  Per- 

Ihington  G.  Smith,  deep  scarlet,  a striking  flower  of  fin  q < y-  jg^jgg 

l^cU^rbright  rose,  and  The  Queen,  pu-  white  s'^iir.o,  for  Ihe 
deserving  of  special  mention,  the  in  great  abundance. 

are  of  l^^rgesize  very  smooth  pure  wlute^^^^^^^ 

It  is  probably  the  finest  ef  the  white  tree  carnatm^^^^^ 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  have  to  meet  a iar„e  aem 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  . attrac- 

The  pelargonium  bouses  are  now  xv ; ” ggn  include 

tive  with  the  flowers  of  the  f chS^^^ 

half  a dozen  novelties  of  a most  meritoiious  cha  a • foiir,^  . Mrs. 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  their  names  and  colours  nre  as 
Beck,  top  petals  lake,  lower  petals  rose,  ’ flower ; Mil.  FosteJ, 

purple,  with  white  centre  and  margin,  sh  purple 

rose-purple,  light  edges  and  ™ Queen  of  the 

margin  of  petal  and  centie  pure  „„  fflp  metals  very  free  and  effective; 
Hellenes,  white  with  rosy  pink  spots  on  ® the  edges,  lower 

and  Sims  Reeves,  top  petals  maroon  The  show 

«l>ich  -w.p,od«dn„  b '’r/bTbXr 

’ considerable  number  of  ^e[y  fine  * These  are.  for  e.’cample, 

margin  and  spotted  "^'th  white  ,Empr^^^^^ 

flowers  semi-double  and  of  a bri„  ^rx„  „nfl  Madaleine  a superb  semi- 
Pjnaert,  double  white,  aer,  fine  £‘Jc1"”'es  prLent  just 

double  pure  white  flower.  The  .x^^ins  of  cinerarias  and 

now,  a very  attractive  care  and  j udgment  are  exercised  in 

Kr„*^TS"“  Ea.  rib  in  eolonring.  large  in 

size,  and  high  in  quality. 

SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 


By  the  Vicab’s  Gabdener. 

As  the  pits  and  greenhouses  are  cleared  of  the  plants  intended  for 
the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  season,  they 
should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  stocks  of  such  subjects  as  are  of 
snecial  value  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  during  July 
and  the  two  following  months.  In  many  gardens  the  conservatory  is 
but  sparingly  furnished  with  flowering  plants  after  the  azaleas  and 
show  and  fancy  pelargoniums  are  past  their  best,  in  consequence  of 
steps  being  taken  early  in  the  year  to  provide  suitable  plants  suc- 
ceeding these  subjects.  It  is  of  course  of  but  little  use  to  cast  about 
for  plants  to  succeed  the  pelargoniums  when  the  latter  are  going  out 
of  bloom.  A beginning  must  be  made  now  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
n-nd  the  gradual  emptyin"  of  the  frames  will  enable  the  cultivatoi  to 
aiord  the  respective  subjects  brought  into  re. 

quisition  as  they  increase  in  size.  There  are  some  plants  of  immense 
3alue  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in  the  months  I'oferred 
to  that  require  several  years’  growth  before  they  are  of  _ much  value 
and  when  large  enough  may  be  had  in  bloom  without  being  subjected 
to  a^r  special  preparation.  To  these  no  allusion  will  on  the  present 
occa Jon  be  made,  as  I am  writing  these  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  a few  subjects  that  can  be  raised  in  large  We 

comparatively  short  space  of  time  and  with  but  little  trouble.  We 
sometimes  hear  of  amateurs  being  advised  ® 

servatory  bedding  plants  that  may  have  been  left  ovei  aftei  the  beds 
have  been  cleared,  Lt  the  advice  is  not  good.  There  are  a few  things 
which  may  be  grown  in  the  beds,  and  be  had  in  the  conservatory  at 
the  same  time— -the  abutilons  for  example  ; but  speaking  in  a geneial 
way!  we  do  not  want  precisely  the  same  plants  under  glass  as  are  to 
be  found  in  plenty  in  the  beds  outside.  With  these  preliminaiy  re- 
marks I will  proceed  to  point  out  a few  subjects  of  special  meiit. 

Abutilons. 

The  dwarf-growing  abutilons,  of  which  a large  number  of  excellent 
varieties  have  been  introduced  wRhin  the  last  few 

valuable  group  for  the  decoration  of  the  conscrvatoiy.  They  aio 
neat  in  growth,  require  but  little  stopping  or  training,  and  are  veiy 
free  and  continuous  in  blooming.  Indeed,  with  tlie  assistanc.e  of  iqiiid 
manure  or  occasional  top-dressings  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  they  will  coii- 

wS  bloom  from  the  time  they  are  taken  to  the  conservatory  in 

July  until  the  autumn.  With  but  little  more  wannth  than  that 
afforded  by  the  conservatory  the  same  plants  will  continue  in  bloom 
throughout  the  winter.  Cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  may  be  stiuck 
in  thc^spring  as  freely  as  fuchsia  cuttings  if  they  can  have  the  .11 1 
of  a little  bottom  heat.  In  the  autumn  cuttings  of  half-ripencd  wood 
will  strike  readily  in  a frame.  Those  who  l>avc  no  stock  should  put 
at  once  thrifty  examples  in  thrcc-mch  pots,  and  the  billowing  six  wmdd 
form  anice  little  col  lection,  as  theyare  perfectly  distinct : Anna  C o .y, 

deep  lilac-pink  veined  with  white;  Boule_  de  Neigo,  pure  white,  the 
best  of  the  white  varieties  ; Harwini  majiis,  .L 

with  red  ; Lemoinci,  bright  yellow,  free  and  fine  ; I irelly,  blight  led 
Crimson  |{annor,  bright  crimson.  The  abut,  ons  require  a comi.ost 
consisting  of  friable  turfy  loam,  leal-mou  d,  well-rotted  ...an.ire, 
and  sharp  silver  sand.  The  drainage  shoi.hl  bo  good,awd  the  plants 
lia.-e  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  a liglit  position  iieai  the  glass. 


Achimenes. 

These  are  charming  subjects,  but  unfoiWtely  they  require  a 
higher  temperature  than  can  be  afforded  them  in  the  majority  of 
small  uardens.  They  do  well  with  cucumbers  and  melons  when  they 
arc  not  too  densely  shaded,  and  in  many  gardens  a few  dozen  pots  of 
achimenes  are  grown  round  the  sides  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  pits. 
Purchased  now  in  three-inch  pots,  half  a dozen  plants  or  so  m each 
they  will  with  a little  care  form  excellent  and  atti  active  specimens  by 
jSy  On  receiving  them  from  the  nursery  shift  into  five  or  six  inch 
pots  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  small  clocks,  and 
Ss?’a  cohost  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf -mould  m about  equal 
nronortion^,  with  a rather  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  following 
Comprise  sofiieol  the  best  at  present  >“ 

Verschaffielt,  white  with  purple  centre  ; Call  Woiturtn,_  purple 

crimson;  Diadem,  magenta ; Dazzle,  ^3 

• Mauve  Perfection,  deep  mauve ; Purpuiea  eiegans,  ricn 
plnpie  ; Pink  Perfection,  rosy  pink  ; and  Sir  Trehern  Thomas,  purple- 

ciimson.  Begonias. 

The  tuberous -rooted  begonias  are  of  immense  value  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  when  properly  grown.  Very  frequently 
thev^more  or  less  injured  by  their  being  grown  under  a dense 
sSe  orTtoo  high  a temperature,  under  the  impression  that  a 
V rtf  cnnli’cflit  will  loe  liurtful  in  its  effects,  and  that  plenty  of 

SilSsliii 

« SS'-S'tf.  :3“ 

ES“rxpence1“^ 

be  taken  advantage  off  or  so 

put  into  six  or  eight  inch  p , r>vpv.nottinw.  A good  drainage 

necessary,  but  deeply  the%°ots  "Should 

is  essential,  and  as  the  beg  , ^^^n  ^ mellow 

be  filled  to  about  one-thii  „„A>riortlon  of  sand  has  been  added, 
fibrous  loam,  to  which  a sma  1 popert  on  ot  sana  _ 

should  be  used,  and  if  the  loam  ^ not  [icfi  i^  ^ro^^ 

dition  of  a small  Pr°P.°^^^^^  ° water  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
manure  alternately  ^‘^h  cle^ir  v^^ei  will  be  ^^e  some  of 

after  the  plants  reach  the  flowerii^^|  sta^ 

the  best  of  the  cheapei  si  g .md  Vesuvius  of  those  with 

Emperor,  Davisi,  Monarch,  Pau  ; ^ Wales,  and  Roy.al  Standard 

vcllow  and  buff  coloured  flowers. 

^ Coleus. 

Unless  well  grown,  the  J,Ea\ioiTcJnJs^^^^^ 

factory  appearance,  and  as  good  ^00  Jmilat^  of  air  about 

coieutmul  with'^ Ji  .ViAufl  rhool'rjouhrr::; 

stock  maybe  readily  obtained.  ^ ^-jim  giggly  or  several 

selected  for  cuttings,  .uii  a e - Lo'ciicniiiber  frame  or  iiudoii  pit, 
together,  t'my  should  bo  phi -e  ^ separately,  and  when 

where  they  can  remain  untd_  sti  ick^^ I ^ 
well  rooted  shift  _ froni  the  sixties^ inb^^ 


well  rooted  tn.ni  tno  s.xt.es^.-^^ 

(TViite  large  enough  foi  a m>ar  t he  glass,  and  fully  ex^iose  (o 

light  and  sandy  ciiiiipimt,  .uid  ph  - „f  shape,  ami  lose  Iheir  neh 

the  sniilight.  As  they  quickly  it  is  a good  ,,lau 

colours  when  placed  ...  a luiier.  K a stJdi  ha's  to 

hi  pundialX'seiJd  ^ <'aid  strike 
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thorn  to  form  a snccossional  batch.  Tho  whole  of  the  plants  will 
two  or  throo  times,  but,  pcnorally  speaking,  twice 
%vill  sulhce.  The  six  finest  varieties  in  general  cultivation  are — George 
Simpson,  Mrs.  George  Simpson,  Conrad  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Knatchbiill- 
llugesscn,  .John  JJouary,  and  Royal  Purple  ; but  there  arc  many  others 
ot  great  c.vcelleuce. 

Fuchsias. 

Fuchsias  must  of  necessity  be  largely  employed  in  tho  decoration 
1 ^11  conservatory  throughout  the  summer,  and  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them.  There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  habit  and 
constitution  of  the  many  varieties  in  cultivation  that  I would  advise  the 
amateur  to  jiay  more  regard  to  varieties  robust  in  growth  than  to 
those  having  llowers  remarkable  for  perfection  of  form.  The  varieties 
i should  specially  recommend  for  the  conservatory,  whether  the 
construction  is  of  large  or  small  size,  are— Ethel,  Aurora  superba 
Polyhymnia,  White  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Beauty  of  Trowbridge’ 
Lord  Falmouth,  Marginata,  Swanley  Gem,  Prince  Alfred,  Miss  Lucy 

^irPrefid^nr^A  ! ■ Memorial,  James  Lye,  Royal  Standard^ 

and  Picsident.  A beginning  should  be  made  with  strong  plants  in 
sixties,  and  these  should  be  shifted  into  six-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  season,  provided  they  have 

01-  two  or  three  top  dressings  of  Clay’s 
tiilzei,  the  latter  being  the  most  preferable,  as  the  use  of 
strong-smelling  liquids  in  the  conservatory  is  not  desirable.  The 

each'nor'nud^l’®‘"A?^®'’  ft  the  rate  of  a dessert  spoonful  to 

m ^ Pi-icked  into  the  soil  with  a pointed  stick.  The 
plants  should  have  a rich  compost,  and  when  first  potted  be  kent 
rather  warm  and  close,  but  when  well  established  the  ventilatio^ 
be  free  and  the  shadmg  light,  as  when  the  growth  is  firm  and 
shoit-3ointed  they  stand  better  in  the  conservatory.  Syringino-  over- 
blo^m^.^^'^  beneficial  until  theyai-e  coming  into 

_ Plumbago  capensis. 

The  bright  blue  flowers  of  this  fine  old  plant  are  so  eminentlv 
attractive  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  half  a dozen  01  s7of 

SrSched^Til? met  with,  this  plumbago  presents  a 
wretched  half.sta.rved  appearance,  but  with  ordinary  care  it  may  be 
had  with  an  abundance  of  leafage  of  the  richest  green  and  bea“S^  a 
trusses  of  its  lovely  flowers.  It  thrives  under  precisely 
tJvo  coHditmns  as  the  fuchsias.  Large  specimens  are  very  effec- 
tive when  well  flowered,  but  the  most  useful  examples  are  those  of 
medium  size,  occupying  pots  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

0^1/+  A zonals  make  a most  brilliant  display,  and  when  varieties  are 
selected  to  represent  the  several  lines  of  colour  they  present  an 
appearance.  To  have  a good  display  of  bloom 
fiom  the  end  of  June  onwards  it  is  simply  necessary  to  select  thriftv 
plants  in  three-inch  pots  and  shift  them  into  otherj  two  sizes  large? 

consisting  of  rich  friable  loam  three  parts  and  well-' 
lotted  manure  one  part  and  provide  sufficient  drainage  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  without  delay.  After  the  potting  place  in  a 
Hear  the  glass,  ventilate  freely,  and  afte^hey  are  well 
established  supply  liberally  with  water.  The  best  place  for?he  zonal 
perhaps  a rather  shallow  frame  in  which  the  pots 
rem??p^^r*^  ^ of  coal-ashes  without  the  plants  being^far 

removed  from  the  glass.  The  shoots  should  be  stopped  two  or  three 
imes  to  encourage  the  production  of  a moderate  number  of  side 
shoots,  and  two  or  three  short  sticks  may  be  required  by  each  plant 

training  „Ke 

required.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  varieties  should  be  grown  to 
ensure  a good  variety  of  colouring,  and  of  those  obtainable  at  a com- 
paiatively  cheap  ra^  the  following  are  of  special  merit : Double— F.  V. 

aspail,  Serge^t  Hoff,  Emile  de  Girardin,  Madame  F Desbois  J o" 
Rodbard  M Pasteur,  Henri  Cannell,  Victor  Hugo,  H^phe 
and  Enchanting ; Single— Mrs.  Patchitt,  Atala,  Oorreggio^B  urns  Tom 

Miss  Hamilton,  Remus^o’phia  BiiHn 
Sheffield,  Lady  Bailey  lS 

anlHe^ircoby®‘‘'’‘’'‘'’  ^iice  Jpancer! 

■n  m -I  • Petunias. 

but  petunffis  are  useful  for  the  variety  they  afford 

but  a few  good  examples  will  suffice.  Seedlings  raised  from  a 2ood 
ulauti?^ answer  every  purpose,  and  in  some  respects  are  preferable  to 
&V  i f ? u cuttings,  because  of  their  greater  vigour  of  ^owth 
They  should  be  grown  ^much  the  same  manner  as  the  Ssks-' 


Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Eevenues. — The  abstract  accounts  of  tLo 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Ee^enaes  for 

£47, 86a  in  cash  and  9R  i ac;’ • ^ ^ balance  of 

ward  and  t^at  the  f securities  was  carried  for- 

LS  Revenue  were 

£9  990  in  cash  ar\d  47q  * " that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a balance  of 
nLcfrkpf  ..u  “ r £2,479  in  securities  was  carried  forward.  The  <reneral 
at  the  end°<^^«  receipt  in  cash  on  all  accounts  of  £726,212,  and  that 
sIcuritieTiaf  eSrie^d  in  cash  and  £l’48,662  tn 

HouaiSf  Ph?a^Ltr?eY,^  ^o'’use3®rnd“y^r^"®?  NewC^ps  and  Chicken 

Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dolf  iSbbit  Railing, 

p^ost^mfl  N®rWicE‘’lll‘n?trate"d^C 

®".®  that  , for . softening 

action  there  is  nothing ’equal  to  WRIGHT'S  CTIAL^’tI^  SO  A 1*®  heal  hy 

you  will  have  neither  irritable  skin  nor  a di.fi^ramit  of  constantly,  and 

blotches.  Refuse  all  other  Coal  Tar  Soaps,  which  a^r^butwoiVeL^LTa^^^^^ 


AN  ENGLISH  GARDEN. 

the  «ld  liigh  street  of  Ilotnburg  loading  up  to  tho  Schloss 
there  is  a gateway  of  beautiful  hammered  iron-work,  tLomdi  which  anv 
You°wando‘’r“'^t}'"^®  °M-fashionod  grounds  that  surroimd  the  Castled 
brh Lr^ov?  the  iT^  the  garden  past  tho  fountain,  across  tho  little 
Sewito  tniref  ve  f H^ertlm  plum  trees  of  the  orchard,  till  a 
Donlars^  Imda  .f  I'i bigh  road  that,  lined  with  enormous 
nf  of  summit  of  tho  Taunus 

go.  But,  at  one  side  of  tho  dusty  road,  another  wicket  gives  access  to 
th^re  beautifully  laid  out  and  well  known  in  Hombufg,  and  known 

nnf  •’  A generations,  as  “ The  English  Garden  ” It  is Xd 

allevs”  nh.nfed'^b-  century,  with  walks  and  grottoes  and 

Dln^n’or?  t'^^ek  with  shrubs  and  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  evidently 
evervthinifLeZ  our  modem  system  of  {gardening,  which  reduces 

of  a Dieeo“J  fF  f fu  precision  and  apportions  colours  .with  the  regularity 
we  .idlbf  a fortunately  not  become  fashionable.  If 

tha^^uS^  ^ piece  of  cultivated  ground  a term  strictly  belonging  to 
e^„  ^bo  architect  you  would  at  once  set  down  this  garden  as 
last  vear  'f  ^nndreds  of  the  habitues  of  Homburg  who  wandered 

Se^thL  vfjf  fi®  '■eg'-et  that  by  the  next 

hands  TOi'ni-  f ® bttle  place  the  grounds  will  have  passed  into  other 
become  a frafUf:^®^'^  closed,  and  the  English  Garden  will  have 

. T>  There  are  spots  on  the  Continent — and  it  was  one  of 
Frf?^;ab  * t regards  as  part  of  his  own  country.  There  is  an 

ills  Florence  and  in  Dresden;  and 

eUr^ha?sT^^®  the  sixteenth  century 

ViotoBa^s  haveTn  BoulogL!''  nineteenth  Queen 

thrra^ph  Garden  at  Homburg  had  a history  of  its  own.  You  pass 

seen  Schloss,  with  its  great  white  watch  tower, 

r I to  the  little  wicket-gate.  In  the 

Schloss  lived  the  Landgrave— a bankrupt  kind  of  Prince  whose  revenue 

wa?377^0TO  whose  expenditure^  the  same  year 

• - ’ jj ' . thinks  of  Mr.  Micawber’s  gloomy  experience  of  outlav 

warrortt.'T.v."''’  j V““  ■>'  “■““■j'  tS  L°Lr,s 

Monsfmei^o  i^Ptiy  the  gaming-tables,  nor  had  the  late  owner  of 

£rav  Ls  T L®  ®®®F®  ® '^tter  despair.  When  Thac- 

anarL^Fnf^fT''^'’®??  Schloss.  He  was  shown  the 

ffided^^dnl  ®Pent  in  that  scene  of 

III  i?d  the  fifteen  children  of  our  George 

the”Ltn4?rt^l  is,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-eight-marriid 

to  thecfF[ft?’pfb‘^  transferred  her  Eoyal  rank  and  her  English  fortune 

rooms  she^in  n-  ®f  «P  ’R  the  Schloss  the 

and“hfDortonT?‘^f  tbe  books  she  used  to  read,  her  English-made  furniture 
nd  the  portraits  of  her  Eoyal  brothers  of  England.  Thackerav  saw  an  old 

sm-taker“ou^-FV'^®  “®ted  tL  name  If  th"  Wini- 

sTt  “d  Ms  r,p-u  ?®'i  A ebildless  in  1840,  the  year  before  M.  Blanc 
The  EnolfFb^FFi  having  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years, 

nor  roufftte  W ^®r  p anting  and  laying  out.  Neither  railway 

and  chinled^S  f ^“to  the  quiet  little  town. 
Even  noT  when  AT  ®°““etenee  into  the  bustle  of  trade  and  frivolity. 
AA  N A M-  Blanc  and  his  .doings  are  but  legends  of  the  place 
proLbto  keuTthTr®'  *J^'^‘tion  of  the  English  Princess  whose  small  wealth 
fains  ^ ^ for  the  salaries  of  the  chamber- 

nrictlesrtoff'If  ™ old  curiosities  used  to  exhibit  in  |his  window 

Fdizabe^T^af Hoebst  ” from  the  collection  of  the  Princess 
roulS^x^Af  TnFAp  time  when  the'revolution  of  the  wheel  might  turn 
forthwith  temuteH  pocket  of  some  lucky  connoisseur,  who  would  be 

M Bllnc  carS  off  t extravagant  price  for  a local  reminiscence.  Since 

shofhL  f eerrlLirn™  to  the  Mediterranean  the  curiosity 

Srmanent  comS  pastrycook’s,  who  does  a brisker  trade  in  a less 
fhi  “a  mi?b  t Ho  f Princess  Elizabeth’s 

or  at  S tPWe?^^^^^  English  Garden  stands. 

Hu^Vintp*  Who  shall  say  how  it  was  that  the  great  gamb- 

kerav  telL  hoTou^e^r  ovmership  over  those  cultivated  grounds  ? Thac- 
Hon  of  orJl^..^  German  Prince  agreed  to  sell  M.  Blanc  a famous  collect- 
V an,,e  trees,  and  having  made  over  the  property,  received  the  pur- 

chase  money.  Before  he  left,  the  Prince  took  ? stroll  through  the  rofms 

tree^s  L?  ^ ^ ® gotten  capital,  and  soon  lost  everything.  The 

trees  have  flourished  since,  and  on  a summer  afternoon  yon  may  drink 
the  shade  of  them.  Our  English  Princess  died  to  1840, 

and  at  that  time  neither  the  wells  nor  the  tables  of  Homburg  had  been 
opened.  It  was  long  afterwards  M.  Blanc  acquired  the  lafd,  and  the 
pranegment  which  shut  up  his  rooms  and  compensated  him  for  their  loss 
dfatb'^b?  interfered  with  his  title  to  them.  The  English  Garden,  after  his 
death,  belonged  to  his  widow,  who  set  up  in  the  midst  of  it  a monument 
to  recall  the  memory  of  the  dynasty  that  has  become  extinct.  It  was  a 

strange  irony  in  that  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
A allowed  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  a French  gaming-house  to 

record  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  an  English  Princess.  During  Mdme. 
Blanc  s hfe  the  English  Garden  was  kept  and  cared  for.  The  flower-beds 
were  laid  out  in  their  old  formal  style.  The  hedges  were  cut  close,  the 

pervasive  Englishman  almost 
ielt  himself  at  home.  The  sentimental  traveller  could  believe  that  the  old 
Landgravate  yet  flourished— if  a condition  very  jlike  withering  deserved 
tnat  term— and  the  imaginative  traveller  found  himself,  as  Thackeray  did 
wiien  he  visited  the  place  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Sleep- 
ng  LJeauty.  So  the  place  has  been  for  half  a century,  and  so  one  might 
magine  it  might  remain  for  centuries  to  come.  But  the  death  of  Mdme 
Blanc  has  broken  up  the  old  conditions.  The  English  Garden  atHombur<r 
has  tollowed  the  fate  of  other  “ eligible  freehold  properties,”  and  when  in 
a few  months  the  tide  of  our  compatriots  leave  the  Thames  for  the  Ehine, 
and  are  brought^  from  Frankfort  to  Homburg  by  the  slowest,  dearest,  and 
dirtiest  railway.in  Europe,  they  will  miss  an  old  attraction,  and  find  that 
they  have  lost  a familiar  haunt.— PaB  Mall  Gazette. 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SAT  INK  l It  ffirmn  n 

'*'?®  «i4le  adSn  -and  u'^Ll 

according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  manv  diseases  It  does 

deooSt3^°'ft^^ff^ip7  any  e^thy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gaU-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H,  Lamplough,  H3,  Holborn,  London.-[ADYT.l 
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HYBRID  NARCISSI. 

The  immense  number  of  these  now  ilowerlng  offer  a strihlng 
commentary  on  remarks  recently  made  in  these  pages  on  ^he  pos- 
sibility of  freely  crossing  the  more  marked  of  the  species.  And  no 
loss  striking  are  the  indications  they  afford  of  their  parentage— or  we 
should  say  apparent  indications,  for  we  might  commit  oyselves  to 
.rave  errors  in  assuming  lines  of  descent  from  outward  features  only, 
although  nature  is  stedfast,  and  types  are  persistent.  Amongst  many 
of  the  hybrid  forms  noted  in  Mr.  Barr’s  collections  two  that  are  here 
figured  have  attracted  attention  as  particularly  pleasing  and 
as  warden  flowers.  Narcissus  Burbidgei  grandijiora  is  the  boldest  of 
its 'section,  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  N.  poeticus  strongly 
marked  and  more  or  less  exaggerated,  more  _ especially  in  the 
in-ominent  cup.  But  this  bold  form  is  never  wanting  in  elegance,  the 
side  view  of  the  flower  displaying  the  long 
swollen  ovary  in  a very  pleasing  manner.  All  the  Beedsi 


THE  LOASA. 

In  running  after  new  plants  we  turn  our  backs  upon  old  ones.  We 
may  at  times  do  this  with  advantage ; but  we  are  apt  to  think  we 
can  always  do  it  with  advantage  ; and  thus  the  passion  for  novelties 
may  at  times  prove  disastrous  to  our  plant  collections,  which,  as  a rule, 
should  consist  of  good  things  only.  Many  a long  year  has  passed 
since  I have  seen  anywhere  except  in  my  own  place  specimens  of 
loasas.  When  visiting  the  Manchester  Whitsun  Show,  some  years  ago, 
I saw  in  one  of  the  conservatories  some  grand  specimens  of 
schizanthus,  and  I thought  here  surely  I shall  also  find  specimen  loasas. 
But  there  was  not  one  in  the  place.  As  climbing  plants  they  are 
eminently  useful  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  or  on  trel  ises  m the 
open,  and  they  are  fine  as  “ wild  bedders  ; that  is,  if  left  to  run 
into  k mere  mat  in  a sunny  position  they  flower  freely  and  present  a 
splendid  appearance.  Being  soft  in  texture  and  of  quick  growth  they 
require  somewhat  careful  treatment,  and  liberal  culture  alone  will 
renav  They  may  be  treated  as  annuals  or  biennials,  and  as  they  are 
Lcidedly  tender  they  are  of  little  use  unless  forwarded  under  glass 
for  planting  out,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower  early.  I grow  many 
such  plants  into  specimen  form  for  adorning  the  conservatoiy  du^ng 
summer,  and  Loasa  pentlandLca'  iB  one  of  the  best  of  them.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants  are  kept  slowly  growing  all 
?he  winter  in  an  intermediate  house.  When  potted  into  their 
flowering  pots  they  are  carefully  trained  out  on  light  trellises,  and 


have  silvery  cups,  but  the  most  silvery  and  delicate  is  Leedsi  argentea, 
a true  half-way  house  between  Incomparabilis  and  Poeticus,  and  a gem 
for  cutting  for  bouquets  and  decorations.  Narcissus. 


THE  SINGLE  KERRIA  JAPONICA. 

The  beauties  of  the  double  kerria  are  well  known,  and  Mr.  McIntosh 
has  twice  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  his  fine  large-flowering 
variety,  with  globular  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  gold-yellow  colour. 
The  single  kerria  is  known  to  but  few,  although  it  deserves  to  be 
universally  grown  and  admired.  It  is  a quite  spiraia-likc  slim  1,  with 
bright  green  ovate  serrated  leaves  and  very  pretty  yellow  flowers, 
'which  coiiBist  of  five  hroadiah  li^ulate  pcfcalR  hold 
with  short  segmonts.  This  plant  was  obtained  from  China  by  Mr. 
Beeves  long  after  the  double  variety  had  become  popular,  and  it  was 
first  flowered  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  It  was  hK'”;'-'! 
Sweet’s  “ British  Flower  Garden,”  second  senes,  iv.,  33/.  Ihe  kerria 
is  sometimes  classed  under  corchorus,  which  is  a.n  error,  the  kerrias 
are  rosaceous  jdants  allied  to  spirma;  the  corchorus  are  tiuaceous,  and 
one  of  them  produces  jute. 


NARCISSUS  LEEDSI  ARGENTEUS. 

being  well  fed,  and  kept  in  the  sunniest  place  that  can 

them,  they  make  rich  diffuse  specimens  with  elegant  rustic  leafage 

and  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  . for  a 

Another  and  much  more  free-growing  species,  well  ad^ptej  to 
piUar,  is  Loasa  lateritia,  which  quickly  runs  to 

It  is  extremely  elegant,  and  peculiar  in  both  leaves  and  tloweis,  me 
termer  deeply  divided  and  feim-like,  the  latter  borne  J’, 

and  showing  curious  shades  of  scarlet  and  buff.  , 

mav  be  nlanted  out  for  summer  flowering.  • n „ 

\ hybrid  between  the  two  above  named  was  obtained  some  yea 
agofandwas  called  Loasa  Herherti.  It  combines  the  ohaiacteW 
both  in  a very  interesting  manner,  and  is  in  tiuth  a splend  p 
This  is  only  te  be  secured  from  cuttings,  and  it  may  ^ 

+ iini-  Hip  others  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  as  well  as  from  seeds,  ana 
when  tafenSrS  u obteinSd  fro.n  cuttings  n.-o  to  bo 

’”'T™t.lti™tor  ot  loasa.  must  bo  carotnl  of  bis 
with  the  leaves  causes  an  unpleasant  stiiigmg  the 

known  anv  harm  result  from  this,  but  no  one  likes  p^  , . 

wearing  o/gloves  when  handling  the  plants  will  prevent  the 
experience. 

The  Early-LeaeinoHorhe-Ohestnut,  reported  on  by  o’'»'  oJ;| 
friend  Mr  George  llawlings.  was,  by  an  error  on  our  jiaa  t.  cl.issi  t 
trees  leafing  on  the  14tl.of  March. 

that  the  date  of  its  leafing  was  February  3.  Mi.  f 

at  Biusnan  Bigsweir,  (Jolcford,  near  Monmouth,  .ind  will  g ■ 
.toil’oiSjo  «n,l,.ocl,  otbor  tvillc,  a votoran  UorU- 

culLurist  may  derive  uitermatioii  and  enteitaiiiment  fio  . 


Arjui,  39,  1SS3. 
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ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

Josnri!  Macdonai.d. 


1879-80  iuiiJ  1880-81  proved  in  a very  conclusive  manner 
badly.drained  soil  it  is  ,no\; 
be  Tliere'^  ^ scvcic  woatlicr  than  it  is  soinctiines  supposed  to 
nbnS  I V Urn  plantations  were  seriously 

S ew  beds  it  I f]  cmubinel.  In  the  for.natioj 

that  wlwM?  the  necessary  to  bear  tl.is  fact  in  mind,  and 

that  A\hue  the  soil  is  heavy  and  insufficiently  drained  suitable 
di  .linage  materials  must  be  placed  beneath  the  roots,  and  a means  of 
cscauc  piovided  tor  any  surplus  water  that  may  accumulate.  There 
i re  doubtless  plenty  of  gardens  in  which  any  preparation  in  the  va  y 
of  drainage  is  unnecessary,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  K 
asparagus  sutlers  more  or  less  in  severe  winters  when  \he  soil  about 


Js;^ii5i:r^mi^‘‘Sls  in 

the  iurfacc,  ,12°SlcX  hi  ,.  a?o 

soil  at  various  depths.  When  nractioablp  h-  4 

bctl“7u;f '"“7^.°  “I'  ‘“>'= 

eo.„„  ti.„obc£«clhce.b„f  Tlfot sh  iTSt  I “lUp'iiS 


LOAS-i. 


PENTLANDICA. 


asparagus  is  to^be^  gTOwn^'i^^wen  drl^ncd 

much  the  better,  for  on  such  a soirfbf’  or  otherwise,  so 

But  if  it  is  necessarv  +n  m j asparagus  will  thrive  best. 

to  a depth  of  two  feJt^nd  six 

at  the  bottom  of  the  exSvatffin  if 'f  • 

connecting  the  lowest  end  with  t?^  lay  down  a drain 

accumulation  of  witer.  any 

deep  sandy  loam^should^beteLcte^^  ^bere  there  is  a 

stood  that  asparagus  roots  deenlv  under- 
good soil  must  be^nrovided  to  seonrp^  eighteen  inches  of 

would  care  to  avoifrit  cStiSn  o?  f ^ ^ 

«1.7.  It  is  quite  possible  by  adding  limeXS^.tnd  feSJcJfS 


iTbiSv  growth,  and  I think 

it  bettei  to  plant  when  the  shoots  are  a foot  high  than  when  they  are 

belt  to^  "®  P^^°>  "^“<1  probably  the 

tSt’it  wXtJh!  permanent  beds.  But  it  must  be  stated 

that  it  will  take  three  years  tor  the  plants  to  become  large  enough  to 
furnish  supplies  ; even  in  the  third  year  the  cuttin-  musf  not  extend 

h!S°i  t 1 ““?•  “ P'“‘»  ‘»  le  grow^uLSed 

marked  ont^tA  ?Pacf  of  five  feet  in  width  should  be 

ToSon  of  plants.  I am 

sLnl  nnf  Sf  *I?®“:^ble  to  have  raised  beds  in  all  cases  where  the 
Zrinc.  t?»  drained,  as  the  roots  are  kept  drier 

surfae^e  aud'^fin""-  ^agus  can  be  grown  on  a level 

surface,  and  fine  grass  is  expected,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  lines 
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two  feet  ar»art.  The  drills  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  should  not  be 
. inch  deep  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from 

To  bc^^dnn^n"  o^^^^  middle  A May.  The  seeds  may  also 

he  sown  nowhi  five-inch  pots,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  each.  Place 
«ie  pots  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  the 

•md  in  two  months  will  be  large  enough  for  planting.  hUose 
Tho  Imve  not  practised  the  plan  of  transplanting  asparagus  when  it 
Ts  yourAvould  hardly  credit  how  well  it  bears  i-cmoval  when  in  such 
a voun  “state.  Of  course  it  must  be  transplanted  in  suitable  weathei  . 
the  time  is  when  there  is  a prospect  of  a dull  day  or  two,  and  th6n  it 
will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  light  watei-- 
higs  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  wait  for  showery  weather  in  which 
to^do  the  transplanting.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  moved 
two-year-old  plants  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  they  have  thiived 

^o^  doubt  \he  first  or  second  week  in  April  is  a good  time  for 
transplanting  one  and  two  year  old  plants.  But 

the  work  has  been  delayed  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  in  May  or  June,  provided  the  plants  are  within  an  easy  distance, 
so  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  soil  for  any  considerable  pei  lod.  As 
soon  as  they  are  planted  give  the  soil  a good  soaking  of  water,  and 
then  cover  the  surface  with  some  half -rotten  manui^  ; and,  to  give 
the  plants  a good  chance  of  a quick  recovery,  put  sticks  to  them,  and 
tie  all  the  strongest  shoots  to  the  sticks.  It  is  very  important  to 

*"'irirn„w  th»t  it  is  «ot  a go»a  ^la,.  to  cover 

the  crowns  of  asparagus  with  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil 
when  they  are  planted.  But  after  they  have  been  in  the  bed  pne  year 
it  is  desirable  to  put  another  two  inches  of  soil  on  tl>em.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  aiAumn  after  the  planting  ; but  before  soil  is  put 
on  the  beds  should  receive  a good  dressing  of  well-ratted  farmyaid 
manure,  and  on  the  top  of  the  manure  the  tresh  soil  should  be  placed. 
In  the  autumn,  after  the  stems  have  died  down,  remove  the  soil  from 
the  top  of  the  bed  down  to  the  crowns,  and  then  cover  with  a layei  ot 
manure  and  replace  the  soil.  Under  this  management  ^ts 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  manure.  In  the  spring  the  beds 
should  be  raked  over  and  any  hard  lumps  of  earth  broken  up,  and  all 
stones  and  other  hard  substances  that  are  likely  to  impede  the  growth 
when  it  is  first  pushing  through  should  be  removed.  Much  in3ury  is 
often  done  to  asparagus  plants  through  cutting  too  ^ 
and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  no  asparagus  should  be  cut  aftei  lb. 

I have  tried  salt  and  several  artificial  manures  in  growing  this  useful 
vegetable,  but  I have  for  some  few  years  given  them  up  as  of  no 
practical  value.  In  our  exposed  position  it  is  necessary  to  put  a stout 
Lake  to  each  plant,  and  to  tie  with  care  the  strongest  shoots,  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  them  about.  I have  found  that  without  this  pre- 
caution our  strongest  plants  suffer  severely  from  rough  winds  in 
August  and  September.  


CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN. 

In  recording  last  week  the  death  of  this  great  expounder  and  prophet  of 
high  bioloo'y,  we  took  occasion  to  refer  to  our  issue  of  August  20,  1881,  in 
which  we  presented  our  readers  with  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
engraved  L Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  and  some  critical  remarks  upon 
hif  labours?^  His  death  has  made  occasion  for  every  variety  of  discourse, 
from  the  carefully-prepared  newspaper  biography  to  the 
the  preacher;  and  all  alike  testifying  to  the  dignity  and  purity  of  h 8 
character,  the  conscientiousness  of  his  experiments  and  researches,  and  his 
fine  ability  to  communicat  e to  others  m the  most  simple  and 
the  results  of  the  most  curious  and  complicated  analyses  of  facts. 
differ  widelv,  both  as  to  the  necessity  and  moral  effect  of  his  teaching,  as  m 
resLct  of  such  a man  they  must  do  ; but  opinions  do  not  differ  as  to  the 
large  heart,  clear  head,  and  industrious  hands  that  were  in  all  those 
remarkable  undertakings  employed  with  view  solely  o the  advanc^^^^ 
of  truth.  Opinions  on  works  that  are  in  advance  of  the  time  can  only  be 
of  a tentative  nature,  and  every  reader  of  Darwin  must  be  left  to  judp  for 
himself  as  to  the  questions  that  have  been  started  as  to  the  uses,  not  to  say 
even  the  le<ritimacy,  of  such  labours,  'lo  what  we  have  said  in  the  sketch 
above  referaed  to  we  have  nothing  now  to  add.  But  it  will  P^okably 
interest  our  readers  to  see  transferred  to  those  pages  a 
admirably-written  biography  that  appeared  m the  Times  of  April  21.  Ihe 

^"^TLmmh  his  father  descended  from  Erasmus  Darwin,  one  of  the  mo^ 
remarkabte  and  original  men  of  his  age,  and  through  his  mother  from 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  a man  in  his  own  line  of  scarcely  less  originality,  M . 

Darwin  was  bound,  under  favourable  surroundings,  to  develop  powers  far 
beyond  the  avLag^  Charles  Kobert  Darwin  (he  seldom  used  the  second 
naLo  was  Ihesol  of  Kobert  Waring  Darwin,  the  third  son  l>y  kis  firs 
marriage  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  best  known  to  tho  general  reader  by  1 
Stifira-Poetic  work, ‘‘The  Botanic  Garden.”  Tho  late  Mr.  Darwins 
father  was  a physician  at  Shrewsbury,  who,  although  a man  of  considcrab  0 
orSinality,  devoted  his  powers  almost  entirely  to  lus  profession ; his 
moLer,  aswe  have  said,  was  a daughter  of  ra'n  his^Tdt^^^ 

born  at  Shrewsbury  on  February  12  1809,  so  that  ho  has  died  in  his 

year.  Mr.  Darwin  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Dr.  Biitkr, 
afterwards  liisliop  of  Lichfield.  In  1825,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  Umvj«  ty. 
therein  following  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  where  ho  spent  two 
Hessioiis.  Here,  among  other  subjects,  ho  studied  marine  zoology,  ^ 
tho  close  of  1826  read  before  tho  I'linuui  Society  of  tho  Uniyorsity  two 
short  papers,  probaldy  his  first,  one  of  them  on  the  Ova  of  IGiistra.  1 rom 
Edinburgh  Mr.  Darwin  went  to  Christ’s  Collego.  Cambridge,  whore  ho  took 
ifis  liaclndor’H  degree  in  1831,  proceeding  to  M.A.  in  1837.  The  interyal 
was  of  epoch-making  iinportiince.  We  believe  Unit  i 

son,  was  a keen  fox-hunler  in  his  youth,  aml  that  it  was  in  ^ 

hiH  trroat-  of  oliHfirvalion  wern  firrit  nwaltoiuid.  In  t Iwj luaninri  or  lUo  , 

Ca.iitaiii  I’ilzroy  having  offerial  to  give  ii|i  part  of  his  own  ba  n 11 
to  any  naturalist  who  would  accompany  Her  Majesty  s ship  Beagle  in  her 
surveying  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr.  Darwin  volunteered  his  seivi-.c« 


without  salary,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  have  entire  disposal  of  his 

collections,  aU  of  which  he  ultimately  2^1831  Lnd  returned 

Cons  The  Beagle  sailed  from  England  December  27,  1831,  and  returnea 

October  28,  ISSfifhaving  thus  Mr  Darwi’Ls'litb" 

than  one  these  five  years  were  the  most  eventful  of  Mr.  Darwin  s mo. 

During  these  five  years  the  Beagle  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  it  is 
Lt  too  much  to  say  that  single-handed  Mr.  Darwin  during  the  voyage  did 
f fiiy'oi  liififnrv  in  all  its  varied  departments  ttian  any  expedition 
w7o7eLnce"  mLri^^^^  memento^  results  that 

foLwed  No’ o77  can  read  the  simple  yet  intensely  interesting 
‘‘  Natmalisffs  Voyage  Round  the  World”  without  tracing  in  it  the  germs 

Af  all  that  Mr  Darwin  has  subsequently  done  in  natural  science.  bi 
nliStv  a7d  freedom  from  technicality  have  been  the  leading  characteristics 
of  alfMr  Darwin’s  best  known  and  most  infiuential  works  ; and  thm 

TateSL^dS^^^^^^^  Pampi:, 

puwSeS 

who,  with  his  auTto’who7tLe  latter  was  indebted  for  much  wise 

of  the  young  naturalist,  and  to  Life  and  Letters 

counsel  and  help,  as  IS  evident  from  rerantly  p^^^ 

of  the  great  geologist.  -n+prulpTicp  of  Mr  Darwin,  and  with  abundant 

great  voyage;  under  the  expedition  was 

pLuLTbXre  th"e  narrative  m 18^40.^  ^^i^J^Lub^Ung^rpTciM^^^^ 

a8«)  ThVwSk  for  the  Bret  time  shed  cle.r  light  upoa 

ning  to  find  acceptance  ; but  even  if  gP^  naturalist.  Still 

SpXnt'p»per”«f  °^“,XgieaSw  toUforad  iS 

November,  This  pepet 

its  Transactions,  On  t ® . , some  time  before,  observations  only 

gave  the  result  of  observa  1 ® ,1,  fUai-  on  ‘‘  Earthworms,”  reviewed 

completed  in  his  ^ months  a<^o.  Experiments  were  arranged  for, 

in  these  columns  only  a fe  ripen  Suchfar-seeing  delibera- 

wethenpomted  out,  ^est  Lnds,  which  can  see  the  end 

SrrhtlinSS  The“r!ftoTtlfv?«,  ih'hoto»,  .»d  e«t«mology 


au  WHS  piuuctL/Aj  . . 

natmalisr  him”self.  Passing  wllh  tetensified 

grandfather  seems  to  eSer  into  the  delicate  distinctions 

power  and  precision,  we  nee  fViPorips  of  Erasmus,  which  were 

Lich  exist  between  the  devekipmen^^^^^^^^^^  and  those  of  his  greater 

prematurely  sown  m u^  p^^p^^^  every  depart- 

grandson,  which  kave  revoim  doubtless  rapidly  and 

voyage  is  apparent,  and  years.  Mr.  Darwin’s  subse- 

observation  laid  up  duiing  , Three  vears  after  his  return,  in  the 

7r«8g“hfj.h'""d  h L »d  i»1842  hb 

beginning  of  1839,  ke  rained  ^pieh  county  he  was 

took  up  his  residence  at  Uown,  Be  ^ Wednesday  he  died, 

a magistrate.  Tkeve  he  as  1 Darwin  never  quite  recovered  from  tho 
It  is  known  to  his  friends  that  hD . < during  nearly  the 

evil  effects  of  his  long  voyage.  ® “ affliction  i7,ich  no  constitution 

whole  time  he  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  an 

could  altogether  withstani  • ® carefulness  tha!t  Mr.  Darwin  was  able  to 

quietest  living  and  the  K^e^^est  carefulness 

keep  himself  ItemUcity,  his  beaiing  of  the  most  winning 

manners  were  of  T'P:^  of  his  own  greatness 

geniality,  and  his  modesty  an  , contribution  to  a journal,  ho 

Slmost  phenomenal.  in  a tyro.  His 

asked  for  its  insertion  with  a difficulty  be  calculated  ; 

EL™rjir“'SaAJrt»aud,»Bg«Btbbdhclpl«,  «.»  U.C  gtot.t»d« 
of  many  an  aspiring  observer.  

thorn  IS  a surplus  ot  accumulated  wealth  now  amoiiiits  to,  says 

wealth  of  the  nation.  What  this  "-‘'b" • absolutely  fabulous  to 

a writer  in  Cassell’s  Magazine  or  ' £q,310,OOo!oOO  in  1870  , 

and  silver  111  tho  traiisadion  ol  Unl.Eli  iieoplo  now  mining 

halt-sovereign  in  tho  coin  of  tho  loiilui. 


Sir 

fio 

glo 


• Ai’kii,  29,  1882. 
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(gjdjthittons  mxti  Mtttms, 

royal  horticultural  society.-national  auricula 

SOCIETY.  ArBiL  25. 

Southern  Soction  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
at  Smith  Kensington  on  Tuesday  ivas  in  all  but  the  weather  a sidendid 

Sotition  wli^sv^  previous  occasion,  tlio 

uw>  .r  f 1 • y classes,  and  on  the  whole  the  dowers 

winter  condition.  Owin-  to  the  mildness  of  the  past 

few  of  tl  I?  ffro"^ors  wore  placed  somewhat  at  a disadvantage,  as  a 

suitable  W ^heir  best,  but  the  date  was  the  most 

suitable  that  could  have  been  fixed  for  the  northern  growers  who  on  this 
occasion  mustered  in  strong  force.  There  were  several  nel  southern 
exhibitors,  who  staged  very  excellent  collections.  Novelties  were  numerous 
and  the  majority  were  of  high  quality,  as  exemplified  by  the  commrTIIlv 
arge  number  of  first-class  certificates  awarded.  In  addifion  trSIrS 
t attractive  display  of  pot  roses,  clematis,  amaryllis 

tulips,  and  other  subjects.  Notwithstanding  the  steady  downpo^Kln 
throughout  the  afternoon,  the  large  conserr^vtory.  in  which  the  show  wls 

ScrimtiUbfcW  Shirley  Hibberd’s  lecture  at  three 

Wv  aI  ^ well  filled  with  visitors. 

Eev  P Auiucui.As.--In  the  great  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  the 

dovdopoH  eUx- 

meaii^  size,  and  the  flowers  remarkable  for  high  finish  His  varietm® 

m orear  meiit.  iraill  s Prince  of  Green  Edges,  Kay’s  Alexander  AFpiklp 
S,  ' « X-aurel.  Campbell’s  Confidenc;,  Headl/s  Georl 

body,  Pohlman’s  Garibaldi,  Traill’s  Beauty,  L o-htbodv’s  Solhi!  S 
resque.  and  Spalding’s  Blackbird.  Mr.  /Vo”odheadI  Shebd^^ 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor,  PohlmL’s 
Dodwell^  wllrfr'  Imperator,  Woodhouse’s  Mrs 

PHnle  pf  T ® G^rge  Kudd,  Woodhead’s  Neat  and  Clean,  TrailPs 

a “"T  Woodhe'S’  ChSte 

.am. , 'Sbabd£ 

gardener  to  P Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford  fourth  with  Bead’s 
Pe“y  H^a°n’?  Freedom,  Turner’ s^C.  ^J. 

Stbody  ^ Trill’s  “p  Talisman.  Headly’s  George 

Campbell Pi,a„“LdWeed"L®s“'“ 

5i5£“I  i\£~3T  “f  ~ - ““ 


■with  Bead’s  Apmp  -oi-iianaa ; Mr.  Woodhead  second 

etos  Tnruert  Ti:  ® George  Lightbody,  Traill’s  Prince  of  Green- 

ullcrias  thhd  wi?b^ Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor;  Mr.  J. 
Kis’s  Dr  S ^ L>gbtbody,  Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 

^ire“  Hero^  M?  Charles  J.  Perry,  and  Lancashire’s  Lanca^- 

Acme,  Lei-^’s  ^1^11  Confidence,  Bead’s 

Headlv’s  •Wp£  Taylor,  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero, 

Caulip  A ^ Pohlman’s  Garibaldi:  Messrs.  H 

!ohn  SIne&mp?eys,  S^ninSa^s 

Esfi  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero  ; J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn 

sSfei'Ihe^EefF^HP^ 

Hoiref.'?  G^ton 

LightboTy  Mr  W BoUon  ^^d  Headly’s  George 

Hero : the  "Rpv  W tt  "nfA  u • txt  i ^ Lancashire  s Lancashire 

cepSS/“o”d.VrAE^^^  ”r“'r  “■ 

splendid  lot  of  plants  althouo-b  snmp  1 was  first  with  a 

John.  Low’s  Mazzini,  "a  simeil  Ifolet  s^f"^ ""l 

Memnon.  Dickson’s  00^6^0!  clmbridJ^^^^  if  P®f  °’’’  Turner’s 

b^ody’s  Eobert  Traill,  Cunnilghal’s  Mrl  cLmn^eB  Trl  n’f’p^'^I*' 
Turner  s James  Doucrlac  J-i&.  ^ampbell,  Iraill  s Beauty, 

Turner^s  MrTw  rfc.  ® Turner's  Clipper,  and 

Llewelyn,  Esq.  thld  aid  fo\  r'"  grey.edged  flower /j.  T.  dT 
splendid  alpines  in  their  collection  ’ " liad  some 

diti»™  <»»■ 

twelve  Mr.  Charles  TmnPr  w.ffl  f class  for 

consisted  of  Imperial,  Dr.  Denny,  plld'cole^rd! tS  U^qlt“wm£ 


and  Philip 

small  and  the  flowers  poor,  in  consellonce  of  the" 
allowed  to  form  largo  tufte  instoaTorbeilikent  to  IIpI  r'”^' 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  For  six  the  cxhndtor  Lf 
first  with  Amelia  Hardwidge,  a beautiful  new  ifriMv 
Sensation,  Mrs.  Meiklejohn.  Diadem,  anr^sledli^^/.  Mr 
with  Gertrude,  John  Ball,  Sensation,  King  of  the  Bel’d/ms 

S£.rb“&7'  ‘ 

Fancy  Auriculas,  in  collections  of  twelve,  were  exhibited  bw  p.,  1 

numbers,  and  owing  toIherIhIvin|'bfeV^nTwIn!d^^^^^^ 
staging  them,  great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  classes  provided  fnl  oSl 
IlmSl/ThirhlblloI^  to  attach  the'^eards  bearilg°S 

Tiaill  3 Prince  of  Green  Edges,  second  with  Leigh’s  Colonel  Tmrle 
sixth  Avith  Simonite’s  Talisman  ,•  Mr.  Woodhead  third  Ith  uLhl  ColoTel 
Taylor,  a.nd  four^  with  Litton’s  Imperator;  Mr.  Brockbank  fifth  with 
Prince  of  Green  Edges,  and  Mr.  Douglas  seventh  with  Leigh’s  Colonel 
TAylor  and  eighth  with  Douglas’s  Hope.  For  single  specimel  grey  edee 
Mr.  Collier  was  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  with  H^adlv^I 
George  Lightbody,  and  fifth  with  Headly’s  Alderman  Cherla=  P u 

Mr.  Pohlman  fourth,  and  the  Eev.  F.  D'^  Horner 

George  Lightbody.  For  a single  specimen  wh"te  ed-e  Mr  wSdhl!d  ^ ® 
first  with  Bead’s  Acme ; Mr.  Douglas  second  with  Douglas’s  Silvia  fifth  -with 
Traill  s Beauty,  and  sixth  with  a seedling;  Mr.  Pohlman  third  with 
Acme  and  fourth  with  Traill’s  BeautyVthe  Rev  F D Hoime^^^^^ 
and  Mr.  Collier  eighth.  For  a single  specimen  self  the  Eev.  F.  D Helner 
first  with  Ringdove,  second  with  Spalding’s  Blackbird,  and  seventh  wBh 
Horner  s Sapphire ; Mr.  Douglas  second  with  Kay’s  Topsv  fourth  with 
Pohlman’s  Mazzini,  fifth  with  Pohlman’s  Garibaldi,  and  liuhth  with 
seedling;  Mr  W.  Bolton  sixth  with  Campbell’s  Lo^d  of  Loin?  I^^the 
class  for  single  specimen  Alpines  with  gold  centre  Mr.  Turner  was  fiilt 
with  Amazon,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
For  specimen  Alpines  with  white  or  creamy  centre  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  filt 
with  Charles  Darwin;  Mr.  Turner  was  also  second  and  fifth,  and  mI 
Douglas  was  third,  fourth,  and  sixth.  nu  ivii. 

P f exhibition  was  the  splendid  specimen 

of  Headlys  George  Lightbody  staged  by  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Hornel  in  h^ 
first  prize  collection  of  twelve.  JA.ui.uei,  m nis 

Laced  Polyanthuses  were  rather  past  their  best,  and  consequently  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  first  prize  for  six  was  awarded  to^S.  Barlow 
Esq.,  who  staged  very  fine  examples  of  Prince  Regent,  Cheshire  Favouritl’ 
Beauty  of  England  Red  Rover,  a promising  new  flower  remarkable  for  its 
bright  ground ; Exi^,  and  Sunrise,  a new  flower  of  superb  quality.  Mr  W 
Bolton  second  with  President,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Exile 
George  IV.,  and  a sealing.  Mr.  Douglas  was  third  with  Lancer,  Exile’ 
George  IV.,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Jackson),  a poir 
flower  for  so  good  a nam^  Mr.  Barton  was  first  also  for  three  with  Cheshire 
Favourite,  Firefly,  and  Exile;  Mr.  Bolton  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  third 
For  a single  specimen  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  first  with  Whittaker’s 
Lancashire  Hero  ; Mr  Brockbank  second  with  Cheshire  Favourite  • Mr 
Barlow  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  Mr.  E.  Dean  sixth  ’ 

Fancy  Polyanthuses  and  PEiMEOSES.-The  first  prize  for  twelve 
fancy  polyanthuses  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  well-grown  examples 
of  a remarkably  fine  strain  of  these  attractive  flowers.  In  the  TOrre 
spending  classes  for  single  and  double  primroses  Mr.  Brockbank  was  first 
tionl^^  Auriculas  were  plentiful,  and  included  several  valuable  acquisi- 

Certificates  of  the  first  class  were  granted  as  under  ■ 

To  Mr.  Pohlman  for 

Pohlman’s  Brunette.- K splendid  self;  the  tube  rich  yellow  the 
paste  dense  and  smooth,  the  colour  rich  maroon,  the  flowers  laro-’e  and 
superbly  finished,  the  truss  good,  and  the  habit  vio-orous.  “ ^ 

To  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  for  ^ 

Horner’s  Luna — Grey  edge,  tube  bright  yellow,  the  paste  smooth,  body 
colour  deep  maroon  the  edge  dear  and  perfectly  circuMr;  a large  flow el 
of  the  most  perfect  form  and  finish.  o u vei 

Homer’s  A3amemiioa.-Green  edge;  tube  bright  orange-yellow  • paste 
dense  and  circular,  ground  rich  maroon,  edge  broad,  clear,  and  smooth! 
flowers  very  large  and  well  finished.  This  variety  was  also  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  seedling  green  edges. 

Sorner’s  Corona.-SeU ; the  tube  rich  yellow ; paste  dense  and  circular  ; 

attractive  in  colour 

and  highly  finished ; the  habit  good.  ’ 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for 

edge  J tube  bright  yellow;  paste  dense  and 
smooth,  but  rather  narrow;  body  colour  claret,  edge  broad  and  clear;  an 

green1dgls^^’^’'^^^°^'^"'"^^^^^®‘^^^®®®®°°^  seedling 

Douglas’s  Mrs.  Moor«.— Grey  edge  ; tube  rich  yellow  ; paste  very  dense 
and  perfectly  circular ; body  colour  bright  maroon,  edge  very  pure  ; flowers 
large,  of  grand  form,  and  produced  in  good  trusses.  Awarded  also  the 
nrst  prize  in  the  class  for  seedling  white-edged  flowers. 

Ada  Hardwidge  (Douglas).— Alpine  ; a superb  variety,  the  centre  rich 
golden  yellow,  the  colour  maroon  shading  to  crimson 

(Douglas) .-Alpine;  a fine  flower,  centre  bright 
yellow,  the  colour  claret  shading  to  rosy  red.  ° 

To  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for 

^beautiful  variety,  the  centre  bright  yeUow,  the 
colour  deep  red  shading  to  lighter  red;  flowers  very  large  and  of  grand 
form.  This  was  awaked  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  seedling  alpines. 

Hcinrin  (Turner). — Alpine;  a distinct  and  handsome  variety • 
e centre  creamy  white,  the  colour  rich  maroon  shading  to  rosy  purple- 
flowers  large  and  beautifully  finished  ^J'pnipie, 
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n'r>  fhp  Rgv  E.  L.  Fellowes  for  , i 1 i 

FelLwcs’s  Blue  Bell.— Grey  edge;  tube  pale  yellow,  paste  dense,  body 
colour  rich  violet,  edge  very  suiootli ; an  exquisitely-coloured  flower  ot 
high  quality.  Awarded  the  second  prize  for  a seedling  grey  ed^e. 

Wo^head°s°Gltr^^^  edge  ; tube  rich  yellow,  paste  dense  and 

circular ; body  colour  bright  maroon,  an  effective  and  well-proportioned 

flower  of  high  finish.  COMMITTEE. 

The  siibieets  brought  before  the  committee  comprised  numerous 
important  collections,  which  siifliced  to  form  an  attractive  bank  extending 
the^whole  length  of  the  conservatory.  The  following  awards  were  = 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  a magnificent  collee- 
siiverrioia  cultivation  of  which  the  only 

Great  Eerkhampstead,  for  fine  collections  of  pot  roses,  i he  Silver  Bank- 
Srn  MeS  to  Mr.  C.  Boun.  Gunnersbury,  a ^eautiful  gro^  of 

azaleas.  The  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  to  Captain  Patton,  St.  .John  s Wood, 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  tulips  in  pots  and  in  a cut  sta^,  Md  fine 
specimens  of  Astilbe  japonica  and  Dielytra  spectebilis ; to  Mr  H.  Hooper, 

fnr  qpveral  beautiful  boxes  of  cut  roses,  chiefly  teas.  Votes  ot  tJianJis  were 
Q/^pnr<^pfl  to  Mr  C Turner  for  a group  of  remarkably  flue  tree  carnations  ; 
tnd  to  M^sr^.  cSnelHor  cut  pefargo'niums.  A cultural  commendation  was 
voted  E.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of  a beautiful  variety  of 
Masdevallia  Lindeni. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Robert  Warner,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  and  the 

Masdevallia  imperialis.— An  attractive  species,  the  growth  robust,  and  the 
flowers  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  colour . 

To  Mr.  William  Ball,  Chelsea,  for  , 

Alsophila  Bebeccce.—An  elegant  tree  fern,  distinct  in  character,  and 

slender  growth. 

To  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  ...in  

Pasny  Mrs.  Llewelyn.— A beautiful  bedding  variety,  the  flowers  large, 

stout  in  substance,  and  of  a rich  golden  yellow.  of  full  size 

Fansy  Mrs.  Laing.—A  distinct  bedding  variety  ; the  flowers,  of  full  size 

and  splendid  substance,  a re  of  a pleasing  creamy  white. 
mLsps.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Amhurst  Park  Nurseries, 

Gymnogramma  Laucheana  grandiceps.—A  fine  form  of  this  beautiful 
golden  fern,  with  elegantly-tasseled  fronds. 

AubHeti?uSLTeaSATstin^  bold-growing  form,  with 

rich  purplish  violet;  likely  to  prove  of  immense  value  for  spiin„  bedd 
To  J H.  Mangles,  Haslemere,  for  4.4. 

Rhododendron  Alice  Mangles.— A distinct  variety,  of  the  most  attractive 
character.  


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— SECOND  SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

April  26.  ... 

The  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on 
Wednesday,  although  not  so  large  as  that  of  March,  was  of  consideia,ble 
extmit,  and  the  subjects  staged  sufficed  to  produce  a very  beautiful  display. 
Roses  in  pots  were  admirably  represented,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features;  auriculas  were  staged  in  greater  numbers  than  for  some  yeais 
past  • and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  cineiarias, 
amaryllis,  and  rhododendrons  were  presented  in  capital  condition. 

Roses  in  Pots  were  contributed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  nearly  fill  one 
side  of  the  corridor,  and  as  they  were  well  grown  and  admirably  bloomed 
they  formed  a beautiful  bank.  For  nine  specimen  roses  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son^  Cheshunt,  were  first  withComtesse  de  Sereny,  Mrs.  La,xton,  Edouard 
Morren  La  Prance,  Madame  Villermoz,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Juno,  Magna 
Charta,’and  Madame  Lacharme.  In  the  class  for  six  new  roses 
firm  was  first,  staging  Comtesse  de  Camondo,  a well-formed  globulai  flower 
of  a rich  purple-crimson  ; Guillaume  Guillemot,  deep  rose,  thin  and 
rather  rough  Gloire  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  an  excellent  flower,  the  colour 
blackish  crimson,  shading  to  fiery  scarlet;  Mad.  Isaac  Perier,  deep  lilac- 
rose  large,  and  of  fine  form ; Madame  AngMe  Jacquier,  a beautitul  tea, 
creamy  white  tinted  with  rose;  Jules  Finger,  pale  pink,  small.  In  the 
amateurs’  class  for  six,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Henry  Little,  Esq., 
Hillino’don  Place,  near  Uxbridge,  was  first  with  rather  small  but  trosli  and 
weil-tiowered  examples.  The  varieties  were:  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Marguerite  Brassac,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Messrs.  W.  1 aul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  were  awarded  the  silver  gilt  medal  for  a splendid 
bank  of  pot  roses,  in  which  the  plants  were  remarkable  for  the  vigour  ot 
their  growth  and  the  large  size  and  freshness  of  their  llowors.  Conspicuous 
in  the  collection  were  Crown  Prince,  Magna  Charta,  1 ride  of  Waltham, 
and  Countess  of  Rosebery,  which  are  equally  as  valuable  for  pot-culture 
as  for  exhibition  in  a cut  state.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  weie 
awarded  the  large  silver  modal  for  the  group  of  standard  roses  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  South  Kensington  on  the  previous  day.  A 
medal  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  11.  Lane  and  Son  for  a 
well-grown  group  of  pot  roses,  and  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  was  awarded 
the  small  silver  medal  for  a group  of  roses  in  pots  and  three  beautiful 
baskets  of  cut  roses,  two  of  which  wore  filled  wilh  well-developed  blooms 

(ff  Marechal  Niel.  , 

J’Er.AROoNiuMS  wen*  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  fjiarlos  J iirner,  Sloiigi, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins.  The  prizes  for  nine  were  awarded  to  these  exiiiliitors 
in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  Mr.  C. 'riirner  staged  Im  I’atrie,  Duchoss 
oP  HedPorfl,  l’rincf!8fl  HortfsriBC,  Sapplio,  Maid  oP  ^ 

Grand  VoniiH,  and  I)iic1i(*hho  dn  Morny.  Intlio  group  Pfoni  Mr.  WiggiiiB 
were  Diieliesso  de  Morny,  Admirable,  Brae.elet,  lOxliibitor,  Eiiiperor  or 
I’ehirgonimns,  Minnie,  Jtosy  Morn,  Madame  Tliibaut,  and  KingHlon 

AuRieuLAH  bad  one  class  provided  for  thoiii,  and  in  this  the  coinpoli- 


tion  was  very  keen.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  d.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was  first  with  Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome,  Smith  s Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero,  Cunningham’s  John  Waterston, 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty,  Douglas’s  Jumbo,  Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Reid’s  Dr.  Horner,  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  and  Turner’s  C.  J.  1 erry  ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner  second,  and  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  third.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  also  staged  a very  excellent  twelve.  Ihe  farm 
last  mentioned  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  also  staged  splendid  collections  in  the 

miscellaneous  class,  which  attracted  much  attention.  , i n 

Cinerarias  were  Bbown  in  good  style  in  the  class  for  nine  by  Mr.  Odel  , 
Hillingdon,  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Amaryllis  were  represented  by  two  excellent  collections  from  Mr. 
Wiggins  and  Mr.  Butler,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  who  were  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  , td 

Stove  and  Greenhou.se  Plants  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed 
and  Son,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Lower  Streatham,  who  were  first  with  a 
collection,  in  which  the  azaleas  were  remarkably  good,  and  by  JVir.  u. 
Wheeler,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  and  Mr.  Eason,  Highgate,  who  were  second  ^d 
third  respectively.  Azaleas,  in  collections  of  six,  were  exhibited  y 
Turner,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr.  Easom,  the  best  being  those 

from  Slough.  x 4 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son, 
who  had  densely-flowered  bushes  of  Auguste  Van  Geert,  Guido,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Favourite,  Verschaffelti,  Atrosanguinea,  and  other  fane  kinds- 

Miscellaneous  Class  was,  as  usual,  well  filled,  and  in  addition  to  t e 
medals  already  mentioned  the  following  awards  were  made ; Large  bronze 
medal  to  Captain  Patton,  Alpha  House,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  an  excellent 
collection  of  early-flowering  tulips,  comprising  a sider able  number  ot 

the  finest  varieties,  a collection  of  show  tulips  m pots,  and  , 

specimens  of  Astilbe  japonica  and  Dielytra  spectabihs ; large  silver  medal 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a group  of  orchids  and  amaryllis ; small  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  Wiggins  and  Mr.  Wheeler  for  collections  of  miscellaneous 
Sants;  small  silvir  medal  to  Mr.  C.  Noble  for  a l>eau Wnl  col^^ 
Lmatis;  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  cut  es  ^ f 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  one  for  cut  zonals 

of  Primula  Sieboldi ; and  a certificate  to  Mr.  Piper,  ^ekSeld^,  for  cut  ^ . 

New  Plants  and  Flowers  were  fewer  in  number  than  at  , 

exhibition,  but  they  included  several  novelties  of 

certificates  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Hackn^,  lor 
Gymnogramma  Laucheana  grandiceps ; Y^^^fPantum  Pac^^^ 

Mackoyana  and  Ccelogyne  Massangeana  ; to  the 

a beautiful  form , in  which  the  pinnules  are  so  thickly  set  as  to  give  t 
Sonds  a moss-like  appearance.  Adiantum  Vietori^.  DavalUafiFens^s  plumosa. 
and  Medinilla  alahUis.  Floricultural  certificates  to  Mr  a 

Turner  for  Alpine  auriculas  Gladiator  (Turner),  a fine  flower,  with  yell® 
centre  colour  maroon,  shading  to  claret;  Hector  (lurner),  creamy  ce^  > 
colour  purple,  large  and  fine  ; J.  D.  Llewelyn  ^ Mr 

centre  vellow,  colour  maroon,  shading  to  purple  ; Amazowe  (Turner)  , to  m 
Hoooer  forbedding  pansies  Mrs.  Laing  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn;  to  Mr.  Wiggins  to 
fZ^onZmTrJsLid ; to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  Azalea  ponheum 
ZeZ^ora  ; to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  auriculas  Mrs.  Moore 
Jumbo  fDouo-las)  ; Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Amaryllis  Mrs.  B.  ^ 

beautiful  white  flower  of  large  size  and  good  shape  ; and  to  Mr.  C.  Noble 
for  Darwin,  Daniel  Deronda,  and  Princess  Beatrice  clematises,  three  varieties 

of  great  excellence.  


MR.  HIBBERD’S  LECTURE  ON  THE  AURICULA. 

Ont  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Aurirala  Society  at 
ddiglittul  “pSfwer  * “a LTAikd,  pto. 

Sir  „e  but  ot 


I take  to  bo  the  same  as  in  the  Botanical 

luiricula  ready  <aiorticultiiral  Transactions.’’ 

fvT2rgiverreasins%or  regarding  P.  -'--‘'“’J 

P.  viseosa  as  varieties  of  the  ,®P|;T®Vica  from  the  seed  of  P.  nivalis. 

blood  we  sccmtosoarth  in  v.iin.  h i , ns  the  sole  basis 

a plausible  beginning,  we  ^ current  opinion 

of  this  doparlnient  ot  floiicnt  i,  ' J philosopbieiil 

to  have  many  claims  on  our  '^oo;  a*K^  I qi,t,,i'buled 

and  historical.  I*’®,  "'''I  nu>  Alps  tiie  higher  ranges  of  the 

on  the  Carpathians.  I’®' I®"®;, mnge.  In 

;,w,  .i..,,  d«,i.itk..  (««»,■.  .1. 
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Joca  it  U t h^r/s  tI>o«.san,ls  ; .t  .s,  m fact,  more  alnm.lant  in  certain 

The  tor / common  primrose  in  aomo  of  01, r own  wostorn  valleys, 
i ic  intciost  of  the  inquiry  all  turns  upon  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
lerivin^M roll,  tins  humble  flower  of  a pale  yellow  colour  thrvarXaml 
t the  flowers  that  are  cherished  by  the  florist^  for 

their  sharply-dsh, led  ed^res,  their  rich  body  colours,  their  pure  Zto  and 
1 nugprets  of  the  purest  gold.  ' But 

nre  f lia  f ^*i^'  believo  that  the  flowers  wo  find  especial  delight  in  to-day 

fioii  i rrimiila  auricula,  without  admixture  of  blood 

liom  any  other  source  whatever.  Our  common  primrose  is  a sportive 
bean  y that  is  now  yellow,  now  white,  and  anon  purple!  crilor  and 

'Ic'iWo,  and  hose-in-hose.  And  it  happens 
too  that  the  wild  auricula  sports  without  man’s  aid  into  red  and  punfie 
a colours  ready  made  for  worldng  up 

into  the  glorious  edged  flowers  that  now  afford  us  so  much  pleasure  minfflod 
,1th  surprise.  But  although  the  plant  that  ranges  far  and  varies  much  and  is 
as  to  pave  with  a solid  floor"of  its  own  loveirSiIge  the 
w-adouy  levels  and  sunny  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  central  Europe 
there  ,s  no  record  of  the  faintest  hint  of  an  edged  flower  hS  be^n  di!’ 
to\tred  in  any  of  the  wild  forms.  And  thus  the  auricula  oAhe  florist 
comes  before  us  as  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  the  production  of  the 
florist;  he  has  discovered  how  to  develop  its  capabilitierrf  vLvin<.  in 
CO  our,  and  more  especially  how  to  augment  and  redistribute  the  fS  o? 

4 " of  the  plant  if  the  0^ 

= lyiQgr  cii  ciimstances  of  its  wild  life  on  the  mountains  The  richness 
and  precision  of  the  body  colour,  whatever  it  may  be?  has?e;s  intere  t from 
f ld  iKnf  distribution  of  the  meal, 

found  sparingly  on  the  leaves  and  in  the  centre  of  the 

foof  ;fd  t’lffaff t leaves  aif  as  white  a! 

though  iuBuiti;  p^re?  ™ “ ■* 

belio/rTbT«“Sul!l  V '"■P  i'  turd  to 

w»dh  seurohiug  tor  “/JVoo^T^^^^ 

Kkrthrthkut.T  •T'*  fiud  u fousl  ?.«p.r,rfor  h.7'in  tS: 

?u4i‘‘Sd"%  f 

obtl^d  ,hf  u”Le  of  “ teeu  it'^m„stT.“ 
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GerardHxf  ^ extreme  poverty  in  the  kitchen  garden 

s;%trs-  ituir  ‘“  f s,t 

iruS3'4rrh”££r  •“ 

1633,  the  story  and  thefif  nre  duv  of  Gerarde,  published 

a note  is  adLd  at  p ^78S  to from  the  original  work,  but 
varieties  of  these  floures  and  the  chief  effect There  are  divers 
leaues  or  floures  which  are  oith  ^ differences  arise,  either  from  the 

againe  they  are  smooth  Xut  tfe  ed''''^  ^ ^oary, 

some  are  faire,  t w,  ° ®“*Pt  moreorlesse  ; The  floures 

bard  to  flnde  wSds  tofxor^!’  tf  colours  are  so  various  that  it  is 

reds,  yellowes,  and  purples^-  for  of^S’l  f e refer’d  to  whites, 

they  ehiefelv  consist  The  ’e-o  d ^ll  the  varieties  and  mixtures  of  these 
this  present  furnished  Mv  Tuggie  are  at 

John  Parkinson  of  uix,  a i-,reat  varieties  ot  these  floures.  ’ The  great 

our  present  purposefiafwpr°7’d^'"''^i®^^T 

describes  twenU-one  f with  Johnson, 

to  begettincr  wLf  thpn!-n  s “ “ ^eares-Ears,”  and  we  seem 

we  turn  over  pages 

twenty-one  to  a smaller  nurnbf.^anT  knowledge  will  quickly  reduce  the 
flower,  and  perhaps  not  a lfi®i’e  is  not  an  edged 

varieties  figured  by^arkinson^on^f  them.  _ Of  the  eight 

remaining  four  differ  but  little  in  fhp^^  auriculas,  and  the 

flower  hegins'Lt'^^^^^^'^' we  really  cannot  say 

settled  in  Norwich,^ Ip!t*ich  ^ochdal^  ^d^M  ddw®  Flemish  weavers  who 
and  who  brought  wifh  them  tulina  «'nd  ^ Middleton  about  the  year  1570, 
gardens  of  the  Netherlands  ThPrp  auriculas  from  their  cherished 
to  take  refuge  in  En<.land  at  thaf  f Netherlanders 

Duke  of  Alv!,  was  i^process  of  coLol  d the  Spanish  power,  under  the 
jury,  and  murder ; the  entire  r>Pn^^  agency  of  plunder,  per- 

condemned  for  contumacy  to^thp  £+0“*  age  or  sex,  had  been 

levied  on  aU  artiSTpefsoL  ^ 

as  it  should  be  sold ; which  as  a Sp^  or  merchandise  to  be  paid  as  often 

up  its  whole  value.  Eno?.T,d  wo  ^ ®°'^^'®®  ^onld,  in  ten  sales,  eat 

cuted,  and  so  long  as  thi  Channel  f • perse- 

remam  so.  The  artisans  of  completed  it  is  likely  to 

from  a land  that  ha,d  been  cursed  b^an^'T®  if . difficult  to  escape 

contrived  to  bring  with  them  thlv^f  ^famous  foreign  rule,  but  they 
wherever  in  this  conn  tr^  tt“ound  o^^^^^^  tlms 

expect  to  find  the  poor  man’s  -arde^n  a re^a!  f ^e  may 
auriculas  of  that  time  did  in  So  wtv  ran  ^ treasury  of  delights.  But  the 

A”S5£jik 

in  1733,  we  are  told^thrt°‘ to  enum^^^^^^  Dictionary,  published 

be  almost  endless  and  impossible  Xr  p^^p!  Ai^ei’sities  of  this  plant  would 
new  flowers,  differing  in  shape,  size,  or  ^0^^^-^ 


S” .-S'  "S  :lcs 

d3  £iS‘;££  Iff  i”l” 

j|g.r  b.‘i''ctL  rr  4£L‘."£Id££!S 

w£,p:;”®%  ffl®  fl^nAs  of  the  titists  for  weal  or  woe 

mirlp  ' 7 that  the  florists  rejected  the  double  flowers  and 

at  that  between  the  self-coloured  and  the  variegated,  and 

'vu  V loaves  us  to  our  own  coniectures. 

reached  thTpfcf  we  have  nearly 

ably  conclude  that  for  some  time  after  the  flower  acqS  the  char^^^^^^ 

inUtfo/ eZtlnZ^  we're  Tn  some  inTance! 

Mr  HanKn  existence  and  in  others  were  prejudiced  against  it.  Indeed 
“ fancy  ” and  Tp  ^ evidently  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  auricula 

pSShSd“„Xa?.*;rr'‘  »t  ii-  oonte.a.d 

!nd  tP  ^ fl^^®.A’  or  striped ; the  bottom  circular  and  without  powder^ 

and  the  eye  showing  a full  thrum.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning 

trouWe  irmYste?  IffeT  ®®Ae-a?A  we  should  probably  have  but  littlf 
drew  fe  ;?r.7c.  * 7®7  Aetail— It  seems  to  demonstrate  that  whoever 

never  re  ^ ^ a fA'^^ough  florist,  but  had  never  seen,  or  at  all  events  had 

Howevp!-°M®'^  f ^^.®Affed  flower  of  the  modern  type, 

at  Manehe-ip^'^'  biater,  in  the  “ Amateur  Florist’s  Guide,”  published 

in  Slatforirmfi  "\°®®i’  ^'^®"  ^ ®Ag«A  flowers  that  were 

for  tireaenr  ^ soiiie  of  which  no  doubt  were  known  in  1750,  which 
r present  purposes,  I will  assume  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  auripula 
St  acquired  Its  proper  form  as  a florists’  flower.  Mr.  Slater  has  searched 
LcieXho®  fl  ®V^fi7^fors  of  Middleton  and  Eochdale  and  other  of  thf 

of  Srbo^nrat  throWp  t f ^ declaration  at  page  18 

edap  a°H  nli  ■ ^^®7  ^“°wn  varieties  were  Rule  Arbiter,  with  a -reen 

a^far  back  ^ says.’can  be  t?rc!d 

17R7  4K  f I * Eclipse,  a green  edge,  he  traces  to  the  vear 

67.  About  the  year  1785  several  sorts  that  are  now  known  were  iiitro 
Sr*  * grey  edge;  PopplewelVs  CongrZr,  ^ite 

S"!'  Thurth?upTr’fl"®®,“^  ^“A  Wrigley’s  Northern  Hero,  green 
books  ao-rees  with  th^ evidence  derived  from  our  exploration  of  the  old 
PMft  wk,®  e 1 positive  evidence  derived  from  the  modern  books 

fort  as  a fl^oSfe’Vrir  ‘A®  Aating  from  1750.  and  it  is  there- 

!•  nower  a,  c^uite  modez’n  achievement;  ^rhe  fircf  +QV\i<:i 

Ka'stlJ  i”,hTreL\“7K  ^ Aompaon,  a Horialot 

^L\;;rsL■^.4  Sr 

PovW^  ; f arrive  at  a distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  flower  and  the 
early  history  IS  completed.  I shall  scarcely  err  in  Ling  this 

«Ta'LWrbr’'.trrr  ■ t”-’  i.sfi£f  .hVeeatt; 

k.k,iio  1 ^ ^ mbour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We  mav  hear 

a?  ^e  nr  P A"®  Aundred  varieLs,  but  prob^ly  no  one 

fiSr£  r 1S'“®  Aesires  so  many;  for  the  annual  exhibi 

of  p V-  ^i^®  -WooAing:  out  of  the  inferior  kinds,  and  the  maintenance 

as  arhW  ®*^“Aard  of  merit.  And  this  standard  of  merit,  usually  described 
Thrstpi  r^’^rT  ^Aemain  in  strict  accordance  wiih  the  laws  4>f  nature 
La!thripp7'^°^A  PiP’  the  pure  colours,  the  rich  bold  thrum-eye,  the  ample 

clafni  a foiled  reproduction,  aVd 

ciaini  a toiwaid  place  for  the  plant  in  the  “ strugo-fe  for  life  ” whiVb  tenrio 

Zll  ^a;^J ® of  the  fittest.”  The  evoluUonists  appear  to  be  fS 

florists  are  ndraltr  A°“sts,  but  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  if  the 

phenLdr  that  ^^“Aicate  their  cause  by  appealing  to 

Cces  they  caLnnpl^  molecules  in  the  nebSar 

m evidentlL^sr  spr+  ^ * their  flowers  a^s  manifesting  qualities  that  Nature 
•eferred  to  ^n  thp®^*®®^®®"^*^/^  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  work  I have  already 
rSvLabiPs  ® /lowers,”  has  treated  at  great  length  the 

W and  rim  t ^A®  without  regard  to  the  ideas  of  the  florist  of  the 

on„  and  shoit  styles,  or  in  other  words  of  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eved  flowpr<f 
At  page  48  he  quotes  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scott  to  show  that  tk  ‘ 

mSSeStton  a*  SJn “fs  planeT^Th”  ”7 

Ml  «.,  apparaatl,  by  appeal  to  tbe?"  o„ 'j.*“ 
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In  Uin  mmi.facture  of  organic  forms  that  give  new  colours  to  the  face 
Vho  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  Nature  employs  Man  as  a Species- 

JJer  and  he  is  everbusy  in  modelling  new  types,  for  his  own  dehght  as 
be  thinks  but  really  and  inevitably  for  the  determination  of  the  foim 
future  life  on  this  ^ He  hL  already  made  the  world  ^ a great 

replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it : and  have  dominion  over  th®  ^ish  of  f 

sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth.”  

®lje  I^ottst,  lomt  jTarm. 

THE  TOMB  OP  SOPHOCLES. 

A BOUNDING  satyr,  golden  in  the  beard,  _ 

That  leaps  with  goat-feet  high  into  the  air, 

And  crushes  from  the  thyme  an  odour  rare. 

Keeps  watch  around  the  marble  tomb  revered 

Of  Sophocles,  the  poet  loved  and  feared,  _ 

Whose  mighty  voice  once  called  out  of  her  lair 
The  Dorian  muse  severe,  with  braided  hair. 

Who  loved  the  thyrsus  and  wild  dances  weird. 

Here  all  day  long  the  pious  bees  can  pour 
Libations  of  their  honey  ; round  this  tomb 
The  Dionysiac  ivy  loves  to  roam  ; 

The  satyr  laughs  ; but  He  awakes  no  more, 

Wrapped  up  in  silence  at  the  grave’s  cold  core, 

Nor  see  the  sun  wheel  round  in  the  white^d^ome.^^ 


THE  HOUSE.  , . P • 

I-  fbo  forenoon  of  fine  days  with  considerable  benefat  to  tneii 

bTalth  A sunny  position  should  be  selected,  and  the  precaution  taken  to 

^f +be  pno-P  tLt  they  do  not  quickly  recover,  and  occasionally  an  attack  ot 
III  oae.  Process. 

THE  GAEDEN. 

the  leading  shoots.  -no-  freelv  in  a warm  moist 

air.^  Gfve^"iqu'id  manurTto  old  plants  that  ‘'YedfhSw  S done  It^ncef  to 

if  required,  when  about  to  break  into  qq^g  goH  must  be  of 

to  wdl.dromod  pot.,  md  .bou  d b.  in  . 

leaves  only  appear  just  above  t e su  ^ to 

glX^Ua  “e  cale““kee"p  the  pfants  al«.ajs  dose  to  tbe  glass,  otber.is. 

to  harden  off  in  the  open  air.  Let  them  fase  of  trost.' 

be  shaded  during  midday ; as  tbe  trusses  rise  give  liiiuid  man 

’“’trxS  Cc*  »Ve»\inl“  «n?  tta 

llSurpol’idtr’iS.'  tjS"XA“a;lr»n.tion  J,  the  seed, 

which  is  generally  very  slow.  : i „,nTuirp  o-iven  warm  and  weak. 

Pinks  showing  fruii,  to  have  clear  liquid  manure  „ . ^ 

After  the  pit  has  heen  shut  up  for  f'our  at  85  de  - g 
Bight,  but  cautiously,  for  fear  of  a dull.  As  " 

discontinue  the  syringing,  and  give  ° off 

Straw  BKiiKiKS  that  have  been  forced  must  be  caret uuy 

before  removal  from  the  protection  of  glass-  fortnight  and  then  plant 
of  new  plantations  place  them  in  a cold  ^ f J^Vo  plenty  of  air, 

them  out,  and  they  will  do  well.  Those  ‘is  the 

or  t be  fruit  will  lack  flavour.  Jliscontinuc  tho  use  ot  i 

'™  S polL-d  to  ho  Kept  on  . liri.li 

(losnonoi,  Uiojinins,  Olorodondrons,  nnd  '“‘■,“7Xn”pl.c*^^^^  'I'hoto 

as  plants  come  into  bloom  remove  them  to  a cooler  nlinospnc 


must  bo  no  crowding  in  the  stove  now.  Whatever 

will  he  better  done  than  in  autumn,  as  the  young  plants  will  have  a long 
growing  season  before  them  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  I herefore  buy  in 

any  new  plants  it  is  desired  to  propagate.  nn  aa  fast 

Vinks  raised  from  eyes  struck  this  season  should  he  f.iffced  on  as  fast 
as  thev  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  They  may  have  large  shifts  now,  and  be 
kent  constantly  syringed,  to  ensure  a growth  of  strong  rods.  Muscats  i 
bloom  must  have  a liberal  temperature  till  their  berries  are  set.  Vines 
with  fruit  beginning  to  colour  to  have  plenty  of  air  when  weather  permi 

THE  HOME  FAEM. 

The  most  pressing  work  on  farms  of  a moderate  f ® 

of  mangold  and  buckwheat,  the  preparation  of 

the  horse-hoeing  of  all  the  crops  that  are 

the  sindine  of  roots,  planting  out  of  cabbage  and  kohl  rabi,  mewing 
trifolium,  and  folding  on  wheat  where  the  growth  is  t°o  riotous  Kmbs  and 
of  all  kinds  requires  extra  care,  especially 

the  expectation  of  calves.  How  long  cows  should  go  ^oj®  ca^ 
a disputed  point,  but  when  the  milk  becomes  brackish  there  ^ 

end  of  milking.  It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  sow  kohl-rabi,  or  kno  o , 

and  the  advisability  of  making  a sowing  pur- 

have  not  taken  this  useful  root  into  their  scheme  of  cwppmg  tor  teea  p 
noses.  If  we  have  a dry  summer  kohl-rabi  will  pay  better  than  turnips , 
but  should  we  have  an  average  summer  it  will  not  a 

event  of  a cold  summer  it  will  beat  turnips  almost  as  P ® J 
season  of  drought.  It  requires  strong  showery 

secure  a uniform  crop  is  to  sow  on  a seed  be  P 

weather.  For  transplanting  one  pound  of  seed  per  ac  ^ Tj^g 

drilling  where  the  plant  is  to  stand  four  pounas  g^^iated 

distance  from  plant  to  plant  should  jg  ^be  best^winter 

by  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  strength  of  and  It  is  the  ^best 

food  for  cows  the  land  produces,  and  J®.  ig  mtle  risk  of  the 

attention  of  such  as  are  fodckrly  incline  , ®®^  when  the  land  has  heen 
crop  being  otherwise  down.  The 

ference  to  the  purple  form_^ _ 

THE  DAHLIA  IN  GEEMANY. 

By  MAX  Deegen,  Jun.,  Kostritz.  ta  i T offov 

Aad.e»  DSU,  . S.edi.h botanist  ..d^ of  ,^.,1...  in 

CTiaracterisrics.-Calyx  formed  of  twelve  to  sixt^ 

two  rows,  with  membranous  tips  an  „ ^ elongated,  inverted  oval, 

with  elongated  membranous  rays.  Eeceptacle  eiongai  , 

compressed,  without  pappus.  SSimonvms  : Lat.  Dahlia 

The  Garden  Dahlia.  »“““  a„r  Sre  Garten- 

“‘1i  “ ViS  ?:i2UJlow  di.e  and  . .ingle  violet 
rmii..,  redder  orange 

Such  was  the  description  of  P By  him  it  was 

Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  t e 0 , (director  of  the  botanic 

sent  to  Madrid,  to  Cavanilles,  a p of  “ dahlia.”  Subsequently, 

garden  there,  who  firstconferre  -i  j„p  A +be  prior  claims  of  Cavanilles, 
fvildenow,  probably  .^^thout  knowkdge  of^th^^^ 

changed  the  name  to  Georj,  , , j Germany,  although  dahlia 

Petersburg,  which  name  is  still  “,.g  shape  of  thefiowers 

is  more  correct.  By  repeated  so  that  in  the 

became  diversiSed  rn  JXrLSfloirt  ™e  obto^^^  From  Spain  the 
course  of  a couple  of  decades  doub  civilized  lands.  The  plant 

now  attractive  Mexi^n  found.  . France  in  1802,  and  in  1804  by 

was  introduced  into  England  in  1787,^^m^^  3^g^g  f 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  into  Gei  „bf  py  him  from  South 

the  red  and  o’^^^g®'®® Berlin,  and  it  was 
America,  to  Otto,  director  , , ^hich  had  been  known  at  Dresden 

chiefly  from  thence  that  he  plant  whic^^^^^^  ^ 

in  1800,  became  distributed  m t diversified 

above-mentioned  ®®tours,  i a P perfectly  dcuble 

and  resplendent  hues.  ^ 1-he  Carlsruhe,  m 1808, 

dahlia,  by  Hofgarten  t“®P®°^°  ^ he  said  to  have  commenced.  In 

the  golden  age  ot  the  dahlia  .y  ,y^  • hv  Vocel,  and  in  1816  the 

1812  it  was  brought  t«  BHutohfrm  pgtals^vas "shown  by  Haage  at 

first  ‘touhle  puiTte  dab  ha  w ri  ^ growing  at  Hostritz 

licipzig.  In  1824  Cbiistian  L»e  g broimht  from  Weimar  ; and  in 

with  about  a score  of  ‘tonble-fiowercd  i h t » attained 

1826  this  Nestor  among  the  Kostiitz  daMia^^  seedlings,  from  winch 

his  eighty-fourth  year,  had  his  first  fiftv-'ix  vears  to  tho  improvc- 

time  he  has  devoted  t'i“®®'f  ^35  the^  EngUsh  growers  had  the 

ment  of  th°  h®''^®"’ ^Bade  in  the  siuiie  diroctioii  in  Gei- 
lead  ; hut  thenceforward  ^ Schmidt,  Haage,  Tischiiiger,  and 

many,  partic\ilarly  at  Lifuit  , show  of  cut 

othem  became  prpnunont  as  growe  ' tho  local  Society  foi  the 


SS  to'dahUfi!  introitocodby  1;;- J-;;, at'' a,u;  Engl^h 

25,  1839,  the  newest  v.anc  ks  nmst  y pf  mntorim ty 

drooping  flowers  , leaves  too  n>«ch  loiuling  to 

“i’l,G.e'SS.e  tL  NO -30)- 
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In  tho  forties,  Johann  Siockmnnu  cnnio  to  tho  front,  as  second  first  nmonff 
duhlia-pfrowers,  with  his  EiKjIamVs  lUviil,  liis  Trium}>h  von  KiistriU  in  1849, 
and  his  Douischo  konnc  in  1859,  etc.  Ahoiit  tl.is  time  tho  foliowinff  wore 
piy  t iBtuiguisliod  among  Gorman  dahlia  growers;  Mardnor,  with 
JmicsM  Aiifc,  ycWc  &c.,  and  iat.r,  llalboiit/,  and  Kngolniann,  with 
i ( nf4c/ie  haiserin,  Inch  Sohnehrn,  h'leinc  Goldclse,  Stern  von  Dc\dschland,  Ac. : 
and  asaiii,  C.  li.  Musclien,  with  liis  Deutsche  Kaiser,  Director  Raspc, 

/Olio,  Oluthturban,  Ac.  After  liftoen  years  witli  his  father  (Christian 
i cegen),  the  wntor  of  tlie  paper  sot  up,  in  1871,  on  liis  own  account,  as  a 
grower  of  this  tlowor,  and  witli  tlio  aid  of  his  many  years’  e.-tporionco  has 
euccoedod  in  running  tho  local  past-masters  of  tlio  art  very  close  in  some 
ot  Ills  now  varieties,  as,  for  example,  Ernst  Schleicher.  Frau  Emm.f. 


- . . . ” . ” i'.iou-iuafjLwits  ui  iiiu  art  vory  cioso  in  somo 

ot  his  now  varieties,  as,  for  example,  Ernst  Schleicher,  Frau  Emma  Deeaen, 
Blumenfurstm,  ilax  Deegen’s  Zogling.  Ac.  Without  arrogance,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  cmulatory  efforts  of  tho  Kbstritz  growers  have  broiio-ht 
dahlia  growing  in  Germany  to  a pitch  of  perfection  altogether  surpassing 
any  other  country,  and  that  Kbstritz  is  now  tho  centre  and  chief  resort  of 
this  br.anch  of  culture.  England  and  France  mostly  raise  large-flowered  varie- 
ties such  as  1 ictor  Diijlot,  rirginalis,  Vulkain,  Phidre,  Pr.  Broignard,  Le  pere 
Cwleste,  Mad.  la  MarMiale  do  McMahon,  Mandarin,  Roundhead,  Prince  of 
II  alc.s  Ac.,  which  by  reason  of  their  splendid  colours  and  the  gio-antic  size 
of  their  blooms  are  well  named  “ Exhibition  Dahlias,”  but  whilh  yet  are 
wianting  in  symmetry,  carry  their  flowers  badly,  are  late  and  not  very  free 
bloomeis,  and  wanting  generally  in  compactness  of  habit.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  .asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  the  German  dahlias, 
elegant  growth,  their  many  new  and  perfected 
11  erect  on  tall  slender  stalks,  or  presented  hori- 

zontally to  view— .and  not  hke  bashful  maidens  requiring  to  be  taken  by 

fc.ces— their  early  and  abundant  bloom, 
lasting  all  through  the  summer,  are  a nearer  .approach  to  perfection.  This 
is  tne  best  testimony  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  German  growers. 
From  the  older  six-feet  high  dahlias  have  been  obtained  the  so-c.alled  Dwarf 
' {Zwerg.Dahlien-Dahlias  Nains)  with  a dwarf  compact 
growth  of  18  in.  or  less,  which  thus  display  their  bloom  to  better  effect,  and 
as  single  plants  are  excellent  for  pots.  Finally,  not  only  have  gigantic 

WooT  o^t■h^%  likewise  miniature 

IntZt  ^f^^perennis  type,  not  more  than  | in.  to  2 in.  across.  The 

a fv  Bouquet  or  « Pompon  Dahlias  ” {Lilliputen  Dahlien, 
Pompones  d petites  fleurs),  by  their  neatness  of  habit,  attractive  forms 
oderate  growth,  and  the  profusion  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  their 
blooins,  are  charming  flowers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  for  beds 
psthnsblp^'^l^’  bouquets,  fresh  or  dried,  are  of  in- 

ini  bushL  flowers  2in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  form- 

height  are  classed  in  trade  catalogues 
under  the  head  of  Exhibition  Dahlias”  (GrossMumige  Dahlien),  produce 
a biilliant  effect  by  the  purity  and  intensity  of  their  colouring,  and  the 
gigantic  size  of  their  flowers,  and  further  possess  the  incontestable 
advantage  of  producing,  as  a rule,  thanks  to  their  greater  development  of 
stronger  roots,  which  can  be  wintered  with  less  loss  of 
vegetative  powen  Many  large-flowered  sorts,  of  showy  colours  or  pure 
e^ffective  when  planted  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  centre  of 
lower  growing  plants,  and  both  the  miniature  and  large-flowered  varieties 
planting  in  groups  along  garden  walks,  in  parks, 
on  lawns,  Ac.,  m circular,  star-shaped,  or  arabesque  flgures,  as  borders  to 
shrubberies  or  wherever  else  the  dictates  of  good  taste  may  suggest  The 
dahlia  has  long  been  in  favour  with  us  in  Germany  as  a garden  plant,  and 
of  late  years  the  sorts  adopted  for  the  purpose  have  been  employed  in  in- 
creasing  numbers  for  pots,  baskets,  vases,  Ac.,  with  the  happiLt  effect 
A drawback  to  dahlia  growing  in  pots  is  that  the  plants  require  rather  large- 
fh?/  f rnn  to  leaf  with  comparatively  little  bloom  j but 

this  defect  vani^es  when,  instead  of  the  garden  roots,  good  strong  pot 
roots  are  used.  These  pot  roots,  or  plants  of  the  same,  are  set  in  Marfh,^in 
5 'In'  n?  1 and  -when  five  to  six  inches  in  height  are  shifted  into 

fiin'fpp  cent.)  pots  and  after  a few  weeks  are  given  a third  shift  into 

pots  the  dry  summer  weather  the 

f plunged  in  the  ground|  at  sufficient  distances  apart  to  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  air,  and  should  be  watered  from  time  to  time  with  liquid 
fleavy  rain  the  heads  should  be  sheltered,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  blooms.  For  striking  and  planting  out  good  garden  soil  should  be 
used,  or  a mixture  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  compost,  and  heavy  garden  soil,  in 
equal  proportions,  should  be  used.  For  pots,  the  LilUputian-flowered 
varieties  and  dwarf  sorts  with  miniature  blooms  are  to  be  preferred,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  remarkable  as  early  and  abundant  bloomers.  In  this 
way  not  only  is  a more  certain  and  abundant  show  of  bloom  secured,  but 
the  additional  advantage  that  with  the  small  pots  used  a greater 
display  can  be  made  in  a given  space  than  when  garden  roots,  whiiffi  need 
more  room,  are  employed.  Oftentimes  two  successive  plantings  may  be  made, 
so  that  also  the  requirements  of  the  windows  can  be  met,  and  the  variety, 
po™pffintr'  'i'^’^^tion  of  the  bloom  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best 

In  evepf  imaginable  shade,  and  in  the  purest  colours— cornflower  blue  ex- 
A stands  forth  pre-eminently  the  colour-queen  of  the  floral 

world,  displa^ng  her  inexhaustible  fertility,  more  especially  in  harmonies 
colours  (fancy  dahlias),  such  as  rose  colour  with 
a shaiply-defined  white  centre,  or  purple  with  rose  centre,  or  fiery  crimson 
zoned  or  broadly  tipped  with  white,  or  dazzling  scarlet  edged  or  tipped  or 
spotted  with  gold  Grounds  of  one  colour  are  specked,  spotted,  Saked 
stuped,  banded  with  others  in  endless  variety.  But,  besides  this  diversity 
of  colour,  observant  growers  have  noted  varieties  of  floral  shapes.  The 
or ipnal  flattened  bracteate  type  of  flower  has  been  improved  into  globular 
pyramidal,  rosiform,  turban-shaped,  chrysanthemum-shaped,  zinnia-shaped’ 
aster-shaped,  ranunciilus-shaped,  pearl-shaped,  quilled,  celled,  conchiform’ 
fir-cone-shaped,  and  other  types  and  combinations  of  the  same,  as  the  quilled 

Sa?v1f’  tbJm  and  sTom 

nrflfi^Q^w  ^ appearance  of  having  been  produced 

reflpTPrI  pointed,  slit,  twisted,  plaited,  rolled 

refle_xed,  but  ever  with  perfect  symmetry  of  contour,  the  slightest 
deviation  of  outline  being  sought  in  vain.  But  not  all  ^these 
improved  types  seed  equally  well,  and  in  the  selection  of  seeds  for  yet 
choicer  strains  it  is  only  by  a careful  study  of  the  sorts  best  adapted  Lr 

cariidlv'nl^nf  ensured.  The  seeds  must  be 

triflo  ^Lp  V tt®  plants  before  the  temperature  falls 

to  34  to  36  degrees  i ahrenlieit.  They  can  be  sown  in  a moderately  warm 


place  from  tho  iniddlo  to  tho  end}  of  March.  After  germination,  air 
18  given  gradually  unt il  tho  young  jilantH  are  hardened  off  sullicicnlly  to 
bo  planted  out  about  Iho  mi.hllo  of  May,  in  tho  oi.eii,  in  moist  soil,  which 
has  been  dug  at  least  twelve  inches  deep.  It  is  a good  iilan  to  have  the  young 
plants  proviously  pricked  out  in  pots.  Garden  roots  may  be  set  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  pot  roots  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  the 
nig  1 ro.stsaro  no  longer  to  bo  feared,  putting  them  in  two  inches  below  the 
surtaco,  and  unless  it  rains  sufficiently  watering  them  in  well.  'J’lie  soil  may  be 
close,  heavyevon,  if  itbo rich  enough.  Liquid  manure  and  well-rotted  cowdung 
'^®^P  Water  may  bo  given  during  the  blooming 
season,  but  not  over  tho  flowers,  as  after  ram  tho  brilliancy  goes  off,  and 
wo  have  to  wait  for  fresh  blooms  ere  tho  beauty  of  the  flowers  returns 
Cooler  damp  autumn.al  days  deepen  and  intensify  tho  hues,  and  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  bloom.  If  very  forward  bloom  and  vigorous  growth  are 
desired,  garden  roots  are  to  be  preferred,  with  due  attention  to  the  times 
and  seasons  in  the  work  of  propagation.  Booted  cuttings  transplanted 
give  a lower  and  less  robust  growth,  with  good,  though  somewhat  more 
backward  bloom,  and  are  sometimes  desirable.  But  the  best  blooms  and 
the  most  regular  growth  are  obtained  with  pot  roots.  One  essential  point 
IS  the  separation  of  the  larger  roots,  so  that  each  tuber  or  plant  may  be 
left  to  grow  singly.  Staking  betimes,  and  tying  out  again  and  again  as 
required,  are  indispensable  to  a good  display  of  bloom, 
vu-i  frosts  set  in  in  autumn'  it  is  well  to  leave  the  roots  a 

little  while  longer  in  the  ground,  but  before  the  temperature  falls  to 
freezing  they_  should  be  lifted,  as  the  stems  readily  freeze  down  to  tho 
collar,  and  it  IS  then  impossible  to  prevent  the  roots  rotting  off.  Timelv 
remova.1  of  the  roots  after  lifting  is  an  advantage.  Large  strong  roots 
for  spring  planting  may  be  lifted  in  autumn  with  the  garden  fork ; but 
^®  up  with  the  spade,  carefully  avoiding  to 

handle  them  by  the  stems,  which  would  probably  entail  rubbing  off  of 
some  of  the  eyes.  Larger  roots  can  be  freed  from  earth  with  a pointed 
stick,  but  should  never  be  shaken.  After  leaving  them  for  a day  or  two 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  to  dry,  they  should  be  cleaned,  trimmed,  and 
stratified  with  dry  sand,  earth,  or  charcoal,  out  of  reach  of  frost  and  wet, 
in  pits,  with  the  earth  heaped  over  and  covered  with  a few  planks,  as  a pro- 
tection against  snow  and  rain  ; or  the  roots,  dried  and  covered  up,  may  be 

growing  house,  or  in  some  not  too 
warm  place  under  the  flue,  where  they  can  be  looked  over  from  time  to 
time  more  conveniently. 

For  purposes  of  propagation  the  plants  are  struck  in  hotbeds  or  pots 

2 care  that  the  iLer 

IS  not  cut  back  below  the  leaf-buds,  placing  in  moderately  warm  (in  sprino- 
and  summer  cold)  sand,  or  singly  in  pots,  with  a finely-sifted  mixture  o1 
leaf-mould  with  plenty  of  sand,  shading  well  at  first  and  less  by  degrees 

watering  at  iLst^once 

f ”®  sufficiently  hardened  and  the  weather  is  mild 

Th^  them  to  be  planted  out  in  open  beds  or  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

A , (For)icMla  aimcMlans)  are  the  most  formidable  foe  of  the 

dahlia,  inasmuch  as  not  only  do  they  injure  the  plants,  but  evince  a special 
preference  for  the  finest  blooms,  which  they  will  ruthlessly  destroy^  in  a 
single  night  Hanging  cow  horns  and  hoofs  to  the  staked,  in  which  ?he 
^1^®  during  the  daytime,  and  which  can  be  shaken  out  from 
brood,  will  be  found  the  best  preventive. 
That,  for  the  rest,  the  plant  is  fitly  named  variabilis  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  sorts  most  perfect  in  bloom  often  revert  partially  to  the  primitive 
ype,  either  deteriorating  generally  or  producing  occasional  flowers  of  a 

win  p!  .iiT  ®^®®  Palf  the  flowers 

will  be  self-coloured  and  the  other  half  variegated,  and  so  on— all  accidents 

familiar  enough  to  dahlia  growers,  but  which  not  unfrequently  lead 
outsiders  to  doubt  the  purity  of  the  strain.  They  are  attribut^le  to 
climate,  to  wrong  treatment,  as  planting  out  in  too  much  shade  or  in 
impoverished  soil  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  other  not  recondite  causes. 

On  account  of  the  favour  in  which  miniature  blooms  are  held  manv 
varieties  are  incorrectly  described  in  trade  catalogues  as  having  ” bouquet " 
or  Lilliputian  flowers.  Blooms  of  | in.  to  2 in.  in  diameter  should  be  Xsed 
In  o tfl®  same  way,  dwarf  varieties  are  frequently  described  as 

lower  than  they  really  ara.  For  such  a height  of  16  in!  to  36  in.  should  be 

height*^’  *^®  blooms  reckoned  in  the 

Laudable  and  momentous  to  the  improvement  of  the  flower  as  are 
the  annual  labours  of  the  great  dahlia  growers,  it  becomes  matter 
for  regret  when  we  see  a firm  sending  out  in  a year,  and  year  after 
year,  perhaps  as  many  as  six  hundred  so-called  “ novelties,”  which  bv  a 
little  circumspection  might  well  have  been  reduced  to  fiftv-  The  affair  tbns 
becornes  one  rnere  parade  of  numbers,  whereof  the  units  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain  m subsequent  catalogues.  The  difficulty  of  finding  names  for  so 
rnany»  novelties ’’  sufficiently  explains  the  fact  that  a great  nuXr  Tf 
them  are  “ absurdly  ” named.  xiumuei  01 

The  beautiful  in  Nature  is  gradual  of  attainment.  The  goal  of  per- 
fection is  reached  step  by  step ; so  to  Dahlia  variabilis,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  by  my  father,  and  since  has  acquired  a world-wide  repute  as 
an  ornamental  garden  plant.  After  many  years’  participation  in  its  culture 
I now  exclusively  devote  my  attention  to  it.  My  aim  is  by  sowing  and 
p anting  out  on  an  extended  scale,  to  obtain  new  and  yet  choicer  varieties  • 
and  my  several  dahlia  grounds  here,  during  the  blooming  season  (August 
fp  S®Pt®“b®r),  with  their  countless  thousands  of  bloom!  of 

t e most  diversified  hues  (resembling  true  floral  carpets  of  many  colours) 
and  of  the  most  perfect  shapes— veritable  shrines  for  the  dahlia  fancier-- 
bear  testimony  that  the  dahlia  is  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  the 
most  thankworthy  of  all  cultivated  flowers,  and  that  under  proper  treat- 
ment it  is  entitled  to  unqaulified  admiration. 

My  collections  contain  the  very  best  novelties  of  my  own  raisins- 
ogether  with  a choice  selection  of  the  finest  older  varieties.  I tiust  that 
dahlia  fanciers  a,nd  trade  growers,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  private  gardens 
^ ijquirements,  and  feel  justified  in  according  to  my 

collections  of  dahlias  and  of  other  plants  and  garden  requisites  their  best 
recommendations.  Detailed  particulars  will  be  found  in  my  catalogue. 

As  there  is  more  than  one  other  firm  of  the  same  name  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I would  request  my  friends  to  insert  the  Christian  name  in  all 
communications  addressed  to  me. 

Deegen,  J UN.  II.,  Dahlia  Grower  and  Florist. 

Kvsiritz,  Germany,  1882. 
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♦ 

NEW  EOSES. 

At  the  second  of  the  March  ineetings  of  the  Eoyal  Ilorticultural  Society 
several  new  roses  were  exhibited,  and  evidently  regarded  with  much  interest 
Mril!  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  and  on  lUr  Majesty,  which  formed  one  of  t l e 
by  many  of  the  visitors  The  most  important  were  the  varieties  exhibi  c d by 
Group,  ^a  first-class  certificate  was  conferred.  ,^tiis  is  evidently  a strong- 
^row^ng  variety  with  ample  foliage  and  bearing  large  f ull  t bwers  with  hand- 
some pLl,  and  of  delicate  pink,  deepening  to  bright  pink  in  the  centre  n 
size  and  fullness  it  leaves  but  little  to  bo  desired ; but.  so  far  as  I cou  d 
determine  it,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  perfume.  A moch  more 

rose  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  AW  0/  rembrokc,  and  a great  iniostice 

was  done  in  not  conferring  a certificate  upon  it. 

nerfectlv  globular,  very  full,  of  a rich  bright  red  colour,  and  delightfuly  fla- 
grant ; ^n^the  growth  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  tea  \ 

the  perfume  of  the  fiowers  these  traces  are  even  more  prominent  I 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  bug  y 
coloured  roses,  and  growers  will  do  well  to  look  after  it.  ^^® 
of  importance  represented  at  the  meeting  is  Helen  Jy 

M.  Lacbarme,  and  sent  out  by  him  last  autumn.  Ibis  was  exhib  t y 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  bears  very  large  flowers,  globular  m form,  and 
of  a delicate  blush  with  pale  pink  centre.  It  has  a 

strong  in  growth,  judging  from  the  vigour  of  the  example,  P®f  ®®^ 

safe  to  suggest  that  it  will  ultimately  take  a tbe 

garden  and  on  the  exhibition  table.  It  should  certainly  be  m t^® 

new  rose  orders  for  the  current  season. 

DAHLIA  SHIHLEY  HIBBEED. 

As  a matter  of  some  importance  to  cultivators,  I should  like  to  supple- 
ment my  notes  on  show  and  fancy  dahlias  with  a mention  of  that  splendid 
show  flower  Shirley  Hibberd.  It  is  of  full  size,  grandly  built,  and  ot  a 
rich  shade  of  dee/  maroon.  We  have  no  flower  of  higher  fluahty  in  fls 
colour,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  constancy,  and  it  can  ^^V/®P®^,J®AXb^’ 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  to  produce  blooms  fit  for  tlm  exhib  - 
tion  stand.  This  variety,  it  may  be  added,  was  ^ 

Brothers,  of  Old  Church,  Eomford.  Oi.d  Dahlia  FA^CIEE. 

HAEDY  PEIMEOSES. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  I have  not  for  several  years  been  aW® 
in  the  luxury  of  a greenhouse,  and  I have  in  consequence  devoted  some 
aUeSion  to  a few  classes  of  hardy  plants.  Amongst  other  things  that 
I have  grown  are  the  fancy  polyanthuses  and  the  single  and  double 
nrimrosef  and  the  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi.  From  the  end  of  January 
time  I have  had  a suceession  of  flowers  that  could  not,  I am  convinced, 
brsurna^ed  in  beauty,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  no  other  class  of  flowers 
could  afford  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  at  a lower  cost  of  either  money  or 
labour.  I have  about  twenty  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  uamed  primroses 
and  polyanthuses  in  commerce,  and  thirty  or  forty  selected  seed  „ , 
Lme^of  the  latter  being  superior  to  those  bearing  names,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  are  all  equal  to  them.  I have  eight  of  the  ^aYeties  of 
Primula^ieboldi,  or  Primula  cortusoides  amcena,  and  of  each  of  these,  as 
of  each  of  the  named  primroses  and  polyanthuses,  I haje  about  six  plauts. 
The  cost  of  the  named  sorts  was  very  trifling  and  the  seedlings  I have 
raised  myself.  The  trouble  of  growing  the  stock  is  by  no  rneans  gieat,  for 
after  they  go  out  of  bloom  they  are  planted  in  a shady  border,  where  they 
remlin  un?il  September,  when  they  are  lifted,  and  after  being  potted 
placed  in  frames.^  The  soil  of  the  border  has  been  made  light  and  rich  by 
liberal  additions  of  coarse  sand  and  ^elh^tted  manure  ; the  pla^^^^ 
carefully  watered  during  the  summer,  and  when  they  are  lifted  in  the 
autumn^hey  are  divided  into  portions  of  two  or  three  crowns  each.  Durin^g 
the  winter  they  receive  moderate  supplies  of  water,  and  the  fi'ame  is 
covered  with  a mat  during  frosty  weather.  My  object  in  penning  this 
note  is  to  sug<^est  that  those  amateurs  who  are  fond  of  flowers,  and  are  not 
aWe  to  have  a spacious  greenhouse  fitted  with  a good  hot-water  apparatus, 
would  save  themselves  much  trouble  and  vexation  by  turning  their  attention 
to  such  beautiful  subjects  as  those  mentioned  as  can  be^g^ow^  YloIiIt 
frame. 

EAELY-FOECED  STEAWBEEEIES. 

In  case  it  should  be  any  consolation  to  the  correspondent  who  complains 
fsee  page  179)  that  his  early-forced  strawberries  have  not  done  so  well  this 
vear  as  usual,  I will  tell  him  he  is  not  alone.  Our  earliest  crop  was  any- 
thinG  but  a satisfactory  one,  but  in  my  case  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  account 
for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Many  of  the  flowers  came  destitute  0 
anthers,  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  ot  them  were  imperfect,  and  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  sufficient  pollen  to  fertilize  more  than  a few  flowers ; 

•i  light  crop  was  in  consequence  the  result.  I do  not  know  if  the  same  thing 
has  occurred  nith  others,  but  I have  heard  of  two  or  three  other  cases  o 
faflurc  this  year.  Later  crops  of  the  same  kinds  are  however  coming  all 
rb--ht  now,  although  not  so  vigorous  as  I have  known  them  before.  Ihere 
seems  to  be  a degree  of  weakness  in  our  plants  not 
for. 

DEUTZIAS. 

In  mv  walk  round  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  it 
struck  me  that  it  was  a mistake  to  encourage  such  unwieldly  specimens  as 
those  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  That  they  were  ot  largo  size  and 

well  flowered  I readily  acknowledge,  but  the  stylo 

and  formal  as  to  quite  obliterate  the  natural  elegance  of  the  shrub.  1 ho 
second  prize  lot  was  not  good  enough  to  bo  put  before  them,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  judges  would  have  done  well  to  have  awarded  tho  socoiul  and 
third  prizes  only  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  tho  training  of  the  larger 
Bpeeimons.  There  is  perhaps  some  difficulty  in  bringing  dcutzias  to  tho 
p\ace  of  exhibition  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  but  if  they  cannot  1 10 
presented  to  public  notice  without  their  being  so  stiMly  tniinoil  as  on  this 
occasion  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  bo  bolter  to  dis- 
continue the  offering  of  prizes  for  them.  Luokmi-on 


DAHLIA  IMBEEIALIS.  _ 

When  in  Lisbon,  in  November,  1880,  I saw  some  fine  epco^ens  of  the 
otn ti.lv  Dahlia  iinperialis,  and  they  pleased  me  very  much,  bince  ^ 

have  Imen  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  its  cultivation  would  bo 
well  wortVt  i5ng^  sheltered  situations  in  this  country.  It 

• = If  tlie  experiment  failed.  To  ensure  success,  the  posi- 

tio^r/Zild  proba/ly  llav"  from  both  early  and  late  frosts,  and 

it  would  cc.tainly  bo  "^essa^y  to  put  out  strong,  well-esU  t ' 

Jiigsnap,  Btgsweir,  Colejoui. 

EUBUS  EOS^FOLIUS  COEONAEIUS 
I know  nothing  as  to  the  cultural  requirements  of  this  plant  further  tha 
that  I saw  it  in  flLer  the  other  day  in  a greenhouse.  But  I can  vouch  or 
its  exouisitc  beauty.  The  flower  may  be  correctly  described  as  an  enlarg  , 
double-flowering  phim,  for  it  is  as  pure  in  its  vvhiteness  as  the  double-white 
prunes  and  I know  of  no  plant  more  delicate  in  appearance.  Ihe  ha  j 
Hirplant  wh  ch  I saw  w/s  all  that  could  be  desired.  Messrs.  Cannell  say 
in  their  caSogue  that  it  will  flower  all  the  winter  in  a warm  greenhouse 
If  that  is  so,  it  will  be  a boon  to  all  who  require  pure  white  flowers  in  the 
winter.  I have  taken  care  not  to  be  without  it  next  winter,  j q 

A BOXFUL  OF  SPEING  FLOWEES. 

Mr.  Caudwell,  of  the  Ivies,  Wantage,  sent  me  by  post  a boxful  of  first 
rate  garden  flowers,  which  being  set  up  in  a glass 

decoration  for  the  table.  I selected  a few  for  special  note  because  of  Iheir 
sr^cSl  1.  the,  belcK  to  the  cetegor,  of  things 

tnr.  manv  of  Border  polyanthuses  comprise  Queen  of  Whites,  flowers  la  g 
crearv  white  with  rich  rlyed  centre  of  two  shades  of  orange  Coirshp 
Ctoih\f  Gold  flowers  drooping  in  cowslip  fashion,  pips  very  lar„e,  rich 
s/l/hutyenow  wTth  deep^^  centre! 

rse-?n-h"ose  fliers,  scarcely  drooping  colour 

fopTiti-P  five  ravs  of  red ; “ these  be  rubies  fairies  favours.  bultan,  very 
laSe  fllersTep  maroon,  large  eye  of  deep  yellow  Primroses  comprise 
GoMen  Queen  of  hgland,  soft  cinquefoil-yellow  with  ra^ 

Aurora,  a grand  flower,  very  large,  fliers  ca/fin 

of  deep  orange.  Jupiter,  probably  a polyanthus,  but  the  ®^“®  . 

feparal  pipfvery  dark  maroon,  large  rayed  orange  centre.  Har/egmri, 

sent  in  semr?ate  pips,  and  therefore  assumed  to  be  a primrose  ; 

InrGC Id  smooth  body,  colour  brilliant  purplish  crimson  with  small  white 
s/oUrcentl  of  mar/’n  of  each  segment,  centre  deep  orange.  G figaskm, 
a^very  old  garden  flower,  but  not  the  true  Gallegaskin  as  y 

/ »>  i-«  od'?  Tf  IQ  rpallv  a crimson-flowcrGd  ^ JacK-un-apes 

on^Horseback the  “husks,”  as  Parkinson  calls  the  ®®'^y^:  ^®'“^^®’^®1®^ 
fnto  W leases  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  long,  which  embrace  and 
partly  conceal  the  deep  crimson  flower. 

Alfred  the  side  and  bottom  petals  rich  maroon  with  goM  edge, 
^a^relgold,  maroon,  and  pur^ple  ; also  yellows,  blues,  whites,  and  efter 
colours,  with  rich  and  fantastic  markings. 

MAGNOLIA  GEANDIFLOEA.  ^ 

Those  who  wish  to  plant  out  this  magnolia  cannot  do  it  at  a more 

suitable  season  of  the  year  than  the  present,  and  any  one^^^ 
supcimens  to  remove  is  recommended  to  do  so  at  once.  In  reinoving  la  g 
pffint“rwill  be  an  advantage  for  some  of  the  h^anch®s  to  be  shortened 
back  three  or  four  feet.  Of  course  they  must  be  removed  ®arefully,  and  the 
surface  soil  be  covered,  after  the  planting  is  completed,  with  half-rotten 
manure.  Plenty  of  water  must  be  supplied  to  the  roots  throughou^  the 

summer.  


HtpUcs  to  (putties. 


G.A.D.-The  subscription  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  S^ety  is  four 
Guineas  and  two  guineas  per  annum.  We  are.  ready  at  any  time  to  assist 

persons  who  wish  to  join  the  society,  and  will  gladly  supply  the  needf 

forms  for  intending  candidates. 

Amnteur.— Your  cucumber  plants  are  probably  very  dry  at  the  roots. 
Thrust  a clean  dry  stick  into  the  bed  and  leave  it  there  for  half  an  hour. 
When  withdrawn  it  will  tell  you  if  there  is  a reasonable  amount  of  moisture 

Lelo^v^.  "t  *1.1 

S.  P.-Plant  the  liliums  out  of  pots  at  once,  and  bait  ^ 

both  as  regards  the  taste  and  the  science  of  the  proceeding.  , , . 

Mushrooms  in  Cellars.-¥.  S.  Il.-Unless  there  are  openings  by  wliicn 
the  exhalations  from  the  manure  when  the  bed  is  first  niade  up  can  escape 
direcrinto  the  open  air  the  cultivation  of 

not  bo  attempted!  In  no  case  should  there  be  a mushroom  bed  in  a 
used  as  a larder.  . 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Ellwanueb  and  Barky,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Eoohester,  N.Y.- 

List  (f  Hoses,  New  and  Rare.  . rianis 

Wood  and  Ingram,  IIuNTiNGDON.-Ca/aloi/utf  of  Bedding  Hants, 

Chrvsanihemums.  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  i\e. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— Gahiloc/uc  0 

Single  Dahlias,  French  Marguerites,  Pyrethrums,  &c.  n.rusnu 

T'.  Green,  'J'hori’e,  Norwich. — 1 clargoniums,  luchsias,  Chnjsa 

//uwiMHs.^IkiA^  Aj.tlenobaoii.— rcr«flic/inis.‘!  ForaljJcii  - ii«d 

AlpenpJIanzen,  {Catalogue  of  Hardy  and  Alpine  rianis,  ^yc.) 

THUOAT  iniUTATlON.— Soreness  and  dryiiCHS,  ticklinK  and  irritation,  ‘“'''JC'"*.''®'’?') 

s;  ll=;r= StS  Sg  ^ 

Munidiml  Throat  mid  Kar  Iiillrnmiy.”-  LAuvr.) 
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SUIJSCUIEERS’  COPIES  OF  tup.  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwinlad  Post  Free 
from  the  OUice,  f,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Loudon,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  24d.  ; 3 Jlouths,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
\ear.  Us.  (id.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Ita’y.  Japan, 
Ne\y  Zealand.  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVEKTISEJIENT.S  for  the  current  Number  .should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
^ ednesilay,  to  W,  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  144  and  149,  Aklersgate  Street,  London, 
K C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepenco  per  line ; per  Column,  £3  ; per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c  , 
four  lines  (23  avords)  and  under,  One  Shilling;  and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2id.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publiihor,  price  2s.  ’ 

EX'TRA  COPIES  of  any  p.articular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requidng 
tn6iu,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 

imlr  fxu:  1I;£  ^nsitiitg 

Tuesd.iy,  May  9.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  M.yy  10.— Bath.— Floral  Fete. 

Friday,  May  12. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Botanical  Lecture,  at  4 p.m. 

for  MMu 

Monday,  May  8,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Coveut 
Ojirden.  \\  ,C.  ; Imported  Orchids. 

Tuesday,  May-  9,  at  12.30  p.m.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  lOng  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Established  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  JUy  10,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  W.C.  ; Established  Orchids.  > . o . 

Thursday,  ll,  at  12.30  p.m.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Coveut 

Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 


\ ILLA  Farms  of  a somewhat  novel  character  are  discoursed  upon 
in  a pleasant  manner  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  i:states  Roll  of  Messrs. 
Dowsett  and  Woods.  As  every  country  house,  and  iii  many  cases 
the  suburban  villa,  has,  in  addition  to  the  garden  and  playground, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a farm,  it  will  appear  at  the  outset  that 
our  friends  merely  jiropose  to  extend  an  institution  that  is  well 
established  already.  But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  regard 
their  idea,  for  the  present,  as  of  a commonplace  character,  for  it  is 
in  its  way  at  once  novel  and  practical,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  time.  To  enclose  a few  acres  for  grass 
and  woodland,  and  to  grow  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  at  home,  and 
to  designate  the  department  devoted  to  these  matters  “ the  farm,” 
or,  as  ^ we  have  shaped  the  iihrase  to  suit  the  case,  “ the  Home 
Farm,  is  at  once  a simple  and  commonplace  jiroceeding,  commend- 
able and  desirable,  and  for  the  most  part  well  understood.  But 
Messrs.  Dowsett  and  Woods  have  in  view,  not  to  plant  a villa  here 
and  a tower  there,  and  a mansion  or  cottage  somewhere  else,  on  the 
outskirts  of  a town,  but  to  buy  a large  estate  in  the  “ heart  of  the 
country,”  somewhat  remote  from  a railway,  and  divide  the  property 
into  lots  suitable  for  small  farms  and  gentlemanly  residences. 
Instead  of  bringing  a bit  of  the  country  into  the  town,  as  when  we 
reserve  a few  acres  for  the  advantage  of  a suburban  residence,  we 
should,  in  the  plan  now  proposed,  take  a bit  of  the  town  into  the 
country,  and  form  a sort  of  elegant  hamlet,  or  classic  village,  where 
farming  would  be  “ made  to  pay,”  by  making  all  its  features  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  of  a comfortable  household.  lu  the  balance- 
sheet  of  one  of  these  villa  farms  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find 
entries  to  represent  the  values  of  milk,  butter,  poultry,  hay,  fruit, 
and  honey ; but  it  would  be  proper  also  to  make  entries  to  represent 
health,  enjoyment  of  life,  and  money  saved  by  removal  from  the 
region  of  temptations.  The  hygienic  advantages  are  of  course  to 
be  ^ considered,  and  sesthetical  considerations  may  come  in,  even 
if  it  be  found  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  figures  for  the  balance- 
sheet. 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a great  demand  for  forty-shilling 
freeholds,  and  land  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
them.  ^ They  served  their  purpose  very  well  no  doubt,  but  as  the 
extension  of  the  electoral  system  destroyed  the  charm  of  the  forty- 
shilling freehold,  the  land  societies  ivere  merged  in  building  societies, 
and  thus  became  in  fact  what  from  the  first  they  were  in  theory, 
dfiie  proposed  villa  farms  would  rest  on  a basis  approximating  to 
the  land  society,  but  the  working  out  of  the  plan  would  differ  very 
considerably,  for  high-priced  land  would  not  be  sought,  and  there- 
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fore  the  iioighhourhood  of  a great  town  would  be  avoided,  and  in 
many  instances  it  would  bo  needful,  in  order  to  secure  land  at  a 
comparatively  low  price,  to  purchase  an  estate  somewhat  remote 
from  a railway.  The  apparent  disadvantages  do  not,  perhaps,  tell 
against  the  proposal  at  all,  because  those  who  are  tied  to  the  town 
by  circumstances,  or  prefer,  as  a matter  of  taste,  to  be  always  in 
the  midst  of  its  bustle  and  bricks,  would  not  touch  ono  of  tliese 
villa  farms  at  any  price.  But  there  are  many  who  have  the  means, 
and  the  taste,  and  the  opportunity  for  country  life  vi  the  country, 
who  neither  care  to  rent  a farm  and  bear  tho  consequent  burden  of 
anxieties,  nor  are  prepared  to  purchase  a large  property  ; and  it  is 
to  such  as  these  that  the  proposal  before  us  appeals  with  peculiar 
force.  The  villa  farm  should  not  be  devoted  to  cereals  so  much  as 
to  crops  consumable  on  the  spot,  or  transferable  at  small  cost  of 
money  and  labour  to  the  best  market  within  easy  reach.  To  cart 
the  goods  to  the  nearest  station  and  despatch  them  would  in  no 
case  present  a difficulty.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  would  be  but 
little  marketing  required,  either  for  selling  or  buying,  because  the 
tillage  would  be  very  strictly  adapted  to  home  requirements,  and 
we  have  before  us  now,  not  a group  of  cottagers,  whose  wants  are 
few,  but  a community  of  well-doing  people,  keeping  substantial 
tables,  and  looking  to  farming  and  country  life  less  for  a living  than 
for  health,  quiet,  and  the  constant  enjoyment  of  rural  scenes  and 
sports.  But  as  our  friends  have  seriously  considered  this  question, 
it  will  be  well  to  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  say  : 
“To  the  question,  ‘Will  villa  farming  payl’  we  unhesitatingly 
answer,  ‘Yes.’  First,  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  land  can°be 
bought  at  an  agricultural  price,  and  then  converted  into  a residential 
estate,  that  the  value  would  be  perhaps  quadrupled  in  a few  years. 
But  beyond  this  we  have  another  answer,  and  we  say  that  agricul- 
turally the  villa  farm  will  pay  if  its  occupant  gives  ordinary  thought- 
fulness and  care  to  its  management.  Does  a market  garden  pay  % 
Yes ; very  liberally,  and  yet  look  at  the  adjoining  fields  cultivated 
by  the  farmer,  fields  having  precisely  the  same  soil,  but  uot  bearing 
anything  like  the  same  heavy  crops.  Why  % Because  one  is  care- 
fully and  highly  farmed,  and  the  other  is  not.  If  all  the  land  in 
England  was  farmed  as  some  is  our  Government  returns  of  export 
and  import  would  assume  very  different  proportions.  But  as  to 
cereal  crops  it  has  been  shown  that  the  English  farmer  can  grow 
wheat  at  3s.  lOd.  per  bushel,  even  under  the  present  imperfect 
system.  Messrs.  Bead  and  Pell,  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the 
Government  to  America,  report  their  conviction  ‘ that  the  American 
farmers  cannot  deliver  wheat  at  Liverpool  at  less  than  5s.  per  bushel, 
i.e.,  40s.  per  quarter,  develop  the  prairies  as  much  as  they  will.’ 
And  Mr.  Clajq  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  the  Californian 
States,  gave  his  opinion  that  if  the  farmers  of  those  States  sold 
wheat  at  Liverpool  at  45s.  per  quarter  they  could  not  live.  There- 
fore, even  in  cereal  crops,  and  even  under  the  antiquated  system  of 
the  past,  there  are  brighter  prospects  ahead.” 

Notwithstanding  the  proposal  to  make  the  villa  farm  “jiay,"  in 
the  strictly  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  we  apprehend  that  the 
class  to  whom  the  notion  is  likely  to  prove  most  acceptable  will 
gladly  take  larger  views  than  can  he  compassed  by  the  ledger  and 
the  cash  book.  London  is  capable  of  supplying  occupants  who 
can  pay  their  way  in  the  first  instance  for  villa  farms  not  more  than 
thirty  to  forty  miles  removed  •,  and  in  all  probability,  if  a beginning 
were  made,  the  demand  would  be  continuous,  and  might  even 
become  clamorous.  But  the  social  element  must  be  considered.  Mere 
removal  from  the  town  will  not  suffice  ; nor  will  beautiful  scenes 
and  fresh  air.  The  class  of  people  who  will  take  to  villa  farms  will 
want  society,  and  estates  large  enough  for  the  formation  of  villages 
should  be  secured  in  the  first  instance,  for  a few  isolated  residences 
dotted  over  a great  hungry  space  would  not  for  long  command  sub- 
stantial occupants.  For  the  country  gentleman  the  villa  farm  will 
have  no  attractions,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  town  man  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  details  of  the  project. 


The  Pelaegoniitm  Society  will  hold  its  eighth  exhibition  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  on 
Tuesday,  June  27.  The  time  has  arrived,  therefore,  when  intending 
exhibitors  may  refer  to  the  schedule  with  advantage,  and  may  “ look 
round  the  house  ” to  see  how  the  plants  stand  for  the  ordeal  that 
awaits  them.  The  schedule  is  framed  on  the  pattern  of  former  years, 
but  with  some  difference  of  detail.  In  the  section  for  new  varieties 
the  classes  for  three  plants  and  one  plant  remain,  but  the  classes  for 
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two  plants  arc  suppressed.  Again,  in  the  section  for  specimen  plants, 
the  classes  fur  nine  plants  are  reduced  to  six,  which  will  probably 
bring  in  new  exhibitors,  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibition,  not  many 
gi’owers  being  able  to  muster  nine  great  plants  in  fit  condition  on  a 
given  day.  The  classes  for  cut  flowers  remain  as  before,  and  the  total 
amount  of  prizes  remains  nearly  the  same  as  in  former  years.  We 
have  now  to  notice  a distinct  innovation,  which  has  somewhat  of 
scientific  interest.  Prizes  of  £5  are  offered  for  the  best  hybrids  of 
Geranium  pratense  or  G . sanguineum  and  Pelargonium  oblongatum. 
These  new  classes  are  not,  so  far  as  can  be  declared  with  decision  at 
this  moment,  in  any  way  chiimu'ical.  A hybrid  of  the  blue  geranium 
by  pollen  of  a pelargonium  was  spoken  of  not  long  since  as  actually 
existing  in  the  garden  of  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esrp,  of  Highfield  House, 
Nottingham.  Many  of  the  raisers  of  seedlings  have,  within  the  past 
few  years,  made  expeiaments  with  the  plants  named  in  the  schedule, 
in  the  hope  ©f  raising  useful  garden  plants  with  blue  or  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  society,  and  in  fact 
a proper  part  of  its  mission,  to  invite  the  competition  suggested  by 
the  schedule,  and  for  the  present  we  may  at  least  hope  that  hybrids 
of  the  kinds  provided  for  will  be  forthcoming. 

While  this  subject  is  before  us  it  seems  proper  to  remark  that  the 
society’s  operations  are  strictly  measured  by  its  means  fi-om  year  to 
year.  It  has  no  endowments  and  no  magic  modes  of  making  money. 
Consequently  we  may  always,  with  propriety,  ask  the  friends  of  flori- 
culture to  contribute  by  their  influence  and  their  subsci’iptions  to  the 
continuance  of  the  work.  The  qualification  of  membership  is  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  and  this  ensures  the  right  of  com- 
peting, with  other  privileges,  such  as  free  admission  to  the  exhibition 
and  to  the  society’s  collections  of  pelargoniums  at  Chiswick,  &c.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  enrol  new  members  at  the  px-esent  time  in  order 
to  secui'c  a full  budget  for  the  forthcoming  show.  Persons  intending 
to  join  the  society  may  communicate  with  the  honoi-ai’y  ti-easurer,  H. 
Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbi'idge  ; or  the  honoini-y  seci’etary, 
Mr.  Shiidey  Hibberd,  15,  Bi-ownswood  Park,  London,  N. 


An  Exhibition  of  Fuenithee  has  been  opened  in  the  Agricul- 
tui’al  Hall,  Islington,  and  will  continue  until  Satm-day  next.  May  13. 

The  Peoposed  Fisheeies  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  gardens 
of  the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington,  and  in  the  adjoining  Royal  Albert 
Hall. 

The  Queen  will  visit  Epping  Forest  this  present  Saturday 
(May  6),  notwithstanding  the  calamity  that  prevented  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

Vegetables  peom  Italy. — The  Italian  Consul  in  London  has  been 
insti-ucted  by  the  Government  of  Italy  to  i-eport  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  running  very  fast  trains  through  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  with 
a view  to  supplying  the  English  mai-ket  with  gai-den  px-oduce. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — A meeting  will  be  held  this 
day  (Saturday,  May  6)  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  off  Market  Place, 
Manchestex-,  at  three  p.m.,  to  make  ax-rangements  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  year. 

“ The  Theoey  of  Descent,”  a series  of  studies  of  the  lepidop- 
tex-a,  by  Dr.  A.  Weismann,  of  Fx-eiburg,  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Meldola,  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Low  and  (Co.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  naturalists  of  all  schools,  but  it  appeals 
dix’ectly  to  the  Darwinians. 

Sun-spots  and  Butterflies. — A correspondent  of  Nature  has 
been  at  great  trouble  to  prove  that  there  is  a remarkable  correspon- 
dence between  the  reeurrence  of  sun-spot  cycles  and  the  x-eappearance 
of  x-arer  species  of  lepidoptera.  Of  coxxrse,  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is 
dependent  on  meteorological  coincidences. 

Essex  Field  Club.— Dr.  Woodward’s  lecture  on  the  “Ancient 
Fauna  of  Essex,”  arranged  for  delivex-y  this  day  (May  6),  will  be 
delivered  in  the  private  lecture  theati-e  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  on  Saturday  next.  May  13,  at  3.30 
precisely. 

Channel  Islands  Vineries  and  Eaely  Produce  Company 
(Limited). — The  summax’ized  objects  of  the  company  are  to  purchase 
land  and  to  erect  on  it  vineries,  and  to  distx'ibuto  the  produce 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  by  means  of  appointed  agencies  in 
every  town  of  importance.  The  shares  are  £1  each. 

The  Storm  of  Saturday  last  has  made  many  wrecks  iu  parks 
and  gardens.  Trees  have  been  thx’owu  out  fx'om  the  x’oot  and  many 
noble  trees  that  were  unmoved  at  the  roots  have  lost  much  of  their 
head  gear,  &c.,  to  the  detriment  of  their  completeness  and  symmetx'y. 
Bushey  Park,  now  in  the  full  splendour  of  chestnut  bloom,  is  strewn 
with  wrecked  trees  and  big  boughs  fi'onx  other  trees,  and  is  vei-y  much 
the  worse  for  the  visitation. 

“Paxton’s  Flower  Garden.”— The  number  just  published  contains 

coloured  figures  of  Fhyllocactus  mujulujcr , a noble  succulent  allied  to 
Cei’cus  phyllanthus  ; and  theibetter  known  and  very  useful  Ceanothus 
dentatus,  which,  perhaps,  is  hardly  showy  enough  for  a coloured  plate, 
although  as  hei'C  ti’cated  it  is  attractive  by  reasons  of  its  delicate 
accui'acy.  Amongst  the  “gleanings”  we  find  a very  full  list  of 
Oncidiums  with  a series  of  index  figures. 

I HE  Electric  Ijight  and  Vegetation. — Ijcs  l^Toudas,  in  n paper 
on  “ The  Illumination  of  Conservatories  by  the  Electric  Light,”  states 
that  the  naki'd  rays  were  found  to  bo  injurious  to  the  plants,  but  the 
light  having  passed  through  glass  globes  did  not  appear  to  affect 
them.  Nocturnal  illuinination  is  not  fatal  to  jilants,  but  there  is  no 
j»roof  that  it  is  beneficial.  Ujion  f.he  whole,  M.  I’Ablje  Moigno  says, 
the  results  obtained  at  Uie  Palace  of  Industry  were  not  favourable. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — In  the  schedule 
for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  September  13  and  14,  a few  altei’a- 
tions  have  been  made,  and  it  will  be  well  for  intending  exhibitors  to 
corx-ect  with  pen  or  pencil  their  copies  as  follows : — Page  11,  No.  7, 
First  £15,  Second  £10,  Third  £5.  Page  13,  No.  50,  First  15,  Second 
£10,  Third  £5.  Additional  prizes  offered  to  Gardeners,  Hand 
Bouquet,  First  £1,  Second  10s.  To  Nurserymen,  Hand  Bouquet, 
First  £1,  second  10s. 

Giant  Empress  Anemones  are  unknown  as  yet,  but  we  anticipate 
that  fame  awaits  them.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  have  favoured  us 
with  a bunch  of  flowers,  which  ai'e  of  the  “ poppy  anemone  ” type, 
but  of  enormous  size,  averaging  three  to  four  inches  across  the  cup, 
and  of  the  rich  and  vaxaed  colours  for  which  the  poppy  section  is 
renowixed.  These  ax-e  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  tiieir  favourable  x’eception  when  the  public  have  acquired  a fair 
idea  of  their  resplendent  character. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  of  a somewhat  new  type  are  in  great 
force  just  now  at  Swanley.  One  of  the  span-roof  houses  over  100 
feet  in  length  in  Messx's.  Cannells’  nurseries  is  filled  with  the  plants, 
which  average  only  fifteen  inches  high,  and  are  not  only  compact  and 
leafy,  but  covered  with  flowex’s  from  the  x’im  of  the  pot.  The  coloui's, 
of  course,  are  various,  but  the  forms  ax’e  good,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  immense  gx'oup  is  so  brilliant  that  we  cannot  hope  by  any 
eulogy  to  convey  a px’oper  idea  of  it.  A run  to  Swanley  will  be  found 
a good  antidote  to  present  political  and  pecuniax’y  tx’oubles. 

The  Holy  Cross  at  Chx-istmas  next  is  likely  to  be  large  and 
ruddy,  for  hollies  ax’e  now  flowering  most  px’ofusely.  Many  of  the 
tx-ees  in  collections  ax-e  exti-emely  beautiful,  either  with  the  rich  purple- 
red  of  the  dense  clusters  of  flower  buds  or  the  foamy  white  of  the 
open  flowers.  The  holly  is  so  modest  in  its  flow’ering  that  as  a 
beantiful  tree  in  the  xuonth  of  May  it  obtains  but  little  attention, 
but  large  trees  of  the  kind  known  as  “ Laurifolia  ” are  conspicuous  for 
their  profusion  of  bloom,  from  which  is  diffused  on  sunny  days  a most 
delicious  perfume. 

Rosa  Bonheur’s  noble  Picture  of  “ The  Lion  at  Home”  is 
seriously  px-ejudiced  by  a blunder  in  the  botany.  The  lion  and  lioness 
have  made  their  home  in  a jungle  of  opuntias,  a thing  almost  iixxpos- 
sible  and  altogether  ixxxprobable.  There  may  be  parts  of  the  Old 
World  whex'e  opuntias  have  x'un  wild  from  plantations,  and  a pair  of 
lions  might  make  their  abode  in  such  a jungle,  but  the  event  is  one  of 
the  most  unlikely  that  can  be  ixxxagined.  All  the  cactus  tribe  belong 
exclusively  to  the  New  Woxdd,  where  lions  ax'e  as  xxnknown  (except  in 
menageries)  as  the  cacti  in  the  Old  World.  This  xuay  be  hypercriticisnx, 
but  the  association  of  lions  and  opuntias  is  a blunder  at  the  best. 

London  has  changed  its  Complexion  veiy  considerably 
within  the  past  few  days.  The  gale  of  Satux'day  wrought  vast  havoc 
that  was  at  once  apparent,  but  all  the  havoc  was  not  made  manifest 
for  sevex’al  days  . New  it  is  fully  revealed.  The  txues  that  wex'e 
green  are  now  purple,  brown,  or  of  no  eolour  at  all.  Many  of  them 
have  a scox-ched  appeax-ance,  the  coxxsequence  of  the  death  of  the 
leaves  that  were  torn  or  battered  by  the  gale.  In  many  parts  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  the  same  melancholy  picture  of  blighted  greenery 
confx'onts  us,  and  the  damage  to  fx'uit  crops  px'oves  to  have  been  vexy 
considerable. 


Util)  Jfioujtw,  ank  Jruils. 

♦ 

Peepetual-plowebino  Tree  Carnations. — A group  of  now  varieties 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  at  the  National  Auricula  Society’s  Show  on 
Tuesday  last  scai’cely  attracted  the  attention  they  deserved.  They  wei’e 
not  entered  for  the  Floral  Committee,  but  during  the  afternoon  a good 
representative  juiy  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotce 
Society,  including  northern  and  southern  representatives,  was  extemporized, 
and  fix’st-class  certificates  of  merit  wei’C  awarded  to  the  following  varieties, 
neax’ly  all  of  scarlet  shades: — Rufus,  rich  scarlet,  slightly  streaked  with 
dark,  very  large,  bright,  full,  and  finej  Whipper-in,  scaidet  ground  flaked 
with  black,  a unique  combination,  very  fine  form  and  full  substance ; 
Enchantress,  pale  x’ose  or  deep  pink,  flaked  with  dark  purple,  a fine  flower 
of  rax'e  substance ; Hector,  pale  red,  fine  petal,  and  full  flower;  Conqueror, 
salmon-rose,  slightly  striped  with  purple,  a very  distinct  and  pleasing 
combination,  lai’ge  and  full ; Juliette,  pale  bi'ight  rose,  veiy  lino  and  full, 
good  petal,  extra  fine  ; Nimrod,  pale  clear  red,  vexy  fine  petal,  lai’ge  and 
full ; Premier,  bright  crimson,  large  flowered,  full  (substance,  a little  rough, 
but  good  in  colour,  and  Flambeau,  pale  ground,  the  ixetals  ilceply  rayed 
with  dark  and  dull  wine-rod,  fine  petal  and  full  substance. 

Iheso  varieties  represent  what  might  bo  termed  a ucwbx’eak,  and  they 
give  to  lovers  of  the  perpetual  carnation  a group  of  flowers  as  largo  iu  size 
as  the  clove  carnations  that  appear  in  the  open  border  in  July,  while  in 
every  case  the  habit  of  growth  is  vigorous  and  free.  They  will  augment 
a remarkable  group  of  now  tree  carnations  raised  at  Slough  duriug  the 
past  six  or  eight  years. 


Forest  Trees  and  Furnace  Gases.— It  has  long  boon  observed  that  the 
gases  from  the  furnaces  of  iron  districts  are  very  injurious  to  the  trees  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  a German  physicist,  Herr  Ueuss,  has  lately  in- 
vestigated the  sulqoct  in  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Harz.  His  results  point 
to  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  intlio  gases  as  the  chief  enemy  to  vege- 
tation. The  leaves  absorb  this  gas,  and  either  die  or  cause  the  death  of  I ho 
branch  from  which  they  hang,  and  sometimes  the  death  of  the  whole  tree. 
Strong-looking  trees  naturally  resist  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  gas  longer 
than  sickly  trees,  and  those  of  a deciduous  order,  cspocially  tlio  oak,  much 
better  th, an  ])ines  and  other  coniferous  trees.  'I'ho  inference  is  that  oak 
forests  should  bo  cnltivated  iu  mining  districts  in  preference  to  those  of 
other  kinds,  more  OHiiecially  pine  troos. 
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MU.  "WILLIAM  BULL’S,  KING’S  llOAD,  CHELSEA. 

'I'll i«  orcliid  houses  in  tho  nurseries  of  Mr.  William  Bull,  especially  those 
in  tho  Ashhurnham  I’arlc  Nursery,  are  just  now  oxceediiiffly  attractive,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  their  attractiveness  will  increase  very  consider- 
ably ns  the  season  opens  up.  Tho  more  important  subjects  in  bloom  arc 
the  odontoj'lossums,  masdovallias,  oncidiums,  cypripodiums,  cattloyas, 
and  deudrobiums,  and  of  some  of  tlio  genera  there  are  several  hundred 
examples  in  llower.  Tho  odontoglossums  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous, 
ns  those  two  valuable  species,  O.  Alexandra)  and  O.  I’escatorei,  are  flowering 
freely,  and  are  supported  by  many  other  species  and  varieties  of  great 
beauty.  To  dwell  upon  tho  merits  of  these  two  f.anious  species  is  not 
necessary.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  should  bo  grown  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  all  gardens  in  which  tho  requisite  degree  of  warmth 
can  be  afforded  them,  even  if  there  is  no  structure  specially  provided  for 
orchids,  and  that  amongst  tho  largo  number  of  plants  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Bull’s  nursery  are  many  very  fine  varieties.  Very  effective  also  was 
0.  cirrhosum,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  the  odontoglots, 
many  of  the  spikes  being  unusually  large.  O.  citrosmum  roseum  was 
flowering  freely,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
light-coloured  forms.  O.  Halli  was  represented  by  a considerable  number 
of  flowering  specimens,  amongst  which  were  the  beautiful  varieties, 
O.  Halli  leueoglossum  and  O.  Halli  xanthoglossum,  which  have  white  and 
yellow  labellums  respectively.  O.  Rossi  majus  was  blooming  freely,  as  also 
was  the  lovely  O.  Eoezli,  and  mention  may  be  made  of  O.  triumphans  for 
its  handsome  appearance  and  value  for  contrasting  with  the  light-flowered 
kinds.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  the  glorious  O.  vexillarium  to  be  in  blcom 
in  quantities,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bull  will  have  shortly  one 
of  the  most  splendid  displays  of  this  fine  species  yet  seen.  The  fiowering 
specimens  suffice  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  spacious  orchid 
houses  in  the  Ashhurnham  Park  Nursery,  and,  owing  to  their  robust  state 
of  health,  are  producing  an  immense  number  of  flower  spikes.  The  richly- 
coloured  O.  vexillarium  rubrum,  which  differs  from  the  specific  form  in  the 
greater  depth  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  was  in  bloom,  and  its  intrinsic 
value  fully  apparent.  O.  heroicuro,  a new  and  promising  species, 
was  in  capital  condition,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a creamy  yellow 
blotched  with  bright  red.  The  lady’s  slippers  in  bloom  comprise 
numerous  examples  of  Cypripedium  Argus,  a bold-growing  species  remark- 
able for  the  rich  spotting  of  the  flowers  ; A.  Boxalli,  a very  handsome  form, 
with  richly-coloured  flowers,  having  the  varnished  appearance  of  C.  villosum, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  blooming  freely  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  in  the  genus  ; C.  caudatum,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
of  the  lady’s  slipisers,  the  caudal  appendages  unusually  well  developed ; C. 
Dayanum,  C.  Domini,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  Hooker®,  C.  Iffivigatum,  C. 
niveum,  andC.  Eoezli,  aU  of  which  are  well  known  and  justly  appreciated. 
The  comparatively  scarce  C.  Warneri,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  upper  sepal,  was  also  flowering  most  satisfactorily,  and  was 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  attractive  of  the  numerous  forms. 
Amongst  the  oncids  in  flower  were : O.  concolor,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  many  forms  which  have  a place  in  the  genus,  the 
flowers  being  large  in  size,  of  a peculiarly  soft  shade  of  lemon-yellow,  and 
produced  in  elegant  pendent  spikes  j O.  fussatum,  a handsome  species,  with 
rich  purple  flowers ; O.  serratum,  an  effective  form,  with  chestnut  flowers 
margined  with  yellow,  the  edges  of  the  sepals  very  distinctly  crisped.  The 
magnificent  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  intrsduced  a few  years  since,  was 
represented  by  several  specimens  bearing  numerous  finely-developed  spikes 
of  flowers  which  are  remarkable  not  less  for  their  distinctness  than  for 
their  beauty.  The  dendrobes  included  the  exquisitely-coloured  D. 
crassinode  and  the  beautiful  D.  Jamesianam  and  D.  infundibulum,  and  the 
distinct  D.  sulcatum,  the  latter  a yellow- flowered  form  not  often  seen. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  masdevallias  were  M.  ignea,  a compact  and  free- 
flowering  form  with  bright  red  flowers  ; M.  Veitchiana,  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  of  the  many  species  forming  the  genus ; M.  Lindeni,  M.  Harryana 
c®rulescens,  one  of  the  most  richly-coloured  varieties  of  this  beautiful 
species  •,  M.  Shuttleworthi,  a charming  species  of  small  growth,  with  rose- 
coloured  and  paleyellow  flowers,  and  M.  exanthina,  a pretty  little  species 
with  yellow  flowers.  Very  attractive  were  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of 
Ada  aurantiaca,  and  the  noble  specimens  of  Angr®cum  sesquipedale  and 
Phaius  Wallichi. 

The  new  plant  houses,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  remark- 
ably interesting,  and  contain  many  subjects  of  special  value  to  cultivators. 
So  great  is  the  care  and  sound  the  judgment  exercised  by  Mr.  Bull  in  the 
selection  of  the  plants  for  distribution,  that  all  the  novelties  are  more  or  less 
meritorious,  but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  our  readers  : — Alsophila  Reheccce,  an  elegant  tree  fern  from 
Queensland,  with  slender  stem  and  bipinnate  fronds  ; Arenga  Wighti  and 
Calamus  suhangulatus,  two  handsome  stove  palms,  the  first  mentioned  from 
the  region  of  Coimbatore,  and  the  others  from  the  East  Indies  ; Crinum 
pedunculatum  pacificum,  a notable  addition  to  its  class,  producing  large 
umbels  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  very  sweet  scented ; 
Croton  illustris,  a striking  form  with  trilobed  leaves  richly 

variegated  with  yellow;  C.  insignis,  a handsome  variety  specially 
suited  for  specimens,  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  and  bril- 
liantly coloured  with  golden  yellow  and  rose-crimson ; C,  spectabilis 
a valuable  acquisition  amongst  the  large-leaved  forms  with  yellow  variega- 
tion ; C.  tricolor,  a narrow-leaved  form  richly  variegated  with  yellow  and 
crimson;  Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa,  a remarkably  graceful  variety  of  this 
beautiful  stove  fern ; Dieffenbachia  majestica  and  D.  princeps  will  be  valued 
by  cultivators  of  these  handsome  free-growing  arads  for  their  distinct  and 
effective  markings ; Epipremnum  mirabile,  a bold  free-growing  arad,  is 
decidedly  ornamental  and  remarkable  as  furnishing  “Tonga,”  a drug  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  as  a specific  for  neuralgia  ; Euadenia  eminens, 
a Liberian  plant,  which  will  probably  be  much  appreciated  for  its  distinct 
and  pleasing  inflorescence ; Heliconia  metalKca  is  a handsome  free-growing 
plant  with  dark  bronzy  leafage ; Ixora  concinna  and  I.  venusta  are  two  beau- 
tiful additions  to  the  list  of  stove  flowering  plants,  and  Rhododendron  Pinh 
Beauty  and  R.  Rosy  Gem  are  two  fine  hybrids  with  long  tubed  flowers  which 
are  borne  in  large  trusses  and  are  of  the  colours  indicated  by  the  names. 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  Mr.  Bull  is  offering  a series  of  fuchsias 
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seloclod  from  tho  seed  liods  of  Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Eckford,  Imt  of  course  it 
is  too  early  to  see  them  in  bloom,  and  wo  cannot  offer  an  opinion  on  their 
merits.  Wo  made  note  however,  of  tho  following  coleus  as  especially 
worthy  of  tho  attention  of  cultivators  of  these  free-growing  and  attractively- 
coloured  subjects,  namely.  Comet,  Crimson  Gem,  Cascade,  Counsellor,  Glow- 
worm, Matchless,  Meteor,  Monarch,  Bunshine,  and  Valentine, 


THE  TEACniNa  OF  FORESTRY. 

15y  O01.ONE1.  0.  F.  Peaiison. 

Rend  at  a niootinj  of  tlio  Society  of  Ards,  under  tho  presidency  of  Sir  J.  buhbock.  Hart., 
M.F.,  F.H.S.,  March  1,  18S2. 

Forestry  is  daily  attracting  more  and  more  attention  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  tho  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  tho 
United  States  of  America.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  part  to  tho  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years  in  Europe;  but  it  is 
due  also  largely  to  the  increased  demand  for  timber  which  the  advance  of 
civilization  brings  with  it.  For  where  in  some  industries,  as  in  ship- 
building, iron  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  wood,  in  numberless  others, 
as  in  railway  works,  the  drain  on  the  forests  has  enormously  increased.  I 
trust,  that,  without  entering  into  any  complex  questions  of  sylviculture, 
which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  would  be  too  long  to  discuss  here 
I may  be  able  to  place  before  you  a few  facts  which  may  be  worthy  of  your 
attention.  I will  first  endeavour  to  give  you  a short  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  scientific  forestry  in  Europiean  countries,  and  afterwards 
very  briefly  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

Sylviculture,  or  the  culture  of  forests,  as  it  is  understood  and  applied  in 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  studied  as  a science,  is  the  appli- 
cation to  woodland  property  of  certain  economical  principles,  which,  in 
their  spirit,  contain  nothing  more  than  what  is  held  to  be  necessary  for 
the  well-ordered  management  of  landed  property  in  general;  and  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ; — 

1st.  The  obtaining,  within  approximate  limits,  of  a regular  sustained 
revenue  from  the  land  which  the  forest  covers. 

2nd.  The  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductive powers  cf  the  soil. 

3rd.  Progressive  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  property. 

4th.  Final  realization  of  the  crop  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  these  principles,  and  in  their  application 
to  forests  of  different  sorts,  that  the  true  science  of  forestry  consists. 

Now,  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
coal  in  Great  Britan  and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  at  cheap  rates  all  sorts 
of  timber  from  other  countries,  which  our  commerce  affords,  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  has  not  as  yet  attracted  so  much  attention  among  ourselves 
as  it  has  done  elsewhere ; and  even  where,  as  in  Scotland,  considerable 
natural  forests  existed  in  times  past,  since  railways  have  penetrated  into 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  too  often  been  cut  down,  and  their 
value  realized  ; and  in  consequence  natural  mature  forests  of  any  great 
extent  do  not  at  present  exist  in  Great  Britain ; and  though  there  are  a fair 
amount  of  plantations,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  in  excellent  order,  their  treatment  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  confined  to  simple  cultural  operations,  and  their  management  as 
forest  property  has  been  but  little  thought  of.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
fact,  that  all  the  great  forest  properties  in  Scotland,  and  most  of  those  in 
England,  belong  to  private  owners,  whose  interests  will  not  always  allow  of 
their  working  their  forests,  for  results  which  can  only  be  properly 
developed  after  a long  series  of  years.  These  and  other  similiar  reasons  have, 
up  to  the  present  date,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  growth  among  us  of  any 
sound  system  of  managing  our  forests  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
subject  is  now  beginning  to  attract  a far  larger  amount  of  attention  than  it 
has  ever  yet  done  before. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be  interesting  to  sketch  briefly  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  forest  science  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

During  the  early  periods  of  civilization  which  succeeded  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Gaul  and  Great  Britain,  the  forests,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  covered  vast  areas  of  country,  and  it  was 
one  long-continued  struggle  of  the  population  against  their  growth, 
which  was  then  equally  an  enemy  to  pasturage  and  cultivation ; often, 
too,  where  border  feuds  and  wars  were  of  constant  occurrence — as  in 
Scotland  between  the  different  clans,  and  also  between  the  lowlands  and 
the  border  counties  of  England — the  forests  were  burned  and  destroyed 
by  the  conquerors,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  used  as  a refuge  by 
the  other  party,  or  as  a shelter  for  making  reprisals.  The  timber,  as 
such,  had  then  no  value  whatever.  Later  on,  while  the  populalion  was 
still  sparse,  and  roads  and  other  means  of  communication  were  few  and 
difficult,  timber  had  but  little  value,  except  near  the  large  towns,  and 
at  this  time  the  forests  were  objects  of  interest  only  to  the  princes  and 
nobles,  who  used  them  as  their  hunting  grounds,  and  who  carefully 
preserved  them  from  encroachment  as  long  as  their  interests  in  this 
particular  were  not  interfered  with — but  not  otherwise,  for  it  was  at 
this  period  that  those  common  rights  sprang  into  existence,  which, 
arising  out  of  compromises  between  the  population  and  the  nobility,  have 
in  later  times  proved  such  a fertile  source  of  trouble  to  forest  conservators 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  then 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  forests  seems  to  have  first  attracted  attention 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; and  among  the  first  traces  of  attempts 
at  forest  management  certain  regulations  may  be  quoted,  which  were  made 
so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  regulate  the  number  of  standard 
trees  in  the  oak-coppiced  forests  belonging  to  the  crown.  In  France,  the 
ordonnance  of  1669,  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  great  minister  Colbert, 
had  a similar  object.  These  regulations,  however,  were  simple  measures  of 
police,  restricting  the  felling  of  certain  trees,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  they  contained  no  scientific  principle  whatever;  while  the  agents 
employed  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  probably  persons  of  the  lowest 
class,  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  and  consequently 
too  often  ignorant,  dishonest,  and  interested,  as  the  long  lists  of  fines  and 
punishments  inflicted  on  them  for  frauds  and  embezzlements,  which  still 
exist,  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  forests  even  benefited  at 
all  from  their  care.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  was  not  entirely  lost  sight 
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of  in  Franco,  as  the  studies  of  Duhainel  de  Monceau,  Linne,  Bernard  do 
Jussieu,  Huffon,  and  Cuvier  to  prove.  Later  on,  attempts  were  made  to 
work  on  what  we  should  call,  now,  a regular  system ; by  fixinf,'  a certain 
period  called  a revolution,  in  which  the  forest  was  destined  to  be  clearea 
off  entirely,  and  reproduced  by  natural  seedinf^;  and  to  this  end  it  was 
divided  into  a number  of  compartments  equal  to  the  number  of  years  m the 
revolution,  one  of  which  was  felled  every  ycai-,  or  at  such  regular  intervals 
of  time  ns  was  determined  in  the  working  plan,  a few  standard  frees  ©rily 
bein<>- left  as  seed-hearers.  This  system  was  known  in  h ranee  as  that  01 
i\re  'et  aire,  and  continued  in  operation  till  within  the  last  half  century. 

But  this,  as  is  now  well  known,  will  not  suffice  to  ensure  the  regular 
natural  reproduction  of  a forest,  and  in  consequence,  it  often  happened  that 
those  so  operated  on  were  cither  ruined  entirely,  or  were  changed  altogether 
n their  character.  Indeed,  any  approach  to  sound  forestry  was  unknown 

in  France  till  the  forest  school  was  established  at  Nancy,  in  1824. 

Previous,  however,  to  this  date,  and,  indeed,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the 
German  foresters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ehine,  who  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  to  base  the  principles  of  forestry  on  observation,  and  to  treat  it  in  a 
scientific  manner-Hartig  (1762-1837),  Cotta  (1763-1844),  Hu^ndeshagen 
(1783-1844),  were  the  founders  of  that  system  of  working  forests  by  thinning 
at  regular  intervals,  first,  for  the  improvement  of  the  crop,  and  afterwards 
for  its  realization,  which  has  since  been  developed  into  a regular  science  in 
the  forest  schools  of  Germany  and  France.  Hartig  founded  the  school  of 
Dillenberg,  in  Nassau,  where,  in  the  year  1800,  he  had  at  least  seventy 
pupils.  Cotta  founded  that  of  Thorandt,  in  Saxony,  which  in  the  year  1812, 
numbered  upwards  of  100.  These  schools  seem  to  have  disappeared  about 
the  year  1820,  and  were  replaced  by  others  in  all  the  German  States,  viz.,  at 
Elberswalde,  in  Prussia  (founded  in  1867),  Tharand,in  Saxony  (founded  on 
the  old  establishment  of  Cotta,  soon  after  1820)  ; Miinden,  in  Hanover ; 
Giessen,  in  Hesse  ; Aschafienbnrg,  in  Bavaria ; Tubingen,  in  Wurtemberg  ; 
Eisenach,  in  Coburg.  It  was  not  tUl  the  year  1824  that  any  step  was  taken 
in  the  same  direction  in  Prance,  when  the  Nancy  school  was  founded,  with 
Lorenz  as  its  first  director.  The  Code  Forestier  was  published  in  France  in 
1827,  but  it  was  not  till  1837  that  the  first  edition  of  a work  on  forestry 
appeared  their,  in  the  shape  of  the  lectures  of  Lorenz,  edited  and  published 
by  his  successor.  Parade,  at  the  Nancy  school.  Since  then,  however,  the 
works  in  France  has  been  vigorously  developed,  and  the  Nancy  school  has 
taken  a high  place  among  the  schools  of  Europe,  chiefly  owing  to  the  long 
and  happily  uninterrupted  labours  there  of  Monsieur  Nanquette,  the  late 
director,  the  late  Professor  Bagneris,  who  for  twenty-two  years  was 
Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  school,  and  Professer  Broillard,  now  Conservator 
of  Forests  at  Macon,  whose  teaching,  and  whose  work  on  forest  manage- 
ment, have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  clear  the  subject  of 
forestry  in  Prance  from  empiricism,  and  to  place  it  on  a thoroughly  practical 
foundation.  Nor  have  the  Germans,  who  first  led  the  way,  remained 
behind  their  French  colleagues,  as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
visit  their  admirably  managed  forests  must  allow.  Nowhere  can  the 
practical  results  of  the  natural  system  be  seen  better  than  in  some  of  the 
German  forests,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  in  some  places  for  at  least  a 

century.  . 

Besides  the  establishments  for  teaching  forest  management  in  Germany 
and  France,  schools  of  sylviculture  now  exist  in  all  the  principal  ^countries 
of  Europe,  except  in  Great  Britain.  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
and  even  Roumania,  most  of  them,  after  sending  pupils  for  a few  years  to 
the  French  and  German  schools,  have  set  up  schools  of  their  own,  and  thus 
rendered  themselves  independent  of  foreign  educational  aid.  The  United 
States  of  America,  only  last  year,  sent  an  able  and  distinguished  man  (Dr 
Hough)  to  visit  all  the  forest  schools  in  Europe,  with  a view  of  founding 
one  in  America ; and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that,  as  yet,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  do  the  same  in  Great  Britain ; for  with  us,  as  elsewhere, 
a forest  school  would  become,  not  only  an  establishment  for  teaching  sylvi- 
culture, but  also  a centre  of  study  and  practical  observation,  from  whence 
a knowledge  of  sylviculture,  as  a science,  would  be  spread  abroad,  for  the 
benefit  of  society  in  general. 

It  is  certain  that  unless  the  forests  of  a country  are  properly  and 
economically  managed,  the  time  may  come,  when  as  was  the  case  in 
India,  it  will  find  itself  without  the  means  of  procuring  the  needful 
supply  of  timber,  except  at  an  extravagant  price ; while  at  the  same  time 
the  general  interests  of  the  community  require  that  a fairly  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  should  be  constantly  available.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where,  as  in  the  great  continental  areas,  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport 
or  the  distance  from  the  timber-producing  tracts,  adds  materially  to  its 
cost.  In  such  cases  experience  has  shown  that  the  only  practicable  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  State  to  intervene ; and  although  in  England 
we  have  special  facilities  for  supplying  our  wants  from  abroad,  owing  to 
our  extended  commerce  with  all  countries,  the  extreme  limits  of  a reasonably 
cheap  supply  seem  to  have  been  reached,  and  at  all  events  State  action 
seems  so  far  desirable  as  to  help  private  proprietors  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  timber-producing  lands. 

In  India  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  right 
direction ; for  there  the  question  forced  itself  into  notice  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  the  first  steps  for  forming  a regular  forest 
administration  there  were  taken  immediately  after  the  mutiny.  Dr. 
Brandis  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  1863,  and  in  1867, 
his  scheme  for  training  foresters  for  India  in  the  schools  of  France  and 
Germany  was,  oftor  much  discussion,  adopted  finally  by  both  the  Homo  and 
Indian  Governments.  Indeed,  as  a matter  of  fact,  at  home  there  wore 
neither  foresters  who  could  teach  the  science  of  sylviculture,  nor  schools  in 
which  it  could  bo  taught.  It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  inherent  in  such  a system,  the  result  has  amply  justified  Dr. 
Brandis’s  expectations,  for  the  foreign  schools  h.avo  given  the  btato  a body 
of  able  men,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  management  of  natural  forests 
covering  extensive  tr.acts  of  country,  as  they  do  in  India.  But  meanwhile, 
nothing  has  been  effected  for  the  advancement  of  forest  science  at  homo  ; 
ami  this  is,  in  consequence,  the  weak  point  in  an  otherwise  admirable 
systejn.  'J'ho  xwactical  disadvantage  of  this  is  now  beginning  to  make 
its'.lf  felt  in  reganl  to  our  Colonies,  wliere  forest  management  is  now 
manifesting  itsidf  as  t lie  great  economic  (juestion  of  the  day.  Within  the 
last  t wo  years  both  the  Cape  of  Goml  Iloiic  and  Cyprus  have  been  furnished 
wit h fon'st  officers  from  I'Vanee,  owing  to  1,lie  abseiie.e  of  any  ava.ilaldc 
educated  men  in  our  own  country.  The  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the  yiraits 


Settlement,  Hongkong,  Fiji,  and  other  colonies,  are  all  following  suit,  and 
have  recourse  to  Kew  and  other  similar  institutions 

these  institutions  are  incapable  of  supplying  their  wants,  for  the  crea^ 
of  plantations  is  a very  different  study  from  the  management  of  forests 

which  already  exist  in  a natural  state.  . t * 1 Tf  fbot 

Now,  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  that 
there  lacks  with  us  anything  like  a central  establishment  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Empire,  from  which  experts  might  be  sent  to  the  eolonics, 
ind  from  which  our  own  great  proprietors  of  woodlands  would  doubtless 
often  too  gladly  supply  their  wants  for  foresters.  _ We  have  now  in  India  a 
fair  numVier  of  educated  foresters  who  know  their  work  well,  and  some  of 
whom  at  least  are  men  of  high  professional  attainments,  able  to 
own  with  the  highly-educated  foresters  of  the  Continent.  It  is  “ot  too 
much  to  hope  thatthe  services  of  some  of  these  men 
teach  forestry  at  home  and  to  put  in  order  some  portion  of  forest  in  Lng  a 
and  Scotland!  where  practical  instruction  in  what  is  f 

system  of  sylviculture  might  be  given.  Ihus  in  due  course  England 
might  become  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  the  education  of  her 

foresters.  „ 

Part  II. 

It  will  be  now  right  that  I should,  with  your 
briefly  as  possible  what  are  the  principles  of  forest  management  as  taught 

FrrLtoy  dtides  itself  into  two  branches  ; the  first  is  called  BylvicuRure 
or  the  culture  of  woodlands  in  all  that  concerns  the  crop  which  grows  upen 
?Lm  the  s^to^  to  their  administration  to  an  economic  point  of 
vtow,  or,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  timber  for  sale  or  use  bv  the  community, 

and  tli6  r6V6HU6  to  b6  d6riv6d  from  tliom.  ^ 

As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  scientific 
fores  ry  ^ It  means  sir^ply  to  observe  the  action  of  nature 
to  follow  it,  or  to  utilize  it  for  our  advantage,  when  i^^om 

Its  object,  then,  should  be  to  obtain  the  utmost 
the  soil,  by  keeping  it  always  covered  by  a growing  crop  of  tr®es , a , 
the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  to  remove  them  in  such  a manner  that^the 
smallest  possible  interruption  may  be  caused  to  the  product  ve 

^^'^Nowj'^he  natural  reproduction  of  the  forest,  when  the  trees  are  removed, 
is  the  corollary  of  the  above  considerations.  _ In  a natural  state,  rep 
duction  of  the  forest  is  effected  by  the  germination  of  the  seed  whmh  ta 
from  the  trees  in  it,  whenever  the  necessary  air,  light,  and 
admitted  to  tL  ground  by  the  fall  of  any  tree  either  from  accM^^^^^ 
aee-  the  work  being  carried  out  gradually,  and  the  soil  never  being 
exposed  ever  any  large  area  at  once.  For  the  young  seedlings  which  sprin 
u^would  wither  and  perish  at  once,  unless  they  were  "hadeL 

So  in  forest  operations,  when  the  time  has  come  for  tb« jemojl  ot  the 
timber,  on  no  account  should  the  ground  be  anywhere  cleared  of  trees  at 
on-e  • but  a commencement  should  be  made  by  felling  a tree  heie  and 
the“re,  and  so  breaking  the  thick  cover  of  the  forest,  to  allow  "ufficierit  air 
and  light  to  reach  the  ground,  and  so  cause  the  seed  which  has  talien  to 
SiSte  In  this  way,  about  one-fifth  of  the  mature  trees  should  be 
removed  every  five  or  six  years,  never  breaking  the  cover  b^makm  large 
gaps  in  it,  but  taking  a tree  here  and  there,  and  always  leaving  the  finest 
f^most  vigorous  toees  till  the  last;  so  that  in  about  thirty  yea^rs  the 
whole  of  the  old  trees  will  be  cleared  off,  and  a new  forest  established  in 
their  place.  Thus  the  seeding  of  the  forest  will  be  effected  by  the 
of  the  finest  trees,  which  wiU  be  themselves  all  the 
and  thus  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  will  f 
possible  amount.  A short  calculation  will  tWek 

lirth,  which  makes  a ring  of  wood  of  only  one-eighth  of  an  in  thick 

ness  adds  to  its  bulk  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  one  cubic  toot  ot 
timlier  annually  for  every  ten  feet  of  the  length  thirt^ears 

words,  such  a tree,  if  its  stem  be  thirty  feet  M 

have  increased  in  bulk  by  at  least  100  cubic 
same  time,  during  these  thirty  years,  the  young  trees 

up  will  become  perfectly  hardy,  and  capable  of  supporting  svstem 

of  the  summer  heat  and  winter  frost.  Nothing,  then,  is  lost  by  the  system 
of  natural  reproduction,  as  must  be  the  case  when  a forest  is 
Wanted  for  not  only  in  the  latter  case  is  there  a depadation  of  soi 
from  exposure,  but  als!  a dead  loss  in  the  production  ot  woody  material 
Lrino'  the  whole  time  that  both  the  old  crop  and  the  young  can  remain  on 

reproduction  of 

the  forest  that  we^  ought  to  study  the  action  of  nature.  It  is  equa,lly 
necessary’that  we  should  do  so  in  the  felling  for  improving  the 
crov  or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  thinnings.  To  understand  this,  let 
us  glance  at  the  constitution  of  a high  timber  forest, 
that  is  to  say,  a forest,  whatever  be  its  age.  springing 

push  themselves  upwards,  seeking  the  light  of  the  sun, 

JiSd  theh  tollheio-ht;  but  from  that  time  till  they  arrive  at  maturity 

they  go  on  always  augmenting  the  diameter  of  } troerof 

time  decreasing  in  number;  so  wo  may  calculate  that,  if  1,60U  t 

wh^  So  Wslr!^  wl^n  they  have 

their  tops;  b.r  it  is  in  this  stage  l ull  Urn it'fo.i'he,! 

:;::it  ihffim  d R ;;  necZm^'thnl:  Um  t-os!:^.ou.,l  grow  as 
Wether.  Later  on,  when  the  trees  l.ave  taken  a,  V'®’'®,  ‘ 

can  assist  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  save  much  valuable  1 loduci,  .y 
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judicious  thinniiif's,  wliicli  should  bo  anaiiwod  so  as  to  pass  throuifh  Iho 
whole  forest  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  liftoen  years,  so  t hat  tho  whole  area 
may  bo  operated  on  in  turn.  In  oxeentinfj  these,  tho  most  <lclicato  of  all 
forest  oiierations,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  their  object  is  to  give 
room  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  and  not  to  their  stems;  for  tho  stems  will 
never  be  too  closo  together  as  long  as  tho  heads  have  room  properly  to 
develop  themselves.  The  details,  however,  which  govern  tho  operation  of 
thinning  differ,  for  almost  every  species  of  tree  operated  on,  and  to  touch 
on  them  would  be  to  enter  upon  a whole  course  of  lectures  on  forestry.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  hero  that  in  every  case  tho  favouring  of  tho  most 
promising  trees,  and  tho  removal  of  tho  weaker  ones,  together  with  tho 
preservation  of  continuous  shade  to  tho  surface  of  tho  ground,  while  all  tho 
trees  have  sufficient  room  to  grow,  should  bo  tho  object  aimed  at. 

Tho  second  point  to  bo  considered  is  tho  administration  of  forests  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to  tho  revenue  to  bo  derived 
from  them. 

Now,  tho  basis  on  which  all  sound  forest  management  depends  is  the 
revenue  which  any  forest  can  bo  made  to  pay — that  is  to  say,  the  income 
which  it  will  produce  in  proportion  to  tho  volume  of  the  standing  trees  ; or, 
in  other  words,  its  capitalized  value.  This  principle  has  been  accepted  as 
the  base  of  tho  science  equally  in  the  French  as  in  the  Gei-man  schools, 
which,  differing  considerably  as  they  do  in  tho  details  of  forest  treatment, 
both  start  from  this  same  point.  To  this  end  a forest  should  be  considered 
as  so  much  capital,  represented  by  so  many  cubic  feet  of  wood ; while  the 
amount  of  wood  produced  each  year  by  its  growth  represents  the  interest 
thereon,  and  in  fact  is  the  revenue  of  the  forest.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
possible  to  cut  and  remove  every  year  a quantity  of  timber  equal  to  this 
annual  increase  of  wood  without  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  standing 
crop.  The  quantity  that  can  bo  so  removed  is  the  proper  yield  of  the  forest 
— that  is  to  say,  the  continuous  yield ; and  French  foresters  have  called  it 
“ tho  possibility  ” — or  possible  annual  yield — of  the  forest. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  a period  of  150  years  will  be  required  for  the 
youngest  trees  in  a forest  to  arrive  at  maturity,  it  is  evident  that  the  150th 
portion  of  it  might  be  felled  every  year,  and  that  the  increase  of  timber  in 
the  rest  of  the  forest  would  equal  the  volume  taken  away.  But,  as  we 
cannot  apply  such  a plan  in  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  re- 
production of  a high  timber  forest,  we  arrive  at  the  possible  annual  yield 
in  another  way. 

1st.  In  order  that  we  may  have  to  deal  only  with  areas  ot  a workable 
size,  the  forest  is  divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  large  blocks,  or  divisions, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  2,500  or  3,000  acres  each,  and  arranged 
generally  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  roads,  rivers,  or  other  means  of 
transport  for  the  timber.  Each  of  these  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with 
as  a separate  forest  by  itself ; and  to  each  a period  is  assigned,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  present  crop  of  trees  will  be  removed,  and  the  youngest  now 
on  the  ground  will  have  come  to  maturity.  This  will  be  about  200  years  for 
oaks,  120  to  150  for  beeches  and  Scotch  firs,  and  so  on.  These  divisions  are 
again  subdivided  into  (usually)  four  or  five  working  subdivisions,  or  com- 
partments, to  each  of  which  a sub-period  of  thirty  years  or  thereabouts  is 
assigned  as  being  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  all  the  old  trees  in  it,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  new  crop.  There  must  be,  then,  as  many  sub-periods 
in  the  number  of  years  assigned  for  the  complete  working  out  of  the  forest 
as  there  are  sub-divisions  in  the  whole  forest.  We  take  whichever  of  these 
sub-divisions  contains  the  greatest  number  of  mature  trees,  and  assign  to  it 
the  first  sub-period  of  30  years,  calling  it  No.  1.  We  count  and  measure 
the  trees  m it  (neglecting  all,  if  there  be  any,  of  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter),  and  ascertain  the  total  volume  of  timber  they  contain.  This, 
divided  by  30,  or  whatever  is  the  number,  the  number  of  years  in  the  sub- 
period will  give,  as  is  evident,  an  amount  or  volume  of  timber  somewhat 
short  of  the  possible  annual  yield,  but  near  enough  to  it  for  all  practical 
purposes ; it  remains  then  only  to  remove,  each  year,  from  this  compart- 
ment the  quota  of  timber  indicated  above,  following,  in  doing  so,  the  method 
for  the  reproduction  of  forests  explained  just  above — that  is,  we  should  re- 
move one-fifth  of  the  trees  from  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  subdivision 
each  year,  or  thereabouts  ; taking  care  not  to  exceed  the  volume  indicated 
as  the  possible  annual  crop.* 

The  other  sub-divisions  or  counterparts  will  be  numbered  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and 
to  each  of  them  a sub-period  will  be  assigned  in  succession.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  necessary  thinnings  and  the  removal  of  trees  that  would  other- 
wise perish  must  be  carried  on  continually  during  the  first  sub-period  in  aU 
the  other  sub-divisions,  so  as  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  at  regular  inter- 
vals, not  exceeding  15  years  each.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period. 
No.  1 will  contain  a young  crop  of  trees,  from  one  to  30  years  old;  and 
then  No.  2 will  be  taken  in  hand ; and  after  No.  2,  then  No.  3,  and  so  on 
until,  in  the  fuU  period,  the  whole  forest  will  have  been  renewed  without 
the  ground  having  been  once  entirely  cleared  of  trees.  Anyone  visitino- 
Baden  Baden  will  do  well  to  explore  the  forests  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
the  Oos  and  the  Murg,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  furnish  a 
splendid  example  of  the  successful  working  of  forests  on  this  system. 
These  forests  are  easy  of  access,  being  on  the  high  road  to  Switzerland,' 
and  I mention  them  on  that  account.  As  examples  of  private  forests,  which 
have  been  admirably  managed  in  the  same  way,  I may  mention  those  of 
Prince  Furstenburg,  near  Eippoldsau,  to  the  east  of  Baden  Baden,  where 
there  are  some  excellently  constructed  and  most  ingenious  devices  for 
bringing  timber  down  the  mountain  torrents  to  points  from  which  it  may 
be  carted  away. 

But  besides  forests  which  spring  from  seed,  there  are  others  which  con- 
sist of  shoots  springing  from  the  stools  or  stumps  of  trees  which  have  been 
felled,  and  which  are  commonly  called  coppiced  forests.  In  many  cases 
these  give  very  good  returns  for  hop-poles,  mine-stays,  bark,  and  other  pur- 
poses for  which  large  timber  is  not  wanted.  Their  management  is  well 
understood,  and  the  only  points  on  which  suggestions  may  be  offered  are  : 

1st.  The  necessity  of  giving  sufficiently  long  intervals  between  each 
felling,  as  every  time  the  copse  is  cut  the  soil  suffers  from  exposure,  and 
its  fertilizing  power  is  wasted,  as  it  is  also  by  the  production,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  years  after  the  cutting,  of  a mass  of  useless  grass  and 
eaves  which  profit  nothing. 


2nd.  Thenocossily  of  using  slmrp  instnimentH  for  felling  and  cuUin<' 
the  wood  close  to  tho  ground,  leaving  the  stools  or  stumps  of  such  .a  foriu 
that  the  wet  may  run  oil  thorn.  'I'hoHO  procautions  are  necessary  for 
ensuing  healthy  re-shoots.  ^ 

■ cutting  of  the  copse,  if  possible,  in  the  early  spring  instead  of 

in  the  winter,  as  is  usually  tho  case.  If  tho  work  is  done  just  before  the 
sap  begins  to  move,  the  shoots  are  made  at  once,  before  wet  and  rot  have 
rmpossTblo  ° rondrod  the  production  of  healthy,  vigorous  shoots 

It  may  bo  added  that  tho  more  standard  trees  that  are  reserved  in  a 
coppiced  forest  tho  greater  will  bo  its  value;  and  there  is  nothing  to  pro 
vent  their  fiourishing  over  tho  lower  growth,  which  serves  to  keep  up  their 
heads,  and  give  them  a clean  stem. 

Now,  what  is  tho  practical  application  of  all  this  ? We  have  in  Scotland 
about  800,000  acres  of  forest  which  have  been  planted  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  for  few  of  them  exceed  that  age.  Besides  these,  there  are 
a small  remnant  of  the  old  natural  forests  in  Strathspey.  In  England 
we  have  belonging  to  the  Crown  about  50,000  acres  of  forest,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  been  planted  within  the  last  hundred  years  also 
with  some  remnants  of  the  old  natural  forest,  chiefly  in  the  New  Forest’ 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirable  work  done  by  the 
able  men  who  have  created  these  forests  at  Scone,  Blair  Athole,  Dunkeld, 
in  Strathspey,  on  the  Findhorn,  and  at  Beuly,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  English  Crown  Forests.  In  our  colonies,  including  India, 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land,  some  of  which  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  so  that  Great  Britain  is  perhaps  the  country  most  richly 
endowed  in  forest  wealth  of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Every  one,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  elsewhere,  is  interested  that  all  this  great 
forest  wealth  should  net  be  wasted  or  frittered  away  by  a single  generation 
of  men.  But,  nevertheless,  what  is  the  future  of  all  the  forests  ? I have 
visited  many  of  them,  and  scarcely  anywhere  did  I see  any  of  that  young 
growth  which  are  the  links  uniting  the  forest  now  on  the  ground  with  that 
of  the  future.  Can  any  one  say,  then,  that  the  future  of  these  forests  is 
assured  ? _ As  at  present  they  exist,  one  of  two  conditions  must  befall 
them.  Either  they  will  be  cut  down  and  the  timber  sold,  or  they  will  in 
due  course  perish  naturaly  and  disappear  of  themselves.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  for  when  once  a forest  disappears  it  can 
only  be  replaced  at  a great  expense  of  time  and  money. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I am  here  to  advocate  the  establishment — be  it 
on  the  smallest  scale  even  to  commence  with— of  some  system  of  national 
instruction  in  scientific  forestry.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  entirely  depen- 
dent on  Continental  schools  for  this  training,  and  at  the  present  moment 
we  have  officers  of  the  French  forest  service,  who  have  been  lent  to  the 
British  Government,  at  the  head  of  the  forest  administrations  both  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Cyprus.  It  seems,  then,  time  that  some  stir 
should  be  made  to  help  ourselves  in  this  matter.  It  would,  perhaps,  suffice 
at  first  to  establish  a course  of  lectures  on  forestry  at  one  of  oar  public 
educational  establishments,  at  which  young  men  desirous  of  following  a 
forest  career  might  attend  ; provision  being  made  for  their  instruction  in 
practical  work,  if  possible,  in  our  own  Crown  forests,  but  otherwise  in  some 
of  the  State  forests  on  the  Continent.  It  might  be  hoped  that  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Governments  would  as  an  encouragement  place  some  appoint- 
ments in  their  forest  services  at  the  disposal  of  young  men  so  educated. 

As  a proof  of  what  has  been  already  effected  in  India  by  the  forest 
officers  educated  in  the  Continental  schools,  I may  mention  that  in  that 
country  there  are  at  the  present  date  9,820,000  acres  of  reserved  forests,  the 
whole  of  which  are  managed  generally  on  the  principles  above  detailed, 
and  2,493,000  of  which  are  protected  from  fire,  as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing,  and  consequently,  are  now  in  a condition  to  reproduce  themselves 
under  the  natural  system  ; and  as,  perhaps,  the  most  convincing  proof, 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  of  the  value  of  the  system,  I may  add  that 
the  forest  revenue  of  India,  which  in  1870  was  only  £357,000,  with  a net 
revenue  of  £52,000,  in  1880  reached  £545,000,  with  a net  revenue  of 
£215,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  revenue  had  increased  56  per  cent.,  while  the 
charges  had  only  increased  8 per  cent. 

In  South  Australia  a serious  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  also.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1873  the  sum  of  £2  per  acre  is  paid  to 
landowners,  in  certain  districts  of  the  colony,  to  form  plantations  of  trees. 
In  1875,  a Forest  Board  was  constituted,  as  certain  districts  of  the  colony 
were  formally  defined  as  forest  reserves.  In  1878  a Forest  Act  was  passed, 
and  a conservator  of  forests  (Mr.  Brown)  was  appointed.  Last  year,  about 
a quarter  of  a million  trees  were  planted  out,  and  the  forest  revenue 
amounted  to  £6,517— of  which  £1,380  was  for  timber  sold— against  an  ex- 
penditure of  £6,200. 

If  then,  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments 
to  secure  the  future  of  their  forests,  can  nothing  be  accomplished  at  the 
head-quarters  ot  the  Empire  ? This  is  the  question  now  before  us,  and  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  answered,  by  instituting  a course  of  instruction  which 
may  eventually  develop  into  a forest  school  for  Great  Britain. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Aee  Toads  Poisonous  ? — After  recounting  instances  of  toads  taken 
inwardly  without  any  evil  effects.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Animated  Nature  (vol. 
vii.,  p.  100),  proceeds  thus  : — “ From  all  this  it  will  appear  with  what  in- 
justice this  animal  has  hitherto  been  treated.  It  has  undergone  every 
reproach ; and  mankind  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  enemy  a 
creature  that  destroys  that  insect  tribe  which  are  their  real  invaders.  We 
are  to  treat  therefore  as  fables  those  accounts  that  represent  the  toad  as 
possessed  of  poison  to  kill  at  a distance  ; of  its  ejecting  its  venom,  which 
burns  wherever  it  touches ; of  its  infecting  those  vegetables  near  which  it 
resides ; of  its  excessive  fondness  for  sage,  which  it  renders  poisonous  by 
its  approach  ; these,  and  a hundred  others  of  the  same  kind,  probably  took 
rise  from  an  antipathy  which  some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
harmless,  defenceless  creature,  torpid  and  unvenomous,  and  seeking  the  darkest 
retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  of  its  nature,  but  the  multitude  of  its 
enemies.” 


* Trees  cannot  be  made  to  prow  spontaneously  in  a forest,  as  wo  can  place 
the  men  on  the  squares  of  a chess-board.  The  distribution  of  the  fellings  must 
therefore,  really  depend  on  numerous  cultural  exigencies  which  develop  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  which  time  will  not  admit  your  noticing  here. 
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THE  BLUE-ELOWEEED  TROP7EOLUM. 

[Tropoaohm  azureum.) 

Curious  notions  pi’cvail  as  to  the  possihility  of  finding  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  flowers  on  plants  of  the  same  genus,  but  the  truth  is  that  Nature 
observes  no  strict  rules  in  these  matters.  As  regards  blue  flowers, 
they  are  few  and  far  between  in  this  world,  and  the  evolutionists 
profess  to  know  the  reason  why.  But  they  appear  as  close  akin  to 
flowers  of  all  other  colours,  as  in  Leschenaultia,  Tropicolum,  Primula, 
and  others.  It  is  true,  however,  that  where  yellows  and  reds  pre- 
dominate  wo  do  not  often  see  shades  of  true  blue.  The  blue  dahlia 
and  the  blue  rose  are  both  wanting.  Many  genera  are  severely  re- 
stricted in  range  of  colour,  as,  for  example.  Campanulas  are  mostly 
blue  and  white.  Acacias  arc  mostly  yellow,  Narcissi  are  yellow  and 
white,  and  Gentians  are  renowned  for  their  shades  of  blue,  although 
amongst  many  there  arc  a few  examples  of  yellow  and  white. 


requires  careful  culture ; but  wherever  the  beautiful  2'.  tricolorum  is 
well  grown  this  beauty  will  be  found  to  give  no  special  trouble.  To 
be  dry  at  any  time  when  growing  is  prejudicial  to  its  beauty,  but  an 
excess  of  moisture  at  any  time  will  be  not  loss  injurious.  An  airy 
greenhouse  will  be  better  for  the  plant  than  a warm,  close  structure ; 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  considered  a warm  greenhouse  plant,  and  one 
that  should  never  bo  put  out  of  sight,  or  even  out  of  reach.  The 
flowers  open  a rich  violet  colour,  shading  to  blush  white  in  the  centre, 
but  they  change  afterwards  to  a beautiful  soft  blue,  like  that  of  Eutoca 
viscida.  It  is  figured  in  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  ix.  247. 


THE  WHITE  CRINUM  OF  SOCOTRA. 

{Crinum  Balfouri.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  crinum  known,  and  at  the 
present  time  a plant  of  much  interest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  many  acqui- 


TROPiEOLUM  AZUREUM. 


The  blue  tropnoolura  was  introduced  in  the  year  1842  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  who  found  it 
near  Valparaiso,  at  a place  called  Cuesta  Dormeda. 

It  hnd  been  much  talked  of  previously,  and  yet,  although  its  first 
flowering  in  tliis  country  was  regarded  as  an  interesting  event,  the 
plant  is  at  this  time  a rarity,  so  unusual  is  it  to  meet  with  an  example 
of  it  in  any  private  garden.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  we  saw  a 
beautiful  specimen  in  one  of  the  pehu-gonium  hotises  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  have  endeavoured  to  represent  \ 
it  trutlifiilly  in  the  engraving  that  accompanies  this  notice,  hoping  it 
may  attract  the  attention  of  amateurs  who  have  not  yet  vowed  to  live 
on  bedding  plants  alone. 

The  plant  is  of  delicate  habit,  having  slendei'  stems  and  leaves 
divided  into  narrow  segments,  and  its  llowei’s  appear  as  if  suspended 
by  hairs  to  the  supports  that  are  ro(]uired  to  give  stability.  It 


sitions  of  Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour  in  his  recent  botanical  explorations  in  the 
island  of  Socotra.  It  is  necessarily  a tender  plant,  and  will  ordinarily 
require  the  heat  of  the  stove,  although  under  some  circumstances  it 
may  be  treated  as  a warm  greenhouse  plant.  The  growth  is  free 
but  neat,  both  bulb  and  leaves  being  smaller  than  the  customary 
crinum  type.  The  flowers  arc  white,  very  fragrant,  the  sopnents 
narrow  and  liguhitc,  the  umbel,  comprising  about  a dozen  of  them, 
borne  on  a stout  stem  one  to  two  feet  high.  In  the  notice  of  the 
plant  in  B.  M.,  6,570,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  says  “Its  nearest  alliaiiee  is 
with  two  1 linialayan  species,  C.  amcennm  and  lotiyijoli  lua  of  Roxburgh  ; 
but  all  the  three  sub-genera  of  crinum,  tUonwlrr,  I latiiaslcr,  ami 
Codonocrimim,  are  represented  in  each  of  the  throe  tropical  coiiiitnes, 
and  also  in  Australia.” 
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BEDDING  AND  DOMDONE  DAHLIAS. 

JuDtciousi.Y  iUTiingcil,  the  poiupono  and  bedding  dahlias  contri- 
bute in  no  small  degree  to  the  attractions  of  the  flower  garden,  and 
in  many  instances  their  cultivation  may  bo  extended  with  considerable 
advantage.  To  discuss  the  relative  values  of  the  two  classes  is  not 
necessary ; both  have  thoir  merits,  and  should  have  a place  in  the 
same  garden.  The  pompono  varieties,  which  attain  a height  of  about 
four  feet,  and  produce  their  neat  little  flowers  in  groat  profusion,  are 
admirably  suited  for  the  back  rows  of  the  mixed  border  and  furnish- 
ing flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  The  bedding  varieties,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  from  their  dwarf  growth  and  freedom  of  llowering, 
well  adapted  for  beds 
and  for  the  formation  of 
distinct  groups  along 
the  front  of  - spacious 
borders.  They  also  make 
effective  lines  in  borders 
when  care  is  taken  to 
select  the  colours  with 
judgment ; but  they  are 
decidedly  more  attractive 
when  arranged  in  bold 
groups  at  suitable  inter- 
vals. 

In  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  important  sec- 
tions, the  exercise  of  a 
small  amoimt  of  skill 
and  attention  will  ensure 
the  most  satisfactory 
results,  for  after  they 
are  established  in  their 
summer  quarters  making 
secure  with  stake  and 
bast  the  shoots  hkely  to 
be  injured  by  the  wind 
is  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  most  impor- 
tant points  are  the  pro- 
duction of  strong  plants, 
the  selection  of  suitable 
positions  and  the  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the 
coloitrs.  Sufficient  in  a 
general  way  has  perhaps 
been  said  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of 
putting  out  strong  plants 
of  dahlias,  and  now  there 
is  no  occasion  to  do  more 
than  state  that  it  is 
especially  important  to 
have  the  plants  strong 
enough  to  make  a vigo- 
rous gi’owth  from  the 
first  and  begin  to  produce 
their  flowers  within  a 
very  short  period  of  their 
being  put  out.  Our 
summers  are  not  so  long 
that  we  can  afford  to  have 
the  beds  and  borders 
occupied  with  plants  that 
do  not  contribute  their 
share  to  the  attractions 
of  the  garden  until  five 
or  six  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Plants  well  established 
in  five  or  six  inch  pots 
are  decidedly  the  best, 
and  every  practicable 
effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  them.  They  of 
course  require  more  space 
than  small  examples  in 
sixties,  and  some  addi- 
tional labour  is  neces- 
sary, but  no  trouble 
should  be  considered  too. 
great,  and  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  limit  the  number 
than  to  have  a large 
stock  of  plants  that  are 
small  and  weakly.  A rich 
soil  is  not  necessary,  as  a moderate  growth  and  a plentiful  production 
of  flowers  of  average  quality  are  more  to  be  desired  than  robustness 
and  a few  blooms  of  extra  large  size.  The  soil  ought  to  be  in  fairly 
good  condition,  and  beds  and  borders  that  are  in  an  exhausted  state 
should  have  a moderate  dressing  of  manure  when  undergoing  the 
necessary  preparation.  The  positions  in  the  flower  garden  selected 
for  the  dahlias  should  as  far  as  possible  be  open  without  being  unduly 
exposed,  so  that  they  will  enjoy  the  sunshine  without  being  injured  by 
the  rough  westerly  winds  in  the  autumn.  Borders  filled  with  the 
roots  of  trees  or  much  shaded  are  the  least  to  be  desired,  as  in  these  the 


I growth  is  invarial)]y  so  weak  and  long-jointed  tliat  tlic  plentiful  pro- 
duction of  flowers  is  quite  out  of  tlic  question.  A moderate  amount 
of  shade  will  not  do  much  barm,  and  there  are  but  few  gardens  in 
which  positions  in  every  way  suitable  for  dahlias  cannot  be  found. 

About  the  third  week  of  May  is  a good  time  for  planting  dahlias 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  if  they  are  strong  and  well 
hardened  there  is  not  mucli  danger  of  the  moming  frosts  being  severe 
enough  to  do  them  any  material  injury.  But  the  cidtivator  will  of 
course  l)e  guided  by  the  district  and  the  weather,  and  if  the  district  is 
much  subject  to  spring  frosts  or  the  weather  cold  the  planting  should 
l)e  delayed  for  a week  or  ten  days.  In  arranging  them  in  beds  they 
should  be  put  about  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  if  several  colours  arc 

planted  in  one  bed  due 
care  must  be  taken  to 
equally  distribute  them. 
The  dwarf  bedding  kinds 
may  be  allowed  to  grow 
erect,  but  the  pompones 
should  be  pegged  down, 
as  they  harmonize  better 
with  the  other  bedders, 
are  more  effective,  and 
the  labour  and  expense 
incidental  to  the  em- 
ployment of  sticks  are 
avoided.  To  admit  of 
their  being  more  readily 
pegged  down,  they  should 
be  planted  aslant  and  all 
lean  the  same  way.  They 
ought,  indeed,  to  be 
planted  in  as  horizontal 
a position  as  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  grow  freely 
have  a stout  peg  to  hold 
them  down.  As  the  main 
shoots  and  the  lateral 
branches  progress  they 
must  be  pegged  down, 
and  in  every  case  the 
pegging  ought  to  be 
done  before  the  shoots 
have  had  time  to  make 
much  growth  in  an  up- 
right direction.  The 
pegging  should  be  con- 
tmued  until  the  surface 
is  covered,  and  then  the 
growth  can  be  allowed  to 
extend  naturally,  and 
the  result  will  be  beds 
of  the  most  pleasing 
and  effective  description. 
Beds  of  the  dwarf  sorts 
may  have  the  outer  row 
of  plants  pegged  down, 
as  when  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  more  naturally 
without  an  enclosing 
band  of  some  dwarf- 
growing subjects  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem 
is  too  promiaent,  and 
they  present  an  appear- 
ance * not  altogethei’ 
pleasant.  A striking 
effect  may  be  produced 
by  enclosing  a bed  of 
rose,  purple,  or  maroon 
varieties  with  an  outer 
row  of  a good  white  kind 
pegged  down,  and  a bed 
of  a crimson  or  scarlet 
variety  with  one  bearing 
yellow  flowers,  also  peg- 
ged down. 

The  most  important 
matter  of  all  is  perhaps 
the  selection  of  varieties, 
and  as  many  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  past 
two  or  three  years, 
more  especially  in  the  pompone  class,  cultivators  should  be  careful 
to  include  some  at  least  of  the  recently-introduced  varieties  in 
their  collections.  The  following  pompones  would  form  a most 
excellent  collection,  as  the  varieties  represent  all  the  most  dis- 
tinct colours  and  include  several  of  the  beautiful  flowers  received 
from  Germany  in  the  two  past  seasons : — Adonis,  a very  dwarf 
variety,  the  flowers  rosy  carmine  on  a blush-coloured  ground ; 
Bijou,  pale  lilac  edged  with  lake,  very  pleasing ; Burning  Coal,  golden 
yellow  tipped  with  scarlet,  very  effective  in  colouring ; Carl  Mendel, 
brilliant  crimson,  flowers  beautifully  foi-med  ; Comtesse  Von  Sternberg, 
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yellow  tipped  wliite,  dwavf  and  free;  Dove,  white  delicately  tipped 
lilac,  llowers  perfect  in  form  and  invaluable  for  cutting  ; F.  A.  Zachman 
is  in'  tlie  same  style  of  colouring  and  desirable  in  largo  collections  ; Dr. 
Ra  mil,  orange-red,  a miniature  llowcr  of  a brilliant  shade  of  colour,  and 
very  useful  in  a cut  state  ; Dr.  Sckeivebes,  bright  scarlet,  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  the  border ; Fraulivn  E.  Richter,  pure  white  tipped 
with  rosy  purple,  a beautiful  flower  in  colour  and  form ; Frau  Fro- 
fessor  King,  light  rose,  a charming  variety,  probably  the  best  of  its 
colour;  German,  Faroitrife,  bright  lake  tipped  white;  Grass  an  Wien, 
bright  buff,  a distinct  and  fairly  effective  shade  of  colour ; Lady 
Blanch,  a small  pure  white  flower  of  the  most  pcidect  form,  and  simply 
invaluable  for  cutting ; Lilacina,  delicate  lilac,  free  and  useful  Little 
Reality,  crimson  tipped  white,  very  attractive  ; Louis  Rodani,  deep 
lilac,  the  best  of  its  particular  line  ; Mdlle.  Valentine  Fancourt,  a dis- 
tinct flower,  stidped  purple  and  white  ; North  Light,  bright  scarlet, 
the  finest  of  the  scarlet  pompones ; Prince  of  Lillignitians,  dark 
maroon,  a charming  little  dark  flower ; Professor  Bergeat,  rose- 
crimson,  distinct  and  very  attractive ; Rosetta,  light  purple ; White 
Aster,  a pretty  little  white  fringed  flower,  and  Wilhelm  Eitsche,  red 
tipped  with  white,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  tipped  flowers. 

Of  the  numerous  bedding  varieties  the  following  are  unquestionably 
the  best  in  their  respective  colours : — Crimson  Gem,  bright  rich  crim- 
son ; Faust,  deep  maroon ; George  Thomson,  bright  yellow,  the  best  of 
its  colour,  and  very  effective ; Marguerite  Bruant,  pure  white,  a fine 
free-flowering  variety,  surpassing  Alba  floribunda  and  other  of  the 
white  bedding  dahlias ; Royal  Purple,  deep  purple,  as  indicated  by  its 
name;  Rising  Sun,  brilliant  scarlet;  Yellow  Pef,  golden  yellow,  and 
Zelinda,  crimson-purple.  The  foregoing  range  from  one  and  a half 
feet  in  height,  much  depending  upon  the  soil  and  season. 

An  Old  Dahlia  Fancike. 


SHOET  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  The  Vicae’s  G-abdenee. 

The  flower  garden  will  now  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
amateur,  and  a few  suggestions  on  the  following  matters  will  probably 
be  useful  to  many  owners  of  small  gardens 

Abhtilons  as  Bedding  Plants. 

Knowing  how  effective  the  dwarf-growing  abutilons  are  in  the 
flower  garden,  I should  like  to  see  them  grown  more  extensively  in  the 
beds  and  borders.  Handsome  in  foliage,  they  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive when  in  bloom,  whether  grown  singly  in  the  mixed  borders  or  in 
masses  in  beds.  All  the  varieties  mentioned  already  as  specially 
adapted  for  the  conservatory  are  equally  well  suited  for  the  flower  beds. 
But  if  they  are  too  expensive,  Darwini  majus,  Darwini  robustum, 
Vesuvius,  Fleur  d’Or,  Orange  Perfection,  and  Boule  de  Neige  may 
be  selected.  Their  effectiveness  when  grown  in  beds  will  be  much 
enhanced  by  an  edging  of  one  of  the  golden-leaved  varieties,  the  com- 
paratively cheap  A.  Thompson!  being  still  one  of  the  best.  An 
ordinary  soil  will  suit  abutilons,  and  the  only  attention  necessary 
will  be  to  supply  them  with  water  when  first  put  out,  and  to  nip  out 
the  growing  point  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  new  growth,  to 
encourage  the  production  of  side  shoots.  They  should  be  put  out 
about  twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  If  a warm  greenhouse  is 
available  a few  of  the  most  compact  and  thrifty  examples  may  be  lifted 
in  September  and  put  in  pots  for  winter  flowering.  When  lifted  and 
potted  in  a careful  manner,  and  placed  where  they  can  enjoy  a 
temperature  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.,  they  will  bloom  freely 
throughout  the  winter.  They  can  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  they  must  have  more  warmth  than  that  structure  affords  when 
wanted  in  bloom.  The  slender-growing  A.  vexillarium  variegatum 
makes  a charming  marginal  band  to  beds  filled  with  dwarf-growing 
subjects  and  affords  a pleasing  variety. 

Lifting  Spring-flowering  Plants. 

The  spring-flowering  plants  that  are  to  be  kept  through  the 
summer,  such  as  the  daisies,  primroses,  candytufts,  and  pansies, 
should  be  handled  with  care,  and  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  the 
ground  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  amateurs  lift 
the  spring-flowering  plants  and  place  them  in  a shady  position,  where 
they  can  remain  until  the  beds  have  been  refilled,  instead  of  replanting 
them  at  once.  Nearly  all  the  subjects  employed  for  the  decoration  of 
the  flower  garden  during  the  spring  require  a rather  shady  position  in 
the  summer,  more  especially  the  daisies,  primroses,  polyanthuses,  and 
pansies,  and  their  near  allies,  the  violas.  The  candytufts  and  alyssums 
are  best  in  a sunny  position,  provided  the  precaution  is  taken  to  supply 
them  liberally  with  water  until  they  show  signs  of  having  liecome  estab- 
lished. They  should  all  be  lifted  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  the  polyan- 
thuses, primroses,  and  daisies  bo  broken  up  into  clumps  of  moderate  size, 
and  be  planted  a few  inches  apart  in  rows  with  a foot  space  between 
them.  The  pansies  and  violas  may  bo  laid  in  trenches  the  same  distance 
apart,  without  being  divided  or  undergoing  any  preparation,  and  have  the 
soil  pressed  closely  about  tlie  roots.  The  plants  so  disposed  of  are 
required  simplyfor  furnishing  cuttingsfor  rnising  a stock  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  Young  plants  arc  so  decidedly  sujjerior  to  old  exainjiles  that 
a new  stock  should  be  raised  annually  ; and  thoi’e  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  striking  the  cuttings  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
they  can  be  had,  and  when  struck  planting  them  out  in  nursery  beds 
to  strengthen.  Young  shoots  pushing  up  from  tlie  base  are  the  Imst 
for  propagating  purposes,  and  .a,  cold  int  or  a haiidlight  the  most 
suitahle  place  for  the  cuttings  until  they  arc  struck.  Should  it  bo 
intended  to  use  the  plants  a.  second  time,  ti ini  them  up  moderately, 
divide  those  of  a large  size,  and  plant  about  four  inches  apart.  The 
alyssum  and  evergreen  candytufts  should  have  a slight  pruning  before 
they  are  replanted  to  keep  them  coinpaet.  Arabis  and  aubrictias 


ought  to  be  broken  up  moderately,  and  have  a portion  of  the  roots 
cut  away,  for  when  planted  as  lifted  from  the  beds  the  plants  are  so 
ungainly  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  give  the  beds 
a neat  appearance.  The  whole  of  the  plants  mentioned  should  be  well 
watered  in  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  leaf-mould,  cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse,  or  short  grass  should  be  spread  over  the  space  between 
the  rows  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a cool  and  moist  state.  Tulips  ought 
to  remain  in  the  beds  as  late  in  the  month  as  practicable,  and  then  be 
transplanted  to  a sunny  border  to  ripen. 

Tobacco  Plants  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

Most  of  the  forms  of  the  tobacco  plant  are  very  effective  in  the 
mixed  border  when  judiciously  arranged  towards  the  back  with  the 
dahlias,  double  sunflowers,  abutilons,  prince’s  feather,  and  other  things 
of  tall  growth.  To  raise  a stock  is  very  easy,  as  the  seed,  which  is  very 
cheap,  germinates  quickly,  and  the  plants  grow  rapidly.  It  is  now, 
however,  too  late  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  tobaccos,  and  the  object  of 
this  note  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  amateur  to  the  beautiful  but 
little-known  Nicotiana  affinis  and  N.  sauveolens,  which  produce  long 
tubular  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  very  sweet  scented.  The  best 
of  the  two  is  perhaps  the  first  mentioned,  which  has  flowers  between 
three  and  four  inches  in  length  and  about  two  inches  across  the  limb, 
and  in  appearance  are  not  unlike  a bouvardia  flower  ; they  are  waxy 
in  texture,  pure  white,  and  very  sweet,  particularly  in  the  evening. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  growth,  the  average  height  being  two  feet,  and 
blooms  most  abundantly  from  early  in  the  summer  until  the  frosts 
make  an  end  of  tender  vegetation  in  the  autumn.  Seed  may  be 
obtained  of  N.  affinis,  but  it  will  be  better  to  purchase  two  or  three 
plants. 

Planting  Roses  in  Spring. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  the  amateur  will  have  a most 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  beds  of  roses,  and  for 
making  additions  to  the  borders.  The  plants  must  be  obtained  in 
pots,  and  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  is  not  of  much  consequence 
strong  examples  well  established  in  five-inch  pots  should  be  pui’chased. 
With  reference  to  thejselection  of  varieties’,  I shall  not  do  more  than 
advise  the  purchase  of  the  strong- gro-wing  sorts,  and  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  on  their  own  roots.  When  a rose  bush  is  on  its  own  roots 
there  is  not  much  risk  of  losing  it,  for  when  cut  down  by  severe  frosts 
it  breaks  freely  on  the  return  of  spring,  and  in  a very  short  time  re- 
covers itself.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  down  suckers, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  on  the  brier  or  the  manetti,  and  one 
source  of  anxiety  is  avoided.  A six-inch  layer  of  maiden 
loam  and  the  same  quantity  of  manure  will  undoubtedly  be  promo- 
tive of  a vigorous  gi’owth,  but  when  roses  are  grown  for  garden 
decoration  such  extravagance  is  quite  unnecessary.  Again,  some 
writers  advise,  in  addition  to  the  incorporation  of  quantities  of  loam 
and  manure  with  the  soil,  the  spreading  of  four  or  five  inches  of  partly- 
decayed  manure  over  the  surface.  The  fact  that  manure  is  an  expen- 
sive commodity,  and  not  particularly  sightly  when  covering  the 
surface  of  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  is  quite  overlooked.  I shall 
recommend  a more  inexpensive  course  of  pi’oeedure.  The  beds  should 
receive  a moderate  dressing  of  manure — about  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  surface  to  a depth  of  three  inches — and  the  soil  be  dug  over  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  inches.  Prom  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  is  a good 
distance  at  which  to  put  the  roses  apart,  and  as  they  will  not  produce 
any  effect  the  first  season,  the  intervening  spaces  may  be  filled  with 
annuals  or  the  ordinary  bedders.  The  beds  must  not  be  filled  too 
full  of  the  supplementai-y  subjects,  or  they  will  crowd  up  the  rosea 
and  do  them  much  injury.  Established  roses  ought  to  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water  when  the  weather  is  diy,  for  it  is  more  important 
that  they  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  now  than  when  coming 
into  bloom.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  defer  the  use  of  the 
watering  1 ot  until  the  flowers  are  expanding.  The  time  I’oses  want 
plenty  of  moisture  is  when  they  are  making  new  growth. 


liffnitutt. 

♦ 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Bible  is  compounded  of  the  authorized  text,  with 
marginal  notes,  and  abundant  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  in 
colour.  We  are  not  favourably  impressed  with  it;  indeed,  to  give  two 
quarto  sheets  and  several  wood  engravings  and  a coloured  picture  for 
sevenpence  is  cutting  the  thing  too  fine.  To  be  satisfactory,  even  in  the 
commercial  sense  of  the  term,  the  price  should  be  just  double  what  is 
charged  for  it.  But  this  cheap  picture  Bible  will  no  doubt  have  its  uses, 
and  will  find  a home  whore  many  strange  books  go — “ in  the  country.” 

Canaries  and  Cage  Birds.  By  W.  A.  Blackston,  W.  Swatsland,  and 
Aua.  F.  Wiener.  (Cassell). — A comprehensive  work  on  eago  birds  has  long 
been  wanted,  for  although  Bechstein  has  treated  the  subject  fully  and  with 
the  hand  of  a master,  English  readers  can  only  command  an  abridged  and 
garbled  version  of  what  ho  has  written.  Messrs.  Cassell  have  secured  the 
aid  of  three  good  men  for  the  production  of  a good  book,  which,  perhaps,  is 
a trifle  too  cheap,  because  coloured  pictures  will  cost  money,  no  matter  how 
they  are  produced  or  who  is  responsible  for  their  production.  I’liis  work, 
published  at  sixpence  each  part,  is,  judged  as  a whole,  good,  and  the 
literary  portion  is  excellent.  But  wo  should  rather  eoo  it  published  at  a 
shilling  each  part,  to  allow  of  a more  liberal  expenditure  on  the  coloured 

^ The  Bible  Educator.  By  the  Very  lloverend  E.  II.  Pmimptre,  D.D. 

(Cassnll.) A now  edition  of  this  admirablo  work,  to  bo  completed  in  twenty- 

four  parts,  has  been  commenced  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  with  a view  to  provide 
correct  and  copious  information  on  biblical  antiquities,  and  the  plants, 
animals,  and  geography  of  the  Bible  for  tlie  homo  library.  The  first  part, 
just  issued,  is  freely  and  olTectively  illustrated,  and  suggests  that  when 
completed  the  book  will  bo  full  of  wholesome  attractions,  and  very  often  m 
use. 
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®Ijc  JJause,  ©avitn,  au&  ^auu  Jfanut. 

♦ 

THK  lUTTKll  CUP. 

It  must  havo  boon  lor  ono  ot  us,  iny  own, 

To  drink  this  oup  and  oat  this  bittor  broad. 

Had  not  my  toars  upon  thy  faoo  boon  shod, 

Thy  toars  had  droppod  on  inino  ; if  1 alono 
Hid  not  walk  now,  thy  spirit  would  havo  known 
My  lonolinoss,  and  did  iny  foot  not  tread 
This  woary  path  and  stoop,  thy  foot  had  blod 
For  mino,  aiul  thy  mouth  had  for  mino  mado  moan  ; 

And  so  it  oomforts  mo,  yoa,  not  in  vain. 

To  think  of  thy  otoruity  of  sloop. 

To  know  thino  oyos  aro  toarloss  though  mino  woop  : 

And  when  this  cup’s  last  bittornoss  I drain, 

Ono  thought  shall  still  its  primal  swootnoss  koop — 

Thou  hadst  tho  poaco  and  I tho  undying  pain. 

P.  B.  Marston. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Window  boxes  and  baskets  tor  suspending  in  balconies  must  within  the 
next  fortnight  bo  prepared  for  tho  summer.  The  plants  selected  for 
tilling  them  should  bo  well  able  to  withstand  tho  effects  of  occasional 
periods  of  drought,  for  with  tho  greatest  care  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  very  dry,  and  remaining  so  for  a short  time. 
The  pelargoniums  are  unquestionably  the  most  useful  subjects  for  boxes 
and  baskets  placed  in  sunny  positions,  the  zonals  for  the  main  furniture, 
and  the  ivy-leaved  varieties  for  trailing  over  the  sides.  Very  charming 
baskets  may  be  formed  with  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums,  provided  due  care 
is  taken  to  have  an  equal  proportion  of  light  and  dark  flowered  varieties. 
Zonals  for  window-boxes  should  be  moderately  vigorous  in  growth  and 
decidedly  neat  in  habit.  A moderately  rich  compost  is  necessary,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a mixture  formed  with  loam  three  parts  and 
well-rotted  manure  one  part.  If  there  is  any  dilHculty  in  obtaining 
manure  add  a small  proportion  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  in  preparing  the  com- 
post, and  apply  a light  top  dressing  of  it  about  once  a month  throughout 
the  summer  season. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  Gesneras  require  a moist  atmosphere 
with  a generous  temperature.  They  must  have  some  shade,  but  gesneras 
will  stand  the  full  sun  the  best.  Train  out  Achimenes  betimes,  and  give 
air  to  keep  the  growth  robust. 

Celery  trenches  ought  to  be  prepared  in  good  time,  and  not,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  be  deferred  until  the  plants  have  really  become  weak 
through  overcrowding.  In  a small  garden  it  is  never  advisable  to  have 
celery  very  forward,  for  the  simple  reason  that  trenches  cannot  be  made 
for  it  until  peas  come  off  and  other  early  crops  are  over.  The  less  check 
to  the  plant  the  better,  and  to  ensure  fine  celery  the  cultivator  must  be 
in  advance  of  events  rather  than  lag  behind  them.  Plenty  of  manure  must 
be  used  ; it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  fact,  to  employ  too  much,  and  liberality 
is  not  waste,  because  the  ground  will  be  in  capital  condition  for  the  next 
crop.  There  are  many  modes  of  planting  celery,  but  the  simplest  is  to  make 
the  trenches  four  feet  apart  and  a foot  and  a half  wide,  and  put  the  plants 
nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  according  to  the  sorts.  In  planting  take  off 
suckers  and  observe  if  any  of  the  leaves  arc  blistered,  and  if  they  are,  finish 
by  dusting  the  plantation  with  soot. 

Cucumbers  in  trenches  planted  out  at  once,  and  protected  with  hand 
glasses,  will  produce  better  crops  than  if  kept  in  pots  until  more  or  less 
weakened.  Make  the  trench  two  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep. 
Fill  it  twelve  inches  above  the  surface  with  hot  dung  that  has  been  twice 
turned,  or  a mixture  of  leaves,  straw,  and  grass  mowings.  Three  days 
afterwards  put  on  six  inches  of  soil,  and  leave  it  a couple  of  days,  then  put 
on  three  or  four  inches  more  soil,  and  plant.  They  will  then  have  a steady 
bottom  heat,  and  if  sheltered  for  a time  will  do  well. 

Forced  Fruits. — Give  air  freely  to  these,  or  they  will  lack  flavour  and 
colour.  Lay  in  wood  as  required,  and  thin  away  all  other  growths  to  obtain 
wood  worth  keeping,  instead  of  a forest  of  mere  spray. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  beet  for  a winter  supply.  Thin  beets  already 
up,  and  if  any  gaps  in  the  drills,  fill  up  by  transplanting  the  thinnings  in 
showery  weather.  Sow  Walcheren  Broccoli,  Collards,  Cauliflower,  Endive, 
Kidney  Beans,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  Spinach.  Plant  out  Marrows,  Eidge  Cucum- 
bers, Capsicums,  and  Tomatoes,  if  protection  can  be  afforded  ; also  Celery, 
and  anything  that  may  be  strong  enough  from  seed  beds  of  Cabbage  and 
Winter  Greens. 

Melons  in  fruit  to  have  less  water  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
Let  them  have  the  full  sun,  no  matter  how  it  may  roast  them  ; shut  up  early 
with  a good  heat,  and  syringe  the  leaves  at  the  same  time.  Those  lately 
planted  out  to  have  soil  added  to  the  hiUs  as  required,  and  linings  if  the 
heat  declines. 

Onions  for  pickling  should  now  be  sown  thickly  on  poor  ground.  The 
plants  are  not  to  be  thinned,  but  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  thick  as  pebbles 
on  the  seashore.  The  starving  system  produces  abundance  of  small  hand- 
some bulbs  that  ripen  early,  which  are  the  very  things  wanted  for  pickling. 
The  Paris  Silver-skin  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but  any  kind  of 
onion  will  serve  for  pickling,  except  the  red  sorts,  if  grown  as  here  advised. 

Orchard  House  Trees  are  now  swelling  their  fruit,  and  need  the  help 
of  liquid  manure  alternately  with  plain  water.  Stone  fruits  not  yet  be- 
ginning to  swell  should  be  kept  without  it  for  the  present.  Use  the  syringe 
feeely,  and  with  force,  to  wash  off  withered  blossoms  ; give  air  night  and 
day,  and  wherever  you  see  a curled  leaf  search  for  the  cause  of  it,  and  you 
wiU  find  grub  or  fly,  with  either  of  which  deal  promptly. 

Pelargoniums  that  are  well  furnished  with  flower  buds  may  be  aided 
by  weak  liquid  manure,  but  if  there  is  a rank  growth  and  little  show  of 
bloom  stimulants  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Give  air  abundantly  on 
fine  days. 

Spinach  will  run  to  seed  quickly  if  overcrowded.  Very  nice  gatherings 
for  the  table  may  be  made  by  thinning  the  rows  of  all  the  strong  plants 
and  leaving  the  weaker  for  a succession. 

Stove.— Sprinkle  water  frequently  upon  the  paths  to  keep  up  a moist 
atmosphere,  especially  where  begonias  and  other  soft-leaved  plants  are 


growing.  Oivo  orchids  plenty  of  water,  and  wherever  sunshine  can  bo 
admitted  without  positive  Iiarm  give  it  a welcome  as  a positive  good. 
Proiiagato  Clerodondrons,  Erythriiias,  Poinseltias,  Eupliorbias,  &c. 

Vines. — Whore  crops  aro  rijiening  raise  tho  temperature  to  a maximum 
of  90  deg.,  with  a minimum  of  65  deg.  Muscats  are  worth  nothing  in  a low 
temperature.  Stop  laterals,  remove  superfluous  shoots,  and  on  all  tho  wood 
loft,  whether  young  wood  or  bearing  shoots,  let  evdry  leaf  remain.  See 
that  all  vinos  are  suUiciently  moist  at  tho  root,  and  look  to  the  stock  of 
young  vines  intended  for  fruiting  in  jiots  next  season. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

On  tho  homo  farm  tares  are  of  special  importance,  as  they  are  of  great 
value  for  feeding  horses  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  when  a large  extent  of  meadow  laud  is  closed  for  hay. 
.The  heaviest  crops  arc  produced  on  strong  loams  ; but  under  a good  system 
of  culture  thoi’o  aro  few  soils  on  which  good  crops  may  not  be  obtained. 
Tares  are  rather  gross  feeders,  and  to  ensure  really  heavy  crops  a good 
dressing  of  manure  must  be  applied  and  the  soil  ploughed  to  a moderate 
depth.  Farmyard  manure  is  the  best,  but  in  erses  where  it  is  scarce  guano 
should  be  employed  instead  of  the  manure  from  the  farmyard,  or  for  sup- 
plementing it.  When  farmyard  manure  is  used  in  a fresh  state,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  tons  per  acre  should  be  applied,  but  if  it  has  been 
fermented  and  is  in  a partly-decayed  state,  about  fifteen  tons  will  form  a 
good  dressing.  Of  the  artificials  guano  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  about 
5cwt.  per  acre  should  be  applied  just  previous  to  the  ploughing,  or  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  dry  finely-sifted  ashes,  and  drilled  with  the  seed.  When 
a supply  extending  over  as  long  a period  as  possible  is  desired,  two  sow- 
ings should  be  made — one  in  September,  to  stand  over  the  winter,  and  the 
other  in  the  spring,  and  the  winter  and  summer  varieties  respectively 
sown.  About  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  required,  and  should  be 
drilled  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart.  When  the  plant  is  well  above  the  surface, 
the  surface  should  be  stirred  with  the  hand  or  horse  hoe  to  keep  down 
weeds.  Beyond  this  the  crop  will  be  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
for  the  growth,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  so  dense  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  weeds  making  much  headway  and  doing  any  mischief. 
Tares  should,  as  a rule,  be  given  to  sheep  as  well  as  horses  and  stock  in  a 
cut  state. 


jlotts  of  ©bserbatton. 

BEDDING  TULIPS. 

The  garden  under  my  charge  has  to  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
during  the  spring  months,  and  in  consequence  I have  had  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  early-flowering  tulips.  Nearly  all  the  kinds  in  general 
cultivation  that  are  obtainable  at  a moderate  price  have  been  subjected  to 
a careful  trial,  and  I have  not  overlooked  those  met  with  in  private  gardens 
and  public  parks.  As  the  result  of  my  observations  at  home  and  abroad,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  self-coloured  flowers  are  decidedly 
more  effective  than  the  feathered  and  edged  flowers,  and  the  latter  are 
indeed  so  inferior  that  I have  discontinued  t heir  cultivation  in  the  open 
beds.  I continue  to  grow  them  in  pots,  for  when  on  the  conservatory  stage 
the  markings  come  more  immediately  under  the  eye  they  are  very  pleasing. 
In  the  open  beds  the  combination  fails  to  produce  that  striking  effect  so 
essential,  and  the  yellow-edged  flowers  present  a dingy  appearance  im- 
mediately the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  and  become  decidedly  objectionable 
by  the  time  the  self  flowers  of  the  same  age  show  signs  of  having  lost 
their  freshness.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  objectionable  appear- 
ance those  old  favourites  Gloria  Solis  and  the  Tournesol  when  passing 
through  the  Eegent’s  Park  the  other  day  on  my  way  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  In  the  Eegent’s  Park  there  has  been  a very  fine 
display  of  early  tulips  as  in  previous  seasons,  and  the  two  varieties  men- 
tioned were  planted  in  several  of  the  beds.  They  had  been  planted  the 
proper  distance  apart  to  produce  a good  effect,  and  they  had  done  re- 
markably well.  But  when  I saw  them  they  were  just  past  their  best,  and 
the  fading  of  the  yellow  margin  gave  the  flowers  a dull  and  dirty  ap- 
pearance. I discontinued  their  culture  two  seasons  ago,  and  now  trust 
almost  entirely  to  the  seifs,  such  as  Artus,  Bacchus,  Cottage  Maid, 
Couronne  Pourpre,  Cramoisie  Superbe,  Globe  Eigaut,  Moliere,  White 
Pottebakker,  Yellow  Prince,  Imperator  Eubrorum,  La  Candeur,  and 
the  Yellow  Tournesol.  The  Yellow  Eose  is  very  effective,  but  it  is  too 
late  in  flowering  to  be  of  service  for  filling  the  beds.  A few  clumps  in  the 
borders  arranged  alternately  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  Tulipa  Gesneriana 
are  found  useful.  V. 

FOECING  CEOWN  IMPEEIALS. 

Your  correspondent  “Clifton”  has,  I expect,  grown  small  l^ulbs  of 
crown  imperials  that  have  not  been  of  sufBcient  strength  to  flower.  Of 
course  with  them,  as  with  other  bulbs,  all  that  is  required  in  cultivation  are 
satisfactory  conditions  to  bring  the  already  formed  flower  spike  to  per- 
fection. Crown  imperials  like  good  rich  soil  and  a rather  sheltered  position 
in  the  borders,  and  the  roots  are  better  if  not  disturbed  for  several  years. 
If  they  are  planted  in  a bleak  situation  care  should  be  taken  to  securely 
stake  the  flower  spikes  to  prevent  their  being  blown  over  by  the  wind.  The 
stake  must  not  be  put  too  near  the  stems  or  it  will  injure  the  bulbs,  and 
they  should  be  left  till  the  stem  has  died  down,  as  till  then  the  bulb  is  not 
matured  for  another  season.  I have  found  that  six  or  eight  inches  is  the  most 
suitable  depth  to  plant  them.  As  regards  their  adaptability  for  forcing 
purposes,  I only  made  the  experiment  last  autumn.  I potted  one  dozen 
bulbs,  which  cost  three  shillings,  out  of  which  eleven  bloomed.  They 
require  pots  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  be  potted  about 
halfway  down  the  pots.  They  were  potted  in  the  ordinary  hyacinth 
compost.  Mine  were  potted  about  the  end  of  September  and  plunged  in 
ashes  with  the  other  bulbs.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  plunge  beds 
about  the  middle  of  December,  by  which  time  they  were  peeping  through 
the  soil.  I introduced  the  most  forward  two  to  a gentle  heat  and  they  were 
soon  in  bloom;  the  others  followed  in  succession.  The  duration  of  the 
flowers  in  perfection  is  about  a fortnight. 

OhesMre.  W.  M. 
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rOLYANTHUS  COX’S  PlilNCE  KEGENT. 

In  tho  collection  of  six  plants  of  gold-laced  polyanthuses  with  which 
Mr.  S.  Harlow,  Stakehill,  Manchester,  won  tho  first  prize  at  the  National 
Auricula  Show  on  Tuesday  last,  appeared  a jdant  of  the  true  form  of  this 
fine  old  variety.  It  was,  I think,  the  most  perfect  of  tho  gold-laced  polyan- 
thuses produced  on  this  occasion.  The  pip  fiat,  smooth,  and  circular ; 
the  lacing  narrow,  exquisitely  perfect,  and  very  regular ; the  centre  bright 
gold,  with  the  lacing  of  the  same  colour ; the  ground  black,  or  nearly  so. 
The  truss  displays  itself  in  a regular  manner,  and  the  habit  is  good  in  every 
respect.  There  are  so  many  spurious  forms  of  this  in  cultivation  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  the  true  form  is  not  altogether  lost.  E.  Dean. 

EEENCH  BEANS  FOE  SMALL  GAEDENS. 

The  practical  man  with  plenty  of  space  at  his  disposal  will  regulate  his 
crops  of  kidney  beans  by  the  demand  made  upon  him  for  supplies.  But  the 
amateur  with  a small  garden  may  be  advised  to  grow  two  sorts  only,  and  to 
make  one  sowing  of  each  to  furnish  supplies  in  advance  of  the  scarlet 
runners.  The  two  sorts  I would  recommend  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  the 
Canadian  Wonder.  The  first  mentioned  is  a dwarf  early  variety,  and 
yields  a heavy  crop  of  pods,  which  are  all  ready  for  gathering  in  about  ten 
days.  The  Canadian  Wonder  is  much  stronger,  and,  as  now  well  known, 
produces  successional  supplies  of  its  large  fleshy  pods,  and  will  produce 
pods  ready  for  gathering  by  the  time  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  exhausted,  or 
very  shortly  afterwards.  Lastly,  I grew  White  Advancer,  which  was  certi- 
ficated at  Chiswick,  and  is  strongly  recommended  in  most  of  the  seed 
catalogues,  but  I shall  not  grow  it  again.  It  made  a more  robust  growth 
than  the  Canadian  Wonder,  and  continued  in  full  growth  and  in  bearing 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  but  the  crop  was  very  light. 

K.  s. 

CONTINUOUS  AND  FEEE  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

I was  very  pleased  to  see  a note  by  a correspondent  on  Abutilons,  for 
they  are  one  of  the  classes  of  plants  that  produce  their  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  and  they  ought  to  have  a higher  place  in  general  esteem.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  subjects  I should  like  especially  to  point  out  for 
their  long-continued  and  free  blooming  habit.  One  is  the  allamanda, 
which  flowers  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Gloxinias  are  another  very 
useful  class.  We  are  seldom,  if  ever,  without  flowers,  as  by  keeping  a suc- 
cession of  plants  coming  on  a continuous  supply  of  blooming  plants  is 
maintained.  We  sow,  I would  state,  a packet  of  seed  every  year.  Zonal 
pelargoniums  are  very  free  and  continuous  in  blooming,  and  with  two  or 
three  sets  of  plants  potted  on  a supply  of  flowers  may  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  The  begonias  of  the  Nitida  and  Ingrami  section  are 
almost  continually  in  bloom  and  very  useful,  and  from  a good  collection  of 
tea  roses  flowers  may  be  cut  nearly  all  the  year  round.  I might  also  add 
the  eucharis,  as  they  produee  their  very  beautiful  blooms  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year. 

CINERARIAS  AND  PRIMULAS. 

The  remarks  made  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  J . C.  Clarke  in  reference 
to  cineraria  seed  are  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  Several  years  I 
have  obtained  packets  of  the  high-priced  seed,  and  have  not  obtained  niany 
plants.  Two  years  ago  I determined  to  try  a packet  of  seed  advertised  by 
a small  firm  as  Dwarf  French.  I was  highly  pleased  with  the  result,  and 
last  season  I grew  that  strain  only,  with  the  result  of  having  a splendid 
show.  Some  heads  of  bloom  measured  above  two  feet  over,  and  the  plants 
were  very  dwarf— in  fact,  the  plants  were  just  what  are  wanted  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  I have  had  many  inquiries  this  season  where  I obtained  my 
seed.  I find  the  case  different  with  the  primulas,  which  I believe  improve 
every  season,  and  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  as  advertised.  But  to 
obtain  really  large  plants  I save  the  best  of  my  one-year-old  stock  and  re- 
pot them  on ; they  make  larger  and  better  flowered  specimens  than  seed- 
lings. I very  much  prefer  the  cinerarias  and  primulas  to  calceolarias. 
The  first-named  give  us  flowers  over  such  a long  season,  and  are  doubly 
valuable,  as  they  flower  through  the  winter,  and  they  last  well  into  the 
spring.  I shall  have  cinerarias  this  season  as  long  as  the  calceolarias  will 
last,  and  they  have  only  just  begun  to  bloom. 

rhpch'irp 

RHUBARB  RUNNING  TO  SEED. 

Complaints  are  made  by  some  of  my  neighbours  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  early  part  of  the  season  they  obtain  but  little  rhubarb  from  stools 
that  ought  to  produce  a large  quantity.  I heard  the  same  complaint  the 
other  day  when  visiting  a friend,  and  I asked  him  to  show  me  his  plants, 
which  he  did.  To  my  surprise,  I found  that  ho  had  allowed  the  flowering 
spikes  to  remain.  Some  of  them  were  from  four  to  five  foot  high,  and  they 
were  appropriating  to  themselves  the  nourishment  drawn  up  by  tho  roots. 
Without  waiting  for  the  permission  of  my  friend,  I instantly  took  out  my 
knife,  and  cut  off  the  long  spikes  of  bloom,  and  then  quietly  told  him  if  he 
wanted  to  obtain  fine  rhubarb  in  abundanoe  ho  must  cut  away  tho  flower 
stems  as  soon  as  they  are  visible.  This  occurred  a fortnight  ago.  In  a 
letter  I received  from  him  this  morning,  he  writes  : “ My  rhubarb  is 
already  showing  signs  of  improvement,  which  no  doubt  may  bo  attributed 
to  your  removing  the  flower  stems.”  J-  M. 

ONCIDIUM  CONCOLOR. 

Of  the  few  good  oncids  flowering  in  April  and  May  there  is  not  one 
more  distinct  or  more  beautiful  than  the  species  of  which  tho  name  is  given 
at  the  head  of  this  note.  It  is  of  compact  habit  and  rather  dwarf  growth, 
and  succeeds  admirably  in  a pot,  basket,  or  shallow  jian  filled  with  peat 
or  sphagnum,  and  on  a block  to  which  a little  siihagnuin  has  been  attached, 
'f'he  best  way  of  growing  it  is  perhaps  in  a ]ian  filled  with  tough  tilirous 
peat,  and  suspended  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  glass.  f ho 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  long  drooping  spikes,  are  hu’ge  in  size 
and  differ  in  form  from  those  of  tho  stove  species,  are  of  a lu'ight  lemon- 
yellow  : the  colour  is  particularly  soft  and  pleasing,  and  may  bo  likened  to 
that  of  a lemon  before  it  has  attained  to  perfect  maturity,  but  it  is  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  green.  It  makes  a very  offoctivo  specimen  in  a 
competitive  gronji,  and  small  examiilcs  bearing  two  or  three  si>ikos 
suspended  in  the  orchid  house  are  exceedingly  attractive.  In  common 
with  many  oili(3r  Brazilian  orebidw  it  rc<luirG8  tbc  toniporaliiro  of  tho 
ntermediate  house.  Oxiciiinoi'iuLiST. 


PLANTING  PAMPAS  GRASS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  May  is  the  best  month  of  the  whole 
year  in  which  to  plant  the  Pampas  grass.  It  can  be  planted  at  other  times 
with  good  results,  but  in  my  own  practice  May  has  been  found  the  best  in 
which  to  do  the  work.  The  severe  winters  of  1879-80  and  1880-81  have  left 
their  mark  on  many  old  plants,  especially  on  the  side  facing  the  east  and 
directly  exposed  to  the  cold  winds.  We  have  quite  recently  overhauled  all 
our  old  plants  that  had  suffered,  and  in  doing  so  were  able  to  secure  some 
thriving  young  examples.  With  the  offsets  so  obtained  we  have  made  good 
any  bare  places  at  the  sides  of  old  plants.  They  were  put  in  some  fresh 
soil,  and  they  will  soon  in  all  probability  become  established  and  do 
well.  The  old  plants  suffer  most  from  severe  winters,  and  I helieve  the 
cold  winds  do  more  injury  to  them  than  the  frosts.  J-  C.  C. 

CINERARIA  SEED. 

In  a “Note  of  Observation ” contributed  to  the  Gaedenees’  Magazine 
of  April  15, 1 directed  attention  to  the  inferiority  of  ranch  of  the  cineraria 
seed  distributed  every  year,  and  to  the  difficulty  cultivators  experience  in 
procuring  good  seed,  that  is  to  say,  seed  which  will  produce  plants  of 
compact  habit  and  bearing  large  well-formed  flowers.  At  page  290  of  last 
volume  I stated  that  I had  grown  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  strain  ot 
cinerarias  three  years,  and  had  found  it  exceptionally  good.  With  reference 
to  these  two  communications,  it  has  been  suggested  to  “e_that  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  who  remember  both  may  infer  that  Messrs.  Suttons 
strain  has  deteriorated.  In  case  such  an  inference  should  be  drawn  by  any 
of  my  readers  I would  at  once  state  that  my  opinion  of  the  strain  is  as 
hic^has  when  my  note  of  last  year  was  penned,  I did  not  mention  the 
Reading  cinerarias  in  my  last  communication,  as  my  object  was  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  distributing  seed  saved  from  inferior  strains.  Moreover 
I aid  at  all  times  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  showing  favour  to  any 

particular  firm.  J-  ^^laeke. 

BORONIA  MEGASTIGMA. 

This  boronia  has  been  much  praised  since  its  introduction  four  or  five 
years  since,  and  deservedly  so,  for  in  the  matter  of  fragrance  its  flowers  are 
^surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  occupant  of  the  greenhouse.  Jhey  are 
indeed  so  fragrant  that  a moderate-sized  example  is  quite  sufficient  to 
nerfume  an  indoor  apartment  or  a small  conservatory,  and  the  perfume  is 
so  grateful  that  even  in  a house  entirely  filled  with  the  species  it  is  not 
overpowering.  Boronia  megastigma  has  one  peculiarity  to  which  as  yet  no 
reference  has  been  made,  and  that  is  the  impractibility  of  producing  large 
or  medium-sized  specimens.  I have  made  many  attempts  to  grow  the 
nlants  on  after  they  have  become  large  enough  to  require  six-mch  pots, 
but  have  invariably  failed  to  maintain  them  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
Some  of  my  friends,  including  three  experienced  plantsmen,  tell  me  that 
they  also  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  specimens  of  even  medium  size, 
and  they  ao-ree  with  me  that  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  make  the  attempt.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  striking  the  cuttings  or  in  growing  the  plants 
on  until  they  have  attained  to  a decorative  size  ; but  when  they  are  pruned 
after  they  have  flowered  they  break  indifferently,  and  the  growth  is  very 
weak.  When  allowed  to  remain  unpruned  the  growth  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. This  is  not  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  its  culti- 
vation, but  rather  to  suggest  a course  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from 
falling  into  disrepute.  The  course  I would  suggest  is  the  propagation  ot 
a fresh  stock  annually,  and  growing  the  plants  on  until  they  have  flowered 
in  the  second  year.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  as  soon  as  the  new 
Q-rowth  lias  become  moderately  firm,  and  when  rooted  be  potted  oil  into 
«.nall  sixties.  In  these  they  ought  to  remain  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  will  require  shifting  into  five  or  six  inch  pots.  With  much  the  same 
attention  as  winter-flowering  heaths,  such  as  Erica  hyemalis  and  E.  gracilis, 
they  will  form  elegant  little  bushes  by  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  and 
will  bloom  most  satisfactorily.  By  an  annual  renewal  of  the  stock  a supply 
of  thrifty  plants  may  be  maintained,  and  the  striking  two  potfuls  of  cut- 
tings and  potting  on  from  one  to  two  dozen  plants  will  not  impose  a heavy 
tax  upon  cultivators  who  are  conversant  with  the  culture  of  hard-wooded 
V Peactical  Cultivatoe. 

plants. 

ALONSOA  INCISA. 

In  this  fine  old  plant,  which  is  not  well  known,  we  have  a most  valuable 
subject  for  winter  flowering.  It  is  elegant  in  growth,  blooms  freely,  and 
has  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  When  grown  without  any  special 
attention  it  soon  becomes  leggy  and  blooms  indifferently,  and  I should  not 
advise  those  who  are  unable  to  give  it  good  cultivation  to  take  it  111 
The  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  strike  a batch  m.itt  1 „s 
every  spring,  and  then  grow  the  plants  in  a pit  or  frame  in  which  they  can 
havefa  little  artificial  heat  until  they  are  well  established.  Ihe  tops  of  the 
young  shoots  strike  freely,  and  it  is  not  too  late  in  the 

a stock  for  flowering  during  next  a, utumn  and  winter.  It  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  put  the  cuttings  when  struck  into  large  sixties,  three  in  each, 
and  to  shift  without  separating  them  into  six-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  established.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  stand  the  pots  upon  a 
bed  of  tan  or  spent  hops  that  will  afford  a mild  bottom  heat,  and  they 
ou-ht  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  at  first  rather  close  and  moist  A 
good  fuchsia  compost  suits  the  alonsoa,  and  the  arainage  should  bo  I'^i.al 
whCut  being  exc^Qssive.  The  growth  will  require  stopping  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  during  the  summer  the  ^"itilatiou 
must  be  abundant.  Throughout  the  winter  a warm  Sreenhov  so  nil 
the  most  suitable  place  for  it,  although  it  is  hardy  enough  to  be 
safely  in  an  ordinary  groonhouso.  When  occupying  a position  m 

mentioned  structure  it  will  not  bloom  so  freely  in  winter  as  when  it  10- 

STtho  assSance  of  more  warmth,  but  it  will  bloom  most  profusely 
early  in  the  spring. 

SALWAY  PEACH. 

I am  very  anxious  to  learn  whether  tho  S.alway  peach  would  succeed  in 
a house  in  which  the  fruit  is  usually  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June.  My 
cmiiloyur  is  very  fond  of  tho  Salway  because  of  its  showy 
Xlios  iiie  to  introduce  a tree  to  tlio  early  house.  1 Imvo  had  > ‘ . 

Hcncl  will  tho  variety  excepting  in  the  late  house  ^ 

house'  ill  which  the  fruit  ripens  about  the  end  ot  beptembei . 1 ossimy 

some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  afford  mo  the  desired  inf orinal lon.^ 
Cheshire, 


May  C,  1S82. 
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NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIKTY.— UXirilUTION  OF  NORTIIIORN 
SECTION  AT  MANCIIES'J'ER,  May  2. 

The  exhibition  of  tho  Northern  Section  of  tho  National  Auricula  Society 
was  held  at  AI  anchester  on  Tuesday,  and  if  not  e(jual  in  extent  to  tho  splendid 
show  at  South  Kensington  in  tho  previous  week,  it  was  highly  satisfactory. 
Tho  whole  of  tho  classes  were  well  lilted,  and  owing  in  some  degree  to  tho 
dull  and  cold  weather  which  prevailed  for  somo  time  previously,  tho  live  or 
six  hundred  plants  staged  were  remarkably  fresh.  The  competition  was 
necessarily  limited  to  tho  northern  growers,  for  tho  flowers  of  tho  southern 
cultivators  were  practically  over  on  the  date  of  the  exhibition. 

There  was  a spirited  competition  in  tho  leading  class  for  six  distinct 
show  auriculas,  and  the  first  priao  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Wilders- 
pool  Road,  Warrington,  for  an  excellent  collection,  in  which  Lancashire’s 
Lancashire  Hero,  Traill’s  Prince  of  Green  Edges,  Simonite’s  Mrs.  Douglas, 
and  Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn  were  admirably  represented.  Mr.  J.  Bwth' 
Failsworth,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Halifax,  were  second  and  third  respectively! 
For  four  Mr.  Wilson  was  a good  first,  Mr.  A.  Shaw  a close  second,  and  Mr. 
E.  Pohlman  third.  In  competition  for  the  open  prizes  for  pairs  Mr.  E. 
Lord,  Todmorden,  occupied  the  first  place,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Beswick,  Middleton,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton.  In  the  corresponding*  class  for 
exhibitors  who  had  not  previously  obtained  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  tho 
society  etjual  to  the  value  of  their  subscription,  Mr.  E.  Bealey,  Bury,  Mr.  H. 
Shipley,  Middleton,  and  Mr.  F.  Prescott,  Manchester,  were  the  prizetakers 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  Alpine  auriculas,  which  are  not  perhaps  held 
in  such  high  esteem  in  the  north  as  in  the  south,  were  admirably  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Booth,  Mr.  E.  Adams,  Gateshead,  and  Mr.  F.  Preseott  in  the  class 
tor  four. 

The  competition  was  very  spirited  in  the  division  for  single  specimens, 
and  a goodly  number  of  very  excellent  flowers  were  staged  in  the  several 
classes  provided  for  them.  For  green  edges  Mr.  E.  Pohlman  obtained  the 
premium,  and  Mr.  E.  Lord,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  C.  Eoyds,  Eochdale, 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  For  grey  edges  Mr.  E.  Pohlman 
^tallied  the  premium ; Mr.  H.  Wilson  was  first  and  second  and  Mr  E 
Pohlman  third.  For  white  edges  Mr.  E.  Lord  was  awarded  the  premium,' 
and  Mr.  J.  Booth  was  first,  Mr.  E.  Gorton,  Eccles,  second,  and  Mr  E 
Pohlman  third.  For  seifs  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  premium,  Mr.  J 
Booth  first  and  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton  third.  For  alpines  with 
yellow  centres  Mr.  J . Booth  obtained  the  premium,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Newton  Heath,  Mr. 
E.  Pohlman,  and  Mr.  E.  Adams.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white- 
centred  flowers  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Pohlman;  the 
first  and  third  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Gorton,  and  the  second  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Pohlman. 

Polyanthuses  were  staged  in  excellent  condition  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  For  three  distinct  varieties  with  black  grounds  Mr.  J.  Beswick 
was  first,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill  House 
Castleton,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  red-ground  flowers  Mr’. 

S.  Barlow  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton  third. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  single  specimen  red  ground  flowers,  Mr. 

J.  Beswick  was  awarded  the  premium  and  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  s! 
Barlow  and  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  were  second  and  third  respectively.  For 
black-ground  flo  wers  Mr.  J.  Beswick  was  successful  in  taking  the  premium 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes.  ’ 

The  fancy  auricalus  were  as  usual  staged  in  capital  order  by  S.  Barlow, 
Esq.,  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  fancy  polyanthuses  Mr.  W.  Brockbank 
was  first.  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  rec  eived  the  premier  award  for 
twelve  primroses. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  from  private  growers  and  trade  culti- 
vators were  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  they  were  by  no  means  want- 
ing  m interest  or  attractiveness.  Mr.  "W.  Brockbank  had  a very  beautiful 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  ; Mr.  T.  Agnew  staged  a fine  group  of  Deutzia 
gracilis  ; Mr.  Eylands  contributed  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
AMianturu  palmatiim;  Mr  F.  Perkins  (Leamington)  sent  attractive  stands 
of  cut  pelargoniums  ; Mr.  E Eogerson  (Didsbury)  staged  good  calceolarias  ; 
Mr.  S.  Schloss  (Bowdon)  had  a fine  specimen  of  Eudgea  macrophylla;  and 
Messr^.  Standish  and  Co.  (Ascot)  presented  an  attractive  group  of  decora- 
tive plants  and  boxes  of  good  blooms  of  gardenias  and  Niphetos  roses. 


WESTER  HAM  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY,  April  27. 

The  meeting  of  the  Westerham  Gardeners’  Society,  held  on  the  above 
date,  was  remarkably  successful,  for  there  was  a large  and  interestino-  dis- 
p ay  of  orm£mental  plants,  cut  fiowers,  and  vegetables,  and  a °good 
attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H\ubbard,  and  an  exeeflent 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  was  read  by  Mr.  Archer  The 
paper  g£we  rise  to  a very  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Bashford 
Bolton,  Fernley,  Hubbard,  and  Nelson  took  part.  mora, 

The  productions  staged,  which  were  aU  of  a high-class  character,  in- 
cluded a fine  collection  from  Mr.  Bolton,  in  which  were  gesneras,  Eivina 
Mmilis,  Astilbe  japonica,  and  boxes  of  white  honesty,  a^d  polyanthuses 
Mr  Archer  staged  six  strawberry  plants  in  pots,  which  were  Lavily  ladfn 
with  fruit,  and  fully  exemplified  the  soundness  of  the  exhibitor’s  views  on 
strawberry  culture  as  expressed  in  the  paper  read.  Strawberries  in  Jots 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  CatteU,  who  had  in  addition  pots  of  the  American 
Wonder  pea.  Mr.  Malyon  contributed  an  excellent  bundle  of  rhubarb  thj 
stalks  large  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  J.  H.  Jewell  staged  a splendid  bundle 
of  asparagus.  Mr.  Leggetter  sent  a standard  snecimen  in  pot  of  Madame 
Lartay  rose  bearing  half  a dozen  well-developed  blooms.  Cut  roses  we“e 

contributed  also  a fine  specimen  of 
the  beautiful  Adiantum  farleyense,  and  six  heads  of  Cattell’s  Reliance 
cabbage  one  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  for  spring  use.  Mr.  Southwell 
presented  cut  trusses  of  some  of  the  leading  zonal  pelagoniums/rnd 
seedling  gloxinias,  and  from  Mr.  Bashford  came  a beautiful  box  of  cut 
flowers,  eomprismg  azaleas,  roses  hibiscus,  and  other  seasonable  subiects 
JffiyaXsS''  ' primroses^  and 


WESTMEIIAM  INDUS’l'EIAL  EXIIIIB'l'ION. 

Last  year  a very  attractive  and  iustruotivo  industrial  exhibition  was 
‘''"^8.“''''>'C'-«>‘0'vof  tho  Westerham  Horticultural 
bouety  but  as  it  was  tound  unpraelicablo  to  display  under  canvas  some  of 
the  subiocts  entrusted  to  tho  committee  it  was  determined  to  hold  tho 
second  exhilution  in  the  I'ubhc  Hall.  This  determination  has  been  carried 
out,  and  a tow  days  since  tho  exhibition  was  held,  and  proved  a most 

grat.tyuig  success.  The  Fiiblic  Hall,  which  is  adn.irably  adaiflcd  for  an 

exhibition  of  this  description,  was  well  filled  with  the  ohjoct]  staged  in 
competition  for  the  prizes,  and  the  numerous  contributions  from  ladies  and 
gont  emon  who  synip.athizo  with  tho  movement.  The  honorary  secretiJry 
Ml  J 1 .Jewell  deserves  much  praise  for  his  share  of  the  workf  and  at  the 
distribution  of  tho  prizes  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him. 


BEDDING  OUT. 

fiy  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Many  will  shortly  ho  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  the  suinmei’ 
bedders,  and  we  may  with  advantage  oiler  a few  remarks  on  some  of 
tiie  luos  t important  points  in  connexion  therewith. 

Preparing  the  Beds. 

Flower  beds,  it  should  be  understood,  need  as  careful  preparation 
quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  majority  of  bedding 
plants  giown  for  their  flowers  do  not  require  so  rich  a soil  as  a crop  of 
cauliflowers  or  onions,  but  the  beds  should  be  dug  up  deeply,  and  all 
the  hard  crude  lumps  be  broken  to  pieces.  Beds  or  borders  that  have 
not  been  enriched  tor  two  or  three  years  should  either  have  a li"ht 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  or  fresh  soil.  In  using  manure  for 
flower  beds,  It  IS  necessary  to  study  the  character  of  the  plants  with 
which  each  bed  is  to  be  filled.  The  soil  of  the  beds  to  be  occupied 
with  zonal  pelargoniums  must  not  be  made  too  rich,  or  the  plants  will 
produce  more  leaves  than  flowers.  The  tricolour  and  variegated  pelar- 
goniums require  ara,ther  rich  soil.  Heliotropiums,  ageratums,  coleus, 
asters,  stocks,  and  zinnias  must  also  have  a fairly  rich  soil.  For  carpet 
bedders  the  surface  soil  must  be  rich  and  friable,  and  if  lumpy  it 
should  be  sifted. 

We  frequently  hear  complaints  of  the  kitchen  garden  being  so 
large  in  proportion  to  the  available  supply  of  manure  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  apply|any  portion  of  it  as  a dressing  to  the  flowerbeds. 
In  cases  where  the  supply  of  manure  is  limited  the  impoverishment  of 
the  flower  beds  can  be  effectually  prevented  by  removing  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  SIX  inches  and  replacing  it  with  other  soil  from  a quarter  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  The  idea  of  exchanging  the  soil  in  this  way  I 
obtained  from  a gardener  in  Wiltshire  some  years  since,  and  haye 
found  it  so  good  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
practice  as  wortliy  of  genei’al  adoption. 


Hardening  the  Plants. 

In  commencing  to  harden  off  the  plants  the  calceolarias  should  be 
the  first  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  England 
they  are  after  May  1 not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  if  they  have  the 
shelter  of  a wall  or  fence.  Petunias  stand  next  in  hardiness:  then 
the  vei  benas,  kbnigas,  and  gazanias  follow.  Zonal  pelargoniums  will  be 
safe  out  of  doors  iifter  the  10th  of  May  if  they  can  have  some  kind  of 
shelter  on  frosty  nights.  The  bronze  zonal,  variegated,  and  tricolour 
pelargoniums  are  more  tender,  and  should  have  the  protection  of  pits 
or  frames  until  the  15th  of  May,  to  be  sheltered  from  cold  rains  Ld 
cutting  winds  during  the  day  and  frost  at  night.  On  warm  days  they 
should  be  fully  exposed  by  drawing  off  the  lights.  Tender  plants 
such  as  alternantheras  and  coleus  must  haye  the  protection  of  frames 
at  night  and  on  cold  days  until  the  end  of  May.  If  there  is  a scarcity 
of  either  of  these  subjects  there  is  still  time  to  obtain  fair-sized 
plants,  proyided  there  is  plenty  of  heat  at  command.  The  cuttino’s  of 
both  alternantheras  and  coleus  require  a moist  close  heat.  In  a tem- 
perature of  80  deg.  or  90  deg.  they  will  strike  in  a few  days,  and  the 
time  of  year  being  fayoiirable  to  a quick  growth,  they  will  soon  make 
plants.  The  Golden  Feather  is  usually  sown  much  too  early  ■ the 
middle  of  April  is  soon  enough  for  ordinary  bedding,  and  when  the 
seed  is  sown  in  March  the  plants  begin  to  flower  in  August.  In  the 
management  of  annuals,  such  as  stocks  and  asters,  it  is  much  the  best 
plan  to  prick  them  off  into  a bed  of  soil  and  giye  them  the  shelter  of  a 
pit  or  frame.  _ If  this  is  done  at  once  the  plants  will  be  much 
improyed,  as  in  many  cases  the  seed  is  sown  too  thickly,  and  when 
they  haye  to  stand  in  the  pans  or  boxes  where  they  are  sown  they 
become  crowded  and  weakly.  ■' 

The  seed  of  zinnias  is  often  sown  too  early : the  third  week  in  April  is 
quite  early  enough  for  the  sowing,'and  eyen  then  the  seedlings  must  be 
dealt  with  tenderly  until  the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  the  best  plan 
to  sow  the  seed  tliinly  in  deep  boxes,  and  begin  to  harden  off  the  seed- 
lings about  the  end  of  May.  Iresines  and  heliotropiums  are  both 
tender,  and  ought  not  to  be  exposed  at  night  when  the  weather  is  cold 
until  the  end  of  May.  Bedding  plants  should  previous  to  their  being 
put  out  be  kept  rather  dry,  for  if  the  soil  is  maintained  in  a constantly 
moist  state  they  make  a soft  growth,  and  suffer  much  when  they  are 
transplanted.  At  the  same  time  extreme  dryness  at  the  roots  must  be 
avoided.  When  they  are  brought  out  in  the  open  those  requiring 
support  should  have  it  to  prevent  the  winds  injuring  them. 

Putting  out  the  Plants. 

In  all  the  southern  and  western  districts  of  England  it  is  safe  to 
commence  bedding  out  all  the  most  hardy  subjects  in  the  last  week 
in  May ; but  tender  plants,  such  as  coleus,  alternantheras,  iresines, 
ageratums,  and  heliotropiums  had  better  not  be  put  out  until  the  first 
week  of  June.  Dahlias,  begonias,  zinnias,  and  portulacas  are  not 
safe  in  the  open  ground  before  the  1st  of  June,  except  it  be  in  favoured 
and  sheltered  places.  Calceolarias  are  better  put  out  at  the  end  of 
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April  or  begiiiuing  of  May, where  the  beds  are  not  occupied  with  spiing 

It  is  not  always  practicable  to  do  all  tlio  bedding  out  when  the  soil 
is  in  one  particular  condition,  that  is,  when  the  surface  soil  is  moist 
■<Wtliout  being  wet ; but  as  much  as  possible  it  is  desirable  to  plant  at 
such  times,  and  when  there  is  a prospect  of  a few  dull  days.  It  is  much 
better  to  plant  when  the  soil  is  dry  than  when  it  is  very  wet.  When 
putting  out  any  plants  that  have  been  some  time  in  their  pots  the  ball 
of  roots  should  be  loosened  somewhat  by  running  the  hogers  through 
the  outside  roots.  By  doing  this  the  roots  will  strike  more  readily 
into  tlie  fresh  soil.  1 am  a great  advocate  for  shading  all  seedling  and 
other  tender  plants  that  have  been  grown  on  quickly,  as  shading  them 
a few  hours  from  very  bright  sunlight  will  help  them  immensely,  in 
the  case  of  small  flower  bods  and  narrow  borders  a few  strong  stakes 
about  three  feet  long  and  a few  mats  suitably  placed  will  anoid  an 
efficient  shade,  or  a few  green  branches  may  be  advantageously  stuck 
in  between  the  plants.  All  that  are  turned  out  of  pans  or  boxes  or 
lifted  from  a bed  of  soil  suffer  more  when  exposed  to  strong  sunshine 
than  those  planted  out  of  pots.  If  the  weather  is  dry  it  is  impossible 
to  induce  the  plants  to  take  quickly  to  the  soil  without  a libeiai 
supply  of  water.  In  the  case  of  pelargoniums  and  other  laige  plants 
we  only  partially  fill  in  the  soil  round  the  roots  at  first ; we  then  give 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  all  the  roots  and  the  soil  imme- 
diately surrounding  them,  and  let  them  alone  for  two  or  three  hours 
for  the  surplus  water  to  soak  away.  The  remainder  of  the  soil  is  then 
placed  firmly  about  the  roots.  By  doing  this  the  plants  do  not  requiie 
any  more  water  for  several  days.  In  the  case  of  seedling  and  othei 
small  plants  we  water  the  beds  or  borders  three  or  four  houis  betoie 
we  want  to  plant;  after  planting  we  do  not  give  much  water,  but 
depend  on  shading  to  help  the  plants  to  become  established  quickly. 


THE  SALAD  MAKER. 

Ilf  consequence  of  papers  that  have  appeared  in  this  department  on 
the  preparation  of  salads,  inquiries  have  been  made  on  certain  points, 
and  it  seems  that  many  readers  would  be  advantaged  by  some  further 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Having  for  some  time  past  prepared  salads 
almost  daily,  the  matter  is  on  my  mind,  and  it  may  be  prudent  to 
endeavour  to  record  a few  experiences  and  impressions. 

As  reo'ards  salads  in  general,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  Hiey  are  not  fully  understood  or  appreciated.  The  reader 
may  indeed,  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  my  story,  say  that  I know 
no  more  of  the  matter  than  the  rest,  and  much  less  than  souie  who 
make  no  particulai'  pretence  to  salad  making.  Tke  reader  will  be 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  but  it  may  be  well  at  starting  to  say  that 
there  are  quite  as  many  kinds  of  salads  known  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  and  therefore,  at  the  first  start,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with 
a few  generalities.  For  the  general  purpose,  therefore,  I shall  take 
into  my  consideration  the  materials  that  are  generally  available,  and 
the  appetites  that  are  to  be  ordinarily  consulted.  ^ , . , . , 

I have  this  day  “ assisted  ” at  a dress  luncheon,  at  which  salad 
was  served.  It  consisted  of  flavourless  lettuce-leaves  split  into  long 
shreds  with  small  radishes,  a shadow  of  boiled  beet-root,  and  lumps 
of  cream.  As  everybody  partook  of  it,  I concluded  every  one  liked 
it  but  I watched  in  vain  for  any  one  taking  a second  supply,  although 
there  was  a brisk  demand  for  more  ham,  chicken,  tongue,  and  other 
savoury  morsels.  The  preparation  of  this  kind  of  salad  needs  no  skill 
at  all  and  it  has  no  value  except  as  a slight  adornment  of  the  table, 
and  to  bring  the  word  “ salad  ” into  the  bill  of  fare.  A kind  of  salad 
served  on  such  occasions  usually  consists  of  coarse  lettuce,  slices  of 
beet  hard-boiled  egg,  and  and  a mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar  and  water. 
On  a hot  day  this  kind  of  salad  is  generally  acceptable,  oven  if 
wanting  in  artistic  touches,  aud  if  set  before  a picnic  party,  with  the 
usual  cold  comestibles,  is  likely  to  disappear  at  a quick  pace.  With 
a little  care  in  the  preparation  this  may  be  called  a good  every-day 
salad,  but  it  admits  of  improvement. 

There -is  one  fact  always  to  be  confronted.  We  must  have  oiir 
salad  with  what  we  can  get,  and  not  with  what  we  cannot  get.  This 
appears  so  commonplace  and  evident  a fact  that  I am  afraid  I shall 
appear  frivolous  in  adding  that  it  brings  a vital  consideration  into 
the  very  midst  of  this  question.  A skilful  salad  maker  can  make 
an  acceptable  salad  of  almost  anything,  and  lie  may  even  do  without 
the  usually  inevitable  lettuce,  which  as  a rule,  is  the  basis  of  every 
salad.  The  “ fact  ” with  which  this  paragraph  commences  underlies 
the  whole  subject  of  salad  making,  and  it  suggests  that  when  any  or 
all  of  the  ordinary  materials  are  unattainable  there  still  remain 
many  extraordinary  materials  that  may  be  turned  to  account  foi  the 
delight  of  oinniv(»rous  liiuDJUiity.  Thus  tlicrc  iirc  suliids,  iind  Stihius, 
for  every  day  and  every  clime  ; for  every  palate,  every  puiso,  cveiy 
occasion,  and  every  emergency ; and  if  they  all  differ  as,  moi  e 01 
less,  they  certainly  do — it  will  be  more  easy  in  the  end  to  make  a 
salad  of  some  sort  than  to  criticise  one  already  made,  or  make  any 

general  ileclaration  of  what  a salad  should  be.  , 

But  to  come  to  practical  matters,  I will  endeavour  to  describe  the 
salad  which  in  tlio  course  of  many  years  I have  found  to  give  tlie 
most  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  of  a very  substantial  nature;  it 
a,dorii3  my  table  on  an  average  four  times  a week  the  whole  y«a,r  round, 
but  varied  sliglitly  a,s  the  seasons  bring  eertaln  materials  and  take 
away  others.  I call  it  A (loiui'MOTK  l-'AMfiiV  Hauad.  We  re(|uire  one 
large  or  two  or  three  smallisli  cabbage  lettuces  : a bulk  ol  fresh  water- 
cress equal  to  the  bulk  of  lettuce:  about  six  young  onions:  half  a 
dozen  tender  tops  of  green  mint : about  a handful  of  eoru  salad : 


a boiled  beet-root : one  cold  floury  potato  : one  hard-boiled  egg.  My 
rule  of  action  is  to  have  all  these  things  prepared  for  me  and  laid 
upon  a tray.  The  preparation  consists  in  picking  and  washing^tho 
vegetables,  which  are  then  put  into  a clean  dry  cloth  and  “ swung”  to 
drive  all  the  water  out.  This  must  be  done  with  a little  vigour,  but 
with  care.  The  cooking  of  the  beet,  egg,  &c.,  needs  no  remark:  the 
beets  that  are  sold  ready  cooked  are  generally  of  good  quality  aud 

the  cooking  is  perfect.  » i • t 

I limit  iiiysc-lf  to  twenty  minutes  for  my  part  of  the  business,  i 
cut  up  the  lettuce  first,  removing  the  stump  and  any  hard  or  coarse 
p ortions  of  the  outer  leaves.  By  gripping  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand 
and  shredding  with  the  right,  it  will  be  cut  fine  enough  in  a few 
seconds.  -^Tiie  water-cress  and  corn  salad  aee  shred  in  like  manner, 
care  being  taken  to  exclude  all  hard  stalks  and  faded  leaves,  llie 
tender  parts  of  the  onions  are  added.  All  parts  of  a salad  sho  uld  be 
cut  rather  fine,  but  should  not  be  minced  ; that  is  to  say,  inch  and  half- 
inch pieces  are  small  enough  of  lettuce  and  the  like  ; but  any  pungent 
materials  should  be  cut  rather  finer  than  the  rest.  The  potato  and 
egg  should  be  about  equal  in  bulk,  and  two  eggs  may  be  used  to  the 
proportion  of  vegetables  now  before  us  if  extra  softness  is 
required.  The  beet-root  must  be  sliced  thin  and  again  cut 

into  half-inch  pieces,  and  should  amount  in  bulk  to  about 
as  much  as  the  egg  and  potato  together.  Finally,  add  the  mint,  cut 
small,  and  if  possible  add  a very  s mall  sprig  of  tarragon  and  two  or 
three  leaves  of  sorrel,  taking  care  not  to  fiavour  too  high. 

Having  stirred  the  mixture  with  a wooden  spoon,  proceed  to  pre- 
pare the  dressing.  Take  one  teaspoonful  of  raw  mustard,  as  much 
red  pepper  as  will  cover  a sixpence,  half  a teaspoonful  of  Worcester 
sauce,  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  finest  Lucca,  oil.  Beat  these 
into  a smooth  mixture  and  pour  over  the  salad,  and  give  it  a.nother  stir 
up.  How  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
stir  up  again,  and  your  work  is  completed.  t , r • -n 

It  is  necessary  now  to  make  a few  remarks,  ana  the  busmess  will 
pay  for  it,— Because  this  salad  appears  to  suit  all  palates,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  wholesome,  and  substantial  enough  to  make  a good  meal 
without  the  accompaniment  o£  fish,  fiesh,  oi*  fowl ; a slice  of  bread  and 
butter  being  enough  to  render  it  a capital  supper.  And  it  appears 
equally  to  suit  any  kind  of  meats,  more  especially  ham,  tongue,  and 
other  salted  meats ; and  it  may  of  course  be  garnished  with  a few 
flowers  of  tropseolum  or  other  gay  decoration.  _ _ . , . 

There  is  no  necessity  for  salt  in  this  salad  ; it  is  better  without  it. 
But  salt  can  be  added,  in  which  case  the  less  the  better,  for  salt 
tends  to  diminish  the  exquisite  softness  and  refreshing  pungency,  for 
it  combines  the  two  extremes  in  the  most  grateful  manner. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  times  to  exclude  onions,  as  they  are  under 
some  circumstances  “ extremely  improper.  ’ In  this  case  a shadow  of 
salt  and  a very  little  extra  vinegar  may  be  added.  _ The  true  salad 
maker  must  never  forget  the  Spanish  rule  on  the  subject,  that  we  need 
a miser  to  apportion  the  vinegar  and  a counsellor  to  apportion  the 
salt.  And  the  same  rule  prescribes  that  the  oil  should  be  measured 
by  a spendthrift,  and  to  him  we  will  trust  for  its  quality,  which 
should  be  very,  very  A 1.  33  n . j- 

When  special  saladings  are  in  season  they  m ay  be  added  at  dis- 
cretion, and  thus  our  “ Complete  Family  Salad  will  change  its 
flavour  and  complexion,  and  be  ever  fresh  and  ever  new  as  the  year 
goes  round.  Change  No.  1,  to  omit  the  onions  and  add  instead  a few 
half-slices  of  very  tender  cucumber.  Change  No.  2,  to  omit  the  cold 
potato  and  add  instead  a little  cold  cabbage,  spinach,  or  cauliflower, 
or  even  boiled  vegetable  marrow.  Change  No.  3,  to  add  at  any  time 
a small  quantity  of  the  tenderest  celery.  Change  No.  4,  in  the  event 
of  not  sGCuriiigsuffi.3ient  lettucG  or  water-cvess  to  niiike  up  with  extiii 
corn  salad,  and  any  kind  of  tender  cress  obtainable.  Com  salad  is  a 
very  curiously-flavoured  vegetable,  but  in  a well-made  salad  it  is 
orand.  Change  No.  5,  to  add  a few  leaves  of  blanched  chicory,  or 
“ whitloof,”  or  “ barbe  de  capuchin.”  Change  No.  6,  to  use  endive 
instead  of  lettuce  or  with  it.  Care  must  be  taken  in  shredding  endive 
to  throw  out  all  tough  or  coarse  parts,  for  endive  at  the  best  is  indi- 
gestible, and  may  be  very  well  dispensed  with  so  long  as  lettuce  is 
within  reach.  Change  No.  7,  to  add  a few  radishes  cut  rather  small. 
They  are  not  wanted  as  a rule,  except  to  lay  on  the  top  for  garnishing, 
foi  they  are  indigestible ; but  young  radishes  are  tciidei  aud  agiee- 
ably  flavoured,  therefore  there  can  be  no  great  objection  to  a moderate 
use  of  them.  Change  No.  8,  to  use  mustard  in  the  seed-leaf  inpjaco 
of  water-cress.  But  the  cress  is  the  best,  and  the  “small  salads,  as 
they  are  called,  are  of  but  little  use  when  you  have  free  choice  of 

^ Conimon  vinegar  may  be  used  without  fciy  of  spoiling  the  salad. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  use  it  moderately,  for,  like  salt,  it  is  apt  to 
give  the  salad  a coarse  character.  The  best  French  tarragon  vinegar 
is  the  proper  thing,  and  as  a very  little  goes  a long  way  it  costs  no 
more  in  the  cud  than  the  common  rank  vinegar  the  grocer  will 

^''^'a^Bi’ECIAl  Spring  Salad.— Take  the  heart  of  a tender  cabbage 
lettuce  aaul  an  equal  bulk  of  the  tops  of  fresh  water-cresses  and  shred 
them  into  the  bowl.  Add  twenty  to  forty  tops  of  cooked  asparagus 
and  a very  little  cooked  caulillowcr,  both  cold  and  minced  rathei  snuill 
and  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Mix  for  the  dressing  hall  a teaspooiilul  ot 
mustard,  enough  white  pepper  to  cover  a sixpence,  two  table-spoonluls 
of  oil  and  one  of  g;irlio  vinegar.  Mix,  and  garnish  with  spiigs  oi 

^""i'Sato  Salad.-Foi-  this  dish  we  need  a well-llavou^red  su.allish 
potato  ill  the  way  of  the  Aslileaf,  or  the  French  Vitelot,  'vhich  is  ol 
excellent  llavour.  Slice  the  potatoes,  and  add  about  a fouitli  p.ut  i t 
their  bulk  of  tops  of  tender  water-cresses  and  a sprinldiug  ot  1 . esh 
parsley  minced  line.  Dress  with  oil,  vinegar,  white  pcppei,  aud  salt. 
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tops  consists  jilmost  wholly  of  the  tentlcr 


little  salt. 

water-cress  salad  you  may  at  discretion  add  a few  half-slices  of 
cucumber  or  tender  celery  cut  rather  large. 

Makeshift  Salads  may  be  made  of  anything  that  is  plentiful  and 
chai-acter,  such  as  cold  vegetables  of  any  S wUh 
lettuce  onions,  and  cresses.  Outtim?  and  mivinr  ’ ’ with 


mav  bo  u<!Of1  -if  potentillas,  spirsoas,  and  roses 

ToS^e  Ld  no  on?S  garnishing  salads,  as  they  are  all  whole- 

f ‘ one  need  eat  them,  any  more  than  they  eat  the  parsley 

of  the  Sorv'  H^ ""  cold  tiirkey  or  a tongue.  But,  as  at  the  end 
the  lettuc-Is  tho  nsed  at  the  beginning  must  be  repeated,  that 

that  tho  onl-vli  basis  of  a salad ; and  to  this  may  be  added 

that  the  cabbage  lettuces  are  the  best  of  all  when  a first-elass  salad 

X.  T.  Z. 


is  required. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CALANTHES, 

PooA  r A Marsden,  Gardener  to  J.  E.  Cnller,  Esq.,  Sheffield. 

Bead  at  a meeting  of  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 

aSio'n  few  are  more  worthy  of  the 

TliPv  f ^ to^idenei  than  these  terrestrial  orchids,  the  calanthes 

be  diffiSlt  to  set  too  "^^e  so  effective  that  it  would 

difficiXto  Fortunately  they  are  not 

remv  onv  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  they  will  amply 

decofation  smaE  bestowed  upon  them^.  For  table 

specimens  with  it  ^ “edium  examples  are  most  acceptable,  and  laro-e 

in  the  nurseries  of  MeLrs  j Veitch 
Satodes  roTea  ""Thifbvi"  • Calanthe  vestita  and  the  chalming 

calanSes  the  b.',!  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  of  the 

in  leno-th  '’and  ibiflA  “'‘X®’  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 

flowerfire  ofa  Bch  ^ f^®ni  four  to  six  feet^the 

of  peB*t“  * The, 'o°uth?ta  "*  “J?  ‘“i  «1"ire  a good  season 

ln£s,a„dXil“w«^^^  “ P“»<1  three 

full  light  when  restiL  and^<=,tl!i^  u calanthes  in  the 

bulbs,  and  splendidly-°developed  spike™ 

hal/an  iheh  iiTlL^gtK  the  rSfa^re^th  are  about 

hreah  hh^,  „p  with  .’iS 


pelL™d1hor„Th55ot™d“rL^^^^^  ""‘'“-’i 

part  to  every  tbf^^pS^of  the  Ifvf,  proportion  of  one 

add  a liberal  quantity  of  charcoal  broVon  ^^f,n  Ibis  has  been  incorporated 
sand.  Pill  the  pots  to  one  Proportion  of 

the  crocks  with  a good  thicknes-  nf  drainage  and  cover 

filtering  down  between  them  ^ sphagnum  moss  to  prevent  the  soil 
water.  When  the  pots  have  bepn  escape  of  the  superfluous 

here  given  fill  to  mthin  an  inch  accordance  with  the  directions 

Three  bulbs  of  the  tiro  forms  o?O  vpi^t  T 
pot  and  andfeur  orfive  in  each  of  ®^®^ 

them  round  the  sides  of  the  nnf  inches  in  diameter.  Arrange 

in  about  half  arSoLo^lSmlke^^^^^  new  growth  outwards,  and  wor\ 

Veitchi  put  one  pseudo-bulb  ?n  u Pitting  C. 

larger.  The  whole  nf  .7  , smaller  of  the  two  and  three  in  the 

plants  do  not  receive  anj  w^ter  untirthe  February,  and  the 

When  tbo  nio-nfo  .,7'^  "aier  until  tlie  roots  become  active. 

after  watering  has  been™  mnmenced^H^  freely  they  will  require  water,  and 
dryness  at  the  root.  They  reqtfire  aftL™thl*  he  allowed  to  suffer  from 

temperature,  a lio’fit  position  and  n lib!  /u  ^ are  .started . a rather  high 
It  is  essential  to  prevent  anv  water  atmospheric  humidity, 

the  earlier  stages  they  are  vervliT,bU.  fod^r^°^*^®^i°’^“^  growths,  for  in 

it  is  essential  to  shade  them  H^bfi  • ^b  ^®®®'y-  the  sun  acquires  power 
of  the  leaves  beinfiSu^ed  Is  tb^^  ^ prevent  th^  tips 

With  root,  „,p,j 


them. 

inch 


r|ii  - , 1 111  - "'“^'‘^’'•t’on  imiiiodiatcly  it  makes  its  appearant«i 

soft  In  f ® at  once  be  sponged  carefully  with  water  to  which  a litHo 
fobn^  been  added.  It  green  fly  attacks  the  plants  fumigate  with 

tobacco  paper.  1 ho  calanthes  should  not  be  syringed  at  any  time^ 

About  beptombei- they  will  produce  their  flower  spikis  and  many  of  the 
loaves  will  begin  to  decay,  but  tho  latter  must  not  be  removed  until  quite 
dead.  At  this  stage  the  most  successfully-cultivated  examples  will  have  a 
rat  ler  unsightly  appearance.  Tho  cultivator  must  have  patience,  as  tho 
beauty  of  the  flowers  will  make  ample  amends  later  on.  'I’he  action  of  tho 
roots  will  in  a great  measure  cease  with  the  shedding  of  tho  leaves  and  the 
water  supply  must  bo  materially  lessened.  Indeed,  a little  water  once  a 
week  will  suflice  until  about  the  middle  of  December.  After  that  period 
the  nourishment  stored  up  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  suffice  for  the  support 
of  the  flower  spikes  and  the  plants  will  really  be  resting  during  the  time 
they  are  in  bloom.  A temperature  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  will  be 
the  most  suitab  e during  winter,  and  when  they  are  in  flower  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  dry  or  the  blooms  will  become  spotted. 

Calanthes  are  increased  by  means  of  the  new  growths  produced  by  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  by  the  cutting  up  of  the  latter.  The  pseudo-bulbs  pro- 
duce from  two  to  four  growths,  which  in  the  course  of  the  season  form 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  these  help  to  swell  tho  stock.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
two  forms  of  C.  vestita,  may  be  divided  by  cutting  them  in  two,  crossways, 
and  those  of  C.  Veitchi  may  be  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces  according  to 
the  number  of  rings  or  joints.  Place  the  cuttings  on  a dry  shelf  in  a stove 
for  a day  or  two  foi  the  wounds  to  dry,  and  then  insert  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  With  sand.  A shelf  in  the  stove  will  afford  them  the  most  suitable 
quarters,  as  tffey  require  plenty  of  light  and  exposure  to  the  sun  Keep 
them  dry  or  decay  may  set  in.  In  about  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  ior 
potting  off,  when  they  should  be  dealt,  with  as  advised  for  the  other 
examples. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


4a.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
4a.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 


Apples per  | seive 

Figs per  doz. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  quart 

Grapes per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

Oranges  „ 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb. 
Strawberries  per  lb. 

Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  8s.  Od.  to 
Asparagus,  French,  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 
Asparagus,  EngUsh,  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,, 
Asparagus,  Sprue,  per  bun.  Os.  Od.  „ 

Beans,  French per  103  Os.  8d.  ,, 

Beet ^perdozen  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Carrots,  New,  per  bunch . . Is.  Od.  „ 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 

Cucumbers each  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 

Leeks per  bunch  Os.  3d.  ,, 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  „ 
Lettuces,  Cos.. ..  „ Os.  6d.  „ 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  6d.  „ 

Onions per  bushel  6s.  Od.  ,, 

Onion  Spring,  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Parsley „ Os.  4d.  „ 

Peas per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ 

Potatoes,  New per  lb.  Os.  3d.  „ 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,, 

Rhubarb per  bun.  Os.  6d.  „ 

Salsify per  bundle  Is.  Od.  „ 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,, 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Turnips  .per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Flowers. 


5s.  Od.  to  7s.  Od. 
7s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 
Os.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 


8s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 


0s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
2s  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  8d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 
Os.  ed. 


„ metropolitan  meat  MARKET. 

R per  8 lbs.  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od. 

Beef,  middling  . . _ - . - 

Beef,  inferior 

Beef,  prime  small 

Veal  

Mutton,  prime  . . 

Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Pork, large  

Pork,  small 


Ss.lOd. 
3s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
5s.  4d. 
4s.  4d. 
3s.  8d. 
7s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
4s.  8d. 


4s.  6d. 
3s.  8d. 
5s.  2d. 
5s.  Sd. 
6s.  4(1. 
5s.  4d, 
4s.  0.'. 
8s.  Od. 
4s.  4rt. 
53.  Od. 


3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  : 
Os.  6d.  ! 


AbutilonSiPerdoz.  blooms 
Anemones,  per  doz.  bun. 

Azaleas  .. per  doz.  sprays 
Azaleas,  Ghent,  per  doz. 

bunches 4s.  Od. 

Bouvardias  ..  ..per  bunch  Is.  Od. 

Callas per  doz. 

Carnations ..  per  doz.  blms 
Cinerarias,  per  doz.  bun. 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms. 

Deutzia  ....  per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 
Liilum  longiflorura,  per 

doz.  blooms  4s.  Od.  „ 

Lilium  candidum,  per 

doz.  blooms ig,  6d. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

, spikes  Is.  Od.  „ 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Mignonette..  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per  ” 

doz.  trusses Os.  9d.  „ 

Pelargoniums is.  od.  „ 

Primulas,  Dble,  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od! 

Boses  per  doz.  2s.  6d.  ” 

Roses,  Tea ,,  Is.  Od. 

Tropseolum,  per  doz.  bun.  Is!  Od!  ” 
Tulips,  per  doz.  blooms.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Violets  per.  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 

vVallllowers,  perdoz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 


Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 
2s.  Od.  ,,  3s  Od. 
Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

7s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
lOs.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

2s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
3s,  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  61. 
Ss,  Od. 


GAME  AND  POULTRY. 
Leadenhall. 

Turkeys 6s.  Od. 

Hens 6s.  Od. 

Goslings  6s.  Od. 

Ducklings 3s.  6d. 

Fowls  (Surrey) 43.  Od. 

Fowls  (Sussex)  4g.  od 

Fowls  f Boston)  2s.  6d 

Fowls  (Irish)  Is.  9d. 

Gumea-fosvl 43.  cd. 

Rabbits  (Tame)  Is!  3d 

Babbits  (Wild)  Is.  Od' 

Pigeons Os.  9d. 

Esgs.. per  12)  8s.  Od. 

Eggs  (Seconds).. ..  „ 7s.  od.  „ cu. 

Plovers  Eggs  — per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „£3s.  61. 

CORN.— Mark  Lank. 

^eat.  Red,  new per  qr.  35s.  to  50s. 

Wheat,  White,  new „ 353.  533, 

Flour,  London,  nom.  top  price..  — s,  ” 
Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 4O3. 

Flour,  households 37s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  353. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  32s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley.  Grinding 

Malt,  English 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old  !!!!  II 

Malt,  brown || 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  „ 

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye 

Tares 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick „ 

Beaus,  Winter  „ 

Peas,  Grey  

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White 


„12s.  Od. 
,,  8s.  Od. 
„10s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  Od. 
„ 8s.  Od. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  Od. 
,,  3s.  6d, 
,,  4s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ Is.  6:1. 
;,  Is.  3d. 
„ 8s.  6d. 
7s.  td. 


47s. 


43s. 

39s, 


30s. 
20s. 
35s. 
3Ss. 
28s. 
30s. 
22s. : 
22s.  , 
22s.  , 
42s.  , 
— 3.  , 
36s.  , 
38s.  , 
39 1.  , 
30s.  , 
40s.  , 
36s.  , 


41s. 

34s. 

50s.' 

3Ps. 

50s. 

43s. 

35s. 

32s. 

30s. 

26s. 

30s. 

45s. 

60s. 

40s. 

44s, 

44s. 

36s. 

45s. 

44s. 


HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 


Prime  Clover. 

Inferior  do. 

„ 95' . 

Prime  Meadow  Hay 

lOOs. 

„ 124- . 

Inferior  do.  

„ 90s. 

straw 

„ 66?. 

COAL 

MARKET. 

Wallsend — Hetton 

Hettou  Lyons 

Lambton 

Wear 

Tunstall 

CtiUton  Tees  . . 
Tees 


16s.  61. 
15s.  Od. 
16s.  Od. 
15s.  Od. 
16s  Od. 
15s.  6d, 
16s.  6d. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols,  3 per  cent 1011  to  1011 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  — 10o|  „ 1001 
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Ecplits  t0  (HJucrits. 


Vines S 0. — The  vines  appear  to  ho  in  a rather  ])lothoric  condition  ; 

and  it  would  perhaps  he  hencficial  to  slightly  reduce  the  atmospheric 
iiioisiiiro  £iu(l  iiicrCtisG  tlic  voutiltition. 

Names  of  Plants.— Kex.— No.  1,  Parfuginm  grande ; 2,  Trichomanes 
radicans;  3,  Selaginella  caulescens ; 4, 

Ptcris  longifolia;  6,  Saxifraga  sarnientosa  H. 

iaponica;  2,  Spirma  prunifolia  11.  pi. ; 4,  Vcltheimia vinditol.a ; 7,  trades- 
Lntia  discolor  ; 8,  Asplenium  fooniculaceiim.  'J’he  other  specimens  are  not 
sufticient  for  identification.  A Suhscrihcr,  Lytham.— Davallia  canariensis  , 
2,  Asplenium  rhizophoruui ; 4,  Asplenium  flahellifolium. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victobia  Nurseries,  Upi-er  Holloway.— Ncu>  and 
General  Plant  Catalogue. 

James  Veitch  and_  Sons,  544,  Kino’s  Eoad,  CiiELSEA.-Catalojuc  of 
Plants,  incuding  Novelties  for  1882. 


No  Toilet  Soon  ever  introduced  to  the  public  has  mot  with  such  deserved 
WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  It  cleanses  the  skin,  frees  it  from  impunties,  piomotes 
its  hc'iUhv  .action  and  immunity  from  infectious  disease,  and  Last,  and  not  least,  washmfr 
with  it  is  a luxury.  Purchasers,  to  .avoid  disappointment,  should  refuse  all  imitations,  which 
fire  not  only  useless  but  arc  positively  clanjjeroiis.— 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  fonns  a 
most  invigorating  etfervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and 
acXling  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  amt  curative  of  m.any  dise.ases  ^ <loes 
not  contain  m.agnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stoneS  or  goi  y 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Laiiplougu,  113,  Holborn.  London.-[ADVT. 


©tituars- 

On  the  20th  ult.,  at  her  residence,  Arnside,  MuswellTIill,  Mrs.  McMullen, 
relict  of  Mr.  W.  G.  McMullen  of  the  late  firm  of  Hurst  and  McMullen, 
in  her  88th  year. 

Kecently,  Mr.  James  Dale,  for  nearly  thirty  years  head  gardener  at 
Brancepeth  Castle.  ^ 

On  the  27th  ult.,  at  his  house  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  aged  79  years.  Although  this  peculiarly  original  essayist 
commanded  the  homage  of  but  a few  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  of 
not  many  in  his  own,  no  man  of  this  age  has  exorcised  a wider  or 
deeper  influence  on  modern  thought.  As  we  dare  not  attempt  a proper 
sketch  of  his  life  and  labours,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  recom- 
mending young  men  to  read  his  works,  for  at  least  three  years  con- 
tinuously, so  as  to  become  possessed  of  his  exalted  viev^  of  h^,  du  y, 
and  devotion.  One  of  his  sweetest  poems.  Good  Bye,  Proud  World, 
will  be  found  in  our  issue  for  March  13,  1869, 

On  the  24th  ult.,  at  Prome,  British  Burmah,  of  cholera,  Ar'thub  Henry 
Glendinning,  in  his  24th  year,  youngest  son  of  I’etcr  Glendmning, 
J.P.j  Factor  for  the  Earl  of  Eosebery,  Dalmeny  lark,  Edmburgn. 

bilU  Ttia  bv  the  iudicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 

only  in  Packets  labelled-'' James  Epps  London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use.— lAnvT.  | 


WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING  COULD  BE 
AVOIDED  IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW  HOW. 


XT  is  often  remarked  how  many  more  people  that 
formerly  complain  of  feeling  unwell.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  a greater  amount  of  contagious  disease 
afloat,  for  there  is  proof  that  the  extent  and 
strength  of  such  are  far  less  than  of  yore,  because 
of  better  sanitary  arrangements  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  other  matters.  The  enormous 
prevalence  cannot  be  doubted  of  pains  in  the  back, 
side,  and  chest,  enervated  and  languid  feelings,  with 
Isss  of  energy  ; distress  and  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
with  often  a sense  of  deadly  faintness  at  its  pit, 
which  eating  does  not  stay  ; sick  headache  ; so 
called  biliousness,  unpleasant  breath  ; a sense  of 
weariness  when  rising  in  the  morning,  with  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite or  non-enjoyment  of  food.  These  are  but  the 
mildest  effects  of  “ feeling  unwell,”  and  yet  how 
great  is  the  distress  and  suffering,  with  hindr^ce 
to  business  and  pleasure,  they  give  rise  to ! The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek  : it  lies  in  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  which  have  become  impaired  to 
the  distress  of  nearly  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body.  Assuredly  could  the  stomach  always  be  kept 
in  well-regulated  condition  through  life,  it  would 
tend  to  far  greater  longevity  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  stomach  is  a wheel  within  wheels,  and  just 
as  an  erratic  tendency  on  the  part  of  a small  but 
still  important  wheel  of  a clock  leads  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  its  whole  function  as  a timekeeper, 
so  does  the  failure  of  so  important  a wheel  as  the 


digestive  organs  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  throw,  by  their  impaired  vigour  or  inaction, 
all  the  parts  depending  on  them — and  they  are 
Legion— out  of  gear.  Just  as  the  wheel  of  the  clock 
will  require  to  be  adjusted  that  accurate  time  may 
be  kept,  so  must  the  impaired  organs  of  the 
stomach  be  restored  to  their  original  vigour.  Diges- 
tion must  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  flow  and 
strength  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  “ Seigel’s 
Curative  Syrup  ” will  effectually  do.  It  will  im- 
part strength  to  the  stomach,  invigorate  the  liver, 
and  impart  tone  to  the  bowels,  to  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  life  and  health  of  all  who  use  it,  and 
that  it  is  so  may  be  tested  by  a perusal  of  the 
testimonials  in  an  Almanack,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  any  applicant  by  the 
proprietors,  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  21,  larringdon 
Road,  London,  E.O.  The  Syrup  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist  or  medicine  vendor.  Read  the 
following  ; 


Waterloo  House,  London  Stile,  Chiswick, 
February  17,  1882. 

Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Seigel’s  Syrup.  For  years  I had  been  suffering 
from  bilious  attacks,  which  began  with  giddiness, 
then  a mist  would  come  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  recognize  any  one  or  anything 
at  the  distance  of  a yard  or  two  from  my  face. 
This  would  be  followed  by  excessive  trembling  of 
my  knees,  so  that  I could  not  stand  without  sup- 


port, after  which  a severe  headache  would  occur 
lasting  often  two  or  three  days.  I have  tried 
various  remedies  for  these  distressing  symptoms, 
but  until  I tried  Seigel’s  Syrup  I had  no  relief— 
since  then  I have  had  excellent  health  in  every 
respect,  and  if  ever  I feel  a headache  coming  on  I 
take  one  dose  of  the  Syrup,  which  arrests  it. 

Hoping  that  this  testimonial  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  others  (who  suffer  as  I used)  to  try 
the  Syrup,  as  I feel  sure  they  will  receive  speedy 
benefit  and  ultimately  be  cured,  I beg  to  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  H.  Horton. 

St.  Mary’s  Street,  Peterborough, 
November  29,  ISSl. 

Sir,— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  i . form  you 
cf  the  benefit  I have  received  from  Seigel’s  Syrup. 
I have  been  troubled  for  years  with  Dyspepsia, 
but  after  a few  doses  of  the  Syrup  I found  relief, 
and  after  taking  two  bottles  o£  it  I feel  quite 
cured. — I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  A.  J.  White.  William  Bent. 


Woodside,  Aberdeen,  September  9,  1881. 

Respected  Sir,— The  sale  of  your  Syrup  con- 
tinues with  me  most  satisfactory,  and  just  the 
other  day  I heard  of  a woman  long  ailing  giving 
it  all  the  credit  of  her  recovery  to  health.  Trust- 
in»  a fresh  circulation  of  your  valued  Almanacks 
wfll  result  in  mutual  benefit,  believe  me,  Sirs, 
yours  most  sincerely, 

Mr.  A.  J.  White.  Robert  Hall. 


ONE,  TWO,  FOUR,  SIX,  AND  EIGHT  ROW  DRILLS. 

These  Drills  are  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  the  Sulfolk  Lever  Drills,  hut  much  lighter.  They  will  sow  Wheat, 
Tlariev  Mauaolds  Swedes,  Turnips,  Oiiious,  I’arsnips,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Vetches,  Flax,  Tares,  or  any 
other  Eann  or  Garden  Seeds.  For  Maiket  Gardeners,  Seedsmen,  Small  Occupiers,  or  Colonial  Farmers,  they  will 
be  found  most  useful  Drills.  They  can  be  worked  by  a man  and  lad,  or  a pony  or  donkey  could  be  attached  to  the 
two  largest  sizes.  £ «■  <1-  “ 


£ s.  d. 

1 Row  2 15  0 

2 Rows  in  a 16-inch  widtli  6 0 0 
4 Rows  in  a 27-inch  width  0 10  0 


1 & 2 WHEEL  HAND  SEED 


Will  sow  all  descriptions  of  E.arm  and  Garden  Seeds 
There  is  no  spring  and  slide  to  got  out  of  order  and 
damage  tlie  seed,  being  worked  by  a Brush.  Tlio  rows 


Price,  with^wo  Wheels,  20s.  each  ; with  One  Wheel,  16s,  each  ; to  Drill  Two  Bows  at  once,  35s.  ONDON  ' W 

FREDERICK  BIRD  and  CO.,  11.,  GREAT  CASTLE  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  LQ]MDOJsR_^ 


T.  H.P.  DENNIS  & CO. 

Mansion  House  Buildings, 

LONDON. 

Works:  Ciielmsi'oro,  Essex. 

■Horticultural  IJuildinKS  of 
every  dosoription  Elrocted, 
Honted,  and  E'itted. 

“ART  WITH  ECONOMY/i 

Part  I.,  Im.ustuateo. 
Post  Free,  12  Stnmpu 
“Win  tif  rofHly  Jn  ti  few  duj'fi.n  New  Illiif- 
IruU-fl  Jlofik  on  Hot  Wutcr  HchUuk, 
hy  i'.  A.  I *wKri,  F.K.JI.H  , j»lcc  In., 
pout  fnitt  1 i stanijM. 
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Cfjt  €>artrciurs’  Jlngajinc. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1882. 

from  the  oitic^  4,*^Ave  Marla'L.nne 'TonTin^  F C ” to'anv 

Indies,  and  Zanzibar^lis  per  auS  ’ Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 

\VedIescUy,1;o  H and  ollinTrid^e'' 

(po.st  free,  2Jd.)  accompany  each  order,  with  stam^  for  a copy 

''"’’init™  PosSeT,lfalltetTe”  to 

returned  to  the  sender.  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

E™  ‘’anv  n®  K®  T"'"  “T'’®"  *’®  P"Wisher,  price  2s.  ’ 

them,  as  the  stockof  back  nn.nbers"u  at^rlUtoj^’s^mlirand  They^are^^HTr^pg 

®.^l)tWlioits  imlr  irftliitfjs  for  Ensuing 

Hobticcltuhal  Society.— Summer  Exhibition  at 

Wednesd.ay  M.ay  17.-Roy.ae  Box,anic  SociETY.-Summer  Exhibition 

tS”’  ^a^y  Is'-^oYAE  H SociEXY.-First  Summ'er  E.xhibition. 

Exhibition.  ■ H0RTICULTUR.AL  Society  of  Ibel.and.— First  Summer 

FRID.AY,  May  19.-Royal  Bot.anic  SociETY.-Botanical  Lecture  at  4 p m 
S.ati;bday,  M.ay  20.-Cbystae  PAE.ACE.-Great  Flower  Show.  ' 


,,,  „ ^.tlrs  for  lljr  €irsitiitg  Mnl, 

^ ' W.C.TImporLcranrfrnaM^^^^  «'®^®->  ^8,  Kihg  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

hold  Mark^t^Gardcns  a^t  WesTiM^ton”'  Co.,  at  the  Mart,  E.C. ; Pree- 

4V.C.;’lmported\aml  Established  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covont  Garden, 

attracted  special  attention  of 

much  patient  labour  and  a v^ry  creSfobfo^^’^  represent 

culties  Tho  mi'iv,  c • creditable  triumph  over  many  diffi- 

in  itseif  as  ivas  Ihmv^’  amaryllis  is  not  a difficult  task 

our  issuVfor  October  ^ appeared  in 

ensure  a collection  like  fbat  the  Me^^V  > f 
within  the  means  of  very  fPArfm  i possess  is 

named  because  of  their^dishWt  T 

mark,  amf  these  wrshall  n 

tude  ’of  MessZ  VeTtcht  4leclfon  iftr  T" 

no  less  than  of  admiration  Tbo  a matter  for  surprise, 

ing  to  system  and  ivifli  rlofi  •+  carried  on  accord- 

time  we  have  been  permitted  m view,  and  from  time  to 

collective  result  LrToAv  to  f ^ut  the 

criticism,  and  the  verdict  public 

advance  has  been  accomplished  in  distinct  and  valuable 

floriculture.  ^ important  department  of 

coimlry  in  ■»  recorded  as  introdnced  to  thie 

“ Paradisiis,”  I609  as  the  fnd;  rf  w ut  .f’S'^^‘’®d  in  Parkinson’s 
% 3).  andWordi’nS  to  (p.  71, 

from  1710,  hut  in  M^irtyn’r^  Afillo^^  rl  • f 
is  ascribed  to  Dr.  PitcaL  in  the  year  of  this  species 

was  poor  y figured  in  tho  7?r,/  ^ important  plant 

reported  ti  flo^dL  of1  “ Mr.  Curtis 

the  celebrated  Mr.  Cdvill.  ’To  nn^°“®  nurseries  of 

speeies  would  be  inconvenient  ? f^^®f°Ties  of  the  several 

figures  of  a few  in  £ M.  m-iv  bo^  ^ 

amaryllis,  dates  from  1769'  and^,  B superb 

Hoxton  in  1728,  “ivhen  the  luho  TnJ  ta  s garden  at 


title  of  Ltlmin  lUghue,  because  it  was  in  full  beauty  on  the  1st  of 

‘ (lucen’s  hirtliday.”  A.  solandriflorum 

has  the  lionour  of  two  figures  in  R.  AL,  viz.,  2,573  and  3,771  • the 
first  bem^  a green  flowered  variety,  the  second  a pale  yellow’with 
giecn  stupes;  both  the  varieties  long  tubed,  funnel  shaped  and 

morr^'^'  • ®ofo?Ted  A.  aulica,  which  is  distinct  L habit 

ore  especially  in  holding  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  is  figured  in 
the  Rotamcal  Regtster,  1,038,  and  R.  M.,  3,311.  Plere  we  have  a 
short  tubed  flower  witli  narrowish  segments,  much  green  in  the 
centre,  but  with  a splendid  breadth  of  crimsoA  shadini  downwards 
puip  e.  lo  throw  this  out  in  hybridising  would  be  to  sacrifice 
an  opportunity  In  the  year  1816  was  introduced 
whicli  IS  figured  in  R R,  199.  In  this  Ave  have  a resSent 
scailet  petal  with  a large  proportion  of  green,  a peculiarity  very 
persistent  in  these  flowers.  TJie  year  1867  brought  in  A.  plrdi7a 
which  IS  admirably  figured  in  R.  M,  5,645,  and  the  figure  if  copied 
in  Flore  de  Serres  1,725.  Of  this  richly  spotted  spedes  a hyLid 
has  been  raised  that  may  be  likened  to  Lilium  Parkmanni.  It  is  a 
majestic  novelty,^  and  bears  the  honourable  name  of  the  Eev.  H H 

^^®tly,  as  we  are  'not 

now  attempting  a catalogue,  we  must  mention  A.  Leopoldi,  the  coming 
m of  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of  the  splendid  group 
that  has  suggested  these  remarks.  This  magnificent  species  was 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  Peru  through  the  late  Mr.  Pearce, 
Lpf  shoAvn  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens  on  the 

occas  on  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  an  exhibition 

141  it  acquired  its 

nn  1-  qualities  secured  for  it  suitable  certificates 

and  a leading  place  m the  class  of  plants  it  represents.  A.  procera 
m lavender-tinted  flowers,  appears  to  have  no 

itself  “J"  til®  foregoing,  though  a fine  thing  in 

The  species  named  appear  capable,  in  every  instance  save  one, 
of  contributing  desirable  features  to  a race  of  hybrids.  The  excep- 
tion  IS  A.  solandriflorum,  the  form  and  colouring  of  which  suggest 
that  it  can  he  of  little  use,  except  to  the  desperate  hybridist,  who 
Pa-u  ^‘'^i®®  y^iioii’  flowered  variety.  However 

what  the  desperate  man  might  hope  or  attempt  need  not  concern 
us  now.  \ e repeat  that  all  the  more  prominent  species  save  one 
aie  calculated  to  render  service  to  the  raiser,  hut  it  is  proper  to  add 
tliat  111  A.  Leopoldi  we  have  qualities  that  forcibly  suggest  its  value 
0 the  bleeder.  It  has  a broad  petal,  great  substance,  a short  tube, 
and  opens  to  an  almost  flat  face.  Its  colours  are  equally  acceptable, 
beiug  compounded  of  crimson  and  ivhite,  the  “ star  ” well  defined, 

but  with  a dash  of  green  m the  throat  that  the  florist  will  desire  to 
get  rid  of. 

The  raising  of  seedling  amaryllis  appears  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  until  about  1815,  ivhen  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of  the  Exotic 
ursery,  in  the  Kings  Eoad,  Chelsea,  obtained  some  handsome 
hybrids  from  Mr.  Edward  Bearpark,  gardener  at  High  Legh  in 
figured  in  the  Rotanical  Magazine  of  1822 
(t.  -^,315).  About  1820  Mr.  Eobert  Sweet  took  up  the  work,  and 
carried  It  on  with  such  earnestness  that  he  soon  produced  a large 
and  fine  collection  of  hybrids.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
lounded  on  A_.  regiiiaj,  _A.  equestris,  and  A.  vittata.  Dean  Herbert 
fcUDsequently  indulged  in  experiments  in  the  same  field,  but  with 
scientihc  rather  than  floral  objects  in  view,  he  being  a careful  student 
or  tile  fabric  and  life  of  the  plant  much  more  tlian  a hybridist 
anxious  for  the  production  of  handsome  flowers.  A ivork  of  this 
sort  however,  once  fairly  entered  upon,  soon  attracts  a number  of 
entJiusiasts,  and  tlie  consequence  has  been  that  hybrid  amaryllis 
have  been  very  freely  produced  and  exhibited  during  the  past  forty 
years.  In  1840  there  ivas  a fine  lot  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Lockhart,  of  lulham,  one  of  ivhich,  named  Victoria  superba,  Avas 
figured  in  the  Horufs  Journal  of  that  year.  About  1860  a con- 
siderable number  ivas  raised  iii  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  no  fewer 
1 ^ of  tliese  Avere  figured  in  Van  Houtte’s  Flore  des  Serres, 


In  one  of  the  spring  exhibitions  of  klessrs. 


1865  (t.  1,610,  ],617_  ^ ^ 

Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  many  of  these  Ketherlands  hybrids  ivere 
brought  forward  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  often 
said  th<at  some  varieties  have  the  characters  of  species,  and  it  has 
been  vdth  some  confidence  declared  of  late  that  “ man  is  a species 
juaker.  ’ Hoivcvor  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  one  amongst 
jnany  varieties  has  played  the  part  of  a species  in  this  particular  field. 

U 
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We  allude  now  to  a variety  named  A.  Acramannt,  raised  by  Mr  E. 
Acraman,  of  Eristol,  in  the  year  1835,  the  parents  being  A.  aulica 

and  A.  psittacina.  This  hybrid 
many  of  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Voitch  and  Sons 
nresent  collection,  and  thus  it  may  bo  regarde.l  as  the  equivalent  of 
I species  Strange  to  say  another  and  distinct  name 

Mrllnni  pulchn-ma,  raised  from  A aulica  and  A.  Johnsom 
exhibited  at  Chiswick  in  the  year  1849,  has  also  played  the  part  0 
a species,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  finer  of  the  two  f^r  a y 
puJpose.  The  history  of  these  two  hybrids  is  briefly  recorded  by 
Messrs.  Caraway  and  Co.  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  1850,  p.  35/. 

When  thrown  into  groups  the  varieties  suggest  by  their  distin- 
guishing characters  their  several  relationships.  We  find  amongst 
them  the  rich  stippling  of  Pardina,  the  grand  petal  and  colour  of 
Leopold!,  the  stripes  of  Vittata,  and  the  lesser  but  not  less  desirab  e 
characters  of  Acramanni  and  Aulica.  Variety  is  charming  b 
critical  cultivators  assign  boundary  lines  to  the  range  0^^™*^^’ ^ 
it  is  beginning  to  be  necessary  to  formulate  these  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  in  general  and  the  judges  at  exhibitions  in  particular. 
Nature  has  been  pleased  to  incorporate  with  the  resplendant  colours 
of  those  flowers  a considerable  proportion  of  green,  and  that  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  the  English  school  is  a defect.  The  contmenta 
florists  do  not  so  much  object  to  a dash  of  green  in  a flower,  and 
hence  continental  amaryllis,  in  common  with  other  continental 
flowers,  show  at  times  more  green  than  meets  with  approbation 
here.  As  when  growing  wild,  the  flowers  rise_  in  advance  of  t le 
leaves,  and  having  much  work  to  do  in  fertilizing  _ the  ovules  and 
producing  perfect  seeds,  they  need  the  vitalizing  assistance  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  chlorophyll.  But  our  cultivators  succeed  pretty  well 
now  in  bring  up  the  leaves  with  the  flowers,  and  this  tact  will,  no 
doubt,  favour  the  elimination  of  the  green  tinge  from  the  flowers, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  white,  or  perhaps  yellow,  it  is  likely, 
we  think,  that  the  production  of  fine  varieties  has  been  in  some 
degree  impeded  by  breeding  from  A.  solandriflora,  which  mig  t, 
indeed,  take  lead  in  a .special  section,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
influence  the  strains  in  which  the  high  coloured  species  are 

represented.  . . 

The  list  we  publish  in  the  present  issue  contains  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  more  striking  varieties  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  establishment  in  the  past  spring.  We  have  selected  thein 
for  their  combination  of  all  the  more  desirable  qualities  ot  form  and 
colour  hoping  thereby  to  render  a service  to  the  many  amadeurs 
who  are  now  entering  upon  the  cultivation  of  these  ma^ificent 
flowers.  Having  discussed  at  sufiicient  length  upon  the  subject,  it 
will  be  prudent,  perhaps,  to  say  no  more  at  present,  but  there 
remains  yet  very  much  more  to  be  said. 


Farningham  Rose  Show  will  be  held  onThursday,  June  29. 
Banbury  Flower  and  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  on  iuesday, 
August  29. 

Woodstock  Horticultural  and  Poultry  Association,  ihe 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  19. 

Headington  Horticutural  and  Poultry  Society.— The 
second  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Monday,  August  7,  m con-^ 
junction  with  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Oxfordshire  Bee  Keepers 

Association.  .7  £ at  110 

English  Birds  in  Australia,— The  Sydney  Mail  of  March  IS 
reports  the  New  South  Wales  Zoological  Society  had  Received  a con- 
si<mment  of  80  skylarks  and  12  goldfinches,  but  only  58  skylarks  and 
if  goldfinches  reached  Sydney  alive.  The  birds  were  shipped  to  the 
society  by  the  Nelson  Acclimatisation  Society,  under  the  care  ot 
Captain  Wheeler,  of  the  steamship  Wakatipu.  This  shipment  enabled 
the  society  to  supply  the  Glen  limes  district  with  26  skylarks  and  5 
goldfinches. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. — Some  of  our  friends 
appear  to  have  made  a mistake  as  to  the  date  of  the  dinner  ; therefore 
we  repeat  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  London, 
on  Tuesday,  May  23.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  half-past  six.  Dr. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  will  preside.  Evening  dress  is  not  requisite,  beats 
will  be  reserved  for  all  who  desire  them,  but  notice  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Hibberd  on  or  before  the  19th  instant.  The  charge  to  each  guest 
will  be  21s. 

Amaryllis  v.  Hippeastrum. — Herbert’s  generic  distinction  has 
never  licen  accepted  in  a practical  manner,  and  has  reidly  occasioned 
some  inconvenience.  We  remarked  in  our  issue  for  March 
1880,  “ The  people  who  have  to  use  a language  should  have  some  part 
in  making  and  keeping  it,”  and  in  respect  of  Hqipeastrum,  the 
“ Equestrian  Star,”  it  is  time  we  gave  it  up  as  obsolete.  In  so  doing  we 
shall  have  the  countenance  of  at  least  one  authority,  for  Sir  .loseph 
Hooker  repiiiliates  it,  as  see  in  B.  M..  under  i.  5,645,  in  connection  with 
the  figure  ot  Amaryllis  [lardina.  He  says  : ” The  genus  IhjpwasI iinn, 
of  Herbert,  which  includes  many  American  species  of  zliim.ri///i.s,  dillers 
from  this  latter  by  such  very  slight  and  va,riable  cliaracters  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  practical  value.”  This  will  conilort 
amateurs  who  are  disposed  to  oscillate  lictwceii  the  two,  for  it  will 
•nible  th  ;m  to  follow  the  current  books  without  any  question  of  their 
I.roiu-icty. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  following  provincial  floral 
and  horticultural  societies  have  been  admitted  into  union  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  this  year,  and  have  received  the  usual 
medals  to  be  competed  for  at  their  shows,  viz.;— Atherstone  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  and  Spring  Show  bocicty 
Cirencester  Horticultural  Society,  Dalton  in  Furness  Horticultural 
Society,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Horticul- 
tural Society,  East  London  Floricultural  Society,  Maidstone  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  Norwood  Amateur  Floral  Society,  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Jersey. 

Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  West  Dulwich,  continue  the  patient 
selection  and  improvement  of  the  cineraria,  by  which  they  have  es- 
tablished their  well-known  strain.  They  have  favoured  us  with 
samples  of  about  a hundred  seedlings  of  the  most  various  colours, 
but  characterised  by  fine  forms,  broad  florets  and  great  substance 
While  such  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  seedling  plants,  there  is 
but  small  temptation  to  grow  named  sorts  for  decorative  b ™ 

fact,  well-saved  seed  serves  every  interest,  save  that  of  the  scientific 
florist,  who  perforce  must  retain  a certain  number  of  models  to 
sustain  his  standard  of  properties. 

The  Scarlet  Embothrium,  in  a splendid  condition  of  blo^,  has 
been  forwarded,  through  Mr.  Clark,  from  Mr.  Randall,  of 
This  plant,  Embothrium  coccineum,  of  Brown,  affords  the  rare  examp  e 
of  a South  American  proteaceous  plant  hardy  enough  endure  a 1 
weathers  in  our  southern  and  western  counties  hut  not  hardy  enoug  , 
as  we  know  to  our  cost,  for  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Eondom  It  is  a 
distinct  and  splendid  plant,  with  oblong  coriaceous  dark  gy^en  leaves, 
and  many-flowered  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  borne  on  / 

It  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  plants  obtained  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  by  Mr.  Lobb,  when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  who, 
believe,  first  flowered  it  in  the  year  1853. 

Rhododendron  Fortunei  was  presented  te  the  Floral  and  the 
Scientifle  Committees  of  R.  H.  S.  on  Tuesday  last  W 

sources.  This  fine  species  is  rare,  the  consequence  ? 

being  not  sufiiciently  hardy  to  weather  our  winters.  H is  a 
Ses  for  style  and  colour.  The  flowers  have  seven  to  eight  lobes, 
none  of  which^are  spotted,  and  the  stamens  usually  number  fouiteen. 
The  colour  is  a pale  rose  or  pinky  flesh,  delicate,  and  ®^“Snlarly  f re 
and  nleasing  In  general  complexion  it  comes  near  to  it. 
Griflithianum  v.  Auckfandi,  which  howev^  is  some  degrees 
its  boldly  exnanded  white  corolla.  R.  Fortunei  was  obtained  irom 
China,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  the  usual  type  of  Chinese  species. 
It  is  figured  in  B.M.,  5,596. 

The  Queen’s  Visit  to  Epping  Forest  on  Saturday  If  *^8 
a fine  finishing  touch  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Cf  poratmn  of  London 
in  securing  this  grand  recreation  ground  for  the  people.  Amongst 
the  many  memorials  of  the  event  that  ^ 

them  the  most  interesting  perhaps  will  be  the 
expressly  for  commemorative  purposes.  This  is  a Pf 
of  the  scarlet  oak  (Quercus  coccinea)  supplied  by  Messrs  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Waltham  Cross.  At  the  presef  time  tree  is  f alo  s y 
guarded  against  the  depredations  of  a devoted 

it  to  nieces  out  of  sheer  enthusiasm  or,  say,  a mormd  hunger  t 
relics  ^ It  will  have  to  be  protected  with  a palisade  that  oMy  a bird 
can  surmount,  and  even  then,  we  fear,  it  f ^ 

at  this  moment  it  is  our  privilege  to  report  that  the  tiee  is  unhur.^ 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

A LEISURELY  look  round  the  fruit  garden  this  evening  rf  eals  the  fact 
Ld  the  cold  rain  which  accompanied  it.  The  edges  of  the  young  and  tender 

frosts,  and  do  not  exper.ence  anothei  gale  f Greengage, 

fair  crop  ot  apples.  Plums  with  us,  so  fai , are  y Everywhere  the 

accused  of  a want  ot  patieiico  so  tai j „ q if  fPe  Morelia  chernca 

area  full  crop,  «s  are  a’so  red  ^ ^f  - r ‘'‘'"I'- 

onlv  bring  to  maturity  oiio-lhird  ' ’’f report,  that  tl.e 

Growers  of  peach  and  '7’ 1 ','i,,vinir  tho  past  week  blistering  of  the 

promiso  is  exceedingly  good,  but  duiii  g 1 supposed,  of 

ItjiwoB  has  (levolopod  to  au  alarming  o ^ havo  characterised  the  woA.thor 

the  cold  rains  and  frosty  morimigs  which  have  characterised  ^ ^ 

hero  in  Somei  sct  for  tho  past  ten  days. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  FOliESTRY. 

Hy  COLONKL  0.  P.  I’KAIISON. 

Boat!  at  a niouting  o(  the  Sopioly  of  Arts,  mulor  tlio  pi’o«idoiioy  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Burt., 
M.P.,  F.ll.S.,  March  1,  IHSa. 

(Continued  from  page  225.) 

Discussion. 

Sir  Richard  TEMruE,  G.C.S.I.,  said  ho  had  proat  pleasure  in  standing  hy 
the  side  of  his  old  friend  and  coiurado,  Colonel  I’earson,  who  began  his 
forest  career  under  him  some  twenty  years  ago.  They  had  together 
threaded  the  dense  thickets  of  India,  and  admired  the  broad  trunks, 
spreading  branches,  and  magnificent  heads  of  the  forest  trees,  andtiiough 
Colonel  I’earson  suffered  a great  deal  from  the  malarious  climate  ho  braved 
all  dangers  and  hardships  manfully  for  the  sake  of  the  forests  ho  loved  so 
well ; and  to-day  there  was  no  one  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  There  was  not  the  same  inducement  to  jireserve  the 
forests  in  England  as  in  some  Eastern  countries,  because  here  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  a question  of  wealth,  but  in  Eastern  countries  it  was  a question 
of  climate  also.  Here  trees  were  preserved  to  a great  extent  for  the  sake 
of  ornament  and  as  a shelter  for  game.  As  had  been  mentioned,  England 


scope  for  the  emjdoymont  of  the  students  in  the  eastern  and  other  Iporiions 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  ho  was  sorry  [Sir  Bartlo  Frere  was  not 
present,  for  ho  was  sure  ho  would  have  borne  testimony  to  the  necessity 
of  forest  conservancy  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  could 
have  given  eipially  strong  testimony  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  which,  in 
classical  times  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  of  islands,  but  was 
now  in  a wretched  condition,  and  could  hardly  find  means  to  pay  its  way. 
The  main  cause  of  its  utter  denudation  in  modern  times  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests.  Ho  rejoiced  at  this  subject  being  brought  before  that 
infiuential  society,  for  there  were  few  matters  of  more  importance  to  the 
future  of  India.  The  destruction  of  her  forests  in  former  times  had  been 
one  of  the  blots  on  the  administrative  and  statesmanlike  escutcheon  of 
England,  and  it  had  arisen  simply  from  the  ignorance  of  her  governors, 
individually  and  collectively.  When  ho  went  to  India,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  had  a liberal  education,  but  he  had  never  heard  a word  about  forestry, 
and  he  feared  that  many  of  those  who  came  after  him  were  not  much  better 
in  this  respect,  though  there  might  be  some  little  improvement.  There  were 
great  interests  in  India,  all  arrayed  against  the  forests — all  wanting  to  live 
upon  them.  Colonel  Pearson  had  pointed  out  the  difference  between  draw- 
ing an  interest  from  the  forest,  and  using  up  the  capital,  or  corpus,  as 
lawyers  called  it,  which  all  selfish  and  shortsighted  people  were  inclined 
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was  naturally  Well  endowed  with  trees,  and  to  this  he,  as  a small  West 
country  landowner,  could  bear  testimony ; but  unfortunately,  since  the 
gales  of  last  October,  the  timber  which  had  strewed  the  ground  had  been 
rather  a drug  in  the  market.  He  could  vouch  for  the  excellent  forestry 
which  was  carried  out  in  Scotland,  and  all  who  had  travelled  on  the 
Continent  were  aware  of  the  excellent  schools  of  forestry  which  existed 
both  in  France  and  Germany.  He  could  not  say  much  about  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  he  had  lately  been  through  Denmark,  which  was  as  bare  of 
trees  as  the  palm^  of  one's  hand ; on  crossing  over  to  Sweden,  however, 
you  came  to  a region  where  the  trees  were  really  preserved  as  a source  of 
national  wealth  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible.  In  America,  no 
doubt  forestry  was  somewhat  behindhand,  and  before  long  the  eastern  part 
would  get  into  great  difficulties  unless  more  care  was  exercised.  With 
regard  to  establishing  a school  of  forestry  in  England,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  done  unless  there  were  State  forests.  He  had  examined  the 
subject  when  in  Scotland,  where  he  delivered  a lecture  on  the  subject, 
and  though  there  were  magnificent  forests  there,  the  proprietors  of  which 
would  no  doubt  allow  facilities  for  their  inspection  by  students,  and  for  in- 
struction being  given  by  the  foresters  in  whose  charge  they  were,  so  far  as 
possible  consistently  with  their  more  immediate  duties,  these  advantages 
would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  the  forests  were  absolutely  under  State 
control.  If  such  a school  were  formed,  there  would  no  doubt  be  ample 


to  do;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  come  forward  and 
protect  forests,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves.  If  it 
had  been  neglected,  it  was  simply  because  the  Government  had 
been  uninformed,  and  for  that  reason  alone  he  should  hail  with  great 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  a forest  school  in  this  country,  as  it  would 
afford  a means  of  diffusing  a knowledge  of  forestry  among  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  India.  We  had  before  our  eyes  the  most  frequent  examples  of  the 
consequences  of  disforesting.  What  was  the  cause  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia  being  so  utterly  barren  and  destitute, 
compared  to  what  they  were  in  ancient  times  ? People  attributed  it  to  in- 
vasions and  revolutions,  but  it  was  owing  far  more  to  disforesting.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  hills,  which  long  before  the  Christian  era  were  well  clad, 
were  now  utterly  bare,  and  thus  the  climate  became  affected,  the  rivers  and 
harbours  silted  up,  as  was  shown  at  Ephesus  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
near  Tarsus.  Again  the  same  thing  was  the  cause  of  the  fearful  famines 
in  China ; the  Chinese  were  excellent  agriculturists ; as  regards  manuring 
they  were  ahead  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  but  the  art  of  forestry  had 
been  long  extinct  among  them.  He  would  not  stay  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
Indian  famines,  but  having  served  through  them,  he  could  say  that  one^  of 
the  causes,  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  droughts,  was  the  destruction 
of  forests  in  past  times.  What  England  thought  to-day  India  would  think 
to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  this  subject  would  be  heartily  taken 
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up.  A great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  French  forest  schools,  and  it  shonld 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  wore  due  to  the  Fuiperor  Napoleon  111. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Kogers  said  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  of  which  he  was  secre- 
tary, had  for  a"long  time  taken  a great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  when 
Dr.  llrandis  first  established  the  Indian  Forest  Department  in  1867,  the 
council  of  that  society  made  strenuous  efforts,  but  without  avail,  to  combat 
the  notion  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  all  the  students  to  France  or 
Germany.  They  held  that  there  were  magnificent  and  well-managed 
forests  iu  Great  Britain,  and  that  means  might  be  found  at  home  for 
educating  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Forest  Department;  but  a deputa- 
tion  which  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
met  with  a signal  rebuff,  and  was  informed  that  an  inflexible  rule  had  been 
laid  down  that  all  such  candidates  must  attend  the  French  or  Gernian 
schools.  About  1875  the  institution  drew  up  a number  of  questions,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices,  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  management  of  forests  in  the  various  European  countries  a,nd  in  our 
dependencies,  and  about  two  years  later  a most  alarming;  budget  of  informa- 
tion  was  received  in  reply,  containing  such  a vast  quantity  of  details,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  individual  to  deal  with  it.  At  length,  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  feeling  ashamed  that  nothing  was  done  with  this  very 
valuable  information,  ho  undertook  to  deal  with  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lated to  the  British  dependencies,  and  after  six  months  hard  work, 
managed  to  compile  a considerable  book,  containing  all  that 
was  valuable  in  the  returns  supplemented  from  other  sources,  and 
this  book  was  published  as  a Parliamentary  paper ; but  coming  out  at  an 
unfortunate  time,  he  feared  that  it  had  almost  escaped  public  notice.  He 
believed,  however,  that  it  was  this  publication  which  first  called^  attention 
to  the  alarming  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  forests.  He  did  not  deal  with  India,  as  there  was  already  a scheme 
in  full  operation  there,  but  he  dealt  with  all  the  colonies,  and  pointed  out 
that  South  Australia  was  the  only  place  in  which  any  care  was  being 
bestowed  on  this  question.  In  some  places  the  periodicity  of  the  rainMl 
had  been  greatly  affected,  and  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  timber  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  settlements  frequently  caused  great  economic  difficulties. 
In  many  cases  colonies  would  be  almost  deprived  of  fuel  altogether  in  case  of 
a war,  in  which  Great  Britain  temporarily  lost  her  naval  supremacy.  This 
return  had  anticipated  many  of  the  statements  of  Colonel  Pearson,  and 
it  had  been  freely  quoted  in  several  cases  without  the  customary  acknow- 
ledgment, though  not  on  the  present  occasion.  _ 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  as  a forester  of  forty  years’  experience,  felt  much 
obliged  to  Colonel  Pearson  for  the  capital  paper  he  had  brought  forward; 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  forestry  in  England.  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  spoken  of  the 
wealth  of  England  in  this  department ; but  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
throw  away  his  wealth,  as  was  done  here,  merely  by  the  neglect  of  plan- 
tations which  had  been  started.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  would  be  found  that  plantations  which  had  been 
made  at  the  Government  expense  had  failed  from  the  incompetency  of  those 
who  managed  them.  He  remembered,  some  years  ago,  reading  a paper  on 
this  subject,  the  pith  of  which  was  contained  in  these  few  words,  “Plant 
thickly,  thin  quickly.”  The  nurseryman  took  care  that  the  first  injunction 
should  be  obeyed,  but  the  other  part  was  generally  neglected.  _ Like  the 
last  speaker,  he  had  been  endeavouring  for  some  years  past  to  induce  the 
Government  to  take  up  this  question,  and  he  hoped  he  had_  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  success  with  the  late  administration ; but  just  then  a 
change  came,  and  nothing  was  done.  He  did  not  think  it  was  altogether 
hopeless  to  establish  a school  of  forestry  in  Edinburgh,  where  there  were 
already  facilities  for  affording  the  young  forester  information  in  the  cognate 
branches  of  his  education,  such  as  geology,  botany,  &c.,  and  an  arboretum 
had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  municipality,  and  his  contention  was, 
that  if  the  Government  would  endow  a professor  of  forestry  the  thing 
might  be  accomplished.  Something  was  being  done  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
at  Kew,  and  he  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  paper  would  be  the  formation 
of  a committee  which  should  make  renewed  efforts  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  matter  up,  and  establish  a school  of  forestry  in  Great 
Britain,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  India,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  land 
agents  and  others  who  had  to  manage  estates  at  home,  so  that  the  largest 
amount  of  profit  might  be  obtained  from  the  numberless  forests  in  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  Thistelton  Dyer,  F.R.  S.,  thought  it  was  desirable  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  peint  raised  by  the  paper,  and  though  Mr.  Robinson’s 
remarks  were  very  suggestive,  he  feared  they  had  a tendency  to  raise  a 
cross  issue.  The  British  Empire  covered  a large  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  the  real  problem  was  how  to  arrange  that  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  different  countries  under  our  charge  did  not  suffer  such  a 
deterioration  as  would,  on  the  one  h.and,  injuriously  affect  the  climate  of 
those  countries,  and  on  the  other  deprive  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  future 
of  the  material  resources  obtainable  from  those  forests.  No  one  who  had 
studied  the  information  which  had  been  gradually  acquired  on  this  subject 
could  doubt  that  there  was  grave  cause  for  anxiety.  You  could  not  go  on 
felling  forests  indefinitely  without  producing  an  artificial  state  of  things 
which,  if  not  watched  with  care,  would  ultimately  produce  complications 
of  the  gravest  kind.  He  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  ho  could  assure  him  that  his  work  was  by  no  means 
thrown  away.  A copy  of  his  book  was  amongst  the  papers  at  Kew,  and 
ho  felt  that  it  was  a document  of  the  greatest  importance  with 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  this  subject ; and  when  the  question  gra- 
dually ripened  into  a shape  in  which  it  would  attract  the  attention 
of  political  persons,  it  would  be  referred  to  as  the  starting-point 
from  which  any  action  should  bo  taken.  The  alteration  of  the  surface  of 
occupied  countries,  and  the  removal  of  forests,  required  to  be  approached 
with  some  caution.  For  instance,  in  England  It  was  not  a very  pressing 
question  ; and  (hough  lie  had  seen  a paper  drawn  up  for  the  India  ofiico  by 
one  of  the  juofessors  of  (he  school  at  Nancy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Scotland  had  once  20  million  acres  of  forests,  whereas  now  there  were  but 
three-quarters  of  a million,  ho  did  not  know  that  the  material  prosperity 
of  Scotland  had  suffered  by  the  change.  Y 111  could  not  lay  down  a broad 
jirinoiplo  that  the  removal  of  woods  in  temperate  climates  must  bo  regarded 
as  a disaster.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  south  of  ii'ranco  the  removal  of 
the  forests  from  some  of  (ho  Alj)ino  slopes,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
had  lead  to  disastrous  floods;  one  of  which,  in  1875,  caused  da, mage  to  the 
extent  of  3,000,0001,  and  the  Government  was  now  going  to  great  expense 


to  replant  those  slopes.  This  was  a question  which  most  affected  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  hotter  portions  of  our  possessions.  Cyprus  had  already  been 
mentioned,  and  it  was  in  many  respects  a typical  instance.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  it  could  be  taken  as  true  that  the  island  was  once  covered 
with  forests ; but,  at  present,  such  as  were  left,  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  dilapidation.  A report  bad  been  made  upon  them  by  an  Indian 
forest  officer,  who  was  of  opinion  that,  within  the  present  genera- 
tion, what  remained  of  the  forest  would  probably  perish.  The 
rainfall  was  only  thirteen  inches,  and  it  immediately  flowed  off  the 
surface,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  instead  of  a forest  you  had  a 
desert.  A French  forester,  who  was  selected  by  Colonel  Pearson  to  go 
there,  estimated  that  with  a quarter  of  a million  outlay  something  might 
be  done  in  half  a century  ; but  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? When 
the  forests  of  such  a country  as  Cyprus  were  destroyed,  it  was  like  a burnt 
cinder.  Many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  were  in  much  the  same  condition, 
and  the  rate  with  which  the  destruction  took  place  when  once  commenced 
was  almost  incredible.  In  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  in  1835,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  soil  was  in  the  condition  of  primeval  forest,  viz.,  300,000  acres ; 
in  1879  the  acreage  was  reduced  to  70,000  ; and  in  the  next  year,  when  an 
exact  survey  was  made  by  an  Indian  forest  officer,  he  stated  that  the  only 
forest  worth  speaking  of  was  about  35,000  acres.  Of  that,  the  portion  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  had  had  every  stick  of  available  timber  cut, 
and  those  parts  in  the  possession  of  private  owners  were  still  worse.  Although 
tb.8r6  b.ad  b0Gn  no  apparent  diminution  in  the  rainfall,  the  humidity  of  the 
air  had  diminished,  and  the  springs  were  drying  up.  Again,  taking  Ceylon, 
in  1873,  Sir  William  Gregory,  ascending  a mountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  8,000  feet  in  height,  said  the  eye  ranged  in  every  direction  over  an 
unbroken  range  of  forest;  but  six  years  later,  when  the  present  governor 
made  the  same  ascent,  the  whole  f orest  had  disappeared,  and  the  ground  had 
been  parted  with  so  rapidly  by  the  Goverment  that  it  had  not  even  retained 
sites  for  police-stations,  and  had  to  re-purchase  them.  In  Jamaica,  again, 
it  appeared  that  nearly  all  the  timber  required  for  building  purposes  had  to 
be  imported.  In  Ceylon,  the  denudation  of  the  forests  was  accompanied  by  a 
deterioration  in  the  soil;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Abbay,  who  went  there  on  the 
eclipse  expedition,  calculated,  from  the  per  centage  of  solid  matter  in  a 
stream,  that  one-third  of  an  inch  per  annum  was  being  washed  away  from 
the  cultivated  surface  of  the  island.  In  some  colonies  the  timber  wa,s  being 
destroyed  at  such  a rate  as  would  soon  lead  to  economic  difficulties.  In 
New  Brunswiek,  for  instance,  it  appeared  that  the  hemlock  spruce,  the 
bark  of  which  was  used  for  tanning,  was  rapidly  disappearing,  one  manu- 
facturer in  Boiestown  using  100,000  trees  every  year  for  this  purpose.  In 
Demerara,  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  trees,  the  green  heart, 
was  in  a fair  way  of  being  exterminated.  They  actually  cut  down  small 
saplino's,  to  make  rollers  on  which  to  roll  the  large  trunks.^  In  New  Zealand, 
ao-ain,°Captain  Walker  said  he  feared  the  present  generation  would  see  the 
extermination  of  the  kauri  pine,  one  of  the  most  important  trees.  ^ All  these 
facts  showed  that  this  was  a most  urgent  question  which  at  no  distant  date 
would  have  to  be  vigorously  dealt  with.  Mauritius,  Cyprus,  and  Ceylon 
had  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  Department  had  duties  of  their 
own  to  perform,  and  there  would  be  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  the 
requisite  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Then  there  were  those  who  were 
educated  at  the  French  school,  but  there  were  certain  disadvantages  in 
employing  the  services  of  foreigners  in  English  dependencies.  Lastly,  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  Kew  had  been  utilised,  and  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  their  efforts  were  highly  spoken  of,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  had  not  had  such  advantages  as  were  desirable  in  forest  officers,  so  that 
none  of  these  sources  seem  likely  to  be  able  to  give  a permanent  supply  of 
the  men  that  were  required,  and  hence  it  was  manifest  that  some  new 
establishment  was  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  he  believed  this  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Society  a century  ago;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  a representation  were 
made  to  the  Council,  a committee  would  be  appointed,  which  would  probably 
lead  to  some  practical  result.  His  memory  did  not  quite  bear  out  what 
Colonel  Pearson  had  said  with  regard  to  their  past  deficiencies  in  this 
respect ; he  had  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  subject  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  continuous  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  production  of  timber  in  this  country  for  various  purposes 
Hemio-ht  remark,  also,  that  some  of  their  friends  from  India  were  some- 
times inclined  to  press  the  matter  too  far.  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  referred 
to  Ephesus,  but  he  (Mr.  Hyde  Clarke)  could  by  no  means  trace  the  silting  up 
there  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  He  did  not  believe  the  forests  were 
ever  o-reater  in  that  district  than  they  were  now  ; and  with  regard  to  the 
south'ern  parts,  he  had  had  a great  deal  of  timber  from  those  very  forests. 

Mr.  Boulger  remarked  that  there  was  the  same  encouragement  in  Eng- 
land for  the  establishment  of  a school  of  forestry  as  had  been  operative  in 
America,  viz.,  the  willingness  of  private  individuals  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantao-es,  of  which  he  could  speak  from  personal  experience.  In  1876, 
when  he  was  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  he  was  requested 
to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  sylviculture,  preparatory  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  then  gave 
what  ho  thought  must  have  been  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  subiect 
ever  delivered  in  England.  In  Oxford  there  had  been  for  200  years  a Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Rural  Economy,  but  he  feared  the  latter  subject  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  former.  At  the  present  time  the  students  of 
forestry  in  England  laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  for  even  at  Ciren- 
cester, though  ho  was  in  the  same  county  as  the  Forest  of  Doan,  ho  was 
too  far  off  to  take  his  pupils  for  any  practical  work  to  that  admirably 
manan'cd  forest.  As  Colonel  Pearson  had  said,  for  a forest  school  you  require 
a Stfvte  forest ; such  did  not  exist  in  Scotland,  and  ho  hardly  thought  a 
nowlv-ostablished  arboretum  could  take  its  plaoo,  A wood  was  one  thing, 
and  a forest  another ; the  Forest  of  Doan  was  a State  forest,  and  possibly 
arrangements  might  bo  made  for  teaching  forestry  in  connection  with  Ciron- 
costor  College.  At  the  present  time  forest  officers  went  to  India  from  this 
country  at  the  rate  ofsix  per  annum,  which  was  nota  large  number.  They  were 
educated  at  first  mainly  iu  London,  and  a great  niany  hiul  passed  under 
his  hands  during  the  hist  throe  years,  to  bo  iiromotod  in  sciontilic  subjects, 
but  such  work  was  cnimently  unsatisfactory,  seeing  (hat  the  plane  trees 
in  the  London  Biiuares  were  the  principal  illustratioiis  at  eomiuaiul.  1 lieu 
they  went  to  Nancy,  where  they  had  to  hear  lecluri's  in  a I oreigii  language, 
and  thouirli  no  doubt  the  proficiency  they  were  coiupelled  to  attain  in 
French  was  an  advantage,  the  systeni  had  mamy  drawbacks,  lie  learned 
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from  some  of  liia  puj)il8  that  they  had  to  all  thoir  science  over  af^ain 

in  French.  This  ilillicnlty  wonhl  he  removed  hy  the  estahlishmont  of  a 
forest  school  in  England,  and  ho  believed  that  some  of  t he  Eronch  forest 
oflieers  had  testified  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  Eorest  of  Dean  and 
other  State  forests  in  England  were  managed.  After  all,  the  principles  of 
forest  cultivation  were  the  same  all  tho  world  over,  though  there  might  bo 
dilforencoa  of  clinmto  and  species  to  take  into  account. 

Mr.  Liggins  said  ho  remembered  in  his  early  days,  in  tho  West  Indies,  there 
was  a great  controversy  as  to  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  forests  one 
side  maintaining  that  all  the  trees  should  bo  cut  down  to  prevent  tho  roots 
interfering  with  the  canes;  whilst  others  contended  that  if  the  trees  were 
destroyed,  there  would  bo  no  rain,  and  they  would  get  no  craps  at  all.  lie 
had  naturally  taken  a great  interest  in  tho  subject  ever  since,  but  was  never 
able  to  learn  anything  about  it  in  this  country;  whereas,  in  visiting  tho 
last  I’aris  Exhibition,  ho  found  there  was  abundant  information  attainable, 
lie  might  state  that  timber  for  buildings  was  not  imported  into  Jamaica 
because  there  was  none  in  the  island,  but  because  tho  native  timber  was  so 
valuable,  hard,  and  expensive  to  work,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  import  pitch- 
pine  and  other  soft  wood,  lie  could  not  .altogether  .agree  with  Mr.  Ilouln-er 
that  Loudon  was  such  an  unsuitable  place  for  teaching  science  ; a (rreat 
deal  might  be  learned  here  where  men  of  every  science  mot  together,  and 
the  student  would  have  his  mind  fertilised  generally.  An  immense  deal  of 
mischief  had  been  done  in  Demerara,  Ilarbadoes,  and  other  West  Indian 
Islands,  from  the  destruction  of  trees,  and  it  was  most  desirable,  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  colonies,  that  a central  school  should  be  founded  where 
young  men  might  be  trained  in  this  most  important  branch  of  knowledo-e. 

Mr.  William  Hotly  said  he  had  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  ao-ri- 
culturists  of  this  country  for  the  statement  that  there  were  thousand?  of 
acres  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  slopes  which  might  be  advantageously  planted 
with  trees  at  a cost  of  lOL  to  121.  an  acre,  which  would  yield  a handsome 
profit.  He  had  known  two  instances  in  which  the  timber  on  an  estate  had 
been  sold  for  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  pui-chase  money,  and  having 
had  some  experience  in  planting,  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

General  Strachey,  C.S.I.,  F.E.S.,  said  he  might  almost  consider  himself 
the  dry  nurse  ©f  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  having  assisted  at  its 
birth,  and  watched  its  development  into  one  of  the  most  successful  branches 
of  the  administration.  The  Indian  Government,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  h.ad  developed  this  department ; it  had  required  its  officers  to 
study  at  Nancy,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Brandis,  and  the  system  had 
so  far  proved  very  successful.  But,  as  had  been  remarked,  there  were 
obvious  disadvantages  connected  with  the  system,  and  for  some  time  it  had 
been  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Government  to  obtain  for  its  forest  officers  the 
necessary  education  in  England.  That  idea  was  about  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  no  doubt  before  long  a school  would  be  established  here,  whether  the 
Home  Government  joined  in  it  or  not. 

Mr  Rowland  Hamilton  hoped  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  subject  would  attract  the  attention  of  manv  other 
societies,  such  as  the  Colonial  Institute,  the  Statistical,  and  Agricultural 
Societies,  and  the  Social  Science  Association,  who  would  all  aid  in  brinwino- 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  if  the  Society  of  Arts 
appointed  a committee  to  deal  with  it. 


The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Pearson,  refer- 
red to  the  statement  that  the  net  revenue  from  the  forests  of  India  had 
been  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  by  £200,000,  in  great  measure  by 
the  effects  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department ; and  as  that  Department  had 
been  so  greatly  aided  by  Colonel  Pearson,  they  owed  him  a double  debt  of 
gratitude.  Some  advantage  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  present 
depression  in  agriculture,  if  it  forced  those  who  were  dependent  on  the  land 
for  their  income  to  consider  whether  they  might  not  do  much  to  improve 
its  value  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  also  in  forestry.  Even  in  Scotland,  although  the  forests 
were  generally  well  managed,  there  seemed  a general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  there  were  large  tracts  of  country  which  might  be  planted  with 
advantage.  It  certainly  was  an  anomaly  that  a country  like  England 
which  owned  some  of  the  largest  forests  in  the  world,  was  the  only  great 
country  which  had  no  forest  school ; and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a o-reat 
satisfaction  to  Colonel  Pearson  if  the  discussion  that  evening  should  prove 
^e  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a forest  school  worthv  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried. 

Colonel  Pearson,  in  reply,  said  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  cordial 
reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  paper.  He  must  tell  Mr.  Rogers 
that  his  paper  had  been  very  much  appreciated  in  Prance,  for  it  had  been 
tabulated  and  re-tabulated  by  the  professors  at  Nancy,  and  used  in  their 
lectures,  and  questions  were  set  upon  it ; and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  a 
forest  school  were  established  in  England  that  return  would  form  one  of 
the  princip.al  documents  referred  to.  He  would  point  out  that  such  a school 
would  have  to  do  a double  work,  though  it  might  be  connected,  partially, 
at  any  rate.  A certain  amount  of  instruction  >as  Reeded  by  surveyors 
and  land  agents  who  were  to  practice  in  this  country  ; but  those  who  were 
to  go  to  India  and  the  Colonies  must  be  provided  with  a wider  scientific 
training  than  would  suffice  in  the  former  case,  where  any  information  on 
^ecial  points  connected  with  mineralogy,  geology,  &c.,  could  be  obtained 
wxtaout  aimcuty  wiieii  required. 


MR.  TURNER’S  NEW  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  at  South  Kensington  on 
April  25  iras  a very  beautiful  group  of  tree  carnations  from  Mr.  Charles 
iurner.  The  varieties  forming  the  group  were  selected  from  the  large 
™ Woom  in  the  Slough  nurseries,  and  a?e 

V n ® freedom  of  blooming,  the  large  size 

and  high  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  beautiful  colouring.  The  flowers  also 

dewL  l'  spotting  which  is  such  a serious 

defect  in  even  the  best  of  the  older  varieties.  The  high-class  character  of 
the  varieties  staged  was  so  evident  that  the  committee  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  National  Carnation  Society  conferred  first-class  certificates 
Upon  the  undermentioned  varieties  : — 

Congueror .-A  splendidly-formed  flower  of  full  size,  colour  rich  rosy 
pink,  striped  with  purple,  very  distinct  in  colour.  ^ 


hnchanlreaa.  A largo,  full,  and  remarkably  smooth  flower,  of  a bright 
rose  pink  shading  to  delicate  pink  at  tho  edges  of  tho  petals,  and  with 
occasional  streaks  of  deep  purple. 

/GamH-ait.— A full-sized  flower,  remarkable  for  its  smoothness  and  fine 
form,  and  beautifully  edged  and  feathered  with  deep  red  on  a soft  lemon 
ground. 

Uccior.—A  large,  full,  and  very  effective  floiver,  of  a bright  red  colour, 
valuable  tor  contrasting  with  the  light  varieties. 

Nimrod.— A brightly-coloured  flower  of  large’  size  and  splendid  form 
tho  colour  rich  rosy  red.  ^ 

Premier.— A telling  flower  of  large  size,  good  shape,  and  of  a rich 
crimson  colour,  a great  advance  upon  previously-introduced  varieties,  of 
the  same  colour  and  of  much  value. 

Rufus.— A full-sized  flower,  remarkably  full  and  smooth,  and  of  a rich 
scarlet  colour,  especially  valuable  for  supplying  cut  flowers 

IFAippcr-m.-A  Btrilnng  flower  of  large  size  and  splendid  quality,  and 
lightly  llaked  with  dark  crimson  on  a scarlet  ground.  V 


STARVING  THE  liOSES. 

Although  I liave  of  late  devoted  some  attention  to  tho  matter  I 
have  up  to  tho  present  time  been  unable  to  ascertain  why  so  many 
giowcis  01  pot  roses  are  strong  believers  in  a starving  policy.  In 
piiyate  gardens  and  nurseries  it  is  an  every  day  experience  to  meet 
with  roses  m pots  that  present  so  pinched  and  starved  an  appearance 
that  they  give  those  who  are  acquainted  with  tho  development  of 
flowers  and  foliage  under  liberal  management  a very  uncomfortable 
feeling,  fhey  also  occasionally  make  their  appearance  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, and  even  at  York,  where  roses  are  shown  chiefly  in  pots  that 
j the  appearance  of  chimney  pots,  examples  with 

stunted  foliage  and  indiflierent  flowers  are  not  wanting.  Thin  and 
undersized  flowers  have,  all  will  admit,  but  little  to  recommend  them 
and  I am  not  singular  in  the  opinion  that  ample  foliage  is  asdesirabk 
developed  blooms.  We  see  too  much  of  the  sticks  and 
ot  the  old  wood  in  pot  roses  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
foliage,  and  sometimes  when  placed  on  stages  on  a level  with  the  eye 
they  appear  to  consist  of  but  little  else  than  a mass  of  wood  of  nre- 
vious  seasons  and  a forest  of  sticks.  ^ 

As  stated  in  your  report,  pot  roses  formed  a very  important  feature 
of  the  April  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  I should 
have  been  glad  if  you  had  spoken  of  the  several  collections  more  in 
detail.  But  I suppose  you  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  valuable  list  of  auriculas  and  the  full  report  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society’s  show.  I had  a good  look  at  the  roses, 
and  according  to  the  jottings  in  my  pocket-book  there  were  five 
exhibitors,  four  of  whom  were  nurserymen.  The  collection  shown  by 
Zi  grower  does  not  call  for  any  remark  beyond  the  statement 

that  the  plants  were  thrifty,  but  very  small.  Two  of  the  trade  collec- 
tions were  so  good  as  to  deserve  special  notice ; for  the  plants  were  in 
the  most  luxuriant  condition,  and  furnished  with  large  stout  leaves  of 
the  deepest  green  and  flowers  of  gi-and  proportions.  One  of  the 
collections  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and 
the  other  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham,  that  from 
the  first-mentioned  consisting  of  standards  and  the  other  of  dwarfs. 

Messrs.  Veitch ’s  collection,  apart  from  its  splendid  condition,  was 
remarkable,  for  it  was  considered  quite  impossible  to  grow  standards 
successfully  in  pots  until  the  firm  proved  to  demonstration  that  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  practicable.  These  roses  are  remarkable  in 
another  way.  It  is  generally  considered  by  cultivators  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  give  pot  roses  an  extension  of  root  space 
annually,  and  in  directions  tor  their  culture,  an  annual  repotting 
is  invariably  recommended.  The  examples  staged  by  Messrs.  iVeitch 
proved  that  to  prevent  starvation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repot  so  often 
as  once  a-year,  for  they  had  occupied  the  same  pots  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  majority  had  been  in  the  pots  four,  and  were  furnished  with 
magnificent  heads,  the  foliage  being  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the 
large  number  of  flowers  of  splendid  quality.  There  were  no  signs  of 
starvation,  and  to  maintain  the  plants  in  the  robust  state  of  health 
in  which  they  were  exhibited  Messrs.  Veitch’s  rose  grower,  who  is 
unquestionably  a man  of  great  skill,  adepts  a very  simple  plan.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter  he  lays  bare  the  roots  by  carefully  removing 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  prface  soil.  When  this  has  been  done  a 
good  layer  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  is  spread  over  the  soil,  and  the  pot 
filled  to  the  proper  level  with  rich  turfy  loam.  Between  the  time  of 
their  starting  into  growth  they  have  received  each  year  two  or  three 
top  dressings  of  Olay’s  Fertilizer.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  receive  the  most  skilful  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering 
and  air-giving.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  sustain  a vigorous  growth  so 
simply  and  inexpensively  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  specimens 
there  is  very  little  justification  for  starvation. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons’s  collection  comprised  examples  of 
various  sizes  grown  in  bush  form,  and  the  leaves  were  so  large  and 
abundant  that  hardly  a stick  or  a portion  of  the  old  wood  was  visible, 
and  the  flowers  were  of  so  good  a size  and  high  a quality  that  they 
would  have  told  well  in  a stand  of  twenty-four.  I am  unable  to  say 
how  long  they  had  been  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  shown,  or 
what  stimulants  they  had  received.  Their  appearance  showed  that 
they  had  been  fed  liberally,  and  as  a very  excellent  rose  manure  is 
manufactured  by  the  firm,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had  been 
employed.  I wish  I could  give  furthur  information  upon  this  point, 
so  anxious  am  I to  protect  roses  grown  in  pots  from  starvation. 

O.  P.  Q. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  &c. 
Manufactured  by  BOULTON  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent 
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JARKATT’S  TROPiEOLUM. 

{TropcBohim  Jarratti.) 

Tt  ia  not  often  wo  meet  with  the  more  delicate  hinds  of  tropoeolum, 
hrt  the  rohust-hahited  kinds  that  are  adapted  for  heddmg  out  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  all  decorative  plants.  . There  are  at  leas 
half-a”dozen  of  the  greenhouse  species  that  a geniune  amateui 
take  delight  in,  and  the  one  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  very  hist 
consideration.  It  comes  near  to  T.  tricoloriim,  but  has  larger  flowers 
Sch  are  more  brilliantly  coloured  and  the  plant  moreover  is  the 
more  hardy  of  the  two.  The  growth  is  moi^  robust  than  that  of 
either  T.  azureum  or  T.  tricolorum,  and  it  flowers  more  profusely 
than  either,  forming  a brilliant  specimen  plant.  The  leaves  aie 
digitate,  of  a quiet  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  long  pear-shaped, 


NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS.— No.  XI. 

[Fuchsia  nigricans.) 

This  is  a particularly  interesting  plant,  both  because  of 

leafage  and  the  near  approach  to  black  in  the  colour  of  the  P^tal®,  as 

also  L the  fact  that  it  is  quite  hardy,  being  a native  of 

of  Merida,  Venezuela,  where  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  ^^9° 

feet.  Its  requirements  may  be  judged  by  its  free  ^^^h  in  h W 

and  much  shaded  ravines,  where  it  flowers  from 

Is  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  through  Messrs.  Funcke  and  Schlim 

in  the  year  1847,  and  was  figured  in  Flore  de  Serres,  t.  4»i. 

This  species  comes  near  to  F.  triphylla,  but  differs  ^otahly  n 
colouring.^  The  stems  are  purplish,  the  leaves, 

threes,  are  of  a deep  green  colour ; the  flowers  have  purple  red  tube 


TROP.ai:OLUM  JARRATTI. 


the  colour  from  the  end  of  the  spur  to  the  summit  bright  scarlet 
with  small  patches  of  yellow,  the  limb  pure  gold  yellow. 

This  beauty  was  introduced  from  Santiago  in  the  year  1836  by 
Messrs.  Youell,  of  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  them  named  in  honour  qt 
John  Jarratt,  Esq.,  of  Oamcrton  House,  Hath,  an  enthusiastic  liorti- 

culturist  of  that  day.  . „ 

The  specimen  figured  was  grown  in  a ton-inch  pot  111  a mixture  ot 
peat  and  loam,  with  about  a fifth  part  sand  added.  We  have  trained 
it  to  a trellis  to  a height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  have  also  employed  it 
advantageously  as  a basket  plant.  If  planted  out  where  it  can  la,  I 
over  and  form  natural  festoons  it  is  extremely  ell'ective,  and  ior  sucli 
a purpose  is  a first  class  rock  or  terrace  plant.  Heing  nearly  hardy, 
it  may  bo  grown  to  perfection  in  a cool  conservatory,  but  it  requires 
above  all  things  a sunny  situation. 


id  sepals  and  black-tinted  maroon  petals.  It  is  interesting  every 
ay,  and  the  more  so  because  it  may  bo  planted  out  as  a permanent 
ature  of  the  garden.  . 

The  Dismal  Aitearance  op  the  Trees  in  the  districts  visited 
r tlie  gale  of  April  29  is  accounted  for  by  many  on  sumiosita^ 
lat  the  wind  brought  with  it  very  much  salt  from  the  sea.  Iho 
ipposition  is  both  unreasonable,  and  uniiocossary.  Wo  desenbLd  it 
sTCS  as  the  result  of  ineeha.nical  action, 

.w  that  such  was  the  case.  The  leaves  were  too  tender  to  eiiduie 
10  shock  • they  were  fra.yed  and  battered  and  ha.ve  died  m consequeiioe 
hcrever  the  action  of  the  wind  was  violent.  The  weather  has  boeu 
Lvoiirablo  for  their  recovery,  and  another  ton  days  will  obhtoiato 
inch  of  the  dinginess. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 

OnSEllViNO  tliat  iiiy  iioif'h))oura  iiro  initkiiif'  ready  to  plant  bcddcrs, 
1 am  reminded  of  a remarkaldo  display  I saw  some  years  a^^o  in  the 
garden  of  a friend  tlnm  residing  iti  Tufnell  Park,  Holloway.  Tliis 
friend,  while  shut  within  doors  hy  a serious  illness,  made  a very 
cnrions  plan  for  his  garden,  scooping  it  into  hollows  and  piling  it  in 
ridges  in  a fantastic  design,  remotely  resembling  a model  of  hills 
and  valleys  to  illustrate  some  problem  in  physical  geography . Althongli 
an  eccentric  extravagance,  the  thing,  being  well  done,  and  having  a 
certain  softness  of  expression,  was,  in  its  way,  a very  complete  success. 
In  the  centre  was  a grass  plot  of  quite  respectable  dimensions,  not  on 
the  Hat  as  a proper  grass  plot,  but  rising  to  the  boundaries  in  rounded 
banks  or  “ ramps,”  and 
sinking  into  hollows  or 
dimples  in  the  centre. 

To  walk  on  it  was  pos- 
sible, because  the  slopes 
were  gentle,  but  to  play 
any  game  thereon  'was 
impossible,  and  to  criti- 
cise the  thing  from  an 
“ artistic  ” point  of  view 
would  have  been  sheer 
folly.  On  the  ridges  that 
formed  the  boundary  of 
this  strange  centre-piece 
were  fantastically  - cut 
flower-beds,  and  the  bor- 
ders were  raised  in  slopes, 
amphitheatre-fashion,  all 
around.  When  bedding- 
out  time  returned,  an 
extravagant  display  of 
tricolour  and  other  pelar- 
goniums, with  some 
isolated  beds  near  the 
house  filled  with  Gladi- 
olus brenehleyensis,  and 
a few  subtropicals  com- 
pleted the  arrangements. 

It  was  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Pollock  was  en- 
throned in  every  garden, 
and  my  friend  indulged 
in  a lavish  outlay  both 
in  the  comical  ground- 
work and  the  brilliant 
superficial  coloui’ing  of 
this  garden.  It  was  the 
best  trial  in  London  of 
zonal  pelargoniums  that 
I had  seen.  Although 
myself  then  possessed  of 
a large  collection,  and 
engaged  in  raising  new 
varieties,  my  friend’s 
trial  was  of  much  more 
importance  than  my  own, 
because,  as  compared 
with  his  position  near 
London,  my  garden 
might  be  described  as  in 
the  country,  being  fur- 
ther removed  from  the 
town,  and  in  proximity 
to  open  meadows,  a great 
park,  and  some  hundreds 
of  acres  of  wood  and 
water.  Therefore  I took 
particular  note  of  the 
behaviour  of  his  bedding 
plants,  and  was  the  better 
enabled  to  do  so,  because 
at  that  time  I was  visit- 
gardens  all  over  the 
land,  and  the  tricolour 
fever  was  at  its  height, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  I 
was  as  much  infected  by 
it  as  any  one.  Fashions, 
like  men, may  “come  and 

The  tricolour  passion  has  passed, 

11  1 we  have  atthis  moment  no  more  gene- 

wn ^ f ^ “e^tion  the  strange  dSpla/tSt 

mt  Sfmo°stZl!>?r''  ^ tliis  reasol  that  it 

with  fl  • delicate  varieties  to  a severe  test,  and  they  came  through 

in'^^beautf  of  with  immense  satisfaction  th  e exceed- 

f ul  ^ ^’e^iember  also  with  a small  sigh  the  waste- 

not  t 7 ^hichit  was  secured.  On  that  point,  however,  it  is 

enough  to  remember  that  not  only  the  more 
W niaintained  their  character  and  maTa 

tT’ Silver-leaved  kinds,  such  as  Italia  Unita  and 
others  of  that  section,  were  not  less  perfect  in  growth  and  colour 
and  as  able  to  brave  the  London  smoke  as  any  of  them.  ’ 


FUCHSIA  NIGRICANS 


riiore  IS  a certain  sense  111  which  it  may  bo  said  that  all  kinds  of 
l)0(ldiiig  iilants  prosper  in  town  gardens.  They  enjoy  certain  negative 
advantages  tliat  are  denied  to  shrubs  and  trees  and  all  other  per- 
manent occupants  of  the  garden.  At  the  time  they  are  planted  the 
smoke  niiisanoo_  is  in  a great  degree  abated  because  only  about 
oue-tenth  ot  the  tires  are  burning  as  compared  with  the  dull  months 
® atniosphero  of  the  town  is  in  its  best  possible 
condition  from  .Tune  to  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  it  matters 
very  little  as  regards  the  bedding  plants  what  is  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Fur  hero,  indeed,  we  encounter  a peculiarity  of  the 
case.  All  kinds  of  bedding  plants  may  be  said  to  do  pretty  well,  but 
all  kinds  come  to  grief  pretty  early  and  that  is  one  considerable 
argument  against  their  employment.  The  lime  trees  go  out  of  le.if 

about  a month  sooner  in 
the  town  than  in  the 
country,  and  the  bedding 
plants  drop  their  heads 
about  six  weeks  sooner 
in  the  town  than  in  the 
country.  In  seasons 
when  early  fogs  make  a 
change  in  the  aspects  of 
the  gardens,  say  perhaps 
in  the  later  days  of 
August,  the  bedding 
plants  collapse  com- 
pletely  and  there  is  an 
end  of  them.  And  we 
may,  two  months  after- 
wards, say  in  the  latter 
days  of  October,  see 
them  still  gay  in  the 
country  gardens,  even  in 
districts  not  particularly 
well  sheltered.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  those  who 
travel  but  little,  to  note 
the  difference  between 
the  town  and  the  country 
from  the  middle  of  August 
until  towards  Christmas. 
Much  of  course  depends 
upon  the  date  of  the  first 
sharp  frost,  which  makes 
a difference  everywhere. 
But  autumnal  frosts  of  a 
few  degrees  only,  with 
perhaps  a little  fog  on 
the  mornings  of  days 
that  become  sunny  to- 
wards noon,  make  sad 
havoc  of  tender  plants 
in  town  gardens  and 
scarcely  touch  those  in 
the  eountry.  Hence  in  a 
walk  of  only  one  mile 
out  of  the  town  in  the 
month  of  September,  it 
may  appear  that  we  have 
got  into  another  country 
“ where  spices  breathe 
and  fragrant  roses  smile,” 
so  faded  are  the  gardens 
of  the  town,  and  so  bright 
the  gardens  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  town  itself 
much  of  course  will 
depend  upon  position, 
but  the  general  case  can 
only  be  dealt  with  now, 
and  this  truth  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  how- 
ever beautiful  may  be 
the  bedding  display  in 
the  months  of  June  and 
J uly,  it  will  not  last  long, 
for  the  first  chill,  whether 
of  heavy  rain  or  dry  frost, 
will  make  mere  rags  of 
all  ©ur  finery. 

There  is  however  a 
slight  compensation  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  bedders  may  be  put  out  earlier  in  the 
town  than  the  country,  and  thus  by  skilful  management  we  may 
secure  an  early  display.  Those  May  frosts  that  blacken  the 
potato  tops  and  thin  the  orchard  trees  of  their  tiny  fruits, 
rarely  prove  destructive  in  the  town,  so  that  bedders  well 
hardened  and  carefully  planted  are  always  likely  to  escape  injury. 
And,  as  the  extent  of  ground  is  so  much  less  than  in  the  country 
gardens,  it  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  protect  them  when  it  is  seen 
by  the  ways  of  the  weather-cock  that  a frost  is  coming.  Whoso 
intends,  therefore,  to  have  a grand  display  of  bedding  plants  may  be 
advised  to  complete  all  preparations  early,  and  to  have  the  plants  vrell 
hardened  and  ready  for  planting  early  in  May,  or  if  the  district  is 
somewhat  open  and  exposed,^  by  the  middle  of  May  at  latest,  and 
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thus  there  will  ho  some  gain  at  the  hegmmng  to  oontrast  with  the 
iuovitable  loss  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  plants  should  be  stout 
and  strong,  and  ready  for  lloworing  upon  the  instant  of  thou  obtain- 

ino'  !i  “ hold  ” of  the  ground.  , , , 

^Now  we  must  pass  from  bedders  in  general  to  bedders  in  par- 
ticular. Two  classes  of  bedders  may  be  named  at  once  as  the  best  01 
all  They  are  the  common  single  flowering  zonal  pelargoniums,  and 
the  dwarf  blue  flowering  lobelias.  Those  will  make  a gay  show  in 
almost  any  town  garden  if  planted  in  an  open  spot,  but  they  will 
come  to  little  good  if  overshaded  by  trees,  or  thrust  into  some  dark 
corners.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a tasty  fore-court  planted  with 
zonals  of  a few  distinct  colours— scarlet,  pink,  white,  crimson, 
salmon,  with  edgings  of  dwarf  blue  lobelias  ; and  while  these  are  at 
their  best  the  display  is  refreshing,  and  if  good  of  its  kind,  is  in 
thorough  good  taste,  because  bedders  are  appropriate  to  an  entrance- 

court  of  the  modern  type.  , - 

When  we  proceed  to  make  a further  selection,  we  have  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  calceolaria  because  of  its  positive  colour  and  genera 
usefulness.  It  is  not  a good  town  bedder,  for  however  gay  for  a season 
it  does  not  hold  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  So  far  as  I am  myself 
concerned,  the  unfitness  of  the  calceolaria  to  battle  with  the  dry  town 
atmospliere  is  a matter  for  satisfaction,  as  it  limits  the  vulgar  displays 
of  masses  of  garish  yellow  that  are  too  often  seen  where  the  plant 
takes  kindly  to  its  location.  But  on  other,  and  perhaps  laigei 
grounds,  it  is  a misfortune  that  this  splendid  hedder  is  ^ not  easily 
reconciled  to  London  life.  When  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance 
to  develop  its  full  capabilities,  I should  advise  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  that  has  answered  admirably  in  my  own  case,  and  has  been 
many  times  mentioned  by  me.  The  beds  are  deeply  dug,  and  a veiy 
heavy  dressing  of  half-rotten  stable  dung,  with  leaf  mould,  if  at  hand, 
mixed  with  it.  I have  also  had  all  the  mess  and  lichen  received  as 
packing  with  consignments  of  plants  saved  the  whole  year  round,  on 
purpose  to  mix  with  the  loam  in  preparing  the  calceolaria  beds. 
Another  step  towards  success  consists  in  wintering  the  young  plants 
in  beds  in  a brick  pit,  where  they  are  kept  as  hardy  as  possible,  and 
are  transferred  from  these  winter  (quarters  to  the  beds  diiect  withou,. 
being  put  into  pots  at  all.  • , 1 n , 1 <. 

If  planted  out  during  dull  showery  weather  m the  first  week  ot 
May,  and,  in  the  event  of  frost,  sheltered  betimes  with  baskets  and 
other  impromptu  methods,  they  soon  root  into  the  rich  bed  prepared 
for  them;  and  when  the  dry  heat  of  July  kiUs  the  calceolarias  that 
are  planted  in  thin,  poor  soils  with  no  particular  preparation,  ours 
are  unhurt,  and  not  only  brave  the  heat,  but  thrive  upon  it,  especially 
if  helped  with  a shower  from  the  engine  as  the  day  declines,  for  this 
refreshes  them  at  once  and  promotes  a copious  deposition  of  night 
dew  both  upon  the  plants  and  the  soil  that  supports  them. 

The  verbena  is  not  a good  town  fiower,  the  dry  heat  of  the  summer 
having  much  the  same  eifect  upon  it  as  upon  the  calceolaria.  But  a 
rich  bed  and  regular  watering  while  droughty  weather  holds  will  do 
wonders  for  it.  The  verbena  is  too  tender  to  be  wintered  as  recom- 
mended for  the  calceolaria,  and  therefore  we  cannot  put  out  such 
strong  plants.  But  this  is  of  less  consequence  than  to  put  out 
plants  that  are  quite  young  and  perfectly  healthy — even  if  made  from 
spring  cuttings  they  will  do  very  well  if  liberally  treated.  A bed  of 
mixed  verbenas  raised  from  seed  sown  on  a hot  bed  in  March  is 
likely  to  prove  a decided  success,  but  if  distinct  bedding  effects  are 
required  named  varieties  raised  from  cuttings  must  be  employed. 

Begonias  thrive  in  town  gardens  in  moist  summers,  but  in  hot,  dry 
summers  they  shed  their  flower-buds,  and  look  thin  and  poor.  The 
garden-engine  will  do  much  to  help  them  through,  for  they  so  gladly 
receive  water  overhead  as  almost  to  ask  for  it.  The  strong-growing 
kinds  with  large  showy  flowers  are  the  most  useful,  and  they  should 
be  planted  early  to  enable  them  to  make  free  roots  before  flowering. 
In  preparing  the  beds  for  them,  it  is  well  not  to  use  stable  dung, 
unless  very  old  and  in  a state  of  black  powder ; but  rotted  cow-dung 
is  to  bo  preferred,  and  better  than  either  is  sound,  sweet  leaf  mould, 
a material  the  most  difficult  for  the  townsman  to  obtain.  If  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  place  any  rotted  turf  or  moss  it  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  begonias.  In  common  with  other  flowering  plants 
these  require  a sunny  situation,  but  they  will  bear  a certain  amount 
of  shade  without  injury. 

Fuchsias  are  first-rate  for  the  open  ground,  either  in  beds  or 
baskets,  or  to  dot  about  a lawn.  If  brought  forward  slowly  in  a 
cool  house,  so  as  to  be  hardy  and  short-jointed,  and  to  show  no  flowers 
until  turned  out  in  June,  they  will  last  the  season  out  well,  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  provided  only  that  they  have  reasonable  care. 
The  soil  should  be  ricli  and  mellow,  and  there  is  nothing  more  suitable 
for  its  improvement  than  plenty  of  quite  rotten  manure,  or  the  remains 
of  an  old  hotbed.  Old  stumpy  fuchsias  will  make  fine  border  plants 
with  a little  patience,  but  nice  young  shapely  plants  are  to  be  preferred. 
One  neat  stake  should  suffice  for  each  plant  to  prevent  wreckage 
wlien  gales  prevail,  and  regular  watering  will  keep  the  plants  m 
vigorous  health  and  flowering  freely.  Even  the  soft-textured  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  which  is  somewhat  delicate  in  habit,  makes  a free  growth 
and  flowers  finely,  .and  even  bears  some  degree  of  shade  without  harm, 
although  an  open  situation  is  best  for  it.  In  selecting  varieties  those 
with  dark  flowers  should  have  the  preference,  as  being  both  more 
hardy  and  more  showy  th.an  the  light  kinds.  In  years  gone  by,  when 
the  Hutnmer  bedding  w.as  a matter  of  some  importance  to  me,  our 
groups  of  Jiittle  Bo-Peep,  Bittle  Tre.asurc,  Tai  Crinoline,  Banks’s 
Clory,  and  others  then  in  high  favour,  were  splendid  ; indeed,  I have 
seen  no  bedded  fuchsias  to  c(|ual  them  at  any  time,  and  we  did  but 
little  for  them  ; they  were,  in  fact,  the  least  troublesome  of  all  the 
bedders  save  the  zonal  pelargoniums,  which  must  .always  stand  first 
for  tisefulness  in  a town  garden.  A few  double  fuchsias  may  be 


acceptable  for  variety,  but  to  make'a  gay  garden  the  single  kinds  with 
large  flowers  are  alone  worth  growing  in  quantity. 

Should  the  mind  of  the  reader  be  roaming  in  the  direction  of  alter- 
nantheras,  iresines,  coleus,  and  other  materials  for  “ carpet  ” bedding 
or  “ leaf  embroidery,”  I must  leave  him  to  pursue  the  doubtful  path 
alone.  A second-rate  bed  of  flowers  may  be  endurable,  but  second- 
rate  leaf  embroidery  is  obnoxious  and  discreditable,  and  to  have  such 
work  in  first-rate  order  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time  in  a town 
garden  is  impossible.  There  are  those  who  like  to  cope  with  the  im- 
possible, and  they  must  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  As  this  kind  of 
bedding  is  not  well  adapted  for  small  gardens,  and  is  particularly 
ill-adapted  for  gardens  that  are  bathed  in  smoke  and  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  subjected  to  the  exhausting  influence  of  a dry  atmosphere 
in  the  height  of  summer,  it  will  be  well  for  all  who  need  the  aid  of  an 
adviser  to  accept  the  advice  now  offered  to  abstain  entirely  from  the 
adoption  of  carpet  bedding.  To  this  note  of  warning  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  that  the  succulent-leaved  plants,  such  as  semperviyums, 
sedums,  kleinias,  and  the  like,  make  a very  satisfactory  growth  in  the 
smallest  and  smokiest  garden  if  planted  in  sunny  positions  ; but  the 
soft-textured  plants  that  contribute  positive  colour  to  leaf  embroidery 
require  far  better  conditions  than  can  be  secured  for  them. 

The  petunia  is  a good  town  flower,  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  zonal 
pelargonium,  but  of  less  value  because  of  the  diffuse  growth  and  soft 
texture  of  the  plants.  They  require  no  particular  management,  and 
a poor  soil,  if  sweet  and  properly  prepared,  is  sufficient,  for  a 
moderate  growth  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory.  Another  a.dvantage 
of  the  petunia  is  that,  being  as  hardy  as  the  calceolaria,  it  may  be 
put  out  early  so  as  to  ensure  a free  bloom  in  the  height  of  summer 
when  flowers  are  most  wanted. 

Of  heliotropes,  ageratums,  bouvardias,  pansies,  _ violas,  and 
abiitilons  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  They  will  all  thrive  with  good 
inanagement  in  gardens  tliat  are  open  to  the  sun  and  somewhat 
removed  from  the  more  smoky  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  cannot  be 
described  as  amongst  the  most  desirable  of  bedders.  They  require 
country  air  to  display  their  beauties  fully,  and  only  in  thoroughly 
well-managed  gardens  are  they  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to  wind  up  with  a thoroughly  good 
town  bedder,  the  full  capabilities  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fully 
determined.  The  dahlia  is  a grand  bedder,  and  when  generously  treated 
is  almost  as  good  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  London  as  far  away  in  the 
pure  country  air.  The  dwarf  bedding  varieties  make  magnificent 
groups,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  rarely 
employed  in  the  London  parks  and  other  places  where  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  full  development  and  artistic  display  of  their  noble 
qualities.  In  small  gardens  beds  of  dahlias  are  not  often  wanted,  and 
yet  many  a place  where  bedders  of  questionable  meiit  find  favoui 
might  be  advantageously  planted  with  these  queenly  flowers,  more 
especially  as  they  do  net  break  down  with  the  first  autumnal  fog  as 
most  other  bedders  do,  but  continue  to  flower  bravely  until  cut  down 
by  a decided  frost.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  dahlias  were  to  be  seen 
still  fresh  and  flowery  until  November.  Very  often  the  first  real 
frost  occurs  in  the  second  week  in  October,  and  then  the  dahlias 
collapse,  but  the  slight  frosts  that  occur  in  August  and  September  do 
not  harm  them,  and  as  a rule  they  outlast  all  other  summer  floweis, 
and  keep  for  us  a pleasant  show  of  colour  until  the  crysanthemums 
are  ready  to  take  their  place.  Moses. 


MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  AND  SONS’  AMARYLLIS. 

Ajax.—k  remarkably  distinct  and  handsome  variety,  colour  deep 
brownish  crimson  spotted  with  white  and  yellow,  and  very  pleasing  and 
effective  ; flowers  large  with  broad  nicely  rounded  segments  and  of  splendid 

Alexandra. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  flower  of  a stylo  of  colouring  much 
wanted,  ground  colour  bright  red  with  broad  pure  white  margin. 
Evidently  a descendant  from  ths  ill-formed  but  attractively-coloured 
Marginata  conspicua. 

Alice  Qair—k  telling  flower  of  high-class  quality;  colour  brilliant 
crimson,  and  solid  to  the  base  of  the  segments ; flowers  large  and  splen- 
didly formed. 

AmpMon.—k  pleasing  light  variety,  the  ground  pure  white,  striped  with 
deep  crimson  ; the  flowers  of  splendid  form. 

Autumn  Beauty.— kvevy  attractive  variety,flowering,  as  its  name  indicates, 
during  the  autumn  season,  the  flowers  are  rather  large  and  of_  good  shape, 
and  the  foliage  is  marked  along  the  centre  with  a silvery  line,  indicating  its 
aflinitv  with  Reticulata,  which  was  one  of  its  parents.  As  it  blooms  m 
September  and  October  and  is  very  effective  it  possesses  great  value  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Baroness  Rothschild.— k medium-sized  flower  of  great  boaiity  ; colour- 
glowing  scarlet  with  pure  white  centre,  the  flowers  symmetrical  and  highly 

finished.  , j-  i. 

Brilliant.- k very  distinct  and  brilliant  variety  of  the  Pardmum  typo ; 
colour  bri<>-ht  scarlet  with  a profusion  of  dark  spots ; the  segments  narrow, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pardinum,  but  the  flowers  are  elegant  in  appearance  and 
in  brilliancy  of  colouring  are  unsurpassed. 

Ccrilia.— A striking  variety  ; colour  rich  crimson,  the  broad  segments 
tipped  pure  white  ; flowers  largo  and  of  splendid  shape. 

(jlio. A variety  specially  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  ; colour  deep 

orange  rod  with  very  small  green  contre,  flowers  largo  and  of  superb  form. 

Cnningshy. — A striking  variety  ; tlio  flowers  ot  fairly  good  iorm  and  o 
a rich  purplo-crimsou  shaded  with  lake. 

jjUio  -k  richly  coloured  variety  of  much  value ; colour  deep  yet  bright 
crimson,  the  segments  broad  and  rounded  with  creamy  white  tips,  flowers  of 

largo  size  and  superb  form.  ,,,,,,, 

Duchess  of  Connawjhl.—k  most  valuable  variety,  and  probably  the  best 
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white  anmi-yllis  that  Ims  yot  boon  siihiuitlod  to  public  notice  ; the  flowers 
coTh'cH^^^  oxcellent  shape;  indispousaljlo  to  the  most  select 

0/  Att^ai\ij—K  ;jrand  variety,  bearing  very  largo  flowers,  reniark- 
auio  tor  thou-  smoothness  and  symmetrical  proportions ; colour  glowim-' 
scarlet,  3vith  very  small  green  centre;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  tall  scaped 
ami  a woll-bloomed  specimen  has  a very  stately  appearance. 

Amiha.— A distinct  and  desirable  variety;  colour  orange  red,  the  80<>-- 
nionts  tipped  with  greenish  white ; flowers  largo,  well  formed,  and  effective 
in  appearance. 

•'V  largo  flower,  of  grand  form,  stout  in  substance,  and 
ot  high  finish  ; colour  bright  rich  scarlet,  with  a white  stripe  along  each 
segment,  and  white  centre  ; one  of  the  finest  of  the  amaryllis  that  hm  yet 
boon  introduced. 

A’adi/mion.— A bold  and  effective  variety,  colour  deep  crimson,  with 
cdouriug*^*°  spotted;  valuable  for  its  distinct 

variety  worthy  of  a place  in  the  front  rank ; colour  rich 
inajjtntii;  noAvors  lar^e  nnd  syiimietrical. 

comparatively  small  variety;  colour  bright  crimson  scarlet. 
With  f^iccnisli  centre,  dosirablo for  its  brilliancy. 

F/amotfa.-A  showy  variety,  the  flowers  of  medium  size  and  excellent 
form  ; colour  brilliant  scarlet ; valuable  for  its  effectiveness. 

Gtand  SuUan.~An  effective  variety  of  excellent  quality;  colour  rich 
crimson  with  white  band  along  the  middle  of  the  segments,  and  white  centre 
and  good!  through  the  ground,  thoroughly  distinct 

wbilo^fn  distinctly-coloured  flower;  the  ground  creamy 

white,  and  painted  with  rosy  red,  which  forms  a belt  of  colour  midway 
between  the  base  and  the  tips  of  the  segments.  miuway 

-f  find  attractive  variety ; colour  vermilion  scarlet,  with 

»'  notice' 

Cflic/.— A distinct  and  attractive  flower  of  medium  size,  and  of  a 
bar  extending  half  way  up  the  !egmeSs 
James  Douglas— A distinct  and  very  beautiful  variety;  colour  very  deep 
sanguineous  crimson  and  very  solid,  flowers  very  l£rge,  boiml  on  taU 
splendid  shape,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  crimson  forms. 

crimso?wi7wppfp^  showy  flower  of  good  quality;  the  colour  deep 
crimson  with  green  centre,  forming  a distinct  five-rayed  star. 

_ John,  Heal— A striking  flower  of  the  largest  size,  and  quite  unsurpassed 
of  colour  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich^shade 

of  scarlet,  and  the  segments,  which  are  very  broad  and  well  roimded  at  the 

tag  “ iSrpared  ■ “ * “"’““S-  I"  if  »t  colour". 

criiot'wTth  "Im  mcK  ™™tJ'  1 “olonr  brilliant  scarlet 

Macbeth.— A striking  dark  flower  possessing  considerable  merit  colour 
deep  scarlet,  the  segments  tipped  white.  =>mexame  merit,  colour 

varSv“Tolol?l'l?  mfa  .r  exceedingly  effective  and  beautiful 

rounded  se-Znts  tfn^eKb  the  broad 

rounaea  segments  tipped  with  greenish  white.  A grand  flower  in  its  stvle  of 

iaS  Knf  A two  full-sized  flowers, 

with  vermilion  the^^^^  P easing  flower;  colour  crimson  tinted 

in  propTtlons  ^ breaking  through ; large  and  symmetrical 

Ufayn^ca.— Distinct  and  effective;  colour  deep  red  the  tins  of  fbo 
a»»Ml»go  and  ot  good  fh»5; 

rritb  roee.  medium-sized  and  pleasing  flower  of  a crimson  hue  shaded 

ligh'r/ii^td'sS"^  “*»“f 

soar®?o“7g";S“srK‘^^i.‘d‘'“"“‘'"^^ 

little  Sel  iJ'fhe*  SitS“fl„'w.’“f ‘ “‘“a'' 

breadth  ^arge,  and  the  segments  of  great 

whSS-r^S bright  claret  with 

for  itsTa^e  dL  and'splenSfOTm^'^®  remarkable  also 

very  solid;  one  of  the  best  Jf  the  dak“  arieti!!!’  ^^^Sumeoos  crimson  and 

for  perfection^o^  ^form^^^cXur^Vel^r^'^^  ^ colouring  than 

base  of  the  segments  • if  not  emmTfj  crimson,  which  extends  to  the 

tioned  itisn^  hjaJilL'L'SfnML^Tg^^^^^^^^^  “»■ 

bright  magenta  crimson  wkh 'grSnish'baS°n7“ 
segments  which  are  of  great  brefdth  and 


„ ■ ,1  stately  of  all  the  amaryllis ; colour  white  ntrlned 

One’!?”l j.  fTi*®  produced  on  tall  and  very  stout  scapes 

One  bulb  of  this  variety  exhilnted  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  K!Ld  !hr!« 
scapes  each  about  thirty  inches  in  hedght.  five  inches  circiiS^^^^^ 

from  the  base,  .and  bearing  six  flowers, 
hriihwe  strong  growing  and  attractive  variety;  ground  colour 

“•■“lition 

Thomas  iSpeed.— Kem.arkable  for  its  vigorous  habit  and  profiirion  ef 
flowering;  the  colour  is  a bright  ciimson^carlet,  and  as  Wn 

fX  d«i°™  “•  f «oob  rnluc 

Fiwan  Grey.— A showy  and  beautiful  variety;  colour  bright  red  with 
grouir^SoTtl  ®®Sinents  and  white  breakinf  through  the 

Lopoldi.  ^ ^ ^ distinct  of  those  partaking  of  the  charafter  of 

coiJ^arrior.-A  striking  flower,  of  excellent  form  and  a brilliant  crimson 


segments  which  are  of  great  breadth  and  ni  1 j ® centre  of 

Dogal  Standard.-A  llarge  effL^“^^  rounded  at  the  tips, 
flower ; the  colour  deep  crimson  • thp  00  J highly-finished 

one  of  the  very  best  of  tte  Leopold/Lpe  pure  white; 

b^Aisrst  »b?~4  t »i«» 

form.  above  medium  size  and  of  fine 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

The  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  said 
ly  the  sharp  critics  to  be  below  the  average  of  merit,  but  as  they  have 
said  something  similar  every  year  for  any  number  of  years  past,  we  cannot 

There  are’  a few  trashy  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  there  are  many  of  middling  quality,  but  when  all  the  discount  is  dc* 

and  a comprising  many  meritorious  works 

PresideS’s  “PhXff  Pic*«re  of  the  year  is  the 

m \ Thiyne  at  Eleusis,  a majestic  nude  figure  in  a marvellous 
pose,  a rich  colour,  the  proportions  perfect,  the  purity  beyond  question 
It  reminds  one  of  a picture  of  “Phryne  Before  hL  Juyes  » that  S 
clouded  in  the  Leeds  collection  in  the  year  1868,  although^he  conception  of 

Amia  41  f histoiy  of  the  famous  Athenian  Hetaira.  We  are  to  suppose  in 
th!  p£tar?!f^ApeS  moral  consciousness,  has  reproduced 

said',0  r,;Ltn"fiVe”S.,S 

Eleusis,  entered  the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair.  This  picture  is  in  the  third 
gallery  (307),  very  advantageously  placed,  and  a short  distance  to  the  left 

f hbTha“ Mr  LongVWhy  Tarr^tJe  wllfs 
cmariot  .r'  (802).  The  mother  of  Sisera  awaits  his  comino-  and 

through  hlsTe^'e^  (Jadr/!  S) 

!ip  Aram,  as  translated  by  Robert  Hood ; the  other  is  the  inter 

Ind  King  James  II.,  the  repentant  rebel  on  the  floor 

and  the  dastard  king  nursing  his  cynical  frigidity,  “an  outrao-e  on 
humanity  and  decency.”  In  this  Mr.  Pettie  develops  his  pecuhar  Srte"  with 
much  power,  but  the  result,  by  reason  of  the  subject!  ^s  an 
picture.  Andreotti’s  “Village  Maestro”  (36)  is  i ckLino- bit  of  fas^ 
tidiousness,  with  a fine  dash  of  humour  in  it  A 

Perugini  “Dolce  far  niente”  (78)! “m obLi^'attnSn"  Tw^bla'i^ 

“ T^e  InfiS^Tide  ”T77V"b  f carnations.  Near  this 

water,  and  sea  biVdl  ' ^ ^Iraham,  is  a grand  canvas  with  rocks, 

in  Mr.  Croft  has  a telling  picture  showing  an  incident 

pause  in  that  bug  and  ^ea^dli  fhe  STn- 

to  be  a bit  of  the  Thames,  but  it  mfght  at  a piK;LThe 
perhaps  that  the  black  barges  are  too  broad  in  the  beam  A?^a’bitT>f 
conscientious  work,  it  has  high  merit,  and  will  be  rememb“ed  br  its  u2 
pleasant  truthfulness.  “A  Palling  Barometer”  (1281  is  the  fitlo  r,f 

endeavoured  to  dipbAhe  comp^^^^^^^^^^ 
sea  and  sky  on  the  eve  of  a storm.  The  water  is  turquoise  cTouT with 
shades  of  purple;  a very  stiiking  and  almost  curious  example  of  colourinff 
A characteristic  picture  is  “A  Funeral  Service  in  the  Highlands  ” (146?' 
by  James  Guthrie.  A serious  group  listen  to  the  homilies  of  a sLious 
preacher,  who  stands  at  the  door  of  a shieling  with  the  coffin  before  him 

P^^®®  “Waifs  and  Strays” 

^ >^®  admired,  as  it  deserves.  A 0-100^01 

ragged  little  boys  are  waited  on  by  a couple  of  buxom  girls,  who  are  intent 
on  giving  them  a good  meal.  The  boys  are  a trifle  too  pretty7Ld  show  a 
larger  proportion  of  gentle  blood  than  we  should  expect,  buf  these  details 
are  covered  perhaps  by  the  painter’s  license.  Any  way,  this  L a Hood 
M?v!i  sentiments.  “At  the  GoHen^Gate”  (163)?  by 

Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  will  please  the  few  who  doat  on  the  exaltation  of  lav 

“ “ » ■"“''‘“O’”  ”»'■  “ "r, 

^ considerable  number  of  very  important 
Zbert”  SdrbvT^#  “T-neeArZr  and 

reproduces  the  famous  scene  of  the 
urth  aet  of  Htng  John  : it  is  full  of  weird  suggestion,  true  humanity  and 
carefully-studied  detail.  “Memphis”  (212),  by  Mr.  Goodall,  is  character- 
bf«°w  ^ painter,  and  we  believe  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of 
his  works.  It  presents  a vast  scene  of  desolation,  the  ruins  of  a nreat  citv 

SwLn'd  te!e“t°r  ^'^®  remain  In 

colour  and  tone  the  harmony  is  complete,  and  the  work  is  one  of  the 

IrfowL^  f ®^^ibition.  “ Ossian’s  Grave  ” (219),  by  Mr  J 

tte  fIstaeLes' of^'thrN '"h  ^ haunted 

th!  S ofLrP  aI.^^  ° V°  ““®  purpose.  The  grave  of  Ossian  is  in 
the  Glen  of  the  Almond,  near  Logiealmond.  The  road  runs  through  a rocky 
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delile— one  of  the  flutes  of  the  Highland?— and  at  its  upper  end  is  the 
scene  licre  depicted,  h'or  a study  of  rocks  and  heather  it  is  unique— it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a finer  landscape  in  the  exhiliition.  “ Spring 
on  the  South  Downs”  (227)  is  another  glorious  landscape,  breezy,  fresh— 
a picture  one  might  look  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  without 
weariness.  “A  Guard  of  the  Koyal  Harem”  (237)  by  Knighton  Warren,  is 
a remarkable  work  for  teohnique,  though  devoid  of  interest.  It  seizes  on  one 
in  entering  the  gallery,  and  again  and  again  compels  attention.  Why  shovild 
such  splendid  work  be  accomplished  to  so  little  purpose  ? “dhe  Lord  Say 
brought  before  Jack  Cade”  (242),  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  reminds  us  of  the 
famous  scone  in  Henry  VI.,  part  2,  where  the  rebels  flourish  for  «an 
hour,  and  our  great  poet  seizes  the  occasion  to  anatomise  the  mind  of  the 
mob.  The  picture  is  full  of  action,  and  the  contrast  of  the  gentlemanly 
dignity  and  self-possession  of  the  victim  with  the  bluster  and  fidget  of  his 
tormentors  encourage  a lasting  and  a healthy  interest.  “IhePaliimr 
(252),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  is  an  ambitious  composition.  The  niediffival  household 
listen  to  the  palmer’s  story,  and  we  have  the  usual  working  up  of  armour, 
costume,  and  manners,  not  forgetting  the  scollop  shell  on  the  palmer’s  hat ; 
but  there  is  no  staginess,  for  the  tone  of  reality  swallows  up  the  mere 
furnishing,  and  a genial  propriety  suffuses  the  work  with  a healthy 
colour.  ‘‘After  Eain”  (274),  by  Peter  Graham,  shows  a herd  of  Highland 
cattle  plodding  through  a swamp ; a pleasing  and  ambitious  picture,  not 
without  merit,  ‘^Abingdon*’  (289),  by  Vicat  Cole,  gives  the  best  view  of 
this  picturesque  dot  on  the  Thames.  '‘A  Land  of  Flowers  (293),  by 
G.  E.  Cook,  is  a very  pleasing  picture  of  cottages  with  flowers  heaped  about 
them  as  they  are  never  heaped  about  palaces  ; a bright,  sound,  and  satis- 
fying piece  of  work.  Once  more  we  reach  the  President’s  “Phryne  at 
Eleusis”  (307),  and  observe  above  it  “ A Crown  of  Eire”  (306),  by  W.  G. 
Shrubsole.  The  picture  represents  Lake  Ogwen,  with  the  stupendous 
rocks  that  rise  above  it  on  the  side  next  Glyder,  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  outer  spurs  of  Carnedd  Davidd.  On  these  rocks  fall  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  forming  the  “crown  of  fire.”  Sir  John  Gilbert  comes  in 
troublesome  here  with  a Watteau  sort  of  thing,  numbered  321,  very  taking 
for  colour,  but  as  destitute  of  humanity  as  any  ordinary  soap  bubble. 

Alter  quitting  the  third  gallery  the  interest  always  declines,  but  there 
are  some  good  works  beyond.  Briton  Kiviere  gives  us  “ Cupboard  Love  ” 
(330),  a portrait  of  Miss  Potter  with  a couple  of  pet  dogs.  There  are  two 
fine  works  by  Mr.  Boughton  (342  and  363),  in  which  scenes  from  the 
Netherlands  are  made  to  interest  us.  What  a contrast  is  there  between 
“ Sweetness  and  Light  ” (384),  by  F.  W.  Barwell,  a thing  made  of  laudanum 
and  sugar  candy,  and  “ A Highland  Auction”  (385),  by  Mr.  MaeWhirter, 
with  its  suggestions  of  Wilkie  and  still  better  suggestions  of  the  actualities 
of  Highland  life.  “ The  Arrival  at  the  Well  ” (399)  displays  Mr.  Goodall 
again  in  his  element  as  the  painter  of  the  desert.  Mr.  J . T.  Linnell  has  a 
charming  bit  of  woodside  scenery  entitled  “Wild  Flowers”  (419),  and 
Mr.  P.  E.  Morris  a touching  story  of  the  “ Sale  of  the  Boat”  (417). 

In  Gallery  5 Briton  Eiviere  presents  the  king  of  beasts  in  a new 
character,  and  possibly  only  one  in  a thousand  of  the  critics  will  prove 
competent  to  criticise  the  work.  It  represents  a lion  drinking.  Further 
on  we  shall  meet  this  master  again  with  another  lion.  But  for  the  present 
we  note  as  undoubtedly  a great  work  the  “ Death  of  Siward  ” (558),  by  Mr. 
Val  Prinsep;  “Maiwand”  (567),  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Woodville;  and  “The 
Geese  of  the  Capitol  ” (582),  by  Henri  Motte,  as  three  of  the  more  remark- 
able works  in  this  gallery. 

In  Gallery  7 a grand  landscape  by  Mr.  Halswelle,  “ Three  Counties 
(722),  the  celebrated  view  from  Whethaui-hill,  Petersfield;  “A  Window 
Garden”  (706),  by  Arthur  Stocks,  we  should  be  bound  to  look  at  a second 
time,  but  in  truth  it  so  glows  with  colour  that  we  shall  look  at  it  a third 
time,  and  perhaps  even  a fourth.  A cottage  window-sill  with  green  palisade 
and  toy-lamp  forms  the  garden.  The  happy  gardener  is  a labourer,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  his  pipe,  his  flowers,  and  his  wife  and  baby,  is  now  enjoying 
an  hour  of  rest  and  ease.  His  flowers  are  geraniums  and  moneywort,  which 
are  painted  with  careful  detail,  and  the  picture  is  in  high  tone  throughout. 
It  is  very  garish,  but  it  is  very  true,  very  homely,  and  perhaps  more  useful 
to  us  than  some  more  romantic  and  pretentious  works.  It  would  make  a 
capital  prize  for  some  special  subjects  at  an  amateurs’  flower  show,  if  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose. 

There  are  as  usual  many  drawings  of  flowers  in  the  exhibition,  and  as 
usual  we  have  failed  to  find  anything  of  special  merit  amongst  them. 


liteature. 

♦ 

Bceton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  and  Philosophy.  Part  7 of  this  useful 
work,  comprising  160  pages  of  close  print  (from  “calls,”  to  “concave”) 
and  a heap  of  illustrations,  makes  a good  beginning  in  the  parcel  of  serial 
works  received  from  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock.  'This  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  working  man’s  library,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  any 
library,  although  it  does  not  aim  at  a high  place,  and  the  price  (9d.  each 
part)  is  too  low  to  command  elaborate  arrangements. 

Amateur  Work  (Ward  and  Lock).  This  is  a good  book  to_  keep  the 
hands  busy  and  the  mind  from  wandering.  Part  6 tor  May  contains  papers 
on  .amateur  book-binding,  turning,  violin-making,  electro-plating,  construc- 
tion of  a summer-house,  wood-carving,  hints  for  bicyclists,  gymnastic 
apparatus,  and  “ new  uses  for  old  tin  cans.”  It  is  (piite  time  the  tin  cans 
were  turned  to  account,  for  the  waste  that  has  long  prevailed  is  really 
disgraceful  to  us  all.  'J’his  budget  of  “Amateur  Work”  is  admirably 
done,  and  ought  not  only  to  make  many  people  happy  by  finding  them  em- 
jdoyment,  but  it  ought  to  effect  a great  reduction  in  the  number  of  mad- 
men and  hypochondriacs. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock’s  parcel  contains  continuing  parts  (f  the 
following  important  works,  all  now  publishing  in  monthly  pai-ls  at  .a  low 
j.^^0 ; — I/lsraeli’s  (Jurioitics  of  JAleralure ; Eollin’s  Ancient  History; 
Hiiydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates;  Dallam’s  lAtcraturr.  of  J'Uiropc;  Dr.  Ada, in 
Clarke’s  Com7ncntary  on  the  Holy  IHble  ; Beeton’s  Honk  of  J’oetry  ; Mporhs 
and  Kpisodcs  of  History  ; Thrift  Hook  ; Uidversal  Instructor,  or  Self-Cutture 
for  Alt;  Dliistrated  History  of  the  World;  Ward  and  Lock’s  Household 
Medicine. ; Holy  Tlioujihl.s  on  Hot;/  Thinys  ; Land,  Sea,  and  Sky  ; Ward  and 
Lode’s  Popular  Scientific  Uccrcalions ; The  Family  Attar;  Sylvia's  Home 
Journal. 
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Cije  ?^ousL  ©arhen,  ank  Iptavu. 

♦ 

NAECISSUS. 

Like  him  who  met  his  own  eyes  in  the  river. 

The  poet  trembles  at  his  own  long  gaze, 

That  moots  him  thro’  the  changing  nights  and  days, 

From  our  great  Nature  ; all  her  waters  quiver 
With  his  fair  imago  facing  him  for  ever  ; 

The  music  that  he  listens  to,  betrays 

His  own  heart  to  his  ears  ; by  trackless  ways 

His  wild  thoughts  tend  to  him  in  long  endeavour. 

His  dreams  are  far  among  the  silent  hills  ; 

His  vague  voice  calls  him  from  the  darkened  plain 
With  winds  at  night ; strange  recognition  thrills 
His  lonely  heart  with  piercing  love  and  pain  ; 

Ho  knows  his  sweet  mirth  in  the  mountain  rills. 

His  weary  tears  that  touch  him  with  the  rain. 

Alice  Matnell. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Seveeal  of  the  hardiest  of  the  filmy  ferns  are  admirably  adapted  for 
culture  in  rooms  having  a north  aspect,  and  when  grown  with  a fair 
amount  of  skill  form  charming  ornaments.  They  can  be  grown  in  pans 
and  covered  with  a glass  shade,  or  in  cases  oblong  in  shape  and  eighteen 
inches  or  so  in  height,  but  the  latter  are  in  a general  way  preferable.  The 
two  best  are  Todea  sup  erba  and  the  Killarney  fern,  and  both  should  be 
grown  in  tough  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a liberal  quantity  of  coarse  sand  has 
been  added.  The  chief  points  in  their  culture  are  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
a nice  moist  state,  sprinkle  them  occasionally  overhead,  and  place  where 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  sunlight.  During  the  summer  season  they  will 
require  sprinkling  overhead  daily,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
once  or  twice  a week  will  suffice.  Clear  rain-water  should  be  used  when 
available,  more  especially  when  the  water  of  the  district  is  charged  with 
lime,  as  the  sediment  will  in  a very  short  time  disfigure  the  fronds. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Aspaeagus  must  throughout  the  season  be  cut  in  a systematic  manner, 
and  better  if  it  is  always  done  by  the  same  person.  It  is  better  to  cut  all 
the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  acquire  a proper  size,  and  sort  them  for  their 
use  according  to  quality,  than  to  pick  and  choose  the  fat  shoots  and  throw 
the  whole  plantation  into  disorder.  Young  plants  produced  by  seeds  shed 
in  the  autumn  should  be  weeded  out  as  they  make  their  appearance  to 
prevent  overcrowding. 

Bedding-out. — Dull  iveather  is  the  best  for  this  work,  and  if  it  can  be 
done  just  before  rain  much  labour  of  watering  will  be  saved.  But  when 
the  ground  is  absolutely  wet  bedding  cannot  be  done  properly,  and  ought 
to  be  deferred  a few  days. 

Bboccolis  and  Cauliflowees  to  be  sown  for  succession,  choosing  both 
early  and  late  sorts,  the  first  for  use  in  the  coming  autumn,  and  the  others 
for  supply  in  the  spring.  At  the  first  indications  of  rain  hoe  between  the 
advanced  crops,  to  give  the  roots  the  full  benefit  of  showers. 

Bbussels  Spbouts,  which  are  simply  invaluable  for  winter  supplies, 
can  only  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a good  soil,  and  with  the  aid  of  a long 
season  to  complete  the  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  beds  sown  in 
March  and  April  are  large  enough  to  handle,  a first  plantation  should  be 
made  in  well-manured  soil  two  feet  apart  every  way.  As  fast  as  ground 
can  be  made  ready  the  planting  out  should  continue,  and,  if  needful,  the 
plants  should  be  watered  and  shaded  for  a week  or  ten  days  to  give  them  a 
good  start.  _ ... 

Foeced  Feuits,  such  as  cherries,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  now  ripening, 
should  have  an  abundance  of  air  to  ensure  a rich  flavour. 

Greenhouse. — Hard  wooded  plants  will  require  plenty  of  air,  and 
specimen  plants  in  flower  must  have  shade.  Shift,  stop,  and  tie  out  all 
soft-wooded  plants  that  are  advancing  in  growth  ; but  if  required  to  bloom 
shortly,  they  must  not  be  disturbed,  merely  kept  in  shape,  and  have  plenty 
of  water  and  free  ventilation.  Fuchsias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  and  petunias 
make  beautiful  specimens  for  pot  blooming  in  the  autumn,  if  struck  now 
and  kept  regularly  stopped  till  July.  Camellias  and  azaleas  that  have  made 
their  new  growth  should  have  more  air  to  prepare  them  to  go  out  of_  doors 
next  month.  Early-flowering  pelargoniums  out  of  bloom  to  be  cut  in  and 
allowed  to  break  before  repotting  them. 

Peach-tebeb  under  glass  are  now  well  furnished  with  wood  for  next 
season,  and  the  cultivator  will  have  to  select  now  the  shoots  that  are  to 
bear  next  year’s  crop,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  winter  pruning. 

Phloxes. — Strong  stools  in  the  border  will  need  thinning,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  shoots  to  a few  manageable  leaders,  which  are  to  be  staked 
neatly  and  separately.  , , , . • 

Pines  established  to  have  very  little  shade  and  plenty  ot  air  ns  weather 
permits  Shift  succession  plants  as  required,  and  give  very  little  water  at 
the  root  until  they  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Put  them 
on  a good  bottom  heat,  and  shade  from  eleven  till  three. 

Eoseb  which  are  beset  with  grub  and'grecn  fly  musthavecloscattcntion, 
for  if  these  pests  are  allowed  to  run  riot  the  first  bloom  will  be  very 
inferior.  There  is  no  effectual  process  but  hand-picking  for  the  grub,  and 
pure  water  used  with  force  is  the  simplest  agency  against  green  fly,  and 
will  vastly  benefit  the  roses. 

'J’niN  every  kind  of  crop  where  there  is  anything  like  crowding. 
Spinach,  boot,  turnip,  and  parsley  will  bo  seriously  injured  if  they  remain 
overcrowded  for  any  length  of  time. 

Vegetahle  Marrows  to  bo  planted  out  under  hand-glasses  on  mode- 
rately warm  beds.  Dung  three  jiarts  rotted  will  geuer.illy  give  heat 
enough,  if  not  less  than  a foot  deep,  covered  with  a foot  of  good  loam. 
If  no  convenience  to  cover  the  plants  for  a few  days  alter  planting  wait 
another  week,  and  meantime  prepare  the  plants  for  the  purpose. 


THE  AIMAUV. 

As  the  stocks  willnow  be  throwing  off  their  swarms,  the  beekeeper  must 
for  some  weeks  lienee  ko(q>  a hIuu'p  look  out  in  tlie  apiary,  and  have  hives 
in  readiness  to  prevent  any  delay.  The  hives  ought  to  bo  piepared  previous 
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to  tho  swiirminj?  aoaaon,  and  of  those  now  in  nso  the  Stowarton  and  tlio 
best  types  of  tlio  Woodbury  are  tho  best.  Tiio  coininon  straw  shop  is  by 
no  moans  to  l)odospiBod.  Wlion  stocks  show  sijfna  of  swaniiintf  they  must 
bo  very  closely  watoliod  throujrhout  tho  day,  because  of  tho  danger  of  their 
goinj;  oft  and  beinpf  lost.  As  soon  as  it  is  soon  that  tlio  boos  are  on  tho 
move  take  a hive,  a pair  of  thick  woollen  f'loves,  and  a lar<jo  Hat  Iioard. 
If  nervous  it  will  bo  prudent  to  wear  a boo  veil,  as  tho  sonao  of  security  it 
affords  will  enable  tho  operator  to  proceed  with  tho  work  of  hiviiif;  tho  bees 
in  a more  collected  manner  than  would  otherwise  bo  possililo.  Tlio  mode  of 
procedure  must  bo  detoriniued  by  tho  circumstances  of  tho  case,  but  tho 
whole  mass  must  be  shaken  by  a sudden  and  firm  movement  into  tho  hive. 
When  the  bees  are  in  tho  hive  turn  it  over  on  the  flat  board  and  at  once 
wedi?o  it  up  with  a few  twigs  to  make  room  for  tho  bees  to  go  in  and  out. 
Having  allowed  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  for  tho  outlying  parts  of  tho 
swarm  to  collect,  carry  tho  hive  on  tho  board  to  the  place  ft  is  to  occupy 
permanently,  and  there  leave  it.  In  the  evening  at  dusk,  when  all  is  quiet, 
lift  the  hive  with  a steady  hand  and  draw  the  board  away,  and  let  the  per- 
manent floor-board  take  its  place.  Bees  when  swarming  take  a good  supply 
of  food  with  them,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  they  are  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; but  should  the  weather  be  cold  and  wet 
for  ten  days  or  so  after  the  swarm  has  been  hived  a liberal  supply  of  arti- 
ficial food  will  be  of  great  assistance. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  The  Vicau’s  Gardener. 

In  a walk  round  the  kitchen  garden  I find  several  matters  that  must 
at  once  have  attention,  and  to  those  of  special  importance  to  owners 
of  small  gardens  I shall  now  briefly  refer. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

• ol>jGction  to  vegetable  marrow  plants  raised 

m heat,  provided  they  are  maintained  in  vigorous  growth  until  they 
are  put  out.  In  fact,  I raise  a few  myself  every  year,  but  they  are 
X A®  often  the  case,  in  sixties  until  they  are  so  starved 
that  they  do  not  commence  to  grow  freely  until  they  have  been  in  the 
beds  some  time.  Those  we  raise  in  heat  furnish  our  earliest 
supplies,  and  they  are  planted  out  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
protected  with  hand-lights  and  mats  until  there  is  no  longer  any  risk 
ot  injury  from  frost.  In  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to 
nave  more  than  one  crop,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  sow  in  heat  or 
mdeed,  under  glass  at  all.  Where  only  one  crop  is  attempted,  the 
best  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  bed,  as  plants  can  be  raised  on 
the  bed  quite  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  expose  them,  and 
there  m no  more  suitable  time  for  making  the  sowing  than  the 
middle  of  the  current  month.  The  preparation  of  the  bed  for 
vegetable  marrows  should  commence  at  once,  as  there  is  now  no  time 
to  be  lost.  In  preparing  it,  mark  out  a space  three  feet  in  width  and 
of  a length  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  require- 

^I'l  two  beds  each  of 

half  that  length  will  yield  a good  supply  until  the  autumn  frosts 
destroy  the  plants.  From  the  space  marked  out  take  out  the  soil  to  a 
N ^ in  equal  quantities  on  each 

10  ^ trench  with  manure,  fresh  or  well  rotted 

Evaiii'bl’?’' Tf  xb  ^ character  that  may 

be  available.  It  there  is  plenty  of  material  at  command  the  trench 

may  w^h  advantage  be  filled  to  twelve  inches  or  so  above  the  ground 
line.  Over  the  manure  place  the  soil  removed  in  opening  out  the 
moderately  fine  and  quite  level  on  thf  surface, 
i hen  in  a dull  along  the  centre  lay  the  seeds  about  twelve  inches 
b«v?m  available.  When  the  plants 

drZ  safe  from  snails  and  other  enemies 

draw  out,  _ f the  seeds  germmate,  every  other  plant : otherwise  as 
many  as  will  leave  the  plants  in  the  row  two  feet  apart.  The  best  for 
those  who  prefer  large  vegetable  marrows  is  the  Long  White  and  for 
^ose  who  prefer  tliem  of  moderate  size  Hibberd’s  Prolific  and  Moore’s 
Vegetable  Cream.  The  two  last-mentioned  are  the  most  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  are  equal  in  productiveness  to  the  larger  fruited  kinds. 

Renner  Beans. 

There  are  no  vegetables  so  profitable  in  gardens  of  small  size  as 
the  runner  beans,  and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being- 
decidedly  ornamental.  Provided  they  have  a fair  share  of  sunliihf 
they  are  not  particular  as  to  the  position  occupied.  Neither  are  the-y 
particular  about  the  soil,  but  the  best  results  Ire  obtaiS  4en  it  is 
eniiched  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed  with  good  stable  manure 
or  some  good  artificial.  A very  safe  time  for  sow^ing  runSr  STans  fs 
Irom  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May  for  the  general  crop? and  wTth  the 
mav^P  autumn  a Second  sowing 

MrL?t  ^b™  common  scarlet  is  thf 

eailiest  oi  the  runners,  but  it  does  not  produce  such  large  nods  as 

Carter  s Champmn,  which  in  productiveness  and  high  qualitv  Fs  miite 
unsurpassed.  But  the  last-mentioned  type  is  rXei?  kter  LTin 
guldens  in  which  there  is  room  for  two  good  rows,  one  should  be  of 
each  variety , and  both  be  so wn  at  the  same  time.  When  only  one  row  can 
be  had,  the  two  varieties  may  be  advantageously  sown  In  the  lamf 

shallow  trench  quite  six  inches  wide  at  the 
bottoin,  and  plant  tlie  beans  in  two  rows  as  fir  qc*  fUzi  j? 

the  trench  will  permit,  and  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Thm-f  is  no 
better  way  of  sowing  them  than  this,  and  where  two  sorts  are  to  bf 
^own  in  the  same  trench  one  row  of  each  should  be  sown.  The  GianU 

the^sLe?fTtl"prds’^ae?f" 

belle 


Beet. 

^X  crops,  and  if  there  is  any 

gn  at  delay  tl.ere  will  not  bo  sullicient  time  for  tlio  roots  to  attain  to 
a good  size  I he  soil  ougl.t  to  bo  in  good  heart,  but  it  must  not  bo 
oniiclied  with  manure  within  six  months  of  sowing  the  seed  unless 
veiy  poor,  and  then  there  sliqiild  boa  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months  between  tho  application  of  manure  and  sowing  the  seed.  Tho 
rows  should  bo  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  bo 
thinned  to  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I have  grown  many 
types  111  my  tunc,  but  I have  not  mot  with  one,  taking  all  points  into 
consideration,  which  equals  that  known  as  Cutbusli’s  Superb.  The 
roots  attain  a medium  size,  are  of  as  perfect  a form  as  could  be 
wished,  and  have  so  few  fibrous  roots  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
pulling  them  out  of  the  ground  with  the  hand  when  they  are  full 
grown,  ihe  Egyptian  turnip-rooted  beet  is  very  coarse  on  rich,  strong 
land,  but  on  thin  light  soils  it  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  the  ordinary  kinds. 

Savoys. 

Savoys  of  large  size  are  so  strong  in  flavour  and  objectionable  in 
appearance  that  it  is  surprising  they  should  be  tolerated  in  a private 
garden.  Small  savoys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  delicately  flavoured  and 
extremely  elegant,  and  not  wanting  in  profitableness.  To  obtain  the 
latter  sow  the  seed  in  May,  and  put  out. the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  in  the  quarters  at  a distance  of  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way.  V 

Endive. 

Endive  is  of  immense  value  in  the  autumn,  when  good  lettuces  are 
becoming  scarce,  but  in  many  cases  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is  deferred 
until  too  late  in  the  summer.  For  autumn  supplies  sowings  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  May  and  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  it  practicablo  tho  seed  should  be  sown  on  ricb  ground  wbere  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  For  use  late  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the 
winter  sow  at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  green  curled  and 
the  round  leaved  Batavian  are  two  excellent  varieties  for  general  use 
When  the  seed  is  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  the  drills 
should  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  needful  thin- 
ning  be  done  in  good  time. 


ANNUAL  FLOWERS  FOR  LARGE  BEDS. 

By  J,  C.  Clarke. 

frequently  I see  in  ga.rdens  large  spaces  of  bare  soil,  which 
might  be  made  beautiful  in  the  summer  months  with  annual  flowers 
at  an  expenditure  of  a few  shillings  for  seeds  and  a little  labour  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grounf  Many  also  have  large  flower  beds  which 
they  aie  unable  to  fill  with  the  ordinary  tender  bedding  plants.  Those 
who  have  such  beds  may  be  advised  to  make  a free  use  of  annual 
flowers.  The  annuals  will  not  flower  so  early,  nor  will  all  of  them  last 
so  long  as  the  calceolarias  and  geraniums,  but  with  ordinary  care  they 
will  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  recompense  the  owner  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  some  preparation  of  the  soil 
will  be  necessary.  If  the  beds  and  borders  were  not  dug  up  in  the 
early  spring  the  work  must  be  done  now,  and  all  hard  lumps  of  soil 
must  be  broken  moderately  fine  as  the  staple  is  turned  over.  There 
should  be  at  least  three  or  four  inches  of  fairly  fine  soil  for  the  roots 
to  run  in  when  the  seedlings  begin  to  grow  freely.  I will  now 
proceed  to  name  a few  annual  flowers  that  are  suitable  for  sowing  in 
large  masses.  ® 

Trop^olums.— Any  one  having  a'  large  bed  or  border  vacant 
where  the  soil  is  not  particularly  good,  cannot  do  better  than  to  sow  it 
with  tropajolums.  They  are  highly  efl:ective  when  in  flower,  and  fill 
up  space  at  a r^id  rate.  They  require  very  little  attention  after  the 
seed  IS  sown.  The  seeds  of  the  varieties  forming  the  Tom  Thumb 
section  of  this  plant  require  to  be  planted  singly,  six  inches  apart  each 
way.  It  the  bed  is  of  large  size,  the  centre  may  be  sown  with 
another  kind  oi  annual,  so  as  to  secure  more  variety  in  colour,  and  as 
a contrast  nothing  is  better  than  the  blue  flowered  trailing  con- 
volvulus, Ipomea  grandiflora,  which  would  rise  just  above  the 
iropseolums,  and  succeed  under  the  same  conditions  except  that 
the  plants  require  to  be  rather  closer  together.  Both  of  these 
annuals  may  be  sown  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Eschscholtzias  are  free-flowering,  hardy,  and  not  particular  as 
to  soil  or  situation.  They  are  indeed  as  well  adapted  for  filling  large 
beds  as  they  are  for  making  masses  in  the  front  spaces  of  newly 
planted  shrubberies.  The  seed  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  May.  The  best  kinds  are  E.  californica,  yellow; 

californica  aZ&a,  white  ; aud^.  mandarin^  crimson  : these  three  will 
make  a charming  display  until  frost  cuts  them  down  in  the  autumn, 
Ihey  may  be  sown  so  as  to  form  distinct  belts  or  bands  of  colour 
or  they  can  be  mixed  together.  ’ 

Larkspurs. — The  tall  branching  larkspurs  are  admirably  suited 
tor  large  beds,  and  for  clumps  between  the  shrubs  in  the  front  line  of 
a border.  They  grow  freely  in  a good  soil,  and  will  continue  in  bloom 
through  the  month  of  September. 

Yellow  Hawkweed. — This  showy  annual  is  admirably  suited  for 
associating  with  the  larkspurs,  and  when  a distinct  colour  is  required 
for  contrasting  with  them  it  may  be  sown  with  advantage.  It  is  free 
in  growth,  and  continues  a long  time  in  bloom. 

Malope  trifida.  Of  this  handsome  subject  there  are  a white  and 
a purplish  variety.  Both  are  admirable  plants  for  filling  a large 
space,  as  they  grow  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  It  is  best 
to  sow  the  seed  in  lines  nine  inches  apart,  and  then  thin  out  the 
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vounc  T)lants  to  four  inches  apart.  Like  tlie  precedinf',  the  earlier  the 
seed  IS  sown  after  the  middle  of  April  the  sooner  will  they  commence 


ScAiiious. — The  scabious  must  be  sown  in  April  to  have  it  in  bloom 
early  in  the  summer.  If  the  flowers  are  not  bright  in  colour,  many 
of  them  arc  quaint  and  rich,  and  they  arc  ])roduccd  so  freely  over  so 
long  a period  that  we  have  few  autumn  flowers  that  can  compare  with 
them.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  scattered  thinly  over  the 
ground,  and  even  then  if  the  seedlings  come  up  too  thick  they  must 
be  thinned  out  to  a distance  of  three  inches  apart.  As  they  grow  two 
feet  liigli,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  other  plants  m :hont  01 
them.  The  dwarf  German  larkspurs  in  various  colours  would  be  very 

suitable  for  that  purpose.  . 

Lupins. — These  are  well  known,  and  grow  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet  in  height.  They  are  capital  subjects  for  filling  up  \acant 
spaces  in  shrubberies,  and  in  the  back  rows  of  herbaceous  borders. 
Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high  thin  them  out 

to  six  inches  apart  _ , j . j.  n 

The  Sweet  Sultan  is  a long-lasting  annual,  and  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  provided  it  can  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  There  are  three  vaiieties 
and  colours  of  the  flowers— purple,  white,  and  yellow.  They  grow 
about  the  same  height  and  flower  well  together.  The  seed  must  be 
sown  at  once,  and  if  the  plants  come  up  too  thickly  they  should  be 
thinned  to  three  inches  apart.  The  three  colours  look  very  well 
intermixed,  and  as  they  only  grow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high 
they  are  well  adapted  for  front  lines  in  large  beds  or  borders. 

Clarkias. — These  are  not  quite  so  long-lasting  as  sonie  annual 
flowers,  but  if  the  seed  is  sown  now  in  some  fairly  good  soil  they  will 
bloom  well  during  August  and  September.  The  plants  require  to 
stand  out  well  from  each  other  to  allow  of  the  development  of  the 
side  branches.  They  will  have  space  enough  if  four  inches  apart  each 

Mixed  Beds  op  Annuals. — Until  last  autumn  I had  no  idea  how 
beautiful  ai’e  beds  of  mixed  annuals.  The  beds  I then  saw  were 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  garden  in  which  they  occurred  was  rather 
old-fashioned,  and  the  beds  of  annual  flowers  were  as  pleasing  as  any- 
thing I had  previously  seen.  I can  give  as  much  honour  to  a man 
who  strikes  out  a new  path  in  the  use  of  annual  flowers  as  to  one  who 
is  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  orchids.  The  principle  flowers  used 
in  the  beds  alluded  to  were,  for  the  centres.  Sweet  Peas,  Sunflowers, 
Zinnias,  Love-lies-bleeding,  Prince’s  Feather,  tail-branching  Larkspurs, 
Poppies  in  various  colours,  Calliopsis,  and  yellow  Helichrysums. 
Between  these  and  the  grass  were  dwarfer  growing  annuals,  amongst 
which  I may  mention  German  ousters.  Ten  week  Stocks,  Clarkias, 
Candytuft,  Catchfly,  Collinsias,  Godetias,  Hibismis  africanus,^  Diuarf 
Larkspurs,  Mignonette,  and  Tom  Thutnh  Nasturtiums . The  tail-grow- 
ing subjects  in  the  centre  were  sown  in  rings  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  rings  were  eighteen  inches  from  each  other.  The 
dwarf  growers  in  front  were  sown  in  rings  in  the  same  way,  but  six 
inches  nearer  each  other.  Care  was  taken  that  the  plants  were  not 
crowded,  and  a strong  growth  and  plenty  of  flowers  were  the  result. 


jjlatcs  of  ©bsntatiaii. 

THE  PEOMISE  OF  THE  STEAWBERRY  CROP. 

A PEW  weeks  from  this  time  will  decide  whether  the  crop  of  strawberries 
will  be  a full  one  or  not.  According  to  the  present  condition  of  the  plants 
the  prospect  is  not  very  cheering.  The  plants  are  weak,  and,  what  is  quite 
remarkable,  the  young  plantations  are  no  better  than  the  old  ones.  This 
points  to  a general  weakness,  but  in  ivhat  way  we  are  to  account  for  it  is 
not  quite  clear,  unless  it  be  that  there  was  no  decisive  season  of  rest 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  past  winter.  However,  we  will  not  complain 
of  a mild  winter  if  we  obtain  a good  crop  of  strawberries ; but  I fear  it 
is  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  we  would  like  mild  winters  and  we  would 
like  good  crops  of  strawberries  also,  and  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
either  ought  to  show  us  how  insignificant  is  the  position  we  occupy  in  the 
universe.  'L 

CONSERVATORY  CLIMBERS. 

It  cccurs  to  mo  that  horticultural  writers  do  notpay  sufficient^ attention 
to  plants  of  seandent  habit  that  are  suitable  for  draping  the  pillars  and 
roofs  of  conservatories.  Probably  it  is  thought  that  gardeners  with  but 
few  exceptions  are  well  acquainted  with  conservatoiy  climbers,  and  are 
careful  to  plant  the  finest  kinds.  'I'hose  who  think  so  labour,  according 
to  my  experience,  under  a mistake.  Representating  a good  firm,  I visit  not 
a few  good  gardens  annually,  and  1 am  much  surprised  to  see  in  my  travels 
how  little  the  best  of  the  conservatory  are  .appreciated.  In  conservatories 
th.at  must  have  cost  thousands  of  pounds  wo  see  the  walls  and  pillars 
devoted  to  fuchsias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  .and  heliotropiums,  which  do  not 
present  an  attractive  aiqiearance  for  more  th.an  six  months  of  every  twelve, 
and  over  the  roof  is  to  be  found  Cobiea scandens,  which  hns  little  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  its  rapidity  of  growth.  As  opportunities  offer,  I enlarge 

upon  the  beauty  of  such  things  as 'I'acsonia  exoniensis,  T.  Van  Volxemi, 

Passiflora  I nnosi,  P.  Munroi,  Lapageria  rosea,  and  L.  alba  ; but,  as  it  is 
thought  I do  so  as  <a  matter  of  business,  little  heed  is  taken  of  my  re- 
commendations. I’erhaps,  if  one  of  your  well-known  contributors  were  to 
deal  with  the  matter  some  reform  might  be  etfccted  in  the  garniture  of 
the  roofs  and  pillars  of  many  conservatories.  In  none  of  the  large  glass 

structures  in  tbe  public  gardens  wit  bin  the  metropolis  are  climbers  well 
done,  and  the  glass  corridor  in  the  gardima  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  a.  roprosonta,ti vo  collec- 
tion, almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  cob.'ci  above  ment ioned . 1 am  ([uite 

sure  that  wliere  the  requisite  skill  exists  to  flower  Pet.nea  vo  lubilis  with  s 
much  success  as  in  tbe  gardens  of  this  society  it.  would  bn  possible  to 
produce  .a  most  beaul.iful  display  of  such  free-growing 'subjeid.s  as  are 
mentioned  above.  Nurskkv  Tha  veMjKR. 


(flljibttiotts  anb  iWtetmgs. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— PROMENADE  SHOW  AND 
MEETING  OF  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES, 

May  9. 

On  this  occasion  the  promenade  show  was  held  in  the  western  arcade,  and 
included  several  important  and  attractive  collections.  Chief  amongst  the 
contributions  were  the  pot  and  cut  roses,  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  ; 
.lapanese  maples,  from  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons;  cut  roses  from 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey;  calceolarias,  from  Mr.  F.  Salter  and  the  Society;  the  cut 
zonals  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  and  the  pelargoniums  from 
Chiswick. 

The  pot  roses  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  range! 
from  small  examples  to  full-sized  specimens,  and  were  remarkable  not  less 
for  an  amplitude  of  foliage  than  for  the  splendid  development  of  their 
flowers.  In  the  collection,  which  formed  a large  and  very  attractive  bank, 
were  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Edouard  Morren,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Crown  Prince,  Mabel  Morrison,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Victor  Verdier, 
Masterpiece,  Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  Madame  dc  Montchaveau, 
Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Star  of  Waltham,  Little  Gem,  and  other  well 
known  kinds  of  high-class  merit.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  six 
plants  of  their  new  hybrid  perpetual  Queen  of  Queens,  a light  variety  of 
great  promise,  both  for  the  garden  and  exhibition  stage.  It  has  evidently 
a strong  constitution,  and  the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  globular,  full,  and 
of  excellent  form,  the  colour  bright  carmine  pink,  shading  at  the  edges  of 
the  petals  to  blush-pink.  They  also  staged  examples  of  Mdlle.  Marie 
Gamier,  a French  hybrid  perpetual  of  the  current  season,  bearing  large 
globular  flowers  of  a deep  pink  colour,  and  vigorous  in  growth.  Violette 
Bouyer,  a beautiful  new  hybrid  perpetual  with  blush  coloured  flowers  of 
globular  form,  and  of  strong  growth  ; and  Camoens,  a new  hybrid  tea,  of 
Continental  origin,  with  deep  pink  flowers.  The  bank  of  pot-roses  was 
“faced”  with  a beautiful  display  of  cut  blooms,  which  comprised  both 
hybrid  perpetual  and  tea-scented  varieties.  The  silver-gilt  Flora  medal 
was  awarded.  . 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an  extensive 
collection  of  Japanese  maples,  to  which  they  have  devoted  much  attention 
of  late  years.  The  collection  comprised  examples  ef  all  the  finest  forms  at 
present  in  commerce,  and  it  included  a score  or  so  of  grafted  speciinens 
imported  from  Japan,  each  specimen  being  forrned  with  several  kinds 
grafted  on  the  same  stock.  Particularly  worthy  of  notice  for  their  distinctness 
and  great  elegance  were  Acer  polymorphum  dissectum,  the  leaves  finely 
divided  and  of  a bright  red  colour ; Acer  japonicum  aureum,  an  effective 
variety,  in  which  the  leaves  are  of  a decided  yellowish  hue;  Acer  poly- 
morphum latifolium  atropurpureum,  a pleasing  form,  with  purplish  crimson 
'eaves ; Acer  polymorphum  palmatifidum,  a green-leaved  form  with 
legantly-divided  leaves,  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
if  the  series ; and  Acer  polymorphum  linearilobium  atropurpureum,  a 
rery  elegant  variety  with  much  divided  leaves  of  a bright  purplish  colour, 
ilessrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  a good  specimen  in  bloom  of  the  beautiful 
i^anda  teres,  several  good  erect  gloxinias,  a pan  of  Pratia  angulata,  a pretty 
ittle  plant  of  dwarf  growth,  and  useful  for  carpeting  purposes  ; an  example 
)f  Coronilla  emerus,  a slender  growing  species  with  orange-yellow  flowers  ; 
i specimen  of  Philadelphus  coronarius  tomentosus  ; a pan  of  Primula 
ibcornia,  a pretty  Chinese  species  with  blush-coloured  flowers;  a large 
basket  of  the  showy  Azalea  pontica  altaclerensis ; and  a basket  of  Eurybia 
Gunni,  a pretty  little  evergreen  from  Tasmania  bearing  white  daisy-like 
[lowers.  The  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  the  firm. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a small  group  of  plants  in  which  were 
several  fine  amaryllis,  a good  specimen  of  Kentia  costata,  one  of  the  finest 
of  this  elegant  group  of  palms,  and  a good  specimen  of  the  useful  white 
flowered  Glonera  jasminiflora.  A silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  for  several  beautiful  boxes 
of  cut  roses,’  and  a modal  of  like  value  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son  Langport,  Somerset,  for  several  stands  of  splendid  blooms  of  singl^e  and 
double  pyrethrums.  Mr.  Green,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  and  Mr.  G. 
Duffield,  Winchmore  Hill,  were  accorded  votes  of  thanks,  the  former  for 
cut  flowers  of  Sobralia  macrantha,  and  spikes  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  ; 
and  the  latter  for  a stand  of  blooms  of  perpetual  flowering  carnations. 
Mr.  Spyers,  orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.i.,  Burtord 
Lodo-e,  Dorking,  exhibited  good  specimens  of  Oncidium  teretifohum,  Mas- 
devallia  rosea  and  Dendrobium  Bensonim  xanthinum.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  a magnificent  stand  of  zonal  pel^argonium 
blooms,  and  a stand  of  mimiilus,  the  flowers  of  large  size,  splendid  shape, 
and  richly  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Salter,  Streatham,  exhibited  herbaceous 
calceolarias  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  the  flowers  Ihe  ca  ceo- 
larias  sent  from  Chiswick  were  also  exceedingly  good,  and  the  tastetully 
arranged  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  the  collection  of  pelargoniums 
from  the  same  gardens  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attractions  of 

^'‘\nirsubiccts  submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  were  few  in  number 
but  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Divers,  Maidstone  sent  half  a dozen 
dishes  of  apples;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  exhibited  a Late  broccoli  with 
variosrated  leaves ; Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  contributed  oxcelhmt  heads 
of  their  Model,  a line  late  variety  ; Mr.  Draper,  Scaham,  bunderhuid,  sent 
good  heads  of  Draper’s  Selected ; and  Mr  G.  T.  Milos  sent  a sainplo  of  a 
winter  spinach,  which  does  not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  the  ordinary  fo  u 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  prove  useful  for  supplying  the  table  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring. 

The  following  first-class  certificates  were  grmted  : 

To  Mr.  Ledshaiu, 'rower  Ro.ad,  Chester,  for 

llrorcnli  Ledsham’s  Latest  of  AIL- An  oxccllcnt  ee  f-prote.ding  variety, 
producing  thus  late  in  the  spring  largo  and  pertoctly  solid  heads  of  a 
delieate  cieaiuy  white  colour. 

To  Mr.  Spyers  for  , , , , , i 

Vesentoren  Le.hmanni.—A  ehaniiiilg  species,  I ho  sepals  and  petals  lu.arked 
and  washed  with  imride  on  a blush  coloured  ground,  the  labellum  inaroi  n 
purple  with  white  fringe. 
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To  lUossi'H.  J.  Voitch  niul  Sons  for 

rubijlofa  jl.  pi. — A In'iiutiful  doulilo  nzaloa  with  flowers  aboiiL 
three  itiehes  in  diuiueter,  luid  of  a hri('ht  rose  oolour,  spotted  with  rod  in 
Uiocentri'. 

To  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Soulligato,  for 

Carnnhon  Howard.— A perpetnal  variety,  proditcin;?  a profusion  of  bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers. 

Davallia  Qrijjitkmna. — Strong  }»Towin<'  and  elegant  species,  in  the  way 
of  the  ivell-known  1).  eaimrienso,  but  distinct  from  it. 

lilwdodnulroii  Forlunei  from  Mr.  G.  Aslett,  of  Hatfield.  The  flowers  are 
of  a pale  pink  colour,  and  they  have  seven  lobes,  the  usual  number  in  other 
species  being  live. 

A second  class  certificate  was  granted  to  Messrs.  \V.  Paul  and  Son  for 

lioso  Ulrich  llrunncr.—A  hybrid  iiorpetual  of  Continental  origin,  with 
medium-sized  and  well  formed  flowers,  of  a bright  red  colour. 

An  extremely  beautiful  crispy  seolopendrium  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
of  Langport,  and  was  much  admired. 


NATIONAL 


OF  NOKTHEKN 


AUEICULA  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION 
SECTION,  Mat  2. 

I he  report  published  last  week  was  hastily  written  and  necessarily  imper- 
tect,  although  embodying  the  main  features  of  the  event.  The  importance 
ot  the  several  details,  however,  is  such  as  to  justify  a further  and  fuller 
rt'poiT,  nmkin^  special  reference  to  the  winning  varieties. 

Infills  exhibition  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  did  not  compote;  but  he 
showed  beautiful  examples  of  George  Lightbody  (Headlv),  and  Sapphire,  a 
seedling  of  his  own.  The  Eev.  F.  Tymons,  of  Baskin' Hill,  Drumcondra, 
Ireland,  again  exhibited  a plant  of  Eichard  Headly,  which  was  of  such 
excellence  that  the  judges  awarded  a first-dass  cultural  certificate.  The 
seedlings  did  not  show  any  advance  on  the  old-established  varieties,  some 
of  which,  such  as  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kay)  and  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire),  were  exhibited  in  capital  condition.  Besides  the  auriculas 
the  l.wge  hall  was  made  gay  with  collections  of  plants  from  various 
exhibitors.  Deutzia  gracilis  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  Agnew,  Esq.,  of 
Ecoles;  a collection  of  calceolarias  by  Mr.  Eogerson,  of  Didsbury,  and 
miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  by  John  Eylands,  Esq.,  of  Longford 
Hall,  and  William  Brockbank,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury.  The  arrangement  of 
the  plants  was  very  good,  cultural  certificates  and  commendations  beino- 
awarded.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  prize  winners  in  the  various 
classes : 

nt  AnRicxjLAs. — In  the  principal  class  for  six  auriculas,  dissimilar 

Mr.  William  Bolton,  of  Walderspool-road,  Warrington,  was  first  with  some 
very  hne  flowers,  viz.,  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero,  Kay’s  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  Traill’s  Prince  of  Greens, 
bimomte  s Prank  Simonite,  and  Simonite’s  Mrs.  Douglas ; Mr.  Jonathan 
Booth,  Failsworth,  near  Manchester,  being  second  with  the  followino- 
varieties:  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  Bead’s  Acme,  Kay’s  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Beads  Dr.  Horner,  Lee’s  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Campbell’s 
Lord  of  Korne  ; Mr.  H.  Wilson,  of  Halifax,  being  third  with  Lee’s  Colonel 
Ta;ylor,^  Kay  s|  Alexander  Meiklejolin,  Headlj's  George  Lio^htbody, 
Homes  s Sapphire,  Walker’s  John  Simonite,  and  Traill’s  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  near  Manchester,  beinw 
fourth  with  Syke's  Complete,  Simonite’s  Prank  Simonite,  Lancashire’s 
Lancashire  Hero,  Horner’s  Erebus,  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  and  Horner’s 
Eingdove ; Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  of  Halifax,  fifth  with  Pohlman’s  Mazzini, 
Traill  s Beauty,  Traill’s  Prince  of  Greens,  Headly’s  George  Lightbody, 
Kays  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  and  Bead’s  Acme;  sixth,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Simonite,  Sheffield,  with  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero,  a white  Seedling, 

® Walker’s  John  Simonite,  Cunningham’s  John 

Waterston,  and  a green  Seedling;  seventh,  William  Brockbank,  Esq., 
Didsbury,  with  Pohlman’s  Garibaldi,  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  Oliver’s 
T SPfl^^ing’s  Metropolitan,  Simonite’s  Frank  Simonite,  and 

Lightbody’s  Eichard  Headly. 

The  competition  was  very  strong  in  class  for  four  distinct  varieties,  the 
first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson  with  Bead’s  Acme.  Horner’s 
Eingdove,  Traill  s Prince  of  Greens,  and  Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn; 
second  prize  to  Mr  A Shawq  Bury,  with  Bead’s  Dr.  Horner,  Pohlman’s  Ellen 
Lancaster,  Kay  s Alexander  Meiklejohn,  and  Headly’s  George  Lightbody; 
t ird  pnz9  to  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  Bead’s 
Acme,  Kay  s Topsy,  and  Lee’s  Colonel  Taylor;  fourth,  to  Mr.  William 
Holton,  with  Lancashire  s Lancashire  Hero,  Bead’s  Acme,  Headly’s  George 
Lightbody,  and  Kay’s  Topsy;  fifth,  to  J.  Booth,  with  Bead’s  Acme,  Lan- 
cashire s Laimashire  Hero,  Headly’s  George  Lightbody,  and  Traill’s  Prince 
of  Greens ;_  sixth  prize  to  G.  Simonite;  seventh  to  T.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with 
Similar  varieties.  ^ * 

wifb^T  1^  Todmorden,  near  Eochdale,  was  first 

BpiwipP  f Headly’s  George  Lightbody;  Mr.  John 

Beswiek  of  Middleton,  second,  with  Turner’s  Charles  Perry  and  Oliver’s 
HornZ>'^-R°'  third,  with  Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn  and 

P s BingdOTe  ; Mr.  J.  Booth  fourth,  with  Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster 
and  Bead  s Dr  Horner;  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Middleton,  fifth,  with  Turner’s 
Lvn;  George  Lightbody  ; Mr.  L.  Mellor,  Ashton-under- 

7/  Vr  ® Colonel  Taylor  and  John  Waterston ; Mr.  A.  Shaw 

seventh  with  Bead  s Acme  and  Headly’s  George  Lightbody.  In  the  pairs 

I^d^Kat’s  A^Pv Bead’s  Acme 
-u-  , ^ ...  ^^eiklejohn;  Mr.  Shipley,  Middleton,  second,  with 

eap  s Smiling  Beauty,  and  Lightbody’s  Eichard  Headly  ; Mr.  C.  Prescott 
Manchester,  third  with  Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturroch  and  Ec/ad’s  Dr.  hS  ; 

fourth,  will.  T.uill-s  Be.u.y  uud 

fii  st  with  Lancashire  s Lan  Hero,  Mr.  Lord  second  with  Lee’s  Colonel 

Clements  Boyds,  Eoch- 

dale  fourth  with  Traill’s  Mayflower,  Mr.  Pohlman  fifth  with  Laufel,  Mr?J 
Booth  sixth  with  George  Lightbody,  Mr.  Pohlman  seventh  with  Lancashire’s 

with%'ia7  477^^1  with  a Seedling,  Mr.  Bolton  ninth 

H ‘hu  h "“'ey  edges,  Mr.  Pohlman  was  first,  fourth 

® Meiklejohn,  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero  and 
^ Confidence  respectively;  Mr.  Wilson  second  and  third  with 
Kay  s Alexander  Meiklej^  and  Headly’s  George  Lightbody  respectively  • 
Ml.  Simonite  fifth  with  Samuel  Barlow  ; Mr.  Booth  sixth  with  Bead’s  Dr. 


Horner;  Mr.  Urockbank  seventh  witii  Fletcher’sNo  Plus  Ultra;  Mr. Simonite 
eighth  with  lleadly’s  Garibaldi.  Jii  the  class  for  single  white  edges,  Mr. 
Lord  was  first  and  seventh  with  Bead’s  Acme  and  Summerscalo’s  Catharina 
respectively;  Mr.  Booth  second  and  eighth  with  Lightbody’s  Eichard 
Headly,  and 'IVaill’s  Beauty;  Mr.  Pohlman  fourth  with  Smiling  Heauty; 
Mr.  Wilson  fifth  and  sixt.h  with  Bead’s  Acme  and  Walker’s  John  Simonite; 
Mr.  Holton  ninth  with  a Seedling.  In  the  single  seifs  Mr.  Simonite  was  first 
with  Simonito’s  Mrs. Douglas;  Mr.  Booth  second  and  third  with  'ITirner’sC..!. 
Perry  and  Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock  respectively;  Mr.  Bolton  fourth  with 
Ellen  Lancaster;  Mr.  Pohlman  fifth  and  seventh  with  Campbell’s  Lord  of 
Lome  and  Pohlman’s  Garibaldi ; eight  and  ninth  to  Mr.  Brockbank  with 
Spalding’s  Metropolitan,  and  K.ay’s  'I'opsy. 

Alpine  auriculas  were  shown  very  fairly  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Booth  for  the 
following : George  Lightbody,  Queen  Victoria,  Elcho,  and  Brilliant ; second 
to  Mr.  Adams,  Gateshead,  for  Queen  Victoria,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
and  Colonel  Scott ; third  to  Mr.  Prescott,  Manchester,  for  Queen  Victoria, 
Diadem,  Neatness,  and  a seedling;  fourth  to  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  Bury,  with 
Conspicua,  John  Leech,  Diadem,  and  Spangle;  fifth  to  Mr.  Eichard 
Gorton,  Eccles,  for  Diadem,  Elcho,  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  and  Miss  Bead ; 
sixth,  Mr.  G.  Geggie,  Bury,  for  Sydney,  King  of  Crimsons,  Zenniel,  and 
Diadem ; seventh  to  Mr.  Brockbank  for  King  of  Crimsons,  Dazzle,  John 
Leeck,  and  another.  In  single  plants,  yellow  centres,  Mr.  Booth  first  with 
Diadem,  Mr.  Shaw  second  and  fifth  with  Diadem  and  Spangle  ; Mr.  Pohlman 
third  with  a seedling ; Mr.  Adams  fourth  with  Colonel  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Gorton  sixth  with  unknown.  In  the  white  centres,  first  to  Mr.  Pohlman 
with  a seedling,  second  Mr.  E.  Gorton  with  Elcho,  third  Mr.  Pohlman  with 
a seedling,  fourth  and  sixth  to  Mr.  Gorton  with  Sunset  and  George  Light- 
body, fifth  Mr.  Booth  with  Zenniel. 

Laced  polyanthus  were  rather  past  their  best  and  not  up  to  usual  form. 
In  the  class  for  three  black  grounds  dissimilar,  Mr.  John  Beswiek  was  first 
with  a good  seedling,  Lancashire  Hero  (Whittaker’s),  and  Exile  ; second 
prize  to . Mr.  William  Bolton  for  Exile,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Joe,  a black 
seedling  of  very  good  promise;  third,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  Harbinger, 
Exile,  and  Beauty  of  England  ; fourth,  Mr.  S.  Mellor,  with  Favourite  and 
two  seedlings ; Mr.  Prescott  fifth,  with  Lancashire  Hero,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  and  a seedling.  In  the  class  for  three  polyanthus,  red  grounds, 
first,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  Firefly,  Cox’s  Eegent,  and  Model ; second  prize  to 
Mr.  Beswiek,  with  Lancer,  George  IV.,  and  seedling;  third  to  Mr.  Bolton, 
with  President,  George  IV.,  and  seedling  ; fourth  to  Mr.  Prescott,  with 
George  IV.,  President,  and  Prince  Eegent.  In  singles,  red  ground,  first, 
second,  and  seventh  went  to  Mr.  Beswiek  for  George  IV.,  George  IV.,  and 
Seedling  respectively  ; third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  to  Mr.  Barlow,  with 
Model,  Bed  Bover,  Firefly  and  Seedling ; Mr.  Brockbank  fifth  with  Cox’s 
Eegent.  In  single  plants,  black  ground,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
to  Mr.  J . Beswiek,  for  Lancashire  Hero,  Exile,  Lancashire  Hero,  and 
Cheshire  Favourite  respectively  ; fifth  and  seventh  to  Mr.  Barlow,  for  John 
Bright  and  Seedling;  sixth  and  seventh  to  Mr.  Brockbank,  for  Lincoln  and 
President. 

For  fancy  auriculas  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a pretty  lot.  For 
twelve  fancy  polyanthus  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  first,  being  the  only  exhibitor, 
and  first  for  twelve  primroses,  also  no  competition. 

The  honour  of  exhibiting  the  best  auricula  in  tbe  show  was  this  year 
divided  between  the  Lancashire  Hero  of  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  and  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  from  Mr.  H.  Wilson  of  Halifax.  Both  flowers  had  taken  the 
highest  honours  on  previous  occasions. 




Unhealthy  Vine. — A.  W. — The  leaves  of  the  vine  appear  to  have  been 
scorched  by  the  sun  through  an  insufficiency  of  ventilation  early  in  the 
day. 

Daisies  — H.  W.  P. — The  daisies  mentioned  in  your  note  may  be  obtained 
of  any  of  the  nurserymen  who  pay  special  attention  to  hardy  flowering 
plants,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a stock  of  them. 

Botanist  will  do  better,  for  a time  at  least,  in  a large  public  garden 
than  in  any  of  the  other  places  mentioned.  To  prepare  for  the  course  of 
action  contemplated  a knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
this  can  only  be  ob  tained  by  one  who  is  constantly  amongst  them. 

ll'hite  Zonal. — It  is  always  a mistake  to  send  trusses  of  zonals  by  post, 
for  our  opinion,  because  they  shed  their  petals,  a,nd  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  them.  Yours  had  not  a bloom  left  when  taken  out  of  the  box,  and 
so  we  can  say  nothing  about  it. 

T-  B. — To  advise  you  generally  would  be  too  grave  a responsibility,  for 
the  business  you  propose  to  embark  in  is  full  of  difficulties.  But  many 
succeed  in  it,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a chance  as  the  rest.  You  may 
with  advantage  communicite  with  Mr.  Buck,  Central  Avenue,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Tomatoes.^ — T. — Tomatoes  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  lean-to 
pit.  A trellis  will  be  required,  and  it  should  be  fixed  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  glass.  The  growth  will  require  a moderate  amount  of 
stopping  to  prevent  its  becoming  over-crowded,  but  the  stopping  need  not 
be  so  severe  as  you  suggest.  Suttons’  Conquerer,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 
and  Earley’s  Defiance  are  all  excellent  kinds. 

Auricula  Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero. — W. — Cheethaiu  is  often  credited 
with  the  raising  of  Lancashire  Hero,  but  the  honour  of  raising  it  belongs  to 
Eobin  Lancashire,  who  died  at  a ripe  age  a few  years  since.  It  was  first 
shown  at  Eochdale  in  1846,  and  although  presented  in  excellent  condition 
it  was  placed  second  to  Grimes’s  Privateer,  a flower  much  inferior  to  it. 
Lancashire  was  so  indignant  at  this  that  he,  without  consideration,  sold 
his  whole  stock  of  eight  or  nine  plants  for  a mere  trifle.  The  purchaser 
re-sold  the  plants  to  Mr.  James  Cheefham,  by  whom  the  variety  was 
eventually  sent  out.  The  edge  is  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  grey, 
and  may  be  shown  as  a grey  or  green  edged  flower  according  to  whether 
the  edge  is  with  or  without  meal.  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann  is  also  variable  in 
the  colouring  of  the  edge.  This  variability  is  not  considered  a defect,  nor 
is  it  so. 
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Constant  Reader. — Tlio  shade  of  horse-chestnuts  is  so  dense  that  few 
plants  will  {jrow  under  them.  The  likeliest  things  are  green  ivies,  butcher’s 
broom,  dwarf  elder,  day-lily,  privet,  deciduous  euonymus,  and  various 
species  of  brambles.  Creepers  for  an  oak  paling  where  nails  must  not  be 
used  are  not  easily  found.  The  most  likely  to  succeed  are  small  green- 
leaved ivies  and  Virginian  creeper.  Veitch’s  creeper  would  probably 
answer  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Try  Penny’s  beetle  paste 
for  the  cockroaches. 

Asparagus  Beds. — II.  W.  P. — Asparagus  beds  formed  and  planted  two 
years  since  ought  now  to  be  in  full  bearing,  and  the  produce  should  be 
of  first-class  quality.  The  weakly  growth  of  which  you  complain  may  bo 
duo  either  to  the  cutting  having  been  continued  last  summer  until  too 
late  a period  for  the  crowns  to  properly  recover  from  the  strain  imposed 
upon  them,  or  to  an  impoverished  state  of  the  soil.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  soil,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  were  formed,  or 
of  the  subsequent  management,  it  is  impossible  to  express  a definite  opinion 
upon  the  matter. 

Names  of  Plants. — Constant  Eeader. — Your  white-flowering  tree  is  the 
snowy  mespilus,  Amelanchier  vulgaris.  M.  N. — 1,  The  Camellia  was  crushed, 
it  may  be  Imbricata ; 2,  Tradescantia  multicolor ; 3,  Panicum  plicatum  ; 4, 
Sparmannia  africana.  J.  Roberts. — 1,  Erica  gracilis;  2,  Erica  carnea  ; 
3,  Menziesia  coerulea.  F.  Brown. — 1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ; 2,  Polystichum 
umbrosum  ; 3,  Polystichum  angulare.  H.  H.W.— 1,  Salix  fragilis;  2,  Populus 
balsamifera ; 3,  P.  grandidentata.  E.  Cattley. — Your  “blue  bell”  is 
Scilla  nutans,  the  “ other”  blue  bell  is  Campanula  rotundifolia,  also  called 
the  hair-bell.  W.  C. — Aisehynanthus  fulgens.  A.  .1.  W. — 1,  Gardenia 
Stanleyana,  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  3,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata,  4, 
Pteris  cretica  in  the  green  state. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. — L.  M.  W. — The  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  from  six  to  eight  full-sized  fruits,  and  the  thinning  ought  to  be  done 
as  early  as  possible.  To  send  the  plants  safely  the  distance  mentioned  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  in  the  packing.  The  fruits  must 
with  the  aid  of  sticks  ani  wadding  be  made  so  secure  that  they  cannot 
move  about,  even  if  the  basket  is  roughly  handled.  The  plants  will  pro- 
bably travel  most  safely  in  a flat  basket  with  a mat,  supported  by  arched 
sticks  over  the  top ; the  pots  must  be  firmly  embedded  in  hay  or  dry  litter, 
and  be  securely  fastened  down  with  stout  string.  If  the  pots  can  move  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  fruit  will  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  time  the 
end  of  the  journey  is  reached. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Son,  544,  King’s  Eoad,  Chelsea. — List  of  Select 
Softwooded  and  Bedding  Plants,  Sfc. 

Hendeb  and  Son,  Bedford  Nurseries,  Plymouth. — Catalogue  of 
Bedding  Plants,  Fuchsias, 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — New  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  c^c. 


©iiituars- 

The  ranks  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  florists  have  recently  been  thinned  by 
the  deaths  of  two  notable  men,  who  were  well  known  in  the  North.  One  is 
honest  Tom  Mellob,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  a quiet,  unassuming  man,  who 
was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  sterling  character.  He  had 
been  in  declining  health  for  some  time,  and  died  on  Monday,  May  1st,  at  the 
age  of  60  years.  Originally  a shoemaker  by  trade,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  ot  pinks,  carnations,  and  picotees,  and  ranunculus,  and 
latterly  the  tulip,  polyanthus,  and  auricula.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
almost  entirely  abandoned  his  trade,  and  made  a living  by  the  cultivation 
of  florist’s  flowers,  which  he  grew  in  his  garden  at  Ashton  Moss,  some 
distance  from  his  place  of  residence,  and  where  he  spent  much  time  and 
worked  early  and  late.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  remembers  Mellor  showing 
pinks  at  Middleton  thirty  years  ago.  Of  late  years  he  gave  his  attention 
to  the  auricula,  and  at  his  death  had  a fine  stock  of  the  leading  sorts  and 
some  promising  .seedlings.  His  death  causes  a vacancy  in  the  committee 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society. 

Thomas  Woodhead  died  at  his  residence,  Shibden  Head,  Halifax,  on  Sunday, 
April  30th,  at  the  age  of  50  years,  from  Bright’s  disease.  Ho  held  the  post 
of  manager  of  the  Shibden  Head  Brewery  Company.  For  twenty  years  he 
had  been  a cultivator  of  auriculas,  and  had  obtained  one  of  the  very  best 
collections  in  England.  He  had  also  raised  some  good  seedlings,  a few  of 
which  were  previously  at  the  auricula  show  recently  held  in  London.  Mr. 
Woodhead  was  widely  known  in  auricula  circles,  and  much  respected  by 
all  who  came  into  professional  contact  with  him.  The  destination  of  his 
fine  collection  of  auriculas  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  it  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Eudd,  of  Bradford,  for  disposal.  Like  Thomas 
Mellor,  Mr.  Woodhead  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  National  Auricula  Society. 


What  We  Owe  to  the  Trees. — A v/riter  in  Harper’s  Monthly  says  : — 
“ A country  canKot  continue  to  be  populous  nor  highly  civilized  when  its 
forests,  or  their  equivalent  in  coal,  are  lost  to  it.  But  this  loss  has  been 
experienced  by  many  nations.  The  whole  Eastern  world,  <as  well  as  the 
countries  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  once  well  wooded.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  writers  assure  us  of  this.  But  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by 
wars  and  wantonness  and  imprudence,  have  been  stripped  of  their  forests. 
A belt  of  woodland  stretching  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Himalayas  has  been 
swept  away,  and  that  whole  region,  once  fertile  and  populous,  now  barely 
sustains  a people  scanty  in  numbers.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  great 
deserts  now  occupy  the  original  seat  of  the  human  race,  and  extend  on  every 
roiite  of  their  migrations.  Humboldt  is  reported  as  saying,  ‘ Men  in  all 
climates  seem  to  bring  upon  future  generations  two  calamities  at  once — a 
want  of  fuel  and  a scarcity  of  water.’  'The  tw*  come  alike  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  fore.sts.” 


THROAT  IRRITATION.— Horenesn  and  dryneBS,  ticklinp;  .and  irritation,  indiioing  cough 
and  afIccUiig  the  voice.  For  thcHu  Hyiiiptoms  une  Epps's  Oiycerino  .lojube).  (Ilycerinc,  in 
these  agrueithle  coiifectionH,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  ut  the  moment  they  are 
excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  breomoH  actively  healing.  Rold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and 
Is.  Ipi.,  latiellod,  ‘'.Iamks  Him’S  ami  Co.,  Homccopathic  Chemists,  bondoii."  A letter 
received  ; “ Oentlemen,— 1 1 may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
trial,  I have  found  your  Oiycerino  .Tiijubes  of  conhidorable  benefit  (with  or  without 
medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  threat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.— Yours  faithfully,  OoiinON  Hoi.mes,  L.K.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.”-  |AiivT.) 


lain. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  the  case  of 
Ransome  V.  Graham,  was  decided  on  the  29th  April.  'This  case  raised  a 
new  and  most  important  question  on  the  law  of  trade-marks.  The  plaintiffs 
were  Messrs.  Ransome,  Head,  and  Jefferies,  the  well-known  implement 
makers  and  agricultural  engineers  at  Ipswich;  and  the  defendants  were 
ironmongers  and  founders  carrying  on  business  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk. 
'The  plaintiffs  and  their  predecessors  in  business  had  for  many  years  made 
and  sold  large  numbers  of  ploughs  of  various  makes  and  patterns  specially 
designed  for  use  in  particular  soils,  and  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ploughs  made  by  them  as  being  of  their  make,  and  to  show  the 
particular  make  and  pattern  of  each  plough,  they  always  marked  or  stamped 
the  different  parts  of  each  plough  with  some  letter  or  combinations  of 
letters,  the  effect  of  which,  as  they  alleged,  was  that  a purchaser  of  one  of 
their  ploughs  who  might  wish  to  buy  a new  breast  or  slade  or  other  wearing 
part  for  his  plough  could,  by  buying  the  same  marked  or  stamped  with  the 
same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  as  his  original  plough,  make  sure  of 
obtaining  an  article  of  the  plaintiffs’  make  which  would  accurately  fit  his 
plough.  One  of  these  series  of  ploughs  was  stamped  with  the  letters 
“ R.  N.  D ,”  “ R.  N.  D.  H.,”  “R.  N.  E.,”  and  “E.  N.  F.,”  the  letter  “E.” 
standing  for  “Ransome”  and  the  letter  “ N.”  standing  for  “Newcastle,”where 
this  series  of  ploughs  had  won  four  first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  in  1864,  and  these  combinations  of  letters  had,  with  other  combinations, 
been  registered  by  the  plaintiffs  in  1877  as  trade-marks  under  the  Trade- 
marks Registration  Act,  1875.  The  plaintiffs  by  their  present  action  sought 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  making  ploughs,  or  parts  of  ploughs  marked 
with  this  combination,  and  so,  as  they  alleged,  representing  that  such  ploughs 
or  parts  of  ploughs  were  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture.  They  also  contended 
that  their  reputation  was  damaged  by  inferior  articles  being  made  by  the 
defendants  and  stamped  with  their  trade-marks.  The  defendants  contended 
that  such  combinations  of  letters  when  marked  on  a plough  signified  and 
were  known  and  understood  by  the  trade  and  by  fanners  generally  to  signify 
only  that  the  plough  was  of  a particular  pattern  and  shape,  and  not  that  it 
was  manufactured  by  any  particular  maker,  and  that  when  marked  on  the 
wearing  parts  only  did  not  represent  that  such  parts  had  been  made  by  the 
introducer  of  the  plough  in  question,  or  any  particular  maker,  but  simply 
that  they  were  of  a certain  size  and  shape  and  would  fit  a particular 
pattern  of  plough  ; that  wearing  parts  stamped  with  similar  combinations  of 
letters  had  for  years  been  openly  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs 
manufactured  and  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  defendants  and  other 
firms  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  defendants  also  moved  to  rectify 
the  register  of  trade-marks  by  striking  out  those  trade-marks  which  they 
were  said  to  have  infringed  as  being  publici  juris  and.  improperly  registered. 
The  action  and  the  motion  were  heard  together,  Mr.  Howard  and  many 
other  well-known  manufacturers  of  ploughs  were  examined,  andjat  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial,  which  occupied  ten  days,  the  Vice-Chancellor  reserved 
judgment. 

Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  Barber,  Q.C., 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cozens  Hardy,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Carpmael  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  giving  judgment  this  morning,  said  the  single 
question  he  had  to  determine  was  whether  or  not  Messrs.  Ransome  were 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  these  combinations  of  letters,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  trade-marks;  and  although  this  at  first  sight  appeared  a 
question  of  extreme  simplicity,  still  it  was  surrounded  with  such  a compli- 
cation of  circumstances  and  mass  of  evidence  that  it  required  to  be  con- 
sidered most  carefully.  His  lordship  considered  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
witnesses  had  made  out  that  a farmer  ordering  these  wearing  parts  simply 
by  reference  to  these  combinations  of  letters  upon  them  would  do  so  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  get  a wearing  part  of  Eansome’s  make, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  established  their  right  to  these  combinations 
as  their  trade-marks.  The  plaintiffs  seemed  to  have  been  at  all  times 
active  in  asserting  their  rights,  both  by  their  catalogues  and  since  the  regis- 
tration of  these  marks  by  placards,  which  they  had  sent  to  all  their  agents, 
stating  that  these  combinations  were  their  registered  trade-mar-ks.  It 
had  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  that  if  the  plaintiffs  established 
this  exclusive  right  to  these  marks  the  defendants  and  other  inanufacturers 
would  be  deprived  of  a very  considerable  portion  of  their  business,  and  the 
trade  would  be  crippled,  and  had  this  been  true  it  would  have  been  an 
argument  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  but  this  was  not  the  real  effect 
of  the  plaintiffs’  claim.  All  manufacturers  were  entitled  to  noake  these 
wearing  parts  ; but  all  that  the  plaintiffs  sought  to  do,  and  all  his  lordship 
intended  they  should  do,  was  to  restrain  these  manufacturers  from  stamping 
those  goods  with  the  plaintiffs  trade-marks,  and  so  wrongfully  representing 
to  the  public  that  these  parts  were  of  the  plaintiffs’  niake.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  the  relief  they  asked,  with 
costs  as  against  the  defendants,  and  as  to  the  motion,  that,  too,  must  be 
dismissed  ivith  costs.  


Brkservinq  the  Colour  op  Dried  Flowers.  M.  Boulade  recom- 
mends the  following  plan  for  preserving  the  colours  of  flowers  of  the 
herbarium  : Lay  out  the  flowers  between  several  sheets  of  unsized  paper  — 
filtering  paper ; place  these  sheets  between  two  fire-bricks,  and  put  the 
whole  in  a stove  or  oven  In  ated  to  60  dogs,  to  70  degs.  cent.  Change  the 
papers  after  an  hour.  After  two  or  three  hours  the^  flowers  will  be 
sufficiently  dried,  and  their  colours  preserved. 


No  Toilot  Roai)  over  iiitrodaoed  to  tlio  puldio  hag  mot  with  suoh  dosorvod  snocpsa  as 
WRUHIT’8  OOAIj  TAR  HOAl*.  It  oloaiisoa  tho  Hldn,  frees  it  from  impurities,  promotes 
itB  hoiiUhy  aot-ioii,  and  imraimlty  from  iiifootioiiB  disoaso,  ami  last,  and  not  loa^,  waahiujt 
with  it  is  a luxury.  Pui'chasers,  to  avoid  (UsappoitHniont,  should  refuse  uU  imitatioua,  whioii 
aro  not  only  nsolcuB  but  aro  positively  danirorons.— [Aiivt.] 


WHO  WOllbl)  IHC  WITHOUT  LAMRLOUOH'.S  PYRETIC  HAUNK?  It  forms  a 
ost  inTieoratina  ell'erveacliiK  Boverano  by  the  siinido  addition  of  water,  and  if  takoii 
cordiiiK  to  tliB  dlrootions  is  tho  boHt  provontivo  and  curative  of  many  dUoasos.  it  docs 
it  contain  maeneBla  or  any  earthy  matter  caioulated  to  produce  Kali-stonos  or  gouty 
iposfhi.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplougii,  X13,  Holbom.  London.— [ADv  r. 


May  20,  1S82. 
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USRPUr-  Pl.ANTS  in  FI.OWKR. 

II,  Hardy ; o,  Oreunhouae ; g,  HtoTe. 


AcrophylUim  Tonoanm,  0 niimh. 

Aphsloxis  inacraritha roao.i,  <1.  ...  Ro«« 

Caitlova  cifcrina,  B ' YoIIo’w 

Cypripcdium  Harrinianiim,  b;".'""‘  1-urnlo  ' 
llcndrobuim  infundibulum,  s.  White  A Yt-lliw, 

riielytra  npeetabil  »,  u 

JJaioiBSUD  pootious  iu  var.,  H.. Varioui. 


5IC{jc  (Jpartrciurs’ 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1882. 


?a,nd  "china^  Chnstman  Nuiher).  TrAm’eHoa:  lu.Vralha,'  Beliium! 

nX  Zealan  l>  .h  ranee,  Uermany,  Holland,  India,  Ita'y,  Japan 

fml^I.^t.ulba^^l'ds'^plr^  'J^^rkey,  Tasmania.  West 

"^^^Vedn'sdiv'lo^  'h  and  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  l.ATRR  than 

F r Tr'uU  V and  M9.  Aldersgate  Street,  London 

?age,  Nmeoemce Ter  and  under,  2s.  (id. ; Fro  St 

four  lines  Pg  ami ’im  -n'*  ’ Pace,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c  , 

sSlen  words  rUEs  vncS  ShoS^^T  for  every  additional 

(post  free,  2id.)  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 

returned  to  the  scTS.  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

EXTRA  COP^EsTTv"^  ‘r®  publisher,  price  2s. 

'^^them.‘^l^i‘thfstockTb^^k'rmbe?s^“T^^ 

^ liuuiuers  X3  at  all  tunes  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 

(£if]&iI)itioiT3  smir  for  lljr  ^nauiitg  Mwlfc. 

PnrmrT’  SooiETY.-Anniyersary  Meeting,  at  3 p.m. 

Fi;st  Day  of  tlm  S"vL"tsun  ExhfbitTTo"^^^^^  Society.- 

""oUnicM  ofraTn^.®"""  SociETY.-Exhibition  in  the  Manchester 


^uctixm  ^alrs  for  ll^r  ^nswiitg  ^rrli, 

^"'^Teddin^tou  fsedding  Plants.'^  Morris,  at  The  Grove  Nursery^ 

^^'^W.al’lmpoVted  Orchfd^  P-m.— Mr.  J.  0.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 


European  Cities  are,  at  the  present  time,  riclily  adorned  AYith 
spring  flowers  and  fresh  green  herbage,  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  houses  the  songs  of  many  wild  birds  may  be  heard.  ^The  lime 

phnes"*  ofS^no’  ® chestnuts  of  Paris,  and  the 

lay  ists^cheS.^r  ® representatives  in  London,  which,  in  its 
tJiTnZZffr  any  great  city  m the  northern  hemisphere  at 

Prosnpo  . H rf  ? match  the  Nevsky 

slol  1:  Concorde,  we  must,  as  Londoners,  feel  as  it  were 

It  th is  seall  T f Nevertheless, 
assorts  with  our  patriotic,  or  as  some  may  prefer  to  sav  “ cocLaio-no  ” 

romise??o  Istahri  oving_  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  it 

has  been  saicr^  S Americans,  who,  it 

we  foSfo  imam-nl  wl  Ti  time  is  at  hand, 

bp  Fits  in  Donflon,  and  for  the  present  we  will  mildlv  invite  them  to 

ztiXiZT  in  ?"  ”«“0  '“■”“8 ‘f 

who  invented  flip  f n ’ 1 *^®bcate  minded  and  appreciative  beings 
wuo  invented  the  London  season  were  like  the  Lord  Mavor’s  fool  fn 

femembe”,vhr  L»"J«Bers.  who  “can 

lamias  1 * iduminations  were  accomplished  with  oil 

obXclersTTf"t^p“"  - comSs  abo^the 

beautv  of  the  ,,  'xpericnce  an  annual  surprise  at  the 

verduh  and  e,n[t  -ewly  dressed  (rith  spring 

whw/Lutun'r^tlSnfaU^^^^^^ 

t]in=iPi  T rmrlnrwavc  P^^KS  and  all  the  wooded  suburbs.  Moreover 

&trwh?“reren.tr^e'"^^ 

teten  Thai  Ih^T^*^  ^ ”P®“ 

wafonce  utn  1 till  i that 
mud  tliP«fa^  ,1  f hideous  waste  of  offensive  tide-washed 

r.tir  ,Tlv  d°lT*  “'■»“>  “I®®  remember  tha? 

twSe  S SeS  r,,r!fv f ??  “■  westward  to  see  some- 

^ rurahties  of  his  native  city.  The  » parks  ” werp 

fewer  than  now,  and  the  very  height  of  coctoey  bliss  was  to  see  1 

ZsTd  “ ‘te  Mall  and  Vhear  the  band 

■iNo,  890,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXV. 
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- .y,  ,®^t  now  the  oriental  regions  are  comforted 

with  greenness ; Victoria  Park  is  ono  of  the  noblest  “ hin^s  of 
London,  which,  we  hope,  tvill  soon  bo  balanced  on  the  other^side 
by  a 1 addmgton  Park  of  not  less  merit  as  regards  beauty  and  use- 
fulness, though  necessarily  smaller  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Compare  these  rural  scenes  as  we  now  see  them  with  what 
wo  have  seen  at  other  times,  amidst  fog  and  drizzle.  The  trees  in 
their  affluence  of  life  are  throwing  out  millions  of  golden  banners 
to  the  liberal  air ; the  grass  is  newly  green  and  delicious  in  its 
purity  of  colour,  and  the  gardens  are  as  flowery  as  fancy  would 
have  them,  were  it  possible  to  transport  them  from  their  proper 
vyor  d,  which  happily  bears  the  proper  name  of  the  Common-place 

A fr  it.hr^nnrr  crkimr_nrl/^T.^,,«  ixn  • -v  i * 
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A glittering,  spicy-odorous  bed  of  Avallflowers  in  a London  garden 
reminds  one  of  a remark  of  Emerson,  ivho  thought  there  was  a 
heavenly  surprise  revealed  to  one  who  heard  music  out  of  a work- 
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And  really  it  is  hard  to  believe,  even  Avith  the  experience 
of  many  years  to  help  one,  that  all  this  flowery  freshness,  all  this 
lush  and  joyous  leafiness,  all  this  proof  of  present  life  and  promise 

of  life  to  come  can  have  burst  from  the  ground  that  was  so  dark 
and  damp  and  dreary  from  the  time  the  leaves  fell  in  November 
until  they  began  to  reappear  four  months  afterwards.  But  it  is  so. 
It  has  been  so  before ; it  will  be  so  again.  And  were  itlnot  so  life 
m great  cities  would  be  insupportable ; as  to  many,  God  knows  it 
must,  even  as  the  case  now  stands,  be  insupportable,  or  supportable 
only  by  the  aid  of  an  agency  promotive  of  oblivion. 

If  the  reader  will  spread  out  the  map  of  London  and  note  the 
green  spaces,  or  mark  in  green  such  spaces  as  may  be  properl  v re- 
garded as  recreation  grounds,  it  ivill  be  seen  that  the  .metropolis  of  the 
British  Entire  is  in  a deplorable  plight.  London  is  now  beautiful, 
we  say.  Yes;  but  how  much  of  it]  From  Victoria  Park  to 
Legents  Park  there  is  an  almost  solid  block  of  buildiims  the 
distance  between  the  two  parks  being  four  miles  ! There  mT  be  a 
few  churchyards  in  the  interval,  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  proper  park  or  garden.  This  same  crowded  spLe, 
measuring  four  miles  from  east  to  west,  is  of  the  same  measure  from 
north  to  south,  for  from  Finsbury  Park  to  the  River  Thames  the 
distance  is  four  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  It  curiously  happens  that 
wo  have  in  this  portion  of  the  metropolis  an  area  of  nearly  rectarmular 
lorm,  comprising  sixteen  square  miles  at  the  least  (but  more°pro- 
perly  twenty  miles,  for  the  block  extends  to  Bow  Creek  in  the  kst 
and  to  Kensal  Green  in  the  5vest),  without  a single  break  in  the 
torm  of  any  public  park  or  garden  of  any  special  value  to  the  crowded 
population.  Phere  are  parks  and  gardens  indeed,  and  as  we  write 
we  hear  the  throstles  singing  gaily  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
beautiful  of  the  number;  but  the  builder  is  near  at  hand,  the 
throstles  will  be  evicted,  and  ten  thousand  houses  with  chimnies 
will  arise  where  at  this  moment  there  are  about  ten  thousand  trees. 
Un  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  case  is  not  so  bad,  but  it  is  bad 
enough.  Blackfriars  Bridge  may  be  regarded  as  the  apex  of  a 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  Rotherhithe  and  Battersea,  and  the 
base  a line  drawn  through  Camberwell.  Here  is  a block  of  at  least 
twelve  square  miles  without  a break,  as  if  to  match  the  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles  on  the  other  side.  When  we  say  » without  a break  ” we 
do  not  forget  the  “ minor  parks,”  as  Mr.  McKenzie  calls  them.  There 
are  many^^sweet  bits  of  greenery  in  the  way  of  “squares”  and 
gardens  _ to  vary  the  monotony,  but  there  are  too  few  of  these  for 
the  leavening  of  the  great  mass,  and  we  may  travel  far  in  regions 
where  narrow  streets  prevail  without  seeing  a tree  or  a patch  of 
tnrt.  JN  or  ca,n  we  expect  any  great  parks  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
densely  populated  districts,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  local  ratino- 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  imperial  aid.  But  Ave  maj? 
without  alarming  the  ratepayer,  urge  the  importance  of  making  the 
very^  best  of  all  the  open  spaces  that  exist,  guarding  them  Avith 
constant  vigilance  against  intrusion  by  the  builder,  and  we  may 
perhaps  promote  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  metropolis  by 
proposing  a system  of  improvements  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
financial  system  that  prevails. 

The  denser  parts  of  the  metropolis  may  all  be  pierced  with 
advantage  for  the  formation  of  roads  connecting  important  points, 
and  in  the  process  swallowing  up  unwholesome  properties  that  tend 
to^  augment  the  death  rate  beyond  a reasonable  average.  It  will  be 
said  that  this  is  the  very  work  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  devotino- 
I S est  energies  to,  but  with  that  reply  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  be 
dissatisfied.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
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V'liicli  is  a truly  uol)lo  work,  and  already  jrossesses  an  historical  and 
monumental  value  of  which  this  ago  may  be  proud — with  this  ex- 
ception the  new  roads  constructed  by  the  Hoard  fall  short  of  all 
high  aims  and  all  moderately  artistic  notions.  Wo  want  a few 
great  roads  lined  with  trees  and  dotted  with  bits  of  garden,  and  to 
form  such  roads  would  cost  no  more  than  those  of  plainer  pattern 
and  of  the  coldest  shopkeeping  character.  A broad  road  costs 
more  than  a narrow  one,  and  trees  cost  money,  and  bits  of  garden 
cannot  be  stolen  ready-made.  But  when  noble  roads  are  formed  in 
a wealthy  and  ever  growing  city,  noble  ])roperties  rise  upon  them, 
and  the  money  conies  back,  at  least  in  sufficient  proportion  to  justify 
the  outlay.  Great  parks  in  the  heart  of  London  we  cannot  have, 
and  therefore  it  is  vain  to  dream  about  them.  But  a few  bold 
avenues  of  trees,  and  many  sweet  bits  of  gardening  to  make  streaks 
and  dots  of  leafage  everywhere,  is  within  possibility,  and  are  very 
much  needed  for  the  comfort  of  Londoners  and  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  the  metropolis  as  the  house  of  call  for  men  of  all 
nations.  The  municipal  mind  takes  hold  of  trees  timidly,  but  there 
has  been  so  much  healthy  and  honest  advance  in  this  respect  in  the 
past  half  century  that  we  are  full  of  hope  as  to  the  future.  But  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  subject  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  for  the  builder  strides  in  sevendeagued  boots,  and 
when  ground  is  covered  the  making  of  a public  park  or  garden  may 
be  considered  as  postponed  iina  die.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  case  of  the  much-needed  Paddington  Park  illustrates  the  subject 
only  too  forcibly.  When  Londoners  learn  to  take  an  interest  in 
London,  as  they  perhaps  already  take  an  interest  in  their  ward,  or 
parish,  or  street ; public  opinion  will  keep  municipal  councils  under 
a healthy  stimulus  in  respect  of  these  matters,  and  the  sooner  that 
is  accomplished  the  better  for  the  people  as  regards  health  and 
length  of  days,  and  the  better  for  the  metropolis  as  regards  its 
relative  rank  amongst  the  cities  of  the  world. 


Hitchin  Rose  Show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  28. 

Standlake  Village  Flower  Show,  Tuesday,  July  25. 

Weston-super-Mare  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  ex- 
hibition of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  2. 

The  Rockery  at  Chiswick  is  very  attractive  now,  and  the  herba- 
ceous borders  are  gay  with  seasonable  flowers. 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  exhi- 
bition is  fixed  for  November  13  and  14. 

The  Evening  Fete  or  the  R.H.S.  will  be  held  in  the  gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  from  eight  to  twelve  p.m. 

The  Electric  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be 
cl  sed  on  Saturday,  June  3. 

Chippenham  Horticultural  Exhibition  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day, August  30. 

Garsington  (Oxon)  Village  Flower  Show,  Thursday, 
July  27. 

Northamptonshire  Horticultural  Society.— The  first  annual 
show  will  be  held  on  Northampton  race  course,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  21  and  22. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  summer  show  will 
1 e held  in  Sefton  Park,  August  5 and  7.  The  chrysanthemum  show 
will  be  held  November  21  and  22. 

Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. — An  exhibition  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  the  show  ground  at  Dudley, 
June  27,  28,  and  29. 

Wanste  vd  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition 
on|Thursday,  July  6,  in  the  grounds  of  Forest  House,  the  residence 
of  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  City  Rose  Show  will,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  leading 
cultivators,  he  lield  on  Friday,  June  30,  instead  of  on  the  date  pre- 
viously announced. 

Eoyal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  exhibition  for  the  present 
season  will  be  held  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  in  con- 
nexion with  tlie  great  Whitsun  Show',  on  Saturday,  May  27. 

Coffee  Tree  Fungus. — It  is  stated  that  coffee  enterprise  in 
Ceylon  is  depressed  to  a degree  never  before  experienced  in  that 
i'land,  o ving  to  many  of  the  older  plantations  being  largely  affected 
liy  leaf-fungus. 

Inventions  Wanted. — The  Scieniijin  American  states  that  good 
rnachinevH  arc  wanted  for  harvesting  cranberries,  and  for  separating 
rotten  and  frozen  from  the  sound  fruit,  objects  which  transatlantic 
ingenuity  has  as  yet  failed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  .Tewkll,  who  has  long  taken  a very  active  part  in  all  horti- 
cultural inovenicnts  in  Westcrhaiu  and  district,  was  a few  days  since 
presented  by  the  Fi'cemasons  of  Riverlica,d  with  a valuable  American 
organ  in  recognition  of  the  services  ho  has  rendered  to  tlie  Ainhurst 
L dgc,  of  which  he  is  honorary  secretary. 

An  Exmibition  of  l)RA.wiNas  by  Messrs.  Birkct  Foster,  P.  11. 
Calderon,  E.  Cnfl'ts,  F.  Dickseo,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  and  other  artists 
who  have  been  eiiijdoyed  by  Messrs.  Cass<dl  ami  Co.  to  illustrate 
their  jiuldications  will  be  held  in  J.ielle  yauvago  Yard,  during  the 
month  of  .1  line. 


Dinner  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. — Friends  who  have  not  secured 
scats  for  the  dinner  may  do  so  on  Tuesday  next  by  mentioning  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Hibberd  at  tlie  R.H.S.  exhibition.  The  dinner  will  take 
place  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  May  23,  at  half-past  six. 

New  Single  Dahlias,  raised  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Gardens,  are  the  subjects  of  an  attractive  plate  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist.  In  the  same  number  is  a good 
coloured  figure  of  Werder’s  Golden  Reinette  apple,  an  excellent 
dessert  fruit  of  great  beauty. 

Mechi  Fund. — The  final  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mechi  Fund  has  been  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  The  money,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000h,  has 
been  invested  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Mechi  and  family,  in  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  trustees:  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P., 
Mr.  A.  Garrett,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge. 

The  Exhibition  ®n  Tuesday  at  South  Kensington  and  two 
days  following  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday)  is  likely  to  be 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  charges  to  non-fellows  are  5s.  first 
day,  2s.  6d.  second  day.  Is.  third  day.  Fellows  who  purchase  tickets 
for  their  friends  in  advance  will  have  5s.  tickets  at  3s.  6d.,  and  2s.  fid. 
tickets  at  2s.  The  display  of  horticultural  implements  and  appliances 
will  be  a special  and  very  useful  feature. 

An  Exhibition  of  Orchids  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  is  attracting  many  visitors  daily.  It  is  peculiarly 
interesting  because  of  the  many  fine  specimen  plants  included  in  it. 
Mr.  Williams  has  determined  not  to  send  any  of  his  plants  away  this 
season,  but  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the  home  exhibition.  The 
result  will  be  that  for  a couple  a months  or  so  from  this  time  the 
nurseries  at  Upper  Hollowg.y  will  be  visited  by  many  pilgrims. 

An  Exhibition  op  Garden  Implements  will  be  Held  in 
THE  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  July  24  to  August  5.  It  will 
be  of  the  most  comprehensive  nature,  and  will  include  all  inventions 
and  manufactures  that  are,  or  can  be,  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
garden.  As  a matter  of  course,  heating  apparatus,  plant  houses, 
fern  cases,  fountains,  garden  houses  and  seats,  and  water  engines  will 
be  shown  in  great  force.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Managing  Director,  J.  H.  Rafferty,  Esq.,  or  the  Honorai'y 
Secretary,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  addressed  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  N. 

Prizes  for  Roots,  Vegetables,  and  Cereals  are  offered  by 
the  Native  Guano  Company,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  These  prizes  are  to 
be  competed  for  at  Aylesbury  on  Thursday,  October  19th,  and  the 
produce  exhibited  in  competitiun  must  be  “ grown  with  native 
guano.”  The  classes  comprise  Mangels,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Cabbage, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Potatoes.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  company,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading  ; Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn ; and  Messrs.  C.  L.  Perry,  of 
Banbury,  offer  prizes  for  mangels  and  swedes.  There  are  59  classes 
in  all,  and  the  total  of  prizes  amounts  to  £151. 

“The  Exhibition  t at  Regent’s  Park”  on  Wednesday  was 
favoured  with  brilliant  weather  and  a large  company,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  children,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  leading  the 
way,  and  giving  a truly  festal  tone  to  the  grand  assemblage.  Such  a day 
and  such  a fete  were  needed  as  a kind  of  reopening  of  the  season  after 
the  shock  of  recent  horrible  events,  and  a sense  of  most  welcome  relief 
was  felt  and  expressed  by  many.  These  are  dark  times  ; there  are 
abundant  reasons  for  depression  and  disquietude  ; and  the  greater  the 
need  therefore  that  we  should  make  the  best  of  our  opportunities  in 
the  interest  of  social  progress. 

Boxes  for  Sending  Fruit  by  Rail  are  made  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Christy  and  Co.,  of  155,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  in  a 
simple  but  effective  manner,  and  at  a very  cheap  rate.  These  boxes 
are  stout  enough  to  withstand  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  travel,  and 


they  may  be  packed  with  peaches  or  eggs,  or  other  fragile  goods, 
with  a reasoiialile  prospect  of  safe  carriage.  The  interior  is  occupied 
with  two  trays  divided  into  spaces,  in  which  the  peaches  may  be 
packed  with  paper,  and  rendered  immovable.  Other  goods,  such  as 
eggs,  may  be  packed  in  bran  or  dry  moss,  &c.  The  external  arrange- 
ments comprise  a simple  mode  of  sealing  to  prevent  pilfciing. 

Flowering  Trees  should  be  at  their  very  best  now,  but  we  fea' 
this  will  prove  a disappointing  season.  The  so-called  scarlet  chestnut 
is  in  flower  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  and  in  most  places  Inis  a 
washed-out  appearance.  Laburnums  are  in  many  instances  ol  a 
dirty  white  instead  of  a golden  yellow,  and  the  thorns  often  present 
a,  ludicrous  appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  leafage  by  the 
gale  of  April  29.  In  the  late  districts  the  apple  bloom  should  now  be 
very  attractive,  but  the  late  orchards  tliat  wo  have  seen  are  beth 
l.loomlcss  and  leafless,  for  what  the  g.ile  spared  verniin  have  devoured, 
both  of  the  foliage  of  apples  and  of  oaks.  During  the  past  week 
the  niglit  frosts  have  wrought  considerable  havoc,  and  the  countiy  is 
far  less  boautiful  than  is  usual  at  this  tiiiic  of  year. 
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MR.  13.  S.  AVILLIAMS’S,  VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPTER  HOLLOWAY. 

Tuk  orcliida  which  from  tho  first  hnvo  formed  a distinf^uishing  and  most 
important  feature  of  these  nurseries,  are  now  contributing  in  no  small 
dcffreo  to  their  attractions,  for  in  hot  and  cool  houses  alike  is  there  a 
splendid  display  of  bloom.  Tho  kinds  requirinj'  a strongj  heat  for  their 
successful  cultivation  and  those  thriving  in  tho  cool  house  are  flowering  so 
freely  and  produce  such  striking  effects  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  classes  are  the  most  attractive.  Happily  there  is  no 
occasion  for  instituting  comparisons,  as  in  each  class  we  have  forms  of  great 
beauty  and  equally  deserving  of  cultivation.  There  are  so  many  odontoglos- 
sums  and  masdevallios  in  bloom  that  tho  structures  devoted  to  tho  respective 
subjects  present  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance.  But  many  cultiva- 
tors, particularly  those  who  belong  to  tho  old  school,  will  perhaps  find  most 
to  interest  them  in  the  vanda  house.  Here  wo  have  a display  of  vandas 
that  has  probably  not  been  surpassed.  How  many  specimens  there  are  in 
bloom  we  cannot  say,  but  the  number  is  large,  and  the  most  remarkable 
point  in  connexion  with  them  is  the  profuse  manner  in  which  they  are 
flowering  and  the  unusal  development  of  the  flower  spikes.  Vanda  suavis 
and  V.  tricolor,  in  variety,  are  particularly  noteworthy,  and  of  the  spikes 
produced  a very  considerable  number  are  quite  two  feet  in  length.  The 
aerides  and  saccolabiums  give  promise  of  dowering  equally  well,  and  the 
increased  production  of  bloom  in  the  case  of  these  subjects  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  to  the  employment  of  a lighter  shading  material  during 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons  than  in  previous  years.  At  no  time  has  so 
heavy  a shading  been  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  as  by  many  growers,  and 
in  consequence,  so  it  is  believed,  the  flowering  of  these  heat-loving  subjects 
has  been  unusually  satisfactory.  This  year  ihey  show  a decided  advance  in 
this  respect,  and  to  fully  appreciate  the  difference  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  comparison  is  made,  not  with  plants  in  other  collections,  but  with 
the  flowering  in  previous  years  of  those  forming  the  collection  at  Upper 
Holloway.  The  canvas  and  tiffany,  so  much  used  for  shading  orchid  houses 
and  other  plant  structures,  has  been  replaced  by  a very  closely  woven 
cotton  netting  with  square  mesh  which  effectually  protects  the  plants  from 
powerful  sunlight  without  materially  obstructing  the  light.  In  other 
structures  we  made  note  of  a fine  specimen  of  the  distinct  and  attractive 
Cypripedium  caudatum  bearing  five  or  six  spikes,  the  flowers  well  developed 
and  the  sepals  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length ; Cymbidium  Lowianum 
was  represented  by  a good  specimen,  and  in  connexion  with  this  striking 
orchid  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  spikes  stand  well  in  water  and  the 
flowers  retain  their  freshness  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  are  cut.  The 
reeently-introduced  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  was  flowering  in  grand 
style,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
species  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  foliage  is  so  beautifully  varie- 
gated as  to  render  a good  example  extremely  attractive  even  when  not  in 
bloom ; Cypripedium  chloroneurum  and  C.  politum,  two  hybrids  raised  by 
R.  Warner,  Esq.,  which  Mr.  Williams  is  now  distributing,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  they  are  welcome  additions  to  the  list  of  Lady’s  Slippers, 
and  bid  fair  to  become  popular  amongst  orchidists ; Vanda  lamellata 
Boxalli,  a very  distinct  form  bearing  white  and  brown  flowers,  was  flowering 
finely,  and  if  somewhat  less  attractive  than  V.  suavis  and  other  well-known 
kinds  well  deserves  attention  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  blooms  and  its 
quiet  beauty.  Dendrobium  Devonianum  and  D.  Palconeri,  two  of  the  most 
exquisitely  coloured  of  the  dendrobes,  were  in  superb  condition,  and  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  under  good  management  they  are  by  no  means 
shy  in  blooming.  J 

In  the  cool  houses  the  well-known  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O.  Pesca- 
torei  and  O.  cirrhosum  were  represented  by  scores  of  flowering  specimens, 
and  very  beautiful  was  the  effect  produced.  The  examples  of  the  first- 
mentioned  species  were  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  fine  form  of  their 
flowers,  and  as  they  all  formed  part  of  the  same  importation  theyseryed  to 
show  how  much  finer  are  the  varieties  obtained  in  some  districts  than  others. 
The  richly-coloured  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  M.  Veitchiana,  and  M.  Harryana, 
were  in  grand  condition,  in  a structure  adjoining  that  in  which  the  odonto- 
glots  in  bloom  had  a place.  Among  the  examples  of  the  last-mentioned 
were  several  of  a variety  which  might  aptly  be  designated  Multiflora,  so 
freely  does  it  bloom  as  compared  with  the  species  and  its  several  other 
varieties.  This  freedom  of  flowering  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  for  these  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  of 
known  types. 

The  houses  devoted  to  novelties  contain  plenty  to  interest,  for  in  addition 
to  the  finest  of  the  subjects  introduced  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
there  are  the  novelties  of  the  current  season,  all  of  which  possess  more  or 
less  merit.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  novelties  is  the  elegant 
Aralia  Chabrieri,  a very  slender  growing  species  with  pinnate  leaves  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  the  leaflets  very  narrow,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
m length,  and  of  a dark  green  colour,  with  rich  crimson  mid-rib.  For  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner-table  and  the  drawing-room  it  is  of  the  highest 
value.  Of  a quite  distinct  character  are  A.  cochleata,  which  has  light  green 
round  leaves,  and  A.  nobilis,  a bold-growing  species  with  large  marbled 
toliage,  resembling  an  artocarpus  in  appearance,  and  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  likely  to  prove  useful  for  exhibition  specimens.  Notwith- 
standmgthe  number  of  crotons  in  cultivation,  the  new  forms  introduced  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  must  have  a word  of  welcome.  C.  Dodgsonas, 
Mrs.  Dorman,  and  C.  lineraris  are  three  charming  kinds  with  narrow  leaves, 
the  latter  valuable  for  the  dinner-table ; and  0.  Barton  West,  C.  mirabilis, 
and  C.  Pilgrimi  are  three  bold-growing  forms,  useful  alike  for  home  decoration 
and  exhibition.  It  may  be  added  that  all  the  kinds  have  richly- 
coloured  leafage.  The  East  Indian  pitcher-plants  are  this  season 
enriched  ^ by  three  new  hybrids,  which  possess  the  distinguishing 
chaTOcteristic  of  producing  in  great  profusion,  and  at  an  early  stage, 
pitchers,  large  in  size  and  rich  in  colour.  The  names  of  these  are 
Nepenthes  atrosanguinea,  N.  coccinea,  and  N.  Dormanniana,  A stove 
plant  of  special  merit  will  be  found  in  the  Elvaston  variety  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  its  growth  being  shorter 
jointed,  and  in  its  much  greater  freedom  of  flowering.  Short  jointed  as  is 
the  growth,  a large  cluster  of  flowers  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  almost  every 
leaf,  and,  as  showing  how  profusely  it  blooms,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 


plants  forming  tho  largo  stock  at  Upper  Holloway  were  furnished  with  one 
or  more  trusses,  although  some  of  them  were  in  sixties,  and  all  wore  lacing 
grown  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  'I’o  all  classes  of  cultivators  it  will  be 
found  of  service,  l)ut  to  none  more  so  than  to  tho  grower  for  market,  and 
tho  amateur  with  but  little  space  for  tho  cultivation  of  stove  i)lants. 
Several  now  poinsettias  have  been  secured,  which  arc  spoken  highly  of  by 
those  who  have  seen  them  in  perfection.  One  has  rich  lake  bracts,  the 
second  soft  rose-coloured  bracts,  and  of  tho  third  tho  bracts  are  scarlet  and 
green,  attractively  mixed. 

In  tho  cool  houses  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  subjects  is  Imatophyllum 
miniatum  Marie  Reimers,  which  is  perhaps  tho  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of 
this  well-known  amaryllid.  The  growth  is  robust,  and  the  umbels  of 
brilliant  orange  scarlet  flowers  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a specimen  bearing  half  a-dozen  or  so  produces  a striking 
effect  in  a competitive  group.  Owing  to  the  great  substance  of  the  flowers, 
they  are  not  readily  injui-ed  in  travelling,  a fact  which  considerably 
enhances  the  value  of  the  variety  for  exhibition  purposes. 


CATTLEYAS. 

Ip  we  hear  less  about  the  cattleyas  than  we  do  of  the  odontoglots, 
the  masdevallias,  and  other  occupants  of  the  cool  house,  it  must  not 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  they  are  less  appi’eciated  at  the 
present  day  than  they  were  in  the  past.  It  may  be  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  species  or  of  a very  distinct  varietal  form  does  not 
cause  such  a stir  amongst  orohidists  as  was  the  case  some  twenty 
years  since.  Nevertheless,  a novelty  of  high-class  merit  is  by  no 
means  overlooked  when  it  makes  its  appearance.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  as  a rule,  when  the  collection  of  orchids  is  large  enough  to  include 
the  cool,  the  temperate,  and  heat-loving  kinds,  the  cattleyas  occupy  a 
prominent  position.  It  is  also  equally  safe  to  aver  that  when  a really 
well-flowered  specimen  forms  part  of  a competitive  group  at  an 
exhibition  it  invariably  receives  due  recognition  from  the  judges,  and 
a full  share  of  attention  from  the  general  body  of  visitors.  There  are 
perhaps  some  cultivators  so  bound  up  with  the  odontoglossums  as  to 
be  unable  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  other  genera,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  can  be  safely  left  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  of  their  special  favourites.  To  dwell  upon  the 
manifold  attractions  of  the  cattleyas  would  be  to  take  up  valuable 
space  unnecessarily,  and  instead  of  indulging  in  platitudes  I would 
suggest  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  cultivation  of  orchids  the 
advisability  of  including  a few  of  the  best  cattleyas  in  their  collections. 
They  are  not  only  unsurpassed  in  attractiveness,  but  their  massive 
habit  and  large,  richly-coloured  flowers  form  a pleasing  contrast  to  the 
more  elegant  growth  of  the  majority  of  the  other  kinds.  By  judiciously 
selecting,  some  portion  of  the  stock  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  finest  display  being  from  November  to 
the  end  of  June. 

To  cultivate  the  cattleyas  with  a full  measui'e  of  success  a light 
structure  of  medium  size  is  necessary,  for  to  enable  the  plants 
to  flower  satisfactorily  they  must  not  only  have  a light  position  but 
be  near  the  glass ; especially  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  near 
the  glass  from  the  end  of  August  until  the  following  March, 
and  at  no  time  is  it  possible  to  do  them  full  justice  when  they  are 
packed  close  together  on  a flat  stage  in  the  centre  of  a lofty  house. 
Span  roof  houses  about  twelve  feet  wide  with  side  lights  and  a rather 
sharp  pitch  to  the  roof  are  well  suited  for  cattleyas,  as  for  many 
other  orchids.  The  side  stages  should  be  about  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  path  and  the  side  lights  be  about  two  feet  in  depth  to 
afford  head  room  for  the  plants.  In  houses  of  greater  width  a stage 
will  be  necessary  in  the  centre,  and  this  ought  to  have  broad  steps 
rising  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  inches  at  each  step  to  admit  of  the 
whole  of  the  plants  enjoying  a fuller  share  of  light  than  is  possible 
when  they  are  placed  on  a flat  stage  four  or  five  feet  in  breadth.  To 
give  them  still  further  advantages  in  the  matter  of  light  without  the 
loss  of  a square  inch  of  available  space  in  the  house,  the  plants  may 
be  placed  from_  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  apart  and  the  space  between 
them  filled  with  oncidiums  and  other  kinds  of  a similar  habit 
which  do_  not  require  such  full  exposure.  Cattleyas  of  small  size 
can  be  raised^  above  the  other  subjects  by  standing  them  on  inverted 
pots  of  a suitable  size.  It  is  not  necessary  or  indeed  desirable  to 
provide  receptacles  for  water  underneath  the  stages,  for  no  more 
atmospheric  humidity  is  required  by  cattleyas,  Iselias,  and  other 
genera  that  usually  have  a place  in  the  intermediate  house  than  can 
be  supplied  by  sprinkling  the  stages  and  walls  and  pouring  water 
upon  the  floor. 

The  whole  of  the  species  and  their  varieties  may  be  grown  in  pots 
or  baskets  and  a few  upon  blocks  with  or  without  a little  sphagnum 
attached.  But  the  only  form  that  can  with  advantage  be  grown  on 
blocks  is  the  distinct  yellow-flowered  C.  citrina,  which  from  its  peculiar 
habit  appears  to  best  advantage  on  a suspended  block.  The  species 
which  can  be  recommended  for  basket  culture  are  0.  marginata, 
C.  pumila,  and  C.  TValkeriana,  which  are  of  dwarf  growth.  All  the 
other  kinds_  should  be  grown  in  pots.  Some  years  since  I grew  many 
of  the  species,  including  C.  Mossiaj  and  C.  Skinueri,  in  pans  about  five 
inches  in  depth  and  of  a diameter  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
specimens.  The  pans  were  made  with  open  sides  for  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  did  very  well  in  them,  but  not  better 
than  in  pots,  and  as  they  had  a much  bolder  appearance  in  the 
latter  the  pans  have  been  discarded.  Over-potting  is  decidedly 
injurious,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pots  are  only 
just  large  enough  to  receive  the  plants  and  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  a moderate  quantity  of  new  material.  The  pots  must,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  perfectly  clean,  and  those  previously  used  must  have  a 
thorough  washing  with  a hard  brush  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
crocks  ought  also  to  be  perfectly  clean.  Good  drainage  is  imperative, 
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and  pots  of  all  sizes  are  filled  to  one-half  their  depth  with  large  erocks, 
and  it  is  a decided  advantage  for  pots  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter 
to  have  three  or  four  holes  round  the  sides,  as  the  water  can  then 
more  readily  escape  and  the  air  circulate  freely  amongst  the  roots. 
For  the  roots  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  toughest  of  peat  from 
which  most,  if  not  all,  the  fine  portion  has  been  shaken  away.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  peat,  for  if  it  becomes 
sour,  as  many  peats  will  do  in  a very  short  time  after  it  is  used,  the 
roots  will  not  run  freely  in  it  and  the  growth  will  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  peat  ought  also  to  be  broken  up  roughly  for  all  but  the  smallest 
of  the  plants.  Before  placing  them  in  the  fresh  pots  as  much  of  the 
old  material  as  possible  must  be  carefully  removed  from  about  the 
roots.  When  potted  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  from 
two  to  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  rim,  and  enough  of  the  fresh 
peat  must  be  placed  on  the  crocks  to  raise  the  plants  to  the  desired 
height.  In  filling  in  the  peat  about  the  roots  add  a few  small  crocks 
and  pack  it  somewhat  firm.  The  commencement  of  the  season’s 
growth  is  a capital  time  for  repotting  those  requiring  more  root 
space  or  a renewal  of  the  peat  and  for  applying  a surface  dressing  of 
peat  to  those  requiring  that  attention.  The  last-mentioned  operation 
consists  in  removing,  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible, 
the  old  material  from  the  surface  and  replacing  it  with  new.  A few 
kinds  start  into  gi’owth  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the 
flowers,  and  these  should  be  repotted  or  surfaced  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  lost  their  beauty. 

Cattleyas,  as  compared  with  the  oncids,  dendrobes,  £erides,  and  most 
other  genera,  require  but  little  moisture.  A moderate  amount  of 
atmospheric  humidity  is  beneficial  throughout  the  growing  season, 
and  sufficient  can  be  maintained  by  pouring  water  on  the  stages  and 
paths  once  or  twice  a day  according  as  the  weather  may  happen  to  be 
dull  or  bright.  Syringing  overhead  is  injurious,  excepting  it  be  the 
lightest  skiff  in  the  afternoon  when  the  weather  is  very  hot ; and  the 
inexperienced  cultivator  will  act  wisely  in  nob  using  the  syringe  at  all 
in  the  cattleya  house.  Care  must  be  taken  in  supplying  water  to  the 
roots,  and  during  the  summer  when  they  are  growing  freely  the  most 
thrifty  examples  will  not  require  water  more  frequently  than  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  seven  days.  It  will  indeed  suffice  to  maintain 
the  soil  in  a moderately  moist  state  only,  and  so  long  as  it  is  in  that 
condition  no  suppl;7  of  water  will  be  necessary.  In  the  autumn  as  the 
plants  are  passing  into  the  resting  stage  still  longer  intervals  must  be 
allowed  between  each  application,  and  during  the  winter  they  should 
have  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  pseudo- 
bulbs and  leaves  in  a plump  state.  From  March  until  August  they 
will  require  shading  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  the  blinds  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  down  longer  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
foliage  from  injury  from  sunlight.  Some  orchid  growers  shape  their 
course  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  a ray  of  light  reaching  their  plants 
without  its  having  first  passed  through  a canvas  blind,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  growth  is  weak,  especially  of  the  cattleyas,  laelias,  and 
dendrobes,  which  suffer  fi-om  an  insufficiency  of  light.  During  the 
the  summer  a temperature  ranging  from  65  deg.  to  75  deg.  will  be  the 
most  suitable.  In  the  winter  a good  range  will  be  from  55  deg.  to 
65  deg. ; but  the  nearer  the  temperature  is  kept  to  the  mean  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  plants,  and  in  vei’y  severe  weather  it  may 
drop  to  50  deg.  with  advantage. 

The  finest  kinds  at  present  in  commerce,  exclusive  of  those  com- 
manding high  prices,  are — 

C.  amabilis. — A beautiful  species  of  rather  robust  growth,  and 
bearing  large  pink  flowers  with  crimsom  labellum.  Flowering  in 
summer  it  is  well  suited  for  exhibition. 

C.  citrina. — A distinct  and  pleasing  species,  with  greyish  leafage 
and  lemon  yellow  flowers. 

C crispa. — A bold  growing  species,  producing  white  flowers  with 
crimson  blotch  on  the  labellum  ; and  usually  at  its  best  about  mid- 
summer. 

C.  Dowiana. — A distinct  and  beautiful  species,  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  buff,  the  labellum  crimson,  with  yellow  markings. 

C.  guttata. — An  attractive  autumn  blooming  species,  producing 
rather  tall  spikes  of  flower’s,  which  have  richly  spotted  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a white  labellum  with  purple  marking. 

G.  Harrisonim. — A handsome  species  of  bold  growth,  producing 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  large  flowers  of  a rosy  purple  colour. 

C.  intermedia. — A fine  species  of  medium  height,  blooming  early 
in  the  summer,  and  bearing  rose-coloured  flowers  with  dark  blotch  on 
the  labellum. 

C.  marginata. — A pretty  little  autumn-  blooming  species  with 
medium-sized  flowers  of  a deep  rose  colour ; rrseful  for  baskets. 

C.  Mossicn. — The  most  useful  of  all  the  cattleyas  blooming  cai’ly 
in  summer  ; it  has  a neat  habit,  is  free  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  attractive.  There  are  many  varieties  and  all  arc  of  great 
beauty. 

0.  Mctulcli. — One  of  the  finest  of  the  species,  and  orchid  growcu’s 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  its  being  jflcntiful  and  cheap.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a large  size,  have  rose  pink  sepals  and  petals 
and  a purple  labellum. 

C.  pumila. — A small-growin"  species,  resembling  0.  marginata  in 
growth  and  cr>](,urlng,  ji.nd  forming  a go  h1  companion  to  it. 

V.  HkLnnt;ri.-—A  robust  sjiccies  pi-oducing  a profusion  of  purple 
flowers,  and  admirably  suited  foi’  the  (!arly  exhibitions. 

C.  Triaiiw. — A valua.bk!  s]K;ci(,‘s,  llowering  throughout  the  winter 
months.  The  hirge,  handsome  llowcu's  ai’e  <d’  a,  delicate  ])ink  colour 
with  jmrjde  la, helium.  'J'here  ar<!  numerous  viuahities  all  more  or  less 
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SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  POT  ROSES. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

The  extreme  value  of  forced  roses,  coupled  with  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  ought  to  obtain  for  them  more  care  and  con- 
sideration after  they  go  out  of  bloom  than  they  very  generally  re- 
ceive. It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  dealing  with  hardy  jdants  that 
have  been  forced  for  early  bloom  to  put  them  in  some  out  of  the  way 
corner  and  leave  them  pretty  much  to  themselves,  sometimes  neglect- 
ing them  for  several  consecutive  weeks.  Pot  roses  should  not  bo 
subjected  to  neglect  when  out  of  bloom  ; on  the  contrary,  they  ought 
to  be  well  looked  after,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  a large 
number  of  flowers,  or  blooms  of  so  good  a quality  from  plants  that 
have  had  to  rough  it  at  any  stage  as  from  examples  that  receive 
careful  attention  throughout. 

In  the  first  place  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  for  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  conservatory  the  new  growth  is  much  too 
tender  for  the  plants  to  be  exposed  without  injury.  For  my  own  part, 
I feel  bound  to  say  that  throughout  my  long  experience  I have  not 
achieved  greater  success  in  forcing  roses  than  when  I had  a spacious 
turf  pit  in  which  to  harden  them  off  as  they  came  from  the  conserva- 
tory and  other  structures.  The  pit  was  wide  enough  to  take  lights 
eight  feet  in  length  and  of  a suitable  depth  for  affording  the  plants 
head  room.  At  that  time  our  first  batch  of  roses  were  out  of  bloom 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  the  pit  made  ready  for  their  reception.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  a bed  of  leaves  two  feet  in  thickness  was  foi’med, 
and  in  this  the  pots  were  plunged.  From  the  time  the  first  of  the 
roses  were  placed  in  the  pit  until  the  end  of  May,  the  lights  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  at  night.  During  the  day  the  ventilation  was 
abundant,  the  admission  of  ^ir  being  as  a matter  of  course  regulated 
by  the  weather.  After  the  end  of  April  the  lights  were  removed  on 
fine  days.  Due  care  was  taken  to  avoid  exposing  the  foliage  to  cold, 
cutting  wind  before  it  had  time  to  become  fully  developed  and 
hardened.  A spacious  pit  or  large  frame  made  of  any  other  material 
will  do  as  well  as  a pit  with  turf  sides.  Shelter  from  cold,  cutting 
wind  and  frost  the  plants  must  have,  and  if  they  can  have  a light  airy 
position  in  a late  peach  house  until  the  end  of  May  they  will  be  placed 
under  conditions  highly  conducive  to  theirjwelfare.  Where  there  are 
large  plants  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a roomy 
structure  in  which  all  parts  of  the  plants  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  and  a late  peach  house  answers  admirably. 

Having  provided  a suitable  place  for  the  plants  until  it  is  quite  safe 
to  place  them  out  of  doors,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  summer 
quarters  for  them.  In  my  opinion  the  best  place  for  them  during  the 
summer  is  in  a position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  a bed  of  soil  or  coal  ashes,  the  latter  being 
preferable.  They  ought  to  have  sufficient  space  between  them  to 
allow  the  sun  and  air  to  act  upon  all  parts  of  them,  as  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  growth  made  in  the  forcing-house  should  be 
thoroughly  matured.  I advise  plunging  of  the  pots,  because  of  the 
saving  of  labour  in  watering  ; plants  in'pots  that  are  full  of  roots, 
and  plunged  to  the  rim  require  less  water  than  those  in  pots  standing 
on  the  surface.  The  water  supply  during  the  summer  is  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  management.  The  roots  must  have  sufficient  water, 
but  the  soil  about  them  must  not  be  kept  constantly  saturated  or  a 
serious  attack  of  mildew  will  follow.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  the  plants  are  quietly  resting  that  they  do  not  require  nourish- 
ment, as  such  is  not  the  case.  In  my  own  practice  they  are  as  much 
benefited  by  liquid  manure  of  modei’ate  strength  when  they  are  out 
of  flower  as  at  other  times.  Indeed  it  appears  that  a constant  supply 
of  some  suitable  stimulant  is  necessary  to  maintain  a vigorous  growth. 
When  I now  refer  to  my  own  practice  it  must  be  understood  that  my 
remarks  apply  to  plants,  of  which  many  have  been  regularly  forced 
early  for  fifteen  years.  Many  of  the  roses  I am  now  forcing  were  here 
when  I came,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  had  been  under  pot 
cultivation  at  least  five.  From  present  appearances  they  will,  if  re- 
quired, sei’ve  the  same  purpose  for  ten  or  twenty  years  longer.  It  may 
be  useful  perhaps  to  state  that  the  majority  of  our  oldest  plants  are 
upon  the  manetti  and  briai’,  and  that  none  of  them  are  in  pots  exceed- 
ing six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  refci'ence  to  the  stocks  renders  it  necessary  to  say  that  for  pot 
culture  one  stock  appears  to  be  as  good  as  the  other.  The  manetti 
has  the  serious  objection  of  sending  up  suckers  very  freely.  To  an 
experienced  eye,  perhaps  the  production  of  suckers  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  I would  rather  be  withoiit  them.  Some  own  root  roses  that 
have  been  grown  in  the  same  way  as  our  other  stock  for  the  last  twelve 
years  are  doing  well,  but  there  are  some  varieties  that  do  not  grow 
well  on  their  own  roots  when  in  pots.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
light  roses  do  better  in  pots  than  dark  ones.  The  best  of  the  old  roses 
that  we  have  in  pots  are  Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  Marcchal 
Vaillant,  and  Dupuy  Jamin. 

As  the  repotting  of  the  plants  properly  belongs  to  the  summer 
management,  it  may  be  nccdfull  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  shift 
should  be  given  early  in  August.  It  is  necessary  they  should  bo  jiotted 
at  this  period  to  give  them  time  to  make  new  roots  before  winter.  This 
is  an  important  point,  for  unless  the  new  roots  luivo  obtained  a good 
hold  of  the  now  soil,  early  forcing  of  the  plants  ought  not  to  bo 
attempted.  Excepting  those  in  small  pots  it  is  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  root  siiace.  Our  largest  plants  are  in  fourte<'u-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  have  been  for  several  years,  and  in  these  they  grow 
(piite  hu’ge  enough  for  conservatory  decoration.  Hut  of  ccnirse  those 
requiring  large  pots  should  have  them.  No  pruning  should  be  done 
when  they  are  pottcai  exce])t  it  be  to  shorten  back  the  longest  of  t he 
growths  or  to  cut  a, way  any  Slickers  1 hat  may  have  started  from  the 
stock. 
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Tho  compost  for  pot  roses  should  be  of  the  best  description.  One  pre- 
pared with  three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  thoroughly  rotten 
manure,  and  a good  sprinkling  of  eoarse  grit  is  tho  most  suitable. 
\\  hen  used  it  should  bo  moderately  dry  to  admit  of  its  being  pressed 
firm  about  the  roots.  Pots  that  are  (luite  clean  should  bo  used  if 
practicable,  but  when  tho  same  pots  have  to  bo  used  again  tlu^  must 
be  wiped  out  as  clean  as  jiossiblo  with  a wisp  of  old  matting.  Perfect 
drainage  is  essential.  Tlio  iirst  few  pieees  of  erocks  must  be  packed 
very  earefully,  one  largo  piece  over  the  hole  and  others  a size  smaller 
round  them,  and  over  these  must  bo  placed  a layer  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  still  smaller  crocks.  Tho  larger  tho  pot  tho  more  drainage  is  of 
course  reipiirod.  A twelve  or  fourteen  inch  pot  will  require  two  inches 
of  crocks.  About  two  thirds  of  tho  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from 
about  the  roots,  and  in  tho  case  of  old  plants  it  may  bo  desirable  to 
shorten  back  one  or  two  roots,  but  this  must  bo  done  with  judgment, 
for  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  prune  too  little  than  too  much.  The' 
best  place  for  them  after  they  are  potted  is  on  the  north  side  of  a wall 
or  fence.  There  they  should  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
then  bo  brought  into  the  sun  where  they  should  remain  until  they  are 
pruned  in  November.  When  the  pots  are  not  plunged  they  should 
stand  on  a firm  bottom  to  prevent  the  worms  finding  their  way  into 
the  pots. 


cuttings  wil  daiup  oil.  A light  skiff  from  the  syringe  daily  when  the 

the  cuttings  are  struck,  when  water  may  be  applied  freely  without 
much  fiiingcr.  bhading  from  sunshine  will  be  necessary,^ and  the 
frame  should  have  the  lights  tilted  about  an  inch  at  tho  back  during 
both  the  night  and  day,  to  maintain  a pure  atmosphere.  Cuttings  of 
soft  wood  rcimrc  more  ciirc  than  those  from  well  ripened  shoots,  and 
duo  attention  must  bo  paid  to  the  several  details  mentioned. 

Immediately  the  cuttings  are  struck  they  should  be  removed  to  a 

cold  frame,  and  bo  lightly  shaded  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  during  bright  weather.  Tho  ventilation  of  the  pit  ought 
to  be  liberal,  and  the  water  supply  bo  increased  to  a moderate  extent. 
When  they  are  well  established,  and  the  pots  filled  with  roots  shift 
into  large  sixties,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  well  filled,  transfer  to  six- 
inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  should  remain  until  after  they  have 
bloomed  in  the  spring  following.  The  compost  for  the  early  fiowerinL' 
as  tor  show  varieties,  should  bo  substantial  without  being  heavy  or 
excessively  rich.  Probably  the  best  mixture  that  could  bo  prepared 
is  one  consisting  of  turfy  loam  six  parts,  and  well  rotted  cow-dung 
leai-mould,  and  coarse  silver  sand,  a part  each.  The  loam  ought  to  be 
used  in  a rather  rough  state,  and  the  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  bo 
well  mixed  with  it. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  PELARGONIUMS, 

Thb  improvements  effected  in  the  early  flowering  or  decorative  pelar- 
goniums of  late  years  have  been  so  great  that  they  now  form  s 
group  of  immense  value  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring.  Not  only  has  the  habit  been  made  mere 
compact,  but  the  range  of  colours  has  been  extended,  the  freedom  ol 
flowering  increased,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers  has  been 
improved.  In  many  of  the  varieties,  we  have  flowers  equal  in  size  and 
shape  to  some  of  the  show  varieties  that  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
combined  with  a short-jointed  and  free-branching  habit  and  colouring 
of  the  most  attractive  character.  With  the  good  varieties  have  been 
introduced  many  of  the  most  worthless  character,  but  as  very  few  of 
them  have  found  their  way  into  trade  catalogues,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  either  to  them  or  their  raisers  farther  than  to  remark  that  the 
latter  appeared  to  labour  under  the  idea  that  thin  petalled  and 
ragged  flowers  were  an  indication  of  high  merit  in  varieties  required 
for  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  conservatory  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  decorative  varieties.  I have  no  wish  to 
see  them  usurping  the  place  of  the  ordinary  show  flowers  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, as  there  is  some  danger  of  their  so-doing,  for  in  an  exhibition 
specimen  we  require  something  more  than  a mere  mass  of  colour.  In 
the  conservatory,  also,  we  ought  to  have,  as  soon  as  they  can  be' pro- 
duced, flowers  remarkable  for  their  fine  form  and  well-defined  mark- 
ings. _ There  appears  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  grow  for 
exhibition,  and  also  of  cultivators  for  home  decoration,  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  decorative  section  because  of  their  greater  freedom  of 
flowering.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  North,  and  at  York, 
where  the  large-flowered  pelargoniums  are  exhibited  in  immense 
numbers.  PuUy  three-fourths  of  those  staged  belong  to  the  early- 
flowering  section.  The  proper  course  is  to  grow  the  last-mentioned 
for  decorations  from  the  early  part  of  April  until  the  middle  of  May, 
and  the  show  flowers  for  continuing  the  display  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  and  for  all  exhibitions  held  after  the  second 
week  of  May.  There  is  less  occasion  now  to  grow  the  decorative 
varieties  in  specimen  form  than  was  the  case  a few  years  since,  for  of 
late  the  raisers  of  show  flowers  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  habit 
or  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  as  the  result  many 
ot  the  most  recently-introduced  varieties  are  as  short-jointed  andfree- 
nowermg  as  could  be  desired. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well,  in  referring  to  the  cultural  details,  to  at 
once  state  that  the  period  of  flowering  of  the  decorative  section 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  time  of  striking  the  cuttings 
and  the  subsequent  management.  To  secure  an  early  display  of 
loom  the  stock  must  be  propagated  early  enough  in  the  season  to 
allow  of  the  plants  being  furnished  with  three  or  four  side  shoots, 
and  becoming  well  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  bloom  before  the  autumn  is  far  advanced.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
wait  until  the  plants  have  been  hardened  off  and  exposed  for  several 
weeks  before  taking  the  cuttings.  A certain  degree  of  firmness  is 
desirable,  but  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
may  be  struck  as  freely  when  taken  from  the  plants  standing  in  the 
conservatory  as  from  those  which  have  had  the  wood  hardened  bv 
exposure.  Cuttings  of  two  or  three  joints  each,  with  a firm  base,  are 
the  most  suitable,  and  shoots  that  furnish  cuttings  of  this  descriptior 
sliould  be  taken  advantage  of  for  propagation  purposes,  even  if  a few 
trusses  of  flowers  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  preparing  the  shoots  cut  them  clean  through,  immediatelv 
underneath  the  30int,  and  then  remove  the  lower  pair  of  leaves.  Let 
the  cuttings  lay  for  an  hour  or  two  for  the  base  to  become  somewhat 
di-y  and  then  insert  singly  in  small  sixties  filled  with  a light  sandv 
mixture.  It  is  a good  practice  to  fill  the  pots  moderately  firm  with 
e mixture,  and  then  put  a small  heap  of  sand  in  the  centre,  so  that 
when  the  hole  is  made  a portion  will  run  into  it,  and  form  a dry 
foundation  for  the  cutting  to  rest  upon.  A warm  pit  is  decidedly  the 
es  p ace  for  cuttmgs  that  are  soft,  as  they  necessarily  are  thus 
early  and  it  the  pots  can  be  placed  upon,  or  plunged  in,  a mild  hot- 
e 1 will  be  a decided  advantage.  A light  sprinkling  of  water  will 
be  necessary  when  the  cuttings  are  first  inserted.  Afterwards  no 
more  water  must  be  applied  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
a nice  moist  state,  for  if  the  latter  is  kept  at  all  wet  many  of  the 


cuttings  are  struck,  until  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September,  a roomy  pit  or  frame  will  be  the  most  suitable 
place,  and  they  should  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  have  a little 
shading  during  brilliant  sunshine.  A moderate  amount  of  stoppino- 
will  be  required  to  promote  the  production  of  side  shoots,  and  as  a 
rule  they  should  be  stopped  twice.  Sometimes  three  or  four  side- 
shoots  will  be  produced  after  the  point  of  the  plant  has  been  nipped 
out,  and  when  this  is  the  case  no  further  pinching  will  be  required 
On  their  removal  from  the  pit,  place  them  near  the  glass,  in  a 
dry  airy  greenhouse,  and  supply  moderately  with  water.  In  February 
remove  to  a warmer  structure,  in  which  a temperature  of  about  60 
deg.  is  maintained,  and  in  a very  short  time  they  will  commence 
flowering  freely.  If  they  remain  in  the  greenhouse  the  flowers  will 
be  produced  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  the  show  varieties, 
especially  when  the  cuttings  are  struck  early  enough  in  the  season 
previous  for  the  plants  to  become  strong  and  well  established  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  It  may  be  added  that  two  or  three  sticks  will  be 
required  for  tying  out  the  leading  shoots,  to  ensure  well  balanced 
heads  of  bloom,  but  when  due  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  the  structure  well  ventilated,  no  training  beyond  this  will 
be  necessary. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  working  up  a stock  of  decoratiye  pelar- 
goniums for  next  season,  and  have  no  plants  from  which  to  obtain 
cuttmgs,  may  be  advised  to  purchase  at  once  bushy  examples  of  the 
desired  varieties.  Small  plants  in  sixties  would  yield  several  cuttings 
but  examples  in  pots  one  size  larger  will  be  preferable.  These  should 
have  the  cuttings  taken  from  them  at  once,  and  be  then  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  rather  dry.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  prune 
the  shoots  back  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  base,  keep  rather 
dry,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
shake  away  the  soil,  and  return  to  pots  of  the  same  size.  Early  in 
August  shift  into  six  or  seven  inch  pots.  In  other  respects  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  raised 
from  cuttings.  Next  season  the  latter  must  as  soon  as  they  go  out 
of  bloom  be  placed  in  a well  ventilate(^  pit  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  harden,  and  then  be  pruned  and  repotted  as  advised  for  the 
stock  bought  in.  “ Cut-backs,”  as  these  plants  are  technically  desig- 
nated, may  be  had  in  bloom  fully  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  “ yearlings,”  as  there  is  no  occasion  to  stop  the  shoots. 
They  must,  however,  be  kept  in  rather  small  pots  to  check  any  ten- 
dency to  luxuriance  of  growth. 

The  following  are  distinct  in  colour,  highly  meritorious,  and  will 
form  a capital  collection  to  begin  with  : — Alice,  an  attractive  variety, 
the  flowers  rose  crimson,  with  dark  blotch  on  top  ; Donna  Maria] 
bright  rose  pink,  the  upper  petals  feathei’ed  with  maroon  and  the 
centre  and  margin  white ; Miss  May  Gill,  a pleasing  variety,  with 
bright  pink  flowers,  the  top  petals  marked  with  dark  maroon  ; Captain 
Beattie,  bright  red,  with  large  maroon  blotch  on  the  top  petals,  flowers 
very  large  and  attractive  in  colouivng ; Defiance,  bright  scarlet,  with 
dark  spot  on  the  top  petals,  a telling  flower  of  superb  quality  ; Duchesse 
de  Morny,  rich  rose,  the  centre  white,  and  the  upper  petals  blotched 
with  maroon,  a striking  and  beautiful  variety  ; Lucie  Lenwine,  pure 
white,  slightly  veined  in  the  upper  petals  with  purple  ; very  beautiful 
and  of  much  value  for  supplying  cut  flowers  as  the  veining  is  hardly 
perceptible.  Graham  Bell,  dark  crimson,  the  centre  and  margin 
white  ; a very  distinct  and  handsome  variety.  Prince  Arthur,  rose 
carmine,  the  upper  petals  blotched  with  crimson,  very  bright  and 
effective.  Mrs.  Bradshaiv  Improved,  pure  white  with  purple-crimson 
blotch  on  each  petal.  Gloria  Patrice,  pure  white,  the  petals  beauti- 
fuUy  fringed,  the  upper  ones  with  crimson  blotch  and  the  lower  one 
veined  with  violet;  a charming  variety.  Volonte  Nationale,  bi-ight 
rose-crimson,  with  broad  white  margin,  the  petals  fringed ; very 
effective  and  most  desirable  in  the  smallest  collection.  Duchess  of 
^Edinburgh,  white  with  purple  blotches,  petals  fringed ; one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  light  varieties.  Madame  Thibaut,  bright  rose  with 
white  margin  and  centre  and  crimson  blotches  on  the  upper  petals, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  decorative  varieties.  Triomphe  de 
St.  Mande,  deep  magenta  crimson,  the  flowers  large  and  produced  in 
noble  trusses ; one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  dark  kinds.  Princess  of 
Wales,  rosy  lilac,  with  white  centre  margin  and  veins,  the  upper 
petals  marked  with  maroon.  There  are  two  early  flowering  varieties, 
and  the  best,  which  is  here  described,  belongs  to  the  Regal  section. 
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TWO  NEW  TASSELLED  FERNS. 

Tjie  two  ferns  figured  are  of  considerafilo  importance  for  their  free 
growth,  distinctness,  and  exceeding  beautv.  As  they  may  be  said  to 
bo  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  the  figures  will  be  the  more  accept- 
able to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most 
ornamental  ferns  without  regard  to  their  geographical  or  botanical 
relationships.  In  Mr.  Baker’s  edition  of  Hooker’s  “ Synopsis,”  page 
264,  will  be  found  a description  of  the  normal  form  of  Lastrea 
obliquatum,  a species  allied  to  L.  immersum,  but  recognizable  by  its 
villose  stems  and  fronds.  In  “ Illust.  Hort.”,  402.  appears  the 
tasselled  variety  labelled  Aspidium  obliquatum  v.  Germinyi.  This 
was  obtained  by  M.  Linden  from  Polynesia,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Brussels  Exposition  in  1880,  when  it  was  greatly  admired.  The 
caidier  plant  named  by  Mettenius  and  included  in  the  Synopsis  was 
obtained  from  New  Caledonia,  but  the  tasselled  variety  now  before  us 
is  from  New  Ireland,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  tropical  and  in 
every  sense  a stove  plant.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  leafage  and  colour, 
and  foi’ms  a most  sumptuous  specimen. 

The  generic  names  will  indicate  the  near  botanical  relation  of 
of  these  two  ferns,  but  they  are  far  separated  in  geography.  Lastrea 
Bichardsi  multifida  is  less  rich  than  the  plant  noticed  above,  but  is  of 
bold,  decisive  character,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remind  us  of  the  grand 


catalogues  under  the  respective  designations  of  alba,  rubra, 
kermesina,  and  striata.  Now  we  have  a whole  host  of  typos  or 
varieties,  and  the  cultivator  who  has  no  opportunities  for 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  various  forms  as  they  are  intro- 
duced is  necessarily  much  perplexed  in  making  out  his  seed  list. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  usual  to  meet  with  some 

such  recommendation  as  “two  colours — the  red  and  the  white  will 
suffice  for  ordinary  purposes  ” in  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  primulas. 
But  those  who  consider  two  colours  to  be  enough  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  conservatory  have  dwindled  down  to  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible portion  of  the  community  or  they  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves  as  it  is  a very  rare  matter  to  see 
such  recommendations  in  print.  Well  grown  examples  of  a red  and 
white  strain  will  of  course  produce  a good  effect  in  the  conservatory 
during  November  and  the  three  following  months,  but  they  will  not 
equal  in  interest  and  attractiveness  a display  formed  by  half  a dozen 
of  the  finest  types  now  at  the  disposal  of  cultivators.  Where 
primulas  are  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  less  than  that  number 
cannot  well  be  grown,  for  in  a competition  in  which  the  plants  are 
very  equally  matched  in  size  and  finish  distinctness  is  an  important 
factor.  It  is  a question  well  worth  considering  whether  it  is  not 
time  that  societies  which  offer  prizes  for  primulas  should  stipulate 
that  not  more  than  two  plants  of  one  colour  should  be  shown  in  the 


Britisher,  Lastrea  f.  m.  cristata,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure.  This 
new  and  noble  fern  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Australia, 
and  it  has  been  several  times  exhibited  in  London.  It  is  admirably 
figured  in  colour  in  “ Flore  des  Serres,”  2401,  where  regret  is  expressed 
that  the  history  and  diagnosis  of  the  plant  have  not  bpen  published. 
It  is  a cool-house  fern,  and  well  adapted  for  planting-out  in  a good 
body  of  soil  to  develop  its  proper  proportions ; this  treatment  being 
greatly  preferable  to  pot-culture. 


CHINESE  I’RIMULAS. 

In  referring  to  these  valuable  decoz’ative  plants,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  urce  upon  inexperienced  cultivators  the  importance  of 
being  very  careful  in  making  purchases  of  seed,  for  tbero  are  now  no 
really  bad  strains  in  the  market.  There  is  of  course  different  degrees 
of  merit,  but  according  to  my  observations  a strain  that  will  not 
produce  a good  clloct  and  afford  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator  does 
not  exist.  Indeed  the  improvement  in  the  Chinese  primulas  has 
within  the  past  few  years  been  simply  marvellous,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  other  class  of  florists’  flowers  can  show  so  marked 
an  advance  in  so  short  a time.  It  was  but  yesterday,  figuratively 
speaking,  that  we  only  had  abrnit  four  distinct  types,  the  white,  the 
crimson,  tlio  carmine,  and  the  striped,  which  had  a place  in  the  seed 


same  collection.  In  conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  growers 
I have  heard  it  suggested  that  exhibition  collections  should  consist 
entirely  of  distinct  colours.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  impose  that  re- 
striction upon  exhibitors  at  the  local  shows  as  it  would  unduly  tax  the 
resources  of  many  and  prevent  some  very  good  growers  taking  part 
in  the  competition.  The  selection  of  varieties  must  first  engage 
attention,  and  instead  of  stating  that  such  and  such  az’e  the  best  I 
will  briefly  allude  to  a few  of  the  most  important  types  in  commeroe 
and  leave  the  cultivator  to  select  from  them  according  to  his  taste  and 
requirements. 

There  are  now  numei'ous  good  strains  of  white  prunulas  in  culti- 
vation, and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a mistake  in  purchasing  the  seed. 
I prefer  one  of  the  ordinary  strains  to  either  of  those  introduced 
under  distinetivo  names.  The  most  important  of  the  latter  are  Alba 
magnifica  and  The  Queen.  The  first-mentioned  is  a fine  primula ; it 
has  a strong  habit,  produces  flowers  of  largo  size,  stout  in 
substance,  and  beautifully  fringed,  and  the  trusses  are  very  largo, 
but  the  flowers  have  a slight  drooiiing  tendency,  and  bring  into  undue 
prominence  the  immense  and  much  inflated  calyces,  and  these,  when 
the  plants  are  seen  from  a short  distance,  impart  a slight  greenness  to 
the  flower-heads,  more  especially  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall. 
The  Queen  also  has  flowers  of  immenso  size,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  borne  in  good  trusses,  and  they  are  ungainly  and  wanting  in 
refinement,  as  compared  with  those  of  an  ordinary  strain  of  first-class 
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distinct  and  ploasinj'.  Marfjinata  is  an  attractive  variety  with  lilac 
flowers  margined  with  white ; and  Village  Queen  is  a pretty  form, 
hearing  flowers  striped  with  rose  on  a pure  white  ground.  The  fore- 
going  do  not  cxliaiist  the  list  of  good  primulas,  Vmt  they  comprise 
those  of  the  greatest  oxcelleneo  in  their  several  shades  of  colour. 
Wo  will  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of  a few  of  the  more  salient 
points  in  their  cultivation. 

Iho  first  point  for  consideration  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the 
seed,  and  witli  reference  to  this  it  must  ho  first  stated  that  the  sowing 
must  ho  regulated  hy  the  time  the  plants  are  wanted  in  hloom.  When 
the  plants  arc  required  at  their  best  in  November  and  December,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  as  near  to  the  middle  of  the  current  month  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  raising  a stock  for  flowering  from  the 
early  part  of  January  onwards  June  15  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  date  that  could  be  fixed,  I know  of  none  better,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.  Sometimes  a July  sowing  is 
advised,  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  desirable  to  sow  so  late,  for 
primulas  are  not  wanted  after  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  smallest  of 
the  plants  from  the  second  sowing  will  afford  flowers  until  that  period. 
As  18  well  known  to  experienced  cultivators,  the  flowers  of  primulas  do 
not  stand  the  sun  well,  and  the  most  effective  and  pleasing 
colours  become  dull  and  unattractive  when  the  sun  acquires  strength 
in  March.  For  the  majority  of  gardens  two  sowings  may  be  recom 
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(piaiity,  jjotii  varieties  are  well  worth  growing  in  a collections,  hut 
thou-  peculiarities  prevent  their  taking  tlio  place  of  the  strains  with 
which  wo  have  so  long  boon  acquainted. 

The  dark  strains  comprise  several  that  are  comparatively  now  and 
of  great  merit.  Ruhro-violacea.  which  was  raised  at  (Jhiswick, 
and  first  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  very  fine.  Tlie  colour  is 
a very  rich  shade  of  purple  crimson,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant,  tlio 
size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  boldness  of  the  trusses  render  the  variety 
OBO  of^  the  best  of  the  rubra  typos.  Exceedingly  valuable  also  is 
Sutton’s  Ruby  King,  which  has  lai’ge,  beautifully-formed  flowers  of  a 
rich  ruby  crimson,  and  is  very  effective,  although  the  trusses  do  not 
rise  so  high  above  the  foliage  as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Little  has  one  or 
two  varieties  of  the  sumo  stylo  of  colouring  in  which  the  trusses  rise  quite 
clear  of  the  foliage,  and  valuable  acquisitions  they  will  prove  ; but  as 
yet  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  The  bright  scarlet  variety, 
Meteor,  raised  by  the  gentleman  last  mentioned,  which  is  being  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Williams,  is  a splendid  addition  to  the  high  coloured 
flowers,  for  in  it  we  have  the  brilliancy  of  colouring  for  which  Vil- 
morin’s  Red  is  remarkable,  and  full-sized  flowers  of  excellent  shape. 
Scarlet  Gem,  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  has  flowers 
of  a bright  vermilion  red,  and  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  other 
scarlet  varieties,  and  is  exceedingly  effective,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  when  bright  colouring  is  so  much  annreciated.  Messrs. 


Cannell  and  Sons  have  introduced  two  high-coloured  forms  of  grea; 
excellence,  and  the  best  is  that  known  as  Dr.  Denny.  In  this  varieti 

Tnd^Te  ^ of  reddish  scarlet,  flowers  of  the  largest  siz^ 

and  the  most  sup^b  quality,  and  fine  bold  trusses ; to  the  exhibitor  ii 

is  S^wiiC^Sd'  ^aiineirs  high-coloured  floweri 

+1  ^ m quite  equal  in  quality  to  Dr.  Denny,  is 

s?nJnlv™Sifbi?'\^^^  for  general  decorations  it  is 

Wr,  p 1 remains  to  be  mentioned  Carter’s 

Holboin  Gem,  which  in  colour  marks  a quite  new  break,  and  is  of  higl 

tvnesH'be^^^  “ freedom  of  growth  are  equal  to  those  of  othei 

f ® trusses  well  above  tht 

folia,, e,  and  the  colour  is  a distinct  and  pleasing  shade  of  azure  blue 

if  ^ell  deserved  the 

fiist-class  oertifacate  co^erred  upon  it  by  the  R.H.S.  in  January  last 
!i.i  light  sha^s  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  foremosf 
bri^fiP^  them  is  Suttons  Reading  Pink,  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  s 
blight  salmon-pink  colour,  and  form  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  riel 
Wv^id  Ifosy  Queen  is  a beautiful  fern. 

innreriIPpd  ^i^^  doubtless  be  mud 

appreciate  by  those  who  have  a partiality  for  those  with  fern-like 
foliage.  Dehcata,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  CanLll  and  Sons,  belongs  tc 
f u last-mentioned,  and  has  splendidly-shaped 

fir. TP,  ^ flesh-pink  colour.  Lilacina,  introduced  by  the  same 

lum  as  the  last-mentioned,  has  rosy  lilac  flowers,  and  is  at  once 


mended,  one  immediately  and  the  other  a month  hence.  Both  sowings 
should  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  shallow  pans 
about  twelve  inches  be  used.  Pots  of  a medium  size  may  of 
course  be  employed  if  so  desired.  Whether  pots  or  pans  be  em- 
ployed, one-third  of  the  depth  should  be  filled  with  medium-sized 
crocks,  which  must  have  a covering  of  moss,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or 
some  other  loose  material  that  will  keep  the  soil  in  its  place.  A good 
mixture  for  filling  the  pans  is  one  consisting  of  mellow  loam  three 
parts,  leaf  mould  two  parts,  and  sand  one  part,  and  the  loam  should 
be  broken  up  fine  and  have  the  leaf  mould  and  sand  well  mixed  with 
it.  Press  the  soil  rather  firm,  and  make  it  quite  level  on  the  surface 
so  that  all  the  seed  may  be  buried  the  same  depth.  Thin  sowing  is 
desirable,  and  the  seed  should  have  a light  covering  of  fine  sandy  soil, 
and  when  this  has  been  applied  sprinkle  with  water.  The  pans  should 
then  be  placed  in  a pit  or  frame  which  can  be  kept  quite  close  and 
shaded  until  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance.  If  the  pit  is 
heated  a temperature  of  about  65  deg.  should  be  maintained  in  dull 
cold  weather.  At  other  times  the  solar  heat  will  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  requisite  degree  of  warmth. 

Immediately  the  first  seedling  is  visible  remove  the  covering  from 
the  glass  and  shade  during  bright  weather  only,  but  at  first  it  will 
be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  shading  too  much  than  of  too  freely 
exposing  them.  A little  air  must  also  be  admitted  and  the  ventilation 
be  gradually  increased.  As  the  plants  become  large  enough  to  handle 
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lift  them  carefully  and  pot  8inf,dy  in  small  sixties  and  keep  close 
and  shaded  until  they  have  become  established.  From  the  small 
sixties  shift  into  five  or  six  inch  pots  immediately  they  are  becoming 
pot  bound  and  again  keep  rather  close  for  a few  days.  The  most 
suitable  compost  is  one  formed  with  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and 
a part  each  of  leaf  mould,  well  rotted  cow-dung,  and  sharp  silver 
sand.  The  most  suitable  summer  quarters  will  be  a cold  pit,  and  the 
ventilation  must  bo  libei’al  and  shading  applied  in  bright  weather. 
In  fine  open  weather  during  July  and  August  it  will  be  a decided 
advantage  to  draw  the  lights  off  in  the  evening  and  leave  them  off 
during  the  night.  A position  near  the  glass  and  moderate  supplies 
of  water  ai’e  al^o  points  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  middle  of  September  is  a good  time  for  I'emoving  the 
stock  from  the  cold  frame  to  the  greenhouse.  W.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Immediately  the  bedding  out  is  completed  the  owners  of  small 
gardens  should  commenee  the  work  of  raising  stocks  of  the  most 
important  of  the  hardy  subjects  for  flowering  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  of  next  year.  The  under- mentioned  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice. 

Wallflowers. 

When  well  grown  there  are  not  many  hai’dy  subjects  flowering 
during  April  and  May  that  can  surpass  the  wallflowers.  The  principal 
points  in  their  culture  are,  perhaps,  to  sow  early,  and  give  them  a 
sunny  position  in  which  to  make  their  growth.  It  is  essential  to  have 
good  strains,  for  the  streaked  flowers  so  common  in  gardens  are 
singularly  ineffective  whether  the  plants  stand  singly  in  the  borders  or 
form  masses  in  beds.  The  Dark  Bed  of  the  trade  catalogues,  which 
has  flowers  of  a rich  maroon  crimsen,  and  Graham's  Selected,  bright 
golden  yellow  are  the  two  finest  strains  for  general  cultivation. 
New  Golden  Tom  Thumb  is  also  a very  excellent  yellow-flowered 
strain,  and  rather  dwarfer  in  growth  than  Graham’s  Selected.  To 
obtain  strong  plants,  from  which  alone  a good  display  of  bloom  can  be 
had,  the  seed  must  be  sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  June,  and 
it  can  be  sown  in  the  quarter  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  until  the 
autumn,  or  in  a bed  and  the  plants  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  they 
are  of  a suitable  size.  The  latter  plan  is  in  some  respects  preferable, 
as  it  favours  the  production  of  fibrous  roots,  and  the  plants  are  in 
better  condition  for  lifting  in  the  autumn.  When  it  is  intended  to 
transplant,  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  to 
assist  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly  well  water  the  drills  previous  to 
sowing.  When  the  seedbngs  are  an  inch  or  so  in  height,  transplant 
to  nursery  beds,  and  put  them  six  inches  apart  in  rows  with  a space 
of  twelve  inches  between  them.  They  should  be  well  watered  in,  and 
be  assisted  with  an  occasional  watering  until  they  have  become  estab- 
lished. In  raising  a stock  without  transplanting,  sow  in  drills  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  thin  to  six  inches.  Wallflowers  should  not  have  a 
very  rich  soil  as  a luxuriant  growth  is  not  desirable.  Plants  intended 
for  small  beds  may  have  their  points  nipped  out  when  about  three 
inches  high.  Wallflowers  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
struck  under  hand-glasses. 

Alyssum  and  Evergreen  Candytufts. 

The  dwarf-growing  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  yellow-flowered  plants  for  marginal  bands  to  beds  and  for 
the  front  _ lines_  of  borders,  and  amongst  white  flowered  subjects 
blooming  in  spring  we  have  not  many  to  equal  the  evergreen  candy- 
tufts. They  are  not  so  readily  propagated  as  some  other  plants 
employed  for  flower  garden  decoration,  and  this  fact  prevents  their 
being  so  generally  grown  in  quantities  as  their  merits  deserve.  In 
most  gardens  the  best  way  is  perhaps  to  arrange  them  as  permanent 
occupants  of  the  front  line  of  the  mixed  border.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  growth  taken  now  and  inserted  in  pans  or  boxes  will  strike 
freely  if  they  are  well  looked  after.  The  pans  should  be  filled  with 
a light  sandy  mixture,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted  they  should 
be  placed  in  a cold  pit.  They  must  be  shaded  in  bright  weather,  and 
be  sprinkled  with  water  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  When  the 
cuttings  az-e  struck,  plant  them  in  nursery  beds  about  six  inches  apart 
each  way.  As  they  will  not  be  large  enough  by  the  autumn  to  be 
plaiited  in  the  flower  garden  they  should  I’cmain  in  the  nursery  beds 
until  March,  and  be  then  lifted  and  replanted  six  inches  apart  in  rows 
twelve  inches  distant  fi’om  each  other.  In  the  autumn  following  they 
will  be  in  capital  condition  for  the  flower  gai’den.  The  most  useful  of 
the  evergi’cen  candy-tufts  is,  it  remains  to  be  said,  Ibei'is  sempei’- 
virens.  The  I’aising  of  a stock  from  seed  is  not  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  the  seed,  fortunately,  is  coinpai’atively  cheap.  It  should 
be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  prepared  in  much  the  sauie  way  as  for  the 
cuttings,  and  the  shelter  of  a cold  frame  is  desirable  until  the  plants 
are  of  a suitable  size.  The  seedlings  should  bo  planted  in  nuz’seiy 
beds,  and  in  the  March  following  be  lifted  and  put  further  apaz-t  as 
advised  for  the  stock  raised  from  cuttings.  Old  plants  that  occupy 
a place  in  the  borders  and  are  growing  out  of  shape  should,  withizz  a 
short  tzme,  have  a little  trimming  with  knife  or  shears  to  bring  them 
into  shape  and  keep  them  compact. 

Oanterrury  Bells. 

The  varieties  of  Campanula  media,  familiarly  known  as  Oantei'buz'y 
Bells,  form  a most  useful  gi’oup  for  flowering  in  .Tune,  and  are  of 
immense  value  for  mixed  lioi-ders.  They  are  not  w(dl  suited  for  beds, 
as  they  do  not  last  a suflicient  length  of  time,  but  in  the  borders  with 
other  subjects  they  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful.  The  blue,  the 


white,  and  mauve  forms  of  the  ordinai’y  type  are  all  highly  atti’active, 
but  the  most  effective  are  those  known  respectively  as  Campanula 
media  calycantherna,  and  C.  c.  alba.  The  flowers  of  these  are  blue 
and  white  respectively,  and  the  calyces  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
bell-like  corolla,  which  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  effectiveness. 
The  seed  of  the  two  last-mentioned  vazueties  is  now  the  same  price  as 
that  of  the  ordinai-y  forms,  and  is  therefoz’e  cheap  enough.  The 
sowing  of  the  seed  is  frequently  deferred  until  too  late  in  the  summer 
for  the  plants  to  acquire  their  full  stz'cngth  by  the  autumn,  and  this 
delay  should  be  guarded  against.  There  is  no  better  month  in  which 
to  sow  than  June,  and  the  earlier  the  sowing  is  made  the  more  com- 
plete will  be  the  success,  provided  other  conditions  are  favourable. 
To  save  time  and  labour  sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills  and  thin  the 
plants  when  large  enough  to  six  or  seven  inches  apart.  They  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  beds  or  boz’ders  early  in  September  to  give 
them  a chance  of  becoming  well  rooted  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Pyrethrums. 

This  is  not,  generally  speaking,  the  best  time  for  planting  the 
pyrethz’ums,  but  in  many  cases  new  plantations  may  now  be  made  with 
advantage.  The  autumn  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  season  for 
planting  on  soils  of  an  ordinai’y  character,  as  strong  plants  put  out 
then  will  pz’oduce  a good  display  of  bloom  in  the  season  following. 
On  heavy  soils  losses  occasionally  occur  after  planting  in  autumn,  and 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  lor  not  well  drained  the  planting  is  most 
advantageously  done  in  the  spring  and  summer.  For  summer  plant- 
ing well  established  examples  in  pots  are  of  course  necessary,  and  they 
require  the  assistance  of  modei’ate  supplies  of  water  for  ten  days  or 
fortnight  after  they  are  put  out.  Planted  out  at  once  and  assisted  to 
make  a good  start,  they  will  bloom  superbly  in  the  year  following. 
The  single  vaz’ieties  are  hardly  less  beautiful  than  the  double  foz’ms, 
but  as  they  can  be  readily  I’aised  from  seed,  those  who  have  to  be 
careful  in  their  garden  expenditure  may  be  advised  to  purchase  plants 
of  the  double  varieties  and  seed  of  the  others.  In  raising  stock  from 
seed  it  is  simply  necessaz’y  to  proceed  as  advised  for  the  alyssum  and 
iberis.  Seedlings  raised  this  year  will  produce  a splendid  disnlay  two 
years  hence. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes. 

Although  the  herbaceous  phloxes  are  frequently  recommended  as 
suitable  for  gz’owing  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
I must  confess  that  I do  not  consider  them  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Their  proper  place  is  the  mixed  bordei’,  in  which  a good  selection  of 
varieties  will,  under  favourable  conditions,  produce  a most  attractive 
appearance.  I am  induced  to  refer  to  them  now  because  so  few 
amateurs  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  may  be  readily 
raised  fz’om  seed,  and  that  the  majority  of  seedlings  pz’oduce  flowez’s 
of  supez’b  quality.  When  there  is  a hot-bed  and  plenty  of  frame-z’oom 
at  command  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  as  spz’ing- 
raised  plants  will  bloom  nicely  in  the  summer  following,  but  those 
who  have  only  the  convenience  of  a cold  frame  should  sow  in  June. 
The  best  seed  obtainable  should  be  purchased  and  sown  in  pans,  and 
placed  in  a cold  frame.  When  laz’ge  enough  plant  in  nursez’y  beds, 
and  in  September  transfer  to  the  quarters  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  A I’ich  and  friable  soil  is  the  most  favouz’able  to  the  gi’owth 
of  the  pei’ennial  phloxes,  and  seedlings  raised  this  season  will  bloom 
most  satisfactoz’ily  next  summer.  Phloxes  in  small  pots  may  be 
planted  now,  but  it  is  better  to  plant  them  eai’ly  in  the  autumn  or  in 
March. 


%mit,  <®ariiw,  ank  jfatm. 

♦ 

LOVE,  TIME,  AND  DEATH. 

Ah  me,  dread  friends  of  mine, — Love,  Time,  and  Death  : 

Sweet  Love,  who  came  to  me  on  sheeny  wing', 

And  gave  her  to  my  arms — her  lips,  her  breath. 

And  all  her  golden  ringlets  clustering  ; 

And  Time,  who  gathers  in  the  flying  years. 

He  gave  me  all,  but  where  is  all  he  gavep 
He  took  my  love  and  left  me  barren  tears. 

Weary  and  lone  I follow  to  the  grave. 

There  Death  will  end  this  vision  half-divine. 

Wan  Death,  who  waits  in  shadow  evermore. 

And  silent,  ere  he  gave  the  sudden  sign  ; 

Oh,  gently  lead  me  through  thy  narrow  door. 

Thou  gentle  Death,  thou  trustiest  friend  of  mine — 

Ah  me,  for  Love — will  Death  my  love  restore  P 

Frederick  Locker. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Cage  birds  will  enjoy  the  fresh  air  now,  but  care  must  bo  taken  not  to 
put  them  in  the  full  sunshine  or  in  cold  dz’aughts.  It  makes  one’s  heart 
ache  to  see  the  mistakes  people  make  in  putting  cage  birds  where  they 
must  suffer  much,  and  where  perhaps  their  lives  ai’O  in  danger.  '‘More 
offend  for  want  of  thought  than  offend  for  want  of  feeling.”  They  must 
also  be  placed  whcz’o.the  cats  cannot  reach  them,  or  indeed  come  very  near 
to  the  cages.  The  food  supply  must  bo  liberal  without  being  excessive. 
They  should  have  fi’osh  water  daily,  and  the  vessels  be  well  washed  out  at 
frequent  intervals.  A saucer  containing  water  should  bo  placed  in  each 
cage  every  morning,  or  two  or  throe  times  a week,  to  enable  them  to  have 
a bath  if  so  disposed. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Azai.eah  going  out  of  bloom  to  liave  all  tlio  ill-placed  shoots  cut  back, 
the  trusses  i-emovod,  t he  plants  placed  in  a moderate  heat  liberally  Riqiplied 
with  water,  and  fruqmmtly  syringed.  Camellias  have  mostly  completed 
their  growth  now,  and  require  to  be  hardened. 
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COCKSCOMIIH  for  oxhibitiou  to  havo  11  pood  sliifb  in  rich  light  soil,  and  a 
little  extra  heat  to  promote  new  roots.  Tliey  nmst  havo  abundance  of 
water  to  prevent  green  fly,  which  is  sure  to  attack  them  if  they  are  starved. 
As  they  fill  thoir  pots  with  roots  liquid  manure. 

Chbysanthkmums  struck  late  to  bo  jiotted  olT,  and  havo  a littlo  bottom 
boat  for  a week  or  ton  days,  and  after  that  to  bo  plunged  in  beds  of  coal 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  waste. 

CtNRRAuiAs,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  stock,  to  have  a little  sandy 
compost  placed  round  them;  the  suckers  will  root  into  this,  and  when  taken 
off  may  be  put  into  thumbs  singly  at  once.  As  they  are  cut  down  and 
moulded,  place  them  in  a cold  frame,  and  shade  from  midday  sun. 

Kitchen  Garden.— -Top  broad  and  long-pod  beans  as  they  show  flower,  if 
attacked  with  black  fly,  earth  up  succession  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  and 
dust  them  witli  soot  or  wood  ashes.  Prick  out  winter  greens  of  all  kinds 
from  the  seed  beds.  Sow  succession  peas,  prickly  spinach,  cauliflower 
parsley,  radishes,  lettuce,  and  scarlet  runners.  ’ 

Lettuce.— Sow  for  succession  whore  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  plant 
out  at  every  opportunity.  Extra  care  must  be  taken  now  to  shade  and 
water  after  planting,  to  ensure  a quick  growth  and  prevent  the  plants 
running  to  seed.  The  larger  cabbage  lettuces  will  prove  useful  if 
sown  now. 

Pansies.— This  is  a good  time  to  strike  cuttings  for  a good  autumn 
bloom,  and  to  secure  pot  plants  of  choice  kinds  to  keep  over  winter  for 
spring  cuttings.  The  side  shoots  and  very  young  tops  of  the  leaders  root 
quickest  and  make  the  best  plants. 

Peas  from  late  sowings  must  be  earthed  up,  and  those  more  advanced 
have  sticks  put  to  them  immediately  support  becomes  necessary.  For 
succession,  sow  second  early  dwarf  sorts,  and  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
a break  in  the  supply,  sow  also  a few  rows  of  the  earliest.  It  is  a good  plan 
now  to  prepare  trenches  as  for  celery,  but  less  deep,  and  sow  peas  in  them, 
as  the  trenches  can  be  quickly  filled  with  water  in  case  of  dry  weather,  and 
the  vigorous  growth  ensured  will  be  proof  against  mildew. 

Pines  for  fruiting  in  autumn  to  have  a bottom  heat  of  90  de<r.  by  day 
and  70  aeg.  by  night,  with  abundant  moisture.  Plants  th^wino*  up 
suckers  to  have  liquid  manure  and  every  necessary  attention.  In  too  many 
instances  they  are  neglected  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the  conse- 
quence IS  that  stock  has  to  be  raised  from  poor  weakly  suckers  instead  of 
the  strongest  that  the  plants  can  make. 

Stove.— This  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  a supply  of  cannas, 
begonias,  euphorbias,  justicias,  poinsettias,  and  other  quick-growino-  softl 
wooded  plants  for  display  during  winter.  Specimen  plants  to  be  assisted 
with  liquid  manure,  and  the  shoots  to  be  stopped  of  all  shrubby  and 
branching  kinds.  Justicias  especially  should  be  freely  grown  now,  to 
have  the  wood  well  ripened  for  a good  bloom  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Summer  Salads  will  soon  be  in  request,  and  must  be  provided  for  bv 
timely  action ; the  planting  out  of  lettuces  from  seed  beds,  and  the  sowing 
ot  successional  breadths  of  such  things  as  radishes,  onions,  &c.,  will  o^ 
course  be  attended  to;  but  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  about 
August  there  sometimes  occurs  a dearth  of  saladings.  One  way  to  get  over 
this  difficulty  consists  in  sowing,  at  intervals  of  about  a fortnight,  short' 
rows  of  lettuce  seed,  and  instead  of  planting  out,  leaving  them  undisturbed, 
save  that  they  should  be  thinned  at  every  opportunity,  to  allow  them  more 
and  more  room  as  they  increase  in  size. 

Vines  in  cool  houses  to  have  the  bunches  again  thinned,  and  the  opera- 
without  handling  the  berries.  Crops  ripening 

^ temperature  of  not  less  than  90  deg.  with 
sun  heat,  and  65  deg.  by  night.  ^ 


THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Turnip  much  importance  on  farms  chiefly  devoted 

to  live  stock  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  sow  the  several  kinds  on 
the  niost  suitable  dates.  Field  turnips  comprise  the  green  and  purple 
opped  Swedes,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable,  and  several  yellow 
turnips,  of  which  the  best  are  Golden  Stone,  Yellow  Scotch,  Green  Globe 
and  Pomeranian.  There  are  many  selected  strains  in  the  market  that  are 

S{)ecially  adapted  to  particular  districts  and  purposes,  as,  for  example,  the 

Lincolnshire  Eed,  which  pays  better  than  most  others  on  a thin  soil  in  a 
bad  climate ; the  Eed  and  White  Tankards,  which  are  especially  useful  for 
V the  Yellow  Tankard,  a valuable  sort  for  fattenino- 

n too  tender  to  be  left  out 

Per  all  cases  enough  seed  should  be  sown— say  to  3 lbs. 

per  acre,  foi  a thin  plant  will  require  as  much  hoeing  as  a thick  one,  and  a 
frequency  of  blanks  in  the  field  tells  tremendously  against  the  ao-gregate 
of  the  crop,  the  cost  of  seed  being  in  a certain  sens!  nothin...  In  Ss 

nr  Jtvlf  ® prospect  of  a scarcity  of  feed  in  the  autumn  it  is  good 

prartice  to  sow  now  such  quick  growers  as  Golden  Stone  and  Early  Six- 
weeks,  and  wait  until  the  usual  time  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  swedes 
Turnip  growing  must  be  well  done,  and  a good  start  is  half  the  race  in  the 
turnip  field.  There  is  no  crop  that  pays  better  for  the  use  of  artificials 
and  a decidedly  phosphatic  manure  should  be  employed.  ’ 


A New  Method  of  Analysis,  especially  suitable  for  the  exami 
nation  of  arable  soils,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Belgian  Academy 

by  a piece  of  mfmbrane.  oj 
one  side  the  soil  is  placed,  on  the  other  pure  distilled  water  • bv 
dialyms  the  following  substances,  which  are  the  nutriment  of  plant J 
pass  into  the  water  : lime,  magnesia,  iron,  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  S 
phosphoric  and  other  acids.  The  organic  matters  contained  in  sods 
are  separable  m like  manner  by  endosmose. 


EPPS'S  COCOA.— Grateful  and  CoMFonTTwr  « p..  „ , 

natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of^dieestion^Jnrl'  knowle^dge  of  the 

application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa^fr  Enn^i,^  ”"’  ^ careful 

fast  tables  With  a deUcately-flavoured  bevSe  wCh’  provided  our  break- 

bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  n heavy  doctors’ 

ally  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendenev\o*d!«F»»i*^*^“w°“i“  be  gradu- 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack^wherevpjfsi^’*^^*®'  of  subtle 

escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping^ourselves  weU  fortified  with^onrrM^  ‘ 
nourished  frame.  ”-Cml  Nernice  GalefJe.--Mad7sim^^^^^^  a properly- 

only  in  Packets  labeUed-"  JamVepps  and  Co  Sold 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  ftr  afternoon  “sT-GAdv^  London."- 


iHotcs  0f  ©fascr&ation. 

— ♦ — 

. SHADING  PLANT  HOUSES. 

1 HE  Bliading  of  plant  houses  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  both  the 
‘’'"L  * P'iictical,  for  few  plants  that  have  a place  in  English 
g.udens  eanbo  suecosshilly  cultivated  under  glass  without  some  amount  of 
n weather.  Some  plants  of  course  require  more  shade 

than  others,  but  ujion  the  general  question  I do  not  intend  entering:  what 
1 am  now  desirous  of  doing  is  to  make  a few  suggestions  that  are  likely  to 
prove  usetul  at  the  present  moment.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 

superiority  of  moveable  blinds  for  shading  most  plants,  but  they  are  rather 
costly,  and  require  frequent  attention  or  the  plants  will  be  burnt  up  at  one 
time  and  deprived  of  light  at  the  other.  When  blinds  are  used,  whether 
movable  or  faxed,  they  should  bo  of  a light  colour,  the  dark  green  blinds 
which  are  used  in  some  gardens  are  particularly  objectionable,  for  they  in- 
jure the  plants  by  depriving  them  of  light,  and  they  give  a dark  heavy  ap- 
pearance  to  the  house.  A very  light  stone  colour  is  perhaps  the  best.  One 
suitable  textile  fabrics  that  I have  yet  seen  is  that  used  by  Mr. 
B.  b.  Williams  in  his  nursery  at  Upper  Holloway,  for  whilst  effectually  pro- 
tecting the  most  delicate  foliage  from  the  sun,  it  presents  but  little  ob- 
struction to  the  light.  It  13  a strong  cotton  netting,  woven  in  squares,  but 
the  mesh  is  so  small  that  it  affords  an  efficient  screen  from  brilliant  sun- 
^ht.  The  material  wiU  evidently  be  found  of  special  value  for  fixed  blinds. 
Where  movable  or  fixed  blinds  of  some  textile  cannot  be  employed  because 
ot  the  expense,  a good  wash  may  be  used.  The  best  wash  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  and  I have  tried  a considerable  number  of  mixtures,  is  inferior 
to  blinds,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  washes  are  recommended  as  sub- 
stitutes.  The  mixtures  I use  are  prepared  by  myself,  and  have  been  found  so 
satistactory  that  I can  recommend  them  with  confidence.  A few  years  a»o  I 
tried  a preparation  for  applying  to  the  roofs  of  plant-houses  which  has  of 
late  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  answered  very  well  indeed  ; but  it  is 
too  costly  to  use  upon  any  but  the  smallest  of  structures.  Two  preparations 
are  used  m the  gardens  under  my  charge,  one  of  which  is  green  and  the 
other  a very  light  stone  colour.  Of  the  two  I prefer  the  latter,  but  the 
green  has  a pleasing  appearance,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  cool  and  stove 
erneri^.  The  green  shade  is  prepared  with  Brunswick  green  and  skim 
milk:,  ihere  are  two  shades  of  Brunswick  green,  and  to  obtain  the  desired 
tint  we  mix  them  together  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  light  shade  to 
halt  a^-pound  of  the  dark  shade.  To  the  mixture  is  added  sufficient  skim 
j*"”  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  The  milk  must  be 
added  gradually  as  the  stirring  proceeds,  as  when  a considerable  quantity  is 

i®  ®o“®  difficulty  in  mixing  it.  It 
should  be  applied  with  a medium-sized  painter’s  brush  that  has  been  but 
little  used,  and  when  the  glass  is  dry.  When  the  mixture  is  applied  thinly 
and  evenly  and  then  lightly  stippled  with  the  brush  it  has  a very  pleasing 
appearance.  A very  excellent  light  wash  is  prepared  with  newly-slaked 
fame,  whitening,  and  skim  milk.  The  whitening  and  lime  is  mixed  together 
in  equal  proportions,  and  enough  milk  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  green  mix- 
ture,  added  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  This  should  be  applied 
lightly  and  in  fine  weather,  to  give  it  time  to  become  dry  before  exposed  to 
rains.  Both  washes  should  of  course  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
ihe  lime  and  whitening  may  be  mixed  with  water,  but  the  mixture  will  not 
adhere  so  well  as  when  milk  is  used.  Both  washes  can  be  readily  removed 
in  the  autumn.  Practical  Cultivator. 

PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 

vu  examples  of  this  old  and  beautiful  plumbago  are  so  seldom  met 

specimen  I saw  the 

o Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  pleased  me  not 

a little.  It  was  not  only  remarkable  fonts  dimensions,  but  for  its  extreme 
vigour,  and  the  profusion  with  which  it  was  flowering.  It  is  in  a pot  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  stands  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  top  it  was  densely  clothed  with  foliage 
of  the  richest  green.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  densely  flowered,  because  as 
a matter  of  course  the  flowers  are  cut  and  sent  to  market,  but  the  plant 
bristled  all  over  with  flower  buds  ,-  and  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  trusses  in  varies  stages  of  development  I was  not  surprised 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Oubridge  that  he  had  been  cutting  from  it  freely 
since  February.  The  point  of  special  importance  in  the  management 
of  specimens  IS  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider  and 

Cuhridge  accomplishes  by  syringing  overhead  and 
eediHj,  the  roots.  The  specimen  is  in  fact  syringed  once  or  twice  a day, 
and  supph^  frequently  with  liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree  of 
t’ii  manure  used  by  Mr.  Oubridge  for  the  plumbago 

and  other  subjects  grown  by  him  is  prepared  by  steeping  cowdung  and 
sheep  s droppings  in  water.  The  manure  is  put  in  old  potato  bags,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  all  the  goodness  is 
obtained  from  the  manure  without  any  risk  of  the  liquid  becoming  too 
thick  for  use.  When  cowdung  is  mixed  with  water  the  sediment  forms  in 
a cake  on  the  surface,  and  pi  events  the  moisture  soaking  into  the  soil 
otherwise  than  at  the  slowest  of  rates.  Visitor. 

TULIPA  GESNEEIANA. 

am  aw-are  that  your  readers  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  • 
advised  to  plant  this  tulip,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  be  rccom- 
mended  too  often,  for  it  IS  undoubtedly  the  most  stately  and  brilliantly 
CO  oured  of  all  the  late-flowering  varieties.  I have  some  large  patches  in 
le  ront  of  a shrubbery  border,  which  are  very  attractive,  and  present  a 
striking  effect  some  distance  from  them.  Laura  L . 

. . . MOUTAN  PiEONIES. 

When  visiting  one  of  my  friends  the  other  day,  I was  particularly  struck 
with  an  example  of  the  Moutan  Paiony  he  had  in  his  garden.  It  had  a 
place  in  a quiet  nook  on  the  lawn,  and  it  was  a very  striking  object,  for  it 
was  furnished  with  no  less  than  twenty-three  fully  expanded  flowers.  These, 
m contrast  with  the  ample  leafage,  made  a lasting  impression  on  me.  On 
inquiry  I found  che  plant  had  been  in  its  present  position  about  nine  years, 
i he  soil  of  tne  garden  is  rich  and  deep  and  the  pseony  was  evidently  thriving 
most  satisfactorily.  The  fact  that  it  is  deciduous  renders  it  unsuitable  for 
planting  m very  prominent  positions,  but  I am  sure  if  there  are  any  of 
your  readers  who  do  not  grow  it  they  may  safely  be  advised  to  do  so.  as 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  J.  M. 
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LAEQE  T.  SMALL  GLADIOLI  COEMS. 

Experienced  cultivators  of  the  Gladiolus  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
medium-sized  conns  are  more  suitable  for  planting  than  those  of  large  size. 
But  it  may  be  of  service  to  point  out  this  fact,  for  many  growers  when 
purchasing  i)refer  the  larger  corms.  In  March  last  I planted  several  hun- 
dred bulbs  in  a long  border,  beginning  at  one  end  with  the  largest  roots. 
Many  of  them  were  very  large  and  to  all  appearance  sound,  but  not  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  them  have  grown.  The  smaller  corms  which  did  not 
exceed  in  size  an  ordinary  filbert  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent. 
What  is  of  most  importance,  the  small  ones  will,  according  to  past  experience, 
give  as  good  flower  spikes  as  the  larger  ones,  but  not  quite  so  early.  The 
overgrown  bulbs  are  certainly  not  to  be  desired.  Such  I know  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Messrs.  Kelway,  and  my  own  experience  in  dealing  with 
several  hundred  bulbs  every  year  supports  that  view  of  the  case. 

J,  C.  C. 

ONCIDIUM  TEEETIFOLIUM. 

Numerous  as  are  the  good  oncidiums  in  cultivation,  O.  teretifolium, 
which  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  E.H.S.  on  May  9 by  Mr.  Spyres,  is 
a decided  acquisition,  and  well  deserved  the  certificate  conferred  upon  it. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small,  but  they  are  produced  in  rather  large  and 
very  dense  spikes,  and  they  are  of  a rich  yellow  colour.  A well-bloomed 
specimen,  such  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spyres,  presents  a very  effective 
appearance,  and  the  species  may  be  added  to  collections  with  advantage.  G. 

HAEDY  AZALEAS, 

The  splendid  baskets  of  Azalea  pontica  narcissiflora  and  A.  pontica 
altaclarensis  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  and  Sons  this  season  have 
suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  writing  a note  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
cultivators  how  useful  the  hardy  azaleas  are  for  fiowering  under  glass. 
The  varieties  of  A.  mollis,  with  their  glorious  orange,  nankeen,  buff,  and 
pink  flowers,  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  April,  with  no  more  assistance  than 
that  afforded  by  a cold  pit  or  house.  When  in  flower  there  are  not  many 
plants  that  can  surpass  them  in  effectiveness,  especially  when  the  con- 
servatory is  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  exercise  of  taste  in  grouping 
them.  The  Ghent  azaleas,  to  which  the  two  varieties  above-mentioned 
belong,  have  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  most  brilliant  scarlet,  the  richest 
orange,  and  many  intermediate  shades,  and  several  varieties  are  delight- 
fully fragrant.  They  require  but  little  warmth  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
early.  No  preparation  is  required  by  either  section,  as  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary in  the  autumn  to  lift  from  the  beds  plants  that  are  well  set  with 
bloorn  buds,  and  after  potting  them  to  place  in  a cold  pit,  where  they  can 
remain  until  removed  to  the  forcing-pit.  Head  Gaedenee. 

EAELY  FLOWEEING  AZALEAS, 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  old  Azalea  obtusa  should  be  so  little 
grown,  for  although  the  flowers  are  of  small  size  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  kinds  which  usually  have  a place  in  the  greenhouse,  they  are  very 
attractive.  The  flowers  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  they  are  produced 
in  February  and  March  without  any  forcing,  and  with  the  aid  of  a little 
artificial  heat  they  can  be  had  at  Christmas.  It  would,  however,  appear 
that  some  of  the  raisers  of  azaleas  have  duly  noted  its  free  and  early 
flowering  characteristics,  and  employed  it  freely  as  a seed  bearing  or  pollen 
parent.  As  the  result  we  are  having  from  various  quarters  new  forms 
blooming  freely  and  early,  and  producing  medium-sized  flowers  of  nice 
shape.  Mr.  Todman,  of  Bushey  Down,  Tooting,  has,  for  example,  raised 
numerous  seedlings  from  this  and  other  early-flowering  species,  and  several 
of  them  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  January  and  February 
last.  They  were  all  of  much  merit,  and  will  be  much  appreciated  for 
winter  decorations,  but  the  plants  were  not  quite  large  enough  to  secure 
for  any  of  the  varieties  the  recognition  they  so  well  deserve.  Azalea  Miss 
Buist,  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  is  a valuable  acquisition  amongst 
the  early-flowering  kinds,  and  is  probably  related  to  the  above-mentioned 
species,  and  A.  Indica  alba.  The  growth  is  very  compact  and  short  jcinted, 
the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  waxy  in  texture,  and  of  the  purest  white, 
and  they  are  produced  most  profusely.  With  the  warmth  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  it  blooms  freely  at  Christmas.  Another  particularly  fine 
early  variety  is  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  which  has  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Amongst  those  selected  by  Mr.  Todman  is  a variety  with  semi-double 
flowers  of  a brilliant  red  colour ; this  is  known  as  Mr.  Corbett,  and  when 
exhibited  at  Eegent’s  Park  in  March  last  a certificate  was  conferred  upon  it. 

SCOLOPENDEIUM  VULGAEE  KELWAYI  DENSUM. 

The  scolopendrium  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  May  9,  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  under  the  name  given  above,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  varieties  of  S.  vulgare  yet  introduced  to  cultivation. 
It  appears  to  be  dwarf  in  growth,  and  the  fronds  are  so  finely  cut  and 
densely  crested  as  to  form  compact  globular  masses  of  the  most  delicious 
verdure.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  other  known  ferns.  The  plants,  although 
small,  were  exceedingly  attractive,  and  gave  a foretaste  of  the  beauty  of 
full-grown  specimens.  Seldom  is  a first-class  certificate  more  thoroughly 
deserved  than  was  awarded  to  this  form  of  the  Hart’s  Tongue.  G. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  ZONALS  FOE  BEDDING. 

As  the  bedding  out  is  now  in  full  swing,  I would  suggest  to  the  practicals 
that  the  following  zonal  pelargoniums  are  well  deserving  of  a trial.  I have 
grown  them  all  as  Ijedders  for  some  years  past,  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes  they  are  the  very  best  of  those  in  commerce  for  the  decoration  of  the 
flower  garden.  But  as  soils  exercise  a great  influence  upon  the  zonals  when 
planted  out,  1 have  thought  it  better  to  advise  those  cultivators  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  them  to  grow  a few  for  trial  purposes  before  they  plant  tliem 
out  largely.  'i’ho“pick  ” consists  of  the  following; — John  Gibbons,  Theocritus, 
Didon  and  Arago,  various  shades  of  orange  scarlet ; Havelock  and  Lord 
Gifford,  deep  scarlet;  Henry  .Tacoby,  Edward  Sutton,  and  Wellington,  deep 
cri  mson;Newland’s  Mary,  Mrs. Ffytche, and  Mrs. 'rurncr,brightpink ; Vanessa 
and  Salmon  Vesuvius,  salmon;  White  Clipper  anil  Snowdon,  white.  I have 
a.i  ranged  tliem  as  near  as  ])ossible  in  the  order  of  merit  in  the  respective 
colours,  but  all  are  good  and  have  the  merit  of  distinctness.  With  such 
superb  varieties  as  these  at  command,  and  obtainable  at  a price  which 
Iilaees  them  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  amateur,  1 cannot  under- 
stand why  Vesuvius  is  a.l most  the  only  scarlet  zonal  grown  in  gardens  in 
which  the  summer  hedilers  are  |>ut  out  in  tens  of  thousands. 

IIhAO  tiAUOENEK. 
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BATH  FLOEAL  FETE,  Mat  10. 

Bath,  with  its  parks  and  gardens,  hospitals  and  hotels,  colleges  and 
schools,  churches  and  chapels,  public  buildings  and  institutions,  baths  and 
fountains,  streets  and  squares,  terraces  and  crescents,  qualifies  to  rank  as 
the  “ Queen  of  English  cities.”  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  hills,  studded  with 
mansions  on  every  available  part,  with  splendid  views  on  all  sides,  its 
situation  is  rendered  most  beautiful ; and  the  pure  soft  air  and  the  health- 
giving qualities  of  its  mineral  waters  are  sufficient  to  attract  the  tourist, 
cheer  the  invalid,  and  give  repose  to  the  overworked  man  of  business. 
The  amphitheatre  of  hills  encircling  the  city  present  at  all  times  the  most 
varied  outlines,  and  endless  phases  of  light,  shade,  and  colour.  In  one 
part  bold  eminences  impend  over  low  lying  fields  and  gardens,  while 
elsewhere  a green  and  gradual  ascent  presents  a widening  prospect.  The 
traveller  from  Oxford  or  London  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  panorama  when  first  he  emerges  from  the  darkness 
of  the  Box  tunnel  (which  is  two  miles  long),  and  gazes  on  the  scene  spread 
out  before  him — broad  fields,  stately  crescents  rising  tier  above  tier, 
handsome  villas  climbing  the  steep  hill-sides,  nestling  amid  groves  of  beech 
that  flourish  on  the  freestone  soil — in  every  direction  a blending  of  town 
and  country.  Did  the  traveller  choose  to  alight  at  Bathampton  and  take 
his  time,  he  could  climb  the  steep  cliffs  at  his  left,  and  obtain  magnificent 
panoramic  views  from  Hampton  Eocks,  Sham  Castle,  Widecomb  Hill,  or 
Beechen  Cliff ; and  having  passed  through  the  city  on  to  the  other  side, 
still  further  and  more  comprehensive  views  might  be  had  on  Solisby  Hill, 
or  Landsdown,  whose  verdant  yet  very  steep  slopes  are  clothed  by 
some  of  the  finest  parades,  crescents,  and  terraces  in  England.  Once  on 
the  top  of  Landsdown  and  the  outlook  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 

But  we  are  still  south  of  the  Abbey  Church,  our  business  confining  our 
attention  to  the  splendid  horticultural  display  held  in  the  Sydney  Gardens. 
These  gardens  are  leased  to  the  Hanoverian  Band  Committee,  whose 
zealous  and  praiseworthy  exertions  are  regarded  with  much  admiration  by 
the  eitzens  of  Bath,  who  second  their  efforts  by  liberal  subscriptions. 
Each  year  two  fetes  are  arranged,  one  in  May  and  one  in  September,  the 
latter  being  supplemented  by  a poultry  exhibition,  and,  taken  as  a whole, 
the  arrangements  of  both  are  perfection.  Up  to  the  present  time,  extending 
over  a quarter  of  a century,  the  committee  have  enjoyed  a successful  career. 
On  the  above  date,  favoured  by  genial  weather,  a most  successful  exhibition 
was  held,  and  thousands  of  visitors  crowded  the  tents  and  gardens,  which 
were  formerly  considered  to  contain  sixteen  acres.  In  the  largest  tent, 
250  ft.  by  40  ft.,  were  arranged  with  artistic  effect  the 

Stove  and  Geeenhouse  Plants. — In  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
Queen’s-road,  Cheltenham,  staged  a remarkably  noble  group,  every  specimen 
massive,  fresh  and  well  flowered;  it  consisted  of  Azalea  Le  Conquerant, 
A.  elegantissima,  A.  Due  de  Nassau,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica 
Cavendishii,  E.  magnifica,  E.  depressa,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  A.  Scherzerianum  Wardi,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  Franciscea  eximea.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  J.  F.  Greswolde  Williams,  Esq.,  for  superbly-grown  examples  of  Erica 
Cavendishii,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  E.  v.  coccinea  minor,  E.  v.  magnifica 
superba,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Franciscea  calycina  major,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  A.  Scherzerianum  Wardi,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Azalea  Criterion. 
The  third  place  was  occupied  by  J.  C.  Hurle,  Esq.,  who  had  clean  but 
smaller  specimens  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Hedaroma  tulipifera. 
Erica  Cavendishi,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Azalea  Gledstanesi,  A.  Oxonian, 
A.  Prince  of  Orange,  Hedaroma  Hookeri,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Ixora 
Fraseri,  I.  floribunda  nana,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Aphelexis 
macrantha  purpurea.  For  nine  plants  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C, 
Gardiner,  Mr.  F.  J'  Mould,  and  Colonel  Landon  for  well-flowered  collections. 
In  the  class  for  six,  E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mould),  College 
Eoad,  Landsdown,  Bath,  presented  very  handsome  examples  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  grandiflora.  Polygala 
oppositifolia,  Hedaroma  Hookeri,  and  Ehododendron  Veitchi  l£Bvigatum; 
Mrs.  West,  second. 

Azaleas. — These  are  always  a great  feature  at  the  Spring  shows  at 
Bath,  classes  being  provided  for  twelve,  nine,  six,  four,  and  one,  and  for 
twelve  of  the  newest  varieties  ; but  the  keenest  competition  is  generally  in 
the  long  numbers.  For  twelve,  J.  C.  Hurle,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Biggs),  presented  a dozen  examples  which  for  uniformity  of  size,  shape,  and 
neat  training  it  were  hard  to  equal ; every  plant  a clean  pyramid,  densely 
flowered  and  very  fresh;  the  varieties  were:  Criterion,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Gem,  Madame  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Duchesse  Adelaide  do  Nassau, 
Optima  superba.  Model,  Stella,  SirC.  Napier,  Flag  of  Truce,  Fascination, 
and  Due  de  Nassau.  The  second  card  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher  for  a dozen 
bulky  pyramids  clothed  with  superb  bloom  and  foliage,  and  containing  the 
following  varieties  : Eeine  du  Pays  Bas,  Vivid,  Due  de  Nassau,  La  Paix, 
Grandis,  Charmer,  Beauty  of  Surrey,  Appolon,  Triumphant,  Stella,  Cede 
Nulli,  and  Hercules,  the  majority  of  the  specimens  ranging  from  five  to 
six  feet  through.  For  nine  specimens,  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
creditable  examples  of  Iveryana,  Stanleyana,  Eoi  de  Holland,  Souv.  do 
Prince  Albert,  The  Bride,  Charmer,  Model,  and  Stella ; these  were  fine 
robust  pyramids,  and  well  bloomed.  The  second  card  went  to  Mr.  J.  C, 
Drummond.  In  the  classs  for  six  and  four,  tho  specimens  were  but  third 
rate;  but  for  a single  specimen  several  good  examples  were  staged,  C. 
Gardiner,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Long)  was  awarded  premier  honours  for 
Criterion’;  tho  second  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  with  a fine 
plant  of  Magniiica.  For  twolvo]newcst  varieties,  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  took 
the  chief  .award  for  Neptune,  Mrs.  'I'urner,  Sigismund  Euckor,  President 
Ohollinck  do  Walle,  Daphne,  .Tohn  Gould  Veitch,  Mons.  Joseph  Lefebvrc, 
Empress  of  India,  Marquis  do  Iia  Puente,  Jean  Nuytens  Verschaffelt,  and 
Souv.  do  Louis  Van  Jlouttc.  Tho  second  card  fell  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Drum- 
mond for  Antigone,  Souv.  do  Louis  Van  Iloutto,  Empress  of  India, 
Comtesse  do  Korchovo,  1/Ouiso  Pynaert.,  Madame  Louis  Van  lloutte. 
General  Steynhain,  Marie  Vervaene,  .lean  Vervaene,  Kembriuult,  and 
Mdmo.  Engeniede  Kerehove. 

Fine  Foi.iaue  I’i.ani'H  occupied  a large'  amount,  of  staging.  In  the 
class  for  fifteen  specimens,  Mr.  .1.  Cyplier  Ii'd  wi*h  a fine  groiq),  including 
ICentia  Fosleriaua,  Gconoma,  piimila,  'I'lirinax  eh'gaiis,  I/atiinia  rubra, 
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Thriniix  barbiulcnao,  Conlylino  iiiilivisii,  Cyp.w  rovolulii,  Yuotia  aloifolia  : 
varii‘p;ita,  ivi'ntia  Cantorbiiryana,  Croton  fasciatiia,  C.  inajosticuH,  Gooiioina 
j;rauili“,  I’honnium  Voitobi  variof»ata,  Cycas  Normaiil)iiryana,  and  Dasylirion 
acrolrichnui.  Tho  second  prizo  was  awarded  to  .1.  1’.  Oreswoldo  Williaiiia, 
Ksi).  (ii;ardencr,  Mr.  E.  Tndj'cy),  lor  ji;tand  ex  iinples  of  Cordyline  indivisa, 
Croton  Queen  V'ictoriii,  C.  llanbnryana,  C.  Morti,  Pandanns  Voitchi,  Cycas 
Norinanburyaua,  Ooononia  princeps,  Cyeas  rovoluta,  'J’hrinax  (dpffans, 
Thriuax  ele;'i''>iti8sima,  Kontia  Australis,  Cyeas  circinalia,  Cocos  Weddol- 
liana,  ami  Pritchardia  pacilica.  The  tliird  prize  collection  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drmmuond,  and  containoil  neat  thoufjh  smallish  specimens  of 
Tillandsia  zebrina,  Thcophrasta  imporialis,  Draemun  Voitchi,  J).  incliviaia 
Australis,  .\gavc  Americana,  Hibiscus  Coopori,  Alocasia  uietallica,  Ananasaa 
sativa  variegata,  Croton  pictnmi,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Pandanns  Veitchi, 
Araucaria  excelsa,  and  Croton  Weismanni.  For  nine  j>lants  the  honours 
wore  divided  between  W.  il.  Long,  Es(p,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
I'ewscy,  Wilts.  I 

SiNGi.E  Spkcimkns. — Tho  competition  in  these  classes  was  keen ; for  | 
ornamental,  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  presented  a noble  Cocos  We’ddel-  i 
liana;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  second,  with  Latania  borbonica;  for  stove,  premier 
honours  went  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  for  Anthurium  Andreanum  ; tho 
second  place  being  filled  by  a larger  plant  of  Anthurium  Williamsi,  staged 
by  Major  AV.  Clarke;  for  greenhouse,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  secured  the  card 
with  a finely-bloomed  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  tho  second  prize 
being  awarded  to  J.  C.  Ilurle,  Esq.,  for  a dense  bush  of  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
fera  ; for  a heath,  the  last-named  exhibitor  carried  off  the  palm  for  a 
sturdy  .specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishii ; E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  second  for  a 
bright-coloured  plant  of  Erica  aristata  superba;  while  for  a new  or  rare 
plant,  Mr.  J . Cypher,  led  with  a quarter  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum  Hendersonii,  the  second  c.ard  going  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq., 
for  Anthurium  Adreanum.  In  this  class  we  noticed  plants  of  the  followino- 
species,  Aphelandra  Fascinator,  Croton  Prince  of  W^ales,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  Kelwayi  densum  (a  parsley-like  fern  of  very  dwarf  habit,  which 
secured  the  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  a first-class 
certificate). 

Cape  Heaths  made  a fine  display.  For  six,  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  E5q„  took 
the  cird  for  dense  bushes  of  Erica  Eximia,  E.  Hartnelli  virens,  E.  tricolor 
Wilsoni,  E.  magnifica  ventricosa,  E.  mutablis,  and  E.  Cavendishii ; Mr.  J. 
Cyphei-,  second,  with  E.  Ventricosa  minor,  E.  depressa,  E.  affinis,  E.  Vicl 
toria,  E.  aristata  obbata,  andE.  Ventricosa  grandiflora;  C.  Gardiner,  Esq., 
third,  with  E.  Cavendishii,  E.  Ventricosa  magnifica,  E.  perspicua,  E.  jasmini- 
flora  alba,  E.  eximia,  and  E.  venosa  superba.  For  three  plants  E.  E. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  led  with  three-quarter  specimens  of  E.  Cavendishi,  E. 
depiessa  multiflora,  and  E.  Ventricosa  tricolor  rubra;  the  second  place 
being  taken  by  a neat  group  from  Colonel  Landon  of  the  following  : E.  Inter- 
media, E.  picturata,  and  E.  floiida. 


Pelargoniums.  Pour  classes  were  devoted  to  these  shoivy,  early 
summer  favourites,  and  the  collections  were  characterized  by  specimens  of 
high  cultivation.  For  nine,  Mr.  J . Cypher  filled  the  post  of  honour  with 
very  large  convex-trained  specimens,  full  of  flower,  leafy,  and  quite  fresh 
of  the  following  well-known  varieties,  viz.:  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Mad. 
Thibaut,  Kingston  Beauty,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Duchess  de  Morny,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Miss  Bradshaw,  Harlequin,  and  Edward  Perkins;  Mr. 
AV.  Geo.  Garraway,  Bath,  second  with  Mrs.  Ashby,  Mrs.  J.  Hayes,  Black 
Prince,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Delicata,  Earl 
Beaconsfield,  Napoleon,  and  Kingston  Beauty.  For  six,  E.  E.  Bryant, 
Esq.,  who  put  up  Mad.  Place,  Prince  Arthur,  Digby  Grand,  William 
Bull,  Peacock,  and  Glorie  de  Belleville ; Gen.  Doherty  second,  with  Kincy 
Arthur,  Glorie  de  Belleville,  Florence  Nightingale,  Mad.  Place,  and  Mad. 
de  Lemoinier;  Mr.  J.  Matlock,  Headington,  Oxon,  third,  with  Marie 
Lemoine,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
bu^h.  Digby  Grand,  and  Belle  Blanche.  For  six  spotted  or  fringed, 
E.  E.  Bryant  presented  the  best  group,  including  IJna,  Eclipse,  Rose  Celestial, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Conspicua,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  J.  C.  Hurle, 
Esq  , second,  witli  Alladin,  Chameleon,  Glorie  de  Belleville,  Conspicua, 
Vestris,  and  Beadsman  ; Gen.  Doherty  third,  with  Rose  Celestial,  Dr.  Andre, 
Lilacina,  and  Ariel.  Only  one  group  of  fancies  was  staged, 
a,nd  .hat  was  very  choice,  a flrst  being  awarded  to  J.  C.  Hurle,  Esq.,  for 
Godfrey  Turner,  Ellen  Beck,  Madame  Sontag,  DeUcatum,  Sweet  Lucy,  and 
the  ohah. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  hardly  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  at 
the  Bath  May  Show  in  previous  years ; nevertheless  there  was  a flne 
display,  the  dwarfest  grown  and  richest  coloured  groups  were  staged  by  S. 
Butler,  Esq.,  and  Lewis  Pry,  Esq.,  M.P.  nr 

Exotic  Eeens  and  Selaginellas  were  very  flne,  several  groups  being 
staged.  For  fifteen,  the  first  card  went  to  A.  P.  Stancombe,  Esq.,  Mr.  J. 
D ,^^'ummond  third  ; for  nine  specimens.  Major  W. 

P.  (hark  first,  and  Colonel  Sandon  second,  with  well-known  varieties 

Collections  OP  Bouquets.— In  this  department  Lewis  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P., 
E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Mrs.  R.  T.  King,  and  W.  C.  Drummond,  took  the 
cai-us  in  the  order  of  iheir  names  for  twenty-four  bunches,  in  which  the 
CDOicest  or  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  were  arranged. 

» E^®®one,  or  Basket,  were  limited  to  half-a-dozen 
exhibits,  Mr  Mark  Hookms  taking  the  premier  honours  for  a most  elegant 

a'  close  second,  and  R.  V.  Leach  third, 
mi.  il.  Hookms  also  secured  the  premier  award  for  a bouquet  for  the  hand  • 
combe'third  beauties,  Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  second,  and  Miss  A.  P.  Stan- 


OSES,  of  which  several  fine  boxes  were  staged,  proved  the  centre  of 
attraction  the  day  through,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  occupying 
tbe  post  of  honour  for  eighteen  blooms,  of  which  there  were  some  grand 
specimens  of  Souv.  d un  Ami,  Marechal  Niel,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mao-na 
Charta,  Devoniensis,  Mane  Van  Houtte,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Bougere, 
and  Mane  Baumann  ; the  second  card  going  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  Bath  for 
Castellane,  Comte  de  Paris,  David  Pradel,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
w Motte  Sanguine,  Dube  of  Connaught, 

Marechal  Niel,  Mad.  AVelch,  Mad.  de  St.  Joseph,  Mad.  Knorr.  and  Ma”  na 

rhnrlo  ’ T 7°°^  named  above,  may  be  mentioned 

Duchessede  Valombrosa,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Beauty  of  Stapleford  (good),  Jean  Sisley,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs. 
osanquet,  ViMor  Verdier,  La  France,  Princess  Charlotte,  Michael 
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con.petition  lay  principally  between  Mr.  II.  Hooper,  who  seored  first  for  six 
uhps  and  twenty-four  pansies;  A.  T.  H ill,  who  carries  off  the  first  ctrd 
lor  twelve  pansies,  and  second  for  six  tulips;  \V.  G.  Mrddick 
came  in  third  for  tulips  and  second  for  twelve  pansies,  beside  a first- 
chiRs  cultural  certificate  for  collections  of  tulips  and  pansies;  Mr.  II. 
Catley  took  tho  second  prize  for  twenty-four  pansies.  Of  the  varieties  of 
tuiip.s  and  pansies  we  shall  have  a word  to  say  on  some  other  day. 

I'yRBTHKUMs.— Single  and  double  varieties  were  splendidly  put  up  by 

Messrs  Kelway  ami  Son,  Langport,  who  presented  no  less  than  half  a- 
dozen  blooms  each  in  forty  double  varieties,  and  three  each  in  fifteen  single 
forms.  Of  these  we  shall  hope  to  make  a future  note ; a first-class  certifi- 
cate of  merit  was  awarded. 

Miscellaneous.— Mr.  H.  Hooper  staged,  not  for  competition,  stands  of 
his  splendid  strain  of  pansies;  a number  of  auriculas  represen' ing  the 
several  divisions  of  seifs,  alpines,  and  edged  flowers  ; varieties  of  dwarf 
perpetual-flowering  carnations  ; stands  of  carnations  andpicotees-  blooms 
of  seedling  carnations  “Duke  of  Beaufort”  and  “Nora;”  blooun  of  bedding 
viola  “Forerunner,”  intense  velvety  blue;  and.pansy  “New  Colour,”  t 
grand  circular  flower  of  rich  red  bronzy  chestnut  hue,  with  large  dark 
blotch.  Mr.  A.  Walters,  Kensington  Nursery,  Bath,  staged  a choice  collec- 
tion of  anemones  and  ranunculuses;  and,  last,  though  not  least,  tho 
box  of  geranium  triple  trusses  in  twenty-four  varieties  staged  by  Mr.  E, 
1 aylor,  56,  Bathwick-fields,  Bath,  in  the  following  varieties,  viz.  ; Lizzie 
Brooks,  Laura  Strachan,F.  Hughes,  Aida,  Lucy  Bosworth,  Samuel  Plimsoll, 
Lawrence  Heywood,  Mrs.  Musters,  Miss  Hamilton,  Gustave  Morleti 
Mr.  Edmonds,  Jealousy,  Mrs.  Findlay,  Evening  Star,  Jules  Grevy,  Mr. 
F.  Barron,  David  Thompson,  Sophie  Birkin,  Burns,  Mrs.  Wright,  Remus, 
Henry  Jacoby,  and  Gnome.  Certificates  were  granted  to  several  of  tho 
exhibitors  in  this  class. 


Fruits  formed  a more  than  usually  limited  display.  A small  pine, 
from  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P. ; very  handsome  dish  of  Oscar  strawberries, 
half-a-dozen  pots  of  the  same  variety  well  laden  with  handsome  fruits, 
S.  Butler,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  Burridge),  taking  first  prizes  in  both  classes  ; 
three  boxes  of  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  R.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  taking  the  card 
for  small  but  well-finished  bunches  ; S.  Butler,  Esq.,  first  for  half-a-dozen 
very  heavy,  firm,  well-coloured  fruits  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  pears  (of 
which  variety  there  were  several  dishes).  The  dishes  of  applies  were  very 
numerous,  Mr.  F.  J.  Walker  being  placed  first  for  a fine  dish  of  Court  of 
Wick,  the  second  card  going  to  W.  G.  Garraway,  for  Blenheim  orange ; 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Hall  for  a very  fine  dish  of  Mela 
Carla;  the  other  varieties  were  Orange  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Goose- 
berry Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Wellington,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden 
Russett,  Easter  Pippin,  and  Red  Hollandsbury. 

Vegetables. — This  division  was  well  represented  by  collections  and 
classes  for  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  beans,  peas,  asparagus,  and  potatoes. 
Of  potatoes  we  noticed  good  samples  of  Mona’s  Pride,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Shinar,  Jefferson’s  Kidney,  and  Early  Ham- 
mersmith. Of  the  cucumbers,  which  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  the 
Telegraph  form  predominated,  while  of  peas  Alpha,  William  the  First, 
Sutton’s  Ringleader,  American  Wonder,  and  Sutton’s  Earliest,  were  the 
principal  varieties,  and  the  pods  of  all  were  fairly  well  filled. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  Bath  Floral  Fete,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  officials  to 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— FIRST  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

May  17. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  held  the  first  of  its  summer  exhibitions  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  having  regard  to  tbe  number  and  great  excellency 
of  the  various  collections,  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  and  the  large 
attendance  of  visitors,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a great  and  unqualified 
success.  As  is  customary  at  the  early  summer  shows,  stove  and  green- 
house plants  formed  the  strongest  feature,  and,  as  affording  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  it 
may  be  nientioned  that  all  the  leading  cultivators  took  an  active  part  in  the 
competition.  Orchids  were  admirably  represented; Azaleas  were  numerous 
and  good,  and  pot-roses  were  staged  in  splendid  condition.  Very 
attractive  also  were  the  collections  of  clematis,  which  afforded  further 
proof  of  the  great  value  of  those  subjects  for  exhibition  purposes  when 
skilfully  handled.  Pelargoniums  were,  regarded  as  a whole,  below  the 
average  of  the  “Park”  shows,  although  two  or  three  very  good  collections 
were  staged.  Novelties  were  not  wanting,  and  several  very  beautiful 
miscellaneous  collections  were  staged. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  in  point  of  numbers 
and  quality  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  formed  a most  important  part  of 
the  exhibition.  The  competition  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  ten  was  very 
severe,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  who  had  large  and 
superbly-flowered  specimens  of  Erica  ^ventricosa  coecinea  minor,  E. 
Cavendeshi,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
varieties  of  ventricosa ; Azalea  Criterion,  A.  magnifica,  an  excellent  white 
variety  for  specimens,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana, 
Pimelia  decussata,  Francisea  confertiflora,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 
Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park, 
Rugeley  was  a close  second  with  a group  in  which  were  medium-sized  but 
exceedingly  well-flowered  specimens  of  Erica  odora,  E.  Cavendishi,  Hedar- 
oma tulipifera,  Aphelexis  macrantha  roseum,  and  Acrophyllum  venosum. 
Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  third. 
In  the  class  for  six,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs, 
Mr.  Chapman  was  first  and  Mr.  Tudgey  second.  The  first  prize  group 
comprised  well-grown  and  beautifully-flowered  specimens  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Ixora  Di.xiana,  I.  Williamsi,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea. 
Azalea  Iveryana,  and  Erica  Cavendishi.  Mr.  Tudgey  had  Anthurium 
Andreanum  bearing  four  fine  spathis,  A.  Scherzerianum  Wardi,  a superb 
form  with  immense  spathes,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana.,  and  Erica  ventricosa 
magnifica.  Mr.  J.  Childs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell, 
third,  with  an  excellent  collection,  in  which  Azalea  Iveryana  and  Bougain- 
villea glabra  were  particularly  good. 

The  leading  exhibitorin  the  trade  classes  was  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
who  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  with  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of 
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Erica  cloprossa,  E.  ventricosa  magniEca,  E.  Cavendishi,  Azalea  magnifica, 
and  Jackson’s  Grand  Crimson,  A.  Holfordiana,  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Antluiriuui  Scliorzerianum  Wardi,  Aphelexis  inacranth a purpurea,  Cleroden- 
dron  lialfouriana,  Stephanotis  floriljiinda,  anil  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Messrs. 
J.ackson  and  Son,  King.ston-on-Thainos,  second,  with  a splendid  collection, 
in  which  i’iiuelia  inirabilis,  Erica  aflinis,  Ithododendron  Oalhousianum, 
Epacris  Eclip.so,  and  Clerodendron  Half  lurianum  were  the  most  noteworthy 
specimens.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Streatham,  wore 
third.  Eor  six  the  exhibitors  last  mentioned  occupied  the  first  place  with 
splendid  examples  of  Azalea  Souv.  de  Prince  Albert,  Statice  profusa,  Ixora, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  lledaroma  tulipifera;  Mr.  Cypher  second. 

Azaleas  were  numerous  and  good,  and  produced  a splendid  display  of 
colour.  For  six,  open  to  amateurs,  Mr.  .1.  Childs  was  first  with  Model, 
Koine  des  Pays  Bas,  iveryana.  Criterion,  Concinnum,  and  Duchesse  A.  do 
Nassau.  Mi.  George  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Goldsmid,  St.  John’s 
Lodge,  Regent’s  Park,  second  with  well-flowered  specimens  of  Charles 
Encke,  Stanleyana,  Magnifica,  Extranei,  and  Punctata.  For  six  azaleas, 
in  ten-inch  pots,  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq,  Sydenham, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Child  second. 

In  the  great  open  class  for  twelve  azaleas,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
and  Mr.  Rutty  were  first  and  second  respectively  with  collections  of  great 
excellence.  Mr.  Turner  had  medium-sized  and  densely-flowered  specimens 
of  Due  de  Nassau,  Mdlle.  Marie  Henriette,  Duchesse  A.  de  Nassau,  Fer- 
dinand Kegeljan,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Etendard  de  Flandres,  Roi  Leopold, 
Stella,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  and  Mons.  Cuvellier,  all  of  which  are  of 
a high  order  of  merit  in  their  several  lines  of  colour.  In  Mr.  Ratty’s  col- 
lection were  Homer,  Due  de  Brabant,  Charmer,  Reine  des  Pays  Bus, 
Crottiana,  Roi  d’  Holland,  and  other  good  varieties. 

Roses  in  Pots  were  splendidly  shown  in  the  competitive  classes  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner;  and  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  In  the  class 
for  nine  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who 
staged  gigantic  specimens  superbly  flowered  and  finished  of  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Anna 
Alexieff,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Charles  Lawson  (not  less  than  eight  feet 
through).  Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Madame  Victor 
Verdier.  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  staged  a neat  group  of  rather  small 
bushes  and  was  awarded  the  third  prize.  The  competition  was  very  close 
in  the  class  for  twenty,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner 
for  neat  examples  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  splendidly  developed  flowers 
each.  The  varieties  were  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Therese  Levet,  General 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
Edouard  Morren,  Charles  Darwin,  Souv.  d’  un  Ami,  La  France,  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Madame  Lambard.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
second  with  examples  of  a similar  size  to  those  staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
well  flowered.  The  leading  varieties  were  Madame  Margottin,  Leon 
Renault,  La  France,  Princess  Beatrice,  Madame  Elise  Taisson,  Innocenta 
Pirola,  Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Ladame  Lachame, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Egeria.  In  the  class  for  six  open  to  amateurs, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge, 
was  first  with  fresh  and  nicely  flowered  examples. 

Orchids  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  as  usual  received  their 
full  share  of  attentioil  from  the  visitors.  At  the  head  of  the  trade  exhi- 
bitors was  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  who  was  first  for  twelve 
with  Oncidium  ampliatum,  O.  concolor,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  M. 
Veitchiana,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  O.  Alexandrae,  Cypripedium 
niveum,  Dendrobium  Paxtoni , D.  nobile,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and 
Cypripedium  barbatum ; Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  were  a close  second 
with  a good  collection,  in  which  Saccolabium  guttatum,  S.  ampullaceu  m, 
and  Vanda  suavis  were  remarkably  fine.  The  finest  collection  of  orchids  in 
the  exhibition  was  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Coningsby,  gardener  to  D.  C. 
Dorman,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Sydenham,  who  was  first  in  the  amateurs’  class 
for  twelve.  The  collection  consisted  ©f  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrtc,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  Skinneri 
albi),  Odontoglossum  Halli  leucoglossum,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  which 
was  the  most  important  specimen  in  the  collection,  for  it  was  quite  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  perfectly  solid  with  bloom,  hardly  a leaf  being 
visible;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall. 
Ilford,  second  with  a splendid  lot ; and  Mr.  A.  G.  Catt,  gardener  to  W. 
Cobb,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  third. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  Eann,  who  was  first 
for  six  with  immense  and  splendidly-coloured  specimens  of  Croton  inter- 
ruptum,  and  C.  Hendersoni,  and  well-developed  examples  of  Gleichenia 
Mendeli,  Cycas  revoluta,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Areca  sapida  ; Mr.  Tudgoy 
second  ; Mr.  G.  Wheeler  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  trade 
growers  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Mr.  .Tames,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Exotic  Ferns  were  staged  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Butler, 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  Mr.  Golder,  Hampstead,  staged  six  splendidly-grown 
specimens  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  was  awarded  a large  bronze  medal. 

Gloxinias  were  shown  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Ratty,  and 
Mr.  Grilfiu  in  the  class  for  twenty-four. 

Pelaroonidm.s  were  on  the  whole  much  below  the  mark.  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  first  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Stamford  Hill, 
seond;  and  in  the  trade  class,  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  were  first 
and  second  respectively.  The  varieties  consisted  chiefly  of  the  robust 
growing  market  kinds. 

Clematis  were  grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
who  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal,  and  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  ami 
Co.,  Worcester,  who  were  awarded  the  large  silver  medal.  The  two  firms 
exhibited  about  twenty  specimens  each,  all  of  which  were  of  grand  propor- 
tions and  Biflcndidly  flowered.  The  chief  varieties  in  Messrs.  Jackman’s 
collection  wore  Alba  Magna,  Robert  Banbury,  Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  Madame 
Van  Boutte,  Buie  Gem,  Purpurea  elegans.  Excelsior,  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
Lucie  Iiomoino,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  fine  varieties.  Particularly 
good  in  Messrs.  Smith’s  collection  were  Lawsoniana,  I,ucio  Lemoinc,  Mons. 
Lefebvr#,  Gloiredo  St.  Jiilien,  Verschaffslti,  and  I’rincess  Beatrice. 

M iHciiLi.ANKons  CoNTRiiiUTioNH.— Messrs.  J.  Voitch  and  Sons  were 
awarded  the  large  silver  medal  for  a boaufiful  group  of  Jajmncso  maples 


and  cut  flowers  of  hardy  azaleas  and  rhododendrons.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son  were  awarded  the  large  silver  medal  for  a collection  of  pot  and  cut 
roses,  and  medals  of  like  value  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co., 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants.  A bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sen  for  a splendid  display  of 
pyrethrums  and  pieonies ; to  Mr.  Rumsey  for  cut  roses  ; to  Mr.  Booper  for 
pansies,  and  to  Messrs.  C.irter  and  Co.  for  a collection  of  hardy  plants. 

New  Plants  and  Flowers. — Botanical  certificates  were  granted  as  under: 
To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Croton  liaron  Schroder,  a striking  variety,  the 
loaves  long,  slightly  lobed,  and  of  a rich  green  colour,  with  yellow  centre; 
Phalanguium  elegantiesima,  a distinct  plant  of  yucca-like  aspect,  the  leaves 
marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  yellow;  Agapanthus  umhellatv.s  aureus,  a 
distinct  variety  with  golden  margined  leaves  ; Kentia  costata,  a charming 
addition  to  this  valuable  gromp  of  palms;  Adiantum  dolabraforme,  a dwarf 
slender-growing  species  with  elegant  pinnate  fronds  ; Pescaiorea  Klabo- 
chorum,  a handsome  orchid  with  creamy  white  flowers,  marked  at  the  tips 
of  the  petals  with  purple.  To  Mons.  Vavaert,  Ghent,  for  Pescatorea  Lehmanni, 
a beautiful  species  recently  described  in  these  pages.  To  C.  Dorman,  Esq., 
Sydenham,  for  Trichopilia  Backhousiana,  a white-flowered  species  of  great 
beauty.  To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  for  Scolopendrium  vulgare  Kelwayi 
densum,  a very  beautiful  variety  of  dwarf  growth.  To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  for  Acer  polymorphum  decompasitum,  A.  p.  linearilobum,  A.  p. 
ribesifolium,  A.  cratiBgifolium,  A.  japonicum  aureum  Veitchi,  all  of  which 
are  extremely  elegant  in  growth,  and  most  valuable  acquisitions,  and 
for  Pratia  angulata ; and  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  Corylus  aureus,  a hand- 
some nut  with  bright  yellow  lea  ves. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  Balchin  for  his  new  Double 
White  Mignonette  ; to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  for  Caladium  albo-luteum,  a 
distinct  variety  with  yellowish  leafage ; C.  Ibis  Rose,  a beautiful  variety, 
the  leaves  pink,  veined  with  red  ; Begonia  W.  Bealby,  B.  Arthur  G.  Soames, 
andR.  Marquis  of  Bute ; to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  for  Rose  Queen  of  Queens, 
a grand  hybrid  perpetual,  the  flowers  of  full  size,  globular  in  form,  and  of  a 
bright  pink  colour ; to  Mr.  Rapley  for  Calceolaria  Cloth  of  Gold,  a herbaceous 
variety,  with  immense  flowers  of  a bright  canary  yellow  colour ; and  to  Mr. 
Hooper  for  pansies.  General  Garfield,  a striking  variety  of  a rich  blue-purple 
colour,  and  Eclipse,  a handsome  fancy  variety,  the  colour  rich  bronze-red, 
with  black  blotch  on  the  lower  and  side  petals  and  golden  centre. 


THE  POTATO  CEOP. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  usually  more  or  less  excitement 
amongst  potato  growers,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  a very  critical 
time  with  the  crop,  a moderate  frost  being  sufficient  to  do  much  mischief 
to  the  rising  shaws.  So  far  the  potatoes  have  escaped,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  any  frosts  within  the  next  few  days  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of 
the  crop  receiving  any  check  at  this  stage  of  the  growth.  I am  very  glad 
to  say  that  the  potatoes  which  I planted  first  are  coming  away  vigorously, 
for  there  has  been  no  frost  to  nip  the  tops,  and  the  terrible  gale  of  April 
27  did  not  injure  them.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  for  fruit  trees 
andshrubs  growing  along  side  the  potatoes  had  on  the  exposed  side  their 
leaves  much  blackened.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  as  your 
readers  are  aware,  that  the  rain  which  fell  during  the  gale  was  heavily 
charged  with  salt,  but  had  it  been  so  or  had  there  been  a frost  the  potatoes 
also  would  have  suffered.  The  injury  to  the  tender  leaves  was  caused 
simply  by  their  violently  flapping  against  each  other.  Peas  fully  exposed 
to  the  blast  were  not  injured,  probably  owing  to  their  being  short  or  small 
leaved.  The  potatoes  which  are  the  most  forward  and  looking  best  are 
Matchless,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,,Fiftyfold,  Cosmopo- 
litan, English  Rose,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Fillbasket,  Beckenham  Beauty, 
King  of  Potatoes,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Purple  King,  Mr.  Bresee,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Bliss  No.  13,  International  Kidney,  American  Purple,  Bountiful 
and  White  Emperor.  Blanchard  is  vigorous,  but  as  in  former  years,  the 
haulm  of  several  roots  of  this  variety  has  turned  rusty,  the  fibres  at  the 
roots  being  quite  brown  and  with  but  little  vitality  in  them.  Blanchard  is 
the  only  variety  that  shows  this  peculiarity.  Last  year  it  was  perfectly 
healthy,  but  previously  it  had  suffered  more  or  less  every  year.  My  potatoes 
are  not  this  year  so  forward  as  usual,  for  although  we  have  had  an  excep- 
tionally mild  winter  they  were  less  sprouted  at  planting  time  than  in 
previous  seasons.  In  fact,  several  sorts  still  in  their  bins  are  not  yet 
sprouted  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Another  reason  of  their 
being  somewhat  later  is  that  owing  to  the  little  rainfall  we  had  during  the 
winter,  and  looking  to  the  chance  of  a fairly  dry  summer,  I planted  fully 
two  inches  deeper  than  usual.  I planted  deeper  not  only  to  enable  the 
finer  varieties  to  withstand  the  drought,  but  to  have  the  tubers  more  free 
from  scab.  The  mention  of  this  may,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  some  discussion; 
but  I will  now  stale  that  according  to  my  experience  potatoes  near  the 
surface  are  in  a hot  summer  more  scabby  than  those  sown  deep  in  the  soil, 
'This  applies  also  to  the  top  tubers  of  the  same  root.  The  reason  of  this  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  this  note,  and  I should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  other  growers. 

Penge.  Peter  McKinlat. 


Eppino  Forest. — Mr.  G.  J.  Micklewright,  of  57,  Salcott  Road,  Wands- 
worth Common,  writes  to  the  Daily  News  to  point  out  that  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  G Micklewright,  “ procured  and  sifted  all  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
and  moreover,  that  he  lost  his  life  entirely  through  undermining  his  consti- 
tion  in  the  work  he  had  at  heart ; and  further,  that  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  his  services  except  by  the  poor  people  of  the  forest,  who  subscribed 
their  pence  and  shillings  towards  erecting  a monument  to  his  memory.” 

No  Toilet  Sonp  over  introduoed  to  tiro  publio  !ms  moS  with  such  rtoscrvoil  sni’crss  as 
WItIUIITS  COAL  TAll  SOAP.  It  olcanso.s  tho  skin,  fivos  it  from  impiiritiis,  promotiH 
its  lioaltliy  aotion,  ami  immunity  from  infeotiona  (lisoa«o,  luiil  last,  ami  not  least,  wasliinir 
with  it  is  11  luxury.  I’urclmsc'rs,  to  avoid  di.sappoinimpiit,  should  rofuso  all  imitations,  which 
aro  not  only  usulcss  but  aro  positively  danftormis.— [Aovr.  J 

WHO  WOULD  l!H  WITHOUT  LAMI’LOUGH'.S  I’YIdCTIC  HAI.INIC?  It  forms  a 
most  inviKoratln;'  elforvosciiiK  Ilovoramo  by  tho  simiilo  addition  of  water,  and  if  takon 
nccordiiiK  to  tho  diroctions  is  tho  boat  provontivo  ami  curativo  of  many  disoasos.  It  docs 
not  contain  iniwnoHia  or  any  oarthy  inattor  calcnlatod  to  produce  (lall-stones  or  K>"tty 
doposits.  I’roparod  solely  by  H.  Lami'I.ouiiii,  1111,  Holbern,  London, — [Ai)vr. 

PORTABLK  PtIULTItV  HOUHKS,  Moveablo  Poultry  PencltiK,  Now  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houhos,  Phoasantries,  Aviaries,  Dou  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  KallinR, 
Portable  Kennels,  TravellinR  Boxes  for  Does,  Babbit  Hutvhns,  Portable  Pingcrios,  Ac. 
Manufautnred  by  BOULTOM  and  PAUL  Norwich,  lllwilralud  Catalogues  sent  freu  by 
post.— I A DVT. 
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MESSRS.  J.  CARPER  AND  CO.’S  NURSERIES, 
FOREST  HILL,  S.E. 

Tub  cultivation  of  primula-»,  cinorivriaa,  horbacoous  oalcoolarlaa,  and 
other  choice  (loriste’  llowers  for  tho  preiiuetion  of  seed  now  forma  an  impor. 
tant  part  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  e-vtonaivo  nurseries  of  Messrs.  .1. 
Carter  and  Co.  at  Forest  Hill,  and  indicates  in  some  doifroe  the  c.xtent  of 
tho  business  done  in  tlowor-seeds  by  the  firm.  In  January  last  we  made 
a brief  reforeuce  to  the  iimuenso  collection  of  primulas  {^rown  by  the 
Messrs.  Carter,  and  pointed  out  tho  characteristics  of  tho  several  splendid 
strains  of  which  it  consists.  Therefore  at  tho  present  moment  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  say  that  heavy  crops  of  seed  arc  now  bcun^ 
ripened  of  all  but  that  beautiful  and  important  novelty,  Holborn  Gem, 
which  does  not  appear  to  seed  so  freely  as  the  crimson  and  white  strains. 
Even  of  this  form,  owing  t®  tho  largo  stock  of  plants,  a good  quantity  of 
seed  will  no  doubt  bo  obtained  at  the  end  of  tho  harvest.  Those  two 
splendid  dark  strains.  Rosy  Morn  and  Royal  Purple,  which  have  rosy 
crimson  and  purplish  crimson  Howors  were  bearing  most  satisfactory  crops 
of  seed  with  a few  flowers  here  and  there,  which  admirably  showed  their 
distinct  and  rich  colouring  and  high  quality. 

The  two  most  attractive  features  of  the  nurseries  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
a short  time  since  were  formed  by  Carter’s  Brilliant  Prize  cinerarias  and 
Victoria  compact  calceolarias,  two  strains  of  tho  highest  excellence,  that 
are  held  in  high  repute  by  cultivators.  The  cinerarias  were  stout  and 
compact  in  growth,  and  tho  flowers  were  of  large  size  and  of  splendid  sub- 
stance and  form.  Not  less  satisfactory  were  the  colours,  for  the  crimson, 
the  blue,  and  the  purple  seifs  were  as  bright  and  rich  as  could  well  be 
desired,  and  tho  tipped  flowers  had  grounds  of  the  purest  white,  and  the 
colours  clear  and  sharply  defined.  The  calceolarias,  as  indicated  by  the 
distinctive  appellation,  are  also  compact  in  growth,  and  in  this  respect  differ 
widely  from  many  strains  in  cultivation.  The  average  height  is  about 
fifteen  inches,  the  flower  stems  are  particularly  strong,  and  the  flowers  are 
so  closely  packed  together  as  to  form  solid  heads.  The  blooms,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cinerarias,  are  of  large  size,  and  in  them  we  have  exctdlent  form 
and  a remarkable  diversity  of  colouring,  the  spotted  flowers  being  especially 
attractive.  The  seifs  are  worthy  of  note  for  their  effectiveness,  and  con- 
spicuous amongst  them  was  the  clear  yellow  form  which,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  has  had  two  or  three  certificates  con- 
ferred upon  it  for  its  excellent  habit,  the  size  of  its  flowers,  and  the  richness 
of  the  colour.  The  uniformity  of  the  immense  number  of  plants  of 
cinerarias  and  calceolarias  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  high  quality  of 
the  flowers,  a fact  worthy  of  mention,  as  it  shows  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  that  much  care  and  judgment  must  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  strains  for  many  years  past. 

Coleus  have  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  formed  a special  feature 
at  Forest  Hill,  and  the  Messrs.  Carter  have  introduced  many  highly  attra- 
tive  varieties  of  these  free  growing  and  richly  coloured  subjects.  This 
season  they  are  distributing  a series  of  six  very  beautiful  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  J.  King,  late  of  Wray  Park,  who,  without  question  is  the  most 
successful  of  English  raisers.  These  are  Ada  Sentance,  a distinct  variety, 
the  leaves  are  unusually  large,  the  centre  bright  carmine  with  purple 
blotches,  and  the  margin  green,  veined  with  yellaw  and  crimson.  Miss 
Simpson  is  very  effective,  the  centre  of  the  leaves  rosy  crimson,  the  margin 
bright  yellow.  Mrs.  Steddall,  an  exceedingly  distinct  variety  of  the  most 
effective  character,  the  leaves  bright  carmine  red  in  the  centre,  with  band 
of  purple  and  narrow  green  margin  spotted  with  crimson.  Edith  Sentance, 
a strong  growing  form,  the  leaves  extra  large,  with  crimson  centre,  which 
is  enclosed  with  a broad  band  of  blackish  purple  and  a narrow  green  margin. 
Miss  Vaughan,  a beautiful  variety,  the  leaves  purple-carmine  in  the  centre, 
with  purple  band  and  green  margin,  which  are  attractively  veined  with 
carmine  and  yellow,  and  Mrs.  John  Pawle,  a robust  grower  with  magenta 
crimson  leaves  margined  with  a narrow  band  of  green.  The  first  four 
have  b«en  certificated  by  the  R.H.S.,  and  all  are  so  thoroughly  good  in 


every  respect  that  they  will  be  found  of  tho  highest  value  for  exhibition 
pur|)OB08  as  well  as  for  general  nulture. 

'I'lio  now  boiivardia.  General  Garfield,  is  likely  to  prove  a most  valuable 
acquisition.  Ingrowth  and  freedom  of  (lowering  ilds  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Alfred  Neuncr,  the  flowers  are  also  double,  and  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  pink.  Alfred  Neunor  is  now  rapidly  making  its  way 
into  general  cultivation,  and  from  Messrs.  Carter,  who  hold  a stock  com- 
prising some  thousands  of  plants,  wo  learn  that  tho  market  growers  are 
taking  it  up  with  much  spirit,  one  grower  alone  having  been  supplied  by 
the  firm  with  five  hundred  plants  to  start  with. 


Idcplics  to  Ciuctits. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  S. — Tho  Bladder-nut,  Staphylea  pinnata.  R.  II. 
Johnson. — 1,  Rubus  acaulis  ; 2,  Rubus  canadensis.  R.  E. — 1,  Epidendrum 
aromaticum;  2,  Bignonia  roquinoctialis  ; 3,  HeJysarum  candidum ; 4, 
Alstrcomeria  oculata. 

C.  N.  Q. — You  may  not  legally  remove  a box  edging.  It  belongs  to  tho 
freehold,  the  same  as  a tree  or  a fence. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

Doo  Topsy,  who  felt  puzzled  where  to  lay 
The  litter  she  expected  day  by  day. 

Begged  of  a female  friend, 

For  this  occasion  only,  she  would  lend 
Her  kennel  as  a nursery  : she  consented. 

And  both  were  well  contented. 

After  a while  the  friend,  in  terms  polite. 

Proposed  to  reassume  an  owner’s  right : 

Still  for  a fortnight’s  grace  the  mother  pleaded  — 

“A  little  longer  is  so  greatly  needed 
To  help  us  all ; 

Look  at  these  darlings — they  can  hardly  crawl.” 

Well,  she  succeeded. 

The  time  soon  passed,  and  stilt  there  was  no  sign 
Of  turning  out ; more  plainly  than  before 
The  owner  asked  her  lodger  to  resign 

The  borrowed  quarters  she  could  need  no  more. 

This  time  the  creature  shovved  her  teeth  and  said, 

“I’m  quite  prepared  to  give  up  house  and  bed — 

If  you  can  turn  me  out.”  Her  whelps,  you  see. 

Had  grown  by  this  time  quite  as  strong  as  she. 

La  Fontaine, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton. — Bedding  and  Border  Plants, 
New  B.oses,  Jfc. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  MaidaVale,  W. — Plants  for  the  Conservatory , 
Methouse,  and  Garden. 

E.  Gillett  Sohthwick,  Massachusetts,  U.S  A. — Fifth  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  North  American  Perennial  Plants. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. — Catalogue 
of  Bedding  Plants. 


©iiituaro- 


N May  8,  Mr.  A.  Oliver,  late  gardener  at  Eslington  Park,  Northumberland, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth.  The  deceased  occupied  the 
position  of  head  gardener  at  Eslington  Park  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  in 
his  80th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING  GOULD  BE 
AVOIDED  IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW  HOW. 


iT  is  often  remarked  how  many  more  people  that 
formerly  complain  of  feeling  unwell.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  a greater  amouut  of  contagious  disease 
afloat,  for  there  is  proof  that  the  extent  and 
strength  of  such  are  far  leas  than  of  yore,  because 
of  better  sanitary  arrangements  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  other  matters.  The  enormous 
prevalence  cannot  be  doubted  of  pains  in  the  back, 
side,  and  chest,  enervated  and  languid  feelings,  with 
lass  of  energy  ; distress  and  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
with  often  a sense  of  deadly  faintness  at  its  pit, 
which  eating  does  not  stay  ; sick  headache  ; so 
called  biliousness,  unpleasant  breath  ; a sense  of 
weariness  when  rising  in  the  morning,  with  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite or  non-enjoyment  of  food.  These  are  but  the 
mildest  effects  of  “ feeling  unwell,”  and  yet  how 
great  is  the  distress  and  suffering,  with  hindrance 
to  business  and  pleasure,  they  give  rise  to ! The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek  : it  lies  in  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  which  have  become  impaired  to 
the  distress  of  nearly  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body.  Assuredly  could  the  stomach  always  be  kept 
in  well-regulated  condition  through  life,  it  would 
tend  to  far  greater  longevity  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  stomach  is  a wheel  within  wheels,  and  just 
as  an  erratic  tendency  on  the  part  of  a small  but 
still  important  wheel  of  a clock  leads  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  its  whole  function  as  a timekeeper, 
so  does  the  failure  of  so  important  a wheel  as  the 


digestive  organs  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  throw,  by  their  impaired  vigour  or  inaction, 
all  the  parts  depending  on  them — and  they  are 
Legion — out  of  gear.  Just  as  the  wheel  of  the  clock 
will  require  to  be  adjusted  that  accurate  time  may 
be  kept,  so  must  the  impaired  organs  of  the 
stomach  be  restored  to  their  original  vigour.  Diges- 
tion must  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  flow  and 
strength  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  “ Seigel’s 
Curative  Syrup  ” will  effectually  do.  It  will  im- 
part strength  to  the  stomach,  invigorate  the  liver, 
and  impart  tone  to  the  bowels,  to  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  life  and  health  of  all  who  use  it,  and 
that  it  is  so  may  be  tested  by  a perusal  of  the 
testimonials  in  an  Almanack,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  any  applicant  by  the 
proprietors,  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  21,  Farringdon 
Road,  London,  E.C.  The  Syrup  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist  or  medicine  vendor.  Read  the 
following  ; 


Waterloo  House,  London  Stile,  Chiswick, 
February  17>  1882. 

Messrs.  W hite  and  Co.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Seigel’s  Syrup.  For  years  I had  been  suffering 
from  bilious  attacks,  which  began  with  giddiness, 
then  a mist  would  come  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  recognize  any  one  or  anything 
at  the  distance  of  a yard  or  two  from  my  face. 
This  would  be  followed  by  excessive  trembling  of 
my  knees,  so  that  I could  not  stand  without  sup- 


port, after  which  a severe  headache  would  occur, 
lasting  often  two  or  three  days.  1 have  tried 
various  remedies  for  these  distressing  symptomr, 
but  until  I tried  Seigel’s  Syrup  I had  no  relief 
since  then  I have  had  excellent  health  in  every 
respect,  and  if  ever  I feel  a headache  coming  on  I 
take  one  dose  of  the  Syrup,  which  arrests  it. 

Hoping  that  this  testimonial  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  others  (who  suffer  as  I used)  to  try 
the  Syrup,  as  I feel  sure  they  will  receive  speedy 
benefit  and  ultimately  be  cured,  I beg  to  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  H.  Horton. 


St.  Mary’s  Street,  Peterborough, 
November  29,  1881. 

Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you 
: the  benefit  I have  received  fiom  Seigel  s Syrup 
have  been  troubled  for  years  with  Dyspepsia 
at  after  a few  doses  of  the  Syrup  I relief, 

id  after  taking  two  bottles  ot  it  I feel  quite 
ired.  —I  am,  Sir,  yours  ttuljq 


TTT-wt  T T A nr  TJfBTkYrn 


Woodside,  Aberdeen,  September  9,  1881. 

ispected  Sir,— The  sale  of  your  Syiup  con- 
>s  with  me  most  satisfactory,  and  just  the 
r day  I heard  of  a woman  long  ailing  giving 
. the  credit  of  her  recovery  to  health.  Trust- 
I fresh  circulation  of  your  valued  Almanacks 
result  in  mutual  benefit,  believe  me.  Sirs, 
8 most  sincerely, 

r . A . J . White . Robert  H all. 
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10-inch  ..3  3 
13-inch  ..4  4 
15-inch  ..5  5 
18-inch  ..  0 6 


“THE  COVENTRY”  LAWN  MOWER 

(BEGISTERED).  MANUFACTURED  BY 

NETTLEFOLD  and  SONS 

54,  HIGH  HOLBORN^LONDON,  W.C.  ' 

“'f  “•  ■“»”>  ■■  '* !»' 

Introduced  ; for  liphtnesn  and  ease  in  working  it  cannot  be  aurpasacd  confidence  as  the  best  and  cheapest  yet 

It  wTircu^*’ VeTr  drT^‘^s.:rf  of  M,-rchine  either  in  England  or  America. 

Machine  of  this  make  with  greater  ease  thau^a  10-inch  of  the  oidinarv  kind^’  ^ ““o  ® 16-inch 

TVese™i&;^rcararsrb^e'rpp^l  of  best  English  Steel  and  Iron, 

ll'roniw'’ ’ ®d  ®n  .;  13  inch,  7s.  6d.  ; 16-inch,  8s  edTlsS  9s  eaTh  ““  following  extra 

Front  Wooden  Rolle.s  for  cutting  verges  :-8-incb.  2s  Od.’ ; 10-inch.  2s.  9d^:y^i?ch^3s.  ; 15-inch,  3s  6d. ; 18-inch.  4s.  each. 


Se^^D^;,  FOUR,  SIX,  AND  EIGHT  ROW  DRILLS 

Barl?y”i;it"ds;’s:ed^:%„“:fps!o  ->oh  lighter.  They  will  sow  Wheat, 

other  Farm  or  Garden  Seed.s.  For  Ma  ket  hardeners’  '^®'ohes.  Flax,  Tares,  or  any 

be  found  niott  uselul  Drills.  They  can  be  worked  bv’a  msn  Occiuuer-  or  Colonial  Farmers,  they  will 

two  largest  sises.  ^ worked  by  a man  and  lad,  or  a pony  or  donkey  could  be  attached  to  the 


_ £ a.  d 

},  ^ow  2 15  0 

2 Rows  in  a 15-inch  width  6 0 0 
1 Rows  in  a 27-inch  width  6 10  0 


„ „ . £ s.  d. 

6 Rows  in  a 33-inch  width  ..  9 10  0 

8 Rows  in  a 64-inch  width..  12  10  0 


1 & 2 WHEEL  HAND  SEED 


Will  sow  all  descriptions  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
Ihere  is  no  spring  and  slide  to  get  out  of  order  and 
damage  the  seed,  being  worked  by  a Brush.  The  rows 

f'.ii.TI  ita  ni*f  iw*  ?i» 


.TWagVCV*  KfJ  Or  UlUBlJ.  Ill©  TOWS 

- ^ also  be  put  in  at  equal  distances  without  a line,  by  using  tue  Drill  with  2 Wheels. 

PREDeScK ‘bTrd''  'and°  Co''‘’  11  '' GREAT  ^orse  Hoes,  &c.,  of 

— ^ ana  uu.,  ll^REAT  CASTLE  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  New  Patent  Overspun  Indiarubber  Seamless  and  Pleatless 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  LIGHTNESS, 

PLIABILITY, 

STRENGTH,  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

Its  S tfeneth\daDt!L”/it®fo^^  lengths  even  by  ladies  or  children. 

Us  Price  making  it  thf  chLpestThTclaKs  now^n^thrm^^^^^^^  Hose  was  hitherto  required, 

be  liabl“o°onfisc\ti^n.“°®'~^®^^^^^  ® cautioned  to  accept  no  delivery  of  Indiarubber  Hose  overspun  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  Rubber  or  covered  by  it  as  all  such  eonds  wo,  id 

This  Hose  can  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  riorists,  Ironmongers.  Sc.' 

Responsible  Agents  required  in  every  town  for  the  sale  of  this  Hose.  Liberal  terms  wiU  be  given, 

SOLE  LICENCEES : 

PERCHA  works  (Limited). 

yor/(3.  bALhUHU,  MA NOHES TER.  Registered  Ofpce:  6,  BILUTER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

Upper  CJrorind  (Street,  T^ondon,  S.E.  ’ 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  to  choose  from. 


CAST  IRON  FLUED  SADDLE  BOILER. 

will  shortly  1)0^1,16  extraordinary  Boiler,  made  in  Cast  Iron,  3 feet  long,  and 

than  in  Wrou<dit  Iron.  ^ ^ ^ sizes,  1 he  Boiler  will  be  found  to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron 


IIOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS, 

HOT  AID  ADDADATno'^^o/'*-*-  ^^'^TINQS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

HOT-AIR  APPARATUS  OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  PRINCIPLES  ERECTED  COMPLETE. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  OATALOOUE,  Tweljth  Edition,  Trice  One  SMUing. 

r*rl«o  on  A.|>|>liontion. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


The  Amateur’s  span  and  I.ean-to  Greenhouses 

(Showing  Heating  Apparatus). 

The  " Loughborough  ” Boiler  is  intended  to  supply  a want 
long  felt,  of  a cheap  boiler  for  small  greenhouses,  roniiiriiig 
neither  brick  setting  nor  iron  case  ; the  boiler  is  placed  in 
the  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  boiler 
Itself  is  utilized  in  heating  the  house. 

Price:  No.  I size,  £2  12s.,  delivered. 

The  Apparatus  for  a greenhouse  20  ft.  by  10  ft  complete 
£6  10s.,  delivered.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application! 

lyiESBEINQ-ER  and  CO.,  Loughborough. 

Gas  and  Oil  Stoves  for  Greenhouses, 

F.  W.  FISHER, 

ITJw,  Queen  Victoria  fStroot 

(CTOSH  TO  I.UDOATE  HIM,  STATION). 

THE  CHEAPEST  PLACE  IN  LONDON  FOR 
TOOLS,  GAS  STOVES, 
AMERICAN  NOVELTIES,  AND 
IRONMONGERY. 
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Wednesday,  May  31,  and  THaRSD.AY,  June  1. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Horticul- 
tural Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  1.— Linnean  Society.— General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Thursd.ay,  June  1.  Bordeau.y. — Exhibition  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products. 


Collectors  of  Hardy  Plants  appe.ar  to  be  ever  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  scarcely  ever  declining  in  proper  enthusiasm.  It  is 
our  pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  gardens  that  have  been 
forined  by  amateurs  for  the  especial  purpose  of  affording  accom- 
modation  and  means  for  the  display  of  hardy  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
fl03vers,  and  one  conclusion  is  agreeably  forced  upon  us  as  the  col- 
lective result  of  these  visits.  It  is  made  abundantly  evident  that 
in  the  round  of  horticultural  pleasures  the  most  healthy,  most  last- 
mg,  and  most  satisfying,  is  that  which  a genuine  amateur  derives 
from  collecting  and  keeping  ornamental  plants  of  many  kinds  that 
prove  to  be  capable  of  enduring  the  many  trying  climatal  conditions 
to  which  they  are _ subjected  as  permanent  occupants  of  British 
gardens.  The  cultivator  of  hardy  plants  is,  indeed,  no  monopolist 
of  the  gratification  that  attends  successful  horticultural  endeavour. 
The  amateur  of  orchids  may  suitably  claim  to  divide  delights  with 
him , and  the  all  round  man,  who  has  an  appetite  for  anything  that 
^ right  to  the  garden,  from  an  apple  tree  to  a fernery  or  a 

cabbage  plot,  or  a grand  display  of  leaf  embroidery,  may  also  with 
propriety  put  in  a^  claim,  and  say,  “ I also  am  happy.”  But  the 
hardy  man  does  in  some  sense  stand  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  pastime.  It  is  far  reaching  j it  demands  much  knowledge,  taste, 
and  judgment;  and  therefore  occupies  high  ground  in  the  region  of 
rural  recreations.  ^ It  is,  moreover,  as  compared  with  some  other 
horticultural  hobbies,  inexpensive,  and  may  be  made  in  some  degree 
materially,  as  well  as  spiritually,  remunerative.  When  prudently 
pursued  tlm  outgoings  are  balanced  by  the  incomings,  for  they  are 
not  altogether  sentimental,  although  returns  under  this  head  are  of 
higher  importance  doubtless  than  those  that  can  be  measured  by 
the  commercial  standard.  An  amateur  who  is  in  earnest  does  not 
count  upon  money  gain  when  he  embarks  in  the  making  of  a garden, 
but  it  IS  well  he  should  have  substantial  rewards  to  justify  his 
labour  aiid  his  outlay.  ^ He  will  not  fail  of  these  in  the  hardy  gar- 

‘"'’n  P™°6ed  far  without  discovering  that 

with  all  the  disappointments  incidental  to  gardening,  he  has  here  to 
encounter  what  our  lively  neighbours  are  wont  to  designate  an 
embarrassment  of  riches. 

^ In  this,  as  in  other  things,  there  are  limits  to  he  defined  and 
imstakes  to  be  avoided,  and  distinct  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  A 
very  common  mistake  of  a beginnner  is  the  encouragement  of  a 
hunger  for  anything  that  is  described  as  “ hardy,”  and  a greater 
hunger  for  anything  described  as  « new.”  The  catalogues  of  hardy 
plants  contain  the  names  of  very  many  worthless  subjects,  and 
hence  those  ivho  buy  without  due  discrimination  will  certainly 
encumber  theinselves  ivith  much  costly  trash.  Our  friends  occa- 
sionally complain  that  ive  do  not  “write  up”  this  or  that  worthless 
1 ^ moment  s rapture.  In  respect  of  a vast  number 

0 lar  y p ants  of  quite  questionable  merit,  it  is  safer  to  say  too  little 
an  00  miic  , and  we  take  care  at  all  times  that  veally  useful 
mgs  0 not  escape  us.  The  passion  for  novelty  is  in  the  main 
Ho.  891,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 
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chargeable  with  tlic  overloading  of  the  lists  and  the  conseoucrit 
accumulation  iii  gardens  of  worthless  plants.  It  would  he  far 
better  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  catalogues  by  cutting  out 
plants  that  none  can  require,  save  the  few  who  are  omnivorous  iu 
appetite  and  very  peculiar  taste.  The  list  of  select  hardy  plants 
commenced  in  our  issue  for  the  4th  of  April,  1863,  and  continued 
for  some  three  years  thereafter,  was  intended  and  served  as  a 
salutary  check  to  the  dissemination  of  tho  weedy  trifles  that  men  of 
broad  views  gladly  consign  to  the  rubbish  heap.  As  regards  “new” 
plants,  indeed,  the  novice  does  not  need  them.  There  is  no  proper 
place  in  any  garden  for  new  things  until  it  is  sufficiently  supplied 
with  eld  things  as  to  the  merit  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
The  wise  man  will  take  care  to  be  strong  iu  old  plants  before 
attempting  to  make  room  for  new  ones,  and  when  he  has  got  the 
good  old  plants  well  into  his  head  as  well  as  his  garden,  he  will  he 
the  better  enabled  to  appraise  the  values  of  the  latest  inventions. 

In  every  place,  whatever  its  character,  there  is  an  opportunity 
afforded  for  a good  feature  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  very  best 
gardening  consists  in  developing  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
the  climate,  and  the  surroundings.  There  are  plants  that  love  sand’ 
chalk,  clay,  loam,  and  peat.  But  we  never  meet  with  all  these  soils 
in  one  and  the  same  garden.  To  a certain  extent  a garden,  what- 
ever the  soil  or  situation,  is  required  to  produce  many  things  at  a 
disadvantage.  Those  who  are  located  on  clay  Yvill  nevertheless 
desire  to  grow  asparagus,  and  those  ivho  are  located  on  limestone 
may  desire  to  have  rhododendrons  around  them.  There  is  much 
credit  due  to  those  who  surmount  difficulties  for  a purpose  worthy 
of  the  effort,  but  there  is  no  credit  due  to  those  who  habitually 
crave  for  things  that  nature  has  denied  them,  and  who  incur  much 
labour  and  expense  in  order  to  do  something  badly  when  they  might 
with  less  labour  do  something  well,  and  not  less  worthy  of  the 
doing.  _ A very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  best  garden  plants, 
including  vegetables,  fruits,  and  roots,  may  be  grown  on  a great 
variety  of  soils,  but  nature  does  here  and  there  draw  defining  lines 
of  a somewhat  severe  character,  and  true  wisdom  suggests  the  noting 
of  them  for  guidance  in  all  labours  and  pleasures.  The  very  first 
and  the  very  last  object  of  the  owner  of  a garden  should  be  to 
develops  its  capabilities  to  a point  consistent  with  his  means  and 
tastes.  A hungry  sand  ivill  not  suit  roses,  and  a starving  limestone 
will  not  suit  rhododendrons,  and  a heavy  clay  will  not  suit  many 
alpines,  but  all  these  soils  are  capable  of  producing  something,  and 
the  true  theory  of  action  is  to  adapt  the  vegetation  to  the  cn’cum- 
stances  ; m other  words,  to  cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth.  In 
the  first  instance  the  proceedings  must  be  more  or  less  experimental, 
but  they  need  not  he  wastefully  so,  and  there  will  be  found  as  much 
pleasure  in  discovenng  what  is  possible  and  desirable,  as  in  dis- 
covering also  what  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  or  to  handle  with  peculiar 
caution. 


Ifflet  (Oxon)  Village  Flower  Show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
J uly  25. 

The  Sutton  Rose  Society  will  hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  on 
July  7. 

Society  op  Arts  Conversazione  will  take  place  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Wednesday,  June  14. 

Aristolochia  Goldieana  is  again  flowering  in  one  of  the  sfcox’es 
in  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  figured  at  page  315 
of  our  volume  for  last  year. 

The  Manchester  Whitsun  Show  was  opened  yesterday,  and 
will  continue  open  until  Friday  next.  The  display  is  extensive, 
vai’ious,  and  brilliant,  but  tbe  weather  seems  disposed  to  contend 
against  complete  success. 

At  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  held  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  wei’e  awarded  a silver  medal 
for  their  collection  of  grasses,  seeds,  models,  &c.,  this  being  the  highest 
award  for  seeds. 

A Visit  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  to  London  is  expected 
about  the  25th  of  J une,  in  time  for  the  Pelargonium  exhibition  on  the 
27th.  At  the  meetings  of  council  and  committees  of  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday 
Dr.  Masters  stated  t^hat  a pai-ty  of  about  thirty  persons,  representing 
the  School  of  Horticulture  of  Ghent,  had  determined  to  devote  six 
days  to  visiting  parks  and  gardens  near  London,  and  it  was  desirable 
they  shou’d  be  received  and  assisted  in  their  pleasure  trip  by  a few 
of  oar  own  representative  horticulturists.  Dr.  Masters  was  desired 
to  nominate  a reception  committee  aud  to  call  a meeting  in  the  course 
of  a few  days. 
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Mu.  WiixiAM  Buu/s  Nurseries  at  Chelsea  have  been  and 
still  are  very  attractive  in  all  departments,  but  more  especially  in  the 
departments  devoted  to  orchids.  The  odontoglots  are  in  great  force  ; 
tlie  masdevallias,  vaudas,  and  dendrobes  are  rich  in  variety  and  in 
fine  specimens. 

Melon  William  I.,  which  had  a first-class  certificate  conferred 
upon  it  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  is  a valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  scarlct-lleshed  varieties,  combining  as  it  does  Vicauty 
and  high  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  raiser,  Mr.  Howe,  of 
Benham  Park,  was  granted  a certificate  for  this  variety  at  the 'autumn 
show  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society  in  1881.  William  I.  forms 
a cajiital  companion  to  Suttons’  Hero  of  Lockinge,  which  obtained 
the  premier  award  at  the  exhibition  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  it  will  perhaps 
interest  cultivators  to  know  that  the  entire  stock  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  will  be  distributed 
in  due  course. 


THE  ALPINE  AURICULA. 

By  James  Douglas. 

I HAVE  this  year  had  a large  number  of  letters,  and  also  pips,  sent 
to  me  of  several  strains  of  border  auriculas.  In  each  case  they  have 
been  a coarse  strain  of  Alpines.  The  petals  have  been  notched,  and  in 
many  instances  there  have  been  scarcely  any  dividing  lines  between 
the  centre  of  the  flowers  and  the  margins.  The  Alpine  auricula,  as  it 
has  been  defined  by  those  who  have  studied  it,  and  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  is  divided  into  two  classes — flowers  that  have  deep  yellow 
centres  and  those  that  have  white  or  creamy  centres.  The  former  are 
most  generally  esteemed,  ac,  the  rich  maroon  and  reddish  or  crimson 
shaded  edges  contrast  so  beautifully  with  the  rich  golden  centres. 
The  Alpines  are  destitute  of  farina  on  any  part  of  the  flowers  or 
foliage.  The  white-centred  varieties  are  also  very  beautiful,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  many  really  good  varieties  have  been  raised 
and  exhibited  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula  Society. 
The  colours  of  these  are  generally  of  a lilac  or  purple  tint,  with  maroon 
shading.  The  form  of  the  flowers  should  be  round  and,  if  possible, 
without  notches  in  the  petals  ; but  many  of  the  named  flowers  have 
notched  petals.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  perfec- 
tion with  the  Alpine  flowers  as  we  have  with  the  show  auriculas.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  has  been  for  a great  number  of  years 
working  upon  the  Alpine  auricula  with  the  object  of  raising  new 
varieties  from  seeds,  and  he  has  been  remarkably  successful.  His 
catalogue  contains  a large  and  varied  collection,  mostly  of  his  own 
raising.  The  only  two  really  good  Alpines  raised  in  the  north  that  I 
know  of  are  Diadem,  from  Mr.  Gorton,  of  Eccles,  near  Manchester, 
and  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  raised  by  the  veteran  grower,  Mr.  Alex.  Meikle- 
john,  of  The  Raploch,  near  Stirling. 

The  culture  of  the  Alpine  is  not  difficult ; or  rather,  I would  say,  the 
plants  do  not  require  much  looking  after,  for  the  culture  of  none  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  difficult,  unless  it  may  be  that  of  some  miffy 
varieties  which  happen  to  be  of  weakly  constitution.  There  are  a few 
of  this  character,  which  have  been  brought  into  a state  of  debility  by 
injudicious  treatment — mostly  over-feeding — and  a few  more  which 
are  naturally  weak.  Alpine  auriculas  if  they  are  grown  in  pots  should 
now  be  placed  in  a shady  position  behind  a north  wall,  where  they 
would  not  get  much  sun  until  about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  do  not  take  up  much  room,  and  about  once  in  two  or  three  days 
they  may  be  watered  with  the  rose  of  awatei--pot:  a large  collection  may 
be  watered  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  cultural  requirements  are  of 
a very  simple  kind.  They  may  be  grown  in  two  ways,  either  planted 
out  in  suitable  positions  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  If  the  garden 
soil  is  dry,  light,  and  on  a gravel  substratum,  the  Alpine  auricula  will 
not  thrive  in  it  unless  the  place  where  the  plants  have  to  be  put  out 
has  first  been  prepai’ed  for  them  by  taking  out  the  natural  soil  and 
replacing  it  with  fresh  loam  from  a district  where  primroses  grow 
naturally ; if  it  can  be  had,  a little  leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure 
should  be  mixed  with  it.  We  have  treated  plants  in  that  way,  and  they 
have  done  well,  for  many  years  ; some  few  of  them  have  been  from  ten 
to  seventeen  years  in  one  place.  They  ought  always  to  be  planted  in 
a partially-shaded  place,  as  they  would  probably  die  ofl"  during  the  hot 
summer  days  if  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Their  cultural  requirements  when  they  are  grown  in 
pots  are  much  the  same  as  those  recommended  for  other  auriculas.  They 
are  generally  more  free  in  growth,  and  are  very  easily  propagated. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  THOMAS  MOORE,  E.L.S. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  literary  management  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  some  twenty 
or  more  years,  was  about  to  retire  from  editorial  responsibilities,  his 
friends  determined  to  mark  the  event  by  an  expression  of  personal  and 
I)ublic  regard.  'I'he  result  was  the  fonnation  of  a committee  comprising 
one  hundred  and  ton  persons,  many  of  them  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Moore, 
otliors  unacquainted  with  the  m.an  but  familiar  with  liis  labours,  and  more 
especially  his  important  contributions  to  horticultural  botany.  'J’he  com- 
mittee brought  its  agreeable  lalmiirs  to  a close  on  Tuesday  last  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Gannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Moore  being  the  chief  guest  and 
in  Hie  jilaee  of  honour. 

Hr.  Masters,  h’.lt.S.,  jiresidcd.  'I’horo  wore  present : Mr.  William 
Paul,  treasurer  of  the  jiresentation  fund  ; Mr.  li.  S.  Williauns,  of  Holloway 
■Mr.  William  Hull,  of  Cliolsea ; Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  of 
Slough;  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Ghoshunt ; Dr.  ICellock,  of  Stamford  Hill; 
Mr.  H.  Gannell,  of  Swanloy;  Mr.  .1.  Gutbiish,  of  Highgate;  Mr.  G.  Deal, of 
Mef'srs.  Weeks  and  Go.,  Glielsea;  Mr.  Peter  Grieve,  of  Hiiry  St.  Md- 
munds;  Mr.  W.  Uicliards,  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle ; Mr.  K.  .1.  Hoale, 


of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  llolborn;  Mr.  J.  Tegg,  of  bearwood; 
Mr.  ,J.  WilD,  of  South  Kensington;  Mr.  W.  Hinds,  of  Dawlish ; Mr. 
Forsyth  .Johnson,  of  Alexandra  Palace  ; Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport;  Mr.  G. 
.Jackman,  of  Woking;  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  of  Westminster  College  of 
Chemistry;  Mr.  .John  Cross,  of  burton  Crescent;  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell, 
of  Stoke  Newington ; Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  secretary  to  the  pi’csentition 
fund,  and  others. 

A substantial  meal  having  lieen  disposed  of,  and  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams  proposed 
“ Prosperity  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  and  Koyal  Botanical 

Societies.”  He  said  those  corporations  differed  in  constitution  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  purpose,  but  there  always  prevailed  a spirit  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation between  them,  and  their  joint  exertions  in  behalf  of  horticulture 
were  of  great  advantage  both  to  their  supporters  and  the  country  generally. 
He  was  sure  all  present  would  wish  to  see  these  important  societies 
strengthened  and  supported  by  an  ever-increasing  constituency. 

Dr.  Kellock  responded  for  the  Jioyal  Horticultural  Society,  saying  that 
although  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  at  South  Kensington  v/ere  many 
and  great,  the  society  had  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and 
might  be  rendered  more  and  more  useful  in  the  advance  of  horticultural 
science. 

Mr.  William  Bull  replied  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  He  said  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  two  corporations  differed  considerably,  and  he 
thought  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  had  the  advantage  of  the  difference. 
He  thought  there  were  two  points  of  primary  importance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  such  bodies;  one  was  to  secure  a council  suitable  for  the  work, 
and  comprising  men  who  exercise  a high  social  influence,  and  the  other  was 
to  have  a well-informed  and  energetic  directing  mind — in  other  words,  a 
thorough  manager.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  support  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  this  fact  made  more  evident  the  secret  of  its  weakness. 
In  the  general  scheme  of  the  management  the  society  he  was  now  especially 
privileged  to  speak  for  certainly  had  the  advantage. 

Dr.  Masters,  the  chairman,  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “The 
Health  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,”  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  learned  chairman  said  his  “ elder  brother,”  Mr.  Moore,  has  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  founded  alike  on  his  many  years  of  hard  literary  work 
and  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  assist  a brother  in  distress,  or  take  charge 
of  a great  undertaking  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture.  Thirty 
years  had  passed  since  be  first  met  Mr.  Moore,  and  looking  back  he  could 
say  that  he  had  never  known  him  to  change  in  his  habits  or  sympathies  ; 
he  was  then,  as  now,  devoted  alike  to  the  science  he  had  done  so  much  to 
advance,  and  those  human  interests  that  so  often  brought  him  into  contact 
with  his  friends  when  some  good  cause  demanded  a patient  worker.  Calling 
to  mind  the  busy  times  of  1866,  he  remembered  how  assiduously  Mr.  Moore 
then  applied  himself  to  the  organization  of  horticultural  energies, 
and  how  he  then  proved  himself,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  a 
model  secretary  and  a real  man  of  business.  As  the  curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  he  was  the  official  descendant  of  the  great 
Philip  Miller,  whose  mantle  had  certainly  fallen  upon  him. 
It  would  be  compensation  for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Moore  from  the  joint- 
editorship  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  if  he  would  now  do  as  Miller  did, 
prepare  a gardener’s  dictionary ; for  such  a book  was  wanted,  and  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  find  one  so  competent  to  the  task  as  the  present  occu- 
pant of  Miller’s  office  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  Moore  possessed  such  an  immensity 
of  knowledge,  he  was  accurate  and  withal  so  kindly  communicative  of  that 
knowledge  that  it  required  somewhat  of  an  effort  to  regard  him  as  a 
specialist.  But  then  they  all  knew  that  he  was  above  all  things  learned  in 
ferns,  and  his  books  upon  that  subject  were  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance.  As  a judge  of  plants  and  flowers  he  made  manifest  another  of 
his  special  acquisitions,  for  he  was  a thorough  florist,  and  had  produced 
what  he  (the  chairman)  believed  to  be  the  best  code  of  judging  flowers. 
He  was  both  a maker  of  law  and  an  administrator  of  law,  and  his  decisions 
were  never  questioned.  (Cheers.)  Perhaps  his  qualities  as  a man  were 
of  more  importance  now  that  they  had  met  to  offer  him  a trifling  compli- 
ment. It  could  never  be  forgotten  that  when  there  was  a good  deed  to  be 
done,  Thomas  Moore  was  always  ready  to  do  it.  The  small  gift  he  would 
now  ask  his  friend  to  accept  was  no  measure  of  their  admiration  and 
esteem  ; it  was  but  the  straw  thrown  up  to  show  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing,  and  assuredly  it  was  a kindly  wind  that  blew  the  straw,  and  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Mooi’e  to  accept  it,  not  for  what  it  was,  for  it  was  nothing, 
but  for  what  it  meant — for  the  good  feeling  it  was  intended  to  express  and 
the  hearty  wishes  for  Mr.  Moore’s  health  and  happiness  felt  by  them  all. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr.  Masters  then  presented  Mr.  Moore  with  a silver  salver  and  a purse. 
The  salver  bears  the  following  inscription: — “ Presented,  with  a purse  of 
three  hundred  guineas,  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  P.R.H.S.,  &c.,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  joint-editoi’ship  of , the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  newspaper, 
by  Friends  who  value  bis  scientific  labours  and  cherish  remembrances  of  his 
constant  devotion  to  Social  Fellowship  and  Pure  Philanthropy.  May  23, 
1882.”  The  presentation  was  accompanied  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  Moore,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
cheers.  He  said  he  felt  perplexed  as  to  what  he  should  say,  for  his  friend 
the  chairman  had  placed  him  in  a difficulty  by  the  warmth  of  his  eulogy. 
One  thing  at  least  ho  could  say,  and  it  was  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
kind  feeling  that  had  prompted  them  to  make  this  presentation;  and  he 
very  heartily  thanked  the  commilteo  and  the  treasurer,  and  others  who  had 
taken  measures  to  afford  him  so  much  gratification.  It  was  known  to  them 
all  that  he  did  not  often  speak  in  publio,  and  if  his  words  were  few,  ho  was 
none  the  loss  conscious  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  combined 
endeavours  of  his  excellent  friends.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  G.  Deal  juoposod  “The  Health  of  the  'I’reasuror,”  Mr.  William 
Paul,  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  was  suitably  acknowledged. 
Mr.  .lohii  Fraser  proposed  “'I’he  Health  of  the  Secretary,”  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  who  acknowledged  the  complimeul'.  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  VYest- 
minster  College  of  Chemistry,  jiroposod  “'The  Health  of  Dr.  Masters,” 
their  chairman,  which,  having  been  honoured  in  bumpers,  was  briefly 
acknowledged.  Mr.  .1.  B.( Brown  proposed  “The  Hadios,”  for  whom  Mr 
Cross  responded.  'J'ho  health  of  (ho  committee  made  an  end  of  the  toast 
list,. 

During  Hie  evening  a few  songs  wore  sung  by  IMadame  Belval  and  Mr. 
Cross,  and  the  reluclaneo  of  the  parly  to  break  up  lu.ide  it  pretty  evident 
that  they  luul  enjoyed  their  merry  mooting. 
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MU.  THOMAS  MOOIH-:,  RIi.S. 

Within  a o<>rtain  nin^jp  of  iiitollocl ual  iiotiviUos  Rfr.  'I'hoiiias  Mooro  is 
ouo  of  till!  l)os(.  known  nion  in  tlio  worM,  lint  boj'ond  that  ran^'o  lio  is  ooni- 
paralivoly  unknown,  owiiifT  to  flio  rostiicUons  ho  has— by  froo  choioo  wo 
may  be  quite  sure — inipo.sod  uiion  liimsolf  in  roapoct  of  his  own  activitioa. 
Of  ilia  rolifjioua  belief  wo  know  uothiiif',  of  his  political  bias  wo  aro  eipially 
i^nonint,  ami  wo  would  not  haz  iid  any  conjocturos  as  to  his  views  of  men 
and  thini's.  lie  is  a curiously  reticent  man,  and  if  it  wore  possible  to  blame 
him  for  beinj'  so— which  of  course  it  is  not— we  should  tlnd  that  ho  luus 
made  ample  amends  for  all  his  natural  reserve  and  reticence  by  the  ampli- 
tudo  and  perfection  of  his  scientitie  work.  Mr.  Mooro  is  above  all  things  a 
substantial  worker  in  horticultural  bot.any  and  the  hifzher  departments  of 
tloriculturo.  lie  has  had  the  <jood  fortune  to  accomplish  much  original 
work,  that  will  not  only  be  valued  in  time  to  come,  but  has  been  valued  from 
the  moment  of  its  production,  while  steeped  in  the  turmoil  of  journalism  and 
the  bustle  of  making  and  managing  horticultural  exhibitions.  When  wo 


as  a gardener,  besides  attaining  to  more  than  avm-ago  knowledge  and  skill 
in  certain  of  the  higher  departments.  One  of  the  books  by  which  he  is 
best  known  is  his  “ Handliook  of  Hritish  Kerns,”  juiblished  in  the  same 
year  as  his  appoint uient  at  (.'helsoa.  'I’liis  book  has  been  many  times 
reiUTiited,  and  in  Iho  midst  of  dozens  of  similar  works — for  in  the  present 
day  every  man  who  thinks  he  loves  ferns  also  thinks  he  can  write  a book 
about  them— it  still  stands  alone,  for  the  compactness  of  its  information, 
its  liajipy  indications  ot  typical  characters,  its  comprehensiveness,  and  its 
accuracy.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  least  pretending,  though  most  useful 
ot  his  works,  llis  “ Oenera  and  Species  of  Cultivated  Korns,”  his"  Naturo- 
rrinted  Ferns,”  and  "Index  Kilioum”  testify  more  directly  to  his  powers 
of  analysis,  grasp  of  characters,  and  minute  practical  knowledge  of  ferns 
in  which,  indeed,  amongst  the  horticultural  botanists  of  the  present  dav  ho* 
stands  alone  like  a Colossus. 

In  a circular  issued  in  connexion  with  the  recent  presentation  occurs  the 
following  summary  of  his  activities  : " Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  Curator  of 
the  Ilotanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1848,  and  has  served  the  Society  of 


THOMAS  MOOKE,  F.L.S, 


reflect  upon  our  friend’s  career,  and  note  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  1 
discuss  the  merits  of  a fern  or  the  place  it  should  have  in  a scientifi.e  class 
fication  mthout  considering  first  of  all  what  he  has  said  about  it,  we  ai 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  magnitude  and  completenei 
ot  the  several  labours  he  has  accomplished.  A versatile,  diffusive,  con 
municative  nature  must  have  fallen  short,  and  very  short  perhaps,  of  tl 
mark  he  has  attained  to,  whatever  the  taste  or  power  impelling  it.  B 
has  reserved  himself  to  some  purpose,  as  his  works  do  testify,  and  acertai 
neutrality  of  character  is  compensated  by  the  positive  soundness,  breadtl 
and  searching  nature  of  his  literary  labours. 

From  of  Times  we  learn  that  Mr.Moore  was  born  at  Stoke-nexi 
Guildford,  May  29, 1821,  and  was  appointed  in  1848  curator  of  the  ancier 
Botanic  Gari^n  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  at  Chelsea,  which  office  h 
still  holds.  For  this  office,  however,  he  had  passed  through  the  best  poj 
Bible  preparation,  having  mastered  all  the  details  of  ordinary  garden  wor 


Apothecaries  in  that  capacity  during  a period  of  thirty-four  years.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
from  1857  to  1865,  when  he  was  appointed  floral  director  of  the  society  at 
Chiswick.  He  was  the  principal  acting  secretary  of  the  great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  for  several  years  examiner  in  flori- 
culture to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  He  was 
secretary  and  subsequently  trustee  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund ; secretary 
to  the  Pelargonium  Society,  from  its  formation  in  1874  to  the  transferenee 
of  the  secretaryship  to  other  hands  in  1881,  and  has  had  charge  of  many 
other  undertakings  of  a similar  character,  or  for  the  higher  objects  of  pro- 
moting social  feUowship  and  personal  benevolence.  The  literary  works 
by  which  he  is  best  know  are  his  Handbook  of  British  Ferns;  the  Nature- 
Printed  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; the  Index  Filicum ; the  Field 
Botanist’s  Companion ; his  joint  editorship  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of 
Botany,  and  joint  editorship  of  the  Treasury  of  Botany  ; editorship  of  the 
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Gardeners’  Assistant;  and  tho  ilorist  and  Pemologist ; and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  latest  edition  (now  publishing)  of  Itho  Encyclopcedia 
Hritannica.  To  these  labours  must  be  added  tho  joint  editorship,  during 
tho  last  twenty  years  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.” 

From  tho  last-named  appointment  Mr.  Moore  retired  recently,  and 
during  the  past  week  his  friends  have  marked  their  appreciation  of  his  many 
services  to  science  and  humanity  by  a social  gathering  and  a modest  pre- 
sentation. It  is  a comfort  to  know  that  although  he  is  released  from  the 
toils  of  editorial  responsibility,  he  has  not  doffed  harness  altogether,  but  is 
still  in  the  field  of  labour  ho  has  marked  out  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the 
health  and  strength  that  are  always  needed  for  work  of  any  kind,  and 
doubly  needed  for  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  devoted. 


Calls  at  i^utsttus. 

« 

MESSES.  SUTTON  AND  SONS’,  EEADING. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  pages,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  nursery, 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Beading,  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  florists’  flowers,  either  for  the  production  of  seed  or  for 
trial  purposes,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  floricultural  pursuits.  At  the  present  time  the 
herbaceous  calceolarias,  of  which 
Messrs.  Suttons’  strain  is  unsur- 
passed, arc  now  at  their  best  and 
produce  a splendid  display.  The 
skill  with  which  they  have  been  cul- 
tivated is  worthy  of  a vote  of  com- 
mendation, but  the  most  important 
matter  to  cultivators  of  these  attrac- 
tive flowers  is  their  high-class 
quality.  The  plants  are  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  indicate  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  strain  is  exception- 
ally good,  and  they  are  so  compact 
that  very  few  sticks  and  ties  have 
been  required  for  the  support  of 
the  great  masses  of  bloom.  Many  of 
the  plants  have  no  supports  what- 
ever, yet  the  flowers  are  so  even 
and  form  such  solid  heads,  in  some 
instances  fully  two  feet  over,  that 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  strain 
are  not  a little  surprised  to  find  they 
have  not  been  most  carefuUy  trained. 

The  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size, 
and  quite  free  from  the  indentations 
which  disfigure  so  many  of  the 
strains  in  cultivation,  and  the  colours 
are  wonderfully  diversified,  and  in 
all  cases  exceedingly  attractive. 

Amongst  the  seifs  are  clear  yellow, 
creamy  white,  deep  claret,  and  bril- 
liant crimson,  some  of  the  crimson 
seifs  closely  approaching  scarlet. 

The  spotted  flowers  afford  an  endless 
variety  of  markings,  some  having 
purple  spots  on  a pale  yellow  ground, 
whilst  others  have  a rich  golden 
ground  with  the  most  brilliant  red 
markings.  There  also  are  many 
intermediate  shades  both  in  the 
grounds  and  the  spots,  the  latter 
differing  widely  both  in  size  and 
shape  in  the  various  flowers.  Such 
successful  results  would  of  course 
have  only  been  accomplished  by  the 
most  skilful  and  systematic  labours 
extending  over  many  years,  and  per- 
jiaps  the  best  proof  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  strain  is  brought  is  the 
fact,  that  although  no  “ weeding 
out”  has  been  done,  there  is  not  a 
bad  flower  in  the  immense  collection. 

Gloxinias,  to  which  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
for  some  years  past,  were  not  in 
bloom,  but  a peep  into  the  several 
spacious  structures  devoted  to  them 

was  by  no  moans  devoid  of  interest.  In  the  hou?es  were  some  thousands 
of  plants,  ranging  from  examples  in  small  sixties  to  specimens,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  visitors  to  the  nursery 
during  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  of  tho  [Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  most  splendid  display 
of  gloxinias  that  has  yet  been  produced.  Drooping  and  erect-flowered 
varieties  are  as  a matter  of  course  grown,  and  of  these  there  are,  in  the 
matter  of  growth,  two  distinct  typos,  one  of  which  produces  the  flowers  and 
leaves  direct  from  the  conns,  and  the  other  has  a short  stem.  In  the  latter 
the  stems  are  stout,  about  four  inches  in  height,  and  have  two  tiers  of 
leaves,  one  about  half-way  up,  and  tho  other  at  tho  top  where  the  stem  ends 
abruptly,  tho  thickness  being  the  same  throughout.  From  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  each  tier  tho  flowers  are  produced  very  freely,  and  ns  they  are  all 
developed  at  tho  same  time  they  form  exhibition  specimens  of  tho  most 
striking  character.  These  have  drooping  foliage  of  largo  size,  but  in  tho 
steuiless  type  the  leaves  turn  down  and  clasp  the  pot  in  such  a way  as  to 
entirely  hide  it.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short  stout  stems,  and  in  size, 
shape,  and  substance,  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired  ; whilst  the  colours  are 
much  diversified  and  exceedingly  rich.  Tho  Beading  strains  have,  indeed, 
been  brought  up  to  so  high  a state  of  perfection  that  almost  every  plant 
raised  from  seed  can  bo  depended  upon  to  produce  flowers  in  every  way 


equal  to  the  best  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  under  name.  The  largo 
specimens  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old,  but  the  thousands  of  smaller 
plants,  of  which  a considerable  proportion  are  thrifty  examples  in  five-inch 
pots,  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  current  year. 

Tuberous  begonias  are  also  represented  by  a strain  of  the  highest  class, 
and  it  is  evident  l>y  the  crowded  state  of  the  hundreds  of  seed  pots  that, 
provided  the  seed  is  good  and  a due  amount  of  care  exercised,  the  raising 
of  seedlings  may  be  successfully  accomplished  by  both  amateur  and 
practical  cultivators.  Many  fail  because  of  their  allowing  the  soil  to 
become  dry  during  the  process  of  germination,  and  some  through  keepjing 
the  soil  too  wot  after  the  seedlings  are  up.  If  overdone  with  moisture  at 
an  early  stage  there  is  great  risk  of  the  young  plants  damping  off,  and  to 
obviate  this  the  pots  are  filled  somewhat  above  the  rim  with  soil,  which  is 
made  slightly  convex  on  tho  surface.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  over-water, 
but  the  plants  require  more  frequent  supplies.  A few  hundred  plants 
were  coming  into  flower,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  collection  will  probably 
not  be  in  full  bloom  until  August  and  September,  when,  as  in  previous 
years,  they  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attractions  of  the  seed 
grounds.  . , 

In  the  frames,  just  ready  for  being  planted  in  the  quarters,  were 
stocks  of  seedling  petunias  and  verbenas,  to  which  a brief  allusion  must  be 
made,  so  different  was  the  condition  of  the  plants  as  compared  with  those 
elsewhere  that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings.  Those  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  were  the  verbenas,  for  instead  of  the  spindling  plants  so  common 

on  all  sides,  they  were  thriving  ex- 
amples, with  five  or  six  stout  short- 
jointed  shoots,  and  when  planted 
out  commence  to  bloom  at  once,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  continue  in 
flower  until  tho  autumn.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  February  last,  and  tho 
seedlings  were  first  pricked  off  and 
then  potted  singly  as  soon  as  largo 
enough.  The  raising  of  seedling 
verbenas  is  of  the  simplest  character, 
and  when  the  seed  is  carefully  sived, 
as  in  this  case,  the  flowers  will  be 
of  as  large  a size,  good  a form,  and 
bright  a colour  as  could  possibly  be 
desired  for  flower  garden  decoration. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  verbenas  that  we  have  yet 
seen  have  been  produced  in  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons’  trial  ground  by 
seedlings,  which  alone  are  grown. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
seedlings  is  their  robust  growth ; 
and,  as  showing  their  vigorous  con- 
dition, it  may  be  mentioned  that 
plants  that  had  not  been  stopped  at 
all  were  furnished  with  from  three 
to  five  shoots  each.  Petunias  were 
equally  satisfactory,  and,  considering 
the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  pro- 
duced by  a good  strain,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  it  is  hardly  less  than 
a waste  of  time  to  renew  the  stock 
by  means  of  cuttings.  Seedling 
hollyhocks  in  the  open  quarters 
were  growing  with  great  vigour, 
and  promise  to  produce  grand  spikes 
later  on,  a fact  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  at  a time  when  it  is  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  obtain  a 
few  good  flowers  from  plants  raised 
from  offsets,  because  of  their  extreme 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 


ME.  H.  HOOPEE’S,  WIDCOMBE 
HILL,  BATH. 

We  were  able,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  to  tho  Bath  Floral  Fete,  to 
make  a brief  visit  to  the  above  nur- 
sery,  an  opportunity  we  had  long 
desired,  in  order  to  see  the  floral 
treasures  at  the  “ western  homo  ” 
of  the  pansy. 

To  reach  Widcombe  Hill,  the 
traveller  from  London  or  Oxford 
will  arrive  on  the  Widcombe  side 
of  the  Great  Western  Bail  way,  and,  having  descended  into  the  street, 
can  cross  the  toll-bridge  facing  on  payment  of  one  halfpenny. 
This  bridge,  an  iron  structure,  stands  on  the  site  of  a wooden  foot- 
bridge which,  in  1877,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  centenary  show  of  tho 
B.vth  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  ftdl,  and  thirteen  persons 
were  killed  and  about  one  hundred  injured.  Once  over  the  bridge,  you  turn 
to  tho  loft,  and  passing  Sussex  Place  on  tho  left  and  Widcombe  Parade  on 
the  right,  you  climb  a steep  incline,  past  a fine  Gothic  church  ; a few  paces 
beyond  stands  tho  nursery,  exactly  opposite  a tine  row  of  villas  known  as 
Widcombe  Crescent.  Tho  nursery  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  con- 
tains a good  general  assortment  of  nursery  stock,  although  the  subjects 
which  receive  special  attention  are  herbaceous  perennials,  carnations,  pinks, 
picotocs,  phloxes,  pansies,  hollyhocks,  auriculas,  tulips,  polyanthuses, 
pyrethrums,  roses,  and  gladioli,  &c.  'I'he  nursery  grounds  occupy  about 
throe  acres,  tho  greater  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tho 
pansy.  In  our  walks  in  and  out  among  what  might  bo  described  as  a maze 
of  blue,  yellow,  cream  and  mulborry,  wo  jotted  down  tho  names  of  soiiio  of 
tho  host  of  the  varieties  of  tho  presont  yo.vr. 

To  our  mind  many  of  tho  named  varieties  appeared  so  nearly  alike  as 
scarcely  to  warrant  their  being  sent  out  as  new  varieties ; yet,  on  closer 
inspection,  there  was  generally  an  improvement  oithor  in  tho  marking  or 
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si/.o  of  tho  flower  or  the  Imbit  of  tha  plnut.  Wo  wore  much  struck  with  a 
dwarf  hoihlinj'  pansy,  Mrs.  Laing,  tlio  distinct  character  of  which  will 
mako  it  popular ; it  is  a lino  round  flower,  cream,  with  purple  markings. 
Lady  Uostbery,  also  a bedder,  is  most  distinct;  a clear  lavender,  with  dark 
blotches;  and amber-yellow ; these  wore  tho  best  ®f  tho  varieties 
of  tho  present  your  among  tho  boddors. 

Tho  gro.atost  strides  during  tho  past  fow  years  have  boon  in  the  direction 
of  tho  “ fancy”  section,  and  most  lovely  are  tho  forms  and  markings  : tho 
now  varieties  in  this  section  are  as  two  to  ono  of  tho  show  kinds.  Of  the 
now  forms  belonging  to  tho  latter  class  wo  selected  ns  being  very  rich  in 
colouring  and  of  tine  circular  outline  tho  following  : Zulu  King,  crimson- 
lake,  very  large,  pleasing ; Man’chal  Vaillant,  purplish  crimson,  yellow  eye, 
smooth  outline ; Aurora,  bronzy  purple,  yellow  ground ; Forerunner,  fine 
form,  dark  velvety  blue;  Oovernor  General,  yellow,  dark  purple  belt, 
distinct  blotch  ; Macbeth,  yellow,  crimson  bolt,  dense  blotch  ; Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
fine  amber-yellow,  grand  ; Queen  of  Lavenders,  clear  lavender,  dark  blotch ; 
Lord  Burleigh,  deep  purple,  shaded  violet;  California,  deep  golden  yellow, 
dense  blotch;  Defiance,  rich  mulberry,  distinct,  fine  flower;  Mont  Blanc, 
pure  white,  smooth,  neat  blotch,  and  Nabob,  fine  black,  golden  centre. 
Among  the  “ fancies  ” foremost  for  high  quality  were  New  Colour,  red- 
bronze,  crimson  belt,  dark  blotch,  splendid ; Major  Skrine,  mulberry- 
crimson,  edged  white,  will  rank  A 1 ; A.  J.  Way,  large  flower,  stout,  rich 
maroon  blotches,  broad  edge  of  primrose,  deep  yellow  eye,  white  brow,  a 
real  novelty ; Bob,  upper  petals  bronzy,  edged  white,  mulberry  blotches ; 
Auoji  Beauty,  crimson-mulberry,  velvety  blotches,  fine  form ; Eelipso, 
crimson,  edged  amber;  Goliath,  dark  bronze,  yellow  edges,  large  flower; 


noticed  a number  of  dwarf  growers  with  fine  rolmst  flowers,  llerbacecus 
phloxes  are  represented  by  most  of  tho  newest  varieties,  while  pelargoniums 
occupy  a large  share  of  tho  space  under  glass.  The  hollyhocks  were  look- 
ing healthy,  as  did  tho  delphiniums,  sweet  williams,  hepaticas,  lychnis, 
rockets,  and  other  border  plants  grown  hero  for  sale,  as  plants  or  for  tho 
production  of  seed.  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety,  and  tulips  are  also 
done  well  here.  Of  pansies  you  may  count  over  400  varieties,  and  of  bedding 
violas  fifty  named  kinds. 

All  tho  plants  at  this  nursery  appear  to  do  well,  the  light  soil  suiting  the 
pansies  admirably.  The  only  help  the  plants  receive  is  an  addition  of 
decayed  street  sweepings. 

Oxford.  William  Geeenawat. 


Pood  of  the  Cuckoo.— According  to  Count  Casimir  Wodzlcki,  tho 
cuckoo  is  most  useful  in  destroying  Bombyx  pini,  eating  its  eggs  and 
larval.  In  1847,  a pine  forest  in  Darsin,  Pomerania,  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  these  larva)  when  it  was  suddenly  saved  by  a large  flight  of 
cuckoos,  which  were  on  passage,  but  remained  tTfo  days,  to  enjoy  the 
abundance  of  food  ; and  in  a very  short  time  they  so  cleared  the  forest  that 

the  pest  did  not  appear  next  year According  to  Zimmermann,  on 

tho  island  of  Elbe,  at  Leitmaritz,  the  larva)  of  Liparis  chrytorrhcea  appeared 
there  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent  the  otherwise  much-frequented 
promenade  from  being  used,  when  four  pairs  of  cuckoos  began  clearing  the 
larva)  and  remained  quite  peaceably  together  (Dresser).  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney 
told  me  of  the  larvte  of  Zeuzera  tssculi  being  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 


Duke  of  Albany,  lavender,  deep  purple  blotch ; Lady  Carington,  crimson  ( 
yellow  grown,  bronzy  belting,  superior  form  ; Royal  Robe,  very  dark  viole 
purple,  sn^ed  blue,  dense  blotclies  ; Stonewall  Jackson,  white  shaded  blui 
dark  bmteh,  large  circular  flower;  Rainbow,  claret-crimson,  amber- yello 
edge  ; Squire  Skrine,  dark  violet  blotches,  deep  golden  eye,  dark  maroo 
petals ; Peeping  Tom,  crimson  and  yellow,  lower  petal  bronze,  large  blotcl 
very  distinct;  Reuben  Van,  dark  crimson  edge,  dense  blotches,  fine  sul 
^ance ; Queen  of  Beauties,  white,  very  large  blotches,  back  of  petals  shaded 
Dincih,  deep  amber,  edged  all  round  purplish  rose,  very  striking  an 
dark  mulberry  blotches,  yellow  eye,  edged  white 
beautiful  variet^  maroon  blotch,  purple  margin,  edged  white,  aver 

n,  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  varieties  offered  to  the  public  fc 

the  tirst  tinm,  and  they  have  been  selected  principally  on  account  of  thei 
torm  and  effective  markings.  Thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised  year  b 
year,  and  in  going  over  the  plots  we  found  that  nothing  was  allowed  t 
iiot  come  up  to  a fairly  high  standard.  As  the  culture  c 
o , . s forte,  it  will  be  conceded  that  a true  florist’ 

estimate  is  pven  in  the  varieties  selected. 

polyanthuses,  of  wHch  a large  stock  is  cultivated 
ran’rif  ’ ^ (single  and  double)  werecomin 

into  flower.  Eoses  also  receive  considerable  attention;  but  forcin 
pinks,  picotees,  and  carnations  are  grown  in  large  numbers.  Perpetua! 
wering  carnations  are  a great  feature  here,  and  in  very  small  pots  w 


cuckoo.  Some  which  I dissected  were  full  of  large  hairy  larvie,  probably 
those  of  Spilosoma  menthrasti  and  S.  lubricipeda.  The  gizzard  of  all  cuckoos, 
young  or  old,  dissected  by  me  were  entirely  lined  with  such  a thick  layer  of 
hair  that  when  the  gizzards  were  turned  inside  out  they  resembled  the  skins 
of  mice.  The  hairs  appeared  to  be  firmly  rooted,  and  all  pointed  in  regular 
order,  as  if  they  had  been  brushed  in  one  direction  by  the  action  of  the 
gizzard.  I have  known  cuckoos  to  frequent  gooseberry  bushes  in  a garden 
at  Aylmerton  for  several  days,  and  believed  that  they  were  destroying  larvse 
(F.  Norga(e).  Old  cuckoos  seem  very  partial  to  hairy  larvse,  young  cuckoos 
eat  flies,  beetles,  larvse,  grasshoppers,  small  snails,  tender  shoots  of  grass, 
and  young  wheat  or  vetches  (Yarrell).  Larvs  of  Pieris  brassica,  larvse 
infesting  gooseberry  bushes,  &c.  (Stevenson).  From  July  18  to  22  forty 
cuckoos  were  seen,  chiefly  among  the  gooseberry  bushes,  in  a garden  in  the 
county  of  Down.  Almost  all  permitted  a near  approach,  but  not  near 
enough  to  be  caught  by  hand  (Bishop  Stanley),  A young  cuckoo  killed  on 
August  20,  contained  twenty  full-grown  larvae  of  Vanessa  lo  (Bishop 
Stanley).  Young  cuckoos  seem  to  have  enormous  appetites,  and  to  be  fed  by 
different  species  of  birds  besides  their  foster  parents. — F.  Nokgatb,  in 
Zoologist,  1881, 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  it  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H,  Lamplooqh,  U3,  Holbom,  London.— [An vi.] 
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THE  QUEENSLAND  TREE  FERN. 

The  new  tree  fern  introduced  l>y  Mr.  Williiun  Bull  from  Quconslund 
merits  special  attention  for  its  tropical  character  and  comparative 
hardiness.  Why  itis  named.4isop/u/a  Bebecccc  we  do  not  know,  but 
a commemorative  name  appears  to  answer  as  well  as  one  of  a de- 
scriptive nature ; and  a matter  of  greater  importance  is  that  this 
alsophila  is  well  adapted  for  cool-house  culture,  most  other  members 
of  the  genus  being  tropical  and  requiring  stove  culture.  Alsophila 
Rebecca)  has  a slender  stem,  firm  smooth  fronds,  and  a free  habit  of 
growth,  the  colour  bright,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plapt 
rich  and  elegant.  Three  closely-allied  species,  namely,  Alsophila 
australis,  A.  excelsa,  and  A.  Moorei,  are  also  natives  of  the  Australian 
continent,  but  some  twenty  others  are  located  in  Africa,  tropical 
America,  and  the  Philippines. 


IVY  HAMMOCKS  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

When  roaming  lately  through  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam 
We  made  note  of  a few  peculiar  and  interesting  modes  of  training 
the  ivy.  One  of  these  has  been  figured  at  page  763  of  last  year’s 
Volume,  and  we  now  pi'esent  another  of  quite  equal  merit.  Near  to 
the  great  aviary,  that  is  encompassed  with  the  pole  and  chain  ivies 


FERNS  IN  TOWN  GARDENS. 

A FEW  of  our  hardy  ferns  are  capable  of  playing  a very  important 
part  in  the  furnishing  of  a town  garden.  With  more  truth  I may 
say  that  they  already  do  play  an  important  part,  and  it  is  a singularly 
gratifying  fact  to  note  that  everywhere  in  urban  districts  ferns  are 
appreciated.  As  a matter  of  course,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
ferns  are  carried  into  towns  to  perish.  But,  for  all  that,  a considerable 
measure  of  success  attends  what,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  City  fern  garden,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  outskirts 
of  London— aye,  and  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City  itself — the 
fresh  green  colour  and  plumy  growth  of  these  elegant  plants  effect 
some  mitigation  of  the  brickiness  that  generally  prevails.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  sensitive  reader  may  be  ready  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  ferns  may  be  grown  in  towns,  both  because  of  the  destruction 
of  many  a rural  scene  by  the  digging  of  fern  roots,  and  the  disfigure- 
ment of  town  gardens  by  the  things  called  “ rockeries,”  on  which  the 
ferns  are  usually  planted.  But  we  must  not  allow  any  sour  views  of 
the  subject  to  affect  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  ferns  are 
destroyed  by  thousands  nature  is  busy  producing  thousands  to  make 
amends.  There  is  a dark  side  to  this  subject  certainly,  as  to  many 
another,  but  there  is  a bright  side  also — a very  bright  side,  as  I am 
forcibly  reminded  when  I look  from  my  window  on  a certain  portion  of 
the  plot  called  the  “ front  garden,”  and  observe  that  where  almost 


ALSOPHILA  REBECCAS. 


represented  in  the  figure  above  cited,  is  a small  compartment  consist- 
ing of  grass  turf  and  clumps  of  shrubs  encompassed  with  ivies 
trained  as  hammocks.  The  effect  is  perhaps  moi’c  singular  than  beau- 
tiful, and  doubtless  it  is  above  all  things  very  Dutch  in  its  conception. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a quaint  sort  of  merit,  and  our  rough  sketch  of 
it  will  faii'ly  well  tell  the  tale.  The  ivy  employed  is  a common  and 
nearly  typical  form  of  Hedera  helix.  Where  the  hammock  touches 
the  ground  are  the  roots  of  tlie  ivies,  which  are  trained  to  chains 
attached  to  the  heads  of  lime  trees.  These  hammocks  arc  now  in  the 
full  splendour  of  the  golden  green  of  their  new  leafage.  We  have 
seen  them  in  early  spring  wlien,  owing  to  the  bleak,  dry  wind  that 
pinches  vegetation  there,  they  present  a very  miserable  appearance. 
Ivies  are  not  much  grown  in  Holland,  soil  and  climate  being  alike 
unfavourable,  but  those  in  the  Zoological  G.irdens  at  Amsterdam  and 
at  two  or  three  places  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
present  through  the  greater  part  of  tiie  year  a very  agreeable 
appearance. 


Mr.  Franois  Gioonaio  IfF.ATH  has  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Journril  of  For<tntry,  the  new  vulimie  of  which,  just  commencing,  will 
give  considerable  space  to  all  subjects  interesting  to  lovers  of  the 
country. 


nothing  else  would  grow  I have  areally  magnificent  lot  of  hardy  ferns, 
brilliant  with  health,  and  as  fresh  and  clean  as  if  they  were  still 
located  in  the  pure  air  of  the  far-off  woodlands.  Those  very  ferns, 
that  have  indeed  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  making  these 
remarks,  have  for  along  time  past  appeared  to  me  the  finest  specimens 
of  their  several  kinds  within  my  knowledge.  Fine  they  are  without 
a doubt,  but  they  can  be  equalled  in  many  a town  garden.  I have 
had  lately  to  call  on  a working-man,  who  occupies  a house  that  is  most 
unfavourably  situated  for  any  kind  of  gardening.  While  waiting  for 
i his  reply  to  the  message  I had  delivered,  I cast  my  eyes  downward  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  a mass  of  greenery,  and  great  was  my 
delight  to  see  some  ferns  equalling  mine,  and  perhaps  even  sur- 
passing them.  Several  of  my  great  clumps  of  the  common  male  fern, 
Lastrea  filix-mas,  have  fronds  over  four  feet  in  length.  But  here  in  the 
small  open  space  in  front  of  a breakfast-parlour  wind®w  below  stairs 
were  some  gigantic  plants  that  none  of  mine  could  surpass,  although 
mine  enjoy  a liberal  allowance  of  light  and  air,  and  have  a great  body 
of  soil  to  sustain  them.  There  is,  so  far  as  1 know,  nut  another  plant 
in  the  whole  world  that  can  cipial  in  beauty  and  general  usefulness 
for  such  a position  this  commonest  of  tlio  common  ferns.  In  this 
same  contracted  space  before  the  workuuui’s  underground  wiiidow 
many  plants  would  thrive  perhaps,  and  the  ivy  would  prove  especially 
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, vnluaMoif  wanted.  Hut  tlio  fern  i.s  princely  in  its  beauty;  tliero  is 

f notlnufj  tliat  ean  l>e  brought  into  eompetition  with  it,  and  it  is  impos- 

I sible  not  to  feel  while  in  view  of  its  suinptnons  clusters  of  feathery 

b'  fronds  that  its  eoininonn(?ss  is  an  especial  blessing,  for  it  brings  one 

I of  the  highest  forms  of  vegetabh*  beauty  to  any  and  every  man’s 

I door. 

This  plentiful  lastrea  is  not  only  the  very  best  of  all  ferns  for  a 
town  garden,  beeause  of  its  stately  growth,  but  is  the  most  accommo- 
I dating  in  constitution : it  will  thrive  in  sun  or  shade,  in  a damp  or 

; dry  position,  and  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  town  gardener  who 

j is  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  ferns  may,  however,  be  advised  to 

I make  somewhat  of  a study  of  the  plant,  for  it  will  teach  him  how  to 

, handle  ferns,  how  to  ensure  the  healthy  growth  of  a considei'able  number 

I of  fine  species,  and  perhaps  how  a rockery  should  be  made  and  managed, 

; both  to  accommodate  ferns  and  llowcring  plants.  The  object  in  taking 

^ a special  interest  in  this  cheap  fern  should  bo  to  develop  its  fine 

p'l'iiiictor  in  tho  most  perfect  miiniicr  possible.  If  it  is  well  luntiaged 
it  will  produce  fronds  of  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  the  substance 
j firm,  the  colour  rich,  the  stipes  or  stem  very  stout  and  clothed  with 
I large  chaffy  scales  of  a beautiful  brown  colour.  The  growth  of  the 

I plant  will  tell  you  exactly  the  degree  in  Avhich  it  is  thriving  or  (as  it 

j may  be)  perishing.  In  a poor  thin  soil  and  a dry  sunny  situation  it 


tire  tlie  oesL  oi  4i,|]  liiirdv  r..*.  ..4  » 1 » 
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and  predominate,  because  of  its  dieanncHH  ^ V , 

habit  and  its  exceeding  b«;uity  botli  of  foViu  and  colour!''"'"""''  '* 

the  eye  trained  In  tlm ‘oirst-vath,n\ff 

that  just  as  nature  delicately  hides  the  glshes  imm  n.^S  nl^kr's 
that  a neglectad  quarry  soon  becomes  a glorious  wild  ga,-,!,.,,  -i,. 

ugly  town  rockery  soon  becomes  licaralde,  and  n.ay  ^wen  b.” ‘ ! 
beautiful,  provided  only  that  it  is  libcrably  furnished  with  suit-  • 
plants,  ^d  the  p ants  really  take  kindly  to  tho  place  provided  r 
them.  When  plaster  busts  and  cockle-shells,  and  such  gimcrack'stuff 
die  scattered  about  a rockery,  we  can  but  pray  for  the^owner  that  he 
may  be  turned  from  h s evil  ways,  for  to' a 1^,10  with  hin^woidd  I;;; 
waste  of  time,  and  might  even  amount  to  an  intrusion.  Many  a snot 
however,  that  appears  beyond  the  reach  of  art  for  its  embellish nient 
may  be  made  interesting  and  beautiful  by  means  of  a simple  rockery 
and  a few  suitable  plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  incur  expense  in 
providing  a large  quantity  of  peat,  because  any  loam  or  clay,  or  such 
as  we  term  “ common  stuff,”  will  answer  the  purpose  for  the  founda- 
tion. ijut  a considerable  body  of  soil  of  some  sort  is  needed,  and 
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li<dlt^noTM^’  ^ in  full  di 

n?sition  sun  will  do  it  no  harm.  But 

lS?oi  shaded,  the  soil  should  be  ago 

and  n ^ moderate  degree  of  moisture  the  whole  yearroui 

s?nd  fnst.n?^  its  welfare.  In  a 

n^ftteSion  hpl  ^ random,  it  requires  absoluti 

Wties  ^ -d  ''d  honestly  planted  in  the  first  instance.  I 
at  the  rear  of  opening  a trench  next  the  stone  paraj 

and  thp  rflLfl  ^ ^ the  trench  was  filled  with  good  p' 

water  in^the  po7^^^  dotted  along,  and  they  haye  never  had  a drop 
Sited  Mot  f hve  years  that  have  passed  since  they  we 

Ld  about  ^o  t ^®^hh  of  ivy  and  periwinkle  on  the  parai 

feims  makint  ®"t  of  which  spring  the  plj 

Sws  of  fhe  ^'^fficient  screen“to  the  t 

ton?ut^  comprises  a lot  of  handsome  Hart 

cmaidavp  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  Polystiefu 

common  BueklpfF^  Polypody,  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  the  t 
n Bucklei  Ferns,  Lastrea  er%stata  and  Lastrea  dilatata.  The 


[ this  may  be  thrown  into  any  form  that  taste  may  suggest  as  suitable 
j to  the  spot,  and  being  faced  with  large  “ burrs  ” from  the  brick-kiln 
may  be  considered  as  a rockery  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence.  In 
this  first  part  of  the  procedure  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  you 
will  require  to  reach  almost  every  part  of  the  structure  without  difii- 
culty  or  danger,  and  therefore  it  should  be  nowhere  of  greater  breadth 
or  height  than  will  be  consistent  with  convenience  of  management.  If 
it  is  kept  in  view  that  the  plants  will  be  paramoimt,  and  the  rocks 
I subsidiary,  a good  thing  is  likely  to  result  from  a very  moderate 
. endeavour.  _ But  if  the  chief  constructor  has  in  his  mind  the  mis- 
I chievous  notion  that  a display  of  rocks  is  the  proper  object  of  a garden 
rockery,  then  farewell  the  quiet  taste  and  the  horticultural  judgment, 
and  welcome  be  the  paltry  pinnacles  and  the  frivolous  fancies  that  so 
often  characterize  these  “ imstic  adornments.” 

Having  laid  the  foundation,  the  planting  is  the  next  business.  Now 
it  will  be  well  to  secure  a sufficient  cjuantity  of  good  hazel  loam  or 
turfy  peat  for  the  ferns,  and  for  any  other  plants  that  are  known  to 
require  a peat  soil.  It  is  a folly  to  fight  against  nature,  because 
success  can  never  come  of  the  confiict.  If  you  have  a good  loam  to 
begin  with  you  may  plant  the  common  lastreas  in  it,  and,  as  far  as 
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tlicy  arc  conccnietl,  the  peat  is  not  of  great  consequence.  But  the 
hest  way  is  tlio  host  way  after  all,  and  I reeommend  that  every  feni 
he  planted  in  a peck  of  peat  at  the  very  least,  and  being  planted  it 
should  be  comfortably  pressed  into  its  place  and  have  regular  watering  1 
to  help  it  for  a season.  As  regards  the  watering,  however,  much  1 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  ferns  are  growing  freely  when 
planted  they  will  want  a little  help ; but  if  they  are  quite  dormant  and 
the  spot  is  reasonably  moist,  and  shaded,  and  open  to  the  rainfall, 
there  need  not  be  given  a single  drop  of  water  at  any  time.  However, 
the  ferns  themselves  will  tell  you  it  they  want  it ; and  if  you  see  them 
Hag  or  droop  at  midday  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  likely  to 
die  of  thirst,  and  to  refresh  and  save  them  will  be  an  easy  matter. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  were  I to  attempt  a discourse 
on  the  several  beauties  or  peculiarities  of  the  ferns  that  arc  available 
for  the  town  garden.  But  there  are  two  matters  demanding  attention 
now  that  I will  dispose  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  First,  then,  as  to  the 
ferns  that  may  be  added  to  the  selection  already  given  of  the  very  best. 

I would  advise  the  repudiation  by  the  beginner  of  all  the  smaller  ferns, 
such  as  the  spleenworts,  adiantiims,  cystopteris,  and  the  little 
woodsias.  But  a few  robust-habited  sorts  are  still  available,  such  as 
the  Evergreen  Shield  Fern,  Aspidium  (or  Cyrtomium)  falcatum ; the 
Lady  Fern,  Aspidium  (or  Athyrium)  filix-feemina ; the  common  Prickly 


Shield  Fern,  Pohystichum  aculecdum  ; the  Common  Brake,  Ptsris 
(iquilina;  the  Royal  Osmund,  Osmtmda  regalis , suitable  only  for  a very 
damp  or  dripping  locality,  and  perhaps  the  Pedate  or  Footed  Fern, 
Adjiantum  pedatum,  which  requires  a wai'm,  moist,  shady  spot  where 
neither  strong  sunshine  nor  strong  wind  will  be  likely  to  assail  it.  But 
here  we  seem  to  be  sailing  too  near  the  rocks,  and  so  I will  turn  to  the 
other  points  that  need  to  be  mentioned. 

Ferns  do  not  look  so  well  and  they  do  not  gi'ow  so  well  when  they 
stand  on  bare  earth  as  when  they  rise  out  of  a carpet  of  congenial 
vegetation.  A rockery  kept  clean  with  the  hoc  and  dotted  with  ferns 
1 ising  out  of  ground  as  clean  as  a plot  in  the  kitchen  garden  presents 
a truly  ridiculous  appearance.  A bit  of  nature’s  gardening  may 
(ieii^nb  us,  Init  it  is  never  accomplisliod  in  this  close-shaving  style. 
A lockery  should  be  clothed  with  several  sorts  of  carpetry : here  <a 
sheet  01  ivy,  there  a sheet  of  arabis,  and  somewhere  else  a fringe  of 
periwinkle  or  a tangle  of  brambles  and  primroses,  and  then  the  ferns 
that  thrive  and  make  their  just  proportions  will  have  somewhat  of 
their  proper  beauty.  There  is  a good  lesson  for  all  Londoners  on  the 
need  tor  clothing  the  ground  of  a fernery  to  bo  read  any  day  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  By  the  side  of  the  lake,  where  a gap 


required  furnishing,  a rockery  has  been  made  and  planted  with 
common  lastreas.  It  consists  of  smallish  rocky  spikes  and  pinnacles 
disposed  with  mathematical  regularity,  and  at  regular  intervals  appear 
the  plants,  all  in  perfect  health,  growing  gloriously,  and  yet,  alas ! 
looking  as  if  the  man  who  planted  them  intended  to  rebuke  Nature 
for  her  way  of  muddling  things  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods. 
The  uncomfortable  ground  needs  a clothing  of  green  stuff.  I would 
gladly  at  my  own  expense  and,  if  need  be,  with  my  own  hands  clothe  the 
surface  with  ivy,  prim  roses,  and  a few  such  materials,and  then  we  should 
soon  have  the  thing  in  somewhat  the  way  that  Nature  would  have  it, 
if  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  man  with  the  hoe  and  rake  could  be  got 
rid  of.  And  yet  there  must  be  somebody  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic 
Gardens  who  has  seen  a bit  of  natural  rockery  and  a few  ferns  growing 
in  the  way  that  ferns  are  apt  to  grow  when  the  creature  called  Man 
has  never  interfered  with  them.  Moses. 


THE  WAR  WITH  INSECTS. 

A CAPITAL  hint  has  been  given  in  some  of  the  French  country  districts 
to  schoolmasters  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  inslituieurs  have  been 
despatching  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  recreation  in  search  of  noxious 
insects,  and  especially  of  May  bugs,  which  are  said  to  be  particularly  pre- 


valent this  spring.  In  some  places  the  invasion  has  already  commenced, 
and  in  others  it  is  confidently  anticipated  by  all  the  weather  prophets  and 
gardeners  who  pretend  to  a knowledge  of  the  insect  world.  The  natural 
history  of  the  May  bug  appears  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  as  the  lady  of 
the  household,  after  appearing  on  the  loaves  of  hedges  and  trees  for  eight 
or  ton  days  only,  boats  a retreat  into  the  ground,  whore  she  devotes  her 
attention  to  the  laying  of  eggs.  So  import.ant  is  this  business  that  before 
it  is  finished  many  thousands  of  eggs  are  deposited,  and  out  of  these  are 
soon  hatched  an  equal  number  of  white  grubs.  The  moment  for  directing 
an  attack  upon  the  bugs  is  therefore  that  immediately  prccodiug  the 
retreat  into  the  soil,  and  it  is  during  those  few  days  that  the  schoolboys 
have  been  sent  out  on  their  murderous  campaign.  They  are  rewarded  for 
their  exertions  by  a sm.all  payment,  but  it  may  easily  bo  believed  thattho 
desire  for  killing  operates  as  a stronger  inducement  to  them  than  the  hopo 
of  gain.  Such  a service  may  also  act  as  a sort  of  antidote  to  the  passion  for 
birds’-nosting,  which  is  as  mischiovons  ns  tho  other  is  beneficial. — Globe. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUHK8,  Moveable  Poultry  Fonolnf?,  Now  Coops  niulChlekcD 
Houhos,  PhoaBantrieB,  Aviaries,  Dor  Houbob  anil  Yarda,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutulies,  Portable  I’iKKorles,  Ac, 
Manufactured  by  BoULTOM  and  Paul  Norwich.  Illustrated  CatolOKUos  sent  fruo  by 
post.— fADVT.l 
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HIDDEN  .TOYS. 

Pleasuiik.s  lio  thiokoat  wlioro  no  ploaaiiros  soom ; 

Thoro’a  not  a loaf  that  falls  upon  tho  (fronnd 
IJut  holds  somo  joy,  of  silonoo  or  of  sound, 

Somo  sprite  boj?otton  of  a summor  droara. 

Tho  very  moanoat  tiling’s  nro  mado  supremo 
With  innato  oostaoy.  No  grain  of  sand 
Hut  moves  a bright  and  million-pooplod  land, 

And  liath  its  Edons  and  its  Evos,  I doom. 

Eor  Lovo,  though  blind  himsolf,  a curious  oyo 
Hath  lout  mo,  to  bohold  tho  hearts  of  things. 

And  touch’d  mine  oar  with  power.  Thus,  far  or  nigh, 

Minute  or  mighty,  llxod  or  froo  with  wings. 

Delight,  from  many  a naraoloss  oovort  sly, 

Hoops  sparkling,  and  in  tones  familiar  sings. 

S.  Laman  Blanchard. 


THE  HOUSE. 


Tirosis  who  cultivate  forns  in  cases  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
plants  are  now  making  a vigorous  growth,  and  must  have  rather  liberal 
supplies  of  water.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  this 
matter,  for  if  a groat  quantity  of  water  is  given  at  one  time  most  of  it 
will  run  down  amongst  the  drainage  without  wetting  the  general  body  of 
tho  soil,  and  cause  sourness  without  any  correspoading  benefit.  Supposing 
the  soil  of  a fern  case  to  be  rather  dry,  we  should  advise  the  giving  of 
moderate  supplies  of  water  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ferns  and  the  soil  should  be  well  wetted  by  means  of  a 
syringe ; then  water  may  be  poured  into  the  crowns  of  the  more  robust 
ferns,  and  allowed  to  spread  and  diffuse,  but  the  quantity  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  affair  to  become  waterlogged.  Two  or  three  such 
operations  in  the  course  of  a week  will  result  in  thoroughly  moistening 
the  whole  body  of  soil,  after  which  a smallish  supply  about  once  a-week 
will  suffice  until  September,  when  watering  should  cease  or  be  practised 
with  extra  caution.  It  will  be  well  to  shut  up  the  cases  after  each  waterino' 
for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  a little  air  should  be  given.  It  is  a good 
rule  now  to  admit  a little  air  to  the  fern  cases  night  and  day,  except  where 
filmy  ferns  are  growing,  and  they  need  so  little  that  we  may  almost  say 
the  less  they  have  the  better.  However,  we  do  give  a little  air  all  through 
the  summer  to  our  hymenophyllums  and  trichomanes,  and  find  the  growth 
to  be  rich  and  strong  ; but  then  we  never  forget  them,  as  many  people  do. 
Where  forgetfulness  is  practised  it  is  perhaps  a good  rule  never  to  o-ive 
filmy  ferns  any  air  at  all.  ” 


THE  GAEDEN. 


American  Plants  in  old  beds  should  be  refreshed  now  with  a top 
dressing  of  rotten  cow-dung,  which  will  help  the  new  growth.  Eemove 
the  trusses  of  bloom  as  fast  as  they  lose  their  colour,  and  be  careful  not 
to  break  any  young  shoots  at  the  same  time. 

Climbers  in  fr-ee  growth  look  best  when  left  a little  to  themselves,  but 
some  tying  and  training  must  be  done,  and  the  cultivator  must  have  an 
eye  that  the  shoots  intended  for  future  flowering  are  not  unduly  shaded  by 
disorderly  growths.  ^ 

Cauliflowers  should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water  if  the  weather  is 
dry ; they  are  the  most  hungry  and  thirsty  plants  in  the  garden,  but  pay 
well  for  good  living.  Plant  out  from  frames  as  fast  as  possible,  as  they  do 
no  good  to  stand  crowded  and  starving.  It  is  customary  to  snap  the  leaves 
over  the  heads  to  protect  them,  but  it  is  better  to  break  off  one  of  the 
lower  leaves  and  lay  it  on  the  flower  to  protect  it. 

Forced  Fruits. — As  the  crops  are  gathered,  give  liquid  manure  to 
swell  up  the  spurs  for  next  year’s  crop ; syringe  with  force  to  clear  the 
foliage.  Crops  ripening  to  have  less  water  at  the  roots,  and  over  head 
more  air,  and  full  sunshine. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Continue  to  propagate,  remembering  th.at  Pinks, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees  come  as  readily  from  cuttings  as  layers,  if  that 
method  is  most  convenient. 

Orchids.— Most  of  the  Indian  species  will  now  require  an  abundance 
of  ’wator  and  a moist  atmospliGro,  StantiopeaSj  Dendrobiums,  AGr>dGS, 
Saccolabiums,  and  V andas  now  especially  require  moisture,  and  those  on 
blocks  must  have  their  wants  supplied  by  dipping  and  syringino". 

Pelargoniums  now  require  dose  attention.  See  that  stakes  and  ties 
are  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  required  form  as  they  come  into 
bloom,  and  remember  that  the  fewer  ties  the  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
cultivator.  Give  shade  as  the  plants  show  flower,  and  keep  the  whole 
stock  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  consistently  with  avoiding  damp  and 
cold  draughts. 

Polyanthuses.  On  passing  out  of  flower  the  plants  will  have  several 
heads,  which  may  be  separated  and  potted  singly.  They  must  never  be 
allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  Green  fly  must  be  kept  down.  Seed 
may  be  sown  on  a shady  border,  and  the  seedlings  be  pricked  off  when 
large  enough  to  handle. 


Primulas  have  undergone  great  improvement  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  a,  ccmsiderable  number  of  distinct  and  pleasing  colours  have  been  intro- 
duced. Considering  their  usefulness,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  most  simple  means. 
If  those  means  are  seasoned  with  patience.  It  is  a great  point  to  give 
them  a long  period  of  growth  before  they  flower,  hence  they  should  never 
be  subjected  to  a forcing  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  should  be  treated  as 
nearly  hardy,  but  have  ample  protection  against  frost,  damp,  and  cuttino* 
winds.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  bloom  of  Chinese  Primulas  for  a long  period”, 
make  at  least  two  sowings  of  seed,  the  first  at  once,  and  the  second  towards 
the  end  of  June.  Sow  on  a rich  granular  soil,  and  cover  with  a mere  dustino- 
of  fine  earth,  and  every  seed  will  germinate ; but  if  buried  deeply  much 


Roses  need  abundant  supplies  of  water  now,  and  green  fly  must  be 
kept  down  or  the  bbom  will  be  impoverished.  A little  time  should  be 
^ ^ ® intended  for  budding  soon,  to  cut  away  weak  ill- 

to  be'ente°°^d’  rambling  shoots  on  which  buds  are 
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Small  Town  Gardens  should  bo  well  furnished  witli  suitable  ever- 
greens. Any  one  who  would  select  wisely  and  plant  liberally  might 
make  a town  plot  marvellously  rich  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and  tho  wise 
way  would  bo  to  have  plenty  of  such  as  are  known  to  do  well  in  towns, 
and  avoid  altogether  those  of  doubtful  character,  jn  many  instances 
where  grass  refuses  to  grow  as  it  ought  tho  ground  might  be  clothed  with 
ivies,  for  even  under  tho  shade  of  largo  trees  ivy  will  thrive  if  aided  with 
water  during  May  and  Juno. 

Wall  Trees  as  soon  as  necessary  to  be  nailed  in  and  tho  shoots  thinned, 
that  there  may  be  no  crowding  of  unnecessary  wood.  Shoots  that  run 
away  with  undue  vigour  to  bo  cut  clean  out  to  tho  base,  unless  in  positions 
whore  much  needed,  in  which  case  shorten  them  back. 

Winter  Green.s,  comprising  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  and  Savoys,  to 
bo  planted  out  in  showery  weather  at  every  opportunity.  If  only  one  row 
can  be  put  out  at  a time,  it  is  a benefit  to  tho  seed  bod  in  giving  tho 
seedlings  more  room,  and  a benefit  to  the  plants  in  preventing  their 
becoming  drawn. 


THE  POULTEY  YAED. 

In  the  management  of  the  poultry  yard  much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  birds  are  fed,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a source  to 
profit  or  otherwise.  The  proper  course  in  regulating  the  food  supply  is  of 
give  the  birds  enough  food  of  a suitable  description  without  incurring  any 
waste,  for  it  will  not  pay  to  adopt  either  a starving  or  a too  liberal  diet. 
To  do  this  some  amount  of  observation  is  necessary,  as  no  specific  direc- 
tions can  be  given  beyond  stating  that  full-grown  fowls  should  have  just 
as  much  as  they  will  readily  eat  and  no  more,  for  when  the  supply  of 
food  IS  such  that  a portion  is  left  upon  the  ground  after  a meal  the 
waste  is  very  great.  Barley  either  whole  or  in  the  ground  state 
IS  fairly  economical,  used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
food,  and  oats  and  oatmeal  are  so  rich  in  flesh  and  fat  formino' 
substances  that  they  are  of  especial  value  in  fattening  for  the 
table.  Indian  corn  is  economical  in  suburban  districts  where  sparrows 
abound,  as  these  marauders  cannot  swallow  it,  and  are  consequently  unable 
to  rob  the  fowls  of  their  food,  as  they  do  to  a very  considerable  extent  when 
oats  and  barley  are  used.  Corn  and  meal  should  as  a matter  of  course  be 
largely  supplemented  by  the  “scraps”  from  the  kitchen.  Potatoes,  well 
boilGd  and  mixGd  with,  sufficient  coarse  pollard  or  bran,  when  scalded  to 
form  a rather  stiff  paste,  are  useful  for  helping  out  the  corn.  A constant 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  is  essential,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  green 
food,  such  as  cauliflower,  cabbage,  lettuce,  broccoli  leaves,  and  turnip  tops 
should  be  thrown  into  the  yard  daily. 


aiik  iHeetinp. 

BEADING  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY,  Mat  18. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Beading  Horticultural  Society  are  invariably  at- 
tended with  a large  measure  of  success,  but  on  no  occasion  have  the  results 
been  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 
Encouraged  by  a liberal  schedule,  the  leading  cultivators  in  the  district 
entered  with  much  zest  into  the  competition,  and  the  whole  of  the  collec- 
tions, although  differing  in  relative  merit,  evinced  cultural  skill  of  a hio’h 
order.  Particularly  good  were  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom, 
for  on  this  occasion  the  local  productions  were  supplemented  by  a collection 
from  _ Mr.  Tudgey.  Azaleas,  heaths,  fuchsias,  ferns,  gloxinias,  and 
selaginellas  were  all  presented  in  capital  style,  and  show  pelargoniums 
were  staged  in  such  splendid  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  one  or  two  of  the  collections  were  not  exhibited  at 
Eegent’s  Park  on  the  previous  day.  Table  decorations,  hand  and  button- 
hole bouquets,  and  collections  of  cut  flowers  formed  as  usual  an  important 
feature,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  were  well  shown  for  so  early  in  the 
season.  The  arrangements,  as  customary  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Phippen,  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  admirable  exhibition 
ground  within  the  abbey  ruins  was  turned  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Not  less  important  to  the  .society  than  the  great  excellency  of  the  show 
was  the  weather,  which  was  exceptionally  favourable  and  enabled  the  towns- 
folk and  residents  in  the  district  to  muster  in  strong  force. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  admirably  represented 
in  point  of  numbers  and  excellency,  and  in  the  great  open  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  was  first 
with  a splendid  group.  Amongst  others  were  grand  examples  of  Clero- 
dradron  Balfouriana,  Pimelea  decussata  almost  solid  with  its  beautiful 
pink  flowers,  Hedaroma  tuBpifera,  Erica  ventricosa  magniflea,  and  Fran- 
ciscea  confertiflora,  a fine  exhibition  plant  when  well  done.  Mr.  Lees, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  The  Wilderness,  Beading,  was  a very  close 
second  with  an  excellent  collection,  in  which  were  fine  specimens  of  Epacris 
Eclipse,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Ehynchospermum  j'asminoides ; Mr. 
Bennett,  gardener  to  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Cressingham,  third  with  a capital 
group.  In  the  class  for  six  a good  collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gardener  to  Maj’or  Storer,  Puxley  Park,  Beading.  The  finest  group  of  six 
heaths  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Tudgey.  The  classes  for  azaleas  were  especially 
well  filled,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  densely  flowered.  For  nine  Mr. 
Lees  was  first  with  gigantic  pyramids  almost  solid  with  bloom,  and  in  the 
class  for  six  (8-inch  pots)  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to  Lord  O.  Fitzgerald,  occupied 
the  first  place  with  neat  examples  as  fresh  and  well  flowered  as  could 
possibly  be  desired.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Armitage,  and  Mr.  Atkins,  Lockinge 
Park,  also  exhibited  with  much  success  in  the  classes  for  azaleas.  In  the  class 
for  a specimen  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tudgey  for  Dracophyllum 
gracile ; the  second  to  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  for  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  E.  Boyle, 
Puxley  Lodge,  Beading,  for  Imatophyllum  miniatum,  beating  foiu’teen  noble 
clusters  of  its  orange-coloured  flowers. 

Fine-foliage  Plants  were  admirably  represented,  and  afforded  a pleas- 
ing relief  to  the  glowing  colours  of  the  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  and  roses. 
For  six  Mr.  Tudgey  was  first  with  Croton  Morti,  one  of  the  most  highly- 
coloured  of  the  broad-leaved  forms  with  golden  variegation ; C.  Queen 
Victoria,  a brilliantly-coloured  form  of  much  merit,  Kentia  australis, 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  Pritchardia  pacifica,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
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fan  palms.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  an  excoodin<'ly  good  second,  and  Mr.  Bezant, 
gardener  to  II.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Caversham,  third.  For  four  Mr.  Hope 
was  first  with  a group  in  which  the  noble  Alocasia  Thibautiana  was 
represented,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  second,  and  had  amongst  other  good 
things  a suirerbly-colonred  example  of  Hibiscus  Cooireri. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelauooniums  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  show.  In  the  groat  open  class  for  nine  Mr.  Ashby,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Whitechurch,  was  first  with  large  superbly- 
flowered  and  highly-finished  specimens  of  well-known  varieties  ; Mr.  Mor- 
timer second  with  a capital  lot.  The  prizetakers  in  the  class  for  four  show 
varieties  were,  Mr.  Burgess,  gardener  to  Col.  Clayton,  Marden  Heath ; 
Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  Beading,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third, 
respectively,  with  very  excellent  groups.  The  only  exhibitor  of  fancy 
pelargoniums  was  Mr.  Burgess,  who  staged  a capital  half-dozen,  for  which 
he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Specimen  and  Cut  Koses  were  contributed  in  comparatively  large 
numbers  and  in  admirable  condition.  For  six  roses  in  pots  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  first  with  medium-sized  and  beautifully-flowered  specimens 
of  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Edouard  Morren,  La  Prance,  Camille  Bernar- 
din,  and  Souv.  d’un  Ami;  Mr.  Mould  second,  and  Mr.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  third.  For  four  Mr.  Lees  first  with  capital  bushes.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  also  first  for  twelve  cut  blooms  with  a stand  in  which  were 
fine  blooms  of  Alba  rosea,  Edouard  Morren,  Star  of  Waltham,  Souv. 
d’un  Ami,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Miss  Hassard, 
Niphetos,  Marguerite  Brassac,  and  Captain  Christy ; Mr.  Lees  and  Mr. 
Lockie  second  and  third  respectively. 

Groups  for  Effect  were  characterized  by  great  taste,  and  appeared 
to  attract  much  attention.  In  the  class  for  groups  ten  feet  by  twelve 
feet  Mr.  Lees  received  the  premier  award  for  a particularly  tasteful 
arrangement  ; Mr.  Burbidge  second,  and  Mr.  Pursey  third.  For  a 
group  six  by  four  feet  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons,  for  which  a class  was  provided,  were  repre- 
sented by  two  large  groups,  which  were  so  well  flowered  as  to  produce  a 
rich  and  striking  effect.  Mr.  Turton,  gardener  to  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq., 
Marden  Erleigh,  Reading,  and  Mr.  Ashby,  were  the  exhibitors,  and  were 
first  and  second  respectively. 

Gloxinias  were  simply  superb,  the  specimens  being  of  unusual 
dimensions  and  grandly  flowered.  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was  first,  had 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Prince  Leopold,  Lord  Derby,  Belfort,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  Boule  de  Neige,  the  latter  a beautiful  white  variety,  and 
bearing  fifty  or  si.xty  blooms.  Mr.  Hope  was  a good  second. 

Perns  and  Selaginellas  were  plentiful  and  good  throughout.  For 
six  ferns  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Tudgey  were  first  and  second,  and  in  the 
class  for  four  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr,  Hope  were  first  and  second.  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  first  in  the  class  for  selagineUas  with  six  excellent  pyramidal 
examples. 

Fuchsias  and  Calceolarias  were  both  good.  Mr.  Mortimer  staged 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  fuchsias  seen  for  some  years ; and  in  the  class 
for  six  calceolarias  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Lockie,  and  Mr.  Hope  were  the  prize- 
takers. 

Bouquets  and  Table  Decorations  made  a charming  and  much-appre- 
ciated feature,  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Phippen  being  much 
admired.  For  a bridal  bouquet  Mr.  Phippen  was  first  with  a very  light  and 
elegant  arrangement ; Mr.  Turner,  Redlands,  second.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  three  stands  Miss  Phippen  was  first,  and  Miss  Curtis, 
Richmond,  second.  Miss  Phippen  was  also  first  for  three  button-hole 
bouquets.  Miss  Adnams  presented  three  tastefully-arranged  stands  in  the 
interesting  class  for  decorations  of  wild  flowers. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  seven  or  eight  very  fine  stands 
of  single  and  double  pyrethnims  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
and  a very  elegant  wreath  from  Mr.  Phippen,  to  both  of  which  extra  prizes 
were  awarded.  Numerous  excellent  boxes  of  cut  flowers  were  staged, 
chiefly  by  exhibitors  in  other  classes,  whose  names  are  given  above. 

Fruits  consisted  of  grapes,  strawberries,  and  melons,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of  grapes  were  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Ashby,  the  latter 
staging  in  the  class  for  a black  variety  superb  Black  Hamburghs.  The 
finest  strawberries  were  those  from  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Bowie,  who  were 
first  and  second  respectively  with  President.  Mr.  Atkins  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  for  a new  melon,  Lockinge  Conqueror,  a handsome 
scarlet-fleshed  variety,  of  splendid  flavour. 

Vegetables. — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  prizes  for  cucumbers  brought 
cut  a strong  competition,  twelve  brace  being  staged.  Mr.  Lockie  was  first 
with  Model,  Mr.  Millen  second  with  Suttons’  Improved  Telegraph,  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  third  with  Model.  In  the  other  classes  for  vegetables  the  winners 
were  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Burbidge,  Mr.  Bowie,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr. 
Millen.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  half  a peck  of  peas  was  awarded  to 
Suttons’  American  Wonder,  a dwarf  and  very  early  variety  of  a highly 
meritorious  character. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  Mr.  J.  Roberts. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  FLOWER  SHOW,  May  20. 

The  flower  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  date  was  compara- 
tively speaking  a very  small  affair  and  much  that  was  shown  was  decidedly 
second  rate.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  were  fairly  plentiful 
and  comprised  a goodly  number  of  excellent  specimens;  azaleas  were  re- 
presented by  numerous  collections  and  made  an  attractive  display  of  colour, 
but  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  collections  they  were  not  good. 
Orchids,  which  have  usually  contributed  materially  to  the  May  exhibitions 
at  Sydenham,  were  limited  to  two  collections,  and  in  the  classes  for  heaths 
there  was  the  merest  shadow  of  a competition.  The  collections  of  cleimatis 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  .lackman  and  Son  and  Messrs.  R.  Smitli  and  Co.  wero 
of  exceptional  excellency  and  produced  a rich  and  pleasing  effect. 

Orchids  were  limited  to  two  collections,  one  being  shown  in  the  trade 
class  for  nine  by  Mr.  11.. fames,  Castle  Rursery,  Lower  Norwood,  and  the 
other  in  the  correBj)onding  class  for  amateurs  liy  Mr.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
.f.  Southgate,  Eeq.,  StreaUiam.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  each  class. 
Mr.  Sailer  staged  capital  examples  of  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  Mossiio, 
OdontoglosKiim  Roezii,  Masdevallia  bindoni,  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum  ; 
and  in  the  collection  from  Mr.  .James  were  good  siiecimcns  of  Cypripedium 


niveum,  Masdevallia  Veitchi,  M.  Lindeni,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and 
O.  concolor. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  shown  in  splendid  style 
by  Mr.  B.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwtdl,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Lower 
Norwood,  who  was  first  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  nine.  The  specimens 
were  large,  well  flowered,  and  splendidly  finished,  and  they  comprised  Erica 
vcntricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  E.  Cavendishi,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouriana,  Epacris  Eclipse,  Anthuriutn  Scherzerianum,  Azalea 
Roi  Leopold,  A.  Murrayana,  and  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugby,  second,  and  IMr.  Rand, 
gardener  to  J.  VVarren,  Esq.,  Ilandcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  third.  Mr. 
Chapman  had  a grand  specimen  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Mr.  Rand 
staged  a nicely-flowered  example  of  Ixora  regina.  In  the  trade  class  for 
nine  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norbury  Nursery,  were  first  with  a good 
collection,  in  which  wero  Aphelexii  macrantha  rosea,  A.  macrantha  purpurea. 
Erica  Cavendishi,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  Azalea  Iveryana.  Mr. 
James  was  awarded  the  second  prize  with  a collection  in  which  occurred  two 
specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  although,  according  to  the  express 
stipulation  of  the  schedule,  the  nine  plants  should  have  been  distinct.  The 
award  of  the  prize  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a grave  error  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  as  it  forms  some  kind  of  precedent  for  laxity  on  the  part  of 
exhibitors  at  future  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere.  As 
there  were  no  other  exhibitors  in  the  class  than  Messrs.  Peed  and  Mr.  James 
no  injustice  was  done  to  any  competitor ; but  it  is  obvious  that  if  rules  are  to 
be  set  at  naught  by  both  exhibitors  and  judges,  as  in  this  instance,  the  work 
of  carrying  out  exhibitions  will  eventually  be  rendered  extremely  difficult. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  shown  in  good  style  by  Mr.  Raun  in  the  class 
for  nine;  the  collection  included  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Areca  sapida, 
a strong-growing  species  remarkable  for  its  bold  graceful  appearance ; 
Pritchardia  pacifica,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Croton  interruptum,  and  C. 
Hendersoni.  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington  House, 
Beddington,  second  with  an  excellent  group  of  medium-sized  specimens, 
amongst  which  were  Areca  lutescens,  Carliidovica  Druedi,  and 
Aralia  monstrosa,  a handsome  variegated  form.  Crotons  were  well 
staged  by  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Causton,  Esq.,  Dulwich, 
Mr.  Rand  and  Mr.  Penfold,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

Azaleas  had  five  classes  set  apa.rt  for  them,  and  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  central  transept  they  proved  very  effective.  The  finest  collection 
of  large  specimens  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  Childs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr, 
Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell.  The  collection  consisted  of  immense  and  densely- 
flowered  pyramidal  specimens  of  Due  de  Nassau,  Madame  D.  Vervaens, 
Concinnum,  Magnet,  Criterion,  and  Iveryana.  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  was  second  for  nine  and  first  for  six.  The 
successful  competitors  in  the  trade  class  for  nine  were  Messrs.  B.  Peed 
and  Son,  Mr.  James,  and  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  Lower  Streatham,  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  class  for  eighteen 
in  pots  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  diameter  contained  a well-flowered 
and  particularly  bright  collection  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  who 
was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  varieties  represented  were  Apollo, 
Comtesse  de  Flandres,  Roi  de  Hollande,  Grandis,  Baron  de  Vriere,  Mens. 
Thibaut,  Charmer,  MdUe.  Marie  Lefebvre,  and  Jean  Vervaens. 

Cape  Heaths  were  represented  by  good  collections  in  the  class  for  nine 
from  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Son  and  Mr.  James,  and  by  a collection  of 
medium-sized  and  nicely-finished  examples  from  Mr.  B.  Peed. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  comprised  herbaceous  calceolarias, 
show  and  fancy  pelargoniums,  and  tuberous  begonias.  Pelargoniums  were 
capitally  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  Griffin,  Forest  Hill,  who  were 
first  and  second  respectively  in  the  classes  for  nine  show  and  for  nine  fancy 
varieties.  An  excellent  group  of  tuberous  begonias  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Childs,  and  collections  of  well-grown  caleolarias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Satchell,  and  Mr.  Bird. 

Roses  in  Pots  were  limited  to  a charming  collection  of  eighteen  from 
Mr.  Turner. 

Clematis  were  represented  by  two  magnificent  collections  of  twelve 
each,  which,  arranged  along  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  produced  a striking 
effect.  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  were  first,  with  large  and 
grandly-bloomed  specimens  of  Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  white;  Excelsior,  blue; 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  blue,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  double  varieties ; 
Madame  Van  Houtte,  blue,  very  large  ; Blue  Gem,  blue,  a medium-sized 
flower  of  superb  form;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Lady  Caroline  Neville, 
William  Kennett,  blue,  large  and  fine;  Henryi,  white;  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
blue,  large;  Sensation,  blue,  large  and  fine.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  .and 
Co.  were  second  with  rather  smaller  specimens,  which  were  superbly 
flowered.  Chief  amongst  the  varieties  wero  Gloiro  de  St.-Julien,  Grand 
Duchess,  and  Lawsoniana. 

Groups  arranged  for  Effect.— In  the  class  for  groups  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  were  first  with  a charming  arrangement,  vyhich 
placed  in  the  tent  fitted  up  in  front  of  the  great  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Fyfe-Main  light,  attracted,  and  deservedly  so,  much  attention. 

Miscell.vneous  Contributions  included  an  attractive  and  interesting 
group  of  hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn ; a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  of  show,  ivy-leaved,  and  other  pelar- 
goniums, and  of  petunias,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  .and  Sons,  Swanley ; and 
several  new  begonias  of  much  merit  from  Messrs.  J . Laing  and  Co. 

New  Plants  were  not  numerous,  but  they  included  several  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  the  following  first-class  certificates  were  granted  To 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Miller,  a re- 
markably fine  silver  tricolor,  with  broad  high-coloured  zone  ; Begonia 
Arthur  Q.  Soanics  .and  B.  Marquis  of  Bute,  two  superb  single  varieties ; 
Caladium  Ibis  Bose  and  C.  albo  luteum,  distinct  and  beautiful  forms,  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  To  Messrs.  Kelw.ay  and  Son,  Langport,  for 
Bcolopenilrium  v^llgare  Keluiayi  densum,  a charming  variety  of  dwarf  growth  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  Pansy  Mrs.  Laing,  a flue  fancy  variety. 


— SoreiioHS  and  dryness,  ticklinji^  and  irritation,  inducing  cough 
Old  alFoctlnc  the  voico.  For  these  symptoms  use  Kpps’s  (Jlyceriiie  Jnjubes.  ({lycorine,  in 


THROAT  IRRITATION.- 


md  airocting  the  voico.  ror  uieso  sympeoms  uso  r4)pns  vnyoeiiu«  .mijuuo.'*. 
hoso  agroeablo  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  Uie  glaiuls  at  the  moment  they  avo 
ixcitetl  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing,  ^^old  only  in  boxes,  VJd.  and 
H.  Ifcd.  labelled,  “Jamics  Ki'i'S  ANi>  Co.,  Honueopathic  Cliemists,  London.  A lottey 
ecelvod  : **  Oeiitlcmen,— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended 
rial  I have  found  your  (llycerine  Jujubes  of  (5onHldorable  bcnelit  (with  or  witliout 
nodical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  dlHeaso.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
oico.— Yours  faithfully.  Gordon  Holmrs,  L.R.C.IM£.,  Kouior  ITiyaiciau  to  tho 
rlunicipal  Throat  and  Ear  InUrmary/'^LADVX.J 
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RO\AL  nOUTICUI/l’lTKAl,  SOCI K'l’V.— UK’ KA'P  SUMMKIi 
. . . KXIIl  HI  IMON.  May  23  to  25. 

I tlio  lu>yul  Ilorlii’ultunii  Society  hold  duiinff  the  past 

"1^ i*^‘w  foiitiirog  119  8OIU0  of  the  more  reoontshows 
at  bouth  Kensinj'toH,  was  a sploudid  atfair,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
, fho  society.  Insoiiie  lyspocts  it  wus  ono  of  I ho  most  salisfiictoi-y  sliows 
hoia  by  tho  society  aimii^r  aeu'riil  years  past  ; for,  inatood  of  its  cousistintr 
larfjoly  or  niiscollanoous  collectionH  from  nurserymen,  it  was  formed  almost 
oxchisivoly  of  the  productions  sta*^od  in  competition  for  tho  i>rizes  olTored 
m llio  sclieaiilo  classes.  iStovo  ami  •jreoiihoiise  plants  iu  bloom  and  azaleas 
ivorc  stained  in  ininienso  numbers,  and  {’•enorally  spoakin;'  in  splendid  con- 
dition; but  ornamental-leaveil  plants,  which  on  some  occasions  have  unduly 
predominated,  were  so  spariii},dy  represented  as  to  bo  insullicient  to  form  a 
proper  relief  to  the  glowing  colours  of  tho  flowering  plants.  Koses  were 
staged  in  larger  numbers  and  in  finer  condition  than  at  any  show  of  tho 
current  season.  Show  and  fancy  pelargoniums  also  evinced  a marked 
, advance  upon  those  previously  exhibited  this  year,  and  orchids  sufficed  to 
form  a most  attractive  and  important  feature.  There  was,  for  so  early  iu 
the  season,  a c.apital  display  of  fruit,  and  the  collections  of  cut  flowers  the 
collections  of  ivies  and  hollies,  and  the  groups  arranged  for  effect  con- 
tiibuted  thoir  full  share  to  the  interest  and  attractions  of  tho  o-atherino- 
Iho  usual  order  of  arrangement  was  followed;  the  fruit,  vesretables' 
orchids,  pelargoniums,  and  cut  flowers  were  staged  iu  the  long  marouee 
which  is  employed  to  connect  the  council  room  and  vestibule  with  the  laro-o 
tent,  and  m tho  latter  were  disposed  the  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  azaleas,  resets,  clematis,  which,  by  the  way,  were  of  great  excellence  • 
hne-fohage  plants,  feims,  and  groups.  That  the  materials  at  disposal  were 

granted,  but  it  must  be 

stated  tlnat,  although  a few  large  palms  iudiciously  placed  on  the  western 
^ side  would  have  been  a considerable  improvement,  on  no  previous  occasion 
. as  the  large  tent  presented  a more  tasteful  or  attractive  appearance.  The 
exhibition  of  garden  structures,  implements,  and  appliances  is  extensive 
j and  coinprehensive,  and  forms  an  adjunct  of  great  interest.  This  remains 

until  after  the  rose  show  in  July  next,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
inspection.  “ 

r‘>  „ o Greenhouse  Plants  were  presented  in  grand  style  in  the 
f seyfiial  classes  provided  for  them,  and  tastefully  grouped,  they  produced  a 
I great  open  ‘class  for  twelve  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener 

I to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwicke  Grange,  Worcester,  occupied  the  post 
■’  and  highly-finished  specimens.  Messrs. 

/ Peed  and  bon.  Lower  Streatbam,  were  a good  second,  and  Messrs.  T.  Jack- 
4 son  and  Son  were  a close  third.  The  first  place  in  the  trade  class  for  eio-ht 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  T Jackson  and  Son  with  a collection  consisting”  of 
, large,  fresh,  and  grandly-flowered  specimens.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  were 
, second,  and  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  third.  In  the 
f corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  Tudgey,  Mr.  J Child  o-irrlpiipr 
I Mrs.  Torr  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  and  Mr.  Eak^gkrdeSi^t  Twarr^ 
Esq,,  HaiMcross  Park,  Crawley,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  The  subjects  of  which  the  several  collections  consisted  were  exclu- 
sively the  same  as  those  shown  at  previous  exhibitions  and  enumerated  in 
the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 

Orchids  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  proved  as  usual  a source  of  great 
attraction.  The  finesticollections  were  those  contributed  to  the  great  open 
class  for  flfteen.  Here  Mr.  J.  Child  was  first  with  a well-balanced  group 
Saccolabium  retusum  and  Aerides  Fieldin^’i 
grandly-developed  spikes  each,  Masdevallia  ignea  aurantiaca,  an 
effective  ’^anety  with  bright  orange-red  flowers,  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  and 
Hnll  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford 

Tbp’  ppP  placed  equal  second  for  attractive  groups. 

James  included  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossi®, 
Odontoglossum,  Alexandras,  Dendrobium  formosum,  and  Oncidium 

^Deidiob^''  contributed,  amongst  other  things,  a fine  example 

of  Dendiobium  Wardianum  a large  specimen  of  Cypripedium  villosum,  and 
a glorious  mass  of  the  old  but  exceedingly  beautiful  Dendrobium  nobile. 
ibe  first  prize  m the  amateurs’  class  for  ten  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J Salter 
gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Leigham  Court  Eoad,  Streatham,  for  a group 
of  well-grown  specimens ; and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen 
Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tivdy  witii  attractive  collections  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit. 

Rnll  plants  not  in  commerce  Mr.  W. 

?p  ^i^  T was  first  with  a collection  consisting  of  well- 

developed  examples  of  Dieffenbachia  regina  and  D.  rex,  two  well-marked  and 
a forms  of  these  free-growing  aroids  ; Dracaena  australis  variegata 

a distinct  ’variety  the  leaves  marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  yeltow  • 

somewhat  broader  than  tLse  of 
t e preceding,  and  marked  with  yellow  bands  in  a similar  manner  ■ Laurus 
camphora  variegata,  a fine  form  of  the  camphor  laurel,  the  leaves  broadly 
margined  with  whiter  IVallichia  nana,  a handsome  plant  with  dark 
green  leatoge;  Sarracenia  erythrops,  a beautiful  species,  with  tall  light 
green  pitchers ; Spiraea  aruncus  astilboides,  an  elegant  variety  of  immense 
value,  which  was  figured  in  these  pages  two  years  since- 
mvolvens  variegata,  a prettily-marked  variety,  with  white  variegation- 
Anthunum  digitatum,  a,  distinct  species,  with  large  distinctly-lobed  feaves  • 

A.  mf^ej-oyensis,  a distinct  species  with  cordate  leaves  of  a dull  olive-green  • 
and  Ilhcmm  rehgiosum  variegatum,  a beautiful  variety,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  broadly  margined  with  white.  ® 

meritorious  and  presented  a bright  and  attractive 
PppaW  Ji®  prizes  open  to  nurserymen  only  for  eight  specimens  were 
Sto,  <io“fested,  and  in  the  result  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner 

ef  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  in  the  order 

Chiki  aM^Mr'  r growers  Mr. 

Efiikf  and  Mr.  G.  W^heeler  were  first  and  second  respectively  Mr  C 

not?w  open  class  for  fifteen  plants  in 

in  diameter,  and  had  a particularly  brioS 
and  attractive  group.  EspeciaUy  noteworthy  in  the  group  were  M ThibaTt 
Eeme  des  Pays-Bas,  Cordon  Bleu,  an  effective  variety^i^trflLe??of  a 
Bf.rT  l /®"®  i®i®^®”J  Eiendard  de  Flandre,  EuS  Mali 

Fine-foliage  Plants  comprised  collections  of  splendid  specimens 


lll^itod-ft'lhoiu'.'^"  "®--® 

TnAl'A,'/''  r«'®  ‘■iioollont  collect  ions  from  Messrs.  T 

Messrs.  Jackson  were  first  in  the 
dass  toi  eight  with  largo  and  especially  well-bloome-1  speciiiiens  of  E 
Massom  major,  E.  ventneosa  coednea  minor,  E.  Cavendishi,  E.  ventricosa’ 
magnifica.  E.  mutabilis,  E.  affiuis,  E.  vciitricosu,  E.  Licoio. 
and  oxposita  obbata.  The  last-mentioned  is  a fine  and  coiuDarativdy  new 
variMy  with  laip  blush-coloured  flowers,  quite  free  from  ‘g,,,,,  .,nd  the 
speciiiien  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 

»;«d 'r:rtcS.4‘;  ““  *'»»■ 

Groups  of  Plants  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  in  that  for 
a collection  occupying  a space  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  square 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet,  and  Mr.  J.  Aldou-’ 
Gloucester  Koad,  South  Eensington,  had  arrangements  of  exceptional 
excellence.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  ivere  awarded  the  first  prize,  employed 
with  much  effect  several  of  the  more  important  and  beautiful  of  the  hea^s 
which  form  an  important  feature  of  their  Barnet  nursery.  The  group 

arranged  by  Mr.  Aldous  was  so  good  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  hU 
greatest  successes.  ^ vi.  mu 

Show  AND  Fancy  Pelargoniums  consisted  exclusively  of  specimens  of 
a high-cla,ss  character,  and  produced  a brilliant  and  attractive  display. 
For  nine  show  varieties  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon 
ace,  near  Uxbridge,  was  first  with  immense  and  superbly-bloomed 
specimens  of  Mary  Hoyle,  Jeannette,  Princess  of  Denmark,  Isabeila,  Prince 
Leopold,  a valuable  exhibition  flower,  second  only  in  brilliancy  to 

C ^Turner°  seconT'^  Pericles,  Sultana,  and  Kingston  Beauty.  ^Mr. 

™®  j specimens  a size  smaller  than  those  staged  by  Mr. 

Wiggins,  but  splendidly  flowered  and  finished.  The  varieties,  all  of  which 

colouiidT/^lT^tr  exhibition,  ivero  Illuminator,  the  most  brilliantly 
colouiedof  all  the  show  flowers  known  to  make  good  specimens;  Charle- 
magne, Kingston  Beauty,  Prince  Leopold,  Maid  of  Honour,  Patroness 
Visc^nt,  Despot,  a splendid  dark  flower,  and  Claribel.  For  nine  fancies 

=!omp  Ilf ° as  in  the  preceding  class,  specimens 

somewhat  larger  than  those  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  whi  ivas  first.  The 
vaiieties  forming  Mr  Wiggins’s  group  were  Mrs.  Porter,  Goliath,  Lucy, 
T®.®’F’  -Dfichess  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  Miss  GoddarJ 
^®|,“taisies,  and  Mrs.  Hart.  Mr.  Turner’s  varieties  were  Ellen  Beck, 
Pimcess  of  Teck,  East  Lynne,  The  Shah,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Hart,  Thomas 
Ring,  Fanny  Grair,  and  Roi  dcs  Fantaisies. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Coppin,  Shirley,  Croydon, 

equal  to  those  shown  at  some  previous  exhibitions, 
^^®  amateurs’  class  for  six  were  Mr.  J. 

Child  Ml.  Eann,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  in  the  order  of  their  names ; and  in 

SspecUvSy  J^^^s  and  Mr.  Aldous  were  first  and  second 

excellence,  and  proved  one  of  the 

Metl-f  P ^®^q"'*’®Vi“  1^®  trade  class  for  nine 

Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  enormous  and  grandly- 
floweied  ^ecimens  of  Madame  Margottin,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Centifolia  rosea,  Celine  Forestier,  Charles 
Lawson,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Madame  Lacharme.  Mr.  C. 
PaAnulI’  p ° superbly-bloomed  specimens  of 

Morren  ^ir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Edouard 

Moiien,  J.  S Mill,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier.  The 
ors  in  the  trade  class  for  twenty  in  pots,  not  exceeding  ten 
inches  m diameter,  were  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  had  medium-sized 
examples,  ^ceedingly  well  flowered  and  perfect  in  finish.  The  varieties 
7havi'!,''°’  Monplaisir,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Madame  de  Mont- 

chaveau,  a fane  variety,  with  large  pink  flowers  of  grand  form ; J.  S.  Mill, 

Bon  ^ flower  when  in  perfec- 

ft°  1 improves  on  acquaintance;  Madame 

£d!m?  Cheshunt,  Hybrid,  La  France,  and 

Madame  Victor  Verdier.  There  were  two  competitors  in  the  class  for 

LTJh“Kin^''t  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe 

iitWm^lA^f  prize  for  capital  bushes 

with  ample  leafap  and  excellent  blooms;  Mr.  Wiggins  second  with  well 
bloomed  but  smaller  plants. 

than  some  other 

M®  wanting  in  interest  or  attractiveness.  For  a collection 
Ma,^o1  1?  was  first  with  capital  specimens  of  Phlox  setacea 

Model,  Cypripedium  acaule,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  lidy’s 
s ippers  ; Anthericum  liliastrum,  Lychnis  dioica  fl.  pi.,  Centanrea  montana 
tenmfolium,  Saxifraga  nepalensis.  Primula  japonica,  Aquilegia 
Mooo  . TT  ftrid  A.  vulgaris  alba,  pure  white  and  of  great  beauty. 

essrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  were  second  with  an  excellent 
CO  ec  aon^n  which  Armeria  alpina  coccinea,  Geum  coccineum,  Statice  pseudo- 
ca^tal^cond  nudicaule,  and  Spiraea  palmata  were  presented  in 

Cut  Flowers  comprised  ixias,  sparaxis,  fancy  pansies,  and  miscellaneous 
CO  ec  10ns  in  addition  to  the  contributions  not  for  competition.  Fancy 
pansies  ivere  admirably  shown  in  collections  of  sixty  blooms  by  Messrs,  j. 
Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  Mr.  W.  Meddick,  7,  Hampton  Eow,  Bath,  and 
Ml.  J.  Lawrence,  Caversham,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of 
tfaeir  names.  The  premier  awards  in  the  classes  for  ixias  and  sparaxis 
hardy  flowers  were  made  in  favour  of  Alessrs.  Barr  and 
feusden.  Covent  Garden,  who  staged  large  and  representative  collections  in 
tfaeir  well-known  style,  thepyrethrums  being  particularly  good  in  the  last- 
mentioned  of  the  two  classes. 

L Hollies  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected, 

but  the  collections  staged  were  of  great  merit.  For  twelve  ivies  Mr  Charles 
limner  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  were  first 
respectively  with  large  well-furnished  specimens,  those  forming 
the  first  prize  group  including  a richly-coloured  example  of  the  golden 
tree  ivy.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  hollies  the  premier  award  was 
^ade  in  favour  of  Mossrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  who  had  grand  pyramids  of 
Ilex  aquifolium  feox  argentea,  I.  a.  Silver  Queen,  I.  a.  argentea  marginata, 

I.  a.  medio-pictum,  I.  a.  Handsworthiensis,  I.  a,  scoticum,  I.  a.  Wateriana, 

1.  a.  angustifolia,  and  I.  canadensis. 
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Fuun-was  icuiaikably  Rood  for  so  early  m the  season,  and  as  usual 
proved  very  attractive.  'J'lie  only  exhibitor  of  two  pines  was  Mi.  Miles, 
gardener  to^  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Lucks,  who  had  cap.ta 
Queens.  For  a single  pine,  any  variety  other  than  the 

Faulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  was  first  with  a eapit.il  Cliailotte 
Kothschild;  Mr.  C.  Koss,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  wasla  good  second  with 
Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Mr.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  was  third 
same  variety.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  three  bunches  of  bl.ack 
grapes,  Mr.  J.  Louden,  gardener  to  T.  Jiarnes,  Fsq.,  ihe  Quinta,  Chuk,  was 
first  with  line  bunches,  largo  in  the  berry  and  beautiful  y coloured,  ^i.  W. 
Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of 

hurst,  second  with  excellent  examples, and  Mr.  Aslett,  Warien  Wood, 
field,  third.  For  a dish  of  black  grapes,  any  variety  other  than  ^l^ck 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  G.  Holliday,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchmgley,  was  first  with  good 
bunches  of  Black  Prince;  Mr.  Louden  second  with  Madrosfield  Co^^^^ 
the  third  w.as  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffoidshire, 
for  nice  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  of  last  year  s crop  that  were  cut  and 
bottled  in  December  last.  The  competition  for  a dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
was  not  very  spirited,  and  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Louden  and  Mr.  Maher,  who  had  excellent  well-coloured  examples  For 
a dish  of  any  other  white  gr.ape  Mr.  Johnston  was  first  i^^^h 
water,  richly  coloured,  and  Mr.  Aslett  and  Mr.  I ry,  Haydon  Hall,  Pinner, 
were  second  and  third  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Peaches  and  nectarines  were 
rather  limited  in  numbers,  but  good  in  quality.  In  the  class  for  a dish  of 
nectarines  Mr.  Holliday  was  first  with  Lord  Napier;  Mr.I^sh,  New  Shoreha  , 
second  with  Violette  Hative,  and  Mr.  Maher  third  with  Hunt  s Tawny.  For 
peaches  Mr.  H.  Clarke,  Blenheim  Gardens,  Woodstock,  and  Mr.  J.  Kenning, 
Worth  Park,  Crawley,  were  first  and  second  with  splendid  fruits  of  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  Mr.  Miles  third  with  Stirling  Castle.  The  only  competBor  in 
the  class  for  three  dishes  of  strawberries  was  Mr.  Norman,  Hatfield  House, 
Hatfield,  who  presented  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  capital  stvle.  In  the  class  for  a single  dish  the  competition  was 
more  spirited,  and  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Purley  Park,  Keading,  and 
Mr.  Worthing,  Chadwell  Heath,  were  first,  second,  and  third  respec- 
tively with  excellent  dishes  of  President.  Cherries  were  as  usual  exhibited 
well  by  Mr.  Miles,  who  was  first  for  two  dishes  with  Black  Circassian  and 
Governor  Wood,  and  for  a single  dish  with  Black  Circassian.  Melons  were 
largely  shown,  and  on  the  whole  were  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Miles  was  first 
with  Hero  of  Lockinge;  Mr.  C.  Howe,  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  second  with 
William  I.,  a scarlet- fleshed  fruit  of  high  quality,  and  Mr.  Austen  third  with 
Carter’s  Blenheim  Orange.  , i • 

Messes.  J.  Caetbe  and  Co.’s  Pbizes  for  the  best  fruit  of  Blenheini 
Orange  Melon  were  very  keenly  contested.  Twelve  fruits  of  this  s;^endid 
melon  were  staged,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Austen,  Mr.  O. 
Williams,  Mr.  J.  May,  Barnet,  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  J.  McIntosh,  Esq.,  Dunevan,  Weybridge,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Vegetables  "were  of  capital  quality.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  tor  a 
collection  of  ten  kinds,  :Mr.  Miles  was  first  with  Lady  Paget  potato, 
Jamos's  Intermediate  carrot,  the  Stamfordian  tomato,  the  Queen  onion. 
Tender  and  True  cueumber,  Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing  cauliflower, 
Laxton’s  Unique  pea.  Prince  Albert  vegetable  marrow.  Globe  artichokes 
and  asparagus ; Mr.  J.  Austen  second,  and  Mr.  Ward  thirB  The  first 
prize  for  a dish  of  tomatoes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Meindoe,  Hutt^  Hall, 
Guisborough,  for  a splendid  sample  of  the  Stamfordian,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
was  second.  The  first  prize  for  a brace  of  Daniels’  Defiance  cucumber  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Chuttleborough,  Worstead  Hall,  Norwich  ; and  the  Messrs. 
Daniels  exhibited  about  twenty  fine  brace  of  this  useful  cucumber,  there 
was  a fairly  good  competition  in  all  but  one  of  the  classes  for  asparagus, 
and  some  excellent  produce  was  exhibited.  The  first  prizes  for, bundles  of 
eighty  and  fifty  heads  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  and  the  other  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Stewart,  Langfoid  Park,  Maldon,  Mr.  Cole,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  H.  Foster, 
Ashford,  Kent.  For  three  bundles,  the  competition  limited  to  market 
growers,  Mr.  H.  Harwood,  Colchester,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lob]Oit 
and  Son,  Putney,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Simpson,  Colchester,  were  equal  second. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Prizes  for  four  dishes  of  peas  were  contested 
by  two  exhibitors  only,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  ot  Mr. 
Ward,  who  had  Emerald  Gem,  Lingleader,  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  and 

William  I.  , 

Floral  Committee.— A considerable  number  of  novelties  were  sud- 
mitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  following  first-class  certificates  were 
granted  : To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  Begonia  Ball  of  Fire, 
a splendid  single  variety,  the  flowers  of  immense  size,  and  a brilliant 
orange  scarlet-colour.  'To  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Elthain  Koad,  Lee,  for  Adianiuni 
Bournei,  a very  beautiful  form  with  medium-sized  fronds,  on  which  the 
pinnules  are  so  closely  set  as  to  give  the  plant  a very  dense  moss-liko 
appearance.  To  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  Veronica  Hulkeana,  a beautiful  shrubby 
species,  with  largo  branched  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers.  To  Mr.  Coningsby, 
The  Firs,  for  Masilevallia  Vcitchi  grandijlora,  a large-flowered  form  ot  this 
brilliantly-coloured  species,  and  Oncidium  htmeliigcrum,  a handsome  species 
with  large  brownish  yellow  flowers.  To  K.  Warner,  Esq.,  Chelmsford,  tor 
Odonloglossum  Alexandra  giganleum,  a superb  variety,  bearing  flowers  ot 
immense  size.  To  Mr.  Smith,  Sydney  Park,  Gloucester,  for^  Lavatera 
arhorea  variegala,  a striking  variety  with  creamy  variegation.^  lo  Messrs. 
Cannoll  and  Sons  for  I’elargonium  Burydice,  a beautiful  double  ivy-leaf  with 
largo  double  flowers  of  a soft  rosy  pink  colour.  To  Mr.  It.  Dean,  Ealing, 
for  Bpergula  piUfera  aurea,  a distinct  variety  ot  a rich  golden  yellow.  1 o 
Messrs,  it.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  for  Rose  Rcinc  Marie  lUnriclle,  n now 
well  known  tea-scented  variety  bearing  largo  pink  ilowers.  lo  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  Hdagindla  plalyphylla,  a very  elegant  species  with  broad 
fronds.  'To  Messrs.  C.  Leo  and  Son,  1 laminorsmith,  for  Stalico  flowunda, 
a splendid  form  bearing  immense  heads  of  violet-blue  flowers,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  value  for  exhibition  purposes ; Hydrangea  japonica  Irirolor,  n 
beautiful  variety,  the  leaves  niurginod  witli  pure  white  and  yellow.  1 o 
Mr.  S.  Williams  for  Adianl.um  dolnbrifornic,  an  elegant  little  species  with 
pinnate  fronds. 

I'liuiT  Committee. — Amongst  the  subjects  brought  before  this  coni- 
inittee  were  a half-dozen  very  lino  heads  of  Vi  itch’s  M odol  broccoli,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sju  ing  vM, riel  ice.  A first  class  eerlillcate  was  giaiiteil 

to  Mr.  C.  Ilowe  for  MAon  WiUia.m  /.,  a remarkably  fine  scarlel-lloshed 
variety;  the  fruit  is  globular  in  form,  has  a yellow  finely-netted  skin  and  a. 
thick  flesh,  which  is  bright  in  colour  and  exceptionally  ri«h  in  flavour. 


It  is  unquestionably  a valuable  addition  to  the  scarlet-fleshed  melons,  for 

it  combines  the  important  qualities  of  handsome  appearance  and  high 

quality.  , c 

Miscellaneous  Collections,  although  less  numerous  than  usual,  were  ot 
considerable  importance.  Tha  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.  for  a charming  group  of  plants,  to  Messrs.  Canncll  and 
Sons  for  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Kelway  am 
Son  for  cut  pyrothrums  and  pajonies,  and  to  Messrs.  Osborn  and  oons. 
Fulham,  for  a beautiful  collection  of  hardy  plants.  The  salver  gilt  1- lora 
medal  to  Mr.  J.  Aldous  for  a group  of  decorative  plants  to  Messrs.  Jackman 
and  Son  for  specimen  clematis,  to  Mr.  Turner  for  azaleas  and  roses,  and 
to  Messrs.  II.  Lane  and  Son  for  rhododendrons.  1 he  silver  1<  lora  medal  to 
Mr.  Noble  for  clematis,  and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs,  Laing  and 
Co.  for  collections  of  plants. 


Crickets,  Cockroaches,  Sfc.—^‘  Constant  Header  will  have  no 
trouble  with  these  pests  if  he  will  adopt  the  same  means  1 did.  y 
cucumber  houses  were  infested  with  them.  I could  not  keep  a plant  from 
being  nipped  off,  until  I got  a packet  of  powder  from  lownson  and  Co., 
Altrincham,  which  in  a single  night  killci  thousands.  I never  see  01  hear 
one  now,  and  I always  have  a little  in  use  as  a preventive.  It  is  pm^ctly 
harmless  to  animals,  but  will  kill  slugs,  snails,  Ac.  15® 

Cool  Orchids.— Amateur.— A beginning  in  orchid  culture  may  be  made 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  it  is  preferable  to  commence  during  the 
summer  season,  as  the  plants  can  then  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries  with- 
out  any  risk  of  their  being  injured  by  .frost  or  cold  A very  good  collection  of 
cool  kinds  may  be  grown  in  a span-roof  house  25  ft.  in 
width.  The  side  walls  should  be  about  4 ft.  6 in.  hi^,  and  the  height  f - 
the  path  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  only  inside  fitti^^^^^ 

required  will  be  a stage  of  open  lattice  work  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
The  stages  should  be  4 ft.  wide,  which  will  give  a P^tk  along  tke  ce^re 
of  the  house.  Two  rows  of  4 in.  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  house  wll  suffice 
to  maintain  a suitable  degree  of  warmth  in  the  severest  L 

in  the  roof  and  along  the  side  walls  opposite  the  hot-watei  P^P®®  ^ ^ 
required  for  ventilation,  but  the  air  must  be  admitted  chiefly  by  the  roof 
ventilators.  The  cattleyas  and  leelias  and  other  genera  thriving  in.the  inter- 
mediate house  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful  that  we  would  advise  you  to 
erect  a house  40  ft.  in  length,  and  divide  it  into  two  ^ 

cool  and  the  other  for  kinds  requiring  a temperature  intermediate  ketween 
that  of  the  cool  and  tke  East  India  houses.  The  stages  should  be  the  same  in 
both  compartments,  but  for  the  more  efficient  heating  of  the  P^jt  <iev®ted 
to  the  intermediate  kinds  three  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  should  be  fixed  0 
side* 

Scotch  Firs  in  Danger.— J.”  describes  his  plantation  of  20  000  firs, 
planted  last  autumn,  as  in  danger  of  destruction  by  fierce 

the  wood  and  eats  bark  and  buds  voraciously.  T^®, 

eround  formerly  occupied  with  firs  that  were  destroyed  by  file,  ine  t 

sent  to  show  the  nature  of  the  mischief,  and  tke  beetles  accompanying  it 
in  a tin  box,  enable  us  to  understand  tke  case  completely.  _ The  J-® 

Ln  old  acquaintance:  his  name  is  HyloUus  abiehes,th^  pine  ^eovB,  and 
there  is  a chapter  devoted  to  him  m Miss  Ormerod  s Manual  of  Injuiious 
Insects  ” published  by  Swan  Sonnenshem  and  Allen.  In  this  case  we 
have  enforced  by  a new  experience  a law  that  should  “fver  be  ®^^ 

it  is  that  when  ground  is  cleared  the  crop  should  be  changed. _ lo  p . 
firs  after  firs  is  to  invite  the  enemy,  for  the  rubbish  forms  his  breeding 
irround  and  the  young  trees  offer  him  succulent  food.  Three  or  four  years 
should  have  pasLd  before  the  plantation  was  renewed,  by  which  time  the 
SSks  died  out  ttekgh  led.  of  food.  Tb.  fi.rt 

the  destruction  of  the  pest  consists  in  clearing  the  ground  of  all  the  de  1 s 
of  the  former  plantation,  and  this  should  be  burned  as  quickly  as  possi  . 
The  next  proceeding  should  consist  in  systematically  trapping  and  killm„ 
the  weevils.  Just  as  the  debris  of  the  former  trees  has  been  the  bree  ing 
groi^d  of  the  insects,  so  pieces  ot  bark  laid  inner  ®/®  do-wards^^^^^^^ 
serve  as  traps.  These  traps  should  be  marked,  and  should  be  laid  in 
regular  order,  because  they  must  be  examined  every  morning  at  an  early 
Tom  and  also  at  any  tim  rainy  veather.  Traps  may  a so 

bo  made  of  pine  or  spruce  twigs  tied  in  bundles,  from  which  the  beet  0 
can  be  shaken.  We  say  nothing  of  hand  picking,  for  although  it  is  tho 
most  direct  and  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  P®sJ.  ^ is  S®'^®\^^  y 
speakino-  too  costly.  In  every  case  of  planting  coniferous  trees  to  follow 
coniferous  trees,  tL  ground  should  be  cleared  of  all  coniferous  waste,  and 
Kept  open  as  grazing  or  potato  land  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to 
eradicate^completely  this  pest,  which  is  usually  attracted  in  tho  fiist 
instance  by  the  smell  of  turpentine. 

iS?  White-spined  Cucumbers  are  reckoned  less  liandsome  tlian 
Close  with  black  spines,  more  especially  when  these  l''®t 
with  a srlaucous  bloom.  But  white-spincd  cucumbers  ha\  c then  chums 
to  imfiSn:^  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Castle,  who  has  foijard^d  u 
brace  that  are  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  expect  to  see.  ihey 
measure  22  inches  in  length  and  l\  inches  in  girth,  the  yellow  lowe 
remaining  at  the  point,  and  the  form  so  regular  that  one  mi„ fit  say 

^''^^FRENcirs'enoOT’ OF 

of  Iracttoal  insectology.  Demonstrations  in  1-- 

have  commenced  ; those  on  sericulture  will  ®l'°’ ? ' . / ' ^ 
courses  relating  to  auxiliary  insc.-ts  and 

of  dealing  with  them,  await  the  erection  of  a building  to  scni  as  an 
iiSori.M,,, to  da.-.,  U.C  cost  of  1«'' 

to  tho  municipality. 
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Monday,  June  5,  at  12.0  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroo  and  Morris,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  E.U. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Tuesday,  Jdne  6,  at  12.0  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  The  Nursery,  Thurlow 
Park,  West  Dulwich;  Nursery  Stock. 


The  Forms  in  which  Pl.ants  are  Pruned  and  Trained  should 
be_  governed  by  reason^  rather  than  caprice,  and  yet  we  see  almost 
daily  evidence  that  in  this  matter  caprice  and  custom  bear  the  upper 
hand.  ^ When,  some  years  since,  we  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
our  friends  by  protesting  against  the  reckless  use  of  the  pruning 
knife,  we  propounded  the  plain  doctrine  that,  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses and  occasions,  the  natural  form  of  a plant  is  the  best  form, 
both  for  the  display  of  its  beauty  and  its  full  development.  We 
hold  to  that  doctrine  still,  and,  from  what  we  see  and  hear,  many 
have  adopted  it  who,  until  quite  recently,  were  alarmed  by  its 
reasonableness  and  simplicity.  Why  is  pruning  practised  ? Chiefly 
for  the  restriction  of  growth,  but  also  in  some  cases  with  a view  to 
promote  fruitfulness,  and  in  others  to  give  to  the  subject  of  the 
operation  a form  it  would  never  have  except  under  such  compulsion. 
The  use  of  stakes  and  ties,  of  wires  and  trellises,  is  justified  in  a 
similar  manner ; to  condemn  them  in  toto  would  be  absurd,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  they  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  a plant,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
conceal  or  annihilate  its  beauty,  and  cause  it  to  present  a ridiculous 
appearance.  Many  plants  require  artificial  support  when  under 
cultivation ; many  plants  may  be  with  advantage  restricted  in 
growth,  and  many  may  be  trained  to  geometric  outlines  without 
any  serious  sacrifice  of  their  original  characters.  But  when  all  this 
is  admitted,  it  must  be  further  admitted  that  the  knife,  the  shears, 
the  sticks,  the  ties,  the  wires,  and  trellises  are  very  commonly  em- 
ployed  to  disfigure  rather  than  to  reveal  the  various  beauties  and 
distinctive  characters  of  plants.  The  natural  form  is  the  best  form, 
and  all  training  intended  for  ornamental  purposes  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  adapted  to  the  natural  form,  so  that  while  needful  sup- 
port is  given,  much  of  the  original  grace  of  the  subject  shall  remain; 
tor  we  no  more  desire  to  see  all  plants  cast  in  the  same  mould  than 
to  find  all  men  of  the  same  opinions  and  the  same  tastes.  The 
natural  form  is  the  best  form ; you  cannot  improve  upon  that.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  convenient  to  permit  the  plant  to  assume  its 
natural  form,  the  prudent  course  will  be  to  effect  a reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  ways  of  nature  and  the  needs  of  art.  We 
allow,  on  the  score  of  taste,  the  use  of  sticks  and  ties  in  the  forma- 
V ^ ?-u  plants,  because  they  are  often  absolutely  necessary ; 

but  the  art  that  conceals  art  ” is  wanted  in  the  performance,  that 
somewhat  of  the  truth  of  nature  may  remain  when  the  work  is 
accomplished. 


ome  few  years  since  the  training  of  azaleas  had  attained 
such  a pitch  of  savage  formality  that  the  plants  were  mere  lumi 
o CO  our  cast  in  sharp  moulds,  sometimes  square,  sometimes  roun 
mos  y conical,  but  occasionally  of  no  shape  at  all.  Against  tli 
harsh  uniformity  of  colour  a reaction  in  favour  of  what  may  1 
No.  892,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


termed  a shadow  of  nature  set  in,  and  the  world  was  refreshed  with 
the  sight  of  specimens  a little  negligent  in  training,  and  with  a few 
sprigs  of  green  mingled  with  the  floral  colouring  to  afford  relief. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  as  we  were  glad  to 
notice,  in  the  specimens  shown  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  17th. 
Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  have  given  some  special 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  in  their  nurseries  may  now  be  seen  a 
fine  lot  of  specimens  so  trained  as  to  interfere  the  least  possible  with 
the  natural  forms  of  the  plants,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
them  sufficient  support  and  keeping  them  to  a certain  uniformity  of 
character.  We  shall  hope  to  see  specimen  roses  so  treated  some 
day.  The  ruling  fashion  favours  hard  outlines  and  the  distribution 
of  the  flowers  with  such  outrageous  regularity  that,  with  all  their 
delicate  beauty  and  freshness,  they  put  us  in  mind  of  the  wall-paper 
patterns  that  nervous  people  trace  this  way  and  that  way,  until  the 
repeated  dots  and  blotches  bewilder  them  into  a state  approaching 
madness.  There  were  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  17th  some  huge 
faced  rose  trees,  marvellously  grown,  perfect  in  leaf  and  bloom — 
rnountains  of  floral  splendour,  but  outrageously  ugly,  and  the  very 
kind  of  specimen  plants  that  a tasteful  grower  would  be  careful 
never  to  produce. 

It  is  customary  to  see  at  exhibitions,  and  even  sometimes  on  the 
home  stage,  such  plants  as  allamandas,  dipladenias,  and  cleroden- 
drons,  tied  down  to  wire  balloons  like  criminals  ordained  to  punish- 
ment. The  executioners  appear  to  be  entirely  unaware  that  these 
are  not  criminals,  but  plants  of  the  most  exquisite  grace  of  growth, 
when  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  naturally.  In  the  face  of  such  exam- 
ples one  may  say  with  emphasis,  the  natural  form  is  the  best  form, 
and  to  that  declaration  may  be  added  another  to  the  effect  that  a con- 
siderable display  of  the  natural  form  is  consistent  with  severe  train- 
ing. Plants  that  are  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  must  be  made 
secure ; but  Nature  is  always  accommodating  to  those  who  under- 
stand her.  These  balloon  specimens  would  often  present  a beautiful 
instead  of  an  obnoxious  appearance  if  they  were  trained  in  good 
time,  and  encouraged  to  make  some  amount  of  growth  subsequently, 
as  well  as  to  adapt  their  leafage  to  the  concealment  of  their  supports. 
We  have  lately  presented  a few  figures  of  pot  specimens  of  climbing 
plants  that  are  often  troublesome  because  of  their  delightful  irregu- 
larity of  growth.  These  figures  have  been  prepared  from  specimens 
trained  in  an  extremely  simple  manner,  the  needful  support  being 
secured  without  any  severe  reduction  of  the  plant  to  a specific  form 
or  restricted  compass.  Young  gardeners  may  study  these  figures  to 
advantage,  keeping  in  mind  that  while  they  compel  their  plants  to 
certain  lines  and  configurations,  they  may  yet  allow  them  a certain 
degree  of  freedom  for  the  display  of  graces  we  cannot  improve  upon, 
but  may  very  easily  diminish  or  destroy.  The  natural  form  is  the 
best  form,  and  if  we  cannot  always  have  the  natural  form,  we  shall 
do  well  to  be  always  convinced  that  we  cannot  possibly  invent  a 
better. 


South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  take  place  in  the 
Library  Hall,  November  29  and  30. 

“ Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  Part  22,  just  published,  contains 
figures  of  the  Ceylon  Rhododendron  {B.  Bollissoni)  and  the  Sessile 
Oncid  (0.  sessile). 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.’s  free  exhibition  of  pictures  by  modern 
artists  was  opened  at  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  Thursday 
last,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

Miss  Marianne  North’s  Gallery  of  Botanical  Pictures 
having  been  given  to  the  nation,  and  deposited  for  public  use  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  be  open  at  all  hours  when  the  gardens  are 
open,  on  and  after  the  8th  of  June.  The  private  view  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  next,  June  7th. 

Rhododendrons  are  now  flowering  freely  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  are  in  full  force  at  Woking,  Bagshot, 
and  other  of  the  districts  that  are  famous  for  them.  The  exhibition 
of  Messrs.  A.  Waterer,  in  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Gardens,  is  in  perfect 
order,  and  tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
firm,  addressed  Knap  Hill,  Woking. 

Van  Geert’s  Iconography  op  Indian  Azaleas  has  already 
reached  the  8th  part,  which  contains  portraits  of  Dame  Mathilde,  one 
of  the  finest  exhibition  varieties,  which  will  be  put  into  commerce  in 
September  next;  Frau  Johanna  Andrea  Winkler,  a pretty  striped 
flower ; and  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  a showy  decorative  variety 
brilliantly  coloured  rosy  carmine  and  white. 
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Tiiic  Bath  and  West  oe  England  Show  at  Cabdipp  is  con- 
sidered tlio  b(!st  sliow  known  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  entries 
of  live  stock  nuinhcr  717.  In  the  department  of  seeds  and  roots 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Heading,  make  a gr(?at  display  of  dried 
grasses,  seeds,  roots,  and  models.  Messrs.  Wehb  and  Sons,  of 
Wordsley,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  0.  Wheeler,  of  Gloucester,  also  exhibit 
samples  of  farm  seeds  and  produce. 

Grafting  Monocotyledons. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Linna)an  Society  a conimunieation  was  read  “ On  New  Varieties  of 
the  Sugar  Cane  produced  by  Planting  in  Apposition,”  by  the  Baron 
de  Villa  Franca  and  Dr.  Glass,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  authors  and  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  the  latter 
had  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  two  varieties  could  affect  the 
character  of  the  buds  produced  by  either,  it  appearing  more  probable 
to  him  that  the  so-called  new  variety  was  due  to  bud  variatijn.  The 
Baron  de  Villa  Franca  thereupon  forwarded  a document,  signed  by 
eight  distinguished  Brazilians,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  valuable 
varieties  have  been  raised  by  the  pi’ocess  in  question.  Dr.  Glass 
furthermore  describes  in  detail  his  early  but  fruitless  attempts  to 
graft  two  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane,  though  he  succeeded  with 
another  monocotyledon,  viz.,  draciena. 

The  Whitsun  Holiday  has  been  characterized  by  better  weather 
than  has  occurred  at  the  same  season  for  many  years  past.  The 
records  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society  will  strikingly  illustrate 
the  subject,  for  it  is  long  since  the  holiday  crowds  had  so  bright  a 
day  in  the  cotton  city.  It  is  worth  recalling  the  fact  we  made 
mention  of  at  Easter  in  connexion  with  the  proposal  to  make  fixtures 
of  the  movable  feasts.  Were  these  removed  from  lunar  influence, 
and  made  agreeable  to  fixed  dates,  the  dates  for  all  future  time  would 
be  the  same  as  in  this  year  of  grace  1882,  because  the  actual  date  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  can  be  determined  without  difficulty. 
When  these  celebrations  fall  early  the  weather  is  usually  unfavour- 
able, and  the  disappointments  that  ensue  are  in  the  nature  of  national 
disasters.  The  brilliant  weather  made  the  railways  busy,  and  parks 
and  gai’dens  were  in  high  favour.  The  visitors  to  Kew  on  Monday 
numbered  95,080.  The  gardens  of  the  B.H.S.,  South  Kensington, 
had  11,158  visitors.  Tuesday  was  a great  day  at  Leicester,  the 
opening  of  the  Abbey  Park  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
attracting  vast  crowds  to  that  important  centre  of  the  Midland 
excursion  system.  It  is  long  since  the  old  town  presented  such  a gay 
appearance. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  exhibition  of  horticultural  buildings  and  implements  now  being 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
will  compare  most  favourably  with  that  of  last  year,  and  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  interest  of  the  series  of  great  summer  shows  which 
terminate  with  that  on  July  4.  The  buildings  are  exhibited  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  they  comprise  almost  every  form  of  structure  that  has  a 
place  in  English  gardens,  from  the  elaborate  conservatory  to  the  plain  two- 
light  box,  and  admirably  illustrate  the  systems  of  glazing  which  at  the 
present  day  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Very  numerous  also  are  the 
boilers  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  heating  of  glass  structures  by 
means  of  hot  water,  and  nearly  if  not  all  the  mowing  machines  in  general 
use  are  represented.  Garden  pottery,  seats,  and  tools,  and  horticultural 
elegancies  are  contributed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  of  themselves  an 
important  exhibition.  To  practical  horticulturists  the  exhibition  is  of 
special  importance,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  most  approved  forms  of  plant  and  fruit  houses,  boilers,  and 
mowing  machines,  and  the  other  accessories  of  the  garden  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Horticultural  Buildings  and  Garden  Frames  constitute  a very 
important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  should  have  special  attention.  The 
class  for  a plant  house,  vinery,  or  orchard  house,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet, 
is  a strong  one,  and  there  are  eight  or  nine  competitors.  The  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts,  for  a span- 
roof  remarkable  for  its  substantial  and  elegant  appearance  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  ventilating  gear.  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich,  were 
awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  a structure  which  fully  sustains  the  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  liy  that  firm,  combining  as  it  does  lightness,  groat  strength, 
and  arrangements  of  the  most  perfect  character  for  regulating  the  venti- 
lation. Mr.  B.  W.  Warhurst,  Highgate  Road,  exhibits  several  very 
excellent  houses  of  various  descriptions,  and  has  been  awarded  a silver 
medal  for  a new  form  of  glazing  which  appears  to  possess  much  practical 
value.  In  this  system  of  glazing,  which  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  glass 
is  supported  by  grooved  bars  of  lead,  which  can  bo  used  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  purlins  of  wood.  When  the  lead  bars  are  fixed  in 
position  the  glass  is  readily  inserted  in  the  groove  by  turning  the  top  side 
up,  and  it  is  securely  fixed  by  pressing  the  two  edges  to  the  glass  with  the 
hand.  Wlien  wooden  purlins  arc  employed  for  giving  increased  strength 
to  large  roofs  the  lead  grooves  are  laid  on  tho  top  of  them,  but  the  structure 
exhibited  shows  that  for  roofs  of  medium  size  the  load  bars  afford  of  them- 
selves a sufficient  degree  of  stabilitity.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendlo  and  Co., 
Westiuinstor  Chambers,  exhibit  their  now  well-known  system  of  glazing, 
in  wliich  zinc  bars  are  employed  for  holding  the  glass ; and  Messrs. 
Messenger  and  Co.,  Ijoughborough,  have  a very  excellent  three-(iuartor 
span  vineiy  or  plant  house  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  api)oared  to  find 
much  favoui'  with  tlie  practicals  during  tho  three  days  of  tho  flower  show, 
and  a small  span-roof  house  of  admirable  design  and  workmanship,  which 
serves  to  show  that  the  firm  are  not  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the 
amateur.  Mr.  W.  J’arham,  Math,  has  a spacious  spau-roof  glazed  by  his 


patent  system  of  glazing,  and  a curvilinear  conservatory  glazed  by 
Cranston’s  patent  system.  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers,  Pall  Mall,  exhibit 
an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  wall  trees,  and  they  show 
their  imperishable  system  of  glazing  by  a well-constructed  peach  case. 
Messrs,  llorley,  of  'I’oddington,  Beds,  exhibited  their  Premier  and  Paragon 
greenhouses,  which  have  long  since  been  recognized  as  of  much  value  for 
gardens  of  small  size. 

1 he  movable  plant  pits  and  frames  are  especially  interesting,  as  they  arc 
largely  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul, 
Messss.  Messenger  and  Co.,  and  others,  and  include  the  best  [forms 
that  are  now  made.  Messrs.  Poster  and  Pearson  have  been  awarded  the 
silver  medal  for  their  well-known  and  excellent  span-roof  frame,  and  Messrs, 
Boulton  and  Paul  the  bronze  medal  for  their  admirable  span  and  three- 
quarter  span  frames,  which  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Messrs. 
Messenger’s  frames  are  so  neat  in  appearance  and  substantial  in  workman- 
ship that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  overpraise  them.  Some  of  the  frames 
manufactured  by  the  last-mentioned  firm  have  sides  of  glass  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  are  particularly  suited  for  plants  requiring  the 
maximum  of  light.  The  portaVjle  frames  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Horley  and 
Mr.  Parham  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  form  a very  important  and  instruc- 
tive feature  of  the  exhibition,  as  nearly  all  the  most  important  forms  of 
boilers  for  heating  horticultural  structures  are  exhibited,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  fittings  of  the  usual  apparatus,  there  are  several  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  heating  houses  of  small  size,  with  which  amateurs  would  do  well 
to  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  silver  medal  for  a boiler  to  heat  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  feet  of  four-inch  piping  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Warhurst 
for  Ben’s  Boiler,  thus  Iconfirming  the  high  opinion  we  expressed  of  the 
invention  in  our  report  of  the  implement  exhibition  last  year.  This,  it  may 
be  stated,  is  a ribbed  and  flued  saddle  with  crossbridge  and  waterway  at  the 
back.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson  were  awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  their 
Monarch  boiler,  which,  briefly  described,  consists  of  a series  of  upright  tubes 
enclosed  in  a cylindrical  water  jacket,  with  which  they  are  connected  at 
both  ends.  It  can  be  employed  with  or  without  brickwork  setting,  and 
is  said  to  be  powerful  in  working.  Messrs.  Kinnell  and  Co.,  Bankside, 
Southwark,  exhibit  Rochford’s  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  which  is  in  much 
favour  [with  the  market  growers  for  its  rapidity  of  action,  power,  and 
economical  working.  The  same  firm  also  have  their  independent  horse-shoe 
boiler.  Acme  slow  combustion  coil  boiler,  and  a terminal  end  saddle  boiler. 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  Masbro’  Works,  Rotherham,  exhibit  a large 
number  of  welded  boilers,  all  of  their  own  manufacture,  amongst  which  the 
dome-top  cylinder  boilers  and  cruciform  saddle  boiler  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. Messrs.  Green  and  Co.  exhibit,  but  not  for  competition,  their 
excellent  tubular  saddle  boiler,  for  which  they  received  the  premier  award 
last  year.  Mr.  J . Keith,  Edinburgh  exhibits  several  of  his  Challenge  boilers, 
which  require  no  brickwork  setting. 

There  are  seven  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  apparatus  for  heating  a small 
conservatory  attached  to  a dwelling,  and  the  silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.  for  an  excellent  arrangement  which  will  find 
much  favour  with  amateurs.  Mr.  Keith  has  received  the  bronze  medal 
with  an  apparatus  possessing  much  merit.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best 
means  of  fixing  hot-water  pipes  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Messenger,  and  the 
bronze  medal  to  Messrs.  Appleby  and  Co.,  Chesterfield.  A certificate  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Poster  and  Pearson  for  a new  throttle  valve. 

Conservatory  Decorations  include  many  objects  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  A silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Eosher  and  Co.,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  for  a large  and  excellent  display  of  fountains,  vases, 
statuary,  &c.,  in  Eosher’s  artificial  stone.  Messrs.  Lipscombe  and  Co.,  44, 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  were  awarded  a medal  of  like  value  for  statuary, 
vases,  &c.,  in  terra  cotta  ; and  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Iron  Company,  Shrop- 
shire, of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox  is  the  agent,  have  been  awarded  a silver 
medal  for  flower  stands,  seats,  and  other  accessories  in  iron,  which  show 
much  taste.  Messrs.  Kessell  and  Son,  11,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  have 
received  the  bronze  medal  for  self-acting  fountains  and  aquaria. 

Lawn  Mowers  have  two  classes  provided  for  them,  one  for  hand 
machines,  and  the  o;her  for  those  of  large  size  and  requiring  horse- 
power. In  the  first  of  the  two  classes  Messrs.  J.  Crowley  and  Co., 
Sheffield,  and  Messrs.  Deane  and  Co.,  were  awarded  silver  medals : to  the 
first  mentioned  for  their  Invincible,  and  to  Messrs.  Deane  and  Co.  for  the 
Excelsior,  both  machines  of  great  excellence.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Rollins  and  Co.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  for  the 
well-known  Archimedean,  and  Messrs.  T.  M.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  High 
Holborn,  for  the  President,  a machine  possessing  much  merit.  The  silver 
medal  for  mowers  requiring  horse-power  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Crowley 
for  a machine  of  the  same  make  as  that  for  which  they  obtained  the  silver 
medal  for  hand  mowers,  and  equally  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

Garden  Pottery  comprised  a large,  important,  and  highly  attractive 
collection  from  Mr.  Matthews,  Eoyal  Potteries,  Weston-super-Mare,  who 
was  awarded  the  silver  medal  in  the  class.  A special  certificate  was  also 
awarded  Mr.  Matthews  for  a propagating  pot,  provided  with  a grooved  rim 
to  receive  the  glass  used  for  the  protection  of  the  cuttings.  Messrs.  Stiff 
and  Sons,  Lambeth,  were  awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  various  manufactures 
in  terra  cotta. 

WiREwoRK  and  Garden  Seats  were  very  largely  shown,  and  chief 
amongst  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  J.  Thomas  and  Co.,  285  and  362, 
Edgware  Road,  who|  were  awarded  silver  medals  for  wirowork  and  seats, 
a bronze  medal  for  tenting,  a special  certificate  for  a flower  stand,  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  most  general  display  in  the  exhibition.  The  bronze 
modal  for  wirowork  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Holliday,  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea. 

Garden  Engines  and  Syringes  were  represented  by  an  especially 
largo  and  good  collection  from  Messrs.  J.  Warner  and  Sons,  27,  Jewin 
Crescent,  E.C.,  who  were  awarded  the  silver  medal  in  the  class. 

Miscellaneous. — In  addition  fo  the  awards  enumerated  above,  it  may 
bo  mentioned  that  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Edgiiigton  for  tents, 
to  Mr.  Parham  for  lawn  tennis  apparatus,  to  Messrs.  Nottlofold  for  a 
collection  of  garden  tools,  a bronze  medal  to  the  Pall  Mall  Lawn  Edgor 
Company  for  tho  well-known  Adio’s  Lawn  Edger,  and  a certificate  to 
Mr.  Wells,  Roigato,  for  a spray  distributor,  which  has  tho  apj)earanco  of 
being  useful  in  the  a])plication  of  li(juid  insecticides.  Mr.  Charlton,  Royal 
Parade,  'J'unbridge  Wells,  exhibited  tho  j)atent  tree-lifter,  for  whicli  ho  is 
agent.  This  is  a powerful  implement,  a.nd  of  immense  value  in  trans- 
planting trees  and  shrubs  of  moderate  size. 
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THE  TUHEROUS  INDIAN  CRESS. 

( TropiKol It  m tnberos  it  in .) 

The  plant  here  figure;!  is  iit  present  hut  little  known,  for  it  is  some- 
what troublesome  to  manage,  because  it  grows  best  in  the  open 
grouiu!,  but  flowers  so  late  that  the  display  is  sometimes  marred  by 
frost.  As  regards  its  attractive  (jualitics  it  is  simply  magnificent, 
and  therefore  it  is  worth  a little  trouble,  more  especially  as  its  glit- 
tering scuii-tubular  flowers,  which  are  almost  c<pially  coloured  rod 
and  yellow,  may  bo  had  in  profusion  from  September  far  on  towards 
the  winter.  It  was  introduced  from  Texas  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  year  1834,  but  was  probably  not 


appear  before  the  frosts  are  over  they  should  be  sheltered  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  gi’ow'th  in  the  open  ground  is  so  vigorous  that  the 
plants  should  bo  at  h^ast  six  fei't  apart,  and  should  be  supported 
with  pea  stakes  five  feet  high.  If  planted  next  a wall  they  may  be 
trained  to  it,  or,  better  still,  to  a wire  trellis.  By  planting  early  and 
sheltering  as  needful  a glorious  display  of  flowers  may  be  ensured 
during  September  and  ()ct(jb(!r,  and  a frost  of  five  or  six  degrees  will 
do  no  harm.  As  a pot  plant  it  will,  under  generous  treatment,  prove 
particularly  valuable  by  reason  of  its  lateness  in  flowering.  But 
starvation  treatment  will  never  bring  out  its  <iualitics.  It  must  have 
plenty  of  pot  I'ooni  and  good  living,  and  the  only  reason  for  putting  it 
in  a pot  should  be  the  facility  afforded  for  giving  protection  in  the 
later  days  of  autumn,  when  the  conservatory  will  be  the  proper  place 
for  it. 


TROP^OLUM  TUBEROSUM. 


seen  in  flower  until  1837,  when  Mr.  Young,  of  Epsom,  tried  it  as  a 
hardy  plant  and  obtained  a prodigious  growth  and  an  abundant 
bloom  ; but  the  beauty  of  the  plant  was  spoiled  by  an  early  frost. 

The  lesson  of  nature  appears  to  be  that  this  plant  is  not  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture;  but  that  lesson  must  not  be  severely  heeded, 
because,  of  aU  the  plants  that  are  customarily  grown  in  pots,  about 
nine-tenths  (perhaps  more)  are  also  not  well  adapted  for  sueh  treat- 
ment. Witness  the  camellia.  When  well  done  as  a pot  plant  it  is  a 
grand  thing,  but  where  it  can  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  it  is 
grander  in  a degree  that  language  cannot  express. 

To  ^ovf  Trojjceoluin,  tuberosum  well,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
tubers  in  a rich,  light,  well-drained  soil  eaidy  in  April,  and  if  the  shoots 


The  tubers  of  this  plant  are  good  eating  when  cooked  as  potatoes, 
but  to  enjoy  them  needs  what  we  usually  term  an  educated  palate. 
Perhaps,  also,  we  need  an  educated  cook,  for  at  the  best  the  cooked 
tubers  have  a taste  of  acridity,  and  it  is  a nice  question  if  ^ this  can  be 
removed  by  any  particular  management  of  the  cook.  As  a_  “ substitute 
for  the  potato  ” this  tropajolum  has  at  least  one  claim  it  is  immen^y 
productive  of  tubers,  and  the  tubers  are  thoroughly  wholesome.  We 
would  gladly  say  they  are  nice,  but  facts  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  a 
fact  of  some  importance,  however,  that  in  Peru,  where  the  potato  is 
indigenous,  the  tubers  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  commonly  used  by 
the  people,  and  arc  regarded  as  affording  a wholesome  and  palatable 
food. 
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TOM  MELLOIi. 

'J’lri!  liAKT  OF  A Lanoabiiiiie  Feorist. 

In  our  issue  for  May  13  (p.  248)  wo  have  recorded  under  “Obituary” 
the  death  of  Thomas  Mollor.  In  tho  Manchcsler  City  News  of  tlic  same  date 
appeared  au  account  of  tlio  funeral  and  a sketch  of  Ins  career,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Urockbank,  both  so  interesting  tliat  wo  feel  bound  to  transfer 
them  to  our  columns.  Here  Mr.  IJrockbank’s  record  will  serve  as  a per- 
manent memorial,  and  will  have  the  sympathetic  attention  of  many  florists 
who  do  not  sec  the  paper,  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for  what  follows  : On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  fifth  of  May,  a procession  of  .about  fifty  persons, 
mostly  florists,  and  wearing  flowers  in  their  buttonholes,  and  a few  women, 
relatives,  who  carried  two  wretiths  of  white  flowers  interspersed  with  fine 
tru.sscs  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  followed  the  remains  of  Tom  Mellor 
to  the  gi'aveyard  at  Christ’s  Church,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  After  an  impres- 
sive funeral  service,  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  resting  place,  and  the 
flowers  were  strewn  upon  it  by  loving  hands,  quite  covering  it  over.  Such 
was  <a  florist’s  funeral.  Tom  Mellor  was  respected  by  everyone,  and 
beloved  by  many ; he  may  be  said  to  have  died  amongst  his  flowers.  He 
had  long  been  ailing,  and  the  physicians  wished  him  to  go  into  the 
Infirmary  a fortnight  before  he  died,  as  they  hoped  his  life  might  be  pro- 
longed by  an  operation  ; but  Tom  declined  to  follow  their  advice.  He  felt 
sure  he  would  never  leave  the  Infirmai’y  alive  if  once  he  entered  it.  The 
Auricula  Show  was  at  hand.  He  had  a lot  of  pet  plants  in  preparation  for 
it ; and  amongst  these  a fine  John  Simonite,  which  he  hoped  might  win 
the  premier  prize,  and  he  said  : “If  I die  I shall  die  amongst  my  flowers  ; 
if  I live  I mean  to  be  at  the  show;  and  it’s  no  use  trying  to  persuade  me 
until  after  the  show.”  So  he  remained  at  home,  visited  his  garden  daily 
as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  gave  a trusted  friend  instructions  for  the 
show,  in  case  he  was  unable  to  attend  it  himself.  The  show  was  on  the 
Tuesday,  but  poor  Mellor  passed  away  early  on  the  Monday.  His  plants 
were  staged  and  won.  Thus  passed  from  us  a good  old  florist,  one  of  a 
class  of  which  Lancashire  had  reason  to  be  proud,  and  of  whom  there  are 
now  but  very  few  remaining. 

Thomas  Mellor  was  born  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  1826.  His  father 
was  a barber.  When  a child  Tom  worked  as  a iJiecer  in  a mill,  and  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a shoemaker,  and  thus  learnt  the  trade  which  he 
followed  nearly  up  to  his  decease.  He  had  a fair  education  for  a working 
man,  being  able  to  read  and  write  well.  He  was  a keen  politician.  His 
early  ambition  was  to  become  a voter,  and  for  this  his  earnings  were  care- 
fully saved  until  he  was  able  to  buy  a chief  rent  which  qualified  him  as  a 
county  voter. 

His  taste  for  flowers  was  acquired  in  early  life  through  an  acquaintance 
with  S.  Fish,  a noted  auricula  grower ; and  he  was  encouraged  to  begin  on  his 
own  account  by  the  late  W.  Chadwick,  of  Dukinfield,  who  started  him  with 
a lot  of  auriculas,  amongst  which  were  six  or  seven  good  sorts.  His  garden 
was  on  the  Moor,  about  a mile  distant  from  his  home  in  England  Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  here  he  gradually  extended  his  operations,  by 
preparing  home-made  frames  and  simple  erections  for  wintering  his  plants. 
These  florists’  gardens  are  quaint  places,  some  of  which  would  form  capital 
subjects  for  a jiainter,  and  Mellor’s  was  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Prescott,  of  Leigh,  advised  him  never  to  buy  plants  but  what  he 
could  win  with.  “ Have  none  o’  their  second-rate  stuff,  Tom,”  he  used  to 
say.  “ Have  summat  that’ll  win,  or  it  will  be  o’  no  use  to  thee.”  This 
advice  Mellor  followed,  and  to  to  obtain  a good  plant  he  would  travel  far 
and  wait  patiently.  One  of  his  favourite  auriculas  was  Walker’s  John 
Simonite,  and  for  this  plant  he  went  to  the  raiser’s  house  at  SheflSeld  many 
times.  Mr.  Walker  had  promised  him  a plant  a long  while  before  he  got 
it,  as  this  famous  auricula  passed  through  its  vicissitudes  and  was  for  a 
time  nearly  lost  by  its  raiser.  At  last,  however,  Tom  got  his  plant,  and 
was  so  successful  in  its  culture  that  he  was  able  to  raise  and  sell  a good 
many  from  it.  It  was  this  very  auricula  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  show  at 
Manchester,  and  if  he  had  been  in  good  health  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  carried  off  to  its  owner  the  premier  prize  for  the  second  time.  He 
won  the  premier  prize  in  1880  with  a grand  plant  of  “Alexander  Meikle- 
john.”  He  was  so  proud  of  this  that  he  had  a beautiful  water-colour- 
drawing  of  it  made  by  a pattern  designer,  and  it  formed  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  his  parlour.  He  was  very  successfidin  raising  new  varieties.  His 
seedling  Lord  Salisbury,  a splendid  maroon  self,  received  a first-class 
certificate  in  London  in  1880 ; his  white-edged  Eeliance  received  a first- 
class  certificate  at  Manchester  the  same  year,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  its  class.  He  has  left  behind  him  a large  number  of  splendid  seedlings, 
which  have  not  yet  been  shown,  but  which  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
it  was  for  these  he  was  so  anxious  to  attend  the  Manchester  Show. 

As  a tulip  grower  Mellor  was  quite  as  famous.  He  acquired  his  early 
knowledge  of  tulips  from  S.  Cock,  who  started  him  with  a few  bulbs,  and 
taught  him  how  to  manage  them.  The  late  Benjamin  Haigh,  another 
leading  tulip  grower,  lent  him  a friendly  help,  and  he  was  thus  trained  in 
a good  school,  and  soon  made  his  mark.  He  won  his  maiden  prize  in  1856, 
and  thenceforward  became  a regular  and  very  successful  exhibitor. 

In  pinks  and  carnations  he  also  was  a noted  grower.  His  maiden  prize 
for  pinks  was  won  in  1852,  at  the  great  South  Lancashire  Pink  Show,  and 
from  that  time  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  and  exhibitor  at  all  our  local 
shows,  very  frequently  acting  as  steward,  and  old  exhibitors  testify  that  no 
one  was  better  able  to  fill  that  tedious  office,  as  he  was  always  known  to  be 
straightforward  and  honest.  He  was  a successful  raiser  of  seedling  pinks,  his 
Reliance  (purple  laced)  and  Bertha  (red  laced)  being  especially  good.  In 
July,  1855  he  was  first  at  Macclesfield  with  Black-Eyed  Susan  (purple  laced). 
Pinks  were  very  good  that  year.  He  had  a special  liking  for  this  simple 
flower,  and  told  many  good  anecdotes  about  it.  One  of  his  axioms  was,  that 
if  his  i)inks  wore  good  others  would  bo  good  also,  and  if  his  were  poor,  it 
might  be  the  satiio  with  his  couquhitors,  and  ho  iised  to  illustrate  this  by 
practical  instances.  One  year  when  tho  shows  were  coming  on  ho  could 
only  find  thirteen  decent  flowers  upon  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  pinks.  Ho 
took  them  home  to  dross  them,  and  had  no  sooner  begun  than  ho  thought 
tho  whole  lot  not  worth  taking  to  the  show,  and  so  ho  threw  them  in  tho 
window  bottom  and  loft  them  there  lying  in  full  Hunlight  for  about  three 
hours.  lfai)i)oning  again  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  whilst  busy  at  shoe- 
making,  ho  thought,  “ Well,  if  1 dunmit  tak  ’em  to  th’  show  I ’so  miss  an 
out.”  Wo  ho  took  them  up  .again,  and  was  surjuised  to  find  them  improved 
by  their  rough  treatment.  Iledressed  them,  and  took  thorn  to  tho  Rochdale 
show,  where  they  won  three  prizes.  Next  day  ho  took  tho  same  despised 


flowers  to  the  Oldham  show,  where  they  won  six  prizes  out  of  tho 
thirteen. 

In  polyanthuses  also  Mellor  was  a capital  judge  and  grower.  He  had 
some  excellent  seedlings,  amongst  which  his  red  ground  Prince  Rupert, 
received  a first  prize  in  1880  at  Manchester,  and  a black  ground  seedling 
won  in  its  class  at  the  show  this  year.  Several  other  seedlings  left  behind 
arc  of  sterling  quality.  Tho  secret  of  that  lost  polyanthus  Kingfisher  is 
lost  with  Mellor,  as  he  alone  knew  where  this  famous  old  flower  was  to  be 
found,  and  this  knowledge  he  does  not  seem  to  have  imparted  to  any  of  his 
friends. 

Some  curious  old  hardy  plants  were  anaongst  bis  treasures.  He  had  the 
old  double-white  Rocket,  the  white  variety  of  the  American  cowslip,  a 
lovely  grey-blue  frittilary,  a grand  lot  of  narcissus  horsfieldii,  obtained 
from  old  John  Horsfield  himself,  a huge  variety  of  the  common  dandelion, 
which  grew  nearly  2 ft.  high,  and  which  was  indeed  a glorious  flower,  and 
lots  of  old-fashioned  plants  of  every  sort.  His  garden  was  a meeting  ground 
for  florists  in  the  blooming  season,  and  in  it  his  happiest  hours  were  spent. 
There  is  no  purer  enjoyment  on  earth  than  this  simple  hobby  of  the 
florist.  Mellor  used  to  say  he  hoped  there  would  be  auriculas  in  heaven, 
and  his  guileless  life  may,  we  hope,  have  led  him  there.  It  was  his  last  wish 
that  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  that  true  florist  and  friend  of  simple  florists, 
should  visit  him  at  the  last,  and  administer  the  sacrament.  On  hearing  of 
this  wish,  Mr.  Horner  left  by  the  very  next  train  from  Ripon,  but  on 
arriving  at  Mellor’s  humble  home  he  found  it  too  late — the  soul  had 
departed  a few  hours  previously. 


STATELY  PLANTS  FOE  TOWN  GARDENS. 

The  so-called  “ subtropical  garden  ” is  far  away  from  my  view  in  the 
present  endeavour  to  enrich  the  urban  enclosure  with  a few  stately  plants. 
There  are  many  plants  of  noble  character,  some  of  which  are  of  a high 
botanical  and  historical  importance,  that  may  be  employed  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  a garden  during  the  summer  without  necessitating  any  such 
extravagance  as  the  filling  of  beds  with  palms  and  tree  ferns,  or  turning 
the  contents  of  a stove  into  a draughty  border,  to  be  blown  away  by 
unaccustomed  breezes.  We  have  but  to  make  a prudent  selection  in  order 
to  ensure  a sufficient  distribution  of  curious,  beautiful,  and,  indeed,  majestic 
plants,  differing  greatly  in  character  from  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  a town 
garden,  and,  if  wisely  used,  calculated  to  enhance  rather  than  eclipse  the 
splendours  of  the  highly-coloured  subjects  that  properly  find  favour  with 
townsmen.  In  the  subtropical  garden  we  may  see  beds  of  caladiums ; 
“ dells  ” filled  with  Australian  bird’s-nest  ferns ; miniature  marshes  dotted 
with  the  papyrus,  the  arundo,  and  the  wigandia,  with  mixtures  here  and 
there  of  alternantheras,  iresines,  rubber  trees,  oleanders,  and  cannas,  colour 
and  form  taking  us  on  either  side  to  conduct  us  .to  some  sweet  captivity. 
Everything  of  this  kind  is  out  of  place  in  a town  garden.  Instead  of  giving 
reasons  for  this  definite  declaration,  I prefer  to  say  that  very  many  of  the 
subjects  that  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  subtropical  gardener  are, 
in  their  way,  severally  and  separately,  of  some  value  to  the  owner  of  a 
London  garden  who  is  prepared  to  employ  them  in  a tasteful  manner.  For 
example,  the  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis,  will  attain  complete  per- 
fection in  a London  garden,  if  fairly  safe  against  the  destructive  draughts 
that  too  commonly  assail  such  enclosures.  It  is  a magnificent  plant,  and  if 
it  grows  at  all,  grows  “ like  a weed.”  And  again,  the  Canna,  in  all  its 
many  and  splendid  varieties,  is  a first-rate  town  plant,  but  requires 
good  cultivation,  and  should  never  be  looked  at  by  one  who  intends 
to  subject  it  to  rough  usage.  And  again,  the  noble  Indiarubber  tree. 
Ficus  elastica,  may  as  well  be  in  the  open  garden  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember as  in  the  window,  where,  when  fresh  air  is  in  great  demand,  it  is 
but  too  likely  to  be  in  the  way.  Thus,  a few  subtropicals  are  within  our 
reach,  but  the  present  writer  will  not  advise  the  adoption  of  subtropical 
gardening  in  any  ordinary  town  enclosure.  For  the  extraordinary  plot  he 
has  no  proposals  to  offer,  because  of  necessity  it  will  demand  extraordinary 
management. 

Now  let  us  turn  about  for  a larger  consideration  of  this  subject.  I 
have,  say,  been  somewhat  of  a prodigal  son  by  wasting  my  substance  in 
riotous  gardening.  Look  at  the  glass  outside,  while  I look  at  the  glass 
inside.  In  the  large  cool  house  I have  an  assemblage  of  succulent  and 
hard-leaved  plants  of  immense  beauty  and  some  value,  the  jrrevailing  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  stateliness.  Circumsjpice — the  Dragon  Tree,  tho 
Australian  Dracaena,  the  Eucalyptus,  the  Chusan  Palm,  the  Palmetto  Palm, 
the  American  Agave,  Yucca,  Beaucarnea,  Dasylirion,  and  Puya;  the 
African  Cycas,  the  New  Zealand  Dicksonia,  and  many  more  that  are  less 
stately  perhaps,  but  not  less  interesting.  Now,  as  this  is  a free  country,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  carry  all  these  out  into  the  garden  if  it  suits  me  to  do  so, 
and  as  a matter  both  of  taste  and  management  I shall  put  out  a few  of 
them  as  noble  ornaments,  and  to  ensure  to  those  that  remain  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  possible  of  the  summer  air  I shall  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  August  have  the  door  and  windows  of  the  cool  conservatory 
left  open  night  and  day,  but  guarded  against  the  entrance  of  cats,  birds, 
and  other  unwelcome  callers,  by  screens  of  wire  netting  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  a great  cool  conservatory  which  is 
heated  only  to  a sufficient  degree  to  keep  out  frost  are  immensely  benefited 
by  exposure  to  the  free  air  and  unobstructed  light  for  from  two  to  three 
months  of  tho  summer.  That  very  noble  plant  the  narrow-leaved  yucca, 
Y.  aloifolia  quadricolor,  makes  a fine  summer  growth  and  acquires  a very 
fine  colour  if  put  out  during  the  summer.  The  Aguve  americana  in  its 
green  and  striped  forms  is  improved  in  like  manner ; and  many  of  tho 
smaller  succulents,  such  as  Sempervivum  arhorcum,  Aloe  arhorcsccns,  and 
others  may  be  plunged  in  beds  and  borders,  and  will  prove  atlnietivo  for 
their  qunintness  in  the  midst  of  gay  flowers.  It  wmdd,  1 think,  bo  out  of 
taste  to  offer  directions  for  the  management  out  of  doors  of  tho  stately 
])lants  that  I have  thus  far  suggested  as  suitable  for  tho  temporary  decora- 
tion of  a London  garden.  Whoover  has  to  manage  them  when  they  are 
put  out  is  likely  to  have  obtained  experience  in  the  management  under 
cover,  and  tho  fact  of  possessing  such  subjects  implies  the  iiossossion  of 
knowledge  and  taste  more  t han  sufficient  for  this  j)articular  business.  For 
those  who  make  the  ox]K>rimeut.  for  the  first  t iino  two  words  of  advice  may 
bo  useful.  'I’lio  hard-leaved  and  sueeulent  plants  will  enjoy  comph'te 
exposure,  hut  tree  ferns  ami  iialms  will  ho  somewhat  benefited  by  partial 
shade.  'J'ho  second  refers  to  ttie  watering;  all  tho  plants  will  need  libei'.'il 
supplies,  for  however  dry  many  of  them  may  be  with  advantage  during 
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winti'r,  thoy  will  bo  thirsty  when  they  tasto  tho  direct  siinshino  and  un- 
obstructed breezes,  and  if  thoy  aro  kopt  short  for  any  length  of  time  thoy 
will  bo  likely  to  east  their  lower  leaves,  or  even  to  shrivel  up  and  part  with 
all  their  proper  beauty.  Kor  a true  lover  of  a garden  who  is  porforco 
located  in  a town,  1 can  think  of  no  more  delightful  hobby  than  to  start  a 
substantial  conservatory  and  furnish  it  with  succulent  and  hard-leaved 
plants.  They  aro  never  very  showy,  as  may  bo  tho  case  with  pelargoniums, 
calceolarias,  and  azaleas,  b\it  they  mako  ample  compensation  in  their  noble- 
ness of  form,  their  geographical  interest,  and  their  long  endurance,  and 
striking  ))oriodical  changes,  as  they  mak(>  new  growth  at  this  time,  and 
gigantic  flower  spikes  at  another  time,  and  require  years  to  reveal  their 
characters,  for  the  good  reason  that  thoy  arc  not  tho  weeds  of  an  hour. 

'J’hk  Castou-oii,  Tkke,  Iticimis  communit,  is  a gigantic  annual  that  with 
a rich  soil  and  a warm  summer  will  in  growth  overtoj}  tho  tallest  man,  and 
present  a magnificent  appearance.  Tho  seed  is  sown  in  a hotbed  or  stove 
in  February  or  March,  and  tho  plants  aro  nursed  under  glass  until  Juno 
and  are  then  planted  out.  Tho  best  way  for  a town  garden  will  be  to  begin 
with  strong  plants  ready  made,  and  having  planted  them  out  in  rich  soil 
to  give  them  regular  watering  to  encourage  rapid  and  complete  develop- 
ment. Plants  of  this  kind  look  well  in  groups  of  three  if  space  can  be 
alTordod  them. 

Cannas  are  fine  subjects  to  group  with  Gladiolus  hrenchleyensis,  Tritoma 
urana,  Phormium  tenax,  and  Arundo  donau.  A bod  filled  with  such 
things,  with  a few  patches  of  colour  to  light  it,  would  make  a beautiful 
feature  in  a town  garden  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  it,  but  in 
a little  place  would  be  like  a man-milliner  in  a washhouse.  Cannas  aro 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the  subtropical  plants,  and  moreover 
the  easiest  to  manage.  They  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in 
February,  and  being  grown  on  under  glass  in  a warm  house  or  pit  may  be 
planted  out  in  June.  But  a better  way  is  to  purchase  dry  roots  and  plant 
them  in  April,  and  better  still  to  purchase  old  plants  in  a growing  state 
in  May  or  June,  as  these  will  be  sure  to  flower  and  will  give  absolutely  no 
trouble  at  all.  They  must  have  a rich  deep  soil  and  a sunny  position,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  When  the  season  is  over  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  aud  stored  away  in  a cellar  in  boxes  filled  with  dry  earth,  or  if  the 
gai-den  is  well  drained  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  put  about  six  inches  of  clean  coal-ashes  over  the  roots 
to  protect  them.  In  the  month  of  April  following  the  coal-ashes  should  be 
removed,  and  some  fat  dung  should  be  spread  in  its  place.  It  is  better,  in 
my  opinion,  to  lift  them  and  store  them  the  same  as  dahlia  roots,  as  this 
leaves  the  beds  free  for  a show  of  spring  flowers,  the  planting  of  which 
should  take  place  directly  the  cannas  are  lifted.  There  are  so  many  fine 
cannas  in  cultivation  that  to  select  a few  of  the  best  is  not  an  easy  task. 
However,  I should  advise  that  in  any  case  the  following  six  sorts  should  be 
grown,  and  they  would  make  a fine  group  in  beds  of  about  six  plants  each, 
making  thirty-six  in  all.  Gigantea  major  is  of  the  most  robust  habit,  the 
leaves  green,  the  flowers  scarlet  j Ehemanni  is  also  a strong  grower,  averaging 
five  to  six  feet,  the  leaves  finely  bronzed,  the  flowers  deep  purplish  red; 
Biliorelli,  a more  moderate  grower,  richly  bronzed,  the  flowers  orange  ; Annei 
rosea,  also  a moderate  grower,  leaves  bronzed,  flowers  rose  coloured ; Sellowi 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  the  leaves  green;  Nigricans  is  also  dwarf,  the  leaves  very 
richly  bronzed. 

The  Bamboo  may  be  turned  to  account  to  make  a stately  clump  of 
elegant  vegetation.  It  requires  a deep  soil  and  a sheltered  situation,  and 
in  dry  weather  abundance  of  water.  At  Kingston-on-Thames  a “ willow- 
pattern  ” garden  has  been  formed  as  a feature  of  a very  interesting  place  : 
the  details  comprise  clumps  of  bamboos,  a few  catalpas,  willows,  and 
birches,  narrow  canals  with  grass  banks,  and  fantastic  bridges  of  the 
style  seen  in  the  willow-pattern  plate.  For  a town  garden  two  or  three 
kinds  will  suffice,  and  they  may  be  Arundinaria  falcata,  Bamhusa  Metahe, 
and  Bamhusa  nigra. 

Palms  will  not  be  extensively  used  in  any  ordinary  town  garden,  but 
they  are  admissible.  In  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Garden  a plant  of  the 
noble  Chamcerops  Fortunei  stood  for  many  years,  a singularly  stately  object, 
but  it  was  much  torn  in  early  spring  by  the  winds.  Any  soil  will  suit 
palms,  a little  shade  will  not  hurt  them,  and  shelter  from  cutting  draughts 
they  must  have;  in  fact,  they  need  a still,  warm,  moist  air,  and  there  is 
no  place  in  which  they  do  so  well  as  in  a roomy  conservatory.  The  best 
for  the  purpose  before  us  are  Chamcerops  humilis,  the  one  named  above, 
which  is  now  generally  catalogued  as  Tr  achy  carpus  excelsus,  and  its  near 
ally  of  the  Himalayas,  Trachycarpus  Griffithi.  In  the  event  of  a winter 
like  that  of  1879-80,  or  1880-81,  these  palms,  however  well  established 
and  thriving,  will  be  likely  to  perish.  But  they  may  survive  a dozen 
winters,  and  become  magnificent  object.s  before  such  an  event  occurs,  and 
when  the  sharp  frost  has  sealed  their  fate  others  may  be  planted  to 
succeed  them,  or  more  advisedly,  perhaps,  a change  of  scene  may  be 
effected.  Another  fine  subject  suited  for  plunging,  but  not  for  planting 
out,  is  the  Australian  fan  palm,  Corypha  australis.  It  is  less  hardy  than 
the  chamterops,  and  belongs  of  right  to  the  house  wherein  we  keep  the 
dragon  tree  and  the  variegated  agaves  and  yuccas. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tenax,  is  a grand  subject,  suitable 
to  be  planted  out  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  it  will 
attain  to  gigantic  dimensions.  So  far  as  I can  speak  of  it  as  a London 
plant,  I should  say  that  no  frost  we  are  likely  ever  to  have  will  in  the 
least  degree  harm  it,  for  I planted  some  handsome  specimens  out  of  pots 
five  years  ago,  and  to  this  day  they  are  in  the  m®st  perfect  condition. 

The  Wigandia  is  not  a good  subject  for  our  purpose,  as  it  must  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  it  makes  no  show.  But  it  has  much  beauty  never- 
theless, and  may  please  many  for  its  curious  characters  and  vigorous 
growth.  A damp  deep  soil  is  required  for  the  growth  of  this  plant — it  is, 
in  fact,  a marsh  plant.  There  are  some  half-dozen  species  known,  but  the 
only  one  adapted  for  planting  out  is  Wigandia  caracasana. 

The  Abutilon  will  be  the  last  in  the  list.  It  requires  shelter  against 
cold  winds  during  the  summer,  and  must  be  taken  up  before  winter 
and  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  unless,  as  may  happen,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
perish.  A few  plants  dotted  about  next  the  walks  will  afford  interest, 
but  in  a small  garden  abutilons  are  likely  to  prove  more  plague  than  profit. 
There  are  many  sorts  available  for  those  who  want  them,  but  the  best  for 
general  purposes  is  the  variegated  Thompsoni. 

Such  things  as  Dahlia  imperialis,  Heracleum  giganteum,  Onopordon  cyna- 
roides,  Humea  elegans,  the  shrubby  Solanums,  &c.,  are  of  sueh  questionable 
value  for  town  gardens  that  I will  not  incur  the  responsibility  of  recom- 


mending tliom.  It  is  well  to  study  many  tastes  and  circumstaiiceH,  and  it 
is  also  well  to  distinguish  botwoon  the  many  things  that  arc  possible  aud 
tho  few  that  aro  desirable.  Mosjcs. 


I’liic  mild  winter  and  the  bright  sunshino  of  early  spring  have  provided  the 
always  busy  boo  with  its  little  leads  of  pollen  and  honoy,  tho  spring  flowers 
and  early  fruit  blossoms  having  yielded  both  in  unusual  abundance.  Pro- 
vision must  bo  made  for  the  brood  with  which  the  queens  have  for  the  last 
month  or  more  been  stocking  the  combs.  In  the  well-regulated  bee  king- 
dom the  queen  does  not  commence  egg-laying  until  honey  and  pollen,  for 
the  sustenance  of  her  numerous  family,  aro  coming  in  regularly;  thus  tho 
careful  and  hopeful  bee-master  commences  to  stimulate  his  bees  by  gentle 
feeding  and  the  provision  of  artificial  pollen  so  soon  as  March  comes  in,  or 
even  earlier,  should  he  care  to  run  the  risk  of  severe  weather  interfering 
with  and  stopping  the  too  early  activity  induced  by  him.  The  old-fashioned 
straw  skep,  the  picturesepe  addition,  at  least  by  artists,  to  every  cottage, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a thing  of  the  past  with  bee-keepers.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  during  tho  last  few  years  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  industrious  little  creatures,  and  now  bee-keeping  has  become  a 
science,  and  there  are  men  attached  to  the  British  Bee-keepers’  and  County 
Associations  as  experts,  putting  apiaries  into  order,  and  advising  on  all 
questions  of  bee- culture  ; and  there  are  also  improved  hive  makers  in  nearly 
every  county  town.  Altogether  there  is  a large  amount  of  interest  taken 
and  a considerable  amount  of  capital  invested  in  bee-keejung  at  the  present 
time. 

A few  weeks  since  a clever  young  expert,  enthusiastic  in  his  business, 
read  a paper  before  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association,  describing  his 
travels  and  adventures  in  Cyprus  and  the  East  in  search  of  Cyprian  and 
other  queens  for  rearing  these  varieties  in  England.  There  are  also 
regular  breeders  in  Italy  of  the  Ligurian  or  yellow-banded  bee,  much 
sought  after  by  the  bee-keepers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America  for  its 
known  gentleness,  prolificness,  love  of  hard  work,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
able  by  the  length  of  its  proboscis  to  work  the  red  clover,  a honey-yielding 
plant  which  our  black  English  bee  is  compelled  to  neglect.  Great  numbers 
of  these  queens  are  distributed  annually  throughout  the  country ; they 
travel  from  Italy,  each  packed  in  a small  box,  and  accompanied  by  a small 
retinue  of  subjects.  There  is  sufficient  food  enclosed  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  to  the  journey’s  end,  and  they  arrive  not  much  the  worse  for 
their  long  travel.  The  present  price  of  these  choice  queens  ranges  from 
ten  shillings  to  a guinea  each,  the  price  varying  more  according  to  the  par- 
ticular dealer  than  the  strain.  In  accordance  with  the  new  teaching,  bees 
should  be  no  longer  kept  in  the  straw  skep,  the  inside  of  which  remains  so 
great  a mystery  to  the  wondering  cottager,  but  in  wooden  hives,  each  one 
of  which  is  fitted  with  a number  of  movable  frames  hanging  parallel  in 
the  hive,  and  in  which  the  bees  are  made  to  build  their  combs  for  the 
queen  to  deposit  her  many  thousands  of  eggs  and  the  worker  bees  to 
store  their  honey.  The  wax  of  which  the  comb  is  made  is  in  reality  honey 
changed  in  the  body  of  the  bee,  when,  after  undergoing  this  digestive  pro- 
cess, it  exudes  from  pores  in  the  sides,  and  on  cooling  forms  into  flaky 
scales,  and  is  then  worked  by  the  little  creatures,  with  beautiful  and  mar- 
vellous delicacy,  into  their  comb.  In  the  production  of  one  pound  of  wax, 
the  quantity  used  in  building  the  combs  of  a moderate- sized  hive,  the  bees 
consume  about  twenty  pounds  of  honey ; and  it  sometimes  happens,  to  tho 
disappointment  and  discomfiture  of  the  bee-master,  that,  if  honey  is 
coming  in  but  slowly,  by  the  time  his  bees  have  fitted  and  furnished  their 
home,  the  weather  breaks  up,  the  honey  season  is  finished,  and  instead 
of  reaping  a surplus  profit,  the  bees  have  to  be  fed  to  be  be  kept  from 
starvation. 

The  Americans,  always  foremost  as  agriculturists,  invented  comb  foun- 
dation —that  is,  sheets  of  wax  stamped  on  either  side  with  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  ordinary  cell,  and  containing  enough  wax  in  substance  for  the 
bees  to  work  out  into  a full  comb.  Thus,  at  a small  expense  the  bees  are 
furnished  with  the  material  of  their  combs.  The  usual  size  of  hive  will 
require  about  two  pounds  of  these  wax  sheets,  stamped  with  nearly  60,000 
cells ; and,  being  at  once  shaped  out,  they  are  ready,  when  a flow  of  honey 
sets  in,  to  store  that  twenty  pounds  they  would  otherwise  have  expended  in 
building  their  house.  When  stored  and  sealed  up  in  the  cells  it  is  ready 
for  the  economical  bee-farmer  to  extract,  which  he  proceeds  to  do.  First 
removing  the  frame  and  shaking  the  bees  back  into  the  hive,  he  uncaps  the 
honey-cells,  places  the  frame  of  a comb  in  a can  or  extracting  machine,  and 
by  a series  of  rapid  revolutions  throws  out  the  honey  into  the  extractor  by 
centrifugal  force ; afterwards  returning  the  comb,  which  represents  so  much 
fixed  capital,  into  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  fill  again.  Such  doings  as  this, 
and  the  raising  of  young  queens,  regulating  the  production  of  worker  and 
drone  brood,  of  course  were  not  possible  with  such  hives  as  our  respected 
and  venerable  friend,  the  straw  hive.  But  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
rustic  bee-keeper,  or  as  he  becomes  in  autumn,  “bee-burner,”  clings  to  this 
harbourer  of  mice  and  moth  as  well  as  the  bee  is  astonishing.  Talking  will 
not  change  his  respect  for  what,  to  him,  is  a sound  and  honoured  institu- 
tion ; and  so  it  is  that  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association  offers  prizes  for 
the  best-regulated  and  most  economical  and  profitable  apiary,  which,  com- 
mencing with  a capital  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  provides  out  of  this  .bees, 
hives,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  its  success.  The  competition  extends 
from  May  of  this  year  until  the  close  of  the  honey  season  in  1883.  One 
condition  of  this  competition  is  that  the  hives  shall  be  kept  in  a cottager’s 
garden,  thus  forming  local  centres  of  information,  where  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  bees  and  the  profits  and  advantages  of  the  scientific  manner  of 
keeping  bees  can  be  acquired  at  the  hands  of  the  practical  men  engaged  in 
the  competition,  by  the  cottager  and  his  friends.  This  competition  seems  to 
attack  the  straw  skep,  with  its  vermin,  dirt,  and  superstition  in  a business- 
like way. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  filing. 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  Ac. 
Manufactured  by  Boulton  and  Paul  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— FADVI.] 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplougu,  113  Holborn,  London.- [Advt.] 
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NEW  NEPENTHES. 

Tin3 1'occnt  additions  that  liave  hcon  inado  to  the  list  of  Bast  Indian 
pitcher  plants  hy  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  arc  all  so  highly  attrac- 
tive and  thoroughly  distinct  in  character  that  they  form  a most 
important  group  of  themselves.  The  following  are  especially  deserving 
the  attention  of  cultivators,  and  of  the  nine  enumerated  six  are 
hybrids,  chiefly  raised  at  Chelsea,  and  the  remaining  tln-ee  are  species 
of  immense  value  that  have  been  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
from  Borneo  and  Madagascar. 

Nepenthes  bicalcar uta  is  a remarkably  distinct  Bornean  species.  It 
is  of  strong  growth,  and  produces  pitchers  six  inches  in  length  liy  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  end,  and  of  a reddish  crimson 
colour  when  fully  developed.  The  pitchers  arc  also  distinguished  by 


inches  in  length,  and  of  a proportionate  breadth.  In  a young  state 
tlie  pitcliers  are  mottled  red  and  green,  the  um  becoming  with  age  of 
a rich  sanguineous  red,  the  lid  remaining  pale  green. 

N.  Rajah,. — This  species  is  a native  of  Mount  Kaina  Balu,  Bornea, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  its  pitchers.  As  shown  by 
the  dried  specimen  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  South 
Kensington  in  October  last,  the  pitchers  attain  when  fully  developed 
a length  of  twelve  inches  and  a diameter  of  six  inches.  It  is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  East  Indian  pitcher 
l^lants,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  cultivators. 

N,  Ratcliffmna. — An  attractive  and  elegant  hybrid,  raised  from  a 
j cross  effected  between  N.  phyllamphora  and  N.  Hookeri.  The 
I i^itchers  are  of  large  size,  flask-like  in  form,  and  richly  marked  with 
sanguineous  red  on  a yellowish-green  ground.  It  produces  its  pitchers 
very  freely  and  at  an  early  stage. 


NEPENTHES  EA.IAH, 


the  prominence  of  the  wings  and  the  two  formidable  spurs  with  which 
they  are  furnished  at  the  base  of  the  lid. 

N.  mada/jascuriensis.—A  very  elegant  species,  evidently  of  moderate 
growth,  and  whilst  possessing  characteristics  which  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  large  collections,  it  is  of  especial  value  to  those  who  from  a 
want  of  space  can  only  cultivate  a few  kinds,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  room  required.  The  leaves  range  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  are  about  one  and  a half  inches  in  breadth,  and  the 
pitchers  attain  a length  varying  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  are  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour. 

N.  Morf/aniw.—'L'hm  is  a fine  hybrid,  which  originated  in  the 
United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has  a 
compact  habit,  and  produces  pitchers  ranging  from  six  to  eight 


N.  rnbro-maculata. — This  is  a beautiful  hybrid,  raised  from  a 
cross  between  N.  hybrida  and  .an  unnamed  species.  The  long 
sub-cylindrical  pitchers  are  freely  prodxrccd,  and  attractively  spotted 
with  claret  on  a pale  green  ground. 

N.  Stewart  1. — A fine  hybrid,  having  the  same  parentage  as  the 
last  mentioned.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  produces  in  abundance  its 
pitchers,  which  are  of  medium  size  and  profusely  spotted  with  crimson 
on  a deep  green  ground. 

N.  Wrif/leyana. — A fine  hylirid,  between  N.  phyllamphora  and  N. 
Ilookori,  with  the  dwarf  growth  of  the  first  mentioned,  and  pitchers 
closely  approaching  in  colour  and  form  those  of  the  latter.  The 
pitchers  are  attractively  coloured,  and  borne  freely  even  at  an  early 
period. 
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CHEAP  AND  SHOWY  FLOWERS  FOR  SPRING  BEDDING. 

Ily  .1.  0.  Cl.AltKK. 

In  niisinj'  stocks  of  plants  Mooming  in  spring  for  the  cinbcllislunent 
of  tho  How(‘r  garden,  it  is  necessary  to  inalco  a beginning  early  in  tlio 
summer,  to  afford  the  several  subjects'sufficient  time  to  become  strong 
by  the  autuinn.  A few  classes  of  plants  which  can  bo  employed  with 
inucli  effect  in  spring  arrangements  may  bo  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  July,  but  tho  greater  proportion  must  be  taken  in  hand  earlier  to 
onsTiro  a full  measure  of  success.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  sow 
wallflower  seed  at  tho  commencement  of  tho  summer,  for  unless  the 
plant^  are  strong  and  the  growth  firm  by  tho  autumn,  they  will  bloom 
indifferently,  and  tho  results  will  bo  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  I am 
very  glad  to  observe  that  the  taste  for  spring  flowers  is  still  gradually 
increasing,  luid  that  the  owners  of  small  gardens  are  taking  them  in 
hand.  I shall  not  dwell  upon  tho  attractions  of  a garden  in  spring 
that  is  liberally  decorated  with  plants  blooming  at  that  season,  but  I 
would  say  that  those  who  engage  with  some  spirit  in  the  cultivation 
of  spring-blooming  plants  will  have  good  cause  to  be  much  gratified 
with  the  results.  With  the  hope  that  I may  be  able  to  assist  those 
who  have  not  had  much  experience,  I purpose  giving  a few  directions 
for  the  propagation  and  preparation  of  a few  of  the  more  important 
subjects. 

Single  Wallflowers. 

The  single  wallflowers  are  very  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
saiher  tlie  seed  is  sown  in  May  the  better.  The  best  dark  varieties 


ail  for  a week  previous  to  transplanting  to  harden  them.  The  best 
summer  fpiarters  for  them  is  umhjr  fho  shade  of  a wall  or  fence  A 
’^0  specially  prepared  by  having  the  surface 
silted  if  at  all  lumpy,  and  receiving  a moderate  dressing  of 
, manure.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  any  of  these  hardy  flowers  satis- 
, factorily  in  a poor  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  poor,  it  is  a 
^ good  plan  to  mix  up  sufficient  good  rich  stuff  to  cover  the  surface  to 
a depth  of  SIX  inches,  and  put  tho  young  plants  in  it  as  soon  as  they 
aio  hng‘i  enough.  If  they  arc  put  out  six  inches  apart  they  will  have 
plenty  of  room.  In  dry  weather  they  must  be  watered  often  enough 
to  maintain  tho  soil  in  a nice  moist  state  to  a depth  of  four  or  five 
, inches. 

Alyssum  saxatile  compacta. 

This  attractive  subj'ect  may  be  raisedeitherfromseedorcuttings  but 
propagation  by  means  of  cuttings  is  tho  best.  Cuttings  made  of  the 
young  side  shoots,  and  inserted  at  once  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil 
will  soon  strike.  If  the  pots  can  be  placed  on  a mild  hotbed  and  kept 
rather  close  they  strike  very  quickly,  but  if  there  is  not  this  coh- 
: venienoe  the  pots  may  be  put  in  a close  pit  or  frame.  In  any  case 
they  must  be  watered  and  shaded  in  the  ordinary  way  until  they  are 
furnished  with  roots.  After  the  young  plants  are  hardened  off  they 
must  be  planted  out  on  a warm  border  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  water.  In 
fact,  every  eneouragement  must  be  given  them  to  grow  freely,  or  they 
will  be  very  small  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  If  taken  proper  care  of 
the  same  plants  will  be  more  valuable  in  the  second  year  than  they 


nepenthes  madagascariensis. 


aie  Saunders  s Dark  Red,  or  Laing’s  Blood  Red,  and  the  best  yellov 
!i  Belvon-  Castle  Yellow  and  Yellow  Tom  Thumb.  The  seec 

snould  be  sown  in  drills  liaK  an  inch  deep  and  covered  with  some  fim 
sou,  and.  the  surface  of  the  seed  bed  kept  moist  by  frequent  waterings 
wnen  the  weather  is  dry.  In  about  eight  weeks  from  the  time  ths 
seed  IS  sown  the  plants  must  be  transplanted  into  another  piece  oi 
ground,  which  must  be  moderately  fine  and  fairly  rich  to  promote  £ 
quick  growth.  The  plants  should,  if  possible,  be  transplanted  wher 
showery.  But  if  they  are  removed  in  dri 
watered  and  shaded  until  they  have  recovered, 
hen  planted  out  they  should  be  nine  inches  apart  each  way. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. 
of  these  should  be  sown  in  April  to  produce  plants  ol 
laige  size  by  the  autumn,  but  there  is  time  enough  yet  to  obtain  fail 
sized  plants  for  flowering  next  year.  The  seed  must  be  sown  at  once, 
and  have  very  careful  management.  It  should  be  sown  in  pans  six 
inches  deep,  and  the  pans  should  be  placed  in  a warm  frame  or  pit 
where  they  can  be  shaded  during  bright  sunshine.  The  pans  should 
^‘‘a^^’.and  the  watering  and  shading  L carefully 
attended  to  until  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  prick  off.  Very 
little  air  will  be  required  at  first  ; but  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 


are  in  the  first,  as  they  will  be  larger  and  produce  a finer  display  of 
bloom.  To  preserve  the  plants  for  another  year  they  must  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  and  be  replanted  in  a shady  place. 
In  the  autumn  they  will  come  in  again  for  use  in  the  flower  beds.  To 
obtain  plants  from  seed  that  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  the  seedlings 
be  grown  on  quickly.  Seed  sown  now  in  the  open  ground  and  trans- 
planted next  spring  will  make  fine  plants  for  filling  the  flower  beds 
in  the  autumn  of  1883. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. 

This  forget-me-not  is  very  easy  to  propagate  both  from  seed  and 
cuttings.  The  way  we  manage  our  stock  may  be  briefly  described. 
When  we  clear  the  beds  at  the  end  of  the  spring,  we  lift  carefully  two 
or  three  dozen  old  plants,  j’ust  as  they  are,  without  cutting  off  any  of 
the  flowers,  and  replant  them  in  a border  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Here 
they  ripen  their  seed,  which  they  are  allowed  to  sow  in  their  own  way. 
A little  sprinkling  of  fine  soil  over  the  surface  a fortnight  after  they 
have  been  put  in  the  border  is  all  the  care  they  have.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  August  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  desired  number  of  self- 
sown  seedlings,  which  we  plant  out  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  If 
we  want  seed  we  cut  over  the  plants  when  we  are  re-arranging  the 
beds,  and  lay  the  flower  spikes  on  a cloth  in  one  of  the  houses  for  the 
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Hcctl  to  ripen.  Tlic  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  must,  in  fact, 
he  sown  in  the  month  of  June  to  ensure  strong'  plants.  Tliis  inyosostis 
also  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  made  from  the  young  side  shoots. 
They  should  he  taken  and  put  in  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  can  bo  had 
after  Midsummer  Day.  1 would,  however,  as  soon  have  plants  raised 
from  seed,  foi-,  acoorcling  to  my  experience,  it  comes  remarkably  true 
from  seed.  If  a white  myosotis  is  wanted,  there  is  none  better  than 
M.  sylvatica  alba,  which  should  ])C  grown  in  the  same  way  as  M. 
dissitillora. 

Red  and  White  Daisies. 

Where  these  have  to  be  transplanted  it  should  be  done  if 
possible  in  dull  showery  weather,  and  they  must  be  planted 
in  the  shade.  The  shade  of  a wall  is  better  than  the  shade 
of  a hedge  or  trees,  because  of  the  soil  near  shrubs  and  trees 
being  full  of  roots,  and  in  consequence  much  drier.  Daisies  must 
have  a damp  cool  soil  to  maintain  them  in  a growing  state  during  the 
summer  months.  The  soil  must  also  be  fairly  rich  near  the  surface,  as 
they  do  not  root  deeply.  Large  tufts  may  be  divided  into  three  or 
four  portions  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number.  Plenty  of 
water  must  be  given  them  in  dry  weather,  and  the  leaves  as  well  as 
the  roots  like  plenty  of  moisture.  The  most  hardy  vaideties  to  grow 
are  the  Double  White  and  Double  Pink.  With  me  the  beautiful 
crimson  varieties  are  the  least  satisfactory  growers. 

Aubbietias. 

These  cannot  be  satisfactorily  moved  about  in  hot  dry  weather 
unless  very  great  care  is  taken,  as  they  suffer  from  removal  more 
than  most  plants.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
plants  with  a view  to  increase  the  stock,  it  should  be  done  forthwith. 
In  dividing  the  tufts  take  care  that  every  piece  has  roots  attached  to 
it,  or  it  will  not  grow,  and  after  planting  supply  with  water  as  often 
as  appears  to  be  necessary.  Aubrietias  should  have  a shady  position. 
Some  growers  are  successful  in  propagating  aubrietias  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  growth,  but  great  care  and  much  skill  are  required.  I 
find  the  easiest  way  to  keep  up  the  stock  is  to  divide  in  October  a few 
old  plants  into  small  pieces,  with  just  a bit  of  root  attached,  and 
put  them  in  nursery  beds.  These  make  excellent  plants  by  the 
following]  autumn.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  I am  not 
acquainted  with  any  better  than  A.  deltoidea  and  A.  Campbelli.  The 
last-named  is  a neat  grower,  and  I believe  the  darkest  of  all  the 
old  kinds. 


FRENCH  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 
OF  CONSERVATORIES.’*^- 

The  following  particulars  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  Palais 
d’Industrie  with  the  electric  light  in  plant  houses  are  condensed  from  a 
paper  which  lately  appeared  in  L’ Electricien,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Deherain, 
by  whom  the  experiments  were  carried  out.  The  conservatory  used  for 
the  purpose  was  expressly  constructed  for  the  Electric  Exhibition  by  M. 
Sohier,  and  was  about  20  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide.  It  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  in  one  of  which  the  glass  was  darkened  and  afterwards 
whited  outside,  so  as  to  exclude  the  daylight  entirely,  while  the  other 
was  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  common  colourless  glass.  The  sides 
of  each  compartment  were  fitted  with  three  stages,  on  which  were  ranged 
the  plants  to  be  experimented  upon.  Illumination  was  produced  by 
electric  lamps  connected  with  Gramme  machines,  driven  by  a 4 h.-p. 
Otto  motor,  an  arrangement  which  worked  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The 
light  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  4,000  wax  candles,  and  shone 
continuously  day  and  night  on  the  plants  in  the  darkened  compartment, 
and  during  the  hours  of  darkness  each  night  on  those  in  the  other  half 
of  the  house.  The  plants  consisted  of  maize,  stocks,  fiax,  barley,  lilacs, 
I’ose  frees,  pelargoniums,  camellias,  azaleas,  deutzias,  astilbes,  rhododen- 
drons, ficus,  &c.  They  were  divided  into  five  sets,  so  as  to  afford  accurate 
means  of  comparison.  One  set  was  in  the  darkened  compartment,  and 
illumined  continuously,  night  and  day,  by  the  electric  light ; a second  was 
in  the  other  compartment,  and  exposed  to  the  daylight  in  the  daytime, 
and  the  electric  light  all  night;  a third  was  expo.sed  to  the  electric  light 
in  the  daytime,  and  placed  in  the  dark  at  night ; a fourth  set  passed  the 
day  in  the  open  air  in  the  flower  beds  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  on  the 
margin  of  the  grand  basin  of  the  Exhibition,  and  at  night  was  brought 
in  and  exposed  to  the  electric  light;  while  a fifth  was  left  out  in  the  open 
day  and  night. 

I he  electric  lighting  began  on  August  30  last,  and  within  eight  days 
the  ill  effects  were  shown  unmistakably  by  the  plants  in  the  darkened 
compartment.  Not  only  had  the  roses  and  pelargoniums  there  continuously 
exposed  to  the  electric  light  lost  their  leaves,  but  the  azaleas,  deutzias, 
bamboos,  and  the  lilacs  more  especially,  had  their  foliage  blackened  at  the 
tips,  where  it  had  been  struck  directly  by  the  electric  rays.  Leaves  which 
were  somewhat  folded,  like  those  of  the  azaleas,  had  the  illumined  portions 
only  blackened,  and  when  one  leaf  partially  covered  another  the  exposed 
part  of  the  latter  was  marked  as  in  a photographic  proof.  Although  these 
effects  were  most  marked  in  the  plants  which  had  boon  exposed  to  the  electric 
night  day  and  night,  the  plants  which  received  it  at  night  only  also  exhibited 
the  same  blackening,  which  in  some  cases  appeared  after  a single  night’s 
exposure  to  the  light.  Obviously,  these  results  could  only  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  light  itself. 

Eollowing  Dr.  Siemens’  example,  globes  of  common  transparent  glass 
were  placed  to  shade  the  lights,  and  the  plants  which  had  suffered  most  were 
replaced  by  fresh  specimens. 

On  September  20  all  the  j)lants  which  had  suffered  most  severely,  such 
as  the  eanrias,  had  boon  replaced,  and  the  number  of  plants  in  the  several 
sets  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  kalmias,  dracienas,  pandiinus, 
asfddistraH,  and  aralias,  and  the  observations  began  afresh.  The  plants 
withstood  the  light  infinitely  better;  the  pelargoniums  made  new  leaves, 
which,  howevc)',  opened  at  the  mids  of  extraordinarily  long  petioles,  a (dear 
j>roof  of  (hd'eetivo  illinninat  ion.  Eiirther  proof  of"  the  feebleness  of  the 
electric  light  compared  with  sunlight  was  afforded  by  Uio  impossibility  of 
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obtaining  a regular  development  of  various  seeds  sown  in  the  darkened 
compartment.  Haricots,  peas,  barley,  maize,  melons,  and  radishes,  thus 
sown  in  the  electric  light,  came  up  pretty  evenly,  and  their  shoots  turned 
green,  but  they  speedily  drew  up  out  of  proportion,  and  when  this 
exaggerated  growth  had  exhausted  the  nutriment  in  the  seed  they  died 
down.  The  young  blades  of  maize  exhibited  the  fatal  black  spots  noticed 
on  leaves  exposed  to  the  unshaded  light.  Thus,  the  degree  of  illumination 
afforded  by  the  electric  light,  although  sufficient  to  keep  azaleas,  kalmias, 
rhododendrons,  ficus,  chamoerops,  aspidistras,  and  aralias,  and  even 
chrysanthemums,  rcises,  and  stocks,  growing  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
young  plants  requiring  rapid  powers  of  assimilation  to  enable  them  to 
elaborate  substance  for  the  development  of  their  new  organs. 

When,  on  Sept.  20,  the  darkened  compartment  was  supplied  with  fresh 
plants,  pelargoniums  and  chrysanthemums  in  bud  and  linums  in  flower, 
the  buds  thus  exposed  to  the  electric  light  alone  never  opened  ; those  of 
the  pelargoniums  shrivelled  and  dropped  off  ; the  chrysanthemum  stalks 
dried  up,  and  with  them  their  terminal  buds ; fresh  leaves  formed  on  them 
and  coloured  well,  but  these  were  just  at  the  bases.  The  flax  never  matured 
its  seed  capsules,  and  the  seeds  found  therein  were  germless ; the  stalks 
were  much  drawn  up,  and  although  young  shoots  appeared,  they  died 
down  like  the  older  ones  without  maturing.  Of  all  the  seed-bearing 
plants  the  barley  alone  seeded.  The  ears  were  collected,  and  the  grain 
from  them  germinated,  producing  very  green-looking  fragile  stalks,  which 
speedHy  bent  down  under  their  own  weight  and  died  off,  without  having 
exhibited  any  unusual  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  electric  light,  as  used  in  these  experiments,  was  therefore,  appa- 
rently powerful  enough  to  develop  herbaceous  growth,  but  too  feeble  to 
induce  those  processes  of  maturation  which  result  from  exposure  to  a 
more  powerful  illuminating  influence.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
rays  most  active  in  promoting  the  evaporating  of  moisture  from  leaf -surfaces 
are  precisely  those  orange-yellow  rays  which  induce  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  thefixation  of  thecarbon.  Now,  theseorange- 
yellow  rays  are  very  abundant  in  the  electric  light.  The  transmission  of 
the  elaborated  principles  essential  to  florification  and  maturation  in  herba- 
ceous plants  is  intimately  connected  with  evaporation  ; if  evaporation 
proceeds  imperfectly  maturation  is  incomplete,  as  we  see  in  wet  seasons. 
The  foregoing  experiments  tend  to  show  that  under  the  electric  light  the 
evaporative  process  is  in  like  manner  imperfect,  and  consequently  matura- 
tion is  defective. 

Coinparison  between  the  plants  which  were  kept  in  the  electric  light  day 
and  night  and  those  which  were  illumined  by  the  electric  light  in  the 
daytime  and  put  out  in  the  dark  at  night,  were  in  favour  of  the  former : 
the  lilacs  did  not  open  better  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ; in  both  the 
roses  languished  alike ; but  the  pelargoniums,  stocks,  and  azaleas  were 
much  better  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  case.  Comparison  between  the 
plants  which  passed  the  day  in  the  open  beds  of  the  Champs  Elysees  or  on 
the  margin  of  the  Exhibition  Basin,  where  they  received  more  light  than 
under  glass,  with  sets  of  the  same  plants  exposed  to  the  electric  light  day 
and  night,  or  to  daylight  under  glass  by  day  and  the  electric  light  by  night, 
was  in  favour  of  the  plants  in  the  open. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  last  observations  would  seem  to 
be  : 1.  That  the  electric  light  when  shaded  by  ordinary  colourless  glass  is 
no  longer  detrimental  to  plants  in  any  appreciable  degree ; that,  indeed,  it 
is  rather  beneficial,  as  plants  exposed  to  it  night  and  day  fared  better  than 
those  receiving  it  in  the  daytime  only.  2.  That  its  powers  are  very  mediocre, 
since  the  plants  permanently  exposed  to  it  made  but  feeble  progress,  anil 
most  of  them  never  accomplished  the  cycle  of  their  vegetation. 

It  next  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  details  of  the  experiments  in 
question  throw  any  new  light  on  the  supposed  need  of  nocturnal  rest  in 
plants.  Continuous  illumination  is  clearly  not  in  itself  fatal,  as  it  was 
borne  by  over  thirty  widely-differing  species  for  more  than  two  months. 
Nocturnal  illumination,  too,  did  not  interfere  with  the  growth.  Indeed, 
the  stalks  of  flax,  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  pelargoniums,  and  the  young 
sprouts  of  haricots  and  barley  attained  exaggerated  dimensions  under  its 
influence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  experiments  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  the  vegetative  functions  proceed  differently  at  night  to  what  they  do 
by  day,  or  that  a nocturnal  rest  is  essential  to  allow  of  the  assimilation  of 
matters  elaborated  during  the  daytime.  It  would  seem  that  both  processes 
can  proceed  simultaneously. 

But,  if  from  these  experiments  no  argument  is  deducible  against 
nocturnal  illumination,  neither  do  they  afford  any  conclusive  proof  of  its 
utility,  as  plants  kept  in  the  open  air  by  day  and  housed  in  the  electric  light 
by  night  were  not  a whit  better  than  those  kept  in  the  open  day  and  night. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  Palais  d’Industrie  were 
not  favourable  to  the  horticultural  use  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  many  who 
witnessed  them  had  certainly  no  inducement  to  incur  the  cost  of  its  appli- 
cation in  practice.  Dr.  Siemens,  we  know,  arrived  at  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  expressed  his  belief  that  at  no  remote  period  the  electric  light 
will  render  horticulturists  independent  of  climate  and  the  seasons.  The 
causes  of  this  difference  of  opinions  depend,  no  doubt,  in  a.  great  measure  on  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  observations  were  made.  Dr.  Siemens’ 
plants  were  in  a proper  conservatory,  where  the  temperature  and  ventilation 
were  all  that  could  be  desired;  they  were  exposed  to  daylight  by  day  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  electric  light  by  night.  The  plants  at  the  Palais 
d’Industrie  were  housed  under  conditions  where  the  temperature  and 
ventilation  could  not  bo  properly  regulated,  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
clouds  of  dust  from  the  feet  of  thousands  of  visitors.  That  plants  exposed 
by  day  and  night  continuou.sly  to  the  electric  light  alone  lived  under 
such  conditions  speaks  well  for  the  light ; and  had  the  latter  been  employed 
as  Dr.  Siemens  emiiloycd  it,  merely  to  aid  with  its  comparatively  feeble 
powers  in  extending  the  action  of  the  daylight,  other  conditions  being 
favourable,  iiistead  of  being  treated  as  a substitute  for  solar  radiation,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  might  have  been  different. 

ft  would  therefore  bo  wrong  to  rashly  coiicliido  that  the  electric  light  is 
useless  for  horticultural  purposes.  'J'ho  object  should  rather  be  to  (letei- 
mino  the  particular  ciroum.stanoos  under  which  it  may  be  applied  with 
advantage,  bearing  in  mind  t hat,  as  regards  its  effects  on  plants,  t he  eom- 
parison  is  not  with  a few  thousand  candles  or  oil-lanqis  or  gas-ji'ts,  but. 
with  thoBiin  itself.  I’ossibly  some  of  the  iuoandescimt  lamps  giving  a,  lru(> 
yellow  light  might  bo  found  richer  in  the  rays  wliieh  favour  vegetation  th  in 
the  forms  of  electric  light,  heretoforo  fried.  The  type  of  lamp  and  the 
inothod  of  illumination  both  reiiiiiro  further  investigation. 
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Cljt  JJouse,  ©ariien,  au&  ^Poulti'u  Ifavii. 

♦ 

TUK  OAKDKN  TREES. 

Tiik  pardon  trooa  aro  ouay  with  tho  ahowor 
That  fell  oro  sunaot ; now  inothinkH  they  talk 
Lowly  and  swootly  as  bolits  tho  hour, 

Ono  to  another  down  tho  praasy  walk. 

Hark  ! tho  labnrnnm  from  his  oiioninp (lower 
This  cherry  creeiior  proofs  in  whiai)ors  light, 

While  tho  prim  Ur,  rojoioinp  in  thonipht. 

Hoarse  mnttoi's  to  tho  mnrimirinp  sycamore. 

What  shall  I doom  their  converse  ? Would  they  hail 
Tho  wild  pray  light  that  fronts  yon  massive  cloud. 

Or  tho  half-bow,  rising  liko  pillared  liro? 

Or  aro  they  sighing  faintly  for  dosiro 

That  with  May-dawn  their  loaves  may  bo  o’orflowod. 

And  dews  about  their  foot  may  never  fail  ? 

Arthur  Hknry  Haulam. 


THE  HOUSE. 

At  tho  present  time,  and  for  fully  two  months  hence,  the  aquarium  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  solar  light,  and  if  too  fully  exposed  will  suffer 
seriously.  A strong  light  causes  the  excessive  growth  of  minute  algae  to  which 
the  term  " pea-soupiness  ” is  commonly  applied,  and  when  this  occurs  a 
general  break  up  of  the  affair  may  be  e.xpected.  To  prevent  it  screen  the  vessels 
from  the  full  midday  light.  If  no  ready  means  are  at  hand  use  green  calico  or 
green  paper.  As  everything  should  be  in  nice  trim  now,  it  would  be  well  to 
cleanse  the  front  glass  with  a soft  sponge.  When  water  plants  have  been 
collected  from  ponds  and  rivers  they  should  be  used  very  sparingly  in  well- 
kept  tanks,  and  should  be  well  washed  before  they  are  put  in.  For  the 
study  of  these  it  is  advisable  to  have  a few  large  bell  glasses  mounted  on 
cheap  stands,  for  when  put  into  tanks  that  are  kept  for  decorative  purposes 
they  often  cause  a collapse  of  the  entire  affiair  by  the  mischievous  things 
that  come  with  them  and  that  are  quite  unfit  to  associate  with  handsome 
fishes  that  are  made  pets  of. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Altssums,  Evergreen  Candytufts,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  and  a few  other 
subjects  of  a similar  character  may  now  be  propagated  in  quantity  by 
means  of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  beds  of  sandy  soil  made  up 
in  frames  or  on  a shady  border  and  be  covered  with  handlights  or 
sashes. 

Balsams  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  until  they  are  put 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  as  a cheek  to  the  roots  throws 
them  into  bloom  prematurely  and  stops  all  growth.  Therefore,  as  fast  as 
they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  shift  on  in  rich  light  soil,  if  large  speci- 
mens are  required.  Plants  in  six-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  for 
the  conservatory.  Do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and 
keep  well  aired  and  in  a good  greenhouse  temperature. 

Bedding  Plants  to  have  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
their  rooting  deep.  Pick  oyer  the  beds  between  the  plants,  and  pay 
scrupulous  attention  to  pinching  and  pegging  as  required,  as  on  this  will 
depend  the  beauty  of  the  display  as  the  plants  come  into  full  bloom. 

Bulbs. — As  the  leaves  decay,  all  those  that  are  usually  taken  up  shoul. 
be  lifted  and  laid  aside  in  a shady  dry  place,  with  earth  over  them,  to  ripen 
They  should  then  be  cleared  and  stowed  away. 

Conservatory  and  Stove  Climbers  require  an  occasional  thinning, 
regulating,  and  stopping. 

Greenhouse  and  Cons|)evatoby  Plants  must  have  constant  attention 
now.  Turn  out  for  the  summer  those  that  require  to  be  in  the  open  air  for 
the  completion  of  their  growth  and  the  ripening  of  their  wood.  Take  care 
in  all  cases  to  guard  against  worms  finding  entrance  to  the  pots. 

Kitchen  Garden  ground  will  be  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered,  and 
everything  in  full  growth.  Tho  hoe  must  never  be  idle  .*  weeds  grow  faster 
than  the  crops,  and  exhaust  the  soil  rapidly,  and,  if  allowed  to  seed,  make 
the  mischief  worse.  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  Tomatoes,  and  Capsicums  should 
be  put  out  at  once  ; the  soil  should  be  rich  ; and  for  tomatoes  a sunny  aspect 
must  be  chosen.  Liquid  manure  should  be  freely  used  to  all  crops  in  full 
growth,  and  especially  to  strawberries,  but  there  should  be  two  or  three 
waterings  with  plain  water  to  one  with  liquid  manure.  Sow  early  Horn 
Carrots,  Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Cabbages,  Spinach,  Endive,  Cauliflower,  and  Peas  and  Beans. 

Melons  need  no  shade  if  the  hillocks  are  of  good  sound  turfy  loam  and 
the  plants  have  water  when  shut  up  at  night.  Scorching  seldom  happens 
except  through  mismanagement.  The  general  causes  of  iU-health  are 
watering  with  cold  hard  water,  planting  in  rich  light  soil,  or  keeping  them 
too  dry  while  growing.  To  ripen  the  fruit  dryness  is  essential,  but  while 
the  plants  are  growing  they  require  plenty  of  tepid  water,  and  the  soil  should 
be  tough  turfy  loam. 

_ Pines  must  have  atmospheric  moisture,  to  prevent  exhaustion  by  hot 
bright  weather.  Shut  up  early  and  syringe  lightly,  and  pour  water  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  early  every  morning.  Give  a little  air  at  night  about  two 
hours  after  shutting  up  to  water.  The  temperature  may  go  up  to  95  deg. 
for  a maximum.  4/  o a o 

Roses.-— Gardens  newly  made  may  be  furnished  with  roses  now  as  well 
as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Dwarf  plants  in  small  pots,  if  turned  out  with 
care,  in  ground  well  dug  and  liberally  manured,  will  grow  with  vigour  and 
bloom  well  in  the  autumn.  A plantation  of  dwarf  roses  may  be  formed  as 
successfully  now  as  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Tomatoes  will  bear  more  abundantly  and  occasion  less  trouble  if  con- 
stantly stopped  just  beyond  the  fruit.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and 
mulch  the  surface  with  rotten  manure. 

Watering  and  Weeding  are  the  principal  labours  of  this  month,  and 
both  must  be  pursued  with  diligence.  Where  systematic  irrigation  with 
sewage  can  be  carried  on,  the  most  wonderful  results  may  be  expected,  but 
ordinary  watering  is  often  injurious  rather  than  benefleial,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  only  half  done.  In  such  cases  we  should  advise  the  culti- 


vator to  abstain  from  giving  watin-  as  long  as  possildc,  and  then  to  give  it 
in  abundance,  watering  only  a uinall  ]»lot  ev(!ry  day  in  order  to  saturate  the 
ground,  and  taking  a week  or  more  to  go  over  apiece  wliich  would  be  done 
in  a day  by  more  surface  dribldings. 


THE  rOULTIlY  YARD. 

In  well-stocked  yards  it  will  bo  necessary  to  devote  atteni  ion  to  the 
storage  of  eggs  for  use  during  tho  season  of  scarcity.  The  work  of  storing  may 
be  delayed  for  a short  time  to  tide  over  tho  hot  weather  and  carry  on  the 
supply  as  far  towards  winter  as  possible,  but  it  must  be  commenced  before 
there  is  any  material  diminution  in  the  daily  supply.  No  general  rule  can 
be  given,  because  upon  the  time  poultry  begin  to  lay  depends  the  time 
when  they  will  leave  off,  and  there  is  no  breed  that  will  lay  the  whole  year 
round  without  a rest.  A cool  place,  not  thoroughly  dry,  will  keep  eggs 
better  than  a place  dust  dry;  therefore  the  bottom  of  the  house  is  better 
than  tho  top  for  egg  preserving,  and  in  packing  it  is  a decided  .advantage  to 
place  them  largo  end  upwards.  As  to  the  various  dressings  adopted,  they 
are  not  of  much  use ; and  we  have  found  eggs  keep  as  well  without  any  of 
these  preparations  as  with  them : wo  know  of  no  better  way  to  keep  them 
than  to  pack  them  large  end  upwards  in  fine  charcoal,  covering  each 
layer  completely,  and  a small  tea  chest  or  any  old  box,  not  very  large,  will 
come  in  useful  for  a lot.  Several  small  boxes  filled  will  prove  more  useful 
than  one  large  one,  and  of  course  the  date  when  filled  should  be  written 
on  each,  so  as  to  ensure  the  using  of  the  stalest  first. 


TASTEFUL  BEDS  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  when,  as  a matter  of  business,  I called 
upon  several  gardeners,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  gardens 
under  their  charge,  that  I might  make  a few  notes  of  the  best  and  prettiest 
flower  beds  which  I met  with  on  my  journey.  I cannot  stay  to  give  the 
names  of  the  gardens  in  which  I saw  the  several  beds.  I have  only  time 
to  copy  out  the  numbers  and  brief  notes  just  as  they  were  dotted  down  in 
my  pocket-book.  These  notes  I send  you,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
of  service  to  some  of  your  many  readers. 

No.  1. — The  centre  of  the  bed  was  filled  with  the  Scarlet  Turban 
ranunculus ; next  to  it  was  a band  of  the  Tory  viola,  a variety  producing 
light  purplish  flowers  in  abundance,  with  an  edging  of  Cliveden  Yellow 
pansy.  It  is  right  to  say  that  this  bed  was  in  a warm  position,  which 
accounted  for  the  plants  with  which  it  was  filled  being  so  early  in  flower. 

No.  2. — This  was  a large  oval  bed.  In  the  centre  was  the  Saponaria 
calabrica,  with  a broad  band,  as  an  edging,  of  Silene  pendula  compacta 
alba.  The  contrast  in  colour,  and  the  neat  habit  and  even  growth  of  the  plants, 
gave  this  bed  the  most  pleasing  appearance  of  any  that  I have  seen.  It 
was  indeed  a most  successful  example  of  spring  bedding,  obtained,  as  the 
gardener  told  me,  at  a small  outlay  of  either  time  or  money. 

No.  3. — This  was  a round  bed  that  had  for  its  centre  Waverley  viola,  a 
fine  purple  variety,  with  a broad  edging  of  double  white  daisies.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  bed. 

No.  4. — This  was  a companion  bed  to  No.  3.  In  the  centre  was  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  edged  with  Cliveden  Yellow  pansy.  This  old  pansy  is  still  one 
of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  I know  of  none  that  blooms  so  freely  and  con- 
tinuously. 

No.  5. — A rather  large  octagon,  with  a mass  of  Holyrood  viola  in  the 
middle,  enclosed  with  a band  of  Sovereign  viola — a splendid  yellow  variety 
— and  an  edging  of  Rob  Roy  daisy,  a fine  double  red  variety.  I was  much 
struck  with  this  bed,  and  I consider  it  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

No.  6. — This  bed  occupied  a position  in  the  front  garden  of  a large  villa 
residence,  and  was  very  striking.  The  groundwork  of  the  middle  of  the 
bed  was  formed  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and  the  wide  outer  band  with 
double  white  daisies.  Between  the  myosotis  was  planted  the  brilliant  red 
TulipaGesneriana,  and  between  the  daisies  double  rose  tulips. 

No.  7. — This  was  an  oblong  bed.  In  the  centre  was  a large  mass  of 
Vestal  viola,  a free-blooming  white  variety.  Next,  a broad  band  of 
Aubrietia  deltoidea,  with  a wide  edging  of  the  golden  variegated  thyme. 

No.  8. — In  another  bed  in  the  same  garden  Cliveden  Blue  pansy,  and 
the  purple  variety  of  the  same  name,  were  very  pretty. 

No.  9. — This  was  in  a very  pretty  forecourt,  evidently  occupying  a warm 
position.  It  contained  four  very  pretty  diamond-shaped  beds,  and  the  first 
bed  of  this  set  was  filled  with  Aubrietia  Hendersoni,  with  an  edging  of 
Golden  Feather,  which  consisted  of  old  plants  that  had  stood  the  winter. 
The  second  bed  was  filled  with  Waverley  viola,  and  had  an  edging  of 
double  white  daisies.  The  third  bed  contained  a mass  of  Alyssum  saxatile 
compactum,  and  had  an  edging  of  Rob  Roy  daisy.  The  fourth  bed  had  white 
pansies  in  the  middle,  and  an  edging  of  Blue  Bell  viola.  Between  this 
garden  and  the  next  one  adjoining  there  seems  to  have  been  a race  for  spring 
flowers,  for  I noticed  the  gardener  at  No.  1 took  particular  care  that  I 
should  see  the  garden  next  door,  and  farther  he  was  anxious  to  learn  my 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  places. 

But,  as  an  independent  witness,  I had  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  blue 
ribbon  to  No.  1.  But  I will  briefly  describe  two  beds  I saw  in  garden  No.  2 
to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  different  people  use  the  same  kind  of  materials 
for  decorating  their  flower  beds.  The  first  of  these  two  beds  contained 
alternate  rings  of  purple  and  yellow  violas,  and  the  other  had  alternate 
rings  of  red  and  white  daisies.  Both  beds  on  a close  inspection  were  very 
pretty,  but  the  colouring  was  not  bold  enough  for  any  other  than  a fore- 
court garden. 

For  large  gardens  the  single  wallflowers  are  very  effective.  In  the 
gardens  of  a ducal  residence  that  I visited  I saw  some  splendid  beds. 
There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  single  yellow  wallflowers,  and  the  best 
is  unquestionably  the  Belvoir  Castle  variety,  which  grows  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  golden  Tom  Thumb,  as  its  name  implies,  is  much 
dwarfer.  In  the  garden  I just  mentioned  there  was  a large  bed  of  each 
variety,  which  in  the  distance  were  very  striking.  To  afford  variety  other 
beds  had  in  the  centre  large  masses  of  a single  dark  variety  named 
Saunders’s  Dark  Red  and  broad  bands  of  one  of  the  yellow  kinds.  The 
contrast  of  the  dark  and  yellow  colours  was  very  striking. 

In  the  same  garden  the  pretty  little  Silene  pendula  compacta  was  used 
freely.  The  white  and  pink  varieties  in  contrast  with  each  other  made  a 
nice  change.  Nursery  Traveller. 
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MANClIKSTEIi  WHITSUN  EXHimTION,  Mat  26  to  June  2. 

The  sixteenth  Whitsun  exhibition  by  the  lioy.al  Hotanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Manchester,  which  was  closed  yesterday,  proved  to  be 
tlio  most  complete  and  beautiful,  and  moreover  the  most  meritorious,  in 
a horticultural  sense,  of  any  of  the  successful  series  of  sixteen  “ grand 
national”  shows  that  have  been  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old 
Tratford.  There  was  no  lack  of  anything  proper  to  the  season ; the  classes, 
though  many,  were  well  filled,  and  in  several  departments  there  was  more 
than  an  average  of  strength,  so  that,  in  the  agreeable  walk  round,  the  men 
who  have  attended  these  Whitsun  meetings  for  sixteen  years  unanimously 
declared  that  all  former  displays  were  outdone  in  splendour  by  the  present. 
The  liberal  prize  list  will  perhaps  in  part  account  for  this,  but  only  in 
part.  Continuous  and  consistent  good  management ; a council  agreeing  in 
all  vital  points  and  working  earnestly ; a curator  commanding  confidence, 
and  a constituency  always  apipreciative  of  well-directed  efforts, — these  are 
great  aids  to  a liberal  schedule  when  an  exhibition  is  the  business  in 
hand. 

The  arrangements  were  as  in  former  years,  but  with  improvements  in 
matters  of  detail.  The  exhibition  comprised  the  usual  show  of  orchids 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  old  exhibition  house,  the  picturesque 
display  in  the  great  pavilion,  and  the  mixture  of  miscellanies  in  the  tent 
adjoining  the  exhibition  house.  The  show  of  orchids  was  surprisingly 
fine,  and  there  were  so  many  that  they  very  nearly  filled  the  front  row  of 
the  house  all  round,  only  a smallish  portion  of  the  front  line  near  the 
entrance  being  occupied  with  greenhouse  plants  ; and  as  regards  the  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  we  see  no  decline  from  the  time  when  the  plants  of 
Mr.  Micholls  and  Messrs.  Cole,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  were 
the  subjects  of  severe  competition.  The  “elephants”  were  in  grand  con- 
dition, the  clerodendrons,  azaleas,  ixoras,  the  tree  ferns,  crotons,  and 
ericas  were  glorious  in  colour,  and  as  finely  finished  as  ever  they  were, 
declaring  these  to  be  the  palmy  days  of  plant  growing  in  Lancashire.  The 
pavilion,  or  great  tent,  though  always  presenting  a beautiful  spectacle, 
probably  never  looked  so  well  before.  There  was  not  a single  interrup- 
tion to  the  view  from  end  to  end ; hitherto,  groups  of  tree  ferns  and 
trophies  of  azaleas  have  been  placed  to  break  the  vista ; but  this  time  there 
was  nothing  in  the  central  space,  and  we  think  the  exceeding  simplicity  of 
the  arrangements  may  be  properly  commended.  Looking  down,  the  view 
terminated  with  the  bank  of  rhododendrons  from  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of 
Bagshot,  with  one  great  circular  group  in  front  piled  high  with  the  rosy 
bloom  of  some  great  specimen  rhododendrons.  Looking  up,  the  ornamental 
groups  on  either  hand,  forming  a succession  of  “banks  ” of  the  most  sump- 
tuous vegetation,  were  enough  for  the  picture,  that  was  completed  by  the 
remarkable  sheet  of  blue,  that  made  a finish  at  the  bend  of  the  tent  as  a 
happy  thought  and  a veritable  novelty.  This  sheet  of  blue  was  produced 
by  a bank  of  specimen  clematis  from  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  and  it 
was  assisted  in  the  harmony  of  the  picture  by  the  circular  group  of  rhodo- 
dendrons in  front  of  it,  at  the  point  where  we  pass  from  the  pavilion  to 
the  exhibition  house.  The  great  novelty  of  the  blue  band  as  a terminal 
feature  was  justified  by  its  exceeding  beauty : it  had  the  same  harmonizing 
effect  as  the  blue  sky  in  a rich  landscape,  enhancing  and  relieving  the 
stronger  colouring  of  the  foreground.  The  matters  of  special  interest  in 
this  truly  magnificent  display  were  the  orchids,  the  clematis,  the  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  and  the  specimen  ferns  in  both  the  tender 
and  hardy  classes. 

Exotic  Orchids  made  a very  strong  feature  both  in  the  number 
and  the  quality  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  The  most  important 
class  was  that  for  fifteen,  in  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  George  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Timperley.  In  this  group  were  grand 
examples  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  with  about  fifty  fiowers ; Dendro- 
bium  densiflorum,  Cypripedium  niveum,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  twenty-three  fiowers  j Vanda 
tricolor,  Dalkieth  variety  ; Odontoglossum  vexillarium  on  a very  large 
scale,  and  with  perhaps  too  many  flowers  for  the  effective  display  of  its 
beauty;  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum,  Dendrobium  clavatum,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  Odonto- 
glossum cirrhosum,  Cattleya  Warneri,  with  nine  exquisite  flowers.  The 
second  prize  in  this  class  went  to  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  who 
had  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Cattleya  Mossiai, 
Aerides  crispum,  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Cattleya  Warneri, 
Cypripedium  villosum,  fine  ; Calanthe  veratrifolia,  very  fine ; Masdevallia 
Veitchiana,  extra  fine;  Vanda  suavis,  Loelia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  fine ; Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  a very  distinct  and  beautiful 
orchid,  at  present  rare,  but  likely  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  perhaps  to 
outrun  in  popularity  the  useful  D.  nobile.  The  third  prize  fifteen  came 
from  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury,  the  plants  smallish,  but  uniformly 
fresh,  well  grown,  and  staged  with  the  best  taste.  Here  we  found  Dendro- 
bium Wallichi,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lajlia  purpurata,  Cypripedium  villosum, 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Vanda  suavis,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  Aerides  Eieldingi,  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  fine  j Lailia  majalis, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  &c. 

In  the  classfor  nine  orchids  there  was  a good  competition,  and  Mr.  Hardy, 
of  Timperley,  again  took  the  load.  In  this  first  prize  group  were  Dendro- 
bium Bensonia;,  Cattleya  Mossia;,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya  Mendeli 
superba,  rather  poor ; Dendrobium  suavissimum,  and  Thunia  Marshall!. 
The  second  nine  came  from  O.  Schneider,  Esq.,  of  Fallowfield.  Here  were 
good  examples  of  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum,  with  three  fine  racemes  ; 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  not  satisfactory;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
Cyprip(;dium  barbatum  superbum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Oncidium 
sphacclatum  majus,  Aerides  Eieldingi,  Cattleya  Mossim,  and  Dendrobium 
Ealconeri.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  It.  I!.  Dodgson,  who  had  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Den- 
drobium Wardianum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  poor;  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum, 
Masdevallia  Harryana  ccurulescens,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  and  a 
(Jypripedium. 

In  the  class  for  six  tlu'  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  B.  Percival,  Esq., 
Southport.  In  this  lot  we  noticed  a Iieautiful  Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  sixteen 
flowers;  Dendrobiuui  thyrsifolium,  very  line;  Cattleya  Mossiui,  with  fifty 


flowers,  and  a fine  Cyi)ripedium  Lawrenceanuni.  The  second  six  came 
from  M.  Sparko,  Esq.,  of  Huyton;  third,  C.  Walker,  Es(j.,  of  Milnthorpe. 

There  were  classes  for  Cattleyas  and  Vandas,  but  in  the  first  of  these 
only  was  there  an  entry.  'To  Mr.  Hardy  was  awarded  a first  for  six 
Cattleyas,  comprising  Mendeli,  with  six  flowers,  and  another  of  the  same, 
but  a paler  variety,  also  with  six  flowers ; Warneri,  a high-coloured 
variety,  with  six  flowers;  Warneri  superba,  with  three  flowers;  Mossim,  in 
typical  colouring,  with  five  flowers,  and  Mossia;  marmorata,  with  twenty- 
one  flowers.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the  pivgramme  was  not  the 
most  successful,  but  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  so ; for  collections  of  cattleyas 
and  vandas  contain  surprisingly  splendid  varieties,  and  it  is  well  they 
should  be  brought  before  the  public  in  competitive  groups. 

In  the  trade  class  for  sixteen  orchids  Mr.  James,  of  Castle  Nursery, 
Lower  Norwood,  put  up  a fine  lot  of  medium-size,  but  bright  and  fresh  and 
cbverly  arranged.  'They  were  Cypripedium  niveum,  Masdevallia  Lindeni, 
Oncidium  macranthum,  richly  coloured;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, Dendro- 
bium Jamesianum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Lalia  purpurata,  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum, Dendrobium  nobile,  Oncidium  concolor,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
and  Masdevallia  Harryana.  The  second  sixteen  in  the  trade  class  came 
from  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham.  This  was  a good  lot,  and  com- 
prised a good  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  Cyripedium  villosum,  and  the 
pretty  little  Mesospinidium  sanguineum.  In  the  trade  class  for  ten  the 
winners  were  the  same,  and  in  the  same  order.  Mr.  James  put  up  a fine 
Cattleya  Mossise,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  Orchis  foliosa,  Oncidium 
macranthum  maximum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Oncidium  Wentworth iana,  and 
Dendrobium  nobile.  Mr.  Cypher  had  a smallish  Cypripedium  niveum 
and  Cypripedium  Hookeri. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  presented  no  special  or  novel  features, 
but,  as  remarked  above,  they  were  well  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years 
At  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition  house  there  stood  on  either  hand  the  two 
great  groups  of  ten  each  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  first,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Cole  and  Sons,  of  Withington,  second.  These  made  an  exhibition  in  them- 
selves, as  they  were  equally  remarkable  for  size  and  colour.  The  groups 
from  S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon ; A.  Birley,  Esq.,  of  Pendlebury  ; and 
J.  Rylands,  Esq.,  of  Stretford,  who  were  winners  in  the  classes  for 
amateurs,  made  a fine  feature  at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  In  other 
classes  for  plants  the  amateur  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Dodgson,  Hodgkin- 
son,  J.  Broome,  Lord  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Leech.  The  tender  ferns  from  Mr. 
Schloss,  of  Bowdon,  were  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for 
many  a long  time  past. 

Clematis  were  shown  by  many  besides  Messrs.  Jackman,  an  indication 
this  of  the  advancing  popularity  of  this  useful  and  somewhat  peculiar 
flower.  The  prevailing  warm  tones  of  red,  yellow,  crimson,  purple,  and 
rose  of  the  flowers  proper  to  the  season  are  delightfully  varied  by  the  cool 
grey,  lavender,  blue,  and  pearly  white  of  the  clematis,  which  also  are  as 
distinct  in  form  and  leafage  as  they  are  in  colour.  They  are  ‘‘  everybody’s  ” 
plants,  and  yet  to  grow  them  to  such  a condition  of  perfection  as  Messrs. 
Jackman  have  accomplished  may  be  regarded  as  a great  feat,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  no  one  else  has  so  thoroughly  succeeded.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Watts,  at  the  judges’  luncheon,  that  some  of  the  flowers 
were  larger  than  he  could  span,  and  very  shortly  after  that  declaration  was 
made  we  measured  a few,  and  found  them  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
over,  but  appearing,  as  is  commonly  the  way  of  flowers,  to  be  considerably 
less  than  their  actual  measurement.  Nor  should  the  merit  of  the  plants  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  flowers  merely.  The  two  groups  of  twenty 
each  put  up  by  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking  (first),  and  Messrs.  R.  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Worcester  (second),  were  in  the  very  best  style  of  specimen 
culture,  each  plant  being  a marvel  of  size  and  freshness,  leafy  to  the  bottom, 
and  with  a profusion  of  delicate  flowers  mingled  with  elegant  sprays  of 
free  growth  that  removed  all  appearance  of  hard  training.  In  these  two 
groups  the  principal  varieties  were.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  double  white, 
fragrant;  Blue  Gem,  pale  azure  blue;  Lanuginosa  Candida,  pure  white 
or  slightly  lilac  tinted ; Mrs.  Hope,  satiny  mauve,  with  subdued  crimson 
bar ; Alba  magna,  a remarkably  fine  white  flower,  with  broad  sepals ; Lady 
Caroline  Nevill,  French  white,  with  bars  of  mauve  ; Imperatice  Eugenie, 
pure  white;  Robert  Hanbury,  bluish  lilic  with  a shade  of  red;  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  rich  violet,  very  fine ; William  Kennett,  deep  lavender ; Mrs. 
Moore,  vei'y  large  flowers,  peaidy  white  with  faint  mauve-tinted  bar;  Gloire 
de  St.  Julien,  white  flushed  with  mauve;  Gem,  full  lavender-blue,  very 
distinct  and  fine  ; Princess  of  Wales,  deep  bluish  mauve,  very  fine  ; Duke 
of  Norfolk,  deep  mauve  with  pale  bar ; Duchess  of  Teck,  white  with  delicate 
mauve  bar,  fine  form  ; Hybrida  perfecta,  white  ting'ed  with  purple-lilac  ; 
Victoria,  very  distinct,  deep  reddish  mauve,  flowers  profusely  ; Grand 
Duchess,  white  flushed  with  rose,  very  telling  in>  group  ; Lord  Nevill,  rich 
dark  plum,  distinct,  peculiai’,  and  fine  ; Sensation,  rich  satiny  mauve  ; Fairy 
Queen,  flowers  very  large,  pale  flesh,  with  pink  bar  shaded  purple  at  the 
base  ; Marie  Lefebvro,  delicate  mauve,  with  bar  of  deeper  mauve ; Marie 
Desfosse,  pure  white  ; Madame  Grange,  crimson-violet  tinted  with  I’ed, 
extremely  beautiful. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  were  shown  in  plenty,  and 
gave  great  delight  to  the  visitors.  In  the  trade  class  for  eighty  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Brownbill,  Mayfield  Nursery,  Sale  ; the  second 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Son,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester.  In 
the  amateur  classes  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  plants  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  Broome,  Esq.  Didsbury  ; second,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  Brocklchurst, 
Didsbury.  Mr.  Broome’s  lovely  lot  included  llemerocallis  fulva  variegata, 
Pyrethrum  roseuiu,  Semporvivum  arachnoideum,  Dianthus  plumosus, 
Funkia  ovata  var.,  Achillea  tomentosa,  Dianthus  hybrida,  Proouia  albiflora, 
in  two  colours  ; Verbasemn  2>hooniccuui,  in  two  colours  ; Ranunculus  acris 
plena,  Caltha  palustris  plena,  Hesperis  matroualis  pi..  Lychnis  ll.mgcana, 
Sj)iru;a  ulniaria  i)l.,  Liliutn  auratuin,  Narciss^is  jwcticus  pi.,  Saxifraga 
Wallace!,  Saxifraga  granulala  pi..  Lychnis  coronaria,  Gcum  coccinoimi, 
'Trollius  curopams.  Orchis  maculata,  Annoria  cophalotos,  Aquilegia  vulgaris 
pumila,  Cyi)ripcdium  parvillonun,  Saxifraga  ])yramidalis,  Lauiium  longi- 
llorum,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  Onosina  taurica,  and  Cochloariaalpina.  Mr.  Brock- 
bank,  as  might  bo  expected  in  such  a case,  presented  iiiany  of  the  same 
l)lants.  But  wo  noted  also  in  his  lot  beautiful  examples  of  Linaria  jiallida, 
Myosotis  alpestris.  Campanula  thyrsoidea,  A(piilegia  glandulosa  jucunda, 
Ramoudia  i)yrcnaica,  (list  us  algarveiisis,  Verbascum  Malcombei,  Allium 
piodmontanflm.  Orchis  foliosa,  luthospermum  prostratum,  Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis  intermedia,  Erinus  alpinus,  Aiidrosaco  corouoiiil'olia,  Campanula 
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Wiirnoi'i,  licontojxxlium  ivlpinuui,  ('orydalis  ciipnoidos  allm,  I’olyj'oiiat.mii 
niultiflornni,  Dolphiniiiin  nndicaiilo,  llioris  ffilu'iiU.arica,  Aciiiili'f^ia 
californioa  hytu'ida,  Saxitraj'a  lonj;ifolia,  Aiitlioriuiiin  liliastmm,  tlloluilaria 
Iriotioaantha,  liychnia  la^ancw,  and  IMiytoiima  comoeutn. 

In  addition  to  tho  inixtnros  of  hardy  plants  thoro  worn  at  tractivo  colloo- 
tions  of  pansies  from  JNlrs.  Sar(j;oaut,  of  Sale;  Air.  Whitlield,  of  Howdon  ; 
Air.  Joyn.son,  of  Aaldiold;  Mr.  J.  IJrooino,  of  Didshnry.  Of  violas  from 
Air.  AloClnro,  Heaton  Alersey  ; Mr.  .1.  llroomo,  of  Didshnry,  and  Air.  W. 
Lumbers,  of  William  Street,  Ileywood.  Tho  ])rineipal  trade  exhibitors 
in  those  classes  wore  Air.  Hooper,  of  Wideomho  Hill,  Hath  ; Air.  Walkdon, 
of  Sale  ; Air.  Hayward,  of  Cheadle,  and  Air.  Hrownbill. 

tlnoups  ou  I’i,.\N'rs  arraiif'od  for  elTcct  were  a very  important  part  of 
this  exhibition.  Tho  trade  competitors  wore  allotted  each  a space  of  30  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  and  there  were  many  such  groups  in  really  magnilicont  stylo,  and 
as  a matter  of  course  differing  consider.ably  in  tone  and  detail.  Tlio 
winners  were  Messrs.  K.  I’.  Ker,  first;  Mrs.  H.  Cole  and  Son,  second.  To 
attempt  to  describe  those  groups  would  bo  waste  of  time,  but  wo  remember 
with  much  pleasure  one  to  which  no  prize  was  awarded.  It  contained  some 
massive  plants,  with  a showy  alocasia  in  the  centre,  and  good  clumps  of 
Odontoglossnm  voxillarinm  in  tho  colouring  of  the  front  line.  As  we  saw 
this  group  at  judging  time,  we  did  not  book  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  but 
when  we  saw  it  again  afterwards  we  felt  it  was  hard  upon  him,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  obtain  no  award  whatever  in  recognition  of  the  high  merit  of 
his  group.  The  groups  from  amateurs  were  limited  to  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
the  winners  were  John  Rylands,  Esq.,  first;  Thomas  Agnew,  of  Eccles, 
second ; and  S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  Bowdon,  third. 

Dinner  Tables  Dressed  with  Flowers  were  very  attractive  and 
various  in  styles.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  judges  preferred  lightness 
and  elegance  to  mere  wealth  of  colour,  and  hence  two  or  three  very  showy 
tables  were  passed  by.  There  was  not  a shadow  of  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  awarding  of  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  for 
a table  dressed  in  the  best  style  of  that  successful  operator.  There  were 
some  touches  in  it  truly  wonderful  in  their  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 
Miss  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  London,  was  placed  second  with  a table 
a tride  richer  in  eolour  than  Mr.  Cypher’s,  but  very  light  and  strik- 
ingly elegant.  The  third  place  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  of 
Shrewsbury ; and  Messrs.  Bradshaw,  of  Bolton,  and  Mason,  of  Manchester, 
were  equal  fourth. 

Fruit  comprised  a remarkably  fine  collection  of  eight  dishes,  taking  first 
in  the  class,  from  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey ; grand  black  grapes, 
taking  first  place,  from  Mr.  Barns  ; white  grapes  from  Mr.  Akers ; pines 
from  Mr.  F.  J.  Summer  and  Mr.  C.  Bailey;  strawberries  from  Mr.  Sumner 
and  others.  Of  miscellanies  there  was  any  quantity,  comprising  pelar- 
goniums, roses,  rhododendrons,  ferns,  calceolarias,  gloxinias,  "liliums, 
dracffinas,  table  plants,  pitcher  plants,  bouquets,  &c.,  &c.  To  deal  with 
these  in  detail  would  consume  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and  there- 
fore we  now  abruptly  close  our  report  of  the  most  complete  and  brilliant 
Whitsun  show  at  Manchester  it  has  been  our  good  fortu  ne  to  attend. 

The  judges  were  Mrs.  Schneider,  of  Fallowfield,  and  Mrs.  Cussons,  of 
Southport;  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Chelsea;  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  London  ; Mr. 
James  Anderson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  W.  Bardney,  Liverpool;  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  London ; Mr.  Richard  Dean,  London  ; Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ; and  Mr.  W.  Braham,  Croxteth,  near  Liverpool. 


ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SHOW.— ANNUAL  EXHIBITION, 

Mat  27. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National  Society  was  held,  as  in  previous  years, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Alanchester  Botanical  Society,  in  connexion  with 
the  great  horticultural  fete.  Tulips  were  not  in  such  high  trim  as  they 
have  usually  been  at  the  National  shows,  the  season  being,  apparently, 
unfavourable  to  their  development.  Moreover,  what  is  known  as  the 
“tulip  disease”  has  seriously  damaged  several  collections.  In  many 
gardens  the  tulips  flowered  too  early,  and  no  artifice  of  man  could  check 
them.  In  these  cases,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  owners  were  'hors  de 
combat  as  regards  the  annual  exhibition.  Nevertheless  the  display  on 
Saturday  last  was  large  enough  to  satisfy  moderate  appetites,  and  there 
were  many  beautiful  flowers  to  delight  the  critics.  It  is  a matter  of  some 
interest  that  the  leading  exhibitor  on  this  occasion  had  suffered  from  all 
the  several  causes  that  have  prejudiced  the  tulips  this  season : his 
collection  has  been  touched  by  the  disease,  many  of  his  bulbs  flowered 
prematurely,  and  aU  were  weakened  in  some  ^degree  by  the  dryness  of  the 
spring. 

Rectified  Tulips. 


In  the  section  for  twelve  dissimilar  tulips  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill 
stood  first  with  Heroine,  feathered  rose  ; Annie  McGregor,  flamed  rose 
Adonis,  flamed  bybloemen  ; David  Jackson,  feathered  byblomen  ; Sir  Josepl 
Paxton,  flamed  ; Dr.  Hardy,  flamed ; Garibaldi,  feathered  bizarre  ; Talis- 
man. flamed  bybloemen,  and  others.  The  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
D.  Woolley,  of  Stockport.  Amongst  his  flowers  were  Madame  St.  Arnaud, 
fea.  byb.,  very  fine ; Mabel,  fea.  ro.  ; Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  feathered  bizarre^ 
Sovereign,  fea.  biz. ; Dr.  Hardy,  flamed  bizarre.  The  remaining  flowers 
were  undersized.  To  Mr.  H.  Travis,  of  Royleton,  was  awarded  third  place  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley,  of  Wakefield. 

In  the  section  for  six,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  in  each  class  the 
first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  of  Derby.  It  was  at  one  time 
thouglit  that  this  gentleman  would  have  taken  the  leading  prize  in  the  class 
for  twelve,  but  it  happened  that  one  of  his  flowers  had  seven  petals,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  shown,  six  being  the  proper  number  of  petals  in  a 
show  tifliiL  The  best  in  Mr.  Parkinson’s  six  were  feathered  bizarre  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  feattered  rose  Heroine,  feathered  bybloemen  Talisman,  and 
“izarre  Dr.  Hardy.  The  second  place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  S.  Barlow  • 
ftird,  Mr.  H Travis  ; fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley  ; fifth,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan,  of 
Wolverhampton ; sixth,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  ; seventh,  Mr.  J.  Wood  of 
Royleton.  ’ 

In  the  section  for  six  restricted  to  half-guinea  subscribers,  one  flamed 

^as  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Housley 
of  Stockport.  Here  ^ saw  good  blooms  of  feathered  bizarre  Madame  St 
Arnaud,  flamed  rose  Heroine,  feathered  rose  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  flamed 
bybloemen  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  feathered  bybloemen  Violet  Aimable. 

Schofield,  who  had  feathered  bizarre  Masterpiece,  very 


In  tho  section  for  foatliorod,  one  of  each  cl  iss,  Mr.  ILmslny  first  with 
fine  l)loonis  ot  IVIr.  I ’ickorill,  byb.  ; Itoyal  Hovorci .;n , biz. , and  Alabel,  rostt. 
1 he  second  place  w.is  taken  by  Air.  1’irkitnon  witli  Adonis,  byb.; 
Heroine,  rose,  and  Royal  Sovereign,  biz.  'I’liir.l,  Air.  E.  Schofield;  fourth, 
Mr.  H.  Travis  ; fifth,  Mr,  I).  Woolhy  ; sixth,  Air.  S.  Harlow. 

I ho  corresponding  seel  ion  for  tliree  flamed  was  scarcoly  so  good.  Mr.  D. 
Woolley  was  first,  with  Triompho  Uoyale,  rose;  Sir  J.  I’axton,  hiz.,  and 
Princess  Itoyal,  hyh.  Second,  M r.  J.  'riiiirstan  witli  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
liiz.,  very  lino;  Duchess  of  SuHiorlan  l,  hyh.,  and  L idy  Catherine,  rose. 
'I'liird,  Mr.  Housley;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Martlow;  fifth,  Mr.  S.  Harlow  ; sixth, 
Mr.  E.  Schofield. 

Two  tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flame  1 in  each  : 1,  Mr.  11.  Housley  ; 2, 
Mr.  T.  Parkinson;  3,  Mr.  .1.  Martlow  ; 4,  Mr.  H,  Travis  ; 5,  Mr.  Haker 
Leigh  ; 6,  Mr.  E.  II.  Schofield. 

Single  blooms  in  each  division,  feathered  hizvrros;  1 and  2,  Mr.  T. 
Parkinson  ; 3,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley;  4,  Mr.  T.  Anson  ; 5,  Mr.  J.  Morris,  Helforl 
Leigh  ; 6,  Mr.  B.  Simonito,  Sheffiold  ; 7,  Mr.  J.  Morris  ; 8,  Mr.  .1.  Morris  ; 
9,  Mr.  T.  Parkinson ; 10,  Mr.  .1.  Morris.  Single  bloom  feathered  rose  : 1, 
Mr.  T.  Parkinson  ; 2,  Mr.  H.  Simonito  ; 3,  Mr.  II.  Travis  ; 4,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  ; 
5,  Mr.  E,  H.  Schofield  ; 6,  Mr.  H.  Housley;  7,  Mr.  E.  Woolley;  8,  Mr.  J. 
Morris;  9,  Mr.  .1.  Martlew.  Single-fe.athered  bybltemens  : 1,  Mr.  T.  Par- 
kinson ; 2,  Mr.  H.  Housley  ; 3.  Mr.  J.  Morns  , 4,  Mr.  H.  Housley  ; 5,  Mr.  T. 
Baker  ; 6,  Mr.  H.  Housley  ; 7,  Mr.  T.  Parkinson  ; 8,  Mr.  H.  Travis  ; 9,  Mr. 
Schofield.  Flamed  bizarres  : 1,  Mr.  H.  Housley ; 2,  Air.  T.  Parkinson ; 3,  Mr. 
J.  Martlew  ; 4,  Mr.  S.  Barlow ; 5,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield  ; 6,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  ; 

7,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield ; 8,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ; 9,  Mr.  H.  Travis ; 10,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow.  Single  bloom  feathered  roses : 1,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan ; 2,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  ; 3 and  4,  Mr.  D.  Woolley ; 5,  Mr.  H.  Travis ; 6 and  7,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ; 

8,  Mr.  T.  Anson ; 9 and  10,  Mr.  j.  H.  Wood.  Flamed  bybloemens  : land  2, 
Mr.  D.  Woolley ; 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Mr.  S.  Barlow;  9,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  ; 10, 
Mr.  J.  Hague,  Stockport. 

For  best  flamed  tulip  in  the  exhibition  : Mr.  T.  Parkinson  with  Sir  J, 
Paxton.  For  best  feathered  tulip ; Mr.  H.  Housley  with  Royal  Sovereign. 

Six  dissimilar:  1,  Mr.  S.  Birlow;  2,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood;  3,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite  ; 4,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley  ; 5,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan  ; 6,  Mr.  J.  Morris. 

Breeder  Tulips. 

Class  11. — Eight  stands  of  six  dissimilar  tulips  : 1,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ; 
2,  Mr.  H.  Housley;  3,  Mr.  S.  Barlow;  4,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood;  5,  Mr.  D. 
Woolley;  6,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley;  7,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield;  8,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan. 

Class  12. — Single  bloom  bizarres  : 1,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  ; 2 and  3,  Mr.  R. 
Sharpley ; 4,  Mr.  D.  Woolley ; 5 and  6,  Mr.  H.  Travis ; 7,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ; 
8,  Mr.  R.  Sharpley.  Single  bloom  roses  : 1,  2,  and  3,  Mr.  H.  Housley ; 4, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wood ; 5,  Mr.  S.  Barlow;  6,  Air.  J.  Martlew;  7 and  8,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Schofield.  Single  bloom  bybloemens  : 1,  Mr.  H.  Housley;  2,  Mr.  S.  Barlow; 
3 and  4,  Mr.  E.  Schofield ; 5 and  6,  Mr.  S.  Barlew ; 7,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield  ; 
8,  Mr.  S.  Barlow. 

Class  13. — The  best  breeder  tulip  in  the  whole  exhibition  : Mr.  J.  H. 
Wood.  The  flower  shown  was  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 


KINGSTON  AND  SURBITON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Mat  31  and  June  1. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  ably-managed  and  important 
society,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Albany  is  president,  was  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Kingston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and  proved  in  every  way 
a splendid  success.  Spacious  as  is  the  large  building  in  which  the  show 
was  held,  it  was  literally  filled  to  overflowing,  for  so  severe  was  the  com- 
petition in  the  leading  classes  that  accommodation  could  not  be  found  for 
the  numerous  miscellaneous  collections  and  groups  of  which  entries  were 
sent  in.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  soft-wooded  plants  in  bloom,  and 
ferns  were  shown  in  immense  numbers  and  splendid  style,  fine-foliage 
plants  were  adequately  represented,  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  was 
a large  and  excellent  display.  The  prizes  offered  for  miscellaneous  groups 
arranged  for  effect  were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  the  several 
arrangements,  judiciously  placed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  building,  produced 
a most  pleasing  effect.  Dinner-table  decorations  and  hand  and  buttonhole 
bouquets  formed,  as  in  previous  years,  a large  and  attractive  feature.  The 
general  arrangements,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Puttock  and 
Mr.  Woodgate,  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  secretaries,  W.  Clay,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  the 
ability  with  which  the  various  duties  belonging  to  their  office  were  per- 
formed. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  shown  in  grand  style,  and  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  hall  produced  a striking  effect.  In  the  impor- 
tant class  for  nine  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Norwood, 
were  first  with  a grand  group,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Cbilds,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  and  Mr.  J.  Hinnell,  Surbiton,  who 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  For  six  Mr.  Childs,  Ewell,  was  first 
with  large  superbly-flowered  and  evenly-matched  specimens.  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  and  Sons,  Streatham,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Hinnell  a close  third. 
The  prizetakers  in  the  class  for  four  were  Mr.  Childs,  Claygate,  Mr.  Crox- 
ford,  Surbiton,  and  Mr.  Attrill,  Kingston,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The 
subjects  in  the  several  collections  were  the  same  as  those  enumerated  in 
previous  reports  this  season,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  give  the 
names.  Mr.  Childs  exhibited  well  in  the  class  for  azaleas,  and  was  also 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  four  fine-foliage  plants. 

Groups  for  Effect  were  numerous  and  evinced  much  taste,  more 
especially  those  extending  over  a space  of  one  hundred  square  feet.  In 
this  class  Mr.  Beckett,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  was  a splendid  first ; Messrs- 
J.  Peed  and  Sons  a good  second;  and  Mr.  Stevens,  Putney,  who  was  third, 
had  a group  arranged  in  a remarkably  tasteful  manner.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  for  a group  occupying  a space  of  fifty  feet  superficial  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Brand,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Grove  Road,  Kingston, 
and  Air.  Croxford,  for  groups  very  tastefully  arranged. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  included  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  tuberous  begonias,  gloxinias,  achimenes,  and  other  subjects. 
Fuchsias  were  presented  in  splendid  condition,  the  majority  of  the  speci- 
mens being  rather  above  medium  size,  densely  furnished  with  leafage,  and 
superbly  flowered.  Mr.  Beckett  was  first  in  the  class  for  specimens  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  highest  skill : the  varieties  were  Enchantress,  Forget- 
me-not,  Rose  of  Castile,  Wave  of  Life,  Charming,  and  Fairest  of  the  Fair. 
In  the  class  for  three  Mr.  J.  Childs,  Claygate,  occupied  the  first  place  with 
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Bpecimenfl  of  the  hinhost  cxcellenco,  and  Mr.  Otley,  Surbiton,  and  Mr.  ,T. 
Watson,  Norl)ury  House,  Kingston,  were  second  and  third  with  capital 
examples.  Not  less  satisfactory  were  the  achimenes  and  gloxinias,  which 
are  seldom  presented  in  so  line  a condition  as  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
class  for  four  achimenes,  Mr.  .T.  Sallows,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Flack,  Esq., 
Twickenham,  and  Mr.  Beckett  wore  first  and  second  with  specimens  between 
two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  dense  and  well  flowered  as  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  Gregory,  Teddington,  who  was  second,  also  staged  a good 
collection.  Gloxinias,  in  collections  of  six,  were  shown  in  superb  style  by 
Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Sallows,  and  Mr.  Waite,  Esher,  who  were  first,  second, 
and  third;  and  capital  collections  were  contributed  by  several  other  exhi- 
bitors. Mr.  Beckett  was  successful  in  taking  the  premier  awards  in  the 
classes  for  six  show  and  six  fancy  pelargoniums  with  specimens  of  medium 
size,  neat,  and  well  bloomed.  Tuberous  begonias  were  admirably  shown 
by  Mr.  Childs,  Ewell,  Mr.  Child,  Claygate,  and  Mr.  Sallows.  Herbaceous 
calceolarias  were  considerably  above  the  average,  and  the  collections  from 
Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Buss,  Ewell,  and  Mr.  McPherson,  Surbiton,  reflected 
much  cr  edit  upon  the  exhibitors.  Hydrangeas  were  admii’ably  represented 
by  collections  from  Mr.  Attrill  and  Mr.  Slade,  Esher. 

Roses,  both  in  pots  and  in  a cut  state,  were  admirably  represented.  The 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moorman  for  a 
box  of  blooms  possessing  much  merit  for  so  early  in  the  season.  In 
competition  for  the  prizes  for  roses  in  pots  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  gardener  to  J. 
Galsworthy,  (Esq.,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston,  was  placed  first  with  large 
specimens  of  high  merit ; and  Mr.  Otley,  who  occupied  the  second  place, 
both  examples  of  medium  size  and  superbly  bloomed. 

Febns  and  Selagineldas  were  plentiful  and  generally  good.  Mr. 
Hinnell,  who  was  first  for  six  ferns,  staged  large  well-grown  specimens  of 
Adiantum  scutum,  A.  tenerum,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  other  well-known 
kinds.  For  six  selaginellas  Mr.  J.  Watson  was  first  with  exceptionally 
good  specimens,  and  Mr.  Waite  and  Mr.  Otley,  who  were  second  and  third, 
also  exhibited  well. 

Table  Plants  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  in  that  for  nine 
Mr.  Buss  was  first  with  a collection  in  which  every  example  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  the  dinner  table  : the  subjects  of  which 
it  consisted  were,  Dracaena  salmonea,  D.  superba,  Croton  Lady  Zetland, 
C.  Warreni,  Aralia  gracillima.  Geonoma  gracilis,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and 
Saxifraga  nepalensis  ; Mr.  Brand  second.  For  six  table  plants  Mr.  Hichle, 
Twickenham,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Buss  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively. 

Table  Decorations  were  especially  good,  and  in  the  class  for  three 
stands  Mrs.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Russell  Knap  were  first  and  second  with 
exceedingly  elegant  arrangements,  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit. 

Vegetables  sufficed  to  fill  a table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall,  and  were  of  high  class  quality  ; the  collections  of  six  were  remarkably 
good,  especially  those  from  the  prizetakers,  Messrs.  Beckett,  Waite,  and 
Starr.  The  first  prize  for  cucumbers  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  had 
a capital  brace  of  Tender  and  True;  Mr.  Sallows  second  with  Telegraph. 

Fruits  comprised  productions  from  Mr.  Fyfe,  Thomas  Ditton,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Hichle,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  other  exhibitors. 


lepltts  to  itlutrits. 

Cucumber  Disease. — H.  T.  H. — We  are  afraid  your  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  cucumber  disease,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  really 
efficient  remedy.  Sometimes  the  fruits  do  not  swell  freely,  ©wing  to  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  roots,  caused  by  the  bed  being  too  cold  and 
wet.  Probably  an  increase  in  the  bottom  heat  would  be  beneficial,  and  is 
well  worth  trying. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  F.  M. — Your  blue-flowered  shrub  is  Ceanothus 
dentatus.  L.  Wilks. — Your  shrub  is  probably  a Leucodendron,  but  we 
cannot  name  it  from  the  leaves  only.  M.  T. — 1,  Bird  Cherry,  Prunus  padus ; 
2,  Winter  Savory ; 3,  Veronica  repens  ; 4,  shrivelled  up  and  indeterminable ; 
5,  Sedum  dasyphylluma.  R.  Roberts. — 1,  Homeria  lineata ; 2,  Narcissus 
bulbocodium  (corbularia)  ; 3,  Ai’butus  pilosa  ; 4,  Salix  herbacea. 

Unhealthy  Pelargoniums. — C.  H.  N. — The  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
pelargoniums  is  caused  by  a sour  state  of  the  soil.  The  only  satisfactory 
course  to  take  will  be  to  shake  them  entirely  out  of  the  soil,  and  after  cut- 
ting away  any  decayed  roots  to  repot,  using  clean  well-drained  pots  and  a 
compost  consisting  of  friable  loam,  well-rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  The  leaf-mould  and  manure  should  be  used  in  small  proportions. 
The  shoots  may  also  be  pruned  slightly  if  considered  necessary. 

Pelargoniums  after  Flowering. — C.  H.  N. — On  the  plants  being  removed 
from  the  conservatory  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  place  them  in  a shady 
position  for  a fortnight  or  so  to  ripen  their  wood.  Then  prune  the  young 
shoots  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  their  base,  and  give  but 
little  water  until  they  commence  to  make  new  growth.  In  the  meantime 
syringe  them  occasionally  overhead.  When  the  new  growth  is  about  an 
inch  in  length  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  soil,  divest  the  roots  of  the  gi’eat 
proportion  of  the  old  soil,  shorten  a few'  of  the  longest  shoots,  and  put  them 
in  pots  one  size  smaller  than  those  previously  occupied.  After  they  are 
potted  put  them  in  a cold  frame  and  ventilate  freely.  The  lights  may 
indeed  be  di'awn  off  altogether  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  provided 
acre  is  taken  to  pot  them  on  during  heavy  rains. 

Water-cress.  W.  R.,  Clitheroe. — In  converting  the  stream  flowing  through 
your  garden  into  a water-cress  bed  you  must  in  some  degree  be  guided  by 
the  quantity  of  water.  The  width  of  the  bed  should,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  gathering  the  produce,  be  from  six  to  eight  feet,  but  if  the 
body  of  water  is  small  a width  of  from  four  to  five  feet  will  be  more  suit- 
able. I he  sides  of  the  bed  should  be  cut  down  straight  and  the  bottom  bo 
made  l^el  to  ensure  an  equal  depth  of  water.  When  this  has  been  done 
plant  the  cresses  about  twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  fl’ho  water  should 
bo  headed  back  at  the  outlet  sufficiently  to  ensure  a depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  to  maintain  the  water  in  a pure  state  during  the  summerseason 
it  18  an  excellent  jilan  to  put  at  intisrvals  of  Uireo  or  four  weeks  a bushel 
of  quicklime  into  the  water  lit  the  upper  end  of  the  bed.  The  estimates 
for  which  you  ask  would  not  possess  any  value,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
local  circumstances. 


of  ©ijset&atian. 
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MESSRS.  KELWAY  AND  SON’S  PYRETHRUMS  AT  BATH  SHOW- 
With  the  exception  of  the  boxes  of  roses,  there  were  but  few  subjects 
exhibited  at  Bath  Floral  Fete  that  arrested  the  public  attention  so  much 
as  the  four  hundred  of  double  and  single  pyrethriims  staged  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  which  secured  to  that  firm  a “first-class 
cultural  certificate.”  As  the  blooms  had  been  produced  under  glais,  the 
colours  were  most  pure,  and  many  were  the  questions  asked  respecting 
them.  Having  ourselves  felt  pleasure  in  beholding  the  great  beauty  dis- 
played, we  jotted  down  the  names  and  colours  under  the  belief  that  there 
are  few  border  flowers  which  approach  them  for  massing  or  lines.  Wo 
selected  those  which  appeared  to  us  to  have  especially  good  qualities. 
Commencing  with  the  single  flowers,  the  varieties  are  as  follows  : — Vistula, 
bright  pink  ; Melon,  rosy  lilac  ; Valeria,  white  ; Festus,  flesh  ; Perilla, 
cherry;  Ophir,  cherry-rose;  Romulus,  mottled  rose  and  lilac;  Dacius, 
bright  pink ; Dyris,  white ; Rusticus,  flesh ; Themis,  cerise  ; Eusepus,  deep 
rose ; Dubis,  dark  rose ; and  Salonis  : while  among  the  newest  of  the  double 
forms  were  Hobart  Pasha,  maroon ; Sefton,  purple,  and  Jeanette,  pure 
white,  a most  perfect  flower.  The  elder  varieties,  many  of  which  have 
been  raised  at  Langport,  comprised  Vance,  cream  shaded  flesh  ; Titiens, 
rosy  lilac  ; Mont  Blanc,  white  ; Hermann  Stenger,  mauve;  Chamois,  light 
buff;  Captain  Boyton,  crimson-scarlet;  Dr.  Livingstone,  flesh;  Flore, 
purple-lilac ; Galopin,  crimson,  shaded  white ; Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blush, 
white  ; Mrs.  Dix,  blush,  purple  shade  ; Rev.  J.  Dix,  rosy  lilac ; Progress, 
crimson,  brown  centre  ; J.  M.  Tweedy,  dark  maroon ; Rubens,  rose-lilac ; 
Via  Lactea,  white  suffused  pink ; Wilhelm  Krumper,  lilac-rose ; Placida, 
peach;  Spectabile,  clear  pink;  Mdlle.  Benary,  deep  carmine;  Madame 
Billiard,  white,  edged  rose ; Le  Dante,  bright  rose,  shaded  orange ; Minerva, 
deep  rose;  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  rosy  lilac  ; Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  mauve  ; 
Floribunda  plena,  rose;  Gloire  d’ltalie,  rosy  red ; Niveum  plenum,  quilled 
white;  Mens.  Barrell,  purplish  crimson;  Iveryana,  bright  rose  ; Panorama, 
pale  sulphur;  Madame  Munier,  rose-lilac,  and  Princess  Charlotte,  pale 
flesh.  As  the  varieties  were  staged  in  fives  and  threes,  a fair  estimate 
could  be  readily  formed  of  their  general  character  and  usefulness  either 
for  pet  culture  or  the  herbaceous  border. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 

THE  SALWAY  PEACH  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

In  answer  to  “ W.  M.,”  permit  me  to  say  that  I have  not  grown  the 
Salway  peach  in  an  early  house,  but  I have  had  it  in  a late  house  for 
several  years  pai  t,  and  from  what  I know  of  its  character  I think  it  will 
probably  do  better  in  an  early  house  than  in  a late  one.  By  forcing  it  early 
it  will  have  a longer  season  of  growth,  and  I believe  it  will  be  much 
superior  under  such  conditions  than  when  grown  as  a late  kind  in  cool 
temperature.  I have  not  seen  this  peach  in  such  good  condition  as  in  some 
gardens  in  South  Devon,  a fact  which  shows  that  it  requires  a warm 
climate  and  a long  season  of  growth  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  When 
well  grown  it  is  a grand  peach.  J.  C.  C. 

CONSERVATORY  CLIMBERS. 

The  remarks  of  “A  Nursery  Traveller”  at  page  246  on  conservatory 
climbers  are  not  very  complimentary  to  gardeners,  and  I may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  them.  I do  not  dispute  his  knowledge  of  plants 
in  general,  but  I do  say  that  his  knowledge  of  what  to  grow  as  conservatory 
climbers  is  not  more  complete  than  it  ought  to  be.  His  remarks  would 
have  been  much  more  weighty  had  he  stated  that  there  are  but  few  con- 
servatories in  which  the  Lapagerias  could  be  grown,  and  not  have  left  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  all  the  plants  he  enumerates  could  be  grown  as 
climbers.  The  writer  should  also  have  stated  whether  he  intended  the 
plants  to  be  trained  on  the  roof  or  on  pillars  or  low  back  walls  only.  No 
one  would  wish  to  dispute  the  beauty  of  the  Lapagerias,  but  their 
adaptability  to  cover  the  interior  roofs  of  large  conservatories  is,  another 
matter  altogether.  I grant  that  there  are  a very  few  such  structures  in 
which  they  are  grown  in  a satisfactory  manner,  but  then  they  have  just 
the  conditions  that  suit  them.  They  have  a snug  warm  corner,  where  they 
are  screened  from  strong  sunshine  and  sheltered  from  cold  draughts.  They 
must  have  suitable  root  space  and  a kindly  soil,  but  even  then  they  are  not 
suitable  for  covering  a large  space  on  the  roof.  In  a few  cases  I have  seen 
the  Lapageria  and  Bougainvillea  doing  beautifully  on  back  walls  where 
plenty  of  light  has  been  admitted.  But  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  such  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  had,  and  if  they  were  the  growth  would  be  inadequate 
to  cover  the  space.  The  borders  for  conservatory  climbers  are  more  often 
than  not  altogether  insufficient  to  support  a vigorous  growth  and  to  maintain 
the  plants  in  health  for  any  length  of  time.  I do  not  say  that  this  could  be 
avoided  at  all  times,  as  the  interior  arrangements  do  not  admit  of  borders 
being  made  of  a suitable  size.  Because  of  this  restriction  the  gardener  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  impossibilities ; moreover,  I think  the 
gardeners  are  as  a rule  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  value  of  the  Tacsonias 
as  creepers,  for  I very  often  find  them  in  the  conservatories  of  the  gardens 
I visit,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Just  one  more  word  and  I have 
done.  “A  Nursery  Traveller”  is  evidently  not  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  conservatories,  or  he  would  know  that  many  of  them  are  most 
unsuitable  places  in  which  to  grow  plants.  To  point  out  a suitable  list  of 
climbers  is  one  thing,  but  to  grow  them  is  another,  and  so  he  would  find  if 
he  had  to  deal  with  them  in  some  of  the  dark  lofty  structures  with  only  a 
bushel  or  two  of  soil  for  the  support  of  tho  plants. 

A Practical  Gardener. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Cranston's  Nursery  Company,  King’s  Acre,  near  IIerkeohd. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New  Roses,  Redding  Plants,  4'c. 

Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. — Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. — List  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
Florists’  Florvers,  ^'c. 


" SI’ lU Nil's  DULKillTS”  can  oiilylmaotunllyroiili/.oil  liy  ihodn  wlio  Uvo  in  Iirultliy  lioimcf, 
iiml  win)  coiiiLiiio  luiowii  niinitiiry  nn'iiHuroH  fin'  tho  provoulion  of  mioh  infootiouH  ilinoiinos 
iiH  mmilliiox,  Koiirlot  fovoi',  and  moiisloa.  'I’lio  l•om(Mly  mdiniMy  hnoomos  a Invmy  whon  llio 
wa»hiiiK  of  Toilot,  lliilh,  and  Niii'soi'y  in  omidnotod  with  \VltUIII’l"S  OO.IL  TAR  SOAR. 
Kofuso  1)11  imitaliou.-),  whiuU  arc  but  daiiBorous  oouutcrfoits.— L^pvt.  | 
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®3EljiI)iii0iTs  attJy  for  MrrB. 

Tuesday,  June  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m.  ; 
Evening  Fete,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  14. — South  Essex  Floricultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  June  14,  to  Friday,  June  16. — York.  —Floral  Fete  and  Gala. 
Thursday,  June  15. — Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society.— Commemo- 
ration Show. 

Thursday,  June  15. — Linnean  Society. — General  Meeting,  at  8 p.m. 

Friday,  June  16. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Botanical  Lecture,  at  4 p.m. 


The  Ravages  of  Insects  have  already  made  a dark  mark  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  present  season,  and  will  tell  very  seriously  on  the 
total  value  of  the  produce  of  farms  and  gardens.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject  in  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Saturday  last.  In  this  letter  we  trace  the  hand  of  one  known 
to  our  readers  as  a carefal  observer  and  accurate  reporter,  and 
peculiarly  advantaged  by  circumstances  for  the  study  of  this  subject. 
He  speaks  more  particularly  of  the  injury  to  oak  timber  that  must 
result  from  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  by  sivarms  of  insects. 
The  oaks  in  many  places,  and  indeed  we  fear  in  most  places,  are  in 
a deplorable  plight,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  quickly  recover, 
while  it  is  probable  a considerable  number  are  really  past  recovery, 
through  having  suffered  in  the  same  way  through  three  successive 
seasons.  We  can  add  to  the  observations  of  our  friend  that  many 
orchards  are  as  leafless  as  the  oak  woods.  The  gale  of  April  29  left 
a few  leaves,  but  there  came  upon  the  trees  countless  swarms  of 
caterpillars  to  complete  the  disleafing  that  the  gale  began,  and  in 
most  instances  this  Yvill  entail  the  loss  of  tivo  years’  crops  of  fruit. 
Where  the  trees  have  been  sorely  punished  this  year’s  crop  is 
disposed  of ; and  as  the  trees  are  not  likely  to  recover  in  time  to 
mature  fruit  buds,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  them  to  produce  fruit 
next  year.  All  pomaceous  trees,  more  or  less,  are,  as  the  phrase  is, 
“ blighted,”  and  apples,  plums,  and  thorns  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  case,  as  it  stands,  teaches  two  lessons,  old  enough 
and  often  taught  by  similar  experiences,  but  needing  to  be  enforced 
again  and  again.  In  districts  that  were  much  ravaged  by  the  wind 
some  orchards  have  escaped,  because  sufiiciently  sheltered,  while 
others  have  been,  as  it  were,  blown  away  into  empty  space  because 
there  was  nothing  substantial  between  them  and  the  blast.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  laying  out  a new  place  in  open  country  to  plant  the  fruit 
trees  and  leave  the  subject  of  shelter  for  further  consideration. 
This  is  a wasteful  mode  of  procedure,  for  shelter  is  the  very  first 
requirement,  not  for  fruit  trees  only,  but  for  every  kind  of  garden 
produce.  The  scheme  of  cropping  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
ordered  on  the  principle  of  making  the  crops  protect  each  other,  as 
peas  may  be  made  to  protect  potatoes,  and  plums  may  be  planted  to 
assist  in  protecting  pears  and  cherries.  But  systematic  and  perma- 
nent shelter  should  be  sought  in  the  very  first  instance,  that  the 
disappointments  that  will  inevitably  occur  may  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

The  insect  plagues  that  now  prevail  seem  to  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  mildness  of  the  past  winter.  We  have  had  to  say  that 
as  severe  rviuters  do  not  in  any  great  degree  affect  insect  life,  so 
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mild  winters  cannot  bo  in  any  special  degree  favourable  to  them. 
Wo  see  no  reason  to  modify  our  faith  in  the  capability  of  the  in.sects 
to  take  care  of  themselves  during  the  severest  wiiiters  known  in 
these  parts,  and  therefore  we  cannot  hold  with  those  who  attribute 
the  present  deplorable  abundance  of  leaf-eaters  to  the  comparatively 
high  temperature  of  the  past  six  months.  But  it  seems  that  wo 
ought  to  account  in  some  way  or  other  for  the  plague  that  lias  fallen 
on  the  woods  and  orchards,  and  we  turn  to  the  letter  just  now 
referred  to  for  help  in  the  matter. 

The  winters  of  1879-80  and  1880-81  were  unusually  severe,  and 
insect-eating  birds  were  destroyed  to  an  extent  that  may  be  charac- 
terized as  enormous,  if  not  immeasurable.  The  two  most  useful  of 
our  many  useful  birds  are  the  starling  and  the  rook  ; birds  that 
mingle  and  feed  together,  and  occasionally  take  toll  of  the  crops, 
but  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  industrious  of  our  winged  bene- 
factors. The  larks,  tits,  robins,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  all  of 
them  eminently  beneficial  in  their  ways,  taking  the  whole  year 
round,  though  appearing  as  marauders  occasionally,  have  been 
grievously  thinned  in  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  insect  life  is  one 
of  the  necessary  results.  In  making  these  declarations  we  are  well 
aware  that  they  will  not  be  generally  accepted.  There  is  yet  a 
large  residuum  of  actual  and  would-be  bird  destroyers,  who  commit 
themselves  systematically  to  the  determination  of  a large  case  by 
the  aid  of  a few  small  particulars.  It  is  true  that  the  bullfinch  eats 
the  buds  of  gooseberry  trees,  that  blackbirds  have  a taste  for  straw- 
berries, and  that  sparrows  will  idle  about  a homestead  to  save  the 
trouble  of  foraging,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  the  process. 
But  the  subject  must  be  considered  as  a whole,  and  when  the  whole 
subject  is  impartially  viewed  it  is  seen  that  our  native  birds  are 
greatly  needed  to  keep  down  the  insect  hordes  that  repeat,  in  their 
several  ways,  the  devastation  of  the  locust  and  the  palmer  worm 
in  their  desolating  march  through  the  land. 

As  every  little  makes  a mickle,  so  each  one  of  us  may  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  army  of  “ blights  ” by 
the  protection  of  wild  birds.  Every  nest  taken,  every  bird  sliot,  or 
trapped,  or  caged,  represents  so  much  of  remedy  for  the  general 
mischief  lost  for  ever.  There  undoubtedly  prevails  a national  (and 
perhaps  natural)  stubbornness  on  the  subject,  and  people  “jump” 
at  any  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  birds  on  the  instant  of  obtain- 
ing some  trifling,  and  perhaps  trustless,  evidence  against  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  legislation  in  aid  of  the  protection  of  birds  is 
almost  a dead  letter.  We  cannot  wish  for  a general  spread  and  pro- 
longation of  the  insect  plagues  that  prevail  in  certain  districts  for 
the  convincing  of  the  unbelievers ) we  would  prefer  to  see  them 
persuaded  while  there  yet  remains  something  worth  saving  by  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  reasonable  belief  in  the  adjustments  of 
nature.  Birds  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  reduction  of  their  numbers 
by  one  or  two  winters  would  be  quickly  made  good  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  if  people  would  be  content  with  fewer  cats  and 
Yvould  take  active  measures  to  secure  to  birds  in  gardens,  and  other- 
Yvise  near  to  them,  the  safety  and  seclusion  without  which  increase 
of  their  numbers  is  impossible.  Of  two  things  at  this  time  all  may 
be  satisfied  who  are  amenable  to  reason.  One  is,  that  there  are 
more  insects  abroad  than  consists  with  our  material  lyelfare.  The 
other  is,  that  while  ive  are  powerless  to  cope  with  the  insect  plague 
we  need  only  a sujficient  numher  of  wild  birds  to  reduce  the  enemy 
and  keep  him  within  bounds  for  the  future. 


Abingdon  Cottagers’  Show  will  be  held  in  Mr.  Trendell’s 
grounds,  A.bbey  Ruins,  Thursday,  July  14. 

An  International  Congress  of  Rosarians  is  in  process  of 
organization  at  Antwei-p,  to  commence  on  August  13. 

Nuneaton  Horticultural  E xhibition  will  be  held  onW ednesday> 
July  5. 

Potato  Disease  is  reported  as  having  made  its  appearance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  Somerset. 

The  Bee  Pastures  op  California.— The  Century  Magazine  for 
June  has  a freshly-written  paper  on  this  subject,  charmingly  illus- 
trated, which  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  all  bee-lovers. 

The  Pelargonium  Society’s  Certificates  may  be  competed 
for  by  non-members  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  next.  Intend- 
ing exhibitors  of  seedling  pelargoniums  may  obtain  fi  om  Mr.  Hibberd 
enti’y  forms  and  any  other  aids  that  may  be  necessary  towards  the 
official  adjudication  on  their  plants. 
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M\NcirKsruR  WiirrsuN  Snovv  had  the  unusual  iulvantaf'o  of  fine 
weather  this  year,  and  the  oll'eet  is  secu  in  the  olHoial  return  of  the 
uumhor  of  visitors.  The  following  wore  the  uuiubers  ; May  2S,  3,000  ; 
May  27,  4,000  ; May  29  tWIiit  Monday),  16,000;  May  30,  6,500;  May 
31,  9,500  : J line  1,  6,300  ; J uno  2,  6,000.  The  total  in  1881  was  44,000  ; 
in  1882,  51,300. 

“ Tub  Fi.orist  and  Pomologibt  ” for  .Tune  contains  two  plates  of 
fruits.  The  Dryden  Nectarine,  a very  handsome  variety,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Rivers  as  raised  from  a stone  of  the  Dagmar  Peach,  and  com- 
bining with  other  high  qualities  the  flavour  of  the  Stanwick  Nectarine. 
The  Beauty  of  Hants  Apple  we  have  long  been  acquainted  with  ; it  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  type,  and  no  doubt  a seedling 
of  that  famous  variety.  It  will  be  valued  for  its  high  colour,  in  which 
it  always  surpasses  the  Blenheim. 

Miss  North’s  Gallery  of  Botanical  Pictures  attracted  many 
persons  to  Kew  on  Wednesday  last,  when,  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
llemsley,  the  gallery  was  opened  for  a private  view.  The  pictures 
are  of  great  value,  both  as  works  of  art  and  as  illustrating  the  natural 
aspects  of  tropical  plants  as  Miss  North  has  studied  them  during  eight 
years  of  travel.  The  collection  is  housed  in  a suitable  manner  in  a red 
brick  building  near  the  Richmond  Road,  and  is  now  open  to  the 
public  daily. 

“ The  Journal  of  Forestry,”  which  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Heath,  appears  in  a certain  sense  refreshed,  and  may 
perhaps  prov(i  more  useful  to  ■ the  practical  men  to  whom,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  addressed.  The  editor  leads  off  with  a lengthy  and  inte- 
resting paper  on  EppingForest,  in  which  he  adopts  and  expounds  views 
in  regard  to  management  which  we  think  will  prove  to  be  unsound.  So 
far  as  we  understand  the  case,  the  forest  is  under  management  that 
will  be  amply  vindicated  in  due  time  to  the  great  advantage  of 
posterity,  and  ungenerous]criticism  may  tend  to  impose  a check  on  a 
very  useful  work. 

“The  Alphabet  op  Gardening,”  announced  in  the  new  series  of 
sixpenny  books,  is  intended  for  the  thousands  who  possess  gardens 
and  would  fain  make  the  best  of  them,  but  know  not  how.  Horticul- 
tural papers  are  mure  especially  useful  to  those  who  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  experience,  and  whose  interest  in  horticulture  has  become 
a habit,  as  well  alsia  for  those  who  practise  it  as  a matter  of  business. 
It  appeai’ed  to  us  there  was  still  something  wanting  in  aid  of  the 
many  who  have  yet  to  make  a beginning  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
recreations,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  “ Alphabet  ” will  prove  gener- 
ally acceptable. 

Double  Ranunculuses  are  things  now  almost  unknown  to  our 
gardens:,  although  it  is  not  long  since  they  were  grown  and  shown  and 
were  worth  money.  So  recently  as  the  year  1858  Mr.  Hibberd,  in  his 
“ Exhibition  Flowers,”  made  mention  of  current  trade  lists  compris- 
ing three  hundred  varieties,  that  of  Mr.  Carey  Tysoe  being  the  most 
important  at  that  date.  But  the  double  ranunculuses  have  not  ceased 
to  exist,  for  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  has  sent  a glowing  heap  of  them 
of  all  colours,  and  although  they  are  not  selected  for  “ pi'operties,” 
but  for  their  decorative  beauty,  they  justify  the  declaration  made  in 
the  work  above  referred  to,  that  the  ranunculus  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  florists’  flowers. 

Fungus  on  French  Beans. — M.  Prillieux,  who  has  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  parasitic  fungi  of  garden  plants, 
has  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  early  French  beans 
raised  in  Algiers  for  the  French  market  have  of  late  been  affected  by 
a previously  unknown  disease.  The  beans  rot  rapidly  in  the  baskets 
in  which  they  are  shipped,  owing  apparently  to  the  inroads  of  a minute 
fungus,  believed  to  be  a Sclerotmm,vi\iic\\  has  been  observed  in  Ger- 
many on  beet,  in  France  on  clover,  and  has  done  much  harm  in 
Russia  to  the  hemp  crops.  The  white  flocculent  mycelium,  somewhat 
resembling  “ American  blight,”  invades  stems,  leaves,  and  pods  alike. 
The  practical  lesson  is  that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  doing  extensive 
mischief,  and  to  various  species  of  plants ; and  therefore  plants 
showing  traces  of  it  should  be  pulled  U2)  and  burned  at  once.  To 
allow  them  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  removal  with  other  refuse  is 
unconsciously  to  assist  in  pi-opagating  the  pest,  for  which  a change  of 
crop  is  no  sure  cure. 

The  Lungs  op  London. — The  last  mport  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  shows  that  the  vai'ious  metropolitan  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  under  the  Board’s  control  comprise  altogether  an 
area  of  1,676  acres,  or  a little  over  2\  square  miles  ; and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  wliat  is  known  as  the  metropolitan  area  defined  by  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board,  extends  over  122  square  miles,  and  has  within  its  limits  a 
liopulation  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a half,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  aggregate  of  these  j)leasure  grounds  is,  after  all,  but 
small,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  Royal  parks,  which  happily  may  be 
regarded  as  assured  public  possessions,  and  for  a few  commons  in  and 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  which  are  not  under  the  Board’s 
control,  London  would,  in  jjrojjortion  to  its  size  and  population,  be 
hardly  so  well  jjrovided  with  places  of  open-air  resort  as  some  other 
cities  and  towns.  The  jdaccs  of  recreati(jn  maintained  by  the  Board 
are  F’insbury  I’ark,  115  acres  ; iSoiithwark  Park,  63a. ; gardens  on  the 
Victoria,  AIbci-t,  and  Gliflsea  lOmbankments,  and  in  Jjeicester 
Square,  14a.;  Blaekheath, 276a.  ; llanipstead  Heath,  240a. ; Bliejdiord’s 
Bush  Goiumon,  Ba. ; Btmdon  Fields,  27a..;  Hackney  Downs,  50a.; 
Well  Sti'eet  Goininon,  30a. ; Nor  th  Mill  Field,  29a. ; South  Mill  Field, 
28a,.  ; Glapton  Gommon,  9. 'a.  ; Stoke  Newington  Gommon,  5Ja. ; waste 
hind  at  Dalston  Ijani:  and  Grove  SLias't,  Hackney,  la.  ; To(rting  Beck 
Goniiiion,  144a,.  ; Torjting  Gravemsy  Goninion,  63a,.  ; Gl.apham  Goniiuort, 
220a.;  Ihrstall  Heath,  .55,1.;  I’luiiisteafl  Gotumou,  1 10;i,. ; Shoulder-of- 
"I  utfon  tJrern,  4 I ; Wormwood  Sci'ubs,  194.1.  ; total.  1,6764  acres. 


A FLOWER  SERMON. 

A SPECIAL  service,  bright  and  attractive  in  all  respects,  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  May  30  in  the  church  of  St.  Katherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street, 
when,  following  a custom  of  some  five-and-twemty  years’  standing,  the 
Kev.  W.  Meynell  Whittemore,  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Katherine  Cree  and  St.  James’s,  Aldgate,  preached  the  annual  flower 
sermon.  The  children  and  young  folks,  of  whom  the  congregation  was 
largely  made  up,  nearly  all  brought  nosegays.  Every  seat  in  the  building, 
it  seemed,  was  occupied.  Appropriate  hymns  were  sung.  Taking  for  a 
text  part  of  the  5th  verse  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Numbers,  “We  remember 
the  garlick,”  and  speaking  to  his  young  hearers  in  a conversational  tone, 
the  rector,  who  preached  without  notes,  held  the  attention  of  hie  congre- 
gation throughout  an  address  which  took  half  an  hour  in  delivery.  Having 
explained  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Israelites  felt  a longing  for  the 
gentle  stimulant  they  had  been  accustomed  to  take  with  their  food  in 
Egypt)  he  shortly  described  the  plant,  of  which  we  in  England  knew  but 
little  in  these  days,  though,  from  the  fact  that  a district  by  the  riverside 
bore  the  name  of  Garlickhithe,  it  might  be  surmised  that  it  was  more  in 
request  in  olden  times,  imported  more  largely,  and  that  the  ships  in  which 
it  was  brought  unloaded  there.  With  illustrations  drawn  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  garlick  plant  and  its  uses,  he  enforced  the  lessons  that 
children  spiritually  need  a light  nourishing  soil ; that  they  might  be  other 
than  they  seemed,  as  the  garlick  belonged  to  the  lily  order  while  it  differed 
from  the  lily  in  its  qualities  ; that  as  the  garlick  cloves,  the  undeveleped 
buds,  dropped  off  and  produced  new  garlick  plants,  our  words  and  smallest 
deeds  had  a power  of  reproducing  themselves,  the  good  producing  of  their 
kind  and  the  bad  after  their  kind;  that  if  he  would  serve  Christ  we  must 
be  ready,  as  the  hidden  stem  of  the  plant  grew  unseen  in  the  ground,  to  do 
our  work  unknown  to  men ; that  as  the  wood-sage,  which  near  Bristol  was 
used  to  make  a tea  and  in  Jersey  for  a kind  of  beer,  had  the  pleasant 
fragrance  of  hops,  and  would  yet  when  bruised  emit  the  strong  odour  of 
garlick,  so  little  trials  revealed  our  true  character  ; and  that  as  a skilful 
cook  could  by  care,  patience,  and  frequent  repetitions  prepare  the  garlick 
cloves  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  mild  and  palatable,  so,  though  we 
could  not  change  our  nature  ourselves,  God  could  change  us,  and  make  us 
gentle  and  Christ-like.  He  hoped  that  the  children  who  had  heard  him 
would  in  future  years  be  able  to  say,  “We  remember  the  garlick.” 


MR.  MECHI  AND  TIPTREE  HALL. 

In  a recent  notice  of  Mr.  Mechi  a somewhat  contemptuous  reference  was 
made  to  his  “ farming  eccentricities.”  This  elicited  from  his  daughter, 
Isabella  Mechi,  a spirited  and  effective  reply  in  the  Times,  which  justifies 
the  good  name  of  her  father  as  a promoterof  “ scientific  farming.”  “ Surely 
the  leading  features  of  my  father’s  teaching  and  practice — viz.,  drainage  of 
clay  soils,  deep  cultivation,  reduction  of  superfluous  trees  and  hedgerows, 
enclosure  of  waste  headlands,  and  concentration  of  capital — do  not  deserve 
to  be  swept  away  under  the  title  of  eccentricities.  In  reality  they  are 
precepts  of  equal  soundness  and  simplicity,  capable  of  reduction  to  prac- 
tice either  by  the  small  farmer  working  on  his  own  holding  or  by  the  land- 
lord with  larger  capital  and  more  extended  opportunities.  The  next  im- 
portant point  in  my  father’s  doctrine  was  the  management  of  stock  under 
cover  on  prepared  food  and  with  proper  ventilation,  thus  securing  their 
health  and  at  the  same  time  economizing  their  manure.  Another  matter 
my  father  hoped  to  live  to  see  carried  through  was  the  utilization  of  sewage. 
In  my  belief,  this  will  bedoneby-and-by,  whentheman  turns  up  with  talent 
to  invent  proper  means  of  application  and  energy  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Our  descendants  will  then  probably  look  back  with  astonishment  at  our 
prodigal  waste  of  material,  and  disgust  at  the  abominable  pollution  of  our 
finest  river.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  my  father’s  death  and  connect- 
ing them  with  his  farming  operations,  Mr.  Pell  says,  ‘ the  result  was  not  a 
success,’  I beg  to  state  distinctly  that  my  father’s  ruin  was  attributable 
solely  and  simply  to  the  failure  of  the  Unity  Bank,  in  which,  as  a share- 
holder, he  lost  more  than  every  shilling  he  possessed.  To  his  successful 
farming,  among  other  causes,  he  owed  the  delay  of  a catastrophe  which 
had  for  some  time  been  inevitable.  It  must  remain  a question  of  taste 
whether  Mr.  Pell  has  done  wisely  in  affixing  a stigma  of  ‘ agricultural 
loafers’  to  the  many  high-minded  and  houourable.men  who  from  all  ranks  of 
society  have  attended  the  Tiptree  gatherings  and  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments conducted  at  them.  In  conclusion,  I may'  add  that  during  the  last 
suffering  days  of  my  father’s  life  his  thoughts  were  not  so  much  with 
himself  or  his  troubles,  not  so  much  with  family  or  friends,  as  with  the 
cause  he  had  long  served  faithfully  and  loved  so  well.” 


Market  Gardening.—”  The  Man  of  Mark  Lane,”  writing  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  says  that,  although  there  are  splendid  crops  of 
market  garden  produce  this  season,  prices  are  so  low  that  the  returns 
are  very  small — so  small,  he  is  informed,  that  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivating  the  land  on  which  they  are  grown 
and  planting  it  with  a fresh  crop.  An  experienced  market  gardener, 
who  occupies  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neigbourhood  of  London,  at 
a moderate  rent,  declares  that  his  losses  during  the  last  four  years 
have  been  very  heavy,  and  that  the  depression  among  market  gar- 
deners generally  is  even  more  extreme  than  among  ordinary  farmers. 
He  has  been  brought  up  to  the  business,  and  understands  how  to  sell 
as  well  as  how  to  produce.  At  one  time  he  realized  largo  profits  ; but 
lately  he  has  lost  money  rapidly,  as  already  , stated.  Foreign  growers 
send  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  London  a fortnight 
before  the  same  kinds  of  home-grown  [produce  are  ready.  Tlicy  get 
high  prices,  while  English  grow'ers  find  the  market  glutted  when  their 
pi-oducc  is  sent  for  sale.  For  instance,  about  a week  ago,  when 
English  white  peas  were  just  ready  in  considerable  quantity,  they  were 
(juite  neglected  by  buyers,  as  thci'c  was  a large  eonsigninent  of  blue 
peas  fi-oin  the  South  of  Fi'anee,  which  every  one  preferred.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  early  French  vegetables  and  fruit  to  make  four 
times  as  much  as  the  earliest  English  produce  of  the  same  description 
will  bring  to  the  gi'owei'S.  The  disadvantages  under  which  lOuglisli 
gi-owcrs  hiLoni-  aa-(>  increased  by  the  proCereneo  rates  charged  by  the 
railway  cuiiijianies. 
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A WALK  AMONGST  UUINS. 

Skvkr\i,  times  in  my  liCo  I Imvo  fomul  something  to  interest  mo  In 
looking  through  a builder’s  yard.  It  is  not  long  since  I met  witli  the 
grave  of  an  eccentric  person  who  gave  directions  for  the  keeiung  of 
his  last  earthly  resting-place  in  a certain  orderly  manner,  one 
particular  of  which  was  that  there  should  bo  at  hand  at  all  times  a 
bell,  that  ho  might  ring  for  help  in  case  of  awaking  after  consignment 
to  the  tomb.  And  this  grave  had  gone  to  ruin  in  spite  of  all  his  care, 
and  not  only  had  the  bell  disappeared,  but  the  walls  of  the  melancholy 
monument  were  crumbling  into  the  general  waste  of  a builder’s  yard. 
Sonictimcs,  in  a thriving  country  town  or  London  suburb,  you  may 
SCO  a llowei'y  builder’s  yard  filled  with  the  strangest  things  imaginable — 
bits  of  dilapidated  statuary,  handsome  capitals  without  columns,  and 
broken  columns  without  capitals,  witli  heaps  of  rubbish  more  or  less 
picturestpic,  and  perhaps  a grand  lot  of  climbing  roses  to  harmonize  by 
their  unconscious  beauty  all  the  otherwise  discordant  elements. 

I find  in  one  of  my  sketch-books  a rough  picture,  of  which  I send 
you  a copy.  It  is  a bit  of  garden  scenery  of  a peculiar  kind,  suggestive 
of  the  buildei’’s  yard,  and  not  without  its  uses,  as  I think,  as  a pro- 
posal to  the  garden  architect.  A few  columns  are  scattered  in  such 
places  as  they  might  be  found  in  were  they  the  remains  of  some 
classic  temple.  One  small  scrap  of  ruin  is  made  rip  by  uniting  the 


own  knowledge  I can  say  tliat  at  Regent’s  i’ark,  at  the 
Crystal  I’alacc,  and  at  South  Kensington  the  clematis  were 
the  general  theme  of  conversation.  Effective  as  they  are  in 
the  exhil)ition  tent,  their  greatest  value  consists  in  their 
adaptal)ility  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservahjry  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Tlicro 
arc  but  few  plants  01  greater  effect  in  the  conservatory,  and  they  arc 
so  distinct  in  character  and  colouring  from  other  subjects  that  their 
value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  great  and  pleasing  variety  they 
afford.  Having  thus  briedy  referred  to  the  claims  tliey  have  upon  culti- 
vators, it  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  most  distinct  manner  that  both 
skill  and  patience  arc  essential  in  the  production  of  pot  specimens. 
Largo  or  even  medium-sized  examples  well  furnished  with  foliage  and 
flowers  cannot  be  obtained  by  a haphazard  method  or  intermittent 
attention.  Neither  can  they  be  produced  in  a few  months,  even  when 
the  highest  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  From  two  to  three 
years  are  required  for  the  formation  of  handsome  specimens,  and  I am 
anxious  that  the  fact  should  be  well  known,  for  I am  acquainted  with 
more  than  one  practical  who  abandoned  them  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  very  difficult  of  management,  because  they  could  not 
succeed  in  clothing  large  trellises  with  leaves  and  bloom  within  a year 
or  so.  If  the 'clematis  are  not  easily  grown,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  routine  that  is  likely  to  unduly  tax  a cultivator  with  a fair 
amount  of  experience  in  plant  growing,  and  it  may  be  said  with  safety. 


A WALK  AMONGST  RUINS. 


columns  with  architrave  and  entablature,  and  fragments  are  scattered 
suggestive  of  the  original  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice.  Suitable 
planting  heightens  the  interest  and  adds  to  the  reality,  and  thus,  when 
the  needful  materials  are  at  hand,  as  they  often  are,  we  obtain  a fine 
feature  and  a decided  novelty  at  a cost  that  is  quite  nominal. 


SPECIMEN  CLEMATIS. 

The  magnificent  collections  of  specimen  elematis  exhibited  in  London 
and  Manchester  during  the  past  month  by  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son 
and  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.  have  again  demonstrated  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  possible  the  wonderful  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  these  climbers  when  skilfully  cultivated,  and  they  have  given  rise 
to  many  inquiries  with  reference  to  their  requirements  when  grown  in 
pots.  The  reports  of  the  several  exhibitions  at  which  the  collections 
figm-ed  so  conspicuously  have  already  informed  your  readers  that 
clematis,  when  in  specimen  form,  are  quite  unsurpassed  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  it  will  sufiice  to  say  that  even  the  orchids,  however  good, 
fail  to  receive  more  attention  from  the  general  body  of  visitors  than 
the  clematis  when  presented  in  first-class  style.  Exhibited  in  such 
splendid  condition  as  they  have  been  this  season  by  the  two  firms 
mentioned,  they  excite  an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  and  of  my 


that  they  will  afford  an  Sample  return  for  the  labour  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them. 

The  most  suitable  month  in  the  whole  year  in  which  to  commence 
the  culture  of  clematis  is  February,  as  the  plants  are  then  dormant 
and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  transit  by  rail  or  carrier,  and 
if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  at  once  shift  them  into  larger  pots  they 
begin  them  new  growth  with  the  advantage  of  extended,  root  space. 
But  a beginning  may  now  be  made,  as  in  all  the  nurseries  stocks  of 
the  leading  varieties  are  kept  in  pots,  and  it  will  be  much  better  to 
commence  now  than  to  wait  until  next  winter.  There  must  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  or  the  season  will  be  too  far'advanced  for  the  plants 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  shift  into  larger  pots.  If  they  are 
in  sixties  when  received,  they  should  be  put  into  six-inch  pots  ; but  if 
they  are  in  the  five-inch  size,  pots  eight  inches  in  diameter  wtU  be  the 
most  suitable.  The  drainage  must  be  sufficient  without  being  excessive, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  so  cover  the  crocks  with  the  rougher  portions 
of  the  compost  that  the  fine  soil  cannot  run  down  between  them  and 
check  the  escape  of  the  superfluous  moisture.  The  preparation  of  the 
compost  is  a matter  of  prime  importance,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  mixtui-e  in  which  they  are  grown.  There  is  not  perhaps  any 
better  compost  than  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  well-rotted  manure  one 
part,  and  about  half  a part  coarse  sand.  A rather  calcareous  soil  is 
perhaps  the  most  favourable  to  a free  growth  and  an  abundant  pro- 
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duclionof  llowors,  and  where  it  can  be  cojivcniently  obtained  lime  rubble 
may  bo  added  witli  con8idcral)le  advantage  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  sand  ; especially  is  the  addition  of  the  lime  refuse  desirable  when 
the  soil  is  rather  strong.  The  loam  shoidd  be  broken  up  rather 
roughly  previous  to  the  manure  and  sand  being  added,  and  the 
mixture  ought  to  be  rather  dry,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  firm  without 
any  danger  of  its  being  converted  into  a paste.  The  plants  should 
receive  sullicient  water  to  well  moisten  the  soil  about  their  roots  a 
few  hours  previous  to  repotting,  and  when  turned  out  of  the  pots  the 
crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  should  bo  carefully  picked  out  from 
among  the  roots.  As  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  necessary 
during  the  growing  season,  the  six-inch  pots  should  have  a space  of 
one  inch  and  tlic  larger  sizes  one  and  a half  inches  on  the  surface,  so 
that  sufficient  water  can  without  difficulty  be  applied  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  ball.  On  the  completion  of  the  potting  put  a stake  of 
a suitable  length  to  each  plant,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in 
a bed  of  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibi'c  refuse,  made  up  on  a warm  sheltered 
border.  Throughout  the  summer  they  must  be  supplied  with  water 
according  to  their  requirements,  the  supplies  to  be  rather  liberal  than 
otherwise,  and  as  they  suffer  severely  when  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  dry  and  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time,  they  must  be  care- 
fully examined  at  regular  intervals.  Above  the  middle  of  November 
remove  the  stakes,  and  cut  each  plant  back  to  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  surface  soil,  or  just  above  the  second  or  third  bud  from 
the  base.  After  the  pruning  they  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  plunge 
bed,  and  be  placed  in  a cold  pit  or  a cool  peach  or  other  fruit  house 
for  the  winter  months.  But  clematis  are  quite  hardy,  and  they  can 
remain  in  the  plunge  bed  with  a covering,  three  or  four  inches  inches 
in  thickness  of  either  coal-ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaves. 

The  plants  must  be  grown  during  the  second  year  in  much  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  the  first,  and  whether  wintered  under  glass  or 
in  the  plunge  bed  they  should  be  taken  in  hand  in  February,  as  it 
is  important  the  whole  of  the  growth  should  be  made  in  the  open. 
No  j)runing  beyond  that  done  in  November  will  be  required,  and  the 
first  step  will  be  to  repot.  All  but  the  weakly  examples  ought  to  have 
a shift  into  pots  one  size  larger,  and  when  turned  out  of  the  pots  the 
ball  reduced  by  about  one-third,  to  give  them  as  much  fresh  compost 
as  possible.  The  plants  that  are  weak  should  have  the  ball  reduced  by 
about  one-half,  and  be  returned  to  clean  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those 
previously  occupied.  If  any  of  them  make  such  vigorous  progress 
during  the  summer  as  to  require  more  root  space  shift  them  into  pots 
one  size  larger,  and  of  course  without  any  disturbance  of  the  roots 
beyond  what  may  be  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  crocks.  Occa- 
sionally some  of  the  examples  returned  to  pots  of  the  same  size  start 
away  with,  comparatively  speaking,  great  vigour,  and  are  much  bene- 
fited by  an  extension  of  root  space.  When  the  February 
pottmg  IS  completed  remove  to  a sheltered  position  and  plunge 
as  before  in  a bed  of  some  suitable  material  at  a distance 
of  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  apart  each  way.  The  best 
arrangement  is  perhaps  to  plunge  them  in  beds  four  feet  in 
width,  two  rows  in  each,  and  when  two  or  more  beds  are  parallel  to 
each  other  to  allow  a three-feet  space  between  them.  In  beds  of  this 
size  the  plants  are  placed  under  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  a strong  well-ripened  growth,  and  they  can  be  readily 
attended  to.  Stakes  ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  must  be 
put  to  them  immediately  they  begin  to  make  new  growth,  and  to  these 
the  shoots  should  be  secured  as  they  increase  in  length.  Where  the 
wall  space  is  available  it  is  a capital  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  and  train  the  growth  to  the  surface.  The  supply  of 
water  must  be  abundant  throughout  the  summer,  and  during  July 
and  August  liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength  should 
be  used  alternately  with  clear  water.  In  no  case  must  the  shoots  be 
trained  to  a trellis  fixed  in  the  pot  until  the  season  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  specimens  in  bloom.  As  soon  as  they  have  shed 
their  foliage  in  the  autumn,  remove  them  to  a house  in  which  they 
will  not  be  subjected;to  artificial  heat  until  after  the  end  of  February  at 
the  earliest,  or  the  sticks  may  be  removed  and  the  plants  be  placed  in 
a cold  pit  with  the  pots  plunged  in  some  loose  material.  The  soil  must 
be  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state  throughout  the  winter,  and  the 
giowth  fieely  exposed  except  in  severe  weather,  when  it  will  be  well 
to  close  the  ventilators  or  lights,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  protect 
those  m trames  with  mats  or  litter. 

In  the  third  year  the  majority  may  be  expected  to  bloom  satisfac- 
torily, and  in  h ebruary  steps  must  be  taken  for  putting  them  into 
piopei  shape  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  or  for  formin*’’ 
part  of  competitive  groups.  The  first  matter  requiring  attention  will 
be  the  pruning,  which  must  be  done  with  care  and  according  to  the 
^ction  to  which  the  varieties  belong.  Those  forming  the  Patens  and 
r loiida  types  bloom  from  the  shoots  produced  in  the  previous  season, 
and  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Lanuginosa  group  bear  their 
ilowcrs  on  short  lateral  shoots  produced  from  wood  of  the  previous 
Bummer.  The  Jackmanni  and  Viticclla  sections,  which  bloom  late  in 
the  sumincr,  liear  their  flowers  on  growths  of  the  same  season.  The 
irioiida,  1 atciis,  and  Lanuginosa  types  arc  alone  suitable  for  pot 
culture,  and  m pruning  them  it  will  suffice  to  remove  very  wealdy 
shofAs,  and  to  shorten  the  others  back  to  a point  at  which  they  are 
well  ripened.  Wlion  pruned  remove  two  or  three  inches  of  the  soil 
lom  the  surface,  and  replace  with  turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure 
in  about  equal  proportions,  or  with  a mixture  consisting  of  four  parts 
loaan  and  one  part  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer.  A balloon  or  cylindrical  trellis 
is  the  most  suitable,  and  for  the  first  year  one  about  twenty  inches  in 
height  by  twelve  inches  in  diameter  will  be  largo  enough.  Each 
specimen  should  be  provided  with  a trellis  as  soon  as  jiruned,  and  the 
shoots  be  trained  ri.gularly.  The  third  year  they  are  to  remain  under 
glass  until  alter  they  have  bloomed,  and  unless  they  are  wanted  in 


flower  early  they  should  bo  placed  in  a cool  house,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  practicable.  Those  required  in  bloom  early  in  the  season 
must  have  a light  position,  and  bo  assisted  with  a little  artificial  heat. 
Whether  in  a cool  or  warm  house,  they  must  receive  the  assistance  of 
stimulants  very  soon  after  they  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and 
as  the  buds  make  their  appearanoe  they  should  regularly  receive  liquid 
manure  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength.  It  is  finite  useless  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  clematis  in  pots,  unless  it  is  practicable  to 
feed  them  liberally.  After  they  have  flowered  place  them  out  of  doors 
in  a sunny  position,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  shift  into  larger 
pots,  plunging  and  supplying  liberally  with  water  as  before. 

The  selection  of  varieties  requires  some  care,  because  of  the  want 
of  distinefness  in  so  many  that  have  a place  in  the  catalogues.  Tlie 
following  comprise  the  finest  varieties  in  the  three  sections  of  special 
value  for  pot  culture,  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  distinctness. 

Patens  Section  comprises  the  earliest  of  the  clematis,  and  the 
following  are  the  most  noteworthy  varieties  : — 'Edith  Jackman,  white, 
delicately  tinted  with  mauve ; Fair  Rosamond,  blush-white,  with  red 
bar  in  the  centre  of  each  sepal ; Lady  Londesborouyh,  pale  lavender  ; 
Jlfrs.  George  Jackman,  silvery  white  with  cream-coloured  bar ; tiir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  blue  suffused  bronze,  and  with  red  bar ; Stella,  violet 
with  plum-coloured  bar,  and  Vesta,  pure  white. 

Florida  Section  consists  of  double-fiowered  varieties  blooming 
somewhat  later  than  those  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  pale  blue  tinted  lilac,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pure  white, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Innes,  delicate  lavender,  are  the  most  desirable. 

Lanuginosa  Section. — In  this  group  the  varieties  are  later  in  pro- 
ducing their  fiowers  than  in  the  other  two,  and  therefore  require  the 
aid  of  fire-heat  when  wanted  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  large  size  and  splendid  form  of  their  flowers. 
The  best  in  the  section  are.  Alba  Magna,  pure  white,  the  flowers  extra 
large,  the  sepals  broad  and  overlapping ; Blue  Gem,  pale  blue  tinted 
mauve,  a medium-sized  flower  of  superb  quality ; Duke  of  Norfolk, 
rich  mauve ; Gloire  de  St. -Julienne,  delicate  French  white ; Henryi, 
creamy  white ; Lctwsoniana,  purplish  mauve ; Madame  Van  Houtte, 
white,  delicately  tinted  mauve ; Princess  of  Wales,  deep  blue  suffused 
mauve  ; Robert  Banbury,  lilac-tinted  bronzy  red ; Sensation,  pale  blue 
with  mauve  shading,  and  William  Kennett,  lavender-blue.  W.  K. 


NOTES  ON  VANDAS. 

Attractive  as  are  the  greater  number  of  orchids  requiring  the 
temperature  of  the  East  India  House,  none  can  surpass  in  beauty  and 
interest  the  vandas  ; and  it  may  be  added  that  when  well  grown  there 
are  but  few  which  do  the  cultivator  greater  credit.  They,  indeed,  con- 
tribute so  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  structure  in  question  that 
in  a collection  of  very  moderate  size  at  least  six  of  the  finest  of  the 
species  and  varieties  should  be  grown.  There  is  a rather  general 
belief  that  vandas  are  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  many  other 
of  the  impoi’tant  orchids,  and  their  condition  in  some  collections  fully 
justifies  it ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  not  so.  They  are  rather 
peculiar  in  their  requirements,  and  when  the  cultivator  has  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  details  no  great  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  maintaining  them  in  the  most  healthy  condition.  An 
abundance  of  light  without  exposure  to  sunshine  is  most  essential  to 
their  welfare  ; yet  it  is  denied  them  under  the  impression  that  a dense 
shade  is  required  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The 
supply  of  moisture  during  the  winter  is  another  point  on  which 
mistaken  views  prevail,  and  although,  unlike  the  cattleyas  and 
dendrobes,  they  have  no  well-stored  pseudo-bulbs  to  fall  back  upon  for 
support, they  are  often  subjected  to  a drying-off  process,  which  it  need 
hardly  be  said  is  followed  by  results  anything  but  satisfactory.  It 
is  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  peculiarities  that  the 
majority  of  failures  may  be  attributed,  and  a brief  recapitulation  of 
the  leading  points  in  their  culture  will  probably  be  of  some  service. 

Growing  naturally,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  the  hottest  districts 
of  East  India,  they  require  a high  temperatiu’e  thi’oughout  the  year.  It 
must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  at  no  time  must  it 
fall  to_  any  considerable  extent  below  the  temperature  of  the 
respective  habitats  in  the  corresponding  seasons  ; for  without  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  warmth  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  them  in  a 
healthy  state  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempe- 
rature must  not  be  in  excess  of  their  requirements,  more  particularly 
late  in  the  autumn  and  during  the  winter ; for  by  maintaining  them  in 
a growing  state  at  a time  when  they  should  be  at  rest  much  injury 
is  done.  They  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  until  the  beginning 
of  March,  as  the  growth  made  when  the  light  is  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
being  firm  and  properly  matured  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  With  the  first  week  of  March  the  growing  season  may  bo  oon- 
sidered  to  commence,  and  between  that  time  and  the  end  of  September, 
when  it  should  terminate,  the  temperature  must  bo  brisk  and  the 
moisture,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots,  bo  fairly  abundant 
During  March  and  April  the  temperature  should  range  from  70  deg. 
to  75  dog  by  day,  and  from  65  deg.  to  70  dog.  by  night.  In  Miiy  and 
the  three  following  montlis  the  most  suitable  day  tomperatiiro  Avill 
bo  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.,  with  a rise  of  5 dog.  in  bright  sunny 
weather,  and  the  night  temperature  from  70  dog.  to  75  dog. ; but 
except  in  very  hot  weather  70  deg.  will  be  sullicient.  In  Seiitemln'r 
and  October  the  warmth,  both  day  and  night,  should  be  about 
the  same  as  during  March  and  April,  but  the  temperature  must  be 
reduced  gradually  to  prevent  any  check  being  given  to  the  growth, 
which  must  then  bo  approaching  comjiletion.  From  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  February,  a jieriod  which  forms  iJie  ri'sling 
season,  the  day  and  night  temperature  should  be  about  5 deg.  lower 
than  in  March.  With  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  teniperatnre 
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iluriiif?  tho  winter,  it  may  perhaps  bo  useful  to  state  that  the  ^I'^wtli 
made  during  the  short  dull  days  is  invariably  soft  and  weakly,  and 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  sulfer  Irom  “spot”  and  other  diseases. 

The  supply  of  moisture  to  tho  roots  must,  in  a largo  measure,  bo 
regulated  l>y  tho  temperature,  and  to  state  tho  case  briolly,  yet  clearly, 
tho  supply  should  be  moderate  during  the  two  spi'iug  and  the  two 
autumn  months,  liberal  during  the  summer  season,  and  in  tho  winter 
be  just  sutlicient  to  maintain  the  material  in  a nice  moist  state.  Tho 
changes  must  bo  ell'ected  in  a gradual  manner,  and  rather  more 
moisture  will  bo  required  in  tho  spring  than  in  the  autumn.  A light 
syringing  overhead  when  tho  ventilators  are  closed  in  tho  afternoon 
will  be  beneficial  during  periods  of  hot  weather,  but  heavy  syringings 
then,  and  light  ones  in  dull  weather,  are  not  desirable,  although  they 
will  not  be  so  injurious  as  to  the  cattleyas  and  lailias.  Atmospheric 
moisture  should  bo  maintained  by  pouring  water  on  the  floors  and 
sprinkling  the  walls  and  stages.  During  tho  winter,  when  the  severity 
of  tho  frost  renders  it  necessary  to  drive  the  fires  rather  hard  to 
maintain  tho  proper  temperature,  they  derive  much  benefit  from  a light 
sponging  of  the  leaves ; the  sponge  to  be  just  damp.  From  March 
until  September  tho  foliage  must  be  screened  from  sunshine,  but 
the  shading  material  must  be  rather  thin,  and  the  blinds  ought  not 
to  remain  down  longer  than  they  are  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  plants. 

The  vandas  may  all  be  grown  in  baskets,  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  in 
pots,  but  they  do  better  in  pots,  and  should  be  invariably  grown  in 
them.  The  pots  must  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  examples, 
but  they  should  not  be  too  large,  as  a great  quantity  of  material  about 
their  roots  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  For  a specimen  with  a 
single  stem  and  about  two  feet  in  height,  an  eight-inch  pot  will  suf- 
fice, whilst  for  a specimen  of  the  same  height,  and  having  two  or 
three  stems,  a ten-inch  pot  will  suffice.  Small  plants  should  be  put 
into  five  or  six  inch  pots.  A free  drainage  is  essential,  and  as  a rule 
the  pots  should  be  filled  to  rather  over  one-half  their  depth  with 
crocks.  Sphagnum  moss,  with  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of 
small  crocks  and  nodules  of  charcoal,  is  the  most  suitable  material 
in  which  to  grow  them,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  scald  it  by  immersing 
it  in  a vessel  of  hot  water  for  haK  an  hour  or  so  previous  to  using  if 
infested  with  small  snails,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  some  sphagmxms.  So  long  as  the  plants  grow  freely  and  present 
a healthy  appearance  they  will  not  require  repotting.  They  must  not 
remain  until  they  are  in  a decidedly  bad  state  ; but  their  condition 
nmst  be  closely  observed,  and  when  a change  is  observed  be  taken  in 
hand  without  delay.  Every  spring,  just  as  they  are  commencing  to 
make  new  growth,  they  must  be  examined,  and  if  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  transfer  them  to  fresh  pots  it  should  be  done  at  once, 
but,  if  repotting  is  not  considered  desirable,  they  should  have  a top- 
dressing of  new  material.  Previous  to  top-dressing  remove  as  much 
of  the  old  sour  moss  from  the  surface  as  can  be  taken  away  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  in  repotting  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  old 
moss  should  be  picked  out  from  among  the  roots.  Stems  that  have 
become  bare  should  have  a portion  of  the  base  cixt  away,  taking  care, 
as  a matter  of  course,  to  cut  low  enough  to  leave  three  or  four  healthy 
roots  on  the  plant.  Very  often  six  inches  or  so  of  the  base  of  the 
stem  can  be  removed  without  materially  interfering  with  the  healthy 
roots.  In  all  cases  every  scrap  of  root  showing  signs  of  decay  must 
be  removed,  and  in  putting  the  roots  in  the  pots,  and  in  packing  the 
material  about  them,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
bruising  or  otherwise  injuring  them,  for  the  roots  are  not  so  numerous 
that  one  can  be  spared.  It  will  not  often  be  necessary  in  repotting 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  pots,  as  after  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
produce  leaves  of  full  size  the  change  of  the  material  about  the  roots 
will  suffice.  Of  course,  small  examples  obtained  from  the  side  stems 
will,  as  they  increase  in  size,  require  larger  pots,  and  in  a like  manner 
old  stools  with  several  stems  must,  as  the  latter  acquire  strength,  be 
put  into  pots  a size  larger  at  each  shift. 

The  time  recommended  for  repotting  will  be  the  most  favourable 
for  making  up  exhibition  specimens,  which  may  be  done  by  putting 
two  or  three  strong  plants  into  a pot  just  large  enough  to  reeeive  the 
roots  without  their  being  too  erowded.  The  plants  should  be  as  evenly 
matched  in  height  as  practicable,  and  be  showing  signs  of  flowering 
satisfactorily  and  simultaneously.  Excepting  for  exhibition  purposes, 
or  where  several  stems  are  produced  from  an  old  stool,  one  stem  only 
should  be  grown  in  the  same  pot.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  side  shoots,  which  should  have  at  least  one  root  and  be  taken 
off  in  the  spring. 

The  following  compidse  those  of  special  value  to  the  general  body 
of  cultivators : — 

Vanda  Bensoni. — A pretty  Burmese  species,  producing  long  spikes 
of  flowers  which  have  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals  marked  with 
brown,  the  labellum  white  marked  with  purple. 

V.  caerulea. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  species  of  comparatively 
dwarf  growth,  and  producing  during  the  autumn  erect  spikes  of  largo 
flowers  of  a delicate  blue  colour.  It  is  decidedly  difficult  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  fully  repay  any  extra 
care  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Coming  from  a high  elevation, 
it  must  not  be  subjected  to  so  much  artificial  heat  as  the  other  species' 
and  the  intermediate  or  cattleya  house  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  it. 

V.  ccBrulescens. — This  is  an  elegant  blue-flowered  species,  producing 
long  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and,  although  not  equal  to  Y.  cserulea,  is 
well  worth  growing. 

F.  Denisoniana. — A pleasing  species  with  greenish  white  flowers, 
and  well  deserving  of  attention.  In  beauty  it  is  not  equal  to  many  of 
the  other  kinds,  and  should  be  omitted  from  a very  small  collection. 

V.  Roxhurghi.—A  well-known  and  attractive  species ; the  growth 


bold,  and  the  flowers  largo  iind  beautifully  spotted  with  reddish  purplo 
on  a white  ground. 

V.  suavia. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  valuable  species,  remark- 
able for  its  robust  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  magnificent  spikes,  are  creamy  white,  profusely  spotted  on 
the  inner  side  with  bright  crimson.  It  makes  an  effective  exhibition 
specimen,  and  if  only  one  kind  can  be  grown  it  should  have  tho 
preference. 

V.  tricolor, -^hikG  tho  last-mentioned,  this  species  blooms  freely, 
and  is  of  great  beauty;  tho  sepals  and  petals  are  cj’oamy  yellow,  with 
crimson  markings,  the  labellum  white  marked  with  purple.  There 
are  several  excellent  varieties,  the  most  important  being  V.  tricolor 
insignia  and  V.  tricolor  superba.  Ouciiidoi’uilist. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

I WAS  very  pleased  to  see  in  a recent  issue  of  tho  Gardenees’ 
Magazine  an  article  from  the  potato  grower’s  friend,  Mr.  McKinlay. 
I had  been  looking  for  something  of  the  sort  for  some  weeks.  Wo 
amateurs  always  appreciate  articles  by  gentlemen  of  such  experience, 
for  about  here  we  can  learn  nothing  from  our  neighbours  how  to  grow 
a potato  to  perfection  ; for,  although  there  are  a few  planted  anyhow 
and  anywhere,  advice  from  such  is  of  no  use  to  one  who  is  in  advance 
of  the  every-day  culture ; but  if  every  first  prize  winner  at  the  Inter- 
national Show  would  write  an  article  explaining  how  they  succeeded 
to  bi’ing  the  tubers  to  such  a state  of  perfection,  then  we  should  have 
advice  from  those  well  qualified  to  impart  it.  I am  always  looking 
out  for  a bit  of  news  on  potato  culture,  as  I try  every  year  to  grow 
better  than  previous  ones.  As  Mr.  McKinlay  w ould  perhaps  be  glad 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  others,  and  after  letting  us  have  the  benefit  of 
his  experience,  it  is  only  fair  we  should  thank  him,  and  show  our 
appreciation  by  making  remarks  about  our  own  crops. 

I have  now  growing  twenty-three  varieties,  some  of  each  type, 
namely.  White  Kidney,  White  Round,  Red  Kidney,  Red  Round, 
Purple  Kidney,  Purple  Round,  and  Particoloured ; comprising : 
International,  Pride  of  America,  Cosmopolitan,  Edgecote  Seedling, 
Woodatoch  Kidney,  Schoolmaster,  Excelsior,  Early  Cluster,  White 
Emperor,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Mr.  Bresee,  Bountiful,  Trophy,  Prizetalcer, 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  Grampian,  Reading  Ricsset,  Matchless,  Adirondaclc, 
American  Purple,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Blanchard,  and  Radstoch  Beauty. 

I consider  the  above  to  be  among  the  best  for  a selection,  although 
many  more  are  equally  good.  I should  have  tried  a few  more,  but  the 
smallness  of  my  ground  restricts  me.  I like  to  grow  some  new  sorts 
every  year,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  best  sorts  as  they 
are  introdueed. 

I planted  rather  later  than  usual  this  year— began  March  30  and 
finished  April  10 — and  find  that  rather  too  early,  as  every  year  I have 
much  ti’oubleto  keep  frost  from  the  tops  in  May,  by  covering  with  flower 
pots  and  sacks  over  them : I find  flower  pots  alone  are  not  sufficent  to 
keep  off  frost.  I think  about  the  middle  of  April  soon  enough  to  plant 
(unless  it  takes  a long  time),  for  they  take  a month  to  come  through. 
This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  can  then  have  a little 
earth  drawn  over  them,  and  in  about  ten  days  they  are  through  again, 
but  then  frosts  are  over.  If  you  have  means  of  protecting  the  young 
shaws,  and  like  to  be  at  the  trouble,  then  plant  earlier  if  you  like. 

This  year  my  potatoes  are  very  forward,  and  have  had  one  earthing 
up  in  case  of  frost ; but  it  so  happens  on  one  night  only  (9th  May)  the 
thermometer  registered  32,  and  only  a few  heads  were  touched  here  and 
there.  The  Bedfont  Prolific  were  the  first  to  come  through,  and  I 
have  noticed  the  leaves  that  were  just  pushing  through  the  earth 
were  black  from  the  frost,  while  those  well  through  the  ground 
escaped.  The  frost  has  only  touched  the  tips  of  the  leaves  here  and 
there  in  the  same  row,  and  those  nearest  the  ground  have  come  the  worst 
off  ; but  still  it  is  so  trifiing  that  I am  thankful  they  have  so  well 
escaped. 

I never  noticed  scab  on  my  potatoes  until  the  last  two  years,  but 
have  seen  them  on  others  at  shows.  Like  others,  I have  been  look- 
ing for  a remedy  or  cause — some  say  one  thing,  and  some  another ; 
and  I think  the  dry  weather  or  sudden  change  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Last  year  I put  over  the  seed  tubers  at  planting  a mixture 
of  sifted  mould,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  pounded  charcoal,  sand,  and  crushed 
horns  and  hoofs,  all  mixed  and  run  through  a sieve.  This  made  a 
splendid  compost,  and  was  placed  over  the  tubers  in  a trenchfour  inches 
deep  and  twelve  inches  wide.  My  ground  being  clay,  I have  to  resort 
to  all  kinds  of  experiments  to  grow  the  potato  well.  The  tubers  last 
years  grown  in  this  compost  were  small  and  sound,  very  clean,  no 
washing  required,  but  many  scabs  on  them.  Each  year,  the  last  three 
years,  I have  burnt  the  under  spit  of  my  clay,  and  worked  the  ballast 
thus  produced  into  the  ground,  which  makes  it  work  much  easier. 
Some  friends  remarked  it  was  the  burnt  earth  that  caused  the  scab ; 
but  considering  my  potatoes  were  laid  in  compost  prepared  as  above, 
and  the  ballast  dug  between  the  rows,  I fail  to  see  that  was  the  cause. 
I do  not  remember  scab  on  my  potatoes  in  the  wet  year  of  1879. 
With  regard  to  the  storm  of  Saturday,  29th  April  last,  a row  of  early 
peas  I have  facing  S.W.,  and  showing  for  flower,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  well  thrashed  on  the  windward  side. 

South  Norwood,  May  22,  1882.  Woodeoefe  Gooch. 


De.  Neubeet’s  “ Deutsches  Gaeten-Magazin  ” (Stuttgart)  has 
treated  some  interesting  subjects  in  recent  issues.  No.  35,  now  before 
us,  contains  a paper  on  Gentians,  with  illustrations  of  some  rare 
species,  and  an  important  list  of  alpine  plants, 
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NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS.— No.  XII. 

Fuchsia  si’t.endkns. 

Fuchsia  splendens  is  an  important  plant,  liaving  been  found  useful 
by  the  hybridizer,  and  is  the  parent  consequently  of  some  handsome 
varieties,  besides  being,  in  its  original  form,  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  species.  Its  native  homo  is  Mexico,  where  it  has  been  met  with 


However,  it  is  a showy  plant,  free  in  growth,  with  handsome  ovate- 
cordate  leaves  and  curiously-compressed  flowers,  which  are  of  a deep 
red  colour  in  the  tube,  and  bi-ight  yellow  in  the  corolla  and  tips  of 
the  petals.  The  rarity  of  yellow  colouring  in  the  fuchsia'  and  its 
conspicuousness  in  the  flowers  of  this  plant  render  it  peculiarly 
distinct  and  interesting. 

The  figures  represent  two  forms  of  the  plant,  the  more  compact 


FUCHSIA  SPLENDENS,  VAU.  ORACILIS. 


I»y  Ilartweg  at  an  elov.ation  of  10,000  feet.  As  .a  cultivated  plant,  its 
relative  hardiness  agrees  with  its  geographical  r.ange,  for  it  has  often 
survived  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  a.nd  may  in  that  respect  bo 
classed  with  the  “ Devonshire  plants.”  As  regards  its  attra,ctiycnoss, 
we  must  agree  with  tlie  remark  in  J/.  M.,  under  1.  d,082,  to  tlio  cITcct 
that  it  is  “not  so  striking  as  the  name  would  lead  one  to  infer.” 


and  leafy  specimen  showing  the  normal  form  of  the  plant,  as  it  is 
best  known  to  explorers  of  Totoutepequo,  whereon  it  abounds.  Tho 
slender  form  is  a seedling  of  our  own,  of  great  beauty  by  reason  of 
its  light  graceful  growth,  and  requiring  free  space  for  tho  display  of 
its  characters.  Tho  best  figure  of  tho  plant  wc  havo  mot  with  is  in 
“ Floro  dcs  Serrea,”  I,  458. 
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MAN  AG  EXTENT  OF  DAHLIAS  IN  TOTS. 

DahuA3  aro  not  by  any  menus  the  most  suitable  of  lloweriug  plants 
for  cultivation  in  pots,  and  it  may  bo  said  of  them,  as  of  the  herba- 
ooous  phloxes,  that  although  decidedly  attractive  when  well  grown, 
they  are  not  worth  the  labour  that  must  bo  bestowed  ui)on  them  to 
produce  good  specimens.  Some  years  sinoe  I had  an  idea  that  the 
best  of  the  pomponcs  that  were  then  available  would  bo  of  consider- 
able value  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  for  forming 
groups  on  promenade  walks,  and  to  fully  tost  the  matter  I grew  about 
fifty  plants  in  pots  in  four  consecutive  seasons.  We  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  first  and  second  seasons,  but  in  the  two  last  years  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  were  remarkably  good,  and  bloomed  freely 
and  continuously.  Better  specimons  could  not  well  be  had  than  the 


prizes  ai’o  offered  for  competition  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show,  in 
September  next,  for  pot  specimens,  I have  thought  some  reference  to 
the  matter  might  be  useful.  Five  classes  are  provided  for  pot  plants. 
In  throe  collections  of  twelve  are  required,  and  in  tlio  other  two  four 
and  throe  plants  respectively  arc  to  be  shown,  f shall  express  no 
opinion  upon  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  providing  the  classes 
for  plants,  but  I cannot  avoid  saying  that  the  prizes  arc  inadequate. 
In  the  classes  for  twelve  plants,  which  are  to  bo  shown  in  pots  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  there  are  only  first  and  second  prizes,  and  those 
are  £3  and  £2  respectively,  or  the  same  amounts  as  ofl'cred  for  twelve 
show  flowers.  In  the  other  two  classes  the  prizes  are  relatively  of  less 
value,  and  I fear  very  much  that  the  competition  for  plants  will  bo 
limited,  as  the  highest  of  the  awards  for  the  twelves  will  barely  suffice 
to  recoup  the  cost  of  carriage  if  the  plants  have  to  be  brought  any 
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best  of  those  forming  our  collection  in  the  later  years  ; but  I did  not 
like  them  in  the  conservatory,  and  those  who  saw  them  appeai’ed  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself.  They  spoke  highly  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  grown,  but  not  one  expressed  an  opinion  other- 
wise than  adverse  to  their  employment  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  I was  better  pleased  with  their  appearance  in  groups 
outside,  especially  when  arranged  at  the  foot  of  some  broad  flights  of 
stone  steps  ; but  even  here  the  efEeet  produced  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  trouble  that  had  been  spent  upon  them.  Large  specimen 
zonals  of  diverse  colours  are  decidedly  move  effective,  especially  low 
standards,  and  they  can  be  grown  with  less  attention.  From  my 
experience  I should  not  recommend  dahlias  for  pot  culture ; but  as 


distance.  The  three  leading  plant  classes  should  have  contained 
prizes  of  not  less  than  £5,  £3  and  £2,  so  that  cultivators  might  have 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  specimens  with  the  assurance  that, 
provided  they  obtained  a first  place,  they  would  not  be  out  of  pocket 
for  cartage. 

Frequent  repottings  are  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  first- 
class  specimens,  and  if  strong  plants  are  available  the  best  course  will 
be  to  put  them  in  the  twelve-inch  pots  at  once.  But  if  they  are 
small  and  in  sixties  the  best  course  will  be  to  shift  them  into  six- inch 
pots,  and  from  these  transfer  to  the  larger  size  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  them  with  roots.  The  drainage  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  water  remaining  in  a stagnant  condition  in  the  soil,  and  with  such 
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moisfcurc-lovinf,'  sul)joeta  as  fclio  dahlias  very  few  crocks  will  sufiice. 
Tlio  pots  ill  wliicli  they  are  to  hloom  should  liave  a two-incli  layer  of 
crocks  covered  with  the  rou{,'her  portion  of  the  loam.  A decidedly  rich 
compost  is  essential,  and  one  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  rather  stron" 
than  otherwise,  and  fat  manure  from  an  old  hotbed,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  will  be  the  most  suitable.  Let  the  loam  be  broken  up  rather 
roughly,  and  in  potting  press  the  compost  firmly.  It  should  indeed  be 
made  as  firm  as  in  potting  strawberries,  and  to  prevent  its  bein<' 
worked  into  a pasty  state  it  must  be  used  rather  dry. 

I he  selection  of  a situation  for  the  plants  during  the  summer 
season  must  have  duo  attention,  and  care  bo  taken  to  provide  them 
with  sufficient  space  for  the  proper  development  of  the  lateral  growth. 
The  main  point  is  to  seleot  a position  in  which  the  plants  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  throughout  the  day,  for  if  they  are 
at  all  shaded  the  growth  will  be  long  jointed  and  the  flowers  less 
plentiful  than  could  be  desired.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  being 
plaeed  where  they  will  receive  a little  shelter  from  the  westerly  winds 
which  usually  prevail  early  in  the  autumn,  but  they  must  be  kept 
away  from  high  trees.  When  the  situation  is  decided  upon  mark  out 
the  space,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  plants  being 
placed  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  then  form  a six-inch  layer  of 
coal-ashes  on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  The  next  step  will  be  to  stand 
the  pots  on  the  prepared  bed  at  a distance  of  from  thirty  inches  to 
three  feet  apart,  the  latter  being  preferable,  and  then  fill  in  the  space 
between  them  with  ashes,  leaf-monld,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  other 
loose  material  of  a suitable  character.  Sufficient  will  be  required  to 
reach  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  when  trodden.  Where  a bed  exists  it  will 
of  course  suffice  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  it,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pots  rest  upon  some  hard  material  that  will  effectu- 
ally  prevent  worms  working  through  it  and  into  the  pot.  Dahlias 
m^  have  their  pots  plunged  in  a border  in  the  kitchen  garden  where 
sufficient  plunging  material  is  not  obtainable,  provided  the  precaution 
IS  taken  to  make  the  hole  deep  enough  for  two  bricks  to  be  placed 
edgewise  in  the  bottom  in  such  a way  that  the  pots  will  rest  upon 
them,  and  have  a little  space  underneath  to  allow  the  superflous  water 
to  readily  escape.  When  they  are  to  be  plunged  in  soil  pots  with 
holes  in  their  sides  ought  not  to  be  used,  because  of  the  facilities 
which  will  be  afforded  for  the  entry  of  worms. 

As  bushy  well-flowered  specimens  are  of  more  importance  than  a 
tew  blooms  of  extra  quality,  they  should  have  their  points  nipped  out 
as  soon  as  they  commence  to  grow  freely  after  the  repotting,  to 
encourage  the  production  of  side  shoots.  No  further  stopping  must 
be  done,  but  as  soon  as  the  lateral  growth  begins  to  extend  freely  a 
beginning  must  be  made  in  tying  it  out,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
several  shoots  sufficient  space,  and  preventing  their  being  snapped  off 
by  the  wind.  The  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  be 
liberal  rather  than  otherwise.  Until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
clear  wuter  will  suffice,  but  afterwards  liquid  manure  should  be  used. 
A liquid  made  by  steeping  cow  manure  in  soft  or  other  water  will 
answei  admirably.  At  first  it  should  be  given  once  a week,  and 
afterwards  be  increased  to  twice  a week ; finally  using  it  alternately 
with  clear  water.  To  keep  the  liquid  clear,  put  the  manure  in  a 
coarse  bag,  and  drop  it  into  the  water.  Horse  and  sheep’s  droppings 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  cow  dung,  and  the  drainings  from  the 
manure  heap  properly  diluted  will  answer  admirably.  When  it  is 
not  practicable  or  convenient  to  prepare  liquid  manure,  the  plants 
by  top  dressings,  applied  every  two  or  three  weeks,  of 
Olay  s h ertilizer,  or  some  other  artificial  of  proved  excellency.  A few 
of  the  earlier  buds  must  be  removed,  and  where  crowded  the  later 
ones  should  ba  carefully  thinned,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
practice  severe  thinning.  An  Old  Dahlia  Fancier 


STUDIES  OF  PROTOPLASM. 

Some  very  remarkable  researches  made  by  Professor  Reinke  in  the  Botanic 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  have  lately  been  published  in 
German  under  the  title  of  “ Studien  ilber  das  Protoplasma  ” (Williams  and 
Norgate,  London,  1882).  The  results  of  these  researches,  extending  over 
many  years,  show  that  protoplasm,  the  colourless  jelly-like  substance 
found  m the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  and  animals,  and  heretofore  regarded 
as  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  organic  matter,  is  not  merely  albumen, 
ns  hitherto  supposed,  a suhstance  as  complex,  and,  inferentially,  as  varied 
%n  itsconshtuhon  asthe  highest  organic  structures.  More  expression,  applied 
to  sufficient  quantities,  suffices  to  resolve  all  protoplasm  into  two  parts- 
solid,  but  soft  and  Idas  tic,  to  which  the  professor  gives  the  name 
of  structural  matter ; the  other  fluid,  which  he  calls  “enchylema.”  The 
researches  in  question  were  made  v/ith  JEthalium  septicum,  a species  of  mucor 
found  on  bark,  and  which  consists  simply  of  protoplasm.  Here  the  » struc- 
tural matter  was  found  to  consist  of  plastin,  a soft  plastic  mass ; cholcsterin, 
an  important  constituent  of  the  nervous  system  in  man;  and  lecithin, 
which  occurs  m urine.  The  “ enchylema,”  which  was  squeezed  out  of  the 
protoplasm  like  water  out  of  a sponge,”  consisted  of  75  per  cent,  of  water 
and  25  per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  albumen,  pepsin,  sugar,  phosphates,  &c., 
*c.,  &c.  Professor  Eeinke  believes  that  all  protoplasm  is  made  up  of  three 
classes  of  substances.  Of  these,  the  first  class  of  substances  is  essential 
and  constant.  J lioy  fire  always  present.  The  second  class  are  also  essen- 
tial,  but  vary  in  individual  cases.  For  instance,  sugar,  in  some  shane 
appears  to  be  an  esscnti.al  element  of  protoplasm,  but  in  one  case  it  may  bo 
lavulose,  or  yeast-sugar,  as  in  Uie  jilastnic  contents  of  yeast-coils  ,•  in 
another  it  may  I, o cane  sugar,  in  a third  dextrose,  and  so  on.  'I’lio  sub- 
stances of  the  third  class  Itmnko  reg.ards  as  accidental.  'I’hoy  arc  con- 
sequences of,  ami  are  elaborated  by,  the  mutual  and  progressive  reactions 
of  the  concurring  substances  of  the  two  previous  classes,  in  each  individual 
bo  said,  opens  before  us  a boundless  range  of 
possibilities,  involving,  in  a finite  sense,  the  great  problem  of  life  itself, 
and  not  Ibis  alone,  but  tno  endless  diversity  of  forms  of  life  inherent  in 
dilb'ri'iif  organic  tyjies. 


UNDER  PITCH  HILL. 

mountain,  of  less  elevation  than  Leith  Uill, 
'TLr!  ri”"  bravery  enough  to  make  a fine  feature  in  the  Surrey  land- 
scape. It  IS  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  miniature  mountain  range  that  extends 
karnham  in  the  west  to  Knockholt  in  the  east,  and  is  dotted  with 
Wtrdf  If  uf  ^Ibury  Box  Uill,  Deepdene,  Red  Hill,  and  Reigate.  To  reach 
Pitch  Hill  you  must  take  tram  for  Gomshall  and  then  walk  or  ride  over. 
You  are  then  quite  out  of  the  London  smoke,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
SES  1 some  grand  prospects  from  the  heights,  and  from  some 

places  grand  prospects  of  the  heights.  I noted  as  we  neared  Pitch  Hill 
i terminates  a slip  of  meadow,  the  entire 

race  ot  the  hill  was  spread  out  in  strong  scenic  fashion,  forming  a verv 
good  reminder  of  a bit  of  genuine  mountain,  and  demanding  more  than  a 
moment  s attention  for  its  richness  and  strength  of  detail.  Under  Pitch 
Mill  triends  have  pitched  a tent  and  made  a beginning  in  taming  the 
wi  derness,  which  it  is  intended  shall  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  indeed 
already  blossoming,  for  there  is  a garden  formed,  and  Nature  is  making  a 
generous  response  to  the  skill  and  industry  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
'^^'ke  it  fruitful,  restful,  and  ever-inviting. 
r.e  invited  me  and,  indeed,  conducted  me  to  the  foot 

T Sparkes,  of  the  South  Kensington, 

Lambeth,  and  Dulwich  Schools  of  Art,  and  his  good  wife,  who,  in  true 
sympathy  with  her  husband,  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  garden,  the 
dairy,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  all  that  belongs  especially  and  of 
Tusculum,  the  growth  of  which  to  both  must  be  a matter 
ot  the  highest  importance  as  regards  health  and  happiness,  and  the  esthetic 
delights  that  are  looked  for  by  artists  when  they  escape  for  an  hour  or  a 
day  from  the  busy  town. 

The  soil  of  this  district  is  sand  or  sandy  loam,  not  well  adapted  for 
timber,  fruit,  or  wheat  perhaps,  but  peculiarly  suitable  for  rhododendrons, 
alpmes,  ferns,  and  not  utterly  unsuitable  for  trees  and  strong-growing 
herbaceous  plants,  as  agreeable  experiences  have  proved.  The  garden  is 
nearly  all  up  hill  and  down  dale;”  but  the  lower  kitchen  garden  is  a 
proper  flat  for  the  purpose,  and  the  grass  walks  around  it  are  comfortable 
for  that  reason,  and  thus  without  climbing  or  sliding  you  may  ramble  and 
enjoy  the  flowers  at  your  feet,  and  the  glorious  prospects  that  open  on  every 
hand  around  you.  These  prospects  embrace  woods,  waters,  hills,  valleys, 
villages,  noble  houses,  parks,  and  far-off  ranges  of  indigo-tinted  foteststhat 
produce  no  indigo,  but  may  be  made  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  and  gorse,  and  that 
occasiraally  mingle  with  the  grey  horizon  so  softly  that  they  may  be  made 
ot  nothing.  How  many  counties  may  be  surveyed  from  this  spot  I know 
not,  and  as  I am  not  a surveyor  I will  net  question  the  statement  that 
Lvelyn  has  made  in  respect  of  Leith  Hill,  that  a baker’s  dozen  are  at  your 
call,  and  the  more  you  call  the  more  will  they  remain  where  they  are  to 
prove  their  immovable  reality.  I confess  I never  could  discover  any 
peculiar  dehght  in  a far-reaching  view,  and  I would  not  pay  an  extra  penny 
to  see  fltty-^o  counties  instead  of  thirteen.  But  then  I am  near-sighted,  and 
pedestrian,  I protest  now  and  for  ever  against  Campbell’s  doctrine 
that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

To  form  a garden  and  recreative  homestead  on  a poor  sand  much 
charged  with  ruqisture  is  a work  of  time,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  my  friends 
j requisite  patience  as  well  as  the  taste 

and  the  means.  The  thing  desired  is  growing,  and  in  any  such  case  we 
k think,  very  properly  praise  God  that  it  cannot  be  produced  at  once 
as  by  the  magician’s  ward.  The  bower  or  banquet  that  comes  into  exis- 
tence at  a word  or  a touch  is  but  a poor  thing  while  it  lasts,  and  it  will 
disappear  at  a touch  in  agreement  with  the  rule  that  the  power  capable  to 
create  is  also  capable  to  destroy.  If  you  watch  very  closely,  you  will  see 

that  in  a theatre  scene  where  a dinner  sprinkled  with  diamonds  and  gold- 

leaf  jumps  up  through  the  floor  at  the  sound  of  a gong,  there  is  wanting 
either  a flavour  in  the  viands  or  an  appetite  in  the  actors  ; for  they  never 
eat  a mouthful  and  only  pretend  to  be  feasting  to  hide  their  vexation  at  the 
mocking  unreality.  A rich  man  known  to  me  made  an  ass  of  himself  by 
putting  his  garden  into  competition  with  that  of  a poor  amateur  whoso 
heart  and  head  were  for  ever  and  ever  swimming  in  the  illimitable 
ocean  of  plant  life.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  humble  amateur, 
and  condescended  occasionally  to  look  at  his  garden.  Whatever  he  saw  that 
pleased  him  he  said  witliin  himself,  “ I can  do  it  better  because  my  purse 
is  longer ; as  for  him  ah,  ah,  I could  buy  him  up  a thousand  times.”  And 
the  rich  man  went  to  work  and  fooled  away  a lot  of  money,  and  never 
understood  or  enjoyed  a single  thing  his  costly  garden  produced ; while,  as 
respects  the  very  things  he  felt  bound  to  have  in  better  style  than  the 
bumble  amateur,  he  never  had  them  at  all : they  did  not  agree  with  his 
system  of  trusting  to  the  banker’s  book  and  his  own  personal  pomposity. 

But  this  is  a doleful  digression.  It  would  be  unpardonable  were  it  not 
for  what  happened  at  the  end  of  the  story.  When  the  rich  man  began  to 
be  convinced  that  money  only  helps  one  half-way  ,in  the  journey  of  life,  he 
asked  his  quiet  neighbour  to  tell  him  the  secret  of  his  success.  And  the 
amateur  was  puzzled  for  a moment,  but  he  said  in  a hesitating  way,  " Well, 
you  see  I love  these  things,  and  you  really  care  nothing  about  them; 
then,  you  see,  I know  something  about  them  and  you  do  not,  and  your  mind 
is  otherwise  perhaps  more  profitably  occupied.  Then  again,  you  see,  I work 
myself  and  I think  that  is  the  chief  secret  of  the  success  of  my  humble  en- 
deavours. In  fact,  the  real  enjoyment  of  gardening  rests  on  Love  and  Labour, 
and  there,  I think,  is  the  end  of  the  matter.” 

“ Love  and  Labour”  are  bestowed  upon  the  pretty  place  at  the  foot  of 
Pitch  Hill.  The  taste  runs  upon  hardy  plants,  but  there  is  a little  of 
everything  to  bo  seen,  and  the  specimen  groonliouse  plants  aro  in  a nice 
span-roofed  house,  supplemented  by  useful  pits  and  shelters.  When  1 
dropped  in,  by  the  aid  of  a five-mile  drive  from  Gomshall,  under  the  kind 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Sparkes,  the  tulips  wore  in  perfection,  and  there  wore 
plenty  of  them;  the  rhododendrons  ditto,  the  primulas  ditto;  the  tree 
psuonioB  nearly  ditto,  wanting  ton  days  or  so  to  bo  in  their  full  splendour. 

As  for  the  miscellaneous  liorbaceoiis  and  alpine  plants  to  bo  looked  for  in 
such  a place,  there  aro  plenty  of  thorn,  and  the  situation  is  eminently 
favourable  to  thoir  incroaso,  and  to  the  production  of  high  colour. 

'J'ho  ulUc  cum  dutcc  notion  is  in  healthy  force  hero. 

Exposition  No.  1.  A siiiallisli  tract  of  the  original  waste  remains  un- 
touched, bouiidod  by  the  road  one  way,  the  shrubbory  belts  of  the  gardi'U 
another,  and  the  ordinary  hedgerows  and  oopiiicos  olsowhorc'.  Mere  the 
cows  browse  and  grow  sleek,  and  as  wo  plod  through  the  little  relie  of  lhi> 
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priiuovftl  wildornosg  tho  inipn’HBiou  in  that  of  an  illimitable  space  iiiter- 
riipleil  ami  beautiful  by  ('i;'aulic  j'orse  1)Uh1ios,  at  one  time  lilte  black 
bumllea,  and  at  another  time  like  awfully  t^orj'ooua  nuK^'ots  of  tho  purest  f'old 
all  ready  burnished  for  purposes  of  exhibit  ion.  Tho  reservation  of  a few  acres 
of  rou^h  fjorse  is  a capital  notion  ; it  gives  one  a taste  of  wilderness  without 
danger;  it  oonservos  a bit  of  tho  local  botany,  and  as  tho  cows  nil)ble  tho 
young  growth  at  the  bottom  of  tho  old  stools  tho  gorso  is  paid  for,  tho 
reservation  is  paid  for  ; the  notion,  as  truly  aisthotical,  is  beautifully  balanced 
by  advantages  that  bear  such  homely  names  as  cream,  butter,  and  beef.  A 
bit  of  rosthctics  in  this  way  is  worth  more  than  a world  clothod  with  sun- 
llowers. 

Exposition  No.  2.  There  is  a littlo  “ homo  orchard”  or  fruit  garden. 
All  tho  fruits,  including  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  and  blackberry,  as 
well  as  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  are  trained  in  close  lines  to  rods  and  wires, 
like  soldiers  drawn  up  to  salute  on  parade.  It  is  an  excellent  notion, 
because  there  are  clean  walks  between  the  trees,  and  the  fruits  can  bo 
gathered  with  ease  and  celerity,  and  all  “varmints”  can  bo  dealt  with 
by  dusting,  syringing,  and  so  forth  with  much  convenience  and  little  waste 
of  material.  There  are  other  plantations  of  free  bushes,  and  standards, 
and  pyramids,  and  so  forth,  but  this  littlo  plot  of  neatly-trained  trees  is  to 
tho  household  invaluable. 

On  a lower  plot,  overlooking  a grand  tract  of  mixed  woodland  and 
pasture,  Mr.  Sparkes  has  laid  down  an  orchard  of  unpruned  trees  of  all 
tho  leading  kinds  of  hardy  fruits.  These  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  not  so 
well  as  to  surprise  one.  The  frequency  of  lichen  on  the  stems  indicates 
excess  of  moisture  below,  and  tho  position  appears — so  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  a casual  glance — to  be  such  that  the  surface  drainage  from  the 
adjoining  hills  finds  its  way  in  a kind  of  stream  or  slow  flowing  fllm  a few 
feet  below  tho  surface,  perhaps  over  a hard  subsoil,  or  what  is  known  as  a 
“ pan  ” where  ironstone  prevails.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  appears  to 
be  room  for  improvement,  and  the  writer  of  this  is  insufiiciently  acquainted 
with  the  site  to  do  more  than  venture  a superficial  guess.  More  shelter  above 
is  perhaps  needed  as  well  as  more  dryness  below,  but  time  probably  will 
make  the  shelter  sufficient,  because  of  the  plantations  that  are  rising  on  the 
boundaries. 

Tho  growth  of  a plaoe  wherein  and  whereon  the  hands  of  the  owner  are 
everywhere  visible  is  a thousandfold  more  interesting  than  the  progress  of 
“ works  ” where  the  architect  and  landscapist  are  supreme  in  power,  and 
the  owner  reserves  to  himself  the  sublime  privilege  of  only  providing  the 
money.  Our  friends  under  Pitch  Hill  are  enlarging  their  lives  while 
gratifying  their  tastes  and  fancies,  and  we  wish  them  much  and  more  joy 
of  the  endeavour.  Passbb-Bt, 


WITH  MR.  BEDFORD  TO  WANSTEAD  PARK. 

(From  the  City  Press.) 

If  the  Corporation  had  presented  the  people  of  London  with  Wanstead 
Park,  and  nothing  more,  they  would  have  made  them  a splendid  gift,  for 
the  combination  of  woodland  and  water  is  more  beautiful  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  forest;  but  the  park  of  Wanstead,  looked  at  only  as  so 
many  acres,  is  an  insignifleant  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  programme  of 
the  day,  which  happily  nothing  occurred  to  mar,  was  carried  out  most 
faithfully  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Half  an  hour’s  run  by  train  from 
Fenchurch  Street  brought  the  party  to  Snaresbrook,  the  picturesque  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  where  there  were  waiting  a four-horse  drag 
and  three  open  carriages.  A start  was  at  once  made  for  the  park,  but  on 
reaching  the  region  of  meadow  land,  at  a pile  of  long,  low,  whitewashed 
buildings,  the  carriages  had  to  be  abandoned,  and,  headed  by  Mr.  Bedford 
and  the  venerable  keeper,  whom  the  Corporation  have  wisely  and  kindly 
taken  over  with  the  jiroperty,  the  whole  party  struck  out  for  what  was  to 
them  entirely  new  land.  There  was  reached  presently  the  first  of  three 
magnificent  ponds,  which  lie  close  together  within  the  park.  “ The  perch 
pond,”  said  the  keeper,  “is  stocked  with  fish  in  such  abundance  that  any 
one  approaching  it  at  night  time  and  hearing  the  fish  leap  would  think  the 
water  was  full  of  persons  bathing.”  It  is  a wild  picturesque  spot,  on 
which  as  yet  no  “ improver  ” has  laid  his  hand.  Five  or  seven  minutes’ 
walk  from  this  is  built  a quaint  and  most  interesting  grotto,  whose  age  no 
man  in  those  parts  knows,  the  walls  of  which  are  studded  with  a thousand 
curious  and  beautiful  shells  and  stones.  Through  the  windows  of  the 
grotto  a view  is  obtained  of  the  commencement  of  a large  and  winding 
lake,  the  waters  of  which,  for  want  of  a few  ducks  or  sw  ans,  are  all  over- 
grown with  duck-weed.  A path  stretches  from  the  grotto  right  round 
the  lake,  a path  of  extraordinary  beauty,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
placid  waters  (whose  half-weird  aspect  suggests  a scene  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  Edgar  Poe’s  imaginative  stories),  and  on  the  other  by  a dense 
mass  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  undergrowth.  Blue-bells  and  the  forget-me-not 
carpet  the  ground ; and  here  and  there  is  a bright  patch  of  rhododendron, 
seeming  to  grow  most  luxuriantly — just  where  it  is  least  cared  for.  The 
note  of  the  cuckoo  sounds  from  a miniature  island  in  the  lake.  Babbits 
feed  in  numbers  out  in  the  open  path,  and  start  from  the  underwood  not 
five  yards  in  advance  of  the  foremost  walkers.  A bend  in  the  path,  which 
always  follows  the  lake,  discloses  the  river  Boding,  here  not  much  more 
than  a thread  of  shallow  water,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  park.  A 
few  yards  more,  and  the  heronry  is  reached,  where  more  than  150  of  the 
queer  shy  creatures  which  the  cockney  sportsman  described  as  “ beggars 
with  long  legs,  long  necks,  and  long  beaks,”  have  their  dwelling-place 
amongst  the  thickly-growing  trees.  It  was  worth  while  at  this  point  to 
pause  and  think  that  within  six  miles  of  Whitechapel  there  was  situate 
the  very  largest  heronry  in  England.  From  the  stillness  of  the  place, 
the  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  teaming  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  long-legged  birds,  with  the  vocal  music  that  resounded  from  every 
tree,  bush,  and  fence,  one  might  have  accepted  readily  enough  a statement 
that  he  was  fifty  leagues  from  London.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme embraced  a drive  over  six  miles  of  forest  road  to  Chingford ; and 
part  three  included  a dinner  at  the  luxurious  Forest  Hotel. 


“ SPRING’S  DELIGHTS  ” can  only  be  actnallyrealized  by  those  who  live  in  healthy  houses, 
and  who  combine  known  sanitary  measures  for  the  prevention  of  such  infectious  diseases 
as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  The  remedy  actually  becomes  a luxury  when  the 
washing  of  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery  is  conducted  with  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP. 
Refuse  all  imitations,  which  are  but  dangerous  counterfeits. — [Advt.] 


IIAIiDY  FLOWERS  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

Mb.  Ware’s  nurseries  in  tho  Halo,  'I'otlenluim,  are  now  very  g.ay  with 
pyrothruins,  silenes,  single  roses,  pansies,  irises,  and  tho  later-ilowciing 
Alpine  plants,  amongst  which  Lithospcrmuiii  proslmtum  and  Veronica 
saxalilis  aro  conspicuous  for  tho  surprising  beauty  of  their  deep  blue 
flowers,  overspreading  cushion-liko  masses  of  deep  green  leafage.  'I'ho 
lily  plantations  have  never  looked  better  than  now,  the  leafage  being 
healthy,  tho  stems  stout,  and  tho  flowers  of  the  earlier  kinds  already  well 
out.  In  a brief  space  from  tho  present  time  there  will  bo  a great  feast  of 
lilies  for  such  as  can  be  happy  therein. 

Onosma  taurica,  although  in  no  sonso  a new  plant,  appears  to  bo  only 
now  acquiring  its  proper  position  as  a good  subject  for  tho  hardy  garden, 
as  also  for  pot  culture.  It  may  bo  likened  to  a symphitum,  and  is  related 
thereto,  being  a true  borage-wort,  but  very  distinct,  by  reason  of  its  yellow 
flowers.  A rockery  is  a better  place  for  it  than  a border,  both  for  tho 
display  of  its  characters  and  the  saving  of  its  life,  winter  damp  being  a 
danger  to  it. 

Cistus  floreniinus  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  tho  rock  roses,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a pimpernel-leaved  rose  pressed  down  into  a pancake,  with  its 
flowers  unhurt,  and  if  possible  beautified  by  the  process.  It  is  very 
striking  in  its  profuse  display  of  flowers,  gauzy  white,  with  golden  centres, 
and  in  a dry  sunny  place  it  spreads  freely,  and  is  a perfect  model  of  neat 
growth. 

Ramonda  pyrenaica  is  an  interesting  solanaceous  plant,  which  in  general 
style  may  be  likened  to  a primula  with  a good  head  of  bloom  of  a soft  purple 
colour,  very  suggestive  of  potato  blossom.  It  is  a real  beauty,  and 
essentially  alpine  in  character,  therefore  requiring  a sunny  position  and  a 
deep  gritty  soil.  It  is  a real  beauty,  and  will  be  wanted  everywhere. 

Myosotis  rupicola,  also  known  as  M.  alpestris,  is  the  finest  of  the  forget- 
me-nots  for  the  rockery.  As  one  plant  may  have  many  names,  so  under  one 
name  we  may  have  many  plants.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  say  that  on  Mr. 
Ware’s  rockery  may  be  seen  the  true  M.  rupicola,  forming  a dense  sheet  of 
dark  green  leafage  overspread  with  a delicious  dotting  of  brilliant  blue 
flowers,  a very  alpine  all  through,  which  the  better  known  and  less 
beautiful  M.  alpestris  of  gardens  is  not. 

Rosa  rugosa  is  regarded  as  a new  plant,  and  in  respect  of  its  growing 
popularity,  it  is  perhaps  advantageous  to  speak  of  it  as  new,  as  we  thereby 
obtain  more  attention  for  it  than  if  we  were  to  say  plainly,  it  was  described 
by  Thunberg  (Jap.,  p.  213),  and  by  Lindley  (Ros.  mon.,  1830,  p.  3).  It  is 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  plants  known  for  the  open  English  garden  ; 
ay,  if  it  never  flowered  it  would  be  worth  having  for  its  leafage.  Mr. 
Ware  has  three  forms  of  it,  the  flowers  of  which  are  respectively  red,  pink, 
and  white.  The  first  flowers  appeared  early  in  the  month  of  May. 

Convolvulus  cneorum  is  a very  old  but  comparatively  unknown  ijlant.  It 
is  usually  classed  as  tender,  but  in  the  Tottenham  Hale  it  appears  to  be 
hardy,  perched  on  a dry  sheltered  knoll  in  the  rockery.  Its  habit  is  that  of 
an  evergreen  shrub  with  silvery  leaves  and  pink  or  white  flowers,  quite 
distinct  and  very  pretty. 

Dianthus  alpinus  is  well  known,  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  a wise  man 
secures  when  planting  a sunny  rockery.  To  be  without  it  in  a garden  of 
hardy  plants  is  like  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with  no  bread  on  the  table. 

Zephyranthes  atamasco,  or  Atamasco  lily,  is  a charming  amaryllid  of  the 
class,  as  regards  hardiness,  of  plants  that  need  a little  help  through  the 
winter.  Mr.  Ware  appears  not  to  be  at  all  surprised  that  it  “lives  out”  on 
his  rockery,  but  the  breezy  dryness  of  the  site  no  doubt  accounts  for  it. 
The  damp  warm  hollows  are  the  graves  of  plants  that  are  “ almost  ” hardy, 
for  in  such  places  they  do  not  go  to  rest  properly,  and  they  begin  to  grow 
again  too  early,  and  frost  with  damp  is  more  destructive  than  a dry  frost. 

Lychnis  viscaria  fl.  pi.  is  so  exceedingly  showy,  with  its  double  globular 
blooms  of  a rich  mauvy  crimson  colour,  that  it  might  be  planted  in  quantity 
in  many  places  where  we  see  but  a few  dots  of  it.  A few  of  these  very 
telling  subjects  should  be  liberally  spread  about  a garden  to  warm  the 
general  scene  and  encourage  the  observation  of  minute  details. 

Gorteria  acaulis  is  a showy  neat  composite  allied  to  gazania.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  distinct  enough. 

Cistus  salvifolius  may  be  roughly  described  as  a cushion  made  of  little 
sage  leaves  very  freely  sprinkled  over  with  strawberry  blossoms.  It  is  a 
first-rate  dry  rockery  plant,  and  here  it  spreads  and  flowers  delightfully. 

Habranthus  pratensis  “ lives  out  ” here  with  many  more  things  that  are 
properly  regarded  as  a little  tender.  The  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  of  the  true  amaryllis  pattern. 

Silene  maritima  plena  is  not  often  seen,  although  the  single  form  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  garden  flowers.  It  is  exceedingly  showy  in  a large  clump. 

(Enothera  Nuttali  is  an  old  plant  half  forgotten  by  the  world,  but 
remembered  here,  and  now  in  delightful  freshness  of  bloom  on  the  rookery. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  of  course ; the  plant  is  neat  and  nice  in  every  way. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  is  now  in  perfection,  and  the  bed  devoted  to  it 
is  at  the  present  time  the  sweetest  thing  in  all  this  varied  garden.  The 
plants  are  healthy,  and  the  flowers  bright,  pure,  and  large,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  and  it  may  be  seen  by  the  most  casual  observer  that  to 
cultivate  in  perfection  this  loveliest  of  all  our  hardy  plants  is  as  easy  as  to 
grow  chickweed  on  a bank. 

Other  hardy  cypripediums  may  be  found  in  the  place  by  those  who  will 
look  for  them,  such  as  C.  calceolus,  C.  parviflora,  C.  acaulc,  C.  pubescens, 
&c.,  &c. 


Epping  Forest. — The  Aihenoeum  says,  pei’haps  one  of  the  earliest 
documents  in  existence  relating  to  Epping  Forest  is  a roll  in  the 
Cottonian  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  contains  a 
list  of  foresters,  verderers,  woodmen,  regardors,  and  free  and  custo- 
mary tenants  of  the  various  forests  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Among 
them  occurs  Moricius  de  Eppinge,  woodman  of  the  Abbot  of 
Waltham’s  wood  in  Eppinge.  This  roll  is  attached  to  the  Compotus 
Roll  of  the  collectors  of  the  king’s  wool  in  Essex,  to  which  Epping 
contributed  “ ij.  sacc’.  ix.  petr’.  ij.  lib’,  j.  quar’.”  Several  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  subjects  are  fastened  to  the  roll.  There  is  also 
among  the  Royal  Rolls  in  the  Museum  one  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  containing  draft  rules  for  the  taking  and  distribution  of  deer 
in  the  forest. 
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♦ 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Last  aiiUmm  wo  loft  a considerable  number  of  old  begonia  tubers  in  the 
oj)cn  ground,  with  a view  to  further  tost  their  hardiness  ; but  owing  to  the 
mild  winter  the  trial,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  of  much  value.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  trial  was  not  necessary,  because  the  experience  of  previous 
years  has  shown  that  they  are  not  capable  of  enduring  frost.  At  the  same 
lime  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  those  which 
were  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  that  they  may  be  wintered  in 
the  beds  and  borders  if  the  frost  can  be  kept  from  them.  It  proves  also 
that  when  left  undisturbed  in  the  soil  damp  does  not  hurt  them.  I have 
also  another  experiment  to  record  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Finding  that 
I had  a good  stock  of  tubers,  I determined  to  plant  out  several  dozen  in 
March,  and  take  the  risk.  An  exposed  flower  bed  was  selected,  as  I thought 
1 should  then  be  able  to  judge  if  they  might  safely  be  planted  in  the  open 
gimind  instead  of  in  a cold  frame,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  practice. 
It  happened  at  the  time  the  planting  was  going  on  that  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  occurred — the  only  snow  that  fell  here  during  the  winter — and  the 
man  actually  covered  them  with  a mixture  of  soil  and  snow;  but  they  were 
m no  way  injured  by  the  admixture  of  snow,  for  the  young  growth  is  push- 
ing through  the  soil  regularly.  The  experiment  is  valuable,  so  far  that  it 
shows,  by  the  difference  of  the  growth  of  those  planted  in  frames  and  those 
in  the  open  bed,  that  the  protected  roots  will  certainly  flower  three  weeks 
before  the  others.  Clarke. 

PYRETHRUMS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Greenaway,  reports  that  pyrethrums 
shown  at  Bath  by  Messrs.  Kelway  were  flowered  under  glass.  I therefore 
send  a note  on  the  subject  to  warn  amateurs  not  to  put  pyrethrums  under 
glass  unless  they  have  some  special  reason  for  so  doing.  Messrs.  Kelway 
are  men  of  business  and  masters  of  horticulture,  and  if  it  suits  them  to 
obtain  an  early  bloom  of  these  useful  plants  by  employing  glass  there  are 
none  to  prevent  them,  and  none  to  complain.  But  I can  say  from  expe- 
rience that  it  requires  great  skill  to  flower  these  free-growing  subjects 
imder  glass.  If  they  are  in  the  least  degree  confined  to  force  the  bloom 
they  become  drawn  and  pale  in  colour,  and  may  even  become  infested  with 
Therefore,  when  flowered  under  glass  they  must  have  abundance 
of  light  and  air,^  and  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  even  liquid 
manure,  to  sustain  their  vigour.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  not  pay  to 
treat  them  in  this  manner,  for  at  the  very  best  the  forced  flowers  are 
wanting  in  colour  as  compared  with  those  produced  naturally  out  of  doors. 
The  right  way  to  manage  pyrethrums  is  to  plant  them  in  a good  soil  in  an 
open  situation,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature.  They  do  not  even  need  the 
support  of  stakes  except  in  windy  places.  They  are  glorious  flowers  to 
link  the  spring  with  the  summer,  and  being  thoroughly  hardy  never  need 
protection  of  any  sort.  1^ 

USEFUL  WHITE  FLOWERS. 

The  specimen  ©f  Glonera  jasminoides,  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  the  May  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  served  to  show  what  a useful  plant  it  is  to  those  who  have  to  meet 
a large  demand  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  evidently  of  free  growth,  and  for 
several  months  ‘during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  it  produces 
its  jasmine-like  flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  flowers  are  unsurpassed 
in  purity,  and  from  their  elegance  can  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
the  choicest  bouquets.  Still  more  useful  in  some  respects  is  Tabernse- 
montana  camassa,  which  may  be  likened  to  a medium-sized  Gardenia. 
This  also  has  a good  habit,  and  blooms  so  freely  that  a medium-sized  bush 
will  in  the  course  of  the  season  produce  a splendid  crop  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  star  shaped,  quite 
double,  and  very  pure.  They  are  produced  in  medium-sized  trusses,  one 
or  two  flowers  being  expanded  in  the  same  truss  at  one  lime  ; the  trusses 
also  are  produced  in  succession,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  plants  during  a period  extending  over  two  or 
three  months.  The  flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  but  the  perfume  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gardenias,  overpowering,  and  this,  combined 
with  their  extreme  purity,  render  them  especially  suitable  for  bridal 
bouquets.  When  at  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  the  other  day 
I saw  several  lai’ge  bushes  which  were  literally  covered  with  flowers.  Mr. 

B.  fe.  Williams,  if  I mistake  not,  was  the  first  to  introduce  these  two 
useful  subjects  to  English  gardeners.  They  both  bloom  freely  in  a small 
state,  but  the  most  profitable  plants  are  those  which  have  become  large 
enough  to  occupy  pots  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

ALEXANDRA  PEACH. 

This  comparatively  new  peach  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  for  culture  under  glass,  for  the  fruits  are  large,  handsome, 
well  coloured,  and  richly  flavoured;  and  it  is  the  earliest  of  all 
in  attaining  maturity,  being  from  a week  to  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
small  and  indifferently-flavoured  Early  Beatrice.  The  character  wo 
received  with  this  variety  from  America  is  fully  borne  out,  for  it  has  a 
good  constitution,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  myself  and  those  of 
my  friends  who  have  grown  it  there  is  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  a good 
crop.  With  this  variety  there  is  no  more  trouljlc  in  supplying  the  table 
with  peaches  during  May  than  with  the  ordinary  kinds  in  .Tune.  It  is,  of 
course,  valuable  for  outdoor  culture  whore  peaches  can  bo  successfully 
grown,  as  three  or  four  trees  would  increase  the  length  of  the  season  by 
three  or  four  weeks.  W.  B. 


ANTIIURIUM  ANDREANUM. 

As  a small  plant  this  nnthurium  is  flowering  satisfactorily  in  the  stove 
house  of  .lohn  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont,  'I'aunton.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  gardener, 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  its  cultivation,  if  there  is  any  dilli- 
ciilty  about  it,  for  the  plant  is  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  as  indeed  a, re  all 
the  choice  stove  and  orchid  plants  under  bis  car«.  But  as  to  the  value  of 
this  new  anthuriiiin,  I fail  to  see  that  it  is  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
Scherzorianum.  'I'lie  scai  let  colour  of  the  sp.atho  is  not  so  very  particularly 
briglit,  and  instead  of  the  spadix  being  ivory-whilo  I shouM  say  it  was 
decidedly  cream  colour.  j,  c.  C. 


EXHIBITING  ANTIIURIUM  SCIIERZERIANUM. 

The  “making  up  ” of  specimens  is  not  confined  wholly  to  orchids,  for  a 
c ose  inspection  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
staged  at  the  London  exhibitions  this  season  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  formed  by  crowding  a considerable  number  of  medium-sized  plants 
into  a pot  of  large  size.  This  is  to  my  mind  anything  but  legitimate,  and 
should  as  Mr  as  possible  be  discouraged.  Unless  a prohibitive  note  is 
attached  to  the  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  it  might  not  be  s.afe 
to  disqualify,  but  the  judges  may  impose  a good  check  by  heavily  dis- 
counting, as  they  would  be  fully  justified  in  doing,  collections  of  which 
made-up  specimens  formed  a part.  In  referring  to  this  splendid 
anthurium,  I would  suggest  that  the  managers  of  flower  shows  would  act 
wisely  in  insisting  that  the  plants  should  be  unpacked  before  they  are 
staged.  Several  of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  metropolitan  shows  have 
this  season  thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  spathes,  during  their 
transit  to  and  from  the  place  of  exhibition,  to  bind  the  upper  end  of  the 
sheks  with  white  cotton  wool.  This  wool  they  allowed  to  remain,  and  a most 
obiectionable  appearance  it  had.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  exhibitors 
i was  assured  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  injury  to  tbe  flowers  when 
tiaveUmg*  without  the  aid  of  the  wool;  but  a more  fallacious  idea  could 
not  be  entertained,  as  witness  the  hundreds  of  specimens  that  have 
been  exhibited  without  the  spathes  being  protected  with  any  soft 
substance.  _ If  white  wool  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  removed 
before  the  judges  commence  work,  and  if  the  removal  occupies  more  time 
than  can  be  spared  the  black  cotton  wool,  which  is  practically  invisible 
when  the  sticks  are  painted  green,  should  be  employed;  not  only  is  it  less 
objectionable  in  appearance,  but  it  is  much  cheaper.  I observe  by  your 
report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  that  you  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  prize  collections  contained  two  specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
and  I am  glad  that  you  directed  attention  to  it.  I,  in  common  with  many 
other  visitors,  thought  the  judges  had  not  noticed  that  there  were  two 
anthuriums  until  I heard  one  of  the  judges  justifying  himself  and  his 
colleagues  by  pointing  out  the  distinctness  of  the  spathes  borne  by  the  two 
plants.  That  there  was  a wide  difference  in  them  I am  prepared  to  admit, 
for  the  spathes  of  one  were  much  past  their  best,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
were  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  could  be  desired.  Had  they  been  really 
distinct,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed ; for  the  exhibition  of  two  forms 
of  a plant  like  this,  which  varies  so  much  in  the  size  and  colouring*  of  the 
spathes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  specimens  and  the  skill  wRh  which 
they  are  grown,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  In  some  instances  it  would  give 
an  undue  advantage  to  a sharp  exhibitor,  and  in  others  it  would  result  in 
the  disqualification  of  an  exhibitor  anxious  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
schedule,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  regulation  as  to  distinctness 
IS  interpreted  by  the  judges.  Looker-on. 


LARGE  FIG  TREE. 

In  the  gardens  of  Crowcombe  Court,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Carew,  there 
is  the  largest  fig  tree  I have  seen.  It  has  attained  the  great  height  of  forty 
feet  and  a width  of  about  sixty  feet.  It  is  planted  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  stables,  which  divide  the  garden  from  the  entrance  yard.  There  is 
still  left  several  feet  of  wall  uncovered,  both  in  height  and  width,  which  no 
doubt  it  will  cover  in  due  time.  The  tree  is  in  the  most  vigorous  health 
and  full  of  fruit,  so  full  in  fact  that  I hardly  like  to  make  a guess  at  the 
quantity,  but  I am  well  within  the  mark  when  I say  there  will  be  several 
bushels  when  full  grown.  Mr.  Clements,  the  gardener,  tells  me  he  never 
prunes  the  tree  beyond  thinning  out  some  of  the  growth  annually  wherei 
is  overcrowded.  I might  also  have  included  in  this  note  a reference  to  the 
large  orange  trees  in  this  garden,  which  Mr.  Clements  manages  so  well, 
but  I prefer  to  wait  until  1 can  find  an  opportunity  of  learning  theijr  history. 
If  I am  not  mistaken,  they  lay  claim  to  be  some  of  the  oldest  in  this  county. 
However  that  may  be,  they  are  a grand  sight,  and  worthy  of  a more  extended 
notice  than  the  present  opportunity  admits.  J.  C.  C. 


JASMINUM  GRACILLIMUM. 

This  jasmine  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity  amongst  those  who  require 
white  flowers  for  the  winter.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  plant,  I may  remark  that  it  produces  its  flowers  in  trusses 
at  the  points  of  its  shoots,  and  that  they  are  of  the  purest  white  and  ex- 
quisitely fragrant.  With  me  plants  in  six-inch  pots  bloom  fairly  well.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  it  requires  a stove  temperature.  The  tops  of 
the  shoots,  if  put  in  as  cuttings  in  the  spring,  strike  in  a few  weeks  with 
the  aid  of  a hotbed  or  a propagating  pit.  After  thecuttings  are  struck  and 
potted  off,  place  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  where  they  can  enjoy  a circu- 
lation of  air  and  be  syringed  night  and  morning.  I grow  my  plants  in  peat 
and  turfy  loam  with  a good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  and  I find  the  mix- 
ture to  suit  them  admirably.  It  is  not  strong  rooting,  so  that  over- 
potting must  be  avoided.  As  it  is  comparatively  new,  I have  not  subjected 
it  to  any  course  of  drying  off  or  resting.  Probably  a slight  reduction  of 
temperature  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  might  bo  beneficial, 
but  any  further  departure  from  the  treatment  in  any  other  respect  I think 
is  not  desirable.  J.  M. 

PANSY  CLIVEDEN  YELLOW. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  have  to  relate,  after  testing  all  the  yellow- 
flowering pansies  and  violas  with  a view  to  find  the  best  early  variety,  that 
the  old  Cliveden  Yellow  pansy  is  unquestionably  the  best  for  spring 
bedding.  There  are  several  others  with  much  larger  flowers  and  of  stronger 
growth,  but  for  securing  a mass  of  bright  colour  Cliveden  Yellow  is  in  my 
opinion,  unequalled.  The  habit  is  so  oompact,  and  the  flowers  arc  produced 
so  freely  and  continuously  for  so  many  mouths  that  for  the  future  I intend 
to  use  it  .almost,  if  not  (piite  exclusively.  Most  of  your  readers  will  probably 
know  th.at  Cliveden  Yellow  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  which  have  been 
used  for  decorating  the  flower  garden  in  spring.  For  several  years  I have 
used  Moore’s  Gold  Prince  (not  Golden  Prince,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called),  and  whore  largo  well-formed  flowers  are  of  more  conse(juonco  than 
a mass  of  bright  colour  it  is  a very  serviceable  variety.  There  are  several 
other  violas  and  p.ansios  with  yellow  flowers  which  have  their  own  particular 
merits,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  J have  made  a miatako  in 
discarding  for  so  long  my  old  friend.  It  is,  however,  only  another  iuslance 
how  in  searching  after  now  things  wo  shut  our  eyes  to  tlm  merits  of  those 
with  which  wo  are  familiar.  .1.  C.  Ci.akke, 
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MESSES.  GEO.  COOLING  AND  SON’S  NUESEKIES,  HA'l’N. 

Our  recent  visit  to  Hath  Spring  Show  alTorded  ub  an  opportunity  of  making 
a call  at  these  far-famed  rose  grounds.  The  homo  nursery  is  situate  at 
Halheaston,  on  the  London  road,  one  and  a half  miles  out  of  Hath,  in 
a largo  district  chiefly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  market  garden  produce. 
The  land  faces  duo  south,  and  slopes  toward  the  river  Avon  in  gentle 
descent.  Strawberries  and  early  po  tatoes  are  produced  in  largo  quantities, 
and  these  aro  sent  off  to  London  and  the  larger  Midland  markets. 

Tho  land  held  by  the  Messrs.  Cooling  comprises  three  distinct  nurseries, 
the  homo  nursery  forming  hoad-quarters  for  packing,  receiving  orders,  &c. 
On  entering  tho  grounds  tho  very  first  objects  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  on  a hot  day  aro  the  admirably-arranged  water  hanks,  which  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  soft  water  at  all  times.  The  tanks,  which  aro 
of  largo  size,  aro  formed  of  slabs  of  freestone  cemented  together, 
and  are  so  placed  that  the  watering  of  the  various  plots  is  accomplished 
with  a very  limited  amount  of  labour.  The  water  flows  from  a spring 
which  runs  alongside  of  the  high  road  skirting  the  nursery,  and  is  diverted 
near  the  gateway  entrance,  conveyed  in  earthen  pipes  to  the  upper  terrace. 
From  the  tank  on  the  upper  terrace  it  passes  through  overflow  pipes  to  tanks 
on  a lower  level,  and  thence  into  a rivulet,  which  divides  the  nursery  from  the 
grass  fields  verging  on  the  sluggish  Avon.  Another  feature  is  the  entire 
absence  of  brickwork,  all  the  glass  sides  and  roofs  of  the  various  structures 
resting  on  walls  of  freestone.  That  there  are  brick  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood cannot  bo  doubted,  yet  in  our  wanderings  we  only  saw  one  brick 
cottage,  and  that  was  in  College  Eoad,  Lansdown  Hill.  On  inquiry  we 
learnt  that  the  difference  in  price  of  stone  and  brick  was  very  trifling ; 
although  for  greenhouses  we  opine  that  bricks  are  the  most  suitable.  The 
proximity  of  the  home  nursery  to  the  river  rendered  it  the  more  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1880-81,  and  the  slaughter  among  the 
standard  rose  trees  was,  even  here,  terrific.  At  the  present  time,  with  the 
view  of  repairing  past  damages,  large  breadths  are  filled  with  standard  and 
dwarf  roses  for  next  autumn’s  sale,  all  healthy  and  vigorous.  Forty  thou- 
sand standard  briers,  and  one  hundred  thousand  manetti  stocks  and  seedling 
briers  have  been  prepared  for  this  season’s  working,  to  meet  an  expected 
large  demand  later  on.  Large  batches  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted 
with  care  on  land  previously  devoted  to  roses,  and  the  high  cultivation 
necessary  for  the  latter  has  rendered  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  well-matured  wood  and  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  Ever- 
greens, conifer®,  and  shrubs  appear  to  do  well,  and  we  noticed  a number 
of  fine  standard  ornamental-leaved  and  flowering  trees  in  variety.  Her- 
baceous plants  abound;  large  collections  of  named  pyrethrums,  phloxes, 
pentstemons,  carnations,  pinks,  picotees,  and  border  plants  meet  the  eye  on 
all  sides.  Particularly  good  were  the  named  and  seedling  pansies  ; among 
others  were  masses  of  the  following  bedding  kinds : Blue  King,  deep 
purple ; Mrs.  Felton,  white,  deep  violet  blotch ; King  Koffee,  deep  gold, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  large  circular  flower,  golden  yellow.  Among  soft- 
wooded  subjects,  were  choice  collections  of  single  and  double  dahlias,  holly- 
hocks, chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  and  other  bedding  plants.  Two  acres 
are  devoted  to  this  department. 

Under  the  glass  we  found  an  immense  stock  of  roses  in  pots  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  and  as  the  system  pursued  here  in  raising  rose  trees  was  novel  to 
us,  we  venture  to  give  the  modus  ojperandi.  In  the  case  of  the  seedling 
brier  and  manetti  many  thousands  of  stocks  are  potted  into  thumbs,  and 
then  plunged  to  the  rim  close  together  in  ashes.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  during  the  winter  months,  they  are  taken  indoors  and  grafted 
close  to  the  soil  and  plunged  in  a hotbed.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
union  is  complete  they  are  potted  into  a larger  size,  and  in  a few  weeks 
they  form  strong  examples.  The  hardening  process  completed,  they  are 
ready  for  sending  out,  and  from  the  size  of  the  pots  must  prove  very  light 
carriage,  as  so  many  can  be  packed  into  a small  space.  All  the  best  kinds 
of  the  tea-scented  roses  are  worked  in  this  ready  way,  both  on  the  manetti 
and  seedling  brier ; and  among  others  we  noticed  large  quantities  of  the 
best  new  roses,  such  teas  as  American  Banner,  a nice  pointed  bud,  distinctly 
striped  crimson  and  white  ; Antoine  Devert,  white  shading  to  sulphur,  outer 
petal  salmon ; Madame  Amadieu,  bright  pink,  changing  to  white,  fine  glossy 
foliage  ; Madame  Guinoisseau,  canary-yeUow,  good  for  buttonhole  ; Pink 
Safrano,  a red  form  of  the  old  variety  of  that  name ; Eeine  Marie  Pia,  very 
deep  pink,  and  Eeine  Marie  Henriette,  deep  rose,  sometimes  known  as  red 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  In  addition  it  maybe  mentioned  that  here  Helene  Paul, 
H.P.,  Violette  Bouyer,  H.P.,  and  Etoile  de  Lyons,  T.,  were  considered  valu- 
able introductions  of  the  current  year.  The  old  Devoniensis  is  grown  very 
largely,  the  demand  being  great.  A very  fine  white  moss  rose,  under  the 
name  of  Blanche  Moreau,  appears  to  be  receiving  due  attention,  as  also  are 
Bennett’s  hybrid  teas.  In  this  same  structure  were  a number  of  choice 
clematis  : those  possessing  high  qualities  were  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  satiny 
white,  creamy  bar,  with  pale  brown  anthers  ; Blue  Gem,  c®rulean  blue 
changing  to  mauve,  very  rich ; Fairy  Queen,  a splendid  combination  of 
pink  and  flesh  colour  shading  purple ; Lilacina  floribunda,  greyish  lilac, 
richly  veined,  a good  bedder ; Madame  E.  Sorbet,  sky-blue,  a showy  Conti- 
nental variety.  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Otto  Froebel,  and  all  the  best  kinds 
are  largely  grown,  as  are  also  the  several  varieties  of  Ampelopsis,  including 
the  evergreen  variety,  A.  sempervirens,  and  Vitis  heterophyUa  variegata 
(Japanese  vine).  Pot  vines  occupy  a large  space,  several  structures  being 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruiting  and  planting  canes. 

One  house  is  devoted  to  tea-scented  roses,  in  which  is  a remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  Marechal  Niel  rose  with  a stem  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm, 
and  as  smooth  and  healthy  as  could  well  be.  It  has  been  planted  some  six 
or  seven  years,  and  thousands  of  fine  blooms  are  cut  from  it  early  each 
spring  for  the  London  market. 

At  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  further  up  the  high  road,  at 
Batheaston,  another  nursery  contains  large  quarters  of  evergreen  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  ; while  pot  vines  fill  the  glass  at  disposal  here.  At  the 
back  of  the  home  nursery,  some  ten  minutes’  walk  on  rising  ground,  is  the 
Swanwick  Nursery,  nicely  situate  and  free  from  exposure  to  spring  frosts. 
Here  roses  occupy  a large  area,  giving  employment  to  a number  of  hands 
in  the  busy  season. 


Bulbs  and  soods  aro  a very  important  branch,  the  seed  shop  in  Broad 
Street,  Hath,  ranking  equal  with  uiont  provincial  cstahliuliments.  'I'he  firm 
have  been  succuHsfiil  in  introducing  sevorul  valuable  vegetables,  amongst 
them beingCooling’s  Matchless  Broccoli,  which  has  provedonoof  the  best  main 
crop  varieties  in  cultivation;  Omega  Beet,  a fine,  handsome,  doej)  coloured, 
highly-llrtvoured  root,  now  exceedingly  popular,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dwarf 
French  Bcian,  which  for  cropping  has  few  peers,  a wonderful  demand  for  seed 
having  been  experienced  these  two  years  past.  Next,  wo  have  to  notice 
that  a very  largo  trade  is  done  in  the  production  of  cucumber  seed,  tho  only 
varieties  grown  being  Telegraph  and  Tender  and  'fruc.  A new  improved 
form  of  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  will  very  soon  bo  introduced  by  this  firiM,  who, 
evidently  enjoy  a very  largo  share  of  public  patronage  in  every  department 
of  their  extensive  business  : one  interesting  feature  not  mentioned  is  their 
neatly  got  up  price  lists. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  many  rosarians  will  assemble  at  Bath,  and  wo 
feel  sure  they  will  meet  with  every  courtesy  on  putting  in  an  appearance  at 
Batheaston  Nurseries. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 
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JUNE. 

Wednesday,  June  21. — Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society. — First  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  21,  to  Friday,  Ju.ne  23. — Leeds  Horticultural  Society. — 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  22. — Royal  Botanic  Society.— Evening  Fete,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  22.  — Bury  St.  Edmu.nds  Horticultural  Society.  — Summer 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  22. — Chertsey  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  June  23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Botanical  Lecture,  at  4 p.m. 

Friday,  June  23. — Scottish  Pansy  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  June  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; Pelargonium  Exhibition, 
1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  27. — Pelargoniu-m  Society. — Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S., 
at  South  Kensington. 

Tuesday,  June  27. — Thornton  Heath  Horticultural  Soiety. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  June  27,  to  Thursday,  June  29. — Dudley. — Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  June  28. — Hitchin  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  28,  and  Thursday,  June  29. — Lee  and  Blackheath  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  28. — Croydon  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  June  28. — National  Rose  Society. — Southern  Exhibition,  at  Bath. 

Thursday,  June  29. — West  of  England  Rose  Society. — Exhibition  at  Hereford. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Chiswick  and  Turnham  Green  Horticultural  Society. — 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Anniversary 
Festival,  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Horsham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Farningham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  June  30. — Mansion  House. — Exhibition  of  Roses. 

JULY. 

Saturday,  July  1. — Crystal  Palace. — Great  Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  1.— Rbigate  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  4. — National  Rose  Society. — Great  Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — Teddington  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — Second  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Canterbury  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6.— Brockham  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Wanstead  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society. — 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7. — Sutton  Rose  Society.- Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7.  — Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society.  — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Saturday,  July  8. — Alexandra  Palace. — Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  8.— West  Kent  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  July  10,  and  Tuesday,  July  11.— Beeston  Horticultural  Society.— 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  11.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  12.  — Ealing  and  District  Horticultural  Society. — Sum- 
mer Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  12.— Cardiff  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  13.— St.  Ives  (Hunts)  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  14,  and  Saturday,  July  15.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society. — Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  15. — Birkenhead  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  18. — Leek  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  19. — Luton. — Flower  Show.  . 

Thursday,  July  20. — West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’  Society. — Annual  Exhibition 
at  Helensburgh.  . . . 

Friday,  July  21. — National  Rose  Society. — Northern  Exhibition,  at  Darlmgton. 

Monday,  July  24,  to  Saturday,  August  5. — Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. — 
Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Market.  u-u-i- 

Tuesday,  July  25. — Iffley  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  25. — Royal  Horticulturxl  Society. — Meeting  ofFlora.1  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m, ; Carnation  and  Picotee  Show, 

1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  25. — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section). 
— Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington. 

Tuesday,  July  25. — Buckingham  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  25. — Standlake  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  26,  and  Thursday,  July  27.— Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  26.  — West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society.  — Exhibition  of 
Pansies,  Roses,  and  Pinks  at  Glasgow.  , i,- 

Thursday,  July  27.— Garsinqton  (Oxon)  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 
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AUGUST. 

Wednesday,  August  2.—  Royal  0.\roRDHmiiE  IIon-ncuLTunAL  Society.  — Second 
Summer  Kxhilntion. 

Wednesday,  August  2. — Weston-supeb-Mare  Horticultural  Society. Annual 

Kxhibition. 

Thursday,  August  to  Tuesday,  August  8 (except  the  Gtti). — British  Bee 
Keepers’  Association.— Kxhibitiou  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South 
Koiisin{»tou. 

Saturday,  August  6. — Alexandra  Palace. — National  Gooseberi-y  Exhibition. 
Saturday,  August  .5,  and  Monday,  August  7.— Liverpool  Horticultural  Assocu 
TioN. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  August  5,  and  Monday,  August  7. — Southampton  Horticultural 
Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Monday,  August  7.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Artisans  and  Cottaeers’ 
Show.  ® 

Monday,  August  7. — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  HoRTicuLTUR.iL  Society. 

Gooseberry  Show  and  Table  Decorations. 

Monday,  August  7. — Headington  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Monday,  August  7,  and  Tuesday,  August  8. — West  Bromwich  Horticultural 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  8.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  August  12. — Alexandra  Pal.ace. — Exhibition  of  I'loral  Decorations  and 
Gladioli. 

Tuesday,  August  15.— Cl.ay  Cross  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
luESDAY,  August  15.— Witney  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  15,  and  Wednesday,  August  16.— Plymouth  Horticultural 
Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  16,  and  Thursday,  August  17.— Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society'. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  17. — Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition 
Thursday,  August  17.— Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
Tue^ay,  August  22.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.- Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 pi.m. 

Wednesday,  August  23. — Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society  Second 

Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday  August  24.— Reading  Horticultural  Society.— Autumn  Exhibition. 

1 uesday,  August  29.— Banbury  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
^^°MUon^^’  30.— Chippenham  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhi 

^°'^Exh?bitbn'^^^’^  ~ Horticultural  Society  of  Irel.and.  — Autumn 

Thursday,  August  31,  to  S.atueday,  September  2.  - Dundee  Horticultural 
Assoclation.— Annual  Exhibition.  xiriouLiouAL 

SEPTEMBER. 

Wednesday,  SEPTEireER  6.  — Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  — 
Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  September  6,  and  Thursday,  September  7.— Bath.— Floral  FAte 
^**'^°E^i^iUon^^^^  Horticultural  Society.  — Autumn 

Friday,  September  8,  and  Saturday,  September  9.  — Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — Cottagers’  Show. 

Friday  September  8,  and  Saturday, _ September  9.—  Crystal  Palace.  — Great 
National  Dahlia  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Fruit. 

Tue^ay  September  12,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. —Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; General  Meeting,  3pm 
Wednesday,  September  13,  and  Thursday,  September  14.-Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.- Great  International  Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh. 

Tuesday,  September  19.— Woodstock  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
Wednesday,  September  20,  and  Thursday,  September  21.  - Internat“l 
Potato  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  aniernational 

Thumday,  September  21,  and  Friday,  September  22.  — Northamptonshire 
Horticultueal  Society.— Annual  Exhibition.  ampionshire 

OCTOBER. 

Saturday,  October  7.— Alexandra  Palace.— National  Exhibition  of  Gourds 
Tuesday  October  10,  Royal  Horticultural  Society.- Meeting  of  Floral  and 

Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m.;  General  Meeting,  3 p.m.  -rioiai  ana 

NOVEMBER. 

^^^ExMbit^n''^^'^^'^  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  — Winter 

Saturday  November  4.— Alexandra  PALACE.-Exhibition  of  Hardv  Fruits 
Monday,  November  13,  and  Tuesday,  November  14.-Stoke  Newington  Chrys 
ANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— Annual  Exhibition.  kgion  ohrys- 

Tuesday  November  14.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and 
FruU  Committees,  11  a.m.;  Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.;  General  Meeting, 

Tuesday,  November  14.— Putney  Chrys.anthbmum  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
Tuesday,  November  14,  and  Wednesday,  November  15.-South.«pX 

TURAL  Society.— Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Fruit  ^i°micdl- 

Wednbsday,  November  15,  and  Thursday,  November  IG.-Borough  of  Hacknfv 
Chrysanthemum  SociETY.-Annual  Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium,  Westm^ter 
Thursday,  November  16,  and  Frid.iy,  November  17.  - Kingston  and  Kit^n 
Chrysanthemum  Society.— Annual  Exliibition.  ourbiton 

Tuesday,  November  21.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultuhil 
Society.— Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  • -horucultural 

'^'’"ExMbiUoT®"”  ~ Chrysanthemum  Society.  - Annual 

Tuesday,  November  21  and  Wednesday,  November  22.-Liverpool  Horticultur  il 
Association.— Exhibition  of  Chrysantlicmuraa  &c  Jiorticultural 

Wednesday,  November  22,  and  Thursday,  November  23.-NoRTHAMPTONSHmF 
ClUlYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— Annual  Exhibition  ORTHAMPrONBHIRE 

Wednesday,  November  29  |and  Thursday,  November  30.-Soutii  Shieids  Chrys 
ANTHEMUM  Society,— Annual  Exhibition.  ouillds  Chrys- 

DECEMBER. 

Tuesday,  December  12. — Royal  IIoRTicui/rnRAT,  Society Meetimr  of  ifiov  i i 

Saturday,  December  23.-Alexandra  PALAOE.-Exhihition  of  Hardy  Trees. 


New  Coops  amUaicken 

Bertahle  KenniUs,  /u",”’,  '"'Proved  Keep-l  Hsilirg, 

pOHt  fALVT.I  Noiwich.  Illuairated  CiitiUuKUos  soul  hvo  by 

mosYVnWgra™,?”^^  PVItETIC  MAMNIC?  It  fonns  a 

aciMirillng  to  the 'lire<d,l(inM  la^tlie  Water,  and  If  taken 

„ot  entaio  magnesia  or 

deposits.  Prepared  solely  liy’il.  JiAMm.ouGii,  lis  Tlolhorn!'  iZdom-  ['Ailvt 


€\)t  j^oiise,  <0ariiett,  imif  jjame  farm. 
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SPRING  WIND, 
herald  of  immaculate  Spring 
With  clarion  gladness  striking  every  tree 
h-MSworing  raptures,  as  u resonant  sea 
Tills  rock- bound  shores  with  thunders  echoing— 

^ c!u  each  beat  of  whoso  tempestuous  wing 
Shakos  the  long  winter-sleep  from  hill  and  lea 
rru  with  loud  reckless  jubilant  glee 

I no  birds  that  have  not  dared  as  yet  to  sing  ; 

O Wind,  that  comest  with  prophetic  cries. 

Hast  thou  indeed  beheld  the  face  that  is 
Ihe  joy  of  poets  and  the  glory  of  birds— 

'neath  bluer  skies 

Met  the  warm  lips  that  are  at  the  gates  of  bliss, 

And  heard  Juno  s loaf -like  murmur  of  sweet  words  i 

William  Shari'. 

THE  HOUSE. 

Ferns  in  cases  require  at  this  season  of  the  year  liberal  supplies  of  water 
at  the  root  and  occasional  sprinklings  over  the  fronds.  The  latter  must 

a occupying  positions  in  rooms  with  a south-west  or 

east  aspect  should  be  drawn  from  the  windows  when  the  sun  is  shinim? 

frnf  down  sufficiently  to  screen  the  fernf 

room  iff  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  those  grown  in 

are,  through  neglect,  the  fronds  are  more  or  less  browned 
and  the  apjiearance  of  the  plants  much  impaired. 

THE  GARDEN. 

growth  may  now  be  sown  for  autumn  display.  The 
blue  Nemophila  blooms  beautifully  if  sown  now,  better  by  far  than  from 
spring  sowing.  Balsams,  Asters,  and  Stocks  to  he  planted  Lt  where  thev 
are  to  flower.  Sow  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks.  ^ 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  regulate  the  growth  and 
display  the  bloom;  leaf  bedders  to  have  special  attention.  If  the  ground 

■;  Je7.oi\tTou.d  ““ 

Camellias  need  air  now  night  and  day,  and  the  swelling  of  the  flower 
buds  should  be  the  signal  to  cease  watering  overhead,  which  may  cause 
flower  buds  to  start  into  leaves  and  spoil  the  next  season’ s\loom 
S repotting  may  have  it  now,  but  large  shifts  should  not 

Celery  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  if  the  ground  is  drv  as 
to^iTla^nf’rt^  rum  to  It,  and  may  cause  half  the  crop  to  holt.  Contmu- 
tL^trenches.’'®'“'^  abundance  of  .rotten  dung  well  worked  into  the  soil  of 

_ Cineraria  Seed  should  be  sown  now  to  produce  plants  to  bloom  in 
winter,  and  in  July  to  raise  a stock  for  blooming  in  the  later  sprimr 
months.  The  July  sowing  will  be  the  most  valuable  to  those  who\ave 
small  gardens,  as  the  flowering  of  the  plants  in  the  depth  of  winter  makes 
a tax  on  greenhouse  space  when  it  cannot  be  well  spared ; but  cineSs 
produce  such  a brilliant  display  during  the  dark  days  of  wiker  that  ^000^ 
modation  should  be  found  for  them  if  possible.  accom- 

Cucumbers  require  an  abundance  of  water,  both  over  the  folia  <ve  and 

in  the  day,  to  have  it  warm  and  soft  for  use  in  the  afternoon;  then  use  it 
wards^'^^  ^ ®^ter- 

sudden  gusts  of  wind  will  tear  away 
the  best  branches  from  the  base.  On  hot  dry  soils  mulching  is  heneficiah 
and  will  prevent  need  of  watering,  but  in  small  gardens  mulching  attracts 
vermin,  and  had  best  not  be  practised.  Those  that  want  a little  eS 
help  had  best  have  liquid  manure. 

Leeks  to  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  to  very  rich  ground,  and  to 
be  earthed  up  as  they  grow  to  blanch  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  The  freauent 
quahty^*'^'^^^  manure  will  swell  them  to  a great  size,  and  with  improved 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  and  planted  at  every  opportunity.  A few  rows  of 
large  Cos  varieties  should  be  sown  in  trenches  prepared  as  for  celery,  and 
there  be  thinned  and  allowed  to  stand.  They  will  form  flue  hearts,  and  be 
valued  at  a time  when  lettuces  ax'e  scarce. 

ONION.S  to  be  sown  in  small  breadths  for.  salading.  Fonvard  beds  of 
arge  sorts  to  be  thinned  m good  time.  The  best  onions  for  keeping  are 
those  of  moderate  size,  perfectly  ripened  ; therefore  severe  thinniuff  of 
such  sorts  as  Improved  Ecading,  James’s,  Blood-red,  and  Danvers’s  should 
bo  avoided. 

Pbotagate  at  once  Neapolitan  Violets  by  dividing  ; Pansies,  by  cnttinjrs  • 
Pinks,  by  pipings  and  cuttings— if  tbo  latter,  dibblo  them  into  pans  and 
cover  with  bell  glasses;  put  pipings  in  the  open  ground  in  a shady  place; 
and  any  summer-flowering  plants  wanted  for  lato  blooms  under  glass 

Sow  Lettuce  for  succossiou.  Radishes,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Rosette 
Coleworts,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli. 

THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  management  of  tho  dair.y  will  now  require  a much  closer  supervision 
than  at  any  otlioi*  Reason  of  tho  year,  and  thoso  avIio  bavo  not  hud  much 
oxiioricnoe  will  do  well  to  miiko  note  of  tho  fact  that  the  slightest  taint 
Will  Rpread  far,  and  tlie  weather  will  have  no  inorcy  on  tho  tiloven.  What- 
ever  the  skill  in  managoiiiout,  all  may  bi'  undone  by  one  careless  liam!,  and 
Bcrupiilous  cleiuilinoss  underlies  success  in  ovorylhing.  All  the  waste  of 
tlio  dairy  sbould  go  to  tlu!  pigs  .as  soon  ns  possible  j it  is  no  use  to  keep 
bowls  of  milk  souring,  imd  it  is  even  belter  to  lose  tho  Inst  skimmiiig  tlmu 
toiilpt  the  olooionts.  'I'lio  pigs  will  not  object  to  llie  sluidow  of  ereaui  on 
1 heir  iiiilk,  even  if  it  como  to  that ; but  no  one  likes  to  put  good  milk  iuto 
tho  pig-troiigli  wliilo  tlioro  aro  woiuou  and  cliildreii  lyilliin  nueli  to  oou- 
Hiinio  ifr.  This  reminds  us  tleil,  Ihe  pig  is  im  int('ron1ing  animal,  and  of 
8O1U0  importance  wlioro  there  is  any  waste  of  farm,  garden,  and  dairy  pro- 


Junk  io,  1SS2, 
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nnTm,  »"iiiml  man  Inm  ovor  (akcn  intoliis  liocpinjr, 

oas.ly  nmnaKo.l.  Kvmyl.o.ly  who  ran  commaml  tho 
oomonmuco  Bhonhl  in  tor  pif^a,  ,„i,l  tins  is  tho  host  limo  to  l)0(rin  i.io. 
fol  1 fV,  ' oommon  w.th  oti.or  Ihin-H  tl.at  havo  l.oou  improvo.l  ),y  oaro- 
ttW  hioi.iilii'  tho  host  broods  iiro  tlio  most  profitahlo,  whilo  of  course  they 
1.1  M'if  flic  COW  is  a common  practice,  and 

‘ '“'^1^^-stJii-vod  cow  yields  milk  small  in  quantity  and 

1 1 in  quality  On  tho  other  hand,  a lihoral  supply  of  pea  or  hoaii  uii.'al, 

‘J;ni  "'i*'  “ *'*  I'itrofronoiis  and  phosphatio  eloiucnts, 

will  bo  repaid  by  an  abundauco  of  milk  of  tho  finest  quality. 


^jtiWttons  miir  iWettings. 

WAKEFIELD  AMATEUR  TULIP  SOCIETY,  May  29. 

On  Whit-Monday  last  I had  tho  pleasure  of  witnessing  for  tho  first  time  a 
tulip  show  in  'iorkshire.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  Whit  Sunday 
v ^i''  13arlow,  J.P.,  at  Stakehill,  Manchester,  the 

DsIi-.-n  ."^ell-known  and  successful  auricula  cultivator,  of 

Riskiii  Hill,  Druiucondra,  co.  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  curator  of 
Chelsea,  being  also  of  the  Stakehill  party.  Leaving 
Horn  S rkih-n^‘'  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  after  a pleasant  drive 
bv  akeheld  at  noon,  and  were  met  at  the  station 

by  Ml.  A,  J.  Sh.arpley  and  two  other  members  of  the  committee  who 

coSa^v^of  M Ti®'®  especially  were  they  gratified  with  the 

company  of  Mi.  1 homas  Moore,  whose  portrait  many  of  them  had  iust  seen 

stnroif  Gardeners’ Magazine.  From  the  railway 

mm  of  th^  • Borough  Market,  was  a short  walk  through 

one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Wakefield,  and  thither  we  went  to 
witness  the  forty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wakefield  Amateur 
1 ulip  Society,  which  was  established  in  1836.  The  flowers,  of  which  tLre 
considerable  number  considering  the  district,  were  staged  on  a long 

HMel  ^aid  f Bie  commodious  club-room  of  the  Brunswick 

Hotel,  and  on  our  arrival  we  found  that  the  work  of  iudging  had  com- 

Simomde  m'  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon,  and  Mr.  B. 

of  Sheffield,  who  are  as  great  authorities  on  tulips  as  they  are  on 
auiiculas,  being  engaged  on  that  important  work.  It  was  indeed^  a verv 

counH^nl6“^l°^  D drawn  from  widely  different  parts  of  the 

countiy,  and  all  well-known  to  each  other.  ^ 

The  following  were  the  awards  of  the  judoes  — 
bvb  Maw!v  ' 1st  Thomas  Gill,  Crigglestone,  with  feath. 

SK  T^ivfou  feath.  biz.  Wallace,  flamed  biz. 

2nd  George  r ill  f ^ese  Lady  Catherine  Gordon ; 

Ldford  ’ I j R'k  flamed  biz.  Lad^ 

L.lford,  feath.  byb.  Lady  Denman,  flamed  byb.  Maid  of  Orleans,  feath  rose 
Minerva,  and  flamed  rose  Aglaia  ; 3rd  R.  j!  Sharpley,  Silver  Street  with 
feath.  bm- Loi;d  Lilford,  flamed  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  feath.  byb.  Adonis,  Lord 
Raglan,  Mrs.  Lea,  and  Fanny  ; 4th  C.  Gill,  Crigglestonef  with  feath  biz 

Denmar’£th\^b‘  Paxton,  feath  rose  Bessy,  flamed  byb.  Lord 

enmam  feath.  byb.  Lady  Denman,  and  flamed  rose  Aglaia  : 5th  Thomas 

VicaT’of  T?rdf^!l^A^^f*:  flamed  biz.  John  Brook  (2), 

Vicar  of  Radford,  Aglaia,  Mrs.  Gill,  and  Maid  of  Orleans  ; 6th  J.  Hardwick 

Eastmoor,  with  Lord  Lilford,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  seedling.  Lord  Denman^  1^: 

Netherwood,  Warrengate,  with  Vicar  of 
G Lumb  A-  Baxton,  and  Syl vesta  (2)  ; 8th 

wick  Vh’ar^«?R^^i®f  ^Ah  Masterpiece,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  George  Wd- 
LUfoVd  Steele,  Eastmoor,  with  Lord 

Utord,  Vicar  of  Radford,  Grace  Darling,  John  Brook,  Triumph  Roval  and 

I ord  ■riTT’^  ’ Warrengate,  with  Willison’s  Queen,  Heroine, 

Kai  ®r'“  “dSitJosspliPirtoB.  P»n„t  ”& 

Cavendf<=b  ^ose  Queen  of  England,  biz.  Lord  F. 

Cavendi^,  byb.  George  Hardwick,  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  rose  Mabel,  and  bvb 

dSs  1 seedling;  2nd  T.  Gill,  with  rose  Queen  of  England,  bjb. 

uche.s  of  Sunderland,  biz.  John  Brook,  biz.  Fancy,  byb.  Maid  of  Orleans 

loUoT  strjT J- Warrengate,'^ee^ling  (2),  Miss  LonJ 
with  ^’r  T Bright,  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey ; 4th  George  Gill, 

and  Hardwick,  John  Brook,  Catherine, 

w,.,,, 'Ap  ■ E.  Lister,  Warrengate,  with  Marv  Ellen 
HaTdSck^E^a^H’  Ethel  Mabel,  Ariosto,  and  Mrl  Longbottom;  ^6th  J. 

Que«n  of  Eogknd  Marj  Ellon  Pn'wcett,  jh?  Brjol,  ASSto^Mabel  ’’1^4 

spurn', 

JoCsrook  4th  V T aT  byb-  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  biz 

and  Duchls  5 SuDm  i Cavendish,  Queen  of  England, 

and  John  Bria-hL^6^N  p 5th  J.  Netherwood,  with  Lady  Mary, 
and  iXisfrv^  7PK®  P ^Ah  Criterion,  George  Hardwick 

seedlincf  8th’  .E"“b,  with  Ellen  Fawcett,  Mabel,  and 

Sdwfck  ?iih  D*\®®®Aling  (2),  and  Catherine;  9th  J 

Siarles  Gill^^  wftr^^M^l  Brook,  and  Mabel ; 10th 

Ked  bS™”LndtndE^“4  V* 

Mrs.  Thornes  - 3rd  Tn6  4+P  ^AA  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 

Luib  do  “ShSTih  o ™ “1; 

bybloemen  • 1st  and  PnJ  T P'll  ' ’.  A^b  B.  Gill  with  John  Brook.  Flamed 
with  Jlir  Jackson  4tfT  ^?  b^^cd  Benman  ; 3rd  R.  J.  Sharpley 

Jir^ThTaiir-T-Jf,""  witb  Cbarloo  X.-%3,  Vofli  "h“si“‘ 
c.  E%V?nSl?rT.d“T"  Sii"d““S  l^Zt'^iSTSn 

. ill , 5th  G.  Gill  do. ; 6th  G.  Gill  with  Maid  of  Orleans  ; 7th  C. 


Lister  with  [.ady  Denman;  8th 'P.  Spurr  do.  Feathered  rosos  : 1st  R.  J. 
Sliiujiley  with  Industry;  2nd  A Friend  with  Agnce  Mellor  ; 3rd  G.  Gill 
with  Heroine  ; 4tli  (-'.  Lumb  with  Industry;  6th  O.  Gill  with  Heroine;  6th 
.1.  Hardwick,  unknown  ; 7tli  J.  Hardwick  with  H.-roine;  8th  R.  J.  Sharpley 
with  Mrs.  Lea.  Bizarre  brooder  i 1st  and  2nd  It.  J.  Sharpley  with  Pilot 
and  Lni|)eror  Nicholas  ; 3rd  and  4tli  G.  Gill  witli  Charles  Darwin  and  John 
obwe f'‘fl‘,"'Ab  l''micy  ; 6th  and 7th  J.  Hardwick  with  John  Brook  ; 
8tli  1.  (ull  with  John  Brook.  Bybkemen  breeders:  1st  G.  Gill  with  Maid 
of  Orleans  ; 2nd  and  3rd  R.  J.  Sharpley  with  George  Hardwick;  4th  E. 
Lister  with  Ethel ; 5th  J.  Hardwick  with  Van  Hamburg  ; 6th  J.  Netherwood 
with  Horatio  ; 7th  J.  Steele  with  Maid  of  Orleans  ; 8th  J.  Netherwood,  with 
seedling.  Rose  breeders:  1st  and  2nd  R.  J.  Sharpley  with  Miss  Hanson 
and  Lady  Grosvenor;  3rd  E.  Lister  with  Catherine;  4th  G.  Gill  do  - 5th 
J.  Hardwick  with  Miss  Boot;  6th  and  7th  T.  Gill  with  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon  and  Catherine  ; 8th  E.  Lister  with  Nannie  Gibson.  The  premier 
flowers  in  the  three  classes — flame,  feathered,  and  breeder — were  adjudged 
to  be  those  of  T.  Gill  (Lord  Denman,  flamed  byb.),  R.  J.  Sharpley,  and  T. 
Gill  (John  Brook  being  shown  in  the  feathered  and  also  in  the  breeder 
form)  in  each  class  respectively. 

In  tho  ferns  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows Three  ferns : 
1st  J.  Steele  with  Ijastrea  f.-iu.  cristata,  Atbyrium  f.-f.  coronatum 
and  Athyrium  f.-f.  Frizellia; ; 2nd  W.  Mellor,  Kirkgate,  with  Scolo- 
pendriiim  vulgare  crispum,  Athyrium  f.-f.  Victorise,  and  A.  f.-f.  Frizelliie ; 
3m,  J.  N'etberwood  with  Osnmnda  recalls  cristata,  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
crispum,  and  Athyrium  f.-f.  Viotoriie  ; 4th  J.  Hardwick;  5th  G.  Lumb. 
Ferns— single  specimens : 1st  W.  Mellor  with  Athyrium  f.-f.  formoso- 
cristata  ; 2nd  J.  Steele  with  Scolopendrium  vulgare  polystichioides  ; 3rd  J. 
Jaques,  Zetland  Street,  with  Polypodium  dryopteris;  4th  J.  Netherwood  ; 
5th  J.  Hardwick.  The  ferns  were  judged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  - 
Mr.  T.  Garnet,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P.,Wakefleld,  and  Mr! 
J.  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Hatfield  Hall. 

After  visitors,  judges,  and  exhibitors  had  dined  together,  a visit  was 
made  to  the  tulip  gardens  of  Mr.  George  Gill,  at  East  Moor,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Sharpley.  The  former  is  a working  shoemaker,  with  his  garden  attached 
to  his  dwelling.  Here  we  found  two  beds,  each  24  yards  long  by  4 feet  in 
width,  with  a three-feet  walk  between  them,  and  covered  with  a light  canvas 
awning  stretched  over  a framework  of  wood.  The  beds  are,  as  is  usual, 
raised  above  the  ground  level  some  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  the  bulbs  more 
thickly  planted  in  the  row  than  is  usually  the  ease.  In  these  beds  are  a 
large  number  of  new  seedlings  raised  by  local  cultivators,  and  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  a very  promising  character.  Among  Feathered 
Bizarres,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Brunswick,  Wallace,  Charles 
Gill,  Fancy,  John  Brook,  Criterion,  and  Red  Rover;  Flamed  Bizarres 
Fancy,  William  Thornes,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Criterion,  John  Brook,  and 
Charles  Gill ; Feathered  Bybloemens,  Majestic,  George  Hardwick,  Mrs. 
Gill,  Fred.  Gill,  Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham,  and  Elizabeth  ; Flamed  Byblcemens, 
Mrs.  Gill,  'George  Hardwick,  “Mary  Ellen  Fawcett,  and  Louisa  Brook ; 
Feathered  Roses,  Minerva,  Crown  Prince,  Fanny,  and  Thomas  Parker - 
Plained  Rose,  Mrs.  John  Mackie.  A great  number  of  highly  promising 
Breeder  tulips  were  in  the  lieds.  Among  the  Bizurres  were  John  Brook, 
Criterion,  Lord  P.  Cavendish,  James  Goodair,  Fancy,  Brunswick,  Thomas 
Garnett,  George  Ramsden,  Mr.  Burke,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Satisfaction. 
The  Bybloemen  breeders  were  George  Hardwick,  Louisa  Brook,  Mary  Ann 
Ethel,  Edith  Mackie,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Gill,  Mary  Ellen  Fawcett,  Jane  Gill’ 
and  Parker’s  Emperor.  Of  Rose  breeders,  Thomas  Parker,  Isabella,  Mrs’ 
Longbottom,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham. 

Very  few  of  the  flowers  have  been  sent  out,  and  they  are  at  present 
therefore  almost  entirely  local.  It  is  Mr.  S.  Barlow’s  intention  to  test  some 
ot  them  against  the  newer  flowers  he  has  in  his  fine  collection  at 
Stakehill,  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  a pretty  good  general  estimate 
ot  their  qualities. 

We  then  adjourned  to  inspect  the  tulip  gardens  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Sharpley,  Silver  Street,  who  has  raised  some  very  flne  seedlings,  of  which 
we  hope  to  give  descriptive  notes  presently,  and  Messrs.  J.  Netherwood  G. 
I^nib,  Edwin  Lister,  Thomas  Spurr,  Charles  Gill,  and  Thomas  Gill! 
We  inspected  Mr.  Sharpley’s  two  beds,  and  the  flowers  were  in  very  fine 
condition  ; and  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
numberofseedlingbreedersofgreatpromise.  Here,asinthecaseof  Mr. George 
Gill  s beds  at  East  Moor,  growth  and  flowers  alike  were  very  flne  indeed 
Mr.  Sharpley’s  garden  is  away  from  his  dwelling,  in  a well-situated  piece 
ot  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  new  hospital  in  course  of  erection 
and  not  far  from  the  heart  of  the  town.  ' 

So  ended  an  exceedingly  pleasant  visit,  and  we  returned  to  Rochdale  with 
many  grateful  recollections  of  an  extremely  agreeable  outing.  Who  shall 
say  the  avocation  of  the  florist  is  being  neglected,  or  his  art  losing  its 
, 'A  ^ quoting  from  an  interesting  article  on 

‘ Tuhpomania  ” in  the  current  number  of  the  TVafce/eld  Herald,  we  can 
appropriately  remark  : “ But  we  have  a word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  men 
who  raise  these  flowers.  Their  great  virtue  is  that  of  indomitable  patience. 
Some  ot  them  have  been  at  their  work  for  forty  and  even  fifty  years.  Their 
bulbs  are  as  dear  to  tKem  as  children.  They  love  them  with  an  intensity 
ot  love  which  those  outside  cannot  understand.  Turn  out  of  the  squalor 
of  Wrengate  and  inspect  their  little  plots  of  beauty.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  this  beauty  enters  into  their  hearts,  and  helps  to  make 
them  better  men  ? ” Semper  Augustus. 


Duration  op  Rainfall. — Most  i-eaders  are  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  registering  the  actual  duration  of  bright  sunshine,  for 
each  day  and  week  throughout  the  year,  now  in  use  at  G-reenwioh 
and  other  observations.  _ According  to  the  Journal  de  Physique  an 
apparatus  has  been  devised  for  registering  the  duration  of  rainfall  on 
a similar  principle.  An  endless  band  of  specially-prepared  paper, 
sensitized  for  rain,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  to  repre- 
sent the  twenty-four  honrs  of  the  day,  and  is  kept  at  a certain  rate  of 
movement  by  clocRv.’-ork  before  an  aperture  of  suitable  size.  The 
aggregate  length  of  sensitized  surface'  marked  by  rain  indicates  the 
proportion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  rain  has  been 
ac  ually  falling.  Reliable  data  of  this  kind,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  readmgs  of  a good  rain-gauge,  would  not  be  without  interest 
horticulturally. 
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Springwood. — A man  who  grows  plants  for  sale,  whether  in  market  or 
shop,  must  exhibit  as  a nurseryman  and  not  as  an  amateur.  Should  he 
enter  in  a class  for  amateurs  he  should  expect  to  be  disqualified.  He  may, 
however,  enter  in  any  of  the  open  classes. 

Names  of  Plants. — Subscriber. — The  daffodil  is  Narcissus  poeticus  fl.pl. 
The  shrub  with  the  racemes  of  white  flowers  is  the  Bird  Cherry  Prunus 
padus.  Specimens  sent  for  naming  should  have  numbers  attached  to  them, 
so  that  no  mistake  may  occur. 

Pine-apples. — Cambridge  Amateur. — In  the  Gaedenebs’  Magazine  of 
January  8,  1870,  you  will  find  a paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple, 
which  will  afford  you  full  information  on  the  selection  of  varieties,  the 
temperature  for  each  month  in  the  year,  and  the  general  details. 

Heating  Apparatus. — T.  M. — The  exhibitors  at  South  Kensington  of 
heating  apparatus  for  small  houses  are:  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co., 
Loughborough;  Mr.  J.  Keith,  hot-water  engineer,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  B.  W. 
Warhurst,  33,  Highgate  Eosd,  N.W.  ; Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  and  Co.,  31, 
Bankside,  Southwark,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Beards,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Amateur. — The  begonias  you  have  in  large  sixties 
that  are  becoming  pot-bound  should  without  loss  of  time  be  shifted  into  six- 
inch  pots,  which  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  them  this  season.  Use  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  well-rotted  manure,  the  latter  in  a very 
small  proportion.  Fill  the  pots  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
medium-sized  crocks,  as  begonias  do  not  root  very  deeply,  and  press  the 
soil  firm.  A position  near  the  glass  with  a light  shading  in  bright  weather 
will  be  the  most  suitable,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom  weak  liquid  manure,  supplied  about  twice  a 
week,  will  be  most  beneficial. 

Pansies. — F.  G. — The  pansies  are  badly  infested  with  the  aphis  known 
as  Aphis  ligusfri,  which  may  be  destroyed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  green  fly.  You  may  either  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco  powder 
or  syringe  them  with  a rather  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  or 
Nicotine  Soap.  The  tobacco  powder  should  be  applied  when  the  leaves  are 
damp  from  dew  or  a light  sprinkling  of  water,  and  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
other  insecticides  should  also  be  applied  when  the  weather  is  dry,  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  their  being  washed  off  before  they  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
the  desired  object.  The  aphis  in  question  will  spread  to  other  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  course  of  the  season  unless  repressive  measures  are 
resorted  to. 

Strawberry  Beds. — E.  W. — Beds  may  now  be  formed  with  plants  that 
have  been  fruited  in  pots  under  glass,  or  later  on  with  layers  of  the  current 
season.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  heaviest  crops  will  be  produced 
next  season  by  the  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  as  they  will 
be  equal  in  vigour,  and  produce  fruit  of  as  fine  a quality  as  the  layers, 
the  stock  you  have  should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  beds.  The  ground  must  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  plants 
arranged  the  same  distances  apart  as  in  planting  layers.  They  should 
have  a thorough  soaking  of  water  two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  put 
out,  and  be  well  watered  in.  Two  or  three  waterings  after  the  planting 
will  be  of  assistance  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  but  they  do  not  require 
so  much  attention  as  the  layers.  Moreover,  by  employing  the  stock  of 
plants  you  have  available  you  will  save  the  labour  incidental  to  the  pre- 
paration of  layers,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  waterings 
necessary,  takes  up  much  time, 

Abutilons. — H.  M.. — Cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  taken  off  at  once,  and 
struck  with  the  assistance  of  a little  bottom  heat,  will  form  nice  plants  for 
flowering  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter.  The  young  plants  must 
be  grown  on  in  a warm  pit  with  free  ventilation  until  they  arejshitfed  into 
five  or  six  inch  pots,  in  which  they  should  remain  until  after  they  have 
flowered.  After  the  repotting,  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  will  be  advantageous  t <the  plants  to  shut  up  the  frame 
rather  early  in  the  day  to  utilize  the  solar  warmth.  In  warm  weather  a light 
syringing  overhead  when  the  frame  is  closed  for  the  day  will  be  promotive 
of  a free  growth,  but  syringing  must  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  August. 
They  may  have  their  points  nipped  out  when  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  height,  but  the  majority  of  the  abutilons  of  recent  introduction  are  of  so 
dwarf  a growth  and  branch  so  freely  that  very  little  stopping  is  necessary. 
From  the  end  of  September  they  should  be  placed  in  a warm  greenhouse 
or  an  intermediate  house,  for  to  ensure  their  flowering  during  the  winter 
season  they  must  be  maintained  in  a progressive  state. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Cambridge  Amateur. — To  obtain  a stock  of  straw- 
berry plants  for  forcing  next  year  you  must  layer  the  runners  in  small  pots 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  had,  and  shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  becoming  potbound.  Three-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  in  which 
to  layer  the  runners,  and  they  should  be  filled  with  turfy  loam  and  well- 
rotted  manure.  To  fasten  the  runners  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  use  small 
pegs  of  wood  or  wire,  and  to  assist  them  to  become  rooted  quickly  supply 
with  water  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist 
state.  When  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  separate  them  from  the 
old  plants,  and  stand  them  upon  a bed  of  coal-ashes  in  a shady  position  for 
a fortnight  or  so.  At  the  end  of  this  period  shift  into  six-inch  pots,  using 
a compost  prepared  as  advised  for  the  small  pots,  and  stand  them  on  coal- 
ashes  in  an  open  position.  About  the  middle  of  October  remove  to  a cold 
pit,  in  which  they  should  remain  until  draughted  to  the  forcing  house. 
The  beginning  of  January  will  be  a good  time  for  removing  the  first  batch 
to  that  structure.  They  may  be  started  in  November  or  December,  but 
when  forcing  is  commenced  in  either  of  these  months  the  plants  require 
skilful  management.  A temperature  of  55  deg.  by  day  and  50  deg.  by  night 
will  be  the  most  suitable  when  the  plants  are  first  placed  in  the  forcing 
house,  an  ! in  a fortnight  or  so  it  must  be  gradually  increased  by  about  five 
degrees,  both  by  day  and  night.  When  tlie  flowers  are  expanded  a further 
rise  of  five  degrees  will  be  required,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  the 
temperature  should  be  increased  to  70  deg.  by  day  and  65  dog.  by  night. 
From  ten  to  fourteen  woeks  will  be  n!(|uire<l  for  the  production  of  well- 
ripened  fruit,  according  to  whether  the  plants  are  started  at  the  end  of 
February  or  in  the  previous  November. 


“CURSED  HEBONA.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
(director)  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Harrison  read  a paper  on  “ Cursed 
Hebona”  (Hamlet,  i.  5),  which  he  described  as  complemental  to  that  by  Dr. 
B.  Nicholson  on  the  same  subject.  Premising  that  the  poison  intended 
must  be  the  same  as  Marlowe’s  “juice  of  hebon,”  he  pointed  out  that  the 
yew-tree  is  called  hebon  by  Spenser,  and  by  other  writers  of  Shakespeare’s 
age;  that  in  its  various  forms  of  eben,  eiben,  ihben,  &c.,  this  tree  is  so 
named  in  no  less  than  five  different  European  languages.  He  showed  by 
citations  from  medical  authorities  that  the  juice  of  the  yew  is  a rapidly 
fatal  poison;  that)  the  symptoms  in  yew-poisoning  correspond  in  a very 
remarkaVjle  manner  with  those  which  follow  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes  ; 
and  that  no  known  poison  but  the  yew  produces  the  “ lazar-like  ” ulcera- 
tions on  the  body  upon  which  Shakespeare  in  this  passage  lays  such  stress. 
Mr.  Furnivall  said  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  produced  most  interesting 
medical  evidence,  and  that  his  paper  was  quite  conclusive  as  to  the 
meaning  of  “hebona.”  Dr.  Nicholson  thought  that  if  we  continued  our 
research  we  should  find  that  Shakespeare,  in  describing  the  effects  of  the 
poison  on  the  elder  Hamlet,  was  quoting  from  some  old  medical  treatise,  as 
he  quotes  Holinshed,  &c.,  on  matters  of  history. ' Miss  Lathom  thought 
that  we  might  find  some  information  in  witch-lore,  and  quoted  “ Slips  of 
yew,  silvered  in  the  moon’s  eclipse.” 


©bituarg. 

— ♦ — 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Caprera,  General  Gaeibaldi,  the  Regenerator  of  Italy,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Garibald  died  with  the  window  of  his  room 
wide  open,  while  the  sun  was  setting  behind  Corsica.  Before  the  last  agony 
began,  a bird  alighted  twittering  on  the  window-sill.  Garibaldi  saw  it,  and 
stammered,  “ Quanto  fe  allegro  ! ” (“  How  joyful  it  is  ! ”) 

On  the  24th  ult.,  at  North  Brierly,  Yorkshire,  John  Fletchee,  of  Millcat 
Hill  a'^ed  69  years.  He  was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  carnations,  picotees,  and 
pinks,  "and  raised  several  varieties  that  rank  high  in  exhibition  merit.  In 
his  early  days  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  tulips, 
auriculas,  and  polyanthuses.  During  fifty  years  at  least  he  was  devoted  to 
floriculture,  and  manifested  all  the  moral  qualities  that  are  looked  for,  anl 
invariably  found,  in  the  true  florist. 


JEarltets, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Feuit. 

Figs per  doz.  5s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  6d. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  4 sieve  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Grapes per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Lemons per  100  6s.  Od.  „ 7s.  Od 

Oranges  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb.  2s.  8d.  „ 3s.  6d. 
Strawberries  ,,  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ..  ..per  100  Os.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Beet....  — per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  od 

Cabbages 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Carrots,  New  Fr.  „ la.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  „ la- Od. 

Endive- per  doz.  la.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

(larlic  per  lb.  Oa.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Berbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Leeks per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Oa.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

■ Lettuces,  Cos Os.  4d.  ,,  la  Od. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ os.  4d. 
Mushrooms ....  per  basket  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 
Pn.r«4lAV  ..  «t  4(1.  n Os.  6(1. 

Peas per  quart  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Potatoes,  New  ...  per  lb.  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os.  3d. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  „ Os.  2d. 

Small  Salading  . .per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Turnips  .... -per  bunch  Oa.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 
Anemones,  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s  Od. 
Azaleas  .. per  doz.  sprays  Os.  6d.  „ Is.  Od. 
Azaleas.  Ghent,  per  doz.  „ ea 

bunches ^8-04-»  J®- 

Bouvardias  ....per  bunch  la.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 
per  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Oa. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  btas.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Eucharis per  doz.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  0<  . 

Fuchsias....  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  „ 7s.  Gd. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  2s.  Od.  „ OS.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  „ Is.  0(  . 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  bims.  Is.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

LUium  loDgiflorum,  per 

doz.  blooms  4s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 

Lilium  candidpm,  per 
doz.blooms 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Oil.  ,,  os.  Od. 

Mignonette..  „ f"' " H' 

Pansies .,  I”'  n'i‘  ” ! i' 

Pieonies  . per  doz.  lilooms  Is.  Od.  „ la.  Cd. 

Pelargoniums,  /.oiial,  por  „ „ , 

doz  trusses Os.  4c  . „ O.s.  8d. 

lUlaiKoiliulUH,  per  ditto. . Ofl.  9(j.  „ JJ*]- 

VyiethrinuH,  perdoz.  2s.  OtI.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

lioHOH  per  doz.  Os.  d ,,  6s.  Od. 

iloHOH,  Tea ^ •*  *» 

Stoplianotls  floribunda,  , « , 

per  doz.  sprays 2a.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Stocks  ....  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  7a.  Oil. 

Tropieolum  ,,  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od, 


CORN.— Mark  Lank. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  36s.  to  52<. 

Wheat,  White,  new 85s.  ,,  65s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801ba 40s.  ,,  43s. 

Flour,  households 37s.  „ 39s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35a.  „ 4 la. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  32s.  ,,  34s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  30s.  „ 50 ). 

Barley  Grinding  „ 20s.  „ 30s. 

Malt,  English „ 35s.  „ 51s. 

Malt,  Scotch  38s.  „ 43  ■. 

Malt,  old 28s.  „ 35  s. 

Malt,  brown 30s.  ,,  32 «. 

Oats,  English 22s.  „ 30  u 

Oats,  Irish  22s.  „ 28-'. 

Oats,  Scotch  22s.  „ 30s. 

Rye 42s.  „ 45s 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  36s.  ,,  40 1. 

Beans, Tick „ 38s.  „ 44s 

Beans,  Winter  ,,  S9s.  ,,  44^. 

Peas,  Grey  30s.  „ 36s. 

Peas,  Maple ,,  40s.  ,,  45 1. 

Peas,  White ,.  36s.  „ 44s. 

HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover. per  load  lOOs.  to  132  . 

Inferior  do.  — 61s.  ,,  95  . 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ lOOs.  ,,  118  . 

Inferior  do.  60s.  „ 90  . 

Straw  — f,  30s.  „ 54. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Old  Flukes  per  ton  lOOs.  to  HOs. 

Old  Magnum  Bonums  ..  ,,  100s.  „ ims. 

Old  Champions ,,  40s.  „ 70s. 

Old  Victorias  >>  90s.  ,,  110<. 

New  Cherbourg  Rounds  per  cwt.  ..  - 8s.  Gd. 

New  Jersey  Round ..  Oe-'J"}- 

New  Kidneys Hs.  „ 12s.  OJ. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 

Beef,  prime  per  8 lbs.  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  8d- 

Beef,  middling  ..  „ 4s.  8d.  „ 5s.  0(  - 

Beef,  inferior 4s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Id- 

Mutton,  prime  . . „ 6s.  8d.  ,,  Os.  Zi  . 

Mutton,  middling  ,,  5s.  Od.  „ 5s.  4 i. 

Mutton,  inferior  . „ 4s.  4d.  „ 4s.  s . 

Lamb.. 

Veal,  prime 

Veal,  middling  ..  „ 4s.  4d.  ,.  4s.  8 1. 

Voal,  inferior 3s.  4 d.  „ 4s.  OJ. 

Pork,  prime 5*-  6‘|-  •• 

Pork,  middling  ..  ..  O'  - >•  ^ ’ J j’ 

Pork,  inferior 3s.  8d.  „ 4S.  uu. 


COAL  MARKET. 

Wallsend-Hetton Per  0|- 

IlBtton  I.yons 

Liiubton 

„ Wear 

„ Chilton  Tees  . . 

„ Toes  — 

MONEY  market 

Consols,  3 por  cent ^ 

Reduced  8 per  cent ••  ^ ' 


14s.  Od. 
15s.  Od. 
]4s.  Oil. 
Its.  nd. 
1,')S.  Gd. 
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€.ifIuI)jiioirs  aiiir  llffiiitgB  for  i\t  Ensuing 

^'““Sution"''^  21.— Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society.— First  Summer 

Exhrbition’.  ™ ^S-Lekds  Horticultural  Society.- 

Thursday,  June  22. — Royal  Botanic  Society.— Evening  Fete,  8 p.m. 
^‘^'^eSrou.''  ~ Horticultural  Society.  - Summer 

Horticultural  Society.- 

Thursday,  June  22.— Chertsby  Horticultural  Society.- Annual  Exhibition. 
Friday,  June  2.8.— Royal  Botanic  Society.— Botanical  Lecture,  at  4 p.m. 

Friday,  June  23.— Scottish  Pansy  SociETY.-Annual  Exhibition. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
during  tlie  session  of  1881  have  reached  us  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
laiidsomely-printed  quarto  volume.  In  re.spect  of  appearance  and 
solidity  none  of  our  horticultural  societies  can  produce  the  equal  of 
this  book,  and  its  valuable  contents  justify  the  care  bestowed  on 
p®  production.  It  IS  a matter  of  some  interest  that  the  American 
Pomological  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
publish  reports  of  proceedings  that  are  in  their  way  equally  remark- 
able  for  their  good  looks  and  for  their  literary  and  scientific  merit 
Hut  while  the  comparison  in  respect  of  these  “ corporate  utterances  ” 
s all  against  us,  there  is  another  comparison  possible  which  turns 
the  tables  this  way.  In  the  Transactions  and  Eeports  of  societies 

Atlantic  beat  us,  with  a con- 
tmml  ^ respect  of  independent  horticul- 

tural papers,  resting  on  a commercial  basis  solely,  we  beat  them 
and  with  not  less  margin  to  spare.  Should  it  be  needful  to  boast 
wp  T collectively  and  nationally- 

rirt  the  British  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers 

At  all  PVPDf  ^'"*^+1  perhaps  have  a margin  to  spare. 

pnnfp?r’  ^ moment,  and  whatever 
all  contentions  may  agitate  the  individual  interests,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  horticultural  press.” 

with^  thi?'h!n?’'^®  *°i  ^'i"^  occasion  for  such  thoughts 

with  this  handsome  book  before  us.  The  British  Pomolo-ical 

S ‘he  American 

• renorte  hi  guv';!  T^i  f fPertipg ; nor  did  it  ever  send  forth 

a ^imp  flip  lemarkable  for  their  scientific  value.  Once  upon 

looked  YVPl?  Horticultural  Society  of  London  issued  reports  tLt 

unon  a S 1 T!""  ^°°hed ; but  that  was  once 

ancp  un  m noble  quarto  volumes  make  a proud  appear- 
ance on  our  shelves  at  this  moment.  ^ 

to  miu^rtliT^r  necessity  very  much  devoted 

Lts.  ani 

a mtereJlom 

ate  of  , U.at 

Orchards  ” hv  Dr  T /^^J^eness,  namely,  a paper  on  “Shelter  for 
M “ ^PPle  Growing 

No.  894,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXV. 


in  Nova  Scotia,”  by^  A.  Langley,  of  Annapolis,  N.S.  (p.  1091  A 
scries  of  lists  of  varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  with  marks  to  indicate 
character  quality,  and  productiveness,  are  added ; and  these  lists 
establish  for  this  report  a permanent  place  on  the  shelves  that  are 
assigned  to  books  of  reference. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  makes  its 
appeal  yearly,  happily  not  in  vain,  in  behalf  of  aged  gardeners  and 
then  widows  and  others  connected  with  horticultural  pursuits  who 
may  need  a kindly  hand  to  help  them  in  a time  of  need.  We  can  urue 
upon  our  readers  tye  duty,  which  should  be  but  a pleasure  after  all 
institution  on  broader  grounds  than  heretofore! 
Hitheito  we  have  pointed  to  the  list  of  pensions,  saying  that  only  as 
means  were  provided  by  the  liberal  sympathizers  with  the  cause  could 
these  pensions  be  continued.  But  to  this  primary  claim  two  others 
hai  e been  added,  and  to  these  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  con- 
siderate  philanthropists.  There  has  been  much  said  of  late  on 
the  subject  of  election  to  the  benefits  of  charitable  institutions 
and  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion  is  evidently  adverse  to  the 
systeni  that  prevails  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  substitute  some  other 
method  of  placing  deserving  persons  on  the  funds  appears  to  be  no 
easy  umtter.  However,  it  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
institution  that  now  claims  our  attention,  for  there  has  been  no  election 
tor  two  or  three  years  past.  From  amongst  the  candidates  beins 
eligible,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  &c.,  the  governors  have  selected  a 
certain  number,  giving  the  preference  finally  to  persons  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  funds.  Those  who  have  subscribed  must  have  claims 
prior  to  those  who  have  not  subscribed;  but  so  long  as  the  system  of 
pleie''''  members  must  be  free  to  vote  for  whom  they 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  these  remarks  that  any  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  management.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary 
we  may  be  agitated  by  elections  next  year ; but  for  the  present  we 
du-ect  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  modes  of  operation  have  been 
discovered  and  acted  on,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Gardeners’ 
Benevolent  Institution  may  prove  instructive  to  the  world  on  this 
important  part  of  its  machinery  of  benovolence. 

Another  rnatter  of  great  moment  is  that  the  governors,  through 
their  unceasingly  active  secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  are  takmg 
measures  tor  the  augmentation  of  the  pensions  to  the  amount  of  four 
pounds  per  annum  each.  An  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a year  to  an 
aged  man  living  with  his  friends,  and  perhaps  in  great  part  depend- 
ing on  them,  must  be  a great  boon,  and  one  we  should  alf  be  glL  to 
promote  when  we  have  the  best  guarantees  that  the  truly  deserving 
have  always  the  best  prospect  of  obtaining  it.  ® 

at  ^aIu^  annual  festival  of  the  institution  will  take  place 

at  the  Albion  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Thursday,  June  29,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  supported  by  Baron  Alfred  de 
Rtyhschild,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  a board  of  about 
thirty  stewards  As  regards  the  dinner,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind,  owing  to  the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Cutler.  But  the  cause 
IS  of  tar  peater  importance,  and  we  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the 
nope  that  it  may  gamin  strength  by  their  generous  sympathy.  The 
oliices  of  the  institution  are  at  14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden. 


Mr.  J.  Rudd  has  accepted  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
Burton-on-Trent  Cemetery  and  Recreation  Grounds. 

Woodford  Horticultural  Society.— The  tenth  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  grounds  of  James  Spicer,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday,  July  12. 

Mr.  F Clarke,  late  of  Beckenham,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  gardens  of  Lowther  Castle,  Westmoreland,  the  residence 
of  the.Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Mr  Jam^  King,  formerly  gardener  at  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  has 

buiy^*^  business  as  seed  grower  and  florist  at  Rowsham,  Ayles- 

Tooting  Horticultural  Society.— The  first  exhibition  by  this 

Vestry  Hall,  Tooting,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  14  and  15. 

+1  Gardening  has  hitherto  obtained  so  little  attention 

at  the  state  of  the  railway  hanks  in  many  places  is  a reproach,  not 
^ly  to  proprietors,  but  to  society  at  large.  We  learn  from  the  Ciiy 
rress  that  the  beginning  of  a change  is  at  hand,  the  Midland  Com- 
pany having  resolved  on  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  wastes  that 
iringe  its  lines.  We  shall  believe  it  when  we  see  it. 

The  Evening  Fete  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Gardens 
on  Ikursday  next,  will  comprise  the  Rhododendron  exhibition  of  Mr! 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  an  exhibition  of  floral  decorations,  and 
the  usual  illuminations,  music,  &c.  The  schedule  for  the  competitive 
portion  of  the  display  includes  classes  for  decorated  dinner  tables, 
arches,  sideboards,  epergnes,  baskets,  decorative  groups,  and  finally 
tioweis  which  expand  only  at  night.  Entries  close  on  Monday  next. 
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Pinks  are  in  great  force  in  Mr.  Ware’s  Nurseries  at  the 
prcrciit  time,  the  plantations  making  a very  brave  display  of 
Llours  and  diffusing  a delightfully  spicy  odour. 

of  those  now  in  perfection  are  tlie  following  -b?/ows,  a Urge 

double  self  of  a rich  pucy  rose  colour;  Ascot,  a medium^ized  lough 
flower,  warm  rosy  flesh  with  centre  of  dark  carmine;  Mrs.  Sinicins, 
pure  white,  very  sweet,  the  finest  of  its  class. 

The  Prizes  for  Vegetaries  (comprising  peas  chiefly)  offered  y 
Jamc»  Carte-  and  Co,  to  l.o  competed  for  - 

eahiPitions,  occur  in  the  following  oT  Kaorot^ 

Kenaino-ton  June  27;  Richmond,  June  29;  Ragshot,  July  h, 
Twickenham  July  7 ; Oxford,  August  2.  The  varieties  ^ peas 
especially  favcurcl  arc  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Pride  o 

the  Market.  „ > -n 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  s Exhi- 
BiTTON  June  27,  it  is  intended  to  arrange  for  a luncheon  ^ J ® 
gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  This  will  serve  as 

th'in  the  usual  luncheon  later  m the  season,  which  will  not  take  place 
this  year.  Friends  who  desire  to  have  places  reserved 
on  tlie  27th  are  desired  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mi.  Hibberd  on 

^^’VoisiNOUS  FuNGi.-The  danger  of  “"ni 

rooms  is  renorted  by  the  Liberal  de  Seine-et-Oise.  That  paper 
announces  that  a family  of  the  name  of  Andrieux  consisting  of  six 
nersons  have  been  poisoned  at  Mureaux,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seinc-et-Oise,  through  eating  poisonous  fungi.  Medical  aid  was  sum- 
moned but  all  six  died  in  fearful  agony.  The  victims  are  a 
her  three  daughters  (aged  25,  19,  and  15  years  respectively),  her  son 
(aged  14),  and  her  son-in-law. 

Trffs  on  Roads.— The  Arc/aieef  reports  that  statistics  have  been 

nnSa  by  the  French  Department  of  Public  Work,  relative  to  the 
nlantino-  of  trees  along  the  high  roads  of  the  country.  The  tota. 
Rngth 'of  the  Routes  Nationales  is  39,938,126 
23  731  928  metres  may  be  bordered  with  trees.  ^ Of  this  distance 
14’335'311  mHres  are  planted,  while  9,396,617  metres  remain  to  be 
S The  number  ofVees  used  to  form  the  welcome  avenues  is 

2,691,698.  „ , 

Mr.  Alderman  Ohaffin,  who  is  known  to  many  of  oi^ 
as  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  floral  fetes  of  the  city  of  Bath,  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  agreeable  attentions  on  the  ^ ^ 

fellow  citizens.  Having  thrice  served  the  office  of  mayor,  and 
obtained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
his  Dortrait  has  been  painted  by  subscription,  and  at  a meeting  co 
v^nS  foi  thrim  presented  to  Mrs..  Chaffin.  The  speeches 

on  the  occasion  a^rded  the  best  possible  testimony  that  Mr.  Chaffin  s 
local  labours  are  well  appreciated. 

The  Fete  on  Tuesday  Night  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  proved  much  more  sue- 
cessful  than  was  expected  by  those  who,  during  the  early  purt  of  the 
day.  had  found  coats  and  umbrellas  absolutely  necessary  for  defence 
against  the  weather.  The  gardens  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
coloured  lamps,  and  there  were  rich  displays  of  plants,  floweis,  and 
devices  in  the  conservatory  and  quadrants,  and  t^ese  the  electnc 
light  shed  an  enjoyable  imitation  of  sunshine.  The  general  manage- 
ment was  admirable. 

Royal  Society.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  ffist  week 
the  fifteen  undernamed  candidates  were  elected  Fellov^  : Professor 
Valentine  Ball,  M.A.,  George  Stewardson  Brady,  M.D^F.L.S.,  George 
Buchanan,  M.H.,  Charles  Baron  Clarke,  M. A.,  F.L.S.,  Francis  Darwm, 

MA  F L.S.  Professor  William  Dittmar,  F.C.S.,  Walter  Holbrook 

Giskell  M.D.,  Richard  Tetley  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  Frederic  Ducane 
rodurm  F L S Professor  .Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor 
F.^  Pre£«,oi  J.liu  C Malet,  mU  am 

Davidson  Niven,  M.A.,  Robert  Henry  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.S.S.,  Waltei 
Weldon,  F.C.S. 


as  present  in  one  yellow  cluster,  and  as  127  disease  spots  have  been 
counted  in  one  pair  of  leaves  the  quantity  of  spores  thus  regularly 
produced  must  be  enormous.  According  to  amount  of  diseased  spots 
the  sooner  the  leaf  falls,  and  though  young  leaves  arise,  the  fruit- 
bearing  qualities  of  the  plant  necessarily  are  seriously  interfered 
with  The  various  sorts  of  coffee  plant  are  all  liable  to  infection  ; 
the  only  possible  remedy  is  the  difficult  one  of  destruction  of  the 
spores,  and  these  are  supposed  originally  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  native  jungle,  and  rapidly  spread  under  the  favourable  con- 
ditions  of  artificial  cultivation. 

Water-cresses  are  carried  to  market  in  sewage  caHs,  a,nd 
the  daily  papers  are  in  a state  of  alarm  at  the  discovery.  This 
has  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  and  not  only  are  water-cresses,  but 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  lettuces,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  daily  earned  in 
manure  carts  to  markets  everywhere.  It  may  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  some  good  people,  but  it  will  probably  puzzle  them  to  propose  a 
practical  remedy.  In  the  case  of  water-cresses,  as  they  are  eaten 
uncooked,  the  objection  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  other  vegetables, 
for  even  lettuces,  which  are  eaten  uncooked,  are  stripped  ot  their 
outer  leaves  before  they  are  eaten.  It  may  be  that  the  g-oods  so 
carried  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

A Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Market  on  a larger  scale  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  hitherto  will  be  opened  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  on  July  24,  and  will  continue  until  August  5.  it 
will  include  conservatories  and  plant  houses  of  all  kinds,  boilers  and 
all  other  kinds  of  heating  apparatus,  garden  adornments,  waterworks, 
fern  cases,  rockeries,  summer  houses,  lawn  mowers,  wirework, 
artificial  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  seeds,  bulbs,  cut  blooms,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  appliances  that  are  admissible  m 
The  General  Management  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J . R.  Ratterty ; 
the  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  ; Assistant  Secretaiy, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes.  Letters  for  any  of  these  parties  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  N. 


The  Weather  and  the  Crops  continue  to  furnish  excuses  for 
gloomy  speculations,  and  the  fear  is  becoming  prevalent  tjiat  we  are 
doomed  to  have  another  season  of  complete  or  partial  iailiire. 
Although  near  London  within  the  past  week  the  thermometer  has 
registered  a minimum  of  37,  that  has  only  checked— it  has  not  destroyed 

vegetation.  A timely  rise  of  temperature  with  a seasonable  amount 

of  sunsbine  will  make  a fairly  good  year  of  this,  but  prolonged  incle- 
mency  will  be  disastrous.  In  the  general  survey,  the  country  presents 
a cheerful  appearance,  the  trees  having  in  most  places  recovered  their 
leafage,  grass  being  abundant,  and  cereals  and  potatoes  being  in  a 
condition  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  increase  of  solar  heat. 

Coffee-leaf  Disease. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lmn^an 
Society,  held  a few  days  since,  Mr.  M.  Ward  road  a paper  on  the  Life 
History  of  Hemileia  vastairix,  the  fungus  of  the  coft'ee-lcaf  disease^ 
Mr  Ward  stated  that  the  phenomena  attendant  thereon  show  great 
analogy  to  those  of  tlie  Uredine  fungi.  The  spores,  under  favourable 
conditions,  viz.,  moisture,  a due  supply  of  oxygen,  and  a temperature 
of  75  deg.  F..  usually  germinate  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Complete  infection,  or  establishment  of  the  mycelium  in  the  inter- 
cellular passages  of  the  leaf  occurs  about  the  third  day  after  the 
formation  of  the  germinal  tubes.  The  so-called  yellow  spot,  or 
<;rdimiry  outward  visible  appciaranco  of  the  disease,  maniicsts  itflclt 
about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  but  may  be  delayed,  its  develop- 
ment Jind  course  being  dispendent  on  secondary  causes,  such  as 
atmospheric  conditions,  monsoons,  age  of  the  coilee  leaf,  Ac.  By 
watching  the  progress  of  the  spots  it  has  been  ascertaiiuid  that  the 
snores  therefrom  may  be  continuously  jiroduccd  for  from  seven  to 
eleven  weeks.  Of  even  mor<‘.  Some  150,000  s])ores  have  been  estimated 


THE  BEGONIA. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association, 
Mr.  Kilgour,  gardener,  Edgehill,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Begonia  and  its 
Treatment.”  The  begonias,  he  said,  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
world.  In  the  East  Indies  they  are  found  from  the  low  grounds  up  to  the 
mountains,  to  the  region  of  slight  frost  and  snow.  Several  are  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  frequently  become  tuberous  rooted.  Ih^e 
eemis  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  Mexmo,  and  through- 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  South-American  Continent.  They  also  proso^t 
a great  variety  of  forms,  some  with  beautiful  foliage,  as  B.  Eex.  _ Others, 
a4in,  from  their  stronger  growth,  are  useful  for  covering  walls  m either 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  In  such  a position  they  are  almost  continuous 
bloomers.  Mr.  Kilgour  then  described  his  method  of  growth  from  seedlings. 
He  said,  I sow  the  seed  ou  peat  soil,  which  must  be  very  fibrous  and  we.  I 
seasoned,  which  is  made  very  firm ; but  I allow  the  surface  to  remain 
rouerh.  Then  I sprinkle  some  silver  sand  over— just  enough  to  fall  up  any 
little  hole  that  is  likely  to  bury  the  seed— after  which  I give  a good  soaking 
of  tepid  water.  After  allowing  it  to  settle,  I sow  the  fed  evenly  over  then 
cover  with  glass.  I then  stand  it  in  a nice  brisk  heat.  There  is  noth  mg 
better  than  a hotbed,  as  the  moisture  does  away  with  any  need  of  watering 

for  some  time,  if  kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  _ When  large  enough  to 

bear  handling,  they  are  pricked  into  a pan  filled  with  the  following  soil : 
Li(^ht  friable  loam,  part  silver  sand,  part  of  peat  and  well-rotted  cow-dung, 
and  leaf-soil.  They  are  then  inured  to  colder  temperature,  and  when  large 
enough  are  potted  in  three,  four,  and  five  inch  pots,  and  grown  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  will  make  a fine  display  by  the  end  of  August.  In  Ji^te 
the  roots  must  be  stored  so  that  they  , are  not  a lowed  ^ Ret  too  d y,  or 
there  will  be  a great  disappointment  m the  death-rate.  They  should  be 
stored  under  the  stage  of  a greenhouse,  with  the  thmr  si  t, 

the  water  from  above  keeping  them  sufficiently  moist.  Next  spri”S  J 

want  nothing  till  towards  the  end  of  April ; they  ^cni^^bein^^a  mix 

of  their  pots  and  re-potted  into  their  flowering  pts,  the  bein„  a mi 
tureof  friable  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  and  peat  one  part,  w ell-rotted  c - 
ffimg  one  part,  with  a little  silver  sand.  They  can  be  propagated  as 
ceraniums.OT  at  potting  the  roots  can  be  divided  into 

there  are  stems  for.  Not  being  hardy  enough,  they  are  not  yet  adapted  for 
bedding  in  our  northern  climate.  


A Weather  Compass.— For  many  yea.rs  we  have  had  " weather 
glass  ” as  a foreteller  of  the  weather  that  is  approaching,  the  ordinary 
Lrometer  of  itself  only  gives  the  atmospheric  pre^ure,  ai^^d  it  jeU 
known  that  this  factor,  unless  taken  , into  account  ^)th  the  degiee 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  not  a trust 
rSv  ciide  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  air  which  can  bo  condensed 
into  rain  and  whether  the  wind  is  a cold  and  dry  northerly  wind.  01  a 
warm  and  moist  southerly  wind,  are  also  i“P®i-t«“t  factors  in  the  P^ 

A good  weather  indicator  ought,  therefore,  to  ^f 

tions,  and  this  has  been  very  ingeniously  done  by  ^i-ofesfr  Klmkeif  e , t. 
Gottingen  in  his  newly-invented  “weather  compass,  which  Inkcs  1 s 
naLfrom  its  external  likeness  to  a mariner’s  “^Rnctic  com^ 
weather  compass  gives  in  a very  simple  manner  a prognostication  ot  t no 
ToSi  rC“4~tcd  witliii  tb.  .ext  twelve  or  twc.tj.  e,,r  bo,™  ^ 
ns  its  warnings  arc  said  to  prove  true  in  a ma-jority  of  cases,  it  is 

bea  usrfXdfiLttothe  firmer  and  a convenience  to  almost  evoryl^ 

It  consists  of  an  aneroid  barometer,  which  con- 

moistnro,  the  pointer  IS  subject  to  the  opposing  tou  es  o 

lie  hair  hygrometer.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  also  , 

liearingon  the  posilion  of  the  pointer  rnd  the  ini  lea  ‘ (u'ohe 

this  hniring  of  course  depmuls  to  some  extent  on  the  locnhty-  Du  UM>e. 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SAfALL  (JARDENS. 

By  tlio  VICAK’S  (lAlll)UNEIl. 

OAMIil.UAS. 

So  fill'  as  tlio  licalth  of  tl>o  plants  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
wlietlicr  camellias  grown  in  pots  arc  taken  out  of  doors  for  the  suininer 
or  whether  they  rcnuiin  in  tlic  greenhouse  or  conservatory  throughout 
the  year.  Itis,  hoAvever,  a decided  advantage  to  take  them  outside,  as 
more  space  is  then  all'orded  for  the  preparation  or  display  of  other 
subjects,  according  to  Avhich  of  the  two  structures  they  occupy,  and  in 
small  gardens  the  practice  of  placing  camellias  out  of  doors  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  remove  them  from  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  the  proper  moment,  which  is  as  soon 
as  the  now  growth  is  completed.  Generally  speaking,  the  plants 
complete  their  growth  by  the  second  or  third  week  of  June,  and  the 
plants  may  be  taken  out  of  dooi's  by  the  21st  of  that  month  without 
any  risk.  Care  must  be  taken  to  select  suitable  quarters,  and  whilst 
avoiding  the  mistake  of  placing  them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  throughout  the  day,  they  must  be  kept  away  [from  tall  over- 
hanging trees.  Shade  they  must  have,  and  without  the  accompaniment 
of  drip,  which,  even  if  comparatively  small  in  amount,  is  most  injurious 
in  eli'ect.  The  most  suitable  place  that  could  be  selected  is  along  the 
north  side  of  a wall  or  tall  closely-cropped  hedge,  and  for  the  formation 
of  a bod  on  which  to  stand  the  pots  there  is  nothing  better  than  coal- 
ashes.  The  pots  may  be  stood  upon  bricks  or  boards,  but  the  ashes 
when  kept  moist  assist  in  keeping  the  roots  comparatively  cool,  and 
they  should  be  maintained  in  a moist  state  by  being  sprinkled  once  a 
day  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  ashes  are  also  effectual  in  keeping 
the  worms  out  of  the  pot  when  they  are  laid  down  to  a thickness 
exceeding  three  inches.  Plunging  the  pots  is  not  necessary,  as  when 
the  plants  are  in  a shady  position  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  requisite  degree  of  moisture  about  the  roots.  The  watering  must 
have  the  most  careful  attention,  and  the  supplies  must  be  liberal  with- 
out being  excessive.  Especial  care  will  be  necessary  in  wet  weather, 
for  the  rains  seldom  do  more  than  moisten  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  a 
dejffh  exceeding  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  after  a heavy  rain  is  very  likely  to  mislead  the  inexperienced 
amateur.  The  state  of  the  soil  may  invariably  be  ascertained  by 
rapping  the  side  of  the  pots,  a clear  ringing  sound  indicating  that  it 
IS  more  or  less  dry,  and  a dull  heavy  sound  that  it  is  well  charged 
with  moisture.  When  from  any  cause  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to 
become  dust  dry  the  plants  should  be  watered  three  or  four  times 
within  half  an  hour  to  make  sure  of  the  ball  being  properly  moistened 
throughoiit  its  depth.  The  better  plan  in  dealing  with  examples  that 
can  be  readily  lifted  about  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a vessel  of  water 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  cessation  of  the  rising  of  the  air  bubbles 
shows  that  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  moistened. 

Azaleas  and  other  Hard-wooded  Plants. 

Azaleas,  eriostemons,  heaths,  polygalas,  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  usually  cultivated  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  at  or  about 
the  same  time  as  the  camellias.  The  situation  selected  should,  if 
piacticable,  be  somewhat  sheltered  on  the  west,  and  it  may  be  par- 
tially shaded  or  entirely  exposed,  but  it  must  be  away  from  over- 
hanging  boughs  of  trees  or  large  shrubs,  as  drip  has  a most  disastrous 
effect  upon  such  delicately-rooted  subjects  as  these.  Abed  of  ashes 
IS  the  best  on  which  to  stand  the  pots,  and  in  no  case  is  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  placing  the  pots  on  bricks  or  inverted  flower 
pots  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a circulation  of  air  underneath, 
which  by  some  cultivators  is  considered  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
hard-wooded  plants.  As  in  the  case  of  camellias,  the  greatest  care 
IS  necessary  in  watering,  for  they  suffer  severely  when  kept  too  wet,  and 
dryness  is  exceedingly  injurious.  The  proper  course  is  to  supply 
them  with  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball,  and  then  with- 
hold  the  watering  pot  until  the  soil  has  become  rather  dry  again. 
Should  they  become  dust  dry,  all  but  the  largest  should  be  dipped  as 
advised  for  the  camellias,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  moistening 
masses  of  peat  by  the  ordinary  course  when  it  has  become  dry.  Hard- 
wooded  subjects  such  as  are  specially  referred  to  in  this  note  invariably 
perish  when  the  upper  half  of  the  soil  is  quite  wet  and  the  lower  half 
dust  dry,  as  occasionally  happens  when  the  water  is  not  applied  in  the 
most  careful  manner.  Heaths  and  other  finely-rooted  plants  ought  not 
to  remain  out  pf  doors  more  than  two  months,  as  after  the  middle  of 
August  there  IS  a risk  of  injury  to  them  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 

Liquid  Manure. 

El ee-gi owing  subjects,  such  as  fuchsias,  balsams,  abutilons, 
plumbagos,  and  brugmansias,  which  for  some  time  hence  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  conservatory,  will  now 
reqmre  more  assistance  than  clear  water  will  be  able  to  afford  them. 
This  assistance  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a top  dressing  of  some 
approved  artificial  or  as  a liquid.  To  the  latter  alone  I shall  now 
leiei.  i he  preparation  of  liquid  manure  is  a very  simple,  but  from 
an  impel  feet  acquaintance  with  the  details,  some  find  it  troublesome. 
A veiy  usetiil  and  exceedingly  simple  stimulant  is  prepared  with 
guano,  soot,  and  water.  Twelve  gallons  of  water  is  put  into  an  old 
cask  or  tub,  and  in  this  is  put  one  pound  of  guano  and  half  a peck  of 
soot.  The  water  is  well  stirred  when  the  guano  and  soot  are  first 
put  into  it,  and  again  the  next  day,  and  the  mixture  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  until  it  becomes  quite  clear,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  a 
rather  strong  stimulant  is  required  the  liquid  is  used  as  it  is  taken 
* i ^ ^ moderate  strength  is  desirable  water  is 

added  to  it  in  the  pi;oportion  of  one  gallon  to  every  two  gallons  of 
he  liquid.  A liquid  made  with  animal  manure  is  unsurpassed 
in  effectiveness,  and  when  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the 


cow  byre,  slieepfokl,  or  stable  belonging  to  the  cslablisliinent 
it  can  be  had,  practically  8p(.‘aking,  witliout  cost.  In  dealing  with 
these  manures  a difficulty  is  experienced  in  (d)taining  a clear  liquid, 
a point  of  some  iinportanec ; for  when  the  liquid  is  at  all  thiek  the 
sediment  forms  a cake  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  almost  impervious  to 
water.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  putting  the  manure  in  a 
coarse  bag,  such  as  those  in  which  the  German  potatoes  arc  imported. 
About  half  a bushel  of  manure  should  bo  put  into  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  or  a bushel  into  forty  gallons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very 
exact  in  the  proportions  of  manure  and  water,  and  it  is  desii-able  to 
make  the  liquid  in  as  large  a tuli  or  cask  as  is  available.  The  bag 
containing  the  manure  shculd  be  put  in  the  tub  and  the  water  be  poured 
on  it.  Very  little  moving  about  of  the  bag  will  sulliec  to  obtain  a 
liquid  of  a sufficient  degree  of  strength,  and  when  the  supply  formed  by 
the  water  first  poured  in  has  been  used,  fill  the  vessel  again  with  water 
and  well  stir  the  bag  two  or  three  times  at  rather  long  intervals,  to 
enable  the  water  to  more  readily  draw  the  goodness  out  of  the  manure. 
Twice  a week  will  be  often  enough  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  most 
plants,  but  of  course  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  liquid  and 
the  character  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied.  Immediately  a 
sediment  forms  on  the  surface  it  slnsmld  be  removed,  and  the  soil 
be  lightly  pricked  over  with  a pointed  stick. 


PANSIES. 

By  J,  C.  Clarke, 

To  a great  extent  fancy  pansies  are  taking  the  place  of  the  show 
kinds  in  the  west  of  England,  which  can  hardly  be  a matter  for 
surprise,  seeing  how  much  the  pansies  have  been  imnroved  during 
the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  point  of  size  and  richness  of 
colouring,  it  would  seem  that  raisers  have  arrived  at  the  extreme 
height  of  their  ambition ; but  in  my  opinion  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. More  especially  should  the  form  of  the  flowers  be  improved 
and  the  colours  be  more  clearly  defined.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
pansy  the  improvement  made  has  been  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  many  amateur  cultivators  who 
took  them  in  hand  only  a few  years  ago  have  mastered  all  the  details 
of  their  culture,  _ and  cultivate  them  most  successfully.  So  far  as 
their  means  admit,  the  wholesome  influence  too  that  a love  for  such 
plants  exercises  on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  men  who  turn  from  the 
desk  or  workshop  to  find  recreation  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  their 
plants  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 

From  a rather  wide  circle  of  correspondents,  I learn  that  the 
present  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a favourable  one  for  pansy 
growers.  A more  than  average  number  of  plants  were  brought 
through  the  winter,  and  they  came  earlier  into  flower  than  usual ; 
but  some  few  cultivators_  say  that  the  flowers  have  not  come  so  large 
as  in  other  years,  and  this  is  my  own  experience.  The  want  of  size  in 
the  blooms  is  further  exemplified  by  the  contents  of  a beautiful  box  of 
flowers  recently  received  from  a grower  at  Truro.  These,  although 
large,  are  not  equal  to  what  I have  had  sent  me  from  the  same  source 
before.  Nevertheless,  the  flowers  are  rich  in  variety  and  depth  of 
colour.  During  the  past  month  I have  received  flowers  from  Tavis- 
tock and  from  South  Devon,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  to  what 
perfection  they  are  grown.  The  splendid  flowei’s  of  such  varieties  as 
the  Countess  of  Strathmore,  Buttercup,  Archie  Duncan,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Thalia,  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  Mrs.  B.  Brook,  and  President 
Wickham,  that  are  now  before  me,  are  so  attractive  that  no  one  can 
wonder  that  they  find  admirers  amongst  a class  of  people  who  are 
not  in  a position  to  provide  costly  appliances  for  more  tender  plants. 
A remarkable  fact  in  my  experience  amongst  pansy  growers  is  that 
as  yet  I have  not  known  one  single  instance  of  failure  so  serious  as 
to  cause  growers  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  their  favourites. 
Nor  do  I know  of  a single  instance  of  their  cultivation  being  given  up, 
except  through  some  circumstance  over  which  there  has  been  no 
control.  I think  it  will  be  better  if  I place  my  remarks  that  apply 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  pansy  under  separate  headings. 

Summer  Management  in  the  Open  Beds. 

Those  who  have  cultivated  the  pansy  for  any  length  of  time  agree 
that  some  amount  of  shade  in  very  bright  weather  is  desirable,'and 
it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  plants  can  bear  cold  better  than 
extreme  heat.  They  do  better  when  they  are  shaded  from  10  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  in  the  day  than  when  grown  in  the  shade  altogether.  The 
shade  of  a wall  or  building  is  better  for  them  than  the  shade  of  trees. 
A friend  of  ruine  who  grows  them  largely  has  constructed  a temporary 
frame,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  shade  them  as  may  appear  desirable. 
He  grows  his  plants  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  quite  in  the  open  garden, 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  beds  at  every  three  feet  he  has  driven  into 
the  ground  a block  of  wood  which  stands  two  feet  out  of  the  gi’ound. 
To  fit  on  this  he  has  made  light  wooden  frames  in  six-feet  lengths 
covered  with  thin  canvas.  In  very  bright  weather  the  canvas  lights 
are  put  on  for  five  pr  six  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
which  gives  an  efficient  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  air,  as  the  ends  and  sides  are  open. 

Now  is  a good  time  for  mulching  the  soil  between  the  plants,  and 
the  best  material  for  the  purpose  is  some  light  powdery  manure,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  from  an  old  hotbed.  The  manure  should  be 
moderately  dry,  and  previous  to  using  be  passed  through  a coarse 
sieve.  It  should  be  spread  an  inch  thick  over  the  surface,  and  be  put 
quite  close  up  the  stems.  This  will  stimulate  the  roots  materially, 
and  many  young  offsets  will  root  into  it  and  form  plants,  which  may 
be  taken  off  in  August  with  plenty  of  roots.  Many  cultivators  now 
use  road  dust  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  mixing  with  the  soil. 
Its  greatest  value  seems  to  consist  in  promoting  an  increase  of  roots. 
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but  118  a matter  of  course  if  it  did  not  contain  some  stimulating  matter 
the  roots  would  not  take  so  kindly  to  it.  The  road  dust  that  is  used 
by  growers  in  this  part  is  tlie  sweepings  of  town  roads,  so  that  it  con- 
tains a good  proportion  of  animal  manure.  It  must  be  laid  for  some 
time  on  a heap  exposed  to  all  weathers  before  it  is  used. 

Pansies  in  Pots. 

We  have  not  many  cultivators  in  the  W est  who  grow  pansies  in  pots, 
but  for  the  information  of  others  I will  brielly  describe  the  process 
adopted  by  a very  successful  cultivator,  who  has  kindly  favoured  me 
with  the  details  of  his  course  of  management.  The  cuttings  are  sti  uck 
in  June,  the  young  side  growths  that  have  not  dowered  being  selected  toi 
propagating  purposes.  As  only  a few  dozen  plants  are  wanted,  a coup  e 
of  handlights  are  placed  on  a shady  border,  and  prepared  forthe  cuttings, 
as  worms  are  liable  to  draw  in  the  cuttings  after  they  are  inserted. 
The  soil  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  some  pieces  ot 
slate  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  On  the  slates  is  placed  six 
inches  of  dne  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  lows 
three  inches  apart.  They  are  then  watered  and  the  lights  put  on  and 
kept  close  until  they  are  struck,  which  will  be  in  four  or  dve  weeks. 
As  soon  as  they  have  sufdcient  roots  they  are  transplanted  to  another 
border  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  where  they  are  shaded  for  a tew 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  About  the  middle  of  September  they 
are  put  singly  in  three-inch  pots.  The  compost  my  friend  uses  consists 
of  emial  parts  turfy  loam,  ;road  dust,  and  cow-dung,  the  whole  being 
well  mixed  together  and  pressed  pretty  drmly  about  the  roots;  alter 
the  plants  are  potted  they  are  taken  to  a cold  frame  which  stands  in 
a south  aspect.  Shallow  frames  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  more  than  nme  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
glass.  During  the  winter  the  plants  require  plenty  of  am  when  the 
weather  is  mild  ; even  when  it  rains  the  lights  should  be  tilted  at  the 
back ; during  sharp  frost  the  lights  should  have  a covering  of  mats,  two 
or  three  in  thickness,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  A little 
cold  weather  will  not  hurt  them,  but  it  is  well  to  guard  against 

extremes.  . 

My  friend  lays  great  stress  upon  the  watering  of  pot  pansies 
during  the  winter,  for  he  believes  more  pansies  are  lost  through  bemg 
kept  too  wet  at  the  roots  during  the  winter  months  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Clear  water,  given  when  the  soil  is  moderately^  dry,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  well  moisten  the  bail,  is  all  that  is  required, 
is  the  giving  of  more  water  to  soil  that  is  already  moist  that  does  the 
mischief.  The  stock  should  be  looked  over  three  times  a week,  and 
only  such  have  water  as  really  want  it.  . ■ 1 . • 

Early  in  February  they  must  be  shifted  into  six-mch  pots,  using 
the  compost  as  before,  and  for  a fortnight  afterwards  the  frame 
should  be  kept  rather  close  to  enable  the  roots  to  take  hold  of  flie  new 
soil  quickly ; but  after  that  time  plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  As  the  plants  come  mto  Sower 
a thin  shade  is  necessary.  After  the  middle  of  May  fSey  do  better 
when  planted  in  a bed  of  soil,  which  may  be  either  in  the  frame  or  in 

the  open  ground.  . • s , , n 

I have  not  met  with  any  growers  of  pansies  who  are  in  lavoui  ot 
giving  them  any  stimulating  manure  with  a view  to  proinote  a moie 
vigorous  growth.  They  all  agree  that  clear  water  and  a rich  soil  are 
all  that  is  necessary  to  grow  them  well,  but  I have  met  with  one  who 
lost  a great  portion  of  his  stock  through  the  use  of  guano  water. 

Raising  Plants  eoe  Flowering  in  the  Open  Ground. 

The  simplest  way  for  all  small  gardeners  to  adopt  in  raising  a 
stock  of  plants  to  keep  over  the  winter  in  a bed  ot  soil  in  a frame  is 
to  earth  up  the  stems  of  the  old  plants  in  August  Fme  rich  manure 
•or  earth  should  be  used,  but  previous  to  earthing  up  some  of  tlm 
loose  growth  should  be  cut  down  to  within  four  mdies  of  the  ground 
This  will  cause  them  to  break  into  growth  round  the  stems,  and  take 
root  in  the  new  soil.  Early  m October  the  old  plants  may  be  taken 
iin  when  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  produced  several  ottsets, 
wffich  may  be  removed  from  the  parent,  usually  with  some  roots 
attached.  Even  if  they  have  no  roots,  they  will  soon  make  some,  it 
pricked  out  into  a bed  of  soil,  and  the  frame  kept  close  ^wo  or 
three  weeks.  Of  course,  pansies  may  also  be  stiuck  tioiii  cuttings  1 
August  and  September,  either  in  the  frame  or  open  ground;  but 
cuttings  give  more  trouble. 


STAKEHILL  HOUSE,  CASTLETON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

The  Kksidence  of  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P. 

A VISITOR  to  Stakehill  finds  himself  in  the  garden  of  a true  Lancashire 
florkt  and  Mr.  Barlow  is  all  that  and  something  more,  for,  in  addition 
to  such  of  the  leading  florists’  flowers  as  find  a congenial  home  hero,  there 
are  other  aspects  of  general  gardening  of  a highly  satisfactory  character. 
The  garde^Ld  pleasure  grounds  at  Stakehill  are  comprised  in  a compara- 
tivel^mall  space,  but  there  is  far  more  in  them  to  interest  a 
flowers  than  iLften  met  with  in  places  of  much  greater  pretensions,  t hat 
Mr  Clorreaps  a great  harvest  of  pleasure  from  his  gmrden  cannot  be 
doubted  from  the  time  ho  spends  in  it,  and  the  warm  interest  he  takes  m 
everything  he  grows  ; and  tliis  pleasure  ho  is  anxious 
others;  consequently,  any  well-disposed  ^o  ^ 

rrates  and  walk  about  among  the  many  things  that  arc  to  be  seen  .it  all 
Ltisons  of  the  year.  On  a Sunday  especially  many  persons  avail  them - 
selves  of  this  privilege,  and  not  a few  come  long  distances,  attracted  ly 
Mr  Tiarlov^^’s  iVputalio;  as  a florist.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
flne  cSsflion  of  tulips  at  Stakehill  are  in  bloom,  there 
and  in  scarcely  a single  instance  has  the  generous  owner  of  Stak.Jull  any 
reason  to  regret  the  trust  he  reposes  in  ihoso  who  visit  his  garden. 

'I'ho  dwelling-house,  which  is  near  to  the  celebrated  dye  woikb  at 
Stakehill,  f.ices^aliiiost  north,  llefore  it  is  a well-kept  pleasure  ground 


planted  with  groups  ot  deciduous  and  a few  evergreen  trees : the  service 
tree,  laburnum,  tLrn,  lime,  &c.,  flourish  e ; m front  of  t^ese  are 
various  flowering  shrubs.  About  the  glass  plat,  which  is  kept  in  excellent 
condition,  are  clumps  of  rhododendrens  and  beds  of  roses,  and  on  the  lett 
of  the  carriage  drive,  as  one  approaches  the  house,  is  a belt  of  shrubbeiy, 
with  space  for  a good  and  useful  mixed  border  of  herbaceous  and  other 
plants.  Kecently,  Mr.  Barlow  planted  a new  long  oval-shaped  bed  0 
rhododendrons,  which  is  circled  by  the  carriage  drive,  and  this  is  edged 
with  lines  of  the  best  show  and  fancy  pansies  tha.t  <lo  well  a.t  btakehill. 
growing  freely  and  flowering  profusely  and  finely.  Ihere  m a mrrow 
belt  of  border  round  all  the  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  shrubs,  &c.,  and 
these  come  in  very  handy  for  planting  out  seedling 

pansies,  and  violas,  and  many  other  useful  vernal  pets.  Beyond 
pleasure  grounds  the  garden  is  at  a higher  level,  and  there  is  to  be  seen  an 
ample  bowling  green  and  lawn  tennis  ground,  surrounded  with  a belt  of 
shrubs  and  trees ; on  the  left  of  this,  at  a lower  level,  is  a rock  garden 
with  water;  and  then  on  the  higher  ground,  south  of  the  bowling  peen,  is 
what  was  once  an  apple  and  pear  orchard,  but  now  a most  useful  ground 
for  planting  out  beds  of  polyanthus,  hepaticas,  Christmas  roses,  primroses, 
carnations,  picotees,  &c.  Some  cold  frames  here  come  in  very  useful  for 

housing  polyanthus  and  other  plants.  ■,■  ■ ■ mr, 

Close  by  is  a commodious  plant  house  mtwo  divisions.  The  first  portion 
is  used  as  an  ordinary  show  house,  with  such  plants  as  lapagerias,  &c., 
overhead.  At  this  season  of  the  year  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  make  an 
effective  display.  In  a water  tank  is  a fine  variety  of  Aponogeton  distachyqn 
that  blooms  freely.  The  inner  portion  is  used  as  a stove,  and  here  is 
a small  collection  of  orchids,  among  which  are  fine  plants  of  ccelogyne, 
cypripedium,  also  tree  and  exotic  ferns,  ordinary  stove  plants,  &c. 
Eunning  parallel  with  this,  there  is  a low  span-roofed  house  in  three 
divisions,  reached  by  a descending  flight  of_  steps.  In  the  first  part  is  a 
collection  of  bouvardias  and  plants  ef  a similar  character,  zonai  pelar- 
goniums,  &c.  The  next  division  is  used  for  the  grovvth  of  tomatoes, 
planted  out  and  trained  up  the  roof,  and  the  third  is  planted  with 
cucumbers,  similarly  grown.  These  are  a very  useful  lot  of  houses  and 
can  be  utilized  in  various  ways  during  the  year.  At  the  north  end  t 
plant  house,  and  running  off  eastward,  is  the  vinery,  in  two  ffi^sions 
One  portion  is  used  as  an  early,  the  other  as  a later  house.  Tffie  forme 
is  plated  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Troveren  Muscat,  among  other  grapes.  The  latter 
house  has  as  occupants  Lady  Downes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  &c.  The 
vines  are  all  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  carry,  on  the  -whole,  promising 
crops  of  fruit.  These  houses  have  to  be  used  as  plant  houses  m winter 
and  early  spring,  and  some  disadvantage  to  the  vines  no  doubt  results. 

We  now  come  to  a portion  of  the  garden  of  a very  interestmg  character. 

It  is  oblong  in  shape,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  tennis  ground,  on 
another  by  the  plant  houses,  on  another  by  the  vinery,  and  on  the  soiith 
by  a sloping  border,  which  is  cool  and  somewha,t  shaded  in  summer, 
this  border  Mr.  Barlow  has  had  prepared  beds  edged  with  boards  and 
placed  above  the  ground  level,  and  here  will  be  planted  out  ^orUy  the 
fine  collection  of  named  and  seedling  gold-laced  polyanthus  Mr.  Barlow 
possesses,  many  of  his  own  raising.  Here  the  plants  can  scarcely  fad  to 
do  well,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  beds  were  being  prepared  w.th 

The  oblong  garden  so  enclosed  is  filled  with  beds  edged  with  beards 
and  raised  some  six  inches  above  the  surface,  with  walks  f>etween.  :^ur 
of  these  beds  are  filled  with  Mr.  Barlow’s  fine  collection  of  tulip.  The 
best  bed— in  all  probability  containing  the  finest  collection  of  tulips  in 
Eno-land— was  this  season  attacked  with  what  is  known  as  the  tulip  disease, 
and  it  played  sad  havoc  with  the  occupants,  and  but  few  comparatively 
of  the  bulbs  matured  their  flowers.  Growth  set  in  ip  to  a cei'fuin  stage,  a 
then  the  foliage  withered.  An  examination  of  f^e^ulbs  showed  that  they 
failed  to  put  forth  roots,  and,  indeed,  looked  as  if  they  failed  to  do  this  Horn 
lack  of  moisture.  But  Mr.  Barlow  states  that  at  no  period  was  the  bed  kept 
so  dry  as  to  preclude  proper  root  action.  The  development  of  the  plants  in 
the  imxt  bed  was  decidedly  better,  but  not  complete  in  all  its  pa,rts.  Ihe 
loil  in  which  the  bulbs  were  planted  was  carefully  prepared,  and  was  the 
same  throughout : such  a failure  is  one  of  those  things  that  baffles  ffie 
calculations  of  a tulip  cultivator,  but  which  he  cannot  prevent  or  contioL 
Some  of  the  very  choicest  tulips  in  Mr.  Barlow  s pllection  altogether  failed 
this  season.  In  breeders  Mr.  Barlow  is  particularly  strong,  and  -when  in 
good  form  he  is  not  easily  beaten.  Even  when  handicapped  with  many 
failures,  Mr.  Barlow  was  this  season  able  to  win  the  Ipding  prize  with  twelve 
tuUps  at  the  Eoyal  National  Tulip  Society’s  Exhibition  in  Manchester  on 
May  27,  but  other  growers  had  similarly  suffered.  Next  to  the  tulip  is 
a fine  bed  of  a choice  strain  of  sweet  williams , then  five  beds  of  mixed 

herbaceous  plants,  including  patches  of  a fine  strain  of  aquilegias,  one  of 
pyrethrumsLdphloxes,anotherwhollyplanted  with  a fine  collection  of  named 

ranunculus,  and^another  partly  so,  and  lastly,  one 

and  many  odds  and  ends.  This  ground  finishes  up  with  a line  of  pits  that 
come  in  ffiindy  for  raising  stocks,  asters.  Phlox  Driimmondi,  celery,  Ac.,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  for  various  purposes  .iluring  summei  and 
autumn.  The  collection  of  named  ranunculus  comprises  fifty  of  the  very 
Scest  varieties,  had  from  Tyso,  Lightbody,  and  others,  and  all  look  and 
promise  extremely  well.  These  beds  are  40  ft.  in  length  by  about  3,  in 

^'''M?he  extreme  end  of  the  vinery,  and  close  to  the  tulip  SI>’ouiid,  is  a 
small  plot  occupied  by  two  short  lines  of  span-roofed  cold  frames.  1 hesc 
arTnow  plaffi  gold-laced  polyanthus,  various  hardy  lu-uuulas, 

&c.,  but  will  soon  be  divided  and  planted  out  111  the  beds  above  lefciicd  to 

i„tecsUn»lhon.o,  U.  tho  s«d»  : 

long,  low,  and  somewhat  sunken  cold  house,  with  low  stages  on  eithci  s uk 
■or  a considerable  distance,  and  for  Iho  romaindor  a lugli  stage  lo 
auriculas  &c.  The  occupants  of  this  house  aro  varied,  uitorestmg,  and 
valuable’  An  extensive  collection  of  chrysanthemums,  in  large  pots,  aie 
hSbig  taken  out  of  doors  for  the  summer.  They  are  without  cLxeeii- 
lion  the^iost  lot  of  plants  we  have  seen  this  season.  Jlieii  Ihuo  .. 
collision  of  lilies  in  pots,  roses  in  pots,  salvias,  sing  e dahlias,  ihoih - 
(lendrons  of  the  Ormskirk  race.  Azalea  mollis,  iiiolisias,  Hntish  ^ ' 

I nk  knacks  loo  uiiinorous  to  mention.  The  floral  tveasiires  at  bl  ikeh  1. 
Sitlly  in  ^ way  of  spring-flowering  things  are  iiinu.mn-ab  0 and 
Xiblo.^  At  the  coolest  end  o?  the  house,  0.1  the  raised  stage,  is  Mi. 
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IJiirlow  s fmo  collection  of  auriculiis.  'I’licy  Imvo  just.  Iioeu  repotted,  and  look 
likely  to  do  well.  Then  there  are  pans  of  seedlinf'  auriculas  obtained  from 
choice  tortilized  seeds  ; and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  lar<jo  enough  to  handle 
they  are  pricked  off  into  pans  and  grown  on  into  size,  lly  the  side  of  this 
house,  and  forming  a boundary  to  the  garden  in  this  direction,  is  a bank  of 
roclvwork  planted  with  saxifrages,  opimodiums,  violas,  and  many  choice 
plants,  with  a line  of  dwarf  shrubs  at  the  toj),  and  space  for  a line  of  dahlias 
at  the  back.  Here  dahlias  cannot  bo  planted  out  ns  small  plants,  as  they 
aro  m the  south  ; they  must  be  grown  on  into  size  in  pots,  and  placed  out 
in  the  ground  at  the  middle  of  Juno,  when  two  feet  or  so  in  height.  Groat 
dillieulties  besot  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  many  flowers  in  Lancashire  that 
are  easy  to  grow  in  the  moro  favoured  south. 

_ Away  on  the  rising  ground,  beyond  the  tall  shaft  which  raises  its  head 
high  above  neighbouring  buildings,  there  is  a small  piece  of  kitchon  garden, 
and  also  a usetiil  piece  of  reserve  garden.  Ifere  a few  prize  gooseberries 
are  grown,  though  Mr.  Harlow  no  longer  competes,  as  ho  did  years  ao'O. 

1 his  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Stakohill  and  its  gardens,  but  it 
serves  to  indicate  something  of  the  floral  enterprise  which  constitutes  it  a 
centre  of  floricultural  operations  in  Lancashire,  and  its  highly-respected 
proprietor  the  trusted  leader  of  the  florists  in  the  Manchester  district" 

E.  Dean. 


THE  TURBINATE  BELL-FLOWER. 

(Campanula  fiirhinaia.) 

Tuts  pretty  bell-flower  illustrates  in  a pleasing  manner  the  prevailing 
difference  between  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  and  those  of  the  plain.  The 
rambling  botanist  of  large  experience  can  tell  us  in  a moment  the  kind  of 
country  whence  .aplanthas  been  derived,  even  if  he  cannot  name  the  country 
he  finds  the  leaves  small  and  in  a compact  tuft, 
and  the  flowers  large  and  somewhat  prominently  displayed,  he  will  declare  it 
to  bo  a plant  of  the  mountains,  accustomed  to  a strong  light,  to  frost  and 
snow,  and  keen  breezes.  The  plants  of  the  valley  are  by  comparison  large 
and  leafy,  with  flowers  less  conspicuous ; and  however  beautiful,  as  many  of 
them  are,  they  lack  the  tufty,  closely-packed,  pin-cushion  gro  wth,  and  brilliant 
colours  of  the  true  mountain  flowers.  This  bell-flower  may  be  compared  with 
me  average  of  garden  campanulas  advantageously  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
We  find  no  tall  stem,  no  free  leafy  growth,  and  no  drawn-out  spike  of 
flowers,  the  whole  thing  is,  as  one  may  say,  in  a nutshell,  for  the  moun- 
tain plant  cannot  afford  to  make  a tall  stem  and  to  develop  its  flowers 
slowly.  Its  conditions  of  life  are  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  abiin- 
dant  material ; it  must  make  the  very  most  of  a short  summer  with  a pure 
strong  light,  and  many  sudden  transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme 
cold.  Do  you  know  how  the  sunshine  roasts  one  at  midday  in  many  a 
flowery  spot  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  ? And  do  you  know  how,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  summer,  the  night  frost  is  often  keen  enough  to  make  the 
herbage  crackle  beneath  the  feet  of  the  late  wanderer,  as  also  of  the  early 
riser  ? The  Alpine  flowers  have  to  live  through  such  extreme  conditions  j and 
if  they  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  and  scatter  them  quickly  their  race  must  soon 
come  to  an  end.  Therefore  they  have  not  time  to  grow  tall  and  leafy  and 
luxurious  ; they  hug  down  close  to  the  ground  to  escape  the  keen  wind, 
and  concentrated  life  is  of  more  importance  to  them  than  a luxurious  display 
ot  delicate  green  garments. 

The  turbinate  campanula  is  a native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
Transylvama,  and  when  transferred  to  the  garden  is  essentially  a rock 
plant,  requiring  a dry  sunny  position,  and  a light,  deep,  well-drained  soil. 
It  IS  at  once  beautiful  and  interesting,  [the  smallness  of  the  leaves  and  the 
largeness  of  theflowers  rendering  it  conspicuous  ; while  the  fine  blue-purple 
colour  and  bold  cup-shaped  form  of  the  flowers  compel  attention  to  detail.  It 
may  be  grown  in  the  common  border  where  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
the  soil  being  sandy  and  the  situation  open,  when  it  forms  large  leafy  tufts, 
from  which  the  flowers  rise  freely  during  the  summer. 

As  rook  plants  the  smaller  campanulas  have  especial  claims  on  our 
attention.  The  following  will  gratify  the  collector  of  such  things  :—C. 
alpina,  a silky  or  woolly  little  herb,  bearing  a loose  pyramid  of  deep  blue 
flowers ; 0.  ccBspitosa,  very  dwarf  and  tufty,  the  flowers  deep  blue : G.  car- 
pahea,  a very  fine  rock  and  border  plant,  well  known  for  its  neat  cushion- 
like  growth  and  lovely  flowers,  which  are  blue  or  white,  or  combining  both 
colours— this  will  thrive  in  almost  any  border,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
London ; C.  garganica,  somewhat  like  the  last,  but  more  inclined  to  run, 
and  the  flowersare  expanded,and  have  white  centres;  C.hederacea,  an  exquisite 
gem  creepmg,  with  small  ivy-like  leaves  and  bluish  purple  flowers,  a bog 
plant,  very  plentiful  in  the  southern  counties  on  marshy  uncultivated  lands 
the  companion  commonly  of  the  beautiful  buck-bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  ’- 
C.  isophylla,  a handsome  dwarf  plant  with  pale  blue  flowers,  it  requires  a 
iirnestone  soil  and  is  a good  plant  for  a wall  or  ruin ; C.  Baineri,  very  dwarf 
and  pretty,  the  flowers  blue,  the  plant  adapted  for  either  rockery  or  border 
in  well.drained  sandy  soil ; C.  rotundifolia,  the  well-known  “ harebell  ” 
or  the  hedgerow  and  the  mountain.  It  is  a good  garden  plant,  adapted 
for  rockery  or  border  in  any  light  soil,  and  there  are  three  or  four  distinct 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Once  upon  a time,  when  botanizing  at  Havfleld 
imder  Kinder  Scout,  we  found  within  an  hour  fully  a score  of  distinct  ^rie- 
ties  of  this  lovely  plant,  the  flowers  being  of  several  shades  of  blue,  pink 
and  white;  and  doubtless  they  are  to  be  found  there  still  in  the  happv 
summertime. 

Having  ca,mpanulas  in  general  for  a moment  before  us,  we  must  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  mention  two  very  fine  species,  which  are  usually  rano'ed 
in  the  genus  Platycedon.  Number  one  ;is  Campanula  (or  Platvcodon) 
attfMTOnalis,  a handsome  perennial  plant,  rising  a foot  and  a half  high  bear 
in  the  autumn  bold  panicles  of  brilliant  blue,  white,  lilac,  and  dove-coloured 
flowers— for  there  are  several  varieties,  and  some  of  them  are  double.  The 
other  is  Campanula  (or  Platycodon)  grandifioray  a more  robust  plant  than  the 
last,  and  bearing  larger  flowers  earlier  in  the  season,  althouo-h  they  often 
flower  together  in  the  late  summer  months.  This  produces  very  lar^e 
glossy  flowers  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  These  are  raised  from  seed  or 
by  division  of  the  r lots.  They  are  scarcely  hardy  in  London,  but  in  the 
southern  counties  may  be  planted  out  in  any  good  border,  and  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  have  always  grown  them  in  pots,  as  companion 
plants  to  the  noble  chimney  campanula  (C.  pi/m»iidaZis;,  and  have  been 
well  rewarded  for  the  trouble.— ffiftterd's  “Familiar  Garden  Flowers  ” 


^ottst,  ®arktn,  anii  JJomt  Jiim. 

♦ 

ONH  LOVKK. 

I i.ovE  my  lover  ; on  the  heights  above  mo 
He  mocks  my  poor  attainment  with  a frown  ; 

I,  looking  up  as  ho  is  looking  down. 

By  his  displeasure  guess  ho  still  doth  love  mo  ; 

For  his  ambitious  love  would  over  prove  mo 
Moro  oxcollont  than  I as  yet  am  shown. 

So  straining  for  some  good  ungraspod,  unknown, 

I vainly  would  become  his  imago  of  me. 

And,  reaching  through  the  dreadful  gulfs  that  sever 
Our  souls,  I strive  with  darkness  nights  and  days 
Till  my  perfected  work  towards  him  I raise. 

Who  laughs  thereat  and  scorns  mo  more  than  over  ; 

Yet  his  upbraiding  is  beyond  all  praise. 

This  lover  that  I love  1 call  Fndeavour. 

A.  Mart  F.  Eohinson  (Al//enK7tm). 


THE  HOUSE. 

Window  BOXES,  baskets,  and  vases  will  require  rather  close  attention 
for  several  weeks  hence.  The  principal  point  will  be  to  keep  the  plants 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  occupants  of  boxes  that  are  fuUy  exposed 
to  sunshine  throughout  the  day  will  require  watering  daily.  This  is  best 
done  in  the  evening,  but  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  supply  with  water  at 
that  time  the  watering  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  morning  as  prac- 
ticable. Where  the  plants  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  apply  some 
approved  stimulant  without  delay.  Clay’s  Fertilizer  is  admirably  adapted 
for  re-invigorating  plants  in  window  boxes.  Apply  it  by  sprinkling 
enough  over  the  surface  to  Just  cover  it,  and  then  prick  over  the  soil  with 
a pointed  stick. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Brocoolis  for  autumn  supplies  should  be  planted  three  feet  apart  every 
way,  but  in  planting  to  stand  the  winter  two  feet  every  way  will  suffice,  as 
when  rather  thick  the  plants  protect  each  other.  Clubbing  at  the  roots  is 
generally  the  result  of  scanty  manuring  and  shallow  digging,  which  cause 
premature  development  of  the  plant  before  the  head  appears.  The  cater- 
pillar is  one  of  the  pests  to  which  broccolis  are  subject.  These  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  observed  by  hand-picking,  and  the  plants  dusted  either 
with  soot  or  lime. 

Endive  required  for  the  salad  bowl  in  the  autumn  should  be  sown  at 
once.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  to 
six  inches  in  the  rows  for  the  autumn  supply,  which  must  be  liberally 
grown  on  well-manured  land  with  the  aid  of  water  in  dry  weather.  They 
should  not  be  blanched  until  fully  grown,  and  then  the  simplest  means  of 
excluding  light  will  suffice  to  blanch  them  thoroughly. 

Orchard  House  must  be  ventilated  very  freely  now,  and  the  trees  in 
bearing  have  liquid  manure  twice  a week,  and  pretty  strong. 

Peach  trees  from  which  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  have  the 
syringe  or  engine  plied  freely  upon  them  to  cleanse  them,  and  maintain  a 
healthy  leaf-action  for  the  completion  of  the  seasonal  growth. 

Pelargoniums  in  bloom  must  have  some  amount  of  shade,  but  they  are 
generally  shaded  too  heavily,  so  that  we  do  not  see  their  true  colours.  Give 
plenty  of  water,  as  the  least  check  now  will  be  injurious.  Plants  out  of 
blooru  to  be  set  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun,  but  not  to  be  cut  in  for  at  least  a 
fortnight.  This  exposure  of  the  plants  in  their  complete  state  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  their  culture ; on  it  depends  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  plants  hereafter. 

Potatoes  to  be  hoed  between  frequently  previous  to  the  earthing  up, 
which  should  be  done  in  a more  gradual  manner  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Eoses. — Briers  and  Manettis  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  working  in  a 
short  time  hence,  one  or  two  weeks  from  this  date,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
set  about  this  work  as  early  as  possible,  even  if  it  is  found  difficult  to  select 
buds  for  the  purpose.  It  is  early  yet  to  put  in  cuttings  from  roses  in  the 
open  ground,  but  potted  plants  that  have  bloomed  out  and  made  new 
growth  will  furnish  nice  short  half-ripe  shoots  for  the  purpose. 

Stove  Plants.— Take  cuttings  of  Euphorbias,  and  let  them  dry  before 
inserting  in  sand.  Eemove  to  a cooler  atmosphere  most  of  the  best  subjects 
that  are  now  in  flower.  Keep  a moist  atmosphere  amongst  soft-wooded 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  use  water  in  abundance  about  floors  and  walls. 

Strawberries. — It  is  mest  important  to  obtain  early  plants  from 
runners ; and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  root  the  strongest,  and  to 
root  them  well.  A picked  lot  of  the  finest  for  early  forcing  should  be 
pegged  down  in  small  pots  filled  with  firm  turfy  compost.  Eunners  Just 
rooted  and  intended  to  be  used  for  new  plantations  to  be  taken  off  imme- 
diately and  be  planted  out  in  rich  light  soil,  and  have  a slight  shading  to 
help  them  for  a week  or  two. 

Winter  Greens  must  not  be  overlooked.  Plant  during  showery  weather 
Broccolis,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Collards,  Cauliflowers,  Endive,  Celery, 
Cabbages,  Curled  Kale,  Savoys,  and  whatever  else  is  needed  to  supply  the 
table  during  autumn  and  winter,  the  grand  point  being  to  secure  enough 
of  each,  and  somewhat  of  a reserve  of  plants  to  fill  up  vacancies  and  to 
plant  odd  plots. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

In  taking  a survey  of  the  work  on  the  home  farm,  it  wiU  be  found  that, 
although  there  is  plenty  to  keep  the  hands  actively  engaged,  the  matters 
demanding  attention  at  the  present  moment  are  of  a less  anxious  kind 
than  for  some  weeks  past.  Calves  are  growing  strong ; lambs  are 
becoming  serious ; there  is  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  hay-making  is  at 
present  a matter  only  to  be  thought  of.  Indeed,  the  great  business  now 
is  to  do  all  that  is  requisite  to  secure  a good  crop  of  roots,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  things  in  their  places,  weeds  included,  the  place  for  which  is 
nowhere.  Wherever  the  horse-hoe  can  be  used  with  advantage  now  it 
should  be  kept  going,  for  tillage  between  has  a marked  effect  upon 
advancing  crops,  and  tends  very  directly  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
land  by  the  continual  exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  to  the  disintegrating  power 
of  air  and  rain  and  light. 
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A IIOSE-IN-IIOSE  FTJCnSTA. 

The  figure  uccoinpiinying  this  note  represents  an  interesting  ahnormal 
growth  of  a fuchsia,  to  which  wo  have  applied  the  familiar  term  “ hose- 
in-hoso.”  We  were  favoured  with  this,  through  our  coadjutor  Mr. 
Greenaway,  by  Mr.  Gurden,  gardener  to  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor 
House,  Hcadington,  Oxford.  Mr.  Gurden  reports  that  the  abnormal 
flowers  occuiTcd  on  one  shoot  only,  and  were  not  generally  distributed 
over  the  plant,  and  ho  has  not  succeeded  in  “ fixing  ” the  sport.  As 
the  specimen  sent  lay  on  our  desk,  we  thought  it  an  extremely  elegant 
and  much  to  bo  desired  novelty.  All  parts  of  the  flower,  including  the 


THE  SCARLET  CLEMATIS. 

{Clematia  cocoinea.) 

The  scarlet  clematis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  of  its  class, 
and  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention  of  all  cultivators  of  haidy 
plants.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  and  will  run  from  five  to  ten  feet  on 
a trellis,  and  produce  a produoe  a peculiarly  elegant  mass  of  leaf  and 
bloom,  distinct  from  all  else  in  the  way  of  climbing  plants.  The  leaves 
arc  broadly  ovate  or  cordate  on  short  petioles.  The  flowers  arc 
produced  singly  on  long  slender  peduncles,  and  are  brilliantly 
coloured.  The  sepals  are  stout  and  form  a bell-shaped  flower,  which 
is  of  a bright  orange  colour  within  and  vermilion-red  without,  and 


HO.SE-IN.HOSE  FUCHSIA. 


may  bo  faii-ly  said  to  sparkle  as  it  grows.  Fortunately  this  fine 
clematis  is  (piite  hardy,  and  not  at  all  particular  as  regards  soil  (>r  , 

situation.  But  a dc(>p  rich  soil  and  a somewhat  sunny  situation  , 

will  produce  a fiiu'r  growtli  tlianapoor  soil  much  shaded.  j 


Mu.  John  Dunse  has  left  Ibiramoch  House,  to  take  charge  of 
the  gardens  of  Kibworth  Hall,  Leicestershire,  the  resideiioo  of  Mrs. 
1 1 Ullt. 


supplementary  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  petnioid  stamens  m the 
form  of  round  discs,  as  well  as  the  calyx  proper  and  the  transformed 
and  very  variable  ju'opcr  (or  improper)  cftrolhi,  were  most  delicately 
coloured  in  sfiveral  shades,  ranging  from  pale  flesh  to  rich  rosy  carmine. 
fl’Iie  fantastic  outlines  wore  enhanced  in  their  beauty  by  exquisite 
colouring,  and  there  was  not  a,  tint  of  greim  in  any  of  the  flowers  or 
the  slender  rose  tinte.d  stalks  that,  carried  them.  We  judged  the 
variety  to  be  our  old  friend  Duchess  of  Ijuneuster,  but  Mr.  Garden 
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ENDm-:  FOR  WINTKIi  SUriMJIOS, 

Uy  Wii.LiAM  lliunimiiY. 

CuuLKi'  !ind  broiid-lciivcl  endives  Jiro,  in  oonjunction  with  cahbago 
and  other  lettuces,  so  valuable  for  filling  the  salad  bowl  during  the 
winter  that  wherever  a constant  supply  of  salading  has  to  bo  main- 
tained they  should  bo  cultivated  somewhat  extensively.  In  some 
respects  they  are  superior  to  lettuces  during  the  winter  season  ; the 
two  chief  points  in  their  favour  being  their  greater  hardiness  and 
their  furnishing  large  white  hearts  when  it  is  impossible  to  have 


even  where  there  is  a fair  amount  of  frame  room  available.  1 arn 
induced  to  refer  to  the  production  of  winter  supplies  of  endive  now 
because  so  many  amateurs  and  young  gardenei's  defer  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  for  the  first  crop  until  it  is  too  late  to  obtain  first-class 
examples,  under  the  impression  that  the  middle  of  July  is  early 
enough.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  for  use  from  the  beginning  of 
October  until  mid-winter  is  the  third  week  in  June  and  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  by  missing  these  periods  the  cultivator  generally  fails 
to  obtain  first-class  samples  during  October  and  the  two  following 
months,  when  the  endive  may  be  had  at  its  best. 


SCARLET  CLEMATIS,  CLEMATIS  COCCINEA. 


lettuces  otherwise  than  of  small  size  or  green  in  colour.  To  institute 
comparisons  between  these  two  useful  saladings  is  not  necessary,  for 
both  are  required,  and  the  prudent  cultivator  will  endeavour  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  each  available  for  the  winter  supplies. 

The  period  during  which  supplies  of  endive  are  of  the  greatest 
utility  is  from  the  end  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  March 
following,  as  from  the  middle  of  the  autumn  until  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  it  is  difficult  to  provide  supplies  of  really  good  lettuces, 


It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  briefly  refer  to  the  various  kinds  suited 
to  general  cultivation  before  speaking  of  the  practical  details.  First  to 
be  noted  is  the  Green  Curled,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  hardiness 
eombined  with  good  quality.  It  is  a trifle  coarse  in  growth,  but  when 
well  grown  and  nicely  blanched  it  is  crisp  and  delicately  flavoured. 
The  Moss  Curled  is  exceedingly  elegant  in  appearance,  and  very 
delicate  in  flavour,  but  it  is  too  small  for  the  majority  of 
cultivators,  and  it  is  decidedly  tender  in  constitution.  When 
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grown,  it  should  he  for  sending  to  table  during  September  and 
October.  DignwcU  Prize,  a selection  from  the  Green  Curled,  is  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  it  and  the  Moss  Curled  ; in  flavour  it  is 
unsurpassed,  and  it  is  fairly  hardy.  To  speak  more  definitely  with 
reference  to  these  three  kinds,  the  Moss  Curled  should  be  grown  in 
small  quantities  for  use  in  autumn,  and  the  Digswell  Prize  on 
light  warm  soils  and  the  Green  Curled  on  hcav  y soils  for  the  main 
crops  throughout  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  The  White  Curled 
is  very  tender  in  constitution,  a light  frost  sufficing  to  cut  it  off,  and 
as  it  does  not  possess  any  redeeming  quality  it  may  be  safely 
described  as  not  worth  growing.  Wo  have  yet  another,  and  that  is  the 
Broad-leaved  Batavian,  which  in  appearance  and  flavour  approaches 
most  closely  to  the  lettuces.  The  finest  stock  of  Batavian  is  that 
known  as  the  Bound-leaved,  and  when  true  it  produces  large  hearts 
pure  in  colour  and  delicate  in  flavour.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  in  the  stocks  of  Batavian,  and  those  with  narrow  leaves  are 
under  the  best  cultivation  generally  inferior  and  objectionably  bitter. 
A considerable  improvement  appears  to  have  been  effected  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  stocks  of  endive,  and  now  seed  obtained  from 
good  houses  generally  yields  satisfactory  results,  the  Round-leaved 
especially  so.  The  Batavian,  when  grown  to  a good  size  and  well 
l>lanched,  makes  an  elegant  and  acceptable  salad  of  itself,  and  it  may 
of  course  be  combined  with  lettuces  and  small  s alading ; a combi- 
nation essential  in  the  case  of  the  cuided  varieties.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  soft  buttery  taste  of  the  cabbage  lettuce  forms  an 
admirable  corrective  to  any  bitterness  developed  in  the  endive,  and 
that  therefore  w'here  the  latter  is  grown  the  cabbage  lettuces  should 
be  selected  in  preference  to  the  Cos  varieties. 

To  maintain  a continuous  supply  from  September  until  the  following 
spring,  sowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks  from 
the  middle  of  dime  till  the  end  of  August,  and  to  save  trouble,  and  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  the  plants  running  to  seed,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown.  This  is  especially  necessary  on  hot 
dry  soils ; for  if  the  plants  do  not  “ bolt  ” before  they  attain  their  full 
size  they  will  receive  a severe  check,  and  probably  be  very  bitter. 
There  will  be  no  waste  of  seed  if  care  is  taken  to  sow  thinly.  The  soil 
for  the  early  crops  cannot  well  be  too  rich  or  deeply  stirred,  and  it 
should  be  broken  down  rather  fine  on  the  surface.  The  sowings  should 
of  course  be  made  in  drills,  and  these  should  be  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  for  the  Curled  be  twelve  inches,  and  for  the  Batavian  be  eighteen 
inches  apart.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  well  water  the  drills  to  ensure  a 
quick  germination  of  the  seed,  which  must  be  distributed  thinly  and 
evenly,  and  be  covered  with  the  finest  soil  available  for  the  purpose. 
In  very  dry  seasons  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  rows  once  or 
twice,  but  in  most  cases  the  watering  previous  to  the  sowing  will 
suffice 

Thinning  out  must  be  commenced  immediately  the  plants  are  be- 
coming overcrowded,  and  to  avoid  blanks  in  the  rows  or  the  trouble  of 
mending  them,  thin  in  about  three  operations,  the  plants  to  have  their 
final  thinniug  before  they  are  crowded.  The  plants  raised  from  the 
first  two  sowings  should  be  thinned  to  a distance  of  eight  inches  for 
the  Cm-led,  and  twelve  inches  for  the  Batavian,  whilst  the  later  crops 
may  be  two  or  three  inches  closer  together,  as  so  large  a size  will  not 
be  attained.  The  only  attention  required  until  they  have  reached 
about  two-thirds  of  their  full  size  will  be  to  occasionally  stir  the  space 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  maintain  the  surface 
in  a nice  loose  state.  On  reaching  the  stage  mentioned  they  should, 
if  the  soil  is  light,  have  a little  of  it  drawn  to  them  to  bring  the  leaves 
closer  together,  to  facilitate  the  tying  up  later  on.  The  earthing  up 
is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  later  batches  sown  in  the 
open,  for  by  gradually  drawing  the  soil  about  the  plants  they  can  be 
blanched  with  no  more  tying  up  than  having  a strip  of  bast  drawn 
loosely  roiind  the  top,  and  the  soil  serves  as  a protection  against  frost. 
On  heavy  soils  earthing  up  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  practised. 

A moderately  sharp  frost  is  sufficient  to  nip  endives  that  are 
blanched,  the  Batavian  being  the  first  to  suffer ; and  in  consequence 
all  that  have  reached  that  stage  by  the  early  part  of  October  should 
be  taken  under  cover  soon  enovrgh  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  frosts 
wliich  we  usually  have  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  that  month,  or 
provisions  be  made  for  protecting  them  in  the  open  quarters.  There 
is  no  better  place  for  them  than  a cold  pit  or  frame,  and  in  this  they 
should  be  put  as  close  together  as  is  possible  without  their  being 
crowded.  They  should  be  lifted  with  a nice  ball  of  soil,  and  be  taken 
to  the  pit  on  a hand-barrow,  and  be  carefully  arranged  with  a little  soil 
between  them.  A dry  day  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  thiswork,  but  it  must  not  be  so  long  delayedthat  arisk  of  exposure 
to  severe  frost  is  incurred.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  size  and  readiness  for  the  table.  Free  ventilation 
is  essential,  and  in  drjr  weather  the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  during 
the  day,  but  as  damp  is  almost  as  injurious  as  frost,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  caught  by  the  rain.  If  there  are  no  frames 
available,  pots  may  bo  turned  over  them  during  p<‘riods  of  frosty 
weather,  and  other  protective  measures  that  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  cultivator  be  adopted. 

The  plants  raised  by  the  sowing  at  the  end  of  August  should,  when 
of  a suitable  size,  be  planted  on  a sloping  bank  facing  south,  and  have 
straw  hurdles  or  mats  laid  against  them,  where  necessary,  to  protect 
from  frost,  or  be  put  in  cold  pits.  When  they  a, re  to  bo  wintered  ex- 
clusively on  bajiks,  the  Green  Curled  should  alone  he  sown,  h<!cause 
of  the  injury  that  is  done  to  the  more  erect  leaves  of  the  Batavian. 
Hix  inches  apart  eacJi  way  will  be  a good  distance  at  which  to  put 
f hem  on  the  banks. 


iiott5  of  ®liscffiatiow. 

TWO  FINE  TROPd^.OLUMS. 

Two  Tropaeolums,  named  respectively  Tovmsoni  and  Earlsdeni,  have  given 
me  80  much  satisfaction  that  I forward  you  a few  blooms  that  you  may 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  7’hey  are,  I believe,  the 
most  brilliant  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  first-named  is  a climber,  and 
the  second  a compact  dwarf  grower ; as  regards  colour  and  general  style, 
they  are  closely  related.  No  one  unfamiliar  with  these  could  form  any  idea 
of  their  beauty.  My  conservatory  all  through  the  last  winter  was 
warmed  with  their  glowing  crimson  flowers,  which  were  produced 
in  gloi’ious  profusion ; indeed,  hundreds  of  flowers  were  cut  daily 
from  a single  plant.  In  the  summer  we  bed  as  much  of  it  as  v;e  can,  so 
that  Bowdon  is  all  ablaze  with  it ; for  the  raiser,  who  lives  here,  distributed 
it  largely,  so  that  every  cottage  door  is  wreathed  with  its  glorious  colour 
until  frost  changes  the  scene.  Every  one  possessing  a greenhouse  should 
grow  Townsoni  for  winter  flowers,  as  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  for 
bouquets  or  table  use.  I have  grown  many  varieties  of  these  useful  plants, 
but  have  discarded  all  for  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  improved 
variety  of  T.  canariense.  I have  notlmet  with  one  possessing  the  same 
qualities,  combining  profuse  flowering,  intensity  of  colour,  and  neat,  small, 
glaucous  leafage.  Earlsdeni  is  paler  in  colour,  but  very  briUiant,  and 
grows  only  six  or  eight  inches  high,  forming  small  tufts  of  glowing  scarlot ; 
a great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  useful  bedding  plants. 

Bowdon,  Cheshire.  _ G.  B. 

[Judging  by  the  flowers  sent,  the  variety  named  Townsoni  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  one  usually  catalogued  as  Bowdon  Beauty.  Both  are  very 
fine  in  colour.] 

MADE-UP  SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS. 

The  question  of  making  up  specimen  orchids  for  exhibition  has  of  late 
been  much  discussed  in  exhibition  circles,  and  although  there  appears  to 
be  a general  opinion  that  some  check  should  be  put  upon  the  practice,  no 
one  appears  to  be  able  to  suggest  an  effectual  remedy.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  who  say  that  it  should  be  put  down  with  a strong  hand,  and 
that  it  should  be  prohibited  in  the  rules  of  the  schedules ; but  it  is  much 
easier  to  tell  the  managers  of  the  horticultural  exhibitions  what  they  should 
do  in  the  matter  than  to  show  them  how  it  is  to  be  done.  My  experience  in 
the  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  orchids  convinces  me  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  put  down  the  making  up  of  specimens.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a cultivator  who  is  desirous  of  forming  a good  specimen  of  an  aerides  or 
saccolabium  and  has  a good  stock  of  plants  from  which  to  select.  He  has 
simply  to  take,  early  in  the  spring,  two  or  three  examples  that  appear  likely 
to  bloom  freely  and  simultaneously,  then  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and 
put  them  together  in  one  of  larger  size.  If  the  work  is  done  carefully  the 
plants  will  not  suffer,  and  when  the  specimen  is  exhibited  the  judge  must 
be  very  clever  who  could  say  positively  whether  it  had  been  made  up  or  had 
simply  been  repotted;  Cattleyas  and  oncidiums  may  be  made  up  in  precisely 
the  same  maimer  ; indeed,  there  are  but  few  orchids  which  may  not  be  so 
manipulated  that  the  most  experienced  judge  would  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  disqualifying,  however  stringent  the  rules  may  happen  to  be.  No  one  can 
have  a greater  admiration  for  a bond  fide  specimen  than  myself ; yet  I cannot 
see  any  great  objection  to  the  formation  of  exhibition  specimens  with  two 
or  more  plants,  provided  it  is  so  done  that  the  several  examples  really  form 
a specimen.  In  some  cases  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  in  the  interest 
of  the  exhib  ition  it  is  essential  that  the  collections  should  consist  of  plants 
large  enough  to  produce  a good  effect.  Some  kinds  cannot  be  rnaintained 
in  such  a vigorous  condition  when  of  large  size  as  when  of  moderate  dimensions, 
because  of  the  central  growths  not  receiving  sufficient  light  and  air.  For 
example,  the  masdevallias,  and  several  of  the  cypripediums,  become  quite 
thin  in  the  centre  and  produce  undersized  flowers  when  grown  in  large 
masses.  In  allowing  the  making  up  of  specimens,  I would  insist  that  each 
should  consist  of  but  one  kind,  so  that  not  more  than  the  prescribed  number 
should  be  shown.  In  many  of  the  so-called  specimens  staged  at  the  metro- 
politan shows  this  year  there  were  as  many  distinct  varieties  as  there  were 
spikes  of  bloom.  In  a specimen  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  exhibited  there  were 
five  spikes  of  bloom  which  represented  as  many  distinct  varieties,  and  in 
an  example  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  there  were  seven  spikes,  each  re- 
presenting a distinct  variety,  the  colours  ranging  from  almost  pure  white 

to  as  deep  a shade  of  rose  as  is  found  in  this  lovely  orchid,  whilst  the  mark- 
ings were  quite  distinct.  They  were  indeed  so  distinct  that  no  trained  eye 
was  wanted  to  detect  it.  It  is  against  this  practice  of  making  up  that  a 
protest  must  be  made,  and  I hope  that  the  judgesjwill,  as  at  the  great  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  do  their  best  to  discountenance  it. 

Looker-on. 

WELLS’S  SPRAY  DIFFUSER. 

In  my  walk  through  the  exhibition  of  implements  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I was  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Wells  was 
exhibiting  his  spray  diffuser,  for  after  some  experience  with  it  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  an  apparatus  with  which  gardeners  should  be  acquainted. 
It  is  not  a toy  or  so  fragile  that  a little  rough  usage  will  injure  it  or  put  it 
out  of  gear,  but  it  is  strong  and  powerful,  and  well  fitted  for  useful  work. 
For  the  application  of  insecticides  it  is  far  superior  to  the  best  syringe,  as 
the  liquid  with  which  it  is  charged  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  adonse  vapoui, 
and  can  be  regularly  distributed  without  ivasto  over  the  plants,  saturating 
both  the  under  side  .and  upper  surface  of  the  foliage.  Simplicity  of  action 
is  a strong  recommendation,  as  you  have  only  to  fill  ouo  of  the  two  globes 
with  which  it  is  fitted  with  liquid  and  work  the  handles  backwards  and 
forwards  as  in  using  a pair  of  shears,  to  which  in  form  the  diffuser  boar.s 
some  resemblance.  ^ Head  Oarpeneh. 

MORNING  STAR  POTATO. 

Herewith  I send  you  a sample  of  the  above-named  potato.  It  is  a sort 
in  great  favour  here,  and  has  bei'u  grown  by  the  cottagers  for  the  hist 
fifty  years.  In  ([uility  and  productiveiu'ss  it  is  undoubtedly  A 1.  Gan 
you  toll  mo  anything  of  its  history,  or  oiler  any  observations  that  may  be 
useful,  for  a good  thing  may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  talked  aliout i* 

Coslunn,  Hants.  i •it  'ti, 

I.ludging  by  the  tubers  only.  Morning  Star  api'oars  identaeal  witli  t e 
old  Ashleaf  Kidtioy,  and  t herefore  for  the  prestmt  we  can  only  observe  iiat. 
a multitude  of  synonyms  constitutes  a oertilieale  of  the  highest  men  ,.J 
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A I’KAGRANT  PL  A NT  A IN, 
lit  Jlapito  tho  plantains  (lourisli  moro  than  in  any  place  1 
n aco(1  in  iiUor.ls  a fraj^rant  scent,  which  it  retains  when  cut  and 

inr^!  V I '*■  noticed  this  fragrant 

horn  tL  dilr  only  the  distance  of  a fielcl 

e h'  2 f Vi/  to  tho  greatest  perfection  on  tho  very 

of  tL  ^hawti-n  very  agreeable,  resembling  somewhat  that 

rw.2=  '''^"^thoin.  Is  tins  fragrant  plantain  to  bo  found  elsewhere?  1 
enclose  a sample  or  two,  which  1 fear  will  lose  its  scent  before  reachin<>- 
you.  A\  hat  IS  the  name  of  this  other,  tho  all-prevalent  weed  of  Margate^ 
It  has  a c lister  ot^  small  white  flowers,  and  spreads  everywhere.  A native 
called  it  the  Devil  s Weed.  It  is  said  to  bo  of  foreign  ori<nn 
dime  7,  1882.  ° 

. C I lio  plantain  is  Plantago  iiiaritinia,  tho  seaside  plantain.  When  re- 
ceived by  us,  and  although  iniurioiisly  packed  in  cotton  wool  the  snikes 
emitted  a most  dehghtfi^^  In  our  issued  August  18 

1877,  we  made  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  certain  pfants  in 
’very  fragrant  plantain  illustrates  the^subiect 
m an  interesting  manner,  justifying  the  doctrine  that  we  hazarded  that 
the  poiition  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  case.  The  other  plant  is 
Dcpidium  draba,  the  whitlow  pepperwort  t Tiaf,  ^ 

the  Isle  of  Thanet.]  pepperwort,  a doubtful  native,  common  in 

THE  OILED  EAG. 

set  upon  an  oiled  rag  by  some 
cultiva,tois  for  giving  the  fanishmg  touch  to  their  labours.  It  is  not  so 

!is°the^' requisition  amongst  some  of  the  potato  orowers 
appearance  presented  by  considerable  numbers  of  the  tubers 
stapd  at  the  international  and  other  exhibitions  bore  ample  testimo/2 
But  it  IS  now  in  little  repute  amongst  the  fanciers  of  the  “noble  tuber” 
foi  the  judges,  who  knew  their  business,  and  were  anxious  to  promote  fair 

collections  conSn^tube  s 
that  had  received  a dressing  of  oil.  Banished  from  the  potato  field  the 
oiled  rag  made  Its  way  to  the  fruit  room,  and  for  a few  ySit  was  ’used 
somewhat  freely  by  several  exhibitors  at  the  autumn  shows  I W had 
through  my  hands  in  various  parts  of  the  country  a goodly  number  of 

Sled  Ou/^2  immista^aMy  reen 

noteworthy  examples  was  a dish  of  splendid 
Kibston  Pippins,  shown  in  a class  for  flavour,  in  which  tho  fimi’ta  k 

popped  with  «n  that  was  anything  but  fresh’ 

II®  potatoes,  has  had  a salutary  effect^ 

acquainted  with  plants  it  was  evident  that  the  evHPpi.  n 

sponge.  To  some  the  glossy  appearance  imparted  by  the  oil  may  have  be/u 

THE  EOSE  SEASON. 

writing  I cannot  see  that  we  can  have  a o-ood  rose 
season,  or  rather  a good  crop  of  fiowers.  The  fearful  storm  of  April  2Q 
&c.,  cut  many  of  the  young  leaves  into  shreds,  and  there  they  rem^n  a per’ 
feet  wreck  of  bruised  and  half -dead  remnants  AAAeV  fV  fiif  Vu  ^ 
m.potis  „ore„.„orous  th.u  tor  s~rLs  post t nl 
f^ict,  that  we  cannot  keep  them  under.  As  a consequence,  man22  th/ 
buds  are  seriously  injured.  Colonies  cf  green  flv  have  nl<!n 

plants,  and,  owing  to  a press  of  other  work,  we  have  been 

those 

MiZp  ofSue  ;Lp!Th.“r 'rjju'h’tS 

Clarke. 

MIMULUS  CUPEEUS  MELLOEI. 

in  hTst”  j .*k““brS?''t 

dwarf  mimulus,  exceedingly  free  and  hio-biv  offorsf  orange-crimson 

gr ‘-it 

mned  JheStteTS’t  dtor“  d*m^^  tSer  ” “«'’■ 

E.  Dean. 


manufactories,  and  tho  vast  extent  of  tlio  citv  with  its  thousamlH  < f 
every  direction,  and  combining  to  produce  as 
foul  an  a mosphere  as  can  well  bo  imagined;  and  as  if  to  aggravate  the 
ovds  of  the  position,  the  prevalent  winds  blow  direct  <^n  tho  gardens  over 

cvciywheie.  I ho  conseqiienceB  are  too  apporent  on  tho  majority  of  the 
P the  trees  and  shrubs;  it  may, therefore  be 

safely  inferred  that  any  plant  which  is  found  to  succeed  here  will  thrive 
in  any  similar  atmosphere.  1 have  some  confidence,  therefore  in  recom- 
mending the  plants  named  below  to  those  of  your  readers  who  may  ^ VC 

n2S°- ° were  in  full  flower  when  they  were 


Aquilegia  Witmanni 
Aubrietia  Mooreana 
Armeria  plantaginea 
„ vulgaris 
Baptisia  lutea 
Cardamino  asarifolia 

.,  pratensis  fl.  pi. 
Campanula  glomerata 

Dielytra  eximia, 

Dianthus  hybridus  multiflorus 
Dodecatheon  giganteum 
Geranium  aconitifolium 
Iberis  corifolia 
„ sempervirens 
„ Tenoreana 
„ superba 
„ linifolia 
„ saxatilis 
Iris  pumila 
„ germanica 
Orobus  canescens 


pi. 


tlrobus  repens 
Phlox  setacea 
„ verna 
I’otentilla  alba 
Eanunculus  repens  fl. 

,)  Gouani 

, 1 uniflorus 

))  ficaria  fl.  pi. 

Saxifraga  atrovirens 
spathulata 
,,  platypetala 

„ rotun  difolia 

,,  granulata 

Silene  maritima  fl.  pi. 

Scilla  verna 
Stellaria  Holostea 
Tulipa  persica 
Trollius  asiaticus 
altaicus 

Uvularia  puberula 
-W.  S.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Imtstijollt. 


HAEDr  FLOWERS  ADAPTED  TO  TOWN  OAEDENS 

sshix£r.t?i 

s ? £°t 

LivSt'^oO,  \l S' SlTd  wge£ot''lhe\”^^^^^ 

££iro”Ar 


ASPARAGUS  SOUP. 

Asparagus  soup  is  the  most  elegant  And  delicate  dicb 
kind,  but  somewhat  troublesome  to  nrenare  and  da  -aai  A*® 
when  well  done.  As  commonly  Liwed  it  fs  l’n  mv 
quality,  but  even  then  it  is  grateful,  appetizing^nTmTkes  T'se2 
sonable  and  agreeable  change.  The  way  of  nren^^rino- d -1  j 
in  the  books  produces  a result  that  in  my^oninion  is  ueenT  ^ 1 
(ictory,  and  I shall  endeavoar  to  £1  FoT^  Th^S 
worked  it  out  with  care,  and  had  the  judgment  nf  u r. 
committee  thereupon.  judgment  of  a competent  tasting 

Directions  for  making  a quart  to  three  pints  of  sour,  wi‘11  T.,.nU  m 
be  most  useful  to  a majority  of  readers  We  «b«ll  ^ Pf  okably 

pose  some  good  white  slock^w'  Kany  ll,  gi  ,‘b'  F”'" 

using  a stock  made  from  knuckle  of  vWl  it  TU,:,  to  vF  ““f 
forms  a bright  jellj  of  a delicate  aXr  £ll  l\aU  two  la£e 
bundles  of  sprue  asparagus  and  rouo'hlv  chon  nero==,  +i  a ^ ^ ^ j ^ 

'andt^  ^g?et ^ 

gas  stove  or  on  the  hot-plate  of  the  kitbenet 

for  about  half  an  houn  By  this  tim7  moderate  heat 

through  and  in  a steaming  state,  and  the  jellf^rnn/^  ^d^ 
prevent  burning.  Some  cooks  use  butter  i2teid^!&  sSat  tbf7^  ^ 

but  I object  to  the  smallest  particle  of  grease  in  anv  ^ stage; 

what  is  called  the  “ sweating  ” prL!2  fi/d  a iBf?  ^ 

water,  far  better.  ° process  find  a little  stock,  or  even 

When  thp  vegetables  have  in  some  degree  cooked  in  tbai . 
steam,  I beat  them  with  a wooden  spoon  and  add  a u+fi  «wn 

The  heat  is  raised  and  the  stuff  stews  a^av  Thri  ^ more  stock. 

m r„‘  n“SenTR'Uaied  and  “””“*'>7  »tramer  fiS 

tohelpfheduid^^ 

f hfapT’tS“  SnTeffsV®?^”  “iF  !St 

touch  IS  to  colour  it  If  well  made  it  will  be  of  a gJorcolour  aUeS/ 

green  whLh^rr'SS'^^^^^  ^ BretoAs 

fxpressTyfnaSd  of^fe  c^Toups  oTth P-P-ed 
coloured  with  spinach,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtafn  thecoTour^S  s^Sffiach 
without  obtaining  some  of  the  flavour  also.  In  greL  persoun  ?^fi= 
of  little  consequence,  but  asparagus  soup  is  toollicate  to  permR  of 
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liny  decisive  fliivonr  from  elsewhere.  It  is  better  to  secure  from  the 
grocer  a bottle  of  Breton,  the  careful  use  of  which  will  give  the  soup 
a most  beautiful  appearance. 

A very  little  red  or  black  pepper  may  be  added  for  a table  where 
a high  ilavouring  prevails.  But  tlie  soup  should  be  tried  first  without 
pepper  or  any  other  flavouring.  It  should  be  quite  smooth,  with  a fine 
flavour  of  aspai'agus,  and  should  be  served  without  toast  or  any 
accompaniment  whatsoever. 

The  operator  will  discover  modes  of  economizing  material  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  soup,  and  it  may  be  possible  also  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  labour  which  my  method  of  procedure  involves.  If  the 
whole  of  the  vegetables  could  be  quickly  beaten  or  pressed  into  a pulp, 
cither  before  cooking  or  during  the  process,  it  would  be  a great  gain. 
According  to  my  rough  reckoning,  this  soup  cannot  be  made  on  my 
plan  under  a cost  of  about  seven  shillings  aquai't;  but  then  lani 
supposing  that  we  go  to  the  shop  instead  of  the  garden  for  supplies. 
A fairly  good  soup  may  be  made  by  using  water  in  place  of  veal 
stock,  and  that  again  will  reduce  the  cost.  Thus  the  cost  may  at  last 
be  so  reduced  as  to  be  infinitesimal ; and  I remember  with  afeeling  akin  to 
that  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  lamented  the  loss  of  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt,  that  but  a few  years  ago  I should  have  obtained  all  my  vege- 
tables direct  from  the  garden  in  any  desirable  quantity  at  practically 
no  cost  whatever.  When  the  soup  is  in  daily  request  a little  economy 
may  be  secured  by  a second  boiling  of  the  stock  meat  and  the  green 
refuse  to  form  a second  stock,  which  may  be  very  good  to  begin  with, 
in  place  of  my  bright  amber  stock  of  the  first  quality.  I have  reckoned 
the  cost  of  my  first  quality  on  the  average  prices  of  materials  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  when  I paid  three  shillings  for  two  bundles  of 
sprue,  and  one  shilling  for  a pint  of  shelled  peas,  and  eightpence  per 
pound  for  knuckle  of  veal.  With  plentiful  supplies  from  a garden 
and  a good  household  stock  of  the  ordinary  kind,  I think  I could  make 
nearly  as  good  a soup  at  two  shillings  a quart.  I cannot  accomplish 
it  in  less  than  two  hours,  but  means  might  be  found,  I am  sure,  to 
considerably  reduce  the  time  and  the  labour,  X.  Y.  Z. 


I,itttatn«. 

Agricultural  Depression,  a.nd  How  to  Meet  It.  By  A.  J.  Bureows. 
(Eider.) — The  author  has  had  experience  as  a land  steward,  and  has  been 
in  various  ways  associated  with  agricultural  industries^  and  the  mana^- 
ment  of  estates.  He  is  therefore  in  an  advantageous  position  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  day,  and  his  book  shows  that  he  has  clear  views  on  the 
subject,  and  a distinct  and  rational  policy.  With  the  conservative  caution 
that  accompanies  practical  knowledge,  he  says,  “ Sudden  transifeons  are 
seldom  productive  of  lasting  good,  but  some  departure  from  the  old  routine 
will  be  found  necessary  if  the  farmer  is  to  hold  his  own.’  What  the 
departure  should  be  in  this  or  that  particular  case  Mr.  Burrows  discusses 
with  pleasant  persuasions  on  a basis  of  facts. 

Hot-Water  Heating.  By  P.  A.  Pawkes,  P.E.H.S.  (171,  Pleet  Street.) 

It  is  a great  advantage  to  the  public  when  a specialist  of  extensive  know- 
ledge and  ripe  experience  comes  forward  as  a teacher,  adding  to  his 
knowledge  of  his  subject  the  capacity  to  teach.  Mr.  Pawkes,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  a master  of  this  subject,  and  in  looking  through  his  modest  little 
book  we  see  he  has  done  what  only  a master  can  do — he  has  crammed  into 
a small  space  more  knowledge  than  many  a man  would  have  required  a 
great  book  for. 

The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane.)— Always  bright, 
elegant,  various,  interesting,  and  original,  the  Ladies’  Gazette  is  worthy  of 
the  ladies,  and  is  no  doubt  lovingly  edited  by  a ladies’  man,  to  whom  truth 
with  elegance  and  progress  with  refinement  are  of  greater  preciousness  than 
the  temporary  triumph  of  a thing  made  to  catch  the  casual  eye.  If  all  qur 
lady  friends  rally  round  their  own  gazette  there  will  be  Justice  done  with 
mutual  advantages.  The  Ladies’  Gazette  gazettes  without  a^ motto.  But 
it  seems  to  want  one,  and  it  should  be,  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 

Progress.  By  J.  Platt.  (Simpkin  and  Co.)— It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  read  and  recommend  Mr.  Platt’s  books  on  “Business,  “Morality,^^ 
“Money,”  “Life,”  and  “Economy,”  and  now,  having  read  “ Progress, 
we  recommend  it  because  it  is  likely  to  promote  progress,  not  only  in 
society,  but  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Platt  has  no  peculiar 
notions,  no  crotchets,  no  panaceas,  but  he  has  what  crotchet-mongers  and 
crotcheteers  invariably  lack,  and  he  is  Judged  by  his  positive  and  not  by 
his  negative  qualities.  He  possesses  much  knowledge,  and  views  the  world 
in  the  light  of  common  sense.  Moreover,  ho  has  a happy  way  of  saying  in 
a happy  way  exactly  what  he  means,  both  as  to  the  causes  of  social  evils 
and  the  only  safe  and  wholesome  remedies.  Thus  his  book  on  Progress  is 
as  'welconie  as  any  one  of  the  series  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and 
we  advise  our  readers  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  "We  understand  Mr.  Platt  to  say  that  he  will  not  write 
any  more  books,  and  we  wish  him  to  understand  that  wo  say  wc  owe  him 
many  thanks  for  a capital  young  man’s  library  adapted  for  all  who  aro 
anxious  about  the  “ conduct  of  life.” 


The  Field  Naturalist  and  Scientific  Student. — No.  1 of  this  new  paper 
is  not  only  promising  as  regards  the  future,  but  is  a good  thing  in  itself. 
It  introduces  itself  to  public  notice  in  a prolix  preface,  but  the  number  con- 
tains excellent  papers,  and  they  relate  to  subjects  of  the  most  varying  cha- 
racter. We  especially  commend  to  our  readers  Mr.  E.  Axon’s  article  on  the 
“ 'J’opographical  Distribution  of  the  Nightingale ; ” the  Hon.  Percy  Wynd- 
ham’s  note  on  the  “Sense  of  Locality  in  Animals,”  and  the  “Coming 
and  Going  of  the  Swallow,”  by  a Manchester  Pythagorean.  There  are 
many  more  good  things.  ’I'he  Field  Naturalist,  Judging  by  the  present 
sample,  will  combine  the  fealiires  of  “Eecreativo  Science,”  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  and  “ Science  Gossii».” 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dales.  (Ward  and  Lock.) — The  edition  now 
jmblisiiing  is  brought  (lowii  to  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  has  reached 
I ’art  9,  which  carries  the  work  an  far  as  the  chronology  of  the  Oudo  vice- 
royally. 


Amateur  Worlc  (Ward  and  Lock)  continues  its  useful  career,  the 
number  for  .Tune  containing  papers  on  Filters,  Gasfittings,  Photographic 
Apparatus,  Violin  Making,  Stencilling,  Electric  Bells,  and  Woodworking 
Machinery.  A sheet  of  designs  is  added  to  the  usual  batch  of  illustrations, 
and  they  are  pretty  enough  to  inspire  any  one  with  a passion  for  work. 

Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  Literature,  S(c.  (Ward  and  Lock) 
shows  careful  compilation,  and  the  pictures  are  useful.  Part  8,  con- 
taining eighty  closely-printed  pages  from  Concertina  to  Deafness,  is  well 
filled  with  substantial  articles,  as  well  as  all  the  needful  alphabetical 
references.  For  the  young  man’s  library  there  are  few  books  to  equal 
this  in  respect  of  usefulness  and  cheapness. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clark’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  Hallam’s  Literature  of 
Europe,  Kollin’s  Ancient  History,  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature; 
Land,  Sea,  and  Shy ; Universal  Instructor ; Illustrated  History  of  the  World; 
Household  Medicine;  Ejwchs  of  History;  Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy  Things; 
Scientific  Recreations ; Beeton’s  Booh  of  Poetry ; Thrift  Booh;  Family  Altar; 
and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 


(fjjitljittoTis  anit  Jffileetmss. 

ALEXANDEA  PALACE.— EXHIBITION  OF  PELAEGONIUMS  AND 
FLOEAL  DECOEATIONS,  June  10. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  horticultural  exhibitions  announced  by  the 
spirited  lessees  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  for  the  current  year  was  held  on 
Saturday  last,  and  proved  a decided  success.  The  schedule  included 
classes  for  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums,  decorated  dinner  tables,  vases, 
bouquets,  epergnes,  and  other  decorations,  and  the  liberal  prizes  provided 
ensured  a spirited  competition.  In  consequence  of  the  preparations  that 
were  being  made  in  the  Central  Hall  for  the  great  dog  show,  which  has 
been  held  during  the  week,  the  collections  of  pelargoniums  and  the 
decorations  were  arranged,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Forsyth 
Johnson,  in  the  exhibition  department  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building, 
and  the  efiect  produced  was  eminently  attractive. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  exceedingly  well  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge, 
and  show  varieties  were  presented  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  Hammond,  York 
Lodge,  Stamford  Hill.  In  the  class  for  nine  show  varieties  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  first  with  large  weU-fiowered  specimens  of  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Example, 
a splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  excellent  habit ; Blue  Bell,  a very  distinct 
flower,  the  lower  petals  deep  rose-purple,  the  top  dark  maroon ; Snowflake, 
white,  with  dark  maroon-purple  blotch ; William  BuU,  Sultana,  Princess  of 
Denmark,  Digby  Grand,  and  Illuminator,  one  of  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  of  the  show  varieties  adapted  fer  specimen  culture.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  second  with  specimens  a size  smaller  than  those  staged  by  Mr.  Wiggins, 
densely-flowered  and  highly  finished.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for 
six  fancies  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  had  grand  examples  of 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Hart,  Lucy,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  Madame 
Sainton  Dolby,  and  Goliath. 

Floral  Decorations  included  a considerable  number  of  very  taste- 
fully-decorated dinner  tables,  and  an  immense  number  of  hand  and 
buttonhole  bouquets.  The  first  prize  for  a dinner  table  for  twelve 
persons  was  awarded  to  Miss  Annie  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  an 
exceedingly  tasteful  arrangement.  It  had  for  the  centre  an  elegant  vase, 
the  base  dressed  with  orchids  and  other  choice  flowers  and  gleichenia 
fronds,  and  the  top  with  rhodanthe  and  cornflowers ; at  the  ends  were 
neat  examples  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  surrounded  with  flowers  and  fern 
fronds.  Miss  Stuart,  Seven  Sisters  Eoad,  Holloway,  was  second  with  an 
arrangement  evincing  much  taste.  In  the  class  for  a dinner  table  for  six 
persons  Miss  Williams  was  again  first  with  an  exceedingly  well-dressed 
table,  although  the  centre  stand  was  rather  too  large  at  the  base  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  table.  Miss  Sperling  was  a capital  second,  and 
Mr.  Buster,  St.  Mary’s  Cray,  third.  Mr.  S.  Abbot,  Wanstead,  also  ex- 
hibited well  in  the  class. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a stand  for  the  drawing  room  Miss 
Sperling  was  first  with  a large  trumpet  glass,  very  elegantly  filled  with 
flowers  of  white  iris,  the  blue  agapanthus,  and  grasses,  and  trailing  over 
and  twining  round  the  stem  was  a spray  of  Cissus  discolor.  Miss  Baines, 
Southgate,  was  second  with  a stand  in  which  richness  and  lightness  -were 
happily  combined,  and  Miss  Clues,  Chigwell,  was  third.  For  a hand  basket 
of  flowers  Mr.  J.  Curtis  v/as  first.  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Wood 
Green,  were  equal  seconds,  and  Miss  Sperling  was  third. 

The  classes  for  bouquets  were  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  in  that  for 
a bride’s  bouquet  Miss  Williams  was  first  with  a very  light  and  elegant 
arrangement,  in  which  phalainopsis,  eucharis,  stephanotis,  and  bouvardias 
were  employed  ; Mr.  Erewitt,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  second  ; and 
Mr.  Brown,  Eichmond,  third.  The  first  prize  for  three  bridesmaid’s 
bouquets  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Prewitt  for  tasteful  arrangements  in  the  con- 
ventional style.  Mr.  Curtis  was  second  with  bouquets  of  flesh-coloured 
zonals  and  blue  cornflowers,  of  a shape  similar  to  that  of  an  old- 
fashioned  beehive ; and  Mr.  Brown  was  third  with  bouquets  which,  it  less 
strikin"  than  the  second  prize  three,  were  decidedly  more  tasteful.  In  the 
corresp'onding  class  for  bomiuets  for  the  ball  room  the  successful  competi- 
tors were  Miss  Stuart,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Curtis ; and  for  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers  Miss  Baines,  Mr.  Buster,  and  Mr.  Prewitt  were  first,  socoud, 
and  third  respectively.  The  prizetakers  for  six  buttonhole  bouquets  were 
Miss  Williams,  Miss  Sperling,  and  Miss  Baines.  r 1 1.  j 

There  was  a good  competition  in  tho  classes  for  baskets  of  plants  and 
of  cut  flowers ; but  in  that  for  decorated  arches  it  was  not  good.  Tho  lead- 
in<>-  competitors  in  the  class  for  a rustic  basket  were  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Timiliuson,  of  Wood  Green,  who  wore  first  and  second  respectively.  'I  he 
])rizos  for  pairsof  vases  wereawarded  to  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Clues, and  IMiss 
Sperling,  and  tho  premier  awa.rd  for  a fern  case  w.as  nuulo  in  favour  ot 
kliss  Williams.  The  two  compet  itors  for  tho  prizes  otl'eri'il  tor  a decorated 
arch  were  Miss  Williams  and  Miss  Sperling,  but  tho  decorations  were  so 
weak  and  iiieiroctive  an  to  bo  far  below  tho  work  done  by  theso  two  exhibi- 
tors ill  t ho  oilier  classes. 
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KOVAL  IIORTICUI/l’UliAri  SOCILTV I'KOMKNADE  SHOW,  AND 

MEETINO  ON  FLOKAL  AND  KKUI'l'  COMMITTEES,  Junk  13. 

On  this  occasion  tlio  upper  arcades  wero  enibollished  witli  attractivo  col- 
loctions  ot  imacollancoua  plants  and  lloral  docoraliona,  an<l  iho  council  room 
was  well  filled  with  novelties  possossin*'  much  merit,  as  indicated  by  the 
hirpe  number  of  certilicatos  awarded.  In  tho  western  arcade  Mr.  H.  S. 
Williani-s,  Upper  Holloway,  and  Messrs.  J.  Voitch  and  Sons  h.ad  lart;o  ami 
attractivo  collections  of  lloweriiifir  and  liiio-folia^o  plants,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Harr  and  Sudden  oxtonsivo  collections  of  cut 
flowers  of  a most  interestiiifjr  character.  In  tho  western  arcade  there  was 
also  an  excellent  collection  of  plants  from  tho  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick 
This  comprised  show,  decorative,  and  zonal  pelargoniums,  fuchsias 
gloxinias,  and  a host  of  iiiiscollanooiis  plants,  and  was  remarkable  not  less 
for  tho  taste  evinced  in  its  arrangement  than  for  fhe  great  excellency  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  consisted.  In  the  eastern  arcade  Mr.  Noble  had 
numerous  large  specimen  rhododendrons,  which.arranged  in  conjunction  with 
palms  and  ferns,  produced  a striking  effect.  In  tho  same  arcade  was  a 
group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs,  'f.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridtre- 
worth,  amongst  which  wore  well-fruited  examples  of  Lord  Napier  nectarPne 
and  Early  Rivers  and  Early  Guigne  cherries.  Tho  firm  also  exhibited 
several  splendid  dishes  of  tho  nectarine  above  mentioned,  and  dishes  of 
Guigne  d Annon.ay,  Erogmore  Higarreau,  and  Bigarreau  de  Schreken 
cherries,  and  Conkling  peaches.  Mr.  Brown,  Richmond,  exhibited  a dressed 
dinner  table,  on  which  the  arrangements  wero  of  the  most  tasteful  cha- 
racter,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Like,  Kensington,  exhibited  baskets  of 
flowers  and  bouquets. 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Sw.anley,  exhibited  a splendid  collection 
of  double  petunias  in  a cut  state.  The  collection  comprised  about  one 
hundred  blooms  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  representino-  the 
finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  firm  had  also  cut  flowers  of  tuberous 
begonias  and  other  subjects,  and  were  accorded  a vote  of  thanks  A like 
compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a collection  of 
cut  flowers,  in  which  were  fine  bouquets  of  the  handsome  Orchis  foliosa 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  Cypripediiim  spectabile.  G.  F.  Wilson  Eso 
Weybridge.  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks  for  a nice  specimen  of  Masdel 
valha  polysticta,  and  Mr.  Salter,  Streatham,  was  awarded  a cultural 
commendation  for  a grand  example  of  Cattleya  Warneri. 

The  most  important  contributions  before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  the 
splendid  samples  of  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  broccoli,  one  of  the  very  finest 
ot  the  varieties  for  cutting  in  May  and  June,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  and  several  specimens  of  Carters’  new  Perpetual  Parsley 
from  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  This  strain  of 
parsley  IS  most  densely  curled,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time 
the  plants  stand  without  seeding,  as  exemplified  by  the  examples  exhibited, 
which  were  four  years  old,  and  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  runnino-  to 
seed.  Mr.  Pan-,  Leatherhead.  exhibited  good  dishes  of  Sir  J.  Paxton 
strawberry  and  Brown  Turkey  fig. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for 

Aerides  formosum.—A  very  distinct  and  attractive  form,  supposed  to  be 
a natural  hybrid  between  A.  Larpentai  and  A.  odoratum.  Tho  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  long  and  elegant  racemes,  are  of  large  size  and 
splendid  form ; tfie  sepals  and  petals  blush  lightly  tipped  with  rose,  the 
labellum  blush  richl^y  spotted  with  purple  and  marked  down  the  centre 
with  a broad  purple  band. 

Nepenthes  Mastersiana.— A beautiful  species,  the  growth  rather  dwarf  • 
the  pitchers  large,  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  of  a rich  bronzy  red  colour 
It  appears  to  produce  its  pitchers  very  freely,  and  is  a valuable  addition  to 
tne  nign-coloured  forms. 

Rhodo^ndron  balsamiflorum. — A garden  hybrid  with  tubular  double 
flowers  of  a bright  salmon  colour.  Very  attractive,  and  likely  to  attain  a 
nigh  positiGn  amongst  greenhouse  rhododendrons. 

Adiantum  Legrandi.—A  garden  variety  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a very  dense-growing  form  of  the  well-known  and  much-appreciated 
- . giacillimum.  It  will  form  a capital  companion  to  A.  Pacotti  and  A 
Bournei,  two  handsome  dense  forms  of  A.  cuneatum,  which  have  been 
certmeated  this  season. 

Gloxinia  Rohm  Hood.— A superb  erect-flowered  variety  ; the  flowers  large, 
splendid  form  the  limb  deep  glowing  crimson,  the  colo^ir 
extending  down  the  tube,  and  the  lobes  margined  with  bright  salmon-pink. 

Gloxinia  Garibaldi.— A brilliantly-coloured  erect  variety  ; the  flow^s  of 
fnll  size  and  splendid  form,  the  limb  bright  scarlet,  the  interior  of  the  tube 
in  ciilthration  advance  upon  the  high-coloured  gloxinias  at  present 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for 
ma^erfTfi"  J striking  variety,  bearing  large  flowers 

Hviv-f,  of  mauve.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  attrac- 

tive varieties  of  this  splendid  orchid. 

Cattleya  gigas  burfordiensis.—A  magnificent  variety  of  this  splendid 
flnwi  for  the  immense  size  and  superb  colourin<r  of  its 

siv  plant  exhibited  was  furnished  with  one  spike  bearin'?  five  or 

To  Mr.  (x.  Smith,  Edmonton,  for 

variety  of  a quite  distinct  style  of 
lower  Aofol  ^ui  smooth,  and  perfectly  circular  in  form,  the 

maroon-purple  spot,  the  top  maroon  shading  to 
ToIl  L?moS^  free-branching  habit. 

to  .ll^^'’3oniumComtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul.-A  superb  variety,  belono-ino- 

habiT  an^  tb^flo  bearing  double  flowLs.  It  haf  a vigorous 

a brf^bt  "''■®  P^^oduced  in  fine  trusses,  are  lar^elnd  of 

a bnght  rose-pmk.  An  admirable  addition  to  its  class.  ” * 

I o Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  for 

maSr^“Ti!  valuable  variety,  of  the  same  type  as  Pumila 


habit  and  brilliant  colour;  Hio  llowors  are  borne  in  good  trusses,  and  are 
ot  a blight  scn,rlot  colour  with  small  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals. 

I o Mr.  r.  h.  Ware,  'J'ottonhaiii,  for  mi 

/u'bina  rotas<a,H._A  superb  variety,  the  flowers  deep  golden 

yellow  spotted  with  crimson,  and  ot  grand  form  ^ ^ 

IV)  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  for 

splendid  single  form ; the  flowers 
splendid  shape  ; tho  colour  rich  red;  tho  habit  compact 
Invaluable  for  specimnns. 

/)^  f'!®'!'’  ‘‘’iilverdalo  Lodge,  Sydenham,  for 

t doninglnssum  ycxillarium  Cobbianum.—A  lovely  variety,  differing  from 
tho  species  in  having  a pure  white  labellum.  luicring  irom 

To  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  for 

\iola  Champion.— A free-flowering  form  bearing  cream-coloured  flowers 
of  medium  size.  Evidently  a splendid  bedder.  oomurea  flowers 

lo  Mr.  G.  Duflield,  Winchmoro  Hill,  for 

Carnation  Charles  Page.— A free-growing  perpetual  or  tree  variety 
col°ouT*°°  profusion  of  large  beautifully-shaped  flowers  of  a bright  red 


. Pelargonium  Society. 

of  tf‘0  Pelargonium  Society  held  a meeting  at  South 
Ceqsington  on  Tuesday,  and  conferred  first-class  certificates  upon  Gratitude 

eoM  »,„,n„a  described  “Z  Rev  , £; 

iiastei piece,  tiom  Mi.  George,  and  a stand  of  trusses  of  Lady  Brooke  a 
regal  v.ariety  with  purplish  flowers,  from  Mr.  Stacey,  of  Dunmow  • and’  a 
t’re'cTmnTrtteT'^^  ""  well-grown  plant  of  each  should  be  submitted  to 


To  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  for 
Pelargonium  Gold  Aline.— A decorative  vari 


variety  remarkable  for  its  fine 


SOUTH  ESSEX  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  14. 
lo  annual  exhibition  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  J.  G.  Barclay  Escr  at 
Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  and  both  in  extent  and  the  excellency  of’ the  ^pr7 
f ^ average  of  previous  yenrl.  Stove  and 

exhibSions  ‘'•°f  invariably  form  a strong  feature  at  the 

rahibitions  of  this  society,  were  staged  in  splendid  condition  and  orna- 
ental-leaved  plants  were  admirably  represented,  and  of  soft- wo’oded  plants 
^ remarkably  fine  display.  Table  decorations,  hand  bouquets  and 
collections  of  cut  flowers  were  sufficient  to  nearly  fill  a large  tent,  and  formed 
a featuie  of  the  most  attractive  character.  Of  fruit  there  was  a canital 

S RfVS  hX^to^r  T''®  numbers  and  in  a condFtion 

rnn=V  f i ® F arrangements  were  as  usual  of  the 

Xi  M ^ character,  andJMr.  Donald,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

tSi^Ibmms.  secretary,  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  results  of 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  contributed  in  laro-e 

Mr^Don^lTtard?®  condition.  In  the  great  class  for  eigW 

Mr.  Donald,  gaidener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knotts  Green,  was  first  with 
immense  and  superbly-flowered  specimens  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera  H 

SSoTendFon  Vrotnsn.  Stephanotis  LribunSi 

Clerodendron  Balfoiiriana,  and  Ixora  Fraseri,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 

wLd  hIXth®®!  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 

Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  second  with  medium-sized  and  excellent  specimens  of 

eX^’J^P Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  M.P  third  with  a capital  group.  The  first  prize  for  four  heaths 

SdXanfand  tL  for  beautifully-flowered  specimens  of  Erica 

Oandolleana  and  other  gooa  kinds.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a 
single  specimen  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  a grand  mass  of  \nthurium 

DiS  were  equal  secFS  wFth 

L p y um  gracile  and  Clerodendron  Balfouriana  I'espectivelv  In 
a miscellaneous  group  Mr.  Donald  staged  a superbly-flowerFd  speefmen  of 
the  elegant  and  exceedingly  beautiful  Boronia  elatior.  specimen  ot 

Orchids  were  represented  by  seven  or  eight  collections,  and  as  all  tb« 
specimens  of  which  they  consisted  were  mor"e  or  less  good,  they  formed  a 
ry  important  feature.  In  the  class  for  eight  Mr.  Douo-las  was  a capital 
Catorva^T^^®  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Calanthe  veratriMffi 

Cattle^  Mossias,  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  Laelia  purpurata.  and  Dendro’ 
bium  Dalhousianum,  the  latter  with  about  twelve  splendidly-develomM 
racemes.  Mr.  Gilks,  gardener  to  A.  Berwick,  Esq.,  Higham  Hill  was  a 
^1®^^  heautifully-flowered  examples,  amongst  which  the 
[u  thfl  f®*^  Masdevallia  Harryana  was  conspicuous.  The  premier  awLd 

and  Mr.  Merritt,  Walthamstow,  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  The  competition  was  very  strono-  in  the  class  for  a 

specimen  orchid  and  Mr.  Gilks  was  first  with  L^lia  purpSrata,  MF  l)ou^ 
second  with  Cattleya  Warneri,  and  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  ^Foster  were  equal 

Dendrobium  Devonianum  respectively, 
relief  trthe  flot®  Plants  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a striking 
relief  to  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  whole  of  the  specimens  were  morf 

fn  Douglas  was  first  with  a capital  group 

sFcouXtiTr^nmA*®''  Kentia  Canterburyana ; Mr.  Donald 

eXmple  of^CrMfm  specimens,  amongst  which  a well-coloured 

Mai^Je  ot  Croton  Disraeli  was  conspicuous;  Mr.  Monk  third.  For  four 

Mr  DnFal  ^ spirited  competition  for  four  palms,  and 

Mr.  Donald  wa,s  first,  having  amongst  others  a fine  specimen  of  the  eleo-ant 
Kent!  a australis;  Mr.  Peters  second.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  coleFs 
ere  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  who  were  first,  second  and 
thirdrespectively  in  the  class  for  six.  The  finest  specimen  in  the  first 
^ize  lot  was  that  of  Mr.  George  Simpson ; and  in  the  second  collection 
capital^tyR^’  *^®  ^^®  varieties,  was  presented  in 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  included  calceolarias,  zonal  and  show 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  cocksesmbs,  and  gloxinias.  The  first  place  in  the 
class  for  SIX  show  pelargoniums  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Donald^ with  neat 
densely-flower®d  specimens  of  Ruth,  Maid  of  Honour,  Claribel,  Archduchess 
Mrs.  Biadshaw  and  Peregrine.  In  the  class  for  four  Mr.  Dumble  was  a 
capital  first.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  plentiful  and  good.  Mr  Crook 

of®  weH t®“®’  superbly.flowered  and  fresh  examples 

^ ^^•'■leties  ; Mr.  Donald  a close  second,  and  Mr.  Winter  a <mod 

third.  Fuchsias  were  of  exceptional  merit,  particularly  those  for  which 
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Mr.  Donald  was  awarded  Iho  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six.  Very 

excellent  also  were  the  speciniens  stiijfrd  in  the  opini  class  for  four  hy  Mr. 
Monk,  an<l  in  the  corjesponilin;^  class  for  aniatenrs  by  Mr.  Diunhle.  Mr. 
Winter  also  oxhiliited  well  in  the  open  class  tor  four.  (Jloxinias  were  pre- 
sented in  splendhl  style  by  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  lliKKU-  ainl  Mr.  J'.arton  ; and 
calceolarias  vveic  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Monk,  and  Mr. 
Merritt.  Mr.  Monk  had  tlie  finest  six  coekscombs,  and  Mr.  Crook  had 
nicely-grown  examples. 

Feuns  included  exotic  and  Dritish  kinds,  and  constituted  a pleasing 
feature.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  four  Mr.  Sutton  Abbott  was  first  with 
a charming  group,  the  specimens  of  medium  size  and  exceedingly  fresh; 
Mr.  Short  second.  For  six,  open,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Donald,  who  were  second  and  third.  The  first  prize 
in  the  open  class  for  four  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Monk,  who  had  a splendid 
specimen  of  Todea  superba,  and  a second  place  was  assigned  Mr.  Peters. 
The  prizetakers  for  six  British  ferns  were  Mr.  G ilks,  Mr.  Donald,  and  Mr. 
Merritt,  all  of  whom  staged  collections  of  a highly  meritorious  character. 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Peters  presented  excellent  collections  of  selaginellas, 
and  were  first  and  second  in  the  class  provided  for  these  subjects. 

Table  Decorations,  Bouquets,  and  Collections  op  Cut  Flowers 
were  so  numerous  and  good  that  they  proved  a great  source  of  attraction 
to  the  visitors.  In  competition  for  the  pirizes  for  a single  stand  Mr. 
Sutton  Abbott  was  first  with  an  extremely  elegant  arrangement,  Mr. 
Medland  second,  and  Mr.  Short  third.  In  the  amateurs’  class  tor  three 
stands  Mr.  Medland  was  first  with  arrangements  evincing  taste  of  the 
highest  order,  and  Mr.  Sutton  Abbott  was  a close  second.  The  ladies’ 
class  for  three  stands  was  well  filled,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Douglas  for  stands  dressed  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott  and  Miss  Abbott  were  equal  second  with  arrangements  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Mr.  Gilks  had  a good  single  stand. 
Mr.  Fitch  obtained  the  premier  award  for  six  plants  for  the  dinner  table, 
and  Messrs.  Douglas,  Merritt,  and  Peters  were  successful  in  taking  the 
prizes  for  buttonhole  bouquets. 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  over  a dozen  collections  of  great 
excellency,  and  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit.  In  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  eight  kinds  Mr.  Donald  was  first,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Monk 
equal  second,  and  Mr.  Gilks  third.  In  the  open  class  for  six  Mr.  Mallett 
occupied  the  post  of  honour,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs 
Mr.  Garwood  was  first. 

Fruit  was  plentiful  for  so  early  in  the  summer,  and  remarkable  for  its 
high  quality.  Splendid  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  shown  in  the  class 
for  black  grapes  by  Mr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Darvill,  and  Mr.  Searing,  and  in  the 
class  for  white  grapes  Mr.  Douglas  had  an  excellent  dish  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Excellent  cherries  and  strawberries  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  Douglas,  and  a good  pine-apple  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Donald. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a large  collection  of  fine- 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  a group  of 
flowering  plants  from  Mr.  Hart,  Leyton,  in  both  of  which  the  orchids  were 
especially  good. 

TOMATOES. 

By  William  Cole,  Tlio  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

Tomatoes  have  of  late  years  become  so  highly  esteemed  in  the 
English  household  that  their  cultivation  now  constitutes  an  important 
phase  of  garden  practice.  It  accordingly  no  longer  suffices  to  grow 
a few  plants  for  the  production  of  an  autumn  crop  of  fruit  for  con- 
version into  sauce  ; a sujj^ily  of  fruit  must  be  maintained  over  a 
considerable  period,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  table  with  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  year.  The  production  of  a 
continuous  supply  of  tomatoes  has  been  described  by  some  writers 
who  have  not  had  much  experience  as  an  easy  matter.  But  it  is  not 
so,  and  those  who  have  had  a fair  amount  of  experience,  and  possess 
the  convenience  of  structures  well  suited  for  the  accommodation  of 
tomatoes,  find  it  necessary  to  devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
work.  Without  the  aid  of  properly-heated  houses  or  pits  it  is  not 
practicable  to  produce  supplies  extending  over  a long  period ; for, 
although  tomatoes  do  not  absolutely  require  houses  wholly  to  them- 
selves, they  must  liave  a rather  high  temjierature  to  ensure  a healthy 
growth  and  an  abundant  production  of  fruit.  It  is,  of  course, 
preferable  to  grow  them  in  separate  structures,  a small  lean-to  being 
preferaVile,  esiiecially  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  but 
they  will  do  very  well  in  any  of  the  forcing  houses  and  in  the  cucumber 
pit,  jirovided  they  arc  placed  in  a position  where  they  will  have  a fair 
share  of  light. 

To  give  a better  idea  of  the  work,  it  is  desirable  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  when  two  houses  cannot  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  toma- 
toes it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  have  four  batches 
each  year.  Tlie  first  batch  to  be  raised  in  June,  for  affording  supiilies 
during  October  and  the  two  following  months  ; the  second  in  August, 
for  continuing  the  sujiply  from  mid-winter  to  the  end  of  April ; the 
third  in  January,  for  supjilying  the  table  from  the  early  part  of  May 
until  the  end  of  July  ; and  the  fourth  in  March,  for  filling  up  the  gap 
between  the  month  last  immtioned  and  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  stock  of  ])lants  raised  in  .June  slioiild  be  obtained  from  seed, 
which  should  bo  sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  in  a cucumber 
frame  or  melon  jiit,  where  it  will  have  the  assistance  of  a temjieraturo 
of  70  degrees  or  75  dcgi’ees.  When  the  seedlings  are  of  a suitable 
size  j)ot  oil'  scj)ara,tely,  using  a light  comjiost  and  small  sixties,  and 
keep  ratlier  close  and  warm  until  well  established;  then  harden  off  by 
placing  for  a.  short  i-iiiie  in  a cold  jiit,  and  immediately  tlu!  jiots  are 
filled  with  roots  shift  into  five-iiudi  pots.  From  t hese  ti'ansfer  as 
soon  as  more  root  sji.ice  is  requisite  into  jiotsnine  inches  in  dianietm-, 
in  which  they  should  reimiin  until  destroyed  in  tin;  sjiring  to  make 
way  for  a,  young  stock.  Iiarger  jitits  than  tlu'se  are  not  re<juired  for 
the  strongest  plants,  and  in  all  cases  l.oo  much  root  space  is  proiiio- 


tivo  of  an  undue  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost  should  be  substantial  without  being  rich, 
a mixture  of  turfy  loam  four  parts  and  well-rotted  manure  one  part 
being  preferable.  From  the  time  they  are  put  in  the  five-inch  pots 
until  the  eml  of  August,  or  the  first  week  in  September,  a warm 
sheltered  position,  such  as  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  will  Im  the  most 
suitable  for  them.  'They  will  require  the  support  of  stakes  and  a 
little  stopiiing  and  training,  and  when  removed  from  the  outdoor 
quarters  place  them  in  a light  and  airy  structure,  in  which  they  can 
have  the  assistance  of  a temperature  of  60  degrees.  Here,  with  a 
little  attention  in  supplying  them  with  water,  they  will  soon  com- 
mence to  ripen  the  earliest  of  their  fruits,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances will  produce  successional  supplies  until  quite  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  second,  or  August  stock,  should  also  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  the  .June  sowing.  The 
young  plants  must  similarly  be  potted  off  and  shifted  on  at  the  several 
stages,  but  the  pots  for  the  final  shift  must  be  eight  instead  of  nine 
inches.  They  must  be  grown  entirely  under  glass,  and  as  the  solar 
heat  declines  and  the  nights  become  cold  the  fire  must  be  started,  and 
a temperature  of  60  deg.  be  maintained.  A light  position  and  a brisk 
temperature  such  as  is  here  advised  are  essential  to  success,  and  as 
after  the  end  of  October  the  flowers  are  shy  in  setting,  and  the 
development  of  the  fruit  very  slow,  the  cultivator  must,  to  ensure 
supplies  in  January,  endeavour  to  obtain  a good  sprinkling  of  fruit 
upon  the  plants  before  the  autumn  is  far  advanced. 

The  third  stock  of  plants,  which  under  good  culture  will  furnish 
supplies  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  summer,  should  be  raised  in  January.  The  stock  uiay  be 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  plants  from  cuttings  being  preferable, 
as  they  produce  a more  short -jointed  growth  and  come  into  bearing 
in  less  time  than  the  seedlings  ; points  by  no  means  wanting  in 
importance.  The  tops  of  medium-size  and  rather  firm  shoots  make 
the  best  cuttings,  and  they  should  be  taken  off  close  under  a joint,  and 
after  the  two  lower  leaves  have  been  removed  be  inserted  singly  in 
small  sixties  filled  with  a light  sandy  mixture.  The  pots  ought  then 
to  be  placed  in  a warm  corner  of  one  of  the  forcing  houses,  and  if 
they  can  be  plunged  in  a brisk  hotbed  the  cuttings  will  strike 
more  readily.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  watering  them,  and  they 
should  have  only  just  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  leavp 
flagging  to  a material  extent.  The  seedlings  should  be  raised  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  and  need  not  be  further  referred 
to  than  to  say  that  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  when  large  enough 
to  handle  and  be  placed  in  a light|position.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
place  plants  both  from  cuttings  and  seeds  near  the  glass  duriug  the 
winter  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  and  weakly  The  young 
stock  must  have  the  aid  of  a brisk  temperature  from  the  first,  one 
ranging  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  being  the  most  suitable.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  out  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  June,  and  be  fruited 
in  pots  of  precisely  the  same  size.  After  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  and  the  days  lengthen  they  will  require  rather  liberal  supplies 
of  water,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure.  The  growth  will 
require  a moderate  amount  of  stopping  and  training,  and  it  can  be 
supported  by  stakes  fixed  in  the  pots,  or  be  trained  under  the  glass, 
or  against  the  back  wall,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  the  precaution 
being  taken  in  the  latter  case  to  jdace  them  where  they  will  en,]Oy  a 
full  share  of  light.  They  ought  to  enjoy  a rather  free  circulation  of 
air  without  exposure  to  cold  currents,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  most  injurious. 

The  stock  to  be  raised  in  March  for  fruiting  chiefly  out  of  doors 
may  be  propagated  bv  means  of  seed  or  cuttings,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jauiiary  batch.  Probably  the  best  course  is  to  strike  a few  cuttings 
■wlieii  they  are  to  be  had  to  fnriiisli  fruit  at  the  end  of  July  and  eaily 
in  Auj^ust,  and  to  raise  the  principal  portion  of  the  stock  from  seed. 
Whether  from  seed  or  cuttings,  they  must  be  grown  on  in  pots  until 
they  can  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  Juuo- 
prevent  any  losslof  time,  they  should  be  shifted  into  five  or  six  inch  pots 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  with  roots  the  small  sixties  inwhich  they  were 
first  put.  as  by  so  doing  a gain  of  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  effected 
Tomatoes  cannot  well  have  too  hot  a position  when  out  of  doors,  and 
where  practicable  they  should  be  planted  against  a south  wall  or  lonce. 
The  next  best  suitable  position  is  on  a south  border,  with  the  branches 
supported  by  stakes.  A rather  light  and  moderately  rich  soil  'S  pve- 

ferable,  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  it  is  a most  excellent 

plan  to  form  a border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  fence  about  two  leet 
in  width,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  above  the  general  level.  It 
may  be  formed  with  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  quartm-.s.  and  a 
moderate  proportion  of  some  coarse  grit,  or  with  a specially-prep.'irod 
compost  of  maiden  loam.  grit,  leaf-mould,  and  manure.  Alter  they 
are  put  out  the  growth  must  be  regularly  trained  to  the  wall, 
and  as  soon  as  sufficient  fruit  is  set  the  laterals  must  be  removed  as 
fast  aa  they  make  their  appearanee.  The  clusters  of  fruit  will  require 
full  exiiosure  to  the  sunlight,  and  largo  leaves  tluit  shade  them  should 
be  moved  on  one  side  ; but  the  practice  adopted  by  some  growers  ot 
cutting  away  the  large  leaves  cannot  be  recuminended. 


UOUTABI-E  poultry  houses,  Movenl>l«  I'onltry  I'Vn«ln(!,  N«ev  Coops  ami 
PheasannioH^  AviarioH.  I)..,;  Housos  ami  . VjmlH. 

.Hal.le  ifciinels,  TravelhiiK  I <)Xoh  f(>r  I)okh  KabbU  ' i IoL  L 
inufiiclmod  by  Boulton  ami  I’AUL  NonvicU.  llIuHtratod  C .itdoums  iic 
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WHO  would)  BE  WITHOUT  LAM Pl.OUO H'S  PYIIETHI  SALINE?  U 
)Ht  iMvii!oraCm(i  eM'orvoHcliiK  Bovoraiio  by  Uio  simido  addition  of  wain,  ami 
ronlimi  to  tlio  diroctiona  is  tbo  lamt  piovontivii  and  rnraUvo  of  man)  disc  isih 
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lUplics  to  (JQufvics, 

Suhscriher. — The  n'lnoval  of  anytliiiif»  from  a placo  wit.liouf  prop  or 
autlioiity  is  wroiif;,  ami  may  ho  a tlioft  or  iin  iiKlisorotioii  aocariliiijjf  to 
cirouiustaiu'os.  Thorasojou  cito  wo  ropjaril  as  an  imliscrotion. 

Kxhihitor.  It  is  customary  to  enter  in  soliodulos  and  other  olHcia 
documents,  “ terns  nad  line-folia<'e  plants.”  Tliis  ostahli.shcs  a distinction 
botwi'en  ferns  and  liuc-foli  i>'o  j)lants,  and  as  ferns  aro  a larfro  and  peculiar 
class  of  plants,  tho  distinct  ion  is  useful.  My  line-foliage  plants  wo  aro  to 
understand  such  things  as  ci'otons,  draca)nas,  marantas,  sanchezias,  and 
other  subjects  that  attract  by  their  leafage,  and  cannot  well  bo  grouped  in 
any  botanical  relationship.  Tho  judges  wore  right  in  tho  case  you  refer  to. 

Names  of  I‘lants.—J.  11.,  Lancaster.— Your  tine  fern  is  Pteris  grandi- 
folia.  ,1.  N.,  Ibiekloy.— 1,  Spreading  Millet,  Milium  elTusuui  j 2,  Wood 
Melic,  Melica  uuillora  ; 3,  Meadow  Foxtail,  Alopecurus  ])ratensis  ; 4,  'Fall 
Fescue,  Festuca  clatior.  J.  Parsons.— 1,  Philadelphus  floribundus; 

2,  Phillyrea  media;  3,  Ilalimodendron  argenteiuu  ; 4,  Koircuteria  panicu- 
lata.  Subscriber.— 1,  Asplenium  llabellatum  ; 2,  Aspleniutu  rhizophorum  ; 

3,  Callistemon  rigidum  ; 4,  Polystichum  augularo  proliferum;  5,  Adiantum 
formosum. 


PEOTECTION  TO  THE  ORCHARD. 

I5y  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder. 

From  tho  “ Proceediugs  of  tho  American  Pomologioal  Society.” 

In  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  the  first  question  that  must  arise  in 
our  minds  will  be:  What  dangers  threaten  us,  and  from  what  injuries  are 
wo  anxious  to  protect  our  property  ? 

Leaving  aside  and  out  of  consideration  the  inroads  of  intruders,  whether 
these  be  responsible  human  beings  or  their  domestic  animals,  for  whose 
intrusion  their  owners  are  made  responsible  by  the  laws  of  our  civilization, 
let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  injuries  effected  by  natural  agencies,  some 
of  which  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  quite  beyond  our  control  as  to  their 
movements,  their  coming  and  their  going ; and  yet  even  these  climatic 
conditions  may  prove  to  be,  in  a degree  at  least,  within  the  control  of  our 
preventive  measures  by  means  of  Prevision  and  Protection.  For,  though  it 
be  proverbial  that  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  the  frost  biteth 
where  it  striketh,  still  we  may,  in  a great  degree,  protect  our  orchards  from 
the  sweeping  winds,  both  hot  and  cold,  for  both  are  equally  injuiious. 
We  may,  in  many  cases,  avoid  the  disasters  incident  to  driving  storms  of 
hail  and  sleet,  as  well  as  from  those  arising  from  frosts  and  thaws,  or  from 
sunshine  and  extraordinary  heats,  and  we  may  protect  our  crops  in  a good 
degree  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

All  these  may,  and  often  do,  prove  sources  of  greater  or  less  injury  to 
our  orchards,  and  they  may  all  be  met  or  avoided  as  disturbing  agencies 
by  the  use  of  judicious  preventives,  or  by  avoidance  of  exposure  to  their 
malign  influences. 

The  effects  of  some  of  these  causes  must  be  familiar  to  you  all,  who 
have  seen  the  results  of  the  wind  s action  in  causing  the  growino*  trees  to 
lean  away  from  the  stormy  quarter,  producing  crooked  and  exposed  trunks 
that  become  diseased.  The  same  forces  may  shake  off  the  fruit  prematurely 
and  will  often  break  the  branches,  especially  when  laden  with  their  heavy 
burden  of  fruit,  and  thus 'produce  much  damage. 

_ In  winter  the  winds  often  dessicate  the  twigs  and  buds  so  completely 
storms,  as  to  destroy  their  vitality  and  blacken  the 
pith  01  the  shoots,  thus  causing*  great  injury. 

In  the  spring-time  wind  storms,  especially  those  which  are  accompanied 
by  loTT  temperature,  'will  blow  off  the  pollen,  or  prevent  its  proper  develop- 
ment, and  thus  blast  our  cherished  hopes  of  a bounteous  fruit  crop  • or 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  hot  south  winds  come  with  their  desolatint^ 
breath,  we  may  see  our  brightest  anticipations  dissipated  by  the  drying  up 
of  the  sap,  the  dessication  of  the  fruit  and  foliage,  while  the  meridianal 
sun  scalds  and  partially  cooks  the  former,  and  browns  or  burns  the  latter 
which  looks  as  though  it  were  scorched  with  fire— truly  a dismal  and  dis- 
couraging spectacle  to  the  ardent  fruit  grower. 

But  you  may  say  that  these  are  natural  conditions  of  the  elements 
and  incidental  to  the  climate  of  portions  of  our  country  and 
you  may  conclude  that  they  are  wholly  beyond  our  control,  thus  reaching 
the  sorry  conclusion  of  many  an  unfortunate  prairie  settler,  who  feels 
powerless  to  combat  such  disasters,  who  gives  up  in  despair,  and  for  ever 
relinquishes  fruit  growing,  declaring  it  impossible,  in  such  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  elements.  All  such  are  urged  to  consider  the  possibilities 
to  observe  what  has  been  done,  to  learn  how  they  have  succeeded,  and 
adopting  the  motto  of  mi  desperandum,  to  try,  try  again,  as  others  have 
done,  who  have  at  length  attained  success  where  at  first  there  was  nothing 
but  failures.  ^ 

Having  thus  rapidly  passed  in  review  some  of  the  hindrances  to  success 
let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  means  which  are  at  hand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  orchards,  and  for  the  prevention  or  avoidance  of  these 
disasters. 

__  'These  consist  in  ranges  of  higher  lands  or  mountains,  elevated  site' 
lor  the  orchards;  sometimes  sheltered  valleys  may  be  favourably  situated 

Again,  one  may  count  upon  the  protective  efficacy  of  bodies  of  water  o 
^gs,  of  clouds,  and  even  of  smoke  artificially  and  intentionally  produced 
But  we  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  protection  furnished  by  forests 
groves,  wmd-breaks,  or  shelter-belts,  by  hedges,  fences,  walls  anc 
builaings.  These  are  some  of  the  various  agencies  that  may  enable  us  ti 
avoid  the  dreaded  injuries,  or  that  will  afford  us  the  much  needed  pro 
tection  from  their  inroads.  ^ piu 

In  the  selection  of  sites  for  our  orchards  we  may  exercise  our  ingenuity 
and  use  the  results  of  observation  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  much  damage 
Some  tracts  of  land  are  naturally  protected  from  the  angry  storms  of  tht 
seacoast,  or  from  the  cutting  winds  that  flow  from  extensive  stretches  ol 
prairie  and  open  plain  by  ranges  of  highlands,  wooded  or  bare,  that  will 
ward  off  the  winds  and  protect  them  from  their  deleterious  influence.  Whew 
such  safeguards  cannot  be  commanded  tracts  of  woodland  afford  efficient 
barriers  from  the  winds. 

Valleys,  and  indeed  all  depressions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  aro  found  tc 
be  colder  by  some  degrees  that  the  surrounding  uplands  of  moderate 
elevation : they  have  a wider  range  of  temperature,  and  yet  they  some- 


l imes  escapi)  the  dam  igi!  of  HtoniiH  which  pass  over  tliCHO  narrow  depros- 
sioiis,  striking  only  1 be  parallel  r idges  on  oil  her  side.  'Then  again  there 
aro  many  valloys  which  aie  iiociiliarly  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  on  account 
of  their  geological  construction  and  tlieir  surroundings.  This  adv.intage 
may  be  dependent  upon  their  sheltered  condition,  bidng  shut  in  from  harsh 
winds,  like  the  mistral  of  sout.lnu'n  Kurope,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  reflec- 
tion and  alternate  radiation  of  heat  from  the  adjacent  sharp  escarpments 
of  the  (uiclosing  barriers  of  mountains,  which  jiroduce  a warmer  local 
atmosphere  that  is  undisturbed  by  the  storin.s  which  sweep  oviTand  among 
tho  higher  regions  without  reaching  the  air  of  these  valleys.  Of  such  a 
character  are  some  of  the  favoured  anil  fertile  glens  of  southern  Kurope, 
in  which  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  olive  are  successfully  eulti- 
yaled,  even  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  perpetual  snows  of  tho 
frigid  glaciers  of  the  alpine  summits  around  and  above  them. 

Lukes,  seas,  and  rivers  (fften  afford  protection  by  moderating  the  tem- 
perature of  air-currents  passing  over  them,  as  well  as  by  their  fogs,  that, 
like  clouds,  prevent  cxceessivo  cooling  by  radiation  of  heat,  and  thus  fogs 
shelter  the  tender  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  from  the  influence  of  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a frosty  morning.  In  this  way  they  act  like  a vapour- 
bath. 

Unfortunately  fogs,  like  the  clouds,  are  an  uncertain  quantity,  irregular 
in  their  appearance,  and  arc  therefore  unreliable  as  a moans  of  protection, 
but  the  modifying  influence  of  large  bodies  of  deep  water  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  success  of  the  fruit  crop,  in  the  protection  of  which  they  act  in  two 
opposite  directions,  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  seasons,  blowing  both 
hot  and  cold,  as  it  were ; they  extend  the  genial  season,  by  warding  off 
autumnal  frosts,  they  moderate  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  retard  the 
advances  of  vegetation  in  the  spring  until  the  summer  has  really  set  in  and 
the  vernal  frosts  have  been  passed.  The  season  of  vegetation  is  not 
shortened  by  this  arrangement,  and  the  aggregate  temperature  requisite 
for  the  ripening  of  such  delicate  fruits  as  the  peach,  the  grape,  and  even  the 
fig,  is  provided  in  many  points  along  our  northern  lakes  in  latitudes  which, 
without  such  advantages,  would  be  impracticable  for  their  successful 
cultivation. 

The  operation  of  these  agencie.s  is  interesting,  and  may  be  here  briefly 
indicated:  In  the  autumn  the  water  long  retains  a share  of  the  summer’s 
temperature,  which  it  imparts  to  the  air  flowing  over  it,  making  a genial 
climate  at  that  season.  Even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  great  mass  of 
water  away  from  the  shore-ice  remains  at  a temperature  some  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  it  must  needs  affect  the  temperature  of  cold 
air-currents  that  pass  over  it,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  shores  upon 
which  they  impinge  is  never  so  cold,  within  a few  miles  of  a lake,  as  it  is 
further  inland. 

Another  great  advantage  arising  from  these  bodies  of  water,  that  are 
partially  covered  with  ice  in  the  winter,  is  their  influence  in  retarding  the 
advances  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  as  already  alluded  to ; so  long  as 
any  ice  remains  afloat,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  water  con- 
tinues nearly  at  the  freezing  point,  and  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  it 
is  cooled  to  such  a degree  that  vegetation  along  shore  is  retarded  until  all 
danger  from  spring  frosts  is  dispelled  by  the  heats  of  summer,  when  all 
vegetable  life  pushes  forth  with  full  vigour,  and  without  receiving  any 
checks.  Where  such  bodies  of  water  do  not  exist  to  lend  their  happy 
influence  water  has  been  topically  applied  to  prevent  injury  from  late 
spring  frosts,  in  using  a simple  device,  by  those  who  may  have  little  under- 
stood the  philosophy  of  its  action.  'Thus,  in  the  frosty  limestone  valleys 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Germans  protect  the  peich  blossoms  by  placing  a tub 
of  water  beneath  the  tree,  and  after  wetting  a loosely-twisted  rope  of 
straw,  this  is  led  from  the  tub  among  and  over  the  branches  and  left  there 
for  the  night,  with  the  desired  result.  The  humid  atmosphere  produced  by 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  thus  carried  up  by  capillary  action  furnished  the 
needed  protection  from  the  frost. 

Under  similar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  smoke  has  also  been  used 
with  advantage.  A smothered  fire,  producing  a dense  smudge,  if  placed 
to^  the  windward  side  of  the  trees  to  be  protected,  will,  in  a comparatively 
still  night,  envelop  the  orchard  with  a cloud,  that  acts  as  a hindrance  to 
radiation  of  the  earth’s  caloric,  rather  than  by  providing  any  perceptible 
heat  from  the  fire. 

Mere  elevation  of  the  orchard  site  above  surrounding  valleys  will  often 
afford  the  desired  immunity  from  frosts,  especially  in  the  spring  season ; 
cold  air  having  greater  specific  gravity  will  naturally  flow  off  and  settle  to 
the  lowest  places,  above  which  the  atmosphere  will  remain  warmer,  since 
all  the  cooling  effect  produced  by  radiation  arises  from  direct  contact  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  with  the  earth’s  surface.  Hence  we  hear  of 
the  “Frost  Line”  or  limit,  being  at  some  definite  elevation  above  the 
valleys  or  drainage  level  of  . the  country ; th's  point  is  esjiecially  noted  in 
broken,  hilly,  or  mountainous  regions,  where  it  often  happens  that  fruits 
which  fail  to  be  productive  in  the  lowlands  succeed  admirably  on  the 
ridges. 

But  the  frost-hne  is  sometimes  comparatively  low,  and  even  in  gently 
rolling  lands,  as  in  some  prairie  regions,  the  elevation  will  often  escape 
frosts  that  prove  disastrous  on  the  lower  lands : this  immunity  is  always 
most  apparent  where  the  rise  or  fall  is  abrupt,  so  that  the  heavy  stratum 
of  cold  air  may  rapidly  escape. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  those  late  spring  frosts  are  always 
worst  when  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  at  rest,  because,  when  otherwise, 
the  winds  tend  to  mingle  the  cold  air  of  the  lower  strata  with  the  warmer 
air  above  it,  that  has  not  been  chilled  by  contact  with  the  radiating  sur- 
face ; this  fact  is  so  well  known  that  we  frequently  hear  the  remark  on 
breezy  evenings,  “ There  will  be  no  frost  to-night  unless  the  wind  lulls.” 

This  much  is  presented  respecting  the  natural  means  of  protection,  and 
though  beyond  the  reach  of  our  providing,  their  benefits  may  be  secured  for 
our  advantage,  where  they  exist,  if  we  but  apply  the  knowledge  gained  by 
observation,  and  if  we  use  prevision  in  selecting  the  site  of  a fruit  farm'. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  other  means  which  are  more  sub- 
ject to  our  wills,  and  more  dependent  upon  our  own  efforts  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  our  orchards. 

The  great  and  the  available  means  of  protection,  and  such  as  are 
applicable  to  all  situations,  but  which  are  especially  valuable  in  the  great 
interior  level  regions  of  our  continent,  are  derived  from  the  preservation, 
and  from  the  planting  anew  of  trees.  The  natural  forests  exercise  a most 
important  influence  upon  climate,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  we 
already  begin  to  realize  the  sad  results  of  their  too  extensive  removal. 
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Whoro  tho  sholtoringinfluonco  of  )jroacl  areas  of  forest  lands  is  absent, 
from  whatever  cause,  Inmeticial  effects  may  still  be  obtained,  in  the  way 
of  protection  from  winds,  by  the  judicious  location  of  artificial  groves, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  will  afford  tho  desired  relief,  in  greatly 
modifying  tho  local  climate.  Groves  of  forest  trees  also  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  tho  landscape ; they  may  bo  (piickly  produced,  and  they  will 
furnish  valuable  and  continuous  crops  of  most  useful  material  that  is 
essential  for  tho  comfort  and  convenience  of  civilized  man,  so  that  the 
lands  appropriated  to  their  cultivation  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  as 
wasted  or  lost  to  the  country ; on  the  contrary,  these  groves  are  a source  of 
profit  in  many  ways. 

Wind-breaks  or  shelter-belts  are  an  essential  element  of  successful 
farming  in  all  prairie  regions.  So  too,  in  many  parts  of  our  once  wooded 
country,  where  man’s  cupidity  has  induced  him,  in  a few  short  years,  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  original  forest  over  large  contiguous  tracts  of 
the  fertile  soil,  we  are  simulating  the  conditions  of  the  prairie  country. 
This  is  painfully  apparent  not  only  in  parts  of  our  own  States,  but  it  is 
also  especially  noteworthy  in  tho  level  plateaus  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Here,  too,  we  already  find  great  need  tor  the  planting  and  care  of  these 
shelter-belts  as  a means  of  protection  from  the  winds  of  winter. 

The  wind-break  may  consist  of  a single  line  of  trees  planted  along 
the  divisions  of  the  fields,  or  it  may  more  satisfactorily  be  made  up  of 
several  rows,  occupying  a strip  of  land,  three,  four,  or  more  rods  in  width. 
The  ground  must  be  well  prepared  for  planting,  and  the  trees  should  be 
set  closely  together,  and  well  cultivated  for  a few  years,  until  their  shade 
covers  the  ground,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  time  required  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  plants  used,  as 
some  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  are  sooner  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

In  these  shelters  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  may  be  used,  but 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  separately.  Evergreens  are  the  most  effective,  and 
a narrower  belt  will  yield  the  needed  protection ; nor  need  trees  of  this 
class  be  planted  so  closely  as  the  deciduous,  because  their  lateral  branches 
will  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  and  complete  the  screen.  Among 
the  evergreens  adapted  to  this  purpose  are  the  native  White  Pine,  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines,  the  Red  Pine,  and  even  the  Pitch  Pine  on  thin 
soils  ; the  spruces,  particularly  the  tall-growing  Norway  Spruce,  are  highly 
recommended,  and  the  Hemlock  in  soils  adapted  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
American  Arbor-Vitee,  and  the  common  Red  Cedar,  which  last  adapts 
itself  to  so  great  a variety  of  soils  as  to  succeed  anywhere. 

The  selection  of  deciduous  trees  for  these  belts  may  be  left  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  planter,  but  the  prairie  settler  is  advised  to  observe 
nature’s  pioneers  in  his  first  planting,  and  to  select  those  hardy  species,  the 
Cotton  Woods,  Box  Elders,  Green  Ash,  the  Elms  and  Soft  Maple,  with  the 
foreign  White  Willow,  all  hardy  and  adapted  to  the  climate ; after  these 
have  become  established  the  evergreens  may  be  planted  under  their  lee, 
and  the  first  part  may  be  thickly  set  with  acorns  and  other  nuts,  to  supple- 
ment the  pioneers  as  they  may  be  removed. 

It  were  well  to  plant  these  storm  barriers  on  the  windward  sides  of 
our  fields,  but  in  an  open  country  the  intervals  between  them  should  not 
exceed  eighty  rods,  and  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  have  the  shelter 
belts  much  closer,  or  to  introduce  hedgerows  of  single  lines  of  trees 
between  the  fields.  The  beneficial  effects  of  these  wind-breaks  are  not 
restricted  to  the  winter  season,  for  in  windy  countries  the  farmer  and 
orchardist  suffers  as  much  from  the  hot  and  drying  winds  of  summer,  at 
which  season  also  he  will  frequently  derive  great  benefit  from  the  partial 
shading  produced  by  these  rows  of  trees. 

Hedges  will  furnish  a good  deal  of  protection,  and  they  should  be  intro- 
duced where  the  means  already  mentioned  are  not  to  be  applied.  They  may 
also  be  well  introduced  as  minor  subdivisions  of  the  farm,  and  are  especially 
useful  about  the  orchards  as  a means  of  protection,  not  only  from  the 
elements  but  from  other  intrusions.  For  this  purpose  the  Osage  Orange  is 
invaluable,  and  to  the  northward  the  Buckthorn,  but  as  a mere  protective 
agency,  against  winds,  the  evergreens  are  more  potent ; of  these  the  common 
Arbor-Vitse,  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  and  even  the  common  Red  Cedar,  are 
invaluable,  but  the  taller-growing  Norway  Spruce,  with  its  general  adap- 
tation to  almost  all  soils,  is  preferable,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  of 
all  trees  for  a shelter  edge. 

Evergreens,  especially  the  conifers,  may  b e advantageously  introduced 
here  and  there  among  our  fruit  trees.  W hen  so  placed  they  have  been 
known  to  protect  the  trees  near  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  orchard  has 
lost  its  fruit.  Be  not  afraid  of  losing  the  space  thus  occupied,  for  these 
interlopers  pay  a good  rent,  and  they  second  our  efforts  in  fruit  growing 
both  in  summer  and  in  winter  ; the  partial  shade  is  often  greatly  beneficial 
at  both  seasons.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  injurious  effects  of  sunshine 
in  the  summer  solstice,  and  some  of  us  are  becoming  aware  of  the  trying 
conditions  caused  by  violent  alternations  of  temperature  that  occur  in  a 
bright  winter’s  day,  when  two  thermometers  suspended  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  tree — one  in  sunshine,  the  other  in  the  shade — will  indicate  a 
difference  of  more  than  one  hundred  degrees.  A most  trying  ordeal,  one 
might  think,  for  organized  vegetable  tissues. 

Even  fences  and  walls  afford  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  protection  to 
our  fruits  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  the  latter  also,  by 
radiating  heat  at  night,  help,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  equalize  the  extremes 
of  temperature,  which  are  often  very  trying  to  our  fruits.  In  England,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  fruit  gardens  are  inclosed  with 
walls,  that  are  sometimes  built  hollow,  and  may  be  supplied  with  artificial 
heat.  Some  are  also  furnished  with  a coping  from  which  shelters  are  sus- 
pended in  severe  weather,  and  thus  the  proprietors  are  enabled  to  produce 
delicate  fruits  that  could  not  withstand  the  rigours  of  the  climate  if  cxposiid. 
In  the  same  way  tho  shelter  of  buildings  should  always  bo  utilized  by 
training  vines  and  fruit  trees  upon  their  walls. 

Asa  summary  of  the  means  of  prevision  and  provision  to  effect  tho  pro- 
tection of  our  orchards  and  fruit  trees,  the  list  is  hen!  repeated  : — 

Ridges  of  elevated  lands,  or  ranges  of  mountains  across  tho  direction  of 
the  prevailing  st/jrm,  will  ward  off  their  rigours. 

Aspect  and  the  elevation  of  the  orchard  site  above  tho  frost  lino  promise 
favourable  results.  Slieltered  valleys  are  sometimes  successfully  planted 
with  fruits. 

Massfjsof  water,  with,  their  influence  upon  the  temp(!raturo  of  the  air, 
both  in  winter  and  spring,  insure  the  safety  of  our  croi>s,  even  iti  high 
latitudes. 


Fogs  prevent  tho  action  of  frosts,  and  are  often  very  beneficial,  but  they 
are  unreliable. 

Smoke  or  smudge  will  act  as  a cloud  in  checking  the  radiation  of  heat 
that  might  produce  a killing  frost. 

All  these  natural  features  may  be  taken  advantage  of  where  they  exist 
and  may  be  used  as  means  of  prevision  by  the  acute  and  well-informed 
orchardist. 

Where  the  sheltering  woodland  s have  been  removed  by  man,  and  where 
they  do  not  naturally  exist,  the  following  means  may  be,  and  should  be, 
provided  by  the  careful  cultivator  as  a means  of  protection  to  his  orchards. 

Forests,  natural  or  artificial. 

Groves  and  Copses,  judiciously  placed. 

Artificial  Wind-hre'alcs  or  Shelter-helts,  at  moderate  intervals,  and  set 
across  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  summer  and  winter  winds. 

Hedgerows  of  trees  between  the  fields. 

Hedges  for  shelter,  as  subdivisions  of  t he  farm  and  around  the  orchards 
or  fruit  g.ardens. 

Trees,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  scattered  through  the  orchards. 

Walls  and  close  fences,  particularly  about  the  gardens.  The  sides  of 
buildings  should  also  be  utilized. 


©faituarg. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  at  his  residence  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Mr.  James  Vick,  the 
well-known  editor  of  Yich’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  which  has  often 
been  recommended  to  our  readers  for  its  elegant  and  homely  advocacy  of 
outdoor  recreations.  Mr.  Vick  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  November  23, 1818. 
He  went  to  America  in  1833,  and  practised  successively  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  printer,  editor,  publisher,  and  merchant.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
glided  into  the  seed  and  plant  trade,  and  probably  was  always  more  of  an 
amateur  than  a trader  in  the  products  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Meehan  says, 
“ No  man  in  his  day  has  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people.” 


iHarJtcts, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fanil. 


Figs per  doz.  5s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d- 

Gooseberries,  Green,  i sieve  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od- 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od- 

Lemons per  100  5s.  Od.  „ 7s.  Od- 

Melons each  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Oranges  per  100  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Peaches per  doz.  7s.  6d.  „15s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  2s.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Strawberries  Is-  Od-  n 2s.  6d. 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 
Beans,  French  . . . .per  100 

Beet perdoz. 

Cabbages „ 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive per  doz. 

Garlic  per  lb. 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz. 
Lettuces,  Cos.. ..  „ 

Mint,  Green  . . per  bunch 
Mushrooms ....  per  basket 
Onion  Spring...  per  bunch 

Parsley 

Peas per  quart 

Radishes per  bunch 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun. 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tomatoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 


3s.  Od.  to 

6s.  Od. 

Os.  8d.  „ 

Is.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  Od.  ,, 

2s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Os.  6d. 

2s.  Od.  ,, 

4s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  ,, 

Is.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

2s.  01. 

0s.l0d.  „ 

Is.  Od. 

Os.  2d.  „ 

Os.  4d. 

3s.  Od.  ,, 

4s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  ,, 

Os.  6d. 

Os.  -4d.  ,, 

Is.  Od. 

Os.  3d.  „ 

Os.  4d. 

Is.  6d.  „ 

2s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Os.  6d. 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Os.  6d. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

2s.  Od. 

Os.  Id.  ,, 

Os.  2d. 

Os.  3d.  „ 

Os.  4d. 

2s.  Od.  „ 

2s.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Is.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Os.  6d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,perdoz.  blooms 

Bouvardias per  bunch 

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun. 

Callas perdoz. 

Campanulas,  per  doz.  bun. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis perdoz. 

Fuchsias. . . . per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  perdoz.blooms 
Gladioli.. ..  per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  lorgifloruin,  per 

doz.  blooms  

Lilium  candidum,  per 

doz.  blooms 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette..  ,, 

Pansies ,, 

P,-eonies..p6r  doz.  blooms 
IVbirgoniums  ,, 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 

Pinks per  doz.  bun. 

I’yrotbrums  ,, 

Rliodantho  ,, 

Roses  perdoz. 

Roses,  Tea ,, 

Htepliniiotis  floribunda, 

per  doz.  sprays 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun. 

Tropmoluiii  ,, 


Os.  3d. 

to  Os.  6d. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  6d. 

6s.  Od. 

,,  10s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

7s.  6d. 

,,  1.5s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  0(1. 

5s.  Od. 

„ 7s.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 63.  Od. 

7s.  6d. 

„ 10s.  0(1. 

Os.  6d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

„ Os.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 

„ 2s.  6d. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 63.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 7s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Os.  9d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Os.  4d. 

„ Os.  8d. 

3s.  Od. 

,,  (is.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

,,  8s.  Od. 

7s.  od. 

,,  10s.  (Id. 

03.  (ill. 

„ 6s.  Oil. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 23.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

,,  4s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 7.3.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2(.  Od. 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 


Wheat,  Red,  new.. 

35s.  to  62  3. 

Wheat,  White,  new 

35s.  , 

, 668. 

Flour,  town-made 

whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 

40s.  , 

, 43s. 

Flour,  households . . 

37s.  , 

, 89s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  

35s.  , 

, 41s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

3-2s.  , 

, 34s. 

Barley,  Malting  . . 

30s.  , 

, 60  3. 

Barley.  Grinding  .. 

20s.  , 

, 30s. 

Malt,  English 

35s.  , 

, 60s. 

Malt,  Scotch  



38s.  , 

,,  433. 

Malt,  old  

28s.  , 

,,  35s. 

Malt,  brown 

II 

30s.  , 

, 323. 

Oats,  English  - 

„ 

22s.  , 

, 303. 

Oats,  Irish  



22s.  , 

, 26s. 

Oats,  Scotch  



223.  , 

, 30s. 

Rye 

42s.  , 

, 45s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

36s.  , 

, 40s. 

Beans,  Tick 



38s.  , 

, 44s. 

Beans,  Winter  



393.  , 

, 44s. 

Peas,  Grey  

.f, 

30s.  , 

, 36s. 

Peas,  Maple 

,, 

40s.  , 

, 45s. 

Peas,  White 

36s.  , 

, 44s. 

HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 


Prime  Clover.. 

...per  load  100s.  to  132s. 

Inferior  do.  . . - 

70s.  , 

,,  95s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay 

1003.  , 

„ 118s. 

Inferior  do.  

• • »» 

60s.  . 

„ 90s. 

Straw 

303.  , 

1,  6S-. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfif.lds. 

Old  Flukes  pertonlOOs.  to  llOs. 

Old  Magnum  Bonums  . . ,,  100s.  ,,  ims. 


Old  Champions 40s.  „ 70s. 

Old  Victorias  ,,  90s.  ,,  llOs. 

New  Cherbourg  Rounds  per  cwt.  ..  8s.  6d. 

,,  Kidneys  ,,  ..  10s.  6d. 

New  Jersey  Rounds ,,  ..  9s.  Od. 


,,  Kidneys lls.  ,,  12s.  Od. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  from  the  Channel 
Islands  are,  as  usual  at  this  period,  beginning 
to  be  heavy.  Received  during  the  week  from 
.lersey,  16,224  bushels  and  65  tons;  from 
Cherbourg,  1.171  cases  and  2.600  bags  ; from 
St.  Mato,  2,678  pack.ages  ; and  from  Harfleur, 
310  cases  ami  1,085  bushels. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef, prime  large,  .per  8 lbs.  4s. lOd.  to  5s.  4d 
Beef.  ..  small..  „ 5s.  2d.  „ .5s.  6d 


Beef,  middling  .. 

Beef,  inferior 

Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pork, largo  

Pork,  small 


4s. 

4(1.  , 

» 4s. 

8(1. 

3s. 

4(1.  , 

It  4s. 

Od. 

6s. 

4d.  , 

, Os. 

6d. 

4s. 

4d.  , 

, 6s. 

4i. 

33. 

6d.  , 

, 4s. 

Od. 

63. 

4(1.  , 

. 7s. 

Od. 

6s. 

0(1.  , 

6s. 

4d. 

33. 

4d.  , 

,i  4s. 

Od. 

43. 

2d.  , 

, 4s. 

8J. 

COAL  MARKET. 
Wallsend— South  Hotton  — pet 

„ Lambton 

,,  'Tecs I) 

,,  Hawthorn ,, 

„ Wear 


ton  16s.  Od. 
15s.  (id. 
16s.  Od. 
14s.  9 1. 
14s.  6d. 


MONEY  MARKET 

Con.sols  

Reduced  3 [lor  cent.  


100}  to  10.) 
1014  „ 100 


I 


‘*HrUIN(rS  DI'ILK HITS’' oan  only  Iniaohially  niali/Aid  by  llioflo  wlio  live 

wliG  oniiil»iiiy  known  HanitHry  imiaHiiroH  for  lUn  iiivvonlion  of  HUoU  infooiiouM  jl  fl 
Hinallpox,  Hoarloii  fovor,  and  moaHlofl.  Tlio  rntiKMly 

iliin}^  of  Toilot,  HaUi,  and  Nnruory  iH  oondnolnd  with  WRUUl  l 8 COAlj  iAK 
UHO  idl  irniiatioiiH,  whioli  arc  but  djiuKorous  oounturloiba.— j 
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1882 

25 

2li 

27 

28 
29 

ai) 

1 


Annivkusauiks,  Kkstivai*s, 
OCCUUUUNCKS,  HlSTOKlCAl,  NoTics,  Ac.  KlHes 


3rd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

liimulatioii  ill  Knuioo,  1875. 
Hossami'i'  Ti  iiil  Trips,  1875. 
CoroiKilioii  I)(i». 

HI. 

Williiiiii  Kosooo  liiod,  18!!1. 

.lULY. 

O Full  Moon,  fill.  81U.  iiiorii. 


II.  n. 
a .Ifi 
a ffi 
a tfi 
a Ifi 
a .t7 
a 17 

a 43 


boiltllH 

nfter 

Noon. 


.SetH. 


ItiHeH. 

Aftor. 


M.  H. 
2 1!) 
2 82 
2 41 
2 56 
a 8 
a 20 

a 32 


II.  M. 
8 II) 
8 18 
8 18 
8 18 
8 18 
8 18 

8 18 


II.  M. 

2 17 

3 25 

4 aa 

5 3!) 
« 40 

7 aa 

8 18 


Hets. 

Morn. 


II.  AI. 

0 17 

0 44 

1 20 
2 4 
2 59 

4 6 


CIjc  #artrcnn-s' 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1882. 


SUBSCKipils;  COPIES  OF  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Othce,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kinirdnm 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  I One  Copy,  2id.  : 8 Mont£  3s  • 6 Month,  • tw 
\ear,  lls.  fid.  (inclndinu  the  Christmas  Viiniho..)  a™’  j’’  « 


ADVERTlSpiENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded  not  later  than 
M ednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  CoIIinsridge.  143  and  149  Aldnr^Vtn  t a 

E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  • Five  lines  and  under  Os 
. Page  Ninepence  per  line  ; per  Column^  £3  peV  Pat4  £9  ^ S tuatton^ 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  pubUsher,  price  2s 


anJr  for 

Tue^av,  June  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society Meeting  of  Flr.roi  a -c  i 

?rr^fGenerilM“;iint'3t^  Exhibition, 

J,.,,  27,-T.o.™,  So.ETY.-Ann..l  E.hibitio, 

TUESD.AY,  June  27,  to  Thursday,  June  29.— Dudley.— Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  June  28.-Hitchin  Rose  SociETY.-Annual  Exhibition.’ 

Wednesday,  June  28,  and  Thursday  Jnvp  9Q  t t-ip  a^t  t>  .r— 

tural  SociETY.-AnnuainXilon  ™ 29.-Lee  and  Blaceheath  Horticul- 

Wednesday,  June  28,-Croydon  Horticultural  SociETY.-Summer  Exhibition 

Lu“;u:r29  ^—-Southern  Exhibition, ^Th. 

Thursday,  June  29— West  of  England  Rose  SociETY.-Exhibition  at  Hereford 

^"Tehth’ai!rtbe^!vRihr^r4 

^ Thursday,  June  29-Horsham  Rose  SociETY.-Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursd.ay,  June  29.— Richmond  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  Exhibition 
Thursday,  June  29.-Farningham  Rose  SociETY.-Annual  ExhiWtfon 
Friday,  June  30.— Mansion  House.— Exhibition  of  Roses. 

Saturday,  July  1.— Crystal  Palace.— Great  Rose  Show 
Saturday,  July  1.-Reigate  Rose  SociETY.-Annual  Exhibition. 

els^rby°  I^^SEASE”  is  the  title  of  an 

e.say  bj  Mi.  J.  L.  Jensen,  director  of  the  “Bureau  Ceres” 

S’ntSsd  V p- JsrtL 

hurdr%s-of  papers 

disease,  ive^ could  not  in  the  first  instance  regard  with\indly  fLlino- 
Ml.  Jensens  addition  to  the  potato  librjirv  T^nf-  ocn  +i  ^ n ^ 
the  pudding  is  ia  the  pe?„safoLl 

moie  directly  to  a judgment  of  its  value  than  to  look  at  the^tHle 
page  and  shake  one’s  head.  It  is  fortunate  in  hSolf 

posals  that  a«  certainly  P™- 

of  soate  account,  but  Mve 

of  the  skty-four  octavo  pagof ’that”  are 

endeavour  to  indicate  the  na?m  „f  ft  “ ™ r"  ™ 

the  proposals  of  our  friend  revolve  W '‘‘* 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Magazine  that  amomrst 
our  own  proposals  for  the  advantage  of  the  cultivation,  careful 
successive,  arid  slight  mouldings  have  been  recommended  Mr* 
Jensen  also  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  care  in  this  matter.’ 
Atjmgellhe  says,  “Early  and  high  moulding  does,  under  all 
normal  circumstances,^  reduce  the  yield  somewhat."  But  to  abstain 
from  moulding  is  a mistake,  because  the  uppermost  tubers  are  in 
that  case  liable  to  become  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  be  rendered 
uneatable  m consequence.  It  is  not  long  since  we  said  that  early 
sudden,  and  excessive  moulding  might  actually  obliterate  the  cron 
and  it  seems  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  arrived  at  a similar 
conclusion.  But  why  talk  of  moulding  before  setting  forth  the 
plan  proposed  to  “ overcome  ” the  disease  ? For  this  good  reason 
that  a system  of  moulding  is  recommended  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
called  protective  moulding.  The  early  mouldings  and  stirrino-s 
of  the  earth  ^between  the  rows  are  called,  for  distinction’s  sake 
productive  mouldings,  because  they  favour  the  growth  of  a good 

W dislast°  little-to  protect  it 

Mr.  Jensen’s  teachings  agree  with  our  own  in  another  matter. 
At  page  13  he  makes  the  declaration  that  it  is  useless  to  cope  with 
the  enemy  above  ground  by  any  doctoring  of  the  leaves  or  removal 
ot  the  shaws,  and  he  seems  to  doubt  if  the  disease  reaches  the  roots 
through  the  shaws  or  haulm,  as  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  to 
do.  He  says,  “ If  (at  harvest  time)  the  Aveather  is  rainy,  the  result 
will,  according  to  our  experience,  be  the  final  destruction,  by  the 
tungus,  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  of  the  majority  of  potato  fields.” 
If,  then,  we  cannot  fight  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  we  must  fio-ht 
him  after  the  manner  of  a siege,  and  if  possible  cut  off  his  supplies 
and  destroy  him  by  starvation.  In  order  to  justify  his  plans.  Mr. 
Jensen  considers  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  fall  from  the  infected 
leaves  upon  the  ground,  and  are  washed  in  by  the  rain,  and  in 
this  way  reach  and  ravish  the  tubers.  He  tells  us  that  the  tubers 
nearest  the  surface  are  the  soonest  and  the  most  seriously  affected 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  disease  first  attacks  them  on  their 
upper  sides,  as  if  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  crop  is  exposed 
to  danpr  in  exact  proportion  to  the  liability  of  the  spores  Ling 
washed  down  upon  them.  Having  these  points  clearly  in  mind,  the 
cultivator  is  to  practise  “ productive  ” moulding  to  ensure  the 
powth  of  a good  crop  ; and  he  is  to  watch  for  the  proper  time  to 
bring  into  action  the  “ protective  ” moulding,  that  is  intended  to 
save  it  from  destruction. 

The  time  for  this  proceeding  is  when  the  crop,  being  nearly  full 
grown  and_  yet  requiring  time  to  mature,  is  endangered  bv  the 
disease  having  already  appeared  upon  the  leaves.  Let  us  now  have 
the  exact  words  of  the  author  on  this,  the  main  proposal  of  his 
book.  At  page  19  occurs  the  following  : — 

4 I’upifa of  fbe  experiments,  a covering  of  earth  about 
4 inches  thick  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  uppermost  tubers  will  siiffice 

fibers  against  tL  disease.  Now,  suppose 
fiat-moulding  has  left  the  ridges  about  4 inches  high,  then,  under 
rlur-L  the  uppermost  tubers  will  be  covered  with  abLt 

L 4 4 eMfcfi;  an  additional  covering,  3 inches  high,  will  therefore 

earth  L^llkenwiir  "P  covering,  the  ditch  from  which  the 

rriJo-i  +L  \ f ^ ordinarily  be  deepened  2 to  3 inches,  and  thus  we  have 

Llv  s m f bottom  of  the  ditch,  but 

VI  ^ origmal  level  of  the  ground.  As  the  height  of 

the  ridges,  by  sliding  down  and  settling  of  the  earth,  will  gradually  decrease 
the  covering  should  be  made  an  inch  higher  than  stated,  at  which  rate  the 
ptire  height  of  the  ridge  immediately  after  the  moulding  will  be  10  to  12 
mches,  and  the  5 inches  of  earth  over  the  uppermost  tubers  will  by-and-by 
decrease  to  about  4 inches.”  ^ 

We  seem  to  hear  a murmur  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this.  There  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  moulding  up 
potatoes  in  every  way  imaginable,  and  some  of  the  tvays  are 
benefacial  and  some  others  are  injurious.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
where  the  general  conditions  are  favourable  a good  crop  may  be 
secured,  without  moulding,  and  if  some  of  the  topmost  tubers  are 
green  it  may  not  matter,  because  they,  at  least,  may  be  set  aside 
lor  seed.  But  Mr.  Jensen  may  justly  claim  that  he  has  devised  a 
smentific  system  of  moulding,  the  first  being  for  Production  and  to 
afford  a basis  for  the  second,  which  is  for  Protection.  The  protec- 
tive moulding,  he  suggests,  may  be  accomplished  in  two  different 
ways,  to  accommodate  cultivation  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  To 
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back  up  tlio  crop  celery  fashion  will  need  the  spade  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  workman  ; hut  to  accomplish  this  on  a largo  ])lan- 
tation  by  means  of  machinery  will  bo  a difficult  matter.  In  this 
case  wo  are  advised  to  bend  over  the  tops  and  mould  up  on  one 
side  only.  Tho  spores  will  then  be  shed  in  the  trench  at  a depth  of 
perhaps  ten  inches  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  they  will  not 
readily  reach  the  growing  tubers.  “ With  this  bending  of  the  tops 
moderation  must  be  observed  ; at  any  rate,  tho  inclination  ought  to 
1)0  h'df-erect  (forming  an  angle  of  45  dog.  with  the  water-level), 
as  oOiervvise  the  plants  will  suffer  too  much,  and  we  suppose 
a somewhat  less  inclination  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  bo  apparent  that  the  flat  moulding  is  a preparation  for  the 
protective  moulding  also  in  this  sense,  that  it  affords  room  for 
a ridge  sufficiently  large  to  hold  firm  the  bent  tops  in  the  desired 
direction.” 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
referred  only  to  the  central  idea  of  Mr.  Jensen’s  paper.  It  contains 
much  that  a potato  grower  may  consider  with  interest,  and  possibly 
with  advantage,  and  goes  a long  way  towards  completeness  as  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
noble  tuber.  Mr.  Pedersen  has  made  a good  translation,  but  it 
might  have  been  improved  by  a slight  brushing  over  by  an  ex- 
perienced English  editor.  It  liiatters  little,  however,  if  we  now  and 
then  trace  the  hand  of  the  Dane  in  the  English  text,  for  every 
point  of  importance  is  clearly  stated,  and  there  is  scarcely  a super- 
fluous word  in  the  paper  from  first  to  last. 

Major  Flood  Page  has  resigned  the  post  of  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  applications  are  desired  for  the  appointment, 
which  is  worth  £750  per  annum. 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society. — The 
Summer  Show  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Hanger  Hill  House, 
on  Wednesday,  July  12;  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Ealing,  Wednesday,  November  22. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots  on  a window  sill  near  Finsbury 
Park  lived  through  the  past  winter,  and  were  only  slightly  killed  back 
in  their  soft  green  tops.  Having  been  pruned  and  refreshed  with  a top 
dressing,  they  are  now  in  vigorous  health  and  flowering  freely  in  the 
same  pots  as  they  were  in  last  year, 

A Double  Dark  Pansy,  sent  up  from  SwanleybyMr.  Cannell,  is 
sufficiently  novel,  sufficiently  double,  and  sufficiently  ugly.  The  late 
Mr.  Benton  favoured  double  pansies,  but  the  world  went  not  with  him 
in  the  matter,  and  those  that  he  raised  or  selected  have  long  since  been 
forgotten.  This  new  double  of  Mr.  Cannell’s  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  class  we  have  seen,  but  it  reminds  us  of  old  times  as  though  we 
had  seen  it  before. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Seedling  Gloxinias  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  persistence  of  a race  in  respect  of  those  characters 
wliich  in  flowers  are  too  often  considered  transitory.  In  these 
gloxinias  we  have  all  the  colours  and  styles  that  are  recognized  as 
desirable,  with  high  quality,  abundant  variety,  and  great  vigour  of 
constitution.  A large  glass  dish  tilled  with  the  flowers  makes  a 
glorious  show  on  our  table,  and  suggests  one  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
gloxinias  may  be  devoted,  in  addition  to  their  services  as  plants,  in 
the  conservatory. 

The  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  will 
take  place  this  year  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Tuesday  next,  instead  of  later  in  the  year  at  Chiswick.  As 
the  society’s  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  the  guests  expected  from 
Belgium,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  have  arranged  for  a joint 
meeting  of  a semi-festive  kind,  which  it  is  hoped  will  afford  an  agreeable 
cpportunity  for  friendly  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Belgian 
horticulturists.  As  the  time  is  so  near  at  hand,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  invite  friends  as  we  would  wish,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  be  present.  The  luncheon  will  be 
served  in  a tent  in  the  gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday  next,  June 
27,  at  2 p.m.  Those  who  desire  to  have  scats  reserved  for  them  will  be 
provided  for  at  a charge  of  21.s.  each,  and  communications  on  the 
subject  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  or  to  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  15,  Browns- 
wood  Park,  London,  N. 

A Visit  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  to  London  having  been 
arranged  for,  a committee  of  reception  has  been  formed,  and  a pro- 
gramme of  operations  prepared  to  keep  the  guests  well  employed,  and, 
as  it  is  hoped,  to  render  their  visit  agreeable.  As  the  case  stands  at 
this  moment,  the  following  is  the  order  of  business]:  Monday,  Juno 
26,  trip  to  Swanley  fruit  farms.  Tuesday,  Juno  27,  joint  reception 
of  visitors  by  representatives  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Pelargonium  Society ; luncheon  at  two  p.m.  The  R.H.S.  will  be 
represented  liy  Jjord  Aberdare,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Dr.  Masters  ; tho 
Pelargonium  Society  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Moore,  H.  Little,  and 
Shirley  Hibberd.  Wednesday,  June  28,  to  Cliveden  and  Dropmore. 
Tkv.rsday,  June  29,  market  ga.rdens  of  Twickenham  and  district. 
Visitors  invited  to  dinner  of  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
at  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street.  Friday,  .June  30,  fruit  ga.rdens  a,nd 
oi-chards  of  Maidstone  and  district.  idatnrday,  .July  1,  Kew,  Rich- 
mond, Sion;  luncheon  at  Star  and  Garter.  Should  there  be  time 
to  sjiare,  otlicr  visits  will  be  made,  but  there  is  probably  enough 
di  tcrmiricd  on,  and  we  trust  our  guests  will  have  strength  to  accom- 
jilish  all  that  is  set  out  for  them. 


Calls  at  I&ufstrits. 

♦ 

MK.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  EXRIBITION  OF  OltCIIIDS. 

Mr.  Bull’s  display  of  orchids  in  his  nurseries.  King’s  Itoad,  Chelsea,  jus- 
tifies all  that  he  has  himself  said  of  it  as  a remarkable  spectacle.  It  is  a 
kind  of  thing  we  are  unused  to,  and  it  cannot  surprise  any  one  who  sees  it 
that  Mr.  Bull  refrains  for  a season  from  sending  specimen  orchids  to  exhi- 
bitions, For  the  present  they  are  en  fete  at  home,  and  their  appearance 
is  altogether  glorious.  The  house  devoted  to  the  principal  display  is  heaped 
up  in  the  centre  with  Odontoglots,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  and  miscellaneous 
orchids,  all  in  the  fullest  perfection  of  freshness  and  colour,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Odontoglossum  vexillarium  gives  a special  tone  to  the  whole  display, 
for  Mr.  Bull  is  extravagantly  rich  in  this  species  and  its  several  varieties. 
Here  we  find  it  in  half  a dozen  shades  of  colour,  and  in  specimen  form  as 
well  as  in  smallish  plants  that  command  only  moderate  prices.  One  of  the 
loveliest  plants  in  the  exhibition  is  a specimen  of  this  odontoglot  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  house,  with  its  great  garlands  of  rosy  flowers  in  perfectly 
natural  contour,  without  a tie  or  any  restraint  whatever.  Amongst  the 
varieties,  one  that  impresses  us  by  its  beauty  is  named  Bicolor,  the  lower 
segments  of  which  are  of  a pure  white.  Of  this  there  are  several  fine  plants. 
A variety  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  we  thought  unique  in  colouring, 
the  prevailing  tint  being  a kind  of  olive-tinted  cream  colour,  the  flowers 
large,  and  the  spike  almost  massive.  Being  in  proximity  to  the  gorgeous 
Cattleya  Mendeli  and  C.  gigas,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  varieties, 
this  delicate  beauty  attracts  attention  by  its  relative  lack  of  colour. 
Sobralia  macrantha  and  S.  Eilckeri  are  very  showy ; Masdevallia  Har- 
ryana  coerulea  is  a marvel  of  colour,  the  normal  crimson  tone  being  intensified 
and  at  the  same  time  softened  by  a wash  of  blue,  which  brings  it  up  to 
what  we  suppose  to  be  true  “Tyrian  die.”  Of  Dendrobiums,  we  noticed 
D.  Dalhousianum  in  fine  trim,  with  its  peculiar  yellowish  buff-coloured 
flowers.  Of  other  well-known  orchids  there  are  innumerable  examples, 
and  there  are  not  many  that  compel  admiration  more  readily  than  the 
delicate  Odontoglossum  Alexandras. 


ME.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS’S  EXHIBITION  OF  OECHIDS. 

In  the  fourth  house  of  the  principal  range  on  the  way  down  the  main 
walk  of  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  may  be  seen  a rich  and 
peculiar  display  of  specimen  orchids,  and  if  these  do  not  suffice  many  more 
may  be  found  in  other  houses  close  at  hand  and  easy  of  access.  Here  the 
most  telling  subjects  are  the  Vandas  and  Dendrobes,  which  are  in  the 
“ forefront  of  the  battle,”  and  carry  their  colour  nearly  to  the  roof.  Of 
Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  V.  insignis  there  are  sumptuous  specimens 
that  sparkle  with  fresh  colour  upon  a basis  of  grand  healthy  leafage.  The 
showy  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  is  not  often  seen  in  the  perfection  in  which  it 
appears  here  at  the  present  time,  and  of  D.  densiflorum,  D.  calceolus,  and 
H.  chrysanthum  there  are  not  wanting  fine  specimens.  Varieties  of 
Cattleyas  are  conspicuous  for  their  splendour,  C.  gigas,  C.  superba,  and  C. 
Warneri  being  fine,  while  as  to  C.  Mossiae  there  is  a peculiarly  rich  collec- 
tion. A plant  of  Laelia  purpurata  commands  attention  for  its  fine  bloom 
and  purity  of  colour,  this  popular  orchid  being  too  often  poorly  grown. 
There  are  many  glorious  Odontoglots  in  the  collection,  the  varieties  of  O. 
Alexandrce  making  quite  a feature.  In  the  houses  apart  from  the  show 
house  may  be  found  many  of  the  miniature  orchids  that  do  not  attract 
popular  attention,  but  are  valued  by  amateurs  who  can  appreciate  the 
more  delicate  as  well  as  the  more  showy  subjects. 

It  is  agreeable  to  notice  that  many  hardy  plants  in  the  open  borders  here 
present  a healthy  and  fresh  appearance,  as  though  but  little  affected  by  the 
nearness  of  the  metropolis.  But  the  general  aspects  of  these  interesting 
nurseries  teach  us  how  absolutely  necessary  is  glass  when  anything  beyond 
the  most  commcnplaca  gardening  is  attempted  near  a smoky  town.  The 
palms,  cycads,  dracaenas,  ferns,  and  hard-wooded  flowering  plants  here 
glisten  with  health,  although  the  place  is  buried  amidst  houses  and  exposed 
to  the  dust  of  a busy  thoroughfare.  In  this  transition  time,  while  the 
home  garden  is  yet  cold  and  llowerless,  the  amateur  may  do  well  to  make 
calls  at  good  nurseries. 


The  Weather  continues  to  perplex  snd  distress  those  whose 
interests  are  directly  associated  with  outdoor  vegetation.  Midsummer 
has  arrived,  and  until  within  the  past  two  or  three  days  the  tem- 
perature has  been  wintry  and  the  rainfall  inconvenient,  if  not  injurious. 
The  truth  must  be  confessed  that  the  country  does  not  look  well,  and 
that  the  hay  crop  is  in  jeopardy.  But  there  is  a gleam  of  hope  in  the 
fact  that  the  barometer  appears  to  be  acquiring  steadiness,  and  we 
will  indulge  the  hope  that  a term  of  sunny  weather  is  at  hand. 

“The  Plaoue  of  Caterpillars.” — A great  discussion  has  arisen  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  plague  of  caterpillars  which  appear  to  be  destroying 
our  British  oaks.  Some  say  that  it  is  tho  deficiency  of  tho  insect-eating 
birds  which  causes  the  jilaguc,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  the  sick- 
liness of  tho  trees  which  renders  them  liable  to  this  plague,  and  that  that 
sickliness  was  caused  in  1881  by  tho  severity  of  tho  two  previous  winters, 
but  in  1882  by  tho  fierce  gale  of  April  29th,  which  certainly  seared  the 
horse-chestnuts  and  hawthorn  trees  on  tho  side  on  which  it  struck  them 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  rather  flame  than  wind.  Wo  doubt  both  explana- 
tions. It  is  certainly  true  that,  on  tho  whole,  tho  little  birds  have  been 
unusually  nuuiei'ous  this  spring,  instead  of  unusually  deficient,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dillwyn’s  Wild  Birds  Act  ; so  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  increase  of  the  caterpillars  by  the  decrease 
of  their  hereditary  foes.  And  again,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  suppose  that  a 
wind  whici)  did  not  seriously  injure  either  the  beech,  the  elm,  or  the  lime, 
should  have  taken  such  t fleet  on  the  oaks  as  to  have  more  tham  comiien- 
satod  for  tho  mild  winter.  I’orhaps  some  “ protective  ” variation  has  taken 
])lace  in  t Jus  destructive  oak-leaf  caterpillar  which  makes  it  unpalata  )le  to 
tho  insect-eating  birds,  but  this  guess  is  so  disagreeable  and  omineus  tbaj 
wo  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  bo  false.  It  is  a plain  duty  to  let  all  tho  young 
rooks  and  bullfinches  of  this  generation  grow  to  maturity,  and  see  \umt 
they  may  be  able  to  efl’cet  in  tho  way  of  making  war  on  tho  oak  cateipillais, 
— iS'pcctafor. 


Jl'M.  .’I,  iSSj. 
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NEW  NOTES  ON  I'VUETl IliOMS. 

I!y  W.  Johnson. 

Fun'  nialtoi's  Lolonj'iu}'  to  tlio  ^htiIch  liavo  all'ordod  mo  more  K'’iuiino 
satisfaction  lliaii  to  note  the  Ini'll  ilooroc  of  iiopularity  to  wliicli  tlio 
jiyretlinmis  have  attained  of  late  yea.rs.  It  aiipca.rod  at  ono  time  as  if 
it  wore  qnito  impossible  to  persuade  ihe  •'eneral  body  of  cultivators  to 
take  to  them  in  earnest.  In  the  nurseries  in  wliich  hardy  plants 
receive  due  attention  were  year  after  year  displays  of  the  most 
attractive  description  ; yet  amateurs  were  shy  in  planting  them,  the 
jmvfessionals  showed  them  but  little  favour,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
allude  to  the  llowcrs  without  expressing  regret  that  they  were  so  little 
appreciated.  Now  they  are  not  lacking  in  appreciation,  and  it  is  an 
almost  cvery-day  experience  during  May  and  June  to  see  most 
e.xoellent  displays  in  lai'ge  and  small  gardens  alike.  I am  unable  to 
say  exactly  how  long  I have  grown  the  pyrethrums,  but  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  past  they  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
attractions  of  my  garden  during  May  and  June,  and  have  formed  as  it 
were  an  admirable  connecting  link  between  the  llowers  of  the  spring 
and  the  llowei's  of  the  summer.  Wo  have  no  hardy  plants  to  equal 
them  in  their  season,  and  none  of  tlie  tender  bedders  can  be  compared 
with  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  until  quite  the  end  of  May 
can  they  be  planted  out.  As  usual,  our  display  has  been  simply 
magnificent,  and  I mention  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
pyrethrums  are  but  little  influenced  by  the  winter,  for  after  severe 
and  mild  winters  alike  they  bloom  most  satisfactorily.  Spring  fi'osts 
and  periods  of  drought  affect  them  but  little,  and  the  character  of  the 
soil  would  appear  to  be  a matter  of  but  little  consequence,  for  one 
day  we  see  them  in  the  finest  p>ossible  condition  on  a heavy 
undrained  clay,  and  the  next  flowering  as  freely  as  could  be 
on  a soil  so  light  that  many  subjects  will  not  thrive  in  it  without  re- 
ceiving special  care.  As  still  further  showing  their  accommodating 
character,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  grow  vigorously  and  bloom 
superbly  in  town  gardens,  provided  they  are  not  so  enclosed  with 
buildings  or  trees  that  they  are  altogether  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  sunlight.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  displays  I have  seen 
havebeen  in  gardens  within  four  miles’  radius  of  Charing  Cross.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with  the  pyrethrums, 
it  may  be  added  that  they  are  of  dwarf  tufted  growth,  attaining, 
when  in  bloom,  a height  ranging  from  one  to  two  feet,  the  flowers 
being  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  asters,  and  affording  a great 
diversity  of  colour.  In  the  double  flowers,  which  are  the  most  effective 
in  the  garden,  we  have  pure  white,  and  shades  of  crimson,  purple, 
rose,  pink,  blush,  and  cream.  The  single  flowers  include  also  the 
most  brilliant  magenta  and  the  richest  crimson,  and  from  their  light 
and  elegant  appearance  they  are  of  special  value  for  indoor  decora- 
tions in  a cut  state,  whilst  presenting  a bright  and  attractive  appear- 
ance in  the  flower  garden.  The  single  flowers  do  not  last  so  long  in 
perfection,  either  on  the  plants  or  when  cut,  as  the  doubles. 

Froin  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  the 
cultivation  of  pyrethrums  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  that  failures  are 
well-nigh  impossible.  Nevertheless,  like  many  other  subjects  that 
niay  be  grown  with  a fair  amount  of  success  under  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  many  classes  of  plants,  their  cultural  requirements  should  be 
caietully  complied  with.  The  usual  seasons  in  which  pyrethrums  are 
planted  are  spring  and  autumn,  and  they  are  in  every  way  suitable 
tor  the  work  ; but  there  is  no  occasion  to  wait  until  the  autumn, 
when  the  spring  is  missed ; they  can  be  planted  in  the  summer  with  as 
full  an  assurance  of  success  as  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and 
those  who  plant  at  the  end  of  J une  or  the  beginning  of  July  will  gain 
a season.  The  merest  scrap  planted  in  the  summer  will  bloom  next 
season,  for  immediately  the  roots  begin  to  extend  to  the  new  soil 
giowth  will  commence,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  con- 
autumn,  with  the  result  that  the  smallest  examples 
will  become  strong  tufts  by  the  time  the  cold  weather  puts  a stop  to 
furtner  progi'ess.  When  the  planting  is  done  in  the  autumn,  it  must 
not  be  delayed  until  so  late  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  them 
o become  established  by  the  winter,  for  when  this  is  the  case  there  is 
some  risk  of  their  being  injured  during  the  winter,  particularly  if  the 
SOI  IS  naturally  cold  and  heavy.  They  may  be  grown  in  beds  and 
loraeis  by  theinselves,  but  it  cannot  be  recommended,  excepting  for 
e piodiiction  of  bloorns  for  exhibition  and  indoor  decoration.  Their 
pioper  place  is  the  mixed  border,  and  distributed  in  large  clumps  at 
with  due  regard  to  the  colours,  they  are  very 
e ec  ive.  ihere  is  no  necessity  for  clearing  the  border  before  putting 
tuem  out,  as  they  can  be  arranged  between  the  tender  bedders  and 
e peimanent  occupants  of  the  border  without  in  any  way  interfering 
VI  em  01'  bemg  injured  by  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
associa  ed.  Attammg  a height  ranging  from  one  to  two  feet  when 
in  bloom,  the  second  and  third  rows  are  the  most  suitable  for  the 
apart  when  planted  the  clumps  should  be  about  six  feet 

hardy  plants  are  more  accommodating, 
^ ^ of  other  good  things,  a moderately  deep, 

decidedly  rich,  and  a well-worked  soil  is  the  best.  In  planting  them 
amongst  the  other  things,  the  soil  at  each  station  should  be  stirred  as 
deeply  as  convenient  with  the  trowel  or  a hand  fork,  and  a little  well- 
o ed  manure  or  leaf-mould  added.  Unless  small  plants  from  a nur- 
seiy  ed  are  employed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  more  than  one  in 
each  station,  for  those  of  moderate  size  will  form  good  clumps  by  the 
autumn  and  bloom  freely  in  the  year  followino-. 

When  planted  they  may  remain  until  they  become  too  large,  or 
indicate  by  a want  of  vigour  and  the  diminished- size  of  the  flowers 
la  le  soil  has  become  exhausted.  It  is,  of  course,  practicable  to 
maintain  them  m the  most  vigorous  condition  for  an  almost  indefinite 


period  byj  annual  dressings  of  old  hotbed  manure  or  some  good  arti- 
iieial,  carefully  forked  in  within  reach  of  the  roots.  The  end  of 
August  or  early  in  Septemix'r  is  a cajiital  time  for  lifting  the  clumps, 
whether  for  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  planting  elsewhere,  or 
for  the  inercasc  of  tlm  stock.  When  lifted,  they  should  be  broken  up 
intotwo,  three,  or  four  parts  according  to  their  size,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  increase  any  particular  variety  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Then 
the  clumps  may  be  divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  arc  crowns, 
but  such  small  portions  must  be  wintered  in  a cold  frame  either  in 
pots  or  in  a bed  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  be  planted  out  in  the 
spring. 

Stocks  may  be  readily  obtained  from  seed,  but  the  raising  of 
seedlings  is  not  a work  in  which  those  who  have  not  much  space  can 
be  advised  to  engage.  A very  largo  proportion  will  be  (piitc  worth- 
less ; some  will  be  second-rate,  and  very  few  will  be  equal  to  the  best 
of  those  now  obtainable  under  name.  The  seed  should  be  sown  before 
the  end  of  Juno  in  pans  filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Place  the  pans 
in  a cold  frame,  shade  during  bright  weather,  and  maintain  the  soil 
in  a nice  moist  state.  Immediately  the  seedlings  are  becoming  crowded 
prick  olf  into  other  pans  or  into  boxes  to  strengthen,  and  in  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  plant  in  nursery  beds ; the  rows  to  be  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  space  between  the  plants  four  or  five  inches. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  bed,  and  the  seedlings  can  be  put 
into  nursery  beds  direct  from  the  seed  pans,  but  it  is  in  every  way 
preferable  to  follow  the  advice  here  given.  When  the  seedlings  arc 
first  put  in  the  nursei'y  beds,  they  must  be  carefully  watered  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  state.  The 
plants  also  that  are  put  in  the  mixed  border  should  be  assisted  during 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  with  an  occasional  watei'ing  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  dry. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  the  want 
of  distinctness  in  many  of  them,  considerable  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  to  avoid  loading  the  collection  with  duplica.tes.  The  following 
comprise  some  of  the  finest  that  have  yet  been  introduced  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  will  form  a thoroughly  representative  collection: — Argentine, 
a piu'e  white,  the  flowers  small,  and  of  special  value  for  decorations  ; 
Boule  de  Neige,  white,  suffused  with  rose ; Brilliant,  I'ose-piirple,  rather 
dwarf,  and  well  suited  for  the  front  and  second  rows  ; Comte  dc  Mont- 
bron,  bright  pink,  tipped  with  white;  Belicatissinium,  rich  rose-lilac, 
the  centre  bright  yellow  ; Eviilie  Leinoine,  purplish  crimson,  the  florets 
tipped  with  yellow  and  the  centre  yellow,  very  effective ; Gaiety,  rose- 
pink,  a pleasing  variety  of  dwarf  habit  ; Gloire  d’ltalie,  rich  crimson, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  high-coloured  flowers;  Gloire  de  Stalle,  rich 
carmine-red,  very  effective ; Hermann  Stenger,  rose  shaded  lilac  ; 
Imhricatuin plenum,  dark  carmine,  the  florets  tipped  with  white;  La 
Belle  Blonde,  creamy  white,  deepening  to  golden  yellow  in  the  centre  ; 
Lady  Blanche,  blush,  sufilused  with  pale  lilac  ; Madame  Mvnier,  pale 
rose  ; Marquis  of  Bute,  bright  rosy  pink  ; Michael  Buchner,  bright 
crimson,  with  orange-yellow  centre  ; Ne  Plus  Ultra,  bright  lilac ; Prince 
of  Wales,  purple-crimson,  with  yellow  centre;  Princessc  de  Metternich, 
pure  white,  the  centre  deep  yellow  ; Boscum  album,  rose-purple,  with 
white  centre ; Bose  Marguerite,  rose,  the  florets  tipped  with  white ; 
Solfaterre,  creamy  wl\ite,  deepening  to  yellow  in  the  centre;  Voie 
Lactee,  white  tinted  pink,  the  centre  yellow,  and  Wilhelm,  Kramper, 
deep  rose. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Much  attention  has  been  lately  given  to  the  history,  cultivation,  and 
merits  of  the  hybrids  of  the  tuberous  begonia.  They  have  been 
recommended  at  various  times  for  garden  culture,  but  occasional 
failure  from  various  causes,  and  a natural  distrust  of  the  effect  of 
open-air  treatment  upon  a plant  of  so  Uopical  an  appearance,  and  so 
long  associated  with  the  greenhouse  and  the  stove,  have  no  doerbt 
deterred  many  of  your  readers  from  thoroughly  testing  the  hardiness 
and  full  capabilities  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants.  As  usual,  there 
have  been  considerable  exaggerations  and  consequent  disappointments. 
The  begonia  was  to  supersede  the  geranium  and  all  the  old-fashioned 
bedders,  and  to  give,  with  its  glowing  flowers  and  exotic  appearance, 
an  entirely  new  and  semi-tropical  character  to  the  gardens.  It  was  to 
bear  our  coldest  winters  with  only  moderate  protection,  and  to  endure 
all  the  changes  of  our  changeable  climate  without  injury  or  loss 
of  beauty.  The  begonia  has  had  too  good  reason  to  cry,  “ Save  me 
from  my  friends  ! ” 

Having  been  one  of  the  first  to  experimentalize  on  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  the  plant  and  its  fitness  for  outdoor  decoration — having, 
in  point  of  fact,  grown  some  thousands  of  plants  (including  some  of 
the  newest  kinds  and  many  of  the  double  varieties*)  with  considerable 
success  as  ornamental  bedding  plants  in  the  open  garden — I have 
had  a little  opportxinity  of  judging  how  far  these  enthusiastic 
encomiums  are  deserved. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  graceful  and  attractive  tribe 
of  plants  in  question  are  destined  to  add  immensely  to  the  beaiity  of 
our  open  gardens.  During  seasons  of  continuous  and  drenching  rains, 
when  the  blooms  of  the  geraniums  and  calceolarias  have  been  mere 
bundles  of  dripping  rags,  the  tuberous  begonias  have  with  me 
continued  to  blossom  with  undiminished,  or  rather  with  increased, 
beauty.  Their  delicate  waxy  blooms  are  of  so  smooth  and  firm  a 
texture  that  they  will  bear  the  most  pelting  of  our  summer  rains 
and  the  longest  continuance  of  wet  weather  without  injury  or 


* I cannot  speak  well  of  many  of  the  double  kinds  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  appear  to  have  a tendency  to  deteriorate  after  the  first  year’s  culture  ; 
but  three  kinds,  called  Phosphorescent,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  and  Marie  Bouchet, 
answer  admirably,  the  first  named,  struck  as  cutting’s  in  the  open  air,  being  used 
for  edging.®. 


Junk  24,  1882. 
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decay ; bo  that  for  months  together,  during  the  continuous  downfall 
of  recent  wet  summers,  the  begonia  bods  proved  here  almost  the  only 
source  of  supply  for  cut  flowers  from  the  open  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  scorching  winds,  which  just  suit  the 
geranium,  are  uncongenial  to  the  tuberous  begonia,  notwithstanding 
its  origin  in  tropical  and  mountain  regions.  The  deficiency  of  mois- 
ture is  difficult  to  supply  ; for  although  luxuriating  in  the  natural 
downpour  from  the  skies,  the  begonia  has  a great  impatience  of  the 
watering-pot,  requiring  a proportionate  balance  of  moisture  in  the  air 
and  gi'ound  for  its  best  effects.  This  experience  of  the  habits  and 
likings  of  the  plant  teaches  us  a very  simple  lesson  as  to  its  mode  of 
cultivation.  A garden  filled  with  begonias  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  to  the  exclusion  of  rival  bedding  flowers,  would  probably  (should 
the  season  prove  dry  and  cloudless,  with  a long  continuance  of  scorch- 
ing driving  east  winds)  prove  a failure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
proportion  of  beds  of  these  brilliant  and  graceful  flowers  as  a supple- 
ment and  adjunct  to  the  rest  would,  I believe,  afford  the  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  others  which  they  have  undoubtedly  for  many  years 
past  given  to  myself.  The  open  exposed  centres  of  the  flower  garden, 
and  the  draughty  places  “ where  the  winds  their  revels  keep,”  I would 
leave  to  plants  of  a less  tender  and  succulent  nature,  reserving  the 
sheltered  or  partially-shaded  situations  for  the  tuberous  begonia.  If 
it  should  so  happen  that  these  chosen  places  should  have  sunlight 
during  one  third  or  haK  the  day  and  shade  for  the  remainder,  there 
will  you  find  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  constant,  and  the  largest 
blossoms. 

So  much  has  been  lately  written  respecting  cultivation  that  there 
is  little  to  add.  As  regards  soil  for  outdoor  culture,  authorities 
differ.  My  experience  points  to  a rich  and  fibrous  soil,  with  abund- 
ance of  humus  to  retain  moisture,  as  most  suitable  to  their  wants. 
Certainly  a cold,  poor,  “ puddingy  ” soil  is  poison  to  the  delicate 
fibrous  roots  and  fleshy  tubers. 

Both  natural  and  mineral  manures  may  be  used  with  great  freedom 
to  obtain  brilliance  of  colour  and  luxuriant  growth,  for  the  plant  is  a 
gross  feeder.  Instructions  for  raising  seedlings  have  been  often 
given.  Great  patience  and  care  are  required  from  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  the  seed,  and  there  will  probably  be  some  disappoint- 
ment in  the  end  from  the  well-known  tendency  of  hybrids  to  produce 
a degenerated  offspring,  which  are  always  inclined  to  revert  to  the 
original  uncultivated  type.  A large  proportion  of  inferior  flowers 
must  therefore  be  expected.  I strongly  advise  the  purchaser  of 
begonia  seed  to  subject  it  to  a powerful  microscope.  The  perfect 
seed  is  oblong,  round,  and  symmetrical,  curiously  pitted  with  small 
indentations,  and  of  a rich  pure  red  colour.  The  useless  seed  is 
pale  or  colourless,  and  ruptured  at  the  ends. 

I have  found  it  useful  to  spread  the  seed  on  rough  unsized  white 
blotting  paper,  and  to  gradually  shake  it  off  into  a second  paper.  The 
ruptured  and  effete  seeds  will  be  held  back,  in  the  form  of  fine  dust, 
by  the  roughness  of  the  surface. 


Perfect  Seed  Magnified. 

I will  now  speak  of  the  real  and  unexaggerated  merits  of  the 
tuberous  begonia  as  a bedding  plant.  Let  me  refer  to  one  recom- 
mendation, which  is  of  no  small  account  for  gardeners’  purposes.  I 
allude  to  what  may  be  called  its  good  nature.  We  all  know  the 
unpardonable  offence  which  we  slioirld  give  to  a geranium  (for 
instance)  if  we  took  up  its  long  straying  roots  when  in  full  growth  for 
purposes  of  a necessary  removal.  The  begonia,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bear  any  amount  of  removal  at  any  time,  even  when  in  full  bloom,  if 
ordinary  care  and  judgment  are  used,  with  perfect  equanimity ; 111 
fact,  it  rather  likes  the  change  than  not.  I have  thrown  a discarded 
begonia  plant  in  full  growth  upon  a refuse  heap,  and  after  months  of 
dry  exposure  have  found  it  pushing  out  fresh  roots  and  evidently 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  succulent  root  appears  to  form 
a reservoir  of  moisture  and  nourishment,  which  continues  to  support 
the  plant  under  adverse  circumstances. 

1 need  not  point  out  what  a valuable  quality  this  is  under  circum- 
stances which  may  occur  in  all  gardens,  when  accidental  vacancies 
have  to  be  filled  up  or  a blaze  of  colour  is  wanted  urgently  for  some 
particular  spot.  Again,  what  a charming  opjiortunity  this  habit  of 
the  plant  gives  for  the  harmonizing  of  its  rich  shades  of  colour  ! deep 
blood-reds,  pure  whites,  glowing  crimsons, lakes,  and  magentas,  salmon- 
pinks,  golden  yellows,  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  and  gradations 
which  they  afford.  The  most  fastidious  aesthetic  need  no  longer  be 
grieved  by  discords  of  contrasting  colour  which  tlie  garden  trowel  jn 
a few  seconds  can  put  to  rights  ; and  to  the  lover  of  colour  harmonics 
what  an  easy  field  for  experiment  and  success  ! 

For  garden  baskets  and  decorations  of  that  kind  the  begonia  is 
almost  unrivalled.  Its  gi'aceful  droojjing  habit  of  growtii  and  the 
exquisite  semi-transparency  of  the  wax-like  petals  when  seen  against 
the  light,  togetlier  with  the  luxuriance  and  beautiful  veined  markings 
of  the  foliage,  peculiarly  adapt  them  for  this  purpose,  whilst,  owing  to 
the  facility  f)f  lauuoval  ii,bove  referred  to,  a basket  of  growing  plants 
may  be  arranged  almost  as  easily  and  effectively  as  a bouquet  of 
llowers. 

Another  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  tuberous  begonias  is  the 
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easiness  of  storage  during  the  winter  months,  an  advantage  which 
render’s  them  almost  as  easy  of  cultivation  for  the  cottage  as  for  the 
mansion.  When  the  first  frost  cuts  down  the  leafage  the  fleshy 
tubers  may  be  taken  up,  and  either  thrown  into  a corner  of  a cellar 
or  stored  away  in  boxes  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Damp  does  not 
hurt  them,  but  if  allowed  to  get  dry  and  shrivelled  the  roots  are  often 
slow  to  start  growth  in  the  spring ; a slight  sprinkling  of  water  is 
therefore  sometimes  useful.  I have  kept  some  thousands  in  this  way 
with  only  a very  small  percentage  of  loss. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  required  for  garden  use,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  freedom  of  bloom  is  of  more  importance  for  effect  than  the 
size  of  the  individual  flowers.  For  general  purposes  the  tribe  may  be 
sorted  into  two  sections,  the  pendent  and  the  rigid  kinds.  The  former 
are  the  most  graceful  in  their  mode  of  growth  and  the  most  free 
flowering,  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  to  be  tied,  as  the 
weight  of  the  bloom  is  disproportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  tender 
and  succulent  stems.  There  is  also  the  drawback  that  the  exterior  of 
the  bloom  (which  is  usually  far  less  brilliant  than  the  inside)  is  alone 
visible,  owing  to  its  drooping  habit.  The  rigid  section  have  rounder 
and  more  symmetrical  flowers,  and  a slower  and  more  sturdy  habit  of 
growth  with  less  freedom  of  bloom,  and  usually  a too  coarse  develop- 
ment of  foliage.  The  garden  begonia  of  the  future  will  require  to 
combine  the  advantages  and  minimize  the  defects  of  both  classes  to 
be  a complete  success  ; and  it  is  in  these  directions  that  the  patient 
hybridizer  will  have  to  work. 

One  more  good  quality  of  the  begonia  before  I conclude.  Should 
you  possess  an  unusually  attractive  kind,  and  be  inspired  by  a 
generous  spirit  to  share  your  good  fortune  with  an  admiring  friend, 
the  gratification  of  your  goodwill  is  easy. 

You  have  but  to  take  a sharp  kitchen  knife  and  slice  your  plant 
into  two  halves,  and  the  thing  is  done . What  other  floral  pets 
could  stand  this  unceremonious  treatment?  Barbarous  as  such  a 
modus  operandi  appears  to  the  old-fashioned  gardener,  it  will  be 
successful  with  ordinary  care  and  judgment.  I have  operated  on 
many  hundreds  of  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth  without  a single 
failure,  except  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  plant  being 
unhealthy  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  I have  usually,  ip  replanting, 
placed  a little  clean  sand  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  against  the  severed  portion. 

I prefer  this  mode  of  propagation  to  cuttings,  unless  dwarf  plants  are  , 
required.  J.  Aubkey  Clark. 


FORTHCOMING  ROSE  SHOWS. 

Within  a very  few  days  the  rose  shows  arranged  for  the  current 
season  will  commence,  and  as  they  extend  until  neai’ly  the  end  of 
July,  it  is  evident  that  the  I'ose  has  lost  none  of  its  popularity  as  an 
exhibition  flower.  To  the  rosarian  who  aspires  to  honours  in  the 
exhibition  tent,  and  sets  no  limit  upon  himself  as  to  the  numberof  shows 
he  will  frequent,  or  the  distance  he  will  travel,  the  next  five  or  six  weeks 
will  be  a very  busy  time.  Not  only  do  the  exhibitions  devoted  to 
roses  follow  each  other  with  remarkable  rapidity,  but  at  many  of  the 
horticultural  gatherings  of  a miscellaneous  character  prizes  are  offered 
of  sufficient  value  to  tempt  the  leading  growei’S  to  take  part  in  the 
competition.  The  encouragement  afforded  is  indeed  so  great  and  so 
generous  that  at  no  time  since  roses  were  exhibited  in  a cut  state 
within  the  United  Kingdom  have  cultivators  had  such  good  cause  for 
satisfaction  as  at  the  present  moment.  Small  societies  for  the 
encouragement  of  rose  culture  within  prescribed  limits  continue  to 
multiply,  and  we  have  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
gatherings  of  national  importance.  The  National  Rose  Society  will 
hold  this  year  three  exhibitions  instead  of  two,  and  by  this  body  having 
its  London  show  at  South  Kensington  instead  of  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
we  shall  have  an  additional  metropolitan  gathering,  as  the  authorities 
at  Sydenham  will  hold  an  exhibition  on  their  own  account,  as  in  the  years 
previous  to  the  National  Rose  Society  migrating  thither.  Influenced  by 
the  success  which  attended  the  Northern  exhibition  of  the  National 
Society,  when  held  at  Old  Trafford,  the  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  will  also  hold  an  exhibition  of  its  own  this  year, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  I’esults  will  be  such  as  to  ensure  its 
becoming  a permanent  institution,  as  it  is  only  by  these  exhibitions 
that  thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Manchester  district  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  rose  in  its  full  beauty. 

There  arc  three  metropolitan  shows  this  season,  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  a very  interesting  speculation  as  to  which  of  them  will 
be  the  beat.  For  my  own  part,  I have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  an 
opinion  that  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  on  July  4,  will  be  decidedly  the  most  important.  The 
date,  so  far  as  it  is  now  possible  to  judge,  is  as  suitable  as  any  one  that 
could  be  fixed  for  catching  the  largest  number  of  roses  in  the  best 
condition  : the  classes  are  numerous,  the  prizes  arc  liberal,  and  the  day 
is  more  convenient  for  many  amateurs  than  Saturday.  It  may  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  schedule  of  this  exhibition  includes 
thirty-two  classes,  of  which  eight  are  sot  apart  for  nurserymen, 
seventeen  arc  confined  to  amateurs,  and  the  rcniaiiidcr  are  open.  To 
afford  the  small  growers  a chance  of  competing  successfully,  the  trade 
classes  arc  broken  up  into  two  divisions,  and  those  for  amateurs  into 
three,  and  no  exhibitor  is  allowed  to  compete  in  more  than  one  of  the 
divisions.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  large  nurserymen  competing 
in  the  division  obviously  provided  for  the  smaller  growers,  or  of  tlio 
amateur  with  his  thousands  of  roses  competing  for  prizes  intended  tor 
those  who  are  compelled  to  confine  the  number  of  their  trees  witliin 
tliroe  figures,  and  it  apjiears  to  be  praetieally  inipossilile  to  friime  any 
rule  to  meet  the  case.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  tlu'  largo 
growi'i’  will  compete  in  the  division  in  which  the  hirgest  elasses  are 
found.  To  still  lurther  protect  the  small  grower,  as  far  as  it  is  ])ossib!e 
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to  do  ao,  tho  mimbor  of  olasaos  in  wliiuh  any  one  cxliibitor  oan  00111- 
poto  is  liniitod  in  tlio  socond  division  for  nursoryiuon,  and  in  tlio  Uiird 
division  for  aiuatours.  The  two  most  important  classes  in  the  soliodulo 
are  those  for  seventy-two  and  forty-eight  lilooms  for  trade  and  amateur 
growers  I’cspeotively,  luid  in  each  of  these  tlio  first  prize  is  a challenge 
trophy  of  tho  value  of  sixty  guineas,  and  £5  in  cash ; tho  trophy  in 
oacli  case  to  bo  hold  for  one  year.  There  arc  as  usual  two  classes  for 
subui  ban-grown  roses  ; but  it  appears  to  mo  that  a radius  of  eight  miles 
from  Charing  Cross  is  too  large,  as  within  it  there  are  several  districts 
in  which  roses  can  bo  as  successfully  cultivated  as  in  any  part  of 
England.  A radius  of  six  miles  would  be  much  better,  as  tho  compe- 
tition would  thou  to  some  extent  demonstrate  what  could  bo  done  in 
the  cultivation  of  roses  within  tho  influence  of  tho  London  smoke. 
'I.’ho  three  silver  medals  offered  for  the  best  single  bloom  of  hybrid 
perpetual,  tea,  and  noisette  respectively  add  much  to  tho  interest  of 
the  comjjetition  ; but  the  medal  most  to  bo  desired  is  that  of  gold, 
offered  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  rose  not  in  commerce.  With 
reference  to  tho  schedule,  which  on  the  whole  is  very  satisfactory,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  a decided  improvement  to  have  the 
special  regulations  prrt  immediately  under  the  classes  to  which  they 
refer.  At  present  they  arc  arranged  at  tho  end  of  the  list  of  prizes, 
and  as  they  comprise  two  distinct  sets,  with  nine  having  the  same 
distinctive  mark,  there  is  a great  risk  of  the  reader  being  nuach 
perplexed. 

Next  in  nnportanoo  to  the  foregoing  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  July  8,  as  the  schedule  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  liberal  after  that  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  Altogether  there  are  twenty-nine  classes,  and  the  first  five 
are  for  nurserymen.  The  chief  class  in  this  division  is  for  seventy-two, 
with  £10  as  the  premier  award,  and  the  principal  prize  for  forty-eight 
in  the  same  division  is  of  the  value  of  £6.  The  division  for  amateurs 
includes  six  classes,  with  prizes  on  much  the  same  scale  as  those 
mentioned  above.  In  the  open  division  there  are  several  classes  of  a 
quite  novel  character,  as,  for  example,  one  for  a thousand  trusses,  with 
prizes  of  £20,  £10,  and  £5;  one  for  five  hundred  roses,  with  prizes  of  half 
the  above  amounts  ; three  for  thirty  trusses  each  of  light,  pink,  and  dark 
roses ; one  for  collection  of  moss  roses,  and  four  for  bouquets.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  also  that  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  will  offer  liberal 
prizes  for  collections  of  roses  raised  or  introduced  by  themselves,  as 
they  announced  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  some  time  since.  If 
the  competition  is  spirited,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  I am  well  sure  that 
the  high  opinion  I have  expressed  of  the  Waltham  Cross  roses  from 
time  to  time  in  these  pages  will  be  more  than  justified. 

The  schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  to  be  held  on 
July  1,  contains  twenty-one  classes,  and  as  the  prizes  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  a good  competition,  a satisfactory  exhibition  may  be 
anticipated.  Tea  roses  are  particularly  well  provided  for,  but  new 
roses  in  collections  have  no  class  made  for  them.  It  is  not  surprising 
they  should  be  omitted  from  the  schedule  of  a body  who  require  the 
pi’oductions  in  each  class  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  display,  for 
the  stands  of  new  roses  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Sometimes  they 
are  far  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a leading  grower  to  stage 
blooms  in  the  “ new  ” class  so  inferior  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  refuse  of  other  stands.  In  many  instances  they  are  so, 
as  the  blooms  in  different  stands  from  the  same  exhibitors  testify. 
For  the  interest  of  themselves,  and  the  guidance  of  the  visitors,  I have 
often  felt  surprised  that  trade  growers  should  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  best  way  of  tempting  amateurs  to  speculate  in  new  roses  is 
not  to  set  before  them  undersized  and  ovei’blown  blooms.  Not  less 
have  I been  sni’prised  that  the  judges  have  not  endeavoured  to  put 
down  the  practice  of  showing  roses  of  recent  introduction  out  of 
character  by  withholding  the  prizes. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  offer  a series  of  very  good  prizes  for 
roses  to  be  competed  for  at  its  exhibition  on  July  5,  and  if  the  show 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  previous 
day  does  not  interfere  with  the  competition  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
good  display.  The  class  for  a collection  of  climbing  roses,  repre- 
sented by  sprays  arranged  to  show  the  habit,  is  not  without  interest, 
and  if  the  competition  is  at  all  spirited,  and  a fair  amount  of  taste  is 
evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens,  the  display  will  be  both 
instructive  and  attractive.  I observe  that  the  society  still  retains  in 
its  schedule  the  classes  for  baskets  three  feet  in  diameter,  one  to 
contain  “ all  colours  ” and  the  other  “ one  variety.”  For  several  years 
baskets  of  roses  have  been  invited  to  Regent’s  Park,  and  I must 
confess  I have  not  seen  one  that  has  had  a pleasing  appearance.  I 
say  this  without  any  reflection  upon  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor,  and 
would  add  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  arrange  such  large  baskets  in  an 
effective  manner.  As  a rule,  the  mistake  is  made  in  arranging  these 
large  baskets  of  crowding  as  many  roses  as  possible  into  them.  The 
only  satisfactory  way  of  _ arranging  baskets  of  so  large  a size  is  to  fill 
them  level  to  the  edge  with  moss  or  other  loose  material ; then  insert 
tubes  or  small  bottles  far  enough  apart  for  the  blooms  to  stand 
just  clear  of  each  othei',  and  surface  with  fresh  green  moss.  The  top 
of  the  tubes  or  bottles  should  stand  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  moss,_  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  those  in  the 
centre  stand  two  inches  higher  than  those  at  the  sides,  the  others  rising 
gradually  to  them,  and  the  moss  to  have  the  same  slope.  The  tubes 
may  be  held  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  strips  of  deal  fixed 
across  the  basket  and  close  enough  together  to  form  a platform  on 
which  to  place  the  moss.  Baskets  so  prepared  are  lighter  than  those 
filled  with  moss  or  other  material;  for  unless  they  are  packed  as 
firmly  as  possible  the  receptacles  for  the  roses  will  not  be  held  securely 
in  their  proper  place.  The  blooms  should  be  prepared  and  fixed  in 
the  tubes  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  setting  them  up  in  exhi- 
bition boxes.  The  only  baskets  in  which  roses  appear  to  advantage 


are  those  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  indies  in  diameter,  and  these 
when  the  flowers  are  good  and  properly  set  up,  arc  very  attractive, 
as  exemplified  by  the  beautiful  baskets  of  Mareclial  Niel  which, 
Messrs.  Ibuil  and  Son,  of  Choshunt,  have  exhibited  in  London  on 
several  occasions. 

Tho  remaining  exhibition  within  tho  metropolis  is  that  to  be  held 
at  tho  Mansion  House  on  the  30th  inst.,  and,  as  it  has  been  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  two  important  charities,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  will  meet 
with  tho  support  it  so  well  deserves.  As  will  have  been  seen  from  tho 
advertisements,  bouquets  and  baskets  of  roses  will  be  most  acceptable 
for  sale,  and  I again  mention  it,  as  there  must  be  some  hundreds  of 
amateur  rosarians  within  a short  distance  of  London  to  whom  the  ex- 
hibition will  afford  an  opportuuity  of  assisting  in  a good  work  with  but 
little  eff'ort  or  expense.  As  roses  that  are  not  fully  expanded  are  tho 
most  saleable  at  tho  close  of  an  exhibition,  I would  strongly  advise  those 
who  intend  giving  their  aid  to  use  roses  that  are  just  opening  in  filling 
baskets  and  in  making  bouquets. 

Of  the  rose  shows  to  be  held  in  the  provinces  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  they  have  all  been  arranged  on  similar  lines  to  those  with  which 
|we  are  so  well  acquainted.  The  Northern  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  bids  fair  to  be  a great  success,  for  a capital  place  in 
which  to  hold  it  has  been  secured,  and  the  Darlington  people  are 
evidently  anticipating  the  event  with  considerable  interest. 

From  observations  made  in  widely-separated  districts  within  the 
last  fortnight,  I am  strongly  of  an  opinion  that  the  rose  bloom  will 
this  season  be  exceptionally  good.  Roses  have  in  some  districts 
suffered  severely  from  the  gale  experienced  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  cold  easterly  winds  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  since  ; but 
those  which  have  been  seriously  injured  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  they  are  now  rapidly  recovering,  and  promise 
good  blooms  later  on.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  the  roses  would  be 
much  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  the  finest  blooms  would  be  over 
before  the  exhibitions ; but  the  low  prevailing  temperature  and  the 
heavy  rains  have  materially  checked  the  development  of  the  flowers, 
and  July  will  certainly  be  in  before  we  shall  see  the  finest  blooms  of 
this  year.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  season  in  which  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  the  roses  would  be  over  before  the  mid-season 
shows  were  reached,  but  invariably  they  have  been  groundless.  There 
must  be  a very  great  difference  in  the  weather  to  materially  influence 
the  flowering  season  of  roses.  I have  it  well  impressed  on  my  mind 
that  on  no  occasion  have  we  had  a satisfactory  rose  show  in  the 
metropolis  before  the  28th  of  June.  For  several  years  the  Crystal 
Palace  authorities  had  their  rose  shows  about  the  24th  of  June,  and 
they  were  invariably  too  early. 

In  conclusion,  I would  add  that  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
various  rose  shows  to  be  held  this  season  June  28,  Bath  and 
Hitchin;  June  29,  Hereford,  Horsham,  and  Farningham ; June  30, 
Mansion  House  ; July  1,  Crystal  Palace  and  Reigate  ; July  4,  South 
Kensington;  July  5,  Regent’s  Park;  July  6,  Canterbury  and 
Brockham ; July  7,  Sutton  and  Ludlow ; July  8,  Alexandra  Palace  ; 
July  12,  Cardiff  ; July  14  and  15,  Manchester;  July  15,  Birkenhead; 
July  18,  Leek  ; July  20,  Helensburgh  ; July  21,  DarUngton, 
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The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  India. — Herr  Haeckel  having  recently 
visited  the  island  of  Elephanta,  with  its  interesting  rock  temple,  after 
describing  it,  goes  on  to  mention  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
tropical  flora.  “ In  another  way  this  excursion  to  Elephanta  was  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  this  day,  the  9th  of 
November,  was  the  first  on  which  I saw  the  magic  of  the  tropic  flora  in  all 
the  freedom  of  nature.  I had  occupied  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day 
in  visiting  the  Victoria  Garden,  which  is  a fine  though  not  very  carefully- 
cultivated  botanical  garden.  It  cannot  indeed  be  compared  in  richness 
and  arrangement  with  other  botanical  gardens  in  India,  but  still  it  was 
there  that  I saw  for  the  first  time  a number  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
grandest  tropical  growths.  But  my  delight  was  infinitely  greater  and 
more  vivid  when  in  Elephanta,  I saw  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
Indian  plants  growing  wild  in  an  unartificial  state,  with  a luxuriance 
impossible  to  a limited  garden.  There  clinging  creepers  and  climbing  ferns 
clothed  the  mighty  trunks  of  the  teak  trees;  there  the  noble  cocoa  palm 
bends  its  slender  trunk  and  splendid  feathery  glittering  crown  above  the 
seashore,  which  is  bordered  by  bushes  of  the  pandanus,  and  secured  by 
walls  of  mangroves  rooted  in  the  water  ; there  big  parasite  figs,  convolvulus, 
and  other  climbing  plants,  with  large  gay  flowers,  run  up  the  straight 
black  stems  of  the  mighty  Palmyra  palms,  the  proud  summits  of  which, 
with  their  fan-shaped  leaves,  are  also  covered  with  the  climbing  flowers. 
And  there  rise  noble  examples  of  the  sacred  banyan  : their  mighty  trunks 
are  divided  into  an  actual  network  of  great  roots,  while  from  among  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  the  stout  branches  above  hangs  a mass  of  air  roots, 
many  of  which  reach  the  ground,  and  taking  root,  form  new  supports  for 
the  mother  crown.  And  look  there  ! a gigantic  strangler  (parasite  fig) 
smothers  a noble  palm  with  its  network  of  twigs,  and  a few  steps  further 
stands  a brother  of  this  strangler,  like  a hollow  cylindrical  pillar  without 
leaves,  for  the  palm  it  had  embraced  had  died  and  decayed,  and  the  cruel 
murderer  now  suffers  the  same  fate.  The  pretty  bamboo  forms  large 
bouquets ; bananas  and  strelitzias  spread  their  fresh  green  leaves ; large 
gay  flowers  unfold  their  scented  cups  ; feathery  acacias  form  shady  roofs, 
and  prickly  cactus-like  euphorbias  are  woven  into  thick  hedges.  Here  I 
saw  in  concrete  reality  a number  of  the  most  remarkable  and  loveliest 
forms  of  the  tropic  flora,  of  which  I had  read  and  dreamed  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  in  the  sunny  air  sported  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  ; 
great  golden  beetles  darted  through  the  bushes ; hundreds  of  swift  lizards 
and  snakes  glided  among  the  leaves ; noisy  flocks  of  splendidly-feathered 
birds  flew  from  tree  to  tree — all  new  forms  which  I had  never  seen  alive, 
and  yet  seemed  old  acquaintances.  I snatched  at  everything  like  a child, 
and  laid  my  hands  upon  the  trunks  of  the  palms  and  bamboos  to  convince 
myself  that  all  was  not  a dream  of  fairy  land  ! ” 
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Troitmnlum  cdule. 

Tins  fine  tropa3olum  has  hccn  in  the  country  over  forty  years  and  is 
still  a scarce  plant.  It  is  a native  of  Chili,  and  when  first  introduced 
was  thought  to  he  the  blue  tropa3oluin  azureum),  figured  hy  us  at 
page  226.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  flowering  of  the  plant  dispelled 
the  delusion.  Messrs,  liow  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  have  the  honour  of 
first  llowering  this  plant,  and  according  to  Paxton’s  Mucjazine  of 
Botany  (ix.  p.  127)  the  first  well-grown  specimen  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Green,  then  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Antrobus,  Bart.  Mr.  Green 
trained  the  plant  out  on  a flat  trellis,  and  gave  it  the  liberal  culture, 
without  which  it  cannot  show  its  proper  characters. 

The  specimen  here  figured  was  grown  to  prove  its  suitability  for 
pot  culture  and  loose  pyramidal  training.  To  ti'ain  a plant  of  this 
kind  to  hard  formal  wires  is  destructive  of  its  proper  elegance  of 
growth  and  form.  But  support  it  must  have,  and  wo  find  it  by  no 


NEPIIRODIUM  TiODlGASIANUM. 

Tins  fine  fern  has  been  duly  entered  under  “ New  TMants,”  as  described 
by  Mr.  Tliomas  Moore  in  Illustration  Horticole,  t.  442.  The  accom- 
panying figure,  reduced  from  the  one  referi-cd  to,  will,  however,  lie 
useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  This  species  comes  near’  to 
N.  truncatum  of  Presl,  and  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  well- 
known  and  exquisitely  beautiful  N.  rnolle.  As  compared  with  the 
latter,  it  is  larger  every  way,  more  massive  in  leafage,  and  a tone 
deeper  in  colour.  It  is  in  fact  a very  rich  plant  of  the  most  brilliant 
tone  of  full  green,  and  it  approximates  to  N.  molle,  not  only  in 
general  plan,  but  in  its  delicate  pubescence.  In  all  probability 
it  is  a variety  of  N.  truncatum,  but  distinct  enough  for 
garden  purposes  to  bear  another  name.  For  the  production  of  a fine 
specimen  it  must  have  stove  cultm-e,  in  turfy  peat  well  drained  ; but 
in  a general  way  a warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house  will  suit 
it  very  well. 


TROP.liOLUM  EDULE. 


means  a difficult  task  to  secure  the.  free  and  apparently  xinrestr.ained 
growth  shown  in  tlie  figure.  The  plant  requires  plenty  of  pot  room, 
and  the  bulbs  njust  be  covered.  A light  rich  soil  is  requisite,  and 
perfect  drainage  is  a sine  qua,  non. 

The  natural  lightness  of  the  plant  contributes  much  to  the  beauty 
of  a Bpeciinen  in  wliicli  the  slioots  are  trained  pretty  close  together; 
but  if  tr.’iined  far  apart  there  is  an  appearance  of  poverty,  owing  to 
the  smiillness  of  the  leaves  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  But 
when  a certain  degree  of  density  is  obtained  the  fingered  glaucous 
leaves  and  the  strong  orange-tinted  flowers  present  a somewhat  novel, 
or  at  all  events  unusual,  appe.'irance. 

'!'(>  treat  this  as  a hardy  phint  is  to  invito  vexation.  But  it  may 
be  jdanfed  out  when  (lowering  freely,  and  a good  j)laco  for  it  would 
be  near  a,  sunny  wall  fiii  a dry  w.arm  border,  for  in  common  with 
other  species  of  the  germs  tropieoliiin  it  loves  waianth  and  light,  with 
a,  free  range  for  its  roots. 


RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS. 

By  .7.  C.  Cl.AUKE. 

The  freedom  with  which  rhododendrons  have  (lowered  this  season, 
the  largo  size  of  the  trusses  and  flowers,  and  the  depth  of  colour-,  have 
afforded  further  proofs  that  a humid  atmosjrhcro  .-ind  a fair  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  when  making  now  growth  ai-e  most  conducive  to 
their  welfai-o.  Those  wore  the  conditions  they  had  for  the  most  part 
last  summer,  and  they  have  resulted  in  a disjrlay  of  flower  tlrat  has 
not  been  surpassed  for  many  years.  If  we  turn  to  the  table  of  rain- 
fall for  1881  we  shall  find  that  after  the  first  week  in.Iune  there  ryas 
a fall  of  rain  on  foui-ti'cn  days  in  that  month.  In  the  succei'diu.g 
month,  .Inly,  there  wore  thirteen  days  on  which  i-aiu  fell,  arid  _ m 
August  rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  4\  inches,  the  rainy  days  numlreriug 
seventeen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  ( ho  thr<'0  months  in  which  t.liese 
shrubs  make  their  growth  and  form  their  (lower  buds  the  weat  luu- 
was  eminently  favourable.  If  we  eonsirler  also  that  the  rhododendrons 
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iliil  not  bloom  so  I'i'oc'ly  in  1881,  wo  sliall  arrivo  at  a fairly  aocui’ato 
('onolnsioua  rosja'otinj^  tlio  abiiiulauco  of  llowcra  this  sciison. 

1(  may  bo  naoful  to  explain  that  thos(^  slmibs  do  not  (lower  every 
year  alilo'.  This  is  more  notioeablo  in  small  plants  than  in  lar-'O  ones  ; 
bnt  the  same  remark  applies  to  both,  ami  very  little  of  observation 
will  show  any  one  that  as  soon  as  the  llowers  bo^in  to  expand  those 
branches  on  which  there  are  no  flower  bads  begin  to  produce  new 
growth,  audit  is  on  this  early  growth  that  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
year  following.  The  growth  made  on  those  branches  which  have 
flowered  this  year  is  considerably  later.  In  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
eases  it  has  not  been  produced  early  enough  to  form  flower  buds,  btit 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  in  readiness  for  making  an  early  move  next 
spring,  which  it  will  do,  as  I have  just  explained,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
l)egin  to  open;  and  if  all  goes  well  the  young  shoots  will  produce 
flower  buds  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  This  will  explain  why  in 
the  case  of  small  plants  they  do  not  dower  so  well  every  succeeding 
year,  and  this  shmdd  be  a sufilcient  reason  why  the  small  bushes 
ought  not  bo  cut  from  : a few  trusses  would  probably  not  be  missed 
from  a large  specimen,  but  in  the  case  of  a small  example  the  removal 
of  a bramh  means  the  loss  of  flowoi-s  for  two  years.  There  ought  to 
bo  :i  standing  order  in  every  garden  that  young  rhododendrons  and 
;i/.aloas  arc  not  to  have  their  flowers  cut, 


vai’ietios  that  arc  admirably  ada,])te(l  ffjr  massing  which  have  a loo.;c 
straggling  habit,  whi(di  rcndci’s  them  unfit  foi-  single  specimens.  In 
our  strong  silky  loam,  in  which  both  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  do  so 
well,  such  varicti(!S  as  ilfiw/u'e,  white  ; Mm.  Joluh  Wnli^mr,  crhnwm  ; 
Con, nms Ilia,  roso  ; Jonrjjk  W li  Unwrth,  d.iv\c  purple,  and  Inulij  Klmnor 
Col.liciirl,  rose,  are  not  suitable  for  single  specimens.  There  are  not 
probably  any  more  cirectivo  or  beautiful  varieties  for  growing  in 
clumps  than  these,  but  their  habit  of  growth  and  long- jointed  branch(!S 
render  them  unsuitable  to  be  placed  singly  in  prominent  positions, 
and  as  tlnu'c  are  others  of  (>(|ual  merit  with  a close  short-jointed 
growth  then!  is  no  reason  why  those  enumerated  should  be  selected 
for  specimens.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  hero  that  young  plants 
two  or  three  years  old  do  not  show  this  loosi!  habit,  and  unless  any 
one  is  conversant  with  them  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a mistake. 
I can  with  every  confidence  i-ecommend  the  following  selection  as 
well  suited  for  growing  singly  : Borclayanum,  rosy  crimson ; Brayan.uni, 
bright  crimson ; Eclipse,  chocolate-crimson ; Enercstiannm,  lilac ; 
Exquisite,  white  ; Nero,  purple ; Roseuni  suq^erbum,  rose  ; Mrs.  John 
Penn,  pink,  and  Pictuin,  white. 

Under  the  impi’ossion  that  a suitable  soil  has  to  be  made  for 
rhododendrons  in  gardens  where  peat  does  not  occur  naturally,  and 
that  it  is  a costly  affair,  many  people  deprive  themselves  of  the 
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The  extraordinary  growth  that  some  varieties  made  last  summer  is  , 
a conclusive  proof  that  they  are  not  averse  to  receiving  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  when  in  active  growth,  and  this  fact  further 
shows  that  choice  specimens  growing  in  dry  and  high  positions  should  | 
be  liberally  supplied  with  water  in  dry  seasons.  I have  known  a dry  ' 
autumn  to  be  fatal  to  large  choice  plants  when  growing  in  high  and 
peaty  soils,  and  all  who  have  such  may  be  advised  to  watch  them  care- 
fully during  August  and  September,  and  if  the  rainfall  is  deficient 
the  plants  should  have  a thorough  soaking  of  water  twice  a 
week  all  thetime  the  dry  weather  lasts.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  position  they  occupy ; for  if  they  stand  on  raised  mounds  or 
dry  banks  they  wall  require  more  water  than  those  in  beds  on  a level 
surface. 

Owing  to  the  vigorous  growth  made  last  year,  never  was  there  a 
better  opportunity  for  studying  the  habits  of  the  different  varieties 
than  in  the  xDresent  season.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  going  through  some  plantations  and  marking  a few  of  those 
of  a closG  compact  liabit  for  removal,  wlieii  tlie  proper  time  arrives, 
from  the  beds  to  positions  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawns.  Having 
to  deal  with  new  varieties,  with  the  habits  of  which  we  were  unac” 
quainted,  this  step  was  necessary,  as  there  are  many  very  excellent 


pleasure  they  are  so  well  able  to  afford.  The  idea  that  they  cannot 
be  grown  in  any  other  but  a peaty  soil  is  erroneous,  for  here  they 
thrive  in  a deep  loam.  In  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and 
Son,  who  cultivate  about  200  acres  of  these  plants,  are  given  some 
directions  for  making  a suitable  compost  in  places  where  peat  is  not 
conveniently  to  be  had,  and  these  directions  I will  transcribe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader.  “ Take  the  top  spit  from  any  good  pasture  laud, 
the  thickness  of  the  spit  being  regulated  as  to  its  composition  the 
more  turfy  and  fibrous  the  better.  This  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and 
well-rotted  manure  from  melon  frames,  well  mixed  but  not  chopped  too 
fine, is  a very  suitable  compost.”  From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  preparation  of  a suitable  soil  is  notlaborious  or  costly — not  so  costly 
atallevents  as  to  prevent  the  ownerof  any  garden  having  a bedor  two  of 
them.  There  is  no  occasion  to  speculate  largely  in  the  first  j)lace  : a 
trial  might  be  made  with  a dozen  plants  until  the  soil  and  position 
had  been  tested,  and  three  years  would  be  ample  time  for  that 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  Ghent  azaleas,  I need  not  enlarge  on  their 
merits,  as  they  are  well  known  for  their  beauty,  and,  as  they  thrive 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  rhododendrons,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  cultural  details. 
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THE  GLOWWORM. 

When  on  some  balmy -breathing  night  of  spring, 

The  happy  child  to  whom  the  world  is  new, 

Pursues  the  evening  moth  of  mealy  wing, 

Or  from  the  heath-bell  shakes  the  sparkling  dew. 

He  sees  before  his  inoxperieneed  eye 

The  brilliant  glowworm  like  a meteor  shine 

On  the  turf-bank.  Surprised,  and  pleased,  he  cries, 

“ Star  of  the  dewy  grass  ! I make  Thee  mine.” 

Then,  ere  he  sleeps,  collects  the  moistened  flower, 

And  bids  soft  leaves  his  glittering  prize  unfold  ; 

And  dreams  that  fairy  lamps  illume  his  bower ; 

But,  in  the  morning,  shudders  to  behold 
His  shining  treasures  viewless  as  the  dust  : 

So  fade  the  world’s  bright  joys  to  cold  and  blank  disgust. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  is  essential  to  remind  those  who  cultivate  ferns  in  indoor  apartments 
that  fern  eases  in  a prosperous  state  will  require  regular  attention,  more 
especially  in  respect  of  watering  and  ventilating.  One  hour  of  strong 
sunshine  is  likely  to  make  an  end  of  the  ferns  for  the  season,  or  if  they 
recover  from  the  shock  the  summer  will  be  gone  before  they  make  a new 
show  of  verdure.  Therefore  be  particular  to  screen  off  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun  during  the  time  cases  are  exposed  to  it.  We  have  had  our  cases 
sorely  crippled  through  the  carelessness  of  a servant,  who  drew  up  the 
blinds  of  certain  windows  an  hour  too  soon  in  the  morning,  although  even 
that  would  have  done  but  little  harm  if  she  had  at  the  same  time  opened  the 
cases  to  give  air.  But  as  they  remained  closely  shut  and  the  sun  beat  upon 
them  for  a considerable  time,  the  interior  became  very  hot,  and  the  ferns 
were  seriously  injured.  We  have  tied  up  fronds  that  lean  forward  to  the 
light  more  than  was  desirable  with  common  iron  wire,  which  answers 
perfectly  for  this  purpose,  and  if  a little  thicker  than  a darning  needle  will 
be  stout  enough.  Flowers  in  vases  and  other  table  ornaments  last  longer 
if  left  untouched  than  if  “ put  in  order  ” occasionally. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Asparagus  should  not  be  cut  after  this  date.  Liquid  manure  will  do 
great  things  for  asparagus  now,  and  a dressing  of  salt  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  if  still  under  glass,  must  have  air  night  and 
day,  and  the  floors  kept  damp.  Use  the  syringe  regularly  till  the  flower 
buds  show  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  then  discontinue  its  use. 

Cauliflowers  should,  to  ensure  a full  measure  of  success,  be  sown  now 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  of  course  to  be  thinned  to  a proper  distance 
in  due  time.  Any  that  are  planted  out  now  from  seed  beds  must  have 
water,  and  be  shaded  during  midday  for  a week. 

Celert  for  main  crops  to  be  planted  out  without  loss  of  time,  in  showery 
weather  if  possible ; but  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  shade  and  give 
water.  Pea-sticks  laid  across  the  trenches  will  give  shade  enough  with  very 
little  trouble. 

Fuchsias. — Specimen  plants  will  require  abundance  of  water  and  twice 
a week  liquid  manure.  Fuchsias  in  the  open  ground  are  generally  dis- 
figured with  a superabundance  of  sticks,  whereas  in  a good  turfy  soil,  with 
a moderate  amount  of  rotten  dung,  they  ought  to  need  but  little  artificial 
support,  and  a certain  easy  drooping  habit  is  proper  to  their  character. 

Orchard  House  Trees  require  very  little  attention  now  beyond 
abundant  watering.  Shoots  badly  placed  may  be  removed  now  without 
fear  of  causing  the  buds  at  the  base  to  break. 

Pines  should  have  every  needful  attention  now,  as  at  this  season  robust 
growth  may  be  secured  for  the  succession  plants.  Those  swelling  their 
fruit  will  need  the  help  of  liquid  manure  and  atmospheric  moisture,  with  a 
good  steady  heat. 

Rhododendrons  may  now  be  layered  for  increase  : it  is  the  simplest 
and  surest  method  of  propagation,  though  slow.  Nevertheless  they  are 
always  better  on  their  own  roots  than  grafted. 

Root  Crops,  such  as  Parsnip  and  Beet,  require  now  a final  thinning  : 
there  is  no  gain  from  crowded  beds. 

Roses. — Make  ready  to  Vork  the  strongest  briers  at  once,  as  plump 
buds  can  be  obtained  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Buds  that  remain  dormant 
till  the  next  spring  do  not  generally  make  such  good  plants  as  buds  that 
start  away  soon  after  being  entered,  and  make  ripe  hard  shoots  before 
winter.  We  have  found  that  when  the  shoots  from  the  buds  of  the  season 
were  very  sappy  a gentle  lift  of  the  stock  by  moans  of  a four-tined  fork, 
early  in  October,  gave  a check  that  hastened  the  ripening,  and  prevented 
loss  in  winter. 

Soft-wooded  Plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Chinese  Primulas,  Pansies,  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  should  be  raised  from  seed 
now  in  quantity.  If  Primulas  were  sown  in  April  for  early  bloom,  it  will 
bn  as  well  to  sow  again  for  a successional  batch.  Soft-wooded  plants  rarely 
do  any  good  if  grown  slowly  : they  need  abundant  nourishment,  and  if  kept 
stout  and  strong  rarely  suffer  from  vermin. 

Strawberries  are  pushing  their  runners  freely,  and  whatever  stock  is 
required  for  forming  new  plantations  should  be  taken  only  from  the 
strongest  runners,  which  remove  as  soon  as  they  have  a few  roots,  and 
prick  out  on  an  old  hotbed,  or  in  any  rich  light  soil  where  they  can  bo  easily 
shaded,  unless  they  are  layered  in  small  pots. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  must  be  carefully  brought  into  a 
resting  condition  by  gradually  reducing  water  and  increasing  the  venti- 
lation to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Crops  ripening  to  have  the  help  of 
fire-heat  in  case  of  a prolonged  term  of  cloudy  or  cold  weather,  ns  any 
ilelay  in  ripening  will  bring  on  mildew. 

Winter  Flowers  require  careful  attention  at  the  present  moment. 
I’ropagato  Mujihorbia  jacquiniudlora  and  K.  splo'idens  ; nqiot  and  propa- 
gate I’oinsetta  puloheninia  ; give  Salvia  splendens  another  shift ; sot  out 
n the  oi>en  air  Solanuiu  capsicastriiui  and  Callicarpa  purpurea;  put  all 


potted  shrubs  for  winter  blooming  in  a cool  moist  bottom  heat  for  a month, 
then  remove  them  to  a sunny  position  under  a wall  or  fence,  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  planted  out  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  most 
important  to  get  cut  good  breadths  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Scotch  Kale  ag 
early  as  possible, 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  making  of  hay  will  now  occupy  a large  share  of  the  labour  on  the 
home  farm  if  it  contains  a proper  proportion  of  pasture  land.  It  is  not 
enough  known  that  better  hay  can  be  made  under  a cloudy  sky,  with  a 
moderate  breeze  and  no  rain,  than  with  the  aid  of  fervid  sunshine.  But 
we  cannot  control  the  weather,  and  even  if  we  carefully  work  by  the 
perception  of  the  “ weather  eye  ” and  the  barometer  together  we  cannot 
always  be  safe.  Nine  times  in  ten  grass  is  cut  when  too  old ; for  the 
different  kinds  of  herbage  do  not  flower  all  at  one  time,  and  there  is  a 
certain  moment  when  the  average  of  the  entire  plant  is  at  its  best,  and 
then  down  it  should  come.  If  you  wait  for  the  bottom  to  thicken,  and  for 
the  later  grass  to  flower,  you  ensure  a large  proportion  of  hard  bents  from 
the  grasses  that  have  flowered  and  shed  their  seeds,  and  become  wiry 
through  age.  By  cutting  when  the  field  is  in  its  first  full  fiush  of  flower 
you  secure  the  utmost  starch,  sugar,  glucose,  and  other  feeding  properties 
the  grass  contains,  and  if  the  ultimate  bulk  is  less  the  quality  is  higher,  and 
the  ground  is  less  injured  than  when  the  cutting  is  deferred.  The  after- 
feed will  amply  make  amends  for  the  slight  diminution  in  the  rick  ; for  you 
cannot  have  your  money  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  but  you  may 
have  it  in  the  wrong  place  now  and  then.  The  rules  for  haymaking  must 
to  some  extent  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  not  slavishly 
so.  To  wait  for  weather  is,  generally  speaking,  bad  policy.  When  the 
grass  is  really  ready  have  it  cut,  but  do  not  have  overmuch  down  at  a time. 
Take  the  piece  by  the  piece,  and  get  it  down  and  get  it  up  by  smart  practice, 
and  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  make  a fine  rick  of  hay.  As  fast  as  the 
swathe  is  laid  shake  it  out  and  turn,  and  make  no  cocks  unless  compelled 
by  bad  weather.  Should  the  worst  happen,  make  big  cocks  quickly,  and 
if  the  rain  lasts  six  weeks  you  will  find  that  you  still  have  something  to 
carry  when  you  open  the  cocks.  When  the  rick  is  making,  put  down  a 
found  ation  of  faggots  and  set  a sackful  of  straw  in  the  centre,  which  pull 
up  as  the  work  proceeds.  A trough  of  some  kind  should  be  made  from 
the  funnel  in  the  centre  to  the  outside  to  carry  off  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion and  prevent  mildew.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  thatch  until  a month 
or  so  has  elapsed,  because  of  the  danger  of  undue  heating. 


litftature. 
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Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  By  F.  E.  Hulme.  (Cassell.)— Of  this  work 
sixty-three  numbers  have  been  published,  but  the  wild  flowers  are  by  no 
means  used  up,  nor  is  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Hulme’s  pencil  diminished.  In 
the  number  before  us  the  common  ling  and  the  hop  trefoil  furnish 
subjects  for  two  beautiful  pictures,  and  the  literary  notices  are  sufficient 
and  interesting.  As  a popular  guide  to  the  woodland  and  wayside  flora 
this  will  be  the  best  book  of  modern  times. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers,  by  Shirley  Hibberd  (Cassell),  has  reached 
the  fortieth  number,  completing  the  second  series.  The  subjects  figured 
by  Mr.  Hulme,  and  described  by  Mr.  Hibberd,  are  the  mallow,  sweet 
clematis,  dielytra,  zinnia,  phlox,  incomparable  daffodil,  canary  tropaiolum, 
leadwort,  avens,  day  lily,  rosy  yarrow,  pelargonium,  cuphea,  begonia, 
hawthorn,  laburnum,  campion,  coreopsis,  pheasant’s  eye,  and  rose.  The 
third  series  will  comprise  the  camellia,  kerria,  berberis,  ageratum, 
gentian,  fritillary,  columbine,  hawkweed,  and  other  flowers  that  are  or 
should  be  “ familiar.” 


The  Botanical  Atlas,  by  D.  McAlpine,  F.C.S.  (A.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston),  of  which  the  first  part  has  reached  us,  promises  valuable  aid 
to  the  student  and  teacher  of  botany.  This  part  contains  life-size 
dissections  and  analyses  of  the  chickweed,  maiden  pink,  campion,  fumi- 
tory, wallflower,  herb  Robert,  white  dead  nettle,  and  sage.  The  folio  size 
admits  of  effective  illustration,  without  stint  as  to  the  number  of  figures, 
and  the  details  are  worked  out  with  care  and  taste.  This  will  be  an  impor- 
tant work  of  its  class,  and  the  price  being  only  two  shillings  each  part, 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  need  such  a work,  but  cannot 
afford  a higher  figure. 


Hardwiclce' s Science  Gossip  is  always  attractive,  and  but  rarely  lacking  in 
novelty.  The  .lime  number  contains  excellent  papers  on  Water  Snails,  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  the  Natural  History  of  Cornwall  and  Jersey,  the 
Ornithology  of  the  Poets,  and  the  Life  and  Work  of  Charles  Darwin. 


The  Ladies'  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren  (Bemrose)  is  as  fresh  and 
interesting  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  June  number  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen.  A proof  of  the  high  merits  of  this  work  is  seen  in  its  survival  of  a 
severe  competition  which  has  removed  several  rivals  from  the  field,  and 
left  the  “ Treasury  ” the  richer  and  the  riper,  to  the  advantage  of  its  many 
lady  readers. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Panoramic  Guide,  published  by  Messrs. 
Bemrose,  is  in  agreement  with  similar  guides  they  have  provided  for  other 
railway  lines.  It  is  a good  sixpennyworth  for  the  traveller  to  carry  in 
place  of  a heap  of  newspapers. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  FoncinK,  New  Coops  and  sicken 
flouse.s,  Pheasnntries,  Aviaries,  Dok  Houses  and  Yards,  luiproved  Kennel  RailiUK, 
Portable  Kennels,  TravellinR  Boxes  for  Hors.  Rabbit  HutcliM,  Portable  PiRRerios  A i. 
Vlanufactured  by  BOULTON  and  Paul  Norwich.  Illustrated  CataloRues  sent  free  by 
lost.— IAdvt.) 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
nost  invlRoratinR  elfervesciiiR  llevoraRe  by  tlio  simiilo  acblition  of  water,  ami  if  taKen 
icconliiiR  t()  the  (llrectlons  Is  the  best  preventive  ami  emativo  of  many  diseases.  It 
sot  contain  maRnosla  or  any  ('artliy  mattor  oaleulated  to  produce  Hail  sloncs  01  Rouly 
ilupoHita.  Propaml  Hololy  by  II.  IaAMPlovoii,  lllJ,  Holborn,  Loiulou.—  [Ai)\  r.  | 
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TllK  ULOWWOliM. 

Lampyria  noctilwa. 

1?ETWEEN  tlio  insects  tliat  nssnil  our  crops  iiml  the  insects  that  assail  our 
insect  enemies  there  is  a {^reat  tjulf  tixcil,  not  only  in  the  objective  world 
of  nature,  hut  in  the  subjectivo  world  in  the  mind  of  man.  Of 
the  insects  that  injure  and  destroy  his  property  he  knows  much  ; 
of  those  that  protect  his  floods  and  befriend  him  by  every  act  of 
their  lives,  ho  knows  but  little  ; and  he  is  not  much  to  blame  for  his 
injurious  ignorance.  The  work  of  the  destroyer  is  made  manifest:  wo  see 
the  fruit  that  has  fallen  from  the  tree ; wo  observe  the  nakedness  of  the 
oak  that  has  boon  devoured  by  c.rterpillars,  and  the  “greenfly”  in  the 
garden  “comes  homo”  to  us  a trifle  too  much.  So  that  to  be  ignorant  of 
its  e.xistcncc  or  of  its  ravages  is  impossible.  But  when  the  ichneumon 
fly  persecutes  the  palmer  worm,  or  the  ant-lion  sets  his  trap  for  a sawfly, 
or  the  ladybird  devours  the  aphis,  or  the  glowworm  preys  upon  the  cock 
chaffer,  the  observant  naturalist  alone  is  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and 
to  him  wo  must  trust  for  a report  of  the  aid  that  insects  are  capable  of 
affording  us.  The  glowworm  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  humbler 
creatures,  and  should  always  have  the  kindly  protection  that  has 
been  besought  for  the  ladybird.  It  is  a decidedly  carnivorous  beast : 
it  subsists  on  grubs,  slugs,  snails,  and  other  such  small  deer, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  gives  forth  light.  It  is  a fact 
that  neither  vegetarians  nor  humanitarians  or  Lotharians  (whatever  they 
are)  can  with  propriety  ignore  that  the  higher  stages  of  organization  are 
associated  with  carnivorous  appetites.  The  peaceful  ox  may  be  as  strong 
as  a lion,  perhaps  stronger  when  put  in  harness,  but  the  lion  has  the 
advantage  in  fire  and  force,  and  he  is  “king  of  the  beasts”  because  he 
eats  them.  India  submits  to  the  British  yoke  for  several  reasons,  but  one 
of  them  is  that  a large  proportion  of  the  conquered  races  are  strict  vege- 
tarians, and  a large  proportion  of  the  conquerors  are  flesh  eaters,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  the  lions  in  fire  and  force.  But  it  is  not  intended  now  to 
indite  a large  essay  on  the  relation  of  food  to  politics,  but  simply  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  glowworm.  However,  to  close  this  paragraph  pro- 
perly, permit  me  to  say  that 
were  the  glowworm  restricted, 
both  by  circumstances  and  by 
choice,  to  a vegetable  diet,  he 
would  cease  to  glow — he  would 
lack  the  requisite  fire  and  foree. 

None  can  deny  this  who  under- 
stand the  relation  of  food  to 
phosphorescence. 

The  glowworm,  Lampyria 
noctiluca,  is  a beetle,  and  a very 
curious  beetle  too.  It  is  so 
anomalous,  as  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  syste- 
matist,  who  is  bound  to  find  an 
order  and  a class  for  every- 
thing, that  there  is  really  no 
proper  place  for  it  in  any  scien- 
tific classification  of  beetles.  I 
shall  display  my  learning  by 
saying  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Malacodermi,  which  have  flexible 
rather  than  horny  coverings, 
and  a fair  type  of  which  is  the 
pine  beetle  of  Eannoch,  a long- 
bodied brown  thing  of  the  shape 
of  a cricket-bat  minus  the  han- 
dle, and  about  a third  of  an 
inch  long.  An  interesting  point 
in  the  life  economy  of  the  Lam- 
pyris  is  that  the  male  is  winged 
and  but  slightly  phosphores- 
cent, while  the  female  is  wing- 
less and  emits  a strong  and  steady  light,  and  is  the  . -- 

excellence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while  all  have  seen  her,  very  few  have 
seen  her  mate.  He  is  a clandestine  lover,  whose  policy  it  is  to  “ keep  it 
dark,”  and  yet  as  a genuine  “spark”  he  can  shine  ■when  it  pleases  him, 
and  when  you  have  actually  caught  the  fellow  you  are  likely  to  be  surprised 
at  his  unsuspected  brightness. 

The  insect  hunter  knows  how  to  secure  the  male,  and  as  for  the 
female,  anybody  can  secure  her,  for  she  advertises  herself  and  carries  a 
lantern  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  it.  But  when  she  shines  most 
brightly  the  gallant  is  not  far  off.  The  expert  sweeps  the  grass  around 
ancf  bags  him ; or  he  puts  a light  in  a dark  place  and  the  lover  makes 
directly  for  it,  being  wakeful  to  what  appears  the  light  of  love,  though 
stone  blind  to  the  light  of  reason.  Thus,  in  just  the  way  of  lighting  for 
moths,  the  male  glowworms  may  be  captured. 

The  male  is  a proper  beetle,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure,  where  he  is 
coquetting  to  his  lady  love,  and,  like  a true  dandy,  doing  his  best  to 
shine,  but  not  half  succeeding;  while  the  bride  glows  with  conscious  pride, 
and  values  herself  in  proportion  to  her  objective  splendour.  But  you  see 
a little  of  the  true  fire  streaming  from  him,  as  if  he  had  made  final 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Edison  for  a supply  of  perpetual  incandescence  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  might  go  as  a prophet  amongst  the  ghebers,  if  they  would 
but  have  a dingy  beetle  for  a teacher. 

As  a study  in  Natural  Theology  or  Evolution  the  glowworm  is  a grand 
propounding.  Archdeacon  Paley  did  not  master  this  subj  ect ; nor  did  Charles 
Darwin.  1 am  not  reproaching  them  ; I do  but  direct  your  attention  to  a 
subject  that  is  as  rich  in  wonders  as  any  in  the  world,  and  those  wonders 
revolve  around  the  idea  of  Adaptation,  on  which  rest  the  best  arguments 
both  of  the  School  of  Design  and  of  the  School  of  Evolution.  And  both 
schools  are  dedicated  to  “ natural  theology,”  and  have  precisely  the  same 
ends  in  view — the  discovery  of  Truth  as  God  hath  declared  it. 

In  a casual  examination  it  will  be  observed  that  the  head  of  the  male 
is  hidden  by  the  thorax,  and  that  the  eyes  are  very  large.  Do  you.  know 
how  useful  to  the  swan  is  the  black  tubercle  that  adorns  its  head  ? This  is  an- 
other lesson  in  the  design  or  evolution  of  vision.  The  swan  thrusts  his  head 
down  to  drag  a dinner  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  the  black  tubercle 


THE  GLOWWORM. 

A,  Male  and  Female  Lampyris,  slisMly  enlarged.  B,  The  Female,  cleaniii 
C,  The  Cleanning  Brush, 


^ glowworm  par 


enables  him  to  see  tlio  stuff  ho  is  collecting.  1 f you  are  looking  far  across  the 
country  on  a bright  day,  you  will  spread  one  haml  upon  your  forehead  to  make 
a ebado  for  your  eyes.  Nature  has  provided  the  swan  with  a needful  shrwle  to 
his  eyes  from  excess  of  light,  and  tho  male  glowworm  has  given  him  a similar 
aid  to  his  vision,  that  when  the  moon  shines  brightly  irbove  ho  may  still 
see  tho  soft  iihosiihorosceut  glow  of  tho  little  lump  of  life  that  is  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  all  the  moons  in  the  “ Nautical  Almanac. 
scientific  investigation  of  this  creature  you  might  bo  tempted  to  liken  ms 
hood  to  a coal-scuttle,  and  when  you  have  done  so  you  will  call  to  mind  tho 
immenao  advantage  of  a shade  to  tho  eyes  when  perpendicular  light  inter- 
feres  with  a clear  perception  of  terrestrial  things. 

And  there  is  another  study  of  not  less  interest,  i he  glowworm  subsists 
on  animal  food,  and  is  one  of  the  cleanest  of  little  creatures.  Dirt  is  death 
to  it,  and  yet  it  can  make  a breakfast  of  a fat  slimy  slug  and  live  through 
the  operation.  The  vulture  lives  on  the  vilest  garbage,  but  is  always  clean, 
and  Nature  denies  it  a clothing  of  feathers  on  the  neck  because  they  would 
become  soiled,  and  the  bird  could  not  clean  them.  Now  the  glowworm  is 
furnished  with  a patent  sweeping  and  collecting  broom  at  the  very  tip  of 
its  tail,  and  in  our  left-hand  figure  you  see  how  the  broom  is  used  by  a 
twist  of  the  tail,  the  form  of  this  broom  being  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the 

last  few  joints  placed  above  the  figure  of  the  insect.  ,,  ,•  . , t,. 

The  instrument  is  at  once  a sweeping  fringe  and  a collecting  tube.  t 
acts  by  a process  of  suction.  The  worm  applies  it  in  such  a manner  that 
the  impurities  it  meets  with  in  brushing  its  body  are  collected  in  the  cup  or 
pocket  with  which  the  tube  terminates,  and  there  the  obnoxious  particles 
are  pressed  Into  a kind  of  pellet,  which  by  a peculiar  muscular  movement 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  apparatus  is  again  ready  for  action.  The  accumu- 
lation  of  dirt  on  a glowworm  would  extinguish  its  light,  and  the  loss  oi  that 
would  soon  bring  the  race  to  an  end.  i-u  4-  t 

The  light  emitted  by  the  lampyris  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
far-famed  firefiy  and  the  less  familiar  centipede.  It  is  the  same,  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  that  produced  by  a dead  fish  that  has  been  kept  some  time, 
and  that  may  often  be  seen  on  oyster  shells  when  placed  in  the  dark.  I he  sub- 
stance that  produces  the  light  is  a special  secretion  of  an  albuminous  nature, 

which  occurs  only  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
in  warm  weather  in  the  height 
of  summer  that  the  insect  is 
seen.  That  the  light  is  in  some 
degree  under  the  control  of  the 
insect  is  probable,  although 
when  I have  handled  glowworms 
I have  often  doubted  their 
alleged  power  of  extinguishing 
the  lamp  at  will,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  soft  glow  is  com- 
municated to  one’s  fingers,  just 
as  used  to  be  the  case  with  the 
old-fashioned  phosphorus  mat- 
ches, much  handling  of  which 
would  render  the  hands  lumi- 
nous for  some  time  afterwards. 
The  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
second  volume  of  Kirby  and 
Spence,  p.  418,  to  which  I refer 
the  reader  who  may  desire  to 
make  a study  of  this  subject. 
Its  association  with  warmth  is 
the  fact  most  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  We  have  had  some- 
times a few  glowworms  placed  in 
a fern  ease  to  clear  away  woodlice 
and  snails,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
servable that  on  a chilly  night 
they  gave  no  such  lustre  as  when 
the  night  was  sultry  and  the  air 
quite  still.  Moreover,  the  lam- 
pyris  is  plentiful  only  in  the  southern  counties.  At  all  events,  this  is  my 
observation.  I remember  driving  from  Hatherleigh  to  Okehampton  with  my 
friend  Mr.  John  Summers,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  about  the  world 
somewhat.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  journey — the  night  being 
warm,  still,  and  very  dark— the  road  was  thickly  sprinkled  with  splashes 
of  blue  light,  mostly  near  the  turf  on  each  side,  but  occasionally  in  the 
centre,  so  that  our  wheels  must  have  killed  many  of  the  luminous 
creatures.  We  then  agreed  that  such  a ptofuse  display  of  these  phos- 
phorescent  lights  could  be  seen  only  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country, 
and  more  especially  in  Devonshire.  Erasmus  Darwin  mentions  the  glo-w- 
worm  as  requiring  warmth  for  the  generation  of  its  lustrous  adornments  in 
the  first  canto  of  his  “ Botanic  Garden.”  Having  invoked  the  “ effulgent 
maids  ” that  superintend  the  production  of  phosphoric  lights,  he  proceeds 
to  sing  thus;— 

You  with  light  gas  the  lamps  nocturnal  feed. 

Which  dance  and  glimmer  o’er  the  marshy  mead ; 

Shine  round  Calendula  at  twilight  hours, 

And  tip  with  silver  all  her  saffron  flowers  ; 

Warmon  her  mossy  couch  the  radiant  ivmyt, 

Guard jrom  cold  dews  her  love-illurnined  form , 

From  leaf  to  leaf  conduct  the  virgin  light. 

Star  of  the  earth  and  diamond  of  the  night. 

The  glowworm  is  but  rarely  seen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  I have  wearied  of  searching  for  it  in  all  the  more  likely 
suburbs.  Once,  however,  I had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  the  man 
who  durino-  twenty  years  hunted  through  the  world  for  Parkinsons 
daffodil,  and  in  the  end  found  it  growing  in  his  own  grass  field— practically 
on  his  own  doorstep.  Some  lady  visitors  had  been  conversing  with  me  on 
this  very  subject,  and  I had  told  them  it  was  vain  to  hope  to  see  glow- 
worms in  a London  garden.  But  strangely  enough,  when  they  were  quitting 
the  house  we  saw  a blotch  of  blue  light  on  the  margin  of  the  garden  walk, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a glowworm,  and  it  communicated  its  light  to  my 
finders.  That  was  the  only  occasion  of  such  an  experience  to  myself,  and  it 
occurred  in  the  Green  Lanes,  about  the  distance  of  a furlong  on  the  London 
side  of  the  tower  of  the  New  Eiver  Company.  Alfhabetauamma. 
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EAltLY  ClIEliJilES. 

In  tlie  collection  of  fruits  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  Uivors  and  Son  at  South 
Kensin>>ton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  evenin''  fete,  were  several  cherries  which 
well  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  and  cultivated  than  at  present, 
appears  to  bo  the  case.  One  of  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Biffarreau 
do  Schreken,  a comparatively  new  variety  of  groat  merit;  the  fruits  are  of 
large  size,  almost  jet  black  in  colour,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  early  in 
attaining  maturity.  'J'hc  fruit  is  indeed  so  good,  and  the  tree  such  an  excel- 
lent bearer,  that  for  the  orchard  house  and  the  open  wall  the  variety  is  of 
much  value.  Very  fine  also  is  the  3uigne  d’Annonay,  of  which  they  had 
a remarkably  fine  dish.  The  value  of  those  useful  varieties  Early  lied 
Cluigne  and  Early  Hi  vers  for  orchard  house  culture  was  admirably 
exemplified  by  the  large  pot  specimens  exhibited  by  the  firm.  The  trees  of 
each  were  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  of  a proportionate  diameter,  and 
literally  loaded  with  fruit.  That  the  trees  were  carefully  selected  from  a 
large  collection  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  nevertheless  showed  that 
under  good  culture  most  excellent  crops  may  be  obtained  from  trees  in  pots. 
Early  Hivers  is  a black  variety  which  has  the  great  merit  of  bringing  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  flavour  to  maturity  on  a very  early 
date.  It  may  in  fact  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  early 
black  cherries.  Early  Ked  Guigne  has  pale  red  fruit,  and  from  its  high 
quality,  productiveness,  andhandsome  appearance,  forms  a capital  companion 
to  the  Early  Kivers.  Practical  Ebuit  Grower. 

EAltLY  NECTAEINES. 

The  early  nectarines  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Eivers  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note  were  not  less  interesting  than  the  cherries,  and 
■were  certainly  not  less  valuable.  The  firm  exhibited  several  trees  of  Lord 
Na2iier,  which  is  now  so  highly  esteemed  by  cultivators,  and  a dish  of  fruit 
of  Dryden,  a more  recently-introduced  variety,  which  is  as  yet  but  little 
known.  Lord  Napier  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Elruge,  but  it  is  several 
■(veeks  earlier,  a matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  decidedly  richer  in 
flavour.  Out  of  doors  the  fruit  of  Lord  Napier  begins  to  ripen  early  in 
August,  whilst  that  of  the  Elruge  does  not  attain  ma'turity  until  quite  the 
end  of  the  month.  Lord  Napier  is  hardy  in  eonstitution,  and  unsurpassed 
in  productiveness  and  the  appearance  of  its  fruit.  The  fruit  exhibited  of 
Dryden  was  remarkably  fine,  being  of  large  size  and  of  a rich  deep  red.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  it  myself,  but  the  fruits  are  described  as 
having  a white  flesh  and  being  finely  flavoured.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
trial,  and  from  what  1 have  seen  of  it  I shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  does 
not  prove  a valuable  acquisition.  Practical  Fruit  Grower. 

THE  CONKLING  PEACH. 

'I'he  Conkling  jieach  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Eivers  did  not  strike  me  as 
likely  to  meet  with  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  fruit  growers.  The  fruits 
as  shown  were  of  medium  size,  and,  like  other  yellow  peaches  when  the 
skin  is  destitute  of  the  slightest  trace  of  red,  were  by  no  means  tempting  in 
apjiearance.  This  is  the  newest  of  the  new  peaches,  and  although  I was  not 
taken  by  its  apiiearance  at  South  Kensington,  those  who  have  plenty  of 
sjiace  at  command  should,  in  the  interests  of  pomology,  give  it  a careful 
trial,  and  in  due  course  give  publicity  to  the  results.  I was  disappointed  in 
not  meeting  with  a dish  of  the  Alexander  peach  in  the  Sawbridgeworth 
collection,  for  it  is  so  valuable  for  its  earliness  and  high  quality  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  too  prominently  into  notice.  The  Messrs.  Eivers  did 
send  a dish  of  the  Alexander  to  the  May  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Society,  but  the  authorities  jiresented  them  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  before 
the  exhibition  was  open,  and  in  consequence  the  jn-acticals  present  in  the 
afternoon  were  dep)rived  of  the  opportunity  they  would  have  had  for  making 
the  ac'iuaintance  of  so  fine  a peach.  Practical  Fruit  Grower. 

DENDEOBIUM  DALHOUSIANUM. 

In  your  notice  of  Leyton  Flower  Show  this  plant  is  mentioned  as  having 
about  twelve  spikes.  Its  merits  were  not  overstated,  for  it  had  eighteen, 
all  of  which  were  perfectly  developed,  and  they  are  still  on  the  plant.  I 
should  not  have  noticed  the  remark  had  I not  been  anxious  to  say  that  this 
beautiful  species  ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  1 hope  it  is  not 
neglected  because  it  is  old.  Still  it  is  neglected,  and  yet  if  it  was  introduced 
to  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington  as  a new  plant  it  would 
certainly  create  a sensation  amongst  the  orchidophilists.  Like  nearly  all 
the  dendrobiums,  it  has  its  growing  season,  and  afterwards  it  requires  a season 
of  rest,  when  very  little  water  indeed  should  be  supplied  to  the  roots ; but 
being  an  evergreen  species  it  must  not  be  quite  dessicated.  Give  it  plenty 
of  pot  room  and  it  will  produce  immense  growths,  which  flower  the  second 
season.  D.  clavatum  is  another  sjiecies  one  seldom  sees  at  exhibitions  or  in 
collections,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  in  good  condition  at  the 
last  Manchester  Whitsun  exhibition.  It  is  one  of  the  best  deep  yellow- 
flowered  species  that  bloom  in  the  summer  months,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained  true  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators.  Dendrobiums 
require  more  sun  than  many  other  genera  of  orchids,  and  if  they  arc  shaded 
too  closely  when  making  their  growths  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flower 
well.  'I'liey  must  also  have  a good  resting  period  in  winter. 

Lo):J'ord  lloM,  Ilford.  J.  Douglas. 


MIMULUS  CUPEEUS. 

Eei'erring  to  llic  notice  of  this  mimulus  at  page  309,  1 am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  right,  to  tack  jKior  Mellor’s  name  to  the  jilant  in  <|uestion. 
I ^ t.herc  any  pniof  that  ho  I'aised  it  at  all  P I a.m  almost  sure  that  Mellor 
told  mo  In;  had  the  ])la.nt  given  to  liim,  wlien  I siiw  a ghiwing  boil  of  it,  in 
his  garden  two  or  tlircfi  yeai’S  ago.  With  his  usua-l  kimlness,  ho  gavij  mo 
a clump  to  take  home  with  mo  ; and  I fancy  the  Editor  saw  a bod  of  it  in 
our  garden  last  year  at  least,  many  jmrsons  did  see  it.  Any  one  can 
see  it  now,  and  very  beautiful  it  is;  but  it,  is  only  the  best  vaiietyof 
M imulus  ciqireus  after  a 11.  I shall  be  jileaseil  to  take  a 'lump  to  South 
Kensington,  'I'hen,  if  it,  is  found  to  boa  new  vai'i'.'ty  raised  by  the  late 
Mr-.  Midlor,  by  all  nieanu  lot  it  bi'ar  his  name. 

Lo:if,rd  Hull,  llfird.  J.  llouGLAH. 


SUTTONS’  LATE  (iUEEN  BEOCCOLl. 

From  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  (society  hehl 
on  .June  13  1 learn  that  Messrs.  Button  and  Sons  exhibited  on  that  date 
fine  heads  of  their  Late  C^ueen  broccoli,  and  1 should  like-to  state  for  the 
irifoi’uiation  of  your  readers  that  1 have  been  able  to  cut  fine  heads  even 
later.  We  have  it  thus  settled  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible  that 
with  the  assistance  of  this  fine  variety  it  is  practicalfle  to  supply  the  table 
^vith  excellent  broccoli  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  Later  than  this  we 
hardly  want  broccoli,  as  the  early  cauliflowers  are  then  coming  forward, 
and  we  have  had  an  abundance.  AVe  were,  indeed,  cutting  cauliflowers  and 
broccolis  at  the  same  time.  The  greatest  value  of  Buttons’  Late  (iueen 
consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  abundant  supply  it  affords  from  the  end  of 
Ajiril  until  the  first  week  of  June,  and  from  a breadth  of  moderate  size  we 
were  able  to  supply  the  table  almost  every  day.  This  variety  is  simply  invalu- 
able, for  it  is  of  excellent  colour  and  most  delicate  in  flavour.  ^ It  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  that  is  hardy  as  well  as  late,  and  in  the  two  winters  pre- 
ceding the  last,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  of  cxceiitional  severity,  a 
percentage  of  the  plants  escaped,  and  we  had  good  supplies  in  May,  1830 
and  1881,  as  in  the  month  just  past. 

GO  WEE’S  CUELED  GOLDEN  FEATHEE.  _ 

This  form  of  the  golden  feather,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gower,  of  Tooting,  is  likely  to  quite  supersede  the  ordinary  type  for  the 
choicer  work.  Whilst  quite  equal  in  colour,  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
crisped,  and  form  a more  dense  band  or  truss,  and  consequently  have  a much 
richer  appearance.  That  it  comes  true  from  seed  is  an  important  fact,  as 
no  plant  of  this  description  would  possess  much  utility  unless  it  could  be 
multiplied  in  the  most  simple  manner.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a most  useful 
addition  to  the  list  of  bedding  plants  with  golden  leafage.  G.  B. 

SHOW  PELAEGONIUMS. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that,  in  competing  for  prizes  ofifered^  for  “ show 
pelargoniums,”  it  was  considered  necessary  to  stage  “ show  vMieties ; 
that  is  to  say,  varieties  bearing  flowers  of  good  shape  and  quality.  Eut  now 
all  this  is  changed,  and  in  the  classes  provided  for  show  flowers,  if  tlm  terms 
of  schedules  have  any  meaning,  we  invariably  have  a large  proportion  ot 
the  coarse  decorative  varieties,  which  ten  years  or  so  since  were  considered 
as  fit  only  for  market  culture.  Not  only  does  the  practice  prev^lof  staging 
market  sorts  at  provincial  shows,  but  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  fhey 
usually  predominate.  Judges  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame  in  tlie 
matter,  for,  as  at  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society  in  May 
last,  some  of  the  judges  consider  mere  size  of  the  specimens  and  a blaze  ot 
colour  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  quality  of  the  flowers  and 
the  plants  as  a quite  secondary  matter.  If  the  relative  merits  of  the  show 
and  decorative  varieties  are  discussed  with  growers  who  now  occupy  a leading 
position,  complaints  are  made  of  the  long-jointed  gro-wth  of  the  show  varie- 
ties as  compared  with  the  market  kinds,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
producing  good  specimens.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  at  the  exhibitions 
specimens  quite  half  as  large  again  as  the  best  that  are  shown  at  the  present 
day,  and  so  densely  flowered  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  P™  tlie 
point  of  a pencil  between  the  flowers  without  touching  them.  The  same 

varieties  are  available  now,  and  in  addition  we  have  a very  large  number 

that  are  much  superior,  both  in  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  quality  and 
the  colouring  of  the  flowers.  My  practical  acquaintance  with  show  and  fancy 
pelargoniums  extends  over  quite  thirty  years,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  i 
shall  be  stating  no  more  than  the  barest  fact  in  saying  that  at  no  time 
during  that  period  has  the  cultivation  of  these  t-wo  sections  been  at 
an  ebb.  To  see,  as  I have  recently  done,  such  indifferent  varieties  as  Big  y 
Grand  and  William  Bull  figuring  in  a first-prize  collection  at  a metropolitan 
gathering  is  terribly  trying  to  one’s  patience. 


Comsponlientt. 


PEOPAGATING  POTS. 

In  reading  your  report  of  the  exhibition  of  implements,  garden  appliances, 
&c.,  at  South  Kensington,  I observe  that  Mr.  Matthews,  ot  Weston-super- 
Mare,  was  awarded  a special  certificate  for  a propa.gating  pot  introduced 
by  me  and  patented  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  i.e.,  in  the  year  ^ 1855.  A tuU 
description,  with  engravings,  appeared  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  ot 
July  7,  1855,  showing  the  pots  as  used  with  the  glass  shades  ; also  id 
Floral  World,  July,  1858,  and  Gardeners’  Magazine,  February  21,  18bd. 
Specimens  were  also  shown  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Hoi-ticulturai 
Society,  21,  Eegent  Street,  which  was  on  the  20th  November,  1855,  wlicn 
the  contrivance  received  honourable  mention.  The  jiatent  right  was  jiui- 
chased  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pascall,  of  Chislehurst,  Kent,  who  had  also 
purchased  my  patent  West  Kent  garden  pots,  which  I introduced  in  IMO, 
and  the  which  have  been  very  extensively  employed  by  most  ot  the  loading 
plant  growers  and  exhibitors.  I presume  the  above  facts  were  forgotten, 
lost  sight  of,  or  not  known  to  the  present  management  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  South  Kensington,  or  they  undoubtedly  vvould  never  Jidve  so 
prominently  noticed  my  invention,  although  shown  othcis,  a ci  ^ m 
lapse  of  so  many  years.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  judges  should 
award  a certificate  for  a thing  they  should  have  known  more  about. 

Furlhcr  Green,  Lewisham,  June  5,  1882.  George  1'rv. 


Is  TiiM  Florist’s  Cinhuaria  a Hardy  Plant?— Wo  will  not 
pause  for  a reply,  but  will  state  a fact.  Wo  have  before  us  ii  P'nss  ot 
ilowors  of  a,  g'lod  cineraria,  oriiiisou  with  wliito  mnor  ring.  H is  tor- 
warded  by  «ur  esteemed  friend  Dr.  K'dlock,  of  (Stamford  liH,  and  by 
him  reporte'l  on  as  grown  by  Mr.  Ilrowse,  F.H.IUS.,  at  Teignmoutl. 
(liven  a wa.rm  spot  and  a winter  witliont  Irost,  and  it  may  be  said  tint 
Llie  cineraria  is  a hardy  flower. 


"Hl>IUN(rHnr,l,niItTH”ciui 

il  wim  ('iimhinn  Uiiowii  miiiit.iivy  niciwuriM  lor  llio  prc'Vir'lioii  „ii„„  n,o 

Bmnrll|iii\,  K'lU'lot  fi'Vi'i’,  anil  niiiiwliis.  Tim  ri'iiu'ily  V''  "(b  .1  ..'.''.Y.llll  TAR  HOAR. 

UKliiiiii  of  Tnilrl,  ILiMi.aml  Nar.mry  let  riimlrnTn  wall  1\  I IGH  « LOAL  lAU  SOAi  . 
A’lirtu  all  imitaUuiiq  wliicli  aru  hiR  ilaiiKn-oim  ooniitrrl"a.L  I.Ain  i.  | 


J.  Douglas. 


June  24,  1883. 
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KOYAI,  0Xl'’01iDSllIi;K  IIOItTICUI/rUKAL  SOCFETY.— ]'’IJ{ST 
SUMMER  SHOW,  June  13, 

'I  Ills  society  opi'nod  its  lifty-socoiul  seiison  on  tlio  iiliovo  date  by  a 
display  of  plants,  blooms,  fruits,  anil  vefjetablos,  in  tlio  beautiful  sylvan 
retreat  known  as  Worcester  Collefjo  Oardens,  Oxford.  The  gardens  were 
in  good  trim,  having  been  very  carefully  tended  in  view  of  this  event,  whieli 
has  for  over  half  a century  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  of  the  round 
of  outdoor  gatherings  compressed  into  the  five  or  six  days  known  ns 
“Commemoration  Week,”  Worcester  Gardens  are  spacious  and  very 
shady,  nnd  have  as  an  additional  charm  a lake  of  considerable  area,  on  the 
surface  of  which  swans  disport,  and  water  plants  thrive  and  bloom;  the 
only  adjunct  necessary  to  make  the  place  enjoyable  is  a fair  amount  of 
sunshine.  On  the  present  occasion  the  weather  was  from  the  first  doubt- 
ful; the  few  days  previous  had  been  cold  and  as  unlike  Juno  as  could  be. 
Indeed,  at  the  Promenade  in  the  Broad  Walk  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at 
the  Procession  of  Boats  on  the  Isis  on  Monday  evening,  the  ladies  were 
compelled  to  don  wraps  and  cloaks  to  ward  off  the  north-wester  prevailing. 
Tuesday’s  sun  shone  early,  but  treacherous;  gleaming  brightly,  but 
watery;  and  so  it  proved,  for  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  just  as  the 
visitors  were  mustering  in  good  force  on  the  ground,  the  rain  came  on,  at 
first  with  a drivzle,  and  then  increased  to  a continuous  downpour  till  dusk, 
thusl  marring  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  this  society  has  held  for  many 
years  past.  At  this  “ first  ” show,  or,  as  it  is  always  called,  “ Commemora- 
tion Show,”  prizes  of  fair  value  are  bffered  (open  to  all  England),  and  this 
season  the  competition  fully  justified  and  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
executive.  As  these  classes  contained  the  principal  attractions  of  the  show, 
we  purpose  noting  briefly  the  varieties  exhibited,  commencing  with  the 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. -Here Mr.  James  Cypher,Cheltenham, 
led  with  nine  grand  examples,  securing  the  £10  prize  with  Erica  Cavendishi, 
quite  seven  feet  through  ; E.  depressa,  a magnificent  bush  ; Ixora  regina, 
splendidly  fresh  and  bearing  a large  number  of  fine  corymbs ; Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Anthurium  Scherzeranium,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Aphelexis 
macrantha  purpurea.  Azalea  Eoi  de  Hollande,  and  A.  elegantissima,  an  im- 
mense pyramid  aglow  with  colour.  The  second  prize  of  £8  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  for  large  well-bloomed 
specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzeranium,  Ixora  Williamsi,  I.  cocemea,  I. 
Prince  of  Orange,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Azalea  Brilliant,  Braco- 
phyllum  gracile.  Erica  Cavendishi,  and  E.  ferruginea  ; the  azalea  and  the 
heaths  being  very  large,  fresh,  and  densely  bloomed.  The  third  prize  of  £5 
fell  to  an  old  exhibitor  at  Oxford,  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode, 
Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Eugeley,  Stafford,  his  group  containing  several  fine 
examples,  though  smaller  than  his  compeers’.  The  collection  comprised 
Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  Colei,  Draco- 
phylluin  gracile,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  Erica  depressa,  E. 
Cavendishi,  and  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora. 

In  the  members’  class  for  plants  there  was  a fair  show  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  groups  of  eight  and  six  each.  In  the  former  the  card 
went  to  Mr.  Pearce,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Eoster-Melliar,  Esq.,  North  Aston 
Hall,  Oxon ; while  in  the  latter  W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.,  Headiiigton, 
Oxford,  presented  very  neat  specimens,  and  also  secured  the  card  (for  four 
heaths. 


Cape  Heaths  were  staged  by  the  above  exhibitors  in  groups  of  half  a 
dozen  each,  Mr.  Cypher  heading  the  list,  and  securing  the  first  prize  with 
finely-formed  bushes  of  Erica  depressa,  E.  affinis,  E.  tricolor  speciosa,  E. 

Ultra,  E.  ventricosa  rosea,  and  E.  ventricosa  Bothwelliana  ; Mr.  W. 
Cliapiiiaii  second  with  E.  Cavendishi,  E.  odorata,  E.  ventricosa  alba,  E. 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  E.  depressa;  Mr.  E. 
Tudgey  third  with  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  E.  tricolor  major,  E.  Massoni  major, 
E.  mutabiiis,  and  E.  Cavendishi. 


Show  AND  Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  beautifully  staged  by  Mr.  C, 
luriier,  Slough,  who  was  first  in  the  classes  for  the  two  sections . The 
specimens  forming  the  two  collections,  although  rather  small,  were  well 
flowered,  their  individual  character  fully  sustaining  his  reputation  as 
^ exhibitor  in  this  department.  Among  the  show  section  were  Maid  of 
Honour,  Joe,  Mountain  of  Light,  Alice,  Patroness,  Illuminator,  Venus, 
Viscount,  Modesty,  Hector,  Kingston  Beauty,  and  Eitualist ; and  the 
mncies  included  Lady  Harvey,  Fanny  Gair,  Miss  Little,  Jewess,  Pilgrimage, 
East  Lpne  Jannette,  Mrs.  Pope,  The  Shah,  Polar  Star,  and  Eoi  des 
hantaisies.  In  this  latter  class  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Hartwell  House,  Ayles- 
bury, put  up  a fair  group,  although  a trifle  leggy;  but  it  failed  to  secure  the 
second  prize,  owing  to  one  specimen  not  bearing  the  characteristics  of  a 
fimcy  pelargonium.  An  “ extra  ” prize  was  awarded  instead. 

Soft-wooded  Plants,  comprising  fuchsias,  zonal,  tricolor,  and 
bicolor  pelargonium.«,  were  well  grown  and  in  fair  display,  as  were  the 
aeSmenes ^ne^°^^^  hardy.  Gloxinias  comprised  two  groups,  and 

m were  not  above  the  average,  if  we  except  a weil- 

i\,T°  T>  vmens  superbum,  the  noble  Latania  borbonica,  staged  by 
Mr.  C.  Pearee;  the  Hiemanthus  puniceus,  by  W.  Wootten,  Esq.;  the 

Mr.  J.  T.  Castell,  Crown  Yard,  Oxford; 

nnd  Mr  Joseph  Bates,  Blenheim  Nursery,  Oxford, 

and  Mr.  E.  Thorne,  Laburnum  Cottage,  Oxford. 

+ occasion  plentiful,  and  included  a few 

Vinnd  table  decorations  in  three  and  single  pieces; 

u bouquets,  collections  of  twenty-four  and 

nvretbr?nn^  , '^o^fluets  of  hardy  perennials,  stands  of 

t/ri'r.  .1^  ranunculuses,  all  more  or  less  very  meri- 

^trnnH-nn^b  an  advance  on  the  past  three  seasons.  The  chief 

attraction,  however,  were  the  many  fine  boxes  of 

I"*  Ml  England,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  held 
b ^ ^ however,  pressed  hard  for  first  place, 

aLi*  w-lr  representing  the  following  varieties  : 

vSiier  Mrs  Bat;,  V Devoniensis,  La  France.  Mme.  Victor 

W d’u?  If  ^ Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse, 

Vat  Hnufft  Jardins,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie 

Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Baroness 
^thschild,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Charles  Lefebvre 
Charles  Darwin,  Captain  Christy,  Catherine  Merraet,  and  Alba  rosea.  Miss 


Watson- laylor.  Manor  Mouse,  lleadington,  second  witli  blooms  of  good 
mzo,  substance,  and  pure  colours ; tho  varieties  rei>rosented  were,  Eli 
Morel,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marechal  Nie),  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Christy, 
Etu.uino  beyot,  Niplietos,  Diichesse  de  Valoinbrosa,  Catlieriue  Mermot, 
Mme.  Welcli  Beauty  of  Staplcford,  Bello  Lyounaise,  Mario  Baumann, 
Mane  Van  Jloulte,  8ouv.  d’un  Ami,  Prince  Camille  do  Rohan,  Dupuy 
Jamain  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La  France,  La  Boulo  d’Or,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
a tno  last-named  very  fine.  'I’ho  third  place  was  filled  by 

Mr.  A Itroil  Evans,  dairyman,  Marston,  near  Oxford,  with  a nice  level  box 
of  fresh  blooms.  In  the  members’  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  Miss 
Watson- Taylor  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Giirden)  defeated  tho  Rev.  E,  Penwarne- 
Wellings,  Stanford-in-the-Vale,  whoso  box  contained  a very  choice  collec- 
tiori  of  good  blooms,  her  box  being  arranged  with  much  the  same  varieties 
as  in  the  “open”  twenty-four.  For  eighteen  blooms  the  card  went  to  E. 
D.  Lee,  Esq.,  for  an  average  lot;  Mr.  A-  Evans,  leading  in  tho  twelves,  and 
Mr.  J.  Iranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  in  the  division  for  nine  varieties.  As 
an  extra,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford  and  Longworth,  staged  a fine  dozen 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  and  a dozen  of  Comtesse  Nadaillac  of  fine  size 
and  splendid  colour,  and  it  may  be  added  that  perhaps  a finer  dozen  of 
this  variety  have  never  graced  a show.  A collection  of  tea-scented 
varieties  grown  round  the  w.alls  under  the  thatched  eaves  of  the  farm 
buildings  ;yere  also  staged  by  Mr.  Prince,  which  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of 
the  “seedling  brier”  culture,  each  bloom  being  of  deep  colour  and  stout 
petalled.  The  varieties  were,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  HouLte,  Madame 
Lambard,  Niphetos,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Alba  rosea,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Conitesse  Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola,  Anna  Olivier,  Mons.  Furtado, 
Sonv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  Souv.  de  Madame  Pernet.  Some  pretty 
examples  of  moss  roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince ; Blanche  Moreau, 
a white  perpetual  well-mossed  variety  being  very  noticeable. 

Fruit  was  not  quite  equal  to  some  June  shows  held  here.  Mr.  J. 
Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Drake,  Bignell  House,  Bicester, 
Oxford,  led  with  well-finished  Foster’s  Seedling  and  MadresSeld  Court 
grapes.  Hero  of  Lockinge  melon,  Stirling  Castle  and  Noblesse  peaches, 
and  Lord  Napier  nectarines.  Strawberries,  though  few  dishes  were  on 
view,  were  of  large  size ; Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Keen’s  Seedling,  President, 
and  British  Queen  being  the  varieties  staged.  A fine  dish  of  fully  ripe 
Turkey  figs,  and  a dish  of  tomatoes  were  staged  by  Mr.  John  Gough, 
Buckland  Park  Gardens,  Faringdon,  and  were  highly  commended. 

\ EGETABLEs. — Cucumbei’s  were  plentiful;  the  Telegraph  variety  the 
most  prominent  prize  winner.  Cauliflowers  rather  mediocre  in  texture ; 
while  potatoes  have  rarely  been  so  large  and  handsome,  Ashleaf  type  pre- 
dominating, Foxe’s  Seedling  standing  high  in  the  amateur  class.  Peas 
were  plentiful,  William  I.  and  Laxton’s  No.  1 forming  the  staple.  A few 
good  dishes  of  long-pod  and  broad  beans  were  on  view.  Canadian  Wonder 
was  attached  as  the  name  of  the  winning  dishes  of  French  beans. 
Ehubarb  is  always  done  well  in  this  neighbourhood ; the  stalks  are  long, 
straight,  and  richly  coloured.  “ Stott’s  Monarch  ” was  introduced  at  this 
show  for  the  first  time  at  Oxford,  and  the  six  stalks  (like  giants’  clubs) 
presented  for  a prize  by  Mr.  George  Browning,  Ship  Street,  Oxford,  failed 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judges,  owing  to  their  deep  green  colour  ; other- 
wise the  stalks  were  straight,  solid,  and  weighty.  Cabbage,  lettuce, 
carrots,  and  turnips  were  well  put  on  the  tables.  Some  special  interest 
■was  attached  to  this  department  of  the  show  in  consequence  of  the  compe- 
tition for  ^ 

Webb  and  Sons’  Special  Prizes. — There  were  eight  competitors, 
staging  six  kinds  each,  the  premier  prize,  £3  3s.,  going  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kitching,  gardener  to  S.  P.  Brooks,  Esq.,  North  House,  Tewkesbury; 
second,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  John  Gough,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
Buckland  Park,  Faringdon ; third,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  C.  Pearce,  gardener  to  W. 
M.  Foster-Mellia,r,  Esq.,  North  Aston,  Oxon;  and  fourth,  Mr.  George 
Kirtland,  Bletchingdon,  Oxon.  A very  extensive  display  was  made  by 
cottagers  from  the  villages  of  Headington,  Baldon,  Nuneham,  and  Barton, 
Oxon,  and  Wytham,  Berks,  whose  strawberries,  potatoes,  cauliflowers) 
carrots,  cabbage,  and  lettuce  were  of  creditable  size  and  quality. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits  comprised  a box  of  twenty-four  colours  of 
auricula-eyed  sweet  williams,  from  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame;  boxes  of 
single  and  double  forms  of  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  from  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  basket  of  carnation  Souv.  de  la 
Malmaison,  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

First-class  cultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Laing  and  Son 
for  double  and_ single  begonias ; and  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  a batch  of  new 
show  pelargoniums  comprising  the  following  varieties  : — 

Zealot,  rich  crimson-scarlet  with  dark  spot;  very  glowing. 

Royal  Review,  after  the  character  of  Scottish  Chieftain,  but  of  a higher 
quality,  rich  dark  painted  crimson,  black  top-petals  edged  crimson. 

Cornet,  pale  orange-scarlet;  a free  bloomer  qnd  effective. 

Statesman,  pale  rose,  maroon  top  petals,  white  centre,  large  flower,  very 
ciicular. 

Duke  of  Albany,  large  rose-coloured  variety,  maroon  blotch,  clear  white 
centre. 

Morning,  deep  glowing  crimson,  very  showy. 

Comet,  deep  red  ; profuse  bloomer. 

Sister  of  Mercy,  rich  painted  crimson,  lower  petals  black,  top  petals  with 
narrow  margin  of  rose,  clear  white  centre ; and 

Veteran,  a large  fine  flower,  rose  with  maroon  top  petals,  white  centre. 

The  judging  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  ; Mr.  W.  Daniells, 
Swyncombe  Park  Gardens,  Henley,  Oxon  ; andMr.  C.  Hill,  Eewley  Nursery, 
Oxford,  and  other  members  of  the  executive  assisting. 

The  musical  share  of  the  day’s  programme  was  divided  between  the 
bands  of  the  Eoyal  Marine  Light  Infantry  (Portsmouth  Division)  and  the 
Oxford  City.  The  arrangements  went  as  smoothly  as  could  be  desired 
under  the  circumstances,  and  gave  great  credit  to  the  executive,  who  so 
ably  directed  the  newly-elected  secretary.  W illiam  Greenaway. 

Oxford. 


EALING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

This  useful  society  had  a pleasant  outing  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  two 
sides  of  members  played  a friendly  cricket  match  in  the  grounds  of  the 
“ Green  Man,”  Ealing.  The  players  on  either  side  were  selected  on  the 
ground,  and  some  very  good  play  was  shown  all  round.  W.  Jennings’s 
side  was  decidedly  the  strongest,  and  won  an  easy  victory  in  one  innings. 
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In  tho  evening  the  ])layers,  roinforeeil  by  a number  of  brothi.r  gar- 
dcnei'B,  who  could  not  attend  earlier  in  the  day,  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
tea  in  the  club  room  of  the  Green  Man  inn,  about  fifty  being  present.  Mr. 
K.  Dean,  the  vice-i>resident  of  tlie  society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
suiiported  by  Mr.  fci.  Simmonds  in  the  vice-chair.  After  justice  had  been 
done  to  tlie  repast  the  chairman  i>roposcd,  “ Success  to  the  Ealing  and 
District  Gardeners’  Society,”  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  resulting 
from  meinljership  ; and,  alluding  to  the  recent  spring  show  held  by  the 
gardeners  of  Ealing  on  behalf  of  the  library  fund  of  the  society,  said  that 
the  sum  of  £10  was  available  for  the  purchase  of  books.  He  exhorted  all 
to  be  diligent  in  their  business,  and  especially  recommended  the  young 
gardeners  to  (jualify  themselves  for  taking  the  highest  possible  positions 
in  their  profession,  and  advised  them  to  read  well  the  contents  of  the 
gardening  paj)ers,  and  apply  the  knowledge  so  gained  in  their  practice. 
Several  other  toasts  were  drunk,  and  some  capital  singing  enlivened  the 
proceedings.  The  company  broke  up  at  a comparatively  early  houi‘,  much 
delighted  with  their  enjoyable  half-holiday. 

It  is  proposed  another  such  a match  should  be  played  during  the  month 
of  August.  Annexed  is  the  score  : — 

W.  .Tennings’s  Side. — E.  Dean,  b C.  Sargood,  20  ; J.  Passy,  b Horan, 
1;  W.  Ehodes,  c Holden,  19;  J.  Jennings,  1 b w,  b Sargood,  36;  W. 
Jennings,  b Newell,  18  ; T.  Small,  c Stone,  4 ; E,  Burnham,  b Stone,  11  ; 
J.  Harman,  b Horan,  3 ; G.  Weeden,  not  out,  12;  A.  Foster,  b Sargood, 
10;  extras,  3 ; tot.il,  137. 

Mb.  j.  Newell’s  Side. — 1st  innings : J.  Stone,  bW.  Jennings,  5;  J. 
Newell,  c E.  Dean,  0 ; E.  Huntley,  b J.  Harman,  0 ; C.  Sargood,  run  out, 
4;  T.  Horan,  run  out,  11;  W.  Absalom,  b Harman,  0;  A.  Harris,  b W. 
Jennings,  4;  S.  Simmonds,  not  out,  10;  J.  Holden,  c E.  Dean,  6 ; J.  Nye, 
b J.  Harman,  2;  extras,  10;  total,  52.  2nd  innings:  J.  Stone,  b W. 
Jennings,  0;  J.  Newell,  b W.  Jennings,  0;  E.  Huntley,  b J.  Jennings,  10; 
C.  Sargood,  not  out,  7;  T.  Horan,  b W.  Jennings,  3;  W.  Absalom,  bJ. 
Jenning.o,  0;  A.  Harris,  run  out,  0;  S.  Simmonds,  b W.  Jennings,  5 ; J. 
Holden,  b J.  Jennings,  1;  J.  Nye,  run  out,  0;  extras,  5 ; total,  31. 


NEWLY-IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

Knowing  the  risks  incurred  in  purchasing  and  establishing  newly- 
imported  plants  by  those  who  have  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
orchids,  I invariably  advise  amateurs  to  make  a beginning  with 
established  examples  obtained  from  a nursery.  The  cost  of  each  will 
be  higher,  but,  as  I advise  my  friends,  the  gain  is  not  so  great  as  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be  the  case.  There  is  no  risk  of  examples  that  are 
well  established  or  doing  otherwise  than  continuing  in  a thrifty  state, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  attractiveness,  provided  they 
receive  proper  care.  But  in  dealing  with  those  newly  imported  you 
are  not  sure  that  they  will  all  grow  even  when  bought  with  care,  and 
a considerable  period  must  elapse  before  they  are  sufficiently 
established  to”  bloom  freely.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
appearance  of  orchids  as  they  arrive  in  this  country  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  purchase  plants  possessing  but  little  vitality,  and  they  may  fail 
to  induce  the  most  thrifty  to  grow  because  of  their  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  them  immediately 
after  their  removal  from  the  cases  in  which  they  are  transmitted  to 
this  country.  There  are,  however,  many  amateurs  who  are  prepared  to 
incur  whatever  risk  may  be  attached  to  the  purchase  of  newly-imported 
orchids,  and  from  the  letters  which  have  recently  reached  me  through 
the  Editor  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a very  general  desire  for  some 
information  upon  the  subject.  In  complying  with  the  wish  that  I 
should  deal  with  the  matter,  I am  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
considerable  interest  is  attached  to  flowering  orchids  for  the  first 
time.  The  interest  is,  indeed,  nearly  as  great  as  the  raiser  of  florists’ 
flowers  takes  in  the  flowering  of  his  seedlings.  In  the  case  of  the 
odontoglossums,  Iselias,  cattleyas,  masdevallias,  and  other  genera,  of 
which  the  species  differ  greatly  in  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  work  is  not  without  profit,  as  it  may  happen  that  a variety 
so  good  as  to  command  a high  price  will  turn  up.  It  is  not  of  course 
an  every-day  matter  for  a variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  or  of 
Cattleya  gigas  worth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  guineas  to  make  its 
appearance  in  a small  importation ; but  they  do  appear,  and  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  give  numerous  examples  in  support  of  the 
assertion  were  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  classes  of  orchids  purchased  must  of  course  be  determined  by 
the  taste  of  the  cultivator  and  the  conveniences  at  command,  and  the 
point  need  not  be  discussed.  It  is,  however,  important  that  the  plants 
bought  should  be  alive,  and  whether  tliose  newly  imported  are  so  or 
not  will  at  first  perplex  those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  them  in  a 
growing  state.  None  of  the  kinds  will  present  a very  promising 
appearance  as  they  are  arranged  in  the  sale-room,  and  many  of  them 
will  appear  nearly  or  quite  dead  until  they  are  carefully  examined. 
The  vandas  and  aeridcs  will  have  a much  shrivelled  appearance,  but 
there  will  not  be  much  trouble  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  arc 
likely  to  recover,  and  those  that  are  not  fairly  promising  should  not 
be  bought  by  the  amateur  with  limited  experience.  Dendrolnuuis 
sulfer  less  than  most  orchids  from  long  voyages,  when  the  care  is 
taken  to  collect  them  at  the  proper  moment,  and  it  can  be  at  once 
seen  whether  they  are  likely  to  start  freely.  Odontoglossums, 
oncidiiims,  cattleyas,  and  ladias  occasionally  perplex  the  experienced 
grower;  but  if  care  is  taken  to  purchase  those  clumps  only  which  are 
free  from  black  half-rotten  pseudo-bulbs  the  failures  are  not  likely 
to  be  umticrous.  When  the  new  growth  is  beginning  to  start,  there 
is  of  course  no  difficulty,  and  the  veriest  tyro  may  feel  himself 
perfectly  safe  in  buying  clumps  on  which  green  points  may  bo  seen 
[uishing  from  the  liase  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 

In  starting  n(iwly-imj)orted  orchids,  the  chief  matters  to  guard 
aga.itist  a, re  a ndatively  high  temperature  and  a.n  excess  of  moisture. 
'J’hose  which  require  the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  when 
established,  the  saccolubiums  and  the  jihala’iiopsids,  should  not,  until 


they  arc  making  new  growth,  be  subjected  to  a temperature  exceeding 
that  of  the  cattleya  or  Mexican  house.  All  the  others  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  the  odontoglos- 
sums and  the  masdevallias  thrive.  A position  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
a rather  liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  is  required  by  all  the 
kinds  ; for  until  they  have  begun  to  make  new  roots  they  must  not  be 
potted  in  sphagnum  or  peat,  or  whatever  may  lie  required  for  the  roots 
to  run  in.  The  phalamopsids,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most 
valuable  of  the  East  Indian  orchids,  because  of  their  blooming  during 
the  winter,  and  the  great  usefulness  of  their  flowers  in  a cut  state, 
should  be  attached  to  small  pieces  of  wood,  and  be  suspended  in  a shady 
position.  A strip  of  deal  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  three  inches  in  width  by  four  inches  in  length  will  answer  admir- 
ably, and  it  should  not  be  planed,  as  the  rough  surface  retains  a 
moderate  degree  of  moisture  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
The  strips  should  be  suspended  by  the  edge,  so  that  no  water  can 
remain  about  the  roots.  They  can  remain  on  the  strips  of  wood  until 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  extend,  and  new  leaves  are  being  produced, 
when  they  can  be  taken  off  and  potted  or  put  in  baskets  in  the  usual 
way.  The  vandas  and  others  of  a similar  habit  should  be  suspended 
by  the  base  to  prevent  the  moisture  setting  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
more  particularly  at  the  top.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  they  can 
be  put  into  pots  or  baskets,  but  until  they  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  new  growth  they  must  have  no  more  moisture  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  moss  or  peat  just  damp.  More  moisture  than  this  will  probably 
cause  some  of  the  roots  to  decay,  and  be  otherwise  injurious.  Atmos- 
pheric humidity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  most  beneficial  in  assisting 
them  into  growth. 

The  dendrobiums,  odontoglossums,  oncidiums,  cattleyas,  and  others 
with  pseudo-bulbs,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  have  all  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  roots  that  show  any  signs  of  decay  removed  before 
they  are  put  in  the  house,  and  clumps  of  very  large  size  should  be 
divided  into  portions  of  moderate  size.  The  parts  of  each  clump 
should  have  some  distinctive  mark,  so  that  if  the  flowers  happen  to 
possess  special  merit  it  can  be  at  once  determined  how  many  plants 
there  are.  The  tallies  will  also  be  useful  if  it  should  be  desired  to 
make  up  a large  specimen  with  several  parts  without  waiting  until 
they  have  all  bloomed.  Thus  prepared,  place  the  plants  upon'a  layer 
of  damp  sphagnum  in  a shady  corner,  and  there  leave  them  until  they 
are  beginning  to  make  new  growth,  giving  an  occasional  skiff  from  the 
syringe  to  maintain  the  moss  in  a nice  moist  state.  The 
roots  should  rest  upon  the  sphagnum  and  not  be  covered  with  it. 
Dendrobiums  and  the  free-growing  oncidiums  may  be  placed  on  abed 
of  moss  underneath  the  side  tables  when  there  is  a pressure  upon  the 
space,  and  they  will  do  as  well  there  as  in  any  other  position,  provided 
they  are  not  saturated  with  drip  from  the  plants  above. 

Very  soon  after  they  commence  to  make  new  growth  they  must  be 
taken  in  hand  and  be  put  in  pots  or  baskets,  or  on  blocks  according  to 
their  habits  and  requirements.  In  mest  cases  it  is  desirable  to  break 
the  clumps  into  pieces  of  moderate  size,  with  from  two  to  six  breaks 
each,  even  where  large  specimens  are  required,  for  by  so  dividing 
them,  and  then  growing  them  in  separate  pots  for  two  years  or  so,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  specimens  with  a much  stronger  growth  than  is 
otherwise  possible.  It  is  an  easy  matter  when  they  are  established  to 
arrange  them  in  four  plants  to  form  an  effective  specimen,  and  when 
it  is  done  with  care  and  at  the  usual  time  of  repotting  none  of  the 
objections  that  are  urged  against  made-up  specimens  will  properly 
apply  to  them.  Slender-growing  dendrobes,  such  as  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Devonianum  and  the  pleasing  D.  Pierardi, 
appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
as  they  do  as  well  in  baskets  as  in  pots  they  should  be  put  in  them. 
Baskets  of  teak-wood  are  neat  in  appearance  and  have  much  to 
recommend  them  on  the  score  of  durability.  Cattleyas  and  laelias 
should  be  put  m pots  or  deep  pans,  with  sufficient  crocks  to  keep  them 
well  above  the  rim  without  a large  quantity  of  peat  about  the  roots, 
and  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  as  when 
they  are  well  rooted  they  do  not  require  oyer  much  moisture.  The 
smaller-growing  subjects,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  oncidiums, 
odontoglossums,  masdevallias,  epidendrums  of  small  growth,  dendro- 
chilums,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  others  of  a similar  character,  should  be 
put  in  pots  or  shallow  pans.  The  pans  manufactured  by  Mr.  Matthews 
specially  for  orchids  are  of  special  value  for  newly-imported  orchids, 
and  are  now  largely  employed  in  the  principal  London  nurseries.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  beheld  in  high  esteem,  for  not  only 
do  the  orchids  succeed  as  well  as  could  be  desired  in  them,  but  they 
are  cheap  and  can  be  packed  in  so  small  a S]>ace  that  the  cost  of  car- 
nage is  trifling.  To  prepare  the  pans,  fill  them  about  one-half  then 
depth  with  rather  small  crocks,  and  then  cover  with  a layer  of  peat  or 
moss  as  may  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  plants  to  be  put  in  them. 
Upon  this  place  the  plant,  and  pack  the  material  firmly  about  the 
roots.  The  phalamopsis,  it  may  be  stated,  do  remarkably  well  m the 
pans.  Pots,  when  employed,  must,  as  for  the  cattleyas,  bo  nearly 
filled  with  crocks.  Water  must  be  sjiaringly  applied  at  first,  and  as 
growth  proceeds  the  supply  must  bo  regulated  by  the  progress  made 
and  the  re(]uircments  of  the  several  species.  Okciiii'ch  iiu  ist. 


FaveushAM  Chehky  Ckoi’. — A few  days  since  the  fruit  in  several 
of  the  leading  cherry  orcliards  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Faversham 
was  submitted  to  auction,  and  unusually  good  jn  iees  were  realized. 
At  tlio  Bougliton  sale,  the  cherries  in  one  orehard  alone,  winch  were 
sold  last  year  for  £U0,  now  f.'tched  £280,  the  ]iriee  of  other  oreh.ards 
being  iiroportionately  high.  The  cherries  on  the  Nmid’s  Estate,  ivlueh 
are  always  an  important  feature  of  these  annual  sales,  brought  in 
£L430  16h.,  or  close  upon  £100  more  i h:in  last  year,  when  the  amount 
oxccodcd  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £524. 
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TIIH  AliCIHTKCTUKE  OF  TIIK  WOODS. 

Noteh  ok  an  Outdoor  IjIccturk. 
liy  GuomiK  Mij.nkii. 

Fn  llolnn’s  “ I’aloslino”  thoro  is  a passafjo — probably  tho  boat  known  in 
tho  poom — which  doacribos  tho  ailont  building  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Temple,  and  usea  as  an  imago  tho  growth  of  a tree — 

Then  tower’d  tho  palaoo,  then  in  awful  state 
Tho  Temple  roared  its  ovorlaating  gate  i 
No  workman  stool,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ! 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiaeloaa  fabric  sprung. 

Majostio  silonoo  ! 

I often  think  of  these  lino  when  I am  walking  through  tho  green  avenues 
of  tho  forest.  Noiselessly  but  surely  and  with  unerring  perfectness  the 
multitudinous  building  is  for  ever  proceeding. 

Most  people  take  some  interest  in  tho  study  of  stone  architecture, 
especially  if  it  be  ancient,  and  why  not  a similar  interest  in  the  architec- 
ture of  tho  woods  ? It  may  bo  that  the  resemblances  to  Gothic  architecture 
which  are  generally  discoverable  in  the  long  colonnades,  the  diminishing 
vistas,  and  tho  pointed  arch-branchings  of  a great  wood,  are  entirely 
fanciful,  and  h ive  no  actual  connexion  with  each  other,  but  the  likeness 
is  there  none  the  loss,  and  it  may  present  our  subject  in  a new  light  if  wo 
pursue  the  idea  of  a parallel  between  the  two  kinds  of  building. 

Lot  us  ask,  then,  how  the  tree  is  built.  First,  the  foundations  are  laid 
in  tho  dark  earth.  Before  a single  fibre  is  allowed  to  appear  above 
ground,  tho  root  tendrils  are  developed.  These  are  few  and  rudi- 
mentary, but  they  are  good  for  their  office,  and  precede  the 
superstructure.  Afterwards  the  building  of  the  two  parts  is  contem- 
poraneous, the  foundations  being  widened  and  deefiened  just  in  proportion 
to  tho  demands  of  the  external  erection.  Next  come  the  walls  and  broad 
pillars  of  the  base — the  strong  bole  or  trunk,  and  from  this  rise  the 
branches,  which  are  the  round,  or  the  pointed,  or  the  cusped  arches  of  the 
building.  And  then  comes  the  delicate  tracery — the  stems,  the  lithe 
twigs,  the  pendent  leaves  running  hither  and  thither,  and  decorating  the 
whole. 

All  good  architecture  implies  the  erection  of  a building  for  certain 
specific  uses,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  a certain  style.  The  use  is 
first  and  paramount,  and  if  the  building  cannot  be  made  to  sustain  fully 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed  without  breaking  the  rules  of  the  style, 
it  means  either  that  the  style  chosen  is  a bad  one  intrinsically,  or  the 
wrong  style  for  the  particular  purpose;  or  that  the  architect  is  himself 
inadequate  for  his  work — a craftsman  who  is  not  master  of  his  materials.  But 
in  this  building  of  a tree  both  use  and  style  are  right  and  in  harmony — the 
architecture  subserves  its  purpose.  First,  the  tree  must  have  its  hold  upon 
earth.  For  that  the  root  foundation  is  essential,  and  we  have  therefore  a 
subterranean  system  of  branches  which  cling  to  the  soft  earth,  and  lay 
hands,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hard  rock.  If  you  would  understand  how  skil- 
fully all  this  is  accomplished,  get  into  the  bed  of  a mountain  torrent  in  the 
dry  season ; and,  where  the  winter  floods  have  swept  away  the  face  of  the 
bank,  you  will  see  exposed  the  mystery  of  the  foundation,  and  learn  how 
cunningly  every  fibre  does  its  work,  now  burrowing  downward,  now 
spreading  out  vertically,  and  always,  if  possible,  staying  itself  upon  the 
biggest  boulder  in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  course  the  roots  have  another 
function — the  nourishing  of  the  tree;  but  that  is  not  a part  of  our  present 
subject.  I am  speaking  of  the  tree  only  as  a piece  of  nature-building,  and 
pass  on  to  the  trunk,  which  has  a twofold  object.  The  root  is  for  the 
earth  alone,  the  trunk  is  both  for  earth  and  sky;  it  rests  upon  the  one, 
but  it  aspires  to  the  other ; and  to  this  end  note  how  wonderfully  strength 
is  combined  with  flexibility,  the  power  to  hold  with  the  power  to  yield. 

In  order  to  understand  this  you  should  carefully  study  the  lines  of  growth 
in  some  great  oak.  Look,  for  instance,  at  some  of  those  which  may  be  seen 
at  Trentham,  and  observe  how  wonderfully  the  curvature  and  twist  of  the 
lines  in  the  trunk  indicate  the  two  objects — tenacious  grasp  of  the  earth — 
firmness  as  of  the  base  of  a lighthouse  tower,  and  preparation  for  elasticity 
and  grace  above.  If  you  wish  to  see  an  exemplification  of  strength  alone, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  grace,  look  at  the  yew-tree  in  the  church- 
yard at  Barley  dale,  the  yew-tree  which  David  Cox  painted.  Take  the 
river  bank  at  Eowsley  and  wander  up  the  stream.  You  will  see  a thou- 
sand graceful  trees  on  the  way;  observe  their  beauty  and  then  stand  before 
the  grim  giant  at  Barley,  with  its  vast  girth — thirty-three  feet  at  the 
least— and  its  dark  iron-like  colour,  and  you  will  understand  what  is  meant 
by  monumental  strength  in  tree-building. 

Turning  now  to  the  branches,  we  observe  that  these  are  not  for  the  earth 
at  all.  Branch  and  twig  and  stem  are  for  sky  and  wind  alone,  and  for 
setting  forth  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  through  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
the  flower,  the  leaf,  and  the  fruit. 

I ask  you  now  to  observe  that,  having  these  three  main  objects  in  view, 
each  different  species  of  tree  has  its  own  system  of  architecture ; but  so 
here,  as  with  Gothic  building,  there  is  infinite  variety  within  most  definite 
limits.  The  Great  Architect  works  according  to  precise  law,  and  yet 
within  the  law,  with  unfettered  freedom.  An  oak  or^a  lime  or  an  ash  is 
always  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  built  on  the  same  lines,  according  to 
the  same  style  or  plan,  and  yet  none  are  ever  alike.  This  is  true  beauty, 
beauty  resulting  from  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  law  ; and  observe,  all 
beauty  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  of  nature  or  of  art,  of  poetry  or  of 
life.  A well-known  writer  has  said  that  the  growth  of  a tree  is  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  unexpected.  Now  in  a certain  limited  sense  this  is 
true;  but  in  a wider  sense  it  is  not  true.  What  strikes  us  most  is  that  in 
the  building  of  a tree  the  main  lines  are  so  rigidly  obeyed.  The  seductions 
of  a stream,  the  harsh  resistance  of  a rock  or  a wall,  the  unpropitious 
blast  of  wind  from  some  stormy  quarter  will  change  or  warp  the  growth, 
and  a grotesque  effect  will  be  the  residt ; but  through  all  this  we  see  the 
native  lines  asserting  themselves,  and  the  tree  doing  its  best  to  fulfil  its 
own  building  according  to  the  original  plan. 

Let  me  ask  you  now,  in  conclusion,  to  note  some  of  the  peculiarities  o 
style  in  the  trees  by  which  we  are  just  now  surrounded.  There  is  th 
willow,  which  combines,  as  you  may  see,  great  beauty  of  decoration  in  it ' 
foliage,  with  singular  rigidity  and  awkwardness  in  trunk  and  branch  ; the 
sycamore,  which  makes  the  finest  roof  of  leaves — to  see  that  properly,  how 
ever,  you  should  stand  with  your  back  against  the  bole  ; the  birch,  which 


shows  tlio  most  delicate  tracery;  tho  lime,  most  beautiful  and  long-swecp- 
ing  in  its  curves ; tho  Lomlmrdy  poplar — the  spire  of  tho  woods, 
and,  like  other  spires,  looking  best  in  tho  twilight.  "'lie  most 
perfect  symmetry,  however,  and  the  esj)ecial  beauty  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity is  reservcid,  r think,  for  tho  young  ash.  Let  those  who  have  not 
hithorto  studied  tho  architecture  of  tho  woods  dwell  long  on  the  lieauly 
of  a single  twig,  which  may  lie  cut  from  any  one  of  those  trees  ; familiarize 
tho  eye  and  tho  mind  with  each  curve  and  turn  until  you  understand  its 
moaning  and  object,  and  then,  setting  it  against  the  light,  sketch,  however 
rudely,  what  you  see,  and  only  what  you  see.  By  such  study  you  will 
come  to  know  and  feel  the  full  beauty  of  those  groves  which  were  God’s 
first  temples — 

Ere  man  learned 

To  how  tho  shaft,  and  lay  tho  architrave. 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ore  ho  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
Tho  sound  of  anthems. 

Field  Naturalist  and  Scientific  S.udent, 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  LABOUREKS. 

(From  the  “ Law  Times.”) 

A Bill,  of  which  hitherto  little  notice  has  been  taken,  seems  in  a fair 
way  to  become  law  this  Session.  It  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
rural  communities,  and  one  to  which  more  general  attention  shou'd  he 
directed.  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  law  with  regard  to  the  letting  of 
allotments  to  the  labouring  poor.  So  long  ago  as  the  second  year  of  King 
William  IV.  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  which,  in  parishes  that  had  been  enclosed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  various  local  statutes,  authorized  the  letting  in  allotments  to  the 
industrious  cottagers  of  good  character  of  land  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
enclosure,  had  been  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  same  or  otherwise,  fuel  for 
the  poor  in  winter  months.  This  Act  was  amended  in  the  year  1873,  by  a 
measure  which  was  intended  to  remedy  various  defects  in  the  details  of 
the  former  Act,  without  affecting  the  principle  of  it.  These  statutes, 
however,  it  will  be  observed,  apply  only  to  land  set  apart  under  some  local 
Inclosure  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  lieu  to  a great  extent  of  those 
commonable  rights — chiefly  rights  of  estovers,  that  is,  of  cutting  wood  for 
fuel — which  they  enjoyed  before  the  common  land  was  inclosed.  There 
are,  however,  many  parishes  which  contain  certain  pieces  of  land,  some- 
times called  the  poor’s  land,  sometimes  going  by  the  names  of  the  donors, 
which  in  times  gone  by  have  been  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
wholly  independent  of  the  Inclosure  Acts.  These  are  not  affected  by  the 
statutes  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  intended  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment to  extend  the  benefits  of  those  statutes  to  all  lands,  whether  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated,  vested  in  or  managed  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  whereof  the  rents  or  produce  are  distributed  in  gifts  of 
money,  doles,  fuel,  clothing,  bread,  or  other  articles  of  sustenance  or 
necessity.  The  principle  of  such  a Bill  must  commend  itself  te  every 
one. 


%\)t  iJauscIjaliJ. 


Stewed  Tongue. — Cut  up  a slice  of  bacon  as  for  larding;  sprinkle  the 
pieces  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  allspice.  Lard  an  ox 
tongue  with  these,  and  lay  it  in  a saucepan  with  two  slices  of  bacon,  four 
small  bunches  of  parsley,  two  springs  of  thyme,  two  carrots  cut  into  small 
pieces,  two  small  onions,  a few  cloves,  salt,  and  pepper.  Cover  with  stock 
to  which  has  been  added  a glass  of  sherry.  Simmer  five  hours,  keeping 
the  saucepan  well  covered  while  serving.  Strain  the  sauce  over  the 
tongue. 

Jellied  Chicken. — Boil  a chicken  in  as  little  water  as  possible  until  the 
meat  can  easily  be  picked  from  the  bones.  Manage  to  have  about  a pint  of 
liquor  when,  done.  Pick  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  fair-sized  pieces,  re- 
moving all  the  gristle,  skin,  and  bone.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  liquor,  add 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a packet  of  gelatine. 
Put  the  cut-up  chicken  into  a mould,  wet  with  cold  water  ; when  the 
gelatine  has  dissolved  pour  the  liquor  hot  over  the  chicken.  Turn  out 
when  cold. 

Codfish  Roes. — Boil  one  or  more  roes,  according  to  size,  till  quite  set 
and  nearly  done.  Take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  when  cold  cut  them 
into  slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Now  put  into  a small  stewpan 

oz.  of  butter ; when  made  liquid  over  the  fire  take  it  off,  and  stir  into 
it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  a dessert-spoonful  of  tomato  sauce,  or  the 
vinegar  from  any  good  pickle.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  thicken.  Dip  the  slices  of  cod’s  roe  in  this 
sauce  to  take  up  as  much  as  they  will,  lay  them  in  a dish,  pour  over  them 
any  of  the  sauce  that  may  be  left,  put  the  dish  into  the  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  and  send  to  table  very  hot. 

Gumbo  Soup. — Cut  one  large  or  two  small  chickens  as  for  a fricassee  ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  fry  with  a large  slice  of 
pork  (minced)  until  they  begin  to  brown.  Take  them  out  of  the  pan  and  in 
the  same  hot  fat  fry  two  onions  and  two  quarts  of  tender  okra  cut  into 
slices.  When  the  onions  begin  to  look  red,  scrape  the  contents  of  the  pan 
into  the  soup  pot  with  the  chicken  and  pork;  add  a pod  of  red  pepper, 
very  little  salt,  a gallon  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  slowly ; after  it 
has  simmered  for  several  hours,  add  a pint  of  Lima  beans  ; let  it  simmer 
another  hour,  then  add  one  or  two  young  cymlins  cut  into  slices,  a quart 
of  tomatoes  scalded,  peeled,  and  drained  from  their  juice,  and  a cupful  of 
potatoes  pared  and  cut.  Let  it  simmer  several  hours  longer,  until  the 
chicken  and  vegetables  are  boiled  to  shreds.  Strain,  season  to  taste  with 
Cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  Served  boiled  rice  in  another  dish  by  the  side  of 
the  soup  tureen.  Having  put  a ladleful  of  the  soup  in  the  soup  plate,  place 
a lablespoonful  of  rice  in  the  centre. 
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ivcplics  to  (S^un'ics. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.— The  plant  is  Thalictruin  aquilegiajfoliuin.  'J’he 
coleus  is  very  attractive,  but  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation  of  a 
similar  stylo  of  colouring  that  aro  cpiite  equal  to  it. 

Exhibition  ipiery. — Amateurs.— Orchids  may  undoubtedly  be  shown  in  a 
collection  of  stove  and  greeirhouse  plants,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
they  are  e.-ccluded  l>y  the  rules.  A'gu  ought  not  to  exhibit  more  than  one 
orchid  in  a collection  of  six,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  only  one. 

Cucumber. — C. — It  appears  to  be  a bad  case  of  cucumber  disease,  for 
which  there  is  no  effectual  remedy.  If  all  the  fruits  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  one  received,  the  best  course  will  be  to  destroy  the  plants 
and  begin  again  with  a fresh  stock  of  plants  and  an  entirely  new  bed. 

Unhealthy  Grape  Fines. — E.  E.,  Beckenham. — Grape  vines  do  not  require 
shading  at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the  vines  under  your  charge 
have  probably  failed  to  produce  a satisfactory  crop  this  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperfect  maturation  of  the  wood  last  year.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  border,  we  cannot  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  requires  remaking. 

Lady  Downes'  Grape. — Practical. — It  is  a rather  frequent  occurrence  for 
the  berries  to  be  injured  in  the  way  described,  and  there  is  a general  con- 
currence of  opinion  amongst  first-class  cultivators  that  it  is  in  some  degree 
due  to  insufficient  ventilation,  particularly  early  in  the  day.  All  that  you 
can  now  do  in  the  matter  is  to  carefully  cut  out  the  injured  berries  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  further  loss  by  admitting  air  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  increasing  the  ventilation  at  other  times  of  the  day. 

Cacti. — Amateur.— As  the  plants  have  occupied  the  same  pots  for  three 
or  four  years,  it  is  quite  time  that  they  were  repotted.  Use  a compost  con- 
sisting of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  coarse  grit  in  equal  proportions,  and 
after  they  are  potted  place  in  a warm  position  to  encourage  them  to  make 
a vigorous  growth,  and  to  complete  it  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  growth  remove  to  a cool  airy  position 
and  reduce  the  water  supply. 

Gloxinias. — A.  W. — The  gloxinias  must  have  sufficient  shade,  and  no 
more,  to  prevent  the  sun  injuring  the  leaves,  for  when  grown 
under  a dense  shade  both  the  fiower  and  the  leaf  stalks  become 
so  drawn  and  weakly  that  on  the  plants  being  moved  they  fall 
about  and  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  they  are,  moreover,  so  tender 
that  they  are  of  but  little  value  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory. 
Liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  provided  it  is  weak,  and  twice  a week 
will  be  often  enough  to  supply  the  plants  with  it. 

Propagation  of  Violas. — E.  W. — In  some  gardens  the  practice  is  adopted 
of  cutting  the  violas  back  when  they  begin  to  decline  in  beauty,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  furnished  with  new  growth  to  lift  them  and  divide 
into  two  or  three  tufts.  This  is  the  most  simple  and  least  troublesome 
way  of  increasing  the  stock  of  these  useful  plants,  but  generally  speaking 
it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings,  which,  to 
ensure  strong  plants  by  the  autumn,  should  be  struck  in  July.  Young 
shoots. that  have  not  fiowered  are  alone  suitable  for  the  m ultiplication  of 
stock. 

Cucumbers.— B. — The  cucumber  plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  for 
some  time  past,  and  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  may  be  restored  to  a 
vigorous  condition  with  but  little  difficulty.  First  remove  the  soil  on  each 
side  of  the  bed  to  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  stems,  and  replace 
with  a mixture  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one,  first  cutting  away  a few  of  the  longest  shoots. 
When  the  roots  begin  to  push  freely  in  the  new  soil  thin  out  the  vines,  and 
prune  those  remaining  rather  hard  back,  to  afford  room  for  new  growth, 
without  which  the  crop  will  be  very  light. 

Bedding  Lobelias.— W.  S. — The  finest  of  the  lobelias  for  bedding  pur- 
poses are  Ebor,  dark  purple-blue  ; Pumila  magnifica,  indigo-blue  ; Brighton, 
bright  blue;  Omen,  pink ; and  IPrincess  of  Wales,  pure  white;  and  from 
these  you  may  select  according  to  the  colours  required.  As  you  are  desirous 
of  working  up  a stock  for  next  season,  we  would  recommend  you  to 
obtain  a dozen  plants  of  each  of  the  selected  varieties,  and  after  the  flowers 
have  been  cut  off  to  plant  them  in  a bed  of  rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
If  they  are  not  allowed  to  flower  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  large  numbers 
of  cuttings  in  the  course  of  August. 

Orchids. — Amateur. — As  you  have  not  had  any  experience  in  orchid 
growing,  the  most  prudent  course  will  be  to  make  a beginning  with  estab- 
lished plants  of  medium  size,  for  some  experience  is  necessary  before  much 
success  can  be  ensured  in  purchasing  and  starting  newly-imported  plants. 
We  would  also  advise  you  to  be  content  at  first  with  varieties  of  the  re- 
spective kinds  that  are  obtainable  at  ordinary  rates.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend nurserymen,  and  cannot  therefore  afford  you  any  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  making  your  purchases  beyond  referring  you  to  our  advertise- 
ment columns  for  the  addresses  of  nurserymen  who  cultivate  orchids. 

Dahlias.— Amateur. — Many  good  growers  adopt  the  very  excellent  plan 
of  fixing  the  stakes  in  the  stations  marked  before  puttingout  the  dahlias,  and 
then  planting  against  them.  By  so  doing  they  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring  the 
roots.  When  the  stakes  are  not  fixed  first  they  should  bo  put  to  the  plants 
very  soon  after  they  are  put  out,  for  unless  they  have  support  from  a very 
early  stage  there  is  some  danger  of  their  being  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
wind.  Stakes  of  hazel,  hornbeam,  or  ash  from  one  to  one  and  a half  inches 
diameter  when  nicely  trimmed  are  equal  in  appearance  to  painted  deal 
stakes  and  more  durable.  Immediately  the  weather  becomes  warmer  apply 
a mulch  of  half-rotted  manure,  and  water  liberally  in  dry  weather.  'I'o  trap 
the  earwigs  put  a little  dry  hay  in  fiv(i-inch  pots  and  turn  them  bottom 
upwards  on  the  stakes.  Later  on  it  will  bo  necessary  to  put  two  or  three 
additional  stakes  to  each  plant  to  afford  support  to  the  side  branches. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums. — Young  Gardener. — The  plants  as  they  come 
from  the  conservatory  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  for  a week  or  so,  and 
th(;n  be  moved  to  a sunny  po.sitioii,  where  they  should  remain  until  the 
wood  has  becotuo  well  ripened.  As  soon  as  the  wood  has  become  moderately 
rijai,  as  indicated  by  its  assuming  a luown  colour,  cut  the  shoots  laick  to 
within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  base.  Until  they  aro  commencing  to 
grow  freely  keep  rather  <lry  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  lightly  once  or  twico 
a day.  'I'htjy  should  remain  in  the  same  jiosition,  and  when  tlujy  have  now 
shoots  an  inch  in  length  turn  them  out,  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  Lj  about  one- 


half,  and  repot,  using  a fresh  compost,  and  pots  of  the  same  size  as  thosO 
from  which  they  were  taken.  If  the  weather  is  wet  at  the  time  put  them 
in  a frame  and  ventilate  freely  night  and  day;  otherwise  stand  the  pots  on 
a bed  of  coal-ashes  in  an  open  position,  and  there  allow  them  to  remain  until 
the  end  of  August,  when  it  will  be  better  to  have  them  under  glass. 

Destroying  Inserts  on  Wall  Trees.— A Sussex  Gardener.— 'I’he  fumigation 
of  wall  trees  is  a troublesome  and  comparatively  wasteful  way  of  clearing 
them  of  insect  pests.  It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary,  for  both  black 
and  green  fly  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  tobacco  powder,  tobacco  water,  or 
any  of  the  really  efficient  insecticiiles.  Much  may  also  be  accomplished 
with  pure  water  and  a powerfid  garden  engine,  but  the  keeping  down  of 
insect  pests  with  clear  water  alone  is  practicable  only  where  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  labour  at  command.  Tobacco  powder  should  be  applied  when 
the  leaves  are  moist,  and  unless  the  work  is  done  early  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves,  or  immediately  after  a shower,  the  trees 
should  be  sprinkled  with  water  immediately  before  the  powder  is  applied. 
Tobacco  water  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  made  at  home, 
and  in  using  it  and  other  insecticides  the  shoots  that  are  most  infested 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  dipped  in  it,  and  the  trees  then  receive  a 
careful  syringing  with  the  insecticide.  Dipping  the  points  of  the  shoots 
and  then  syringing  the  trees  is  far  preferable  to  depending  entirely  upom  the 
syringe,  for  the  aphis  so  crowds  the  points  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  whole  of  the  pests  when  the  trees  are  syringed. 


♦ 

DAMAGE  TO  AN  EXHIBITION  PLANT. 

At  the  Chelmsford  County  Court  last  Tuesday  an  action  of  interest  to  plant 
exhibitors  was  decided  by  Dr.  Abdy,  the  judge.  It  appears  that  at  a floral 
exhibition  at  Chelmsford  in  July  last,  a plant  of  Phoenecoma  prolifera 
Barnesii  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Duffield,  solicitor,  of  Chelmsford,  and  gained 
a prize.  Before  it  was  removed  from  the  exhibition, 'however,  it  sustained 
damage.  Eewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  but  with- 
out a'vail.  Subsequently  circumstances  transpired  which  induced  Mr. 
Duffield  to  believe  that  the  injury  had  been  inflicted  by  Thoma,s  Simpson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Wells,  J.P.,  Chelmsford,  himself  also  an  exhibitor  and  a 
member  of  the  horticultural  committee.  An  action  was  now,  therefore, 
brought  against  him  to  recover  the  estimated  value  of  the  plant— £2.  The 
defence  was  that  the  injury  was  caused  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
plaintiff’s  own  gardener  in  allowing  it  to  fall.  That  person,  however, 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  plant  sound  at  one  time  in  the  tent,  and 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards  had  found  it  mutilated,  no  one  having  had  access 
to  it  in  the  interim  but  the  defendant.  Judgment  was  found  for  the  plain, 
tiff,  and  an  application  for  a new  trial  was  refused. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apricots per  doz. 

Cherries per  lb. 

Figs per  doz. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  4 sieve 

Grapes per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

Melons e.ach 

Oranges  per  100 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pine-anples,  Eng.  ..per  lb. 
Strawberries  ,, 


Os.  6d.  to  Is.  6d. 


Os.  4d. 
5s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  0 i. 
4s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 


Os.  8d. 
la.  Od. 
Os.  9d. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.lOd. 


Vegetables. 

utichokes.  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 
Seans,  French  — per  100 

teet - per  doz. 

labbages „ 

larrots per  bunch 

Sauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

lucumbers each 

Sndive  - per  doz. 

larlic  per  lb.  . 

per  bunch  Os.  2d. 

lorse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od. 
.ettuces.  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  4d. 

.ettuces,  Cos Os.  4d. 

lint.  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  3d. 
dushrooms. .. .per  basket  Is.  6d. 
)nion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

’arsley Os.  4d. 

>eas per  quart  Is.  Od. 

ladislies per  bunch  Os.  Id. 

im.all  Salading  . .per  pun.  Os.  3d. 

Spinach  per  bushel 

tomatoes per  lb. 


2s.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 


ornips  .per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Flowers. 

butilons.perdo’z.  blooms  Os.  3d. 

ouvardias per  bunch  la.  Od. 

alccolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6a.  Od. 
ampanulas,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  (11. 
arnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
ornilowers,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 

ucharis per  doz.  4s.  Od. 

uchsias. . . . per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od. 
ardenias,  perdoz.blooins  Is.  (id. 

ladioli per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d. 

[eliotropiuins  „ sprays  Os.  0(1. 
apagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
ilium  loiigitloruia,  per 

doz.  blooms  3s.  Od. 

liliiim  candidum,  per 

doz.  blooms Is.  Od. 

larguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 
lignonetto..  ,,  3s.  Od. 

'ansloB ,,  Is.  Od. 

’a'onies.  .jier  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 
’('birgoniums  ,,  Os.  Od. 

'elargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses hs.  4d. 

’inks per  doz.  bun.  3s.  od. 

'yrotbrums  „ 3s.  Od. 

iliodaiitho  ,,  6s.  od. 

loses  per  doz.  Os.  Od. 

loses.  Tea Is.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 
„■  7s.  6d. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ 7s.  Od. 
, 3s.  rd. 
„ 8s.  Od. 
„15s.  Od. 
I,  4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 


6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d, 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  9d. 
Is.  61. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
O.S.  6d. 
Is  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2a.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 


to  Os.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
,,  lOs.  Od. 
„ lOs.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  Os.  Od. 
,,  03.  Od. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ lOs.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

„ 2a.  6d. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 

„ Os.  Od. 
„ 6h.  Od. 
,,  Os.  Od. 
„ 7s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ '2s.  Od. 


Flowers— Continued. 
Stephanotis, perdz.  sprays  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Stocks  ....  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Tropaeolum  ,,  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  36s.  to  62s 

Wheat,  White,  new 35s.  „ 553- 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 40s.  ,,  43s. 

Flour,  households 37s.  „ 39s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35s.  „ 41s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  32s.  „ 34s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  30s.  „ 50s. 

Barley.  Grinding 20s.  ,,  30s. 

Malt,  English „ 35s.  ,,  50s. 

Malt,  Scotch  3Ss.  ,.  43s. 

Malt,  old  28s.  „ 35s. 

Malt,  brown „ 30s.  ,,  32s. 

Oats,  English 22s.  ,,  30s. 

Oats,  Irish  22s.  ,,  20s. 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 22s.  „ 30s. 

Rye 42s.  .,  46s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 30s.  „ 40  s. 

Beans,  Tick ,,  38s.  ,,  44s. 

Beans,  Winter  „ 39s.  ,,  44s. 

Peas,  Grey  ,,  30s.  ,,  36s. 

Peas,  Maple ,,  40s.  ,,  45s. 

Peas,  White „ 30s.  „ 44s. 

HAY  MARKET, 
Whitechapel. 


Prime  Clover 

..per  load  100;s.  to  135f. 

Inferior  do.  . . - 

70s.  , 

t 9.)S. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . 

• •» 

1003.  , 

, 118 

Inferior  do 

OOS.  , 

„ 1)1)-, 

Straw  — — ........ 

30s.  , 

„ 50., 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 


Beef,  prime per  8 

Beef,  middling  .. 

Beef,  inferior 

Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal,  prime  

Veal,  middling 

Veal,  inferior  

Pork,  prime 

Pork,  middling  .. 

Pork,  inferior  .... 


lbs.  5s. 
4s. 
3s. 
Os. 
5s. 
4s. 
Os. 
6s. 
4s. 
3s. 
4s. 
3s. 
3S. 


Od.  to  5s.  Od. 


Id. 

Hd. 

Od. 

4(1. 

0(1. 

4(1. 

Od. 

Od. 

0(1. 

8d. 

Hd. 

4d. 


4 s.  8(1. 
4s.  0(1. 
Os.  8 I. 
5s.  Sd. 
4s.  SI. 
7s.  01. 

. 6s.  4d. 
4s.  8(1. 
3 s.  Hd. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  01. 

:>s.  od. 


COAL  MARKET, 


East  Wylam  POf  fl'] 


Wallsond— Hetton 

Holton  Lyons  .... 

Lambton 

Original  Hartlepool 

Wear 

Thornloy 


10s.  Od. 
lls.  Od. 
16H.  Od. 
Ids.  0(1. 
I Is.  0(1. 
158.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols  V.lllJ 

Koducod  8 per  cent.  lOO*  ,,  lOOtl 
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D. 

of 

n. 

of 

Anniversaries,  Festivals, 

Sun. 

Moon. 

High  Water  at 

Useful  Plants  in  Fiaiwer. 

II,  Hardy  ; 0,  UreenhouNe  ; a,  8tore. 

Day 

of 

Soulha 

after 

Noon. 

UIhph. 

Sots. 

Loinlon  lirldKO. 

Liverpool  Dock. 

UVTK.Of 
10  yr», 
CliU- 
wlcU . 

M. 

w. 

After. 

Morn. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

Yr. 

1882 

H M. 

M.  H. 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

11.  M. 

H.  M. 

If.  M. 

If.  M. 

II.  y. 

DHa. 

18H2 

■J 

B 

4th  Snnday  after  Trinity. 

3 49 

3 t! 

H 17 

8 65 

5 21 

2 2) 

2 41 

11  45 

— 

32-8 

lliiplithnlmiim  oordlfoUiim,  ii Yellow. 

183 

3 

M 

Dofjf  ihiVA  bo^in. 

3 .BO 

3 54 

H 17 

9 25 

6 41 

3 5 

3 2.5 

0 fi 

0 30 

02  9 

(/'amoaiinla  iclomorata,  if Pncfj. 

181 

4 

Tu 

(btrlb  iivU  born,  1807. 

;i  51 

•4  H 

8 13 

9 51 

8 3 

3 50 

4 13 

0 60 

1 15 

030 

Cattlnya  MohhIio,  a Ko'O  and  I’lirjilo, 

IH.5 

B 

W 

rriiuH's.^  llolmm  inarriotl, 

.'I  52 

4 1(! 

8 18 

10  15 

9 21 

1 35 

5 0 

1 38 

2 0 

03  1 

Ixora  ooocinoa  Buporhii,  H Hcariot 

180 

6 

Til 

PrincosH  Victoria  Aloxamlra  of  Wales  born, 

3 53 

4 2U 

8 15 

10  41 

10  45 

5 22 

5 47 

2 25 

2 47 

031 

Miltoiiia  BpcclttliillH,  If White  iiml  Violet. 

187 

7 

K 

({  Ln.st  Qnartrr,  Oh.  52m.  after.  fl8(i8. 

3 54 

4 33 

8 15 

11  5 

After. 

3 10 

0 37 

3 12 

3 35 

c:i-2 

Potoritilla  aiiranUaoa.  h ftfnplnf 

188 

8 

8 

O.xfonl  'rriiiity  Torm  ciiiln. 

3 .55 

1 45 

8 11 

11  33 

1 22 

7 3 

7 30 

1 2 

4 28 

63 ‘2 

'I'lgrldia  pavonlii,  ii Hcariot 

189 
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SUBSCKIBEHS’  COPIES  OK  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Ottioe,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  ; One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  11s.  (id.  (including  the  Christinas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Bel^um, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan. 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  LATER  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 

. E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 

^ Page,  Ninepence  per  line  ; per  Column,  £3 ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. — Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


anJ)  for  ®n«iimjj  MaS. 

Tuesday,  July  4. — National  Rose  Society. — Great  Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington. 

Tuesday,  July  4. — Bagshot  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition, 
Wednesday,  July  5. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — Teddington  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  5. — Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  5. — Nu.neaton  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
THURSD.AY,  July  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — Second  Summer 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Canterbury  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6.— Brockham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  6. — Wanstead  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  July  6.— Ipswich  and  East  op  England  Horticultural  Society.— 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7. — Sutton  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7.  — Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society.  — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7. — Ludlow  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  7.— Twickenham  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
Saturday,  July  8. — Alexandra  Palace. — Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  8. — West  Kent  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  on  Tues(3ay  last 
was  the  largest  of  the  series  inaugurated  by  this  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  comprehensive  as  regards  the  styles  and  varieties 
ot  this  popular  flower.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  note  for  several 
reasons,  but  more  especially  as  it  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
vindication  of  the  “ special  ” system  which  has  of  late  years  been 
occasionally  challenged  and  discussed.  If  we  suppose  the  Pelar- 
gonium Society  obliterated,  we  must  also  suppose  the  exhibition  to 
be  obliterated  with  it.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  not  the  machinery 
we  should  not  have  the  result.  It  has  been  contended  by  opponents 
of  the  ‘‘  special  ” idea  that  floriculture  would  prosper  as  well  with- 
out as  with  such  aid  as  the  special  movements  afford,  but  experience 
tells  directly  against  this  view  as  ecjually  unsound  and  injurious.  It 
is  true  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  exists,  and  is  eminently  use- 
ful, but  it  cannot  do  everything,  and  one  of  the  things  it  cannot  do 
is  to  foster  the  interests  that  are  taken  special  care  of  by  the  special 
societies.  During  a long  term  of  years  the  florists  groaned  because 
of  the  neglect  of  floriculture  by  the  great  “ all-round  ” corporations. 
The  desponding  ones  amongst  them  said  florists’  flowers  had  lost 
their  hold  upon  human  regard,  and  were  passing  out  of  cultivation. 
But  as  desponding  florists  are  few  in  number,  the  cause  was  not 
greatly  injured  by  the  wail  of  dolefulness.  Certain  hopeful  ones 
amongst  them^  adopted  the  hopeful  course  of  putting  to  the  test  the 
fidelity  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Special  notion  became  the  pivot 
on  which  the  movement  turned.  There  came  forth  out  of  the  void 
societies  for  the  special  encouragement  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Pico- 
tees.  Auriculas,  Pelargoniums,  and  even  Potatoes.  Before  the 
present^  summer  terminates  the  Dahlia  will  be  placed  before  the 
public  in  a suitable  manner  for  its  vindication,  by  a committee 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  acciuire  a per- 
manent form  for  future  usefulness. 
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The  difference  between  an  All-Round  and  a Special  society  i.s 
so  forcibly  illustrated  by  facts  with  which  all  are  familiar  that  it 
cannot  bo  needful  to  analyze  it  minutely.  The  first  has  to  grapple 
with  everything,  and  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  ground  it  covers 
it  is  impossible  it  should  do  more  than  take  general  views  of  things. 
And  in  the  consideration  of  its  heavy  responsibilities  it  is  com- 
pelled ofttimes  to  be  too  anxious  about  money  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  larger  claims  of  science  and  art.  “Will  it  pay!” 
is  the  question  that  takes  precedence  when  any  special  feature  of  a 
programme  is  proposed  ; and  thus  it  is  that  much  is  done  to  gratify 
what  is  called  the  “Fashionable  World,”  and  little  perhaps  in  aid 
of  genuine  progress.  The  Special  society  concentrates  its  energies 
on  its  own  “ speciality  it  is  but  little  concerned  about  the  phases 
of  fashion,  or  the  possible  loss  of  money  by  its  undertakings.  It 
appeals  directly  and  forcibly  to  a sympathizing  constituency,  and 
scarcely  makes  appeal  in  any  way  to  the  world  at  large,  except  in 
the  public  demonstration  of  the  final  results  of  its  labours.  And 
this  public  demonstration  does  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
favourable  to  the  cause,  and  consequently  tending  to  augment  the 
number  of  its  supporters. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion  with  the  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  pelargoniums  on  Tuesday  last,  that  some  trifling 
modifications  of  the  schedule  have  encouraged  cultivators  who  fincl 
it  less  difficult  to  put  up  six  specimens  instead  of  nine  in  a class.  A 
modification  in  the  schedule  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  of 
another  kind,  but  equally  tending  to  encourage  exhibitors  who  cannot 
compete  in  large  classes,  resulted  in  a very  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  exhibition,  as  also  of  the  number  of  visitors  who  by  their 
presence  testified  their  appreciation.  Let  us  have  classes  for  the 
“ big  men,”  but  let  us  also  take  care  of  the  “ little  men,”  remem- 
bering that  big  and  little  often  change  places,  and  that  in  a special 
exhibition  quality  is  of  primary  importance,  and  mere  quantity  of 
no  account  at  all.  When  we  can  have  both,  as  we  had  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  special  idea  is  amply  vindicated,  and  the  specialists  may 
take  comfort  of  the  evidence  that  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

As  we  have  referred  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  might  appear  wanting  in  proper  taste  and 
feeling  were  we  not  to  add  that  this  “ all-round  ” corporation  has 
generously  assisted  several  of  the  special  societies  ; thus  manifesting 
its  sympathy  with  their  aims,  and  at  the  same  time  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge its  inability  to  do  the  work  these  societies  have  been  formed 
for.  It  is,  we  think,  a happy  circumstance  that  the  exhibitions  of 
auriculas,  carnations,  roses,  and  pelargoniums  that  have  within  the 
past  few  years  characterized  the  “ revival  of  floriculture  ” have  been 
held  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  some  degree  by 
its  aid,  directly  and  cheerfully  afforded.  The  Pelargonium  Society 
is  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  larger  body  as  any  of  the  many  special 
movements  that  have  been  encouraged  at  South  Kensington,  and 
there  are  none  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  than 
the  persons  who  were  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  exhibi- 
tion that  gratified  so  many  on  Tuesday  last. 


Oxford  Rose  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Lime  Tree  Walk,  Trinity 
College  Gardens,  on  Thursday  next,  July  6. 

Evesham  Flower  Show,  in  connexion  with  the  regatta,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  July  12. 

Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  Clifton,  November  15  and  16. 

Maiden  head  Flower  Show  will  take  place  in  Kidwell’s  Park, 
August  17. 

Southampton  Summer  Show  and  Gala  will  be  held  in  Bannister’s 
Park,  August  5 and  7. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  have  been 
awarded  a gold  medal  at  the  Christchurch  (New  Zealand)  exhibition, 
for  the  excellency  of  their  galvanized  wire  netting. 

Haggerston  Recreation  Ground  represents  the  wholesome 
fashion  of  converting  disused  churchyards  into  cheerful  gardens  for 
recreative  purposes.  This  new  ground  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Saturday  last  with  a religious  service  and  a procession.  Mention  was 
made  of  special  aid  in  this  work  rendered  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brabazon 
and  other  friends.  The  “ conversion  ” of  the  enclosure  from  a grave- 
yard to  a garden  was  effected  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  of  the  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney. 
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Van  Gkeiit’s  IcoNOGRAi’iiY  OP  Indian  Azaleas  for  June  contains 
fiuui-os  of  Deutsche  Perle,a.\'M'SO  semi-douVAc  white  flower ; Vicomte  de 
l<\)rceville,  a peculiar  and  beautiful  flower  resembling  an  abutilon,  the 
colour  brilliant  rosy  red  ; Comte  de  Chamhord,  a large  show  flower  of 
fine  form,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  white  margin. 

Researches  in  Protoplasm. — The  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen 
olTcrs  two  prizes,  of  the  value  respectively  of  £85  and  £34,  for  com- 
prehensive researches  into  the  anatomical  and  inicro-chemical  structure 
of  vegetable  protoplasm.  The  essays,  in  Latin,  English,  German,  or 
French,  must  be  sent  in  before  August  31,  1884.  The  prizes  will  be 
warded  on  Mai’ch  11, 1885. 

“Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  Part  23,  contains  coloured 
figures  of  Lvelia  autumnalis,  v.  atro-rubens,  somewhat  opaque  in 
colouring  ; and  the  extremely  pretty  Dryciuthus  eeectus,  admix'ably 
depicted.  Amongst  the  minor  figures  the  group  of  Sarracenia  pitchers 
at  page  42  may,  we  think,  be  studied  by  artists  with  advantage.  As  they 
stand,  six  in  number,  they  might  serve  as  designs  for  vases,  ewers, 
and  urns,  at  once  elegant,  fantastic,  and  capable  of  endless  variation. 

The  Rotal  Agricultural  Show.— The  preparations  for  holding 
the  great  agricultural  show  of  the  Royal  Society  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  everything  is  well  forward  for  the 
opening  of  the  show  at  Reading  on  the  10th.  The  site,  about  70 
acres  in  extent,  is  just  outside  the  borough  boundary.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  officially  intimated  his  intention  of  visiting  Reading  on 
the  occasion. 

Holiday  Handbooks  of  a superior  order  are  in  course  of  pre- 
paration by  editors  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  several 
districts  to  be  dealt  with,  and  will  be  published  at  a penny  each  at 
125,  Fleet  Street.  The  first  of  the  series  is  entitled  “ A Trip  to  the 
Ardennes,”  comprising  interesting  scenes  in  southern  Belgium.  We 
can  heartily  reciprocate  the  remark  of  Mr.  Percy  Bindley,  the  editor, 
who  says,  “ In  Belgium  it  is  sufficient  that  you  are  an  Englishman  to 
secure  kindness  from  most,  courtesy  from  all.” 

Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Dairy  Produce  from  Italy  reach 
the  London  markets  in  increasing  quantities.  In  view  of  the  traffic 
which  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  is  diverting  to  Antwerp, 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  commence  a daily  service 
between  Antwerp  and  Harwich  on  the  1st  of  July.  Their  steamers 
will  lie  at  the  Hew  South  Quay  at  Antwerp,  where  the  trains^  will 
eventually  run  alongside,  and  through  tickets  will  be  issued  via  the 
St.  Gothard  to  the  chief  Italian  cities.  During  the  first  five  mouths 
cf  this  year  no  less  than  5,000  tons  of  Italian  produce  have  been 
I rought  to  Harwich. 

Employment  op  Ants  in  Horticulture. — Professor  C.  V.  Riley, 
the  eminent  American  entomologist,  states,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Chinese  correspondent,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Canton 
the  orange  trees  are  injured  by  certain  worms,  and  to  rid  themselves 
of  these  pests  the  inhabitants  import  ants  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  hill  people  throughout  the  summer  and  winter  find  the  nests  of  the 
species  of  ants — one  red  the  other  yellow — suspended  from  the  branches 
of  various  trees.  The  “orange  ant  breeders  ” are  provided  with  pig 
or  goat’s  bladders  baited  inside  with  lard.  The  orifices  of  these  they 
apply  to  the  entrance  of  the  bag-like  ants’-nests,  when  the  ants  enter 
the  bladder  and  become  at  once  “ a marketable  commodity  at  the 
orangeries.”  The  trees  are  colonized  by  placing  the  ants  on  the  upper 
branches,  and  long  rods  are  laid  from  tree  to  tree  to  afEord  them  easy 
access  all  over  the  orchard.  This  remedy  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
1640  at  least,  and  probably  dates  from  a much  earlier  period. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin’s  Will  was  proved  on  the  6th 
ult.  by  William  Erasmus  Darwin  and  George  Howard  Darwin,  the 
sons,  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £146,000.  The  testator  leaves  to  his  son  William  Erasmus 
the  family  portraits  and  papers,  all  medals,  the  silver  candlesticks 
presented  to”  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  his  manuscript  of  the  “Voyage 
of  the  Beagle,”  and  his  manusci-ipt  autobiography  ; to  his  son  Francis 
his  scientific  library  ; to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Emma  Darwin,  £500,  all  his 
furniture,  plate,  books,  effects,  horses  and  carriages,  and  his  residence 
at  Down  for  life  ; and  to  his  friends.  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  and 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  £1,000  each,  free  of  legacy  duty.  The  residue 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  is  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  his  wife  for 
life,  and  at  her  death  as  to  twelve  74th  parts  for  each  of  his  five  sons,  and 
as  to  seven  74th  parts  for  each  of  his  two  daughters ; certain  advances 
made  to  his  children  are  to  be  brought  into  account  on  the  division. 

Orange  Culture. — It  is  remarked  by  Land  that  California,  the 
Carden  of  the  West,  must  surely  be  that  “land  where  ihe  citron 
Idooms”  which  presented  itself  to  the  poetic  imagination  of  Goethe. 
Orange  culture  in  the  “ Golden  State  ” is  extending  rapidly,  and  well 
it  may,  looking  at  the  immense  profit  which  it  yields.  A fair  return 
is  said  to  be  procured  from  the  second  crop,  while  the  third  is  said  to 
bo  worth  £2  per  tree,  whic.h  works  out  at  from  £200  to  £400  an  acre. 
One  orchard  in  this  prolific  hind  produces  its  owner  an  annual  income 
of  £10,000.  These  large  profits  arc  accounted  for,  to  a considerable 
extent,  by  the  smallness  of  the  labour  bill.  One  man  and  a jiair  of 
horses  arc  said  to  bo  all  the  staff  that  is  necessary  to  cfliciently  culti- 
vate a grove  of  ten  acres,  with  gcnor.'illy  about  500  trees.  At  harvest 
time  half  a dozen  men  are  required  ; but  “Chinese  cheap  labour” — • 
which  does  not  ruin  everybody — is  so  plentiful  that  wages  do  not  rule 
li'ghcr  than  a dollar  a dny, 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  competition  of  the  above  society  took  place  on  Juno 
23,  in  the  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  was  a great 
success.  The  weather  during  the  fortnight  prior  to  the  exhibition  was  very 
stormy  and  wet ; but,  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  blooms  shown,  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  must  have  been  given  by  growers  to  tliose  charm- 
ing flowers.  Several  new  competitors  appeared  from  well-known  pansy 
growing  districts  in  the  west,  notably  .John  Stewart,  of  Catnpsie,  and  11. 
Millar,  of  Paisley,  who  were  very  successful. 

In  the  competition  open  to  nurserymen  the  society’s  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  florists,  Paisley,  who  showed 
magnificent  blooms  of  Artemis,  Captain  Knowles,  Alexander  Watt,  J.  P. 
Barbour,  Peter  Lyle  (seedling),  John  Stewart  (seedling),  dark  seifs ; Mr. 
Galloway  (seedling),  Silverlight,  white  seifs  ; George  Rudd,  Dr.  Campbell, 
yellow  seifs  ; Miss  Barr,  Miss  Baird,  Gertrude,  Mrs.  James  Millar  (seedlings). 
Miss  Meikle,  Mrs.  D.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  white  grounds ; Robert, 
Pollock,  Wm.  Robin,  Dr.  Livingstone,  James  Buchanan,  A.  Cameron,  A. 
Henderson,  Bailie  Cochrane,  yellow  grounds.  William  Dickson,  Paisley,  second 
prize,  in  whose  lot  were  good  examples  of  H.  A.  Hawkins,  Rev.  J.  Morrison, 
Mauve  Queen,  Robert  Black,  dark  seifs  ; D.  Daglisb,  Sir  W.  Collins,  Thomas 
Ritchie,  D.  R.  Barr,  J.  B.  Robertson,  yellow  grounds;  Tickler,  Jeannie 
Grieve,  Captain  Spiers,  Mrs,  Mackenzie,  white  grounds ; J.  Ormiston 
Jedburgh,  third  prize. 

The  nurserymens’  competition  for  twenty-four  fancy  pansies  brought  out 
nine  or  ten  stands  of  brilliantly -coloured  flowers,  the  siver  medal  being  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Downieand  Laird,  Edinburgh,  whohad  largeandwell-grownspecimens 
of  the  following  : — Countess  of  Home,  Jas.  Gardner,  May  Tate  (seedling),  Mrs. 
W.  Brown,  John  Murray,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Miss  Tofts,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Miss 
Bliss,  Maggie  Bell,  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  General  Grant,  Mr.  J.  Watt,  Mrs.  Barrie, 
Ruby  (seedling),  Peter  Nicol,  Mr.  Wolff  Murray,  R.  Laird,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  G.  Grant,  and  three  seedlings. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  Woodbine  Nursery,  Costorphine,  had  second  prize  with  neat 
blooms,  including  Mrs.  Mitchell,  James  Grieve,  Mrs.  H.  Wood,  RobertDunlop, 
Geo.  Ross,  Mars,  A.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Maggie  Taylor,  Wm. 
Lawrie,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Jupiter,  Nancy  Lee,  and  several  seedlings.  John  Ormis- 
ton receiving  third  prize  ; conspicuous  in  his  stand  were,  Miss  Reeve,  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  Prizetaker,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Robert  Cowan,  J . H. 
Borrowman,  Mrs.  J.  Watt,  Jas.  Grieve. 

For  six  seedling  show  and  six  seedling  fancy  pansies  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son  were  awarded  the  silver  meda  1,  the  blooms  being  of  splendid  quality 
and  distinct  markings. 

Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird  carried  off  the  premier  prize  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  bedding  violas,  which  were  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  following  were’ among  the  principal  prizetakers  in  Jthe  gardener, 
amateur,  and  open  classes  : — Mr.  R.  Millar,  Paisley  ; Mr.  R:  Cuthbertson, 
Corstorphine  ; Mr.  D.  Findlay,  Lennox  Castle  ; Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Campsie  ; Mr. 
A.  Borrowman,  Beeslack  ; Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  Cresswell  ; Mr.  D.  Malcolm, 
Kirkintilloch  ; Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Denny  ; Mr.  W.  Storrie,  Lenzie  ; Mr.  J.  Black, 
East  Calder  ; Mr.  James  Barr,  Paisley  ; Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Paisley  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Ross,  Laurencekirk,  who  was  the  winner  of  the  President’s 
Medal,  given  to  the  competitor  taking  most  prizes. 

Captain  Thompson,  of  Exeter,  exhibited  a number  of  pansies  in  pots.  The 
plants  were  dwarf  in  habit,  and  the  blooms  of  good  quality.  The  gallant 
captain  deserves  praise  for  coming  such  a distance  with  his  exhibits. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  Captain  Thompson,  Exeter,  for  show 
pansy  Ralph  Sanders  ; Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird  for  fancy  pansy  May  Tate  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  for  fancy  pansy  Jessie  Dunlop ; Mr.  McCombe, 
Lauriston,  Montrose,  for  fancy  pansy  Mrs  MeComhe. 


THE  BELGIAN  VISITORS. 

The  representatives  of  horticulture  in  Belgium  and  France  commenced 
their  tour  of  inspection  on  Monday  last  at  Swanley  in  Kent,  travelling  thence 
to  Bexley  through  a fruitful  and  beautiful  country.  The  nurseries  of  Mr. 
Ladd  and  Mr.  Cannell  were  glanced  a*^,  and  the  fruit  farms  were  surveyed, 
and  a rather  heavy  day’s  work  was  got  through  pleasantly,  although  much 
interrupted  by  rain.  On  Tuesday  the  party  visited  the  exhibition  of  the 
Pelargonium  Society  at  South  Kensington,  and  partook  of  luncheon  in  a tent 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Lord  Aberdare  presided, 
and  made  an  admirable  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by 
Count  Oswald  de  Kerchove.  In  the  evening  the  Belgian  gentlemen  dined  with 
Mr.  H,  J.  Veitch  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea.  The  dinner  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  place.  Mr.  Veitch  welcomed  his 
visitors  in  a capital  speech  in  French.  Amongst  the  guests  who  spoke  were 
Count  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  M.  E.  Rodigas,  M.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  Ed.  Pynaeit- 
Van  Geert,  M.  R.  Tyman,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.  On  Wednesday  the  way  of  the  pilgrims  was  westward,  comprising 
Cliveden,  Dropmore,  and  Slough,  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner  being 
taken  as  an  “ accident  ” by  the  way.  Thursday  was  made  a short  day  in  the 
market  gardens  of  Middlesex,  and  our  friends  were  with  us  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


A GARDEN  PARTY  AT  OLD  TRAFFORD. 

One  of  tho  most  b illiant  assemblages  in  the  form  of  a garden  party  made 
merry  on  Saturday  last  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.  It  was  pro- 
moted by  Manchester  manufacturers  as  an  occasion  for  a display  of  British 
printed  cottons,  tho  ladies  being  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  prints.  Before 
the  gates  wore  opened  5,000  tickets  had  been  sold,  .and  .at  four  o’clock,  when 
the  throng  was  greatest,  there  were  between  7,000  .and  8,000  persons  present. 
The  dresses,  our  confidential  reporter  informs  us,  were  awfully  wonderfully 
beautiful,  but  they  wore  outshone  by  the  higher  be.auty  and  mental  brightness 
of  those  who  wore  tliem,  so  that  this,  being  a fo.ast  of  reason  and  a flow  of 
soul,  was  also  a harlequinade  of  colours  and  a parli.amcut  of  human  beatitudes. 
There  was  music  enough  to  render  th.at  of  tho  si)horcs  inaudible,  and  Miss 
Allen  recited  an  address  in  verso,  written  by  Mr.  .1.  Fox  Turner  ; and  Kate 
Greenaway’s  children  in  calico  dresses  so  abounded  that  pooplo  playfully 
likened  her  to  tho  little  old  woman  who  lived  in  a shoo,  and  it  is  ((uito  a 
question  now  what  responsibilities  may  result  from  tho  ]>layful  gyrations  of 
an  original,  haiq)y,  anil  inventive  pencil  in  tho  hands  of  a lady  artist.  A 
calico  garden  party  in  a shining  nook  known  as  tho  garden  of  tho  R.B.  S. 
would  awaken  liOiulon  from  tho  sleep  of  a thousand  years. 
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SHOUT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  (LVRDENS. 

By  the  VicAii's  (Uiidknkh. 

Titii  Ciiiri’iNo  OK  Thorn  IIkooes 
Slionld  now  bo  complctoil  without  dohiy.  In  tlio  case  of  old  hedges 
tlic  form  they  liavo  already  taken  cannot  bo  altered,  but  where  there 
are  yt)uug  hedges  they  may  bo  now  clipped  into  any  desired  form  or 
shape.  Tho  majority  of  old  thorn  hedges  we  see  arc  very  wide  at  the 
top  and  narrow,  and  almost  destitute  of  branches  at  the  bottom.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  bo.  Tho  form,  in  fact,  should  bo  reversed  ; but 
this  cannot  bo  done  unless  tho  management  is  right  when  tho  plants 
are  young.  When  wo  began  to  mako  our  boundary  hedges  wo 
thoroughly  prepared  tho  soil  by  deep  digging,  and  mixing  up  with  it 
a good  (juantity  of  rotten  manure.  A single  line  of  thorns  was  then 
planted  six  inches  apart.  These  were  allowed  to  grow  their  own  way 
for  two  years.  They  were  then  cut  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
bottom.  The  ground  was  then  clcai’cd  of  all  weeds,  and  a layer  of 
short  rotten  manure  was  laid  on  the  roots  on  each  side,  and  a little  soil 
put  over  it.  Tho  next  summer  the  plants  grew  amazingly.  In  tho 
winter  we  cut  them  down  to  within  fifteen  inclies  of  tho  bottom,  at  tho 
same  time  just  cutting  off  tho  tops  of  any  straggling  side  growths. 
After  this  wo  allowed  tho  height  to  increase  about  eight  inches  every 
year.  This  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  leading  shoots,  and  this  cutting 
off  of  tho  tops  induces  a strong  undergrowth,  so  that  by  the  tiuie  the 
hedge  is  four  feet  high  the  bottom  is  well  filled  up.  By  allowing  the 
main  side  shoots  to  extend  out  over  the  bottom  our  hedges  arc  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top.  We  clip  our  thorn  hedges  about 
the  first  w'eek  in  July,  and  run  over  them  again  in  October  to  cut  off 
any  straggling  growth  that  may  be  made  after  the  first  clipping.  I 
find  tho  principal  thing  to  attend  to  in  the  case  of  young  thorn  hedges 
is  to  keep  the  ground  near  the  roots  clear  of  weeds. 

Yew,  Laurel,  Box,  and  Holly  hedges  should  bo  clipped  about  the 
end  of  August : a week  or  two  later  will  be  better  than  doing  it  earlier, 
as  evergreen  hedges  should  not  be  pruned  more  than  once  a year. 

Lime  foe  the  Kitchen  Gaeden. 

I have  long  since  proved  that  an  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  is 
very  beneficial,  but  to  got  the  full  benefit  it  should  be  used  in  the 
summer  when  the  ground  is  dry.  If  put  on  when  the  soil  is  wet  it 
soon  works  into  mortar,  and  instead  of  becoming  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  it  lies  in  lumps  which  the  roots  cannot  penetrate.  I 
cannot  go  further  into  the  action  of  lime  in  the  soil  than  to  say  that 
it  is  known  to  render  soluble  all  vegetable  matter  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Therefore  it  must  increase  the  amount  of  plant  food 
whei'everit  comes  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  such  substance.  I 
find  in  practice  a dressing  of  lime  in  a rather  heavy  soil,  if  applied 
once  in  three  years,  does  more  good  than  a light  coat  of  manure. 
The  way  we  manage  it  is  to  get  home  a waggon-load  of  lime  early  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  put  it  under  cover  in  an  open  shed,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  slake  itself.  As  the  crops  of  early  peas,  potatoes,  and 
cauliflowers  are  cleared  off  the  ground,  the  different  plots  are  dug  up, 
and  the  slaked  lime  spread  on  the  surface.  We  put  on  enough  to 
whiten  the  ground  all  over,  and  then  it  is  forked  in. 

Soot  as  a Manure. 

The  value  of  soot  as  a fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops  is  undis- 
puted. I call  attention  to  its  value  here  because  it  sometimes  finds  its 
way  to  the  dustbin,  where  it  is  wasted.  Soot  applied  between  rows 
of  turnips,  lettuce,  peas,  carrots,  or  indeed  between  any  green  crop, 
will  do  a deal  of  good.  There  should  be  no  more  put  on  than  will 
just  colour  the  ground.  Directly  after  it  is  applied  the  surface  should 
be  hoed  over  with  a Dutch  hoe,  which  will  mix  it  up  with  the  soil,  and 
the  next  shower  wdl  soon  wash  down  to  the  roots  the  fertilizing 
matter  it  contains.  The  application  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  to  all  strong-growing  crops.  Soot  also  makes  a capital  liquid 
manure.  A couple  of  pounds  of  soot  put  into  a canvas  bag  and  the 
bag  placed  in  about  four  gallons  of  water  makes  a good  and  cheap 
liquid  for  pot  plants,  and  also  for  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Once 
a week  will  be  often  enough  to  use  it.  It  should  be  made  three  or  four 
days  before  using  and  should  be  quite  clear,  especially  when  given  to 
pot  plants. 

The  Refuse  of  the  Garden. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  accumulation  of  refuse  from  the 
garden  is  always  considerable,  a.nd  it  is  better  to  convert  it  into 
vegetable  mould  than  to  let  it  be  taken  away  to  benefit  other  people. 
Even  in  small  gardens  an  odd  corner  can  be  set  apart  to  receive  it, 
not  only^  at  this  time  of  year,  but  at  all  times.  As  near  as  possible 
the  position  for  the  rubbish  from  the  garden  should  be  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  grounds  farthest  from  the  house,  to  prevent  the  access 
of  any  unpleasant  smells  arising  from  it.  A few  square  yards  of 
ground  in  any  bye  comer,  and  a laurel  hedge  surrounding  it,  are  all 
that  is  wanted.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  will  be  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  refuse  accumulating.  If  it  is  laid  in  a heap  and 
covered  over  with  a layer  of  soil  it  will  effectually  prevent  any  un- 
pleasant odours.  Any  one  not  versed  in  the  management  of  a garden 
would  be  sui’prised  at  the  quantity  of  refuse  collected  in  the  space  of 
a few  months,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  equally  surprised  if  told  the 
value  of  the  mould  after  it  has  had  time  to  ferment  and  decompose. 
I look  upon  it  myself  as  a very  valuable  compost,  and  for  many  years 
we  have  grown  our  early  potatoes  in  pits  in  no  other  soil,  and 
we  always  get  very  good  crops.  We  are  always  careful  to  collect  all 
the  pea  haulm,  caulifiower  and  cabbage  stumps,  the  primings  of  trees 
and  hedge  clippings,  and  in  fact  everything  that  is  discarded  from 
the  garden  goes  to  the  heap.  In  return  we  find  we  have  every  year 
several  cart-loads  of  good ' stuff',  which  costs  nothing,  to  use  for  any 


juirposo  wliore  a light  ricli  mould  is  rc(|iiii'(!d.  I do  not  know  anything 
but  what  will  grow  in  it  in  the  most  luxuriant  maujicr. 

Diooino  and  Trench  tno. 

I often  feel  sorry  that  the  2)rcss  of  oth(;r  matters  docs  not  admit 
of  our  paying  more  attention  t<j  this  kind  <ff  work  during  the  summer 
months.  1 am  satisfied  th.at  what  I have  been  able  to  accomplish 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  tho  soil.  It  ma,y  not  perh.aps  be  so 
important  in  light  sandy  soils,  but  all  soils  that  contain  a good  pro- 
lortion  of  clay  or  stiff  cold  loams  will  be  much  benefited  if  they  can 
)C  turned  up  rough  and  deep  and  exposed  to  a few  weeks  of  summer 
sun  and  .air.  It  will,  of  course,  in  dry  weather  be  harder  work  to  move 
such  land  about,  but  the  result  I feel  sure  will  justify  any  extra  out- 
lay. Where  slugs  are  plentiful  the  stirring  up  of  the  land  to  .a  good 
dej)th  in  dry  weather,  and  a dressing  of  lime  at  the  same  time,  will 
reduce  their  number  as  effectually  as  anything  I know  of.  Summer 
trenching  should  always  be  practised  in  badly-drained  soils  for  all 
crops  that  have  to  remain  on  tlie  ground  all  the  winter,  as  it  provides 
a means  of  escape  for  superfluous  water  below  the  I'oots  of  the 
plants. 

Late  Crops  of  Peas. 

A good  deal  depends  upon  tho  seas  on  whether  late  crops  of  peas 
will  be  of  much  value  or  not.  If  we  get  a favourable  autumn,  with  not 
too  much  rain,  nor  a long  di’ought,  they  will  pi’obably  do  well. 
However,  I think  they  are  worth  the  risk,  for  a dish  of  green  peas  in 
October  is  always  valued.  The  soil  and  climate  should  be  considered 
in  fixing  the  date  for  the  last  sowing.  In  all  favoured  districts  they 
may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of  June  with  a fair  prospect  of  securing 
a medium  crop.  Most  cultivators  have  their  favourite  peas,  but  in  any 
case  for  the  last  sowing  an  early  kind  should  be  selected,  such  a.s 
Kentish  Invicta,  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  or  William  the  First.  All  these 
arc  very  good  table  peas,  and  they  come  into  bearing  quickly,  and  are 
very  productive. 

Planting  in  Trenches 

Such  crops  as  late  peas,  lettuce,  kidney  beans,  and  endive,  that  arc 
either  sown  or  transplanted  in  the  month  of  J uly,  should  have  shallow 
trenches  provided  for  them,  and  where  the  ground  is  poor  a layer  of 
rotten  manure  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  trench 
is  formed  by  digging  out  a space  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  a layer  of 
manure  is  then  put  in,  and  on  the  manure  a little  soil.  Theremainder 
of  the  soil  is  left  on  each  side,  which  forms  a trench.  This  plan  saves 
much  labour  in  watering,  as  the  plants  or  seeds  obtain  the  benefit  of 
all  the  water. 


NOTES  ON  VIOLAS. 

By  William  Bbadbvry, 

Owing  in  some  degree  to  the  mild  winter  and  cool  moist  weather  which 
has  prevailed  up  to  this  time  the  violas  have  bloomed  magnificently 
this  season,  and  the  majority  of  examples  in  the  borders  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  bright  with  flowers  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 
They  have,  indeed,  contributed  very  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
flower  garden  since  early  in  April,  and  the  masses  of  blue,  violet,  and 
gold  formed  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  a rich  foreground  to 
the  single  and  double  pyrethrums,  which  bloomed  most  satisfactorily 
this  as  in  previous  seasons.  In  alluding  to  the  violas  now  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reiterate  the  many  arguments  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  advanced  in  their  favour,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  many 
amateurs  not  well  acquainted  with  them  to  state  that  they  form  a most 
valuable  group  of  plants  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden 
during  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  for  they  are  quite 
hardy,  easily  multiplied,  and  afford  colours  not  found  in  other  plants 
blooming  at  the  same  season.  In  many  districts  they  may  be  had  in 
full  bloom  throughout  the  summer,  more  especially  in  the  north  on  deep 
cool  soils.  Where  they  do  well  they  form  most  effective  summer  beds  ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  beds  of  violas  that  I have  seen  in  various  parts  of 
Yorkshire  and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Scotland  have  been 
unsurpassed  in  richness  and  effectiveness.  The  statement  as  to  their 
hardiness  must  be  taken  with  the  reservation  that  they  are  liable  in 
some  places  during  the  winter  to  suffer,  not  from  cold,  but  from  an 
excess  of  moisture.  The  soils  on  which  losses  are  likely  t®  occur  are 
those  which  are  heavy  and  undrained.  In  summer  they  are  liable  to  be 
severely  injured  if  the  weather  haxipens  to  be  hot,  both  in  very  light 
and  very  heavy  soils,  and  speaking  in  a general  way  they  att'ord  the 
greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  when  employed  for  spring  bedding 
and  for  the  embellishment  of  the  mixed  borders  from  March  till  June. 

One  essential  point  in  their  culture  is  to  maintain  a continuous 
succession  of  young  plants  by  striking  a stock  of  cuttings  annually. 
Upon  this  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed,  for  although  old  plants 
seldom  bloom  satisfactorily,  and  are  liable  to  die  off  at  any  time,  many 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  as  lon^  as  there  is  any  life  in  them.  The 
practice  of  renewing  the  stock  for  beds  by  division  is  almost  as 
objectionable  as  leaving  the  old  plants  in  the  border  until  they  die, 
for  those  so  propagated  lack  the  vigour  found  in  young  examples 
obtained  from  cuttings.  In  raising  a stock  for  both  beds  and  borders 
July  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  then  be  obtained  in  abundance.  To 
make  sure  of  obtaining  sufficient  cuttings  at  the  proper  rnoment,  I 
have  adopted  a jilan  which  is  not  less  simple  than  it  is  _ satisfactory. 
When  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the  beds  ju’evious  to  their  being  filled 
with  the  summer  occupants  they  are  planted  in  nursery  beds  in  a 
shady  position.  They  are  well  watered  in,  and  have  the  assistance  of 
two  or’thrce  waterings  afterwards  if  considered  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  growtli  is  cut  rather  hard  back,  and  in 
a very  short  time  they  commence  to  break  freely,  and  produce  a 
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plentiful  crop  of  cuttinj^s.  A good  supply  of  cuttings  may  also  be 
ensured  by  cutting  back  a few  of  the  plants  of  each  variety  in  the 
borders. 

Tlie  young  shoots  that  push  from  the  base  arc  alone  suitable  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  these  should  be  taken  when  about  two 
inches  in  length.  To  nrepare  them  it  will  suffice  to  cut  close  under  a 
joint  and  remove  the  loiver  pair  of  leaves.  The  number  of  cuttings  of 
each  variety  will  determine  in  some  degree  the  next  step  to  be  taken  ; 
and  if  we  have  a few  dozen  cuttings  only  of  any  of  the  varieties  which 
we  are  desirous  of  increasing  to  the  utmost  they  are  inserted  in  pans 
or  boxes  as  may  happen  to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  then  put  in  a 
cold  frame.  But  large  numbers  are  inserted  in  a nicely-prepared 
border  occupying  a shady  position,  and  covered  with  hand  glasses, 
or  a bed  is  made  up  in  a cold  frame  and  the  cuttings  put  therein. 
Wherever  inserted  they  require  to  be  screened  from  sunlight  and  to 
be  carefully  watered,  light  sprinklings  with  a pot  to  which  a veiy  fine 
rose  has  been  attached  being  sufficient  until  they  are  struck. 
Generally  speaking,  they  should  be  sprinkled  once  a day.  Cuttings 
may  also  be  struck  in  the  open  border,  and  be  protected  with  any 
spare  lights  that  may  be  available.  The  border  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  struck  is  dug  over,  and  when  dry  beaten  moderately  firm  with 
the  back  of  the  spade.  The  surface  is  next  covered  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  coarse  sand  and  watered  moderately.  When  lights  are  to  be 
vised  for  the  protection  of  the  cuttings  mark  out  the  exact  width  of  the 
lights  and  lay  down  bricks  for  them  to  rest  upon.  Two  courses  of  bricks 
laid  on  the  flat  will  be  requii’ed  for  the  back,  front,  and  ends.  It 
is  preferable  to  have  the  beds  and  frames  in  a position  so  well  shaded 
that  protecting  materials  will  not  be  required  ; but  when  shading  has 
to  be  employed  it  should  be  so  well  looked  after  that  the  cuttings  are 
not  burnt  up  at  one  time  and  kept  in  darkness  at  another.  For  the 
first  week  keep  the  frames  quite  closed,  during  the  second  admit  air 
at  night  only,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  ventilation  both  night 
and  day  will  be  required.  Immediately  the  cuttings  can  bear  the 
exposure  remove  the  lights  altogether,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  anything  in  the  way  of  coddling  will  be  most  injurious. 

It  is  important  to  remove  them  from  the  cutting  bed  before  they  are 
very  firmly  established,  and  the  practice  of  lifting  and  transplanting 
to  nursery  beds  immediately  they  ai'e  struck  is  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted.  As  the  beds  and  borders  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  will,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  be  fully  occupied  at  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
removal,  they  should  be'put  into  nursery  beds  in  which  they  can  remain 
until  September.  To  promote  a free  growth  and  an  abundance  of 
roots,  the  soil  should  be  moderately  rich  and  light.  Soils  that  are 
heavy  may  with  advantage  have  a liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  and  a moderate  quantity 
of  course  sand  or  grit.  Sufficient  manure  or  leaf-mould  to  cover  the 
surface  to  a depth  of  three  inches  and  of  grit  to  form 
an  inch  layer  will  form  a very  suitable  dressing.  Stir  the  soil  to 
a depth  of  about  eight  inches,  and  plant  three  inches  apart  in  rows, 
with  a space  of  six  or  seven  inches  between  them.  Two  or  three 
waterings  when  first  put  out,  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry,  will 
be  necessary  ; but  beyond  this,  and  keeping  them  quite  free  from 
weeds,  no  attention  will  be  required  until  September,  when  they  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
They  can  be  I'eplanted  as  late  as  the  end  of  October,  but  not  so 
successfully  as  early  in  the  month  first  mentioned,  as  there  is  not  so 
long  a period  in  which  to  become  established  previous  to  the  cold 
weather  putting  a stop  to  growth.  In  the  beds  a distance  of  six  inches 
apart  each  way  will  be  the  most  suitable,  and  in  the  borders  they  may 
be  arranged  in  lines  or  clumps  of  separate  colours.  When  planted  in 
lines  they  should  be  six  inches  apart,  and  the  lines  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  from  each  other.  The  clumps  may  be  formed 
with  three  or  four  plants,  each  clump  to  consist  of  a distinct  colour, 
and  the  distance  apart  to  be  regulated  by  the  position  of  other  subjects 
in  the  front  line.  It  is  not  in  many  instances  practicable  to  prepare 
either  beds  or  borders  specially  for  the  violas,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  that  the  addition  of  a moderate  quantity  of  manure,  supplemented 
in  the  case  of  heavy  soils  with  sand  or  other  grit,  will  be  beneficial. 
Those  in  beds  which  are  filled  with  tender  subjects  during  the  summer 
season  must  of  necessity  be  removed  every  year  ; but  those  in  borders 
may  remain  in  the  same  position  for  two  and  sometimes  three,  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  cutting  them  back  at  the  end  of  June  or  early 
in  July,  to  induce  them  to  break  freely  from  the  base. 

To  employ  the  violas  successfully  forsummer  bedding,  strike  the  cut- 
tings early  in  August,  and  when  struck  plant  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  a bed,  either  in  a frame  or  whei’e  protection  can  be  readily 
afforded  in  severe  weather.  On  heavy  soils  raise  the  bed  a few  inches 
above  the  surface  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injury  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 
In  April  or  May,  according  to  the  time  the  beds  are  vacant,  plant  in 
the  summer  quarters.  The  soil  cannot  well  be  too  rich  for  those  to 
Dower  during  the  summer,  and  unless  it  is  moderately  so  the  results 
will  in  all  probability  fall  short  of  expectations.  From  six  to  seven 
inches  will  be  a good  distance  at  which  lo  put  them  apart. 

Amongst  the  many  fine  varieties  available  for  the  cultivator,  the 
following  have  been  found  of  exceptional  merit ; — Lutea  grandiflora 
mujor,  rich  yellow,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  for  spring 
bedding,  usmilly  coitnnencing  to  bloom  early  in  March.  Sovereign, 
deep  yellow,  has  large  Dowers  and  is  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  first 
nieiitioned.  Spring  Beauty,  dark  blue,  and  Minchen’s  Blue  Bodder, 
bright  blue,  a,i’c  cajdtal  varieties  in  their  respective  hues  for  s])i'ing 
bcd<liug,  because  of  their  ea.rliness  and  freedom.  For  Dowering  fi-om 
the  end  of  March  or  tlu!  beginningof  A]u  il,  according  to  the  weather, 
there  ai'e  noim  t,f)  siirjiass  Beaaity  id'  Clyde,  d(H‘p  bhus  i"  the  way  tjf 
Queen  Victoria,  but  sujjerior  to  it.  CremoriH?,  bi-ight  yellow,  very  fine 
and  continuous  in  blooming,  liottie,  bright  blue.  I’ilrig  I’aidt,  pure 


white.  The  Favourite,  blue-purple;  and  Warrior,  indigo,  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Tory.  The  most  useful  for  summer  bedding  are  Ad- 
miration, violet-purple;  Blue  Bell,  violet-Iilue,  very  fine  and  con- 
tinuous in'Dowermg;  Lothair,  indigo-blue,  very  rich  and  effective;  l^ady 

Gertrude,  white  ; Sir  Walter  Scott,  purple,  and  Violet  King,  bronzy- 
purple.  


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  LATE  GRAPES. 

By  William  Cole,  The  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

Owing  to  the  low  temperature  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past, 
both  early  and  late  crops  of  grapes  have  required  considerable  assist- 
ance from  artificial  heat,  and  it  is  now  still  necessary  to  keep  the  tires 
burning  somewhat  briskly  to  afford  the  vines  a suitable  degree  01 
warmth  for  bringing  their  crops  to  perfection.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  character  of  the  weather  we  shall  have 
during  the  next  two  months,  which  form  an  important  period  tor  the 
late  grapes,  and  I shall  not  attempt  it.  I hope,  in  common  with  other 
grape  growers,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  and  the  farm,  that  it  may  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
But  we  have  now  passed  Midsummer  Day,  and  we  have  had  but 
summer  weather,  either  as  regards  the  temperature  or  the  sunlight. 
I do  not  venture  to  make  any  prediction,  neither  do  I anticipate  an 
unfavourable  season ; but  it  appears  advisable,  nevertheless,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  those  grape  growers  who  have  not  bad  much  experi- 
ence to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a proper  degree  of  warmth  m 
the  vinery  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  temperature  is  so  low 
as  to  render  the  assistance  of  much  fire  heat  necessary.  I am 
induced  to  do  this  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  were 
obtained  in  many  instances  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  m conse- 
quence of  the  vines  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  warmth  during  the 
time  they  were  swelling  and  ripening  their  crop.  More  especially  did  the 
late  crops  afford  grave  cause  for  anxiety,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  mix 
much  with  growers  without  healing  complaints  of  the  grapes  intended 
for  supplying  the  table  during  the  winter  months  not  keeping  so 
well  as  could  be  desired,  and  of  their  not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark 
in  point  of  flavour.  This  indifferent  flavour  and  early  decay  was, 
briefly  stated,  the  result  of  an  immature  state  of  the  fruit  at  the  end 
of  the  autumn,  when  the  season’s  growth  ceased ; and  this  can  only  be 
avoided  by  taking  steps  early  in  the  summer  to  ensure  perfect 
maturity  by  the  beginning  of  the  autumn. 

For  a long  time  it  was  supposed  by  grape  growers  that  vines  from 
which  it  was  intended  to  draw  the  late  supplies  should  be  retarded  or 
be  allowed  to  come  along  so  slowly  that  the  grapes  would  not  be  ripe 
until  quite  the  end  of  the  autumn.  It  was  erroneously  thought  that 
if  the  grapes  attained  maturity  before  this  period  they  would  shrivel 
and  undergo  considerable  deterioration.  But  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  under  which  grapes  can  be  kept  during  the  winter 
has  shown  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  in  a sound  state  berries  con- 
taining sugar  than  those  filled  with  water.  In  consequence,  the 
practice  of  all  growers  of  experience  has  undergone  considerable  modi- 
fication, and  there  is  now  a general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  the  finishing  touches  put  to  the  ripening  pro- 
cess by  a very  early  date.  According  to  my  experience  all  grapes  to 
bo  sent  to  the  table  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  following 
spring  should  be  quite  ripe  by  the  end  of  September.  If  the  weather 
happens  to  be  dry  and  bright  in  the  early  part  of  October  it  will  be 
possible  to  eomplete  the  ripening  in  that  month,  but  it  is  not  prudent 
to  speculate  upon  the  ability  to  do  so,  for  it  is  not  usual  to  have 
sufficient  sunshine  in  that  month  to  be  of  much  service  so  far  as  the 
grape  grower  is  concerned,  excepting  that  it  will  be  favourable  to  the 
free  ventilation  of  the  vinery.  . , , 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  temperature  most  suitable  between 
the  present  time  and  the  end  of  September,  and  as  I know  space  is 
valuable  jnst  now  I shall  deal  with  the  matter  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  black  grapes,  such  as  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante,  should  have  a 
day  temperature  ranging  from  70  degrees  to  75  degrees,  and  a night 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees,  when  the  house  is  maintained  wholly 
by  fire  heat.  But  the  day  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  80 
degrees  with  the  assistance  of  solar  warmth,  provided  due  care  is  taken 
to  ventilate  freely.  When  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon  a rise 
to  85  degrees  will  be  beneficial  if  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  pouring  water  on 
the  walk  and  sprinkling  the  walls  and  surfaces  of  the  borders.  The 
night  temperature  given  above  will  suffice  also  for  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  but  from  the  time  the  berries  are  set  until  the  crop  is  ripe 
the  day  temperature  should  be  between  80  degrees  and  85  degrees, 
with  a rise  01  five  degrees  during  periods  of  bright  sunshine ; this  rise, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  black  kinds,  to  be  accompanied  with  rather  liberal 
ventilation.  That  noble  black  grape  Gros  Colmar  requires  a tempera- 
ture intermediate  between  that  of  the  other  black  sorts  and  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  It  is  usually  planted  with  Lady  Downes  and  others 
requiring  a similar  temperature,  and  in  consequence  it  is  not  properly 
ripened,  although  of  good  colour,  and  complaints  arc  made  in  consc- 
queiico.  The  flavour  is  not  first  class,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  what  it  is 
considered  to  be,  and  I would  strongly  advise  those  who  arc  partial 
to  this  grape,  because  of  its  splendid  a.ppeara.nce,  but  arc  not  satisfied 
with  its  (juality,  to  try  it  in  the  muscat  house;  I am  quite  sure  they 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  results  if  they  do  so.  When  planting  Cros 
Colmar  in  the  muscat  house  a.  position  at  the  coolest  end  should  be 
selected,  and  if  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  grow  it  in  a slrueture 
with  the  Alicante  and  others  of  like  cluiracter,  let  it  have  the  warmest 
corner  available. 

The  ventilation  must  bo  regulated  by  the  weather,  Imt  it  should 
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lit'  ratlu'i’  libcnil,  anti  a litllo  air  bo  admitted  at  ni^lit.  In  wet 
weather  the  ventilators  must  be  closed,  or  nearly  so,  especially 
towards  the  autumn,  when  the  crop  is  approaching'  maturity,  as  the 
admission  of  air  hi<'hly  charf'cd  witl\  humidity  will  bo  by  no  means 
beuelicial.  The  tem^ieratures  advised  for  the  respective  kinds  must 
not  bo  continued  alter  the  crop  is  ripe,  or  the  grapes  will  soon  be 
converted  into  sweetmeats.  Therefore,  as  the  grapes  approach 
maturity  the  progress  made  must  be  closely  watched,  and  the  tem- 
per iture  reduced  as  soon  as  the  ripening  is  completed.  In  a general 
way  a temperature  of  about  50  deg.  will  bo  the  most  suitable  from 
the  time  the  grapes  are  ripe  until  the  vines  lose  their  leaves,  and 
when  defoliation  occurs  a fall  of  from  5 deg.  to  10  deg.  will  bo 
advisable.  Excepting  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  frost  and 
drying  up  damp  no  lire  heat  will  be  required.  The  vineries  should  as 
far  as  practicable  bo  kept  cool  and  dry,  as  these  two  conditions  are 
the  most  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  berries  in  a nice  plump 
state.  As  far  as  practicaole,  the  fire  heat  required  for  diying  up 
damp  should  be  employed  in  dry  weather,  when  the  ventilators  can  be 
opened  without  risk  of  admitting  either  damp  or  fog. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

From  the  horticultural  papers  I learn  that  disease  has  appeared  in 
some  quarters.  I have  therefore  been  carefully  noticing  the  crops  in 
this  district,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  detect  what  can  be 
called  the  disease.  I have  in  some  cases  noticed  the  rust  on  the 
leaves ; but  from  my  experience  in  former  yeai-s  I do  not  consider  that 
is  in  any  way  a symptom  of  our  old  enemy,  although  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  by  many  this  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  cry  of  the  disease  so  early  in  the  season.  No  doubt  the  weather 
lately  has  been  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  murrain,  and  if 
rain  continues  much  longer  we  may  expect  to  be  visited  by  it.  Potatoes 
have  lately  made  much  haulm,  and  even  with  wide  planting  will  want 
all  the  space  for  air  and  sun.  When  close  planted  they  must  suffer. 
In  my  own  case  the  strong  growers,  although  planted  3 ft.  6 in.  between 
rows,  and  2 ft.  between  sets  (with  only  one  and  two  eyes),  quite  cover 
the  ground.  I refer  to  Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Purple 
King,  Reading  Russet,  Mr.  Bresee,  Prizetaker,  Fiftyfold,  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  American 
Purple,  Climax,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Matchless, 
Early  Rose,  Adirondack,  and  White  Star.  Some  of  these  may  not  be 
counted  rank  growers,  but  with  me  they  would  require  4 ft.  between 
I’ows  this  season,  and  will  suffer  for  having  less.  Of  course,  if  we  have 
fine  di’y  weather,  this  will  to  some  extent  stop  the  excessive  growth 
of  haulm.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  cry  wolf  until  there  is  an  actual 
necessity  for  it,  and  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a good 
potato  crop  this  [season.  I notice  roots  suffering  from  wireworm, 
slugs,  and  other  vermin ; in  fact,  I have  never  seen  slugs  buried  in  the 
tubers  in  the  same  degree  as  I have  done  this  season.  I have  the  last 
two  weeks  been  digging  up  sickly  roots  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  in 
almost  every  case  vermin  is  the  cause  ; but  no  disease. 

Fenge,  P.  McKinlay. 


BUILDERS,  SPARE  OUR  TREES! 

We  have  never  ceased  to  fight  against  the  thoughtless  destruction  of 
greenery  which,  in  most  instances  the  growth  of  many  generations,  it 
would  he  impossible  to  replace.  There  is  more  than  one  side  to  the  ques- 
tion; there  is  something  more  than  the  sentimental  view  to  he  taken  of 
the  steady  advance  of  our  metropolis  on  the  green  fields  that  within  the 
memory  of  even  youngsters  have  been  covered  with  long  streets,  with 
acres  of  crescents,  of  squares,  and  of  gardens, — gardens  in  which,  let  it 
he  noted,  sickly  shrubs  are  replanted  where,  perhaps,  grew  before  stately 
trees;  in  which  imported  sods  are  made  to  replace  the  meadow  grass 
that  preceded  the  work  of  the  builder.  Londoners  of  the  West  End  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  careful  regard  with  which  in  and  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  EedclifEe  and  “ Boltons  ” estates  the  neble  old  trees 
have,  in  so  many  cases,  been  preserved,  and  we  have  only  to  contrast  this 
portion  of  the  suburbs  with  those  in  the  north-east  of  the  metropolis, 
where  such  terrible  devastation  has  been  committed,  to  recognize  the 
enormous  advantage  obtained  by  so  worthy  and  proper  a regard  for  nature. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  another  than  the  sentimental  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
thoughtless  plan  of  destroying  the  old  trees  on  an  estate  “ to  be  laid  out  for 
building  purposes.”  Is  it  not  the  very  love  of  greenery,  of  the  open  air,  of 
plants,  that  tempts  yearly  thousands  of  inhabitants  from  the  crowded  city  to 
reside  in  the  suburbs,  even  at  inconvenience  to  themselves  ? To  how  many 
of  these  thousands  is  not  his  garden  the  chief  pride,  to  which  he  hurries 
home  at  night,  for  which  he  buys  his  seeds,  his  rose-bushes,  from  which  he 
brings  to  town  his  fiowers,  in  which  he  gathers  his  hardly-grown  straw- 
berries, and  those  red  currants  and  raspberries  which  in  the  Sunday  tart 
taste  as  no  other  currants  and  raspberries  in  the  world  ? A love  of  greenery 
is  deeply  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  undefiled  human  nature.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  of  our  scientists  have  asserted,  that  the  origins  of  our  species  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  love  which  all  children  show  for  grubbing  in  the 
earth,  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that  this  love  does  not  fade  with  growing 
years  ; and  yet  with  the  acknowledged  fact  we  see  tree  after  tree  vanish 
round  the  metropolis^ before  the  steady  advance  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  sentimental  regrets  for  the  disappearance 
of  our  old  trees,  other  reasons  why  such  unthinking  action  should  be  pre- 
vented where  possible.  The  hygienic  value  of  trees  has  long  been  ex- 
plained: their  power  to  absorb  the  vitiated  air,  and  apparently  to  breathe 
out  a healthy  atmosphere — a property  possessed  by  many  trees,  but,  as  far 
as  we  know,  most  strongly  developed  in  all  the  Euclaypti.  But  there  is 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  trees  being  spared  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods which  are  now  so  rapidly  being  swallowed  up  by  the  necessities  for 
housing  our  increasing  population.  Did  but  the  builders  and  land-owners 
fully  understand  that  many  a hesitating  tenant  might  be  secured  by  the 
presence  of  an  old  tree  before  his  door  or  in  his  garden,  or  even,  for  the 


matter  of  that,  in  his  neighbour’s  garden,  wo  should,  wo  suspect,  hear  less 
of  the  destruction  of  the  frees  which  are  still  scattered  round  the  capita). 
More  tlianono  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  bo  able  to  mention  instances 
of  a similar  nature  to  those  which  wo  might  bring  forward,  to  show  the 
existence  on  the  part  of  tenants  of  very  decided  views  regarding  the  trees 
on  their  property.  Wo  remember  the  case  of  an  expiring  lease,  the  re- 
newal of  which  was  a matter  of  debate,  decided  by  the  thoughtless  destruc- 
tion by  the  landlord  of  a lovely  tree  ; though  it  may  be  urged  that  this  was 
the  sentimental  expression  of  a tenant  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  his 
sentiment,  such  feelings  actuate  none  the  less  the  occupants  of  those  acres 
of  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  our  industrious  builders  arc  belting  our 
metropolis  and  cutting  us  off  more  and  more  from  the  green  country 
outside,  which  but  a few  years  ago  stretched  into  our  very  midst. 

Why  is  it  that  at  this  moment  the  proposed  park  at  Paddington  is 
receiving  such  attention  ? It  is  because  it  is  feared  that  a large  tract  of 
greenery  may  disappear,  and  its  value  to  the  people  is  greater  than  the  money 
they  would  obtain  from  the  capitalists.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  wo 
expend  enormous  sums  on  the  purchase  of  breathing  spaces  in  our  cities  ? 
To  what  purpose  is  it  that  heavy  rates  are  levied  for  the  beautifying  of 
our  public  gardens,  that  trees  are  planted, — where  unthinking  opposition 
is  not  opposed  to  their  beneficial  presence, — while  we  are  allowing  the 
free  gifts  of  nature,  gifts  which  have  taken  centuries  to  mature,  to  be  de- 
stroyed about  us  P — Builder. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  ROCKWORK. 

W E all  love  rocks,  and  like  to  imitate  them  in  our  gardens,  but  the  materials 
at  our  disposal  are  very  few,  and  not  easily  managed.  Brick  burrs  most  of 
us  have  had  a turn  at,  but,  do  what  we  will  with  them,  we  cannot  somehow 
make  them  look  like  anything  but  what  they  are  ; so  we  stick  in  plants  as 
thick  as  we  can  and  trust  to  Providence  to  cover  them  up  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Then  they  are  so  heavy  that  we  want  quite  a formidable  foundation  to  sup- 
port them,  and  if  we  want  them  for  our  conservatory  fioor  we  must  carefully 
examine  our  supports  before  we  venture  on  the  extra  weight.  Do  what  we 
will,  they  won’t  look  like  rocks.  Rocks  have  no  rectangular  edges  ; rocks  are 
not  all  4|  by  3 melted  together,  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  with  black  patches 
here  and  there ; so  brick  burrs,  having  answered  their  purpose  until  struc- 
tural alterations  have  become  necessary,  are  smashed  up  at  last,  mixed  with 
mortar,  and  pitched  in  for  foundations,  for  which  they  are  excellently  well 
suited. 

Then  cork  had  its  season.  Quite  barky  and  rustic  it  looked ; everybody 
was  delighted  ; bundles  of  cork  might  be  seen  going  in  all  directions  ; easily 
fixed,  light,  of  a capital  colour  and  surface.  We  all  cried  “Eureka!  ” and 
thought  the  problem  solved  at  last. 

Well,  after  a bit  we  began  to  question  our  gardeners  in  this  fashion. 
“How  is  it,”  said  we,  “these  seedlings  are  all  eaten,  and  those  young 
shoots  all  gone  ? ” “Can’t  help  it,”  says  our  gardener ; “ shall  never  get  any- 
thing to  grow  as  long  as  that  cork  stays  there.”  “ Cork  ! ” say  we  ; “ what’s 
the  matter  with  that.”  “Just  look  here,  sir,”  says  our  gardener,  pulling 
down  a piece.  “ Stand  on  one  side,  or  you  will  be  covered  with  insects.”  We 
do  as  we  are  bid,  and  to  our  disgust  we  see  at  the  back  of  our  beautiful 
cork  dozens  of  creeping  things  running  in  all  directions.  “ Take  it  all 
down  carefully,  gardener,”  say  we.  “ Don’t  shake  it ; put  it  all  in  the  fire, 
and  give  the  place  a good  lime-whiting.” 

We  have  heard  of  the  Smithsonian  system  of  rockwork,  so  we  inquire 
about  it.  Nothing  in  nature  is  half  so  wonderful.  Nature  only  makes  a 
waterfall  here  and  there ; peaks  and  ravines  are  miles  and  miles  asunder, 
lakes  and  snow-clad  mountains  are  scattered  over  the  earth’s  surface ; but 
by  the  Smithsonian  system  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  can  be  produced  in 
a back  garden  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  at  so  much  a foot  super. 

Look  what  it  saves  in  travelling — the  hotel  expenses,  the  loss  of  time- 
By  this  system  when  you  want  to  see  Niagara  you  have  only  to  turn  a tap, 
and  you  produce  Mont  Blanc  with  a pail  of  whitewash  and  a map. 

Then  the  cost.  We  are  not  all  Mr.  MantaUnis ; we  must  consider  that, 
The  cost  is  our  stumbling-block,  so  we  must  leave  the  Smithsonian  system 
to  our  millionaires,  and  see  if  we  can’t  find  something  cheaper.  What  we 
want  is  something  light,  so  as  to  be  easily  handled ; porous,  so  as  to  hold 
water  and  mould  ; of  an  irregular  shape,  so  as  not  to  suggest  waste  build- 
ing materials,  that  can  be  adapted  to  any  circumstances,  and  fixed  by  any 
one,  and  not  expensive,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  it,  and  that  can  be 
produced  in  any  quantity. 

Well,  I have  been  pottering  at  the  matter  for  some  years,  and  I really 
think  I have  at  last  got  the  very  thing,  and  I fancy  the  best  way  will  be  to 
produce  it  in  blocks  about  a foot  across  and  one  half  the  height,  of  an 
irregular  conical  shape.  I have  seven  colours — black,  brown,  dull  red, 
bright  red,  grey,  dull  yellow,  and  white — and  I think  I can  sell  these 
blocks,  which  will  contain  about  half  a cubic  foot,  at  sixpence  each. 

There  will  be  a show  of  horticultural  matters  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
next  month,  from  July  24  to  August  5,  and  I have  engaged  a space  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  where  I shall  show  amongst  other  matters  the  rockwork  I 
speak  of,  and  as  it  might  be  easily  overlooked  I have  drawn  your  attention 
to  it.  Some  samples  I will  also  send  to  my  place  in  the  Poultry,  No.  35 
and  some  to  my  shop  in  Bunhill  Row,  No.  121 ; so  that  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  matter  you  will  know  where  your  curiosity  can  be  gratified. 

If  you  have  any  taste  for  rockwork  buy  the  raw  material  and 
see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  If  you  don’t  like  it  you  can  break  it  down 
and  build  it  up  again.  Put  the  dark  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  in 
time,  if  nature  has  blessed  you  with  genius,  even  the  Smithsonian  system 
itself  may  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your  ability. 

W.  H.  Lascelles. 


Inundation  of  Vineyards. — M.  Faucon,  a leading  and  successful 
vine-grower  in  the  Bou«hes-du-Rh6ne,  writing  in  the  Journal  d’ Agri- 
culture, declares  submersion  to  be  the  surest  phylloxera  remedy  yet 
tried.  The  conditions  of  success  are  that  the  whole  area  shall  be 
kept  constantly  under  water  for  an  unbroken  period  of  thirty-five 
days  at  least,  and  that  the  least  depth  of  water  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  during  that  period  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  quantity  of  water  actually  required  for  a given 
area  will  depend  greatly  on  the  hygrometric  properties  of  the  soil. 
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TWO  FINK  ITI'CATUNTAS. 

Tiik  two  Pitoainiias  hero  fi<j;ure(l  arc  the  finest  examples  of  the  genus 
for  a limited  collection  of  stove  ])hints.  ffromcliads  obtain  so  little 
attention  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ))ine-apple,  they  are  practically 
unknown  in  English  gaialens.  Nevertheless  their  very  distinct 
characters,  interesting  growth,  and  Indlliant — sonietinies  singular — 
appearance  when  in  flower  give  tliein  a claim  to  consideration  when 
the  stove  liousc  is  furnished  with  plants  representing  many  different 
oi'dcrs  of  tropical  ])lants.  Fitcah'nia  alia  is  regarded  Ijy  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  “ the  finest  for  horticultural  purposes 
of  all  the  Pitcairnias  of  the  hromelicpfolia  group,  as  it  has  an  m- 


FILMY  FERNS. 

So  heautifid  and  interesting  are  the  filmy  ferns,  when  cultivated 
with  a fair  measure  of  success,  that  a collection  of  the  most  distinct 
and  attractive  species  will  afford  much  gratification,  particularly 
during  the  summer  season,  when  their  deliciously  cool  and  refreshing 
appearance  seldom  fails  to  secure  for  them  a large  amount  of  appre- 
ciation. Growing  naturally,  as  they  mostly  do,  in  dark  ravines  where 
their  fronds  are  constantly  maintained  in  a saturated  state  fey  the 
spray  of  the  waterfall  above  or  the  moisture  rising  from  the  water 
below,  they  require  conditions  widely  different  from  those  under 
which  ferns  of  the  ordinary  type  thrive.  They  require,  for  instance. 


ITCAIRNIA  ARTA. 


florescence  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  made  up  of  numerous  racemes  of 
(lowers,  in  which  both  calyx  and  corolla, are  a brilliant  coral-red.”  [B.  M., 
t.  6,606.)  Roth  this  and  i'.  corallinu,  which  produces  a pendent  raceme, 
fiave  been  in  eultiv.ation  many  years,  but  have  l)ccn  appreciated  by 
coirijjarativcly  few  amongst  the  many  who  are  more  oi-  less  familiar 
with  such  phints.  Professor  Morren,  of  Liege,  who  possesses  an 
extimsivc  collection  of  lu-omeliaceous  ]>la,uts,  reckons  it  of  special 
value  for  its  distinctive  habit  ami  high  coloiii'.  Should  we  ho 
favoiin  d,  as  we  liojie,  with  a monograjih  on  the  firder  which  ho  has  so 
long  and  ])a,tiently  studied,  w(!  shall  exjiect  a jirmiiiuent  place  to  he 
assigned  (o  the  I’iteairiiias  now  liefore  us,  hi’oause  of  their  fine 
eharaeters  as  ornameutal  plants. 


a position  in  which  the  light  is  more  or  loss  subdued,  and  where  they 
can  bo  kept  very  close  to  prevent  currents  of  air  passing  oyer  them, 
and  constantly  moist  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead.  At  first  sight 
it  may  appear  that  a compliance  with  these  requiremonts  is  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  amateui| ; but  it  is  not  so,  as  a very  few 
words  will  suliico  to  show.  Providing  them  with  suitahlo  accommo- 
dation  is  neither  diflicult  nor  expensive,  and  a very  coiisiderablo 
number  of  the  finest  kinds  now  in  cultivation  iiiay  be  grown  with  the 
aid  of  eontrivaiiocs  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  deseript-ion. 
Hoveral  very  beautiful  species  may  indeed  bo  grown  with  grea,t 
success  ill  an  indoor  apartment  with  the  aid  of  a case  ol  the 
eoiistriictioii,  or,  failing  that,  a cheap  bell-glass.  And  one  of  the 
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objects  in  now  refoiTin}'  to  tliein  is  to  siif'j'cst  ticit  tlioy  niiLjlit  with 
iidvantaf.'e  be  jjjrown  more  genomlly  in  the  (Iwelling-lioiise.  Especially 
are  they  suitable  for  rooms  witli  a north  a, snoot,  as  in  thoso  thoy 
grow  equally  as  well  as  tho  most  vigorous  of  tiio  ordinary  kinds,  and 
present  so  beautiful  an  appearance  that  thoy  seldom  fail  to  at  onco 
arrest  tho  attention  of  visiU>rs.  Somo  of  tho  linost  of  tlio  filmy  ferns 
require  the  temperaturo  of  tho  plant  stove,  and  they  should  not  bo 
overlooked  by  those  who  aro  able  to  afford  thorn  suitable  accommo- 
dation. But  thoso  who  are  not  able  to  grow  ferns  requiring  a greater 
degree  of  warmth  than  is  afforded  by  tho  greenhouse  or  cool  fernery 
will  find  a sulliciont  number  of  kinds  to  afford  them  entertainment 
that  may  bo  grown  in  either  of  these  structures,  when  proper  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  them. 


sisting  of  two  or  throe  dozen  plants  the  preferabhi  arrangement  will 
be  to  (meloso  om>  end  or  corner  of  the  house  by  means  of  a glass 
screen  in  which  the  woodwork  is  as  light  as  possible.  The  glass 
^ immediately  over  the  compartment  should  be  covered  with  some  rather 
thick  textile  fabric,  or  be  washed  over  with  a suitable  mixture,  to 
exclude  the  sun  and  subdue  tho  light.  In  addition,  a blind  should  be 
1 provided  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  tho  early  part  of  the  autumn 
I for  lotting  down  in  front  of  the  screen  in  briglit  weather.  The  sides 
and  tho  end  opposite  the  screen  may  be  fitted  up  with  a little 
sandstone  to  give  tho  interior  a somewhat  rustic  appeara.nce  and 
j provide  stations  above  the  general  level  for  a few  of  the  plants,  as 
I when  some  are  raised  from  three  to  fifteen  inches  above  the  others 
the  effect  is  materially  enhanced.  The  stones  should  be  arranged  with 
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PITCAIRNIA  CORALLINA. 


There  is  no  necessity  in  commencing  the  cultivation  of  these  ferns 
to  incur  a heavy  outlay  in  providing  them  with  suitable  quarters. 
The  close  atmosphere  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  so  essential  in 
their  cultivation  are  decidedly  hurtful  to  other  classes  of  ferns,  and 
where  a well-constructed  fernery  exists  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate 
them  from  the  general  stock.  This  may  be  done  by  covering  them 
with  bell-glasses  or  enclosing  them  within  a case,  which  may  be  plain 
or  ornate  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator ; but  a plain  case  of 
wood  and  glass  such  as  could  be  made  by  any  carpenter  is  in  some 
respects  preferable.  When  a few  kinds  only  are  grown  it  will  suffice 
to  set  apart  a shady  corner  for  them,  and  cover  with  bell-glasses  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  plants.  In  dealing  with  a collection  con- 


a little  soil  between  them,  and  a few  tufts  of  the  fi-ee-growing 
Selaginella  denticulata  be  inserted  here  and  there,  as  its  bright  green 
colour  brings  out  the  dark  green  of  the  ferns  in  pleasing  relief.  As 
this  selaginella  luxuriates  under  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  the 
welfar'e  of  the  other  occupants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  repressive 
measures  at  rather  frequent  intervals,  to  prevent  its  overrunning  every- 
thing and  doing  much  mischief.  The  selaginella  will  only  be  admissible 
in  cases  in  which  the  ferns  are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  as  were  both  to  be 
grown  in  the  same  bed  much  mischief  would  in  all  probability  be  done  by 
it.  In  fitting  up  the  space  insert  empty  pots  at  suitable  intervals,  and  in 
these  the  pots  containing  the  plants  can  be  placed.  The  most  suitable 
sizes  will  be  those  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  the  pots  to 
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be  nut  in  them  arc  very  small  it  will  he  an  easy  matter  to  put  a few 
crocks  in  the  bottom  and  lill  the  space  round  the  side  with  moss. 

In  preparing  an  enclosed  space,  when  the  ferns  are  to  be  planted 
out  a gradual  but  irregular  slope  from  back  to  front,  and  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre,  should  be  provided,  and  in  forming  the  pockets  for 
the  various  plants  the  spaces  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  about  as 
much  soil  as  a five-inch  pot.  Mere  crevices  are  not  sufficient,  and  if  a 
space  happens  to  be  too  large  for  any  particular  plant  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter’  to  put  a few  extra  ci’ocks  or  pieces  of  sandstone  in  it. 
Before  the  bed  is  formed,  the  platform  on  which  it  is  to  rest  should 
be  covered  with  a layer  of  rather  large  crocks  to  a depth  of  three 
inches,  to  carry  off  superfluous  moisture.  Although  the  filmy  ferns 
require  an  abundance  of  moisture,  it  is  essential  to  their  welfare  that 
the  soil  should  not  become  sour  in  consequence  of  its  being  charged 
with  stagnant  water.  In  various  parts  of  the  bed  a few  pieces  of 
rather  soft  sandstone  must  be  placed  at  intervals,  and  in  such  a way 
that  they  project  a few  inches  above  the  soil,  as  those  with  creeping 
rhizomes  make  a more  satisfactory  gi’owth  when  they  can  spread  over 
a raised  surface  of  stone  soft  enough  to  hold  a comparatively  large 
quantity  of  moisture.  The  compost  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
filmy  ferns  can  be  grown  most  successfully  is  one  forrned  with  fibrous 
peat,  sphagnum,  and  lumps  of  sandstone,  or  medium-sized  crocks,  and 
the  most  suitable  proportions  are  four  parts  of  peat,  two  parts  of 
sphagnum,  and  one  of  the  sandstone  or  crocks. 

When  filmy  ferns  are  grown  under  bell-glasses  the  pans  and  glasses 
must  be  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  to  afford 
room  for  the  proper  development  of  the  fronds.  Generally  speaking, 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  _ grow  them  in  pots  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  pans  that  will  receive 
glasses  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  fronds  to  grow  naturally.  In 
fitting  up  a pan  place  in  the  centre  a pot  one  size  larger  than  that  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing  ; then  fill  in  with  a mixture  of  peat  and 
sand,  and  cover  it  with  a layer  of  live  sphagnum,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  the  strong-growing  todeas,  and  in  the  pans  for  those  may  be  planted 
the  selaginella  of  which  the  name  is  given  above.  Those  of  spread- 
ing habit  should  not  be  planted  very  deep,  as  the  growth  is  decidedly 
more  satisfactory  when  the  rhizomes  can  spread  along  the  surface  or 
immediately  under  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  general  management  is 
to  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water.  _ During  the  spring  and 
summer  season  they  will  require  a light  sprinkling  over  the  fronds 
daily,  or  nearly  so,  and  at  other  seasons  as  may  be  required  to  main- 
tain them  in  a nice  moist  condition.  The  water  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house  or  apartment,  and  perfectly  clear,  and  be 
applied  by  a pot  or  syringe  to  which  a very  fine  rose  has  been  attached, 
as  dashing  the  water  in  a violent  manner  over  them  is  by  no  means 
beneficial.  It  must  not  be  supposed  because  they  require  to  be  kept 
close  that  a little  air  occasionally  will  he  hurtful  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  compartment  or  case  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be 
ventilated  at  intervals  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  atmosphere  in 
a pure  state,  but,  to  avoid  injury  from  sharp  currents,  air  should  be 
admitted  only  when  the  house  is  closed.  In  the  case  of  those  grown 
in  dwelling  houses  the  windows  should  be  closed  when  the  glasses 
are  removed  or  the  case  opened  for  the  purpose  of  watering  or  air- 
giving. 

A large  collection  should  not  be  formed  until  their  cultivation  is 
properly  understood,  and  at  the  beginning  species  of  striking  character 
and  free  growth  should  be  selected.  The  following  can  be  specially 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  for  whilst  handsome  in  appear- 
ance and  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  they  succeed  admirably  in  a cool 
house  : — Hymenophyllum  chilense,  II.  demissum,  H.  pulcherrhnurn,  H. 
tunbridgense,  H.  Wilsoni,  Todea  Fraseri,  T.  pellucida,  T.  superha,  T. 
Willcesiana,  Trichomanes  liumile,  T.  radicans  and  its  varieties,  and 
T.  venosum.  The  three  most  useful  of  the  above  are  Todea  superba, 
Trichomanes  radicans,  and  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense. 

G.  S. 


VEGETABLE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  NEW 
ZEALANDERS. 

A PICTURE  OF  PREHISTORIC  HUSBANDRY. 

A PAPER  on  the  “ Vegetable  Food  of  the  Ancient  New  Zealanders,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Colenso,  F.L.S.,  a veteran  colonist,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Maoris  dates  back  to  a period  a good  many  years  antecedent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  in  1840,  appears  in  the  last  published  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  and,  both  historically  and  horti- 
culturally,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  illustrating  the  progress 
made  in  the  arts  of  liaising  and  Preparing  Food  by  savages  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals,  in  a country  where  the  food  resources  wore  osten- 
sibly few,  and  under  climatic  conditions  closely  resembling  our  own. 

The  tales  repeated  by  successive  travellers,  from  the  days  of  Cook  to  the 
present,  that  the  Now  Zealanders  wore  ofttimes  in  direst  straits  for  food, 
although  countenanced  in  some  measure  by  their  practice  of  cannibalism, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Colenso  to  bo  utterly  opposed  to  facts.  The  primitive 
Maoris,  he  says,  had  abundance  of  good  wholesome  food,  but  such  only  as 
was  to  bo  obtained  by  labour,  almost  unremittont,  in  one  shape  or  another. 
Nature  to  them  had  not  been  lavish,  as  to  their  kinsmen  in  the  tropical  isles 
of  the  Pacific,  where  the  breadfruit,  the  banana,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
plantain  grow  spontaneously,  and  yield  their  fruits  to  man  without  toil. 
Yet,  such  constant  labour  and  industry  were  doubtless  in  their  favour,  help- 
ing U>  tins  "survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  leiiding  to  the  dovolopmont  of  a 
finer  race,  intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  The  old  Maoris  wore  great 
fishers  and  fowlers,  hunters,  too,  in  their  diligent  snaring  of  the  fat  frugi- 
voroiis  native  forcist  rat,  ( heir  only  game  a.nimal ; but  f hoy  differed  from 
Hie  m(;re  hunter  and  fisher — the  true  savage  man  of  ancient  and  modern 
times — in  being  industrious  and  skilful  tillers  of  the  soil. 


It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  any  primitive  people,  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals,  ever  advanced  so  far  in  the  same  direction.  Many  pertinent 
proverbs  in  the  Maori  tongue  refer  to  agricultural  subjects,  as  do  likewise 
many  of  the  native  legends,  such  as  that  of  their  favourite  and  beneficent 
hero,  Mauri,  catching  and  funding  the  sun  to  prevent  his  travelling  so  fast, 
"that  man  might  have  longer  daylight  to  work  in;”  and  that  of  another 
mythical  personage,  by  name  Tamatea,  " who  first  set  fire  to,  and  burned 
off,  the  tangled  weeds  and  bush,  that  man  might  have  a clear  space  wherein 
to  grow  food. 

Their  plantations  were  scattered  and  ofttimes  half  hidden  in  out-of-the- 
way  spots  ; but  this  was  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  the  owners  were 
constantly  exposed  of  a sudden  visit  of  a taua  or  war  party,  not  unseldom 
composed  of  their  own  friends  and  relations,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
some  supposed  insult  or  breach  of  tapu  (taboo),  in  which  case  the  crops, 
being  personal  property,  were  sure  to  suffer.  Besides  private  allotments, 
or  gardens,  they  had  others,  which  may  be  described  as  tribal  or  communal, 
often  of  a few  acres  each  in  extent.  They  never  hedged  in  their  plots,  the 
laborious  construction  of  heavy  wooden  fences  having  only  become  necessary 
after  the  introduction  of  the  pig  by  Captain  Cook ; but  they  put  up  light 
fences  and  screens  of  reeds  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  which  are  very 
strong  in  summer,  and  apt  to  beat  down  the  slender  stems  of  the  Kumara 
plants  (batates)  and  to  rip  the  leaves  of  the  taro  (Caladium  cBsculentum). 
In  their  plantations,  in  the  olden  days,  all  worked  alike,  the  chief,  the  lady, 
the  slave ; all  while  so  engaged  being  under  a rigid  law  of  ceremonial 
observance  or  tapu,  Levitical  in  its  minuteness  of  detail.  Tobacco,  that 
fruitful  source  of  idleness  with  native  field  hands,  was  to  them  then  unknown. 
In  single  rank,  side  by  side,  stark  naked  but  for  a small  mat  slung  across 
the  loins,  they  worked  with  their  long-handled  narrow  wooden  spades, 
stepping  backwards,  like  ourselves,  in  digging,  and  keeping  time  with  a 
low  monotonous  chant,  in  the  chorus  of  which  all  joined.  Of  the  spells 
and  incantations  performed  by  their  priests  to  ensure  a bounteous  crop  ; of 
the  neat,  profusely-carved  and  ornamented  storehouses  to  be  found  in  each 
village,  the  labour  expended  on  which,  in  days  when  the  use  of  iron  was 
tinknown,  must  have  been  enormous,  and  of  other  points  of  interest  there 
is  no  room  here  to  speak.  One  peculiarity  must,  however,  be  noted,  in 
which  Mr.  Colenso  believes  the  Maoris  to  have  differed  for  all  other  agri- 
cultural races — the  non-use  of  mamire  of  every  kind.  Their  whole  inner 
man  revolted  at  the  idea  ; and  when  the  early  missionaries  first  used  such 
substances  in  their  kitchen  gardens  the  practice  was  brought  against  them 
as  a charge  of  high  opprobium  by  their  cannibalist  converts.  Even  in 
their  potato  grounds,  in  later  years,  when  large  quantities  of  that  root 
were  raised  for  shipment,  they  would  not  use  anything  of  the  sort,  although 
they  saw  the  beneficial  effects  in  the  gardens  of  the  missionaries,  preferring 
to  fell  and  clear  new  soil  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  go  through  all  the 
trouble  of  fencing,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  abominated  manure. 
Neither  did  they  ever  water,  even  in  times  of  drought,  and  when  the  crops 
close  to  streams  might  thus  have  been  saved.  The  only  sort  of  amelioration 
of  the  soil  practised  by  them  was  the  annual  surface  dressing  of  the 
kumara  (batate)  lands  with  clean  fresh  gravel,  brought  up  from  the  water- 
courses,  in  woven  baskets,  at  considerable  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  vegetable  food  products  of  New  Zealand  iu  the  olden  time  may  be 
considered  under  two  heads  : (1)  Cultivated  Plants;  (2)  Wild  food,  plants 
and  fruits. 

Cultivated  Plants, — Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  batate,  or  sweet 
potato  (Jpomcea  chrysorhiza),  known  by  the  natives  as  kumara,  a tender 
annual,  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  native  legends  show,  has  come  down  from 
prehistoric  times.  It  is  set  at  equal  distances,  in  rows,  in  light  dry  soil, 
and  earthed  up  from  time  to  time  during  growth.  Some  45  years  ago  the 
finest  plantations  existed  near  the  volcanic  lakes  of  Eotorua,  where  the 
subterranean  heat  and  the  lightness  of  the  soil  favoured  the  growth.  The 
crop  had  one  formidable  foe — the  caterpillar  of  one  of  the  largest  moths, 
which  was  kept  down  by  hand-picking  and  burning,  a task  always  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  the  natives.  They  believed  these  caterpillars  were  rained 
upon  the  crops.  The  crop  was  dug,  like  our  potatoes,  in  autumn,  and 
stored  with  much  observant  care  to  avoid  mouldiness.  Only  new  baskets 
were  used  in  the  gathering,  the  tubers  were  carefully  picked  over,  and  the 
sunniest  days  chosen  for  the  work.  Many  marked  varieties  of  the  tuber 
exist,  and  have  existed  time  out  of  memory.  Lists  collected  by  Mr. 
Colenso  during  a period  of  35  years  show  for  the  northern  districts  32  dis- 
tinct varieties,  aU  recognized  by  separate  native  names.  Like  common 
potatoes,  all  exhibit  distinctive  characteristics  in  shape  and  texture.  Some 
are  rough-skinned,  some  smooth,  some  are  globular,  some  oblong,  some 
angular.  Of  the  above  32  varieties,  14  have  white  skins  and  flesh,  3 white 
skins  and  pink  flesh,  7 red  skins  and  flesh,  8 purple  skins  and  dark  flesh. 
In  the  eastern  districts  16  named  varieties  are  known,  including  only  5 of 
those  above  mentioned.  Like  potatoes,  all  come  true  to  the  “ setting,”  for 
seed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  none.  No  Maori  has  ever  heard 
of  the  plants  flowering,  although  they  are  never  harvested  until  afterthe  stems 
die  down.  All  that  is  known  is  that  the  different  varieties  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  of  growers.  Possibly,  in  ancient  times, 
the  plants  did  flower,  and  the  permanent  varieties  may  have  been  raised 
from  seed,  as  it  is  known  that,  previous  to  the  European  settlement,  the 
natives  of  the  Northern  Island  had  in  this  way  obtained  some  new  varieties 
of  the  common  potato,  which  was  originally  introduced  by  Captain  Cook. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  the  batate  grown  by  the  Maoris,  more  especially 
before  the  cultivation  of  the  imported  potato  became  general,  exceed  belief. 
At  their  great  tribal  feasts — now  long  abandoned — as  well  ns  at  less  impor- 
tant festivities,  the  ostentatious  profusion  of  food  was  amazing.  The  food 
was  generally  built  up  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  sometimes  80  to  90  ft.  iu 
height  and  20  to  30ft.  square  at  the  base!  For  this  purpose  a tall 
straight  tree  was  brought  from  the  forest  to  the  proposed  scene  of  the  feast, 
and  there  dubbed  down,  .and  set  upright,  with  other  polos  planted  roiind, 
to  which  stages  wore  attached  at  7 to  9 ft.  apart.  The  intermodiato 
spaces  were  then  filled  in  with  b.askots  of  o.atablos,  so  ns  to  form  one  solid 
mass  of  food,  the  effects  of  which,  olfactory  and  other,  can  bettor  bo  con- 
ceived than  described.  The  getting  up  of  those  feasts  took  a long  t ime, 
Bomotimos  a year,  and  the  labour  expended  on  I hem  was  enormous.  At  a 
tribal  feast — comparatively  a small  one,  and  one  of  the  last  held — given  at. 
Waimate,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  1835,  2,000 one-bushel  basket s of  Imtat os 
wore  consumed.  At,  a similar  feast,  given  by  the  famous  wa.rrior-ehii'f  To 
Waharoa,  in  1837,  the  bill  of  fare,  according  to  a European  eye-witness, 
included  20,000  dried  cols,  several  tons  of  sea-fish  (ehielly  young  sharks. 
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II  Maori  dainty),  many  fat  Hof'S,  G alHatrosses,  19  larf'o  calaliaHhoa  of  sliark- 
oil,  and  baskoia  of  vogetabloa  boyond  nuinbor.  Hut  wo  must  roturn  to 
our  Bubjcct. 

Next  in  imiiortanco  to  tho  sweot  potato  ranked  the  (aro  (Caladiiim 
wsculentum).  Thia  wiia  also  raised  from  tubora,  but  being  a poronnial  was 
always  “ In  season,”  aud  usually  dug  as  it  was  wanted.  Of  this  plant  there 
wore  over  twenty  dist  inct  and  well-marked  varieties,  besides  at  least  one  known 
to  have  been  obtained  since  tho  date  of  Cook’s  visit.  Those  varieties  all 
differ  in  tho  size,  texture,  colour,  and  qualities  of  thoir  tubers.  There  is 
no  knowledge  of  the  plants  over  flowering — tho  property  having  presumably 
been  lost  in  tho  course  of  cultivation,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  batato.  Both 
the  tubers  and  tho  thick  lloshy  stems  of  the  plant  wore  oaten,  but  only  after 
cooking,  as  tho  acrid  juices  in  an  uncooked  state  pi'oduco  burning  and  con- 
striction of  tho  throat.  This  esculent  played  an  important  part  in  many 
native  ceremonial  observances,  as  at  tho  naming  of  a new-born  child  of  a 
chief,  tho  death  of  a chief,  or  tho  exhumation  which  always  followed  a 
certain  time  after  interment. 

Third  in  importance  among  cultivated  vegetables  came  hm,  a fine  sort 
of  gourd.  This  useful  plant  was  really  raised  from  seed,  and  it  is  noted  as  a 
eurious  fact  that  the  only  vegetable  grown  by  tho  Maoris  which  flowered  and 
fruited  under  cultivation  ; it  was  likewise  the  only  cultivated  species  which 
exhibited  no  variation.  The  seeds,  wrapped  in  fern  fronds,  were  always 
steeped  for  a few  days  in  running  water  before  sowing.  The  fruit,  like 
Aamara  or  taro,  was  baked,  or  perhaps  it  would  bo  more  correct  to  say 
steamed,  in  tho  earth  oven  before  eating,  and  thus  prepared  the  pulp, 
cither  hot  or  cold,  was  in  high  esteem  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  batates  were  still  unfit  for  digging.  From  the  gourds  the  natives 
likewise  obtained  their  calabashes  for  holding  water,  oil,  &c. 

Tiipam,  a species  of  cordylinc,  samples  of  which,  provisionally  named 
C.  cdulis,  wore  sent  by  Mr.  Colenso  to  Dr.  Hooker  in  1850-52,  was  another 
hlaori  vegetable.  The  plant  was  propagated  by  off  sets  and  suckers,  and 
was  never  known  to  flower.  The  succulent  stem,  resembling  a magnified 
cabbage-stalk,  was  the  part  baked  and  eaten.  A smaller  variety  was  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  root.  Corynocarpus  loeviyata,  or  koralca,  and  Solanum 
avicidare,  or  kahuho,  were  also  cultivated  plants. 

The  paper  mulberry  and  the  New  Zealand  flax  were  both  grown  for 
textile  use.*  Of  these  many  interesting  and  much-prized  varieties  existed, 
but  whether  they  were  of  Maori  origin  remains  undetermined. 

Wild  Food  Plants  and  Fruits. — In  the  face  of  the  belief  heretofore 
entertained,  that  as  regards  supporting  life  New  Zealand  in  its  primitive 
state  was  next  akin  to  a desert,  Mr.  Colenso’ s list  affords  a sufficiently 
striking  example  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  food  resources 
of  a country  which  may  be  arrived  at  from  an  imperfect  survey,  even  by  the 
most  competent  observer.  Foremost  among  wild  products  must  be  ranked 
aruJid,  or  »oi  or  moncchi,  the  famed  fern-root  \Pteris  wsculenta),  first  described 
by  Cook’s  naturalist,  Forster.  Good  edible  fern-root  was  not  everywhere  to  be 
found.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  north,  it  was  scarce,  and  had  to 
be  carried  many  a weary  mile  on  the  people’s  backs  from  the  digging  places 
to  their  seaside  homes.  The  best  roots  were  produced  in  loose  rich  soil 
which  had  remained  undisturbed  for  years.  All  good  digging  places  were 
carefully  marked  and  preserved,  and  no  tribal  trespassings  permitted. 
There  were  fixed  seasons  for  digging,  and  the  old  Maoris  would  no  more 
have  dug  it  out  of  season  than  we  should  lift  potatoes.  Special  precau- 
tions were  observed  in  burning  off  the  fronds,  a practice  which  in  August, 
but  only  during  that  month,  was  held  to  improve  the  roots.  The  latter 
were  dug  with  the  long  wooden  spade  or  paddle  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
sorted  and  air-dried.  For  use,  the  roots  were  steeped  in  water,  lightly 
roasted  on  the  embers,  and  then  pounded  in  a large  mortar  with  a heavy 
pestle  of  wood  or  whalebone.  The  black  outer  skin  came  off  in  this  process, 
and  the  better  sorts  acquired  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  soft  dough, 
which  by  evaporation  became  hard  and  brittle,  like  fine  biscuit.  When 
prepared  in  large  quantities  it  was  made  into  a pounded  mass,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  which  in  the  native  forts  along  the  coast  excited  the 
wonderment  of  Captain  Cook  and  his  companions.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  young  shoots  were  eaten  like  asparagus,  the  old  Maoris  being 
especially  fond  of  them  as  an  accompamiment  with  fresh  fish,  then  always 
abundant.  Pigs  fed  on  fern-root  made  prime  pork,  a fact  well  known  to 
the  settlers  in  the  days  before  the  introduction  of  beef  and  mutton.  Mr. 
Colenso  considers  fern-root  to  be  highly  nutritious,  and  expresses  a belief 
that  the  trials  made  in  England  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  failed 
owing  to  want  of  discrimination  of  the  difference  between  the  English  form 
{Pteris  aquilina)  and  the  New  Zealand  {Pteris  wsculentum),  which  are  very 
marked  in  the  root,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  root  having  been  tried  fresh, 
instead  of  dried  in  Maori  fashion. 

The  fiesh  of  the  succulent  fruit  of  Corynocarpus  Iwvigata,  a genus 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  was  also  eaten,  the  flesh  when  fresh  and  ripe, 
and  the  seeds  after  cooking,  which  destroys  the  highly  poisonous  principle 
they  contain.  Every  autumn  the  Maoris — men,  women,  and  children — 
resorted  to  the  koraka  thickets,  to  collect  the  fruit  and  prepare  the 
kernels.  The  fruit  was  gathered  in  great  baskets,  and  placed  therein  in 
large  earth-ovens,  where  it  was  baked  for  a considerable  time.  The 
baskets  were  then  drawn  and  stood  in  running  water,  by  which  the  pulp 
was  washed  away,  leaving  the  kernels  deprived  of  their  poisonous  properties 
by  the  baking,  and  which  were  forthwith  dried  and  stored.  For  use  they 
were  softened  by  roasting,  like  chestnuts,  and  were  esteemed  very  whole- 
some. 

The  fruit  of  the  hinau  (Elwocarpus  dentatus)  was  also  eaten.  It  hangs  in 
loose  racemes,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a sloe,  with  something  of  the 
taste  of  an  acorn.  Here  the  culinary  ingenuity  of  the  Maoris  was  particu- 
larly manifest.  The  ripe  and  windfaUen  fruit  was  gathered  in  baskets 
and  placed  in  water,  in  the  hull  of  a canoe  or  other  similar  trough.  There, 
after  long  steeping,  the  fruit  was  well  rubbed,  and  the  husks,  stalks,  &c., 
run  off,  leaving  a grey  pulpy  mass  behind,  which  was  kneaded  and  baked 
in  the  form  of  a huge  cake.  A cake  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  weight 
took  two  days  to  bake.  It  was  a large,  satisfying,  “ cut  and  come  again  ” 
mess,  unlike  any  other  native  vegetable  dish,  and  of  it  both  the  Maoris  an  I 
the  rats  are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  punka,  or  sow-thistle  (Sonchus  oleraceus),  of  which  there  was  one. 


* Among  the  purposes  to  which  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  was  applied 
was  the  manufacture  of  kites,  kite-flying  being  as  favourite  a pastime  with  grave 
and  reverend  Maoris  in  the  olden  days  as  with  elderly  Chinamen  in  the  present. 
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if  not  more,  native  spccioa  quite  dial  inct  from  tho  more  recently-introduced 
European  one,  waa  used  as  a vogotablo.  The  young  topa  and  leaves,  steamed 
in  tho  eartli  ovens,  wore  tho  parts  generally  used ; somotiines  the  stems 
wore  bruised  and  mashed,  to  got  rid  of  highly  acrid  juice,  and  used  likewise. 
Eaton  with  fresh  fish,  tho  plant  was  very  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Tho  roots  of  pohuc,  tho  common  bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium),  wore 
dug  up  and  cooked,  but  not  much  esteemed.  Mr.  Colenso  mentions  a 
curious  fact,  wliich  ho  brought  long  ago  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hooker,  that 
in  Now  Zealand  tho  roots  of  this  plant,  said  to  bo  identical  with  the  British 
species,  aro  perfectly  wholesome,  whereas  in  England  and  elsewhere  they 
exhibit  highly  purgative  properties. 

Tho  fine  frond-like  stems  of  tho  korau,  or  black  tree-fern  (Cyalhea  mcdul- 
laris),  furnished  a sago-like  substance,  which  was  eaten  ; so  also  were  tho 
blanched  head-shoot  and  tho  young  loaves  of  the  lili,  the  cabbage-tree  of  tho 
settlers  (Cordylinc  australis)  ; so,  too,  was  tho  blanched  heart  of  the  nikau 
(Areca  sapida),  the  palmiste  of  Mauritius. 

Another  curious  article  of  vegetable  food  was  tho  yellow  pollen  of  tho 
flowers  of  the  common  bulrush,  which  was  collected  in  the  swamps  in  summer- 
time, when  the  flowers  aro  open.  Kneaded  with  water  into  cakes,  it  much 
resembles  coarse  gingerbread.  The  natives  of  Scinde  use  it  in  a precisely 
similar  way. 

The  plum-like  drupes  of  Nesodaphne  tawa  were  eaten  baked.  The  bract- 
like pieces  of  root  of  Marattia  salicina  were  likewise  sometimes  partaken 
of.  Karenga,  a species  of  seaweed  abounding  on  the  flat  clayey'tidal  shores 
of  the  east  coast,  stewed  with  other  algrn  and  the  sweet  juice  of  the  tutu 
(Coriaria  ruscifolia)^  makes  an  exeellent  blancmange-like  food,  which  was 
eaten  cold  with  great  avidity. 

Several  species  of  fungi  were  likewise  eaten  in  the  summer  season, 
sueh  as  the  two  large  terrestrial  species  culled  pukurau(Lycoperdon  Fontanesei 
and  L.  giganteum),  the  harore  (Agaricus  adiposa),  the  hakekakeha  (Hirnida 
auricula  judwa),  and  the  parunhateteri  (Ileodictyon  cibarum).  The  sudden 
appearance  of  the  last-named  species  after  thunderstorms,  and  the  offensive 
stench  emitted  by  it  when  it  bursts,  appear  to  have  suggested  its  strange 
Maori  appellation  of  “thunder-excrement.”  It  is  only  eaten  before  the 
bursting  of  the  outer  shell,  ignorance  of  which  fact,  Mr.  Colenso  points 
out,  has  led  the  Eev.  Mr.  Berkeley  into  the  error  of  describing  it  in  some- 
what exaggerated  terms  as  an  “ execrable  article  of  food,  which  would  be 
used  nowhere  except  under  great  scarcity.” 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  remaining 
edible  substances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Colenso,  but  among  them  may  be 
noted  the  thick  fleshy  roots  of  the  New  Zealand  lily  (Arthropodium 
cirrhatum),  which  are  baked  and  eaten ; the  leaves  of  various  plants,  as 
Solanum  mg' rum,  still  occasionally  seen  as  greens  on  colonists’ tables ; the 
cabbage  introduced  by  Cook;  the  rich  wholesome  juice  of  the  berry-like 
petals  of  Coriaria  ruscifolia,  which  is  kept  cool  in  calabashes  ready  for  use; 
the  thick  fleshy  bracts  of  the  climbing  Frcycinetea  Bansksi;  the  fruit  of  various 
timber-trees,  as  Podocarpus  totara,  P.  dacrydioides,  P.  spicata,  Dacrydium 
cupressinum,  and  others ; the  purple  berries  of  Fuchsia  excorticata,  which 
when  ripe  are  pleasant  even  to  a European  palate ; the  orange  currant- 
like berries  of  Myrtus  pedunculata ; the  small  white  fruit  of  Gualtheria 
antipodea,  var.  7 ; and  sundry  other  wild  fruits.  To  the  list  must  be  added 
the  honey-like  fluid  secreted  by  the  perianth  of  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
which  is  largely  consumed  alike  by  young  and  old,  and  is  esteemed  very 
wholesome.  H.  M.  C. 


Clje  ?^ouse,  (Sarktit,  anii  %iarg. 

♦ 

ANOTHER  LOVER. 

I HAVE  another  lover  loving  me, 

Himself  beloved  of  all  men,  fair  and  true. 

He  would  not  have  me  change  although  I grew 
Perfect  as  light,  because  more  tenderly 
He  loves  myself  than  loves  what  I might  be. 

Low  at  my  feet  he  sings  the  winter  through, 

And  never  won  I love  to  hear  him  woo. 

For  in  my  heaven  both  sun  and  moon  is  he. 

To  my  bare  life  a fruitful-flooding  Nile, 

His  voice  like  April  airs  that  in  our  isle 
Wake  sap  in  trees  that  slept  since  Autumn  went. 

His  words  are  all  caresses,  and  his  smile 
The  relic  of  some  Eden  ravishment ; 

And  he  that  loves  me  so  I call  Content. 

A.  Mart  F.  Robinson  (Athenwum). 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  practice  of  embellishing  fireplaces  in  the  principal  apartments  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  much  might  be  said  in  its  favour,  for,  when  the 
plants  arc  appropriate  and  tastefully  arranged,  they  present  a far  more 
attractive  appearance  than  any  of  the  so-called  grate  ornaments.  The  most 
useful^  plants  are  such  as  afford  striking  forms  and  pleasing  tones  of  green 
or  variegated  foliage.  The  palms,  dracaenas,  grasses,  and  miscellaneous 
“ foliage  ” plants  of  neat  and,  generally  speaking,  light  habit  should  pre- 
dominate— lumpy  plants  presenting  large  surfaces  are  not  suitable — and 
there  must  be  a fair  proportion  of  colour  to  light  up  the  group.  For  this 
purpose  the  flowers  should  be  choice  as  well  as  showy.  A general  objection 
may  be  urged  against  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants  as  unsuitable  : the  same 
principle  should  be  followed  in  selecting  the  flowers  as  the  leaves,  form  and 
a certain  airiness  of  style  being  of  great  importance.  Hence  a neat  tuft  of 
white  marguerites  peeping  out  from  amongst  grassy  leafage  wiU  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  a scarlet  geranium.  Many  greenhouse  plants  answer  admirably 
for  this  kind  of  decoration,  which  never  need  be  costly,  but  must  always  be 
tasteful  and  combine  richness  and  delicacy  without  any  strong  display  of 
colour.  Sometimes  a mere  strip  of  looking-glass  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
grate  and  leaning  against  the  register  will,  when  the  plants  are  nicely 
grouped  before  it,  make  a wonderful  difference.  A more  simple  procedure 
that  may  or  may  not  answer,  as  the  case  may  be,  consists  in  covering  the 
back  of  the  grate  with  cheap  thin  paper  of  a very  dark  green  colour,  and 
putting  it  on  as  much  crumpled  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  practically  invisible, 
to  afford  a kind  of  distance  rather  than  a background,  its  real  purpose  being 
to  conceal  ugly  ironwork  and  prevent  the  intrusion  into  the  midst  of 
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tho  plants  of  any  sucli  features.  'I'hc  plants  must  all  be  elean  and  dry 
when  placed  in  position,  but  the  soil  in  tho  pots  should  be  moist  enough  to 
carry  t hem  through  for  a few  days,  when  a change  must  bo  made  for  the 
sake  of  tho  plants. 


THE  GAllDEN. 

African  Lily,  as  tho  agapanthus  is  sometimes  called,  to  have  abund- 
ance of  water  while  throwing  up  flower-heads,  and  until  the  bloom  is  over ; 
then  to  be  repotted  ; or,  if  becoming  too  large,  to  be  shaken  out  and  parted, 
•and  the  strongest  crowns  selected  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Put  these  clumps, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  crowns  each,  into  medium-sized  pots.  The  com- 
post should  be  sandy  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  peat,  in  equal  quantities. 

Asparagus. — Beds  that  have  not  had  much  attention  should  be  at  once 
pointed  in  with  a fork,  all  weeds  raked  off,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  half-rotten  dung.  Manure  rotted  to  powder  should  never  be  used 
as  a mulch  ; there  is  no  strength  in  it. 

Broccoli  must  now  be  put  out  to  furnish  a supply  during  autumn. 
Manure  liberally,  and  if  the  planting  is  done  in  dry  weather  give  water  as 
abundantly  as  possible.  Bettei’,  however,  to  make  the  ground  ready  and 
wait  for  showers,  both  to  save  labour  and  to  give  the  plants  a better  start, 
for  a free  natural  growth  is  especially  requisite  with  broccolis  and  cauli- 
flowers. Transplant  from  the  seed  bed  to  a piece  of  rich  light  soil  the 
plants  from  the  late  sowings.  Small  clubs  just  appearing  on  the  roots 
may  generally  be  removed  with  the  thumb-nail,  but  where  clubs  are  for- 
midable, from  the  size  of  the  plants,  throw  the  plants  aside  and  burn 
them. 

Cauliflower. — Plant  out,  and  remember  that  for  this  crop  the  soil 
cannot  be  too  rich  : they  will  actually  grow  well  in  dung  only,  if  well  rotted. 
Hoe  between  those  coming  forward,  but  do  not  earth  up  the  stems  except  of 
such  as  are  loose  at  the  collar. 

Carnations,  Picotbbs,  and  Pinks  to  be  propagated  largely  now  from 
layers  and  pipings,  both  easy  and  certain  mechods. 

Celery  should  have  a heavy  watering  where  the  ground  is  dry.  If  the 
fly  has  attacked  the  leaves,  pick  them  off  and  burn  up ; generally  a few 
leaves  only  are  touched,  and  they  can  be  spared.  But  as  no  crop  will  bear 
to  be  entirely  disleafed,  where  the  grub  has  got  the  upper  hand  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  expect  much  produce. 

Conservatory  must  be  ventilated  night  and  day,  unless  there  are  many 
stove  plants,  in  which  case  shut  up  while  the  sun  is  on  the  house.  Use 
water  in  plenty  and  liquid  manure  wherever  it  seems  to  be  required. 

Cucumbers  must  have  steady  bottom  heat  to  produce  fine  fruit.  It  is  a 
common  fallacy  that  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  the  beds  may  be  left 
to  cool  down,  but  it  is  rarely  fine  fruit  are  cut  from  frames  that  are  never 
lined  after  the  first  heat  is  out.  Maintain  a moist  atmosphere,  for  cucum- 
bers absorb  immensely  by  their  leaves. 

Fruit  Garden. — As  they  attain  maturity  put  netting  over  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  cherries,  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  crops.  To  retard 
or  keep  hanging  currants  and  gooseberries,  cover  with  mats.  Strawberry 
runners  to  be  pegged  down  in  pots,  and  the  superfluous  runners  to  be  cut 
away  an  inch  or  two  from  the  stools. 

Lettuce  is  too  much  neglected  after  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
through  the  tendency  of  the  plants  to  bolt  in  hot  weather.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  planting  in  a rich  cool  soil,  and  giving  some  amount  of 
shade. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  that  are  in  need  of  a shift  this  season  must  have 
it  at  once,  or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
operation.  The  most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage, 
and  to  use  the  compost  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  plant. 


THE  APIARY. 

Those  who  have  a considerable  number  of  hives  will  have  plenty  to 
occupy  their  attention  just  now  in  watching  for  and  housing  late  swarms, 
and  in  attending  to  the  swarms  that  were  secured  in  May.  As  the  throwing 
of  casts  or  second  swarms  more  or  less  weakens  the  hives,  it  should  as  far 
as  practicable  be  prevented,  and  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  end  is  to  carefully  examine  the  combs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  and  cut  away  all  but  one  of  the  queen  cells.  Supers  that  were 
placed  on  strong  stocks  early  in  May  should  be  examined  at  suitable 
intervals,  and  immediately  they  are  well  filled  with  properly-sealed  conib 
remove  and  replace  with  others.  The  form  and  size  of  the  supers  may  in 
some  degree  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  apiarian.  Glasses  large  enough 
to  hold  from  two  to  four  pounds  have  a very  attractive  appearance,  and 
are  not  to  be  despised ; but  sectional  supers,  made  of  wood  and  large 
enough  to  hold  from  one  to  two  pounds,  arc  decidedly  preferable.  They 
are  cheaper  to  purchase,  more  readily  arranged  upon  the  hives,  and  they 
hold  a quantity  of  comb  that,  as  a rule,  can  be  the  most  readily  disposed 
of.  In  addition  they  can  be  packed  and  sent  long  distances  without  much 
risk  of  the  comb  being  broken  or  otherwise  damaged.  The  combs  of  frame 
hives  filled  with  new  swarms  should  bo  examined  two  or  three  times  within 
the  first  fortnight  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  building  of  the  combs, 
for  if  they  are  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  it  will  be  difficult  to  move 
later  on  the  frames  for  the  examination  of  tho  bees  or  the  taking  of  the 
honey.  The  feeding  bottle  should  not  be  used  at  this  season  excepting  in 
the  case  of  swarms  that  are  subjected  to  a period  of  wet  and  cold  weather 
immediately  after  they  are  put  in  the  hives.  Artificial  food  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  supplied  with  a view  to  tho  filling  of  the  combs,  for  sugar 
is  not  honey,  and  the  apiarian  who  feeds  with  a view  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  bulk  will  not  be  long  before  he  experiences  a difficulty  in  disposing 
of  tho  products  of  his  apiary;  for  consumers  are  not  readily  deceived. 
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Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  Ac. 
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ClIEKTSEY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  22. 
In  all  but  the  weather,  which  was  most  unfavourable,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Chertsoy  and  District  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  above  date  was  excep- 
tionally successful,  and  did  honour  alike  to  the  energy  of  the  management 
and  the  cultural  skill  of  the  exhibitors.  Tliis  season  the  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting grounds  of  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  the  residence  of  Sir  William 
Blake,  K.C.B.,  wore  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  the  show,  and  in  a lower  part 
of  the  pleasure  grounds,  amid  beech  and  other  trees  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  were  pitched  the  four  or  five  tents  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  collections  brought  together  in  competition  for  the  large 
array  of  prizes.  A more  suitable  site  could  not  have  been  desired,  nor  could 
the  exhibition  have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  subjects 
exhibited  were  the  production  of  cultivators  within  a few  miles  of  Weybridge 
it  was  made  evident  that  cultural  skill  of  a high  order  prevails  in  the  district. 
The  schedule  comprised  between  sixty  and  seventy  classes,  in  which 
provisions  were  made  for  all  classes  of  plants,  fruits,'fiowers,  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  the  season,  and  as  these  were  all  well  filled,  and  the  productions 
generally  of  good  quality,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  exhibition 
was  thoroughly  representative.  Not  less  remarkable  than  the  number  and 
excellency  of  the  productions  were  the  arrangements,  which  were  admirably 
carried  out,  and  the  indefatigable  and  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  Rawlings,  and 
the  members  of  the  executive  are  deserving  of  high  praise. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  The  beauty 
of  their  foliage  were  well  represented  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality. 
The  chief  exhibitors  in  the  classes  provided  for  these  telling  subjects  were 
Mr.  J.  Cornbill,  gardener  to  L.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  and  Mr. 
Povey,  Fairlawn,  Oatlands  Park.  In  the  class  for  eight  plants  in  bloom 
Mr.  Cornbill  occupied  the  first  place  with  excellent  specimens  of  Allamanda 
Chelsoni,  Anthurium  Seberzerianum,  Vinca  rosea,  and  other  good  things. 
For  four  Mr.  Povey  was  first  with  a capital  group  comprising  Statice  pro- 
fusa.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Kalosantbes  coccinea,  which,  by  the  way, 
makes  a telling  specimen  when  shown  as  in  this  case.  In  competitions  for 
the  prizes  for  a collection  of  twelve  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants  Mr. 
Cornhill  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  a group  in  which  Azalea  Grand 
Crimson,  a valuable  late  variety,  Lapageria  rosea,  and  Begonia  Wei toniensis 
were  conspicuous.  In  a similar  cla^s  for  eight  Mr.  Povey  was  first  with  a 
collection,  in  which  Kalosantses  coccinea  and  Rbynebospermum  jasminoides 
were  made  note  of  as  being  particularly  good.  Mr.  Sutton,  Ashley  Park, 
Walton,  was  second  with  a group  possessing  much  merit,  and  including 
fine  specimens  of  Allamanda  Henderson!  and  Imatophyllum  miniatum. 
The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen  plant  in  bloom  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cornhill,  who  had  a large  well-flowered  example  of 
Erica  ventricosaraagnifica. 

Palms  in  collections  of  four  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Cornhill,  Mr. 
Gray,  The  Perns,  Weybridge,  and  Mr.  Sutton,  who  were  awarded  the 
prizes  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  here  placed. 

The  class  for  six  fine-foliage  plants  contained  several  capital  collections. 
Particularly  good  was  the  first-prize  collection  from  Mr.  Cornhill,  which 
contained  a grand  specimen  of  Buonapartea  juncea,  a well-coloured 
Croton  Weismanni,  and  capital  examples  of  Cycas  revoluta,  and  other 
equally  well-known  subjects  ; Mr.  Dibben  a good  second  with  a collection 
in  which  a splendidly-coloured  Croton  interruptum  was  conspicuous.  For 
four  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Povey  and  Mr.  Gray  were  first  and  second  re- 
spectively. Caladiums  were  staged  in  excellent  condition  by  Messrs.  Povey, 
Reed,  and  Sutton,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  The  prizes  for  twelve  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner  table  brought  out  a strong  competition,  and  the  collections  were  so 
evenly  matched  that  the  making  of  the  awards  was  no  easy_  task.  Even- 
tually Mr.  Povey  was  placed  first  for  examples  of  a most  suitable  size  and 
well  grown.  Mr.  Sparrow  was  second  with  plants  exceptionally  well  grown, 
but  decidedly  too  large. 

SoFT-ivooDED  Plants  in  bloom  bad  about  twenty  classes  setapart  for  them, 
the  largest  number  being  for  fuchsias  and  pelargoniums-  Zonal  pelargoniums 
with  single  flowers  made  a brilliant  display  of  colour,  and  in  the  leading  class 
for  six  Mr.  Plowman,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Smithe,  Esq.,  Walton,  was  first  with 
well-flowered  specimens.  The  prizetakers  for  four  were  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Mann,  Beechcroft,  Oatlands.  The  best  collections  of  six  double  zonals  were 
those  shown  by  Messrs.  Plowman  and  Taylor,  who  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  Messrs.  Povey,  Plowman,  and  Reed  were  the  prizetakers  for  a 
single  specimen  zonal,  and  in  the  two  classes  for  tricolor  and  bronze  zonals 
Messrs.  Millican,  Plowman,  Reed,  and  Cornbill  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors.  The  first  prizes  for  six  fancy  and  six  show  pelargoniums  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Povey,  who  staged  neat,  even,  and  well-tiowered  specimens, 
Mr.  Gray  exhibitediwell  in  the  class  for  four  fancies  and  secured  the  premier 
award.  Petunius  were  rather  unequal  in  merit,  the  best  being  those  from 
Mr.  Millican,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Fuchsias  were  contributed 
in  large  numbers  and  in  a condition  that  left  but  little  to  be  desired.  In  the 
class  for  six  in  twelve-inch  pots  Mr.  Povey  and  Mr.  Mann  were  first  and 
second  respectively,  and  in  other  classes  Messrs.  Reed,  Povey,  Gray,  and 
Mann  were  the  prizetakers.  The  plants  wore  chiefly  of  large  size,  and 
splendidly  developed,  both  flowers  and  foliage  being  good.  .Amongst  other 
varieties  shown  was  Beacon,  a very  fi-ee-growing  dark  variety  of  elegant 
habit  and  producing  large  and  handsome  flowers ; it  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  specimen  culture  and  deserves  to  be  bettor  known. 

Exotic  andBritisii  Ferns  mustered  in  strong  force,  and  included  many 
fine  collections.  At  tho  head  of  tho  competitors  in  tho  class  for  six  exotic 
kinds  was  Mr.  Cornhill,  with  largo,  fresh,  and  well-finished  specimens  of 
Adiantum  macropbyllum,  Alsopbila  australis,  andjotlicr  good  kinds.  _Mr. 
Reed  and  Mr.  Maun  wore  second  and  third.  For  four  exotics  Mr.  King 
was  first  with  superb  specimens  of  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  Gymno- 
gramma  cbrysopbylla,  Nophrolepis  oxaltata,  and  .Vlsopbila  oxcolsa ; Mr. 
Dibben  a close  second,  and  Mr.  Rood  a good  third.  Hardy  ferns  wc'ro 
represenled  by  good  colloetions  from  Mr.  Cornbill,  Mr.  Povey,  and  Mr. 
Gray,  and  the'first  prize  for  six  British  kinds  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Millioau. 
'I'be  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first  also  for  six  selagiiudlas  with  a 
(lolloctioii  coini)ristng  one  of  t ho  Ihu'st.  ('xainplos  of  tho  pretty  d wart -growing 
S.  apodaover  oxhihit.cd.  Gloxiiiias  iiiadoii  line  display  ut  Ihcnisolvi'.s.and  llio 
(•incst  I'ollcctions  were  tlioso  from  Messrs.  I'ovey,  Sparrow,  Waite,  IMowniiui, 
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Sutton,  and  Gray.  Achiinonos  wcro  wi'll  shown  by  Messrs.  Waito,  Cornliill, 
ami  Taylor,  ami  tho  exhibitor  last  inenlionoil  preseiitoil  a lino  collection  of 
lilie.-i,  for  which  ho  received  the  premier  award  in  the  class.  Tiiboroiis 
bof'onias  wore  considerably  above  tho  averafije,  and  tho  collections  from 
Messrs.  I’ovoy,  Scott,  Gray,  and  riowman,  were  desetviii}'  of  tho  hif^hest 
praise. 

Cut  Fi.owkus  wore  lar}»oly  shown,  and  included  numerous  pood  stands 
of  roses.  In  the  classes  foi  rosea  tho  chief  prizes  wore  awarded  to  Mr. 
Sparrow,  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  'I'hatehor,  Jlr.  Cornliill,  and  Mr.  'I'aylor,  and  in 
tho  remaininp  clas-ses  for  C"t  llowers  Mr.  I’ovey,  Mr.  Sparrow,  Mr.  Plowman, 
and  ]\[r.  Taylor  wcro  tho  most  successful.  Tho  stands  for  the  dinner  table 
and  for  tho  drawinp  room  wei'O  characterized  by  much  taste,  and  Mr. 
I’lowmau  was  awarded  tho  first  prize  in  tho  two  classes,  tho  other  prize- 
takers  beinp  Messis.  Sparrow,  Sutton,  Taylor,  and  Millican. 

Fuuit  made  an  excellent  display  and  formed  an  important  feature.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  a splendid  Queen  pine  and  wasawarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Frankis, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  first,  second,  and  third  for  black  grapes, 
with  superb  dishes  of  Hlack  Hamburgh.  For  white  grapes  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Cornliill  were  first  and  second  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  large,  in 
bunch  and  berry  and  well  ripened,  and  Mr.  Mann  third.  Strawberries  were 
good,  and  Mt.  Taylor  was  first  with  British  Queen,  Mr.  Sparrow  second 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Mr.  Waito  third.  Melons,  peaches,  and 
nectarines  must  also  be  mentioned  for  their  excellency.  The  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  six  kinds  were  also  well  contested,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  first 
with  a collection  in  which  the  grapes  were  particularly  good,  and  Mr. 
Sutton  a very  close  second  with  a collection  in  which  occurred  an  especially 
fine  Queen  Pino. 

Vegetables  wore  splendidly  shown  and  chief  amongst  the  prizetakers 
in  tho  several  classes  were  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Cornhill,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Thatcher, 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Millican. 

Guours  Arranged  for  Effect  sufficed  to  fill  a spacious  tent,  and 
formed  a feature  of  great  importance.  In  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes 
offered  by  the  President,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  Plowman, 
Millican,  Waite,  and  Reed  were  the  prizetakers,  and  in  the  class  for  a group 
in  which  the  prizes  were  provided  by  the  society  the  awards  were  made 
in  favour  of  Messrs.  Cornhill,  Sutton,  and  Povey. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a beautiful  collection  of  cut 
lilies  from  G.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  and  several  charming  bouquets  of 
skeletonized  leaves,  seed  vessels,  and  ferns  from  Mr.  Millican,  a skeleton 
leaf  of  Monstera  deliciosa  being  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  E.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  Puttick,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  George  Gordon. 


CHISWICK  AND  TURNHAM  GREEN  HORTICHLTURAL  SOCIETY, 

June  22. 


This  young  and  well-managed  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  the 
date  given  above  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  and  both  in  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  productions  it  evinced 
a remarkable  advance  on  the  show  held  at  the  same  place  last  year.  The 
plants  and  cut  flowers  were  arranged  in  a long  tent  pitched  on  the  lawn  by 
the  old  council  room,  and  the  plants  were  placed  on  tho  turf  along  the 
sides,  and  the  cut  flowers  and  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table 
were  upon  a broad  table  in  the  centre,  the  effect  being  remarkably  good. 
The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  arranged  in  a large  marquee  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  but  as  the  competition  was  not  very  spirited  in  some  of 
the  leading  classes  for  these  important  subjects  the  tent  was  but  thinly 
furnished.  The  financial  results  were,  as  at  Weybridge,  injuriously 
affected  by  the  weather ; nevertheless  there  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  rain  held  up,  a fairly  good  company. 

The  most  important  features  in  the  exhibition  were  those  formed  by 
the  groups  arranged  for  effect  and  the  table  decorations.  In  the  trade 
class  for  groups  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  were  first  with  a 
collection  consisting  of  valuable  plants  arranged  in  the  most  tasteful 
manner.  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Richmond,  were  second  and  third ; and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  received 
an  extra  award.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
Chiswick,  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Donaldson  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Pearks  third. 
The  only  exhibitor  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  was  Mr. 
C.  Bown,  but  in  the  corresponding  class  for  fine-foliage  plants  there  was 
a very  spirited  competition,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
and  Messrs.  Frommow  and  Sons  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Ferns  were  remarkably  good,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens  and  Messrs. 
Fromow  staged  excellent  collections  in  the  open  class  for  six ; and  Mr. 
Coombes,  The  Gardens,  Sheen  House,  Sheen,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  C.  Bown. 
had  well-grown  specimens  in  the  class  set  apart  for  amateurs.  Coleus 
were  plentiful,  and  most  of  the  specimens  were  well  coloured,  particularly 
those  staged  by  Mr.  Pearks,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  C.  Bown.  Caladiums  com- 
prised admirable  collections  from  Mr.  Pearks  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling.  Lyco- 
podiums were  admirably  done,  and  the  most  noteworthy  collections  were 
those  from  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  C.  Bown,  and  Mr.  Starling. 

Fuchsias,  which  have  been  shown  in  an  exceptionally  fine  condition  at 
the  majority  of  the  exhibitions  held  this  season,  were  but  poorly  represented, 
the  best  collection  being  that  from  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  C.  Bown  was  awarded 
the  hrst  prize  tor  three  variegated  pelargoniums,  and  received  also  the 
premier  award  for  twelve  begonias,  with  Mr.  Starling  second  for  the  latter. 
Gloximas  m cffilections  of  twelve  were  presented  in  good  style,  the  plants 
large  and^e  flowers  of  excellent  quality,  by  Mr.  Starling,  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  W.  Brown.  Mr.  Howell,  Hammersmith,  showed  these  attractive 
flowers  weUj  in  the  smaller  class  for  six.  The  prizes  for  plants  adapted  for 
the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  contested  with  much  spirit  and 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Pearks,  Mr.  J.  Donaldson,  and  Mr.  C.  Bown,  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  j 

I i?"  cut  flowers  made  a pleasing  feature,  for  they  were 

w amongst  the  exhibitors  in  these  classes 

were  Mr.  Pearks,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  Mr.  Starling.  In  the 
open  classes  for  three  bouquets  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Hammer- 
smith, and  Ml.  J.  Curtis,  Richmond,  were  successful  in  securing  the  awards: 
and  m the  class  for  one  bouquet  Mr.  Watts  was  first.  Very  spirited  was 
the  competition  for  the  prizes  for  stands  or  vases  of  flowers,  and  in  the  open 
J Curfe^  prizetakers  were  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  S.  Abbott,  and  Mr. 


If  tho  classes  for  fruit  and  vegotiibles  were  not  so  well  filled  as  might 

have  boon  expected,  they  wore  not  wanting  in  productions  of  a ineritfirious 
character.  Grapes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Hardy,  Mr.  .1.  Coombes  nn<l 
strawberries  by  Mr.  Domildsou,  and  Mr.  Coombes  staged  a capital 
melon.  ” ‘ 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  a collection  of  vege- 
tables did  not  bring  out  a very  spirited  competition,  and  the  premier  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Coombes,  who  was  first  also  in  the  society’s 
class  for  nine  dishes,  with  Mr.  Watts  second.  'I'ho  first  prizo  for  six  kinds 
was  awarded  to_Mr.  Richardson,  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  It  was  evidently  too 
early  to  secure  a spirited  eompetition  for  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  prizes  for 
peas,  as  only  two  exhibitors  put  in  an  appearance : these  were  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Tho  miscellaneous  collections  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  tho  attractions  of  tho  gathering.  Amongst  tho 
exhibitors  deserving  of  special  mention  wore  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Son,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Prestridge’ 
Mr.  May,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  * 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION  OF 
PELARGONIUMS  AND  VEGETABLES,  June  22. 

The  proceedings  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  comprised  tho  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  the  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered 
by  various  seed  firms  for  vegetables,  and  the  prizes  for  fruit  packing,  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  Belgian  horticulturists  on  a visit  to  this  country  at  a 
luncheon  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Pelargonium  Society.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  was  in  many  respects  the  most  satisfac- 
tory show  of  pelargoniums  that  has  yet  been  held,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
spirited  competition,  the  high-class  character  of  the  majority  of  the  collections 
its  comprehensive  character,  and  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements,  maybe 
pronounced  a splendid  success.  The  vegetables  were  abundant  and  remark- 
ably good  in  quality,  and  formed  a feature  of  great  importance  and  interest. 
The  packed  fruit,  although  the  competitors  for  the  prizes  were  not  numerous 
was  not  wanting  in  interest,  and  certainly  did  not  fad  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  practicals  present.  The  luncheon  (to  which  upwards  of  sixty  sat  down 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare)  was  admirably 
arranged,  and  evidently  afforded  much  gratification  to  the  Belgian  guests,  and 
no  little  satisfaction  to  the  large  body  of  English  horticulturists  ’who 
assembled  to  meet  them.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  eminently  favourable 
and  in  consequence  the  exhibition  was  attended  by  a large  body  of  visitors.  ’ 

Exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society. 

The  pelargoniums  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  and  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class  sufficed  to  fill  about  two-thirds  of  the  long  tent,  extending  from 
the  council  room  to  the  exhibition  ground,  and  produced  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  splendid  display  of  colour. 

Show  Pelargoniums  were  staged  in  splendid  style  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  In  the  important  class  for  six  large  specimens  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  first  with  examples  of  immense  size  and  grandly  finished  of  Victory,  a 
beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  of  splendid  shape,  the  lower  petals  salmon-pink, 
the  top  deep  maroon  ; Setting  Sun,  deep  red,  a telling  variety,  but  wanting 
in  quality ; Claribel,  [white  jwith  rose-coloured  spot  on  top  petal ; Prince 
Leopold,  scarlet  with  dark  top,  very  effective,  and  well  suited  for  specimen 
culture  j^Illuminator,  brilliant  scarlet  with  dark  top,  the  habit  good,  one  of 
the  very'finest  of  the  high-coloured  varieties  for  specimens  ; Sultana,  deep  rose 
with  dark  top  petals,  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  distinct  variety.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  a good  second  with  medium-sized  and  well-finished  specimens,  com- 
prising Amethyst,  amethyst-purple  lower  petals,  dark  top  petals,  the  habit 
neat  a,nd  free  branching,  exceptionally  valuable  for  its  distinct  and  rich 
colouring  and  its  splendid  habit ; Prince  Leopold,  Claribel,  Illuminator,  Vic- 
tory, and  Modesty,  deep  rose  with  dark  top  petals.  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener 
to  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  York  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill,  third. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  for  eighteen  varieties  in  six-inch  pots  was 
very  spirited,  and  as  the  examples  comprising  the  several  collections  were 
exceedingly  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  included  many  beautiful  varieties 
that  are  not  usually  seen  at  public  exhibitions,  the  class  was  particularly 
interesting.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  dwarf  examples,  which  were 
furnished  with  dense  heads  of  bloom  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
represented  the  following  varieties Ruth,  deep  rose,  black  top,  the  habit 
dwarf  and  free,  a superb  variety  for  exhibition  specimens ; Illuminator, 
Invincible,  orange-red  lower  petals,  dark  top,  effective ; Martial,  crimson 
lower  petals,  top  petals  maroon,  very  rich  in  colour;  Florence,  lower  petals 
red  with  dark  spot,  top  petals  blackish  maroon  ; Magician,  Victory,  Ritualist, 
lower  petals  pink,  maroon  top  petals,  very  pleasing  ; Amethyst,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Joe,  dark  red,  distinct  and  good;  The  Baron,  lower  petals  deep  red,  top 
petals  dark  ; Fortitude,  salmon-pink,  large  and  fine ; Countess,  Rayon  d’Or, 
scarlet,  dark  maroon  blotch  on  top  petals  ; Modesty,  Royal  Review,  and 
Chivalrous.  Mr.  Wiggins  a very  close  second  with  a superb  collection,  in 
which  occurred  Formosa,  Amethyst,  Hermit,  Faust,  Thebais,  Fortitude, 
Snowflake,  Joe,  Rosalind,  Emperor  William,  Claribel,  Fireball,  scarlet,  a 
high-coloured  and  excellent  variety;  Ruth,  Dauntless,  and  Gloriana.  Mr. 
Hammond  third. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  admirably  represented,  and  in  the  class  for  six 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  large  and  splendidly-finished  specimens  of  Mrs. 
Pope,  Electric  Light,  Mrs.  Hart,  Lady  Carington,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  Mrs. 
Porter.  Mr.  Wiggins  second  with  large  and  excellent  specimens,  a trifle  past 
their  best,  of  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Hart,  Lucy,  Pilgrimage,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan, 
and  Mrs.  Porter. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums  were  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  pro- 
duced a very  rich  and  striking  effect.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six, 
in  eight-inch  pots,  Mr.  Wiggins  was  first  with  specimens  of  the  most 
magnificent  character  : the  varieties  were  Diichesse  de  Morny,  Robina,  deep 
salmon-pink;  Harlequin,  red  with  dark  blotches;  Madame  Thibaut,  bright 
vermilion  with  white  centre  and  margin ; Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  still  one  of 
the  best  of  the  light  varieties,  Triomphe,  and  Improved  de  St.-Mande. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  second  with  fine  specimens  of  Digby  Grand,  an  old  but  useful 
light  variety  ; Duchess  of  Bedford,  Princess  of  Wales,  blush  veined  and 
washed  with  purplish  rose ; Venus,  white  with  rose  spots,  the  flowers  large 
and  coarse,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Hendon,  third  with 
rather  small  but  beautifully-flowered  varieties  of  Attraction,  Mermerus, 
Fascination,  Eclipse,  and  T.  A.  Dickson,  five  beautiful  dark  varieties  raised 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  white  with  dark  blotches. 
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Thn  rlnss  for  ei"litccn  vorietics  in  pots  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter 

ing^BiSs  pi^Mhe  'torpetals'  niLom^  paseing  to  salmon  ; I'^^e  Venus, 
Bifdeil  bv  Mr  Turner,  a bad  show  flower  rather  than  a decor^ive  ^ ’ 

r£s  a deep  red  - MaH^  Malet,  blush  with  red  spots ; Reamie.  deep 
fc2i;t;h*blr"pa’;ii;«l,.rl,  good;  Si,  J.  Cb.tr.n,  £ 

shaped  blotches  of  maroon-purple  on  each 
Beauty,  upon  which  ic  is  a decided  5 

D?oh“«  rfTtobo?gT‘DV.‘M.»toru.li  'L.d'/ls'.b.l,'  Nellie  He,..: 
vXot?  N°a.l.^le,  i.do».  Fa.ort,  Hr.  W.  Bro,,»  . good 
ZoNALS  made  a splendid  display,  the  plants  in  six-inch 
verv  materiallv  to  the  general  effect.  In  the  class  for  six  in  eight-inch  pots 
Mr.^J.  Catlin,^ Finchley®  was  first  with  splendidly-flowered  conve.^trained 
^edmens  of  immense  size  of  Fanny  Thorpe,  bright  salmon  ; Bev.  J. 
Atkinson,  rich  crimson-scarlet  ; Cymbeline,  Alice  B^^^ 

Ouidii.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  second  with  examples  J.'* 

perfect  in  development  ; the  plants  were  grown 

furnished  with  about  twelve  magnificent  trusses  each.  The  ^^"®ties  ^ 
Hetty,  Mrs.  Patchett,  Olive  Carr,  pink;  Ivanhoe,  Atala,  and  Gathorne 
Hardy.  Mr.  Meadmore,  Pvomford,  second  with  specimens  trained 
orthoLx  style.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  six  douMe  “ 

eight-inch  pots,  Mr.  Catlin  was  first  with  specimens  large  in  size,  but  hardly 
BO  well  blo^omed  as  those  he  staged  last  year.  The  varieties  ’ 

Ddpute  Voix,  Madame  Thibaut,  Lovely,  Devotion,  and  Dauntless.  Mr. 

^^^VeTy’^splrffe’d  competition  in  the  classes  for  eighteen  single  and 

eighteen  dLble  varieties,  and  the  plants  were  on  the  wiA 

For  eighteen  single  zonals  in  six-inch  pots  Mr.  Wiggins  was  fi  st  with 
specimens  of  the°same  character  as  those  staged  in  the 

varieties,  which  had  been  selected  with  much  judgment,  were  B^inia  Donna, 
pure  white  ; Fanny  Catlin,  Sophia  Birkin,  salmon  ; North  Star  deep  scarlet ; 
Polly  King,  salmon  ; Leander,  Guinea,  Golden  Glory,  • ’ 

Madonna  Aphrodite,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Advance,  Irene,  Eigoletta,  and  Evening 
Star.  Mr.  Meadmore  and  Mr.  J.  Weston,  Clapham  2®^^ 

excellent  groups.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  double  varieties  Mr. 
was  first  ^itl?a  grand  group,  comprising  Barthdlemy  St.-Hilaire,  Gambetta, 
Uranie,  Denfort  dl  Rochereau,  Grand Chaucellmr  de  Faidherbe,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Roi  des  Violettes,  Jnles  Simon,  Henri  Cannell,  Dr.  Jacoby,  J-  C- Rodbard 
Aglaia,  Eugene  Baudouin,  Hero.  Paul  Ben,  Mons  C.  Lowagie.andE  V.  Raspail. 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  second  with  a very  excellent  col  ec- 
tioD  in  which  their  splendid  and  comparatively  new  varieties,  Mrs.  Arth  r 
Lattey  and  Lord  E.  Cecil,  were  conspicuous,  by  reason  of  their  rich  colouring 
and  hish  Quality*  Mr.  Meadmore  third.  . , r j i x. 

Inr-LEAVED  Pelaegoniums  were  staged  in  a higher  state  of  developmen 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  large  array  of  well-flowered  specimens 
attracted  much  attention.  In  the  class  for  nine  Mr  biggins  was  first  with 
beautifully-flowered  pyramidal  specimens,  about  thirty  inches  in  height  a d 
of  a proportionate  diameter.  The  varieties  were  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mrs  H 
Cannell,  Madame  Crousse,  Madame  Jean  V outers,  A.  J- 
Boriuge,  Madame  Emile  Baltet,  Anna  Pfitzer,  and  Gloire  d Orleans  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  second  with  splendidly-flowered  specimens,  trained  in  bush  form, 
of  Viscountess  Cranbrook,  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul,  Rosa  plena,  Madame 
Crousse,  Gloire  d’Orleans,  Eurydice.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Anna  Pfatzer. 

Cut  Flowers  were  shown  in  larger  numbers  and  in  finer  condition  than  at 
any  previous  exhibition,  and  the  numerous  stands  produced  a fine  display. 
M^  Charles  Turner  was  first  for  thirty-six  show 

and  Son  first  for  twenty-four  show  varieties  ; Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
were  first  for  thirty-six  double  zonals,  first  for  thirty-s.x  single  zonals^  a^^^^ 
first  for  twelve  ivy-leaved  varieties  ; Mr.  Dufifield,  V inchmore  Hill,  first  or 
twenty-four  single  zonals,  and  IMr.  Wiggins  first  for  twelve  single  zonals  and 
first  for  twelve  show  varieties.  i 

New  Pelargoniums  were  rather  plentiful,  and  a large  number  of  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded.  For  three  fancy  varieties  not  m commerce 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  Indkm  Chi>f  (Turner),  a distinct  variety,  the 
flowers  large  and  of  a lich  purple-crimson  colour,  with  clear  well-defined 
white  throat  ; Irene,  an  exceedingly  pleasing  variety,  remarkable  for  its 
distinctness,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  top  petals  pink  with  red 
blotches,  the  lower  petals  blush;  Horence  TAomp-soH,  rich  purple  rose. 
For  three  show  pelargoniums  not  in  commerce  Mr.  Turner  first  w-ith 
Zealot  (Foster),  a large  and  telling  flower,  the  lower  petals  hriB'ant  scarlet, 
the  top  petals  dark  maroon  with  bright  red  margin;  Pcfcran  (I'oster),  a large 
flower  of  stilendid  form,  tlie  lower  petals  bright  salmon-red,  the  top  petals 
blackish  maroon;  Iloyal  Ihvma  (Foster),  a large  and  striking  flower,  the 
lower  petals  light  salmon-red  veii.cd  with  dark  red,  the  top  petals  deep 
maroon.  For  one  show  variety  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  C.  J iirner  first 
with  Cromiwll  (Foster),  a beautiful  and  effective  flower,  the  lower 
petals  bright  orange-red,  the  top  pet.als  very  dark.  In  the  class  for  three 
decorative  varieti-  s not  in  commerce  Mr.  Wiggins  first  with  hose  Superb,  deep 
magenta-red,  the  top  petals  maroon  sha  ling  t - scarlet  ; Ilrilhant,  lower  petals 
glowing  scarlet,  top  petals  maroon  shading  to  red  ; A «rora,  lower  petals  pink, 
top  petals  red  with  daik  blotch.  For  three  single  zonals  init  in  commerce 
Mr.  George,  Putney  Meath,  first  with  Emperor  (George),  bright  scarlet,  the 
flowers  large  and  1 orne  in  noldc  trusses;  Faroiirife  (George),  bright  reddish 
salmon,  flowers  large  and  of  fine  form  ; EdUli  (George),  deep  pmk  suffused 
with  purple,  the  flowers  of  excellent  shape  and  borne  in  noble  trusses,  r or 
one  zonal  with  single  II  iw.  rs  .Mr.  Wiggins  first  with  Emily  hk, lie  (UtUc), 
bright  pink,  the  flowers  of  splendid  sha|ie  and  the  habit  most  excellent.  n 
the  cla-s  for  one  double  zonal  Mr  .1.  King,  Uowshani,  near  Aylesbury,  first 
with  G/nr;7.s  /,'nr;/o/v/ (King),  a magnificent  vaiiety,  thc  flowers  lieautlfully 
fornitil,  bon  o in  exceedingly  line  trusecH.  and  of  a bright  scarlet  colour. 


The  fi  Bowing  First-class  Certificates  w ere  awarded 

To  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  ."wanley,  for 

Improved  While  Clipper.— k dwarf-growing  and  exceedingly  free-blooming 
single  zonal,  the  trusses  of  good  size,  and  the  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
evidently  a valuable  variety  both  for  bedding  and  pot  culture. 

To  .Mr.  Catlin,  Finchley,  for  a 

Lunelle  ( Denny ).-A  remarkably  pleasing  single  zonal  the  flowers  very 
large,  smooth,  and  circular,  the  trusses  of  good  size,  and  the  colour  delicate 

^"^^Lovely  (Denny).— A splendid  double  zonal,  the  flowers  of  a delicate  salmon 
colour  shading  to  white. 

To  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  for  , „ , 

Anlaia  (Pearson).— A very  beautiful  single  zonal,  the  flowers  large,  per- 
fect in  form,  and  borne  in  grand  trusses  ; the  colour  rich  purplish  crimson. 

Grand  ChancellUr  Faidhebre  (Lemoine).— A magnificent  single  zonal  the 
flowers  large  and  of  superb  shape,  the  trusses  of  noble  proportions,  and  the 

colour  deep  crimson.  , .1  ^ ^ 

Gamhelta  (Lemoine).— A very  fine  single  zonal,  the  flowers  very  large 
and  the  trusses  of  grand  size,  the  colour  an  effective  shade  of  light  red. 

Little  Pel. A very  effective  decorative  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size 

and  produced  very  freely  in  trusses  of  good  size,  the  colour  deep  red  with 
narrow  light  margin,  and  dark  blotches  on  the  top  petals,  habit  very  dense 
and  free. 

To  Mons.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  for  • i j • . 

Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine).  --A  very  beautiful  lyy-leaved  * 

the  flowers  of  full  size  and  produced  in  large  trusses,  the  colour  bright 

'^^'^^Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine).— An  exceedingly  attractive  ivy- 
leaved  variety  with  double  flowers  of  a pleasing  pink  colour  and  of  splendid 

J.  K.  Pearson.  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  for 

Edilh  Little  [Vea.v60o).— A.  lovely  single  zonal  ; the 
form,  borne  in  grand  trusses,  and  of  a pale  pink  colour,  equalling  in  delicacy 

AL^.^^Gordoji  (Pearson).- A telling  single  zonal  of  Mgh  class  quality 
the  flowers  extra  large  and  borne  in  grand  trusses,  the  habit  compact  and 
free  branching,  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  pure  white  eye. 

To  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Hendon,  for  . , , i.  -i.  .i... 

Fesirnks  (Brown).— A showy  decorative  variety  of  much  merit ; the 
flowers  of  full  size  and  borne  most  profusely  in  large  trusses,  the  colour  deep 
reddish  crimson,  the  habit  dwarf  and  compact. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  for  , , , , . . • . 

Madame  Marie  Knechet  (Lemoine).— A valuable  decoraave  "variety,  the 
flowers  pure  white  marked  with  rose-coloured  spots,  the  petals  beautiful  y 
fringed,  and  the  habit  dwarf  and  free.  . . ^ c 

Irene  (Turner). — An  exquisitely  beautiful  fancy  variety  ; the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  the  top  petals  pink  blotched  with  red,  the  lower  petals  blush 
spotted  with  rose  ; valuable  for  its  distinctness  as  well  as  for  its  great  beauty. 

^ Royal  Review  (Foster).— A very  telling  show  flower  of  large  size  and 
grand  form  ; the  lower  petals  salmon-red  painted  with  deeper  red,  the  top 

poster).— A brilliantly -coloured  show  flower  of  superb  quality 
aud  immense  size  ; lower  petals  scarlet  veined  with  crimson,  top  petals 

richly- coloured  show  flower  of  extra  size,  but 
as  shown  hardly  so  smooth  as  could  be  desired  ; the  lower  petals  glowing 
crimson,  the  top  blackish  maroon  with  deep  red  margin  ; will  probably  be 
valuable  for  large  specimens,  , , . 

To  Alessrs.  Saltmarsli  and  Son,  Chelmsford.,  tor  ^ 

Duchess  of  Albany  (Saltmarsh) .-A  distinct  and  beautiful  variety, 
producing  large  well-formed  trusses  of  a deep  pink  colour. 

Ins^'^isfanc^ir^George).— A superb  single  ^ *he  fl“^ 

splendid  shape,  borne  in  immense  trusses,  and  of  a bright  pink  colour. 

Competition  for  Prizes  foe  Vegetables. 

The  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  for  vegetables  offered  by  Messrs  J 
Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  bons,  a d 
Messrs  Webb  and  Sons  was  very  severe,  and  the  various  collections  formed 

. oolleotto  .1  v»etabl..,  twelve 

distinct  kinds,  were  very  keenly  contested,  J®® 

were  more  or  less  good.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Loid  (TariLton  Wycombe  Abbey,  Backs,  with  superb  examples  of 
Lexlthan  Long’pofl  teans.  Brown  Cos  lettuce,  Nantes  Horn  carrot,  one 
of  the  finest  of®tlie  early  types,  Walcheren  cauliflower,  Canadian  M ondei 
bean  Model  cucumber.  Flat  Tripoli  onion,  Telegraph  pea.  Pine-apple 
beet,’  Veitch’s  Ashleaf  potato,  Veitch’s  Cabbage 

tnrn’in  Mr  Haiiies  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill,  Berks,  was  a 
close  Second  with  a very  excellent  collection,  in  which  Kingsholm  Cos  lettuce, 
Suttons’  Woodstock  ladney  potato,  and  the  P«n’R-‘°P  Eett  Krk^ 

were  particularly  good.  Mr  Beckett.  Esher  third  j, 

.Shrivenham,  fourth  ; Mr.  Waite,  Esher,  fifth,  and  Mr.  Ward  sixtli. 

Messrs  E Webb  and  Sons’  prizes  fora  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinet 
kinS  rretlstd  with  muJh  spirit,  ‘^e  head  ^ 

Mr  Miles  who  staged  capital  dishes  of  \ ictoria  Ashleat  potato,  wnite 
Trilioli  oni’on,  Walcheren  cauliflower.  Snowball  turnip,  and  Stratagem  pea 
M?  liahles  who  was  second,  had  a collection  of  groat  merit  ; and  Mr 
Phillip  and’  IMr.  Waite,  who  were  third  and  fourth,  staged  collections 

^'iSwte  to.  He.,,..  J.  C.,t.,  .ed  pri.e.  to,  Ih.i, 

lo,„  t.mou,pe»i,.'it,»l.gein.  Pride  of  the  H»,k.l, 

and  the  majority  of  the  samples  were  of  grand  quality.  1 he  pr  zeiaae 
were  Mr  Bichardson.  Boston  ; Mr.  Phillips,  Meopham  Kent  ; Mi.  Miles, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Boston  ; and  Mr.  MeIndoe,  in  the  Qo. 

Nine  competitors  contested  the  iirizos  oflered  by 
for  a dish  of  Karliest  of  All  pea,  amt  the  awards  wore  made  in  favour  ot  Mr. 
Marriott  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  were  first  .and  second  respectively. 

PiuzE.s  FOR  Packed  Fruit, 

The  liber, al  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webber  and  Co.,  Covent  (-w’o'b 

f,,,ii  »cEr-,.  i..,diy  .o  Joii  cooto.iod ..  '''ift 

no  new  systnn  of  packing  fruit  for  co.iveyaiiee  ‘’y 

The  prizes  were  offered  for  given  (luautilies  of  grapes,  pe.iehes,  .viulsli.iu 
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to  bn  Hont  by  mihvny  to  Soutli  Kcnaington,  and  Iho  tost  of  merit  was  tho 
condition  in  wliicli  tlioy  wore  in  when  tlio  jiacliagos  wrro  oponod.  Thcro 
wore  tliri'o  oonipotitors,  and  tho  lirst  ])ri/,o  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
Eastnor  Ciistio,  whoso  fruit  was  remarkable  as  much  for  its  liigh  (piality  as 
for  tho  o.xoollent  condition  in  whieli  it  was  received.  Tho  whole  of  tho  truit 
was  packed  in  boxes  just  deep  onough  to  receive  one  layer  of  bunches  or  fruits, 
as  tho  case  may  bo.  'I'ho  grapes  wore  packed  in  boxes  lined  with  a thick  layer 
of  clean  dry  moss  and  soft  paper.  Tho  bunches  were  arranged  with  the 
shoulders  outwards,  and  it  appeared  that  tho  moss  which  formed  the  side 
linings  was  put  in  after  tho  bunches  were  placed  in  tho  box  by  working  it 
down  between  tho  paper  and  tho  woodwork.  Tho  boxes  in  which  tho  poaches 
wore  packed  was  four  or  live  inches  in  depth,  and  tho  fruits  were  wrapped 
separately  in  cotton  w'ool.  Tho  box  for  the  strawberries  was  about  two  iiichos 
deep,  and  tho  fruits  wore  placed  in  a single  layer  with  strawberry  loaves,  or 
rather  portions  of  the  loaves,  so  placed  as  to  keep  them  separate.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Waterman,  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
Saifron  ^\  aldcn. 

Mketinc  of  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees. 

Tho  conlributions  submitted  to  the  Floral  Coinmitteo  included  several 
important  collections  and  numerous  interesting  objects  of  minor  importance. 
Messrs.  11.  Canncll  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a lai'go  and  wonderfully 
attractive  collection  of  cut  pelargoniums  and  violas.  Mr.  Barron  sent  from 
Chiswick  a large  and  well-grown  collection  of  pelargoniums,  comprising  many 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cape  species,  and  a collection  of  the  vaiious 
strains  of  mignonette  now  in  cultivation,  conspicuous  amongst  which  was 
Helmsley’s  Giant  White,  a selection  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
spikes  and  the  whiteness  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  an 
attractive  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co. 
exhibited  a beautiful  group  of  begonias.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  came  a very  fine  collection  of  lilies  in  a out  state  ; and 
Mr.  R.  Dean  contributed  a stand  of  blooms  of  a very  excellent  strain  of  Canter- 
bury bells. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  brought  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
a large  collection  of  peas,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  Stour  Valley,  Essex,  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  contributed  two  samples  of  peas  said  to  be  new.  There  were,  as  is 
customary  at  this  season  of  the  year,  several  so-called  new  melons,  but  none 
were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  an  award. 

The  following  First-class  Certificates  were  granted  ; — 

To  Mr.  B.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
for 

Paphinia  rugosa. — An  attractive  orchid,  bearing  flowers  profusely  spotted 
with  chestnut-red  on  a yellowish  ground. 

Croton  Princess  of  Waldeck. — A distinct  variety  with  lobed  leaves,  bright 
yellow  in  the  centre. 

Lycaste  Deppei  punctatissima. — A beautiful  form,  remarkable  for  the  rich 
spotting  of  the  flowers. 

To  Messrs.  J Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for 

Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana.— An  effective  variety  bearing  large  globular 
flower  heads  of  a bright  red  and  rich  yellow  colour. 

To  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunuersbury,  Acton,  for 

Gloxinia  Mrs.  Atkinson. — A beautiful  erect  variety ; the  flowers  extra 
large,  of  grand  form,  and  richly  spotted  with  purple  on  a pure  white  ground. 

To  Mr.  J.  Salter,  Streatham,  for 

Pescatorea  Payana. — A handsome  species;  the  sepals  creamy  white  tipped 
with  purplish  red,  the  labellum  crimson. 

To  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 

Peseda  odorala  pyramidalis  grandijlora. — A distinct  type ; remarkable 
for  its  short  roundish  spikes,  the  bright  red  of  its  anthers,  and  its  powerful 
odour. 

A Second-class  Certificate  was  granted  to  Mr.  Stacey,  Dunmow,  for 

Pelargonium  Lady  Brooke. — A showy  decorative  variety,  bearing  large 
purplish  flowers  with  frilled  petals. 


EVENING  FETE  OF  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

The  weather  began  to  improve  just  in  time  to  save  the  evening  fete  in  the 
gardens  at  Regent’s  Park,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a great  assemblage, 
and  the  entertainment  was  of  the  most  enjoyable  nature.  One  striking 
feature  was  a comparative  trial  of  electric  lights,  respecting  which  particulars 
were  given  in  printed  papers  for  the  use  of  visitors.  The  principal  lights  in 
use  were  the  Maxim  Incandescent,  the  Western  Arc,  and  the  Gulcher,  and 
all  were  excellent  in  their  way.  As  regards  the  last,  however,  we  must 
remark  that  it  was  employed  to  illuminate  the  great  tent,  in  which  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer’s  rhododendron  exhibition  is  the  main  attraction,  and 
the  success  was  so  complete  that  we  can  say  without  hesitation  this  grand 
display  has  never  been  so  well  lighted  before.  The  Gulcher  light  appears  to 
combine  intensity,  softness,  and  steadiness  in  a remarkable  degree. 

The  display  of  floral  decorations  was  extremely  interesting  and  dinner 
tables  were  prominently  attractive.  In  this  department  displays  of  special 
merit  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  of  Conduit  Street  ; Messrs.  Phillips,  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  Mr.  Fennell,  of  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge.  There  were  also 
dinner  tables  tastefully  and  eflfectively  dressed  by  Mrs.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery, 
Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  Chard,  of  Clapham  Common.  Floral  arches  for  ide- 
boards  and  looking-glasses  were  contributed  by  Miss  Gardiner,  Park  House, 
St.  John’s  Wood  ; Mr.  Buster,  St.  Mary’s,  Cray,  Kent,  and  Miss  Sperling, 
Regent’s  Park.  Amongst  many  baskets  of  plants  and  flowers  shown,  one 
containing  ferns  from  Miss  Williams,  Sutton  House,  Upper  Holloway,  was 
much  admired.  Other  baskets  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Co., 
Victoria  Street ; Mr.  Parmley,  Albert  Gate,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Messrs. 
Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  put  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  tent  some  beautiful  collections  of  pot  roses  ; Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son  contributed  floral  dressings  for  a ball-room,  and  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  of  Maida  V ale,  made  a charming  display  of  filmy  ferns 
and  orchids. 

The  illuminations  in  the  gardens  were  rich,  various,  and  tasteful.  A 
pagoda  of  coloured  lanterns  on  the  lake  had  a magnificent  effect.  Soon  after 
ten  Prince  Leopold,  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  the  Duke  of 
Teck  arrived,  and  were  received  in  the  conservatory,  from  which  shortly  after 
they  went  on  a tour  round  the  grounds,  which  were  then  crowded  with  a 
fashionable  thiong. 


imOMlOLIADS. 

Ok  late  yciiTH  incrciiscd  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  yl'lchincaH,  tlio 
HillliergiaH,  tho  TillandsiaH,  anil  other  of  the  clioicer  broineliadH,  to 
tlio  advantage  of  cultivatorH,  and  tlio  gratification  of  those  who  take 
an  intoTOst  in  tho  occupants  of  thi;  plant  stove.  Hut  as  yet  their 
cultivation  has  not  extended  so  widely  as  those  who  arc  conversant 
with  thoMi  could  wish,  for  whilst  so  thoroughly  distinct  in  character 
from  the  stove  plants  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  a conipiara- 
tively  largo  number  aro  remarkable  for  their  bold  appearance,  their 
elegance  of  growth,  or  for  the  attractiveness  of  tlu.-ir  inflorescence. 
Many  there  arc  which  must  be  regarded  as  mere  botanical  curiosities, 
but  the  number  of  really  attractive  kinds  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
materially  enhance  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  structure  to  which 
they  belong,  and  this  number  is  being  steadily  augmented  by  the 
efforts  of  our  leading  nurserymen.  To  the  amateur  with  but  little 
space  at  disposal  they  arc  of  much  value,  for  a large  proportion  of 
the  most  attractive  kinds  take  up  but  little  room  even  when  fully 
developed,  and  by  omitting  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  growers  a 
good  collection  could  be  cultivated  in  a house  ten  feet  in  width  by 
twenty  feet  in  length.  But  interesting  as  they  are  when  grown  in  a 
structure  by  themselves,  they  appear  to  greater  advantage,  and 
genei'ally  speaking  afford  a higher  degree  of  pleasure,  when  asso- 
ciated with  other  subjects  thriving  under  similar  conditions. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  bromeliaceous  plants  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  epiphytical,  and  con- 
sequently must,  with  a few  exceptions,  be  provided  with  a ligth  mixture 
or  compost,  and  be  so  placed  that  the  moisture  can  pass  readily  away. 
Some  of  the  kinds  of  slender  growth,  such  as  Tillandsia  usneoides  and 
T.  tenuifoUa,  grow  remarkaWy  well,  and  appear  to  great  advantage 
when  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  of  wood  to  which  a little  moss  has  been 
attached ; but  those  with  erect  foliage,  such  as  the  .^chmeas,  the 
Pitcairnias,  and  the  Nidulariums,  should  be  grown  in  pots  unless 
planted  out  in  the  stove.  The  first  point  in  growing  them  in  pots  is 
to  provide  a sufficiency  of  drainage,  and  this  may  be  secured  by  filling 
the  pots  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  crocks  broken  rather 
small.  The  small-growing  kinds  should  be  potted  in  a mixture  of  peat, 
sphagnum,  and  nodules  of  charcoal;  the  medium  growers  should  have 
tough  fibrous  peat  with  a sprinkling  of  small  crocks,  and  those  of 
strong  growth  will  require  a substantial  compost,  .^climea  AlaricB 
Reginoe  and  Tillandsia  Zahni  may  be  mentioned  as  types  of  the 
strong-gi’owing  kinds,  and  they  and  others  of  a similar  character 
should  be  provided  with  a compost  consisting  of  turfy  peat  and  fibrous 
loam  two  parts  each,  and  leaf -mould  and  coarse  sand  one  part  each. 
The  loam  selected  mustbe  full  of  fibrous  matter  and  silky  in  texture,  and 
that  taken  from  an  old  closely-cropped  pasture  to  a depth  of  one  or  two 
inches  is  decidedly  preferable.  In  potting  those  requiring  peat  and 
moss,  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot ; but  those  grown  in  peat,  or  in  a mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  should  be  potted  low  enough  for  the  surface  soil  to  be  kept  about 
one  inch  below  the  rim,  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  watered.  They 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  position  occupied  in  the  stove,  provided 
they  receive  a fair  share  of  light,  and  are  not  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  August  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  a moderate  amount  of  moisture  will 
suffice,  but  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  the  supplies  of  water 
should  be  liberal,  and  those  of  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a 
rosulate  manner  will  derive  immense  benefit  from  having  their  vase- 
like centres  kept  constantly  full  of  water.  Not  only  is  tlie  water  of 
assistance  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  it  effectually 
prevents  the  lodgment  of  mealy  bug  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  where  that  pest  abounds. 

The  bromeliads  also  succeed  admirably  planted  out,  and  when  a 
suitable  position  can  be  afforded  and  some  little  taste  shown  in  their 
arrangement  they  have  a most  pleasing  appearance,  yt  hen  it  is  de- 
termined  to  plant  them  out  a rockery  should,  if  practicable,  be  built 
against  the  end  or  back  wall  of  the  stove  with  a few  burrs  or  sand- 
stone as  may  be  the  most  convenient.  It  should  be  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  form  as  it  were  an  irregular  face  to  the  wall,  the 
projections  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  feet.  For  the  reception  of  the 
plants  provide  pockets  large  enough  to  hold  about  as  much  compost 
as  a five-inch  pot,  with  the  exceptions  of  a few  at  the  lower  part,  to 
afford  accommodation  for  some  of  the  larger-growing  kinds,  and  these 
should  be  about  equal  in  capacity  to  an  eight-inch  pot.  Over  the 
surface  should  be  arranged  in  positions  suitable  to  the  character  of 
the  respective  kinds  the  bromeliads,  with  Selaginella  denticulata  and 
live  sphagnum  to  clothe  the  bricks  or  stone.  A few  plants  of  Aamn- 
turn  capillus -veneris  dotted  here  and  there  will  add  to  the  effect.  The 
quick-growing  Ficus  repens  may  also  be  planted.  Those  of  medium 
growth  may  be  cultivated  against  the  wall  of  a stove  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a rockery.  To  hold  them  in  position,  fix  stout  galvanized 
netting  of  large  mesh  at  a distance  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  and  for  the  convenience  of  filling  in  the  inter- 
vening space  the  netting  should  be  about  twenty  inches  in  '^mth  and 
fixed  horizontally.  On  the  lower  strip  of  netting  being  fixed,  fill  the 
space  with  peat  broken  up  roughly,  first  placing  a layer  of  live  inoss 
next  the  netting  to  prevent  the  peat  falling  through  the  meshes, 
sphagnum  being  preferable.  Then  fix  the  second  strip,  and  as  rnacy 
more  as  may  be  required  for  covering  the  wall  to  the  desired  height, 
and  fill  in  with  soil  and  moss  as  each  one  is  fixed.  To  strengthen  the 
netting  stout  galvanized  wire  should  be  stretched  along  it  at  a dis- 
tance of  a foot  or  so  apart.  When  the  netting  has  been  fixed,  the 
bromeliads  can  be  readily  planted,  first  divesting  the  roots  ot  tne 
greater  portion  of  the  soil.  To  enhance  the  general  effect,  plants  ot 
the  common  maiden-hair  fern  and  tufts  of  Selaginella  denticulata  can 
also  be  planted.  A few  of  the  bromeliaceous  plants,  those  of  erect 
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luibit  being  the  most  suitable,  may  be  grown  in  receptacles  of  virgin 
cork,  so  made  as  to  be  readily  aflixed  to  the  wall ; and  if  they  are  placed 
in  suitable  positions  they  will,  in  combination  with  those  planted  in 
the  peat  and  m«ss,  have  a very  attractive  appearance.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  any  case  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  wall,  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  should  not  be  covered  to  a greater  height  than  eight  or 
nine  feet.  When  planted  out,  the  watering  must  bo  carefully  attended 
to,  and,  in  a general  way,  the  syringe  will  be  found  of  most  service  in 
supplying  them  with  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture. 

There  ai’e  about  ten  genera  of  bromeliacoous  plants,  from  which 
selections  may  bo  made  with  advantage,  and  if  we  take  about  thirty 
kinds  from  them  we  shall  have  sufficient  to  form  a most  excellent 
collection.  The  .ZEchmeas,  which  are  erect  in  growth  and  bold  in 
habit,  form  a very  important  and  attractive  group,  and  afford  at  least 
half  a dozen  kinds  of  great  beauty.  The  most  meritorious  are 
.^climea  distichantlia,  a bold-growing  species,  the  flowers  bright  rose 
set  in  bracts  of  a rich  carmine-red.  AS.  fuhjens,  a well-known  kind, 
producing  blue  flowers  and  scarlet  bracts.  JE.  Glazinovi,  a bold  and 
elegant  species,  producing  large  and  handsome  spikes  of  flowers. 
JE.  Maricc  Regince,  a strong  grower,  suitable  only  for  houses  of  rather 
large  size,  and  adapted  for  pot  culture  alone ; the  flowers  are  dark 
blue,  and  the  bracts  with  which  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  spike  is 
furnished  are  of  a rich  magenta  colour.  Veitchi,  a recently-intro- 
duced species,  has  also  a striking  habit ; the  leaves  are  bold  and  elegant 
and  richly  blotched,  and  the  massive  spike,  which  stands  well  above  the 
foliage,  is  formed  with  red  and  white  flowers  set  in  scarlet  bracts. 

A comparatively  large  number  of  Billbergias  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  of  these  the  following  can  have  the  sti-ongest  recom- 
mendation : — Billbergia  Baraquiniana,  an  erect-growing  species,  pro- 
ducing elegant  drooping  racemes  of  gi’eenish  yellow  flowers  and  bright 
red  bracts.  B.  Morelliana  has  highly-ornamented  leafage,  and  has 
deep  purple  flowers  and  rose-coloured  bi’acts,  which  form  elegant 
drooping  racemes.  B.  miniata  rosea  has  rose-coloured  flowers  and 
red  bracts,  which  are  borne  in  erect  spikes.  B.  Quesneliana,  a bold 
species  producing  its  flowers  in  erect  spikes  ; the  flowers  are  deep 
rose  with  pale  pink  bracts.  B.  vittata  is  robust  in  growth  and  has 
drooping  racemes,  the  flowers  blue  and  the  bracts  red.  B.  zebriniis 
is  well  worth  growing  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  which  is  richly 
mai'bled  with  deep  bronzy  green  on  a greyish  green  ground. 

Very  valuable  is  the  charming  Encholirion  coraUinmn,  which  pro- 
duces during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  winter 
erect  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  and  crimson  bracts;  it  has  an  elegant 
habit,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  its  class  for  the  amateur. 
E.  roseum  and  E.  Saundersi  are  also  desirable  for  large  collections. 
Guzmannia  picta  and  G.  tricolor  have  broad  handsome  leaves  airanged 
in  rosulate  form  and  very  attractive  flower  spikes.  Nidularium 
Innocenti  is  deserving  of  culture  for  its  handsome  foliage,  which  is 
green  on  the  upper  and  purplish  on  the  imder  surface  ; the  flowers 
are  of  a brilliant  red,  and  retain  their  beauty  for  a considerable 
period.  N.  Laurenti  has  green  leaves  and  blue  flowers,  and  forms  a 
capital  companion  to  the  preceding  species.  Pepinia  aphelandroejlora 
is  exceedingly  elegant  in  habit,  and  has  bright  red  flowers. 

The  Pitcaii’nias  include  several  highly  attractive  species  that 
should  And  a place  in  the  smallest  plant  stove.  The  most  ornamental 
are  Pitcairnia  alta,  a very  elegant  species  beai’ing  erect  branched 
spikes  of  red  flowers  ; P.  corallina,  a comparatively  strong  and 
beautiful  species  furnished  with  drooping  racemes  of  red  flowers; 
P.  bracteata,  an  effective  species  with  scarlet  flowers  and  red  bracts  ; 
P.  staminea,  a graceful  form  with  red  flowers  ; and  P.  undulatifolia, 
a distinct  species  with  white  flowers. 

The  Tillandsias  are  the  most  useful  of  all  for  basket  culture,  and 
some  of  them  are  well  suited  for  growing  on  blocks  of  wood.  Those 
possessing  special  merit  are  : 2’.  pulchella,  T.  recurvifolia,  T.  ienuifoUa, 
and  T.  xiphioides,  foiir  small-growing  and  graceful  forms;  T.  Lindeni 
and  its  varieties,  which  have  large  handsome  flowers  of  the  richest 
blue  and  an  exceedingly  graceful  habit ; T.  musaica,  a distinct  species 
with  large  beautifully-marked  leaves  ; T.  tessellata,  a handsome  form 
of  a similiar  character  to  the  last-mentioned  ; and  T.  Zahni,  a striking 
species  of  large  growth,  the  centre  leaves  amber  and  red  and  flowers 
yellow  and  the  bracts  scarlet.  W.  K. 


Hc})Iits  to  <J3utrits. 

♦ 

G.  II.,  Knulsford. — Your  nectarine  is  Violette  Ilativo. 

Inquirer.— Wo  cannot  name  your  fuchsias  and  pelargoniums,  for  we  never 
attempt  to  name  florist’s  varieties. 

Tomatoes. — C.  W.  M. — We  cannot  explain  why  your  tomatoes  cast  (heir 
fruit,  hut  we  suppose  tliey  are  either  too  wet  or  too  cold  at  the  roots,  'f'ho 
tomato  usually  is  a most  manageable  plant,  but  it  must  have  light  and 
warmth,  and  these  are  the  two  primary  requisites  of  its  existence.  Jf  your 
plants  arc  much  overshadod,  or  the  soil  is  sour  and  cold,  the  fruit  will  fall, 
especially  in  such  cold  weath  or  as  we  have  had  for  some  weeks  past. 

7'.  AeaL— The  differences  in  the  blooms  of  Mareehal  Niol  that  you  have 
noticed  are  the  result  si mjAy  of  peculiarities  of  conditions  and  treatment. 
Jn  some  places  the  flowers  are  creamy  or  amber  tinted,  in  others  buttercup 
yellow,  but  Die  plant  is  the  same.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  produce  of 
the  open  wall  dilTors  in  colour  fiom  that  grown  under  glass.  Lajiagerias  in 
pots  may  have  liipiid  manure  if  they  need  help,  liut  it  must  bo  very  weak 
and  quite  clear. 

Ilusl  on  Grapes. — .1.  C, — 'I'lio  berries  sent  are  badly  rusted,  and  you  can 
do  but  little  now  to  save  the  crop.  .Judging  by  your  statement  of  I ho  case,  wo 
imagine  the  roots  have  been  too  wet  and  cold  after  the  croji  was  sot.  The 
unfavourable  character  of  the  season  probably  accounts  for  this  case,  and  it 


illustrates  the  advantage  of  having  the  roots  within  the  house,  and  com- 
pletely under  control.  Mr.  W.  'J'homson  is  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  while  the  vines  are  in  bloom,  or  soon  after  the  crop  is  set,  will  cause 
rust,  and  therefore  ho  advises  that  sulphur  should  not  be  used  until  the 
stoning  period. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  N.,  Bickley. — 5,  Uactylis  glomerata ; 6,  a Luzula  that 
cannot  be  named  without  the  leaves  ; 7,  Agroslis  vulgaris ; 8,  ilromus  com- 
mutatus.  June.— The  fern  is  I’teris  gigantea,  the  lycopod  is  Selaginella 
cassia.  It.  Itoberts. — 1,  Callicarpa  purpurea ; 2,  Uorbonia  ciliata  ; 3,  Oestrum 
latifolium  ; 4,  Chorozema  ilicifolia.  .1.  H.  U. — We  might  give  what  you  call 
“ English  names  ” in  many  instances,  but  they  would  be  of  little  use.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  describe  Tritoma  uvaria  as  the  “ torch  lily,”  you  would 
then  ask  what  is  the  torch  lily,  and  we  should  have  to  reply,  ” Tritoma 
uvaria.”  This  would  be  like  the  schoolmaster  we  visited  lately.  To  display 
the  brightness  of  his  boys,  he  asked,  ” What  is  tin  ? ” and  the  reply  was 
given  at  once,  ” Stannum.”  Then  he  asked  “ What  is  stannum  f ” and  the 
reply  came  ‘‘Tin.”  The  boys  were  none  the  wiser,  but  we  were  well 
amused,  and  in  that  respect  the  game  did  pay  for  the  candle.  When  we 
give  you  the  name  of  a plant  you  should  at  once  refer  to  a book  of  some 
authority  and  read  the  description  of  the  plant.  The  chief  use  of  a name 
is  that  it  affords  a key  to  the  place  of  a plant  in  any  sufficient  botanical 
treatise  or  dictionary. 


©faituarg- 

^ 

On  the  20th  ult.,  John  Sherbatt,  of  Spring  Grove,  Biddulph,  aged  53  years. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Biddulph  parish  church,  June  23.  Mr. 
Sherratt  was  gardener  at  Biddulph  Grange  at  the  time  when  Mr.  James  Bate- 
man was  an  exhibitor  and  active  worker  at  South  Kensington.  He  after- 
wards went  into  business  as  a nurseryman. 

On  the  25th  ult.,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Osborn,  aged  27 
years.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  widely  known  and  respected  as  the  last 
surviving  representative  of  a celebrated  house,  and  his  always  pleasant 
face  will  be  greatly  missed  at  meetings  of  horticulturalists. 


JHarkets, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apricots per  doz.  Os.  6d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Cherries per  lb.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  6d. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  t sieve  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  6d.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Lemons per  100  5s.  Od.  „ 7s.  Od. 

Melons each  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Cd. 

Oranges  ‘....per  100  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Peaches per  doz.  7s.  6d.  „12s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  2s.  6d.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Strawberries  Os.  4d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ...  .per  100  Os.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61. 

G.arlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos „ Os.  4d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley ,,  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Peas per  quart  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,,  Os.  2d. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Osi  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Turnips  .per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Flowers, 

Abutilons,perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  lOs.  Od. 
Campanulas,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  6d.  ,,  10s.  Od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Eucharis per  doz.  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Fuchsias.. ..  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Gardenias, perdoz.blooms  Is.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Gladioli.. ..  per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ lOs.  Od. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  spr.ays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Liliuin  longiflorum,  per 

doz.  blooms  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Lilium  c.andidum,  per 

doz.  blooms Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Mignonette..  ,,  Ss.  Od.  ,,  6s,  Od. 

Pansies ,,  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Pivonies.. per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 
Pelargoniums  ,,  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Pinks per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Pyrothrums  „ ‘2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Rbudantho  ,,  6s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  6d. 

Rosea  per  doz.  Os.  Od.  „ 6s.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

istephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Tropmolum  ,,  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

HAY  MARKET. 
WlIITEClIAPUL. 

Prime  Clover per  load  100s.  to  ISS.-. 

Inferior  do.  70s.  ,,  9.6s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ lOO.s.  ,,  118s. 

Inferior  do.  - „ 60.s.  „ OO.s. 

Straw  30s.  „ 60s. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  35s.  to  62s 

Wheat,  White,  new ,,  35.S.  „ 65s 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 40s.  ,,  43s. 

Flour,  households 37s.  „ 39s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35s.  ,,  41s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  32s.  „ 34s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  30s.  ,,  60s. 

Barley.  Grinding  „ 20s.  „ 30e. 

Malt,  English „ 35s.  „ 60s. 

Malt,  Scotch  38s.  „ 43s. 

Malt,  old  - 28s.  „ 35s. 

Malt,  brown „ 80s.  „ 32s. 

Oats,  English 22s.  „ 30s. 

Oats,  Irish  22s.  „ 26s. 

Oats,  Scotch  22s.  „ 30s. 

Rye 42s.  „ 45s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  86s.  „ 40'. 

Beans,  Tick „ 38s.  „ 44s. 

Beans,  Winter  „ 39s.  „ 44s 

Peas,  Grey  „ 30s.  „ 36s. 

Peas,  Maple 40s.  „ 45a. 

Peas,  White „ 36s.  „ 44s. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Old  Victorias  per  ton  130s.  to  140.a. 

New  Jersey  Kidneys perewt.  ..  12s.  Od 

,,  Rounds....  „ ..  9s.  Od. 

Cherbourg  Flukes ,,  , . 12s.  Od. 

,,  Rounds ..  8a.  6d. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  into  London  last 
week  included  10,226  packages  and  100  tons 
from  Jersey,  156  packages  1 cask  Malta,  123 
packages  Lisbon,  11  packages  Boulogne,  1,760 
cases  614  boxes  Cherbourg,  400  oases  416  boxes 
Barfleur,  270  cases  St.  Vaast,  70  cases  Nivples, 
67  cases  Cadiz,  38  casks  Hamburgh,  1,093 
baskets  St.  Nazaire,  190  baskets  Rotterdam, 
and  90  tons  St.  Malo. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 

Beef,  prime  small,  per  8 lbs.  6s.  2d.  to  5s.  6d 
Beef,  prime  Large  „ 4s.  8d.  „ 6s.  2d 


Beef,  middling  .. 
Beef,  inferior  .... 
Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pork,  small 

Pork,  large  


4s. 

Od. 

„ 4s. 

8d. 

3s. 

Od. 

„ 3s. 

8d. 

6s. 

4d. 

„ 6s. 

4d. 

4s. 

8d. 

4 1. 

3s. 

Sd. 

4 '. 

6s. 

Od. 

„ tJs. 

81. 

6s. 

Od. 

M 6S. 

4 1. 

4s. 

4d. 

M ^9* 

8(1. 

3s.ioa. 

n 

41. 

COAL  MARKET. 


Wallsend— Hotton  portonlCs.  Od 

,,  .South  Hotton  „ 16s.  Od- 

,,  Lambton ,,  16s.  6d* 

,,  Original  Hartlepool  ,,  16i.  Od- 

,,  Tees lOs.  Od- 

,,  Chilton  Tees ,,  16s.  Od- 

„ Hawthorn 14s.  9d. 

,,  Holton  Lyons  ....  ,,  14s.  (id. 

„ Wear 14s.  6d. 

MONEY  MARKET. 

Con.sols  99J  to  99,1 

Roducod  3 per  cent 99J  ,,  99j) 


" SPB  INC'S  DELIflllTS”  can  onlybo  actually  realized  liy  tlioso  who  live  in  healthy  houses, 
and  who  comliiuo  known  Ranitnry  ineasurcs  for  Iho  provoution  of  such  infocUous  diseases 
as  Binallpox,  (carlot  fovor,  and  nicaslos.  Tlio  remedy  actually  buoomos  a luxury  when  iho 
wasliing  of  Toilet,  lliilh,  and  Nursory  is  oonduotod  with  WltlCllT’S  COAL  TAll  SOAP. 
Hefuso  all  imitatious,  which  are  but  dnngorous  counterfeits.— LAnvT.J 
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D. 

of 

D. 

of 

.Sun. 

Moon. 

High  Water  at 

M.tmp. 
Avr^.o! 
40  ym. 
ChlN- 
wick 

Anniveusauiks,  Festivals, 
Occurrences,  Historical  Notes,  Ac. 

UlsOH. 

SlMltllH 

after 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Hots. 

Limilon  BriilRe. 

Liroriiool  Dock. 

Useful  Plants  in  Flower, 

Nouii. 

Morn. 

Aftur. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

H,  Hanly;  o,  Uruenbouse;  s. 

Stove. 

1882 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Til 

5th  Sniulay  after  Trinity. 

Loiulou  lli-iiliro  Imriit,  121’. 

TIioTonmio  LiFlitslii))  run  down,  1877. 
I’lTiico  Im|u'i'iiil  Inirii'il  at  UhiHulbiii'st,  1879. 
.Toliii  OoopiT  (actor)  died,  1870. 
llastnio  di'.stroycd.  1789. 

S(.  Huiithiii.  • Now  Moon,  71i.  Im.  morn. 

11.  M. 
3 f,ii 
3 57 
3 58 

3 59 

4 0 

M.  H. 

4 51 
.5  3 
6 U 

5 19 
f>  27 
5 31 
5 40 

H.  M. 

8 U 
8 13 
8 13 
8 12 
H 11 

11.  M. 

0 5 

0 43 

1 30 
» >)>> 

11.  m. 

2 37 

3 48 

4 62 

5 40 
C 37 

II.  M. 
7 53 
9 2 

10  17 

11  30 
0 5 

II.  M. 

8 30 

9 40 
10  55 

0 35 

II.  M. 

4 55 

5 5.5 

7 5 

8 20 
9 30 

II.  11. 

5 23 

6 27 

7 42 

8 55 
10  0 

I)  Mi. 

63-2 
63  3 
63'3 
63  3 
63  3 

niaiidfordia  nobills,  o 

Boiivardia  anRustifolia,  a 

Erica  Dovoiiiaiiii.,  0.  ..  

Krioa  voiitrioosa  Braiidiflora,  q 
PaHslflora  m'inooDH.  H. 

Oranffo. 

. Scarlet. 
X’urido. 
Rosy  rod. 
Scarlet, 
llliio. 
Blue. 

15 

s 

'4  1 
4 2 

8 10 
8 0 

3 22 
■t  20 

7 16 
7 43 

1 0 
1 48 

1 25 

2 10 

10  25 

11  13 

10  50 

11  35 

63-3 

63-4 

Salvia  patens,  o 

Voroaioa  lonnifolia  subsessilisj  li.V 

Diyr 

of 

Yr. 

1882 

ino 

191 

102 

193 

lO'l 

195 

196 
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SUBSCKIBKKS’  COPIES  OF  the  Oaudeneus’  Magazine  will  be  forwinlad  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Laiie,  l.omlou,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  ; One  Copy,  2id.  ; 3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  tlie  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China.  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  /ealam),  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMKNT.S  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
\\  edn^day,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  CoIIingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Irade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Nmepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c 
four  lines  (23  words)  and  under,  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a conv 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 


IMPORTANT  NOTICR-Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Omces,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  pubUsher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPI^ES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  e.arly  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


€.<l)iWlioiTB  aiiir  ^Twtiitgs  fat  gitsiimg  Witch 

Monday,  July  10,  and  Tuesday,  July  11.— Beeston  Horticultural  Society- 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Tue^ay,  July  11.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.- Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  11.— Christleton  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  12.  — Ealing  and  Disteiot  Horticultural  Society  —Sum- 
mer Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  12.— Cardiff  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  13.— Si.  Ives  (Hunts)  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 

— BjR3iinghasi  Rose  Show,  in  Aston  Lower 


Thursday,  July  13,  and  Friday,  July  14.- 
Grounds. 


Thursday,  July  13.— Salterheble  Rose  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

• Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and 


Frid.ay,  July  14,  and  Saturday,  July  13. 
Horticultural  Society.— Rose  Show. 


Thursday,  July  14.  Abingdon.— .Cottagers’  Show. 

Saturday,  July  15.  —Birkenhead  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


Experiments  in  Potato  Culture  have  been  carefully  carried 

out  duiing  the  years  1880  and  1881  on  the  Munster  Farm  and 

Dairy  School  of  the  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and  a series  ol 

reports  thereupon  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Purcell  and 

Co.,  124,  St.  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  No.  IV.  of  these  reports,  drawn 

up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  illusti’ates  in  an  i nstructive  manner 

two  very  important  points,  namely,  the  relative  values  of  varieties 

and  the  relative  ^Mues  of  manures.  In  the  trial  of  varieties  the 

committee  were  aided  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Eeacling,  who 

forwarded  for  the  purpose  the  collection  of  potatoes  shown  by  them 

at  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  the  previous  year,  thus 

enabling  the  committee  to  compare  in  growth  and  produce  some  of 

the  nev^est  with  many  of  the  older  well-known  sorts.  Thus  in  the 

year  1881  there  were  107  sorts  under  trial.  The  trial  of  manures 

-o  '=o™-Pi’elieusive  nature,  but  ivas  ingeniously 

their  several  eff most  decisive  manner 
their  several  effects  both  separately  and  in  various  combinations. 

mi  the*  average  gross  weight  of  the  potato  crop 

the  trial  plantation  was  8 tons  1 cwt.  the  acre.  In  1881  the 

twn  r twenty-nine  varieties,  there  were  only 

were^nTnfvWL  ^ Productive  season  of  1881  therl 

wL  more  virnl  f disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease 

varied^  tW^^^  '''  “ 1880.  The 

AbW  1881  ^-ere  Eeading 

eSilv  * 1^1^’"''  ^ ^^'d  French  varietie! 

generally.  In  respect  of  these- last  the  report  savs  • “ So  far  as  our 

French  varieties  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
No.  897,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXV. 


it  is  (piestionahlo  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  further  trials 
witli  them.”  It  does  not  appear  from  this  report  that  the  ago  of  a 
variety  has  any  direct  relation  to  its  liability  to  become  diseased  • 
but  it  does  appear  that  from  a diseased  stock  a healthy  crop  may  bo 
secured.  _ This  agrees  with  our  own  experience,  and  with  the  views 
we  have  in  consequence  advanced  in  these  pages.  The  report  says : 
“ The  planting  of  the  ordinary  small  seed  of  the  country  shows 
results  similar  to  those  of  1880,  namely,  a fair  immunity  from 
disease,  so  that  l fear  not  much  light  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the 
theory  of  inheritance  or  transmission  of  disease  in  varieties.  The 
lots  planted  in  1880  were  procured  from  a district  where  it  was 
supposed  new  varieties  had  not  reached,  and  were  themselves  more 
or  loss  tainted  with  disease  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  yet  the 
acreable  yield  of  diseased  tubers  of  this  kind  was  less  in  1881  than 
in  1880.”  This  is  an  important  statement,  because,  as  above  re- 
marked, the  disease  was,  wherever  it  appeared,  more  virulent  in 
1881  than  in  1880. 

Another  matter  of  question  that  derives  light  from  these  trials 
is  that  of  contagion,  for  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  disease 
spreads  by  neighbourhood  or  contact.  Here,  however,  we  have  per- 
fectly healthy  crops  and  very  much  diseased  crops  on  the  same 
ground,  exactly  as  in  thousands  of  instances  the  same  suggestion  of 
the  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease  has  come  from  observa- 
tion. A very  useful  note  occurs  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
pbject  on  the  storage  of  seed  potatoes.  If  kept  damp  the  fungus 
is  encouraged,  and  therefore  when  packed  for  travelling  such 
materials  as  clamji  hay,  moss,  &c.,  &c.,  should  not  be  employed. 
Indeed,  we  have  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  stagnant  humidity, 
whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  store,  is  deadly  to  potatoes,  because 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungi. 

In  a plantation  of  thirty-five  varieties  grown  in  large  plots  at  the 
Munster  Farm  in  the  year  1881,  the  following  were  found  “entirely 
free  of  disease,”  namely.  Magnum  Bonum,  Eedskin  Flourball, 
Moray  Blue,  White  Eock,  Skerry  Blue,  Brown  Black,  Blue  Eound, 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  Pousse  Debout,  Black  Apple,  and  Forty- 
fold. It  may  be  well  to  remark  on  these  before  we  proceed  any 
further.  They  are  all  vigorous  growers  save  Blue  Eound.  As 
regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  they  are  all  purple  or  pink  save 
P ousse  Debout  and  Brown  Black.  In  respect  of  table  qualities  the 
best  are  Magnum  Bonum,  Eedskin  Fourball,  Skerry  Blue,  and 
Fortyfold.  As  regards  their  cropping  values  in  1881  they  stand  as 
follows : — 


Gross  Weight.  Marketable. 


Pousse  Debout 

10  tons 

5 cwt. 

6 tons 

5 cwt. 

Blue  Eound  

8 

12 

5 „ 

14 

Fortyf  old 

8 

ft 

15 

33 

3 „ 

9* 

16  „ 

Prince  Frederick  Charles 

10 

5 

) y 

6 „ 

19  „ 

Black  Apple 

9 

>> 

7 

33 

8 „ 

1 r, 

Magnum  Bonum 

14 

3i 

0 

...  11  „ 

4 „ 

Eedskin  Flourball 

12 

)j 

14 

...  11  „ 

17  r. 

Brown  Black  

7 

93 

0 

4 „ 

19  „ 

Moray  Blue 

9 

33 

14 

7 „ 

19  „ 

White  Eock 

11 

33 

16 

8 „ 

11  » 

Skerry  Blue 

9 

39 

19 

33 

...  6 „ 

7 „ 

In  the  year  1880  these  same  varieties  were  almost  exempt  from 
disease,  save  Moray  Blue,  Blue  Eouiid,  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which  were  diseased  to  the  extent  of  fi’om  one-seventh  to 
one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce.  Thus  for  eight  out  of  eleven  varie- 
ties we  have  favourable  evidence  from  two  seasons  in  which  the 
disease  extensively  prevailed.  We  will  now  tabulate  a few  varieties 
selected  from  Table  III.  : — 


Gross  Produce.  Gross 

Produce. 

Diseased. 

Diseased. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

Tons 

cwt. 

Tons 

cwt. 

Tons  cwt. 

Tons 

cwt. 

Suttons’  Magnum 

Bonum 

10 

3 

...  14 

0 .. 

0 

1 

...  0 

0 

Beauty  of  Hebron 

1 

0 

...  8 

3 .. 

0 

0 

...  0 

11 

International 

8 

12 

...  10 

7 .. 

2 

10 

...  3 

13 

Eedskin  Flourball 

10 

11 

...  12 

14  ... 

0 

17 

...  0 

0 

Eegent 

• •• 

11 

4 

...  10 

10  ... 

2 

3 

...  1 

14 

Victoria  ... 

7 

13 

...  10 

14  ... 

0 

18 

...  3 

2 

White  Eock 

11 

11 

...  11 

16  ... 

0 

15 

...  0 

0 

Skerry  Blue 

10 

14 

...  9 

19  ... 

0 

6 

...  0 

0 

Early  Eose 

7 

7 

...  8 

12  ... 

0 

14 

...  0 

14 

Fortyfold  (German  seed) 

7 

13 

8 

15  ... 

0 

11 

...  3 

17 

It  will  be  noted  that 

Ee 

gent 

stands 

well 

in 

die  comparison. 

although  badly  hit 

by  the 

disease. 

International  and  Fortyfold  do 

not  make  a good  appearance,  but  there  are  very  many  in  the  table 

E E 
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that  make  a w->rso.  The  heaviest  croi)pers  irrespective  of  quality 
or  liability  to  disease  in  1881  were 


Vandor  Weer 

Seguin  

Pousso  Deboiifc 

Early  liough  Skin  Rose  ... 

Prince  Frederick  Charles 

Regent  

Victoria 

Suttons’  Magnum  Bonuin 

Reading  Abbey  

Redskin  Flourball 
Canadian  Prolific... 

American  Chili  

Brown  Rock 

Brinkwortli’s  Fortyfold  ... 
White  Rock 
Country  Seed 


11  tons  12  cwt.  gross  produce. 


10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

14 

10 

12 

11 

14 

14 

10 

11 

12 


13 
5 

4 

5 
10 

14 
0 

14 

14 

15 
1 
2 

13 

16 

9 


It  should  be  added  that  Champions  wore  quite  free  from  disease 
in  1880  and  1881,  but  there  are  no  particnlars  given  as  to  the  rates 
of  cropping  in  any  of  the  tables.  As  regards  the  possible  influence 
of  fertilizers  on  the  liability  of  the  crops  to  become  diseased  the 
following  remark  is  made  : “ The  potatoes  manured  with  large  quan- 
tities of  ammoniacal  manures  were  among  the  first  affected,  while 
ihe  dense  potatoes  and  those  grown  with  phosphates  were  wholly 
unaffected,  though  in  close  proximity  at  either  side  with  diseased 
potatoes.  ’ Several  of  the  new  varieties  were  affected,  while  others 
a few  inches  {sic)  apart  from  them  were  quite  sound.  The  leaves 
of  nearly  all  the  kinds  affected  by  the  disease  seemed  to  have  first 
‘ curled.’  The  new  varieties  which  bloomed  abundantly  were  those 
which  best  escaped  the  disease.” 


Seedling  Pelargoniums  may  be  submitted  to  the  Pelargonium 
Society  for  certificates  of  merit  at  the  gardens  of  the  R.  H.  S.  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. — The  thirty-first  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Jephson  Gardens,  Leamington,  on 
Tuesday,  J uly  18. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Reading 
will  be  opened  on  Monday  next.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  issued 
a map  of  the  town  and  show  ground  and  a general  programme  for  the 
guidance  of  visitors. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— A supplementary 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society  at  Oxford,  on  Wednesday,  August  2.  Notice  of 
entry  must  be  given  to  Mr.  E-  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Iffley  Road, 
Oxford,  at  least  four  clear  days  before  the  show. 

A PRETTY  new  copper-coloured  Rose  shown  by  Mr.  House,  of 
Peterborough,  on  Tuesday  last  excited  some  interest  and  inquiry.  It 
is  very  distinct,  but  shows  traces  of  Persian  Yellow  in  its  parentage. 

It  lacks  the  qualities  of  a show  rose,  but  has  a beauty  of  its  own 
and  a tone  of  colour  that  is  certainly  unique.  The  name  of  this 
novelty  is  A.  W.  Richardson. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  constitute  a new  firm,  Mr.  Peter  Ban- 
having  taken  his  son  into  partnership.  The  trade  will  be  carried  on 
at  34,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
inauguration  of  the  **  new  departure  ’ that  Messrs.  Barr  made  an 
immense  and  beautiful  display  of  hardy  plants  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  collection  comprised  liliums,  ixias,  aquilegias, 
campanulas,  funkias,  irises,  oenotheras,  and  other  of  the  more  useful 
subjects  that  are  now  in  perfection  in  the  open  garden. 

Two  New  Pelargoniums,  named  respectively  Mignonette  (a  sort 
of  diminutive  regal)  and  Belle  du  Jour  (a  double  white  decorative), 
are  admirably  figured  in  the  July  number  of  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist.  These  were  favourites  with  the  Pelargonium  Society  last 
year,  and  will  soon  be  favourites  with  the  general  public.  The  fruit 
plate  is  devoted  to  the  old  Sops  in  Wine  apple,  the  peculiar  colour  of 
which  no  printed  picture  is  ever  likely  to  represent  faithfully.  This 
is  a capital  number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  crammed  full  of 
good  things. 

The  Weather  on  the  North  American  Continent  has  been  as 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  as  in  these  little  Islands.  In  a letter 
lately  received  from  Chicago  the  writer  says  : — “We  had  snow  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that  tliero 
appeared  any  proper  promise  of  summer  weather.  High  prices  tell 
us  that  production  docs  not  now  outrun  consumption,  as  for  a scries 
of  years  it  certainly  did.  We  jiay  now  25  cents  for  meat  that  two 
years  ago  wo  bought  for  10  cents,  and  other  viands  have  risen  in  corre- 
sponding proportion.  Tlio  interest  in  artificial  cheese  rests  in  part  on 
the  fast  increasing  value  of  the  real  article.” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  circular  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Fellows: — “In  their  circular  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  27th  Marcl)  last  the  council  stated  tliat  they  were  endeavouring 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  commissioners  for  the  Exhilntion 
of  1851  witli  the  object  of  effecting  an  arrangement  wliich  wouhl  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  trusts  upon  which  tlic  commissioners 
hold  their  prfiperty,  rruitually  advantageous  to  the  commissioners  and 
the  society  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  With  this  view  the  council 
proposed  tliat  a joint  committee  of  the  two  corpora, tions  should  bo 
formed  to  consider  tlieir  future  relations.  This  |)i-oposal  was  accepted 
by  the  commissioners,  but  the  committee  whieh  lias  been  appointed  to 


give  effect  to  it  has  not  yet  met,  as  it  was  found  necessary,  before  such 
a meeting  could  be  usefully  held,  to  settle  terms  between  the  society 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  1883,  to  whom  the  commissioners  had  granted  the  use  of 
part  of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  for  the  purposes  of  their  exhibi- 
tion, reserving  for  themselves  that  portion  known  as  the  Ante-Garden, 
of  which  they  intend  to  resume  possession.  The  council  are  happy  to 
report  that  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  executive  committee  met 
them  has  enabled  them  to  make  a satisfactory  working  agrceeinent 
with  the  fisheries,  which,  whether  the  ulterior  negotiations  with  the 
commissioners  are  successful  or  not,  secures  to  the  society,  subject  to 
the  user  required  by  the  fisheries,  the  ornamental  part  of  the  gardens 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  circular  basins,  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1883.  The  council  are  not  in  a position  to  anticipate  the  result  of  these 
negotiations,  but  they  believe  the  commissioners  wish  to  act  liberally 
towards  the  society,  and  they  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  its 
connexion  with  South  Kensington  will  cease  after  1883.  As  some 
further  time  must  elapse  before  the  negotiations  with  the  commis- 
sioners can  be  completed,  the  council  think  it  right  to  issue  the  fore- 
going statement  for  the  information  of  theFellows.— South  Kensington, 
June  27,  1882.”  

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AT  ADELAIDE. 

The  report  (dated  April  1,  1882)  by  Dr.  E.  Schomburgk  on  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Government  Plantations  during  the  year  1881  has  boon  distributed  as  usual 
by  order  of  the  Government  of  South  Australia.  It  abounds  in  matters  of 
interest,  not  only  for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  the  colony,  but  for 
all  who  are  engaged  in  rural  industries  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  Adelaide 
gardens  and  plantations  have  suffered  much  of  late  years  from  unfavourable 
seasons  : frost  in  winter  and  drought  in  summer  render  the  management 
difficult  and  the  losses  great.  Dr.  Schomburgk  says,  “jOur  climate  is  one  of 
extremes.  The  temperature  on  several  nights  during  June  and  July  was  as 
low  as  29  deg.  These  severe  frosts  have  again  had  a most  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  garde  n :the  tropical  and  subtropical  trees,  especially  the  tropical 
Ficus,  constituted  the  chief  bulk  of  the  sufferers,  which  for  the  last  four  years, 
have’been  affected  materially.  Before  these  frosts  appeared  the  trees  had 
grown  uninterruptedly  to  the  ’.height  (of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  some  with  stems  4 ft. 
to  7 ft.  in  circumference,  but  during  the  last  year  have  suffered  so  much  from 
them  that  several  have  had  to  be  cut  down  to  more  than  a fourth  of  their 
height,  and  may  never  regain  their  former  beauty.  The  heavy  frosts  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years  prove  that  our  climate  has  changed  materially.”  Thus 
we  poor  Britishers,  who  quarrel  daily  and  even  hourly  with  the  weather, 
are  officially  advertised  that  there  is  cause  for  grumbling  at  the  antipodes, 
man  being  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  The  cold  winters  have 
been  balanced  by  hot  summers,  and  the  garden  flowers  have  had  but  a short 
reign,  stocks,  phloxes,  verbenas,  and  rosesbeingtheleastabletoendnre  theheat 
and  drouGit.  On  the  18th  of  January  last  the  maximum  temperature  was 
112  deg.  tn  the  shade  and  180  deg.  in  the  sun,  only  32  deg.  below  the  boiling 
point.  During  January,  February,  and  March  the  thermometer  ranged  from  90 
deg.  tolSOdec., with  very  little  rain;  indeed  itappears,  that  from  1st  of  October, 
1881,  to  1st  of  April,  1882,  only  2J  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  consumption  of 
water  in  the  gardens  since  July  to  the  end  of  March,  amounted  to  20,000,000 
gallons.  The  effect  of  the  fierce  heat  upon  vegetation  has  been  highly  in- 
lurious',  and  European  and  North  American  trees  and  Alpine  plants  have 
suffered  severely.  The  fruit  crops  are  unsatisfactory,  the  apples  a compara- 
tive failure,  the  wheat  crop  much  injured,  the  yield  scarcely  averaging  five 

Amongst  subjects  specially  treated  are  New  Wheats,  Fodder  Plants, 
Flower  Farming  for  Perfumery,  the  Flowering  of  Rare  and  Interesting 
Plants,  Dye  Plants,  Farinaceous  Products,  and  the  Influence  of  Forests  on 

Amongst  the  fodder  plants  spoken  well  of  occurs  the  Tagosaste,  Cytisiis 
proliferus  (Linn.),  a shrub  which  obtained  prominent  notice  in  a recent  issue 
of  Mr  Christy’s  “ Commercial  Plants.”  This  endures  the  heat  and  drought  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  unhurt,  and  when  established  it  may  be  tut 
twice  a year.  We  learn  that  animals  fed  upon  Tagosaste  come  into  condition 
more  rapidly  and  to  a greater  degree  than  with  any  other  food,  except  corn. 
The  Teasintd  also  is  favourably  reported  on  as  bearing  drought  well,  but  it 

has  not  ripened  seeds,  owing  to  the  effect  of  frost. 

The  most  important  matter  in  connexion  with  the  economic  purposes  ol  a 
botanic  garden  to  which  this  report  refers  is  the  probable  stamping  out  of 
phylloxera  by  the  cultivation  of  Vitis  californica.  “ 'The  point  which  coni- 
mends  this  vine  to  the  world  is  the  presumption  that  it  is  phylloxera-proof. 
It  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  pest;  but  the  Vilis  californica  remained  uninjured.  Expenmeuts 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  too  robust  for  the  phylloxera  to  fasten  upom  Iho 
French  vine-growers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Montpellier,  and  the  National  bchool 
of  Agriculture,  are  experimenting  upon  it.  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  Cali- 
fornian State  University,  and  several  eminent  vine-growers,  have  reported 
favourably  upon  this  vine.  Mr.  Crighton  says  some  of  the  vines  cover 
trees  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  produce  at  least  150  lb  ot  triiit. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  value  of  the  Vilis  calijornica  for  grafting  stock,  and 
its  use  is  recommended  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  But  the  crowning  virtue 
is  not  alone  that  it  is  phylloxera-proof,  but  also  that  it  makes  a^^palatablo 
claret  wine,  so  that  it  is  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit. 

The  subject  of  flower  farming  is  treated  in  an  interesting  manner  in  .a 
letter  from  Mr.  Theodor  Piesse.  The  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  is  raid 
to  bo  “more  appreciated  than  I ever  expected.” 


Planttno  Trees  on  the  Eoah-sidics.— At  tho  auditing  of  tlio  accounts 
of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  objootion  was  taken  by  a parishioner  to  an 
item  of  £117  10s.,  tho  cost  of  trees  planted  at  tho  sides  of  tho  high  ro.ad  ; 
also  to  an  item  of  £258  15s.,  tho  cost  of  treo  guards.  1 ho  ground  of  obj-c- 
tion  was  that  as  the  roots  grow  they  would  choke  the  culverts,  and  inev  int 
tho  storm  waters  from  being  carried  away.  A case  tried  at  the  Essex  Assizes 
in  March,  1852,  was  cited,  in  whieh  a nnrsorynian,  w'ho  planted  trees  in  a 
certain  road,  by  order  of  tho  Clielmsford  L .cal  Board  of  Heallli.  was  indicted 
for  a nuisance  for  so  doing,  ami  found  guilty,  «»d  the  w uilo  '*f  ^ ; 

l.lantod  trees  liad  to  bo  removed  froni  the  road.  The  auditor  took  time  to 
consider  tho  legal  bearings  of  tho  (piostion. 
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STKIKING  EOSE  CUTTINGS  IN  SUMMER. 

Roses  on  Uioir  own  roots  luivo  received  such  luuple  viiuliciition  of 
late  years  that  in  oll'erinf'  advice  to  tlie  amateur  and  others  interested 
in  the  matter  on  the  strilvinf»  of  rose  cuttings  in  the  summer  tliere  is 
no  occasion  for  referring  at  any  length  to  their  great  superiority  to 
those  on  the  brier  or  the  inanetti.  Several  of  the  leading  amateur 
exhibitors  have  spoken  and  written  in  their  favour,  and  one  has 
described  them  as  “ tlic  roses  of  the  future,”  but  the  most  powerful 
advocacy  of  their  claims  for  consideration  has  been  their  immunity 
from  injury  during  the  two  w'inters  preceding  the  last.  In  these 
winters,  as  is  so  w'cll  known  to  those  who  cultivate  roses,  standard  and 
dw'arf  worked  roses  were  killed  in  such  immense  numbers  that  the 
prices,  more  especially  for  the  former,  rose  to  an  almost  prohibitory 
rate.  Those  on  their  ow’n  roots  were  in  many  instances  also  injured 
by  the  frosts,  but,  unlike  those  on  foster  roots,  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce new  growth  from  the  base  to  replace  the  shoots  that  had  been 
cut  back,  and  now  they  have  such  a buxom  appeai'ance  that  no  traces 
of  the  injury  are  to  be  seen.  Own-root  roses  are  not  altogether 
without  drawbacks,  and  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  it  must  be 
stated  that  they  do  not  make  such  a vigoi’ous  growth  at  first  as  those 
on  the  brier  or  the  manetti,  and  that  in  consequence  a longer  period 
is  required  in  growing  them  to  a size  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
a striking  effect.  A few  are  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings  either 
in  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  as  they  include  a few  that  are  indis- 
pensable for  exhibition  purposes  those  who  take  part  in  the  various 
competitions  cannot  wholly  dispense  with  stocks.  For  the  garden 
there  arc  enough  and  to  spare,  and  those  who  grow  roses  for  the 
gratification  they  afford  themselves  and  their  friends  need  not  have 
a single  w'orked  plant ; not  only  do  own -root  roses  possess  an  immense 
advantage  in  enjoying,  practically  speaking,  a perfect  immunity  from 
injury  in  severe  winters,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  their  being  im- 
poverished by  a forest  of  suckers  or  of  their  being  starved  through 
the  failure  of  the  stocks  to  afford  them  sufficient  nourishment. 

The  multiplication  of  roses  on  their  own  roots  is  unquestionably  a 
more  difficult  task  than  the  increase  of  stock  by  budding.  The  latter 
is  indeed  mere  child’s  play  as  compared  with  tlie  striking  of  cuttings, 
for  when  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  stocks  should  be 
trimmed  and  the  buds  inserted  the  whole  business  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  been  learnt.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  when  the 
bud  has  been  properly  inserted,  the  operator  may  look  forward  to  the 
possession  of  a tree  in  the  year  following  without  much  further  atten- 
tion on  his  part.  On  the  other  hand,  in  raising  a stock  from  cuttings  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  considerable  care  in  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  cuttings,  and  they  must  have  unremitting  attention  until  they 
are  furnished  with  roots.  The  closest  attention  must  indeed  be  paid 
to  the  watering,  shading,  and  ventilation,  any  little  neglect  being 
sufficient  to  produce  a most  prejudical  effect  upon  the  results.  The 
details  are  not  diffieult  to  understand  or  earry  out,  and  the  foregoing 
facts  have  been  mentioned  for  thepui’pose  of  showing  those  who  intend 
engaging  in  the  work,  which  by  the  way  is  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, what  is  required  of  them  to  ensure  a full  measure  of  success. 
Cuttings  may  be  struck  both  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  but  in 
this  commianication  I shall  refer  to  the  work  of  striking  them  in  the 
first  mentioned  of  the  two  seasons. 

In  the  propagation  of  roses  from  cuttings  at  this  season  of  the 
year  a mild  hotbed  will  be  of  much  assistance,  but  if  a hotbed  can- 
not be  conveniently  had  the  frame  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  put 
should  be  placed  on  a bed  of  soil  raised  eighteen  inches  or  so  above 
the  ground  level  to  catch  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  From  the  21st  of 
June  to  the  21st  of  July  is  the  most  suitable  period  in  which  to  strike 
the  cuttings,  as  the  wood  is  then  firm  without  being  hard.  The 
cuttings  must  not  lay  about  for  any  considerable  period,  and  the  pots 
or  pans  should  be  prepared  previous  to  their  removal  from  the  trees. 
Pans  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  are  the  most  convenient,  and 
in  preparing  them  they  should  have  a two-inch  layer  of  rather  small 
crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  then  be  fiUed  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim 
with  a mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Use  the  mixture  in  a moderately  moist  state,  and  press  it 
firm.  When  this  has  been  done,  cover  the  surface  to  a depth  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  with  sharp  sand.  The  sand  also  ought  to  he  moist 
to  ensure  its  being  pressed  firm,  and  before  inserting  the  cuttings 
sprinkle  the  pans  lightly  with  water  by  means  of  a pot  with  a 
fine  rose. 

The  finest  cuttings  are  obtained  from  shoots  that  have  become 
moderately  firm,  and  those  which  rise  boldly  from  amongst  the 
branches  bearing  flower  trusses  are  decidedly  the  best.  The  shoots 
should  be  taken  off  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  base,  and  be  cut 
up  into  portions,  each  to  consist  of  four  joints.  The  extreme  points 
of  the  shoots  are  invariably  too  soft  to  be  employed  with  success  for 
propagating  pm-poses,  excepting  by  those  possessing  considerable  skill, 
and  the  best  coui’se  is  to  remove  the  tops  just  below  the  third  joint. 
Cuttings  of  roses  will  produce  roots  from  the  internodes,  but  not  so 
freely  as  from  the  nodes  or  joints,  and  as  a rule  each  portion  should 
be  cut  clean  through  immediately  below  the  bottom  joint.  On  this 
being  done,  and  the  two  lower  leaves  removed  as  close  as  is  possible 
without  injury  to  the  bud  in  each  axil,  they  will  be  ready  for  insertion. 
Then  dibble  them  rather  close  together  in  the  pans,  and  just  deep 
enough  for  the  lower  half  to  be  buried  in  the  sand.  It  is  very  important 
that  they  should  be  made  fii’ia,  and  in  most  instances  one  thrust  of 
the  stick  close  down  by  the  side  of  the  cutting  will  suffice  to  properly 
fix  it  in  the  soil.  W ater  moderately  to  properly  settle  the  sand, 
cover  with  bell  glasses,  and  remove  them  to  the  frame.  During  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  the  bell  glasses  and  the  frame  mirst  be  kept 
quite  close  and  the  frame  be  carefully  shaded,  as  exposure  to  sunlight 
or  to  currents  of  air  would  be  most  injurious,  if  it  did  not  result 


in  the  destruction  of  tlie  wliolc  batch.  Tliey  must  have  daily  atten- 
tion and  receive  a light  sprinkling  of  water  when  needful,  and  the 
proper  moment  for  giving  them  this  attention  is  early  in  the 
morning  or  towards  the  evening,  as  the  frame  cannot  be  ojiened  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  without  much  risk.  The  removal  of  the 
glasses  during  the  time  the  cuttings  are  examined  will  ensure  as 
complete  a change  of  air  as  could  be  desired.  At  the  end  of  about 
ten  days  it  will  be  most  beneficial  to  remove  the  bell  glasses  daily, 
then  wipe  the  insides  dry  and  leave  them  oil  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and  as  soon  as  the  cuttings 
can  bear  a little  air  without  the  leaves  flagging  the  bell  glasses  must 
be  tilted  a little  on  one  side,  and  the  admission  of  air  be  increased 
gradually  until  it  will  be  safe  to  remove  the  glasses.  When  this  stage 
has  been  reached  the  ventilation  of  the  frame  can  be  commenced  a 
little  at  first,  and  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  cuttings.  Shading  must  be  continued  until  the  cuttings  are  struck, 
for  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  sunlight  until  furnished  with  roots 
without  suffering  more  or  less. 

As  soon  as  nicely  rooted  the  potting  off  must  commence,  and  it 
should  be  done  as  quickly  and  as  carefully  as  possible,  to  avoid  their 
receiving  any  material  check.  Small  sixties  are  the  most  suitable  in 
which  to  put  them  as  they  come  from  the  cutting  pans,  and  a mixture 
consisting  of  loam,  three  parts,  and  leaf -mould  and  sand  will  form  a 
very  excellent  compost  for  use  at  this  stage.  Have  both  pots  and  soil 
in  readiness,  and  pi’oceed  with  the  potting  off  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Lift  the  cuttings  with  a piece  of  pointed  stick,  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  in  potting  press  the  soil  moderately  firm.  As 
they  are  repotted  place  in  a frame,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded 
until  they  have  become  established  sufficiently  to  bear  a circulation 
of  air  and  exposure  to  sunshine.  They  must  not  be  deprived  of  light 
and  air  a day  longer  than  is  necessary,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  commencing  to  run  freely  in  the  soil,  as  indicated  by  their 
beginning  to  make  new  growth,  ventilation  should  be  commenced,  and 
be  increased  gradually  until  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  bear 
without  injury  the  removal  of  ^the  lights,  or  their  being  placed  on  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes  outside. 

During  the  winter  the  stock  should  have  the  protection  of  a cold 
frame,  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  At  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March  cut  them  back  moderately,  and  in 
April  shift  into  larger  pots,  or  plant  in  beds  or  borders,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  roses  are  required.  Viator. 


A PLEA  FOR  CHOICE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

In  a paper  recently  read  before  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  on 
observations  made  at  Seggieden,  Perthshire,  on  the  hardiness  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  Colonel  H.  M.  Drummond  Hay  referred  as  follows  to  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  increased  attention  being  paid  to  choice  hardy 
shrubs : — 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  somewhat  strange  in  these  days  that,  among  other 
things,  the  taste  for  hardy  exotic  hard-wooded  plants — I do  not  allude  now  to 
conifers,  but  more  especially  to  flowering  shrubs  and  flne-foliaged  evergreens 
— should  be  so  little  cultivated.  We  often  see  this  in  many  of  our  public 
parks  and  private  domains.  There  may  be  masses  of  bedding  plants,  good 
collections  of  herbaceous  and  rock  plants,  and  ferneries,  together  with  pinetums, 
and  perhaps  beds  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  ; but  what  is  the  shrubbery 
like?  We  turn  down  a side  walk,  and  there  we  find  a few  common  laurels, 
lilacs,  snowberries,  and  other  common  plants,  with  hollies  stuck  about,  and 
perhaps  some  box  trees,  an  aucuba  or  a common  rhododendron  or  two,  and  this 
merely  to  hide  the  stable  or  some  other  objectionable  object.  But  seldom  is  it 
we  see  collections  of  the  choicest  hardy  exotic  shrubs  brought  together  and 
artistically  grouped,  in  masses  of  fine  foliage  and  flower,  on  some  well-selected 
site,  and  I confess  I know  of  no  class  of  plants  which  will  afford  more  satis- 
faction in  that  respect.  Nor  is  there  any  out-of-door  class  to  be  found  in  which 
a more  continued  display  of  beauty  can  be  maintained  for  nearly  the  whole 
year  round.  Where  could  there  be  anything  more  beautiful  than  masses  of 
Rhododendron  atrovirens,  Nobleanum,  and  prtecox,  together  with  Mezereum 
album,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and  the  early  heath  “ herbacea,”  and  its  varieties 
alba  and  carnea,  all  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  vying  with  the  crocus  and  the 
snowdrop  in  earliest  spring.  Following  these  come  in  quick  succession  other 
precocious  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  early  andromedas,  spirseas,  forsythias, 
loniceras,  early  genistas,  and  a host  of  others,  till  in  June  and  July  a perfect 
blaze  of  flower  is  presented,  this  continuing  with  fresh  successions  through  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  till  met  by  the  Christmas  rose  in  early  winter.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a month  passes  in  which  the  shrubbery  may  not  be  made  to 
yield  something  to  afford  pleasure,  which  cannot,  that  I am  aware  of,  be  said 
of  any  other  description  of  plants  growing  in  this  climate  out  of  doors. 

It  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  the  beauty  and  merit  of  hardy  exotic 
flowering  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  have  never  been  sufficiently 
brought  forward  incur  botanical  and  horticultural  magazines  and  papers,  or  even 
in  our  exhibitions,  to  create  any  particular  interest  in  the  public  mind ; so  much 
so,  that  I know  there  are  nurseries  where  the  finest  plants  have  had  to  be 
thrown  out  to  make  room  for  those  that  are  more  common.  I arn  glad  to  say 
the  tide  seems  to  be  turning,  and  now  that  the  difficulties  of  transit  from  every 
part  of  the  world  have  almost  vanished  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  were  once 
the  popular  interest  aroused,  that  we  may  see  still  larger  additions  swelling 
the  no  small  stock  of  hardy  valuable  shrubs  already  existing  in  most  of  our 
large  nurseries,  and  a more  intimate  knowledge  attained  than  we  have  at 
present  of  their  constitutional  merits  as  to  temperature  and  climate  suitable 
for  their  respective  requirements  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


A Giant  Tree.— It  is  generally  thought  that  the  biggest  tree,  like  most  big 
things,  is  a native  of  the  United  States.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  mammoth 
tree  of  the  Calfornian  slopes  is  less  gigantic  than  the  peppermint  tree  found 
on  the  Dandenong  range  at  the  Antipodes.  The  Australian  papers  describe 
one  of  the  latest  discovered  giants  as  418  feet  high,  and  Baron  Ferdinand 
Von  Muller,  of  Melbourne,  says  he  has  met  another  of  the  incredible  height 
of  480  feet.  There  is  nothing  to  approach  this  on  the  Western  continent. 
The  largest  trees  as  well  as  the  loftiest  mountains  are  in  British  territory. 
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♦ 

THE  PINE  WOODS. 

AV E wtand  upon  the  moorieh  mountain  side, 

From  ago  to  ago,  a solemn  company  ; 

Thoro  are  no  voices  in  our  paths,  but  wo 

Hear  the  great  whirlwinds  roaring  loud  and  wiilo  ; 

And  like  the  sea-waves  have  our  boughs  replied 
From  the  beginning  to  their  stormy  glee  : 

The  thunder  rolls  above  us,  and  some  tree 
Smites  with  his  bolt  ; yet  doth  the  race  abide 
Answering  all  times  ; but  joyous  when  the  sun 
Glints  on  the  peaks  that  clouds  no  longer  boar  ; 

And  the  young  shoots  to  flourish  have  begun  ; 

And  the  quick  seeds  through  the  blue  odorous  air 
From  the  expanding  cones  fall  one  by  one  ; 

And  silence  as  in  temples  dwelloth  there. 

John,  Lord  IIanmer. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Well-filled  window-boxes  contribute  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  the 
dwelling-house  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  plants  with 
which  they  are  occupied  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Kegular  watering  is 
amatter  of  prime  importance,  for  a few  days’  neglect  now  will  not  make  any 
decided  mark  on  them  as  an  immediate  result,  but  the  result  will  be  sure 
nevertheless.  When  they  are  again  watered  and  appear  to  have  recovered 
from  the  distress  they  will  suddenly  cast  off  their  leaves  and  flowers,  and  if  the 
good  management  is  continued  they  will  recover  by  making  new  growth  and 
throwing  up  new  flowers.  But  there  will  be  a loss  of  about  three  weeks  in  the 
continuity  of  bloom.  It  follows  that,  to  keep  things  right,  regular  attention 
must  be  given  them.  As  a rule,  window  plants  want  water  daily  now,  but  it 
should  not  be  thrown  about  them  carelessly,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  will 
not  be  well  to  wet  their  leaves  at  all.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of  debility 
in  the  growth — say,  a want  of  colour,  or  some  other  indication  of  insufficiency 
of  food — a little  of  some  portable  fertilizer  may  be  used,  and  it  will  be  mere 
prudence  to  follow  the  directions  that  accompany  it.  At  all  events,  whatever 
in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  is  used  should  be  well  diluted.  In  dexterous 
hands  window  plants  may  be  helped — if  really  needing  help — by  a very  careful 
shift  into  pots  one  size  larger  than  those  they  are  now  in,  but  an  inexperienced 
person  may  be  advised  not  to  try  the  experiment,  for  although  the  plants 
might  live  through  it,  and  do  well,  we  really  cannot  afford  just  now  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  stop  their  flowering,  which  is  sure  to  happen  if  their  roots  are 
seriously  disturbed,  or  any  considerable  increase  of  root  space  is  given  them. 
An  inexperienced  plant  grower,  noting  that  the  window  plants  were  a little 
wiry  through  being  too  long  in  the  same  pots,  would  carefully  turn  them  out, 
remove  a little  of  the  old  soil  from  about  the  roots,  and  replace  them  in  the 
same  pots  with  just  enough  fresh  stuff  to  carry  them  through  the  season,  and 
yet  not  enough  to  start  them  into  a rank  growth,  which  is  always  a death-blow 
to  free  flowering.  Generally  speaking,  the  plants  used  in  window  boxes  and 
balconies  are  young  and  of  the  right  age  to  flower  delightfully,  and  regular 
attention  is  the  one  thing  needed  while  high  summer  prevails. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Cinerarias  coming  up  in  seed-pans  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  lift,  and  have  separate  thumb  pots,  with  light  rich  compost,  and  to  be 
put  in  a frame  to  grow  on. 

Chrysanthemums  require  liquid  manure  now,  and  frequent  sprinkling 
overhead.  Tie  out  as  fast  as  the  side-shoots  break,  for  if  they  once  harden 
out  of  shape  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  restore  them  to  a proper  form. 

Cucumbers  must  have  steady  bottom  heat  to  procure  fine  fruit.  It  is  a 
common  fallacy  that  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  the  beds  may  be  left  to 
cool  down,  but  it  is  rarely  that  fine  fruits  are  cut  from  frames  that  are  not 
lined  after  the  first  heat  is  out. 

Endive  to  be  sown  again,  and  strong  plants  in  early  seed  beds  to  be  planted 
out. 

Fuchsias  must  be  syringed  once  or  twice  a day,  and  have  moderate  shade. 
Fine  plants  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  weak 
liquid  manure  every  three  or  four  days. 

Greenhouse  Herbaceous  Plants,  such  as  cinerarias,  primulas,  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  &c.,  must  have  frequent  attention  now.  Let  seedlings  be  pricked 
out  into  pans  or  singly  in  thumb  pots  without  delay  ; shift  cuttings  and  rooted 
suckers. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  propagated  now  from  seeds 
and  cuttings. 

Leeks  to  be  planted  out  in  rows  nine  inches  apart  every  way,  in  very  rich 
moist  soil. 

Orchids  require  a free  circulation  of  air  to  ripen  the  spring  growth.  Use 
as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  keep  the  air  moist  by  watering  the  paths  and 
borders  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  shut  up. 

Pines  to  be  encouraged  with  heat  and  moisture.  Young  stock  to  be  aired 
freely,  to  get  them  strong;  fruiting  plants  to  be  refreshed  by  frequent 
sprinkling  of  the  beds  and  plunging  material ; as  they  begin  to  ripen,  keep 
them  dryer. 

Koses  strike  from  cuttings  now  with  great  certainty.  Make  up  a hotbed 
at  once,  and  the  same  day  put  in  cuttings  of  young  wood  three  or  four  inches 
long  singly  in  thumb  pots.  Water  the  cuttings,  place  them  in  a cold  frame, 
and  shade  with  mats.  There  let  them  remain  for  a week,  by  which  time  the 
hotbed  will  be  sweet  and  the  heat  steady,  and  the  euttings  will  have  formed 
a callus.  Place  them  on  the  bed  and  shut  up  ; give  air  by  degrees,  and 
keep  them  from  flagging  by  frequent  sprinklings  rather  than  by  heavy  water- 
ings. 

Htrawberries,  as  soon  as  rooted  in  pots,  to  bo  removed  to  a frame  and 
placed  upon  a bed  of  some  moist  material,  where  they  wilt  soon  fill  the  pots 
with  roots. 

How  for  succession  T.ettuce,  any  early  kinds  of  Peas,  lladishcs,  and 
Turnips.  Keep  the  hoc  in  active  service  between  advancing  crops. 

V/NEH  in  early  houses  to  bo  kept  rather  dry  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air.  in  bate  houses  encourage  (|uick  ripening, 
keeping  up  the  licat,  and  ventilate  well  to  ju’ovcnt  damp  and  mildew.  Water 
and  mulch  the  borders  of  late  liouscs,  and  by  all  moans  abstain  from  cro])ping 
the  borders,  as  the  i)racticc  is  most  injurious  to  tho  roots  of  the  vinos,  tho  best 
of  which  are  near  the  surface. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

In  tho  management  of  tho  homo  farm  during  the  current  month  the 
anxieties  are  heavy  ; and  whatever  work  is  entered  upon  must  be  determined 
on  tho  spot  at  the  time,  and  must  be  in  a certain  sense  localized.  It  needs 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  most  careful  judgment  just  now  to  farm  well; 
and,  as  usual,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  a trifle  too  early  than  a 
trifle  too  late.  The  pastures  and  clovers  claim  a lot  of  care  now,  turnip  cul- 
ture is  an  important  matter,  and  the  harvesting  of  peas  and  beans  is  near  at 
hand.  The  poultry  yard  is  now  supplying  young  ducks  and  chickens,  fat  and 
white,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  Those  will  have  the  best  birds  who  feed 
well  from  the  first,  for  where  the  management  is  good  “fattening’  as  a 
special  process  is  unknown,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  always  going  on 
as  part  of  the  every-day  system  of  management.  We  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  shut  birds  up  and  cram  them,  for  they  go  to  the  kitchen  direct 
from  the  yard  fat  enough  as  the  result  of  liberal  feed  and  great  variety  of 
food.  In  every  poultry  yard  there  should  be  a feeding  pen  for  young  birds, 
the  entrance  to  which  should  be  too  small  for  the  older  birds  to  enter,  and  in 
this  the  chicks  can  have  two  or  three  extra  feeds  daily,  for  when  they 
with  the  big  birds  they  do  not  often  get  a fair  share.  Such  a pen  may  be 
extemporized  with  a few  yards  of  cheap  wire  net  and  a few  rough  boards 
easily  enough,  or  it  may  be — and  should  be — a substantial  and  permanent 
institution.  The  raising  of  young  birds  is  pretty  well  over  now,  but  provided 
eggs  and  brooders  are  at  command  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  continue  raising  until 
the  end  of  August,  after  which  it  is  not  safe,  for  if  the  chicks  do  not  attain 
to  a certain  size  before  winter  sets  in  they  never  make  first-rate  poultry. 


THE  RELATION  OF  HEAT  TO  THE  SEXES  OF  FLOWERS.^ 

At  a meeting  of  the  “Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,’’ 
March  7,  1882,  Mr.  Meehan  observed  that  the  best  fields  for  biological  re- 
search were  to  be  found  amongst  objects  with  which  we  have  already  a more 
or  less  familiar  acquaintance.  One  fact  observed  will  prove  a stepping-stone 
to  higher  knowledge.  His  first  new  discoveries  _ in  Acer  dasycarpum,  the 
comrnon  silver  maple  of  our  streets,  were  communicated  to  the  Academy  and 
published  in  the  Proceedings  for  1868,  and  there  had  been  interesting  obser- 
vations made  on  this  species  in  the  line  of  those  discoveries  on  many  occasions 
since  that  time.  In  that  paper  it  was  noted  that  the  tree  was  not  polygamous, 
as  stated  in  the  text-books,  but  strictly  monceeious  or  dicBcious.  ihere 
were  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  each  tree  was  either  male  or  temale, 
though  occasionally  the  separate  sexes  were  found  on  the  same  tree,  ine  male 
flowers  have  no  trace  of  a gynoecium,  but  the  female  flowers  ha,ve  well-formed 
antliers,  but  never  have  pollen,  or  even  perfect  themselves  by  lengthening 
filaments,  as  in  the  perfect  male  flower.  Notwithstanding  the  perfect  form 
of  the  anther,  the  stamens  in  the  female  are  abortive.  But  the  cnief  physi<> 
logical  fact  of  importance  noted  in  the  paper  of  1868  was  that  a tree  which 
for  years  would  produce  nothing  but  female  flowers  would  sometimes  change 
the  sex,  and  bear  only  male  flowers  ; while  no  instance  could  be  found  of  a 
male  tree  eventually  producing  female-bearing  branches.  During  the  fourteen 
years  since  this  discovery  was  recorded,  Mr.  Meehan  said  he  had  i*"®' 

quent  instances  of  change  from  female  to  male  as  at  first  observed,  but  not 
one  instance  of  change  from  male  to  female.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
order  in  which  the  sexual  change  occurred.  While  the  maple  was  growing 
vigorously  it  followed  the  rule  with  all  trees  and  made  no  attempt  to  flower. 
With  some  check  to  the>egetative  force,  the  reproductive  power  asserted 
itself,  and  flowering  began  ; this  is  the  second  stage.  With  a greater  check 
to  the  vegetative  force,  only  male  flowers  resulted.  This  was  the  third  stage. 
Since  that  time  he  had  shown  to  the  Academy  that  when  a maple  tree  passed 
from  the  vegetative  to  the  reproductive  condition,  and  bore  at  once  male 
flowers  only,  it  was  a leap  down  from  the  to  the  third 

stage,  missing  the  second  or  female — for  he  had  found  that 
though  the  amount  of  vital  power  exerted  in  the  production  of  seeds, 
and  the  immense  loss  of  leaves  which  the  production  of  seed  implied  las 
all  know  who  are  familiar  with  the  silver  maple  after  bearing  a heavy  crop  of 
seeds),  the  female  trees  of  the  same  age  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
were  usually  as  large  as  the  males  which  had  no  such  strain  on  their  nutri- 

HcTetired  the  members  to  pause  here  for  a few  minutes,  while  he  called 
their  attention  to  another  matter  which  he  had  recently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Academy.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  flower- 
buds.  About  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  there  is  little  to  distinguish  a 
flower-bud  from  a leaf -bud.  But  the  flower-bud  continues  to  grow  at  a com- 
paratively low  temperature  at  which  the  leaf-bud  remains  stationary,  itveii 
when  the  thermometer  was  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  flower- 
buds  would  increase  in  size,  though  naturally  much  more  rapidly  when  above 
this  line.  In  the  peach  the  growth  of  the  flower-bud  was  very  rapid  between 
32  deg.  and  40  deg.  Fahr.,  until  by  early  spring  they  will  have  reached  often  as 
much  as  three-fourths  larger  in  size.  Indeed,  a peach-bud  will  often  have  its 
flowers  fully  expanded  before  the  leaf- bud  has  scarcely  begun  to  grow.  Wo 
learn  from  this  lesson  that  it  takes  less  heat  to  develop  a flowor-bud  than  a 
leaf-bud.  In  the  light  of  these  observations,  he  had  been  watch- 
ing during  the  past  winter  the  behaviour  of  the  buds  on  the 
silver  maple.  These  advanced  gradually  until,  by  Febiiiary  -3, 

they  commenced  to  expand  - the  leaf  - buds  rcinaining  as  they 
were  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  They  had  been  expanding  continually  as  the  days 
were  warmer  or  colder,  up  to  the  present  date  (March  7),  but  the  expanding 
blossoms  have  been  wholly  male  flowers.  Only  to-day,  as  noted  in  the  speci- 
mens exhibited,  were  tho  puiplo  tips  of  the  pistils  visible  through  *>'0 
bud-scalcs.  It  was  obvious  that  hero  wo  had  reached  another 
in  tho  life  history  of  tho  maple  tree.  First  it  requires  loss  ^ 
growth  in  a maple  llowor-biul  than  a leaf-bud  ; secondly,  it  requires  less  heat 
to  induce  crowth  in  tho  male  flower  than  in  tho  female. 

Comparing  tho  male  with  tho  female  trees,  Mr.  IMeelian  noted  differoncos  m 
their  habits  of  growth.  Taking  a twig  of  the  last  V 

flowering  condition,  one  or  two  blossoms  might  appear  alongside 
bud  in  trees  of  cither  sex.  So  far  wo  could  (iiid  no  dillorcnco.  But  111  tho 
female  tree  tho  central  or  loaf  bud,  when  it  pushed  into  growth  8’^ 

mailo  a shoot  of  several  or  many  inches  in  length  aocordiiig 
tho  tree  or  parent  branch.  In  tho  male  tree,  on  the  contiaiy, 
growth  was  not  more  than  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  inch,  foiinmg  a 1 0 
of  leaves  on  the  top  of  what  was  a head  of  male  flowers.  ^ 

brandies  wore  rodiiood  to  more  spurs,  and  weak  spins  ,.g 

measured  IhoHc  little  branches  or  spurs  which  had  boon  ^ ‘ 

for  ten  successive  years,  which  were  not  more  than  fioiii  thioo  to  v 
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longtli,  ami  not  thicker  than  wheat  straws.  It  was  from  those  spurs  that  tho 

Croat  mass  of  oponod  llowora  appeared.  Tlui  male  llowcrs  on  the  slioots  oflast 

Joar  did  not  advauco  as  did  tllo  tlowors  on  tho  spurs  It  is  very 

to  note  tliis  fact.  Tlioso  aro  only  now  opening,  and  are  oontempoianoous 

witli  tho  opening  of  tho  female  (lowers,  which,  l ike  tliom,  aro  V 

around  tho  axilltry  hud  of  tho  past  season.  The  immense  amount  of  pollen 

from  tho  early  (lowers,  forming  tho  groat  bulk 

tho  tree,  is  scattorod  before  tho  female  (lowers  open,  and  is 

for  any  purpose  of  fertilization,  or  useless  for  any  purpose  of  individual 

benoliUo^  the  tree  or  to  tho  race,  so  far  as  we  ean  see. 

flowers,  formed  on  tho  wood  of  last  year,  aro  evidently  the  chief  reliance,  if 

not  the  only  roli.auce,  of  the  female  (lower  or  its  roproduotive  energy 

.lust  hero  an  objection  may  bo  raised.  If  it  bo  heat  alone  which  advances 
the  male  (lowers  011  the  spurs,  why  does  it  not  advance  them  on  tho  wood  of 
last  year  ? If  it  take  less  heat  to  bring  forward  a male  flower  than  a fcmalo 
flower,  why  is  not  this  power  exhibited  when  the  separate  (lowers  happen  to 
be  on  branches  both  apparently  alike  in, vital  conditions?  Here  wo  may 
roturn  to  the  point  wo  diverged  from.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  suc- 
cossivo  stages  from  a high  vegetative,  but  unproductive,  condition  to  one  of 
fertility  ; and  again  one  lower  than  this,  lower  in  comparison  with  vege- 
tative power,  in  which  tho  purely  male  or  sterile  condition  is  reached.  In 
other  W'ords,  a highly  vital  condition  is  more  closely  allied  with  those  attri- 
butes which  characterize  the  female  sex  than  with  those  characteristic  of  the 
male,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  look  for  some  influence  in  the  fema  e 
direction  on  the  male  flower  where  these  conditions  exist.  Therefore  male 
flowers  on  a shoot  characterized  by  a highly  vitalized  condition  would  be 
likely  to  resist  influences  to  which  they  would  be  otherwise  subjected.  In 
short,  a male  flower  on  a strong  branch  ought  not  to  yield  as  readily  to  the 
excitement  of  heat  as  one  growing  on  a weak  branch.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  weak  spurs  of  the  maple  tree  produce  nothing  but  male 
flowers  and  that  these  male  flowers  expand  at  a lower  temperature  than  the 
females  do,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  law,  whatever  answer  the  objection  may 


This  law,  thus  demonstrated,  will  be  of  great  practical  value  to  culturists. 
So  far  as  the  single  point  of  the  advancement  of  the  flowers  by  a low  tempera- 
ture is  concerned,  the  peach  grower  will  be  interested  in  keeping  the  tern- 
perature  cool,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  advance  of  the  flower 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  bring  forth  the  leaf-buds  as  well.  Now  we 
can  go  further  and  understand  why  some  amentaceous  plants  so  often 
produce  no  fruit  or  imperfect  seeds.  It  is  well  known  that  isolated 
trees  of  birch,  though  producing  abundance  of  male  and  female  flowers, 
very  often  have  not  a perfect  seed.  We  may  now  see  how  the 

catkins  may  be  brought  forward  by  a low  temperature  not  suf- 
fleient  to  excite  the  female  flowers,  and  thus  lead  them  to  mature 
and  shed  their  pollen  before  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  bring  forward  the 
female  blossom  to  receive  the  necessary  pollination.  In  seasons  where  the 
weather  is  cool  till  the  regular  springtime  comes,  or  in  climates  where  there 
is  little  very  exciting  warmth  till  the  regular  growing  time  arrives,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  great  a period  between  the  opening  of  the  male  and  the 
female  flowers.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  common  European  hazel  or 
filbert  as  grown  in  this  country  an  examination  to-day  clearly  indicates.  The 
catkins  have  attained  their  full  length,  and  the  anthers  are  ready  to  shed 
their  pollen  with  another  day’s  sun,  but  there  is  no  sign  yet  of  the  little  purple 
stigmas  bursting  through  the  scales  of  the  buds  which  form  the  female  flowers. 
Should  the  anthers  disperse  their  pollen  to-morrow,  as  they  doubtless  will  if 
the  temperature  rises  to  45  deg. , there  certainly  can  be  no  fertilization,  and 
consequently  no  hazel-nuts  from  the  trees  in  question  next  year.  K;  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  European  hazel-nut  often  failed  to  bear  nuts  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  clearly  the  explanation  in  the  facts  now 
developed.  In  Europe  there  were  seldom  such  failures,  the  climate  being 
probably  favourable,  more  favourable  to  the  simultaneous  production  of  male 
and  female  flowers.  , . , , 

Mr.  Meehan  then  brieflyfreferred  to  the  influence  which  these  new  facts 
must  have  on  questions  of  dichogamy.  There  need  not  necessarily  be  any 
constant  rule  in  the  production  of  proterandrous  or  proterogynous  flowers. 
We  might  expect  to  find  proterandry  prevailing  to  a greater  extent  in  plants 
growing  where  there  was  a more  constant  succession  of  warm  and  cool  days 
than  in  the  same  species  growing  where  the  climate  is  not  what  is  called 
changeable,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  temperature  was  regularly  low  until  the 
regular  spring  season  had  arrived,  in  which  case  there  would  not  be  much 
difference  in  time  between  the  advance  of  stamens  or  pistils. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  generalize  from  this  ex- 
perience with  the  maple-tree,  the  following  princples  seem  proven  : — 

Male  flowers  do  not  appear  on  female  maple  trees  till  some  of  its  vital 
power  has  become  exhausted. 

Branch-buds  bearing  female  flowers  have  vital  power  sufficient  to  develop 
into  branches. 

Branch-buds  bearing  male  flowers  have  not  vital  power  enough  to  develop 
into  branches,  but  remain  as  spurs,  which  ever  after  produce  male  flowers 
only. 

Buds  producing  male  flowers  only  are  more  exeited  by  heat  than  famales, 
and  expand  at  a low  temperature  under  which  the  females  remain  quiescent. 

A few  warm  days,  succeeded  by  cooler  ones,  will  therefore  make  a corre- 
sponding difference  in  time  between  the  opening  of  the  male  and  female 
flowers,  and  possibly  in  the  proportionate  advancement  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Professor  Heilprin  remarked  that  in  the  south  of  France  there  were  often 
warm  days  in  winter,  much  as  we  have  here,  but  he  believed  there  were  no 
failures  in  the  hazel-nut  there. 

Mr.  Meehan  said  that  when  he  used  the  word  Europe  he  had  England  in 
his  mind,  as  his  own  personal  experience  was  chiefly  drawn  from  there.  In 
that  country,  he  believed,  the  catkins  were  never  brought  on  by  warm  days 
in  winter,  so  as  to  mature  before  there  was  warmth  enough  to  develop  the 
female  flowers. 

The  president,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  inquired  whether  the  American  species 
(Corylus  americana)  exhibited  the  same  characteristics  as  the  English  species. 

Mr.  Meehan  replied  that  he  believed  it  would  be  found  to  do  so  in  some 
degree. 


(lAKDENKIiS’  KOYAL  HKNEVOLKNT  INSTITUTION. 

Tiik.  thirty-ninth  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  took  place  at  tho 
Albion,  Aldcrsgato  (Street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Juno  2(1.  There  was 
an  unusually  largo  company,  the  (jrcat  room  being  so  well  lillcd  that  there  was 
not  one  scat  vacant.  'I'hc  Belgian  horticulturists  and  botanists  who  have 
lately  honoured  us  by  visiting  a few  parks  and  gardens  were  present,  and  wo 
trust  were  happy.  Tho  proceedings  were,  however,  suflicieiitly  tedious  to 
put  their  politeness  to  a severe  test,  for  the  long-drawn  speeches  were  in  pro- 
cess of  dull  delivery  during  a space  of  full  three  hours,  and  tho  temperature  of 
tho  room  all  tho  while  ranging  very  little  below  one  hundred  degrees. 

Tho  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart,, 
who  was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Comte  Oswald  de  Kerchovo,  Oovernor 
of  llainault,  and  on  his  left  by  Dr.  llobert  Hogg,  vice-president  and  trustee 
of  the  charity.  There  were  also  present  : Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  K.  Hanson, 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  W.  A.  Ogg,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff-elect  Do 
Keyser,  Captain  G.  Lambert,  Sir  John  Bennett,  Dr.  Fotherby  (master  of 
Fruiterers’  Company),  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters;  Messrs  Van  Hulle,  of  Ghent,  E. 
Pynaert-Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  R.  Tyman,  of  Ghent,  E.  Rodigas,  of  Ghent,  A. 
Leroy,  of  Angers,  Pycke,  of  Bruges,  R.  Wrench  (treasurer),  E.  R.  Cutler 
(secretary),  W.  Nash,  J.  F.  Meston,  Bruce  Findlay,  G.  Robinson,  W.  Deben- 
ham,  John  Lee,  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  Patterson,  W.  N.  Froy,  E.  Tidswell,  N.  M. 
Stroud,  W.  Vokins,  N.  Sherwood,  B.  Muller,  J.  F.  Bourne,  E.  W.  Cathie,  H 
Lazarus,  J.  Bowden,  E.  Muller,  B.  S.  Williams,  H.  Williams,  A.  F.  Barron, 
W.  Richards,  J.  W.  Ingram,  G.  Deal,  G.  Bell,  J.  Webber,  A.  Dickson,  Thomas 
Baines,  Charles  Turner,  H.  Turner,  T.  Manning,  W.  H.  Gulliford,  A.  McIntyre, 
T.  Floyd,  S.  Hibberd,  L.  Drew,  W.  J.  Nutting,  and  others,  whose  names  we 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  noting. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  honoured  in  the  most  tedious 
manner  possible,  the  best  hour  of  the  evening  being  consumed  in  useless  dis- 
quisitions on  the  virtues  of  royalty  and  the  valour  of  the  army  and  navy.  But 
happily  these  toasts  were  helped  along  by  some  good  singing  ; in  fact,  the 
musical  part  of  the  entertainment  was  perfect. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Continued  Success  and  Prosperity 
to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,”  the  Lord  Mayor  made  a 
capital  speech.  He  said  the  importance  of  this  toast  was  evidenced  by  tha 
numbers  and  social  status  of  the  company  present.  With  the  toast  he  begged 
to  couple  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Wrench.  The  objects  of  the  charity 
were,  he  thought,  remarkably  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  gardeners  of 
England,  and  by  gardeners  he  meant,  not  only  those  who  did  the  actual  dig- 
ging and  delving,  but  all  who  delighted  in  the  beautiful  art  of  gardening. 
They  talked  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  ; but  what  were  they  com- 
pared with  the  art  of  gardening  ? What  was  more  delightful  than  to  roam 
through  a lovely  garden  ? How  many  poets  had  derived  their  inspiration 
from  contemplation  of  its  flowers  and  its  trees  ? Their  object  on  that  occa- 
sion was  to  encourage  this  art,  and  those  who  pursued  it.  Looking  over  the 
papers  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  observing  that  the  society 
existed  for  the  whole  of  England,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  _no  larger 
amount  than  £1,200  was  able  to  be  collected.  He  would  have  imagined, 
had  he  not  seen  these  figures,  that  fifty  times  that  amount  might  be  collected 
from  the  masters  and  employers  of  gardeners  in  England.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  urging  in  connexion  with  charitable  societies  of  this  kind 
the  supreme  importance  of  organization  ; and  he  would  give  the  same  advice 
to  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution.  Let  them  write  to  every  village 
in  England  and  see  if  they  could  not  obtain  even  one  or  two  guineas  from 
those  who  employed  gai’dtners,  by  which  means  they  might  raise  a very  much 
larger  sum  than  they  had  been  able  up  to  the  present  to  secure.  The 
ninety- three  gardeners  now  provided  for  appeared  to  him  to  be  a ridiculously 
small  number  out  of  the  whole  of  the  gardeners  of  England.  Gardeners  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a class  of  menwho  almost  more  thananyother  needed  to  be  assured 
that  some  provision  was  made  for  their  old  age  ; and  he  desired  to  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  governors  of  the  society  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
that  annuity  system  which  had  been  introduced  at  the  General  Post  Office,  by 
which  the  means  of  passing  their  old  age  in  comfort  were  secured  to  the  an- 
nuitants. He  was  sure  that  with  the  exertion  of  a very  little  energy  on  their 
part  they  might  secure  the  pecuniary  support  of  many  thousands  of  employers 
by  representing  to  them  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  become  members  of  this 
society.  He  hoped  that  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  president  would  be 
enabled  to  announce  that  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  society  had  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  the  funds,  and  that  they  had  been  able  to  assist  not  ninety- 
three,  but  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  distressed  gardeners. 

Mr.  Bourne,  in  complimentary  terms,  gave  “The  Health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,”  and,  in  touching  on  the  general  subject  of  market  accommodation  in 
London,  alluded  to  Covent  Garden,  and  said  that  it  had  never  been  intended 
that  it  should  be  the  only  fruit  market  for  the  whole  of  London. 

The  Lord  Mayor  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  “The  Distinguished 
Foreign  Guests.”  Count  de  Kerchove,  speaking  in  French,  referred  to  the 
position  of  Belgium  in  relation  to  the  art  of  gardening,  and  said,  that  though 
a small  state,  England  was  in  a manner  dependent  on  her  for  some  of  her 
supplies,  there  being  certain  classes  of  plants  which  constituted  almost  an 
industry  in  Belgium.  M.  Van  Hulle,  who  spoke  in  English,  said  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  come  once  more  to  see  and  study  English  agriculture  in 
general  and  horticulture  in  particular,  and  every  day  they  saw  more  wonderful 
things. 

The  Secretary  was  next  cordially  toasted,  and  the  compliment  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Cutler.  The  Master  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  proposed,  “The 
Corporation,”  and  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Sheriffs  on  their  newly- 
acquired  dignities.  Mr.  Alderman  De  Keyser,  who  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived, replied.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  proposed  “ The  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Societies  of  England,  ” observing  that  those  institutions  were  closely 
associated  with  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  spoke  in  reply.  The  remaining  toasts  were,  “ The 
Honorary  Officers,”  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  “The 
Stewards.”.;-  Subscriptions  were  announced  amounting  to  £630,  besides  which 
the  secretary  said  there  were  more  still  to  come  in.  A selection  of  vocal 
music  was  given  by  Mrs.  Willis,  Miss  Belval,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Coates,  and,  as  remarked  above,  this  part  of  the  festival  was  in  an 
especial  degree  satisfactory. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES,  Moveable  Poultry  Fencing,  New  Coops  and  Chicken 
Houses,  Pheasantries,  Aviaries,  Dog  Houses  and  Yards,  Improved  Kennel  Railing, 
Portable  Kennels,  Travelling  Boxes  for  Dogs,  Rabbit  Hutches,  Portable  Piggeries,  Ac. 
Manufactured  by  BOULION  and  Paul,  Norwich.  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
post.— [Advt.] 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE  ? It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gaU-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplougxi,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt.] 
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CANTUAB. 

'i’ll  1C  spleiuloiir  of  tlio  cantuas  is  known  to  but  few  of  tlie  modern 
{4'ardcners,  and  jierliaps  to  fewer  still  of  the  eclectic  amateurs  who 
lind  delight  in  obtaining  and  keeping  plants  of  high  merit  that  stand 
apart  from  the  general  crowd.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  these  amateurs 
chiclly  that  the  present  writer,  who  desires  to  bo  reckoned  of  the 
number,  is  induced  to  pen  a few  lines  of  persuasion,  for  the  “ good 
things  ” are  sadly  shut  up  in  the  hands  of  a few  ; because,  perhaps,  it 
is  dilficult  to  make  their  merits  known  to  the  many.  The  cantuas 
take  their  generic  designation  from  the  Peruvian  language,  wherein 
these  splendid  shrubs  rank  as  “ Cantas.”  They  are,  with  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  renownedfor  their  employment  in  festivals,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  shrines  and  altars,  for  which  they  arc  well  adapted  by  their  exqui- 
site beauty.  The  best 
known  of  the  species 
that  will  be  mentioned 
is  Cantua  buxifolia, 
which  is  also  cata- 
logued as  C.  depen- 
dens.  This  may  be 
occasionally  met  with 
trained  as  a conserva- 
tory pillar  or  rafter 
plant,  and  when  bear- 
ing its  brilliant  long- 
tubed  flowers  may  be 
likened  to  one  of  the 
larger  species  of  fuch- 
sia. But  it  is  not  in 
any  way  related  to  the 
fuchsias,  being  a 
member  of  the  phlox 
family  or  Polemonia- 
ceae,  an  order  which 
gives  us  not  only  the 
phlox  and  the  cantua, 
but  the  cobaea,  leptosi- 
phon,  and  ipomopsis. 

Cantua  buxifolia 
(C.  dependens)  was  in- 
troduced from  the 
Peruvian  Andes  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
first  flowered  in  the 
famous  nurseries  at 
Exeter.  The  figure  in 
B.  M.,  4,582,  was  pre- 
pared from  a plant 
that  flowered  in  April, 

1850 ; but  a more 
striking  figure  was 
published  in  Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, 

June  19,  1880.  It  is 
a branching  shrub 
with  oblong-obovate 
leaves,  which  are 
sometimes  three-lobed 
and  of  a light  green 
colour.  Tbe  flowers 
are  formed  in  a ter- 
minal corymb,  and 
they  form  a drooping 
cluster  distinct  both 
in  form  and  colouring. 

The  tube  is  three  to 
four  inches  in  length, 
reddish  yellow,  and 
expands  into  a broad 
smooth  limb  of  a soft 
rich  crimson  colour, 
which  changes  to  yel- 
lowish red  within  the 
tube.  A well-flowered 
specimen  trained  to  a 
pillar  presents  such 
a splendid  appearance 
that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fact 
that  we  may  explore 
a thousand  conserva-  CANTUA 

torios  and  not  meet 
with  an  example. 

Cool  greenhouse  culture  is  all  this  plant  requires,  and  in  fact  it 
may  be  likened  to  a fuschsia  in  its  constitution,  for  it  is  not  quite 
hardy,  and  yet  is  too  hardy  to  endure  any  high  degree  of  heat,  'i'he 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  growing  it  as  a pot  plant,  and  that 
perhaps  will  account  for  its  scarcity;  for  to  do  it  well  it  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  conservatory  in  a position  whore  by  exposure  to 
light  and  air  the  annua)  growth  will  be  perfectly  ripened.  Any  good 
sandy  soil  will  suit  it,  but  the  drainage  must  bo  perfect,  as  the  plant 
requires  a liberal  supply  of  water  in  the  growing  season,  but  should  bo 
allowed  to  go  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  when  tbe  wood  is  maturing  to 
ensure  an  abundant  bloom.  As  a Jlcvonsbire  plant  for  the  open  wall 


this  cantua  may  have  some  elaiins,  but  it  is  not  a hardy  plant  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  although  in  some  favoured  spots  it  might 
weather  out  a mild  winter.  To  propagate  it  in  the  same  way  as  a 
fuchsia  is  a very  simple  matter,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  grow  the 
young  plants  in  a peaty  mixtiu’e  for  at  least  one  year,  to  ensure  a 
plentiful  production  of  roots.  The  best  specimens  of  this  plant  I 
liave  seen  were  in  one  of  the  cool  houses  at  Cliveden,  where  Mr. 
Fleming  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  his  good  old  friends. 

Cantua  bicolor  of  Flore  des  Serree,  345,  is  closely  allied  to 
C.  buxifolia,  but  has  a shorter  tube  of  a clear  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
the  limb  rich  lively  rose,  the  plant  less  striking  than  the  one  above 
described,  but  extremely  pretty  and  better  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Cantua  pyrifolia,  as  its  name  implies,  has  leaves  that  resemble 
those  of  the  pear  tree.  It  is  a bi-anching  shrub,  with  leaves  slightly 

coriaceous,  three  to 
four  inches  in  length, 
but  which  become 
smaller  as  they  ap- 
proach the  flowers. 
The  latter  are  borne 
in  a close  corymb  and 
they  do  not  droop. 
The  calyx  is  brown 
or  purplish,  the  tube 
pale  yellow,  and  the 
limb  is  yellowish  or 
creamy  white.  This 
is  a fine  plant,  but 
varies  much,  and 
therefore  some  dis- 
cretion is  needed  in 
the  selection  of  a good 
variety.  To  grow  it 
well  is  an  easy  matter, 
and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess will  depend  upon 
the  perfect  matura- 
tion of  the  wood.  It 
makes  a good  pot 
plant  and  needs  only 
moderate  care  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 
For  this  species  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  obtained 
it  from  Peru,  by  their 
successful  collector 
Mr.  William  Lobb. 

Cantua  quercifolia 
has  leaves  like  those 
of  an  oak,  and  pure 
white  flowers  nestling 
amongst  them.  Can- 
tua aggregata  and  C. 
parvijlora  are  now 
classed  as  gilias.  C. 
ovata,  C.  tomentosa, 
and  C.  uniflora  are 
slight  variations  of  0. 
buxifolia.  The  best 
of  the  genus  are  the 
three  to  which  promi- 
nence is  given  in  the 
foregoing  notes. 


THE  GREENGAGE 
PLUM. 


By  J.  0.  Clakke. 

The  uncertainty  that 
attends  the  securing 
of  a crop  of  fruit  from 
this  particular  variety 
of  plum  is  pretty  well 
understood,  for  thei'O 
are  but  few  gardens 
in  whieh  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce regular  ei'ops. 
This  is  much  to  00 
I’egretted,  as  it  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all 
plums.  From  many 

years’  observation,  I think  that  the  system  of  cultivation  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I do  not  say  the  tree  can  be  fruited 
everywhere  as  a standard,  but  I do  think  it  would  do  bettor  if  it  was 
left  more  to  itself  than  is  the  Case  when  trained  to  walls.  I was 
first  led  to  think  so  some  years  ago,  when  1 held  a situation  in 
Sussex,  where,  on  the  gaJfle  end  of  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  estate, 
there  was  a large  greengage  tree  that  had  only  just  suflicient  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  pruning  a,nd  nailing  to  kee^i  it  from  tumbling 
down  ; yet  this  tree  invariably  gave  a crop  oi  fruit,  and  in  Uie 
majority  of  seasons  a good  one.  We  all  pretty  well  know  the  kind  of 
treatment  sucli  trees  reeeivo  at  the  hands  of  cottagers,  and  this  one 
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was  no  exception  ; for  many  of  tlio  old  spurs  stood  out  moro  than  a 
foot  from  the  wall,  and  it  had  only  a few  nails  and  shreds  put  to  the 
main  branches  to  keep  it  up.  The  tree  was  mamif'iid,  in  faet,  in  a 
roujjh-and-ready  manner,  yet  I was  able  in  most  seasons  to  purchase  a 
supuly  of  fruit  for  the  house  from  this  tree  when  wo  had  none  on  our 
stiilly-trained  trees  on  the  walls  in  the  The  system  of 

pruning  of  this  partieular  treo  eannot  bo  said  to  have  been  any 
system  at  all.  When  the  tree  was  heavily  laden  with  fruit  and  young 
growth,  and  likely  to  como  cleiuiaway  from  the  building,  some  of  the 
voung  growth  used  to  bo  cut  off,  and  again  in  the  spring  it  sometimes 
had  a few  of  the  foreright  shoots  cut  back  to  the  spurs,  and  some- 
times it  was  left  untouched. 

Ever  since  I saw  what  crops  of  fruit  this  plum  boi'C  under  such  a 
free-and-easy  system  of  management  I have  altered  my  own  plan  in 
dealing  with  it  considerably,  and  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the 
crop,  Avhich  far  exceeds  anytliing  wo  obtained  when  our  trees  were 
systematieally  pruned  and  trained.  Wc  still  deal  with  the  same  trees 
on  walls,  but  they  can  no  longer 
lay  claim  to  notice  as  specimens 
of  skilful  training,  for  they  are 
not  trained  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood.  All  the  growth 
they  make  is  tied  in ; the 
strongest  branches  have  their 
tops  pinched  off  perhaps  once 
during  the  summer,  and  this  is 
all  the  prirning  they  get  the 
whole  year  round.  Therefore 
it  will  be  judged  they  are  in  a 
rough  state,  and  so  they  are  ; 
for  the  branches  cross  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  in  some 
cases  four  and  five  thick  over 
each  other.  One  would  suppose 
that  in  time  the  branches  would 
get  into  an  interminable  mass, 
hut  experience  shows  that  all 
weak  shoots  that  are  next  the 
wall  and  densely  shaded  pei’ish. 

Consequently  we  have  to  cut 
out  every  winter  many  dead 
shoots,  which  keeps  the  number 
of  branches  proportionately 
thin  ; yet  I am  satisfied  that  it 
is  better  to  have  to  cut  away 
dead  shoots  than  live  ones. 

The  rationale  of  this  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  sudden 
arrest  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions, as  must  be  the  case  when 
a tree  is  severely  pruned.  A 
close  system  of  training  must 
injuriously  affect  the  growth 
and  general  health  of  the  tree. 

If  a certain  number  of  the  under 
branches  die  for  the  want  of 
light  and  air,  they  naturally  die 
in  a gradual  manner,  and  there 
is  no  shock  as  there  would  be 
if  they  were  suddenly  cut 
away.  However  that  may  be, 
our  crop  has  increased,  and  not 
in  a fluctuating  manner,  but 
steadily  and  surely.  I do  not 
say  there  is  not  even  now  room 
for  improvement,  because  we 
do  not  as  yet  get  a full  crop, 
but  certain  trees  that  1 was 
requested  to  destroy  twelve 
years  ago,  because  they  were 
nearly  dead,  have  under  the 
rough  - and  - ready  system  of 
management  completely  re- 
covered their  vigour,  and  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  have 
borne  fair  crops  of  fruit.  CANTU  A. 

If  I had  to  start  again  with 
young  trees,  and  had  to  train 

them  on  walls,  I would  not  let  a knife  go  near  them ; in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  I would  simply  nail  to  the  wall  the  leading  shoots, 
and  pinch  off  the  tops  once  in  the  month  of  J une  of  such  shoots  as  were 
very  vigorous,  and  tie  in  aU  the  rest. 

Next  I would  provide  a glass  coping  to  project  one  foot  away 
from  the  wall.  This  should  be  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
from  the  branches  the  drip  from  the  top  of  the  wall  than  for  shelter, 
as  I do  not  believe  in  shelter  for  plum  trees.  Our  trees  are  protected 
with  a three-feet  glass  coping,  but  we  get  quite  as  many  fruit  below 
the  coping  as  we  do  immediately  under  it.  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  this  plum  requires  a better  description  of  soil  than  the  majority 
of  plums.  A deep  fibrous  loam  resting  on  six  inches  of  rubble  three 
feet  below  the  surface  would,  no  doubt,  suit  it  better  than  any  elaborate 
mixture  of  compost.  It  is  usually  a long-lived  tree,  and  therefore  a 
lastmg  preparation  is  necessary.  The  position  of  the  tree  should  be 
where  there  is  plenty  of  i’oom  both  for  the  roots  and  branches  to  extend. 


Wo  luiist  not  forg(it  that  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  get  tlio 
(ICHCnption  of  loam  hero  mentioned,  Imt  that  is  no  reason  wliy  the 
cultivation  of  tliis  plum  sliould  not  bo  undertaken,  as  it  grows  in  a 
lairly  satisfactory  manner  in  many  gardens  where  the  soil  is  by  no 
means  of  a hrst-rato  cliaractcr.  Given  a second-rate  soil  as  a basis, 
the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  tlie  addition  of  ten  to 
twelve  barrow-loads  of  good  loam  would  make  a very  satisfactory 
compost  in  which  one  of  these  trees  might  be  expected  to  thrive  for 
many  years.  Indeed,  to  plant  some  longtii  of  wall  would  not  necessitate 
a groat  outlay,  and  the  recompense  would  bo  abundant. 


PREPARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

By  William  Cole,  Tho  Groeo  Vineyard,  Felthara. 

The  timo  again  arrived  foi*  those  who  grow  strawberries  in 
pots  for  fruiting  under  glass  to  make  active  preparations  for  next 
season.  There  is  not,  according  to  my  experience,  which  has  extended 

over  many  years,  any  necessity 
for  beginning  so  early  as  some 
writers  advise ; but  the  runners 
must  be  layered  early  enough 
to  afford  the  plants  sufficient 
time  to  form  stout  well-ripened 
crowns  by  the  autumn,  and  this 
they  will  have  if  the  layering 
is  done  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week  of  the  current  month. 
There  is  now  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  the  preparation  of 
pots  and  compost  should  com- 
mence at  once,  and  the  work 
of  layering  the  runners  be 
proceeded  with  as  opportuni- 
ties offer. 

There  are  two  essential 
points  in  preparing  strawberry 
plants  for  fruiting  under  glass  : 
the  one  is  to  layer  the  runners 
early  in  July,  and  the  other  to 
shift  the  young  plants  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit 
before  they  become  pot-bound. 
There  are  growers  who  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  shift- 
ing the  plants  by  layering  the 
runners  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  produce  their  crop, 
and  obtain  good  results.  I have 
no  liking  for  the  practice,  and 
in  the  production  of  supplies 
for  the  market,  as  for  the  pri- 
vate table,  I have  the  runners 
layered  in  small  pots,  and  in 
due  course  transferred  to 
others  of  larger  size,  and  the 
results  are  invariably  such  as 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  a change  in 
my  practice.  We  have  had  no 
occasion  for  very  many  years 
to  complain  of  the  plants  being 
“ blind,”  or  refusing  to  set 
their  fruit,  and  this  season, 
when  complaints  were  being 
made  on  all  sides  of  strawberry 
plants  failing  to  produce  good 
crops,  we  were  gathering  a 
crop  which,  as  regards  weight 
and  the  size  of  the  individual 
fruits,  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Some  few  growers  adopt 
the  practice  of  filling  the  small 
pots  with  any  inferior  soil 
available  at  the  time,  under 
the  impression  that  it  matters 
not  in  what  the  runners  are 
BICOLOR.  layered,  and  I allude  to  it  for 

the  purpose  of  saying  that 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. Under  no  circumstances  should  exhausted  or  refuse  soil 
be  employed,  for  not  only  are  the  plants  unable  to  make  in  the 
first  instance  so  vigorous  a growth  as  could  be  desired,  but  later  on 
the  soil,  forming  as  it  does  the  core  of  the  ball,  has  a most  detrimental 
effect.  W e use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  many  thousands  of  plants 
grown  for  furnishing  supplies  for  the  market  the  same  compost  for  the 
small  as  for  the  larger  pots,  and  I would  recommend  those  in  need  of 
advice  to  do  the  same.  The  only  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the 
compost  used  at  the  first  stage  consists  in  its  being  broken  up  some- 
what finer.  A compost  of  unsurpassed  excellence  for  strawberry  plant* 
in  pots  is  prepared  with  maiden  loam  and  well-rotted  farmyard  or  old 
hotbed  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  thi'ee  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  Loam  perfectly  fresh  may  be  employed  with  success,  but  that 
which  has  been  laid  in  a heap  for  several  months  is  more  favourable 
to  a healthy  growth,  and  therefore  decidedly  preferable.  It  may 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  warn  the  inexperienced  cultivator  against 
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usinff  a larger  proportion  of  manure  than  is  here  advised,  for  when 
much  in  excess  of  one-fourth  the  soil  has  a tendency  to  become  sour 
luid  pasty  towards  the  winter,  a condition  most  unfavourable  to  the 
])resm-vation  of  the  roots  in  a healthy  condition  when  tlic  plants  are 
at  rest. 

The  most  suitable  pots  in  which  to  layer  the  runners  arc  large 
sixties,  and  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  preparation  will 
be  to  place  a large  crock  in  the  bottom.  To  layer  the  runners 
expeditiously  the  compost  and  pots,  with  a few  pegs  and  crocks,  should 
be  taken  to  the  bed  in  a barrow.  Fill  the  pots  as  required  first, 
placing  a crock  in  each,  and  select  the  strongest  of  the  first  runners 
and  peg  them  securely  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  one  in  each  pot. 
All  the  runners  on  the  same  stolon  beyond  the  one  layered  should  be 
removed,  excepting  when  a large  stock  has  to  be  raised  from  a 
comparatively  few  plants,  and  then  the  second  runner  may  be  layered 
also.  The  layered  runners  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and 
care  taken  in  watering  and  in  gathering  the  fruit  from  the  parent 
plants  to  avoid  knocking  the  pots  over  or  dragging  the  runners  out  of 
the  soil.  When  well  rooted  cut  them  off  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pot 
and  remove  to  a shady  position  for  a short  time  previous  to  their  being 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  To  afford  an  opportunity  of  rejecting  all  that 
are  not  of  the  most  thrifty  character,  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
runners  should  be  layered  than  will  be  actually  required. 

In  from  two  to  three  weeks  from  the  time', the  runners  are  detached 
from  the  old  stools  they  will  be  in  capital  condition  for  shifting  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  produce  their  fruit.  Tbe  pots  should 
be  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  preparing  them  place  in  the  bottom 
an  inch  layer  of  medium-sized  crocks,  and  cover  with  a little  half- 
rotted  manure  to  prevent  the  soil  mixing  with  them.  Upon  the  manure 
place  a handful  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost,  and  after  making 
it  firm  stand  the  plant  upon  it.  Then  fill  the  space  round  it  with  the 
prepar-ed  soil,  and  well  ram  it  in  with  the  potting  stick.  The  plants 
should  have  just  sufficient  soil  under  them  to  raise  the  crowns  to 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  surface  of  the  ball 
should  slope  gradually  from  the  centre  to  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  below  the  rim.  The  slope  must  not  be  too  sharp,  or  the  centre 
of  the  ball  will  not  be  properly  moistened,  and  to  make  everything  as 
clear  as  possible  I will  state  that  a slope  of  between  a quarter  and 
half  an  inch  will  be  the  most  suitable. 

For  the  reception  of  the  plants  as  they  are  repotted,  make  up  a bed 
of  coal-ashes  of  a siifficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  worms  passing 
through,  and  in  an  open  sunny  position.  The  pots  may  be  stood 
close  together,  and  be  placed  farther  apart  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
touch,  or  they  may  be  put  nine  inches  apart  to  save  the  labour  of 
moving  them  later  on.  This  is  a matter  that  may  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cultivator,  but  it  must  be  said  that  when  the  plants 
stand  upon  a large  bed  two-feet  alleys  should  be  formed  four  feet 
from  each  other,  to  enable  the  plants  to  be  watered  and  receive  any 
other  attention  without  difficulty. 

With  reference  to  watering,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  when  they  are 
first  put  in  the  fruiting  pots  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  will 
suffice  ; but  from  the  time  the  pots  are  nicely  filled  with  roots  until  the 
autumn  an  abundance  of  moisture  will  be  necessary.  After  September 
very  little  watering  will  be  necessary,  as  the  rains  will  afford  them 
sufficient  moisture ; more  frequently  they  receive  too  much  moisture, 
as  the  growth  should  then  be  completed,  and  the  plants  at  rest.  No 
liquid  manure  or  other  stimulant  should  be  supplied  strawberry  plants 
until  they  commence  the  production  of  their  flower  trusses  in  the 
following  year,  but  as  far  as  practicable  they  should  at  all  times  be 
supplied  with  soft  water. 

At  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November  it  is  advisable  to  take 
the  plants  under  glass  and  place  them  in  a pit  or  fimit  house  where 
they  can  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air. 


Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
for  1881  having  been  noticed  as  regards  the  first  part,  and  a second  part 
having  come  to  hand,  completing  the  record  of  last  year,  a second  notice 
will  be  in  season.  We  must  speak  of  the  reports  of  this  society  in  the 
tone  of  which  we  lately  spoke  of  those  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  confessing  that  our  admiration  of  them  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge our  own  exceeding  smallness  in  the  ultimate  literary  result  of 
corporate  action.  The  second  part  of  Transactions  now  before  us  is  a 
substantial  volume  of  380  pages,  beautifully  printed,  and  well  packed 
with  useful  reports  of  papers,  discussions,  and  matters  of  business. 
Amongst  the  subjects  that  claim  special  attention  are  Arboriculture ; 
Plants  suited  for  the  production  of  Flowers  in  Winter;  Fruit  Culture; 
Vegetable  Culture  ; the  Management  of  Gardens;  Peach  Orchards, 
and  Edible  Fungi.  We  have  not  observed  any  papers  that  we  could 
with  any  special  advantage  to  our  readers  transfer  to  these  pages,  but, 
amidst  much  that  concerns  American  horticulturists  almost  exclu- 
sively, there  are  matters  of  interest  for  English  readers,  and  tliercfore 
those  “ Transactions  ” should  be  regarded  as  desiderata  in  any  general 
borticultural  library.  Judging  by  the  broad  tone  and  liberality  of 
spirit  that  appear  everywhere  in  the  reports,  we  do  not  doubt  the 
Massachusetts  Society  would  gladly  exchange  reports  with  any 
rc8X)ectable  and  roprosontativo  societies  on  this  side.  In  the  list  of 
corresponding  members  wo  observe  the  name  of  Dr.  Robert  Hogg, 
Sir  .Joseph  Hooker,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr. 
William  I’aid,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  The  secretary  of  the  socety  is 
Mr.  Rf)bert  Manning,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 


HTTMMIOR  Kl’IDI'iMIOH.— Medical  ofTlcorH  of  health,  as  liot  woaUior  approaclioH,  should 
remind  the  oiiljlic  that  if  thf-y  (h-nire  to  he  fi’oo  from  Huoli  infoetioufl  diweanos  an  Heavlet 
Fev<»r,  Hrnall-pox,  and  Measlen,  they  Hliould  wash  only  with  WIMUHT'H  COAT;  TAIL 
HOAI*.  I’urehaHe  only  the  genuine  {Wri^lifH),  which  is  braiulod  (UH  the  medical  pi’ofofiHiou 
preBcribe),  “ Hapo  (Jarbonin  JJeton'onfl/'— f A.UVT.] 


(flljiWttotts  mill  ftleetittss. 


bOSE  SHOW  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

When  the  Preacher  said,  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,”  he  probably 
did  not  consider  the  jwssibility  of  a quite  new  thing  in  the  way  of  a rose 
show.  But  we  have  had  such,  and  the  result  was  a splendid  success,  which 
we  are  delighted  to  record,  for  we  cannot  imagine  a liappier  incident  than 
an  invasion  of  the  City  by  an  army  of  florists.  It  occurred  to  certain  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  Coal  Exchange,  that  a 
competition  in  roses  from  their  own  gardens  might  be  made  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  useful.  Thereupon  a committee  was  formed,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  and  the  Convalescent  Home  for  Scarlet  Fever  Patients. 
Thus  the  flowers  were  associated  directly  with  kindly  deeds,  and  Queen  Flora 
and  Dame  Charity  were  honoured  with  a great  ovation.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday,  June  .30, 
under  the  general  management  of  Mr.  Forsyth  .Johnson. 

The  committee  comprised  Messrs.  Gaywood,  C.C.,  G.  Milnes,  F,  Holland, 
G.  B.  Edwards,  G.  M.  Edwards,  Woodley,  Paule,  Harvey,  W , Thomson, 
Scott,  T.  Staples,  and  others.  The  labours  of  these  gentlemen  were  simple- 
mented  by  several  trade  cultivators,  for  there  was  a great  space  to  be  filled, 
and  pictorial  effect  was  needed  as  well  as  a certain  number  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful roses.  Amongst  the  nurserymen  who  contributed  we  must  name  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross  ; Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough;  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth ; Mr.  Rumsey,  of 
Waltham  Cross  ; Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester ; Messrs.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury ; 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  of  Swanley  ; Mr.  Cooling,  of  Bath  ; Mr.  Prince,  of 
Oxford ; Mr.  G.  House,  of  Peterborough,  and  Messrs.  Francis,  of  Hertford. 

The  main  object  of  the  show  being  to  assist  charitable  institutions,  there 
was  a sale  of  roses  carried  on  throughout  the  day  by  a party  of  young  ladies 
very  tastefully  dressed ; and  to  assist  their  persuasions,  and  prevent  the 
gentlemen  from  discussing  the  state  of  Egypt  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
House  of  Commons  might  continue  the  sitting  that  was  then  a subject  of 
speculation,  Mr.  Sibold’s  band  introduced  the  musical  Muse,  whose  name  we 
suppose  to  be  Polyhymnia,  because  Polly  rhymes  to  jolly,  and  this  Mansion 
House  rose  show  was  a very  jolly  affair.  It  will  accomplish  in  more  ways 
than  one  a revolution.  Of  its  effect  on  the  life  and  functions  of  future  Lord 
Mayors  we  will  say  nothing,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  rose  show  that 
is  usually  held  in  Mark  Lane  can  no  longer  be  called  the  “ City  ” rose  show  ; 
it  must  be  called  the  Mark  Lane  Rose  Show. 

The  show  was  arranged  with  banks  of  roses  for  the  boundaries  of  the  hall 
and  tables  for  the  smaller  collections  and  miscellanies.  The  competitive 
groups  from  private  growers  were  staged  in  the  saloon,  and  were  arranged  in 
ten  classes.  The  principal  prizetakers  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Waterlow,  C.C.  ; Major 
Snell,  secretary  to  Baron  Rothschild  ; Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cutbill, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Mr.  H.  K.  Mayor,  of  Winchmorc  Hill ; 
Mr.  A.  Kreesman,  Mr.  H.  Robins,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kitching,  Mr.  J,  Wakeley, 
Mr,  W.  Webster,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts. 

It  is  not  determined  that  the  Mansion  House  Rose  Show  shall  become  an 
annual  affair,  but  such  a result  is  likely. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW,  July  1. 

The  soundness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  these  pages  a few  weeks  since, 
that  the  roses  would  be  unusually  good  this  season,  was  forcibly  demonstrated  at 
the  rose  show  held  at  Sydenham  on  July  1,  for  the  rosarians  mustered  in  strong 
force  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  severely 
contested,  and  the  flowers  were  remarkable  for  their  high  quality  and  their 
great  uniformity.  There  was,  of  course,  a considerable  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  roses  staged  in  the  various  stands,  but  it  was  much  less  so 
than  in  most  seasons,  and  the  exhibition  was  quite  free  from  decidedly 
inferior  flowers.  The  trade  classes  were  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  con- 
tained the  finest  flowers  in  the  show,  and  whilst  the  amateur  growers  exhi- 
bited in  a manner  that  brought  them  much  honour,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  magnificent  stands  fi’om  Exeter  and  Hereford,  which  have  been  so  con- 
spicuous for  many  years  past,  were  much  missed.  On  this  occasion  the 
roses  were  arranged  in  the  north  and  south  naves,  and  although  the  division 
gave  the  impression  that  the  show  was  less  extensive  than  was  really  the  case, 
it  was  decidedly  advantageous,  for  by  separating  the  visitors  it  afforded  them 
a better  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  blooms  than  has  been  possible  when 
the  stands  have  been  placed  together  in  the  north  nave. 

Trade  Classes  were  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  in  them  the  roses  were 
of  high  quality  throughout.  Very  severe  was  the  competition  in  the  great 
class  for  seventy-two  single  trusses,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  in 
point  of  quality  was  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who,  however,  failed  to  secure 
the  first  place  through  his  staging  by  mistake  two  blooms  of  Madame  Nachury. 
That  it  was  a mistake  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  each  bloom  had  its  proper 
name  attached,  and  this  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  the  judges,  who  were 
unanimous  in  the  award  of  an  extra  prize.  This  grand  collection  consisted  of 
Pitord,  Madame  MarieVerdier,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  a brilliantly-coloured  flower, 
useful  for  exhibition  and  invaluable  for  the  garden;  La  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Victor  Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Annie  Laxton,  Horace  Vernet,  Constantine 
Fretiakoir,  Dr.  Andry,  Marechal  Niel,  small,  the  weakest  flower  in  the  stand  ; 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Elie  Morel,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier, 
Magna  Charta,  Abel  Grand,  Marie  Rady,  Julius  Finger,  Seuatcur  V.aisso, 
Madame  Nachury,  Auguste  Rigotard,  La  Boulo  d’Or,  John  Hoppor,  Comtesse 
de  Serenye,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Louise  Poyronney,  Emily  Laxton, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  Bravy,  Exposition  do  Brio,  Mar- 
quise de  Castellano,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mons.  Noman,  Gcu(5r.al  Jacqueminot,  Lo 
Havre,  Bartli61emy  Levet,  Madame  Duchor,  Marquise  do  Mqrtemart,  Etiomio 
Levot,  Madame  CharlcsTruffaut,  Duke  of  Took,  Captain  Christy,  Comtesse  do 
I’ariSjMdllo.MarieCointot,  Louis  Van  Houtto,  Rubons,  ReynoldsHolo,  Francois 
Nicholson,  Framjois  Louvat,  Madaino  Willormoz,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mario 
Van  Houtto,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  La  Franco,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Dovonionsis,  Charles  Lofobvre,  Duohosso  do  Valombrosa,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Marguerite  do  St.-Amand,  Star  of  Waltham,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Alfred 
1C.  Williams,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizot,  Mario  Baumann,  and  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  ^ybo  wore  awarded  the 
first  prize,  staged  splendid  blooms,  .althougb  a trifle  too  far  ad^vanootl. 
'I’lio  varieties  roprosontud  in  their  oollootion  wore  Madamo  Isaac  I’erriore, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Magna  Charta,  Mario  Baumann,  Mons.  Noman, 
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Fonlinaiul  tlo  Tjeasops,  Captain  Christy,  Etioniio  liOvot,  Madaino  Lacliarino, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  M<lllo.  Mario  Finger,  Prince  Arthur,  Duohosso  do 
Valouibrosa,  Comte  Haimbaud,  Mdllo.  'riicrcso  Lorot,  Mastorpioco,  Uovo- 
nieusis,  Xavier  Olibo,  Abel  Grand,  Camille  Hornardin,  Marguerite  do  St.- 
Amand,  Charles  Lofobvre,  Madame  llippelyto  damaiu.  Marchioness  of  Kxetor, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Emily  Laxton,  Scnatour  Vaisso,  La  Duchosso  do  Morny, 
Countess  of  llosobery.  Exposition  do  Brio,  Hi'b'no  Paul,  a now  variety  of 
great  promise,  the  llowors  large,  globular,  with  lino  petal,  and  of  a delicate 
blush  colour  ; Charles  Darwin,  Mdllo.  Eugenio  Vordior,  GcnCralJacqueminot, 
Egeria,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Catherine 
Mermet,  IBeauty  of  Waltham,  Souv.  do  la  Malmaison,  Madame  Nachury, 
Comtosso  de  Choiseul,  a splendid  reddish  crimson  rose ; Le  Havre,  La  Franco, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Comtosso  d’Oxford,  Duchesso  do  Caylus,  Contifolia  rosea, 
Mdllo.  Mario  Fernet,  Madame  Alice  Duroau,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Madame 
Clemonco  Joigneaux,  May  Quonnoll,  Comtesse  do  Serenye,  Horace  Vernet, 
Clothildo  Holland,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Niphetos,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Fram,iois  Micholon,  Ferdinand  ChalTolte,  Mons.  George  Moreau,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Uady,  Mdllo.  Marie  Cointot,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Abel  Carriore,  La 
Fontaine,  Aladame  Dncher,  Penelope  Mayo,  and  a seedling.  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.,  Hereford,  second  with  flowers  of  medium  size,  fresh  and  good 
quality  ; Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.,  Torquay,  third. 

The  trade  class  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  was  excep- 
tionally well  filled,  and  the  flowers  staged  in  it  produced  a rich  and  satis- 
factory display.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  evidently  thrown  their  whole 
strength  into  this  class,  and  wore  first  with  superbly-developed  blooms  of 
Duchesso  de  Valombrosa,  Camille  Bernardin,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Captain  Christy,  Star  of  Waltham,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  the  finest 
of  the  m.any  splendid  blooms  of  this  excellent  rose  in  the  exhibition  ; Mons. 
Noman,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Comte  Raimbaud,  La 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Xavier  Olibo,  Etienne 
Levet,  Centifolia  rosea,  Egeria,  Charles  Darwin,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Emily  Laxton, 
Francois  Michelon,  Prince  Arthur,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Souv.  de  la  Malmaison, 
Elie  Morel,  Eoaieriste  Jacobs,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Annie  Laxton,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Clothilde  Rolland,  Comtesse  de  Camando, 
a small  crimson-scarlet  flower  of  good  quality  ; Madame  Isaac  Perriere,  Abel 
Carrifere,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mdlle.  Eugdnie  Verdier,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  was  second  with  flowers  of  good  size,  highly  finished, 
and  of  splendid  colour,  Boildieu,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Camille  Bernardin 
being  especially  good.  Mr.  Turner  had  in  his  stand  three  trusses  of  King 
of  Bedders,  a scarlet  hybrid  perpetual,  useful  perhaps  for  garden  decorations, 
but  as  shown  of  no  value  for  exhibition  purposes.  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co. 
were  third  with  flowers  of  a most  meritorious  character,  the  three  blooms  of 
Mons.  Noman  being  well  nigh  perfect  in  finish. 

The  nurserymen’s  class  for  twenty-four  hybrid  perpetuals,  three  trusses 
of  each,  was  particularly  strong,  no  less  than  fourteen  competitors  contesting 
the  prizes.  'The  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  with  an 
excellent  stand,  in  which  the  magnificent  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
Colomb,  La  France,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  and  Prince  Arthur  were  conspicuous. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  superb  blooms,  amongst  which  Constantine 
Fretiakoflf  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  were  the  most  noteworthy  ; Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Mile  End  Nursery,  Colchester,  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  single  trusses,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  splendid  flowers  of 
Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Marie  Louise 
Pernet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Camille  Bernardin,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Penelope  Mayo,  Captain  Christy,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Mons.  E. 
Y.  Teas,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Elie  Morel,  Le  Havre,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ; Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  second  with  capital  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  third. 

Numerous  beautiful  stands  of  tea-scented  roses  were  staged  in  the  class  set 
apart  for  nurserymen,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant,  who  contributed  excellent  blooms  of  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Caro- 
line Kuster,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Bravy,  Rubens,  Jean  Ducher, 
President,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Devoniensis,  Innocente 
Pirola,  and  Madame  Jules  Margottin ; Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Son,  PUtdown 
Nursery,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  a close  second,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co. 
third . 

Amateurs’  Classes  were  well  filled,  although  many  who  had  entered  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance,'  and  the  flowers  were  on  the  whole  of  high-class 
quality.  The  competition  was  fairly  spirited  in  the  leading  classes  for  forty- 
eight  single  trusses,  and  Mr.  Rushmore,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  R.  Rowley,  Bart., 
Tendring  Hall,  Colchester,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  blooms  of  good 
size,  quality,  and  colour.  The  varieties  represented  were  John  Bright, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Rubens, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Jean  Ducher,  Mme.  George  Paul,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Thomas  Mills, 
Richard  Wallace,  Lyonnais,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Avocat 
Duvivier,  Reve  d’Or,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Cointet,  Prince  de  Portia,  Homer,  Mme.  Margottin,  Annie  Wood,  Julie 
Touvais,  Abel  Carriere,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  General  Jacqueminot,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Xavier  Olibo,  Miss  Hassard,  Edouard  Morren,  Marguerite  de  St.- 
Amand,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Niphetos,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Fran9qis  Michelon,  Dr.  du  Chalus,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Pitord, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme.  Clert,  and  Jules  Margottin,  the 
last-mentioned  now  quite  unfit  for  exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  G.P.  Hawtrey, 
Aldin  House,  Slough,  second  with  a good  stand,  although  the  flowers  were 
very  unequal  in  merit.  Especially  noteworthy  for  their  splendid  quality  were 
Horace  Vernet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Annie  Wood.  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton, 
Salisbury,  third.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  the  flowers  were  on  the  whole  of  finer 
quality  than  in  that  for  forty-eight,  and  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Harrington, 
gardener  to  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Corbets  Tey,  Romford,  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Eeigate, 
and  Mr.  Rushmore.  For  twenty -four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  G. 
P.  Hawtrey  and  Mr.  John  Hollingsworth  were  first  and  second  ; and  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Evans,  Marston, 
Oxford,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Tea-scented  roses  were  admirably  shown  by  amateurs,  and  in  the  class 
for  twelve  Mr.  Harrington  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Julius  Finger, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Sertot,  Amazone,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Rubens, 
Madame  Lambard,  and  Perle  des  Jardins ; Mr.  Hawtrey  second. 

Open  Classes  made  provisions  for  collections  of  yellow,  of  white,  of  pink. 


of  crimson,  and  of  velvety  crimson  roses,  and  for  stands  of  specified  varieties 
or  varieties  of  a similar  colour  to  those  enumerated.  'J'hero  was  a good  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  a collection  of  crimson  roses,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
firstwithlino  blooms  of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann, Madame  Alfred  do 
Mosnil,  Sdnateur  Vaisso,  Duke  of  Teck,  Dr.  Andry,  Dr.  du  Chalus,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  and  Comtosso  d’Oxford;  Mr.  F.  Cant  third,  and  Mr.  llurnsey,  .Joy- 
ning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  fourth.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  also  first  for  a 
collection  of  white  roses,  and  staged  good  blooms  of  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir 
do  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Devoniensis, 
Rubens,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Lacharme  ; Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  were 
second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third.  'Phe  best  collections  of  yellow  roses 
were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  Mattocks,  who  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Rumsey  were 
the  prizetakers  for  collections  of  pink  roses  ; and  for  velvety  crimson  roses 
the  prizes  wore  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cool- 
ing and  Sons,  Bath.  For  twelve  trusses  of  Captain  Christy  or  other  varieties 
of  similar  colour  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  and 
second  with  the  variety  named,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  third  with  La 
France.  Twelve  trusses  of  Francois  Michelon  or  other  variety,  Mr.  Farren  and 
Mr.  J.  Sargent  first  and  third  with  the  rose  specified,  and  Mr.  Grant,  Ledbury, 
second  with  Marquise  de  Castellane.  For  twelve  trusses  of  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan  or  variety  similar  to  it  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  Abel 
Carriere,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  second  with  Charles  Darwin.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  tea-scented  or  noisette  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  Mattocks,  who  staged  Devoniensis  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami 
respectively.  The  prizes  for  twelve  trusses  of  Marie  Baumann,  or  similar 
variety,  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  the  two  first-mentioned  firms  staging  the  variety 
mentioned,  and  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor  Etienne  Levet. 

New  Roses  had  no  special  provisions  made  for  them,  and  were  limited  to  the 
three  or  four  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Sunbury.  These  were 
Her  Majesty,  a grand  hybrid  perpetual,  the  flowers  globular,  very  large,  quite 
full,  of  splendid  form,  and  of  a delicate  pink  colour  ; Earl  of  Pembroke,  a fine 
hybrid  tea,  the  flowers  large,  globular,  of  fine  form,  quite  full,  and  of  a rich 
crimson-scarlet  and  delightfully  fragrant ; Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a beautiful 
hybrid  tea,  the  flowers  globular,  somewhat  pointed  in  the  bud,  very  full,  and 
of  beautiful  shape,  the  colour  delicate  pink ; a fine  flower  presenting  a very 
beautiful  appearance  when  about  half  expanded ; Distinction,  a charming 
hybrid  tea,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  colour  bright  pink,  carmine-pink 
in  the  centre  ; Heinrich  Schultheis,  a promising  hybrid  perpetual,  with  weU- 
formed  flowers  of  a deep  pink  colour. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a splendid  collection  of  gloxinias 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  which,  tastefully  arranged  with 
ferns,  had  a remarkably  attractive  appearance  ; a fine  group  of  tuberous 
begonias  and  several  excellent  dishes  of  grapes  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill ; and  several  fine  stands  of  roses  from  Messrs,  Osborne  and  Sons, 
Fulham. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  29. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  held  on  the  above  date,  was  so 
extensive,  and  the  productions  generally  of  such  a high  order  of  merit,  that 
it  may  be  safely  described  as  the  very  best  of  the  many  successful  horticul- 
tural gatherings  at  Richmond,  and  an  honour  to  the  town.  Upon  this  point 
there  appeared  to  be  a general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  considered  the  exhibition  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class 
of  the  current  season.  As  in  previous  years,  the  show  was  held  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park,  which  from  its  contiguity  to  the  town,  its  great  area,  and  its 
splendid  trees,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put  on 
this  occasion.  The  four  or  five  immense  marquees,  which  were  erected  near 
the  entrance  from  Richmond  Green,  were  filled  to  repletion,  the  productions 
comprising  all  classes  of  ornamental  plants,  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season, 
and  all  descriptions  of  floral  decorations,  and  aflFording  as  satisfactory  a 
demonstration  of  British  horticulture  as  could  weU  be  desired.  The  eminently 
satisfactory  character  of  the  exhibition  is  more  especially  gratifying,  as  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  it  was  visited  by  the  Belgian  horticulturists,  who,  it 
may  be  added,  expressed  themselves  as  being  both  surprised  and  gratified  by 
the  display.  The  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
appeared  to  be  hardly  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions,  but  there  was  a large 
assemblage  to  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  visited  the  show 
between  four  and  five  o’clock,  and  in  the  evening  the  tents  and  space  near 
them  were  crowded.  The  weather  had  a threatening  appearance  throughout 
the  day,  but,  fortunately  for  the  society  and  the  visitors,  no  rain  of  any 
consequence  fell. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  shown  in  capital  style, 
and  in  the  class  for  nine  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston,  were  first  with 
large  splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda  Cathcarti, 
Statice  profusa,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  a fine  old  stove  plant  seldom  seen 
at  the  public  exhibitions ; Plumbago  capensis.  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelli, 
and  Kalosanthes  Dr.  E.  Regel,  a superb  variety  bearing  large  trusses  of  a 
glowing  crimson  colour  and  of  immense  value  for  summer  exhibitions  ; Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son,  Lower  Streatham,  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  Mr. 
C.  Attrill,  Bank  Grove,  Kingston,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Bowell,  gardener  to 
Lady  Parker,  Stawell  House,  Richmond,  second  with  most  excellent  collec- 
tions. In  competition  for  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize,  for  a single  specimen, 
Mr,  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton, 
received  the  award,  consisting  of  a medal  and  £5,  for  an  immense  example  of 
Erica  tricolor  dumosa. 

Orchids  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  James,  Mr.  Hinnell,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Son,  the  various  collections  including  good  specimens  of  well- 
known  subjects. 

Ferns  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the 
several  classes  were  ; Mr.  B.  Morrell,  Richmond,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney, 
Mr.  D,  East,  East  Sheen,  Mr.  C.  Prickett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells,  and  Mr.  0. 
Waite,  and  in  the  several  collections  the  adiantums,  davallias,  gymno- 
grammas,  nephrolepis,  and  the  arborescent  kinds  which  are  usually  seen  at 
the  public  exhibitions  were  admirably  represented. 

Soft-wooded  plants  in  bloom  formed  a very  important  and  attractive 
feature.  Pelargoniums  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and  in  the  class  for  six 
show  varieties  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place, 
near  Uxbridge,  was  first  with  large  grandly-flowered  specimens  of  Harlequin, 
Madame  Thibaut,  Setting  Sun,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Robina,  and  Prince 
Leopold,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  belong  to 
the  decorative  section.  Mr.  J.  Croxford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Surbi- 
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ton,  was  a close  second  with  smaller  but  well  flowered  and  finished  examples 
of  Sappho,  the  finest  of  all  the  rose-coloured  show  flowers  ; Maid  of  Honour, 
Iloyalty,  Hob  Hoy,  Isabella,  and  Pericles,  the  last-mentioned  of  good  quality, 
but  very  inellective  in  colour.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  also  first  in  the  class  for 
six  fancies,  and  staged  excellent  specimens,  and  Mr.  Croxford  was  second. 
Ivy-leaved  varieties  were  also  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  in  the 
classes  for  variegated  varieties  Mr.  Tipping  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells 
second.  Fuchsias  were,  as  at  other  exhibitions  of  the  current  season,  excep- 
tionally good,  and  chief  among  the  exhibitors  of  these  elegant  flowers  was 
Mr.  Morrell,  who  was  first  for  nine  and  for  six  ; Mr.  Morrell’s  first-prize 
nine  comprised  large  and  splendidly-furnished  specimens  of  Arabella  Improved, 
Prineo  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Gibson,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Albert  Memorial,  Aurora  superba,  Galatea,  and  Marginata,  Mr.  Beckett, 
Esher,  second,  and  Mr.  Bond,  Teddington,  third.  In  Mr.  Bond  s group  was 
an  example  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  whieh  was  so  splendidly  flowered  and 
highly  finished  that  it  may  be  safely  described  as  the  finest  fuehsia  in  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Prickett  and  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  capital  collections  of  six. 
Tuberous  begonias  were  admirably  represented  by  collections  from  Mr. 
Sallows  and  Mr.  Prickett.  Gloxinias  were  fully  up  to  the  high  average  of 
the  Kiehmond  shows,  and  Mr.  Morrell  was,  as  usual,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
petitors. Mr.  G.  Stevens  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class  for  gloxinias,  Lilies 
were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond, 
who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  ; and  an  excellent  collection  came  from 
Mr.  Hughes,  Richmond.  The  competition  for  Mr.  Rutter’s  prizes  for  six 
achimeiies  was  very  spirited,  and  the  specimens  staged  by  Mr.  Sallows,  Mr, 
E.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  T.  Gregory,  to  whom  the  awards  were  made,  were  of 
arge  size  and  grandly  flowered.  _ , j • 

Fine-Foliage  Plants  were  staged  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in- 
cluded numerous  collections  of  great  merit.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  W.  Bates,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  was  first  with  good  speci- 
mens of  well-known  subjects  ; Mr.  Hichle  was  a capital  second, 
and  Mr.  Prickett  third.  Mr.  Kinghorn’s  prizes  for  a single  specimen  plant 
were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  the  successful  competitors  were  ; Mr. 
Gregory,  Teddington,  Mr.  Prickett,  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  Mr.  Bowell.  Coleus 
were  presented  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  C.  Attrill,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Sallows. 
Good  collections  of  caladiums  came  from  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Wigan,  and  Mr. 
Sallows  ; and  admirable  collections  of  ornamental-leaved  begonias  were  staged 
by  Messrs.  Sallows,  Morrell,  and  East. 

Cut  Flowees,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  roses,  produced  a very  beautiful 
and  attractive  display.  There  were  upwards  of  twelve  classes  of  roses,  all  of 
which,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  well  filled,  and  the  blooms  staged 
would  of  themselves  have  formed  a very  respectable  show.  In  the  open  classes 
for  thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
and  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  were  first  and  second,  and  the  awards  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses,  were  made  to  the  same  exhibitors,  and  in 
the  same  order.  In  the  other  classes  the  most  successful  of  the  many  exhi- 
bitors were  Mr.  C.  Warwick,  Hampton  ; Mr.  Stephenson,  Teddington  ; Mr. 
J.  W.  Moorman,  Kingston  ; Mr.  G.  Mawley,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  W.  Bates, 
Mr.  E.  Lake,  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  W.  Croker.  In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers 
other  than  roses  the  principal  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  Holford,  Mr.  W.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Bowell. 
Table  decorations,  vases,  and  bouquets  were  exhibited  in  large  numbers,  and 
as  in  former  years  constituted  a very  attractive  feature.  To  deal  with  the 
contributions  in  detail  is  out  of  the  question,  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  several 
of  the  classes  the  judges  gave  the  preference  to  mere  novelty  and  ignored 
sound  taste. 

Fruit,  in  response  to  the  liberal  encouragement  afforded,  was  shown  in 
immense  quantities,  and  in  splendid  style.  In  the  great  open  class  for  a col- 
lection of  six  dishes,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heskfield  was  first  with  splendid  dishes 
of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  Brown  Turkey  figs, 
Bellegarde  peaches,  a good  Heckfield  Hybrid  melon,  and  a well-finished 
Queen  pine.  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  second,  with  a fine 
collection,  in  which  Lord  Napier  nectarine,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  grape  were 
noteworthy  ; Mr.  Davis,  Roehampton  Park,  third.  Much  interest  centred 
in  the  competition  for  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  for  two  bunches  of  black 
grapes,  and  in  the  result  the  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
had  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  which  in  all  but  colour,  which  was 
slightly  deficient,  were  absolutely  perfect.  Mr.  Wildsmith  staged  in  the  class 
two  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  rather  small  in  berry,  but  splendidly 
coloured.  In  the  ordinary  classes  for  black  grapes  Mr.  Feist,  Bishopsgate  House, 
Staines,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  M.  Davis,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Fyfe,  and  Mr.  Nunn,  were  the 
Tirizetakers  ; and  the  principal  exhibitors  of  white  grapes  were  Mr.  J. 
Wagstaffe,  Mr.  Feist,  Mr.  J.  Osborne,  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Elam,  Isleworth. 
In  the  class  for  nine  peaches  Mr.  Sallows  was  first  with  good  fruits  ot  Tdton 
do  Venus,  and  Mr.  Lake  was  a very  close  second  with  Noblesse.  The  exhibitor 
last  mentioned  was  first  for  nectarines  with  Violette  HAtive. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good,  and  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  exhibition.  In  the  great  open  class  for  a collection  of  twelve  kinds 
Mr.  Beckett,  Esher,  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Telegraph  peas, 
Woodstock  kidney  potatoes,  Holloway’s  Excelsior  tomatoes.  Carters’  Levia- 
than Longpod  beans.  Snowball  turnips.  Globe  artichokes,  Suttons’  Improved 
Telegraph  cucumber,  and  Suttons’  Superb  Cos  lettuce.  In  the  two  other 
classes  for  collections  Mr.  J.  Wagstaffe,  Mr.  J.  Edy,  Mr.'B.  Morrell,  and  Mr. 
W.  Brown  were  the  principal  prizetakers.  In  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.’s  prizes  for  four  dishes  of  peas  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Chettleburgh, 
Mr.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  R.  Phillips  received  the  awards  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Messrs.  Suttons’  prizes  for  cucumbers  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.jWaitc 
and  Mr.  J.  Coomber.  Mr.  Waite  also  took  tho  first  prize  for  Daniels’ 
Defiance  cucumber. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  July  4. 

Tho  exhibition  of  tho  National  Rose  Society  was  hold  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  flowers  staged  were  so  largo  in  number,  and  tho 
average  quality  so  high,  that  it  may  bo  safely  pronounced  the  finest  show  yet 
held  under  tho  auspices  of  tho  society.  Tho  flowers  wore  arranged  in  the 
conservatory  and  tho  quadrants  to  tho  right  and  loft,  and  their  distribution 
over  tho  largo  s])aco  at  disposal  afforded  visitors  a good  opportunity  ot  in- 
specting tho  various  stands  in  comfort  ; but  tho  exhibition,  broken  up  as  it 
was  into  three  parts,  failed  to  impress  tho  visitor  with  its  extent  and  import- 
anoo.  'I'ho  trade  contributions  were  staged  in  tho  eastern  quadrant,  and 
formed  tho  finest  part  of  tho  show,  for  tho  flowers  in  tho  leading  stands  were 
of  tho  highest  quality,  and  tho  inferior  blooms  formed  a much  smaller  propor- 
tion than  in  tho  amateurs’  division. 


Trade  Divi.sion. 

The  classes  provided  for  nurserymen  were  broken  up  into  two  groups,  each 
exhibitor  being  allowed  to  show  in  one  group  of  classes  only.  The  leading 
class  in  the  trade  division  was,  as  usual,  for  seventy-two  varieties,  single 
trusses,  and  in  this  the  first  prize  consisted  of  a challenge  trophy  of  the  value 
of  sixty  guineas  and  £5  in  cash.  The  competition  was  very  keen,  as  nearly 
all  the  leading  growers  took  part  in  it,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who 
was  successful  in  winning  the  trophy  last  year,  oecupied  the  post  of  honour 
with  a stand  of  magnificent  blooms  ; Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford, 
were  second  ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  third,  and  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandford,  and  Co.,  Torquay,  fourth,  all  of  whom  had  splendid  stands  of 
blooms. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant’s  Fir.st-Prize  Seventy-two  consisted  of  the  following, 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  finish,  and  colour, 
namely.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Connaught,  extra  fine ; Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  a magnificent  bloom,  to  which  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
bloom  of  a tea-scented  variety  in  the  show  was  awarded;  Etienne  Levet, 
Egeria,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  a good  flower,  on  which  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  bloom  was  conferred,  but  not 
better  than  many  other  blooms  in  the  exhibition  ; Exposition  de  Brie,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marechal  Niel,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Captain 
Christy,  Madame  Ducher,  Madame  Lambard,  Duke  of  Teek,  Madame 
Laeharme,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Madame  CMmence 
Joigneaux,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Francois  Michelon, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Dr.  du  Chalus,  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery, Madame  Charles  Wood,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Antoine  Ducher,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Finger,  Marie  Rady,  Louise  Peyronney,  Souv.  de  Mens.  Boll,  Rubens,  Marie 
Baumann,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  tea  scented,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Mons.  _E. 
Yeas,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Clothilde  Rolland,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Princess  Beatrice,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Elie  Morel,  Le  Havre,  Hip- 
polyte Jamain,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Mons.  Noman,  Penelope  Mayo,  Devoniensis,  Mrs.  Baker,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Moire,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Pierre  Caret,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  Emily  Laxton,  Prince  Arthur,  John  Hopper,  and  Star  of  Waltham. 

The  prizes  for  forty-eight  varieties,  single  trusses,  were  contested  with  much 
spirit,  and  in  the  result  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colehester,  was  awarded  the  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  was  second  ; Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  third,  and  Messrs.  Davison  and  Co.,  Hereford, 
fourth.  The  flowers  in  the  winning  stands  were  of  high  quality  and  very 
even. 

Mr.  F.  Cant’s  First-Prize  Forty-eight  were.  Exposition  de  Brie, (Catherine 
Mermet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marquise  de  St.-Amand,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Willermoz,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Louise  Peyronney,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Jean  Ducher,  Pitord,  Annie  Laxton, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Elie  Morel,  Horace  Vernet,  Niphetos,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Madame  Laeharme,  Fisher  Holmes,  Etienne  Levet,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Francois  Louvat, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  XavierOlibo,  Captain  Christy,  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame 
George  Schwartz,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Victor  Verdier, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Devoniensis,  Le  Havre,  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  La  France,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet, 
and  Franqois  Michelon. 

In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  there  were  seven 
competitors,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.,  Messrs.  Kinmont  and  Kidd,  Canterbury,  and  Messrs.  Osborn  and 
Sons,  Fulham,  in  the  order  of  their  name?,  all  of  whom  staged  highly  meri- 
torious flowers,  as  also  did  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.’s  First-Prize  Twenty-four  comprised,  Com- 
tesse de  Serenye,  Charles  Darwin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  La  France,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Fran9ois  Michelon,  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Niphetos,  Louis  Peyronney,  Marie  Baumann,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Etienne  Levet,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Horace 
Vernet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Laeharme, 
and  Mons.  Boncenne. 

The  stands  contributed  to  the  classes  in  which  each  variety  had  to  be  re- 
presented by  three  trusses  produced  a most  effective  display.  For  thirty-six 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Spn  were  first  with  a magni- 
ficent lot  of  flowers  ; Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  second,  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  third, 
and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  fourth.  For  twenty.four  varieties,  three  trusses, 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.,  Torquay, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and 
for  eighteen  triples  Mr.  J.  Walters,  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Messrs.  Davison  and  Co., 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  First-Prize  Tiiirty-.six,  Three  Trusses. — 
Senateur  Vaisse,  FranQois  Michelon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mons.  Noman, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Annie  Laxton,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Souv.  d’un 
Ami,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Horace  Vernet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  La  France,  Marechal  Niel,  Captain  Christy, 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Reynolds 
Hole,  S6nateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Cointet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Cldmonce  Joig- 
neaux, Souv.  d’Eliso  Vardon,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Elie  Morel,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Baum.ann,  Marguerite  de  St,- 
Amand,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Devoniensis. 

Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co. ’sFirst-Prize  Twenty-four,  Three 
Trusses. — Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  La  Duchesse  do  Morny,  Alfred  Colomb,  M.agna 
Charta,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Marguerite  do  St.-Amand,  Mdlle.  Mario  Verdier,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Rady,  Louise  Peyronney,  Captain  Christy,  Mario  Baumann,  B.arthclemy 
.loubert,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Comtesse  do  Serenye,  Senateur  Vaisso, 
Camille  Bern.ardin,  Marechal  Niel,  Ducliosso  do  Valombro.sa,  Gdndral  .laequo- 
minot.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Prince  Camille  do  Roh.an. 

Mr.  j.  WAr.TF.Rs’ b’lRST-PiuzE  Eighteen,  Three  Trusses — Marquise  do 
Castellano,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marquise  do  Mortem.art, 
Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  M.arguorito  do  St.-Amand,  JMario  Banmann,  Mdlle. 
Eugi'mio  Vordior,  Madamo  (Jabriol  Buizot,  Mons,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Charles 
liofo'jvro,  Ba  Franco,  I’rinco  Camillo  do  Kohan,  Baroness  llothsohild,  Mrs. 
.Jovvitt,  Annio  Laxton,  .lolin  lloppor,  and  Charles  Darwin. 

'I’ho  toa-scontod  varieties  and  noisettos  wore  contrlbulod  in  superb  con- 
dition in  tho  two  trado  classes.  Thoro  wore  six  competitors  in  tho  class  for 
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eighteen,  nu  l Mr.  fl.  I’rinoo  was  first,  Messrs.  ftlitelicll  and  Sons,  Uokilold, 
second,  Mr.  15.  Iv.  Cant  third,  and  Me-ssrs.  I’anl  and  Son,  fourth.  I'’or  twelve 
varieties  there  were  eleven  entries,  and  the  jirizetakor.s  wore  Mr.  .1.  Mattoeks 
Mar.ston,  Oxford.  Mr.  W.  Karren,  Camhridgo,  Messrs.  (}.  Mnnyard  and  Co., 
and  Moasr.s.  K.  Veitcli  and  Son,  Exeter,  in  tlio  order  of  their  names. 

Mil  O.  Puinc'h’s  k'liLsr  Pki/.k  EuiiirunN  Tuas  and  NorsKrrics. — Souvenir 
d’Eliso  Vanlcn,  .lean  Duchor,  (?atl\eriue  Mermet,  Anna  Olivier,  Souv.  do 
Madame  I’oroet,  Alhaiosea,  l\Iaiio  Van  Iloutto,  Souv.  d'lin  Ami,  Mareohal 
Niel,  Marcolino  llho.la,  Rubens,  Atnaz  me,  Innocente  I’irola,  Adam,  Mons. 
Eiirtal'',  Comtessiilo  Nadaillae,  Djvonionais,  and  Souv.  do  Paul  Neyron. 

Mu.  J.  Mvri'oi'iv's  Kikst  I’iu/.ic  Twki.vk  '1'kas  and  Noisuttkn. — Alba 
rosea,  Cemtossodo  N.ilaillao,  Marie  Van  Iloutto,  Joan  I’ernot,  Anna  Olivier, 
Oevouionsis,  Catherine  M irinet,  Souv.  d’uu  Ami,  'rriomidio  do  llcnues, 
Nip'ictos,  Souvouir  d’Eliso  Vardon,  an  I Mareohal  Niel. 

Am.vtecus’  Division. 

Inthis  division  there  were  twelve  ordinary  classes  arranged  in  three  sections, 
each  exhibitor  being  allowed  to  compote  in  only  one  of  the  sections.  The 
most  important  of  the  classes  in  the  division  was  that  for  thirty-si.x  varieties, 
single  trusses,  in  which  the  premier  award  consisted  of  a challenge  trophy  of 
the  value  of  sixty  guineas  and  £>)  in  cash.  In  the  class  there  were  fifteen 
cntrie.»,  and  at  the  hca  1 of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Barton 
Hall,  Darlington,  whose  stand  was  covered  with  black  velvet  instead  of  moss, 
and  centaiue  1 llowers  of  large  size  and  splendid  quality  ; Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Rcigate,  was  second  ; Mr.  Davies,  Anyhoe,  Banbury,  third,  and  Mr. 
Harrington,  Corbets  Tey,  fourth. 

Mu.  Whitwisll's  Eirst-Brizis  Thirty-six  consisted  of  La  France,  May 
Quennell,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvrc,  Mons.  Noman,  Marie 
Baumann,  Abel  Grand,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Marguerite  de  St. -.Amand,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Marquis  de  Gibot,  ^Marquise  de  Castellane,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Framjois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Annie  Laxton,  Comtesso  de  Serenye,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  John  Hopper,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Le  H.ivre,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Andry,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and 
Seuateur  Vaisse. 

A very  large  number  of  exhibitors  contested  the  prizes  for  twenty-four, 
single  trusses,  offered  in  the  lirst  section,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  Ridout,  Woodhatch,  Reivate,  who  staged  a splendid  stand  of  flowers  ; 
Miss  Penrice,  Norwich,  Mr.  C.  Davis,  Aynhoe,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton, 
xvere  placed  second,  thiid,  and  fourth,  but  their  flowers  were  considerably 
below  the  mark.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  in  the  second  section  Mr.  G. 
Baker,  Reigate,  was  first  with  flowers  remarkable  for  their  excellent  quality  ; 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  second,  with  fine  flowers. 
Mr.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans,  equal  third,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  fourth. 

Mr.  Ridout’s  First-Prize  Tw  enty-foue  consisted  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Mrs.  Laxton,  La  France.  Pride  of  Waltham,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Captain  Christy,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Etienne 
Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Madame  Lacharme,  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  Franqois  Michelon,  Annie  Wood,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  G.  Baker’s  First-Prize  Twenty-four  included  Annie  Wood,  Alfred 
Colomh,  Charles  Darwin,  Captain  Christy,  Magna  Charta,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Marie  Baumann, 
Etienne  Levet,  Boildieu,  Camille  Bernardin,  Franqois  Michelon,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Comtesse  d’Ox^ord,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Twenty  cultivators  entered  in  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  single  trusses, 
and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  was  first  with  flowers  of  a highly  meri- 
torious character;  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  second,  Mr.  Evans,  Oxford,  third,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  J.  Sargant  equal  fourth.  For  twelve  single 
trusses  Mr.  J.  Wakely,  Mr.  E.  Gray,  Sevenoaks,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron, 
Canterbury,  were  first,  second,  and  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Sargant  and  the  Rev. 
E.  L Fellowes  equal  fourth.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  varie- 
ties, three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Slough,  Mr.  Davi-s,  and  Mr. 
Cntbill  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  staged  fine  stands 
of  blooms.  The  prizetakers  for  six  were  Mr.  Burnside,  Farningham,  Mr.  E. 
Mawlcy,  Croydon,  and  Mr.  J.  Burrell  ; for  nine,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  Sutton,  and  Rev.  H.  Foster  Melliar,  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  and 
for  twelve,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Horsham,  Mr.  Wakely,  Mr.  J.  Barton,  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

The  tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  admirably  shown  by  amateur  exhi- 
bitors in  the  three  ordinary  classes.  The  prizes  for  twelve  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  Cutbill,  Mr.  Hall,  Cheshire,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
C.  D.avis  : for  nine  to  Mr.  G.  Baker,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wakely  ; and  for  six  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Wakely,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley. 

Mr.  Brown’s  First-Prize  Twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes  were 
Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Alba  rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Madame  Welche. 

Mr.  G.  Baker’s  First-Prize  Nine  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes  consisted 
of  Madame  Lacharme,  Jean  Ducher,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  d’lm  Ami, 
Devoniensis,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Alba  rosea. 

There  were  five  “ extra  ” classes  open  to  amateurs,  and  in  these  also  there 
was  a spirited  competition,  'rhe  most  important  was  for  a collection  of 
twenty-four  teas  or  noisettes,  open  to  ladies  onlj',  and  in  this  Mrs.  Biron,  Mrs. 
Slaughter,  and  Miss  Pemberton  were  the  prizetakers.  The  sucoessful  com- 
petitors in  the  two  classes  for  suburban-growu  roses  were  Mr.  Coleby, 
Wimbledon  ; Mr.  E.  Berry,  Roehamptou  ; Mr.  Brooklees,  Wimbledon,  an  I 
Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Highgate  Road,  N.  W.  There  were  eighteen  entries  in  the 
maiden  class  for  six,  and  in  the  stands  were  some  magnificent  flowers,  partiou- 
larly  in  that  from  Canon  Girdleatone,  Sunningdale  ; Rev.  A.  F.  Me’liar,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  E.  Wilkins  were  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

Open  Division, 

This  division  included  classes  for  twelve  new  roses,  for  yellow,  white,  and 
crimson  roses  in  stands  of  twelve  trusses  each,  and  for  twelve  and  six  trusses 
respectively  of  “any  rose.”  For  twelve  trusses  of  any  crimson  rose  there 
were  about  fifteen  competitors,  and  Mr.  J.  Walters  was  first,  and  Messrs. 


Curtis,  .Saiidford,  and  Co.  fourth  with  M irio  Bi  uninii,  Mr.  15.  R.  C int  s leond 
with  Alfred  K.  Williams,  an  1 Mr.  J.  Sargant  thir  1 with  Alfred  Colomb.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  any  white  rose  Messrs.  Onanston  and  Co.  wore  first  an  I 
Messrs,  .lefferios  and  Sons  third  witli  Midame  Lacharme,  and  Mr.  15.  R.  Cant 
second  with  Dovonionsos.  For  twelvo  trimes  of  any  yelloY  r.>so  Mr.  (i. 
Princo  first  with  .loan  Ducher,  Mr.  15.  R.Cintsccond  with  .Mario  Van  Iloutto, 
and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandfonl,  and  Co.  third  with  Mareohal  Niel.  In  iho 
class  for  any  rose  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  oocupiol  tlio  first  place  with  Captain 
Christy,  Mr.  C.  Princo  tho  second  with  C.itlierino  M rm  it,  Mr.  15.  R.  Cant 
tlio  third  witli  La  Franeo,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  C >.  tho  fourth  with 
Alfred  K.  Williams.  I<'or  six  trusses  of  any  roso  Mr.  h'.  Cant  was  first  with 
Mario  Hauinann,  Mr.  Wakely  second  with  La  France,  and  Mr.  Mount  thirl 
with  Marie  Baumann. 

New  Ro.se.s  were  staged  in  mnch  better  condition  fliaa  usual,  and  the 
llowers  ill  tlio  winning  stands  fairly  represented  the  several  varieties.  In  tho 
open  class  for  twelve  Mcisn.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  an  excellent  stind 
of  flowers.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  (;o.  were  a close  second,  and  Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co.  were  third,  'riio  prizetakers  in  the  amateurs’ class  for  s x 
were  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hawtrey,  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Brockham, 
all  of  whom  exhibited  well. 

Mes.srs.  Paul  and  Son’s  Fir.st-Prize  Twelve  New  Roses. — Rosicriste 
Jacobs,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame  Ducher,  Madame  Isaac  Perriere,  R. 
N.  G.  Baker,  George  Moreau,  Souv.  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy,  Catherine 
Soupert,  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  Julius  Finger,  George  Baker,  and  Edouard 
Andre. 

Me.ssrs.  Curtis,-  Sandford,  and  Co.’s  Second-Prize  Twelve  New 
Roses  were  Duke  of  Teok,  Souv.de  Mons  Drouche,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Mons.  Alfred  Leveaii,  Madame  .Julie  Heidman.  Rosieriste  .Jicobq 
Lady  Sheffield,  Masterpiece,  Mons.  Thouvenal,  M llle.  Marguerite  Maaoin, 
and  Comtesse  de  Cainaudo. 

Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co’s  Third-Prize  Twelve  New  Ro^ES. — 
Masterpiece,  Comte  de  Mortemart,  Crown  Prince,  Madame  Isaac  Perriere, 
Julius  Finger,  Jules  Jorgensen,  George  Moreau,  Madame  Montel,  Franq  da 
Levet,  Comte  H.  de  Choiseul,  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  Mllle.  Marguerite 
Manoiu. 

As  stated  above,  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  of  a hybrid  perpetual 
iu  the  show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C iut  for  a II ) ver  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
and  the  sih’er  medal  for  the  best  bloom  of  a tea  scente  I variety  to  the  .same 
exhibitor  for  a flower  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  It  now  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  silver  modal  for  the  best  noisette  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker  for 
a bloom  of  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Miscellaneous  Collections. 

The  contributions  of  a miscellaneous  character  were  not  numerous,  hut 
those  staged  were  of  exceptional  excellence,  and  well  deserve  fuller  notice  than 
it  is  now  practicable  to  give  them.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  .Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  exhibited  an  immense  and  very  attractive  and  interesting  collection 
of  plants  and  llowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants.  The  collection 
sufficed  to  fill  one  half  of  the  conserv.atory,  and  received  much  attention  from  all 
classes  of  visitors.  Messrs.  H.  Caunell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a large  and 
excellent  collection  of  show  verbenas,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  stand 
alone.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  a large  collection  of  cut  roses, 
tastefully  staged  in  baskets  and  boxes,  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons,  Fulham,  also 
staged  a good  collection  of  cut  roses. 


LEE  AND  BLACKHEATH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

June  28  and  29. 

This  society, 'which  has  long  occupied  a foremost  position  amongst  associations 
for  the  encouragement  of  horticultural  and  floricultural  pursuit^,  held  its  annual 
exhibition  on  the  dates  given  above,  and  having  regard  to  its  extent,  the  high- 
class  character  of  the  productions  staged,  the  judgment  with  which  the 
arrangements  were  conceived  and  carried  out,  and  the  financial  results,  may  be 
described  as  a splendid  success.  The  Lee  aud  Blackheath  Horticultural 
Society  presents  a very  striking  contrast  to  many  local  societies,  for  it  num- 
bers nearly,  if  not  quite,  five  hundred  members,  aud  so  great  is  the  interest 
taken  iu  the  annual  gatherings  that  it  is  a quite  usual  occurrence  to  take 
£100  at  the  gates  on  the  second  day.  The  grounds  of  “The  Cedars,”  the 
residence  of  Sirs.  Penn,  were,  as  for  many  years  past,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive,  and  the  meadow  in  which  the  tents  were  pitched  had  the 
appearance  of  a large  village  of  canvas.  Six  large  marquees  were  devoted  to 
the  various  collections  staged  in  competition  for  the  numerous  prizes,  ami  their 
capacities  were  tested  to  the  utmost.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  were  staged  iu  immense  num- 
bers and  in  splendid  condition.  There  was  a large  and  most  tatisfac'^ory 
display  of  soft-wooded  plants.  Ferns  were  admirably  represented,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  so  plentiful  aud  good  that  they  sufficed  to  fill  the  greater 
part  of  two  tents,  and  to  form  a feature  of  great  interest.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  miscellaneous  collections  from 
nurserymen  in  the  district,  the  whole  of  the  subjects  forming  the 
exhibition  were  staged  in  the  competitive  classes  by  members  of  the  society. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  staged  in  large  numbers 
and  in  splendid  condition,  a fact  well  deserving  of  special  notice,  because  the 
whole  of  the  specimens  were  exhibited  by  local  growers,  who  do  not  compete 
at  other  exhibitions.  The  corapeliti-m  was  very  spirited  in  the  class  for 
eight,  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Jeffrey, 
au'l  Mr.  S.  Reed,  all  of  whom  had  fine  collections,  al. hough  differing  in 
relative  merit.  Very  keen  also  was  the  contest  for  the  prizes  in  the  class 
for  four,  and  the  first  aud  second  prizes  wete  awarded  to  Mr.  Bucknjan  and 
Mr.  Luff,  who  staged  collections  of  great  excellencjL  Heaths  were  admirably 
s'fiowu,  aud  iu  competition  for  a single  specimen  flowering  plant  Mr.  Beck 
was  first  with  a beautifally-fl  iwered  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Mr.  Leigli 
second  with  a large  mass  of  Cyprioedium  baibatum,  aud  the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Poole  for  an  excellent  e>a  nple  if  Anthurium  Scherz  rianum. 
Mr.  Luff  and  Mr.  Lambert  had  good  collections  of  orchids,  and  W’ere  awarded 
the  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  class  provided  for  them. 

Fine-Foliage  Pl.ants  had  no  less  than  thirteen  classes  set  apart  f-  r them, 
and,  as  the  competition  was  very  spirited  throughout,  they  f.  rmed  a very 
large  and  decidedly  attractive  feature.  In  the  open  c'ass  for  six  Mr. 
Lambert,  Mr.  S.  Reece,  and  Mr.  W.  Jeffrey  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively  with  capital  collections,  the  crotons  being  remarkable  for  their 
splendid  colouring.  For  four  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Poole  were  first  and 
second  with  capital  groups.  Nine  exhibitors  contested  the  prizes  fora  single 
fine-foliage  plant,  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who 
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liad  a splcuditl  paliu  ; Mr,  Fullcrtor,  with  an  iinineiiBO  and  superbly-finished 
dieirenbachia,  and  Mr.  Poole,  w'lio  staged  an  immense  example  of  Maranta 
zebrina  in  tlie  finest  possible  condition.  In  the  class  for  twoyuccasMr.  Mullins 
and  Mr.  Jjambert  were  first  and  second  with  capital  pairs  of  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata.  Mr.  Uceeo  and  Mr.  Mullins  were  awarded  the  tw'o  chief  prizes 
for  six  palms,  with  fine  collections,  other  exhibitors  also  exhibiting  well.  Ihe 
prizetakers  in  the  two  classes  for  dracienas  were  Mr.  Reece,  Mr.  Buckmau, 
Mr.  W.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Mullins,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  in  the  several  collections 
all  the  finest  kinds  were  admirably  represented.  The  caladiums  were  simply 
magnificent,  the  specimens  being  of  immensesize,  and  the  leaves  fully  developed 
and  superbly  coloured.  For  six  Mr.  J.  Sharpe,  Mr.  H.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Reece  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and  in  the  class  fur 
four  Mr.  F.  W.  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Poole  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
Coleus,  which  were  admirably  coloured,  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Pavey, 
Mr.  Mullins,  and  other  exhibitors.  Eight  exhibitors  contested  the  prizes  for 
four  ornamental- leaved  begonias,  and  all  staged  specimens  moi’e  or  less  good. 
The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Bock,  Mr.  P.  Wright,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe.  Plants 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  had  three  classes  provided,  and 
the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Beck,  Poole,  bmith, 
Stewart,  Mullins,  Eainbird,  Wescott,  and  Sharpe. 

SoiT  WOODED  Plants  in  bloom  included  splendid  displays  of  pelargoniums 
and  fuchsias,  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  great  merit.  The  pelargoniums 
sufficed  to  nearly  fill  one  large  marquee,  and  the  plants  were  all  of  good  size, 
neat,  and  densely  bloomed.  In  the  class  for  six  show  varieties  Mr.  S.  Reece 
was  first,  Mr.  Beck  second,  and  Mr.  Martin  third  ; and  for  four  Mr.  Sholdice, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  Mr.  Chappie  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
For  four  fancies  Messrs.  Reece,  Mullins,  and  Davis  were  successful  in  securing 
the  awards.  The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class  for  a specimen  show 
pelargonium,  and  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Reece,  and  Mr.  Beck  were  first,  second, 
and  third  with  splendid  specimens.  Double  zonals  were  grandly  shown,  and 
the  prizes  in  the  three  classes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Westcott,  Mr. 
Buckman,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Reece,  Mr.  Eainbird,  and  Mr.  Sharpe, 
all  of  whom  staged  collections  of  great  excellence,  as,  indeed,  did  several 
exhibitors  who  failed  to  secure  a place  in  the  prize  list.  Mr.  Sholdice,  Mr. 
Lambert,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Claydon  are  also  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  the  high-class  character  of  their  collections  of  pelargoniums 
with  ornamental  leafage.  Fuchsias  were  simply  magnificent,  and  in  the  open 
class  for  six  the  judges  found  it  no  easy  task  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  the  first  and  second  prize  collections.  Eventually  the  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Steward,  who  staged  half  a dozen  standards  with  immense 
and  densely-flowered  heads  ; Mr.  J.  Sharpe  was  second,  and  had  remarkably 
fine  pyramids,  and  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  third,  had  a good  collection.  Mr. 
Steward  was  also  first  for  a pair  of  standard  fuchsias,  with  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Pavey  second  and  third.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  four  fuchsias  Mr.  Pavey 
and  Mr.  Buckman  were  first  and  second  ; and  the  prizetakers  in  the  class  for 
a single  specimen  fuchsia  were  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Pavey,  and  Mr.  Holden. 
'Three  classes  were  provided  for  tuberous  begonias,  and  a goodly  number  of  very 
excellent  specimens  were  staged.  For  six  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Sholdice 
and  Mr.  Steward  ; and  for  four  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Garland,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe. 
In  competition  for  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.’s  prizes  for  six  Messrs.  W.  Jeffrey, 
Reece,  and  Cole  were  successful.  Achimenes  consisted  exclusively  of  speci- 
mens of  immense  size  and  superbly  flowered,  and  it  is  a rare  occurrence  to  meet 
with  a collection  to  equal  that  shewn  by  Mr.  Beck  in  the  class  for  six.  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  a fine  group  in  the  class  for  four,  and  other  successful  exhibitors 
in  the  two  classes  were  Mr.  Reece,  Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Mullins.  Gloxinias 
were  equally  satisfactory,  and  the  prizes  for  six  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Sholdice 
and  Mr.  Steward,  and  for  four  to  Messrs.  Beck,  Stacey,  and  Wright.  Mpsrs. 
Beck  and  Eggleton  exhibited  in  the  class  for  calceolarias,  and  the  exhibitor 
last  mentioned  and  Messrs.  Stockwell  and  Chappie  in  that  for  cockscombs. 

Feens  and  Selaginellas  w’ere  up  to  the  high  average  of  the  subjects  in 
the  other  classes,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. To  deal  with  the  numerous  collections  in  the  seven  or  eight  classes  is 
not  practicable,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  our  space,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Reece,  Mr. 
Sholdice,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  W.  Steward,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Leigh, 
Mr.  Jeffiey,  and  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Groups  and  Collections  of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants  had 
a considerable  number  of  classes  provided  for  them,  and  they  constituted  a 
feature  of  great  interest  and  attractiveness.  In  these  classes  Mr.  Mullins, 
Mr.  Luff,  Mr.  Fullerton,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Eainbird,  Mr.  Poole, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Heard. 

Fruits,  in  collections  and  otherwise,  were  exhibited  in  admirable  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Buckman,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Westcott,  Mr.  Feely, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  Mr.  Hitch,  and  Mr.  Wright,  who  were  awarded  the  chief 
prizes. 

Cut  Flowers  were  admirably  represented  by  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
J.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Sholdice,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Luff, 
Mr.  Steward,  Mr.  Segrott,  and  Mr.  Eainbird. 

Vegetables,  which  receive  special  encouragement  at  Lee,  were  plentiful 
and  of  high-class  quality  ; and  the  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
W.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Stockwell,  Mr.  H.  Cole,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Eainbird,  Mr. 
Pavey,  Mr.  Holden,  and  Mr.  Cbapple. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Mr.  John  Laing,  and  Mr.  George 
Gordon  ; and  to  Mr.  Helmer,  the  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Mailer,  and 
other  members  of  the  executive,  much  praise  is  due  for  the  excellency  of  the 
arrangements. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.-SECOND  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

July  .5. 

In  the  matter  of  weather  the  iioyal  Botanic  Society  was  less  fortuuato 
on  Wednesday  than  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  summer  exhibition,  for  during 
the  after  noon  several  heavy  showers  fell,  which  had  a material  influence 
upon  the  attendance  of  visitors,  and  kept  those  who  were  present  under 
cover,  'l  ire  unfavourable  character  of  the  weather  is  much  to  bo  regretted, 
for  the  show  was  so  remarkably  good  in  all  its  chief  features  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  society  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  attendance  to  have 
been  fully  up  to  the  average.  Although  the  flowering  jilants  were,  as  a matter 
of  course,  fewer  in  number  than  at  the  May  show,  the  large  tent  prescnteal 
a bright  and  attractive  appearance.  Fine-foliage  plants  ami  ferns  were  staged 
in  considerable  numb<  rs  and  splendid  condition  ; the  classes  for  flowering 
jdants  were  fairly  well  lilhd,  and,  as  is  customary,  Mr.  (,'ooinbcr  arranged 
the  materials  at  his  command  to  the  best  advantage.  Kruits  and  cut  flowers 
formed  on  this  cccasion  most  inqiortant  features,  and  the  long  tent  usually 


devoted  to  these  important  subjects  was  well  filled,  and  the  productions 
gi-nerally  were  of  a high  order  of  merit,  the  roses  and  grapes  being  jar- 
ticularly  good. 

Orchid.s  were  fairly  represented,  and  the  bank  on  the  caitetnsnie  ol  the 
large  tent,  which  is  usually  dev'oted  to  them,  was  remarkably  attractive.  In 
theamateurs’  class  fortwelve  Mr.  Spyers,  orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  was  finst  with  an  excellent  group  con- 
sisting of  medium-sized  and  splendidly-flowered  specimens.  Proniiuent  in  the 
c illection  were  the  fine  examples  of  Ivpidcndrum  nemorale,  \anda  teree, 
Gypripedium  niveum,  and  Goryanthes  eximia,  on  which  a botanical  certificate 
was  conferred.  Mr.  Catt,  Sydenham,  was  second  with  a most  excellent  col- 
ketion.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  Mr.^  H.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  wai  fiist,  Messrs.  T.  ^ackson 
and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  were  second,  and  Mr.  .1.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  was  third,  with  capital  groups  in  which  Cattleya  Ikrssiaj, 
Masdevallia  Ilarryana,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  and  other  welkknown 
kinds  were  admirably  represented.  In  the  amateurs  class  for  six  Mr. 
Spyers  and  Mr.  Childs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  'Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  were 
first  and  second  respectively.  'The  first  prize  in  the  trade  c'ass  for  six  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  dimes. 

Stove  and  Giffl5»uousE  Plant.s  in  bloom  were  staged  m sp'.er.d  condi- 
tion by  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  Mr.  Cypher,  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  heeler, 
and  other  exhibitors.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Cypher  occqued  the 
first  place  with  an  excellent  collection,  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  ^ 

close  second,  and  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Lower  Streat- 
ham,  were  third.  The  prizetakers  in  the  trade  class  for  six  were  Messrs.  I. 
Jackson  and  Son,  Messrs.  B.  ,Peed  and  Son,  and  Mr.  11.  Jam€8,|iri  the  order  of 
their  names.  In  the  correqionding  class  for  private  cultivators  the  siiccessful 
competitors  were  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  St.  John  s Lodge,  Regent  s 
Park.  The  several  collections  consisted  exclusively  of  subjects  that  have 
been  enumerated  in  previous  reports  this  season,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  give  their  names. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants,  for  which  there  were  two  classes,  were 
plentiful,  and  included  several  collections  of  exceptional  meri*'.  Mr.  Ptann, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  Sussex,  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  class  for  six,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to 
growers,  with  specimens  of  large  size  and  in  capital  condition.  Mr.  .butler, 
St.  Dunatan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  were  second  and  third  with 
groups  possessing  much  merit.  The  competition  in  the  class  for  nurserymen 
was  very  keen,  and  Mr.  Cypher  W’as  first,  wdth  Mr.  B.  S.  W illiarns,  Vmtoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  a very  close  second.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  who  were  third,  had  remarkably  good  speci- 
mens of  medium  size.  The  prizes  for  six  palms  were  well  contested,  and  the 
successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Rann,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Co.  The  prizes,  on  the  other  hand,  for  begonias  with  ornamental  leaves  failed 
to  bring  a single  cellection,  which  is  rather  surprising,  considering  how  gene- 

rally  they  are  grown.  . , t .u  r 

Ferns  were  much  better  shown  on  this  occasion  than  at  any  of  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions  held  this  season,  and  included  several  fine  speciinens  of 
gleichenias.  Mr.  Rann  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  amateurs  class  tor 
six  with  specimens  finished  in  his  well-known  style  ; Mr.  Childs  was  a good 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  third.  The  premier  award  in  the  eorresponding 
class  for  trade  growers  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Cypher  and  Mr.  James  ivere  second  and  third  respectively. 

Pelargoniums  w’ere  remarkably  good  for  so  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
several  collections  contributed  very  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhi- 
bition. For  six  show  varieties,  open  to  nurserymen,  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr. 
'Turner  were  first  and  second  ; and  in  a similar  class  for  amateurs  Air.  J. 
W iggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near  Uxbridge,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  York  Lodge,  Stamford 
Hdl,  N.,  second.  For  fancy  varieties  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Wiggins  were  first 
in  their  respective  classes.  Zonals  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Catlin,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley  ; Mr.  Meadmore,  Romford,  and  Mr.  Wiggins 
also  exhibited  well,  and  were  awarded  the  second  and  third  prizes. 

Fuchsias,  for  which  good  prizes  were  offered,  were  very  poor,  which  was 
rather  surprising,  as  these  flowers  have  been  especially  good  at  the  local  exhi- 
bitions this  season.  1 i.u  i i 

Tuberous  Begonias  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  as  the  lead- 
ing trade  and  private  cultivators  within  a convenient  distance  of  the  metro- 
polis took  part  in  the  competition,  they  were  remaikably  good.  Chief  amongst 
the  nuiserymen  were  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  Y- were 

first  in  the  trade  class  for  twelve.  The  specimens  forming  their  collection  were 
of  medium  size,  vtry  neat,  and  splendidly  flowered,  and  presented  a very 
different  appearance  to  the  thin  long-jointed  examples  so  frequently  met 
with  at  the  exhibitions.  Mr.  Coppiu,  Shirley,  Croydon,  who  was  second, 
had  an  excellent  group.  The  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  amateurs  class 
for  twelve  were  respectively  awarded  to  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Tong,  gardener 
to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  Southgate,  both  of  whom  staged  specimens  evincing 
high-class  culture.  ,,  , , 

Cut  Flowers  consisted  chiefly  of  roses,  which  were  well  shown  and 
formed  a very  attractive  feature.  The  leading  class  was  that  for  fort> -eig  it 
varieties,  single  trusses,  in  which  the  competition  was  confined  to  nursery- 
men, and  in  this  Mr.  B B.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  first  ; Messrs.  Crans.ou 
and  Co,  Hereford,  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  exhibitors  last  mentioned 
occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  a splendid  stand  of  flowers  ; Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co.  and  Mr.  B.  11.  Cant  were  eipial  second,  and  Mr  C. 
Turner  was  third.  The  only  class  set  apart  for  amateurs  was  that  tor 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses,  and  in  this  Mr.  G.  I.  Itawtroy,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  was  first  wilh  a fluestand,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  ilol- 
luigsworth,  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Bann.  The  remaining  rose  chissoi  were  open, 
and  in  these  the  most  successlul  exhibitors  were  Mr.  M.  Rumscy,  \N  altham 
Cross,  who  was  first  for  a basket  eontainiug  one  v.ar  ety  ; Air.  B.  K.  Aant, 
Messrs.  Crans’o:i  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  1 yio  brums  ve  o 
staged  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Hath,  who  woio  Inst 
and  second  resiioctively.  Carnations  were  ivjirosentcd  by  good  stands  ol 
twenty-four  blooms  from  Mr.  C.  'Turner  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  piooteis 
vero  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  an.l  Mr.  Hooper,  in  the  class  for  collootions 
of  cut  flowers  of  stove  and  greenheuse  plants  Mr.  Morse,  Kpsom,  and 
IMchsrs.  li.  Peeil  and  Son  were  first  and  second  nith  very  attrai  ivo  staiuls. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  orchids  Mr.  .lames  was  first  and  IMr.  Morse  second. 
'There  was  a very  good  eompetition  for  collecLions  of  twenty-four  In  i haeoous 
))lants,  cut  specimens,  and  tho  most  siiooessful  of  Iho  exhibitors  wore  JMessrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Mr.  Morse,  aud  Mr.  Ranu. 
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Frui  ts  inoludocl  scvoral  ailiiuniMo  colleclioni  of  six  diiilics,  and  a largo 
minibor  of  dislies  and  fiaskots  of  black  and  whito  grapes,  oxcollont  pinos, 
peaches,  nectarines,  cherrios  , and  atrawborrios.  In  coinpctilion  for  tho 
prizes  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  (’olenian,  lOaitnor  Ckvslio,  Ledbury,  was 
first  with  a line  (,'uocn  pine,  a good  Eastnor  (lasllo  melon,  splendid  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapei,  large  well-coloured  Ib  llegardi! 
peaches,  and  Klrugo  nectarines  ; Mr.  Edmonds,  Bustwood  Lidge,  was  second 
with  an  admirable  collection,  ami  Mr.  Wildsmith,  lleckficld,  Hants,  .and  Mr. 
Coomber,  Tho  llendrc,  Monmouth,  were  equal  third. 

In  tho  class  for  a Queen  pine  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardoloes,  Ameraham,  was 
first ; Mr.  Harris,  Swansea,  second  ; and  Mr.  Child.*,  third  ; and  in  the  class 
for  any  other  variety  Mr.  Falknor  and  Mr.  Austen  were  lirst  and  second. 
Melons  wire  well  represented,  and  tho  (irst-prizJ  two  wore  shown  by  Mr. 
Bolton,  Combo  Bank,  Sovenoaks,  an  1 inoludcd  a good  fruit  of  Scarlet  Com  ; 
Mr.  Nash  was  second  and  Mr.  Coleman  third. 

There  was  a good  competition  both  for  dishes  and  baskets  of  grapes,  and 
the  examples  were  on  tho  whole  exceedingly  good.  Tho  best  basket  of  black 
grapes  of  not  less  than  twelve  pounds  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  and 
contained  highly-coloured  Black  Hamburgh  ; Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  were  second  and  third,  also  had  good  samples.  In  the  correspond- 
ing cl.ass  for  whito  grapes  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Efq., 
Lnxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was  first  with  -n’eH-finished  Canon  H.all  Muscat ; and 
Mr.  Fe  I'st,  who  was  second,  h.ad  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; Mr.  Wildsmith 
third.  The  Black  Hamburgh  class  was  a very  strong  one,  and  the  examples 
from  Mr.  Wildsmith,  IMr.  Molyneaux,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  to  whom  the  prizes 
werehaw.arded,  were  remarkable  for  high  colour  and  finish.  In  the  class  for 
a dis  of  any  black  grape  other  than  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Hudson  was  first 
M’ith  magnificent  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Muscat;  Mr.  Wildsmith  second 
with  large  well-finished  bunches  of  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  and  Mr.  \Voodbridge, 
Syon,  Brentford,  third.  'Phe  prizes  for  a dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
keenly  contested,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Feist, 
Staines,  who  staged  bunches  remarkable  for  their  uniformity  and  the  large 
siz  e and  rich  colouring  of  the  berries  ; Mr.  Johnston,  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex, 
second,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  third.  For  a dish  of  any  white  variety,  Muscat  of 
Ale  xandria  excluded,  Mr.  Adams  was  first  with  superbly-coloured  Buckland 
Sw  eetwater  ; Mr.  Johnston  second,  and  Mr.  Worthing  third. 

Peaches  were  not  perhaps  quite  so  plentiful  as  at  some  of  the  correspond- 
ing exhibitions  in  previous  years,  but  they  were  well  represented,  and  in 
quality  left  little  to  be  desired.  The  prizes  were  offered  for  two  dishes, 
distinct  kinds,  and  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eobins  for  large  highly- 
coloured  samples  of  Barrington  and  Alexandra  Noblesse  ; Mr.  Edmonds 
occupied  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  the  third.  Mr.  Bashford,  East 
Sutton,  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  two  dishes  of  nectarines 
with  large  well-coloured  fruits  of  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Eivers’s  Orange  ; Mr. 
Edmonds  and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  as  in  the  preceding  class,  were  second  and 
third. 

Strawberries,  which  had,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
schedule,  to  be  shown  in  two  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  were  plentiful,  and  free 
from  really  inferior  samples.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goldsmith 
for  very  fine  dishes  of  President  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Mr.  Herrin  and 
Mr.  Chuck  were  second  and  third. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  were  numerous,  and  formed  a very  interesting 
part  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded  silver 
medals  for  groups  of  choice  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants.  Silver  medals 
were  also  awarded  as  follows  : To  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  for  a large  and  beautiful  collection  of  hardy  flowers  ; to  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.  for  a group  of  ferns  ; to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  a group  of  decora- 
tive pelargoniums,  which,  placed  on  one  of  the  central  banks  in  the  large 
tent,  produced  a striking  effect,  and  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  for  a group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  A large  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  cut  roses,  and  a medal  of  like  value  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons  for  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 

New  Plants  and  Flowers  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  and  a considerable 
proportion  had  certificates  conferred  upon  them.  Botanical  certificates  were 
granted  as  under  ; — To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  Dracaena  Thomsoniana, 
Pleopellis  fossa,  Osmunda  japonica  corymbifera,  Selaginella  grandis,  Croton 
aureus  marmoratus,  AdiantumLegrandi,Davalliatenidfolia  Veitchiana,  Osmunda 
javanica,  Pohjpodium  ornatum,  Diclcsonia  chrysobricha,  Sarracenia  Courti,  S. 
melanorlioda,  S.  porphyroneura.  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  N.  madagascarie.nsis 
N.  Pajah,  Cypriptdium  grande,  Oduntoglossum  tripudians  aureum,  Phalcsnop- 
sistetraspis,  Lasia  stipidata,  Sobralia  xaniholeuca,  and  Begonia  treatra  ; to  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  for  Croton  Bruce  Findlay,  Lycaste  Beippei  punctatlssima,  and 
Cattleya  gigaa  ; to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  for  Grammalo- 
pliyllum  Bllisi ; to  Mr.  H.  James  for  Cattleya  Mossice  Southgatei,  C.  gigas  albo- 
striata,  and  Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureum  ; and  to  Mr.  Spyers  for  Aerides 
Lawrenciana,  Cymbidium  Parishi,  Coryanthes  eximia  and  Calardhe  Ux'oria. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  granted  as  under  ; — To  Mr.  Wiggins  for  Pelar- 
gonium Rose  Superb  ; to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  Rhododendron  balsami- 
florum  album,  R.  balsamijtorum  aureum,  R.  Star  of  India,  Gloxinia  Cordelia, 
Lobelia  Finsbury  Park  Blue  ; to  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  for  Godetia  Duchess  of 
Albany;  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram  lor  Lobelia  pumila  I ngrami ; to  C.  B. 
Foster,  Esq , for  show  pelargoniums  Diadem,  Adventurer,  Veteran,  and 
&isler  of  Mercy  ; to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  for  begonias  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Boscawen,  Madame  Stella,  Exoniensis,  Mrs.  Dr.  Duke,  and  Madame  Camesse. 


Eailway  Gardening. — If  our  railway  companies  would  employ  a forester 
and  gardener  or  two,  they  might  employ  their  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
lands  for  crops,  grass,  fruit  trees,  and  so  on,  with  profit;  so  that  they  could 
afford  to  refuse  to  be  any  longer  in  the  position  of  the  poor  shopkeeper  or 
barber  who  fills  his  shop  and  pastes  his  walls  over  with  advertisements  and 
placards  because  he  cannot  make  two  ends  meet  without  the  small  sums 
obtained  by  this  disfigurement.  At  present  our  railway  companies  allow  their 
stations  and  bridges  to  be  so  hideously  pasted  and  papered  over  that  the  pro- 
perty has  the  appearance  of  the  last  stages  of  struggling  poverty.  In  many 
parts  of  Belgium  the  land  has  been  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  other  things 
many  years,  and  in  W lirtemburg,  for  about  twelve  years  past,  a forester  has 
had  charge  of  the  lands.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  planting  the  slopes 
of  excavations  and  embankments  to  prevent  washing  and  slipping,  grows 
quick  fences,  and  where  practicable  fruit  and  timber  trees.  The  gardens  at 
the  stations  are  largely  devoted  to  fruit,  and  so  made  useful  and  ornamental 
at  once.  A profit  of  about  14s.  an  acre  has,  it  is  said,  been  made  for  the  past 
five  years  on  the  ground  so  utilized.  Why  should  it  not  be  done  in  England  ? — 
Engineer, 


Mii.  JOHN  M/vrmi;\vs’s  liOVAri  i'O’itkrihs, 
WMS'l'ON-SUIM’JGMAIil':. 


A I'KW  notes  made  on  a recent  visit  to  these  far-famed  potteries  will,  I think, 
1)0  of  some  interest  to  i)laut  growers , It  is  well  known  to  most  gardeners 
that  Mr.  Matthews  is  great  in  pots,  but  it  might  not  bo  so  well  known  that 
ho  is  also  groat  in  what  I may  call  garden  furniture,  such  as  statuary, 
fountain.",  vases,  and  all  kinds  of  rustic  arborettes.  All  thcao  articles  are 
maile  in  tho  most  admirable  manner  from  tho  same  material  as  tho  pots, 
'I’hoy  are  not  only  durable  and  handsome,  but  they  are  thoroughly  artistic. 
Tho  Italian  fern  and  orchid  baskets  are  remarkable  specimens  of  tho  iiotter’s 
art,  but  to  give  an  aiipreciahlo  idea  of  tho  extent  of  huiiness  done  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  cite  a few  details. 

In  tho  first  place,  I may  mention  that  the  area  of  land  occupied  exceeds  ten 
acres  ; more  than  fifty  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  various  departments, 
besides  two  ten-horse  power  steam  engines  required  for  the  work.  Horse 
labour  is  constantly  in  request.  Seven  men  are  regularly  employed  in  makin  g 
pots  of  various  sizes,  independent  of  those  required  to  prepare  the  clay  for 
them.  There  are  also  four  kilns  required  to  he  kept  constantly  at  work:  there 
are  never  less  than  two  kilns  a week  burnt,  and  each  kiln  holds  about  £100 
worth  of  ware. 

It  is  well  known  that  tho  Weston-super-Mare  pots  are  unequalled  for 
strength  and  durability.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  clay 
contains  a large  amount  of  silica,  which,  aided  by  superior  workmanship  and 
careful  burning,  renders  the  pots  peculiarly  suitable  for  all  horticultural  pu:- 
poses.  The  existence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  silica  in  the  clay  is  suflicient 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  these  pots  do  not  so  soon  get  green  as  most  other 
manufacturers’  do.  The  smallest  pot  manufactured  is  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  largest  size  kept  in  stock  is  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-eight 
inches  high  ; but  larger  sizes  are  made  to  order.  The  thirty-inch  pot  is  a 
huge  article  and  very  suitable  for  such  plants  as  palms  and  tree-ferris,  as  the 
strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  size.  Until  I saw  them  I had  no  idea  that 
so  large  a pot  could  be  manufactured.  A feature  of  this  pottery  is  the  kind 
of  pot  known  as  “Long  Tom.’’  These  are  made  in  sizes  varying  from  two 
to  six  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  valuable  because  there  is  greater  depth 
in  them  and  they  require  less  space  at  top — that  is  to  say,  a considerably 
larger  number  of  these  Long  Toms  can  be  stood  in  a given  space  than  the 
ordinary  pot.  But  this  is  not  all ; the  root  space  is  increased  in  proportion, 
and  more  root  space  means  a larger  and  more  valuable  plant  in  the  same 


surface  space. 

Just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  business  done  in  pots  only,  I may 
mention  that  the  weekly  average  of  pots  manufactured  amounts  to  nearly 
30,000.  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  pots  sent 
away  of  all  sizes  amounted  to  245,580.  There  are  several  special  features  in 
the  pot  way  that  demand  attention.  The  “Oxford  pot  ” is  perforated  in  the 
rim,  so  as  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  train  his  plants  without  the  aid  of  stakes. 
The  “Alpine  pot  ” is  a very  useful  invention.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  pots  with  one  bottom  ; it  has  the  appearance  of  a small  pot  inserted 
into  another  of  a larger  size.  The  space  between  the  two  is  filled  with  water 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  inner  pot  cool  and 
moist.  Amongst  orchid  pots  and  pans  there  is  a great  variety  of  forins  and 
sizes.  I was  surprised  to  learn  the  large  amount  of  business  done  in  this 
feature  only.  Square  and  round  seed  pans  are  also  made  in  large  numbers, 
as  are  also  garden  edging  tiles. 

The  ornamental  ware,  such  as  flower  boxes,  rustic  suspending  pots,  and 
stands,  is  a very  striking  feature  of  the  place.  'The  terra-cotta  window  boxes 
are  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  they  ai'e  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  rockery  arborettes  are  designed  with  much  taste,  but  they 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  must  suffice  to  say  there  is  provision 
made  in  pockets  for  five  or  six  rock  plants,  the  outlines  being  traced  with 
sprays  of  ivy  and  fern  fronds. 

I also  saw  some  ornamental  square  baskets,  which  will  be  much  valued 
for  the  reception  of  specimen  plants  in  the  rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  sterns 
of  trees  are  wonderfully  well  imitated,  showing  that  much  taste  and  skill 
have  been  devoted  to  the  work.  A very  useful  article  recently  designed 
here  is  the  stand  for  pots  that  occupy  positions  on  grass.  It  is  often  desirable 
to  stand  a few  plants  on  lawns  for  effect,  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  they 
stand  on  the  grass  many  days  the  grass  dies.  Mr.  Matthews  has  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  designing  a stand  for  the  purpose  on  which  to  place  the  pot  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing.  It  is  not  more  than  five  inches  high,  with  four  large 
feet  as  a bearing  ; the  other  portion  of  the  frame  being  hollow,  both  light  and 
air  are  admitted,  which  preserves  the  grass  from  being  killed.  These  stands 
are  made  in  various  sizes.  For  the  exhibition  of  his  products  Mr.  Matthews 
has  received  no  less  than  eight  silver  medals  from  various  horticultural  socie- 
ties in  various  parts  of  England.  A roofing  tile,  known  as  “Poole’s  Patent, 
is  also  largely  manufactured  here  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

J.  C.  C. 


THE  BELGIAN  VISITOES. 

'IiiE  long  days  and  the  late  hours  appear  not  in  the  least  to  have  diminished 
the  ardour  of  our  foreign  friends  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  such  few  amenities  as  could  be  placed  at  their  command  on  short  notice 
and  by  al  fresco  means.  On  Friday  they  made  a great  day  in  the  northern 
suburbs,  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  at  Barnet,  and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  at  Holloway.  Saturday  was  the  great  wind-up,  the  programme 
comprising  Kew,  iliehmond,  Sion  House,  and  ChiSwick.  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
provided  means  of  transit  in  the  shape  of  a team  of  greys,  and  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  played  the  part  of  host  and  chairman  at  a genei’ous  spread,  to  which 
Dr.  Hogg  and  hlr.  Ilibberd  were  invited.  At  Kew  the  new  rockery  and  Miss 
North’s  pictures  were  subjects  of  special  interest.  In  the  grounds  of  Bion 
House  big  trees  and  thriving  vineries  aft'orded  entertainment.  At  Chiswi^ 
Ihe  strawberry  fe'e  afforded  excuse  for  a secondary  refreshment,  and  Mr.  E. 
Pynaert-Van  Geert  led  off  the  Belgian  applause  in  praise  of  Mr.  Barron, 
whose  keeping  of  the  garden  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Van  Hulle  as  admirable. 
On  Sunday  the  friends  separated,  some  leaving  for  home  and  others  for 
Brighton,  Sawbridgeworth,  Coombe  Wood,  Woking,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
visit — SO  far  as  concerns  its  special  horticultural  objects — may  be  considered 
to  hive  by  this  time  terminated. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

W.  Dobbie,  62,  Preston  Street,  Fatersham.— /SeZeef  List  of  Gera- 
niums and  Fuchsias.  m j 

CoRRT,  Soper,  Fowler,  and  Co.,  Finsbury  Street,  h.L.—iraae 
Price  List  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists’  Sundries. 
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MIMULUS  CUPREUS  MELLORI. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  garden,  Stakehill,  that  I saw  this  showy 
dwarf  mimulus,  and  in  common  with  Mr.  Thornai  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  was 
much  struck  with  its  brilliant  appearance,  and  free-flowering  property. 
We  thought  it  the  richest  coloured  variety  of  M.  cuprous  we  had  eversfcn, 
and  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Barlow  that  it  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Mellor,  of  Ashton.  Reliving  on  this  statement,  and  impresm  1 witli 
the  obviously  good  and  useful  qualities  of  the  plant,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  named,  and  Mr.  Moore  suggested  that  of  Mellori.  lliis  is  how 
it  was  so  named.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  continue  to  bear  that  name 
a.s  a fine  and  distinct  variety  of  M.  cuprtus.  Whether  or  no  it  was  raised  by 
Thomas  Mellor,  it  is*  quite  certain  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  into 
111  tice,  and  in  bestowing  on  it  the  name  of  Mellori  we  thought  we  were 
jierpetuating  in  a fitting  waj'  the  name  of  the  worthy  florist  from  whom  both 
Mr.  Barlow  aud  !Mr.  Douglas  received  their  plants.  I hope  Mr.  Douglas 
will  show  it  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee.  K.  Dean. 

DAY’S  EARLY  SUNRISE  PEA. 

Or  all  the  early  peas  I have  grown,  this  variety  was  tho  most  tiking  in 
appearance.  From  the  time  it  was  two  inches  high  until  the  po  Is  begin  to 
fi  1 it  was  the  most  distinct  pea  in  the  garden,  and  we  have  several  early  kinds 
wiih  which  to  compare  it.  The  evenness  of  its  growth  arrested  everybody’s 
attention.  But,  in  my  opinion,  its  met  its  end  at  that  very  point  ; for,  when 
full  grown,  not  one  pod  in  five  contains  more  than  three  peas,  and  many  of 
them  only  tw  >.  In  point  of  flavour,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a degree  or  two 
b fore  the  rouu  I peas.  But  it  is  not  so  far  ahead  of  them  as  to  be  likely  to  super- 
sele  them.  It  is  within  a few  days  as  early  as  Ringleader,  but  it  does  not 
crop  so  well.  Lioking  back  over  many  years’  experience,  it  seems  rather 
singular  to  have  to  say,  after  the  number  of  new  varieties  of  early  peas  that 
have  been  introduced,  that  in  the  point  of  earliness  we  have  not  gained  a single 
point  the  last  quarter  of  a eentury.  J.  0.  Clvkke. 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  POTATO. 

Once  upon  a time  one  of  our  potato  men  recommended  Chardon  as  worthy 
of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  plant,  because  of  its  upright  tree-like  growth 
and  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  its  purple  flowers.  The  Chardon  is  a huge 
coarse  tuber  of  some  value  when  a heavy  crop  is  a matter  of  great  consequence, 
but  it  is  not  a good  table  potato.  Now  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  I observe  that  in  the  “ Alphabet  of  Gardening  ” it  is  entered  as 
one  of  three  that  should  be  grown  in  gardens  for  supply  of  new  potatoes.  But 
Beauty  of  Hebron  has  another  recommendation.  It  is  most  beautiful  when 
in  fliwer,  the  rich  green  shaws  being  crowned  with  abundant  bunches 
of  snow-white  flowers.  The  “picturesque”  characteristics  of  a potato 
are  not  of  primary  importance,  but  they  a'e  not  unimportant,  if  I judge  by 
the  pleasure  I have  had  for  some  little  time  past  in  walking  through  my 
potato  ground,  and  admiring  the  exceeding  beauty  of  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Solan UM. 


Htjilics  ta  (f^utries. 

Fog. — Mat  them  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  show  a little  colour. 
If  you  wait  until  they  are  ripe  the  birds  will  spoil  the  bunches,  and  the 
colouring  will  finish  well  if  they  are  not  too  closely  smothered  up. 

J.  J.,  Llanelly. — The  berries  sent  tell  of  bad  management.  Do  you 
permit  your  vines  to  taste  fresh  air  at  any  time  ? They  appear  to  have 
very  much  wanted  it. 

Silver  Tree. — M.  E.,  Henfleld. — The  le.ives  you  send  are  those  of  the 
Silver  tree  or  Wittboom,  Leucadendron  argenteum.  It  requires  greenhouse 
nlture  and  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter.  In  summer  it  may  be 
ept  out  of  doers  in  a sheltered  spot.  The  soil  it  requires  is  a mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  the  pot  must  be  well  drained. 

Edelweiss. — Moulsham. — You  have  had  very  fair  success  in  growing 
Gnaphalium  leontopodium,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  plants 
that  were  unprotected  produced  finer  flowers  than  those  that  were  wintered 
under  glass.  In  your  drawing  of  the  reproductive  system  the  terminal  hoi  ns 
are  the  stigmas,  and  the  branches  next  below  the  anthers,  and  below  that 
again  are  the  wings  of  the  fruit.  It  is  probable  the  seed  formed  beyond 
the  central  tuft  is  abortive,  lint  on  that  point  we  cannot  speak  with  deci- 
sion. The  nest  that  is  described  as  having  been  blown  down  from  the  fir 
tree  was  undoubtedly  a sparrow’s  nest  built  on  the  lemains  of  an  older 
nest,  and  the  bird  that  came  to  grief  in  it  was  a young  cuckoo. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.  C.,  Chard. — Yours  is  an  extra  line  growth  of  Spiraea 
filipendula,  the  led  spots  being  remarkably  rich.  E.  Dixon. — 1,  Stanactis 
speciosa;  2,  Phyteumaorbiculare.  A.W.  S. — Your  specimen  c.ime  c unpletely 
smashed  and  emitting  a powerful  odour.  From  a sjrap  of  leaf  we  dragged 
out  of  the  horrid  mess  we  suppose  it  to  be  Amoiphophallus  Eivieri.  'This 
fine  hardy  aroid  is  now  classed  (R.  JV/.,  6,195)  as  Froteinophaliu.s  Eivieri, 
bocauio.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  says,  it  differs  from  Amorphojihallus  bot  h in  habit 
and  in  floral  characters.  J.  Dobson. — The  Munittias  are  not  papilionaceous 
but  polygalaceous  plants,  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention.  F’rorn 
your  descriptions  we  suppose  you  have  M.  ciliaris  and  M.  luunilis,  and  if 
you  send  specimens  they  shall  be  determined.  J.  Walker. — 1,  Eochea  falcata  ; 
2,  E.  perfoliata. 

Town  Garden. — E.  Evans. — The  main  reasons  why  town  gardens  look 
so  pjor  are  that  peo()Io  give  no  attention  to  first  conditions,  and  are  not 
willing  to  piy  for  dung  things  well.  'They  will  pay  for  paltry  baskets  and 
hideous  rockeries  and  hose  for  watering,  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  story  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  look  at,  when  a bciuitiful  garden  is  as  readily  wiiliin 
their  reach  as  a tender  mutton  chop.  You  Siiy  yr)U  want  advice.  Well,  we  ad- 
V se  that  you  ein|doy  a competent  j)erKon  to  prepare  the  ground  thorouglily; 
t jen  let  him  plant  a selection  of  hollies  ami  ivies  to  begin  wit  h.  'I'ho  7iext 
t. Ling  will  bo  to  fill  iu  with  suitable  herbaceous  plants  atid  ndseel hi.iieous 
s'lr  Im.  Do  not  hurry  him,  and  do  not  stint  the  outgoing.  It  will  be  (|ui'o 
t i ,iie  enough  in  A ugust  to  plant , but  t.he  gi-ound  work  should  he  carried  out 
at  once.  Our  ta-d(!  iti  ly  not  la;  your  tssto,  but  as  you  ask  lor  aivico  we 
1 t oii'  i!  recommend  pl.iuts  tha{,  are  tlio  surest  to  thrive  in  a Liiudou 
garden. 


literatuw. 

♦ 

The  Ladles'  Treisunj.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  (Beinrose.)— The  July 
part  contains  a capital  selection  of  essays,  tales,  histories,  and  criticisms  ; a 
description  of  the  butter-tree,  a chapter  on  gardening,  and  a heap  of  honey 
and  cream  for  the  ladies,  in  the  shape  of  disquisitions  on  cookery  and  c s- 
tume.  “Life  at  Newnharn  College  ” is  full  of  imp  irtance  for  the  ambitious 
fair  ones  who  lean  to  learning  and  perhaps  hope  for  fame. 

Vick’ s Illustrated  Monthly  ior  Jana  bears  a broad  black  border  on  the 
wrapper,  and  at  page  188  is  a caref  ully- written  biographical  notice  of  the 
late  worthy  editor,  whose  death  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  announce  a 
month  ago.  We  learn  from  a note  at  page  187  that  the  magazine  will  b ; 
continued  on  the  old  lines  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Seelve,  “who  has  been  Mr.  Vick’s 
associate  in  this  work  from  the  issue  of  the  first  number.’’  The  number 
now  issued,  though  containing  a dark  record,  is  otherwise  as  bright  and 
cheerful  as  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  American  Garden  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  a long  time  past,  b it 
we  have  not  often  had  time  to  look  at  it  other  than  casually.  It  is  a very 
nvat  and  cheap  monthly  paper,  “ devot id  to  the  gardening  interests  of 
America,”  edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Blis.i 
and  Sons,  34,  Barclay  Street,  New  York.  In  the  June  number  we  fin! 
papers  on  Amcricin  versus  English  potatoes,  the  potato  beetle,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  gherkins,  peas,  currants,  blackberries,  mulberries,  hollyhocks, 
cinerarias,  bedding  plants,  Ac.  Such  a work  woul  1 no  doubt  prove  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  many  amateur  gardeners  in  this  co  intry . 

Elementary  Botany,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Henry  Edmonds. 
(Longmans.)— It  is  just  possible  the  author  of  this  unpretending  work  is 
unaware  of  its  true  value  or  of  the  complete  success,  as  we  regard  it,  of 
his  peculiar  pi  in  of  operations.  That  he  had  his  plan  clearly  before  him, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  carry  it  out,  is  evident  enough,  but  it  strikes  us  that 
he  has  accomplished  more  than  he  hoped  for,  the  rule  with  honest  workers 
being  that  they  do  not  reach  the  goal  they  set  their  minds  upon.  We  do 
not  call  to  mind  any  elementary  book  of  the  small  size  of  the  one  before 
us  that  contains  such  an  immensity  of  informaUon,  or  any  such  happy 
combination  of  all  that  is  known  (for  elementary  purposes)  of  the  structure, 
chemistry,  and  growth  of  plants.  Mr.  El  war  Is  has  brought  physiology  to 
the  forefront,  and  therein  is  one  secret  of  the  life  and  fu'ness  of  his  book. 
It  is  primirily  intended  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  syllabus  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  we  should  like  to  see  a copy  in  the  hauls 
of  every  young  gardener  in  the  British  empire. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


Apricots per  doz.  Os.  4d.  to  ts.  3d. 

Cher.ies.... per  lb.  Os.  3d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Figs p-r  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s  6d. 

Goiseberiies isieve  Is.  fill  ,,  3->.  od. 

Grapes per  lb.  I1.  01.  ,.  4s  01 

Lemons per  lOO  .'is.  Od.  ,,  7.s.  01 

Melons each  2s.  Ol.  ,.  3s.  Ul 

Oranges  per  100  4s-  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od 

Peaches per  doz.  6s.  Od.  .,10s.  Oi. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  2s.  6d.  ..  3s  01. 
Strawberries  ,,  Os.  4il.  ,,  Is.  OJ. 


Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb. 

Beet per  doz. 

Cabbages 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflower.”,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Cucumbers osch 

Endive  per  doz. 

Garlic  per  Ib. 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle 
Lettuces,  Oablrage,  per  ilz. 

Lettuces,  Cos 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch 
Mushrooms..  ..per  basket 
Onion  Spring  ..  per  bunch 

Par.siey ,. 

Peas per  quart 

Kadislies per  hunch 

Small  Salading  . . per  pun. 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tom.atoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 


3s.  Od.  to 

6s.  01. 

Os.  8i.  „ 

Is.  01. 

Is.  01.  „ 

Is.  6 1 

Os.  91.  ,, 

Is.  01 

Os.  4d.  ,, 

Os.  61 

2s  Od.  „ 

4s.  od 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Oi.  9 1 

Is.  01.  „ 

Is  0 . 

Os.  lOd.  „ 

l.s.  Od. 

Os.  2d.  „ 

Os.  4d. 

3s  Od.  ,, 

4s  Od. 

Os  41.  „ 

1<  01. 

Os  41.  ,, 

Is  Od. 

0-.  31.  „ 

Os.  4d. 

Is.  bd.  „ 

2«.  01 

Os.  41.  „ 

Os.  fid. 

Os  4 1.  „ 

Os.  6 1 

Is.  od.  „ 

Is.  6.1. 

Os.  11.  „ 

Oi.  ;ui 

Us.  3d.  ,, 

Os  4 1. 

2s  0 1.  „ 

2s.  6 1 

Os.  (J  1.  ,, 

Ls.  0 i 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Os.  0 1 

Flowers. 

A hi.tilo.'is,  per  doz.  blooins 
Hniivardias  ...  .per  bunch 
< alceo'arlas.  imrdnz.  l)iin. 
i;. .111(1  iniilas,  (jerOo  '.  luiii. 

I ai  iiiitiuns,  per  dnz.  Idms. 
Coriitloweis,  per  doz.  inin. 

Kucharis tier  dnz. 

Fuch.sias per  d.iz.  Imii. 

( Jardenias,  per  duz.lilooiii.s 
Gladioli..  ..  per  doz.  luiii. 
Heliotriquum.s  ,,  sprays 
l.npagerias,  per  doz.  liliiis. 

1, ilium  l(u  giiloniui,  |i  r 

doz.  lilooms  

Liliiim  candidiim,  I'er 

doz.  Idooiiis 

MargiiuriteH,  per  doz.  liuii. 
Mignonette..  ,, 

Pansies . 

Pieniiies . . pnr  dnz.  1.1, mills 
Pel.ngmiiiuiiH  ,, 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

I'OZ.  trUhaUM 

PiiiliM por  do/,  bull. 

lillod.llllllO  ,, 

liosi'H  per  doz. 

Keses,  'I'l'a ,, 

St(i|diiiiiotlH,  pnr  dz.  H.irays 
Suicks  ....  I or  (1(14.  ljuu. 

1 r(i|iinoluiil  ,, 


Os.  3 1. 

to  Os 

61. 

l.s.  Od. 

u 

01 

6s.  0 1. 

,,  10s 

(111 

4s.  0 '. 

n 16  4. 

Od. 

Is.  Od. 

Ud 

3s.  0 1. 

,,  4s 

01. 

4s.  01. 

„ f)s. 

0.1. 

6s.  01. 

„ (\i. 

ni. 

Ls.  « 1. 

M 4s 

0 1. 

Ts.  6d. 

lOs 

Od. 

Os.  Bd. 

..  !«• 

od. 

Is.  Od. 

M 64. 

01. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 43. 

01. 

Is.  (id. 

2.3 

01. 

3s.  Od. 

od. 

3s.  Od. 

..  6s. 

01 

1 ■.  Od, 

M ‘ 

Od 

Is  Od. 

M 

0 1. 

0.1.  0 1. 

n I-'- 

0 1. 

Os  1 1. 

„ Oi. 

0 1 

As.  Od. 

4i. 

(d. 

6s.  1 d. 

»» 

Od. 

Os.  Od. 

M f'H. 

()d. 

Is.  Od. 

,,  23 

Od. 

2h.  (Id. 

,,  <1 3. 

0 1, 

Us.  Od. 

.1  '• 

Od. 

lb  Od. 

••  2 

0 1 

HAY  MARKET. 


Whitechapel. 


Prime  Clover 

..per  load  lOOs. 

to 

131 

Inferior  do.  

„ 70s. 

6' 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  , 

„ 100s. 

117 

Inferior  do.  

„ 60s. 

96 

Straw  

31s. 

S3 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 


Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

35s.  to  50  . 

Wheat,  White,  new „ 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

35s.  , 

,,  64”. 

sack  of  2?^0lbs 

4O3.  , 

, <63. 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  housebohip,  best 

37s.  , 

, 39  i. 

makes  

3.5s.  , 

. 41s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  oth-r  seconds 

32s.  , 

, 34  s. 

Barhy,  Malting  per  qr. 

30s.  , 

, 50'. 

Barley  Grintling  

20s  , 

. 3‘»-. 

Malt,  EnijUsli 

35s.  , 

, .5^3- 

Malt,  Scotch  ., 

38s.  , 

. 43c 

Malt,  old  ,, 

2Ss.  , 

1,  353 

Malt,  brown 

30s.  , 

, S2s. 

Oats,  ICni/iish ,, 

22s.  , 

. 36.. 

(Jats,  Irish  

22s.  , 

, 2fl  . 

Oats,  Scotch  i» 

22s.  , 

, 30”. 

Rve „ 

42s.  , 

, 45  . 

Beans,  English,  M izagan  ,, 
Beans,  Tick ,, 

30s.  , 

. 40  . 

38s.  . 

, 41  . 

Bea  Df , Wiiit.er  ,, 

39 1.  , 

, 44  . 

Peas,  (jrey 

30s.  , 

, 33-4. 

Peas,  Maple 

40s.  , 

. 45 . 

Peas,  White 

3(>).  , 

, 44'. 

POTATO  markets. 
BORilodU  A.ND  SPI  rALKlfcoDS 


,,  Kmin  '.s 
C orbourg  Ivi  Ineys 
Keun  U .. 


MKTROPOLIT  VN 
Bo-f,  i>  iiiiH  sill  dl,  per 
B lef.  priiiio  largo 
Beef,  iiii  ldliiu  .• 
I’.Hof,  iiifei  ior  .... 
Mutton,  (uiiiiH  .. 
.Mutton,  n i l.liiog 
Vliittnii,  iiilei'ioi  , 

l/aiiib 

Veal 

Pork,  siiiall  

I’oi  It,  large  


8 lbs. 


•rewt. 

..  I's, 

.01 

y-i 

, Ml 

. 1 ’s. 

0 . 

a , 

.61. 

i r 

M VliKEP 

.63. 

2 1. 

to  f)N, 

Id. 

43. 

8d. 

M 6-S. 

Od. 

4 3. 

0 1. 

,,  4<. 

6 1. 

:u. 

„d. 

It 

61, 

5 3. 

4 1. 

,,  <is. 

1 1 

is. 

81. 

M 

I 1. 

3». 

Si. 

».  43. 

4 1. 

Os. 

01. 

,,  OH. 

6 1 

53. 

01. 

,,  58. 

4 1. 

•Is 

4d. 

M 4h. 

6 1. 

3,3 

101. 

M 43. 

2 1. 

CO  A I,  MARKET 

Wiillnend-UoUoii  porton  ’fls.  61. 

Sour.li  ilotto'i 6 I. 

,,  \s  kiiililon 16^.  6il. 

,,  oi  ill  il  HiirUu  MM>1  ,,  iOl  61. 

,,  To  16*.  6‘. 

,,  (Ml  Iton  1 M 0 1. 

,,  II  iwlln'in 

lo  I lijoiis I 1 »H.  0 1. 

„ Woar n 6‘1. 

MUNKY  MAUKKT 

(JoiihoIh  61  \ 66 J 

Ko.luofd  H |H'i  CO  *t. t,  6*^ 
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1). 

of 

D. 

of 

1 

Nur». 

MOOPf. 

Hioii  Water  at 

Anniversarif..?,  Prstivaia, 
Occurrences,  Historical  Notes,  Ac. 

lUses. 

Southa 

after 

Noon. 

KlHoa, 

HetB. 

London  lirldne. 

j Lirorpool  Dock. 

M. 

\v. 

Muni. 

Affcul*. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

1883 

18 

S 

6th  Snnclay  after  Trinity. 

ll.  M. 
4 3 

M.  fl. 

5 46 

II.  at. 
8 8 

II.  M. 
B 38 

II.  M. 
8 15 

M.  M. 

2 30 

H.  at. 
2 50 

II.  M. 
11  55 

11.  M, 

17 

M 

Dr.  Wnttii  hfU‘n,  167 L 
Iduly  FiMukliii  dud,  1875. 

4 4 

.•)  hi 

8 7 

G 38 

8 37 

8 7 

3 29 

0 15 

0 82 

18 

Tu 

4 5 

5 57 

8 G 

7 4.  ) 

8 59 

3 4) 

4 0 

0 50 

1 8 

19 

Hishop  Wilberforco  ilii'il,  187;). 

4 6 

G 1 

8 5 

8 4G 

9 18 

4 15 

4 35 

1 25 

1 40 

20 

Th 

SpauiBh  Armiula  dofoiitcd,  1588. 

4 7 

G 6 

8 4 

9 hi 

9 38 

4 50 

5 5 

2 0 

2 IS 

2t 

K 

llobprt  llurufl  died,  1796. 

4 9 

0 8 

8 3 

10  .57 

9 57 

.5  23 

5 40 

2 30 

2 48 

S 

iMai'i/  ilfajdidoiitf. 

4 10  j 

G U 

8 2 

After. 

10  19 

5 57 

0 15 

3 5 

3 22 
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t«vrK.uf| 

<0  ym, 

Chill' 
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I 

I ^ * Aorldns  crlrtpiim,  h White  and  Pink. 
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03' t Laiyutcgia  inihonceiii  fl.  pi.,  n.  Illunh 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1882. 


SUBSCUIUKUS’  COPIES  OF  TiiR  OARDFiNKiis’  Maoazinr  Will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  OtUce,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lnnoy  London,  K.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  advanck:  One  Copy,  2id.  ; 3 Months,  3s.;  6 Months,  6s.;  One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christinas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Ne^y  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s,  per  annum. 

current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  later  than 
>>  edn^day,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  14S  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  jC3  ; per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  <fcc  , 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2^d.)  » r r.r 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year's  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


rhIi  ^wtingss  far  ilgt  (Knauiwij 

Tuesday,  July  18. — Leek  Rose  Society. — Annual  Kxbibition. 

Wedkesday,  July  19.— Luton.— Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  July  19.— Sutton  Coldfield  Horticultubal  Society.— Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 

Thursday,  July  20.  IIest  of  Scotland  Rosarians’  Society. — Annual  Exhibition 
at  Helensburgh. 

M EDNESDAY,  JULY  19. — NATIONAL  RosB  SOCIETY. — Northern  Exhibition,  at  Darlington. 


The  Rose  Show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  irould  justify 
remarlis  similar  to  those  lYe  ventured  to  offer  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pelargonium  Society  in  our  issue  for  July  1.  We  cannot  say, 
as  we  then  said,  “ If  we  suppose  the  society  obliterated,  we  must 
supjiose  the  exhibition  to  be  obliterated  with  it  j’’  but  ive  may  repeat 
the  opinion  there  expressed,  “ that  it  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  a vindication  of  tae  ‘ special  ’ system  which  has  of  late  years 
been  occasionally  challenged  and  discussed.”  Where  the  challenge 
and  the  discussion  found  place  we  did  not,  in  our  leader,  say,  and 
we  need  not  now  saj^.  But  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  referring 
to  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  of  July  8,  in  which  the  useful  work  of 


these  two  societies  is  generously  .spoken  of,  but  their  independent 
existence  is  objected  to.  The  writer  says,  “ Without  at  all  under- 
valuing the  importance  of  these  special  societies,  ive  have  always 
felt  strongly  that  they  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  that  they  would  gain  in  dignity  and  importance  by 
such  a union,  while  the  old  society  ivould  be  strengthened  and  not 
dismembered.  At  present  the  cost  of  subscriptions  to  these  minor 
societies  is  a serious  matter,  and  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  one 
general  subscription  should  not  suffice  for  all,  if  proper  means  were 
taken  to  ensure  a sufficient  supply  of  subscribers.” 

Desiiing  always  to  be  well  advised,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
understaM  the  proposals  of  our  contemporary,  and  we  must  confess 
w e have  felled.  That  the  failure  is  due  to  our  own  dullness  we  do 
not  doubt  at  all ; but  there  may  be  others  in  the  like  predicament, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  ivell  we  should  siieak  freely.  Of  our 
attachment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  we  need  say  nothing 
I oVP  attachment  there  is  no  merit.  Since  the  10th  of  February! 
18  < 6,  it  has  been  a horticultural  society,  and  has  commanded  universal 
respect  For  some  years  preceding  the  date  mentioned  it  was  nothing 
at  all  of  a wholesome  nature,  and  the  memory  of  the  contentions  that 
prevailed  is  simply  hideous.  At  e can  hear  some  friend  say,  “ Bygones 
should  be  bygones;  and  we  hear  another  friend  say,  “History  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.”  If  in  matters  of  public  business 
bygones  are  to  be  bygones,  all  the  experiences  of  mankind  are 
trodden  underfoot ; indeed,  there  are  no  experiences,  and  we  are 
always  to  begin,  in  the  dark,  de  novo. 

No.  898,  New  Series.— Vol,  XXV, 


How  came  these  .special  societies  into  existence  t Certain  cn-* 
thusiasts  had  an  inspiration  or  conviction  that  “ if  you  want  a thinff 
dono  you  must  do  it  yourself.”  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers 
remember  the  perennial  howl  of  the  florists  because  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ignored  them ; or,  worse,  sometimes  treated 
them  with  contumely.  And  a former  editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  took  the  lead  in  the  ridiculous  endeavour  to  subject  the 
florists  to  the  process  of  painful  extinction.  The  special  societies 
that  now  represent  the  Auricula,  the  Carnation,  the  Rose,  the 
Pelargonium,  &c.,  &c.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  re- 
action against  the  suppressio  veri  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Wo 
can  bring  into  court  a case  in  point.  The  promoters  of  the  Inter- 
national Potato  Exhibition  desired  to  “ affiliate,”  or,  at  all  events, 
ivere_  desirous  to  place  their  show  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Society’s  official  representative  met 
the  proposal  with  a very  cold  shoulder— in  fact,  his  reception  of  the 
jiroposal  was  as  near  a No  as  could  be,  barring  actual  utterance  of 
the  word.  _ The  present  writer  can  give  date  and  detail  in  elucida- 
tion of  this  matter  if  needful.  “ The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them ; the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.”  If  history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,  we  must  make  our  plans  for  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  -well  as  of  hope.  Therefore  we 
direct  attention  to  a clear  case  of  affiliation — that  is,  if  we  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  affiliation — which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Provincial  Show.  That  part 
of  the  Society’s  operations  ivas  sustained  by  a “ special  ” fund ; the 
Society  itself,  in  its  “ corporate  capacity,”  holding  entirely  aloof 
from  it.  And  what  happened  1 Only  this,  that  the  special  fund 
being  in  the  charge  of  trustees  who  were  members  of  the  council, 
was  handed  over  to  the  holders  of  debenture  stock,  and  in  this  way 
some  seventeen  hundred  pounds  was  misappropriated,  and  the 
Provincial  Show  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 

It  may  seem  ungenerous  to  mention  these  things,  but  we  are 
interested  in  the  special  societies  because  of  the  good  work  they  do, 
and  when  affiliation  is  talked  of  we  ask  of  our  old  friend  Experience, 
What  then  1 Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  dozen  or  so  of  earnest 
men  who  encounter  the  turmoil,  and  distraction,  and  possible 
vituperation  of  the  critics  in  behalf  of  the  special  societies  they 
represent,  would  not  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  exhausting  labour 
and  the  heavy  expense  they  must  severally  and  personally  incur  if 
the  work  would  be  carried  on  as  well  without  the  special  society  as 
with  it  1 No  ; there  is  more  wisdom  in  the  world,  and  therefore  it 
is  they  are  supported.  Before  they  will  hand  over  their  charges 
they  will  require  some  kind  of  guarantee  that  they  are  not  casting 
their  children  into  the  jaws  of  Death,  as  though  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  Provincial  Show  fund,  or  the  prolonged  and  painful 
bowlings  of  the  florists  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  potato  men  in 
times  more  recent. 

Make  the  prospect  clear  and  the  specialists  will  recognize  it. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  practical  men,  and  if  they  love  their 
flowers  they  do  not  desire  to  waste  their  money.  What  they  are 
chiefly  concerned  about  is  the  cause  ; for,  after  all,  when  we  are  told 
“the  cost  of  subscriptions  to  these  minor  societies  is  a serious 
matter,”  we  cannot  forget,  first,  that  the  subscription  is  a purely 
voluntary  matter,  so  that  those  who  do  not  care  to  subscribe  may 
say,  “ No,”  and  there  Js  an  end  of  it ; and  in  the  second  place, 
those  who  do  subscribe  think  more  of  the  cause  than  they  do  of 
their  money. 

Our  respected  contemporary  says  this  and  that  might  he  dono 
with  or  subsequent  to  “ affiliation,  if  proper  means  were  taken  to 
ensure  a sufficient  supply  of  subscribers.”  It  does  happen  that 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  subscribers  to  the  special  societies  are 
subscribers  also  to  the  R.H.S. ; so  that  to  meet  the  case  properly  the 
rate  of  subscription  to  the  R.H.S.  should  be  raised  with  every  case 
of  affiliation.  But,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
affiliation.  If  it  means  that  the  affiliated  societies  would  take  the 
form  of  committees,  as,  for  example,  the  Bornological  Society 
subsided  into  the  form  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  then  we  must 
express  our  doubt  if  the  cause  represented  would  be  sufficiently 
advantaged,  or  the  R.H.S.  would  be  in  any  degree  strengthened  by 
the  affiliation.  On  this  point,  however,  M^e  reserve  the  right  to 
speak  with  decision  only  when  a definite  scheme  is  before  us.  What 
we  now  say,  therefore,  is  tentative  and  conditional.  By  all  means 
let  us  know  the  best  method  of  doing  what  is  to  be  done. 

F F 
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Tub  Northern  Hose  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  July  19,  at  Darlington. 

Ealing  Acton,  and  IIanwell  Horticultural  Society.— The 
autumn  show  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Ealing  Dean,  Nov.  22. 

The  Mode  op  Harvesting  Hay  and  Corn  in  the  Stack, 
invented  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Phillips,  is  described  in  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Owen,  Howell,  and  Co.,  Western  Mail  Buildings,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  John  Woodhridge,  many  years  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Sion  House,  has  been  appointed  to  the  steward- 
ship of  the  outdoor  property. 

Walthamstow  Floricultural  Society.— The  annual  show  will 
take  place  in  St.  Saviour’s  Schoolrooms,  Markhouac  Road,  August 
15  and  16. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wordslcy,  Stourbridge,  had  an  exten- 
Bive  display  of  seeds  and  a small  gi’ass  lawn,  as  well  as  gi owing 
samples  of  grasses  in  pots,  at  the  recent  Reading  exhibition. 

Carter’s  Leviathan  Bean  appears  to  surpass  in  size  all  the 
varieties  known  in  gardens.  We  have  on  our  desk  three  sample 
pods  ; they  measure  in  length  exactly  13  inches  each,  and  their  united 
weight  is  8 ounces.  They  are,  however,  so  young,  that  we  may  reckon 
their  weight  at  maturity  to  be  nearer  12,  or  even  16  ounces. 

Villa  Farms,  on  which  we  discoursed  a few  weeks  ago,  appear  to 
be  in  demand,  and  if  the  new  passion  is  guarded  against  folly  and 
extravagance  it  may  prove  highly  beneficial.  One  good  step  towards 
success  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  a substantial  company  to 
operate  in  the  market,  and  prevent  mere  jobbing  and  rash 
speculations. 

Channel  Islands  Vineries  and  Early  Produce  Company 
(Limited). — Under  this  title  a company  is  being  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  £50,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  English  markets  with  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  choice  vegetables 
grown  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  In  addition  to  engaging 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce,  the  company  will,  it 
is  stated,  act  as  agents  for  other  growers  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

A Double  Rhododendron  of  the  Javanicuni  type  was  shown  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It 
is  pure  white,  and  thoroughly  double,  and  bears  the  closest  possible 
resemblance  to  a tuberose.  It  was  labelled  Balsamifiora  alba. 
Another  of  the  same  type,  not  double,  but  with  fourteen  petals  and 
an  open  tube,  the  colour  very  delicate  lemon-buff,  was  labelled 
Balsamifiora  aurea.  These  two  beauties  should  be  noted  by  lovers  of 
good  plants. 

A Cheap  and  Substantial  Garden  Hose  has  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Merryweather,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  fire 
engines,  of  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  and  Greenwich  Road.  Samples 
of  two  kinds  are  before  us.  One  is  called  the  Rubber  Lnie  Hose, 
and  is  made  on  the  principle  of  that  supplied  to  the  order  of  Captain 
Shaw  for  the  use  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  made  of 
canvas  and  lined  with  indiaruhber,  is  strong,  flexible,  and  veiy  light. 
The  other  kind  is  called  the  Antimonial  Red  Rubber  Hose.  ^ It  con- 
sists wholly  of  rubber  prepared  with  antimony,  the  colour  being  of  a 
brownish  red.  This  also  is  light  and  very  flexible,  and  the  makers 
describe  it  as  retaining  all  its  qualities  “ throughout  its  entire  life. 
This  hose  we  should  certainly  put  our  trust  in  for  dragging  over 
gravel  paths,  and  for  real  hard  service  and  enduring  wear  and  tear. 

The  Exhibition  op  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Reading  was  opened  formally  on  Monday,  and  was  thereupon  pretty 
well  washed  away  by  the  stormy  weather.  Such  bad  luck  was  never 
more  regretful,  for  great  preparations  had  been  made  by  all  the  parties 
interested,  including  not  only  the  society,  but  the  exhibitors  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Reading.  Some  eight  or  nine  miles  of  roads  and 
streets  were  dressed  with  fir  tress,  banners,  and  other  symbols  of 
festivity.  In  the  town  triumphal  arches,  and  everywhere  greenery 
and  colour,  supplemented  with  music  by  day  and  fireworks  by  night ; 
and  in  the  end,  alas!  the  same  sad  fortune  as  at  Kilbui-n.  However, 
there  was  a great  and  meritorious  exhibition,  the  machinery  being  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Rival  systems  of  saving  hay  and  corn  in  bad 
weather  were  tested,  and  the  science  of  dairying  was  largely  and  effec- 
tively illustrated.  Such  a concourse  of  visitors  as  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  received  is  not  often  seen  by  a trading  firm,  and  it  appeared 
to  us  that  they  were  keeping  open  house,  and  that  all  comers  were 
welcome. 

Tomatoes  appear  to  be  constantly  advancing  in  interest, 
ns  the  consequence  of  the  increasing  appreciation  by  the  public  of 
their  useful  qualities  ; hence  comparisons  of  varieties  are  of  some  im- 
portance. Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  of  the  Vineyard,  West  Lynn,  has 
favoured  us  with  samples  of  a few  sorts  amongst  the  many  that  he 
has  under  trial.  We  begin  with  Carter’s  Grape  Shot,  a small  round 
fruit  of  a deep  red  colour,  eight  fruits  of  which  weigh  exactly  one  ounce. 
The  next  is  Carter’s  Dedham  Favourite,  perfect  in  form,  with  a 
smooth  silky  surface,  the  colour  a rich  deep  purplish  red.  These 
weigli  four  ounces  each.  Mr.  Castle  declares  this  variety  one  of  the 
best  known  to  him.  The  next  is  Trophy,  a grand  variety  with  slight 
sutures  at  the  base  and  hollow  at  the  crown,  the  colour  full  red,  with 
a tinge  of  orange.  This  is  a profitable  sort,  and  makes  a groat  show, 
tlie,  weights  of  samples  sent  being  12  arnl  13  ounces.  Finally  wo  have 
Uresident  Garfield,  largo,  coarse,  deeply  sutured,  orange-red,  weight 
nine  ounces.  Mr.  Castle  pronounces  this  v orthless  ; “certainly  not 
wortli  the  ground  it  stands  upon.” 


INSECT  RAVAGES. 

The  following  letter  from  “ Ouida  ” appeared  in  the  Times  of  July  5 

Your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “A  Nobleman’s  Gardener  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  saying  that  no  one  skilled  in  the  observation  of  nature  can 
mistake  the  damage  done  by  rains  or  winds  or  frost  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  trees  by  insects.  But  he  omits  to  say  which  of  the  caterpillars  he  considers 
does  the  greatest  mischief  in  English  woods.  In  Italy  it  is  unquestionably  the 
little  innocent-looking  ypmomenta  (both  the  coynntAla  and  the  paddla)  which 
are  the  ruin  of  the  elm  trees  and  of  other  forest  trees,  as  well  as  of  fruit  trees. 
They  are  easily  detected  by  the  nests  they  make  all  over  the  lower  parts  of 
the  tree,  so  that  all  the  branches  look  as  if  they  were  enveloped  in  dusty 
gauze  or  in  a veil  of  cobweb.  As  these  webs  are  never  (that  I have  seen) 
hicher  up  than  some  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  I have  them  cleared  oil 
the  trees  at  their  first  appearance,  and  the  webs  burnt.  Indeed,  in  many  parts 
of  Tuscany,  the  contadini  do  this  of  their  own  accord;  it  is  a light  work  in 
which  children  can  join,  but  it  must  be  done  thoroughly,  or  it  is  of  little  u»o 
doing  it  at  all.  The  same  treatment  is  advisable  for  those  caterpillars  (such 
as  the  vine  destroyer,  the  Torlrix  vitana)  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  leaf,  but 
it  is  much  more  tedious  and  troublesome  ; the  eggs  of  the  Ltsp  ins  dispar  and 
its  congeners  are,  on  the  other  hand,  easily  collected  if  looked  for  upon  and 
between  the  branches  of  trees  : a nest,  containing  at  least  300  eggs  was  taken 
from  a forked  branch  of  one  of  my  trees.  I should  like  to  know  which  of  the 
caterpillars  it  is  that  is  most  found  in  the  woods  of  which  A Noblemans 
Gardener  ” writes;  I imagine  it  is  the  Nymphalida,  which  loves  the  north  and 
the  damp,  and  unfortunately  loves,  too,  to  go  very  high  indeed,  which  our 
mischievous  yponomenta  does  not  do.  So  strongly  has  the  feeling  which  your 
correspondent  expresses  about  the  necessity  to  preserve  birds  grown  upon  all 
thoughtful  people,  that  there  is  a general  sentiment  on  the  Continent,  spreading 
daily,  that  some  international  movement  and  combination  on  the  matter  are 
necessary.  Several  ambassadors  have  spoken  to  me  with  great  interest  as  to 
the  desirability  of  some  agreement  between  the  nations  the  protection  o 
insectivorous  birds,  and  also  of  all  the  owls  which  keep  down  the  rats  that  kill 
the  young  birds  so  largely.  Petitions  to  Italy  have  been  formally  made  by 
the  various  protection  societies  of  France  and  Switzerland  on  this  subject,  and 
even  in  Italy  a good  deal  is  being  done.  There  is  a Bill  before  the 
Chambers— though  there  is,  alas,  no  chance  of  its  passing  this  Session  wh  e 
will  deal  severely  with  the  wholesale  methods  of  bird  destruction  so  terribly 
popular  here.  A distinguished  Neapolitan  prince  is  the 

Ld  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  of  accord  with  him.  The  larp  liberties 
allowed  to  landed  proprietors  here  to  deal  as  they  Please  with  trespassers 
gives  a great  power  in  this  matter  to  the  Italian  gentry,  if  they  will  on  y 
it  I know  a distinguished  person  who  has  any  trespasser  who  carries  a gun 
fired  at  senza  complimenU  and  without  warning.  Generally,  however,  the 
birds  of  Italy  are  sadly  unprotected,  with  the  exception  of  the  swallows  and 
martins,  which  popular  sympathy,  usually  speaking,  does  protect,  though  last 
year  a brute  at  Bologna  shot  a thousand  swallows  to  win  a bet.  When  one 
reflects  what  millions  of  insects  a single  swallow  will  eat  m his  life,  one  feels 
that  the  Bologna  hero  deserved  a charge  of  swan-shot  into 

it  could  once  be  made  an  affair  of  international  arrangement  the  birds  of  Europe 
would  be  safe,  as  they  never  can  be  while  each  country  legislates  for  them 
according  to  its  own  choice.  As  it  is,  the  migratory  birds  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a myriad  of  perils,  and  it  is  a marvel  that  even  as  many  as  do  escape  should  be 
left  to  us.  If  all  shooting  and  all  trapping  were  forbidden  throughout  Europe 
from  February  1 to  September  1,  we  should  have  saved  to  us  many  lovely  and 
most  interesting  classes  of  the  winged  races  which  are  at  present  threatened 
with  entire  destruction. 

The  following,  from  “M.A.,  F.L.S.”,  is  in  reply  to  the  above 
I fear  an  entomologist  will  hardly  recognize  “ Ouida’s  ’’  expression  of  “the 
Nymphalida  ’’  as  applicable  to  any  particular  insect  species  or  genus  ; I write 
however,  not  to  criticise  “ Ouida’s  ” entomology,  but  to  remark  that  the 
greatest  delinquent  among  the  insects  that  spoil  the  foliage  of  our  oak  trees  is 
the  larvae  of  Tortrix  viridana,  which  may  be  found  in  abundance  during  M y 
rolled  in  a leaf  or  between  two  adjacent  leaves  connected  by  a slight  silken 
web  The  moth  itself  appears  at  the  end  of  June,  and  is  frequently  a per  ec 
pest’on  account  of  its  numbers.  In  walking  through 

days  ago  I noticed  that  every  tap  on  an  oak  branch  caused  a cloud  of  these 
insects  to  fly  out.  The  moth  when  expanded  is  something  under  one  inch 
across  the  wings,  the  upper  pair  of  which  are  of  a pure  green  colour.  Of  the 
genus  Yponomenta,  to  which  “ Ouida”  refers,  one  species  is  very  common  m 
this  country  on  our  hawthorn  hedges,  and  I have  noticed  the  larvie  as  being 
very  abundant  this  year.  

Notes  on  the  Electric  Light.— The  Warehousemen  and  Drapers' 
Trade  Journal  furnishes  some  details  of  the  cost  of  electric  lighting 
in  a London  business  establishment,  which  are  useful  for  comparison 
with  Dr.  Siemens’  estimate  of  the  cost  in  a conservatory,  as  given  m 
the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  November  5, 1881.  Many  of  our  leadcis 
may  have  noticed  the  electric  lamps  in  the  clothing  establishment  ot 
Me^rs.  Samuel  Bros.,  on  Ludgate  Hill.  These,  it  seems,  arc  twenty 
Jablockhoff  lamps,  of  which  five  only  are  visible  from  the  sticet.  li  e 
power  is  supplied  by  an  eight  horse-power  Otto  gas  engine,  and  is  fo  d 
to  he  much  in  excess  of  that  actually  required  for  the  lights 
Each  of  these  Jablockhoff  lamps  is  estimated  the  scientific  stall  ot 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  equal  to  378  wax  candles,  0 
35  ordinary  gas  burners,  at  one  foot  distance.  Then  cost  is  1 . 1 
lamp  per  hour,  with  a Id.  extra  per  lamp  per  hour  tor  gas  consumed 
iu  the  Otto  motor.  The  total  cost  of  the  twenty  lamps,  burmug 
on  i n average  three  hours  daily,  is  £150  a year.  No  technica 
knowledge  is  required,  and  both  lamps  and  engiiio  a.c 

managed  by  the  head  porter.  In  a paper  on  Climate  m 

the  ne^  number  of  mnctecM  Century,  Dr. 

authority  on  sanitary  questions,  we  observe,  states  that  lie  li.is  .use 
tained  by  direct  experiment  that  the  heat  rays  of  the  electrm  fight  a e 
susceptible  of  reflection  from  suitable  surfaces,  like  those  of  ’ 

and  he  hints  at  the  possibility  ab  sotne  future  period  of  ciinibnimg  . 
auxiliary  system  of  electric  lighting  with  approiiriate  soil,  wall.  «'  ' ■ 
faces  s(Lis  to  practically  realize  the  daylight  conditions  of  a,  ' 

climate’’  during  the  elark  months  of  the  year  111  saiialona  ami 

elsewhere. 
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KUSSKLl.IA  JUNCEA. 

It  is  too  much  tlie  custom  to  fill  baskets  in  plant  houses  with  subjects 
tliat  may  bo  grown  to  greater  nerfection  out  of  doors,  and  which 
indeed  are  seen  in  great  plenty  whichever  way  we  turn.  To  ho  sure 
of  an  effect  is  a matter  for  consideration,  hut  to  take  the  cheapest 
way  to  it  is  not  always  prudent.  Commonplaee  subjects  cease 
to  interest  when  they  usurp  places  adapted  for  forms  of  vegetation 
that  are  not  adapted  for  the  open  garden,  and  which  therefore  should 
have  encouragement  under  glass.  The  good  old  Rnssollia  juncea  is 
one  of  this  class.  It  acquired  considerable  popularity  in  the  early 
days  of  its  introduction,  but  ajipears  to  bo  now  nearly  forgotten,  for 
it  is  but  rarely  seen.  As  a basket  plant  it  is  uniipie,  not  only  in  a 
profuse  display  of  colour,  but  also  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  as  a plant. 

The  llusscllias  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the  one 
before  ns  dating  from  1832,  when  it  was  introduced  to  Berlin  from 


for  ItuHsellias,  and  thcreftua!  extra  care  is  required  to  keep  them  clean. 
We  have  usually  found  the  syringe  a sullicient  protection  against  thcHo 
intruders,  and  the  gidden  rule  of  “ making  the  jdant  grow  ” will  be 
safer  to  rely  on  than  any  of  the  specific  inscctitudes  that  arc  in  favour. 

To  propagate  Itussellias  is  an  extrenu'ly  easy  matter.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  snoots  root  readily  in  bottfun  heat,  but  as  a rule  a sullicient 
stock  of  plants  may  be  raised  from  sucker's,  or  from  :i  branch  pegged 
down  ort  a moist  bed,  which  may  be  afterwards  cut  up  when  well 
furnished  with  roots. 


SlIOliT  NOTES  FOli  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  VlCAii’s  Gabdener. 

Amongst  the  matters  requiring  special  attention  at  the  present 
moment  are  the  preparation  of  sti'awberry  plants  for  the  formation  of 
new  beds  and  for  fruiting  in  pots  under  glass,  the  filling  of  quarters 


RUSfELLIA  JUNCEA. 


Mexico  by  Count  Karwinski,  and  from  Berlin  found  its  way  soon  after 
to  London.  The  earliest  of  the  genus  to  be  brought  into  cultivation 
vras  R.  multiflora,  which  dates  from  1812.  The  generic  name  was 
bestowed  in  honour  of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell,  an  English  physician, 
who  published  a work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Aleppo  in  the  year 
1756.  The  Russellias  are  figworts,  and  a glance  at  the  flowers  will 
suggest  the  relation  to  Scrophularia,  Lophospermum,  and  Pentstemon. 

They  are  stove  plants,  requiring  a winter  temperature  not  imder 
50  deg.,  and  a summer  temperature  of  70  deg.  to  90  deg.  In  the 
intermediate  house  they  may  be  well  grown,  but  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
they  are  useless.  A mixture  of  peat  and  loam  with  a considerable 
proportion  of  sand  is  a suitable  soil  for  them,  and  it  is  important'  to 
allow  liberal  pot-room,  and  in  the  growing  season  plentiful  supplies  of 
water.  All  the  small  vermin  known  to  the  plant  grower  have  a liking 


in  the  kitchen  garden  with  winter  crops  as  they  become  vacant,  and 
the  propagation  of  roses  by  means  of  buds  and  cuttings. 

Strawberries  in  Small  Gardens. 

The  crops  of  strawberries  have  this  season  been  unusually  heavy, 
for  the  plants  flowered  freely,  the  blooms  set  remarkably  well,  and 
the  cool  moist  weather  we  have  had  of  late  has  materially  helped  the 
fruits  to  swell  to  their  full  size.  In  many  instances,  particularly  on 
naturally  cold  and  heavy  soils,  the  flavour  has  not  been  so  good  as 
could  be  desired,  and  the  wet  weather  has  considerably  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  market  crops.  It  is  not,  of  course,  an  exceptional  matter 
to  have  an  abundance  of  strawberries  ; on  the  contrary,  good  crops 
are  the  rule  and  failures  the  exception,  and  there  is  no  fruit  which 
affords  a more  satisfactory  return  in  both  large  and  small  gardens  than 
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tlio  strawberry.  It  Is  iiuleod  one  of  tlio  most  useful  fruits  that  the 
amateur  could  possi’oly  grow,  for  under  a 2jroi)er  course  of  culture  it  will 
succeed  on  almost  all  soils.  Tlio  formation  and  management  arc  neither 
expensive  nor  dillicult,  the  produce  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied 
is  most  abundant,  and  certainly  no  hardy  fruit  is  held  in  higher  esteem. 
Some  amateurs  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  complain  that 
stra, wherry  growing  is  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  professional  assistance ; but  this  is  a mistake,  for 
the  owner  of  a very  small  garden  may  indulge  in  a strawberry  bed, 
and  obtain  from  it  fruit  cipial  in  bulk  and  (puility  to  that  obtained 
from  a bed  in  a nobleman’s  garden.  When  we  hear  of  unproductive 
strawberry  beds  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  management  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  if  the  matter  is  imiuircd  into  it  will  in  most 
cases  be  found  that  the  beds  are  so  overcrowded  that  the  plants  are 
unable  to  make  a satisfactory  growth,  and  form  strong  crowns  by  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  put  too  close  together, 
but  generally  the  overcrowding  results  from  neglect  of  the  beds  during 
the  summer.  Instead  of  the  runners  that  are  not  required  for  the 
formation  of  new  beds  being  removed  as  fast  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  and  take  root  in  the  soil,  and 
as  such  a large  number  are  produced  from  eacli  stool,  and  so  vigorous 
a growth  is  made,  the  bed  becomes  so  crowded  that  the  old  plants  are 
seriously  injured.  The  practice  of  myself  and  of  good  growers  gene- 
rally is  to  layer  as  many  runners  as  are  required  immediately  they  are 
large  enough,  and  then  cut  otf  all  the  others  as  fast  as  they  are  pi’oduced. 
The  removal  of  the  runners  before  they  are  rooted  into  the  soil  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  more  easily  and  quickly  accomplished 
than  is  possible  after  they  have  become  established.  If  care  is  taken 
to  do  this  work  in  accordance  with  the  advice  here  given,  the  beds  are 
kept  free  from  useless  plants  with  very  little  appreciable  labour,  and 
the  permanent  occupants  enjoy  the  exposure  to  light  and  air  which 
is  so  essential  to  their  welfare.  The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  as  well  as  from  superfluous  runners,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  should,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  be  hoed  oyer 
occasionally.  Thei’e  is  no  occasion  to  remove  the  straw  or  litter  with 
which  the  surface  has  been  eovered  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
fruit  clean,  as  it  will  soon  decay,  and  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  hoe. 

Fokmation  of  New  Strawberry  Beds. 

All  owners  of  small  gardens  should  know  something  about  the  for- 
mation of  new  strawberry  beds,  because  new  plantations  should  be 
made  every  year,  or  in  alternate  years,  according  to  the  area  available 
and  the  requirements  of  the  family.  The  mistake  is  frequently  made 
of  allowing  the  beds  to  remain  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  the  plants  worn  out,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  seasons  tlie  supplies  are  short  and  the  fruit  of  small  size.  From 
two  to  three  years  is  quite  long  enough  for  the  duration  of  the  beds, 
and  unless  the  circumstances  are  quite  exceptional  the  beds  should  be 
broken  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  season  of  their  fruiting. 
On  ordinary  soils  three  years  form  the  most  suitable  period  for  the 
duration  of  the  bed,  and  it  is  a good  arrangement  to  have  thi'ee  beds 
or  plantations,  and  to  break  one  of  them  up  every  season, _ replacing 
it  with  a new  one.  By  this  arrangement  a constant  succession  of  pro- 
ductive beds  is  maintained,  and  in  no  season  is  there  any  break  in  the 
supply ; unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  unfavourable.  The 
size  of  the  bed  must  of  eourse  be  determined  by  the  space  at  disposal, 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  a plot  of  ground  sixty  feet  in  length  by 
thirty  feet  will  afford  space  for  sufficient  plants  to  produce  a very  nice 
supply ; but  double  that  area  should  be  devoted  to  strawberries  where 
the  space  can  be  afforded.  Strawberries,  it  is  proper  to  state,  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  on  any  ordinary  soil,  provided  it  is  stirred  deep 
and  manured  liberally  previous  to  planting  ; but  a rather  deep  and  hold- 
ing loam  is  most  suitable  for  these  fruits.  The  most  advantageous 
course,  when  the  work  is  dealt  with  in  a systematic  manner,  is  to  trench 
the  ground  over  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  the  autumn,  previously 
applying  a liberal  dressing  of  any  good  manure  that  may  be  available. 
Then  leave  it  through  the  winter  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  on 
tlie  surface,  and  in  the  spring  ])lant  with  early  potatoes,  w'hich  will 
come  off  at  the  right  moment  and  leave  the  ground  in  capital  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  strawberry  plants.  The  ground,  it  need 
hai’dly  be  said,  may  be  manured  and  dug  over  now ; but  it  ought  to  be 
trenclied,  for  it  is  not  good  practice  to  xuit  the  plants  in  crude  soil 
brought  iqo  from  below  tlie  toxi  sjut.  A fair  amount  of  space  is 
desirable,  and  the  majority  of  varieties  should  be  iilanted  eighteen 
inches  ajiart  each  way,  or  be  put  eighteen  inches  aqiart  in  rows,  with 
a space  of  two  feet  between  them.  Strong  runners  lifted  from  an 
adjoining  bed  will  answer  very  well  if  they  are  taken  iq)  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  soil  about  the  roots  and  xjlanted  as  quickly  as 
fiossible.  Itunncrs  hi.yered  in  small  xiots  arc  the  best,  and  in  pur- 
chasing runners  at  a nurseiy  for  summer  j)lanting  they  should  be  had 
in  small  pots.  The  cost  will  be  gi’catcr,  but  the  adviuitages  are  such 
as  to  more  tlian  balance  the  diffei’cnce  in  the  jiricc.  The  chief  x>eiiit 
is  tlie  certainty  of  obtaining  a good  supply  of  fruit  in  the  summer 
following,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  the  second  year,  as  is  the 
case  when  small  runners  lifted  from  the  beds  are  plank'd.  The 
layering  of  sufficient  runners  to  form  a medium-sized  bed  is  certainly 
not  an  arduous  task,  .'uid  the  labour  will  bo  more  than  saved  in  the 
watci'ing  and  aftci'  attention  required  liy  those  lilted  1 1'om  the  lu'd. 
When  jjlanted,  the  soil  should  be  pressed  well  about  the  roots,  aaid  if 
at  all  light  it  should  be  trodden  immediately  about  them  to  ma,kc  it 
thoi'ouglily  firm.  'I'hey  ought  also  to  bo  well  wa,tcrcd  in,  and  those 
with  no  soil  about  the  roots  when  ])lanted  should  be  supplied  with 
water  every  alternate  day  until  they  begin  to  take  root.  On  light  soils 
it  is  beneficial  after  a severe  winter  to  well  tread  the  sjia.co  between 
the  rows,  especially  round  the  plants;  for  unless  the  soil  is  lii  ni  about 


the  roots  the  growth  will  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory.  The 
beginning  of  March,  when  the  soil  is  quite  dry  on  the  surface,  is  the 
best  time  for  treading  the  soil. 

Select  Strawberries  for  Small  Gardens. 

Where  the  space  available  for  strawberry  culture  is  limited,  special 
care  is  necessary  in  selecting  to  ensure  its  being  turned  to  the  best 
possible  account,  and  generally  speaking  a few  kinds  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  There  must,  of  coiu-sc,  be  sufficient  sorts  to  ensure  a 
supply  over  as  long  a x^eriod  as  strawberries  can  usually  be  had. 
Taking  xH’oductiveness,  hardiness,  and  quality  into  consideration,  the 
following  will  be  found  the  best  for  the  amateur  : Vicomtesse  Bericart 
de  Thury,  rather  early,  very  hardy,  and  immensely  productive  ; not  first- 
class  in  favour,  but  fairly  good  and  admirably  suited  for  preserving. 
ISir  Joseph  Paxton,  rather  early,  the  fruits  large  and  richly  flavoured, 
the  plant  of  good  constitution,  and  a good  bearer ; an  excellent  variety 
for  exhibition  xmrposes.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  one  of  the  oldest  straw- 
berries in  cultivation,  and  for  general  usefulness  is  not  surpassed  ; the 
fruit  is  less  brisk  than  that  of  the  Vicomtesse  Hcricart  de  Thury,  and 
is  more  suitable  for  those  who  have  an  objection  to  strawberries  that 
are  at  all  sharp.  Both  varieties  will  not  be  required  in  the  same 
garden.  President  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  its  general 
excellence  ; it  is  a heavy  and  sure  cropper  on  most  soils,  and  produces 
fruit  of  large  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  excellent  flavour  ; it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  mid-season.  As  a companion  to  it  Sir  Charles  Napier 
may  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  free  in  growth,  very  productive,  and  the 
fruit  attains  a large  size  ; is  bright  in  colour,  very  handsome,  and  of 
good  flavour,  although  very  brisk  and  slightly  acid.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
finer  flavoured  than  the  last-mentioned,  and  has  a good  appearance 
upon  the  table,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  and  productive,  although  it  has 
a much  better  constitution  than  the  British  Queen,  from  which  it  was 
raised.  For  a late  supply  Frogmore  is  decidedly  the  best,  for  it  is 
equally  as  xu’oductivc  as. any  of  the  other  late  kinds,  and  supeiioi  to 
them  in  quality. 

Budding  Roses. 

Those  wlio  have  a preference  for  standards  on  the  biiei,  and  dwaif 
bushes  on  the  brier  or  manetti,  to  bushes  on  their  own  roots  must,  if 
they  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  stock,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  commence  the  work  of  budding  the  stocks.  This  is,  in  fact, 
t^he  best  time  in  the  year  for  budding  roses,  and  both  stocks  and  buds 
are  now  in  capital  condition.  The  operation  of  inserting  a rosebud 
on  a brier  or  manetti  stock  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  performed  by 
tliG  bG^iniiGr  m rosG  gvowtli  witli  tliG  full  ussuiuucg  of  succgsSj 
verv  few  words  will  suffice  to  convey  a clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the'  work  should  be  done.  It  will  first  of  all  be  necessary  before 
luakino’  a beginuing  to  ascGrtain  whether  the  bark  parts  fi'eelj  from 
the  ste'm,  as  the  buds  cannot  be  inserted  with  much  chance  of  their 
takino'  if  it  does  not.  At  the  present  time  it  will  run  as  freely  as 
could  be  desired,  and  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  on  this  point. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  the  briers  by  removing  all  but  two 
or  three  of  the  most  promising  _ shoots  near  the  top,  and  from 
those  remaining  rub  off  the  sxiines  to  a distance  of  foui  01 
five  inches  from  the  base.  This  removal  can  be  the  most  readily 
effected  by  breaking  them  off  sideways  with  the  thumb.  For 
securing  the  buds  in  their  proxier  places  a supply  of  bast  or  worsted 
should  be  obtained  and  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches.  For  convenience  of  using,  tie  the  lengths  into  a neat  Inindle, 
and  form  the  ends  of  the  tie  into  a loop  for  suspending  it  to  a button 
of  the  coat  when  xiroceeding  with  the  budding.  The  best  buds  aic 
those  taken  from  healthy  shoots  of  a moderate  size  and  rather  nim, 
but  not  so  firm  that  the  buds  cannot  be  readily  detached  from  the 
shoots.  They  should  be  inserted  on  the  upper  side  of  the  young  shoot, 
and  about  two  inches  from  the  base.  In  preparing  the  shoot  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bud  take  the  budding  knife  firmly  in  the  ha,nd,  and 
with  the  point  make  a longitudinal  incision  about  one  and  a halt 
inches  in  length  and  of  the  dexith  of  the  bark,  and  at  the  uxiper  end  ot 
the  incision  cut  the  shoot  half-way  across  and  just  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  wood.  Then  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  raise  the  bark  on 
each  side  of  the  incision  and  prepare  and  insert  the  bui,l.  To  pre- 
pare the  buds,  take  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  select  the  bud  to  be 
employed,  and  cut  it  off  with  a shield-shaped  piece  of  wood,  which 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  below,  and  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk.  With  the  thumb-nail 
detach  the  liark  from  the  small  piece  of  wood  and  insert  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  upper  end  should  be  square,  or  nearly  so,  to  admit  ot  its 
being  more  readily  inserted,  and  when  the  bud  is  x>laced  111  its  x>rox)ci 
position  it  must  be  made  secure  by  binding  the  shoot  with  a strip  ot  the 
bast  or  worsted.  Buds  obtained  from  the  upper  end  ot  the  shoot  where 
the  wood  is  soft  may  bo  inserted  without  the  removal  of  the  wood  ; but 
the  inexperienced  amateur  should  use  those  buds  only  ot  wliicli 
the  wood  is  firm  enough  to  require  removal.  One  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  budding  roses  is  to  use  a sharp  knife,  and  cut  the  bark  eleiin. 
It  is  not  of  much  conseiiucnce  if  the  wood  is  touched  with  the 
Init  the  bark  cither  of  the  bud  or  stock  should  not  bo  bruised  at  the 
edges,  fur  when  it  occurs  the  union  docs  not  take  place  so  quickly  as 
could  bo  desired,  and  in  many  iiistancos  injury  to  the  bark  is  the 
cause  of  failure.  Amateurs  very  often  fail  at  first  in  luakiiig  clean 
cuts,  but  this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted  with  very  little  practice. 
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A CHAT  AliOUT  IMCACll  CliOWlNC. 


A (JAItDI'lNKIi’S  .SIMOI'XMF  OX  'I'lIM  (FAIIDKNKUS’  ROYAL 


“ How  aro  your  [leaclios  thisyoar?"  “Oh,  bad.  You  rumonibcr  the  storm 
on  that  Saturday,  soiuo  wooks  ago  ? Well,  it  shrivollod  thorn  all  up,  and  very 
fow  aro  left.  1 am  so  foud  of  jicachcs  : it  is  most  annoying."  “ Why  don't 
you  put  them  undor  glass  ? ” “Look  at  the  cost.  1 would  it  it  was  not  so 
dear."  “ What  would  it  cost  you  ? ” “ Oh,  a lot  of  money.  1 am  afraid  to 
iiKpiire.  More  than  1 can  allbrd,  I know.”  “I  don’t  know  so  much  about 
that.  Let  us  go  and  sco  how  J.’s  aro  getting  on.” 

,1.  is  a (lucor  fellow  : never  does  .anything  in  tho  ordinary  way.  lie  has  built 
a wall  without  bricks,  a roof  without  a gutter,  gearing  to  open  lights  without 
ironwork,  trains  his  trees  on  wire  no  bigger  than  tea-twine,  and  grows  them 
in  boxes  about  tho  size  of  clothes  trunks. 

Wo  lind  a peach  liouso  100  ft.  long,  only  5 ft.  C in.  high  in  front,  7 ft. 
fi  in.  high  at  the  back,  and  (i  ft.  wide.  You  can  roach  any  part  without  a 
ladder  or  even  steps.  Tho  house  next  the  boiler  is  tho  early  house,  40  ft.  long, 
and  has  No.  4 four-inch  pipes  ; the  other  house,  (10  ft.  long,  is  the  lato  house,  and 
has  No.  ‘2  four-inch  pipes.  luthoground,  8 ft.  centre  to  centre,  aro  tanksof  concrete 
slabs  3 ft.  long,  3 ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  deep  ; in  the  bottom  of  each  tank  is  a 
hole,  and  under  it  in  a vortic.al  position  a common  4-in.  drain-pipe  with  a 
brick  over  tho  top  to  keep  the  rubbish  out ; in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  six 
inches  of  broken  bricks  with  turf,  grass  downwards.  So  then  all  this  dodging, 
you  will  see,  is  to  keep  tho  bottom  sweet  ; and  to  prevent  water-logging 
the  tank  is  filled  with  rod  turfy  loam,  and  tho  trees  supplied  by  Mi\ 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  has  always  been  J.’s  friend  and  adviser 
under  horticultural  dilliculties  So  much  for  the  trees  ; now  for  the  house. 

The  sides  of  the  t.ank  stand  about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  on  this 
J.  has  laid  his  sill,  bevelled  so  that  the  water  cannot  lie  on  it ; only,  instead 
of  being  outside,  .as  .all  well-regulated  sills  should  be,  to  c.atch  all  the  wet  and 
rot  quickly,  it  is  inside,  and  the  r.ain  never  touches  it.  The  bars  ai’e  outside 
tho  sill,  .and  run  down  to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  and  a slate  stuck  into  the 
ground,  and  bedded  on  the  bar  with  putt)^  just  as  a square  of  glass  would 
be,  m.akes  it  all  right  at  the  bottom.  The  upright  bars  are  3i  by  IR  rebated 
.and  chamfered ; the  roof  bars  are  the  same  size,  with  struts  at  intervals  to 
prevent  raking  ; the  b.ack  bars  are  the  same  section.  The  bars  are  simply 
mitred  at  the  .angles  like  a picture-frame  ; the  eaves-plate  and  the  head  at 
back  are  inside,  out  of  the  wet.  By  this  arrangement  no  gutters  are  required, 
and  alt  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  roof  runs  down  over  the  front  glass 
into  the  border,  so  th.at  the  trees  in  front  are  watered  by  the  rain,  as  if  no 
roof  was  there.  The  ventilators  are  sashes  hung  to  loose  rails,  and  are  screwed 
on  wherever  required.  A wooden  rod  and  a wooden  cog  open  a length  of 
CO  ft.  with  great  ease,  and  an  oak  fillet,  like  the  joint  of  a parallel  ruler,  con- 
nects the  rod  with  the  ventilator,  both  for  the  front  and  the  roof.  All  is  glazed 
with  putty.  Jones  does  not  believe  that  putty  has  been  beaten,  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  quite  agrees  with  him.  The  house  was  built,  says 
Jones,  in  1873.  “Did  you,”  we  say,  “employ  a local  man,  or  a regular 
horticultural  builder  ? ” “Oh!”  says  Jones,  “ I don’t  believe  in  local  men 

for  special  matters  like  this.”  “ Who  was  it,  then  ? ” we  said.  “ Guess,”  said 
Jones.  “WasitW.?”  “No.”  “WasitO.?”  “No.”  “ Was  it  L.  ? ” 

“ If  you  guess  again,”  said  J ones,  “ you  will  guess  wrong.” 

“What  did  it  cost  you?”  we  asked.  “ Well,”  said  Jones,”  the  cost  of 
this  was  mixed  up  with  some  other  matters  ; but  the  builder  was  here  the 
other  day,  and  I told  him  I had  been  asked  the  cost,  and  I should  like  to 
know  what  one  like  it  could  be  erected  for.  He  said,  ‘ The  cost  of  tanks, 
slate  back  wall,  front  and  roof,  the  two  walls  wired  for  trees,  with  ventilators 
in  front  and  roof  10  ft.  apart,  early  house  40  ft.  long,  with  No.  4 four-inch 
pipes,  late  house  60  ft.  long,  with  No.  2 four-inch  pipes,  and  saddle  boiler, 
would  be  £235  : and  it  is  made  up  by  taking  the  front,  roof,  two  ends,  and 
a division  at  £102,  a wood  lattice  path  at  £13,  wiring  front  and  back  at  £10, 
heating  with  boiler,  pipes,  and  valves  at  £50,  stoke-hole  at  £12,  and  twenty- 
four  tanks  for  trees  at  £18  ; the  back  wall  of  slate  and  bars  costs  £30  ; and  if 
any  of  the  above  items  were  omitted  the  cost  would  be  reduced  in  proportion.’  ” 

“ When  was  it  built  ? ” we  asked.  “ Here  comes  my  gardener,”  says  Jones ; 
“ he  will  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“The  house,”  said  Jones’sgardener,  “was  putupinl873,  and  the  trees  planted 
the  same  autumn.  I picked  a few  in  1875  ; since  then  they  have  borne  regu- 
larly about  1,200  peaches  and  nectarines  in  all  every  year.  The  early  house  I 
started  on  November  1st ; in  January  it  was  in  flower,  set  in  February,  and 
the  fruit,  about  200,  were  ripe  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  late  house  I 
started  January  18  ; it  was  in  flower  in  April  (and  a beautiful  sight  it  was), 
fruit  set  in  May,  and  they  will  be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  gene- 
rally last  through  August  and  into  September.  At  present  there  are 
about  1,000  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  trees,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
average.” 

“ Well,  but  when  you  talk  about  starting  in  November  it  must  cost  a lot  for 
coke  to  keep  up  the  heat  all  through  the  winter.  What  do  you  suppose  now 
the  two  houses  with  their  1,200  peaches  cost  you  in  firing  for  the  whole 
year?”  “ I have  not,”  said  Jones’s  gardener,  “kept  those  houses  separate, 
but  I think  if  I say  £5  it  will  be  about  the  mark, 

‘ ‘ And  how  much  time  ? ” say  we. 

“About  two  hours  a day  for  one  man,  taking  all  the  year  round,”  said 
Jones’s  gardener. 

I fancy  I see  you  jerking  your  head,  and  saying,  “I  would  give  something 
to  see  this  peach  house.” 

How  much  will  you  give?  Will  you  give  two  hours’ time,  and  five  and 
sixpence  in  money  ; because,  if  you  will,  it  can  be  done  for  that,  and  in  this 
way.  Take  the  train  from  either  Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  or  London  Bridge,  to 
East  Croydon  ; then  ask  the  cabman  to  drive  you  to  Middleheath,  Sydenham 
Road  North.  That  is  Jones’s  house  ; go  in  at  the  garden  gate  (there  are  no  dogs 
about),  and  ask  for  the  gardener.  'Take  this  paper  with  you,  cross-examine 
the  man  as  much  as  you  like,  and  if  you  find  I have  overstated  anything  write 
and  say  so.  W.  H.  Lascelles. 


To  Make  Sauce. — In  answer  to  inquiries  how  to  make  a good  sauce,  the 
the  following  I consider  excellent.  _ I do  not  offer  it  as  Lea  and  Perrin’s,  but 
I do  say  that  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it  in  my  opinion.  It  is  not  a recipe 
copied  out  of  a book,  but  one  I have  known  a long  time.  Shallots,  half  a 
pound ; pimento  powdered,  one  ounce  ; mace  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; 
half  a nutmeg  powdered  ; anchovy  fish,  quarter  of  a pound  ; salt,  one  ounce  ; 
cayenne,  quarter  of  an  ounce  ; vinegar,  three  pints  ; soy,  six  ounces.  Chop 
or  bruise  the  shallots,  beat  up  the  anchovy  fish,  mix  all  together,  stand  for 
a month  or  two,  and,  lastly  strain  through  a coorse  sieve. — C.  I.  B. 


LLNLVOIilCNT  INS'l’l'I'IJTlOX. 

The  report  of  the  dinner  of  tho  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is 
always  interesting,  and  this  year  it  is  especially  so.  If  I could  choose  for 
myself,  there  are  some  speeches  not  reported  I should  like  to  have  the  text  of, 
and  some  that  aro  given  I could  do  without.  I (juite  agree  with  your  reporter 
that  much  of  the  loyal,  patriotic,  and  complimentary  oratory  that  swallows 
up  the  early  hours  of  a public  dinner  might  bo  dispensed  with  to  advantage.  I 
think,  if  I wore  to  become  king,  1 would  issue  an  edict  giving  permission  to 
convivial  assemblies  to  drink  to  my  health  and  prosperity,  but  forbidding  all 
speech  upon  tho  subject.  I do  not  doubt  I should  thereby  secur  e the  affections 
of  my  subjects  in  a more  lasting  manner  than  by  the  aid  of  tho  now  prevailing 
twaddle  which  is  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  But, 
as  I am  only  a gardener,  I shall  have  to  let  the  world  go  its  way  in  respect  of 
such  matters,  and  therefore  I cannot  hope  that  there  will  ever  be  sufficient 
time  allowed  at  the  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution  for  tho 
proper  discussion  of  the  subjects  it  brings  before  us.  At  these  dinners,  and 
in  all  letters  to  the  papers,  as  well  as  in  all  addressed  from  the  Council  when 
they  send  the  hat  round,  there  is  one  and  the  same  theme  that  appears  to 
constitute  the  stock  in  trade,  and  it  is  descanted  upon  with  dreadful  iteration. 
The  Lord  Mayor  dropped  into  tho  groove  at  the  last  dinner,  and  the  well- 
worn  theme  comes- out  in  his  speech  in  just  such  a way  as  if  we  had  never 
heard  it  before.  And  this  is  the  theme — the  apathy  of  gardeners  in  respect 
of  this  institution.  I beg  permission  to  discourse  on  this  subject. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  call  to  mind  certain  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Hibberd  when 
presiding  at  a meeting  of  gardeners  at  Manchester  some  years  ago.  He  said 
gardeners  are  no  better  than  other  men.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I re- 
member Mr.  W.  Thomson  declared  his  belief  that  they  are  better,  or  they  would 
not  endure  the  hardships  of  their  lot  at  the  rate  of  wages  current.  But  I 
will  accept  Mr.  Hibberd’s  doctrine,  and  on  the  wages  question  I will  say 
nothing.  Then  I come  to  this  theme,  and  I say  that  gardeners  being  as  good, 
but  no  better,  than  other  men,  act  very  fairly  towards  the  Gardeners’  Bene- 
volent Institution,  and  it  is  high  time  active  friends  of  that  admirable 
charity  ceased  to  lecture  them  on  the  subject.  Where  and  when  have  you 
seen  working  men  subscribing  largely  and  generally  to  a charity  ? They  have 
enough  to  do  in  subscribing  to  funds  on  which  they  have  a claim,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  claim  they  hand  in  their  little  moneys.  This  affair  is  either  a 
charity  or  an  assurance.  The  Lord  Mayor  seems  to  think  it  should  combine 
the  features  of  both,  and  I am  glad  to  learn  from  the  Magazine  that  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  subscribers  have  been  placed  on  the  funds  without  an 
election.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  become  a sort  of  insurance  or 
annuity  fund,  supplemented  by  subscriptions  from  persons  who  value  the 
services  of  gardeners  and  are  willing  to  aid  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate  of 
their  number. 

But  if  gardeners  are  no  better  than  other  men,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are 
no  worse.  If,  by  their  apparent  slackness  to  subscribe  to  this  charity  it  bo 
inferred  that  they  are  careless  of  their  own  interests,  I contend  that  the  case 
affords  no  test  whatever,  because  gardeners,  like  other  men,  are  provident  in 
their  own  way,  and  subscribe  to  various  clubs  and  societies  and  save  money  as 
best  they  can  ; and,  as  a rule,  they  do  not  fall  into  penury  when  age  over- 
takes them.  There  is  another  institution  that  has  claims  upon  them,  and  that  is 
the  United  Horticultural  Provident  Society,  of  which  Mr.  McElroy,  is  the  secre- 
tary. This  is  a thing  of  their  own  exclusively,  but  it  grows  slowly,  though,  as 
I am  informed,  it  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  in  what  may  be  called  a state  of 
quiet  prosperity.  Why  are  we  not  lectured  for  holding  aloof  from  this  ? If 
it  has  one  hundred  members,  why,  some  Lord  Mayor  may  ask,  has  it  not  a 
thousand  ? And  the  reply  is  that  a general  organization  to  cover  or  represent 
all  the  gardeners  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  wanted.  For  example,  I belong 
to  two  provident  societies,  and  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies  I have 
claims  on  those  societies,  and  I have  made  other  provisions,  and,  so  far  as  I can 
judge  at  this  moment,  I need  not  proceed  further  in  anticipation  of  a rainy  day. 
The  local  element  is  left  out  of  sight  when  large  movements  are  on  foot ; but  as 
long  as  time  lasts  men  will  associate  with  their  neighbours  in  these  matters, 
and  they  will,  whether  right  or  wrong,  make  distinction  between  a charity 
and  a benefit  or  assurance  fund. 

But  when  this  distinction  is  made  I am  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  when  the  collection  is  again  made  it  will 
find  me  ready.  There  are,  and  ever  will  be,  gardeners  in  need  of  assistance, 
for  which  they  have  not  themselves  provided,  and  it  is  well  that  the  purse 
out  of  which  they  are  aided  should  be  contributed  to  by  gardeners  as  well  as 
by  their  employers.  Two  things  are  greatly  needed,  namely,  the  raising  of 
the  pensions  to  twenty  pounds,  and  the  extinction,  however  gradually,  of  the 
system  of  election.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  position  of  the  gar- 
deners in  respect  of  this  institution  is  no  proper  measure  of  the  thrift  or 
providence  of  gardeners  as  a body.  I am  satisfied  that  were  the  whole  case 
inquired  into  fully,  it  would  be  found  that  in  respect  of  making  provision 
against  age  and  calamity  gardeners  are  better  than  other  men  of  their  own 
status  in  life,  and  as  regards  the  exercise  of  charity  they  are  no  worse.  Tell 
me  of  any  craft  the  members  of  which  can  shame  them  by  comparison  ? 

Hoetulanus. 


A New  Hygeometer. — In  a recent  note  to  the  Paris  Acadamy,  M.  Crova 
has  described  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  moisture  of  the  air  not  subject 
to  the  uncertainty  characterizing  the  indications  of  previous  instruments  when 
the  air  is  agitated.  The  observer  looks  through  a tube  towards  a source  of 
light.  This  tube  is  of  nickel-plated  brass,  highly  polished  within,  closed  at 
the  further  end  with 'ground  glass  and  at  the  nearer  with  a lens.  The  ground- 
glass  plate  appears  as  a luminous  disc,  and  the  polishedinteror,  by  its  reflected 
light,  has  the  aspect  of  a bright  annular  space  round  the  disc.  The  air  whose 
moisture  is  to  be  ascertained  passes  slowly  along  the  tube,  entering  and  leaving 
by  tubulures  at  the  ends  connected  with  a suction  arrangement.  To  cool  the 
tube,  it  is  surrounded  by  a metallic  sleeve  filled  with  sirlphide  of  carbon, 
through  which  an  air  current  is  passed.  A thermometer  is  inserted  in  this 
liquid.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  under  examination  reaches  saturation, 
dew  is  deposited,  appearing  like  dark  brown  spots,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  bright  disc  when  seen  directly.  A gradual  rise  of  temperature  makes 
these  disappear,  and  thus  by  repeated  appearances  and  disappearances  the 
dew-point  may  be  estimated  with  an  approximation  of  one-tenth  of  a degree. 
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THE  IVY  AS  A OONSERVATOllV  TLANT. 

When  lately  wandering  in  Amsterdam  we  made  note  of  an  ingenious 
oinployment  of  tlie  common  Irish  ivy  in  the  dressing  of  a screen 
covering  an  ugly  wall  in  a puldic  garden. 

An  alcove  has  been  constructed  of  rustic  woodwork,  the  uprights 
and  arches  of  which  are  clothed  with  ivy,  and  a few  Ijasket  pl.ints, 
statues,  and  plants  in  pots  are  scattered  about  to  make  up  a picture, 
and  the  result  is  an  effective  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  a 
screen  or  an  alcove,  the  principal  colour  and  character  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  rich  growth  of  the  ivy.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a few 
tree  ferns  had  been  thrust  in,  as  though  to  aid  them  in  their  new 
growth  by  the  subdued  light  of  the  alcove,  and  they  added  very  much 
to  the  general  effect. 

The  uses  of  the  ivy  are  simply  innumerable,  but  this  may  be  counted 
as  amongst  the  most  important.  The  plant  will  thrive  under  condi- 
tions adverse  to  many  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  where  light  is 
deficient  and  fresh  air  not  plentiful  the  ivy  is  likely  to  live  and  look 


INFLUENCE  OF  FOliESTS  ON  CLIMATE. 

lly  K.  SciiOMiiimoK,  Dr.  Phil.,  Diivtaor  of  notanio  (ianlens  aud  (ioverumeut  Plantations 
■'  ' Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

It  is  still  doubted  by  many  if  forests  are  of  importance  to  climate.  In  1870  1 
read  a paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the  subject.  Since  then  many 
more  important  observations  have  been  made  in  Europe,  esitecially  in  Franco 
and  also  in  India,  on  the  matter,  which  have  proved  the  influence  of  forests  on 

climate.  , ,,  . 

As  the  late  Forest  Board  has  offered  large  numbers  of  forest  trees  <jram  to 
persons  who  intend  planting  them,  public  bodies  and  farmers  should  not  allow 
this  opportunity  to  pass.  Farmers  can  always  rind  plenty  of  spare  room  on 
their  land  for  growing  forest  trees.  There  are  always  some  odd  comers,  strips, 
stony  or  damp  patches  which  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate.  Why  not  plaiit 
forest  trees  ? Once  planted  and  fairly  started,  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  give  no  trouble.  They  are  not  only  ornaments  to  a country,  and  the 
most  useful  product  of  nature,  but  give  shade  and  shelter,  retain  moisture,  aud 

produce  timber.  . xn  i ti. 

Many  people  give  as  their  reason  for  not  planting  forest  trees  that  they 
will  not  live  long  enough  to  derive  any  profit  from  them.  I cannot  omit  to 
mention  here,  for  persons  who  have  a family,  the  following  anecdote  ; 
“When  Ulysses,  after  a ten  years’  absence,  was  returning  home  from  Troy, 
he  found  his  aged  father  planting  trees  in  the  field.  He  asked  him  why,  being 
LOW  so  far  advanced  in  years,  he  put  himself  to  the  fatigue  ivnd  labour  of  plant* 


RUSTIC  ALCOVE  WITH  IVIES  AND  POT  I'LVNTS,  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  AMSTERDAM. 


well,  and  in  many  possible  cases  is  the  only  plant  that  could  bo  em- 
ployed with  a reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Wc  say,  “ possible 
cases  ” advisedly,  because  ten  thousand  possible  cases  may  be  found 
where  there  is  no  ivy  at  all,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  planting 
anything.  How  many  entrances  and  exits,  corridors  and  canopies, 
recesses  and  reserves,  that  are  ugly,  dry,  and  repellent  might  lie  made 
amenable  to  healthy  taste  by  a garniture  of  ivy  ! As  regards  the  first 
consideration,  it  may  be  said  that  it  costs  nothing,  and  will  grow  any- 
where under  any  conditions.  That,  of  course,  is  not  <|uite  true,  but  it 
is  so  nearly  true  that  the  comuion-sense-grain-of-salt  abolislu.'s  all 
difficulty.  The  manner  in  which  in  many  houses  in  Paris  tin;  ivy  is 
traimsl  ai'ound  a I'oom  far  away  fi'om  t he  windows,  and  with  very  poor 
provision  for  tin;  roots,  tells  with  reinarka hh^  emphasis  of  its  exe.eeiliug 
usefulness  in  situations  where  vegetation  is  for  the  most  jiart 
“forbidden  fniit.”  In  the  instance  before  ns  the  lOmerahl  Ivy 
would  surpass  in  biaiuty  and  neatness  of  growth  by  many  degiaa'S  the 
variety  employed.  Hut  this  is  no  matter.  I’(a)))h^  are  apt  to  seize  on 
the  thing  Uia.t  is  nearest  to  I, hem,  and  a,  healthy  breadth  of  Irish  ivy 
has  a,  value  that  no  one  could  express  in  comiiumplace  woials. 


ing  that  of  which  ho  was  never  likely  to  enjoy  tho  fruits.  The  good  old  man. 
taking  his  son  for  a stranger,  gently  replied,  ‘ I plant  for  my  son  Ulysses  when 
he  comes  home.’  ’’ 

I reprint  my  lecture,  with  tho  additional  observations  which  have  since 
been  made  in  connexion  with  this  so  important  subject. 

Whether  or  not  forests  are  of  importance  to  climate  is  a question  pretty 
freely  ventilated  of  late  by  science  ; but  how  important  they  are  in  tho  hoii.se- 
hold  of  nature,  and  how  closely  connected  with  them  is  civilization,  1 shall 
endeavour  to  jirovc. 

Several  of  my  remarks  were  gathered  out  of  a work,  “The  Forest,”  of 
Professor  Schacht,  a German  botanist,  who,  having  diatiriguishod  himaelf  by 
his  works  on  liotany,  died  in  tho  |)rinu!  of  manhood,  and  too  soon  for  science, 
whii-h  lost  in  him  one  of  its  talented  disciples. 

Wherever  wo  look  wo  find  tho  iiroduco  of  tho  forest ; wherever  wo  go  wo 
coniu  in  contact  with  it.  Our  dwolliugs,  furniture,  ships,  railroads,  tools,  ite.  ; 
our  miiuls  could  not  exist  without  it,  nor  could  w’i>  protect  oursolves  from  tho 
cold  of  tho  winter — oouhl  not  pnqiaro  our  food— could  not  use  tho  power  of 
steam  to  llv  .across  land  aud  soa,  if  there  wore  not,  or  luul  not  boon,  forests. 
'I'ho  cliniato,  shcltorcd  situation,  humidity,  and  fertility  of  soil  depend  on 
them. 
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In  Naturo  wo  holiolil  a constant  circulation  of  matter.  Tlio  plants  and  trees 
absorb  tho  carbonic  acid  j'onoratod  by  breathing  or  liberated  by  decomposition, 
and  exhale  instead  ox'ygon,  and  this  oxygon  is  nooossary  to  the  breathing  of 
tho  living  creation. 

'I’ho  green  loaves  and  young  branches  of  trees  derive  a groat  deal  from  tho 
ntinosphoro  by  binding  tho  carbon  of  tho  carbonic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing  woody  substance,  amylon,  libro,  «!cc.  Likewise  the  soil  gets  tho  bcnclit 
by  tho  drooping  of  tho  loaves,  which,  decomposing,  return  to  it  ])artially  tho 
material  talion  out  of  tho  ground  by  tho  roots.  Hut  what  is  0([ually  important, 
tho  loaves  also  cover  tho  surface,  when  decaying,  with  a rich  layer  of  humus, 
tho  shadows  of  tho  trees  keep  tho  ground  moist,  so  a constant  decomposition 
takes  place. 

Now,  wo  know  that  water  is  necessary  for  tho  existence  of  plants,  for  with- 
out water  no  diH'usiou — without  dill'usion,  no  vitality.  IE  on  one  side  tho 
forests  absorb  a great  deal  of  water  out  of  tho  atmosphere,  they  also  on  tho 
other  side  exhale  humidity  on  a largo  scale.  As  a rule  humidity  surrounds 
them,  rain  falls,  and  dew.  In  the  same  manner  as  tho  lightning  conductor 
attracts  tho  electric  Iluid,  tho  forests  .attract  and  draw  down  the  rain  clouds, 
which  benefit  themselves,  and  likewise  tho  neighbouring  agricultural  laud. 
Wo  find  therefore,  as  a consequence,  always  good  agricultural  land  near 
forests. 

Without  doubt  wo  .are  all  acquainted  of  tho  fact  that  plants  are  not  only 
nourished  by  their  roots,  but  also  by  their  le.avcs,  which  are  tho  lungs,  and  by 
their  inhaling  and  exhaling  purify  the  air  in  a great  measure.  It  is  perfectly 
understood  that  dew  is  nothing  else  but  a deposit  of  mist  or  vapour  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ; which  can  only  be  generated  by  having  been  exhaled  or 
cv.aporated  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ; but  the  dry  sand  and  naked  rock 
cannot  exhale  any  humidity,  therefore  dew  very  seldom  falls  on  them,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  attraction  by  a neighbouring  forest.  The  forest  itself, 
presenting  a very  large  surface  for  evaporation,  returns  the  loss  of  the  soil 
in  the  shape  of  a refreshing  dew,  which  halls  on  it  in  abundance.  If  we  find 
that  very  little  dew  falls  on  the  soil  of  a very  dense  forest,  the  reason  is  the 
r.ays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetr.ate  deep  enough  and  convey  heat  thither, 
consequently  very  little  ev.apor.ation  can  take  place  and  produce  radiation  of 
heat. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  most  of  the  rivers  spring  from  wooded 
mountains.  The  forests  conserve  the  water  of  a country,  and  thus  nourish  the 
rivers  and  springs.  In  a desert  the  rivers  generally  dry  up.  All  those 
magnificent  and  powerful  rivers  of  North  America  spring  from  primitive 
mountainous  forests  ; but  I doubt  if  they  will  continue  to  discharge  the  same 
quantities  of  water  into  the  sea  in  the  future,  when  their  mother  forests  are 
gone.  We  alre.ady  hear  that  the  Mississippi  is  getting  perceptibly  lower  since 
the  last  decennium. 

We  also  know  that  when,  during  the  winter,  when  snow  and  ice  melt,  great 
bodies  of  w.ater  suddenly  gather  in  the  mountains,  and  come  rushing  down  with 
disastrous  efiect.  But  even  here  we  perceive  a great  difference  in  the  manner 
the  waters  are  drained  off.  For  instance,  if  such  a stream  springs  from  a dense 
forest,  a great  de.al  of  ice,  snow,  and  water  are  retained  by  the  layer  of  humus, 
acting  like  a sponge,  and  consequently  the  water  is  drained  off  gently,  and 
with  much  less  danger.  But  when  once  the  forests  of  a country  are  gone  there 
is  nothing  to  check  the  wild  impulse  of  the  waters,  and  very  destructive 
inundations  take  place.  With  reference  to  this,  I wish  to  point  out,  as  one 
instance  only,  the  fearful  inundations  caused  every  year  by  the  Khone  in 
France. 

A mountain  range,  a forest,  protects  us  against  the  winds,  and  we  have  no 
business  to  undervalue  this  protecting  power  of  the  forests,  for  it  favours  the 
growing  up  of  your  plantations,  keeps  the  neighbouring  agriculture  in  good 
condition,  stops  the  progress  of  sand,  keeps  swamp  fever  and  ague  away,  and 
counteracts  the  drying  effects  of  some  winds,  besides  affording  cooling  shades. 
We  note  the  astonishing  fertility  of  tropical  forests.  Looking  at  this,  I fancy 
that  nobody  could  reasonably  doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  forests. 

We  have  good  reason  for  presuming  that  a great  many  mountains,  at  pre- 
sent naked  and  denuded  of  trees,  were  formerly  closely  timbered.  But  when 
they  were  cut  down,  the  layer  of  humus  left  behind  was  protected  no  longer, 
the  springs  dried  up,  every  violent  rain  washed  some  of  the  good  soil  away, 
and  that  remaining  became  poor,  and  the  vegetation  died. 

A government  or  public  body  assuming  the  direction  of  a newly-established 
colony  ought  always  to  make  the  preservation  of  forests  a first  consideration, 
and  to  establish  protective  laws  whereby  the  forests  could  be  preserved  and 
be  made  to  yield  a handsome  revenue  to  the  State  at  the  same  time. 

No  doubt  some  countries  at  the  present  time  bearing  the  character  of  a 
hopeless  desert  were  always  so— for  instance,  the  Sahara  ; but  other  countries 
now  in  a similar  plight  were  formerly  in  a different  condition.  All  those  vast 
and  almost  endless  savannahs  or  plains  and  prairies  of  Australand,  South 
Asia  were  once  heavily  timbered  ; Diodorus,  of  Sicily,  at  least,  mentions  the 
existence  of  immense  forests  destroyed  by  fire. 

According  to  Caesar  and  other  Latin  authors,  Germany  was  covered  with 
immense  forests ; and  according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  the  same  was 
the  case  with  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  If  we  believe  in 
the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  the  forests  of  Spain  were  devastated  to  a large 
extent.  We  know  that  this  country,  when  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  was 
covered  with  large  forests,  especially  its  southern  provinces.  But  at  the  pre- 
sent time  only  her  coast  retains  the  forests,  and  the  interior  presents  the 
asp^t  of  a vast  plain  covered  with  heath,  lavender,  and  rosemary. 

The  forests  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  burnt  down  by  by  Ali  Pasha,  and  in 
consequence  there  came  fa,mine  and  drought.  Likewise  a Russian  general,  in 
modern  times,  rendered  his  name  infamous  for  ever  by  burning  and  destroying 
wholesale  the  forests  of  the  Caucasus,  for  the  purpose  of  routing  out  and  starv- 
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bince  the  destruction  of  these  forests  the  climate  has  entirely  changed  ; the 
country  has  become  barren,  droughts  and  famine  set  in,  and  in  consequence 
thousands  of  these  brave  people  emigrated  to  seek  a new  home  in  Turkey. 

In  the  Islands  of  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  and  the  Azores,  in  the  two  former 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sugar  cultivation,  where  the  forests  have 
been  cut  down,  so  that  some  parts  of  these  islands  are  now  totally  denuded  of 
trees,  the  results  are  felt  most  alarmingly.  The  rain  has  become  less  every 
year ; springs  and  rivulets,  which  before  flowed  uninterruptedly,  have  now 
ceased  to  flow.  f 

The  respective  governments  of  those  islands,  convinced  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  country,  have  taken  steps  to  replant  the  forests.  Especially  in 
Mauritius,  the  replanting  has  begun  in  full  earnest,  and  our  gums  are  partlv 
used  for  the  purpose.  v 3 

If  in  tropical  countries  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate  is  so  apparent 
how  much  more  must  it  not  affect  a dry  climate  like  South  Australia  ! 


I'rom  Denmark,  Swu<lon,  Kussia,  Germany,  and  North  America,  in  fact 
from  almost  every  direction,  wo  hear  accounts  how  forests  disappear,  how  fuel 
becomes  dearer  every  year,  and  the  ro-establishmont  of  forests  becomes  a 
(piestion  of  a very  grave  aspect  and  iminodiatoly  connected  with  tho  welfare 
of  a country. 

A gentleman  and  scholar,  knowing  his  Homer  and  Horace  by  heart,  and 
travelling  through  modern  Greece,  could  never  lind  out  tho  moaning  of  tho 
famous  wine  of  Morcstis,  for  its  vineyards  a long  time  ago  ceased  to  exist.  Ho 
nowhere  could  boliold  tho  sacred  pine  grove  of  Posidon.  Where  are  now  tho 
Iiasturos  around  tho  sacred  castle  of  Dardanus,  on  which  J,00()  mares  used  to 
browse  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  times  have  passed  for  ever  when  tho  progress  of 
civilization  was  equal  to  wasting  and  desolating  the  surrounding  nature.  One 
thing  is  certain,  a broad  strip  of  waste  land  follows  in  tho  wake  of  culture,  and 
noxious  weeds  like  henbane,  solanum,  thistles,  &c.,  serve  to  mark  tho  foot- 
steps of  man.  Before  him  Naturo  in  all  her  beauty  ; after  him  desolation  and 
hopeless  waste.  Looking  at  this  picture,  we  have  no  cause  at  all  to  bo  proud 
of  being  called  the  lords  of  creation,  but  let  us  hope  that  tho  future  generations 
will  be  wiser  than  the  past. 

If  any  one  still  feels  inclined  to  doubt  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  climate 
of  a country,  I beg  to  give  several  instances  of  modern  times.  The  Delta  of 
Egypt,  well  known  for  its  dry  climate  after  the  destruction  of  its  forests,  olive, 
and  other  plantations,  had  about  six  rainy  days  every  year  on  an  average,  but 
since  so  many  millions  of  useful  trees  have  again  been  planted  the  rainy  days 
have  increased  to  forty  days  annually.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Viceroy, 
Mehemed  Ali,  had  planted  on  the  Delta  twenty  millions  of  trees.  These 
results  are  confirmed  by  renowned  travellers  in  Egypt,  but  especially  by  Mens. 
Pouchet. 

Napoleon  III.,  with  all  his  faults,  has  given  the  world  an  example,  which, 
at  least  in  France,  will  render  his  name  for  ever  immortal.  Convinced  of  the 
great  benefit  the  barren  .and  swampy  districts  of  France  would  derive  if 
planted  with  trees,  by  his  command  many  millions  of  trees  have  been  planted 
in  such  districts  of  his  empire  ; also  by  his  command  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
desert  of  Algiers  have  been  transformed  into  forests,  with  trees  suitable  to  the 
climate,  and  with  surprising  results. 

By  the  last  accounts  these  plantations,  especially  of  the  Australian  species, 
have  already  reached  the  height  of  30ft.,  to  40ft.,  and  with  their  rapid  growth  a 
great  change  of  the  climate  is  observable,  and  twice  more  rain  and  dew  has 
fallen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  forests  than  before.  By  his  command 
more  than  sixteen  geographical  square  miles  of  the  swampy  and  unhealthy 
country  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  Department  of  Lands, 
where  swamp  fever  prevailed,  have  been  planted  with  millions  of  trees, 
especially  the  cork-oak  and  swamp  pine  (Pinus  maritima),  with  a surprising 
beneficial  result.  Not  alone  that  the  trees  have  drained  the  land,  but  have 
changed  it  into  a healthy  country  with  fine  forests. 

In  1856  Messrs.  Bequerel  (father  and  son),  in  France,  published  a series  of 
observations  on  the  importance  of  forests  on  climate,  and  the  great  influence 
they  have  in  regard  to  rain  and  temperature,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  the 
injurious  effects  on  the  climate  by  cutting  down  the  forests.  In  consequence, 
to  test  those  observations,  the  French  Government  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
Forest  Academy  at  Nancy  a series  of  meteorological  observations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  forests  and  also  in  plains  denuded  of  trees.  These  obser- 
vations were  read  some  time  ago  before  the  Acadamy  of  Science  at  Paris,  and 
the  result  showed  that  during  the  time  the  investigations  had  been  made  one- 
quarter  more  rain  fell  annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests  than  in  plains 
denuded  of  trees.  It  is  further  stated,  in  regard  to  the  temperature  near 
forests,  “ The  forest  effects  the  same  equal  temperature  as  the  sea  does  along 
the  coast,  and  that  a great  contrast  in  this  regard  was  found  in  the  temperature 
of  plains.” 

Since  Messrs.  Bequerel’s,  most  important  observations  have  been  made  in 
France  by  Messrs.  L.  Fautrat  and  A.  Sartiaux,  which  were  continued  over  a 
period  of  three  years  in  the  forests  of  Hallate,  having  an  extent  of  surface  of 
5,000  hectares. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  of  the  rain  which  falls  over  a normal  forest 
only  about  half  of  the  quantity  reaches  the  ground,  the  other  parts  remaining 
on  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trunks  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Fautrat,  therefore, 
erected  a platform,  which  reached  two  metres  higher  above  the  tops  of  an  oak 
and  beech  forest  of  twenty-six  years’  standing.  The  following  meteorological 
instruments  were  fixed  on  the  platform,  viz. : — Rain  gauge,  psychrometer, 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  and  an  evaporometer,  to  learn  the  exact 
quantity  of  rain  falling  over  the  forest,  the  degree  of  the  moisture,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Three  hundred  metres  from  the  forest,  on  a plain  denuded  of  trees,  another 
platform  of  the  same  height  was  erected,  with  the  same  instruments. 

The  observations  of  the  first  six  months,  from  February  to  July,  the  rain 
which  fell  over  the  forest  was  7‘578in.,  and  over  the  plain  (300  mtitres  distant 
from  the  forest)  it  was  6 956  in.,  or  '610  in.  less  than  that  which  fell  over  the 
forest. 

The  hygrometrical  observations  proved  that  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  a 
large  portion  of  vapour  exists,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  plain. 

From  the  1st  of  March  till  the  1st  of  December  the  average  of  the  damp 
atmosphere  was  66  deg.,  and  over  the  plain  61'72  deg. 

An  interesting  fact  was  observed,  that  the  highest  degree  of  vapour  in  the 
forest  exists  during  the  spring,  when  the  young  growth  of  the  trees  appears, 
and  when  the  trees  exhale  the  greatest  quantity  of  carbon.  These  vapours  are 
beneficial  for  the  cultivated  lands  surrounding  the  forest — they  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  fall  during  night  as  a fertilizing  dew. 

Mr.  Fautrat,  after  his  observations  in  the  Hallate  forest,  made  similar 
observations  in  the  pine  forest  of  Ermensville,  to  ascertain  if  a pine  forest  has 
the  same  condensing  property  as  a deciduous  forest.  Similar  platforms  like 
those  in  the  forest  of  Hallate,  and  the  same  meteorological  instruments,  were 
used.  The  other  was  erected  in  a treeless  sandy  plain  near  by. 

C The  results  of  these  observations  during  fourteen  months  were,  viz.  : — The 
fall  of  rain  over  the  pine  forest  was  33‘098in.,  and  in  the  plain  29‘832in.  Mr. 
Fautrat  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pine  forests  possess  still  a 
greater  condensation  influence  than  the  deciduous  forests. 

The  hygrometrical  observations  showed  that  the  average  humidity  was  63 
deg.,  and  that  of  the  plain  53  deg.  But  the  evaporation  of  the  pine  forest  is 
much  quicker  than  that  of  another  forest. 

In  Japan  a law  exists  that  whoever  cuts  down  a tree  is  obliged  to  plant 
another  in  its  stead.  In  Biscay  every  proprietor  plants  two  for  one  which  he 
cuts  down,  and  the  law  compelling  them  is  severely  executed. 

By  an  ancient  law  of  some  nations  he  forfeited  his  right  hand  who  cut  down 
a tree  without  permistion  of  the  owner. 
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Truly,  the  desolation,  the  waste,  and  tho  destruction  of  our  forests  in  tlie 
e.arlier  days  of  tho  colony  has  been  so  general  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
to  take  some  eiroctual  remedy  against  tho  continuance  of  this  evil,  and  devising 
a scheme  both  of  protection  and  production.  A forest  department  under  a 
board  and  forest  reserves  were  proclaimed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  regenerating  forests,  for  which  tho  next  generation  will,  no 
doubt,  bless  us  for  this  important  undertaking. 


Clje  louse,  (iatiien,  anii  Epiaro. 

♦ 

A LESSON  OP  CHEEKFULNESS. 

I THINK  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 
In  this  fair  world  of  God’s.  Had  wo  no  hope 
Indeed  beyond  tho  zenith  and  tho  slope 
Of  yon  grey  blank  of  sky,  we  might  grow  faint 
To  muse  upon  eternity’s  constraint 
Round  our  aspirant  souls  ; but  since  the  scope 
Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop. 

For  a few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint  P 
O pusillanimous  heart,  be  comforted. 

And,  like  a cheerful  traveller,  take  the  road, 

Singing  beside  tho  hedge.  What  if  the  bread 
Bo  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints  ? At  least  it  may  be  said, 

“ Because  tho  way  is  short,  I thank  thee,  God  ? ” 

Elizabeth  Babeett  Bbowninq. 


THE  HOUSE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  flower  garden  is  brilliant  with  colour, 
the  subjects  most  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  indoor  apartments  are 
ornamental-leaved  plants  with  green  and  variegated  foliage,  palms,  and  ferns. 
Amongst  the  plants  with  massive  leafage,  the  India-rubber  Plant  is  simply 
invaluable,  as  it  is  at  once  most  easily  grown  and  remarkably  effective.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  variegated-leaved  plants  for  the  window  is  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  which  is  quite  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  a room  for  an 
indefinite  period,  as,  unlike  many  other  subjects,  it  increases  in  size  very  slowly 
and  may  be  readily  kept  within  bounds  by  dividing  it  when  it  is  becoming  too 
large.  Amongst  plants  with  green  leafage,  exclusive  of  the  palms,  is  the  well- 
known  Acacia  lophantha,  which  is  readily  raised  from  seed  and  can  be  kept  in 
excellent  health  in  positions  where  it  has  but  little  light,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
elegant.  Some  of  the  palms  are  of  special  value,  the  most  generally  useful  being 
Chamaerops  humilis,  Corypha  australis,  and  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  amongst 
those  with  fan-like  leaves,  and  Kentia  australis,  K.  Belmoreana, . Areca  lutes- 
cens,  Phmnix  rupicola,  and  Seaforthia  elegans,  of  those  with  plumy  foliage. 
These  are  mentioned  because  of  their  being  comparatively  hardy  in  constitu- 
tion and  well  able  to  withstand  without  material  injury  the  adverse  influences 
to  which  plant  life  is  subjected  indoors.  Green-leaved  and  variegated  Draemnas 
form  a splendid  group  from  which  to  select  for  indoor  decorations,  and  as  all 
are  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a selection.  The  hardiest  perhaps  is 
D.  congesta,  a bold  and  elegant  species  with  dark  green  leeves. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  occupying  a rather  shady  position  with  their  pots 
upon  a hard  surface  or  upon  a bed  of  coal-ashes.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  watering  should  have  the  most  careful  attention,  for  if  they  are  subjected 
to  drought  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  will  suffer  severely.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  be  kept  so  wet  that  the  soil  will  become  sour. 

Cheysantiiemums  in  the  open  ground  to  be  topped  again,  and  the  soil 
between  them  lightly  pricked  over  with  a small  fork,  and  some  quite  rotten 
dung  worked  in.  It  will  be  found  that  they  always  root  near  the  surface, 
and  a dressing  of  dung  will  greatly  help  them  and  save  the  labour  of 
watering. 

Fig.s  producing  a second  crop  to  be  fed  liberally,  and  have  a top-dressing 
of  quite  rotten  dung.  The  top  growth  must  be  pinched  back. 

Fuchsia.s  not  yet  in  bloom  must  be  syringed  twice  a day  and  have  mode- 
rate shade.  Fine  plants  in  comp,aratively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited 
with  weak  liquid  manure  every  three  or  four  days. 

Haeij-wooded  Plant.s  requiring  a shift  this  season  must  have  it  at  once, 
or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  operation.  The 
most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  to  use  the 
compost  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  plant. 

Melon.s  swelling  fruit  to  have  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure  ; those 
ripening  their  fruit  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  if  kept  too  dry  the  foliage 
will  become  infested  with  red  spider ; so  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  on  the  smallest  possible  supplies,  and  give  plenty  of  air. 

Beach  and  Nectarine  Trees  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Where  the  fruit  is  still  hanging,  give  plenty 
of  air,  and  every  morning  a light  skiff  with  tho  syringe  over  the  leaves.  Wall 
trees  are  generally  loaded  with  superfluous  wood,  through  the  prevalence  of  a 
delusion  in  favour  of  plenty  to  choose  from  at  the  winter  pruning.  Choose 
now,  and  remove  all  that  will  not  bo  wanted  and  what  is  left  will  ripen  properly. 

I’ELAEOONIUMS,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  to  be  placed  in  a warm,  sheltered, 
and  rather  shady  place  for  a week  ; then  to  be  cut  down  and  put  in  the  full 
sun,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  the  stems 
and  leaves  till  they  break,  and  then  to  be  repotted  back  into  small  pots  with 
sound  lumpy  turf  to  make  their  new  roots  in. 

Pines. — Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  nicely,  sprinkle  tho  surface  of  the 
paths  and  soil  frequently  ; but  where  the  fruit  is  changing  colour  discon- 
tinue the  sprinkling,  and  give  only  just  enough  moisture  to  keep  tho  plants 
in  health. 

Vines  now  require  air  night  and  day  from  the  time  tho  grapes  are  gathered, 
unless  they  are  in  poor  condition,  and  tho  wood  very  green.  If  so,  shut  up 
early,  and  in  another  eight  or  ten  days  tho  wood  will  bo  hardened,  and  then 
there  may  be  air  on  night  and  day.  Grapes  ripening  not  to  bo  syringed,  but  to 
have  a moderately  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air. 

WiN’i'KR  Greens  to  be  planted  out  in  plenty  now,  as  ])cas,  potatoes,  and 
other  crops  are  taken  oil'.  Coloworts,  Brussels  Hprouts,  and  other  quick-growing 
subjects  that  will  mostly  bo  used  before  Christmas,  to  bo  planted  in  manure(l 
ground,  but  those  to  stand  till  next  spring,  to  furnish  sprouts,  not  to  bo 
itiannred,  as  it  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts.  Continuo  to 
idnnt  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and  everything  else  of  tho  kind 
frem  the  seed  beds. 


THE  APIARY. 

In  districts  favourable  to  the  gathering  of  honey  supers  that  were  put  on 
strong  hives  in  April  will  be  ready  for  removal.  They  should  at  all  events  be 
examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  well  filled  and  the  honey  sealed  they 
should  bo  removed  and  others  put  on  to  take  their  places.  These  latter  should 
bo  somewhat  more  capacious  than  those  removed,  to  afford  the  bees  plenty  of 
room,  and  if  furnished  with  guide  combs  to  facilitate  their  being  filled  it  will 
be  an  advantage.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  beekeepers  who  have  not 
had  very  much  experience  that  hives  ought  not  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  during  the  summer  season,  because  an  excess  of  heat  prevents  the 
bees  working  so  freely  as  could  be  wished,  and,  moreover,  makes  them  very 
irascible.  When  the  hives  stand  out  in  the  open,  a garden  mat  doubled  and 
laid  over  them  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  helping  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture rising  too  high.  A covering  of  old  carpet  or  any  woollen  material  may  be 
employed  if  mats  are  not  available.  Large  milk  pans  turned  over  the  hives 
and  then  covered  with  mats  or  strips  of  old  carpet  form  perhaps  the  most 
serviceable  covering  that  could  well  be  had  for  the  summer  season.  When 
glass  supers  are  employed  they  should  as  a matter  of  course  be  protected  with 
mpty  hives. 


FLOWER  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  Chiswick  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  for  a long  time 
past  been  as  gay  as  any  garden  of  its  kind  can  possibly  be.  A place  devoted  to 
work  cannot  appear  everywhere  and  at  all  times  perfectly  picturesque,  but  very 
much]  is  accomplished  here  to  gratify  the  senses  without  interfering  with, 
but  rather  perhaps  in  aid  of,  the  experimental  culture  to  which  in  the  main 
the  garden  is  devoted.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  amongst  many  good  fea- 
tures of  the  place  is  the  Rockery,  which  is  brilliant  now  with  summer  flowers, 
as,  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  it  was  bright  with  spring  flowers.  The  little 
Indian  strawberry  riots  on  one  of  the  banks  in  the  most  glorious  manner, 
sprinkled  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  scarlet  fruits.  Wallace’s  saxifrage  still 
displays  copious  sheets  of  white  flowers,  as  though  destined  to  be  in  flower  for 
ever  without  an  hour  of  rest.  The  campanulas  are  very  conspicuous, 
especially  0.  carpatica  and  turbinata,  which  are  sheeted  with  flowers,  while  the 
rosy  purple  C.  nobilis  is  fresh  and  bright  and  flowering  freely.  The  sedums 
are  conspicuous  by  their  masses  of  flowers,  and  dianthus,  erodium,  polygonum, 
iberis,  and  potentilla  are  well  represented.  A remarkable  rock  plant  is 
Thymus  rotundifolius,  which  is  now  so  densely  covered  with  rosy  lilac  flowers 
that  the  undergrowth  is  hidden,  so  that  we  do  not  look  for  its  round  leaves. 
This  rockery  might  be  visited  three  times  in  the  year  at  least  with  advantage 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  kind  of  vegetation  it  accommodates. 

Varieties  of  Mignonette  have  lieen  largely  grown  for  trial,  and  the 
Floral  Committee  were  on  Saturday  last  called  upon  to  adjudicate  upon  their 
several  merits.  There  are  some  large  open  ground  pieces,  and  a considerable 
collection  of  plants  in  pots.  Although  these  differ  in  degrees  that  are  far  from 
striking,  exeept  to  eyes  accustomed  to  minute  criticism,  they  may  be  classed 
as  white,  red,  and  yellow.  Amongst  the  first  group  are  Parson’s  White, 
Carter’s  New  White,  Hemsley’s  Giant  White,  and  V ilmorin’s  Odorata  Grandi- 
flora.  The  most  conspicuouslj’’  white  in  this  series  is  the  first  named ; but 
Hemsley’s  is  a more  robust  variety,  and  a fine  thing  in  its  way ; and 
Vilmorin’s  is  the  earliest.  This  last  has  other  good  qualities  : it  is  peculiaidy 
compact  in  growth,  the  heads  of  bloom  are  large  and  highly  fragrant,  and 
the  samples  obtained  from  several  sources  are  remarkably  uniform  in  growth, 
showing  satisfactory  fixity  of  the  characters.  The  committee  selected  this  as 
the  best  of  its  class.  The  red  varieties  are  well  represented  by  Barr  and  Son’s 
Pyramidalis  Gigantea,  Veitch  and  Sons’  Giant  Red,  and  one  named  Odorata 
Pyramidalis  Graudiflora ; Messrs.  E G.  Henderson  contributed  Gigantea 
Pyramidalis,  and  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  the  Crimson  Giant.  These  difler  but 
in  very  slight  degrees,  for  there  is  no  red  mignonette  so  strikingly  red  as 
Parson’s  White  is  strikingly  white.  The  choice  of  the  committee  fell  upon 
Pyramidalis  Grandiflora.  The  yellow  class  is  good  throughout,  but  far  ahead 
of  all  the  rest  in  its  striking  tone  of  orange-yellow  and  its  robust  even  growth 
is  the  Golden  Queen,  which  has  had  many  words  of  commendation  in  these 
pages.  To  this  the  committee  awarded  a first-class  certificate. 

Other  kinds  that  were  noted  as  good  but  were  not  certificated  were 
Miles’s  Spiral,  well  adaiited  for  pot  culture,  and  Dwarf  Compact,  with  a red 
tone  of  colour,  also  well  adapted  for  pots.  Dwarf  Pyramidal  Bouquet  is 
also  a good  variety,  but  better  adapted  for  bedding  than  for  pot  culture. 

Pelargoniums  fill  several  houses,  those  occupied  by  the  decorative  and 
fancy  varieties  and  the  zouals  being  gloriously  gay  with  colour.  Hie  collec- 
tion of  species  has  its  special  attractions,  but  the  committee  had  other  work 
to  do  than  to  look  at  them.  Many  new  zonals  and  some  few  old  ones  were 
brought  forward  and  subjected  to  searching  criticism.  Miss  Hamilton,  a 
finely  formed  blush-coloured  flower,  obtained  a first-class  certificate.  The 
same  honour  was  bestowed  on  Lemoine's  Kleber,  a remarkable  nosegay  with 
narrow-petalled  flowers,  the  colour  vivid  purple  with  strong  orange  spot.  In 
respect  of  colour  this  is  probably  the  finest  variety  of  its  class  known. 
Lumerlaye,  a large  scarlet,  with  clear  white  eye  ; Attala,  light  vivid  scarlet ; 
Eva,  strong  purple  red  ; Olive  Carr,  a grand  thing  of  tho  Beaute  du  Suresne 
class,  very  fine  in  colour  and  a splendid  trusser,  were  selected  for  first- 
class  certificates.  All  these  are  Pearson’s.  A very  fine  double  also  from^  the 
Chilwell  seed-bed,  named  Aglaia,  was  selected  for  the  like  honour.  I his 
produces  compact  trusses  of  a deep  crimson  colour,  and  appears  to  have  every 
quality  required  in  a double  zonal-  A grand  double  from  Lemoiuc,  named 
Got,  with  bright  green  leafage  and  immense  trusses  of  clear  scarlet,  obt.aincd 
tho  award  of  F.C.C.  by  acclamation,  as  did  some  others  from  tho  famous 
nurseries  of  Nancy.  Mons.  G.  Hardy,  double  rose-pink,  very  soft,  tho  truss 
complete,  and  holding  well  in  tho  centre  ; Candidissima,  light  green  loaves, 
large  globular  trusses,  pure  white,  tho  finest  of  its  class ; Comte  llor.acodo 
Choiseul,  double  ivy-leaved,  no  zone,  flowers  light  cerise  shaded  rose  ; Com- 
tosso  dc  Choiseul,  double  ivy-leaved,  small  zone,  flowers  pure  rose  ; Bello  dii 
■Jour,  and  Madame  Hormant,  complete  tho  list  of  those  of  Loinoino  a that 
were  certificated.  Tho  last  two  are  decorative  varieties  of  the  lincst  charac- 
ter, tho  last  on  tho  list  being  in  tho  way  of  laicy  Lemoino.  'I'he  following 
wore  also  noted  in  tho  collection  sent  for  trial  culture,  but  there  was  no 
award  made  in  respect  of  them  : Dr.  Corvain,  double  zonal,  rich  plum  colour, 
considered  scarcely  so  good  as  Darwin  ; Auguste  Gvvilliaume,  double  salmon, 
rich  and  clean  ; La  Franco,  hybrid  ivy-loaf,  with  very  much  of  zonal  clny 
racter,  (lowers  salmon  junk.  'I'ho  committee  cxiircssod  an  opinion  that  tins 

could  not  bo  shown  in  a class  devoted  exclusively  to  Ivy-loavod  vanotio.s  ; 
Rossini,  single  ivy-leaved,  (lowers  rich  iniridish  crimson.  A idoasing dooora- 
tivo  variety  named  Annie  lltmsloy  obtained  some  attention  ; the  flowers  aio 
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clicrry  ciu'inino  with  blaah-tiiitoil  ooutro  aiul  blush  margin,  maroon  blotcli  on 
tho  top  jiotals  ; no  award. 

ruiiKitou.'^-iunvi'i' 11  liKiiONi.vs  nro  a great  fcaturo  at  Cluswiok,  botli 
booauso  of  tho  many  line  variotius  and  their  |)orfoot  cultivation.  Tlioro  could 
bo  no  inoro  elleotivo  lesson  of  tho  valuo  of  thoao  plants  for  decorative  i)iir- 
posos  as  well  as  for  exhibition  than  tho  begonia  houso  now  all'ords.  Mrs. 
btovons  has  largo  llowors,  slightly  drooping,  colour  blusli  pink,  very  distinct 
and  jiloasing  ; A.  K.  llarron,  very  largo  llowors,  brilliant  cinnabar-rod  ; 
'riiomas  Moore,  su()orb  scarlet  flowers  and  lino  stylo  of  growth — those  three 
were  selected  for  first-class  eertilicatos. 

tli.oMNiAs  mako  a |>leasing  display  in  a smallish  lean-to  houso,  whore  they 
are  arranged  with  maidenhair  ferns  to  form  a green  bod,  above  which  tho 
splendid  flowers  mako  a bravo  show.  From  tho  general  mass,  all  surprisingly 
beautiful,  was  selected  Major  Mason,  tho  llowors  largo,  deep  blue  purple  with 
paler  oiigo,  the  leaves  turning  down  to  hide  the  pot.  This  well  deserves  tho 
award  made  of  a lirst-class  certificate. 

L.vnt.vn.vs  makoagood  show  in  tho  mass,  but  do  not  satisfy  when  examined 
Some  varieties  display  three  or  four  distinct  colours,  which  are 
developed  in  succession  as  the  ilowers  pass  from  infancy  to  ago.  Thus  some 
of  them  open  a buff  yellow,  then  change  to  vinous  red,  and  finally  to  purple  ; 
and  as  there  are  flowers  of  ditl'erent  ages,  so  we  have  these  several  colours 
displayed  in  blotches  all  over  tho  head  of  tho  plant.  The  committee  settled 
on  one  only,  mamed  Phosphor,  a clear  golden-yellow  self  which  does  not 
ch.ange  in  tone,  and  to  this  was  awarded  a first-class  certificate. 

Olhaxdkus. — There  is  a small  collection  of  these  in  the  great  vinery.  It 
is  well  the  varieties  should  be  collected  and  compared,  but  it  did  not  strike  us 
that  Nerium  oleander  obtained  snlHcient  vindication  in  this  display.  Indeed, 
.anywhere  except  in  Franco  it  appears  like  a fish  out  of  water,  unless  indeed 
we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  tho  river  Jordan,  where  it  is  a fish  in  the 
water,  and  one  of  the  grandest  flowering  trees  in  the  world.  Madonna 
Ctraudiflora  has  large  white  Ilowers  of  fine  quality,  and  was  considered  the 
best  ryhitc  ; Scour  Agnes,  single  white,  very  showy ; Monsieur  Balaguier, 
pale  pink — these  three  wore  selected  for  first-class  certificates.  Professor 
Duchartre,  rich  deep  crimson,  was  certificated  last  year.  Golfin,  single  rich 
rose  pink,  and  Professor  Planchon,  pale  buff,  were  noted  as  extra  good,  but 
were  not  certificated. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  were  at  work  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  shall  have  to  report  on  the  results.  In  the  meantime,  looking  round 
the  garden  once  more,  and  regretting  that  the  Fellows  do  not  derive  all  the 
advantages  from  it  that  are  at  their  service,  we  would  remark  that  the  per- 
manent subjects,  such  as  wall  trees,  rookery  plants,  &c.,  &c.,  need  abetter 
system  of  labelling  than  prevails.  The  means  at  Mr.  Barron’s  command 
would  not,  we  feel  assured,  suffice  for  carrying  out  any  really  effectual 
system,  and  even  if  the  means  were  provided,  it  is  likely  enough  that  his 
broad  shoulders  are  as  heavily  laden  as  need  be.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
distinct  office  under  suitable  direction  is  required  for  this  work,  and  when 
certain  difficulties  at  South  Kensington  are  disposed  of  we  shall  again  make 
mention  of  the  subject. 
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The  Leopold  Shalspere,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
has  some  ireculiar  claims  on  the  buyers  of  cheap  books,  by  reason  of  its 
authentic  character  and  superior  style  of  production,  the  price  being  such  as 
we  might  describe  as  “ nominal,”  the  sixpenny  part  before  us  containing  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  eight  sheets,  amounting  to  128  pages,  with  a beauti- 
fully-engraved portrait  and  forty  wood  engravings.  The  editor,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  has  selected  for  his  purpose  the  text  of  Dr.  Delius,  and,  with  a 
view  to  make  this  the  completest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  edition  of  our 
national  poet,  he  has  incorporated  the  full  text  of  the  “ Two  Noble  Kinsmen,” 
and  “ Edward  III.,”  respecting  the  authorship  of  which  he  discourses  in  his 
learned  introduction.  Wherever  in  any  house  there  is  room  for  another 
Shakspere,  and  one  especially  adapted  for  every-day  use,  the  “Leopold” 
edition  will  be  eminently  serviceable. 

Little  Folks  appeals  to  little  folks,  and  trots  out  monthly  for  their  peac® 
and  joy.  The  July  number  is  glorious  for  its  fables,  stories,  puzzles,  pictures) 
and,  above  all,  for  its  “fifth  list”  of  ofiicers  and  members  of  the  Little 
Folks’  Humane  Society. 

The  Welcome.  (9,  Paternoster  Row.) — The  July  part  contains  portraits  of 
Joseph  Livesay,  Dr.  Brown  (with  “Rab”),  Arminius  Vambery,  Garibaldi 
and  his  daughter  Theresa,  Midhat  Pasha,  Thomas  Cook  the  excursionist, 
and  a great  gallery  of  miscellaneous  pictures. 

Amateur  Work.  (Ward  and  Lock. )— The  July  part  is  occupied  with 
papers  on  the  Construction  of  a Harmonium,  a Telephone,  a Violin,  a Veloci- 
pede, and  a Gymnastic  Apparatus,  and  essays  (tending  to  practical  results)  on 
^e  Electric  Light,  M ood  Carving,  Bookbinding,  Soap  Manufacture,  Plaster 
Casting,  and  some  subjects  that  belong  more  to  the  domain  of  art  than  to 
mechanics. 

From  Mpsrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts  of 
Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  TLsAlam's  Literature  0/ Furope,  Rollin’s  Ancient 
History,  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Dr. 
Adam  Clark  s Commentary  on  the  Bihle,  Thrift  Book,  Holy  Thoughts,  Scientific 
liccreations.  Household  Medicine,  Land,  Sea,  and  Sky,  History  of  the  World, 
Lpochs  of  History,  Beeton’s  Book  of  Poetry,  Universal  Instructor,  Family 
Altar,  &c.,  &c. 

T egetahh  Technology  : A Contribution  towards  a Bibliography  of  Economic 
Botany.  By  Benjamin  Daydon  Jackson.  (Longmans.) — This  is  a small 
quarto  volume  uniform  in  type  and  style  with  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson’s  “ Guide  to 
the  Literature  of  Botany,”  which  was  noticed  by  us  a year  ago,  and  is  also 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Index  Society.  The  present  work,  like 
the  one  just  issued,  is  strictly  an  index,  but  restricted  to  what  may  be  termed 
applied  botany, ’’the  foundation  of  it  being  a catalogue  of  books,  essays, 
metures,  &c.,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
bimmonds,  whereof  apportion  was  published  in  the  Colonies  and  India  news- 
paper. The  classification  is  very  simple.  It  comprises  a catalogue  of  authors, 
a catalogue  of  serials,  and  a list  of  anonymous  publications.  The  index  affords 
® subjects.  With  these  two  volumes  at  hand  the  student  of  any 

subject  in  which  plants  or  the  products  of  plants  have  any  prominent  place 
rnay  quickly  ascertain  what  has  been  written  and  by  whom  on  the  matter 
that  concerns  him.  Mr.  Jackson  may  properly  claim  our  thanks  for  these 
admirable  books  of  reference. 


®);l)iljttious  mih  JRtttings. 

OXFORD  ROSE  SHOW,  Jui.v  0. 

On  tin  above  date,  amid  continuous  showers  of  rain,  the  Oxford  Rose 
Society  held  its  thirty-first  annual  cxliiljition  in  the  gardens  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  kindly  lout  by  tho  Rev.  President  and  Fellows  of  tho 
college.  Tho  gardens  are  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  university  history, 
and  are  famous  in  regard  to  tho  many  ancient  yews  and  an  avenue  of 
pollarded  limes,  supposed  to  date  back  300  year.s,  whose  branches  have 
become  so  interlaced  as  to  form  a rustic  Gothic  groined  roof.  'J'he  display  of 
rosea  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat  small  as  compared  with  many  previous 
shows  held  by  this  society,  tho  number  of  blooms  staged  in  competition 
being  just  about  a thousand,  and  in  point  of  quality  very  good.  Tho  blaze 
of  sunshine  in  tho  previous  week  had  tho  effect  of  raising  the  expectations 
of  the  rosarians  in  the  locality  to  the  highest  pitch  ; for,  despite  cold  winds 
and  general  attacks  of  insect  pests,  the  prospect  of  some  good  blooms  on 
tho  6th  seemed  sure ; nor  were  these  hopes  disappointed,  for  rarely  have 
tho  Oxford  amateurs  produced  finer  built  or  cleaner  flowers  than  those 
now  under  review.  The  numerous  rose  exhibitions  held  on  the  same  day 
and  tho  previous  one  somewhat  affected  the  number  of  entries ; still,  more 
were  booked  than  for  the  past  three  seasons,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  an  extensive  display,  which,  alas ! was  not  realized,  owing  to  several 
large  exhibitors  being  unable  to  attend  through  their  roses  being  more  or 
less  damaged  by  tho  storms  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  In  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weathei’,  the  stages  had  to  be  transferred 
from  the  “ Lime  Tree  Avenue  ” — where  they  had  been  erected — to  the  more 
secure  shelter  of  a monster  marquee,  which  arrangement  proved  of  great 
service  and  comfort  to  the  visitors,  some  eight  hundred  of  whom  braved 
the  storms. 

In  making  a few  notes  on  the  several  classes  we  observe  that,  for 
forty-eight  triplets  no  competitor  appeared,  while  in  the  two  next  classes — 
viz.,  for  forty-eight  and  thirty-six  single  trusses— Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  experienced  a “ walk  over.”  The  whole  of  the  blooms  were  stout 
well-built  flowers,  and  arranged  with  considerable  ability,  and  we  append 
the  names  of  the  varieties  in 

Mb.  Tubneb’s  Box  of  Fobtt-Emht  Single  Tbusses. — Dupuy 
Jamain,  Capt.  Christy,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Victor  Verdier,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Mme.  H.  Jamain,  Alfred  Colomb,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Francois  Louvat,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Camille  Bernardin,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand, 
Mens.  Noman,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Elie  Morel,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Mdlle.  E. 
Verdier,  General  Jacqueminot,  Paul  Neron,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Mons.  Gabriel  Tournier,  Abel  Grand,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme. 
Laurent,  Constantine  Fretiakoff,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Devoniensis,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  Mme.  Lambard,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Edouard  Morren,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Abel  Carriere,  Mme.  Charles  Crapelet,  Mme.  Lacharme,  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh;  the  varieties  being  much  the  same  in  the  class  for  thirty- 
six.  In  the  next  class  several  good  boxes  were  staged,  noticeable  being 
Mb.  John  Walkeb’s  Box  op  Twentt-foub  Single  Tbusses. — In  this 
arrangement  were  some  very  stout  flowers,  and  remarkable  for  depth  of 
colour  and  finish;  the  varieties  represented  were  Mabel  Morrison,  Lord 
Clyde,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  La  France,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Duchesse  de  Caylus, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  General  Jacqueminot,  John  Keynes,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Marie 
Baumann,  Jean  Liabaud,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier.  For  second  place, 
Mr.  George  Humphries,  rose  grower,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham, 
presented  a very  good  assortment  of  well-formed  examples,  including  Mrs. 
Baker,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Penelope  Mayo,  Franqois  Michelon,  MdUe. 
Marie  Rady,  Elie  Morel,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Teck,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Louis 
Pernet,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain,Pierre  Netting, |La 
France,  Marcchal  Vaillant,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Avocat  Duvivier. 
Class  5,  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  of  any  hybrid  perpetual,  pro- 
duced several  competitors,  the  chief  award  falling  to  Dr.  By  water  Ward, 
Warneford  Asylum,  Oxford,  for  a magnificent  dozen  of  Madame  Lacharme  ; 
Miss  Watson-Taylor  second  with  neat  though  bright-looking  examples  of 
Marie  Baumann;  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.,  Aldermaston,  third,  for  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Class  6 proved  a premier  class  : a goodly  number  of  boxes  were 
staged,  and  the  judges  spent  some  little  time  in  making  the  awards,  the 
“card”  being  allotted  to 

Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes’  Box  op  Twelve  Teas  ob  Noisettes. — Anna 
Olivier,  Amazone,  Souv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Camille,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Jean  Ducher,  Souv.  de  Madame  Pernet,  Rubens,  and  Bouquet  d’Or;  Rev. 
E.  P.  Wellings  second  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Souv. 
de  Madame  Pernet,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Amazone, 
Marcchal  Niel,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Anna 
Olivier;  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington,  Oxford,  third. 
The  above  classes  were  “open  to  all  England”  in  the  first  division;  the 
second  division  being  provided  for  thirty-six,  twenty-four,  and  twelve  single 
trusses.  In  the  first-named  class  stood  _ 

Miss  Watson-Taylob’s  Fibst-Pbize  Box  op  Thibty-six,  in  which 
were  the  following  varieties : — Dr.  Andry,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Devienne  Lamy,  Captain  Christy,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Julius 
Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Elie  Morel,  Edouard  Morren, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Le  Havre,  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Vidot, 
Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Therese  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Niphetos, 
Marie  Louise  Pernet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mons. 
Paul  Neron,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Pierre  Netting,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Franjois  Michelon,  and  Star  of  Waltham  ; the  premier  award  in  the  next 
class  going  to  , . , . 

Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes’s  Box  of  Twenty-four  Vabieties,  which  in 
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eluded  a clmriuiiif'  eolloction,  roprosentod  by  examples  of  Lo  Havre,  Mdlle. 
Mario  Hiiif^or,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Kran(;ois  Mielielon,  Mine,  lierard, 
'J’homas  Mills,  Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Leoi>old  1.,  Ilippolyto  Jamain,  Camille  Jlernardin,  Comtesso  de  Serenye, 
Due  do  Kolian,  Etienne  Lovet,  Edouard  Morren,  Mario  Eauuiann,  Captain 
Christy,  Souv.  de  Spa,  Mmo.  Sophie  Eropot,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and 
Mine.  Therese  Lovet;  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  Oxon,  second,  with  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Magna  Charta,  Auguste  lligotard,  IJippolyte  Jamain,  Mrs. 
Laker,  Muie.  A.  Jacquier,  Lupuy  Jamain,  i’rincess  Charlotte  de  Trinival, 
Oxonian,  Mmo.  Marie  Verdier,  Liion  llenault.  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Auguste  Itigotard,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Captain  Christy,  Mens.  L.  Pernet,  Mme.  Laeharme, 
Star  of  Waltham,  and  Marie  Laumann  ; Mr.  Joseph  Freeman,  Market 
Street,  Oxford,  third;  and  the  Eev.  W.  II.  Jackson,  Stagsden  Vicarage, 
Ledford,  receiving  a very  high  commendation  in  this  class.  The  only 
other  class  in  the  second  division  was  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct ; and  here 
stood  out  conspicuous  for  purity  of  colour,  size,  and  form, 

De.  Btwater  Ward’s  Box  op  Twelve  Varieties,  containing  grand 
blooms  of  Marie  Eady,  Franc,'ois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
Thomas  Mills,  Madame  Laeharme,  Hippiolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Marie 
Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Baroness  Eothschild,  Marie  Baumann, 
and  Souv.  de  la  Malmaison  (this  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  set  in 
the  show  ) ; W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.,  Headington  House,  Oxford,  second, 
with  Baroness  Eothschild,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Edouard  Morren,  La  Prance, 
Marie  Eady,  Marie  Baumann,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Madame  Laeharme, 
Caroline  Kuster,  John  Bright,  and  Perle  des  Jardins;  third  place  filled 
with  a nice  lot  of  clean  flowers  by  Mr.  John  Allin,  Temple  Farm,  Sandford- 
on-Thames,  Oxon,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Devienne  Lamy,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Baroness  Eothschild,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Gloire  de  Vitry,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Solfaterre,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Marie  Baumann.  The  third  division  was  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of 
“ amateur  members  of  the  society,”  and  comprised  many  good  arrange- 
ments. First  in  the  list  was 

Eev.  W.  H.  Jackson’s  First-Prize  Box  of  Twenty-four  Varieties, 
including  well-finished  examples  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baroness 
Eothschild,  Pran9ois  Michelon,  Captain  Christy,  Horace  Vernet,  La  France, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Paul  Neron,  Niphetos,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme. 
Laeharme,  Xavier  Olibo,  Emilie  Hausberg,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Eeynolds  Hole,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Marie  Verdier, 
and  La  France;  Eev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings,  Stanford  Vicarage,  Faringdou, 
a good  second  with  Belle  Lyonnaise,  CamiUe  Bernardin,  Captain  Christy, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Harrison  Weir,  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  La  France,  La  Fontaine,  Louise  Peyronney,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Finger,  Madame  Nachury,  Madame  Vidot,  Magna  Charta, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Eoyal  Standard,  Souv. 
d’un  Ami,  Souv.  d’  Elise  Vardon,  Villaret  de  Joyeuse,  Wiihelm  Koelle, 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  and  Perle  de  Lyon.  In  the  following  class  the  best 
collection  was 

Me.  a.  Evans’s  Box  of  Eighteen  Varieties,  in  which  were  noticeable 
prime  specimens  of  Magna  Charta,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mons.  Pernet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Devienne  Lamy,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Eoyal  Standard,  Le  Havre,  Baroness  Eothschild,  John  Stuart  Mill,  La 
France,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Captain 
Christy;  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  second  ; Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Headington,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Garroway,  Headington  Quarry,  Oxon,  fourth.  In  the  class  for 
twelve,  the  “card”  again  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Evans;  Mr.  W.  Garroway,  second, 
and  the  Eev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  Oxon,  third.  In  the  next  class  the  best  was 

Mr.  Charles  Collcutt’s  Box  of  Nine  Varieties,  clean  well-built 
flowers  of  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marie  Baumann, 
Pierre  Caret,  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Laeharme,  and 
Comtesse  d’Oxford  ; Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  Kingston  Eoad,  Oxford,  second  ; 
Mr.  F.  Freeman,  Park  Street,  Oxford,  third;  and  Mr.  B.  Hounslow,  jun., 
Holywell,  Oxford,  fourth ; altogether  a good  class.  Another  bright  lot 
was 

Me.  Walter  Harris’s  Box  of  Six  Varieties,  which  contained  La 
France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Eady,  Comtesse  de  Sereyne,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane;  Mr.  F.  Harris,  Walton  Crescent, 
Oxford,  second;  Mr.  E.  Collins,  Grove  Street,  Oxford,  third,  and  Mr. 
John  Allin  fourth.  Among  other  good  things  were 

Mr.  Joseph  Freeman’s  Box  of  Twelve  Triplets,  in  the  following 
varieties: — Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  La  France,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Eev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Nardy 
Freres,  Captain  Christy,  Le  Havre,  Felix  Genero,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  ; 
Eev.  E.  P.  Wellings  second  with  Baroness  Eothschild,  America,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Madame  de  Montchaveau,  Catherine  Mermet,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Jean  Pernet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marie  Baumann,  Magna  Charta,  and 
Fisher  Holmes.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  half  a dozen  kinds  the  post 
of  honour  was  assigned  to 

Mr.  Charles  Collcutt’s  Box  of  Six  Tripets,  containing  Madame 
Laeharme,  Marie  Baumann,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  Franco,  Etienne  Levet, 
and  Comtesse  d’Oxford  ; Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler  second  with  Mario  Baumann, 
La  France,  Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Laeharme,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and 
Catherine  Mermet ; Eev.  E.  L.  Fcllowcs  third  with  a bright  well-displayed 
set,  including  Edouard  Morren,  La  France,  Madame  Sophie  Fropot,  Mario 
Baumann,  Baroness  Eothschild,  and  Paul  Verdier;  this  was  asplondid  class. 
For  six  trusses  of  one  variety  Mr.  A.  Evans  led  with  a charming  half- 
dozen  Baroness  Eothschild ; Eev.  E.  I,.  Fcllowcs  second  with  Catliorine 
Mermet;  Mr.  C.  Taylor  third  with  Mario  Baumann,  and  Eev.  W.  II. 
.Jackson  fourth  with  Captain  Christy.  For  a “specimen”  bloom  Mr.  C. 
Collcutt,  Holywell  Street,  Oxford,  presented  a tine  Mario  Baumann,  the 
best  crimson  bloom  in  the  show;  Mr.  A.  Evans  second  with  a luight 
Charles  Lefebvre  ; Mr.  F.  I<’roeman,  3,  Park  Street,  Oxford,  third  wilh  a 
large  truss  of  Madame  Willermoz  bearing  two  large  Mowers  ; these,  how- 
ever, were  inclined  to  “(piarter”  in  the  cenire,  or  otherwise  either  bloom 
would  liavc  stood  high  as  a speeimen. 

The  judging-  was  entrusted  to  E.  S.  Bodwell,  Esq.,  Stanley  K.o.-id, 
Oxford;  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  G.  VV.  Embcrlin,  Magdah-n 
Street,  Oxford. 

The  jiroceedings  were  enlivened  by  tlie  strains  of  the  Oxford  City  band, 
and  the  arrangeiueuts  went  smoothly  at  the  hands  of  the  seei-etary. 

(hfdi-d.  William  Greicnaway. 


HEREFOED  EOSE  SHOW. 

In  consequence  of  the  date  following  very  closely  iipon  that  fixed  by  the 
National  Eosc  Society  for  its  Bath  meeting,  the  exhibition  at  Hereford  was 
somewhat  less  extensive  than  in  previous  year.s.  In  other  respects  it  was 
most  successful,  for  there  were  suflicient  roses  to  produce  a very  attractive 
display,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  high,  and,  owing  in  part  to  the  fine 
weather  and  in  part  to  the  popularity  of  the  West  of  England  exhibitions 
amongst  the  residents  within  a convenient  distance  of  the  city  of  Herefoid, 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  visitors.  There  was  indeed  so  good  an  at- 
tendance that  throughout  the  afternoon  the  Shire  Hall,  in  which  the  show 

was  held,  had  its  capacities  tested  to  the  utmost. 

Although  some  of  the  nurserymen  who  usually  exhibit  at  Ueretoru 
were  on  this  occasion  absent,  there  was  a good  competition  in  most  of  Hie 
trade  classes,  and  an  abundance  of  high-class  flowers.  The  leading  exhi- 
bitors were  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford,  and  in  the 
seventy-two  they  were  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Mods.  E.  Y.  boas, 
Edouard  Morren,  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  Hippolyte  .1 amain,  Pierre  Netting, 
Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Le  Havre,  Marguerite  Brassy, 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Etienne  Levet,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Dingce  Conard,  Mme.  Nachury,  Mons. 
Noman,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mme.  Charles  Wood,  Louise  Peyronney, 
Prince  Arthur,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  L’Esj^rance, 
Baroness  Eothschild,  Marguerite  Manoin,  Charles  Iiefebvre,  Captain 
Christy,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  La  France,  Alice  bureau, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Allia 
rosea,  Victor  Verdier,  Jean  Liabaud,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mdlle.  Mane 
Finger,  Mrs.  Baker,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and 
DuLhesse  de  Valombrosa.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  and  Co.,  Torquay, 
were  second  with  a very  excellent  collection  of  blooms,  in  which  most  of 
the  varieties  mentioned  above  were  represented ; Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Whiting  were  third.  The  only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  seventy-two 
varieties,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  growers  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Herefordshire,  were  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.,  who 
were,  awarded  an  “ extra  ” of  the  value  of  £5,  instead  of  the  first  prize. 

The  classes  open  to  amateurs  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom contained  a fine  lot  of  flowers.  In  the  leading  class  for  -ttirty-six 
varieties  the  premier  award,  consisting  of  £5  in  cash,  and  the  silver 
medal  of  the  National  Eose  Society,  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grant, 
Ledbury,  who  staged  a fine  stand  of  blooms,  in  which  such  fine  kinds  as 
Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Souv.  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Alba  rosea,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Mane 
Baumann  were  conspicuous.  Miss  Bulmer,  Broadlands,  Hereford,  was  a 
good  second.  The  most  successful  of  the  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  were  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  Credenhill 
Eectory,  Hereford;  Miss  Bulmer,  and  Mr.  Berrington,  who  were  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  competition  was  spirited  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  ama,teurs 
resident  in  Herefordshire  and  other  specified  counties,  but  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  was  by  no  means  high.  One  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors 
in  this  division  was  Mr.  C.  Williams,  of  Lower  Eaton. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  trusses  of  any  one  rose  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.  were  first  with  superb  blooms  of  La  France,  and  Messrs.  Dawson 
and  Whiting,  who  were  second,  had  a capital  stand  of  that  exquisitely 
beautiful  variety.  Messrs,  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.  were  successful  in 
taking  the  first  prize  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  rose  with  Madame 
Alfred  Dumesnil,  a hybrid  perpetual  possessing  considerable  merit.  The 
same  exhibitiors  were  also  first  for  twelve  new  roses  with  a good  stand,  in 
which  Ferdinand  Chaffolte  and  Pride  of  Waltham,  two  of  the  very  finest 
roses  of  recent  introduction,  were  staged  in  capital  condition. 


WANSTEAD  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY,  July  6. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  date  given  above  in 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Forest  House,  Leytonstone,  the  resi- 
dence of  W.  Fowler,  Esip,  M.P.,  and  as  a whole  was  fully  up  to  the  high 
average  of  previous  years,  if  not  somewhat  above  it.  All  classes  of  ornamental 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in 
high  class  condition,  and  the  show  was  remarkable  alike  for  its  comprehensi  ve 
character  and  great  excellency,  and  a more  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
horticultural  skill  of  the  district  could  not  have  been  desired.  The  arrange- 
ments were  admirably  conceived,  and,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Windebank,  the  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  S.  Abbott,  the  chairman  of 
committee,  and  other  members  of  the  executive,  they  worked  very  smoothly 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  schedule,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  classes,  was 
divided  into  four  sections,  one  of  which  was  open  to  all  comers,  one  to  gar- 
deners, one  to  amateurs,  and  the  other  to  cottagers,  and  in  a few  classes  the 
competition  was  limited  to  ladies  only. 

The  gardeners’  classes  were  particularly  well  filled,  and  the  productions 
generally  were  exceptionally  good.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
were  admirably  shown,  considering  that  the  whole  of  the  specimens 
were  the  productions  of  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Monk,  gardener 
to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Forest  House,  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  with  medium- 
sized  and  exceedingly  well-llowercd  specimens,  and  in  the  class  for  four  Mi. 
Simmoiids,  gardener  to  Alderman  Finnis,  Wanstoad,  and  Mr.  Mobsby  were 
first  and  second  respectively  with  highly  creditable  specimens.  The  ferns 
were  particularly  meritorious,  more  especially  those  from  Mr.  Mobsby,  Mr. 
Monk,  and  Mr.  Peters,  Snarosbrook.  Fuchsias  in  collodions  of  six  wore 
staged  in  splendid  style  by  ]Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Siinmonds,  .and  Mr.  Mann,  who 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Cialadiums  were  admirably  repre- 
sented by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Filch,  Wanstoad,  Mr.  Mobsby,  and  Mr. 
Mann,  who  were  successful  in  taking  the  prizes  for  those  attractive  subjeobs. 
Coleus  were  considerably  above. the  average,  the  speciinons  being  of  largo  size 
and  exceeding  well  coloured.  T’ho  successful  exhibitors  iif  these  were  Mr. 
Monk,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Siinnionds.  'TIuto  was  a spirited  eompetition  m 
the  two  classes  for  colledicns  of  ornaiiiontal-leavod  iilants,  and  in  one  the 
prizetakors  wore  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Siinnionds,  and  Mr.  Mobsby  ; and  in  the  olher 
Mr.  h’itch  and  Mr.  I’etors  wore  siieocssfiil  in  taking  the  first  anil  second 
awards.  Hydrangeas,  which  are  usually  shown  in  grand  oonditioii  at  \yaiistead, 
wore  hardly  so  good  as  usual,  although  the  spooiiiions  were  iiiuoh  liner  than 
those  gonorally  seen  at  the  exhibitions.  T'ho  finest  speciinons  were  those  Irom 
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Mr.  Siniinoiula  and  Mr.  rishcr.  Lycopodimna  iiiclndoil  larf»o  woll-dovelonod 
Bpociinena  from  Mr.  Mobsby,  Mr.  Simnionda,  and  Mr.  I’otora.  Zonal  polar- 
goniuma  wore  largely  roproaontod  and  of  splendid  (piaUty,  and  nuuili  ])raiso  is 
duo  to  Mr.  Cook,  Loytonatono,  Mr.  Kitcb,  Mr.  I’ctora,  and  Mr.  Siminonds  for 
tho  oxcelloncy  of  theapocimona  tlioy  staged  in  the  auvoral  clasaos.  Ornamental - 
leaved  begonias  wero  admirably  aliown  by  Mr.  Mobaby,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr. 
Simmonda  ; and  an  e.xcellont  oollootion  of  acbimonca  camo  from  the  exhibitors 
last  mentioned.  Oloxiniaa  and  cockscomba  vvoro  admirably  staged  by  Mr. 
Monk  and  Mr.  Fisher,  who  wore  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  two 
classes  for  those  subjecta.  Mr.  Hotwright,  Waustead,  also  exhibited  gloxinias, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  cockscombs  in  capital  stylo.  Mr.  Monk  was  successful  in 
taking  tho  first  prize  for  a single  spocimou  plant  in  bloom  with  a grand  example 
of  Clerodcndrou  Halfouriana,  and  Mr.  Simmonda,  who  was  second,  had  a largo 
wcll-bloomod  spocimou  of  Stophauotia  lloribunda.  Mr.  Monk  was  also  first 
for  a single  spooimen  lino-foliago  plant,  and  had  Croton  variegatum  ; and  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  was  second,  staged  liioksonia  autarctica.  The  prizes  oU’ered  for 
orchids  wore  awarded  to  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Hotwright. 

The  cut  flowers  staged  by  the  gardeners  were  so  good  that  they  produced 
a very  eirectivo  display.  To  speak  of  the  collections  in  detail  would  occupy 
much  space,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in 
the  numerous  classes  wero  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  Fitch, 
Mr.  Fisher,  INIr.  Mobsby,  and  Mr.  Crook. 

There  was  a large  and  representative  display  of  fruit,  and  the  quality  was 
very  high.  The  first  prizes  for  a collection  of  fruit,  a dish  of  black  grapes, 
and  a dish  of  poaches  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Monk,  and  the  first  prizes  for  a 
scarlet-fleshed  melon  and  a dish  of  raspberries  to  Mr.  Simmonds.  The  finest 
dishes  of  strawberries  were  those  from  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr. 
Thurgood,  and  the  first  prize  for  a dish  of  cherries  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Fitch. 

Tho  vegetables  were  of  quite  exceptional  excellence,  and  merit  the  highest 
praise.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of  eight  kinds  the  competition  was 
very  keen,  and  Mr.  Johnston  was  first,  very  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Monk, 
with  Mr.  Fitch  third.  The  competition  was  very  spirited  also  in  the  class  for 
six  kinds,  and  Mr.  Peters  was  first,  Mr.  Mann  second,  and  Mr.  Mobsby  and 
Mr.  Crook  equal  third. 

The  open  division  included  the  classes  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  plants  and  decorations  for  the  dinner  table,  hand  bouquets,  and  designs 
for  flower  gardens.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  designs  for  the  dinner 
table,  of  which  there  was  a large  number  of  exhibitors,  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
first  with  three  most  tastefully -dressed  stands  ; Mr.  Sutton  Abbott,  who  was 
second,  had  a charming  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Barnes  was  third  with  decora- 
tions evincing  much  taste.  For  a single  vase  Miss  Cluse  and  Mr.  Medland 
was  first  and  second  with  stands  very  evenly  matched  in  point  of  merit,  and 
Sir.  Thurgood  was  third.  In  the  two  classes  for  dinner-table  and  drawing- 
room decorations,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  ladies,  Mrs.  S. 
Abbott  was  first.  For  a vase  of  wild  flowers  Miss  Cluse  and  Mr.  Abbott 
was  first  and  second  ; and  in  the  class  for  a hand  bouquet  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mr. 
S.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Medland  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
the  prizetakers  were,  for  the  larger  group,  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr. 
Simmonds,  and  for  the  smaller  group  Messrs.  Fisher,  Johnson,  and  Crook. 
Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Botwright  staged  excellent  collections  of 
plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  as  also  did  several  other 
exhibitors  who  were  not  successful  in  taking  prizes.  Designs  for  flower 
gardens  were  well  done,  and  that  from  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  was  remarkable  for  skilful  workmanship  and  the  taste  evinced  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours.  Prizes  were  offered  in  this  division  for  three 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  productions  in  the  amateurs’  division  were  much  better  than  usual, 
and  the  contributions  from  Mr.  S.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Barnes,  who  were  the  two 
leading  exhibitors,  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 


WIMBLEDON  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY,  July  5. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  ably-managed  society  was  held  on  the  above 
date  in  the  grounds  of  Cannizaro,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Schuster,  and  in  all 
but  the  weather  was  a great  success.  It  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  shows  yet  held  by  the  society,  for  if  weak  in  one  or  two 
features  as  compared  with  some  of  the  earlier  gatherings  Jit  was  strong  in 
others,  and  the  increase  in  extent  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  entries 
exceeded  by  fully  twenty  per  cent,  those  of  last  year.  Three  large  tents  were 
provided  for  the  productions  staged  in  competition  for  tdie  large  array  of 
prizes — one  for  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  and  out  of  bloom,  groups 
arranged  for  effect,  and  soft-wood  ed  plants  in  bloom  ; one  for  the  fruits  and 
cut  flowers,  which  were  remarkably  good,  and  the  other  for  the  productions 
of  cottagers,  who  exhibited  well  in  all  the  classes  provided  for  them.  Not 
less  remarkable  than  the  high  quality  of  the  productions  was  the  completeness 
of  the  arrangements,  and  Mr.  Rolt,  the  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Lyne, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  are  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  the  able  manner  in  which  their  respective  duties  were  performed. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  for  groups  arranged  for  effect  was  very 
spirited,  and  the  several  groups  contributed  much  to  the  attractions  of 
the  exhibition.  Especially  good  were  those  in  the  open  class,  in  which 
^rst  with  excellent  plants  admirably  arranged,  and  Mr. 
G.  Stevens,  Putney,  a very  close  second  with  a beautiful  arrangement  in 
which  some  well-grown  gloxinias  were  employed  with  good  effect ; Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son,  Ljwer  Streatham,  third.  In  the  class  open  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs  Mr.  Bridger,  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  W.  Stratton  exhibited 
remarkably  we'l,  and  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  are  here  placed.  The  prizes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
brought  out  a spirited  competition,  and  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Eunnacles, 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fine-foliage  plants  were  represented 
by  admirable  collections  from  Mr.  Runnacles,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Bentley  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  single  specimen  plant 
in  bloom  and  single  specimen  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  Ferns 
included  numerous  excellent  collections,  and  especially  worthy  of  note  were 
those  from  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Bridger.  Achimenes  were 
admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Runnacles  and  Mr.  Law  ; gloxinias  by  Mr.  W. 
Stratton,  Mr.  D.  Bridger,  and  Mr.  Bentley;  flowering  begonias  by  Mr. 
Runnacles  and  Mr.  Law ; caladiums  by  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor,  and 
coleus  by  Mr,  Eunnacles,  Miss  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Cole,  and  the  leading 
jprizes  for  the  respective  subjects  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  mentioned 
Iwo  classes  were  provided  for  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the 


dinner  table,  and  in  that  for  twelve  Mr.  l.aw,  Mr.  I5;ntley,  and  Mr.  I'.ridgcr 
wore  tho  prizetakers,  wliilst  in  that  for  six  tlio  aw.inU  wero  made  in  favour  of 
Mr,  Bentloy,  Mr.  Bonnett,  and  Mr.  Law.  SolaginellaH  were  fully  up  to  the 
average,  and  tlie  prizos  offered  for  them  wore  .aw.ardc  1 to  Mr.  W.  Stratton, 
Mr.  C>lo,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  all  of  wlioni  staged  sploiididly-grown  apeciinens. 

Both  fuchsias  and  zonal  pelargoniums  wore  staged  in  capital  stylo.  Tlicre 
wore  two  classes  for  fuchsias,  and  in  each  tlio  [iremior  award  wai  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Stratton,  who  stageil  medium-sized  and  well-fl  <wercd  specimens. 
Tho  zonal  pelargoniums  produced  a rich  display  of  :coloiir,  and  in  tho  five 
classes  Mr.  J.  Law,  Mr.  Bridger,  and  Mr.  Burrows  had  excoptionally  lino  collec- 
tions, and  Mr.  Bentloy  and  Mr.  Stratton  oxhibitol  remarkably  well. 

The  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  more  numerous  than  at  most  of  tho  local  exhi- 
bitions, and  as  they  wero  well  filled  and  the  contributions  of  much  merit  this  part 
of  tho  exhibition  was  very  attractive.  Tho  roses  were  particularly  good  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  quality.  In  the  great  open  class  for  twenty-four  rosea  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Sutton,  was  first  with  a magnificent  stand  of  blooms;  .Mr.  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, Kingston,  second  with  flowers  of  splendid  quality,  and  Mr.  C.  Gibson 
third.  For  twelve  roses  Mr.  Moorman  was  first,  Mr.  Starr  second,  and  Mr. 
Berry  third.  There  was  a good  competition  in  the  class  for  six,  in  which  tho 
successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Coleby,  and  Mr.  Bridger.  Mr. 
Bolt’s  prize  for  the  best  rose  staged  separately  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fox.  Tho 
table  decorations  were  highly  meritorious,  ami  in  one  of  the  two  classes  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  first,  and  in  the  other  Mr.  J.  Law  occupied  the  first  ijlace,  the 
arrangements,  more  especially  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  being  particularly  good.  M^. 
Haines  was  first  for  a hand  bouquet. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  less  satisfactorily  filled  than  those  for  cut  flowers, 
and  as  the  quality  was  e.xceedingly  good  the  display  was  very  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Starr  staged  well- 
finished  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  class  for  black  grapes,  and  in 
the  class  for  white  grapes  Mr.  Bentley  occupied  the  first  place.  Melons  were 
admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Alderman  ; peaches  by 
Miss  Hatfield,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  D.  Bridger  ; nectarines  by  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Bridger  ; strawberries  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Haines.  The  first  prize  for 
a colleetion  of  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davis, 

Vegetables  were  so  plentiful  and  good  as  to  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
and  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  collections  of  twelve  from  Mr. 
Starr,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  and  of  six  from  Mr.  Bridger,  Mr.  Berry, 
and  Mr.  Cole,  who  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  respective  classes. 

The  productions  from  amateurs  were  more  numerous,  and  of  higher  quality 
than  is  customary,  and  formed  a very  satisfactory  feature.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes  in  the  division  in  which  the 
competition  was  limited  to  amateurs  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Cannon,  Mr.  E. 
Collins,  Mr.  T.  Conway,  Mr.  F.  Fox,  Mr.  T.  List,  Mr.  E.  Bloxam,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Brookless,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Parsons. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  included  a magnificent  collection  of  roses  in 
pots  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  beau- 
tiful specimens ; several  boxes  of  roses  from  the  same  exhibitors,  and  large 
and  tastefully-arranged  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from 
Mr.  D.  S.  Thompson,  Wimbledon,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest 
Hill. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  James,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  and 
Mr.  Jordan. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  7. 

The  executive  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society  may  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  great  success  which  attended  the  exhibition  held 
on  the  above  date.  Tunbridge  Wells  has  long  been  famous  for  its  flower 
shows,  but  the  exhibition  of  this  season  was  much  larger  than  for  some  years 
past,  and  there  was  a general  concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  those  well  quali- 
fied to  judge  that  the  subjects  brought  together  were  in  quality  fully  equal 
to  the  high  average  of  previous  seasons.  The  Great  Hall  and  the  adjoining 
grounds  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  show,  and  a more  suitable  place 
could  not  well  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  in  every  way  equal  to  those  usually 
staged  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  formed  a very  strong  feature.  The 
competition  for  eight  plants  in  bloom  was  very  spirited,  and  the  first  prize  of 
£8  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nursery,  Hastings,  for  large, 
fresh,  and  splendidly-flowered  specimens;  and  Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W. 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  was  a good  second  with  a collection  that  did 
him  much  credit ; Mr.  Pope,  of  Holme  wood,  was  third.  In  the  class  for  six 
flowering  plants  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first,  and  Mr.  Bolton  second. 
Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Bolton  were  first  and  second  for  four,  and  Mr.  J. 
Fennell,  Fairlawn  Park,  third.  Fine-foliage  plants  were  grandly  shown  in 
the  open  class  by  Mr.  Eann,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr. 
Pope  ; and  in  the  gardeners’  class  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Johnstone.  Ferns  were 
as  usual  represented  by  a considerable  number  of  splendid  specimens,  and 
chief  among  the  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Rann,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  F.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  Bashford,  Mr.  Scammell,  and  Mr.  Allan,  who  were  the  prizetakers  in  the 
several  classes.  Begonias  in  flower  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
leafage  were  admirably  represented,  and  the  most  noteworthy  collections  were 
those  from  Mr.  Scammell,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  Beilby,  and  Mr.  Basfc- 
ford.  Selaginellas  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Scammell,  Mr.  Bashford, 
and  Mr.  Earley. 

Chief  amongst  the  soft- wooded  plants  in  bloom  were  the  fuchsias  and 
pelargoniums,  which  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in  capital  style.  Tte 
finest  collections  of  fuchsias  were  those  from  Mr.  Earley,  Mr.  Shoebridge,  and 
Mr.  Turner,  who,  .it  may  be  added,  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  open  class 
provided  for  these  graceful  subjects.  The  prizes  for  show  and  for  fancy  pelar- 
goniums  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Allan,  and  Mr.  Shoebridge,  wto 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  in  the  two  classes  for  these  types. 
Th3  leading  collections  of  double  and  single  zonals  were  those  from  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Allan.  Gloxinias  were  admirably  represented  by  collectiors 
from  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Pope,  and  good  collections  of  achimeres 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Scammell. 

The  classes  for  fruit  were  unusually  well  filled,  and  the  quality  throughout 
was  remarkably  good.  The  collections  were  of  exceptional  excellence,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Fennell,  Mr.  Waterman  and  Mr.  T.  Hopgood,  who  were 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names,  staged  collections  that  were 
as  remarkable  for  the  taste  evinced  in  their  arrangement  as  for  the  great 
excellency  of  the  fruit.  Black  grapes  were  plentiful,  and  the  bunches  were 
mostly  of  large  size  and  well  finished,  and  white  grapes  were  highly  meri- 
torious. Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Hopgood  were  first,  second 
and  third  in  the  class  for  black  grapes,  and  Mr.  Fennell  and  Mr.  Weeks  were 
equal  fourth.  The  prizetakers  for  white  grapes  were  Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr. 
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Adams,  Mr.  ITopluna,  aud  Mr.  Barnes.  The  (Inest  collectiona  of  three 
varieties  of  crapes  wore  contributed  by  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  Mr.  liaslifonl  was  siicoessfiil  in  taking  the  prizes  for  peaches  and 
nectarines,  and  other  successful  exl.ibitors  of  these  fruits  were  Mr  Gold- 
smith ]\Ir.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Wilkins.  Hlelons  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
liopcood  aud  Mr.  Henderson,  who  were  first  in  the  classes  for  green  and  scarlet 
fleshed  varieties  respectively.  Other  exhibitors  also  contributed  good  l*^ds. 
Strawberries  were  staged  in  lino  condition  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr. 
Bridgcr ; and  excellent  dishes  of  cherries  eame  from  Mr.  llopgood  and  Mi. 

Hoses,  as  in  previous  years,  formed  a very  important  part  of  the  depart- 
ment devoted  to  cut  flowers,  and  did  not  fail  to  receive  a full  share  of  attention. 
Amoncst  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Son, 
Ucklield  ; Mr.  Slaughter,  Steyning;  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Mr.  Huston,  Mr.  Standen, 
aud  Mr  Foster.  In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  other  than  roses,  Mr.  Hann, 
Mr.  Head,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Cotterell,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors.  Table  decorations  and  bomiuets  were  quJte  up  to  the 
average,  and  the  leading  exhibitors  were  Miss  B.  Charlton,  Mrs.  Bishop, 
Miss  Parkhurst,  Miss  E.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  T.  Hilbert. 

The  arrangements  w'ere  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Mr.  E.  Gharlton, 

and  Mr.  A.  Charlton,  and  they  and  the  able  secretary,  Mr.  Loof,  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  their  respective  duties  were 
performed. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW,  July  8. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
m.any  rose  growers  who  had  entered  were  unable  to  compete,  and  several  of 
those  who  exhibited  were  unable  to  fill  all  the  entries  they  had  made,  and  in 
consequence  the  exhibition  was  not  of  such  magnitude  as  iu  some  previous 
years.  Nevertheless  there  was  an  extensive  and  very  excellent  display.  As 
the  Central  Hall  is  now  fully  occupied  with  the  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  life-saving  appliances,  the  rose  show  was  held  in  the  Exhibition 
department  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  and  so  tasteful  and  judicious 
were  the  arrangements  that  it  was  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  exhibition 
of  roses  held  this  season. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes  were  filled  chiefly  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  In  the 
class  for  seventy-two  varieties  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  Colchester,  first  with  a 
capital  stand  of  flowers,  amongst  which  were  splendid  blooms  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Alfred  Colomb,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Prince  Arthur,  Etienne  Levet, 
Comtesm  d’Oxford,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Mme.  Crapelet,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame  Alphonse  Lavallee,  Edouard 

Morren,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Co.,  Hereford,  were  second  with  a good  stand,  in  which  occurred  a good 
bloom  of  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Eeine.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
a close  third,  and  staged,  amongst  others,  fine  flowers  of  Duke  of  Teck,  La 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marie  Baumann.  For  forty- 
eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  were  first  with 
an  even  lot  of  flowers,  which  included  especially  well-developed  blooms  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Constantine  Fretiakoff,  Magna  Charta,  Royal  Standard, 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Alfred  K.  Williams ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
second  with  a capital  stand,  in  which  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dr.  Andiy, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and 
Alfred  Colomb  were  conspicuous. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twenty-four  hybrid  perpetuals,  three 
trusses  of  each,  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  was  first,  and  staged  splendid  blooms  of  A. 
K.  Williams,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Etienne  Levet,  J.  S.  Mill,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
other  well-known  varieties.  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  were  second  with 
large  well-finished  blooms,  amongst  which  those  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Etienne  Levet,  Royal  Standard,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  and 
Senateur  Vaisse  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a close  third, 
and  staged  superb  blooms  of  Devienne  Lamy,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La 
France,  Camille  Bernardin,  and  Abel  Carriore.  For  twenty-four  varieties, 
single  trusses,  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Mile  End  Nurseries,  Colchester;  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant, 
and  Mr.  C.  Turner  were  first,  second,  and  third  ; and  the  prizetakers  in  the 
class  for  twelve  tea-scented  or  noisettes  were  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Amateurs’  Classes  were  hardly  so  well  filled  as  could  have  been  desired, 
but  the  flowers  staged  were  mostly  of  good  quality.  The  weakest  class  was 
perhaps  that  for  forty-eight  varieties,  single  trusses,  iu  which  there  were  only 
two  competitors.  These  were  Mr.  C.  Davis,  Aynhoe,  near  Banbury,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hollingsworth,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively  with  capital  stands. 
The  most  noteworthy  flowers  in  the  first-prize  collection  were  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Constantine  Fretiakoff,  Pitord,  Exposition  de  Brie,  John  Hopper, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Nachury,  and  Francois  Michelon. 
The  competition  was  spirited  in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  competitors  was  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Baitou  Hall,  Darlington,  who 
staged  a splendid  lot  of  flowers.  Especially  good  were  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Prosper  Langier, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  aud  Thomas  Mills  ; Mr.  C.  Davis  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hollingsworth  third.  Mr  .Whitwell  also  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties  with  blooms  of  superb  quality,  and  Mr.  C.  Davis 
and  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth,  who  were  second  and  third,  also  exhibited  remark- 
ably well.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford  ; and  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Mr.  J.  Wakcley,  Itainliam,  was  first.  Other  successful  exhibitors  in 
these  classes  were  Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Wakeley.  Tho  finest  stands 
of  twelve  tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  those  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Pemberton, 
Mr.  W.  Harrington,  Mr.  C.  Davis,  and  Mr.  .1.  Hollingsworth. 

Oi’EN  Classe.s  included  those  for  new  roses,  one  thousand  trusses,  and  for 
bouquets,  baskets,  and  vases  of  roses.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  the  only 
competitors  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  roses  sent  out  since  1870,  and  wore 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  good  blooms  of  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Ferdinand 
(‘liaH'olte,  Rosieriste  .Jacobs,  Comtesse  de  Comando,  Masterpiece,  Comtesse  do 
Lndrie,  Lady  Sludlield,  George  Baker,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  White  Baroness, 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  Duke  of  'Pock,  Madame  Isaac  I’errioro,  Mrs.  II.  'Punier, 
George  Moreau,  William  Warden,  Edouard  Andre,  .Julius  k'ingcr,  Giiillaiimo 
Guillemot,  and  Hoiiv.  do  Madame  Alfred  Vy.  Messrs.  BanI  and  Hon  were  also 
awarded  the  first  |uizo  for  the  best  thousand  trusses  of  roses. 

'I  he  first  jirizes  for  while  or  lij;ht  roses,  for  dark  roses,  and  for  pink  roses, 
in  collections  of  throe  Iriissus,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  I!.  Cant,  and  the 


seconds  in  tho  three  classes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Francis  and  Co.,  Hertford,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  rosebuds,  and  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  yellow  roses, 
and  the  award  of  the  first  pri;5e  was  iu  each  case  made.  Five  classes  were 
provided  for  bouquets  of  roses,  and  the  most  suceeisful  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Messrs.  Kinmont  and  Kidd,  Mr.  W.  Mcadinore,  Romford,  aid 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  and  Co.  'The  first  and  second  prizes  for  a vase  of  roses 
not  less  than  a yard  across  were  awarded  to  Miss  Welby  and  .Mr.  Sutton 
Abbott,  Waustead  ; and  in  the  class  for  a basket  of  roses  Mr.  J.  K.  Medland, 
Woodford,  and  Mr.  Sutton  Abbott  were  first  and  second  respectively  with 
charming  arrangements. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  an  immense  collection  of  roses 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  which  consisted  of  about  six 
thousand  blooms,  and  contributed  very  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  a stand  of  their  new 
rose  Queen  of  Queens,  a pink  hybrid  perpetual  of  great  promise. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  July  11. 

Chief  amongst  the  contributions  to  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  tho 
eollections  of  aohimenes  and  tuberous  begonias  from  Chiswick,  the  splendid 
stands  of  verbenas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  the  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  lilies  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  the  attractive  group  of  pinks,  ferns, 
kalosanthes,  and  other  subjects  from  Mr.  W.  Howard,  and  the  splendid 
novelties  and  the  large  collection  of  peas  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Idle  group  of  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  included,  in  addition  to  those  subjects  for  which  they  were 
granted  first-class  certificates,  Lobelia  Finsbury  Park  Blue,  a capital  variety  of 
the  speciosa  type,  the  plants  compact  aud  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  most  intense  cobalt-blue  ; it  is  without  question  a most  valuable  bedding 
variety  ; Hoy  a lasiantha,  a beautiful  species,  bearing  large  yellow  flowers  ; 
Dracieoa  Thomsonianum,  a strong-growing  Rind,  with  bold  deep  green  leafage  ; 
Polypodium  ornatum,  a handsome  species  with  large  bright  green  fronds  ; 
Cypi’ipedium  grande,  a fine  hybrid  raised  at  Chelsea,  the  growth  very  robust, 
the  flowers  large,  and  of  a greenish  yellow  suffused  with  rose,  the  long 
twisted  petals  rosy  purple  ; Osmunda  javanica,  a dwarf-growing  species,  with 
stout  deep  green  pinnate  fronds  ; Impatiens  Sultani,  a handsome  form,  with 
large  bright  magenta  coloured  flowers. 

The  stands  of  verbenas  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  forcibly 
demonstrated  the  great  success  with  which  these  flowers  are  grown  at  Swanley, 
and  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  About  thirty  varieties 
were  represented,  and  of  each  six  trusses,  large  in  size  and  perfect  in  develop- 
ment, were  staged.  All  the  varieties  were  of  a high  order  of  merit  in  their 
respective  shades  of  colour,  aud  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  excep- 
tional value  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition  purposes,  namely.  Lord  Chelmsford, 
rich  salmon-pink;  Dr.  Feyerham,  deep  plum,  the  flowers  and  truss  very  large 
and  of  grand  form,  valuable  for  its  rich  aud  distinct  colour;  Stars  and 
Stripes,  a beautiful  and  quite  new  variety,  with  large  flowers  striped  rose  and 
white  ; Shakspere,  deep  scarlet ; Eegulus,  deep  red,  very  fine  ; Lady  of 
Lome,  blush,  very  pleasing  ; Flower  of  Dorset,  deep  crimson  ; Swanley  Striped, 
an  attractive  variety,  the  flowers  striped  scarlet  and  white  ; A.  Renny,  red 
with  large  white  eye,  very  distinct  and  attractive  ; Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
purple  ; Esmeralda,  white  spotted  and  striped  blue,  very  pleasing  ; Fireball, 
brilliant  scarlet,  flowers  and  trusses  of  medium  size  and  excellent  form  ; Annie 
Ford,  bright  pink  ; Blue  Boy,  rich  blue  ; Baron  Von  Buchner,  bright  crimson  ; 
Annie,  striped  pink  and  red,  and  very  attractive  ; Boule  de  Neige,  white,  an 
old  but  very  excellent  variety  ; Mr.  George,  dull  claret,  a distinct  but  rather 
ineffective  flower  ; Boy  in  Blue,  very  deep  blue,  and  Swanley  Gem,  delicate 
lavender.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  exhibited  huge  bouquets  of  tEnothera  speciosa, 
a handsome  white-flowered  species  ; Nicotiana  affinis,  a handsome  form  with 
long  tubular  pure  white  flowers  ; Malva  moschata  alba  major,  a very  hand- 
some pure  white  variety  of  the  musk  mallow,  for  which  the  firm  were  awarded 
a certificate  of  the  first  class  last  year  ; and  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  plena, 
a double  white  form,  very  attractive  iu  the  border,  and  of  immense  value  for 
decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state. 

The  tuberous  begonias  from  the  society’s  gardens  consisted  of  large  and 
splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  seedlings  raised  at  Chiswick.  The  single 
neriums  sent  by  Mr.  Barron  were  remarkably  interesting,  and  the  following 
were  noteworthy  for  their  attractiveness  Professor  Duchartre,  a superb 
crimson  variety  ; Dr.  Golfin,  a deep  pink,  very  beautiful  and  pleasing  ; Sceur 
Agnes,  a fine  white  form  all  through,  not  perhaps  so  ree  in  flowering  as  Pictum 
argenteum,  another  white-flowering  variety  exhibited  ; Rose  Claire,  blush,  very 
pleasing  ; Delphine,  a beautifuljdeep  pink?flower  ; Frederick  Guibert,  salmon- 
pink,  very  distinct  and  effective,  and  Henri  Mares,  a very  beautiful  deep  pink 
variety.  Hardly  less  interesting  than  the]  neriums  were  the  achimenes,  which 
included  exceedingly  well-grown  specimens  of  Dr.  Hopft,  Francois  Cardinans, 
Pink  of  Perfection,  Dentonia,  Carl  VVolfurtb,  Henderson!  purpurea  elegans,  and 
Longiflora  macrantha,  the  finest  type  of  this  distinct  aud  beautiful  variety. 

'The  collection  of  lilies  and  other  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurserits,  Tottenham,  formed  a prominent  and  interesting  feature, 
more  especially  to  those  at  all  interested  in  lilies,  and  the  award  of  a medal 
was  recommended.  Amongst,  other  lilies  staged  were  fine  examples  of  Liliuin 
canadense,  L.  Browui,  L.  longilloriim,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  gigaiitouni,  L.  dal- 
maticum,  and  L.  martagon.  'i'he  miscellaueous  subjects  included  Gladiolus 
Col  villi  'I'he  Bride,  a pure  white  form  of  special  value  for  indoor  dcc(  rations 
in  a cut  state  ; Gladiolus  insignis,  an  attractive  early-blooming  species  with 
orange-red  flowers  ; Calochortus  luteus,  a charming  ycllow-llowored  species, 
and  the  pretty  Hpinea  filipendula  11.  pi. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  exhibited  excellent  baskets 
of  Lilium  longilloruin  and  L.  'rhuubergiauum  atrosanguinoum,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper  aud  Co.,  Oovent  Garden,  contributed  a stand  of  sweet  williams  re- 
presenting a good  strain. 

Mr.  VV.  Howard,  Southgate,  staged  a largo  group  of  decorative  plants  ami 
cut  flowers.  'J'ho  pinks  wore  especially  good,  and  eonspieunus  amongst  them 
was  a very  lino  scarlet  flower,  which  iqipcars  to  be  particularly  strong  in 
growth.  Balsams  and  kalosanthes  were  also  good,  and  tlio  cut  flowers  in- 
cluded a large  quantity  of  wliito  sweet  peas  and  tho  charming  sweet  siillaii. 
'J’he  award  of  a medal  was  rccoinincnded. 

Tlio  subjects  submitted  to  tho  l'’niit  Iknnniittce,  with  hut  few  exceptions, 
were  wanting  in  eitliee  intorest  or  iniporLanee.  Tlio  niosl  important  oonti  ilui- 
luilioiis  were  porliaps  tho  eolloetion  of  forty  varieties  of  peas  from  Moasrs.  .1. 
N’eileh  and  Sons’,  and  the  sliallots  from  Chiswick,  hir.  Osman  e.xliibitcd 
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Waff  1-ongnocl,  and  Loviatlmii  Longpod  beans  j and  Mr. 

Alossrs.  Suttoii  and  Hons’  two  excellent  peas, 
(Jenornl  UArfiold,  both  of  which  nre  very  productive, 
p i ice  a^’ge,  handsome,  well-filled  pods,  and  aro  of  splendid  llavour.  Melons 
ol  a promising  clinraotor  were  oxhibitud  by  Mr.  I’earso,  Oraya  Court,  llouloy- 
on- 1 liaines,  and  Mr.  Road.  ^ j y j 

J ho  following  First-class  Certificates  W'cio  granted  ; — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons  for 

froiuh^^**  /ws«a.— A dwarf-growing  fern,  with  stout  elegantly  pinnatilid 

taiui/olia  I'ettchiana.— An  excpiisitely  beautiful  variety  of  this 
well-Unown  species,  with  bold  and  very  linely-cut  fronds. 

Ci-otoii  Day><priiiff.—A  very  handsome  form  ; the  leaves  broadly  lanceoLate, 
about  twelve  inches  in  length  by  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a rich  yellow 

Sfiih  “s“  ••"y 

Croton  aureo-marmoratus.-A  bold  and  distinct  form  of  great  beauty: 

in  VrT’uv.  <‘fteen  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a half  inches 

m breadth,  and  richly  variegated  with  deep  canary-yellow.  As  it  takes 
on  Its  colour  at  a very  early  stage,  it  will  probably  bo  found  of  much  value 

it  will  render 

It  most  useful  for  exhibition  specimens. 

album.— A beautiful  variety  with  lar^c 
double  white  flowers  which  aro  borne  in  noble  trusses  ^ 

To  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  for 

HowIrhrV!;  fc^arm 

Mowers  large  in  size,  circular  in  form,  and  of  a rich  red  colour. 

ofabTXt“iSvfr"'-“f  ^®^"f^jlform,  bearing  large  handsome  flowers 
ot  a blight  pink  colour  and  remarkable  for  its  free-branching  habit. 

egoma  Thomas  Moore. — A dwarf-growing  variety  with  large  leafage 
and  producing  m good  clusters  large  well-foi-med  floors  of  a bright  red 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

_ Ltlmm  Thunhergianum  cruentum.—A  superb  variety,  with  flowers  of  a 
rich  sanguineous  red  spotted  with  black. 

To  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  for 

larg'^*Tze^romlwh^t^Tr’^^^‘^’~^  perpetual,  the  flowers  of 

dee^D  erhnson  globular  very  full,  and  of  superb  form,  the  colour  rich 

than  +1  k’-u-!*  robust  habit,  and  is  not  less  valuable  for  t e garden 

enhancing'fts  vMne.  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers  materially 

To  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  for 

arJZ'h  A16ajiy  _A  valuable  variety,  dwarf  and  comnact  in 

growth  and  beanng  most  profusely  flowers  of  a pur Jktiny  white.  ^ 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

A distinct  pansy  with  flowers  of  large  size  verv 
f’  purple  colour.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  ’great 

to  double  pansks.^*^’  gratification  to  those  who  are  partial 

A Second-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

ro»ro„e , t.. 


UPHILL  CASTLE, 

The  residence  of  t.  t.  knyfton  e.sq. 

Uphill  Castle  is  one  of  the  many  charming  residences  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Somersetshire.  Situated  a short  distance  inland,  and  surrounded  by 
stretch  of  country,  which  13  varied  by  meadow  and  woodland,  it  com^ 

0^0  H r*  1"’'^  the  most  charming  description  The 

Castle  Itself  is  not  perhap  so  imposing  as  some  others  in  the  country  • at  the 
same  time  it  is  decidedly  handsome,  and  has  a single  tower  rising  from’  a base 
of  well-built  masonry,  which  forms  the  residential  part  of  the  building  The 
Castle  IS  only  a short  drive  from  the  favourite  watering-place  of  Weston! 
super-Mare,  ^d  the  entrance  is  from  the  main  road  through^a  grove  of  hand 
some  trees.  On  the  right  as  we  stand  facing  the  Castle  fs  thf!ose  garden 
which  consists  of  beds  laid  out  on  a well-kept  lawn.  There  is  a very^choioe 
thl  rn  grown  as  dwarfs  and  standards,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit 

the  roses  were  producing  some  fine  blooms  ; but  hwe,  as  else  We  th^re  was 

were  Ce'^mlrnfa^^tf on  the  see’dlLT^^^^^ 
J * A 4.  f fl  ^ ^ satisfactory  growth  and  flowering  well  A tastpfnllv 

been  .g.m.t  S £dl“  f„,  ^ b*i 

able  for  tender  bedding  n’lonfo  ^ l alternately  are  not  favour- 

thTmonth  of  Time  when  they  occur,  as  was  the  case  this  year,  in 

Castle  wiUbe  very  gay.  ““  *^°'*^*  bedding  plants  at  Uphill 

two^sideTofTh^e^Castle  “Ind^StTh^  surround 

trees  to  add  materially  ’to  the  genSal  effe!iTLd®ir'^  are  sufficient 

might  expect  to  find  in  such  a^gS  f l7m  I the  condition  we 

well-chosL  positions  are  som!  k!  7^™^te.  Standing  about  the  lawn,  in 
notably  a fine  examnle  of  Pin,! handsome  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees, 
Eetracing  our  steps  to  1 ®everal  copper-coloured  beeches, 

gravel  walk  leads  in  the  direction  of  W with  the  end  of  the  Castle,  a 

broad  stretch  of  park-like  scenerv  wh^f  ^ 

and  there  with  thriving  trees  and’  carriJt  meadows,  dotted  here 

the  left  hand  of  the  walk  is  abank  of  eye  to  t^he  far  distant  hills.  On 

tion,  showing  how  favourable  is  the  ^’^'^"‘‘lant  condi- 

finel  endition  w ere  G™  ell in4n!  especially 

Indeed,  they  were  so  dense  in  growth  f k 'f  choice  hollies  and  coniferie. 

I had  no  idea  that  they  shut  out  a high  sandh^^Vk^k^^A^lk^® 
to  be  the  case,  for  on  tuiMngS  deleft  wfk!H  ^ 

reach  the  top  of  it,  only  to  meet  with  a !.  ^ ^ mount  a sharp  incline  to 

to  describe.  But  Mr.  Matthews  Ihe^oa!  1 unexpected  as  it  is  difficult 

came  to  occupy  its  present  Stioo^  a kmdly  explained  how  the  bank 

beseeuthati^wasEhe  wk  ofm^^^^^^^  Perplexing  point,  because  it  can 


In  height  thi*  bank  is  about  ton  or  twelve  feet,  and  about  the  same  width 
at  the  top,  sloping  down  gradually  on  each  side.  'I  he  bank  is  formed  of  tlio 
Binallest  particles  of  sea-sand  J but  the  interesting  ipieHtion  arises.  How 
was  It  foriiie.l  ? At  the  present  lime  the  distance  between  tliis  poil.t  and 
the  sea  18  about  h.alf  a mile,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sea 
did  at  one  tune  reach  a point  much  nearer  than  it  does  now.  'J'he  space  of  flat 
country  between  the  bank  and  the  sea  and  other  surroundings  shows  this  very 
clearly.  lo  understaud  how  the  formation  of  this  bank  first  began,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  a largo  thorn  hedge  that  had  been  left  to  grow  wild  in 
Its  own  way  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  bank.  It  is  conjectured 
that  at  this  point  two  currents  of  wind  met,  one  from  the  sea  and  the  other 
from  the  land,  and  that  the  hedge  assisted  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  sand 
which  was  brought  by  every  strong  gust  of  wind  in  its  course  over  the  sands 
whieh  form  the  sea  beach  opposite  this  point.  It  appears  that  the  deposition 
0 the  sand  went  on  until  the  hedge  was  no  longer  visible.  What  now  remains 
of  this  bank  IS  utilized  by  being  planted  at  the  sides  with  choice  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  on  tho  top  is  a promenade  walk.  I was  much  surprised  to  And 
how  luxuriantly  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  grow  in  tho  sand.' 

The  kitchen  garden  department  is  well  sheltered,  and  contains  the  various 
glass  structures.  There  are  three  or  four  vineries.  The  earliest  cron  of 
grapes  is  grown  in  pots;  the  crop  I saw  just  on  tho  point  of  ripening  was 
very  promising  ; the  vines  were  carrying  a fair  number  of  bunches  of  average 
size.  A young  stock  of  vines  are  in  preparation  to  take  the  place  of  those 
now  fruiting,  as  directly  the  fruit  is  cut  the  plants  are  thrown  away,  and 
others  grown  to  succeed  them,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  skilful  culti- 
vators.  The  next  house  is  planted  with  permanent  vines,  which  are  bearin» 
®'^®P-,  The  varieties  aro  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pinca’s 
Black  Muscat,  and  White  Nice.  Mrs.  Pince  is  showing  some  handsome 
bunches,  and  the  cane  of  White  Nice  in  this  house,  so  Mr.  Matthews  told  me 
sometimes  bears  bunches  7 lbs.  in  weight.  The  next  vinery  is  still  later  and 
contains  a very  serviceable  crop  of  grapes.  The  bunches  are  very  evenly  dis- 
tributed on  all  the  vines  from  front  to  back.  Melons  and  cucumbers  have 
each  a separate  house  devoted  to  them,  and  during  the  winter  mushrooms 
are  grown  in  a house  that  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

I spent  some  time  with  my  friend  in  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  which 
are  for  the  most  part  kept  distinct,  and  I found  several  interesting  features 
in  them.  I he  crop  of  strawberries  was  an  excellent  one,  the  fruit  bein<»  lar^m 
and  very  abundant.  The  Countess  is  the  variety  in  most  favour,  and  Tt  cer- 
tainly deserves  it  if  it  bears  so  well  every  year  as  it  has  this  season. 

Mr,  Matthews  is  a connoisseur  in  peas  and  potatoes  and  devotes  some 
attention  to  the  new  kinds, 

The  American  Wonder  Pea,  which  was  sown  March  12,  and  producsd 
pods  ready  to  pick  in  ten  weeks,  is  indeed  a wonder,  for  it  was  covered  with 
well-filled  pods  and  only  one  foot  high.  Edinburgh  Beauty  is  another  new 
variety  on  trial  for  the  first  time;  it  is  a blue  pea,  and  a fine  cropper. 
Am^gst  new  potatoes  I was  much  struck  with  the  distinctness  in  growth  of 
the  White  Elephant,  of  which  my  friend  has  a very  high  opinion.  Last  year 
he  planted  85  lbs.,  from  which  he  lifted  rather  more  than  400  lbs.  Inter- 
national is  also  in  high  esteem  here. 

Amongst  the  hardy  outdoor  fruits  there  is  a good  crop  of  plums  and  a fair 
sprinkling  of  apples  and  pears.  Of  gooseberries  and  currants  the  trees  were 
lairly  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Standing  in  a prominent  position  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit  garden  is  a 
noble  span-roof  orchard  house  sixty-two  feet  long  and  twenty  wide.  It  is 
a substantial  structure  with  glass  down  to  the  ground  line.  In  this  house 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  grown  in  pots.  Pigs  are  planted  out  in  a bed  of 
soil  and  bearing  well,  as  are  also  tomatoes.  Vines  are  also  planted  out  and  it 
was  worth  a long  journey  to  see  them,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  manar^e- 
ment  of  the  house  and  the  success  attending  it.  First,  it  must  be  explained  that 
the  house  is  not  heated,  yet  Mr.  Matthews  tells  me  he  is  able  to  ripen 
such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  White  Nice,  Lady  Downes 
and  Barbarossa  grapes.  When  I was  there  at  the  end  of  June  all  the  varieties 
1 have  named  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  thinned  out,  and  some  were  iust 
approaching  the  stoning  process ; in  fact,  they  were  so  far  advanced  that  I 
could  see  that  under  the  course  of  management  which  is  adopted  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  ripe.  But  while  saying  this  much  it  is  only 
right  to  say  the  management  is  directed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
grapes,  as  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  have  to  bear  with  the  treatment 
ppvided  for  the  vines.  This  will  account  for  the  advanced  condition  of  the 
vines  on  the  day  of  my  visit  to  a certain  extent,  but  they  could  not  have  made 
so  much  progress  under  an  ordinary  orchard-house  treatment.  The  house 
under  notice  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  fruiting  houses  at  Messrs.  Eivers’s, 
at  bawbridgeworth,  which  is  so  much  better  than  the  little  toy  houses  dis- 
tributed about  the  country,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a small  house  is  quickly 
heated  and  soon  cooled.  But  such  houses  as  the  one  at  Uphill  Castle,  which 
holds  a large  body  of  air  when  shut  up  close,  retains  its  heat  much  longer 
than  a small  one.  Acting  on  this  fact,  Mr.  Matthews  is  able  to  produce  such 
lavourable  results.  It  is  his  practice  not  to  give  any  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  except  in  the  very  hottest  weather.  Most  of  the  air  is  admitted  at  the 
ventilators  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  by  this  system  of  ventilation  he  is  able 
on  bright  days  to  maintain  a forcing  temperature.  This  system  he  continues 
until  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  then  more  air  is  admitted.  It  is  in  fact  just  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  solar  warmth  is  made  the  most  of.  Such  a course  of 
management  has  been  frequently  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
by  more  than  one  writer.  But  I am  bound  to  confess  I have  not  seen  it  any- 
where  practised,  and  such  satisfactory  results  obtained,  as  in  the  case  before 
us.  Of  course  situation  and  climate  have  something  to  do  with  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  principle  remains  the  same,  and  it  shows  very  clearly  that 
there  is  more  to  be  obtained  from  solar  heat  than  the  majority  of  amateur 
cultivators  are  disposed  to  believe.  J.  C.  Claeke. 


A Hoax. — Sorne  time  ago  at  Nice  a neighbour  of  Alphonse  Karr,  a gar- 
dener,  called  le  pere  Gerard,  and  a country  wag,  brought  to  him  a pinch  of 
silkworm’s  eggs,  which  he  mistook  for  rare  flower  seeds,  and  sowed  con- 
scientiously according  to  the  recipe.  When  he  discoverd  the  hoax  he  said 
nothing,  but,  as  a revenge,  he  caused  a packet  of  herring’s  eggs  to  be  sent 
lu"'  Taris  to  Pere  Gerard,  together  with  various  real  seeds.  The  cunniug 
old  peasant,  who  perceived  the  trick  at  first  sight,  pretended  to  be  greatly 
oDliged  for  the  present  and  to  sow  the  new  seeds.  After  a few  days,  how- 
ever, he  called  upon  the  litterateur.  “Monsieur  Karr,”  said  he,  “ I have  sown 
toose  new  varieties  which  you  gave  me  and  want  to  show  you  the  I’esults.” 
they  went  together  to  the  garden,  where  Karr  was  (shown  a splendid  bed  of 
red  herring,  head  upwards,  emerging  from  the  earth. 
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i"iotcs  of  ©bscrtutioH. 

♦ 

A LEAF-FLOWEUKD  CI.F.MATIS. 

Tins'Ki>Jn  it  interest  yon,  I forvvar.l  yon  a flower  of  clematis,  whicli 

is  a very  good  illustration  of  the  well-known  fact  that  flowers  are  after  aH 
only  anotLr  form  of  the  leaf.  But  the  curious  thing  is  I"'® 

is  the  same  this  year.  It  is  a blood-eolonrcd  clematis, 

me  or  two  of  the  petals  of  the  corolla  either  wholly  or  partly  green  I'^e  the 
leaves.  It  is  also  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  I '‘^ver  scon 

before  so  many  roses  with  the  branch  growing  light  through  the 
flower.  One  is  particularly  curious,  haiing  the  flowers  in  ^ 

manner^  ^ proper  floral  centre  in  the  shape  of  a buncUe  of 

stamens  and  pistils,  whi'ch  are  surrounded  by  four  various-sized 
of  nearly  the  form  of  proper  leaves,  but  striped  with  a 

as  thouah  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  leaf  condition.  here  the  stripes  ot 
colour  occur  the  texture  is  velvety,  but  the  green  parts  of  ’^‘’®®®J®^  j®®  ^ 
leafy  and  in  no  way  differ  from  leaves  in  their  visible  characters  It  maj 
bo  well  to  add  that  the  clematis  does  not  produce  a proper  coiolla,  8' ^ 
flowers  consisting  of  coloured  sepals  only  as  there  a'e  no  Monst  r 

forms  of  roses  are  plentiful,  and  if  the  bad  weather  continues  eveiything  will 
be  monstrous  all  around. — Ed.] 

; CAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

At  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Exhibition  of  July  5 Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Plough,  put  up  some  superb  blooms  of  carnations  and  picotees.  As  they  do  not 
obtain  special  mention  in  your  report,  I send  the  names  for  lists  of  such  flowers 
are  always  acceptable  to  cultivators.  Canm/iOT.s-Meg  Meriilees,  Mrs.  T. 
Drake,  Mr.=.  Maclaren,  Florence  Nightingale,  Miss  Dombrain,  Jas.  Flowdy, 
Saturn,  William  Spoor,  Lord  Stamford,  Edward  Adams,  Sybil,  Fanny  Gardner, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  Adams,  John  Keet,  Princess  Beatrice,  Bride  E. 
S.  Dodwell,  and  Clipper.  Picotees- Janira,  Elizabeth  Ladds,  Lady  Livy, 
Clara  Penson,  Lucy,  Nymph,  Emily,  Meteor,  Fire  King,  Mary,  and  Piceo. 

EARLY  SUNRISE  PEA. 

Mv  experience  of  this  pea  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Clarke.  It 
is  the  most  productive  in  pods,  as  well  as  in  the  number  in  each  pod— from 
£ eve II  to  nine— but  nearly,  or  quite,  a fortnight  later  than  Ringleader,  the 
very  best  pea  for  a second  crop,  and  I have  so  ordered  for  next 

On  many  occasions  I have  made  note  of  this  pea,  and  found  it  thoroughly 
satisfactory  as  to  cropping  qualities,  and  1 can  make  a note  of  a Pract'cal 
kind  that  I think  is  of  some  value.  M'hen  visiting  Messrs.  Cnrter  and  Co.  s 
seed  farm  at  St.  Osyth  last  year,  in  the  company  of  working  horticulture  L , 
Mr  Gardiner,  the  manager  of  the  farm,  asked  me  to  select  from  a plantation 
of  peas  the  row  that  should  be  gathered  from  for  the  dinner  that  was  pre- 
paration at  the  adjoining  inn.  I had  already  made  an 

my  choice  on  one  particular  row,  because  of  its  fine  appearance  and  the  pi  omiee 
oHts  pods  that  we  should  have  something  to  eat.  “ Ah,  said  Mr.  Gardiner, 
“vou  will  do  very  well  with  a dish  of  that  ; it’s  a capital  pea.  ihen  we 
all  asked,  “ What  is  it  ? ” And  the  reply  was,  “ Early  Sunrise.  And  when 
they  were  served  at  table  they  justified  the  choice.  My  friend  Mr.  .^mes 
Crute  reckons  it  one  of  the  three  best  peas  in  cultivation.  Is.  n- 


-.f  1 • iroo  Almost  each  graft  of  the  above  succeeded,  and  the 

fruitfulness  mthe^tr^^  simultaneously,  and  with  nearly  equal  luxuriance, 

growthof^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  resulting  in  1856,  but  withthcinteresting  addi- 
n^TnuSou8  sc  s of  many ’of  the  grafts.  In  the  spring  of 

857  the  bTossom  freely,  and  when  Mr.  Niven  read  his  Paper  there  were 

iinwani;of  one  hundred  fine  specimens  of  fruit  upon  so  '"any  o the  sorts, 

ilmt  they  will,  he  says,  “in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  nearly,  if  not  fully, 

rejall,';  »IdMr,  Si.en,  “par. 
liciilarlv  where  wall  accommodation  is  limited,  will  at  once  appear , but. 
Whs  this  the  opportunity  that  will  bo  presented  for  comparison  between 
besidis  this,  tne  ®PP  ^ j tbe  ready  ascertainment  of  their  respective 

r.ll  irp"61  orTh.  ouUi,,tor.’'  II..lhU  »p.nme..t  W ,e. 

peated  ?— M.,  in  Fidd  NaluraUd. 


©faituars. 


Ho  was  sheriff  of_  London 


TREE  YIELDING  FRUIT  EVERY  MONTH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1857,  Mr.  N.  Nivei  ma  le  a 
curious  communication  as  to  the  remarkable  result  of  a,n  experiment  he  had 
made  upon  a fruit-bearing  tree.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  passage  m 
last  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  the  “ tree  of  life  ” is  described  propheti- 
cally as  bearing  “twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  her  fruit  eveiy 
month.”  Struck  with  this  description,  he  was  led  to  to  consider  what 
possible  approximation  could  be  made  towards  such  a result,  with  the  means 

. iU;  — «+  Uia  <1 1 1 rrnm  AmOnSSuOUr 


MONTHS.  NAMES. 

For  July  Citron  dcs  Cannes 

Doyenne  d’Ete 

For  August Jargonelle 

,,  Belle  d'Aout 

’ Beurro  Giffard 

F’or  September  BeurnJ  d’Amanlis 
,,  . . Denmore 

,,  ...  F’ranc  Real 

...  Colmard’Kte 

Autumn  Bergamot 
lieurre  Spence 
\ ...  F’leinish  Beauty 

I . I, oiiiso  Bonne  of  Jersey 

, . Onondago 

, Seokel 

November  Bergamot d'E.ipcreii 
, Beurr6  Jliel 

. Colmar  d’Aromberg 

1 iiichesHO  d' Arigouli'iiio 


I’or  October 


For 


ward  in  the  year  1859, 


and 


of  the  City  of  London, 


to  be  not  above  threescore  years  at 

itable  to  his  even- 

As  a worker  in  the 


Tuesday,  July  4,  Mr.  Abbiss  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  died^on  t e 


Friday  following.  His  name 


will  be  long  and  honourably  remembered. 


fftarkets, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 

Apricots perdoz. 

Cherries 

Currants  ^ sieve 

Figs perdoz. 

Gooseberries — per  I sieve 

Grapes per  lb. 

Lemons per  1']® 

Melons 

Oranges  per  100 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb. 

Raspberries per  lb. 

Strawberries  >• 


Os.  4d.  to  Is.  3d . 
Os.  3d.  „ Os.  8d. 


6s.  Od 
6s.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  Od 
7s.  Od. 
3s.  6d. 
...  - 8s.  Od. 

6s.  Od.  ,,10s.  Od. 
3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 

03.  4d. 


3s.  ed. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
2s.  Oi. 
4s.  Od. 


Os.  6d, 
Is.  Od 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to 


order  of  things,  at  his  disposal  From  amongst  our 
hardv  fruit-bearing  trees  he  made  choice  of  the  pear,  fixing  upon  a high  y 
vicorous  and  healthy  young  specimen  then  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
tr&ning,  that  had  been  previously  worked  or  grafted,  and  which  had  arrived 
at  fruit-bearinm  This  tree  occupied  a portion  of  the  walls  of  his  residence, 
having  been  planted  on  an  angle  of  the  building,  occupying  thereon  two 
aspects,  the  one  east,  the  other  south  or  nearly  so,  the  leading  stem  or  trunk 
being  on  the  angle,  the  side  branches  being  horizontal,  thus  as  it  were  at  this 
point  clasping  the  two  walls  of  the  house.  His  object  was,  if  possible,  to 
Ldeavour  to  construct  a tree  that  would  yield  a succession  of  fruits  for  each 
month  of  the  year  complete.  In  the  specimen  fixed  upon  there  were  twenty 
horizontal  branches  on  each  side,  thus  presenting  facility  for  the  msertion  by 
grafting  of  forty  varieties  or  kinds  of  pears.  Accordingly,  the  following 
selection  and  classification  of  sorts  were  made,  put  on,  and  labelled,  viz. . 

months.  names. 


For  December  Bourn'  Bose 

Glout  Morceau 
Hacon’s  Inconiparablo 
AVinter  Nells 
Triompho  do  Jodoigno 
For  .ianuary  Bourre  Ij.ingelier 
Broom  Park 
Winter  Orassanc 
Knight’s  Monarch 
Soldatd'Esperen 
F’or  Fobiuary...  Easter  Beurro 
Winter  Beiirrd 
.Josephine  de  Malines 

For  March  Crassaiio  d' Hiver 

No  plus  Monris 

F’or  Ajiril Bciirro  Haiico 

Lato  Bergamot 
F’or  May  . Boui'rii  Banco 

Bourro  Brcttoneiia 
F’or  .Juno  Buzottodo  Bavoy 

Beurrr  Brettoiicaii 


Beans,  French  per  lb. 

Beet  perdoz. 

Cabbages >> 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  per  doz. 

Garlic  P«r ‘h. 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz. 

Lettuces,  Cos „ 

Mint,  Green  . . per  bunch 

Mushrooms per  baskM 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch 

Parsley >»  , 

Peas per  <iuart 

Radishes per  bunch 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun. 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tomatoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms 
Bouvardias  ..  ..per  bunch 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun. 
Campanulas,  per  doz.  bun. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Fuchsias per  doz.  bun. 


Os.  4d. 

Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
2s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.lOd.  „ 
Os.  2d.  „ 
3s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Os.  3d.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.  Id.  „ 
Os.  3d.  „ 
3s.  Od.  ,, 
Os,  6i.  ,1 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
4s.  Od.  „ 


Bs.  Od. 
Os.  8d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  9L 
Is.  64. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
6s.  Od, 


hay  MARKET, 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  aover per  load  100s.  to  13 

Inferior  do.  ».  7®^-  •> 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  ,>  lOOs.  „ ill-  . 

Inferior  do n •• 

Straw. - 30^-  ••  5® ' 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

Wheat,  White,  new „ 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley.  Grinding  ,> 

Malt,  English » 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old 

Malt,  brown » 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  » 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 

Rye •> 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick 

Bes  as,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  "j®- 

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  spitalfiblds. 
English  Kidneys,  per  cwt.  10s.  Od.  to  12s.  »I. 

„ Rounds  93.  Od.  „ lOs.  Od. 

.lersev  Kidneys  „ ll3-  Od.  ,,  12s.  Od. 


Os.  3d. 
Is.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  61. 
Is.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
53.  Od. 
Is.  61. 
7.".  6(1. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  9d. 


37«.  to  52^. 

37s. 

„ 56s. 

42s. 

» 48s. 

39s. 

„ 41s. 

37s. 

„ 43s. 

32s. 

„ 34s. 

30s. 

„ 60s. 

20s. 

„ 30s. 

35s. 

» 5^3. 

3Ss. 

„ 43s. 

28s. 

„ 353. 

303. 

„ 32s. 

22s. 

„ 30s. 

22s. 

„ 26s. 

22s. 

„ 30s. 

42s. 

» los. 

37s. 

„ 41v. 

S9s. 

,,  45s. 

40s. 

„ 45s. 

3Ls. 

„ 37s. 

4l3. 

» 40s. 

37  s. 

..  45s. 

J ersey  Kidneys 
,,  Bounds 
Cherbourg  Rounds 
„ Flukes 


10s.  Od. 

9s.  Od. 
lOs.  Od.  , 


Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 


,,  . . Nniiolcon 

,,  TllOIlipHOIl’s 

In  tlio  spriiiK  «f  18.55  llio  scions  of  these  various  varieties  wore  inserted 
one  upon  caoh  hrancli,  all  of  wliich  had  been  cut  back  to  withm  six  inches  ot 
of  the  main  bleiri.  '1  bus  the  important  process  of  what  is  mailed  douOE  ijfojt- 
i,„l  or  >iriiah<i  vj>o,i  a was  elRcttd,  a process  greatly  tending  to  cxlia 


O.ardenias,  per  doz. blooms 
Gladioli.. ..  per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropiums  „ sprays 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

Liliuins  . . per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  perdoz. bun. 
Mignonette..  ,■ 

Pansies n 

Pelargoniums  ,, 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses |;3.  4cl. 

Pinks per  doz.  bun. 

Rhoiiantlio  ,, 

Roses  perdoz. 

Roses,  Tea .• 

Stephnnotis,  per  dz.  sprays 

Stoek.s  per  doz.  bun. 

Sweet  Sultan  ,, 

Tropieoluin  >, 


3s.  Od.  , 
6s.  Od. 
O.s.  6d.  , 
Is.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 


to  Os.  6d^ 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 10s.  Od. 
„ 10s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 43.  Od. 
„ 63.  Od. 
„ 63.  Od. 
„ 4s,  Od. 

„ lOs.  Od, 
,,  Is.  Od. 
„ 63.  Od. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
" 63.  Od. 

„ Bs.  Od. 
,,  2s.  6d. 
„ Is.  Od. 

..  Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
28.  Od. 
43.  Od. 
43.  Od. 
83.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 


Beef,  prime  large 
Beef,  middling  . . 
Beef,  inferior  .... 
Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pork,  small 

Pork,  large  


COAL  MARKET. 

East  Wylain per  ton  16s.  Od. 


59. 

2d. 

to  5s. 

4<l 

4s. 

8d. 

,,  59. 

Od 

4s. 

Od. 

„ 49. 

ed, 

39. 

Od. 

I»  39. 

6d. 

59. 

4d. 

M 69. 

4<1. 

49. 

8d. 

»I  63* 

4d. 

39. 

8d. 

M 43. 

4d. 

Cs. 

Oil. 

Od. 

59. 

Od. 

M 

4d. 

49. 

4d. 

II  4s. 

6d. 

3s. 

lOd. 

It  49. 

2d. 

Wallseml — Hetton 

,,  Hetton  Lyons 

Luubton 

, Wear 

„ Chilton  Tees  . . 

„ Tees  — 


17s.  6d. 
15s.  Od. 
17s.  Od. 
IBs.  Od. 
IBs,  6d. 
17s.  01. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consots  

Reduced  3 i>er  cent.  


91  to 

lUj  „ 


lllj 

B'O 


n.fMUir(limr  to  tht)  'Jiroctioiis  Ih  tll0  J «av<ailii>ua  irjill-HtolIGH  or  ffouty 


accoraiiiK  u»  ' raloulutoil  to  protluoo  kjui-hi 


all-stoneH  or  gouty 

1. 1 


Jul.Y  15,  i88a. 


TIIR  GARDEN  RR^i'  MAGAZINE. 


Ixcplits  to  (05un'ics. 

« 

RosHre. — Tlio  tea  roso  Oloiro  do  Dijon  wns  raiacd  l>y  l\r.  Jacotot,  of  Dijon. 
It  Mas  first  oxlubitedat  I'aris  in  tlio  year  and  in  the  same  year  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country. 

I'ti/idnr  Suhscrilifr. — A load  of  hay  should  contain  .1G  trusses  of  from 
C(i  lbs.  to  (il)  lbs.  each  ; cousuiuently,  the  weight  of  a load  should  bo  about 
1ml  f a tun. 

T.  N.  C. — “ Herbaceous  plants  ” aro  such  as  have  a perennial  existence, 
but  niako  a new  growth  above  ground  every  year.  For  example,  a phlox  or 
delphinium  may  bo  said  to  last  any  number  of  years,  but  the  whole  of  the 
aerial  growth  perishes  in  tho  autumn,  and  in  the  spring  a new  aerial  growth 
ajipears.  Tho  terrestrial  or  underground  growth  necessarily  corresponds 
vvith  that  above  ground,  but  has  a more  continuous  existence. 

ir.  7/.— Your  grapes  aro  badly  shanked  and  mildewed,  and  the  leaves  are 
oor  and  in  some  degree  mildewed.  \Ve  must  eonclude  that  the  mischief 
egins  at  tho  roots,  which  aro  probably  overfed,  and  continue  in  action  too 
far  into  the  autumn,  instead  of  going  to  rest  when  the  leaves  fall.  Our 
opinion  rests  only  on  tho  condition  of  the  samples  sent,  and  it  will  be  for  you 
to  consider  whelhu’  we  take  a sound  view  of  the  case.  We  have  had  this 
season  very  many  examples  of  diseased  and  malformed  grapes,  clearly  trace- 
able to  bad  management  in  respect  of  sulphuring  and  ventilating,  many 
persons  being  evidently  of  opinion  that  grapes  may  be  grown  without  any 
change  of  air  or  any  kind  of  ventilation  whatever. 

yames  of  Plants. — J.  S , Alltyferin. — The  shrub  is  Rhododendron  Edg- 
worthi.  J.  M.-  -Yourshrub  is  Berberis  Fortunei.  R.  H.  K.  B. — 1,  Rosa  riigosa  ; 

2,  another  variety  of  the  same.  You  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  labels. 
R.  rugosa  and  R.  Rogeliana  are  one  and  the  same,  but  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  most  important  being  the  red  and  the  white.  3,  Rosa  luteaj  4, 
R.  oxyacantha.  J.  B. — Your  find  on  the  hill  above  Worthing  is  the  parasitic 
dodder,  Cuscuta  epithymum.  W.  H.  Warner. — 1,  Jasminum  fruticans  ; 2, 
J.  humile.  There  are  some  half  a dozen  varieties  of  the  common  white  jas- 
mine, but  they  are  of  small  consequence  save  the  golden-leaved,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful.  J.  Wells.— 1,  Eugenia  apiculata  ; 2,  Fragaria  elatior  ; 

3,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ; 4,  A mesembryanthemum,  the  specific  name  of  which 
we  cannot  give  you  ; 5,  Euonymus  japonica  ; 6,  Lonicera  japonica.  W.  B.  B. — 
Jasminum  grandiflorum. 


The  Antiquity  op  Man — Professor  Mudge  has  presented  some  interesting 
evidence  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man  in  an  American  scientific  journal. 
He  starts  by  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  generally-accepted  opinion 
among  geologists  that  man  was  on  the  earth  at  the  close  of'the  Glacial  epoch, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  race  cannot  be  taken  at  less 
than  200,000  years.  After  the  Glacial  epoch,  American  geologists  have  recog- 
nized. by  their  effects,  three  others,  namely,  the  Champlain,  the  Terrace,  and 
the  Delta,  all  supposed  to  be  of  nearly  equal  length.  His  argument  for 
estimating  the  duration  of  these  epochs  is  as  follows : He  takes  the  case  of 


the  Delta  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  notes  the  fact  for  a distance  of  about  3(0 
miles  of  this  dopesit  llicro  aro  to  be  obseivcd  buried  forests  of  large  trees, 
one  over  the  other,  with  inlerspaeos  of  sand.  'I'en  distinct  forest  growths  of 
this  iiulure  have  been  observed,  which  ninst  have  succeeded  one  another. 
Those  trees  are  tho  bald  cypress  of  tho  .Southern  .St.ates.  .Some  have  been 
observed  over  2.5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  one  contained  .5,700  annual  rings.  In 
some  instances  these  huge  trees  have  grown  over  tho  stumps  of  others  erju.ally 
largo,  and  such  instances  occur  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ten  fore.st  bode. 
I'rom  these  facts.  Professor  Mudge  thinks  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to 
estimate  the  antiquity  of  each  of  these  forest  growths  at  10,000  years,  or 
100,000  years  for  the  ten  forests.  This  cstimato  woulil  not  take  into  accoui  t 
the  interval  of  time— which  doubtless  was  very  considerable— that  elapsed 
between  the  ending  of  one  forest  .and  the  beginning  of  another.  “.Such 
evidence,”  Professor  Mudge  concludes,  “ would  be  received  in  any  court  of 
law  as  sound  .and  satisfactory.  We  do  not  see  how  such  proof  is  to  bo  dis- 
carded when  applied  to  the  antiquity  of  our  race.  There  is  satisfactory 
evidence  that  man  lived  in  the  Champlain  epoch.  But  the  Terr.ace  epoch, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  intervenes  betw-een  the  Champlain  and  Delta  epochs’ 
thus  adding  to  my  100,000  years.  If  only  as  much  time  is  given  to  both 
these  epochs  as  to  the  Delta  epoch  200,000  years  is  the  total  result.” 

How  TO  Grow  Lilies. — The  lilies  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  as 
regards  the  soil  that  suits  them  : one  group  needing  a loamy  and  the  other  a 
peaty  soil.  But  they  will  all  thrive — other  circumstances  being  fairly  favour, 
able — in  a mellow'  well-drained  loam,  or  in  a nourishing  fibrous  peat.  A boggy, 
sour,  poor,  or  chalky  soil  will  not  suit  a single  lily,  whether  it  be  the  commonest 
or  the  rarest.  In  preparing  for  lilies,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  stable  manure, 
except  as  a top-dressing  when  the  planting  is  completed,  but  the  cowshed  will 
supply  a suitable  furtilizer  to  dig  in  and  mix  with  the  staple.  Far  better,  how- 
ever, as  an  aid  in  making  up  a bed  for  lilies,  is  a heap  of  rotted  turf,  leaves,  and 
other  vegetable  refuse,  forming  what  is  known  to  gardeners  as  “leaf-mould.” 
A good  soil  they  must  have,  but  stimulants  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  their  free  employment  in  promoting  a grand  bloom  of  Aurutum  will 
often  account  for  the  perishing  of  the  bulbs  when  the  bloom  is  past.  Lilies  are 
often  described  as  needing  an  abundance  of  water.  As  regards  those  planted 
out  in  a deep  fertile  soil,  our  opinion  is  that  they  do  not  want  any.  We  have 
often  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we  could  screen  our  lily  beds  from  rain, 
and  compel  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them  from  May  to  August,  we  should  have 
glorious  bloom  above  and  a great  increase  of  bulbs  below,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  hot  dry  summers  bring  the  garden  lilies  to  their  highest  perfection. 
The  inexperienced  amateur  is  likely  to  mak;e  a fatal  mistake  in  his  first  venture 
in  lily  culture  by  planting  at  the  wrong  season.  A‘ll  beginnets'  have  an  idea 
that  the  spring  is  the  proper  season  for  evely.  kiid'ffif 'gardea  ..work,  including 
the  planting  of  lilies.  The  “ proper  ” time  to  plant  them  is  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  have  flowered.  As  a rule,  therefore,  lilies. should  be^planted  from 
July  to  October,  and  in  every  case  it  would  bo  well  to  do  the  wo^k  directly  the 
last  of  the  flowers  falls  from  the  stem.  The  florists  do  their  best;  to  keep  lily 
bulbs  fresh  and  plump  through  the  winterdof'  the  late-eoming  customers,  but 
Nature  does  not  alter  her  ways  to  accothmoiflr't!*  b'u’’  Ini^t'ates.  She  simply 
makes  us  pay  for  them  ; and  if  we  will  walk  in  the  wrong  way,  the  path  before 
us  is  soon  found  to  be  strewn  with  stumbling-blocks,  but  the  right  way  is 
always  easy  and  pleasant. “ Familiar  Garden  Flowers  "for  July. 


J.  WEEKS  AND  CO.’S  SPECIALITIES 

IIV  ^IVI> 

HflT-WATFR  APPARATUS  Patent  Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  is 

nui  VYHILn  HrrHnHIUO.  Champion”  of  Heating,  and  is  con-  . U^ruro  ao,n  nn 

IIHT  llfftTrn  AnnftnATiio  ditionally  “guaranteed”  for  10  years.  VfLIxtu  ANU 

HU  I "WA  I tn  ArrAKAIUSi  Hollow  Furnace  Bars  attached  to  these 

Boilers,  last  eleven  years  longer  than  the  i \MrrUO  aiir,  pn 

ordinary  solid  bars,  and  add  20  per  cent.  WLCiIVu  AND  uUi 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS.  The  Improved  Hydro-Caloric  Coil  is  the  only  Coil  . xurryo  pn 

UHT  \A/ATCD  AnDADATMO  that  Warms  and  Ventilates  in  one  operation.  J,  WLtKu  AND  uUi 

HUI“WAItn  ArrAnAlUb,  for  everydescription  of  BuikUng,  public  or  private;  i U^rri/o  pn 
UHT  \AIATCn  AnnAnATllo  also  Baths,  Laundries,  &c.  vP.  WllIVu  AND  uU. 

HUI“WAIlK  AllAnATUSj  when  fitted  by  us,  warranted  to  answer  its  in-  J QQ 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  fuh  usts  sent  Post  Free,  j]  WEEKS  AND  Co! 

Address- J.  and.  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Warming  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


T.H.  P.  DENNIS  & GO. 

Mansion  Honse  Buildings, 

LONDON. 

Works  : Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Horticultural  Buildings  of 
every  description  Erected, 
Heated,  and  Pitted. 

“ART WITH  ECONOMY,’ 

Part  I.,  Illustrated. 
Post  Free,.  12  Stamps 
Now  ready,  a New  Illustrated  Book 
on  Hot  Water  Heating,  by  F.  A. 
Fawkes,  F.R.H.S.,  price  Is.,  post  free 
13  stamps. 
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HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  GARDEN  FURNITURE. 


DEANE  & CO.’S 


GARDEN  SEATS,  Now  Patterns,  from  17'. 
GARDEN  RARROWS,  Wood  2l.,  6 . 

garden  engines,  12  Gall.  63;-,  16  GiUl.  80,. 
SWING  WATER  HARROWS,  1.^  Gall.  30;. 
GARDEN  TABLES  ami  CHAIRS. 

FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  PEA  GUARDS,  &o, 
IRON  HURDLES,  FENCING,  and  GATES. 
syringes!  1^^^  and  GARDEN  HOSE. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  SHEARS,  &c. 

, LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER,  from  £2  1'/. 
(gardeners'  tools  of  all  deacnptioua. 

— STOVES  for  FUEL,  GAS,  PETROLEUM,  &o. 

16  in.  32'.,  18  in.  35'-  THE  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSE,  price  £7. 
20  in.  45;'-,  22  in.  62,'- 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

16  per  cent,  for  oasE  oft  MAKERS'  PRICES, 
Shanka’,  Green's,  Excelsior,  &o.,  &c. 
Caumage  Paid. 


First  Prize  Silver  Medal,  for  the  “ Excelsior”  Mower,  at  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society's  Exhibition,  1882 

D.Je  «.d  ci:  New  Illu.tteted  HortleulMe.l  CATALOGDE  for  1882  Gr.t.,.«dP»^  Free 

DEANE  & CO.,  40,  KING  AVILLIAM  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS 

And  in  the  Principal  Nurseries  and  Gardens  throu  hint 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  most  successful  results. 

FOWLEH’S 

HORTICULTURAL  PREPARATONS. 

STANDEN’S  MANURE,  for  promoting  a rapid,  j 

healthy,  robust  growth,  an  early  maturity,  improving  1 
the  quality  of  vegetables,  flavour  of  fruits  and 
heightening  the  colour  and  increasing  the  size  of 
flowers.  It  is  specially  inv.aluable  to  exhioitors  and 
others  whose  aim  is  to  excel.  It  is  always  of  the 
same  strength,  certain  and  safe  in  all  operations, 
and  is  applied  with  but  little  time  or  labour.  In 
tins.  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  21s.  each ; and 
in  kegs,  56  lb.,  28s. ; 112  lb.,  66s.  each. 

Lawn  ^ANUf  for  4fi6twfiag  'Daisies,  Dande- 
lions, Plantains,  Ribbq<\  'ft’-aas.  Thistles,  and  other 
weeds,  onTawnSi  Croquet, Gyqund,^,  Bowling  Greens, 
Parks,  &c.  ; ‘at  the  same  time  acting  as  a fertilizer, 
and  improving  the  growth  and  -coionr  of  the  grass. 
Price  in  tins,  Is..  ^^  6d.,  an(}  ffi!.i;'']iegs,a8  lb  , 10s.  ; 
561b.,.19s:  g1121d,.,  36.^.  , • - , . 

GARDENER’S  INSECTICIDE,  for  destroying 
all  the  vavous  Inserts,, Blight's,  and  Mildews  infest- 
ing plants 'ind.'t.-ees.  ,lt  ,is,eas,dy.  applied  either  by 
dipping,  'syririgin.g,’  Sponging,  cr  as  a winter-dressing  ; 
dees  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water  ; will  not 
stain  or  injure  any  more  than  plain  water,  the  most 
delicate  flower,  fruit,  foliage,  or  root;  gives  the 
foliage  a bright,  clean,  and  healthy  appearance,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  jars.  Is.  6d., 
3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  each;  and  in  kegs,  281b  , 21s.  ; 
telb.,  42s. ; 1121b.,  84s.  each. 

Flower  cement,  for  fixing  the  petals  of 

flowers  for  bouquets,  head-dresees,  vases,  church, 
table,  or  ball  decoration.s.  It  dries  quickly,  and  pre- 
serves the  flowers  without  straining  or  injuring 
them.  In  bottles.  Is.  6d. ; quarts,  8s.  each. 

Mealy  bug  destroyer,  for  the  special 

eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stovehouse 
plant  pests.  It  is  easily  apphed  cither  with  a small 
brush  or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both 
insect  and  ova,  and  does  not  stain  or  injure  the 
foliage.  In  bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d,,  5s.,  and  10s.;  half 
gallon,  21s, ; one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

WORM  DESTROYER,  for  eradicating  every 
kind  of  Worm  from  the  roots  of  large  specimen 
plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant 
In  bottles.  Is,,  2s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  12s.  6d.  each. 

Horticultural  sundries,  of  every 

description  in  stock. 


SOLE  MANUFACTUREItS, 


CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  & CO-  (LIMITED), 

Ol  FICE.S  AND  Snow  ROOM.S  : FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  UONDF.D  TOliACCO  STORES; 

RIT^D  'DHtYMTIS,  S.TT:.,  I-iONDON. 


TANNED  NETTING, 

1,  2,  .3,  and  4 yards  wide,  price  Id.  per  .square  yard. 

A Liberal  Di.scount  on  Large  fiu.antitios. 

SHADING  CANVAS, 

From  2id.  per  yard. 

BEST  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER, 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  RUSSIA  MATS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  application. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

H9.  COMMKKCIAL  STHKET,  LONDON,  E. 


VASKS  for  Oardonfl,  7'orticoes,  3'jnfrance  Pierfl, 

(Icim't'Ty  MnriiorialH,  Htatuary,  wnPvthor  proof, 
lour  olcaiioiLby  rain,  inado  by 

id  (Jo.,  i'atoiitoGH  of  tboir  UIr/amI  Terra-roUa  Marblo,  dL, 
v'Oicn  Vifd.oria  Str(ot-.  NmnerouH  pplruidid  H])CcimoiiH  in 
SjH'fial  Onll<Ty  tliroujjli  Llioir  Filtor  OlIIco.  rroHpcctus froo. 
Moderate’  piiee, 


colon 

aTi 
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J.  THEOBALD  AND  COMPANY’S 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  ACME  "held  GLASS. 

FIELD  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

This  Glass  will  give 
a splendid  view  of 
twenty-five  milea,  will  show 
clearly  the  moving  of  birds 
that  arc  but  mere  specks  of 
dirt  against  the  sky  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  flags  of  a ship 
.iwhen  only  its  topmasts  can 
-the  seen  on  the  horizon,  a 
church  clock  three  to  four 
' miles  distant,  and,  in  fact, 
for  tourists,  pleasure  parties, 

' sea  voyagers,  &c. , it  is  an  In- 
' dispensable  in.strument— one 
which  they  cannot  afford  to 
be  without.  The  object 
cflaFses  measure 
incliea  across,  and  these, 
together  with  the  other 
lenses,  are  of  the  clearest  definition  and  great  power.  lu  a 
neat,  black  leather,  case,  silk  lined,  spring  snap,  and  stiap, 
15s.  6d.,  carriage  free. 

THE  MINIATURE  ACME 

is  a much  smaller  Field  Glass,  hut  far  more  powerful,  having 
twelve  best  intensely  clear  lens  (double  the  “timbe 
15s.  6d.)  The  object  glasses  measure  1| 
entire  instrumeut  is  only  2|  inches  ° 

hining  the  greatest  power  m the  smallest  compass.  ihB 
glass  is  sold  by  opticians  at  50s.,  but  is  uined 

sale  price  of  29s.,  carriage  free,  each  in  silk  and  velvet  hned 
case,  with  strap , &e. , as  above.  The  reason  we  can  sell  them 
BO  ridiculously  cheap  is  because  where  an  ordinary  p 
disposes  of  one  we  sell  500. 

THE  MINIATURE  ACME,  No.  2- 

Specially  made  in  answer  to  many  ^iSh 

size  as  the  15s.  6d.  glass,  but  with  twelve  , ,v„  09s 

larger  view  and  far  greater  magnifying  ^ gfg 

size.  An  intensely  powerful  and  clear  glass.  Puce  37s., 

^^Cauiage'^ti)  India  on  any  of  these  Glasses,  2s.  extra;  all 

°‘i![SYohe"e?t  within  28  days,  except  from  abroad. 


No.  74.— Three-quarter  Span-roof  Garden  Frame. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

No.  2 size  ..  ..  8 ft.  long..  ..  6 ft.  wide..  £4  16  0 

No.  3 „ ..  ..  12ft.  6ft.  „ ..  6 10  0 

No.  4 „ ..  ..  16  fc 6 ft.  „ 8 6 0 

The^e  Frames  give  great  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 
13  in.  high  in  front,  24  in.  high  at  the  back,  and  32  in.  at  the 
ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are  pro- 
vided  for  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deah 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed 
with  best  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  testimonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames.  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  &c. 

" Homestead,  Dundrum. 

Mr.  Henry  McComas  having  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74 
Frame,  he  considers  it  very  satislactory.” 

BOULTON  and  PAUL,  NOBWICH. 


and  to  be  accompanied  by  coupon. 


GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE  COUPON. 
Entitles  holder  to  One  Field  Giass,  at  above 
prices. 

(Signed)  J.  THEOBALD  and  COMPANY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Exceedingly  cheap.”— Clirisfiaii  World. 

“A  thoroughly  well-made  and  powerful  glass,  —ids 

^*‘?(jave  ns  every  satisfaction.  Wonderfully  cheap.' 
Church  Times. 

J.  THEOBALD  and  COMPANY, 

Wholesale  Opticians, 

20,  CHURCH  STREET,  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W, 

T^OULTON  and  CO., 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON,  S.E. 

VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN  EDGINGS,  &c. 

IMPERISHABLE  TERRA  COTTA. 


Portable  Cucumbor  Frames. 

RIIALIilDAY  and  CO.  desire  to  draw  special 
• attention  to  their  Cucumber  Fnames,  of  which  they 
always  have  a large  stuck,  ready  glazed  and  painted.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  c.an  be  put  together  and 
taken  apart  in  a few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England.  ^ 

2-light  frame,  8 ft.  by  6 ft 3 10  0 

8 light  frame,  12  ft.  by  6 ft 6 6 0 

6 -Iglit  frame,  24  ft.  by  6 ft.  10  0 0 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.  Lights  and  Framing 
for  Brick  Pits  at  proportionately  low  ))rices. 

U.  Hai.i.iday  and  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  F.ngineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 

ORCHID  RASKKT8, — Superior  Octagonal 

Teak-wood  Orchid  Baskets,  in  various  designs,  with 
galvarii/.tsl  or  copper  wire,  from  Os.  per  dozen.  Send  for 
IlliiHtratcil  J'rico  List  to  Alfuki)  H.  Hmitii  and  SiDNICY 
Wll-I.IAMS,  23,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.  (close  to  the  station 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PAVINGS. 
TILES  FOR  LINING  WALLS  OF  CONSERVATORIES. 

ART  POTTERY, 

Including  .Tardinifires  and  other  Tatde  Decorations,  an 
V.ases,  Fountains,  &c.,  for  the  Conservatory,  in 

Doulton  "Wnro,  Lambeth  Faience,  and  the  New 
Silicon  Ware. 

SHOW  ROOMS:  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E; 

Ml  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

As  supplied  to  the  ROYAL  GARDENS 
the  le.ading  GENTRY  and  FLORISTS  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

CiOCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  (id.  per 
/ Sack  10  for  13s.,  15  for  18s.,  30  for  30s.  All  Sacks 
included.  Truck  (loose),  40s.  Best  Brown  Fibrous 
Peat.  6s.  per  sack;  6 lor  22s.  6.1.;  Black  Fibrous 
Peat  4s.  6d.  per  sack ; 6 for  20s. ; sacks,  4d.  each. 
Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  nor  imshel.  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf -Mould,  and  Peat -Mould,  Is.  per 
bushel.  Manures  of  all  kiuds. 

Sticksand  Labels,  Russia  Mats, <feo.  TOB  ACCO  CLOTL 
and  PAPER,  host  In  tlio  iimrkot— Cloth,  8d.  per  Ib. , 
SpcScialltd  Paper,  Imported  solely  by  us,  Is.  per  Ib.,  28  lo. 
26s.  VVilto  for  Price  1,1st.  „ „ ■ 

W H FIUiKiiT  ami  Co.,  HortlcuUur.il  Stores.  10,  New  Broad 
Street,  Lomloii,  E.C.  (turning  by  (low's,  Fishmonger). 

One  luinuto  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 
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SUBSCRIBKltS’  COPIES  OK  TUB  OAnnKNF.RS’  MAGAZtNE  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  OtHce,  4,  Are  Maria  Lane,  l.oudon,  K.C..  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE:  One  Copy,  2Jd.  ; 3 Months,  3s.;  6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Austraiia,  Belgium, 
Canaila,  Chinn,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Now  Zealanil,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forw.arded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  14S  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Tr.ade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  lino  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3  ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  line.s  (28  words)  and  under.  One  .Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2}d.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  ail  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


aiiir  HMhtgs  for  lljr  ^usuiitg 

Monday,  July  21,  to  Saturd.iy,  August  5. — Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. — 
Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Market. 

Tuesday,  July  25.— Ikfi.ey  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  25.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; Carnation  and  Picotee  Show, 
1 p.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Tuesd.ay,  'Idly  25. — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society' (Southern  Section). 

Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South  Kensington. 

Tuesday,  July  25.— Buckingham  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  J uly  25.— Standlake  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  26,  and  Thursday,  July  27. — Nbyvcastle-upon-Tyne  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  26.  — West  op  Scotland  Pansy  Society.  — Exhibition  of 
Pansies,  Roses,  and  Pinks  at  Glasgow. 

Thursday,  July  27.— Garsington  (Oxon)  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 


Experiments  with  Manures  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Potato  have  been  variously  carried  out  and  reported  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  often  so  satisfactorily  as  in  the  scientific  ivork  of  the 
Munster  Farm  in  the  year  1881.  Although  the  publications  of  the 
County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  ivhich  have  already  been  cited 
as  of  great  value,  are  ivithin  the  reach  of  all  ivlio  will  take  the 
trouble  to  obtain  them,  our  readers  will  probably  find  something  of 
service  in  the  analysis  we  shall  now  attempt  of  the  report  by  Dr. 
Sullivan,  which  forms  a portion  of  No.  IV.  of  these  publications. 
The  object^  of  the  experiments  was  to  test  the  action  of  what  may, 
for  convenience  sake,  be  termed  “ elementary  ” manures  under  the 
same  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture.  The  ground  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  was  so  marked  out  and  managed  that  the  plots 
showed  the  effects  of  the  selected  manures,  single,  at  the  rate  of 
J cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  same  selected  manures  at  the  rate  of  4 cwt. 
per  acre,  and  again  of  the  several  manures  in  various  combinations. 
A trial  for  comparison  was  also  made  of  farmyard  dung  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  saved  in  the  open,  the  other  saved  under  cover ; and 
these  were  used  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  a matter  of 
course,  a certain  number  of  plots  were  left  unmanured  to  furnish  a 
primary  datum  for  the  comparisons. 

The  special  manures  were  of  three  categories,  namely— A,  Nitro- 
genous, coinprising  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulnhate  of  ammonia:  B, 
Potash  m the  form  of  Kaimt;  C,  Phosphates,  as,  for  example,  bone- 
m^eal,  _ mineral  superphosphate,  American  phosphate,  See.  The  use 
01  kainit  instead  of  the  theoretically  proper  sulphate  of  potash 
was  resolved  upon  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  former  article. 

e ora  \ve  look  into  the  results  it  may  be  well  to  restate  the  mineral 
constitution  of  the  noble  tuber.  In  Wilson’s  “ Farm  Crops  ” (vol.  ii.. 
No.  899,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


p.  G8),  a crop  of  potatoes  amounting  to  8 tons  is  reckoned  to  contain 
about  175  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Potash  ... 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Chlorine 


90  lbs. 


8 

5 

8 

34 

20 

10 


» 

>> 

>> 


175  lbs. 

Beginning  with  the  unmanured  plots,  the  text  of  the  report  says 
they  yielded  a crop  “ corresponding  to  5 tons  16  cwt.,  so  that  we 
may  take  the  approximate  capacity  of  the  unmanured  land  for  the 
growing  of  the  Champion  potato  to  be  about  5 tons.”  But  on 
turning  to  Table  IV.,  page  16,  Yve  encounter  the  startling  fact  that 
these  unmanured  plots  produced  practically  nothing  at  all,  for  thus 
stands  the  statistical  account  with  no  manure  (t.,  tous ; c.,  hundred- 
weights ; q.,  qimrtcrs)  : — 

Gross  yield,  5 t.  16  c.  Marketable,  0 1.  14  c.  2 cj.  Small,  5 t.  1 c.  2q. 
We  have,  say,  three-quarters  of  a ton  of  marketable  potatoes  per 
acre  on  the  unmanured  ridges,  and  this  “ marketable value  we 
shall  follow  as  the  point  of  primary  interest. 

We  will  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  very  smallest 
yield  Yvas  ivith  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  bone  superphosphate,  the 
return  being — 

Gross  yield,  3 t.  19  c.  3 q.  Marketable,  1 t.  16  c.  1 q.  Small,  2 1.  3 c.  2 q. 


Here  is  certainly  one  ton  of  marketable  better  than  with  no  manure, 
although,  strange  to  say,  the  gross  yield  is  nearly  two  tons  less.  The 
folloYving  are  also  poor  results  : — 

Gross.  Marketable. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Bone  Meal 
Bone  Superphosphate  only 
Bone  Superphosphate  and  Cura9oa  Phosphate 
Alta  Vela  Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

American  Phosphate  only  

American  Phosphate,  4 cwt.  to  acre 

American  Phosphate  and  Curaejoa  Phosphate 
Curaejoa  Phosphate  and  Bone  Meal  ... 

Cura(;oa  Phosphate  and  Bone  Superphosphate 


t. 

C. 

q. 

t. 

c. 

q- 

4 

17 

3 . 

..  2 

10 

3 

4 

10 

2 ., 

..  1 

9 

0 

4 

10 

2 . 

..  1 

9 

0 

5 

19 

2 . 

..  3 

5 

0 

4 

10 

2 . 

..  1 

12 

0 

4 

14 

1 . 

..  1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 . 

..  1 

9 

0 

5 

1 

2 . 

..  2 

10 

3 

4 

14 

1 . 

..  1 

16 

1 

These  are  wretched  results,  and  they  show  how  easily  we  may  waste 
money  in  artificials,  unless  we  purchase  and  administer  them  ivith 
prudence.  KnoYvledge  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  thing  turns,  and 
here  for  a quickly-earned  scrap  Yve  have  the  lesson  that  phosphates 
are  of  themselves  of  comparatively  little  value  as  fertilizers  for 
potato  ground.  In  the  case  of  American  phosphate  Yve  obtain  a 
better  crop  with  2 cYvt.  than  Yvith  4 CYvt.  to  the  acre,  because  with 
the  first  the  mai’ketable  bulk  is  1 1.  .12  c.,  and  Yvith  the  second  it  is 
1 1.  1 c.  3 q.  Bone  meal  makes  a very  poor  return,  but  ahvays 
better  than  where  no  manure  is  used,  although  certainly  the  increase 
in  marketable  crop  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 

We  turn  noYV  to  the  heavier  crops,  selecting  those  only  which 
run  to  9 tons  gross  and  beyond,  and  here  we  shall  see  the  influence 
of  potash  and  soda,  but  shall  learn  that  they  are  not  alone  the 
leading  fertilizers,  the  value  of  the  sulphates  being  not  less  distinctly 
manifested. 


Gross, 
t.  c.  q. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Mineral  Superphosphate  9 15  3 
Sulphate  of  Ammomia  and  American  Phosphate^  ...  9 4 3 

Bone  Meal  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  ...  ...  9 15  3 

Bone  Superphosphate  and  Bone  Meal  9 4 3 

Bone  Superphosphate  and  Nitrate  of  Soda..  ...  9 8 2 
Bone  Superphosphate  and  American  Phosphate  ...  9 4 3 
Mineral  Superphosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  9 15  3 
Alta  Vela  Phosphate  and  Nitrate  of  Soda  ...  ...  9 1 2 

Cura<^oa  Phosphate  only  9 11 

Cura('oa  Phosphate  and  Mineral  Superphosphate  ...  9 4 3 


Marketable, 
t.  0.  q. 
...5  12 
...  3 19  3 
...  7 19  2 
...6  3 1 
...7  5 0 
...  4 14  1 
...583 
...6  3 1 
...5  8 3 
...431 


The  foregoing  may  he  regarded  as  costly  manures,  and  unquestion- 
ably suitable  for  the  potato  crop,  and  yet  the  results  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  diflerence,  betYveen  the  unmanured  plots  averag- 
ing 5 tons  and  the  last-cited  list  of  examples  over  9 tons,  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  relative  size  of  the  tubers,  because  the  5 tons  gave 
only  14  cYvt.  of  marketable,  Yvhereas  here  we  have,  as  the  loYvest 
figure  of  marketable,  the  second  in  the  list,  making  3 t.  1 9 c.  '3  q. 
These  phosphatic  manures,  hoYvever,  do  not  in  the  last-cited  list 
sufficiently  justify  themselves,  as  probably  in  the  case  of  Yvheat 
they  Yvould  abundantly.  In  the  analysis  of  the  tuber  Yve  find  a 
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total  of  ]u)tasli  anil  suliilmi  ic  acid  amomiLin^  to  1 2 1,  against  plios-  j 
])lioric  acid  20.  This  fact,  tlicn,  wc  expect  to  find  illustiated  in  the 
oxanii)lcs  next  to  bo  cited. 


Gross. 


Marketa)jlc. 


Snlpliate  of  Ammonia  ami  Alta  Vela  I’liosphato  . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Kainit 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Kainit  

Hone  Meal  only,  4 cwt.  to  acre*  

Bone  Meal  and  Kainit  ...  

Bone  Superphosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia . 

Bone  Superphosphate  and  Kainit  

Mineral  Superphosphate  and  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Mineral  Superphosphate  and  Bone  Supcrphosphai 
Mineral  Superphosphate  and  Kainit  .. 


there  is  a more  distinctive  demonstration  in 
plays  the  leading  part,  and  tliis  series  we  shal 
stands  in  Table  IV.  : — 


Kainit  only,  2 cwt.  to  acre 

Kainit  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . . . 

Kainit  and  Nitrate  of  Soda  ... 

Kainit  and  Bone  Meal 

Kainit  and  Bone  Superphosphate 
Kainit  and  Mineral  Superphosphate... 
Kainit  and  Alta  Vela  Superphosphate 

Kainit  only,  4 cwt.  to  acre  

Kainit  and  American  Phosphate 
Kainit  and  Curac;oa  Phosphate 


t. 

c. 

q- 

t,.  0. 

q- 

10 

6 

2 

...  5 16 

0 

12 

10 

0 

...  7 19 

2 

11 

19 

1 

...  7 19 

2 

10 

3 

0 

...  6 17 

3 

13 

1 

0 

...  9 15 

3 

11 

19 

1 

...  9 1 

1 

13 

19 

0 

...  8 17 

2 

10 

17 

2 

...  6 10 

2 

11 

19 

1 

...  5 1 

2 

14 

13 

2 

...  9 4 

3 

y demonstrated,  but 

the 

series 

wherein  it 

repeat 

Gross. 

in 

full  as  it 

Marketatlo. 

t. 

0. 

q- 

t.  c. 

q- 

13 

19 

0 

...  9 15 

3 

12 

17 

1 

...  10  3 

0 

13 

11 

3 

...  9 15 

3 

14 

2 

3 

...  10  10 

1 

14 

13 

2 

...  8 3 

0 

13 

19 

0 

...  8 17 

2 

14 

2 

3 

...  8 6 

3 

14 

6 

1 

...  10  3 

0 

11 

15 

2 

...  8 17 

2 

13 

4 

2 

...  9 12 

0 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  foregoing  list  that  a double  dose  of 
kainit  did  not  double  the  crop  or  very  materially  increase  it.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  phosphatic  manures,  Avhen  used  alone,  do 
not  appear  to  be  profitable,  but  are  in  a very  different  position  when 
associated  with  potash.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  highest 
rate  of  production,  and  another  small  list  will  be  needed.  Tlie 
highest  figures  in  the  table  are  now  to  come  before  us,  and  they 


belong  to  the  potash  series,  as  will  be  seen  : — 

Gross.  Marketable, 

t.  c.  q.  t.  c.  q. 

Alta  Vela  Phosphate  and  Kainit  15  0 3 ...  11  8 1 

American  Phosphate  and  Kainit  ...  ...  ...  15  15  1 ...11  8 1 

Curai,'oa  Phosphate  and  Kainit  15  19  0 ...  11  4 3 

Farmyard  Manure  from  Open  Yard...  ...  ...  13  15  2 ...  11  12  0 

Farmyard  Manure  from  Under  Cover  ...  ...  16  13  2 ...  13  15  2 


Thus  our  old  friend  from  the  stable  overtops  all  the  artificials  in 
this  particular  trial.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that_  farmyard  manure 
from  the  open  yard  produces  a less  gross  weight  than  the  three 
crops  above  it,  but  surpasses  all  three  in  weight  of  marketable 
produce.  But  the  greatest  crop  of  all  is  that  from  manure  made 
under  cover  ; a re-reading  of  a good  old  lesson  that  has  but  seldom 
been  taken  to  heart. 


Education  in  Forestry.  — The  following  memorial  has  been 
presented  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  Council : — 

To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  Council. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  sheweth, — 

That  your  memorialists  believe  that  there  is  a great  and  growing 
demand  for  the  services  of  persons  skilled  in  forest  cultivation  and 
analogous  occupations  in  India  and  the  Colonies  generally. 

That  there  is  also  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  land  agents, 
land  stewards,  and  bailiffs  to  acquaint  themselves  (at  all  events  to  a 
moderate  extent)  with  the  scientific  and  technical  treatment  of 
plantations,  woods,  and  forests,  as  a means  of  fitting  them  for  the 
more  satisfactory  management  of  landed  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  . . • . . 

That  your  memorialists  believe  that  no  suitable  provision  exists  at 
any  of  our  great  centres  of  instruction,  in  this  country,  for  the  teaching 
of  natural  science  in  its  special  reference  to  forestry,  nor  for  the 
scientific  teaching  of  sylviculture  in  any  of  its  branches. 

That  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that,  by  a proper  adaptation 
of  the  subjects  taught  at  some  of  our  large  educational  establishments 
to  the  requirements  of  the  two  classes  of  students  already  referred  to, 
and  by  the  addition  of  special  means  of  teaching  forest  cultivation  and 
cognate  subjects,  much  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  fitting  our 
own  countrymen  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  foicsts  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 

That  your  memorialists  are  aware  that  in  the  absence  of  any  proper 
provision  for  giving  the  requisite  instruction  in,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  existing  system  of  sending  foi’est  students  to  continental  schools 
of  forestry  has  been  adopted ; but  your  memorialists  have  satisfied 

* The  fiKurcs  hero  show  that  by  usin«  an  oxoohb  of  boiio  a sullicioncy  of 
potasli  rna.y  bo  obtained  at  a cost  boyond  its  value.  In  bono  ash  thoro  is  usimlly 
over  50  per  cent,  of  pliosphato  of  limo,  and  only  2i  of  potash  and  about  dj  of 
soda.  This  note  seonis  to  bo  noodod,  bocauso  tor  cro))H  loss  alkalino  than  tho 
potato  bone  is  one  of  tho  most  elToetivo  fortiliisors,  more  espoeially  for  cereals 
and  pulse. 


themselves  that,  by  grafting  itinerating  classes  for  observation  of  the 
practical  method  adopted  in  the  regularly-worked  forests  abroad  iin 
classes  for  scientific  teaching  at  home,  established  in  connexion  with 
such  a school  as  already  exists  at  Cooper’s  Hill,  satisfactory  means 
could  be  afforded  of  enabling  students  to  obtain  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  qualify  them  for  entering  upon 
the  duties  appertaining  to  forest  management,  whether  in  India,  our 
Colonics,  or  elsewhere. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  desire  to  press  this  suliject  upon  the 
attention  of  your  Lordship,  and  they  venture  to  express  their  earnest 
hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  by  your  Council  to  establish  a depart- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  forestry  in  the  Royal  Engineering  College  at 
Cooper’s  Hill. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  this  28th  day  of  J une,  1882, 

F.  J.  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


Essex  Field  Club. — The  members  will  meet  this  day  (July  22) 
at  Oakhurst,  Chigwell.  On  Saturday  next  the  members  will  receive  a 
party  from  the  Richmond  Athenaeum,  on  a visit  to  Bpping  Forest.  On 
Saturday,  September  23,  the  Annual  Cryptogamic  meeting  will  be 
held.^ 

Sweet  Williams  and  Antirrhinums  sent  up  from  The  Ivies, 
Wantage,  are  very  various  and  of  high  quahty.  We  have  seen  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  bad  samples  of  these  in  the  present 
season,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  beautiful  examples  as 
Mr.  Caudwell  has  forwarded. 


In  the  Alexandra  Palace  Station,  exactly  over  where  the 
locomotives  stop  and  belch  forth  their  smoke,  sparrows  have  built 
their  nests.  The  station  master  recently  abstracted  the  eggs  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  nests  and  replaced  them  by  canaries  eggs,  with 
the  result  that  young  birds  have  now  been  hatched. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of  34,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
have  secured  the  fine  eollections  of  lachenalias  and  narcissi 
possessed  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Kelson,  of  Aldborough,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  bulb  season  will  issue  a descriptive  priced 
catalogue  of  them. 

Death  prom  the  Sting  of  a Bee.— The  coroner  for  Berks  held 
an  inquest  last  week  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Legge,  wife  of  a farm  bailiff, 
near  Wantage,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  sting  of  a bee  upon 
her  forehead.  She  died  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  she  was  stung, 
and  before  a medical  man  could  be  called.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  Death  from  the  sting  of  a bee. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  annual 
simultaneous  collection  in  aid  of  the  “ Pension  Augmentation  Fund,” 
■will  take  place  on  the  31st  instant,  and  the  collecting  caids  aie  row 
being  distributed.  Gardeners  who  are  disposed  to  assist  m Ihis 
laudable  work  may  obtain  cards  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler, 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden. 

The  Golden  Queen  Mignonette  was  thought  so  highly  of  by  the 
seed  trade  that  for  the  trial  culture  at  Chiswick  samples  were  sent  by 
several  firms,  including  Mr.  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  and  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  London.  In 
collections  of  resedas  it  will  be  quickly  recognized  by  its  compact 
habit,  strong  colour,  and  powerful  perfume. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— It  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  lovers  of  carnations  and  picotees  that  the  usual  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  next,  July  25,  and  the 
show  at  Oxford  on  Wednesday,  August  2.  It  will  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  to  see  at  both  meetings  Mr.  B.  b.  Dodwell  m 
renewed  health  and  strength,  for  he  promises  to  present  himself,  and 
is  working  as  hard  as  ever  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  these 
exhibitions. 

The  Castor-Oil  Plant  as  an  Insecticide.— The  Bxdletin  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Liege  states  that  fiies  disappear  as  by 
enchantment  from  rooms  in  which  castor-oil  plants  are  introduced. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  further  confirmation  of  this  remark. 
The  dead  flies  found  round  the  plants  and  the  numerous  insect 
remains  clinging  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  pcourage  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a peculiar  insecticidal  principle  m ti 
latter,  which,  it  ia  suggested,  should  he  tried  as  a remedy  for  gieen  y* 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops  will  for  some  weeks  to  obhuu 

much  attention.  It  has  of  late  many  times  f .f  1^"'^ 
the  weather  would  make  an  end  ot  tho  crops,  but  in  a guicial  J 
it  wffl  be  found  that  the  low  temperature  and  the  excessive  riu  if  ll 
h Je  not  as  yet  produced  results  deserving  to  be  ‘describe  « 

s Tsti  ous.  Since  the  weather  has  somewhat  mended  tho  prospect  h.  s 
SriJ^S  and  is  now  fairly  good,  and  we  -ould  say  very  ^ 
such  an  unfavourable  season.  Reports  aro_ current  ot  the  , 'w' 

of  potato  disease,  aud  wo  have  seen  much  ol  it  the 

„n.cl.  in  the  tubers.  The  early  potato  crop  \ : , 

markets  are  supplied  with  clean  samples  ; ‘ 

have  dry  and  sunny  weather  the  produce  of  potatoes,  ...  * 
will  he  Jit  Iciist  siiiisliictory. 
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Tnn  Hoin’ioui,TiJR,vi,  Kxiiiiution  and  Markut,  wliicli  will  l>o 
opeiu'd  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  un  Monday  next,  and  contimio  until 
August  5,  will  bo  a groat  alVair,  and  in  some  respects  a uovtdty.  The 
groat  space  at  coiuinand,  and  the  pormanent  nlioltcr  and  efl'octivo 
lighting,  favour  a larger  motliod  of  procedure  than  is  possible  when 
exhibitions  are  ludd  in  tents  or  gardens.  There  will  ho  no  prizes 
given,  hut  exhibitors  will  he  free  to  sell,  and  the  animation  of  a market 
will  he  added  to  the  usual  attractions  of  a great  exhibition. 

CuANNEi,  Islands’  Vinkiuks  and  Early  Produce  Comdany. 
— This  company  proposes  to  promote  production  of  fruit  and  early 
vegetables  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  find  markets  for  the  same 
on  a plan  calculated  to  exclude  the  middleman  from  participation  in 
the  protits.  The  consumption  of  Channel  Islands’  produce  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  other  of  our  populous  cities,  is  already  great,  but  it 
cannot  ho  doubted  that  much  more  would  bo  taken  were  much  more 
produced.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  be  fully  infonned  in 
respect  of  this  new  company  may  be  I'cferrcd  to  the  offices  at  18, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

Children’s  Flower  Shows  are  increasing  in  number,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  y afford  a little  refreshment  of  a rural  kind 
to  the  very  many  who  do  not  indulge  in  bathing  and  mountaineering. 
At  the  exhibition  of  the  children  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John’s, 
Westminster,  thei'C  were  950  exhibitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  were 
children.  The  show  of  the  Aldenham  Street  schools,  held  in  St. 
Pancras  Vestry  Hall  on  Sat  urday  last,  was  not  wanting  in  com- 
petitors ; in  fact,  their  number  was  strrprising.  All  the  exhibitions 
of  this  class  are  this  year  below  the  average  in  the  quality  of  the 
plants,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  season. 

Carriage  of  Grapes. — The  success  of  Messrs.  Christy  and  Co.’s 
experiment  in  providing  all  the  world  with  a box  for  carriage  of 
peaches  has  encouraged  them  to  the  production  of  a box  specially 
prepared  for  the  carriage  of  grapes  ; this,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  prove, 
like  sugar  and  postage  stamps,  a “ leading  article.”  It  is  awfully 
strong  and  extravagantly  cheap.  The  curious  problem  of  accommo- 
dating large  or  small  bunches  in  the  same  compartment  has  been 


solved  by  the  adoption  of  a moveable  partition,  the  principle  of  the 
packing  being  that  the  bunches  are  rendered  immoveable,  and  there- 
fore the  chafing  of  berries  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Messrs.  Christy 
are  doing  a good  work  in  providing  these  boxes,  because  they  are 
really  adapted  for  innumerable  purposes  where  garden  produce  has 
to  be  quickly  packed  and  despatched,  and  too  many  of  us  know  about 
grand  grapes  rubbed  out  ot  bloom,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  eggs 
smashed  out  of  value,  and  even  plums  and  pears,  that  travel  so  well 
when  properly  packed,  making  the  end  of  a journey  in  the  condition 
of  custards  or  jelly-fishes. 

Flameless  Combustion. — At  the  soiree  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  at  Owens  College,  anew  theory  of  combustion  was  practically 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  the  results  being 
BO  totally  unexpected  that  many  present  would,  and  in  fact  did,  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  some  deception  was  being  practised. 
Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  the  inventor  of  the  Reese  fusing  disc,  has  stated  his 
belief  that  if  it  were  possible  to  produce  combustion  without  flame, 
the  temperatures  and  duty  obtained  from  any  fuel  would  be  enor- 
mously increased.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Fletcher  to  not  only  prove 
the  possibility  of  flameless  combustion  in  more  than  one  form,  but 
also  to  demonstrate  practically  the  enormously  high  temperatures 
which  can  be  obtained  by  this  means.  Taking  a ball  of  iron  wire 
about  three  pounds  in  weight,  Mr.  Fletcher  placed  it  on  a slab  of  fire 
clay,  and,  directing  a blowpipe  flame  on  it  for  a few  seconds,  he  sud- 
denly blew  the  flame  out.  The  temperature  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  a few  seconds  the  wrought  iron  fused  and  ran  into  drops,  and  this 
temperature  was  steadily  maintained.  The  room  was  darkened,  but 
the  closest  examination  did  not  show  a trace  of  flame,  although  the 
fact  that  the  gas  was  burning  was  proved  by  repeatedly  relighting 
and  extinguishing  it.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  another 
form  by  directing  the  flameless  heat  into  a small  fire-clay  chamber,  in 
which  a refractory  clay  crucible,  made  specially  for  nickel  melting,  was 
partially  fused  and  worked  in  a ball  like  soft  putty,  the  sides  of  the 
fire-clay  chamber  being  at  the  same  time  fused.  The  heat  was  so  tre- 
mendous that  the  blow-pipe  laboratory  which  was  given  up  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  for  the  evening  was  much  too  hot  to  be  agi’eeable,  in  spite  of 
open  windows  and  ventilators.  How  far  this  discovery  can  be  utilized 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  flame, 
usually  considered  to  be  a sign  of  combustion,  is  really  an  indication 
of  imperfect  results,  and  the  best  duty  is  to  be  obtained  only  when 
flame  is  totally  absent.  It  is  certain  that  such  temperatures  as 
obtained  by  Mr.  Fletcher  without  flame  have  never  previously  been 
obtained  with  the  fuel  used,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a small  gas 
supply  for  a quarter-inch  pipe,  assisted  by  an  air-blast.  As  regards  I 


the  soiree,  tlie  society  may  b<i  considcreil  a prmnising  infant.  It  is 
under  a year  old,  and  about  1,700  were  present  on  Tliursday,  the  build- 
ing l)Cing  inconveniently  crowded,  fi’lio  meeting  next  year  is  to  be  in 
London,  the  pi’osideiit  for  tlic  j(;ar  being  Mr.  F.  A.  Alatl,  O.H.,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. — Warriiujton  Guardian,  .July  12, 1882. 

Bird  Scaring  Extraordinary. — According  to  the  Scientific 
American,  Ur.  H.  J.  Glenn,  whose  wheat  farm  covers  an  area  of  75,000 
acres  in  Colusa  County,  California,  is  under  tlie  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a troop  of  mounted  riflemen,  at  a cost  of  10,000  dollars  (£2,000)  a 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  flocks  of  wild  geese,  which  other- 
wise would  destroy  his  crops.  These  riflemen,  forty  in  number, 
mostly  good  shots  and  well  mounted,  patrol  the  farm  by  reliefs  all  day 
long,  and  on  moonliglit  nights  as  well.  They  disceni  the  flocks  of 
geese,  which  at  a distance  of  300  or  400  yards,  look  like  blankets 
spread  over  the  corn,  with  the  aid  of  their  field-glasses,  and  drop  a 
bullet  into  the  midst,  which  causes  them  to  rise,  following  up  the  shots 
until  the  birds  mount  to  a great  height,  and  leave  the  spot  disgusted 
by  the  repeated  disturbance.  Birds  that  are  killed  are  brought  in  and 
plucked,  but  the  returns  from  this  source  are  small ; and  the  object  is 
not  to  kill,  but  to  keep  the  birds  from  settling  on  the  growing  corn. 
On  an  average,  8,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are  thus  spent  daily, 
reiiresenting,  it  is  estimated,  20,000  geese  kept  on  the  wing.  Sometimes 
dense  fogs  roll  up,  when  the  goose-herders  are  in  danger  of  shooting 
each  other.  On  these  occasions  the  birds  appear  to  know  their 
advantage,  and  feed  with  the  greatest  avidity  and  boldness. 
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PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 

So  seldom  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Plumbago  capensis  seen  at  the  public 
exhibitions,  that  the  splendid  specimen  which  has  been  exhibited  this  season 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  well  deserves  some 
notice.  It  has  long  been  considered  very  difficult  to  grow  to  a large  size, 
but,  as  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  it  is  less  so  than  is  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  examples  usually  staged  at  the  exhibitions  held  in 
the  East-end  of  London.  At  the  shows  of  the  Lea  Bridge  and  Tower  Hamlets 
societies  large  specimens  in  the  most  luxuriant  condition  and  superbly 
flowered  are  invariably  staged,  but  until  this  season  the  plumbago  has  not 
been  staged  in  specimen  form  at  either  of  the  JRoyal  societies  ; and  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Son  are  deserving  of  the  heartiest  praise  for  showing  how  well 
suited  it  is  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  not  more  effective  in  an  exhibition 
group  than  numerous  other  subjects,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a colour  of  the 
most  pleasing  character,  and  the  beautiful  shade  of  azure-blue]  is  not 
afforded  by  any  other  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Many  plant 
growers  fail  to  ensure  success  through  allowing  the  foliage  to  become  infested 
with  red  spider,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  rather  subject.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  plumbago  should  be  destroyed  by  red  spider,  for  by  supplying 
it  liberally  with  weak  liquid  manure  when  making  its  new  growth,  and  plying 
the  syringe  vigorously  upon  the  foliage,  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  Mr. 
Oubridge,  who  grows  it  with  great  success,  holds  the  opinion  that  many 
growers  do  not  succeed  in  producing  good  specimens  because  of  their  being 
afraid  to  use  the  syringe  and  to  supply  it  with  anything  stronger  than  clear 
water.  In  the  management  of  the  large  specimen  in  his  nursery  he  is  not 
sparing  in  the  use  of  liquid  manure  or  in  the  employment  of  the  syringe. 
Messrs.  Jackson’s  specimen,  it  may  be  added,  is  about  three  feet  in  height 
and  in  diameter,  and  when  at  Pdchmond  at  the  June  show,  and  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  first  week  of  July,  it  was  densely 
flowered,  and  the  leafage  was  abundant  and  of  the  richest  green,  G. 

SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS. 

The  two  collections  of  honA  fide  specimen  orchids  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spyers 
at  Regent’s  Park  on  July  6 Jmust  have  gratified  many  visitors  who,  like 
myself,  have  become  tired  of  the  so-called  specimens  formed  by  putting  eight 
or  ten  little  plants  into  a big  pot.  The  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Spyers  were 
in  splendid  condition  and  very  effective,  but  they  were  not  over-large  ; in 
fact,  not  so  large  as  one  could  have  wished,  considering  that  the  chief  object,  as 
I understand  the  case,  was  to  show  the  practicability  of  staging  a thoroughly 
effective  collection  without  resorting  to  the  objectionable  practice  of  making 
up.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  not  improving  in  the  cultivation  of  orchids.  They 
are  being  imported  annually  by  thousands,  and  many  amateurs  are  engaging 
in  their  culture,  but  there  appears  to  be  a dearth  of  good  specimens,  and  if 
an  objection  is  made  to  the  practice  of  making  up  it  is  met  on  all  sides  with  the 
assertion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  stage  a collection  that  will  produce  a good 
effect  without  resorting  to  it.  Those  who  have  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years’  experience  in  orchid  growing  will  not  regard  these  assertions  with  much 
favour,  for  they  will  well  know  that  it  is  not  only  practicable  to  ,stage  a 
thoroughly  effective  collection  of  bona,  fide  specimens,  but  that  such  have  been 
exhibited  over  and  over  again.  When  I was  actively  engaged  in  orchid 
growing,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  we  had  specimens  consisting  of  a 
single  plant  of  several  of  the  cattleyas,  Iselias,  dendrobiums,  oncidiums, 
and  cypripediums  best  suited  for  the  summer  exhibitions  that  were  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  annually  produced  a magnificent  display  of 
flowers.  At  the  present  day  a Cattleya  Mossite  or  a Leelia  purpurata  bearing 
two  or  three  spikes  of  flowers  is  considered  by  many  a good  specimen.  To 
my  mind,  a plant  of  this  description  is  no  more  a specimen  than  is  a zonal  in 
a three-inch  pot.  I would  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no  more  merit 
in  showing  groups  of  orchids  formed  by  packing  a number  of  small  plants 
into  large  pots  than  there  would  be  in  staging  a collection  of  pelargoniums 
formed  with  small  plants  arranged  in  a similar  manner.  This  making  up  of 
orchids  should  be  put  down  with  a strong  hand,  and  as  it  is  a very  easy  matter 
to  determine  how  many  plants  there  are  in  a pot,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  it,  judges  who  allow  examples  that  have  been  manipulated 
are  either  wanting  in  moral  courage  or  have  much  to  learn.  It  is  sometimes 
urged  that  one  is  obliged  to  do  it  because  of  its  being  done  by  others  ; but  if 
we  bad  a few  judges  who  would  drag  plants  that  had  been  packed  together 
out  of  the  pots,  and  write  “disqualified”  across  the  cards,  matters  would  .soon 
be  put  right,  O.  P.  Q, 
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M'iM  FiE.fimdd  will  not  find  such  a book  as  appears  to  be  required,  but  the 
subjects  named  are  amply  treated  in  tlio  “ Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,”  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Groombridge,  price  Gs. 

S.  Ford. — Your  seedling  begonias  are  very  attractive  and  a few  of  them 
appear  to  be  above  the  average  in  quality,  but  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  such  things  from  cut  flowers.  They  must  b«  judged  as  plants  and  b}'  com- 
parison with  the  named  varieties. 

Ci/clamens. — Inexperienced. ^It  is  the  practice  of  all  first-class  cultivators 
to  sow  the  seed  of  Cyclamen  persioum  at  the  end  of  .Tuly  or  early  in  August, 
and  then  grow  on  the  plants  without  resting  until  the  end  of  the  second  spring 
after  making  the  sowing.  Plants  large  enough  to  bloom  in  November  may  be 
obtained  from  seed  sown  in  January,  but  the  summer  sowing  is  decidedly 
preferable. 

Northumberland  Sab.Kriher. — We  do  not  understand  your  letter,  because 
the  very  words  that  are  the  most  important  appear  to  us  to  have  no  meaning. 
Are  we  to  read  “ a piece  of  whin  is  so  effectual,”  &c.  ? If  such  is  the  reading 
then  we  must  express  our  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  as  we  must  also  in  respect  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  Many  things  are  “said”  to  be  true  that  have  no  basis 
in  fact  whatever. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. — S.jW. — As  you  have  failed  in  raising  stocks 
of  these  showy  subjects  from  seed,  we  should  advise  you  to  purchase  seed- 
lings rather  than  to  make  a second  trial  with  seed.  Small  seedlings  are  ob- 
tainable at  a Very  low  rate,  and  may  be  grown  on  with  very  little  trouble. 
When  they  are  received  put  them  in  small  sixties,  with  a light  and  rather 
rich  mixture  and  place  in  a frame  and  keep  rather  close  and  shaded  until  they 
are  nicely  rooted.  Then  ventilate  freely  and  shade  during  periods  of  bright 
sunshine  only. 

Kalosanthes. — Young  Gardener. — The  flowering  shoots  should  be  pruned 
rather  hard  back  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  lost  their  beauty.  Keep  the 
plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  they  are  beginning  to  break  freely,  and 
syringe  them  overhead  occasionally.  When  the  young  shoots  are  from  half 
an  inch  to  one  inch  in  length  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  reduce  the  ball  of  soil 
to  about  one-half,  and  put  them  in  clean  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  use  a compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sharp  sand . An  efficient  drainage  is  essential,  for  if  the  water  remains 
stagnant  about  the  roots  much  mischief  will  be  done. 

Annuals Jor  Flowering  in  Spring. — G.  S. — Of  the  annuals  possessing  peculiar 
Value  for  flowering  in  spring  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Silene  pendula, 
S.  pendula  compacta,  S.  pendula  compacta  alba,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Ery- 
simum Perowskianum,  E.  arkansanum,  Nemophila  insignis,  N.  maculata, 
which  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  now.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  drills,  and  the  seedlings  be  thinned  out  if  much  crowded  in  the  rows.  At 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October  lift  in  clumps  and  plant  in  the  beds 
and  borders.  The  seed  of  wallflowers,  aubrietias,  and  iberis,  and  several 
other  popular  spring  bedders  should  be  sown  in  May  or  June,  for  when  sown 
thus  late  there  is  not  time  for  the  plants  to  become  strong  enough  before  the 
winter  sets  in  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  spring  following. 

Crapes  for  Market. — A.  V.  C. — The  most  profitable  grapes  for  sending  to 
market  early  in  the  season  are  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  of  the  two  the  first  mentioned  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  is  a showy  white  grape  and  commands  a good  price  in  the 
market,  but  the  same  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  it  as  upon  the 
Buckland  Sweetwater  : for  sending  to  market  during  the  winter  Gros  Colmar, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  the’most  to  be  de- 
sired. The  most  profitable  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  when  properly  grown,  but 
it  requires  a higher  temperature  and  more  skilful  management  than  the  other 
kinds  mentioned.  The  Gros  Colmar  also  must  have  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  for  the  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes,  but  when  well  finished  its 
handsome  appearance  is  sure  to  bring  a remunerative  price. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  M.,  Paisley. — It  is  impossible  to  name  the  orchids 
with  minute  accuracy  from  small  portions  of  dry  plants  ; we  should  need  to 
see  them  in  flower,  or  at  all  events  in  a growing  state,  to  make  them  out  fully. 
However,  we  can  give  you  the  generic  names  of  all  and  the  specific  name  of 
one  ; 1,  an  Eria  ; 2,  a Bolbophyllum  ;3,  a Sarcanthus ; 4,  an  Eria;  5,  Fernandezia 
robusta ; 6,  a Bolbophyllum  ; 7,  a Dendrobium.  J.  B.  Benson — 1,  Campanula tur- 
binata  ; 2,  C.  Allioni ; 3,  C.  trachelium  ; 4,  Liatris  heterophylla.  K.  S. — The 
tubular  flower  is  Dipladenia  boliviensis ; the  other  is  Clerodenden  fragrans. 
The  begonia  appears  to  be  a fine  thing,  but  needs  to  be  compared  with  named 
varieties  of  the  same  class  for  determination  of  its  relative  merit.  R.  Benach. — 
Eupatorium  ageratoides.  H.  J.  W. — 1,  Adiantum  tenerum  ; 4,  Gymnograrama 
Martensi  ; 5,  Adiantum  assimile  ; 7,  Adiantum  formosum ; 8,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata ; 5,  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum,  these  two  bearing  the  same 
number  (5)  ; the  last-named  is  the  one  with  bold  fronds  and  conspicuous  sori. 
The  others  require  more  attention  than  we  have  time  just  now  to  bestow 
upon  them.  J.  J. — Your  roses  came  to  hand  shaken  to  pieces. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  Jor  Winter  Flowers. — R.  F.  K. — As  wo  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  a stock  of  plants  must  bo  grown  specially  for  winter 
flowering,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a satisfactory  display  of  plants 
that  have  become  more  or  less  exhausted  in  the  production  of  flowers  during 
the  summer  or  autumn.  It  is  now  quite  time  to  make  n beginning  in  tha 
preparation  of  the  plants,  as  there  is  none  too  much  time  for  them  to  acquire 
the  proper  degree  of  strength  by  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Strong  plants  in 
three-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  to  commence  with,  and  they  should  bo 
shifted  into  six-inch  pots  and  be  placed  on  a bed  of  coal-ashos  in  an  open 
position,  or  be  placed  in  a frame  and  have  the  lights  removed  excepting  in 
wot  weather.  A moderately  rich  compost  and  good  drainage  are  cEsential  to 
success.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  varieties  best  suited  for  flowering 
during  the  winter  season  : — Mr.  W.  B.  Miller,  Commandor-in-Chiof,  Beatrix, 
Atala,  Burns,  (Jorreggio,  II.  M.  I’olletti  Lizzie  Brookes,  Kloon,  I’olyphoimis,  of 
the  various  shades  of  scarlet;  La  France,  /uloika,  anil  Mrs.  Davison,  of  tho 
purple-tinted  varieties  ; Alice  Hpenoor  and  Uemus,  of  those  with  painted 
flowers  ; .’-'opliia  I'.irkin,  Salmon  Itionzi,  and  Salmon  Vesuvius,  of  those  of  a 
salmon  colour ; .M  rs.  Daniels,  Lady  f-hellield,  Louisa,  Madonna,  and  Mrs.  Leavers, 
of  those  tnibracing  the  various  shades  of  rose  and  pink  ; and  Eureka  and 


White  Vesuvius,  of  the  pure  white  varieties.  You  thould,  if  practicable, 
devote  a small  cucumber  house  or  similar  structure  to  them  during  the  winter, 
and  maintain  a temperature  of  about  5.'5  deg.  and  a rather  dry  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  well  to  frequently  examine  tho  foliage,  for  the  green  caterpillars 
which  locate  themselves  on  tho  undcr-side,  and  occasionally  do  much  mis- 
chief when  repressive  measures  are  not  resorted  to. 

JlerhaceouH  Plants  for  Exhibition. — T.  N.  C. — Tho  following  herbaceous 
plants  are  the  most  suitable  for  exhibition  in  specimen  form.  As  you  have 
not  stated  the  dates  of  the  exhibition  at  which  you  wish  to  compete,  we  have 
divided  them  into  two  groups,  one  comprising  those  blooming  during  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  tho  summer,  and  the  other  the  kinds  which  are  at 
their  best  during  the  summer  and  early  part  of  the  autumn.  The  early- 
flowering  kinds  include  Althionema  saxatde,  Alyssum  saxatile.  Anemone 
alpina,  A.  palmata,  A.  stellata  fulgens,  Asphodelus  luteus,  Astilbe  japonica, 
Aubrietia  Campbellas,  Brodiasa  congesta,  Oaltha  palustris  fl.  pi..  Campanula 
glomerata,  C.  Hosti  alba,  C.  media  fl.  pi.,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Coronilla  varia, 
Corydalis  nobilis.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  D.  spectabilis  alba,  Dodecatheon 
Jeffreyanum,  Geranium  pratense  fl.  pi.,  Globularia  alpina,  Hemerocallis  flava, 
Iberis  gibraltarica.  Iris  Kajmpfera  in  variety,  Lilium  davuricum,  L.  Thunber- 
gianum,  L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum.  Lychnis  Lagasc®,  Orobus  vernus.  Orchis 
foliosa,  Phlox  ovata,  Primula  Sieboldi,  P.  Sieboldi  alba,  P.  Sieboldi  lilacina, 
P.  japonica,  Paeonia  herbacea  in  variety,  Pyrethrums,  double  and  single,  in 
variety,  Richardia  albo-maculata,  Smilacina  bifolia,  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum,  Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  Spir®a  palmata,  Spigelia  marilandica,  Trollius 
europsus,  T.  japonicus  fl.  pL,  Veronica  gentiancides,  Zephyranthes  atamasco. 
The  late-flowering  kinds  comprise  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  A.  umbellatus  albus, 
Alstroemeria  argentea  vittata,  Amaryllis  belladonna.  Anemone  japonica,  A. 
japonica  alba,  A.  japonica  hybrida.  Aster  amellus,  A.  coccineus,  A.  Madame 
Soynuce,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  C.  trachajlium  fl,  pi., 
Coronilla  coronata,Crinum  Moorei,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Dianthus  hybridus, 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  Funkia  Sieboldiana,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lilium  Humboldti,  L.  speciosum,  L. 
tigrinum  fl.  pi.,  L.  tigrinum  Fortune!,  Lobelia  fulgens.  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
L.  chalcedonica  fl.  pi.,  Michauxia  campanuloides,  OEnothera  Fraseri,  Phlox 
decussata  in  variety,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Sedum  spectabile.  Spiraea  filipen- 
dula  fl.  pi.,  S.  venusta,  Statice  latifolia,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Tigridia 
pavonia,  and  Veronica  subsessile. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — Amateur. — The  house  which  you  intend  to  devote  to 
the  forcing  of  rhubarb  will  require  but  little  if  any  alteration.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  have  two  pits  in  the  house,  and  they  could 
be  formed  by  erecting  on  each  side  of  the  central  walk  a four  and  a half  inch 
wall  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  walk,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
conveying  the  manure  and  roots  in  and  out  of  the  house,  should  be  three  feet 
in  width,  and  supposing  your  measurements  to  be  inside,  a three-feet  walk 
will  give  you  a five-feet  bed  on  each  side,  less  the  width  of  the  wall.  If  you 
are  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  walls,  a few  rough  boards  may 
be  employed  for  keeping  the  fermenting  materials  in  their  proper  place.  For 
furnishing  the  top  heat  two  four-inch  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  house  will  be 
required,  and  the  lowest  of  the  two  pipes  should  be  six  inches  or  so  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  walls  by  the  side  of  the  pathway,  so  that  they  will  be  quite 
clear  of  the  surface  of  the  bed  when  the  roots  are  placed  in  them.  The  most 
useful  sorts  for  forcing  are  Mitchell’s  Royal  Albert,  Johnston’s  St.  Martin’s, 
and  Salt’s  Crimson  Perfection, -as  they  start  quickly  into  growth  and  produce 
stalks  of  comparatively  large  size  and  excellent  colour.  The  rhubarb  can  be 
started  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November,  and  the  first  step  will  be 
to  fill  the  pits  on  each  side  of  the  structure  with  stable  manure  that  has  been 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  or  newly-gathered  leaves,  as  may  be  the  moat 
readily  obtainable.  A mixture  of  leaves  and  manure  in  equal  proportions 
will  also  answer  very  well.  In  two  or  three  days  after  filling  the  pits  cover 
the  surface  of  the  beds  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  rather  fine 
soil,  and  then  place  the  stools  upon  it ; pack  them  as  close  together  as  possible, 
and  fill  the  intervening  spaces  with  fine  soil,  and  give  a good  watering  to  wash 
the  soil  well  down  between  them  ; water  of  a temperature  of  aboutSOdeg.  oeing 
preferable.  Subsequently  the  soil  must  be  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state. 
Roots  or  stools  three  or  four  years  old  are  the  most  suitable,  as  they  produce 
stalks  in  larger  numbers  and  of  finer  quality  than  those  of  smaller  size.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  maintained  between  55  deg.  and  60  deg., 
and  the  light  partially  excluded,  as  a more  pleasing  colour  is  obtained  than 
where  the  stalks  are  fully  exposed.  With  reference  to  procuring  the  stools, 
we  can  only  advise  you  to  place  yourself  in  communication  with  some  of  the 
leading  growers,  asking  them  for  quotations,  or  to  advertise  for  offers.  It  is 
against  our  rule  to  recommend  dealers. 


©tiituai's. 

On  tho  3rd  Inst.,  Dxi.  SAMOEti  NeWinotoN,  of  Ticohurst,  in  his  60th  year.  As 
an  experimental  horticult>iralist,  and  a man  of  tasto  and  learning,  tho 
deceased  gontlomau  will  be  long  roraemberod,  and  not  loss  so  for  his  elegance 
of  manner  and  suavity  of  disposition.  Ho  was  a frequent  contributor  of 
valuable  essays  to  tho  hortioultiiral  papers,  and  laboured  with  success  in 
popularizing  the  culture  of  tho  grape  vino  and  improving  tho  customary 
method  of  lifting  and  planting  trees. 

On  tho  15th  inst.,  at  Albyn  Terraco,  Abordoou,  Du.  QEORaE  Dickie,  F.E.S., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany. 

On  tho  15th  inst.,  WiNiERED  Mary,  thoboloYod  wifo  of  Robert  Parker,  Exotic 
Nursery,  Tooting,  in  ber  59th  year. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

MuKliVWEATllnR  AND  Honh,  6.3,  LoNd  Acre,  London,  ANo  Gukkn- 
Wlcu,  8.  E. — Catalogue  0/  Garden  Engines,  Uardui /lose,  Hand  Pomjx,  Fire 
Engines,  <0c. 

T.  W.  lloi’.iNsoN,  SToin!Uiut)mc,  S'l'AKii’oitortinun. — Catalogue  of  Jlol-to.dcr 
.1  ipes,  Jloi/ers,  Htabic  Fittings,  Ac. 

Ant.  Koozicn  and  Son,  OvmtvicicN,  near  HaAulem,— and  Cape 
lJulbs,  Avoids,  I'crrcslrial  Orchids,  AC.,  Ac, 
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SEASONAl'.LE  KOTES  ON  DAHLIAS. 

Ur  to  the  present  moment  tlio  cultivator  of  dahlias  will  not  have 
required  any  advice  beyond  that  {jiveii  in  my  previous  communica- 
tions on  the  preparation  of  tlie  stock.  But  now  the  work  in  the 
dahlia  garden  must  bo  again  referred  to,  for  certain  matters  of  which 
no  mention  has  yet  been  made  will  laaiuirc  attention.  The  dahlias  arc, 
indeed,  fast  approaching  a very  important  stage,  and  will  require 
constant  and  careful  attention  until  the  flowers  are  placed  upon  the 
exhibition  stage,  and  it  may  bo  well  to  remind  the  inexperienced  that 
much  of  the  success  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  out  during  the  next  tour  or  live  weeks. 

To  a certain  extent  the  cultivator  must  shape  his  course  by  the 
w'cathcr  and  the  progress  made  by  the  plants,  for  a rule-of-thumb  prac- 
tice will  not  place  him  in  a very  high  position  amongst  the  prize- 
winners. Owing  to  the  low  temperature  that  has  prevailed  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  progress  made  has  been  less  satisfactoi’y  than  could 
be  desired,  more  particularly  on  naturally  cold  soils.  The  plants 
assisted  with  frequent  showers  have  grown  fairly  well,  and  the  foliage 
is,  generally  speaking,  clean  ; but  the  growth  is  not  so  firm  as  could 
be  wished,  and  unless  we  have  some  improvement  in  the  weather  the 
blooms  in  many  cases  will  not  be  very  high  in  quality.  The  season 
has  so  far  been  most  favourable  to  those  who  have  warm  and  rather 
light  soils,  and  if  they  play  their  cards  well,  those  who  have  soils  so 
light  that  in  a hot  and  dry  season  they  are  unable  to  stage  first-class 


I connected  together  with  stout  twine  or  strong  string.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  severe  thiniiiiig,  but  it  is  invariably  necessary  to  remove 
I a few  of  the  weakly  shoots  both  on  tlie  main  stem  and  secondary 
I branches,  and  those  removed  should  be  cut  clean  off  close  to  the 

I stem  to  prevent  their  breaking  again  and  choking  the  plants  up  with 

' useless  spray. 

• There  has  not  been  this  season  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
[ dahlias  to  bloom  prematurely,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  hot  and  dry 
seasons.  But  from  those  intended  for  furnishing  exhibition  blooms 
at  the  end  of  August  and  in  September  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a 
few  of  the  earlier  bud8,forthe  plants  luustnot  havetheirgrowth  checked 
by  the  production  of  flowers  that  are  not  required.  Early  flowering 
in  the  case  of  those  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  ground  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  ; but  in  many 
cases  a little  thinning  of  the  flower  buds  or  plants  in  the  mixed  border 
would  be  beneficial.  The  main  object  at  the  present  moment  for 
exhibitors  should  be  the  promotion  of  a healtliy  growth,  and  the 
removal  of  flowers  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  attaining  that  end.  But  it  must  Vie  under- 
stood that  the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  the  removal  of  buds 
just  making  their  appearance,  excepting  where  thinning  is  required. 
When  the  plants  are  coming  freely  into  bloom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  but  the  most  promising  flower  bud  from  each  of  the  lateral 
j shoots  to  throw  the  vigour  into  the  one  remaining.  Flowers  that  are 
; in  the  slightest  degree  disfigured  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
I defects  become  apparent,  for  they  will  be  worthless  for  exhibition,  and 
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fiowers  will  be  able  to  make  their  mark  this  season  at  the  exhibitions. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  weather  experienced 
during  the  month  of  August. 

The  matters  requiring  first  attention  will  be  the  thinning  and 
support  of  the  growth.  In  referring  to  the  putting  out  of  the  plants 
in  the  beds,  a strong  stake  was  advised  to  be  provided  for  each  plant, 
and  to  be  fixed  in  position  before  or  immediately  after  the  planting 
was  done.  If  this  advice  was  acted  upon  and  the  main  stem  rather 
loosely  tied  to  it  as  it  increased  in  height,  the  support  of  the  secondary 
gi'owth  or  side  branches  will  alone  require  attention.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  stakes  put  to  any  of  the  plants  be  insufficient  in  height  or 
strength  they  should  at  once  be  supplemented  by  others  that  will 
afford  ample  support  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  stakes  for  the 
main  stem  should  be  nine  or  ten  inches  taller  than  the  plant  when  it 
has  attained  its  full  height,  and  upon  it  should  be  placed  the  pots  for 
trapping  earwigs.  The  plants  are  now  well  furnished  with  side  branches, 
and  where  they  are  at  all  crowded  thinning  must  be  resorted  to  with  but 
little  delay.  From  three  to  five  side  branches  may  be  allowed  to  each 
plant,  and  in  thinning  the  most  weakly  should  be  removed,  or  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  plant  being  well  balanced  and  the  growth 
regularly  distributed.  They  must  be  secured  from  injury  by  the 
wind  by  affixing  a moderately  stout  stake  to  each  immediately  they 
appear  to  require  support.  The  stakes  should  be  inserted  about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  main  stem  and  in  a slanting  direction,  to  give 
each  shoot  all  the  space  possible.  The  stakes  should  be  driven  far 
enough  into  the  soil  to  make  them  secure,  and  to  prevent  their 
swaying  to  and  fro  during  heavy  winds.  All  the  stakes  should  be 
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so  long  as  they  remain  upon  the  plant  they  will  help  to  divert 
from  the  perfect  fiowers  the  support  of  which  they  are  much  in 
need. 

To  ensure  flowers  of  full  size  and  high  quality  it  will  be  necessary 
during  the  next  month  or  five  weeks  to  supply  the  plants  rather 
liberally  with  water  once  or  twice  a week  should  the  weather  happen 
to  be  dry,  but  not  otherwise.  The  character  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  weather  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  supplying  dahlias  with 
water  as  they  approach  the  flowering  stage.  The  plants  growing  in 
light  soils  resting  upon  a porous  subsoil  will  require  liberal  supplies 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  whilst  those  growing  in  soils  of  a retentive 
character  will  requii'e  very  little  water  unless  the  rainfall  should 
happen  to  be  very  light.  Liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree  of 
strength,  supplied  alternately  with  clear  water,  will  be  most  beneficial, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  sufiicient  can  be  obtained  for  large  beds  of 
dahlias.  The  least  troublesome  course  is  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 
layer  of  half -rotted  manure  to  a depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  as  the  soil 
will  be  enriched  with  the  goodness  that  is  washed  out  of  it  by  every 
shower  of  rain  or  can  of  water.  Mulchings  are  objected  to  by  some 
growers  because  of  the  shelter  afforded  to  those  troublesome  pests  the 
earwigs,  but  the  advantages,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  more  than 
balance  this  drawback.  Overhead  watering  is  of  considerable 
importance  during  July  and  the  early  part  of  August  when  the 
weather  is  dry ; and  a large  can  of  water  poured  over  a plant  in  the 
evening  of  a hot  day  will  be  of  immense  assistance  in  keeping  the 
foliage  free  from  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  be  otherwise  promotive  of 
a healthy  growth.  The  plants  may  be  sprinkled  overhead  with  an 
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engine,  but  the  work  can  be  done  more  expeditiously  with  a watering 
pot  to  which  acoarae  rose  has  been  affixed. 

The  trapping  of  earwigs  should  be  commenced  at  once,  for  it  is 
only  by  keeping  these  active  little  pests  well  under  that  injury  to  the 
llowcrs  can  be  prevented  as  they  are  expanding.  To  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  keep  the  earwigs  under,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that 
a very  little  injury  will  suffice  to  render  the  finest  bloom  quite  unfit 
for  exhibition.  The  most  effectual  way  of  trapping  earwigs  is  to  put 
sufficient  dry  hay  or  moss  in  five-inch  pots  to  fill  them  about  half  full,  and 
then  turn  them  bottom  upwards  on  the  top  of  the  stakes,  The  earwigs 
will  ascend  the  stakes  and  take  refuge  for  the  day  in  the  pots,  when 
they  can  be  readily  caught  and  destroyed.  The  pots  should  be 
examined  daily  and  the  hay  or  moss  be  withdrawn,  and  the  earwigs 
congregated  in  them  be  shaken  into  a vessel  of  water.  If  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  foliage  in  the  manner  advised  above  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  down  the  red  spider  some  approved  insecticide  must  be  brought 
into  requisition,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  first-class  blooms  from 
plants  with  unhealthy  foliage.  I have  found  a solution  of  nicotine  soap, 
prepai'ed  at  the  rate  of  three  ounces  to  the  gallon,  most  effectual  for  the 
destruction  of  red  spider,  and  also  for  aphis,  which  sometimes  prove 
rather  troublesome.  The  solution  can  be  readily  applied  with  a 
syringe,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  leavingany  sediment  to 
disfigure  the  foliage.  Tobacco  powder  applied  when  the  foliage  is  in 
a damp  state  is  also  effectual  as  a destroyer  of  green  fly,  and  there  is 
no  insecticide  more  readily  applied.  Dahlias,  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  are  not  much  subject  to  insect  pests,  but  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  such 
as  may  happen  to  make  their  appearance. 

Old  Dahlia  Fancier. 


KOSES  IN  1882. 

Although  we  have  not  had  at  any  of  the  shows  flowers  of  such  ex- 
ceptional excellence  as  to  cause  any  excitement  amongst  the  rosarians, 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  first-class  roses,  and  the  exhibition 
season,  which  was  brought  to  a close  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  at  Darlington  on  Wednesday,  has  pi'oved  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  The  general  excellency  of  the  shows  has  been  most  re- 
markable, and  the  fact  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  for  in  some 
quarters  it  was  persistently  stated,  as  the  flowers  were  expanding,  that 
the  rose  bloom  of  1882  would  be  most  inferior,  and  that  indifferent 
blooms  would  predominate  at  the  exhibitions. 

_ In  some  cases  the  young  shoots  of  the  rose  trees  were  seriously 
injured  by  the  gale  which  did  so  much  mischief  to  vegetation  in  April, 
and  the  growth  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  dry  weather  and  the 
cold  winds  which  prevailed  for  some  time  ; but  at  no  time  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  within  my  range  of  observation  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  predictions  of  some  writers.  From  fiu'st  to  last,  the  flowers 
generally,  aided  by  the  showers  which  have  been  so  disastrous  in  their 
effects  upon  the  hay  crop,  have  been  of  splendid  quality,  and  the  thin 
undersized  flowers  that  in  some  seasons  figure  so  prominently  at  the 
exhibitions  were  almost  unrepresented  at  the  leading  shows. 

The  three  metropolitan  exhibitions  were  very  successful.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  show  was  not  so  large  as  was  anticipated,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  rains  of  the  two  previous  days  preventing  many  growers 
exhibiting  at  all,  and  others  from  staging  so  largely  as  they  intended. 
It  w as  an  excellent  show  notwithstanding,  and  the  blooms  staged  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  were  supplemented  by  between  5,000  and 
6,000  from  Waltham  Cross.  The  Crystal  Palace  show  was  decidedly 
above  the  average  in  extent,  and  the  flowers  were  good  throughout. 
The  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  without  doubt  the  largest  exhibition 
of  its  kind  ever  held,  and  the  flowers,  both  from  nurserymen  and 
amateurs,  were  very  uniform.  Many  visitors  were  not,  I am  well 
aware,  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  show,  and  I am  not  surprised; 
for  the  flowers  were  arranged  in  the  arcades  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  conservatory,  and  any  place  more  unsuitable  for  the  exliibition  of 
any  classes  of  plants  or  flowers  could  hardly  be  found.  To  produce  a 
pleasing  or  striking  effect  in  the  arcades  is  entirely  impossible,  and 
why  the  executive  preferred  them  to  a spacious  tent,  which  could  have 
been  readily  fixed  in  the  gardens,  I know  not.  The  arcades  possess 
one  advantage,  and  that  is,  they  allow  of  the  boxes  being  so  arranged 
that  the  flowers  can  be  seen  by  the  visitors  with  as  much  comfort  as 
can  be  expected  at  a public  exhibition.  You  have  already  given  the 
names  of  the  varieties  in  the  principal  stands,  and  those  who  have 
carefully  read  the  reports  will  doubtless  have  noticed  that  the  light 
roses,  which  require  bright  warm  weather  for  their  perfect  develop- 
ment, were  not  so  strongly  represented  as  usual.  There  was  a fair 
sprinkling  of  such  varieties  as  Comtesse  de  Serenye  and  Duchesse 
de  Valombrosa,  but  I looked  in  vain  for  a good  bloom  of 
Madame  Lacharme.  The  number  of  blooms  staged  of  this  variety 
was  not  large,  and  there  was  not  one  which  could  be  fairly  considered 
first  rate.  More  sunlight  would  also  have  been  dcsir.able  for  many  of 
the  roses  which  closely  approach  scaidet  in  their  colouring,  and  roses 
in  the  way  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  decidedly  wanting  in  brilliancy. 
FJven  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  brightest  of  all  the  scarlet  roses,  which 
excited  so  much  attention  when  first  exhibited  three  years  since  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  was  comparatively  dull,  as  many  of  the  flowers 
stag(;d  were  of  that  ineffective  purple  shade  of  colour  assumed  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinbiirgli  when  the  sunlight  is  insufficient  or  the  flowers 
past  their  best.  The  dark  criTuson  roses,  sncli  as  Prince  Oa-mille  de 
Rohan  and  Reynolds  Hole,  wl)ich  suffer  niucli  from  exposure  to  bril- 
liant sunshine,  were  remarka.bly  good  in  most  of  tlie  stands  in  which 
they  had  a place,  and  the  number  of  times  they  wen;  cxliibiteil  showed 
that  tlio  growers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  blooms.  The 


carmine,  the  rosy  crimson,  the  red,  and  the  rose-coloured  llowcrs  were 
all  more  or  less  good,  and  in  no  season  have,  they  been  more  uniform. 

The  selection  of  the  blooms  for  the  award  of  the  medals  offered 
for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual,  the  best  tca-scented,  and  the  best 
noisette  in  the  show  was  attended  with  more  than  the  usual  difficulty, 
and  gave  the  judges  much  trouble.  I question  the  prudence  of  offer- 
ing the  medals,  for,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  a mere  chance 
whether  the  really  finest  roses  receive  the  awards.  That  good  roses 
will  be  selected  as  “ the  best”  there  is  no  fear,  but  in  an  exhibition  of 
BO  large  an  extent  and  so  uniformly  good  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  institute  so  close  a comparison  as  is  dfisirable,  and  when  it  comes 
to  determining  a nice  point  between  two  flowers  so  distinct  in  colour 
and  character  as  La  Prance  and  Alfred  K.  Williams  the  taste  of  the 
judges  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  flowers  will  settle  the  matter. 
On  this  occasion  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  of  a hybrid 
perpetual  was  awarded  to  a fine  flower  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  a 
very  beautiful  rose  sent  out  by  Liabaud  in  1877.  This  bloom  was 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Gant,  who  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
trade  competitors  this  season,  in  his  stand  of  seventy-two,  and  it  re- 
presented the  rose  at  its  best ; but  there  were  at  least  a dozen  other 
hybrid  perpetuals  in  the  exhibition  equally  good.  I made  special 
note  of  at  least  three  blooms  of  that  magnificent  rose  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  which  were  quite  equal  to  the  silver  medal  bloom,  and,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  one  was  superior  to  it.  Blooms  of  La  France, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Annie  Wood,  and  Marie  Baumann  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  running  the  Madame  so  close  that  they  might  have  had  the 
medal  without  giving  any  cause  for  complaint.  The  award  for  the 
best  tea-scented  bloom  left  no  room  for  doubt,  so  superior  was  the 
bloom  of  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  which  received  the  award,  to  the  other 
teas  in  the  exhibition.  This  bloom  also  was  in  Mr.  Cant’s  seventy- 
two,  and  was  very  large  in  size,  and  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can 
hope  to  see  this  exquisitely  beautiful  variety.  The  bloom  of  Triomphe 
de  Rennes,  to  which  the  medal  for  a noisette  was  awarded,  is  not 
worth  discussing.  It  was  doubtless  “ the  best  ” noisette  in  the  show, 
but  it  was  so  poor  that  in  the  interests  of  the  society  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  withheld  the  award.  There  are  so  few  good  noisettes 
that  it  would  be  very  mueh  better  to  offer  only  two  medals,  as  at  the 
Bath  Show,  one  for  hybrid  perpetuals  and  the  other  for  teas  and 
noisettes.  _ , , 

The  new  roses  staged  in  the  classes  specially  provided  for  them  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  National  Society  at  South  Kensington  were 
particularly  good,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  forming  a just 
estimate  of  their  merits.  Elsewhere  they  have  not  been  staged  in  good 
condition,  excepting  where  they  occurred  in  the  ordinary  stands,  or 
have  been  shown  in  the  miscellaneous  class.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  prize  for  twelve  roses  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1879 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to 
some  readers  if  I give  the  notes  of  the  flowers  made  at  the  time. 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  a large  well-formed  flower,  of  a deep  crimson  colour ; 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  a grand  flower,  large,  cupped,  and  of  a bright 
rosy  carmine,  one  of  the  finest  of  recent  introductions ; Madame 
Ducher,  rich  red,  large,  and  of  good  form  ; R.  W.  G.  Baker,  crimson, 
a good  useful  flower ; Madame  Isaac  Perrier,  carmine-rose,  a pleasing 
flower  of  great  promise ; George  Moreau,  rich  rose-pink,  large,  and 
well  built;  Souv.de  Madame  Alfred  Vy,  purplish  crimson,  rich  in 
colour  and  of  good  quality ; Catherine  Soupert,  flesh-pink,  pleasing  in 
colour,  but  not  particularly  high  in  quality;  Ferdinand  Chaff olte,  a 
splendid  vaiuety  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  colour,  one  of  the 
finest  roses  of  its  colour  sent  out  of  late  years ; Julius  Finger,  blush- 
pink,  a good  second-class  flower ; George  Baker,  deep  rose  suff'used 
purple,  large  and  good ; Edouard  Andre,  bright  red,  flowers  of 
medium  size  and  good  shape.  The  second-prize  stand,  from  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co.,  contained  Duke  of  Teck,  so  out  of  character 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  ; Souv.  de  Mons.  Drouche,  deep  carmine- 
pink,  moderately  good;  Miss  Jowitt,  crimson,  a fine  flower  of 
rather  large  size  ; Madame  Alfred  Dumesnil,  deep  rose,  a nicely- 
formed  flower  of  medium  size ; Mons.  Alfred  Leveau,  deep  red 
suffused  purple,  decidedly  second-rate;  Madame  Julie  Heidman, 
bright  pink,  in  no  way  remarkable;  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  very  good ; 
Lady  Sheffield,  bright  pink,  a superb  rose,  which  bids  fair  to  occupy  a 
high  position  for  many  years  hence  ; Masterpiece,  a good  rose,  but  the 
bloom  shown  failed  to  do  it  justice ; Mons.  Thouvenal,  deep  rose, 
flowers  large  and  good ; Marguerite  Manom,  bright  carmine-red, 
poor  ; Comtesse  de  Camondo,  rich  crimson,  well  shown  also  in  several 
stands.  In  the  stand  fi’om  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  who  were  third, 
wei’e  : Masterpiece,  in  good  condition ; Comte  de  Mortemart,  bright 
pink,  second  rate  ; Crown  Prince,  deep  crimson,  a grand  rose,  com- 
bining large  size  with  rich  colouring  and  high  finish  ; Madame  Isaac 
Perrier,  rather  better  than  in  Messrs.  Paul’s  stand ; J ulius  Finger,  fairly 
good  ; George  Moreau,  good  ; Madame  Montet,  a medium-sized  flower 
of  a pleasing  shade  of  pink,  and  with  fine  large  petals  ; Francois  Levet, 
delicate  rose,  flowers  of  medium  size  and  said  to  be  produced  very 
freely;  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul;  Pridcof  Waltham,  carmine-pink, 
largo  and  fine,  and  Marguerite  Manoin,  of  which  the  bloom  Wiis  very 
good.  Two  or  three  varieties  were  shown  in  the  class  for  now  roses 
not  in  comracrce,  but  with  the  exception  of  Queen  of  Queens,  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  they  did  not  appear  to  possess  any 
particular  merit.  Queen  of  Queens  was  not  at  its  best,  and 
the  blooms  staged  avouUI  not  for  a moment  compare  with  those 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  on  July  8.  The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  of  large  size, 
globular  in  form,  very  full,  and  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  bright 
])ink  in  the  centre;  the  ha.bit  is  vigorous,  and  the  variety 
ju-omisoB  to  take  a,  high  position.  Mr.  Bennett  has  shown  three  now 
roses  this  season,  which,  if  1 mistarke  not,  will  help  to  place  him  in  a 
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foroniost  position  iimonRst  En^'lish  raisors  of  roses.  Tlio  finest  of  tlio 
three  is  jierhaps  Her  Majesty,  a luaKnilieent  hybrid  perpetual  of  tins 
Baroness  of  llothscliild  typo  ; the  tlowers  are  extra  largo,  very  full, 
globular,  and  beautifully  finished,  the  oolour  a very  pleasing  shade  of 
pink.  A stand  of  twelve  blooms  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
.July  1,  and  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  on 
both  occasions  the  llowers  attracted  no  small  share  of  attention. 
Lady  Alice  Pit/, william  is  a hybrid  tea,  the  llowers  very  lai’ge,  with 
rand  petal,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  bud,  the  oolour  delicate 
lush.  Earl  Pembroke  is  a fine  hybrid  tea  of  a rich  crimson  colour 
and  delightfully  fragrant ; although  not  perhaps  equal  in  importance 
to  the  other  two,  it  is  a valuable  variety,  and  must  not  bo  overlooked. 
White  Baroness,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  by  whom  it 
was  exhibited  in  capital  style  at  the  evening  fete  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  is  in  the  way  of  Mabel  Morrison,  but  it  is  fuller  and  much 
whiter,  and  will  probably  prove  very  \iseful  as  a white  rose.  One  of 
the  very  finest  roses  of  the  season  is  Duchess  of  Connaught,  raised  by 
Mr.  Noble  ; the  llowers  are  of  large  size,  semi -globular  in  form,  perfect 
in  shape,  the  colour  deep  rich  crimson,  and  the  fragrance  as  delightful 
as  that  of  the  old  cabbage  rose.  It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being 
so  strong  in  growth  and  free  in  flowering  as  to  be  unsurpassed  for 
bedding  purposes ; therefore  it  is  as  well  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  amateur  who  can  only  afford  space  for  half  a dozen  roses  as 
of  the  grower  of  hundreds.  Viator. 


TROPiEOLUMS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

By  W.  Bbadbotit. 

The  tropfflolums  suitable  for  the  production  of  flowers  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  are  so  highly  esteemed  that,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  details  of  preparing  a stock  for  the  ensuing  winter,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  claims  they  have  upon  cultivators. 

The  selection  of  suitable  varieties  is  a matter  of  prime  importance, 
and,  as  there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  adaptability  of  the 
scandent  tropscolums  for  supplying  flowers  during  the  winter  season, 
it  appears  necessary  to  first  point  out  those  upon  which  the  greatest 
dependence  can  be  placed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  Ball  of  Fire, 
which  has  long  been  in  cultivation  and  has  no  superior.  It  has  a good 
habit  and  produces  in  great  profusion  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
orange-scarlet.  Bowdon  Beauty  is  of  rather  stronger  growth  and 
equally  free  in  blooming,  and  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  struc- 
tures of  large  size.  Clapham  Park  has  also  a strong  growth,  and 
pj’oduces  flowers  of  large  size  and  good  form.  Kentish  Fire  is  free  in 
growth  without  being  coarse,  and  is  free  blooming  and  altogether 
desirable.  The  three  last-mentioned  have,  like  the  Ball  of  Fire,  flowers 
of  a bright  orange-scarlet  colour.  More  than  two  varieties  are  not 
required,  and  according  to  my  experience  Ball  of  Fire  and  Bowdon 
Beauty  should  have  the  preference. 

Tropscolums  required  for  the  production  of  winter  flowers  should 
be  raised  from  cuttings  struck  at  the  end  of  July,  as  there  is  then 
plenty  of  time  for  the  plants  to  become  strong  by  the  winter  without 
their  being  too  far  advanced.  To  avoid  any  check  to  the  growth  and 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  plants,  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  sixties,  and,  if  practicable,  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a hotbed. 
Fully  a fortnight  will  be  gained  by  inserting  the  cuttings  singly  as 
here  advised,  as  compared  with  putting  several  cuttings  in  a large  pot 
and  potting  them  off  when  struck,  as  they  can  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  without  receiving  any  appreciable  check.  The  tops  of  the  shoots 
are  the  most  suitable  for  propagating  purposes,  and  if  there  is  an  old 
plant  ®n  the  place  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a sufficient 
supply  of  cuttings.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  until  the 
cuttings  are  struck,  and  the  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  sand 
with  which  the  pots  are  filled  must  be  maintained  in  a moderately 
moist  state  only. 

Two  shifts  will  be  required — the  first  from  the  small  sixties  into 
five-inch  pots,  and  the  second  into  others  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  it  must  be  stated  that  over-potting  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  as  the  plants  bloom  more  freely  when  rather 
confined  at  the  roots,  and  they  can  be  kept  in  a healthy  condition 
during  the  winter  months  with  much  less  difficulty.  The  pots  must  be 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  a mixture  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  five 
parts,  powdery  leaf-mould  or  manure  two  parts,  and  sharp  silver  sand 
one  part,  will  be  the  most  suitable.  As  soon  as  they  have  received 
their  first  shift,  place  in  a sunny  position  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
or  pit,  and  there  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  end  of  September  or 
the  early  part  of  October.  The  growth  must  receive  the  support  of 
neat  stakes  as  soon  as  required  and  be  carefully  trained,  for,  owing  to 
its  softness,  the  plants  are  very  subject  to  injury  when  not  provided 
with  suitable  support  at  an  early  stage. 

From  the  greenhouse  they  must  be  removed  to  a stove  or  other  struc- 
ture in  which  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a temperature  of  about 
60  deg.  during  the  winter.  A light  position  must  be  provided,  and 
the  shoots  be  trained  near  the  glass  ; for  unless  tropseolums  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  the  growth  will  be  very  soft,  and  the  flowers  be 
sparingly  produced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  those  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  may  be  assisted  with  rich 
top  dressings,  or  with  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  strength. 

Neatly-grown  standards  have  a pleasing  appearance  upon  the 
dinner  table,  and  a few  may  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  they 
afford.  Those  required  for  the  dinner  table  must  be  grown  entirely  in 
the  five-inch  pots,  and  soon  after  they  are  potted  have  a moderately 
stout  stake  put  to  them,  which  when  fixed  in  the  pot  will  stand  fifteen 
inches  above  the  surface.  Up  this  train  a single  stem,  and  when  it 
has  nearly  reached  the  top  fix  on  the  stake  a ring  of  wire  about  seven 


inches  in  diameter  by  means  of  two  cross  pieces.  As  soon  as  the 
shoot  has  grown  8iifli(!icntly  to  reach  across  tlio  ring  of  wire  nip  out 
the  top,  and  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of  time  enough  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced  to  cover  the  trellis.  The  main  stern  should  be  kept 
free  from  latei-als,  but  the  leaves  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved. 
After  the  top  of  the  trellis  is  well  covered  the  young  shoots  should  bo 
allowed  to  trail  over  in  a natural  manner.  When  well  flowered, 
standai-ds  have  a very  bright  appearance  upon  the  table,  but  from  the 
susceptibility  of  the  foliage  to  injury  from  cold  winds  and  frosts  it  is 
necessary  to  afford  them  some  protection  when  conveying  them  from 
the  stove  to  the  dining  room  and  back  again. 


PRUNING  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FRUIT 

CROP. 

It  appears  to  me  that  voit’  few  people  are  able  to  explain  satisfactorily, 
or  even  rightly  understand,  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
present  year,  nor  am  I going  to  make  the  attempt.  I rather  intend  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  saying  a few  words 
with  reference  to  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  Briefly  stated,  it  may  be 
said  that  whether  fruit  trees  are  pruned  severely  or  not  at  all,  the 
pruning  makes  no  difference  to  the  crop,  and  in  pi-oof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  unpruned  trees  in  the  orchard  and  those  systemati- 
cally  pruned  in  the  garden,  to  see  that  the  result  is  much  the  same. 
There  is  no  fruit,  except  in  some  few  cases,  in  the  garden,  and  of  this 
exception  we  should  take  particular  notice. 

I have  not  as  yet  this  season  had  a very  wide  range  of  observation, 
but  so  far  as  it  has  extended  I have  found  many  more  apples  and 
pears  in  gardens  upon  trees  of  limited  size  that  have  been  for  years 
systematically  pruned  than  upon  those  trees  in  orchards  which  have 
but  little,  if  anjr,  pruning.  This  fact  should  show  us  that  we  ought  to 
be  less  hasty  in  condemning  a system  that  stands  us  in  good  stead 
when  others  fail.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  must  attribute  this  result 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  have  been  severely  pruned,  because 
probably  the  shelter  that  a garden  affords  may  claim  its  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  crops.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  trees  must  be  pruned  to  adapt  them  to  the  space 
which  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden  affords,  and  this  is  an  important 
argument  in  favour  of  pruning.  I have  not  gone  to  the  same  length 
as  the  advocates  of  non-pruning,  because  I have  gathered  many  a 
bushel  of  fruit  in  my  time  from  severely-pruned  trees,  and  it  will  not  do 
for  a gardener  to  ignore  altogether  a system  or  course  of  management 
that  will  help  to  fill  the  fruit  room  when  others  fail.  I am  well  aware 
there  are  many  arguments  which  can  be  advanced  against  aystematic 
pruning,  as  there  have  been  already.  With  many  of  the  arguments  I 
quite  agree,  but  self-interest  bids  me  to  stop  when  I find  a thorough 
agreement  would  assuredly  result  in  an  empty  fruit  room. 

I may  be  expected  to  explain  what  system  of  pruning  I consider 
objectionable  in  gardens.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  make  myself 
understood  when  I say  the  only  system  of  pruning  I object  to  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  toy- like  trees,  which  necessitates  a constant  nipping 
of  the  young  growth  during  the  summer  months,  and  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  does  not  produce  a crop  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
ground  they  occupy. 

From  what  I have  seen  of  the  pyramid  and  espalier  forms  of  trees, 
and  the  crops  they  are  bearing  in  some  gardens  even  in  this  year  of 
scarcity,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  we  cannot  do  without  them, 
and  so  long  as  we  have  them  we  must  tolerate  pruning  in  our  gardens, 
however  much  we  may  object  to  it  on  principle.  I am  very  glad  to 
reach  this  part  of  my  argument,  because  what  I have  written  will 
perhaps  convey  an  impression  that  my  views  are  antagonistic  to  the 
published  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  moderate  pruning.  They  are 
not  so,  and  1 would  at  once  state  that  I agree  with  the  principle  of 
moderate  pruning,  but  1 cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  like  to 
see  the  pruning  knife  abolished  from  our  gardens  altogether.  It  is 
very  certain  that  if  we  are  to  obtain  all  we  can  from  our  gardens  we 
must  grow  the  trees  of  such  forms  as  are  suitable  to  the  space.  As 
the  pyramidal  and  espalier  forms  are  as  fruitful  as  any  others  under 
adverse  conditions,  I do  not  see  how  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  With 
these  two  forms  and  a proper  selection  of  sorts  there  is  the  same  chance 
of  a crop  of  fruit  according  to  the  bearing  space  as  from  any  other  form 
of  tree.  The  experience  of  the  present  year  proves  it  to  be  so.  It  is  many 
years  since  I saw  such  a splendid  crop  of  apples  as  some  large  bush  trees 
are  bearing  at  the  present  time  in  the  gardens  of  Clevedon  Hall,  and 
whether  the  trees  are  grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  systematic  pruning 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  But  they  are  not  toy  trees ; 
many  of  the  trees  reach  to  a height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  a pro- 
portionate diameter.  Here  is  a list  of  the  apples  growing  at  Clevedon 
Hall  as  bushes : — Hawthornden,  Kentish  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
Keswick  Oodlin,  Golden  Pearmain,  Lord  Suffield,  Irish  Peach,  Orange 
Pearmain,  andTorkshire  Greening.  To  these  might  be  added  Cellini, The 
Forge,  Cox’s  Pomana,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  It  is  sufficient  to  my  mind 
to  prove  that  pruned  fruit  trees  must  not  be  altogether  shut  out  of  the 
garden.  They  are  not  capable  of  bearing  so  large  a quantity  as  an 
unpruned  orchard  tree  because  of  their  smaller  size,  but  as  we  find 
them  in  many  gardens  bearing  even  more  fruit  in  proportion  to  the 
space  occupied  than  the  large  standards,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  they 
are  important  adjuncts  to  the  garden.  J.  C.  C. 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  m.atter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamploi'GH,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Adti.] 
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POWDERIIAM  CASTLE, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OP  THE  EARL  OP  DEVON. 

PowDERHAM  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  commands  line  views  of  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Exe,  which  at  this  point  is  about  ten  miles  wide.  This 
line  castle  has  a very  interesting  history.  Polwhele,  the  historian,  states 
that  “ I’owderham  Castle  was  probably  built  before  the  Conquest  to  prevent 
the  Danes  from  coming  up  the  river  Exe  to  Exeter,  or  else  by  William  Devon, 
a noble  Norman  baron,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Concpteror 
and  received  Powderham  from  that  king.”  In  1545  Leland  wrote  ; “ Powder- 
ham,  late  Sir  William  Courtney’s  Castle,  standiih  on  the  haven  shore  a little 
above  Kinton.  The  castle  is  strong  and  hath  a bulwark  to  face  the  haven, 
and  that  during  the  Rebellion  it  formed  a royal  garrison  and  stood  a siege  of 
some  duration.  It  was  captured  and  recaptured  more  than  once  by  the  con- 
tending parties.”  It  is  supposed  that  during  the  rebellions  which  occurred 
in  bygone  days  the  castle  sullered  much,  and  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  original 
building  exists.  Whether  this  is  conjecture  or  not  I oannot  say,  but  its  pre- 
sent appearance  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  it  had  passed  through 

many  vicissitudes.  1 -i.  1 

The  oldest  portions  of  the  present  castle  appear  to  have  been  built  about 


a long  time  before  1 forget  them  : it  will  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
collectively  the  oak  trees  in  Powderham  Park  are  not  equalled  in  the  county. 
The  soil  and  climate  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  judicious  plant- 
ing and  careful  after  attention  may  have  some  part  of  the  credit.  Certainly, 
no  one  who  understands  trees  need  be  told,  on  seeing  them,  that  they  have 
been  carefully  preserved  and  tended  by  an  interested  proprietor.  Nor  are  the 
park  and  grounds  likely  to  suffer  in  this  respect  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
young  and  thriving  trees  are  fast  rising  on  every  available  spot  of  ground. 
There  is  a particularly  pleasing  bit  of  planting  lying  between  the  sea  and  the 
castle,  lighted  up  as  it  is  with  stretches  of  green  pasture.  But  we  will  leave 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle,  and  proceed  to  the  hill-top,  on  which 
the  Belvedere  Tower  forms  a conspicuous  object,  for  the  prospect  is 
very  inviting.  This  tower  which  invariably  attracts  the  attention  of 
travellers  on  the  railway  that  runs  near  Powderham,  occupies  the  highest 
ground  in  the  park,  and  it  commands  extensive  views  over  land  and  sea.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  coast  is  to  be  seen  the  pretty  little  town  of  Topsham, 
and  away  in  the  distance  the  long  range  of  the  Haldon  Hills. 

I am  afraid  to  say  how  many  miles  of  woodland  drives  there  may  be  at 
Powderham,  but  they  must  be  very  extensive,  as  we  met  with  them  at  wide 
distances  apart,  and  they  afforded  us  many  pleasing  peeps  of  the  distant 
country,  and  the  unique  landscape  peculiar  to  Devonshire.  The  park  contains 
a great  diversity  of  arboreal  vegetation,  and  all  the  trees  appear  to  thrive  with 
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the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  various  times  since  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  made  to  and  in  the  building,  but  care  has  been  taken 
to  retain  its  original  character,  especially  by  the  present  Earl,  who  has 
removed  some  of  the  modern  windows  and  replaced  them  with  others  in  the 
Early  English  style.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Early  English,  and  all  the 
additions  during  the  last  half-century  are  in  keeping  therewith.  The  oldest 
portion  is  the  north-west  tower.  The  castle  became  the  property  of  the 
Courtenay  family  in  the  year  1.377  by  marriage,  and  has  remained  in  the 
family  ever  since. 

The  jiark  is  extensive  and  consists  of  about  GOO  acres  of  land,  with  a charm- 
ing undulating  surface.  Wishing  to  see  as  much  of  this  fine  property  as  my 
time  would  admit,  I entered  the  grounds  by  one  of  the  several  private 
entrances,  and  had  a delightful  drive  of  about  two  miles  through  a,  charming 
grove  of  trees,  which  in  time  brought  us  to  tho  gardens.  On  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Powell,  the  courteous  gardener,  we  commenced  an  explora- 
tion of  tho  many  charms  of  this  lino  ]>laco.  In  rambling  over  hill  and  date 
we  at  one  turn  came  in  full  view  of  a lino  breadth  of  pasture  land,  at  another 
were  mounting  a hill-toj)  to  view  tho  distant  country.  It  mattered  not  whioli 
way  wo  went,  there  were  noble  trees  to  admire,  aud  such  trees  tliat  it  will  bo 


equal  vigour.  On  the  road  leading  to  the  castle  is  a fine  avenue  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  we  find  this  cedar  freely  distributed  about  tho  park  and  grounds 
and  growing  vigorously.  The  present  Earl  of  Devon  appears  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  keeping  of  the  park  and  grounds  ; and  he  is  evidently  a great 
lover  of  trees,  and  well  he  may  bo  so,  for,  favoured  with  a fine  soil  and  climate, 
there  is  every  encouragement  to  bestow  time  and  judgment  upon  their  selection, 
planting,  and  management.  Knowing  how  little  interest  is  often  taken  in 
trees,  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  there  are  amongst  our 
nobility  many  who  are  alive  to  their  groat  beauty  and  utility. 

From  tho  park  wo  return  to  tho  dressed  grounds,  and  have  first  a glimpse 
at  the  grotto  garden,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  example  of  grotto  work 
on  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  tho  grounds.  It  is  first  necessary  to  say  that 
tho  grotto  garden  is  some  quarter  of  a mile  from  the  castle.  Novortheloss  id 
belongs  properly  to  tho  dressed  grounds,  and  is  a most  iiitorosting  spot,  as  ic 
not  only  contains  some  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  but  it  is  highly  kept,  and  is 
encircled  by  liroad  gravel  walks.  To  my  mind,  there  is  much  that  is  hotii 
instructive  and  iiitorosting  in  tlio  enclosure.  Tho  two  largo  spooimon  camel has, 
one  on  each  side  of  tho  ontraiico  to  tho  grotto,  aro  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  capability  of  camellias  to  withstand  tho  seventy  ot  two  or 
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three  hard  winters.  TIicso  two  plants  are  t)io  first  that  wore  introduced  into 
Kii^Iainl  hy  tlio  Into  Sir  Josopli  Hanks.  Tlio  position  and  climate  have 
evidently  suited  them,  for  Mr.  Powell  told  mo  that  on  one  day  ho  cut  from 
the  largest  plant,  which  is  a white  variety,  as  many  as  (!00  llowors.  llydran- 
poas  also  do  hero  remarkably  well,  and  about  the  spot  aro  many  lino  specimens 
judiciously  disposed.  There  are,  for  example,  a grand  specimen  of  Abies 
Douglassi,  80  feet  high,  and  well  furnishoil  to  the  ground  ; Picoa  cephaloniea, 
(10  feet  high,  and  well  furnished  ; a noble  tulip  tree,  and  the  lino  old  eucaly])- 
tus.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  bo  the  largest  tree  in  this  country  of  its 
kind.  It  is  from  lifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  in  favourable  seasons  opens  its 
flowers.  It  forms  a distinct  and  ornamental  feature  as  its  foliage  glistens 
in  the  distance.  Abies  Morinda  is  quite  at  home  in  this  soil,  and  afl'urds  a 
pleasing  ehango  of  character  in  its  graceful  branches.  The  background  is 
formed  with  forest  trees,  and  on  the  grass  slopes  aro  judiciously  mingled  the 
trees  I have  named  and  many  others  of  the  tame  character,  and  interspersed 
are  some  noble  copper  beeches,  magnolias,  azaleas,  and  rhododendrons.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sloping  ground  runs  a small  river,  with  its  surface  partially 
covered  with  water  lilies,  and  away  over  the  water  is  the  valley  of  the  Ken  ; 
but  wo  must  leave  this  charming  spot  and  seek  the  higher  ground  behind 
the  castle. 

Hero  wo  find  a splendid  Wellingtonia  towering  up  far  above  many  others, 
more  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  This  plan- 
tation extends  for  some  distance,  and  from  the  highest  point  here  we  have  I 


splendid  olimbors,  Taosonia  Van  Volxemi  being  very  striking  with  its  pendent 
llowors.  At  tho  cool  end  of  the  house  there  were  in  flower,  at  the  timo  of  my 
visit,  sumo  excellent  tuberous-rooted  bogouias,  and  a charming  specimen  of 
Pancratium  fragrans. 

Tho  llowcr  garden  surrounding  tho  castle  was  well  filled  and  the  arrange- 
ment admirable.  On  tho  oastlo  walls  is  a lino  plant  of  Magnolia  grandillora 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  on  other  portions  of  the  building  ivy  is  encouraged 
to  grow  freely.  J.  U.  Clakkk. 


VEGETABLE  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  found  plenty  to  occupy  them  in  their 
official  visit  to  the  garden  of  the  R.  H.  S.  at  Chiswick.  The  trials  of  this  year 
comprise  peas,  potatoes,  shallots,  and  lettuces.  As  it  was  too  early  for  lifting 
potatoes,  these  were  not  examined,  but  the  row  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  attracted 
attention  by  the  freshness  of  its  leafage  and  the  abundance  of  its  white 
flowers.  Peas  were  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  comparison,  and  the 
rows  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Turner’s  Emerald,  Carter’s  Stratagem, 
Culverwell’s  Giant  Marrow,  and  Veitch’s  Gladiator  were  very  showy  with 
their  abundance  of  handsome  pods.  The  relative  qualities,  as  well  as  cropping 
capabilities,  wore  considered.  Lye’s  Favourite  met  with  favour ; this  is  a 
white  marrow  of  the  good  old  pattern,  running  to  six  feet  and  lasting  long  in 
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near  views  of  splendid  trees  that  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  having  passed  1 
least  a century  and  a half  on  the  same  spot* 

Pines  are  grown  in  a lean-to  stove,  and  as  large  fruits  are  not  required  tl 
plants  are  fruited  in  ten-inch  pots.  Considering  the  number  of  plants  in 
small  place,  the  diameter  of  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  the  size 
those  fruits  which  had  arrived  at  maturity,  I am  prepared  to  assert  that  v 
* long  'v^ay  before  finding  results  equally  satisfactory. 

The  conservatory  is  on  a rising  terrace  above  the  kitchen  garden.  Tl 
central  part  is  a three-quarter  span  running  east  and  west,  and  at  each  end 
has  a span-roof  wing.  The  two  wings,  which  run  north  and  south,  are  sep; 
rated  from  the  main  building  by  glass  divisions,  one  being  used  as  a wan 
compartment  and  the  other  as  a cool  house.  The  arrangement  is  a very  goo 
one,  as  it  enables  the  gardener  to  set  apart  one  division  for  the  display  ( 
tender  plants  without  exposing  them  to  injurious  eurrents  of  air,  whic 
must  be  the  case  when  the  tender  and  more  hardy  plants  have  a place  in  tl 
same  structure.  In  addition,  visitors  and  others  interested  in  the  dififerei 
classes  of  plants  can  see  them  m close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  centn 
division  IS  nicely  furnished  with  camelbas  and  other  plants,  and  the  bac 
wall  IS  densely  clothed  wth  choice  creepers,  including  Bougainvillea  glabri 
Ha,brothamnus  elegans.  Plumbago  capensis,  Stigmatophyllum  ciliatum,  wit 
foliage  almost  as  striking  as  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  On  the  roof  are  son 


bearing,  the  plants  stout  and  healthy,  the  pods  large  and  handsome,  and  the 
peas  being  of  the  tender  class  that  finds  favour  with  the  lovers  of  the  grand 
old  peas  that  were  so  nearly  perfect  when  the  dwarf-growing  marrows  were 
invented.  Carter’s  Stratagem  is  a dwarf  green  wrinkled  marrow  of  remarkable 
fitness  for  market  culture,  producing  a great  crop  which  may  soon  be  cleared 
oS,  and  presenting  a very  handsome  appearance  in  the  basket  and  on  the  table. 
Veitch’s  Gladiator  is  a blue  pea,  the  growth  short  and  robust,  particularly 
handsome,  and  well  filled  with  large  peas.  This  variety  crops  well,  and  it 
may  be  described  as  a gentleman’s  pea,  though  probably  well  adapted  for 
market  growers,  as  it  gives  a heavy  gathering  at  any  one  time.  Bunyard’s 
Fourhundredfold  is  a tall  blue  pea,  running  six  to  seven  feet,  immensely  pro- 
ductive, and  the  quality  fairly  good,  but  not  first-rate.  Where  a heavy  cropper 
is  of  some  consequence  it  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Lettuces  have  made  a good  growth  this  year — in  some  cases  too  good,  for 
the  abundant  rain  has  encouraged  a certain  degree  of  coarseness.  There  were 
no  certificates  given  to  lettuces,  as  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  distinct  or 
striking  in  quality.  But  two  varieties  from  Mr.  Benary  found  favour,  namely 
Unctuous  and  Sugar,  which  gratify  the  palate  by  their  tender  and  buttery 
texture.  In  a plantation  of  shallots  the  gradations  were  thought  too 
trifling  to  justify  many  names,  and  the  so-called  Silverskin  Shallot  was  de- 
clared no  shallot  at  all,  but  a species  of  Allium  yet  to  be  determined. 
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The  following  is  the  oilicial  report  of  the  awards  of  the  two  committees  ; 

FRUIT  AND  VKaETABLE  COMMITTEE,  July  7. 

J.  E.  Lane,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  collection  of  PuAS  was  examined,  and 
lirst-class  certillcates  awarded  to  the  following  •. 

Li/e’,s  Favourite  (Lye).— A tall  round  white  Marrow. 

Gladiator  (Veitch).— A dwarf  round  hliio  Marrow. 

Turner’s  Emerald  (Carter).— A dwarf  white  wrinkled  Marrow. 

Stratanem  (Carter).— A dwarf  green  wrinkled  Marrow. 

A //>«i</ie(7rcn<(Laxton.) -A  tall  blue  wrinkled  Marrow 

Ciilvcrwell’s  Telegraph,  Carters’  Telephone,  Culvcrwell  s Giant  Marrow, 
and  Four-hundredfold  (Bunyard),  were  highly  recommended,  the  two  former 

having  been  previously  certilicated.  ^ j 1 

Lettuces:— Green  Unctuous  (Benary),  Pans  Sugar  (Benary),  commended. 
Shallots.- Only  two  truly  distinct  varieties  existed  under  the  natnes  of  No. 

1 Small  White,  Silver  Grey,  Large  Brown,  Russian  ; No.  2,  Large  Ii,ed,  Small 
Red,  Large  Russian,  New  Russian,  Mammoth  ; the  exhibition  Shallots  of 
Stuart  and  Mein  being  a somewhat  larger  selection  of  No.  2 ; the  Jersey  Giant 
Red  Shallots  and  the  Jersey  Silverskin  Shallots  of  Pond  proving  to  be  some 
species  of  onion  to  be  subsequently  determined. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE,  July  7. 

Mr.  B.S.  Williams  in  the  chair.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  following  :— 

SINGLE  ZONAL  PEI.ARGONIUMS. 

Lumen  (Pearson).— Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  very  large,  the 
individual  flowers  large,  of  fine  rounded  form,  bright  scarlet,  with  distinct 

’^^llMPearson).— Plant  of  free  growth  ; trusses  large,  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  ; flowers  of  fine  form,  beautiful  magenta-scarlet. 

mss  Hamilton  (Pearson).— Plant  of  remarkably  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses 
large;  individual  flowers  large,  of  very  fine  form,  i beautiful  blush-white. 

Distinct  and  pretty.  ... 

KUber  (Lemoine).— Very  free  habit;  trusses  of  medium  size,  somewhat 
loose  ; the  flowers  of  a beautiful  magenta-shaded  scarlet,  with  bright  scarlet 
blotch  on  lower  petals.  Very  pretty  colour.  , . • .r, 

Atala  (Pearson).— Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  very  free-flowering;  the  trusses 
large  • the  individual  pips  large,  of  a fine  rounded  form,  bright  orange-scarlet. 

Olive  Garre  (Pearson).— Plant  of  vigorous  habit,  free-flowering  ; the  trusses 
very  large  ; individual  pips  large,  of  very  fine  form,  clear  rosy  pink  with  blotch 
of  -white  on  the  under  petals.  Very  fine  variety  for  culture  in  pots. 

DOUBLE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

M.  Hardy  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  of  medium  size  ; 
flowers  large,  semi-double,  delicate  rose-lilac.  ^ i j 

Got  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  very  vigorous  habit,  the  trusses  very  large  and 
full ; individual  flowers  of  medium  size,  semi-double,  bright  scarlet.  Very 

(Pearson).— Plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  very  free-flowering;  the 
trusses  large,  well  displayed ; individual  pips  large  and  double,  purplish 
scarlet 

Candidissimum  plenum  (Pearson). — Plant  of  dwarf  growth,  very  free-flower- 
ing ; trusses  of  medium  size ; individual  pips  of  large  size,  very  double,  of  a pure 
white  colour.  The  best  white  variety. 

IVY-LEAVED  PBLARGONIUM.S. 

Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine).— Plant  of  free  trailing  growth,  very 
free-flowering,  the  trusses  of  medium  size  ; individual  flowers  large  and  double, 
beautiful  rosy  pink  with  streaks  of  white  along  the  petals.  A veiy  pretty 

''^^Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine).— Plant  of  trailing  habit,  free- 
flowering  ; the  flowers  very  large,  semi-double,  beautiful  rose  centre  shading 
to  magenta  towards  the  edge.  Very  distinct  and  showy. 

DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS, 

Belle  de  Jour  (Lemoine). -Plant  of  good  compact  habit  very  free-flowering  ; 
flowers  semi-double,  pure  white.  Will  be  a good  variety  for  market  purposes. 

Madame  llarmant  (Lemoine). -Plant  of  fine  sturdy  growth,  very  free- 
flowering  ; the  trusses  large  ; individual  flowers  large,  of  fine  form,  pure  white 
slightly  streaked  with  purple  towards  the  eye. 

Gloxinia  Major  Mason  (Royal  Horticultural  Society).— A very  fine  erect- 
flowering  variety  ; the  flowers  very  large,  with  pure  w hite  throat,  and  clear 
purple  margin  shading  to  paler  purple  towards  the  edge.  . 

Lantana  Phosj)hore  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  remarkably 
free-flowering  ; the  flowers  clear  golden  yellow. 

TUP.EROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Mrs.  Stevens  (R.  H.  S.)— A beautiful  free-flowering  variety ; flowers  of 
fine  substance  and  form,  well  displayed,  beautiful  flesh  colour  gufifused  with 

Moore  (R.  H.  S.)— Plant  of  free  growth,  free-flowering ; the 
flowers  of  medium  size,  of  very  fine  rounded  form,  well  displayed,  pale  rosy 
scarlet.  A very  distinct  and  showy  variety. 

NERIUMS. 

Smir  Afjnes  (Huber  et  Cie.)— Flowers  single,  large,  pure  white.  Free 

flowering  and  pretty.  _ i i u i-t  1 

Mons.  Balacjuier  (Huber  et  Cie.)— Flowers  single,  well  expanded,  beautiful 
delicate  pink  shaded  towards  the  edge  with  rose.  A very  line  variety. 

Madonni  (jrandijlorum  (Huber  ct  Cie.)- A very  free-flowcring  variety; 
flowers  with  double  corolla,  creamy  white.  Very  distinct. 

MIGNONETTES. 

I’eseda  odorata  pyramidalis  yramdijlora  (Vilmorin  et  Oie.)  Plant  of  line 
dwarf  stubby  growth,  very  braiiehing;  heads  of  flowers  very  largo,  the  flowers 
red.  A fine  variety  for  pot  culture.  c 1 1 -i. 

Reseda  Golden  Queen  (Benary,  Carter,  Veitch,  Henderson).— Dwarf  habit ; 
flower  spikes  ;large,  of  a line  golden  yellow  colour.  This  also  is  a ime  variety 
for  cultivation  in  ])ots.  

HUMMER  UI’TDKMIOH.— Medieiil  ofTiocrH  of  luiulUi,  as  lint,  wrallior  approaclios,  slioiilil 
r-rnimlUio  poLlin  Dial,  if  Ilicy  ilcsin,  to  l,o  free  from  sucli 

I'ovcr,  Hmall  pox,  ami  Moaslos,  thoy  slioulcl  wnsli  only  with  W RK.II  1 H UOAl,  lAK 
SOAl’.  I’lO-c'.nw  only  Uio  Konnioo  (Wii-hfH),  wliicli  id  Imunloil  (as  Uio  moOioal  prolcwion 
jnc  •U'iti'),  “Hapo  UarljonlH  Delcrjfcii?.’'— fAiivr.J 


3^0ust,  Darien,  aitli  fatm. 

* 

THE  MAVIS. 

Sweet  Mavis  1 at  this  cool  delicious  hour 
Of  gloaming,  when  a pensive  quietness 
Hushes  the  odorous  air,— with  what  a power 
Of  impulse  unsubdued  dost  thou  express 
Thyself  a spirit ! While  the  silver  dew 
Holy  as  manna  ever  the  meadow  falls. 

Thy  song’s  impassioned  clarity,  trembling  through 
This  omnipresent  stillness,  disenthrals 
The  soul  to  adoration.  First  I heard 
A low  thick  lubric  gurgle,  soft  as  love. 

Yet  sad  as  memory,  through  the  silence  poured 
Like  starlight.  But  the  mood  intonser  grows 
Precipitate  rapture  quickens,  move  and  move 
Lucidly  linked  together,  till  the  close, 

David  Gray. 


THE  HOUSE. 

This  is  a capital  time  for  furnishing  fern  cases,  as  when  the  plants  are  in 
position  before  July  is  out  they  become  well  established  before  winter.  In 
filling  the  cases  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  heaped  up  too  nigh 
with  soil.  When  this  is  done  and  the  surface  is  somewhat  dry,  the  water 
given  runs  off,  leaving  the  soil  as  dry  as  before,  and  spoils  the  carpet  instead 
of  benefiting  the  ferns.  It  should  be  the  rule  to  keep  the  soil  one  to  two  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  case  all  round,  however  it  may  be  heaped  up 
in  the  centre.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  fashion  of  dressing 
a case  but  this  point  is  one  of  practical  importance,  for  unless  the  water  pene- 
trates the  soil  and  feeds  all  the  ferns  sufficiently  failure  must  result  sooner  or 
later.  As  to  heaping  up  the  earth  with  rocks,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
have  done  much  of  it,  and  perhaps  with  pretty  good  taste,  but  we  can  make  as 
effective  a display,  and  a picture  altogether  delightful,  by  keeping  the  soil  to  a 
dead  level  and  a little  below  the  level  of  the  woodwork,  and  arrangmg  the 
planting  suitably.  Another  important  point  is  to  select  for  oases  ferns  that  will 
be  likely  to  survive  the  winter  and  make  a lasting  growth  creditable  to  all 
concerued.  We  have  long  since  given  up  the  use  of  heated  cases  as  occa^on- 
ing  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth,  and  therefore  we  are  careful  about 
planting  ferns  that  are  of  tender  constitution.  All  that  thrive  in  a greenhouse 
t^emperlture  are  likely  to  endure  the  winter  in  a fern  case,  and  the  next 
question  is,  which  amongst  the  many  that  are  in  cultivation  are  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Now,  at  this  point  a very  interesting  matter  for  observation 
is  forced  upon  our  attention.  When  a fern  case  is  fairly  placed  as  regards 
receiving  a due  proportion  of  daylight,  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  erns 
will  hold  their  positions  properly  and  present  a stately  appearance,  but  others 
will  lean  forward  to  the  light  in  an  inelegant  manner,  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  those  which  maintain  their  proper  position. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Aphelexis  and  Pimeleas  that  are  at  all  thin  and  leggy  and  out  of  bloom  to 
be  cut  back  freely  and  put  in  a shady  place.  Sprinkle  their  tops  frequently, 
and  keep  the  roots  rather  dry  till  they  break,  and  then  repot.  In  repotting 
use  the  compost  rough  and  lumpy  for  all  except  young  plants. 

Cauliflowers  can  be  put  out  now  on  ground  cleared  of  peans  and  beans 
Dig  deep,  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  evenly  distributed 

*^''celXy.— crops  to  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  the 
attained  a good  size.  If  the  ground  is  dry  give  a heavy  soaking  of  water  the 
day  before  Intending  to  mould  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  soil  is  nearly 
dry,  or  at  most  only  moderately  moist,  when  the  moulding  i® 

^Conservatory  will  now  need  a revision,  and  a general  change  of  occu- 
pants Liliums  and  zonal  pelargoniums  will  now  come  m,  and  make  a fine 
show  with  first-class  annuals  and  fuchsias.  Specimen  trees  and  climbers  to  ba 
stormed  and  trained  in,  to  assist  ripening  of  the  wood.  , , , . . , 

* Melons  need  a brisk  bottom  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  to  be  bept  ratber 
dry.  Those  swelling  fruit  to  be  encouraged  with  a lining  and  a moderate 

amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  , , . , . weather 

Onions  ripening  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  y. 
is  wet  spread  them  in  a shed,  or  on  some  dry  mats  in  spare  frames. 

Orchids.— The  general  collection  may  be  kept  m perfect  now 

without  fire  heat  by  shutting  up  early  and  sprinkling  the 

cause  a humid  atmosphere.  Do  not  shade  overmuch  : generally  fiom  ten  till 
three  will  be  quite  sufficient  from  this  time  till  shading  is  dispensed  with 
altogether.  Small  specimens  of  Stanhopeas  should  be  now  shifted  into  large 
baskets  in  which  they  can  push  their  flowers  downwards.  The  best  material 
to  fill  the  baskets  with  is  chopped  moss,  and  the  tmigb  felt-like  bbre  of  good 
peat  with  all  tL  soil  removed"^.^  The  baskets  should  be  shallow  After  shi  t- 
FuTicreP  them  well  supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture  but  onl^y  moderately 
moist  aUhe  root.  Specimens  that  do  not  require  a shift  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  grow  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  in  order  to  *b®  completion 

of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  then  they  must  be  reduced  to  a state  of  rest  by 
gradually  withholding  water,  or  to  have  but  little  until  they  again  begin  t 

Peaches  ripening  off  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible;  hot  sunshine  and  a 
close  atr  will  Soil  the  flavour  and  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  'Irees  from  which 
^whofficrop^has  been  gathered  to  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed,  to 

keen  the  foliaiiG  fresli  till  it  has  clone  its  work.  « • i.  « tLaqa 

^^inTs  to  be  encouraged  with  a good  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  Thoso 

Bwellinrfruit  to  have  tL  help  of  a humid  atmosphere  by  watering  the  paths 

nSZsiufSe  of  the  tan.  &e..  amongst  the  plants  till  the  fruit  begins  to 

f.li'invo  colour  • then  keep  the  atmosphere  rather  dry.  . .1  • 

Saving  Seed.- Many  choice  border  plants  are  now  their  seeds 

and  XtSver  is  rociuired  must  be  secured  in  time.  Gouerally  it 
gather  the  seed  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  as  iu  many  cases  the  pods  open,  audt 

..  ~on  » r«.W,  ..  toy  m*.  root.  f..l»  m 
pot.  tlir,'u  the  opoo  , .,,.1  .li.mH  ».  1'”^*  “ 

tlio  l.o.t  <.f  the  plont.  o...  ho  kept  umler  „ Lt 

few  more  of  Iho  best  runners  m pots,  out  aw.iy  al  t t 
wanted,  and  supply  water  liboridly  to  runners  and  old  stools. 


lui.v  2;,  1882. 
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\ INKS.  Lato  Krapos  will  roquiro  artilicial  lioafc  to  ripoii  thorn  prooorly,  as 
tho  sun  heat  is  holow  the  avorayo  of  tho  soaaon.  If  the  ripoiiiiig  is  long  about 
tho  hurries  will  have  thick  tough  skins,  ami  will  not  keep  well.  Keep  houses 
dry  in  which  grapes  are  hanging. 

WiNTKK  (1KICKNS  to  be  put  out  at  every  opportunity,  and  with  as  little 
damage  as  possible  to  tho  loaves. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

To  keep  tho  woods  under  and  maintain  tho  surface  soil  in  a loose  stato 
horse  and  hand  hoes  must  be  busily  employed  amongst  tho  advauciu'>-  root 
crops  as  long  as  is  practicable  without  injury  to  the  leaves.  It  cannot  bo 
too  w-ell  known  by  cultivators  that  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  loose,  as  it 
may  be  kept  by  tho  hoe  and  other  operations,  it  absorbs  a considerable  amount 
01  dew  at  night ; and  while  this  goes  on  tho  plants  are  condensing  dew  on  tho 
leaves,  and  when  tho  condensation  reaches  a certain  point  tho  moisture 
trickles  down  the  stems,  which  in  many  instances  are  distinctly  channelled  to 
convey  it  to  the  root ; and  thus  plants  distil  water  from  tho  atmosphere  for 
their  use,  and  their  healthy  growth  during  dry  bright  weather  is  in  some 
degree  accounted  for.  The  horse  hoe  has  acquired  fame  as  a fertilizer,  and, 
you  iiiay  depend  upon  it  ; one  secret  of  its  advantage  is  that  it  encourages  tho 
sou  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  with  that  moisture  some  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  other  fertilizing  agencies,  while  tho  process  of  absorption  facili- 
tatea  the  disintegration  of  the  compounds  of  lime,  silica,  phosphorus,  &o., 
which  constitute  a large  proportion  of  tho  food  of  plants. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Summer-sown  Onions. 

Onions  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  J uly  or  August  are  so  valuable  for 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  the  year  following  that  in  the 
smallest  garden  affording  accommodation  for  vegetables  a bed  of 
niodsrate  size  should  be  sown,  and  a reminder  just  now  will  perhaps  be 
of  service  to  the  inexperienced.  The  best  varieties  to  sow  for  this  crop 
are  the  Tripoli,  White  Lisbon,  and  Giant  Madeira.  The  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed  IS  from  the  second  week  in  July  to  the  second  week  in  August, 
belect  if  practicable  a position  for  the  bed  that  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds.  The  ground  should  be  made  moderately  rich 
with  short  maniire  and  dug  over  to  a good  depth.  It  is  best  to  so  w the 
seed  lather  thickly,  as  then  there  will  be  some  onions  to  pull  in  the 
early  spring  for  salads  if  they  are  wanted.  The  drills  should  be  one 
oot  apart  and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  If  a few  large  bulbs  are  wanted 
the  crop  must  be  thinned  out  so  that  the  plants  are  twelve  inches  apart 
m tlie  rows,  and  the  thinning  must  be  done  early  in  the  month  of  March 
11  a large  supply  is  required  the  thinnings  can  be  transplanted. 

Parsley  for  Spring. 

A sowing  of  parsley  should  invariably  be  made  at  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  because  when  only  one  sowing  is  made, 
and  that  m the  spring  of  the  year,  there  is  a dearth  of  fine  parsley 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  The  spring-sown  always  runs  to 
seed  eaa-ly  in  the  summer,  but  that  sown  late  in  July  does  not  as  a rule 
do  so  ; therefore  it  is  in  good  condition  for  use  when  the  other  is  runnincr 
0 seed.  There  is  another  advantage  in  having  two  sowings  which 
must  be  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  first-sown  begins  to  run  to  seed  it 
may  be  destroyed,  which  is  better  than  allowing  it  to  remain  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  as  the  late-sown  will  not  only  take  its  place,  but  it 
will  be  of  much  better  quality,  r > av 

Cabbages  for  Spring. 

cabbages  there  is  no  better  kind  than 
un^ivn.S^^  Daniels’  Defiance  is 

Tn  w on  f a'  should  be  sown,  according  to  the  locality,  from 

uly  20  to  August  20.  In  the  colder  districts  of  England  the  first- 
named  date  may  not  be  too  early,  but  probably  for  the  southern  and 
second  week  in  August  wiU  be  early  enough. 

“ well-prepared  soil,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry 
with  somfiri  ■ should  be  covered 

The  bed  wi?h  b^fn  ? shade 
shaSw  fl Vp^  shrubs  or  trees;  as  the 

inc^s  But  moist  than  repeated  water- 

“mOTed  ^Tt  G pu  Plants  appear  the  shading  must  be 

th?y  are  laile  eunf,  I I®  transplant  cabbage  plants  as  soon  as 
Sl?ct  the  Wcfp«f  ^ - Pi^^ts  are  obtained, 

six  i^ehe,  pnek  them  out  on  another  bed,  putting  them 

to  Aow  Ld  tu  Vb  Tif necessary  to  encourage  them 
•rained  enuJ^p  7®®^®  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  have 

tS  beS  allnweS^f  than  they  would  have  done  had 

intende^W  crowded  in  the  seed  bed.  The  quarter 

SmuId  beSleX^  ^®tl  prepared.  A quarter 

or  indeed  env  cr  ^’ccently  been  cleared  of  peas  or  potatoes, 

cauliflowersTilFX'' Vt^  occupied  with  cabbages  or 

cauunowers  will  do.  It  must  be  dug  or  trenched  ur>  deenW  iLp 

SrfaSaXrV^F?  it  should  be  weU  dressed  with  manure  from 
nart  oToefebe  the  last  week  in  September  or  the  early 

to?emL-?  to  put  out  theplLts  where  they  are 

way  and  iaSFev  Jve  ^^'^tyHeartwell  should  be  fifteen  inches  apart  each 
way,  andlaiger-growmg  kmds  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart. 

Rape  for  Spring  Greens. 

subs?itul^fo?sXXc^^^^^^^^^  that  rape  is  a capital 

SvXd  dLXf  f better  known  garden  greens,  as  it  is  more 

sFoS;  kal^  The  cnFf  ® cottagers’  kale  and  the 

f hfw  1 ^ cottagers  who  live  in  the  same  neighbouriiood  as 

he  wiiter  make  it  a rule  to  plant  a fair-sized  piece  of  ground  with 


rape  to  produce  greens  in  tlio  spring,  wlien  all  other  green  vegetables 
arc  scarce.  Tluiy  sow  tho  seed  about  the  middle  of  .1  uly,  and  transplant 
in  October,  and  it  is  surprising  how  largo  is  the  supply  they  obtain 
from  a small  space,  as  rape  produces  a much  longer  succession  of 
sprouts  than  any  of  the  kales.  Tho  plants  should  bo  one  foot  ajiart 
when  they  arc  planted  out,  and  the  land  should  be  in  fairly  good  heart 
to  encourage  a vigorous  growth. 

Young  Carrots  for  Autumn  and  Winter. 

To  maintain  a supply  of  young  carrots  a sowing  slioiild  be  made 
111  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  another  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  following.  The  August  sowing  may  occupy 
more  space  than  the  first-named,  as  the  season  lieing  more  advanced 
they  will  not  grow  so  fast,  and  therefore  they  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition for  keeping  up  the  supply  for  a longer  time  : indeed  they  may 
be  left  ill  the  ground,  and  supplies  be  drawn  from  them  during  the  early 
part  of  winter,  if  they  can  have  temporary  protection  from  early 
frosts.  To  secure  young  carrots  in  a still  better  condition  as  long  as 
the  season  admits,  they  may  be  had  small,  sweet,  and  well  llavoured, 
if  a brick  pit  can  be  devoted  to  them.  In  this  case  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  end  of  August,  and  carefully  attended  to.  The  lights 
need  not  be  put  on  during  the  day,  except  when  it  rains,  until  the  end 
of  September,  but  after  that  time  they  must  remain  on  at  night,  and 
during  the  day  air  be  admitted  by  tilting  each  light  at  the  back  with 
a thick  wedge  of  wood.  With  a Little  care  in  management,  a supply 
of  young  carrots  may  be  had  in  mild  seasons  up  to  the  middle  of 
December.  In  preparing  the  pit  for  them  the  bed  of  soil  should  reach 
to  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass,  and  at  night  the  glass  ought  to  bo 
covered  with  mats  when  there  is  any  sign  of  frost. 

Cutting  Out  Raspberry  Canes. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  raspberries  all  the  old 
canes  should  be  cut  ofi:  close  to  the  ground  and  taken  away,  and  if 
there  are  more  young  suckers  than  are  wanted  to  furnish  a crop  of 
fiuit  next  year  they  also  should  be  thinned  out.  The  object  of  cutting 
away  the  old  shoots  and  the  surplus  suckers  is  to  afford  those 
remaining  sufficient  room  for  their  full  development.  As  a result  of 
this  thinning  out  an  increase  in  the  crop  next  year  may  be  reasonably 
looked  for. 


GLOXINIAS  AT  READING. 

An  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  gloxinias  should  be  a twelvemonth  old  from 
seed  in  order  to  furnish  a good  head  of  flower.  When  acting  as  a judge  at 
a suburban  flower  show  not  long  since,  myself  and  brother  judge  had  to 
award  prizes  to  some  nicely  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  gloxinias  carrying 
six  or  seven  fine  blooms  each  ; and  my  colleague  contended  that  the  plants 
were  at  least  a twelvemonth  old.  We  found  afterwards  they  had  been  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  January  last. 

When  I was  at  Reading  a few  days  ago,  I saw  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’ 
florists  flower  seed  grounds  a number  of  finely-grown  ulants  of  gloxinias 
that  were  six  months  from  seed,  and  they— that  is  to  say,  the  largest  of  them— 
were  gmwing  in  32-sized  pots,  and  carried  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  blooms 
each.  They  were  grandly  grown,  as  all  the  florists’  flowers  in  these  famous  seed 
grounds  are ; and  they  had  been  well  looked  after,  which  is  a great  matter 
in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  But  what  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sous 
can  do  can  surely  be  done  to  some  extent  by  others. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  gloxinia,  as  well  as  in 
other  seeds,  some  will  germinate  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  fit  to  handle  they  are  at  once  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans  and 
packed  m with  all  haste.  Not  only  do  these  make  rapid  growth  and  give  the 
first  batch  of  flowering  plants,  but  the  act  of  taking  them  out  makes  room  for 
others  to  develop  m the  seed  pan.  Why,  some  of  the  plants  in  32-pots  at 
were  two  feet  across  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  better  specimens  for 
exhibition  purposes  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  later  seedlings  are 
gradually  flowering,  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  up  to  August,  and  so  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  if  a pinch  of  gloxinia  seed  be  sown  in  January  it  will  yield 
plants  that  will  flower  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  year.  There  are  dif- 
lerences  in  strength  of  constitution,  and  those  plants  that  are  most  robust  are 
^ ibloom.  So  large  were  some  of  the  Reading  flowers 

that  they  measured  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  flowers  had  as  many  as 
seven  lobes— an  unusual  number.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  Messrs, 
button  and  Sons  that,  in  all  their  improvements  of  popular  flowers,  they  are 
very  particular  in  the  matter  of  strength  of  constitution,  and  in  looking  over 
the  collection  of  seedling  gloxinias  at  Reading  it  was  very  difficult  to  select 
what  varieties  could  be  picked  out  for  being  named  where  all  were  so  good.  In 
tact,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  do  not  attempt  to  name  their  best  flowers,  and 
they  act  wisely  in  refraining  from  doing  so.  It  is  only  in  very  special  cases 
that  gloxinias  should  be  named,  and  only  when  the  flowers  have  a decided 
and  marked  individuality  of  character,  and  are  particularly  fine  in  develop- 
ment. With  gloxinias  we  are  rapidly  going  the  way  of  cinerarias  and  calceo- 
larias  ; in  their  case,  owing  to  the  fine  character  of  seedlings,  it  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  name.  “ 

I was  very  much  struck  with  the  character  of  some  crosses,  the  products  of 
two  white  gloxinias,  fertilized  with  each  other’s  pollen.  The  delicate  spotting 
nat  was  more  or  less  found  in  the  tubes  of  each  variety  was  brought  up  on 
to  the  lobes  and  distributed  there  in  a very  unique  way.  Some  of  the  white- 
flowered  seedlings  were  very  pure  in  colour  and  of  very  fine  form.  One  house 
was  maanly  filled  with  gloxinias  in  60-pots,  and,  let  it  be  recorded  as  an 
Illustration  of  the  floral  capacities  of  the  gloxinia,  not  a few  of  the  plants 
carried  from  six  to  twelve  very  fine  blooms.  Semper  Augustus. 


Phylloxera  is  reported  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  several 
German  vineyards,  where  hitherto  it  has  been  unknown  ; and  in  some 
instances,  where  it  has  been  subdued,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  mildew. 
It  IS  not  unlikely  that  the  present  rainy  summer,  though  unfavourable 
to  many  important  crops,  may  contidbute  in  a material  degree  to  the 
destruction  of  phylloxera  in  those  sandy  soils  where  it  appears  to  be 
directly  related  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  vines. 
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EVESHAM  FLOWER  SHOW,  July  12. 

Given  bright  enjoyable  weather,  there  are  few  holidays  in  the  midland 
counties  more  attractive  or  better  attended  than  Evesham  Regatta  Flower 
Show.  Held  in  conjunction  with  athletic  and  aquatic  sports,  in  a locale 
altogether  suitable  and  unique,  this  annual  fete  continues  to  maintain  a high 
position  among  the  summer  “outings”  of  the  denizens  of  the  “black 
wuntry  ” and  midland  districts.  This  condition  of  things  is  due  in  part  to 
the  ability  of  the  excutive,  who  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  tradesirien  ana 
residents,  and  whose  efforts  are  ably  seconded  and  supported  by  the  very 
liberal  contributions  of  the  leading  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  arrangements  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  complete  as  hurnan  fore- 
thought and  skill  can  devise  ; and,  as  such,  this  annual  exhibition  has  more 
than  ordinary  charms  for  competitors  from  a distance.  Few  towns  can  boast 
of  a more  eligible  spot  in  which  to  locate  a horticultural  display  ; the  outlook 
and  surroundings  are  altogether  pleasing  and  picturesque.  A velvety  lawn  ; 
thriving  shrubs  and  conifer®  ; well-arranged  walks ; a splendid  avenue  of 
vouug  limes  in  full  flower  and  perfume,  affording  shelter  from  ram  and  shade 
from  the  heat  ; ample  tabling  and  staging  ; first-class  music  ; courteous  and 
obliging  oflBcials,  and  high  quality  productions,  are  m themselves  always 
apprecilted  and  attractive.  Add  to  these  a fine  stretch  of  water  (on  this 
occasion  overflowing  its  usual  wide  course)  ; magnificent  views  of  hills  and 
woods  to  the  left ; the  noble  bridge  spanning  the  Avon,  with  the  houses  in 
the  old  town  and  woodlands  beyond,  on  the  right  ; in  front,  the  bosom  of  the 
majestic  river  at  full  flood,  with  the  frail  skiff  or  outrigger  fleeting  past  in 
the  aquatic  contest ; the  shrill  whistle  of  the  heavily-freighted  river  steamers 
passing  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  waterfalls  at  Fladbury  ; the  dark  mass 
of  sightseers  on  the  opposite  shore  in  Fleece  meadow,  watching  with  eager- 
ness the  competition  of  athletes  ; and,  to  crown  all,  the  magnificent  group  of 
buildings,  and  we  have  a scene  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  interest.  Uur 
duties  on  this  occasions  confined  us  to  the  tents,  in  which  a very  large  collec- 
tion  of  plants,  blooms,  fruits,  &c.,  were  on  view.  In  making  a few  notes  on 
the  best  things,  we  remark  that  the  “ open  to  all  England  prizes  for  plants 
are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  induce  outsiders  to  undertake  a long  journey  in 
order  to  compete ; hence  the  prizetakers  in  this  department  hail  from 
Evesham  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prizes 
for  blooms,  for  the  most  part,  are  awarded  to  strangers. 

Plants.— In  this  division  the  specimens  were  generally  of  three-quarter 
■ meritorious.  Specially  good  were  the  “extra  productions 


size,  healthy  and  mentonouB.  \ 

staged  by  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  the  Mayor  of  Evesham  (A.  Epsley,  Esq.), 
whose  large  group  comprised  ferns,  coleus,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  balsanis, 
achimenesfthLbergias,  and  a noble  specimen  of  Humea  elegans  ;^ 
prize  was  awarded.  Anotherfine  group  came  from  Rev.  W.C.De  Bentley  Corry 
(.^ardener,  Mr.  Draper),  in  which  ferns,  draemnas,  petunias,  geraniums,  and 
coleus  predominated.  A fine  assortment  of  exotic  ferns  from  W.  V . Brown, 

Esa  (gardener,  Mr.  Woolley)  were  awarded  a “ special  prize  ; and  a general 
assortment  from  Mr.  J.  Grove,  The  Cemetery,  Eveshain,  were  tastefully 
grouped.  The  several  collections  formed  a very  pleasing  relief  to  the  blaze  of 
colour  produced  by  the  cut  blooms.  In  the  classes  a few  nice 

Palms  and  Ferns,  in  groups  of  six,  came  from  Mrs.  G.  Hunt  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Grove)  ; W.  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  A.  Epsley,  Esq.,  being  highly 

‘^““c^lS'^were  large  plants,  somewhat  wanting  in  colour,  the  cards  going  to 
Rev.  G.  Coventry  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  James),  and  &.  H.  Garrard,  Esq. 

(gardener,  Mr^ereP  j^jjtiful,  specraens  in  co^um  ranging  from 

pale  lemon  to  richest  orange- scarlet ; Mrs.  G.Hunt  first ; W.  W.Brown,  Esq., 
second,  and  Rev.  W . De  Bently  Corry  highly  commended.  . 4 

Fuchsias,  though  not  numerous,  were  well  presented  in  old  vaiieims  , a. 
Fnslev  Esq.,  first  with  densely-bloomed  examples  of  Rose  of  Castile, 
AvalMche,  Arabella  Improved,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell ; the  second  car 
going  to  Mr.  J.  Grove,  The  Cemetery,  for  Wave  of  Life,  Alba  coccinea.  Rose 
of  Castile,  and  Champion  of  the  World. 

Gloxinias,  though  small  specimens,  were  nevertheless  good,  the  brst  prize 
falling  to  Rev.  G.  Coventry  for  prettily-marked  erect-flowering  varieties ; 
G.  H. ^Garrard,  Esq.,  second  ; Rev.  W.  C.  De  Bentley  Corry  being  highly  com- 

™^*Ornamevtal  Foliage  Plants  were  limited  to  two  groups,  the  first  card 
being  awarded  to  W.  W.  Brown,  Esq.  ; G.  H.  Garrard,  Esq.,  taking  second 

^°°Balsams  were  staged  as  an  “ extra,”  W.  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  securing  a first 
for  half  a dozen  large  dwarf-grown  examples,  lacking  vanety  of  colour  only. 
The  second  section  of  the  show  was  devoted  to  Cut  Flower.s,  the  chiet 

l1n\^  occupying  some  two  hundred  feet  of  staging  were 
arranged  the  boxes  containing  blooms  of  general  high  quality,  the  she  u e 
providing  some  twelve  classes,  ten  of  which  were  “ open  to  all  comers. 
Specially  noticeable  were  the  thirty-sixes.  Here  the  post  of  honour  was 

^^^'Ijesses.  Cranston  and  Co.’s  Box  oe  Thirty-six  Single  Trusses.-— 
The  blooms  were  large,  and  well  finished,  the  pick  being 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Reynolds  Hole, 

E.  Verdier,  Paul  Neron,  Charles  Darwin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mane  Banmann, 
Souv  d’Elise  Vardon,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Mdl  . 
Marguerite  Manoin,  Jean  Ducher,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 

A K.  Williams,  Mrs.  .Jowitt,  Innocente  Pirola,  Souv.  d un  Ami,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Madame  Lacharme,  Pieire  Netting,  Devienne  Lamy,  Pierre 
Caret,  Marshal  Nicl,  and  Magna  Charta ; „Xt7jmnah? 

Oxford,  second,  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Hippolytc  Jamai  j, 

Oloirede  Dijon,  Star  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Marguerite  de  St.- Amand 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Princess  Beatrice,  La 
Morny,  Mens.  E.Y.Teas,  Devoniensis,  Dr.  Andry,  Momere,  Charles  Lc^ 
Capt.  Christy,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdicr,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Etienne,  Levet,  Louis  Van  Houtte  Madame  H.  Jamam,  Countes^^o^  Ilosc- 
berv  Belle  Lyonnaise,  .lean  Liabaud,  Madame  Lacharme  MarCchal  JNiel, 
and^ Pierre  Carol.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Hcadmgton,  Oxford,  third. 

For  twenty-four  single  trusses  Messrs.  Cranston  and  ( o.  were 
first  with  a box  containing  varieties  similar  to  tho  above-named  ; . • 

Corp  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hettoridge,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  thud.  In 
Class  III.  tho  “card ’’wont  to 


Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co’s  Box  of  Twelve  Triplets,  which  contained 
Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  .John  Stuart 
Mill,  ComtcBse  de  Serenye,  Pierre  Netting,  E.  Hansberg  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Mrs.  .Jowitt,  and  Baroness  Pmthschi  d ; Mr  W.  (mr^ 
second  with  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Devoniensis,  Annie  Vt  ood,  Mdlle.  Mane 
Finger,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Lord  Macau- 
lay Baroness  Rothschild,  Camille  Bemardin,  and  Captain  Christy  ; Mr.  John 
Mattock  third.  For  a collection  of  teas  (irrespective  of  number  or  vanety) 
several  nice  boxes  were  staged,  the  premier  award  being  made  m favour  of 
Mr.  a.  Evans’s  Box  of  Teas  and  Noise'ttes.— These  were  staged  m 
bunches  of  six  and  eight  buds  in  the  following  v^ieties  :-Perle  des  Jardins, 
pale  yellow;  Bougere,  Mme.  Berard.  salmon-buff;  Swv.dun  Ami,  salmon 
and  rose  ; Belle  Lyonnaise,  canary-yellow  ; Mane  Van  Houtte,  pale  primrose- 
yellow,  tipped  crimson  ; Catherine  Mermet,  flesh-coloured  rose,  large  ; Souv. 

L Paul  Neyron,  pale  rose  and  buff;  Mme.  Lambard,  Dnght  red,  large ; Mme 
Bravy,  cream-shaded  blush  ; and  Homere,  blush.  Mr.  John  Mattock 
with  Souv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  Bravy.  Homere,  Mane 
Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Perles  desJardins,  Bougere,  Mme.  Berard,  and 
Souv  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  Corp  third  with  a much  larger  collection  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, the  buds  smaller,  though  extremely  attractive ,-  his  varieties  were— 
Comte  Riza  de  Parc,  lustroiisrose,  shading  to  pink ; ManeVan  Houtte,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  coppery  orange,  shaded  salmon  ; Mdlle.  Marie  Arnaud,  canary- 
yellow  ; Homere,  Souv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Catherine  Merrnet,  Niphetos  white  , 

Ma  Capucine,  bronze-yellow  ; Amazone,  La  Sporte,  Mme. 
d’Elise  Vardon,  cream-white,  shaded  salmon;  Mme.  Bravy,  Smiths  Yellow, 
Anna  Olivier,  flesh,  shading  to  buff;  Celine  Forestiw,  deep  canary-yellow; 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  canary ; Marechal  Niel,  Jean  Ducher,  salmon-yellow  , 
David  Pradel,  rose-shaded  lavender ; Safrano,  apricot ; Belle  Maconnaise,  and 
Devoniensis,  creamy  white.  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford,  put  up  a 
nice  collection  in  individual  blooms  in  the  followmg  varieties  :-Belle  Lyon- 
naise, Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  de  Lyon,  deep  yellow  ; Souv.  ^ 

Mme.  Willermoz,  creamy  white,  large;  Jules  Finger,  br^ht  red,  SulpMe, 
cream-tinted  carmine,  fawn  centre  ; Perle  des  Jardms,  Niphetos,  Marie  V 
Houtte,  Adam,  flesh,  shaded  salmon  and  fawn  ; Rubens,  white,  tinted  rose  , 
Mme,  Falcot,  orange-yellow  ; Mme.  Bravy,  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  orange- 
yellow  ; Jean  Ducher,  and  Marechal  Niel. 

For  “amateurs  only  ” several  classes  were  provided,  special  prizes  heing 
eiven  by  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  for  the  best  arranged  b^,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston, 
Oxon,  for  good  blooms  of  Hippolyte  Flandre,  Mme.  V.  Verdier,  Charles  L- 
febvre,  Mme.  H.  Jamain,  Magna  Charta,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La  France,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Mdlle.  Marie’  Finger,  Devienne  Lamy,  Capt.  Christy,  Mane  Baumann,  Angus 
Rieotard  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Camille  Bernardin,  Comt^se  d Oxford, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Nardy  Freres  Mons.  Boncenne,  and 
Felix  Genero  ; altogether  a good  exhibit.  The  second  place  was  as^gn  d 
Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington,  Oxford,  for  M^ie  Baumann, 
Mdlle  TSsrLevet,  Pierre  Nottiig,  Capt.  Christy,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mme. 
Lacharme  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Mdlle.  Mane  R^y, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Claude  Levet,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Sult^  of  Zanzibar, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Connaught,  La  France,  Horace  ^rnet, 
Niphetos,  Alfred  Colomb,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Beauty  of  \Valtham,  Xavier 
OHbo,  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet ; Mr.  .Julius  Sladden,  Badsey,  Evesham  third. 
For  twelve  varieties,  single  trusses,  Mr.  A.  Evans,  was  again  to  the  fore,  Mr. 

E.  Thorne,  Oxford,  second,  and  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  third  ; a good 
Mr.  Evans’s  best  blooms  were  Alfred  Colomb,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  La  Franc 
A K.  Williams,  Mons.  Bonstetten,  Baroness  Rothschild, 

For  twenty-four  single  trusses  Mr.  A.  Evans  set  up  a grand  lot  of  blooms 
the  varietfes  similar  to  preceding  classes,  with  the  addition  of  ^“PYToleTnd 
Felix  Genero,  Paul  Neron,  Mons.  Pernet,  Prince  Arthur,  Reynolds  Hole,  and, 
Mons  Bonnaire  ; Miss  Watson-Taylor  second,  whose  additional  YMieties 
were  Emilie  Hausberg,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Madame  Ducher,  Le  Havre, 

Pitord,  Frans'ois  Michdon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Niphetos 

of  Wellington,  and  Souv.  de  la  Malmaison.  For  six  trusses  Mr.  ’ 

Oxford  led  with  large  well-finished  blooms  of  Mane  Baumann,  Capt.  Christy, 
LfF,tce.SaSr.lJ.c,ue™no.,  Nipbeto,,  »d  M»..  V.Verfg.  jM-  f' 
Freeman,  Park-street,  Oxford,  a good  second,  and  H.  C.  Wilkins,  Jtsq., 

^^^For*^  th^”best’b?oTm’of  any  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  |;®Jforthe 

to  Mr.  A.  Evans  for  a splendid  La  France,  he  also  secuni^  VoTwmitte 
best  bloom,  not  an  hybrid  perpetual,  with  a ^For^welve 

The  other  prizes  in  this  division  were  confined  to  JLe  Mcalffy. 
blooms  a cup,  value  £3  3s.,  given  by  F.  D.  f 

fell  to  Mr.  Julius  Sladden  for  a nice  box,  containing  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  mrones 
Rothschild  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Gloire  de  Djn, 
Madame  Bravy,  Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  Sophie  ^rop°*’ 
met  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  and  Souvenir  de  Spae.  The  Rev.  h.  b.  » 

Littleton  was  awarded  special  prizes  in  this  and  the  next  class  tor  six,  owing 
;u"ce  of  duplii  blo\n.,  »d  imperfeol  b»e,  «=  ??‘»8  ^ 

Ibe  scheduled  prizes  ; otherwise  he  had  fine  collections.  In  the  class  lor  8i 
Mr.  Sladden  held  his  own  with  good  flowers  of  Camille  ^e 

Ami  Mdlle  Marie  Rady,  Catherine  Mermet,  La  France,  and  Duchesse  a 
MorV  The  number  of^’roses  staged  was  540  in  the  general  classes,  and 

OK.P..,  singl.  wd  well  ■ “r.: 

oxtoid,  «cond  with 

ToL  Gibbons  Sir  H StLhV  Mrs.  Turner,  and  three  seedlings  of  great 
me  R iilZCon  sufl  shades  i Mr.  J.  Mattock  third  with  Sir  H.  Stanhoj. 
Lady  Emily  Wellington,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  William  Davidson,  and  Jol 

^"'^I’AifsiEs'were  splendidly  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Bcttcridge,  Cbipping  Noi  ton, 
in  foHy  eighr varieties;  Mi-  J.  G.  Kitching,.  Tewkesbury,  ^vas  aware  ed 
second ^for^a  collection  of  twenty-four  named  kinds,  which  wore  fai 


season.  in  triplet  trusses  wore  small,  but  of  good  colour,  f'*°  °*j'y 

being  SeJ  on  too  short  a stalk;  Rev  F.  S.  Taylor  first  and  Mr.  J.G. 

*^'*^Cf.rman  Stocks  were  staged  in  quantity,  tho  spikes  *^"9 
Bufliciont  variety  ; Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor  and  G.  H.  Garrard,  Es.,.,  divided 

^'  "Viardv  Annuars  in  bunches  were  very  '^^''ironiowortl'i* 

Price,  Headington,  Oxford,  Hoouriiig  the  card,  and  Mrs.  napp,  b 

HCCOMll. 
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lli-.iuiAi'KOUa  I’KIUCNNIALH  were  Krandly  (loiio,  Mr.  J.  ISottoridgo  boing  to 
the  foio  with  a lino  oolloction  ; Mr.  John  Cooper,  tho  Hrowory,  Chi()ping 
Norton,  aeooinl.  As  an  addition,  Mr.  Hottoridgo  staged  a inagnilioont  showy 
collection  in  bunches,  for  which  ho  was  awardcil  a special  prize. 

'I'aiii.k  Dk.cokations,  II and  lloiujUKTa,  AND  Dp.s.sicin' ISiCTH  wore  splendidly 
arranged.  Specially  good  were  tho  two  tables  (8  ft.  by  4 ft.),  tho  first  prizo 
going  to  Miss  (Jarrard,  Evesham,  for  an  elegant  arrangement  including  thirty 
glass  pieces  ; iho  centre  piece,  a trumpet  vaso  filled  with  caladium  loaves, 
lorn  fronds,  sprays  of  begonia,  fuchsias,  blue  salvia,  and  feathery  grasses; 
sides  of  trumpet  fillod  with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Cleroilendron  Balfouri, 
Stophanotis  llonbunda,  double  aquilegias,  and  delicate  fern  fronds  ; at  oipial 
distance  four  vases  filled  with  sweet  peas  and  Adiantum  cunoatum  ; tho  two 
ends  were  adorned  by  massive  dishes  on  stands  fillod  with  Queen  pine.  Black 
Hamburgh  grapes,  apricots,  melon,  cherries,  and  President  strawberries. 
These,  in  turn,  had  each  four  glasses  fillod  with  Hoya  carnosa  and  fern  fronds  ; 
while  eight  tubular  vases  each  contained  a bud  of  a tea  rose  and  a spray  of 
fern  ; at  each  corner  of  tho  table  were  placed  shallow  coloured  basins  fillod 
with  grey  spar  surrounded  by  sprays  of  forget-me-not ; the  whole  traced  by 
running  lines  of  Selaginella  denticulata.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
II.  E.  Haynes,  The  Bridge,  Evesham.  For  three  pieces  there  were  four 
excollentexhibits  : Miss  Garrard  first,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Lowe  second,  and  Miss  F. 
G.  Dingley  third.  For  one  piece  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  Oxford,  first  ; Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  second,  and  Mr.  John  Price,  Ileadington,  Oxon,  third. 
For  the  best  vase  the  card  went  to  Miss  E.  D.  Lowe  ; while  for  vase  of  wild 
flowers  (five  exhibits).  Miss  E.  Morris  first.  Miss  Martin  second,  and  Miss 
M.  Freeman  third.  For  six  buttonhole  bouquets  there  were  six  exhibits  : 
Miss  Garrard  first.  Miss  C.  L.  Holland,  Cropthorne,  second,  and  Miss 
Sl.adden,  Hadsey,  third.  Hand  bouquet  (open)  : Mr.  J.  Cypher  first,  Mr. 
W.  J.aokson,  Kidderminster,  second,  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Haynes,  Evesham,  third. 
For  subscribers  ; Mrs.  H.  E.  Haynes,  first  ; Miss  Walsh,  Abbey  Manor, 
second.  For  bouquets  of  garden  flowers  there  were  nine  competitors,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  taking  the  card. 

Frdit  filled  over  one  hundred  dishes.  Of  these  there  were  some  three  dozen 
dishes  of  gooseberries  ; the  varieties  were  all  large  and  fairly  ripe.  Jolly 
Angler,  llifleman.  Leader,  Trumpeter,  Lancashire  Lass,  Whitesmith,  Crown 
Bob,  Warrington,  and  Golden  Drop  were  winning  dishes.  Dishes  of  currants 
were  exhibited  in  pairs.  Black  Naples  and  Ked  Grape  predominating.  A fine 
dish  of  Stone  Pippin  apples  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Byrd,  Hampton,  and  re- 
ceived a commendation,  as  did  a collection  of  six  kinds  of  gooseberries  from 
Mr.  Gosnett,  Pershore  ; similar  awards  going  to  the  Rev.  M.  Amphlett  and 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor  for  white  currants.  In  the  competing  classes  the  fruits 
staged  were  very  fine,  including  Black  Hamburgh,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes ; Noblesse,  Royal  George, 
Abec,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches  ; Downton  and  Pitmaston  Orange  nec- 
tarines ; Unique  and  President  strawberries  ; Conqueror,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Read’s  Scarlet-Flesh,  and  Golden  Perfection  melons,  and  Morello  and  Amber 
Heart  cherries,  all  beautifully  coloured  and  of  fine  size. 

Vegetables  comprised  about  three  collections,  in  which  very  handsome 
Walcheren  cauliflowers  and  International  Kidney  potatoes  were  noticeable. 
In  the  cottagers’  department  a general  assortment  of  window  plants  were 
staged,  while  the  bouquets  of  garden  flowers,  models  of  gardens,  and  wild 
flowers  and  grasses  bespoke  great  praise  for  the  exhibitors. 

The  day  was  most  enjoyable,  the  attendance  large,  the  music  lively,  and 
the  arrangements  worked  smoothly.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  officials, 
especially  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  the  hon.  secretary,  for  kind  attentions  to 

Oxford,  William  Greenaway. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION  AT  DARLINGTON, 

July  19. 

This  year  the  National  Rose  Society  has  so  far  extended  its  operations  as 
to  hold  three  exhibitions;  the  first  at  Bath  on  June  28,  the  second  at  South 
Kensington  on  July  4,  and  the  third  at  Darlington  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  they  have  all  been  attended  with  a full 
measure  of  success.  The  Bath  show  was  so  extensive  and  good  as  to  unques- 
tionably surpass  the  finest  of  the  exhibitions  previously  held  in  the  provinces 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  ; the  metropolitan  exhibition  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  important  show  of  roses  that  has  yet  been  held,  and  the 
northern  gathering  on  Wednesday,  if  less  extensive  than  either  of  the  others, 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  society,  and  did  not  fail  to  obtain  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  residents  in  Darlington  and  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire.  The  show,  it  may  be  observed,  was  anticipated  with 
more  than  the  usual  degree  of  interest,  and  so  favourably  was  the  matter 
regarded  from  the  first  that  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  town  a guarantee  fund  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
was  quickly  formed,  and  the  preliminary  details  soon  settled,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Darlington  has  not  been 
in  a flourishing  state  for  some  years  past,  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
an  important  proportion  of  the  iron  industry  having  been  transferred 
to  the  younger  and  more  favourably  situated  town  of  Middlesbrough. 
Not  only  was  a guarantee  fund  soon  formed,  but  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  prize  money  was  contributed  by  the  loeal  gentlemen  who  organized  the 
exhibition,  chief  among  them  being  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  who,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  exhibited  with  so  much  success  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
Alexandra  Palace  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  To  further  promote  the 
success  of  the  gathering,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  classes  for  seeing  the 
flowers,  the  principal  places  of  business  in  the  town  were  closed  at  three 
o’clock.  In  accordance  also  with  the  custom  which  prevails  in  the  north  on 
the  occasion  of  flower  shows  and  agricultural  exhibitions,  cheap  excursion 
trains  were  run  from  the  towns  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  the  site  for  holding  the  exhibition  the  organizers  were 
particularly  fortunate.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  Southend,  the  residence  of 
the  Misses  Pease,  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and,  abounding  as  Darlington 
does  in  good  gardens,  no  more  suitable  position  could  well  have  been  found. 
Situated  within  a very  few  minutes  of  the  market  place,  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  they  are  rich  in  ornamental  trees, 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  so  admirably  kept  that  Mr.  Black  is  well  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  roses,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous plants  provided  for  their  relief  from  the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood 


a tent  one  hundred  ami  thirty  foot  in  longth  and  f.;rty  foot  in  width  wa< 
oroctod  within  convenient  (lintince  of  tho  principal  ontranco  to  tho  ganlona 
of  .Southend.  Tho  arrangements  were  exceptionally  good,  and  tho  plants, 
which  wore  all  in  their  places  tho  previous  evening,  were  grouped  with  so 
much  taste]  and  judgment  that  tho  cxhihition  may  bo  safely  regarded  as 
one  of  tho  most  attractive  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  held.  Down  tho 
centre  was  erected  a stage  consisting  of  two  broad  pl.atforms  ami  two  narrow 
stops,  tho  platforrns  for  the  boxes  of  roses,  and  tho  stops  for  tho  table  plants 
employed  in  forming  a relief  to  them.  The  two  narrow  steps  were  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  of  a lino  of  large  palms  and  cycads  being  placed  between  them, 
and  at  tho  ends  of  tho  stage  wore  groups  of  plants  with  ornamental  foliage 
and  ferns.  Stages  were  also  fixed  along  tho  aides  of  tho  tent,  and  these  were 
of  a suitable  width  for  holding  a lino  of  boxes  with  a row  of  ornamental 
plants  of  a size  usually  employed  for  tho  decoration  of  the  dinner  table.  The 
specimens  arranged  along  the  centre  were  of  largo  size,  and  so  placed  that  tho 
pots  and  tubs  were  below  the  stage,  and  they  produced  a very  striking  effect. 
Chief  amongst  the  large  specimens  were  the  magnificent  examples  of  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Astrocaryum  mexicanum,  and  Sabal  umbraculifera,  from  Mr.  Black, 
and  of  Kentia  Bolmoreana,  Thrinax  elegantissima,  Fritchardia  filamentosa,  and 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  from  Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Theodore  Fry,  Esp,  M.l’., 
Woodburn,  Darlington.  In  tho  very  attractive  group  at  the  end  of  the  central 
stage  facing  the  entrance,  shown  by  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney 
Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  occurred  fine  specimens  of  Thrinax  elegans, 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum ; and  at  the  opposite  end  Mr. 
Noble  had  a eapital  group  in  which  the  plant  last  mentioned  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  At  the  further  end  of  the  tent,  and  facing  Mr.  Noble's 
group,  Mr.  E.  B.  Spence,  nurseryman,  Darlington,  had  a tine  collection  of 
palms  and  other  tine-foliage  plants.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Pease, 
Esq.,  Brinkburn,  Darlington,  contributed  a beautiful  collection  of  British 
ferns;  and  several  large  and  excellent  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Harrow,  a very  successful  amateur  cultivator.  The  table  plants,  of  which 
there  were  about  three  hundred,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Short,  gardener  to 
A.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hummersknot,  Darlington,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Mclutyre, 
and  Mr.  Black. 

The  schedule  contained  sixteen  classes,  of  which  five  were  set  apart  for 
nurserymen,  seven  confined  to  amateurs,  and  the  remaining  four  were  open 
to  both  trade  and  private  growers.  As  at  the  Bath  and  London  shows,  the 
classes  were  so  arranged  that  each  exhibitor  could  show  in  a limited  number 
only . The  largest  class  in  the  trade  division  was  for  forty-eight  single  trusses, 
and  of  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  the  largest  was  for  thirty-six.  ° As  at  the 
previous  exhibitions  of  this  season,  the  finest  flowers  were  those  staged  by  the 
nurserymen  ; although  the  amateurs  exhibited  remarkably  well. 

The  Nurserymen’s  Division. — The  leading  nurserymen  who  competed 
were,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colehester  ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ; Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford,  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford.  There  were  five 
competitors  in  the  class  for  forty-eight,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  whose  blooms  were  of  good  size,  ex- 
ceedingly well  finished,  and  splendidly  coloured  ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
second  with  a splendid  stand  of  evenly-matched  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.  were  third  with  blooms  of  a highly  meritorious  character. 

Mr.  Cant’s  First-Prize  Forty-eight  Single  Trusses  comprised  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  a trifle  thin  ; Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a 
grand  bloom;  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  Baker,  Gloire  de  N^itry,  John  Hopper,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Marie  Baumann,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  May  Quennell,  Mme.  Sophia  Fropot, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Frao9ois  Louvat,  of  specially  fine 
colour  ; Elie  Morel,  Horace  Vernet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mme.  C.  Wood, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Dupuy  Jamain,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Louis  Van  Houtte,  Sultan  of  Zanibar,  rather  crumply  in  the  petal; 
Marie  Baumann,  Captain  Christy,  Victor  Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Souv  de 
Coulonner,  Alfred  Colorab,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Mdme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Harrison  Wier,  Duke  of  Teck,  poorly  coloured  ; 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Mme.  George  Paul,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Annie  Wood,  La  France,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet, 
and  Marguerite  de  St.-Ainand. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  Second-Prize  Forty-eight  Single  Tru.sses  con- 
sisted of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Rady,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  K.  N.  G. 
Baker,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marie  Baumann,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Abel  Carrifere,  Elizabeth 
Vigneron,  Paul  Jamain,  very  fine ; Marquis  de  Gibot,  Mme. 
Verdier,  Magna  Charts,  Camille  Bernardin,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mme.  Ducher,  very 
fine  ; Antoine  Ducher,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Marie  Verdier,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Catherine  Mermet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Niphetos,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Charles  Darwin,  Captain  Christy,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Comte  Raim baud,  George  Moreau,  Duke  of 
Teck,  the  finest  bloom  of  this  rose  shown  during  the  current  season;  Mme. 
Isaac  Perrier,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Comtesse  H.  de  Choiseul. 

The  competition  was  very  spirited  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  eompetitors  were  Messrs.  Davison  and  Co.,  White  Cross 
Nursery,  Hereford,  who  had  in  their  first-prize  box  blooms  of  good  size  and 
quality  ; Mr.  House,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  second  with  capital 
flowers;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Exelby  Nursery,  Bedale,  and  Mr.  T. 
Horsman,  Ilkley,  equal  third ; and  Mr.  Frettingham,  Beeston  Nursery, 
Nottingham,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Messrs.  Davison  and  Co.’s  First-Prize  Thirty-six  Single  Trusses 
consisted  of  Marie  Louise  Pernet,  Mdlle.  Alice  Dareau,  Horace  Vernet,  Elie 
Morel,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Jean  Sury,  very  fine  ; La  France,  Abel  Carriere,  La  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Le  Havre,  Mdlle.  T.  Levet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  in  capital  condition  and  colour ; 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Mme.  C.  Crapelet,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mme.  C. 
Wood,  Peach  Blossom,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mane  Baumann 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Sdnateui 
Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Etienne  Levet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  and  Mrs.  Jowitt ; the  last  mentioned  a 
new  rose  possessing  much  merit. 

Mr.  House’s  Second-Prize  Thirty-six  Single  Tru.sse.s  were  Dr.  Andry, 
Victor  Verdier,  Sonateur  Vaisse,  Princess  Beatrice,  Comte  Frederick  da 
Thurn  Hohenstern,  a poor  rose  which  deserves  to  be  abolished  for  its  cum  - 
brous  name ; Emilie  Hausberg,  Barthelemy  Joubert,  Marie  Rady,  Miss 
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Incram  Diiimy  .la.uain,  Ma.Iaine  Ducher,  E.louard  Morren,  l-’enlinan.l  <lo 
l ’e«Hem  Buulo  <lu  Neino,  Mdlle.  Lu/auno  lUxlocharchi,  K lenno  Levet  l$eauty 
rif  \V:Lltlriiii  Mrs  1 louse,  a poor  rose  of  a palo  ))ink  colour  ; Exposition  de 
Brie  Uol-M.  La  France,  Alfred  Oolo.nb,  Alfred  K.  Williams. 

Madame  Bacharmo,  Manpiiso  do  Castellane,  Louis  Van  Jloutte,  Baroness 
Hotliscliil<l  .1.  S.  Mill,  Madame  Bambard,  Marie  flaumann.  Star  of  Wallham 

Duke  of  VVellington,  Mdlle.  Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Mabel 

^^'’Tho°stamis^  staged  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  eighteen  varieties 
respectively,  three  trusses  of  each,  made  a splendid  disjday  I*® 

Tst  prixe  for  twenty-four  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Market  IMace, 

Oxford,  for  a grand  lot  of  blooms  ; Mr.  B.  11.  Cant  a good  second,  and  Me  . 
Cranston  third ; Messrs.  Mack  and  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  also 
staged  well  in  this  class.  For  eighteen  varieties  the  prizetakers 
Davison  and  Co.,  Mr.  Frettingham,  and  Messrs.  Darkness  and  Co.  m the 

G.^Fiunce’s  Fiiust-Pbize  Twenty-Four,  Three  Trusse.s,  included 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Flic  Morel,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  L^uty 
Kohan,  La  France,  Annie  Wood,  Souv  de  Madame 

Houtte,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Alfred  Colonib,  Baroness  Kothschild,  Mile. 
Marie  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  hrance,  Mdlle.  Ma 
Finff6r«  a.ud.  Alfred.  Iv*  Williarns.  . ^ 

Mr  Cant’s  Second  Prize  Twenty-four,  Three  Trusse.s,  comprise 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Mdl^._  Mane  Fmger,  Countess  of 
Bosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  General  Jacqueminot, 

Noman, ^Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Comtesse  d Oxford 
Fisher  Holmes,  La  France,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Davison  and  Co.’s  First-Prize  Eighteen,  Three  Trusts.— 
Lord  Macaulay,  Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Mane  Cointet,  Mons, 

E Y.  Teas,  Etienne  Levet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Peach  Blossom,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Louis  Van  Houtte  Mdlle. 
Eugmiie  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps,  Baroness  Rothschild, 

Elie  Morel,  and  Le  Havre.  , . , , . j i s 

Tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  well  represented  in  the  trade  class  for 
twelve,  and  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Prince  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  third. 

Mr.  Prince’s  First-Prize  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes.  Souv.  de  Paul 
Nevron,  Adam,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madaine  Lambard, 
Sotiv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Anna  Olivier,  Mane  Van  Houtte, 
Rubens,  Niphetos,  and  Souv.  de  Madame  Pernet. 

Mr  Cant’s  First-Prize  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes.— Madame  Caroline 
Kuster  Souv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Niphe- 
tos Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame 
Welche  President,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Bravy. 

Amateurs’  Division. — The  majority  of  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs 
were  exceedinglv  well  filled,  and  they  contained  a large  number  of  very  fine 
flowers.  In  the  leading  class  for  thirty-six  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Barton  Hall, 
Da-lincton,  w^as  first  with  flowers  evenly  matched  and  of  splendid  quality  ; Mr. 
T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Leicester,  a close  second  ; and  Mr.  W.  J . Orant, 
Ledbury,  third.  . , , j 

Mr  Whitwell’s  First-Prize  Thirty-six  consisted  of  Duchesse  de 
Cavlus,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  J.  S.  Mill,  Annie  Wood  Abel  Carnfere, 
Mme  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marguerite  de  Brassac,  Prince  Arthur,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  Baroness  Rothschild,  The  Shah,  small,  but  bright  in  wlour ; Mar- 
quise de’Castellane,  General  Jacqueminot,  Boule  d’Or,  Mane  E/idy,  Queen 
of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Wellington,  May  Quennell,  Etienne  Levet  Mons  E. 
V Teas  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Abel  Grand,  fe^nateur 
Vaisse  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Captain  Christy,  Charles 
Darwin  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Due  de  Rohan,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Finger,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Fran(,ois  Michelon  _ 

The  class  for  twenty-four  was  not  well  filled,  but  Mr.  John  Burrell,  Heigh- 
ington,  who  was  first,  staged  flowers  of  grand  quality. 

Mr  Burrell’s  First-Prize  Twen  i-y-four  were  John  Stuart  Mill,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Francois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb, 
■FTniliV  Hausbere,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Sophie  Coquerelle,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham, Edouard  Morren,  Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Exposition  de  Brie.  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Mar- 
suerite  de  St.-Amand,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa. 

^ The  classes  for  eighteen,  of  which  there  were  two,  were  exceedingly  well 
filled  and  the  several  stands  were  very  closely  matched  in  merit.  Exhibitors 
•wpre  allowed  to  compete  in  one  only  of  the  two  classes,  and  the  prizetakers  m 
the  class  in  Division  C were  E.  R.  WhRwell,  Esq.,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall,  and  in  that  in  division  D,  Mr.  Burrell  and  Mr.  Vyman. 

Mr  Wiiitwell’s  First-Prize  Eighteen  consisted  of  splendid  blooms 
of  La  France,  J.  S.  Mill,  Annie  Laxton,  Marie  Rady,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Emilie  Hausberg,  Marie 
Baumann.  Captain  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  Abel  Carriore,  Mme.  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Itlrs.  Baker,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  Due  de  Rohan, 

and  Mons.  twelve  and  six  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Laws, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Croydon,  Mr.  Finlay,  and  Mr.  Michel. 

There  was  a good  competition  for  the  prizes  for  nine  teas  or  noisettes,  and 
the  first  prize  was  awanled  to  Mr.  Mawley  for  fine  blooms  of  Jean  Ducher, 
Madame  Bravy,  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souv  dun  Ami, 
innocento  Pirola,  President,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mons.  Furtado  ; 
Mr.  Hall  second  ; Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Cuthell,  Dorking,  eijual  third;  and 
Mr!  Hawtry,  Slough,  was  awarded  an  extra. 

Oi’FN  Division.— In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  trusses  of  any 
dark  hybrid  perpetual  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  a grand  stand  of 
Alfred'K.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Cant  were  second  and  third  \yith 
Alfred  Colomb.  Kor  twelve  trusses  of  any  light  hybrid  perpetual  Mr.  Cant 
was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  I.a  Duchesse  do  Morny,  Messrs,  ('r.anston  and 
Son  second  with  Captain  Christy,  and  Messrs.  Mack  and  Sou  third  with  Eho 
Morel  In  the  clars  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  tea  or  noisette  Mr.  Cant  occu- 
pied the  first  place  with  grand  blooms  of  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon;  Mr.  Prince 
the  seconil  with  Madame  Lambard,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  the  third  with 

*'l'he  weather  was  in  every  way  favourublo,  and  the  society  may  bo  con- 
gratulated on  having  line  weather  at  each  of  its  exhibitions  of  the  current 
season . 


NATIONAL  FLORAL  EXHIBITION  AT  ROTHESAY. 

An  exhibition  of  roses,  pansies,  pinks,  &c.,  was  held  in  the  New  Public 
Halls  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  and  the  blooms  shown  were  of  excellent 
merit’,  all  the  prizes  being  keenly  contested  by  leading  growers  of  above 
tlowers.  Underuoted  are  particulars  of  the  principal  prizes. 

Roses. Best  twenty-four  blooms,  gold  medal  to  II.  Dickson,  Belmont  Nur- 

sery Belfast,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  the  following  : Duchess  of  Bedford,  La 
France  Mine.  C.  Wood,  Jules  Finger,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Mme.  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lady  Sheffield,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Augusta  Buchner,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  Baroness  Rothschild,  AHs.  H.  Tur- 
ner, Captain  Christy,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  .Jowitt,  Duke  of  leek  Mme.  M. 
Verdier  and  Comtesse  de  Camonoda.  Second,  Thomas  Smith,  Stranraer  ; 
o'onspicuous  blooms  were,  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  Marquis  of  SMisbury, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Harrison  Weir,  A.  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild, 

C.  Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mme.  Montet,  Mme.  J.  Periere,  and 

Camille  Bernardin.  . , c 

Best  twelve  blooms,  silver  medal  to  Wm.  Parlane,  Row,  including  fine 
flowers  of  La  France,  Marechal  Niel,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Roth- 
schikl,  Jean  Liabaud,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Horace  Vernet,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier; 
second,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Jun.,  Blairmore  ; third,  J.  Millar,  Cardross. 

Pansies. Best  twenty-four  show  and  twenty-four  fancy  blooms,  gold 

medal  to  VVm.  Paul  and  Son,  Crossflat  Nurseries,  Paisley,  with  magnificent 
flowers  of— Shows  -.Peter  Lyle  (seedling),  A.  Watt,  J.  P.  Barbour,  W.  L. 
Thomson,  dark  seifs  ; Mrs.  Galloway,  white  self  ; R.  PoUock,  Dr.  Lmngstone, 
Wm.  Robin,  Bailie  Cochran,  D.  Dalglish,  A.  Cameron,  Roht.  Williamson, 
yellow  grounds  ; Mrs.  Muir,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Miss  Meikle,  Miss  Baird,  Jeannie 
Johnstone,  white  ground,  and  seven  unnamed  seedlings.  Fancies  = 

Lillie  Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  W.  McIntosh,  J.  A.  Martin, 
Thalia,  A.  Stephen,  Jessie  Budd,  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Adonis,  E.  Caird,  L V. 
Heathcote,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  RusselJ,  Roht.  Cowan,  Mrs.  W.  0-  M.  Cor- 
mick,  Mrs.  J.  Watt,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  six  unnamed  seedlings.  Second, 
J.  Sutherland,  Victoria  Nursery,  Lenzie,  whose  lot  contained  good  blooms  of 
Shows  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Cadzow,  M.  Pollock,  W.  Robin,  Mauve 
Queen’ R.  Burns,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jessie  Foote,  Golden  Circle,  Mrs.  Dobbie  ; 
Fancies,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Livadia,  Mrs.  J.  Stewart,  Countess 
of  Home  R.  Goodwin,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
Earl  Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  Taylor,  L.  V.  Heathcote.  Third,  W.  Dickson, 
Ladyhurn  Nursery,  Paisley,  who  had  a very  nice  collection. 

Best  twelve  show  and  twelve  fancy  blooms,  silver  medal  to  Wm.  Storrie, 
Lenzie  -with  fine  flowers  of  A.  Watt,  Marquis  of  Lome,  J.  P.  Barbour,  the 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  W.  Robin,  Lizzie  Balloch,  Dr.  6.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Cadpw, 
Mrs!  Dobbie,  W.  Crockart,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  shows  ; James  Grieve, 
Mrs!  Forrester,  Mrs.  Barrie,  Angus  McLeod,  Luck’s  AB,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood, 
Wm.  Storrie,  Bob  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Mrs.  Main,  Catherme  Agnes, 
and  W.  Dickson,  fancies.  Second,  R.  Millar,  Paisley;  third,  A.  Irvine, 

^^^PiNKS.— Best  twelve  blooms,  silver  medal  to  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Paisley, 
with  large  well-grown  flowers  of  Wm.  Paul,  Modesty,  Egeria,  Adela,  Wm. 
Watson,  Wm.  Bruce,  Vanessa,  Oimara,  Dr.  Masters,  Mary  Auberton,  Lady 
Golightly,  and  Ada  Louise  ; second,  W.  Dickson,  Paisley  ; third,  John  Love, 

Rothesay.i^^i  1 jjj  classes  are  J.  McKenzie  and  R.  Stewart, 

Lenzie  ; John  Stewart,  Campsie  ; C.  H.  Johnstone,  Barrhead  ; Thorny  McCrorie, 
Kilbarchan  ; D.  WaUace,  J.  Kidd,  and  D.  Grant,  Rothesay  ; J.  Douglas  and 
J.  Wilson,  Largo  ; J.  Constable,  Paisley ; G.  L.  Hunter,  Row. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Stranraer,  exhibited  several  stands 
of  superb  roses  ; Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  a collection  of  show  and  fancy 
pansies,  phloxes,  &c. 


Mixed  Flower  Borders. — Why  should  London  suburban  flower  gardens 
be  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  without  flowers  ? The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  “mixed  border,”  with  which,  for  beauty 
and  real  interest,  no  bed  or  border  of  bedding  plants  can  compare.  No  doubt 
beds  and  borders  of  bedding  plants,  when  tastefully  arranged,  look  very  well, 
and  are  quite  gay,  of  course,  while  they  last.  But  there  is  such  a sameness 
about  them— the  same  to-day  as  yesterday— that  one  gets  tired  of  the  sight, 
and,  short  as  their  season  of  glory  is,  feels  generally  more  relieved  than  other- 
wise when  it  comes  to  a close.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  a mixed  border 
for  with  a good  collection  of  herbaceous  and  other  plants  and  bulbs  properly 
arranged,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  it  that  it  is  “ ever  changing,  ever  new,  and 
indeed  is,  to  a real  horticulturist  and  lover  of  flowers  and  plants,  a thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  for  ever  ” all  the  year  round,  from  January  1 to  December  dl. 
The  finest  examples  of  “ mixed  borders  ” on  a large  scale  that  we  have  seen 
are  two  parallel  ones  at  Aden  Mount,  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwich,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  James  Henderson,  the  proprietor  of  this  paper.  They  are  about  400 
feet  long,  with  a gradual  easy  incline  from  end  to  end,  which  very  much 
enhances  its  picturesqueness,  especially  when  seen  from  either  eml.  L ey 
form  a ten-feet  wide  bank  on  each  side  of  a beautiful  and  finely-kept  green 
sward,  and  have  a background  of  evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  followed  by  choice  trees  and  tall-growing  shrubs  of  endless 
variety.  At  present  the  borders  are  in  one  blaze  of  bloom  of  violas,  pansies, 
calceolarias,  geraniums,  pinks,  sweet  williams,  carnations,  potentillas,  gail- 
lardias,  double  pyrethrums,  pentstemons,  antirrhinums,  roses  (very  hue), 
irises,  mimulus,  campanulas,  phloxes,  delphiniums,  marigolds,  stocks,  hlmma, 
ineonies,  gladioli,  poppies,  spincas,  and  many  more  herbaceous  and  other 
plants,  all  intermingled  with  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  and  bicnuials. 
Not  the  least  conspicuous  among  them,  in  the  background,  aro  humircas  01 
the  now  spotted  gloxinia-flowered  foxgloves,  with  their  grand  spikes  two  to 
throe  feet  long.  Sloping  edgings  of  sedum  acre  (stonecrop)  a toot 

wide,  in  one  mass  of  bloom,  like  strips  of  gold,  oxtendmg  from  end  to  eii  I, 
complete  the  general  charming  ellcct.  Altogether  it  is  a sight  well  worth 
going  a long  journey  to  sec  ; and  any  of  our  re.adcrs  or  their  friends  \iho  may 
ilesiio  to  visit  the  place  may  rest  assured  of  being  iiiado  weloonio  by  ft  • 
Hemlorsoii.  'I'hey  will  there  have  an  oiiiHUtunity  of  seeing  what  is  le.al  y 
meant  by  a “mixed  border,”  and  in  its  perfoctioii.  The  visitor  may  expoo 
to  meet  with  other  pleasant  siiriirises  in  various  forms  in  the  Imiuitiful  gronin  , 
and  wi:  may  add  that  the  view  Ironi  tho  houso  or  garden  of  the  s"*’''''"'"" 
country  to  the  sonlh,  tho  west,  and  to  tho  east,  with  a Innl  s eyo  sun  y 
tho  wliolo  metropolis,  is  of  ilsolf  a sight  not  eiiualled,  wo  baliovo,  by  a y 
about  Ijondon.  — Londuii  I’rcsn. 
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PLANT  LABELS. 

Notes  on  this  Compioititon  kor  this  Sociisi’y  ok  Arts’  Mudal  and 
Money  Trizis  ok  G.  F.  Wilson,  Ksq.,  F.R.S. 

'riiKRis  is  a oortiiii  dogroo  of  satisfaotion  in  tlio  fact  that  this  competition  i 
brouglit  to  a close  by  a formal  award,  and  this  irrespoctivo  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  labels  submitted.  It  did  for  some  time  appear  but  too  likely 
that  the  end  of  the  story  would  bo  as  vague  as  that  of  tho  Iloyal  Agricul- 
tural Society’s  competition  of  essays  on  tho  potato  disease.  But  that  calamity 
is  averted,  with  the  result  that  public  attention  will  bo  directed  to  a particular 
kind  of  label,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  improvement  will  follow  of  the  plan 
that  for  the  present  is  pronounced  the  best.  It  is  not  our  intention  now  to 
discourse  on  this  subject  in  any  general  way.  We  have  indeed  some  obser- 
vations to  Oder,  but  it  will  be  polite  certainly,  and  politic  probably,  to  defer 
any  critical  disquisition  until  tho  report  on  tho  subject  that  tho  Society  of 
Arts  intend  to  make  public 
has  obtained  some  amount 
of  consideration, 

Mr.  Aliment’s  Label. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Alment,  of  124, 

Komford  Koad,  Stratford, 
near  London,  for  a form  of 
label  which  will  probably 
meet  with  general  approba- 
tion in  well-kept  private 
gardens,  but  is  perhaps  not 
so  well  adapted  for  public 
gardens.  It  is  shown  in 
figures  1 and  2.  It  consists 
of  wood  for  the  inscription 
and  galvanized  wire  sup- 
ports. There  are  no  joints, 
nails,  or  rivets.  The  wires 
are  driven  into  the  wood, 
and  then  bent  over  to  any 
position  required.  The 
wood  is  rendered  impervious 
to  rain  by  a preparation, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not 
stated,  and  the  inscription 
is  written  with  a specially- 
prepared  black  pencil.  A 
variation  consists  in  making 
the  wood  black  and  writing 
upon  it  with  a prepared 
white  pencil.  And  a third 
variation  consists  in  plating 
the  wood  with  zinc,  which 
is  simply  bent  over  the  edges 
of  the  wood,  and  so  made  to 
clasp  it,  and  then  writing 
on  the  zinc  with  prepared 
platinum  ink.  'There  is 
much  ingenuity  in  these 
labels,  but  they  will  always 
require  careful  handling, 
and  in  order  to  produce 
them  certain  preparations 
are  required  that  are  not 
everywhere  obtafnable. 

Me.  Lang’s  Label. 

This  being  specially 
commended,  is  entitled  to 
special  mention.  It  is  shown 
in  figure  5.  It  consists  of  a 
wood  tablet  attached  to  a 
wire  by  dipping  in  paint 
before  insertion.  The  wire 
terminates  in  a ring,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  turned  by 
an  accidental  touch.  The 
weed  tablet  is  coloured 
with  chrome-yellow,  and 
written  upon  with  black- 
lead  or  indelible  pencil. 

This,  like  the  last,  appears 
better  fitted  for  a well-kept 
private  garden  than  for  the 
public  garden  or  nursery 
ground. 

Me.  Macdonald’s  Label, 

This  is  commended,  and 
we  think  deservedly,  al- 
though it  is  somewhat  of  a 
fancy  article.  It  is  shown 
in  figures  3 and  4.  A wooden 
tablet  is  attached  to  an 

iron  support,  which  is  bent  so  as  to  form  a spring,  which  holds  it  firmly 
yet  allows  of  its  being  easily  withdrawn.  The  inscription  is  made  with 
indehble  pencil. 

Me.  Eraser’s  Label, 

We  quite  approve  of  the  commendation  of  this  label,  although  it  is  the 
best  known  and  most  used  of  all  in  well-kept  gardens,  for  which  it  is  better 
adapted  than  for  public  gardens  or  nurseries.  It  is  the  old-fashioned  and 
ever-useful  strip  of  zinc,  written  upon  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  It  would 
be  well  If  amateurs  who  desire  to  keep  their  plants  legibly  labelled  would 
practise  the  preparation  of  these  labels. 

The  first  lot  of  samples  was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  We  have  looked  over  them,  and  prepared  diagrams 


of  a few,  and  those  wo  have  lettered  to  distinguish  thorn  from  tho  foregoing. 
Wo  will  oiler  a few  notes  upon  them  in  tho  order  of  the  letters. 

When  inspecting  them,  we  made  note  of  tho  names  of  tho  exliibitors  when 
they  were  evident,  but  in  eases  where  they  still  remained  under  seal  we 
made  note  of  tho  mottoes  only,  for,  having  no  oHieial  duties  in  relation  to 
them,  wo  could  not  with  propriety  learn  more  than  was  openly  oHered  in  tho 
saniiilcs  and  tho  descriptions  of  them  by  tho  competitors. 

Fig.  A,  from  “ Veritas  Vincit,”  consists  of  a fiat  glass  tube,  fitted  to  a 
standard  by  means  of  wires,  or  hung  from  tho  hole  which  for  that  purpose  is 
pierced  at  one  end  of  the  tube.  Tho  inscription  is  written  or  printed  on 
paper,  and  this  is  inserted  in  tho  tube.  In  a general  way,  glass  is  objection- 
able because  of  its  fragility,  but  it  must  not  bo  condemned  now  and  for  ever, 
because  we  have  heard  of  “toughened  ” glass,  and  the  day  may  come  when 
we  shall  believe  in  it. 

Fig.  B,  “ 1 am  Ready.”  A metal  standard  and  frame  of  zinc  with  clips, 

which  bend  back  to  allow 
removal  or  renewal  of  label, 
which  is  covered  with  glass 
held  firmly  by  the  clips. 

Fig.  C,  from  Mr.  .James 
Bashford,  Garden  Cottage, 
High  Lawn,  Bowdon,  Che- 
shire ; motto,  “Durable.” 
This  is  a capital  label,  and 
one  already  much  in  use. 
Strips  of  sheet  lead  of  any 
size  or  shape  are  stamped 
with  types  and  suspended 
with  wires  or  nailed  to 
walls.  Some  of  the  samples 
shown  have  been  in  use 
twenty  years  and  are  as 
good  as  new.  The  cost  of 
labels  measuring  one  inch 
by  two  inches,  the  lead 
being  sufficiently  stout,  is 
stated  to  be  Is.  per  dozen, 
or  8s.  per  hundred. 

Fig.  D,  the  “Lunefield 
Label,”  from  Mr.  E.  Burton, 
gardener,  of  Lunefield, 
Kirkby-Lonsdale.  A metal 
frame,  holding  written  or 
printed  label  covered  with 
glass,  over  which  is  fixed  a 
weather  cap.  Some  are  made 
of  wood. 

Fig.  E,  from  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, 104,  Swamp,  Queens- 
bury,  Bradford.  A standard 
and  frame  of  zinc,  the  in- 
scription written  on  the  zinc 
and  covered  with  a glass 
slide.  The  protection  af- 
forded is  said  to  be  so  com- 
plete that  common  ink  may 
be  employed  for  writing  the 
inscription,  as  not  only  does 
it  remain  unimpaired,  but 
as  the  zinc  face  becomes 
oxydized  the  writing  be- 
comes the  more  conspicuous. 

Fig.  F is  an  example  of 
a very  simple  and  effectual 
way  of  employing  cheap 
glass  phials  in  this  business. 
The  paper  label  is  slipped 
into  the  phial  and  a cork  is 
inserted,  and  a standard  of 
wire  is  attached  to  the  cork 
by  simply  giving  it  one  twist 
round.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend such  a thing,  because 
of  its  exceeding  fragility, 
and  yet  we  could  not  pass 
it  by  because  of  its  in- 
genuity. In  many  gardens 
and  plant  houses  such  a 
simple  contrivance  would 
be  as  safe  as  steel,  brass,  or 
stone ; but,  for  all  that,  it 
is  a “ perishable  ” article. 

Fig.  G,  from  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  is  a neat  affair. 
It  consists  of  cast  iron  all 
in  one  piece,  including 
weather  cap.  This  cap 
forms  a groove  above,  and 
there  is  a corresponding 
very  shallow  groove  below. 

A paper  label  being  fitted,  a slip  of  glass  is  passed  in  under  the  weather  cap, 
and  the  result  is  a very  good  plant  label. 

The  Copal  Label. 

The  main  feature  of  the  copal  label  is  the  employment  of  copal  varnish  to 
give  the  surface  the  texture  of  glass,  and  to  render  the  inscription,  if 
otherwise  properly  prepared,  practically  imperishable.  The  labels  exhibited 
consist  of  printed  paper  slips  fixed  by  means  of  the  varnish  on  a surface  of 
painted  iron,  .and  finally  washed  with  the  varnish.  When  paper  is  employed 
it  should  be  sized  before  fixing  it  on  the  standards,  and  varnish  of  the  very 
best  quality  should  be  employed. 

This  mode  of  labelling  is  of  universal  application,  and  may  be  varied  as 
to  detail  indefinitely,  provided  the  governing  principle  is  kept  in  view. 
Necessarily,  non-absorbent  materials  are  to  be  preferred,  and  hence  in  the 
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Tn’ciiiuation  of  Uiobg  samples  iron  bas  been  selected  because  impervious  to 
iSure  “ind  at  once  clicap  and  durable,  liut  wood  answers  admirably  if 
well  soasoiied  and  thoroughly  dry,  for  the  varnish  excludes  moisture  and 
in-esents  a surface  so  smooth  that  atmospheric  impurities  can  scarcely,  even 
in  a series  of  years,  and  in  a town  locality,  obtain  any  serious  lodgment. 
over  the  classy  surface  can  be  renewed  at  a quite  trivial  expense,  and  while 
intact  ma-^ be  washed  with  soap  ami  water  without  the  least  fear  of  injury. 

\triLitor.  Mr.  Shirliy  Ilibberd,  reports  that  he  has  tried  many 
forms  of  labels,  and  has  found  none  so  cheap  or  so  lasting  as  those  carefully 
finished  with  copal.  


TOc  Orchid  Album.  By  Robert  Warner,  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Thomas 

Mo^e  Vd  I Vi;toria  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway.)-When  three  great 
^ina  concentrate  their  fire  on  an  orchid  house,  one  may  speculate  on  a riso.in  the 
value  of  glass,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  orchids.  An 
augmented  demand  for 
these  mysterious  and  fasci- 
nating vegetables  must  be 
a direct  result  of  such 
labours  as  the  three  friends 
named  above  have  incurred 
in  the  production  of  the 
“Orchid  Album.”  It  is  a 
handsome  quarto,  consist- 
ing of  about  equal  quantities 
of  text  and  pictures,  and  it 
is  in  album  style  al  1 through, 
the  high  falutin  of  the 

technical  orchidophilist 
being  avoided,  and  a careful 
medium  course  being  adop- 
ted to  combine  science  with 
entertainment.  The  orchids 
figuted  in  colour  are  de- 
scribed briefly,  and  refer- 
ences to  figures  and  de- 
scriptions in  works  of 
authority  are  given.  In 
every  case  the  cultivation 
is  treated  in  detail,  so  that 
the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  several  species  are 
set  out  with  unmistakable 
plainness  and  decision.  The 
result  is  that,  wherever  we 
turn  to  look  after  an  orchid 
that  is  likely  to  be  worth 
growing,  we  find  its  por- 
trait, life-size,  in  glowing 
colour,  and  a capital  sum- 
mary of  all  that  need  be 
said  about  it  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  connoisseur 
and  the  cultivator  who  can 
be  satisfied  with  sufficient 
to  give  zest  to  enjoyment 
and  safety  to  practice.  In 
such  a work,  although  the 
literary  pait  should  be  well 
done,  as  in  this  case  it  is,  the 
pictures  constitute  the  main 
feature.  The  figures  here 
are  from  the  accomplished 
pencil  of  Mr.  John  Nugent 
Fitch,  a fact  that  brings  a 
fourth  gun  into  the  field  for 
a grand  uproar  in  thegeneral 
salute.  In  this  first  volume 
forty-seven  species  and 
varieties  are  figured  'with 
admirable  accuracy  and 
delightful  artistic  taste. 

Where  the  subject  requires 
it,  a double  plate  is  devoted 
to  the  representation  ; thus 
the  Williams  variety  of 
Lselia  purpurata  covers  a 
sheet  measuring  1!)  inches 
by  121  inches.  Many  diffi- 
culties will  occur  ill  work- 
ing out  the  plan  of  such  a 
work,  and  here  they  have 
had  to  be  encountered  and  c • „ 

mastered,  and  the  result  is  as  complete  a success  as  we  can  ever  hope  toi  in 
work  published  at  the  low  price  charged  for  this  beautiful  orchid  aibum. 

The  ForcMcm  ; n Prdclinul  Tre.ntise  on  llie  Plunting,  Jlearin<j,  (iTul  General 
Manaijcmenl  of  Forest  Trees.  By  Jambs  Brown,  LL.D.  hifth  edition. 
(William  Hlaekwood  and  Sons.)— The  present  fifth  edition  of  Browns 
“Forester”  differs  from  former  editions  in  being  of  considerably  greater 
bulk  and  in  great  part  re-written.  L)r.  Brown  has  had  the  assistance  of  his 
son,  Mr.  George  K.  Brown,  who  is  forester  atCuinlodea,  and  has  nccumulated 
experiences  of  a kind  suitable  to  supplement  those  of  his  accomplished  father. 
Other  aids  have  been  souglit  in  view  of  rendering  this  work  scientifically 
accurate  as  well  as  compretiensive.  Tlie  coniferous  trees  have  been  revised 
by  the  light  of  Gordon's  “ I'inetum  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  enemies 
of  forests  have  been  collated  with  Miss  Ormerod’s  “Manual  of  Injurious 
Insects,”  and  tho  iliroot  aid  of  Dr.  I).  I’.randis,  Iiispoctor-Gonoral  of  horusts 
in  India,  has  been  secured  to  unsure  fullness  and  accuracy  in  tho  troatinont  of 
forests  and  forestry  in  India.  Although  somewhat  dilfuso  in  stylo,  and  ro- 


ouirii.R  1100  pages  for  expounding  and  illustrafiog  the  principles  and  practice 
1 fnriltrv  D^’  Brown's  work  is  nevertheless  compact,  business-like,  direct 
in  its  purpose,  and  agreeable,  lucid,  and  candid  in  expression  from  the  first 
initspurp  , I.  necessity  large  y occupied  with  the  asjiects  and 

SA’  o 1,;  VrlrBriJn,  .Id  Le./r  Ih.  n,,.t  „.,t  r.g.rd  ,h. 

Subject  from  tho  cJnmercial  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  fonsfry  at  larg^e, 
as  one  o the  universal  arts,  and  as  everywhere  practised,  or  needing  to  be 
nractiLd  is  herein  liberally  treated.  There  is  not  a question  that  can  arise  in 
LsS  o preparing  land,  selecting  trees,  planting  pruning,  or  propagating, 
respect  01  prep  « enlightened  treatment,  and  the  copious  index  guides 

?t  ?8  Snt  that  some  recent  proposals  on  the  subject  of  pruning  have 
it  18  eviuenu  VO  ...  f +1^  author,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  blun- 

°dSr.y.S  r 

from  th.  Stating  ol  .....  »d  tk.  ol 

page  550  the  author  des- 
cribes the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  reckless 
pruning  that  finds  favour 
with  many  foresters  and 
orchardists,  and  he  quotes 
the  wise  words  of  Ur.  Bind- 
ley, who  said,  “Prune  not 
at  all,  should  be  the  maxim 
of  the  forester.  Plant 
thickly,  thin  constantly, 
stop  carefully,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  nature.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not 
happen  that  he  who  plants 
weU  always  thins  con- 
stantly ; it  is  still  more 
rare  that  stopping  is  thought 
of  ; and  so  a maxim,  one  of 
the  soundest  in  the  whole 
system  of  forestry,  cannot 
be  observed.  Hence  pruning 
may  be  regarded  as  a neces- 
sary evil,  to  which  the 
wise  must  submit  because 
of  the  ignorant ; the  careful, 
to  cure  the  evils  inflicted 
by  the  careless.” 


Aubtralian  Big  Tree.s. 
— The  Minneapolis  Lumber- 
man has  an  article  on  the 
gigantic  trees  of  Australia, 
of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  ; “ The  trackless 

forests  in  the  west  of  Tas- 
mania contain  huge  timber, 
and  bushmen  report  that 
they  have  met  with  speci- 
mens of  eucalyptus  measur- 
ing 200  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  branch,  and  fully 
350  feet  in  all.  Until  1873 
there  was  standing  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Mount 
Wellington,  within  four 
miles  of  Hobart  Town,  a 
eucalyptus  measured  at  86 
feet  in  girth  and  more  than 
300  feet  in  height,  and  its 
ruined  boll  still  forms  a 
grim  chamber  in  which 
many  a merry  party  have 
enjoyed  a picnic.  The 
famous  tree  of  the  Huon 
forest  measures  70  feet  in 
girth  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  stated  to  be 
240  feet  high,  but  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  this  grand 
forest  the  writer  has  seen 
higher  trees  than  this, 
though  not  of  quite  equal 
circumference.  But  Vic- 
toria now  claims  the  glory 
of  holding  the  biggest  of 
all  the  living  ‘big  trees’ 

lina,  or  almoi  g before  throwing  out  a single  branch,  and  430  feet 

enormous  height  of  380  ie®t  be  o g distance  above  tho  ground. 
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Wednesday,  August  2. — Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society. Second 

Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  2. — Weston-super-Mare  Horticultural  Society.— Annual 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  3,  to  Tuesday,  August  8 (except  the  6th). — British  Bee 
Keepers’  Association.— Exhibition  in  the  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  South 
Kensington. 

Saturday,  August  5. — Alexandra  Palace. — National  Gooseberry  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  August  5,  and  Monday,  August  7. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— Summer  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  'August  5,  and  Monday,  August  7. — Southampton  Horticultural 

, Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 


The  Exhibition  of  Horticultural  Implements  and  Appliances 
AT  THE  Agricultural  Hall  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  whether  it 
will  be  the  last  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
note  that  the  available  spaces  have  been  so  completely  swallowed  up 
that  the  managers  have  been  unable  to  add  a few  touches  of  elegance 
that  were  included  in  their  original  plan,  to  give  an  aesthetic  bloom 
to  a bed^  of  utilities.  There  is  only  one  prevailing  persuasion  for 
the  exhibitors,  and  it  is  that  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  they  may 
chance  to  meet  with  an  appreciative  public,  for  an  appreciative 
public  v;ill  make  a trade,  no  matter  whether  the  goods  at  command 
are  mowing  machines  or  fiat  irons.  And  this  persuasion  suffices  for 
the  present,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  future.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
necessary  to  coax  exhibitors,  to  offer  them  prizes,  and  to  supplement 
their  endeavours  by  means  of  flower  shows,  music,  fireworks,  and  the 
like.  At  the  Agricultural  Hall  none  of  these  agencies  are  needed, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  success  of  the  endeavour  is  attributable, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  no  prizes  are  offered,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  judging  by  experts  officially  appointed.  We 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  experts,  for  in  truth  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  their  number,  and  it  has  been  our  unhappy  lot 
to  judge  many  exhibitions  of  horticultural  implements  and  appliances. 
We  have  done  the  best  in  our  power  of  course,  as  (also  of  course) 
have  our  colleagues ; but,  whatever  our  colleagues  may  have  thought, 
we,  at  least,  have  been  in  every  instance  troubled  by  a conscious- 
ness of  the  partiality  of  our  proceedings. 

“The  partiality  of  our  proceedings,”  Yes;  we  mean  exactly 
what  we  say.  In  intention  as  in  act,  respectable  judges  are  always 
impartial ; and  on  the  question  of  personal  purity  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  Honi  soil,  &c.  But  the  scheme  of  an  implement  show  in 
which  prizes  are  to  he  awarded  compels  partiality  in  this  way— the 
judges  are  free  to  distribute  prizes  at  discretion,  but  when  the  prizes 
are  gone  a certain  number — perhaps  a considerable  number — of 
good  things  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  That  is  where  the  partiality 
appears;  not  in  what  is  elected,  but  in  what  is  rejected  ; for  as  certaiu 
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as  “Kcjected  Addresses”  are  amongst  the  wittiest  words  tho  world 
has  seen,  so  amongst  rejected  articles,  in  the  way  of  boilers,  mowers, 
clippers,  primers,  and  the  like,  tliere  may  be,  and  often  are,  things 
deserving  of  a better  fate  in  a competitive  exhibition  than  to  be 
passed  by  as  of  no  account  whatever.  Let  us  have  a competition 
in  dishes  of  fish,  and  we  will  appoint  five  judges,  and  will  place  on 
the  table  a dish  of  salmon  and  a dish  of  turbot.  We  all  know  what 
will  happen.  Throe  will  vote  for  the  salmon  and  two  for  tho  turbot, 
and  the  salmon  will  carry  ofi'  the  prize.  Tho  award  carries  with  it 
a kind  of  implied  censure  on  the  turbot,  and  yet  the  five  judges 
would,  if  appealed  to,  be  unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  turbot  is  a 
fine  fish,  and  its  abolition  would  be  a calamity  of  immeasurable 
magnitude.  Let  us  alter  the  case.  We  will  offer  one  medal  for  the 
best  boiler,  and  we  will  again  have  five  judges,  and  will  place  before 
them  a first-class  upright  tubular  and  a first-class  saddle.  Once 
more  we  know  whidi  way  the  vote  will  go.  There  will  be  three 
votes  for  the  tubular  and  two  for  the  saddle,  and  it  would  be  about 
the  same  if  the  competition  were  between  a haunch  of  venison  and  a 
saddle  of  mutton.  In  a severe  contest  wherein  points  are  counted, 
upright  tubular  boilers  are  likely  to  carry  all  before  them;  neverthe- 
less, the  world  at  large  has  much  faith  in  saddle-shaped  boilers  as 
economical  and  long-lasting,  and  therefore  in  this  department  the 
award  of  a prize  does  not  settle  all  possible  questions. 

To  the  casual  reader  it  may  appear  that  we  object  to  prizes  in 
toto.  It  is  with  gladness  we  haste  to  confess  that  we  hold  to  the 
teachings  of  history  and  the  experience  of  the  world  in  respect  of 
the  propriety — we  will  say  the  necessity — of  rewarding  merit  in  any 
way  that  may  appear  most  suitable  to  the  kind  of  merit  that  claims 
attention.  In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  so  proper  as  money,  and 
in  some  cases  money  would  be  a despicable  offering.  The  question, 
therefore,  at  this  juncture  is  not  as  to  prizes  in  general,  but 
as  to  prizes  in  particular  for  implements  and  appliances  avail- 
able in  the  practice  of  horticulture.  If  we  invite  a competition 
in  one  particular  class  of  plants  in  one  particular  size  of  pot, 
and  state  the  number  of  plants  to  be  shown,  we  may  call 
in  the  experts  and  award  prizes  without  fear  of  doing  injustice  to 
anybody.  But  when  a prize  is  offered  for  the  best  boiler,  or  best 
mowing  machine,  or  best  plant  house,  there  is  a difficulty  in  award- 
ing the  prize,  and  all  who  are  passed  by  suffer  injustice  in  some 
degree  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  exclusion.  Those  who  are  startled 
by  the  declaration  will  come  round  to  our  view  when  they  have 
considered  the  matter,  for  they  will  see  that  however  experienced 
and  acute  the  judges  may  be,  they  cannot  possibly  gauge  with 
accuracy  the  breadth  and  depth  of  every  invention.  After  aU, 
the  knowledge  of  the  ablest  man  is  a limited  quantity,  and  he  cannot 
bring  to  bear  all  at  once  in  concentrated  form  what  little  knowledge  he 
possesses  when  he  takes  in  hand  a mechanical  invention  which  only 
slightly  differs  from  fifty  other  inventions  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  likely  to  equal  or  surpass  the  one  he  is  inclined  to 
favour. 

But  this  question  has  two  sides,  and  if  none  of  our  friends  agree 
with  us  we  must  be  content  to  wait  and  hope  for  final  appreciation. 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  offer  of  prizes  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  an  exhibition  of  horticultural  implements. 
The  immense  area  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  occupied  with  the 
largest  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  seen,  and  the  public  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  articles.  And  perhaps 
the  public  are  the  best  judges,  for  a competition  on  unequal  terms 
opens  the  door  for  all  sorts  of  prejudices,  and  so  long  as  it  is  needful 
to  select  judges  from  amongst  fallible  men  we  suspect  they  would 
rather  be  out  of  such  a game  than  in  it. 


The  Liability  of  Seedsmen  in  respect  of  seeds  supplied  by  them 
is  not  often  brought  to  the  test  of  a judicial  decision.  Of  complaints 
there  are  many ; at  certain  times  and  seasons  the  air  is  thick  with 
them,  more  especially,  as  might  be  expected,  when  Nature  has  warred 
against  the  seeds  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  grower  of  the  plants 
in  the  second.  The  reason  we  so  rarely  meet  with  a case  in  a law 
court  is  that  all  parties  to  a possible  suit  are  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility  for  loss,  as  also  of  persuading  a 
jury  to  take  a proper  view  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  the  basis  for 
their  decision.  For  example,  two  plants  maybe  submitted — one 
absolutely  worthless,  the  other  of  considerable  value — and  neither 
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judge  nor  jury  may  bo  able  to  perceive  any  great  difForence  between 
them.  However,  when  a case  occurs  wo  must  make  note  of  it,  and 
we  now  direct  attention  to  one  of  an  instructive  nature,  reference 
to  which  lias  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  our  space  of  reports  of  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Acton,  a well-known  market  florist,  has  grown  for 
several  years  a variety  of  mignonette  named  Pyramidalis  grandiflora, 
the  seed  of  which  ho  has  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux, 
and  Co.,  of  Paris.  In  April,  1877,  he  ordered  five  pounds  of  this 
seed,  which,  being  sown  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  produced 
plants  that  filled  the  space  of  136  lights,  containing  one  hundred 
pots  under  each  light.  It  needs  not  to  be  explained  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  13,600  pots  entailed  considerable  charges  for  rent, 
labour,  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  according  to  the 
evidence,  the  usual  skill  and  care  were  bestowed  upon  them,  and, 
so  far  as  appears,  Mr.  Reeves  had  done  justice  to  the  seed  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin.  The  plants  were  a bad  lot : they  lacked  the 
characters  pertaining  to  the  true  Pyramidalis  grandiflora,  and  they 
could  not  be  sold  at  a reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Reeves  said  he  could 
grow  them  at  4s.  per  dozen  (three  in  a pot)  and  sell  them  at  6s.  per 
dozen,  and  the  resultant  profit  was  sufficient  for  a sound  trade.  But 
these  he  could  not  sell.  They  were  worthless,  and  he  not  only  re- 
fused to  pay  for  the  seed,  but  made  a claim  on  Messrs.  Vilmorin  on 
account  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

Thereupon  a correspondence  ensued,  which,  as  may  be  expected 
was  not  of  a satisfactory  nature.  Mr.  Reeves  went  to  Paris  and 
saw  the  representatives  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin.  On  their  part  it  was 
urged  that  the  purchase  was  subject  to  French  law,  and  that  a 
claim  for  compensation  could  not  be  sustained.  Mr.  Reeves,  being 
averse  to  law  proceedings,  proposed  that  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  three  persons  in  the  trade  to  be  decided  by  arbitration, 
but  this  was  declined.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  subsequently  sued  Mr. 
Reeves  for  the  amount  due  for  the  seed,  and  Mr.  Reeves  made  a 
counter  claim  for  £300  on  account  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in 
growing  an  inferior  article.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  Guildhall, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a common  jury,  and  was  considered 
with  care  and  at  considerable  length. 

An  interesting  question  arose  as  to  the  possible  deterioration  of 
the  seed  through  the  tendency  of  the  variety  to  “ revert  ” to  the 
original  wild  form.  Mr.  Reeves  said,  “ It  is  not  within  my 
experience  that  seed  of  this  kind  reverts  to  the  original  form  after 
a certain  number  of  years.”  Mr.  J.  Postb,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  said  that  time  does  tell  upon  the  quality  of_  seeds  by 
reason  of  the  tendency  of  varieties  to  run  back  to  their  specific 
characters,  and  this  had  doubtless  happened  with  the  mignonette 
seed  in  question,  and  for  this,  therefore,  the  firm  were  not  liable. 
Moreover,  according  to  French  law,  they  were  not  liable,  and  as 
regards  the  seed  sold  to  Mr.  Reeves  all  proper  care  had  been  taken 
in  its  production,  as  regards  selecting,  rogueing,  and  whatever  else 
Avas  needful  to  maintain  its  character. 

The  Judge  said  there  was  not  much  difficulty  as  regards  the  facts, 
and  the  only  question  of  importance  was  the  counter  claim  of  the 
defendant  against  the  plaintiff's  in  respect  of  his  loss  of  market. 
The  plant  raised  was  not  such  as  either  party  would  have  expected 
from  the  seed.  It  was  possible  it  had  by  some  mistake  been  taken 
from  the  wrong  drawer;  and  in  any  case  there  appeared  to  be 
wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  some  explanation.  The 
question  of  the  possible  degeneracy  of  seeds  after  a certain 
number  of  years  they  could  not  entertain ; it  was  a subject 
of  dispute,  both  as  to  the  general  and  the  particular  case.  Was  the 
seed  supplied  the  kind  that  had  been  ordered,  and  was  the  grower 
of  the  plants  alone  to  blame  for  the  result  % When  a man  bargains 
for  a particular  thing,  he  has  a right  to  have  that  particular  thing, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  commodity  itself.  If  a man 
orders  of  a merchant  wheat  and  is  supplied  with  oats,  the  bargain 
is  broken  and  he  may  have  a claim  for  damages,  and  in  like  manner, 
if  a certain  kind  of  mignonette  is  bargained  for  and  another  sort 
supplied,  the  purchaser  has  a claim  against  the  vendor  in  respect  of 
any  injury  he  may  sustain. 

The  jury  came  to  a conclusion  very  shortly  after  hearing  the 
Judge’s  charge,  giving  a verdict  for  the  defendant,  whose  damages 
they  assessed  at  £75.  It  is  not  for  us  to  guess  at  their  reasons  for 
reducing  Mr.  Reeves’s  claim  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  stated. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  claim  was  recognized  and  that 
the  case  will  probably  be  of  some  value  for  future  reference. 
Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  of  several  instances  in 
which  mignonette  seed  has  disappointed  market  growers,  but  wo  do 
not  know  that  it  is  more  diflicult  to  produce  a good  sample  of  any 
of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  than  of  many  others  that  are 
grown  from  seed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  those  wliogrow  largely 
for  the  market  are  peculiarly  circuitistanced  in  regard  to  the  qualities 
of  their  seeds,  and  will  always  need  the  best  possible  guarantees  of 
the  int(!grity  of  sanq)lcs. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  Aoeicultueax  Hall 
will  terminate  on  Saturday  next,  August  5. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  August  23. 

Shaftesbury  Park  (Clapham)  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Board  schools  on  Saturday,  August  19. 

The  British  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at 
Southampton,  commencing  Wednesday,  August  23. 

The  East  London  Florticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer 
exhibition  on  Monday,  August  14,  and  two  following  days. 

Surrey  Floricultueal  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at 
Brixton  on  Wednesday  next. 

Devizes  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  Roundaway  Park  on 
August  7. 

Green  Peas. — On  the  14th  inst.  650  tons  of  peas  were  brought  to 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Alexandra  Palace  Gooseberry  Show  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
next,  August  5,  and  the  exhibition  of  Gladioli  and  Table  Decorations 
on  Saturday  August  12. 

Mr.  Thomas,  sometime  gardener  at  Drayton  Manor,  Tamworth, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P. 

York  Flower  Show  and  Gala  in  June  last  was  a great  financial 
as  well  as  a decided  horticultural  success.  From  the  balance-sheet 
just  issued  we  learn  that  the  sum  of  £1,406  14s.  8d.  was  taken  at  the 
gates,  and  that  a sum  of  £376  17s.  5d.  was  derived  from  other 
sources. 

An  Ethnological  Museum  is  now,  the  London  Medical  Record 
says,  thoroughly  organized  at  the  Trocadero  in  Paris.  It  possesses 
44,000  ethnological  specimens,  of  which  14,000  are  classed.  The  classi- 
fication is  being  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Hamy  and 
Gaudren , and  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch.®ological  Institute  at 
Carlisle  will  commence  on  Tuesday  next,  August  1,  and  be  continued 
to  Tuesday,  August  8.  The  excursions  will  include  Lazonby,  Brougham 
Castle,  Lowther  Castle,  Lanercost,  Hexham,  Northumberland  Lakes, 
and  Melrose  Abbey.  Carlisle  Cathedral  will,  of  course,  obtain  special 
attention. 

The  Harvest  in  Scotland. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rainfall 
this  month,  an  abundant  harvest  is  expected  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  corn  crops  require  only  a few  weeks  to  reach  maturity,  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  cereals  will  be  above  the  average  of  recent 
years,  whilst  the  straw  is  longer  and  stronger  than  usual.  No  potato 
disease  has  yet  been  reported,  and  the  turnip  crop  promises  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  American  Apple  Crop  is  reported  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper 
and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  be  very  heavy  this  season.  The  firm 
also  reports  that  in  England  the  crop  is  comparatively  a failure  ; in 
France  a poor  half-crop  is  calculated  upon ; in  Germany  one-third  crop 
only  ; in  Holland  only  half  a crop,  and  in  Belgium  not  half  a crop. 
Thus  the  prospects  were  never  more  favourable  for  shipment  from 
America  to  England  than  they  are  this  year. 

Epping  Forest  Arbitration. — Sir  A.  Hobhouse,  the  arbitrator, 
on  Monday  held  his  final  sitting  in  this  long  public  litigation,  at  6,  Old 
Palace  Yard.  One  or  two  claims  were  put  in,  but  the  arbitrator 
declined  to  alter  the  map,  explaining  that  the  draft  had  been  finally 
settled.  Sir  T.  Nelson,  the  City  Solicitor,  gave  a brief  history  of  the 
agitation  for  freeing  the  forest,  and  showed  that  the  total  cost  to  the 
Corporation  had  been  £256,275. 

German  Botanical  Society. — It  is  proposed.  Nature  says,  to 
establish  a “ German  Botanical  Society  ” for  the  whole  of  the 
“ Vaterland,”  founded  on,  and  an  extension  of,  the  already  existing 
“ Botanical  Society  :^or  the  Province  of  Brandenburg.”  A conference 
for  the  purpose  of  lounuing  the  new  society  is  summoned  to  meet  at 
Eisenbach  on  September  18,  the  conveners  including  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  botanists  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 

“ENCYCLOPiEDiA  Britannica.” — The  fourteenth  volume,  just  pub- 
lished, carries  the  work  from  “ Kashmir  ” to  “ Longinus.”  In  this 
portion  of  the  alphabet  there  are  not  many  subjects  of  horticultural 
or  botanical  interest.  The  following,  however,  appear  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  noted  Larch,  by  C.  Pierpoint  Johnson ; Lemon,  by 
E.  M.  Holmes  ; Lichens,  by  Rev.  j.  M.  Crombie  ; Liebig,  by  Prof.  A. 
Crum  Brown;  Linnmus,  by  B.  D.  Jackson;  Liverworts,  by  Dr.  B. 
Carrington. 

The  Novelties  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday 
last  comprised  a few  very  interesting  subjects.  Messrs.  'Veitcli  and 
Sons  presented  Liliuni  gloriosoides,  in  the  way  of  L.  speciosum,  the 
segments  clear  paper-white,  heavily  blotched  with  vermilion-red.  The 
rare  Lilium  Lcichtlini  was  shown,  and  belied  all  published  figures  of 
it  by  its  more  delicate  beauty.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  presented  Begonia 
gogoensis,  with  grey-green  or  olivo-tinted  peltate  leaves  and  light 
panicles  of  smallish  white  flowers.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shcppertoii,  put 
up  a handsome  plant  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  which  must  not  bo 
B])okonof  as  a novelty  ; but  as  it  was  shown  in  all  its  natural  freshness 
of  colour  without  training  it  ha,d  a.  new  interest,  and  was  altogether 
welcome.  The  Carnation  Society’s  ('xhibition  was  the  best  of  its  kind 
hitherto  held.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  geiun-al  opinion.  It  was  with 
I’egi'et  we  found  a stand  of  show  dahlias  placed  in  the  midst  of  some 
carnations.  They  appeared  out  of  ])laee  and  out  of  season  as 
grievous  a discord  as  drinking  boor  with  fish. 
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EPPING  FOREST. 

Tnn  Arbifrntor  under  tho  ]<] Piling  l*'oro8t  Acts,  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouso,  Q.C., 
K.S.I.,  signoil  his  liiial  11  ward  on  Monday,  July  *J4.  The  award  itself  is  a 
document  of  no  (froat  length,  the  work  of  tho  arbitration  being  chielly  embodied 
in  a series  of  orders  made  from  time  to  time.  Hut  tho  award  refers  to  a map 
which  is  of  tho  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  will  bo,  in  the  future,  tho 
title-deed  of  tho  publio  to  the  noble  open  space  which  has  been  dedicated  to 
them.  In  it  the  waste  lands  of  lipping  Forest,  as  ascertained  by  the  careful 
investigations  of  recent  years,  are  distinguished  by  three  colours — green 
representing  the  lands  thrown  open  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, red  those  which  are  quieted  iu  title  and  made  absolutely  private  property, 
and  yellow  those  which,  though  quieted  in  title,  are  subject  to  some  condition 
having  for  its  object  the  public  beneht— e.y.,  that  no  building  shall  bo  erected 
or,  as  iuthe  case  of  tho  Messrs.  Paul’s  Nurseries— that  the  public  shall  have 
access  to  the  land  under  suitable  regulations.  An  inspection  of  the  map  (one 
copy  of  which  will  henceforth  be  kept  at  Guildhall)  will  show  that,  notwith- 
stauding  the  lenient  spirit  in  which  owners  of  encroachments  have  been 
treated,  the  public  has  lost  little  by  the  concessions  which  have  been  made. 

The  sitting  was  attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Nelson,  the  City  Solicitor,  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  who,  in  applying  to  the  Arbitrator  to 
sign  his  final  award,  made  an  interesting  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
arbitration.  The  Arbitrator  has  sat  just  four  years  and  has  made  over  700 
orders.  Of  the  total  acreage  of  the  forest  ascertained  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1877 — over  6,000  acres — 5,531  acres  have  been  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  are  dedicated  to  the  public,  while  about  532  acres  remain  enclosed, 
partly,  as  we  have  said,  under  conditions  preventing  building  and  thus  tend- 
ing to  enhance  the  value  of  the  forest  as  an  open  space. 

The  aggregate  purchase  money  paid  for  the  5,531  acres,  now  public  property, 
is  £189,012.  In  addition  £21,892  have  been  spent  in  extinguishing  rights  for 
lopping  trees,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  the  forest,  and  the 
hereditary  Lord  Warden  of  the  forest  has  received  £300  as  compensation  for 
the  extinguishment  of  his  not  very  profitable  or  laborious  office.  A sum  of 
£8,000  has  been  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  secure  the  addition  to  the  forest 
of  the  woods,  ponds,  and  heronry  of  old  Wanstead  Park.  Some  £2,000  has 
been  spent  in  printing  the  notes  of  proceedings  during  the  arbitration,  and, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  of  all,  £33,489  was  disbursed  by  the 
Corporation  in  fighting  the  suit  which  established  the  illegality  of  the  enclosures 
in  the  forest  and  in  protecting  the  public  interests  before  the  Epping  Forest 
Commission  which  sat  from  1871  to  1877.  The  grand  total  of  expense  thus 
reached  is  £256,275.  Alohough  this  seems  a large  sum  it  wiU  be  found  to 
represent  a cost  of  less  than  £50  an  acre.  Contrasting  this  figure  with  the  sums 
paid  for  some  of  the  other  metropolitan  commons,  we  find  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  Wimbledon  Common  was  preserved  for  just  half  the  amount,  Hamp- 
stead Heath  cost  considepbly  over  £200  an  acre,  and  we  believe  that  in  every 
case  where  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  purchased  the  soil  of  any  common  the 
expense  per  acre  has  far  exceeded  what  is,  after  all,  the  very  modest  sum 
expended  by  the  Corporation  in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest.  Often  as  the 
Corporation  is  reproached  with  extravagance,  no  such  charge  can  fairly  be 
made  against  it  in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest ; and  London  may  be  congratulated 
not  only  upon  the  possession  of  a playground  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  extent, 
but  upon  the  rare  skill  and  economy  with  which  the  purchase  has  been  effected. 
— Time.. 


PLANT  LABELS. 

Eepoet  of  the  Plant  Labels  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  a considerable  number  of  labels  were  exhibited  in 
competition  for  the  medal  and  prize,  some  marked  by  considerable  ingenuity 
others  again  showing  ignorance  of  what  labels  are  exposed  to  in  open  borders' 
rock  work,  &c.  ’ 

The  Committee  considered  the  label  of  E.  J.  Alment,  194,  Eomford  Eoad 
Stratford,  E.,  to  be  meritorious,  and  to  have  decided  novelty  in  its  construc- 
tion ; they  were  therefore  able  to  award  the  prize  to  it. 

They  commended  the  label  bearing  the  motto  “ Stans  pede  in  Uno  ” 
George  Lang,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Archer  Hind,  Esq.,  Coombe  Fishacre  House, 
Newton  Abbott,  as  having  some  originality,  as  being  useful  for  some  purposes' 
and  not  expensive. 

They  commended  “ The  Angeston  Label,”  J.  Macdonald,  Angeston 
Gardens,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  as  having  merit,  and  suggest  the  stem  being 
made  longer,  and  the  label  upright.  ° 

They  considered  the  label  marked  “F,”  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Eockville, 
Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  the  best  metal  label  for  rockwork  and  general  pur- 
poses, where  large  labels  are  not  required;  it  has  not,  however,  sufficient 
novelty  to  justify  the  prize  being  awarded  to  it. 

• ^"“"'‘‘ttee’s  last  year’s  report  concludes  with  these  words  ■ “ Wood 

IS  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  material  for  cheap  labels.  It  is  at  present 
liable  to  the  objections  that  the  part  in  the  ground  rots,  and  the  writing 
becomes  iHegible.  If  by  some  process,  such  as  perfect  kyanizing  or  treatment 
with  paraffin,  these  objections  could  be  removed,  an  excellent  cheap  label 
would  be  the  result.  Such  labels,  however,  would  have  to  be  tested  in  actual 
use  against  unprepared  labels  before  any  award  upon  them  could  be  made.” 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction  with  encouraging  results  • 
wooden  labels  p aced  in  a cool  orchid  house,  which  when  unprepared  became 
sufficiently  mouldy  to  make  the  writing  illegible,  when  prepared  by  being 
steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  hot  paraffin  (the  white  solid  paraffin),  having 
remamed  unchanged  after  exposure  for  a considerable  time.  It  seems,  there- 
fore,  probable  if  this  process  be  carried  on  further,  and  wooden  labels  be 
thoroughly  saturated,  that  we  may  obtain  what  is  still  a desideratum 
especially  for  amateur  gardeners,  a rough-and-ready  label  to  be  used  when 
^tting  a number  of  plants  with  short  time  to  do  it  in ; a label  which  will  last 
and  continue  legible  for  at  least  five  years. 


has  renewed  his  offer  of  a prize,  which  offer  the 
Council  have  accepted,  for  next  year.  Particulars  will  be  issued  later  on. 


7 Feuits.-As  indicating  the  abundance 

small  fruits,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  8tb  inst.  and  sev 
tollowing  days  upwards  of  90,000  packages,  or  an  average  of  200  tc 

by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  ii 
the  Bricklayers’  Arms  Station.  ^ y 


LONDON  PAliKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

WiiH  Charles  Lambs  excossivo  love  of  town  there  doubtless  mingled  a 
sentimental  attachment  to  tho  parks  and  gardens  and  publio  squares.  To  a 
man  of  bis  tastes  and  habits  these  might  well  represent  as  much  of  the  country 
as  he  desired  to  see.  Many  parts  of  London  are  surprisingly  rural  in  appear- 
ance, consideriug  how  far  one  has  to  travel  from  Charing  Gross  to  get  into  the 
country  proper.  There  is  still  a large  elm  tree  in  Cheajiaide,  and  the  Strand 
gains  something  in  appearance  by  tho  antique-looking  shrubs  whioh  surround 
St.  Clement’s  Danes. 

At  a rough  estimate,  every  thousand  Londoners  have  an  acre  of  public 
park  in  which  to  disport  themselves,  and  this,  without  reckoning  the  parks 
which,  being  in  the  outer  circle,  are  only  accessible  through  a journey  by 
rail.  As  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  this 
allowance  of  recreation  grounds  is  on  the  most  liberal  scalfe.  Glasgow,  with 
a population  of  close  upon  half  a million,  has  only  four  parks,  and  the  whole 
of  these  comprise  no  more  than  374  acres.  Leeds  is  not  even  so  fortunate  as 
Glasgow,  having  only  165  acres  of  park  to  310,000  of  population.  Manchester 
is  in  a still  worse  position,  its  park  accommodation  being  about  a third  of  an 
acre  to  each  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the  publio  parka  in 
these  three  great  centre.s  of  population  comprise  an  area  much  less  than  is 
included  in  the  parks  of  the  West-end.  For  the  preservation  of  many  valu- 
able open  spaces  the  Londoner  of  the  future  will  be  considerably  indebted  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  That  much  -abused  body  is  making  con- 
tinual additions  to  the  parks  under  its  control.  It  now  has  the  management 
of  1,698  acres  widely  scattered  throughout  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs. 
Twenty-one  acres  of  this  public  playground  were  acquired  last  year,  and  the 
Board  now  proposes  to  take  over  three  more  small  parks  in  the  parish  of 
Camberwell.  These  1,698  acres  more  than  equal  the  combined  area  of  tho 
Koyal  parks  in  the  West-end,  of  Eegent’s  Park,  of  Victoria  Park,  and  of 
Battersea.  Altogether,  reckoning  the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment  as 
one,  they  represent  twenty-five  parks  and  open  spaces,  some  as  large  as 
Hampstead  Heath  or  Clapham  Common,  and  others  containing  only  four  or 
five  acres,  or  in  two  cases  even  less. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  some  of  the  open 
spaces  in  the  East  End  of  London.  The  east  has  always  seemed  in  a much 
worse  position  than  the  west  in  regard  to  its  parks.  Now,  however,  the 
balance  has  been  redressed.  To  Victoria  Park  and  Bethnal  Green  Gardena 
must  be  added  the  magnificent  expanse  of  Epping  Forest.  There  are,  more- 
over, in  the  East  of  London  several  open  spaces  which  are  practically  unknown 
to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  crowded  neighbourhood.  Most  of  these,  like 
London  Fields,  comprising  twenty-seven  acres,  are  unenclosed  playgrounds, 
and  in  that  condition  they  are  doubtless  far  more  valuable  than  if  they  had 
been  given  over  to  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener.  What  is  most  needed 
in  a thickly-populated  district  is  a place  where  the  children  can  romp  undis- 
turbed. The  East  End  of  London  has  eight  such  places  in  the  Hackney 
commons,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
instead  of  making  them  into  mere  gardens,  as  is  so  frequently  done  with 
similar  spaces  elsewhere,  inclines  rather  to  put  up  gymnasiums,  and  to  make 
provision  for  all  kinds  of  healthy  exercise.  It  is  a great  point  in  favour  of  the 
London  parks  in  general  that  they  are  actual  recreation  grounds.  There  is 
always  a temptation,  especially  in  parks  comprising  only  a few  acres,  to  resort 
to  artifice  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  space. 

It  is  a trite  saying  that  in  London  there  is  no  municipal  spirit.  The  metro- 
polis is  much  too  large  to  allow  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  to  feel  deeply 
concerned  in  any  portion  of  it  but  that  in  which  they  themselves  live.  In  the 
matter  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  for  example,  there  has  never  been  any  really 
public  movement  in  favour  of  their  extension  or  preservation.  The  Londoner 
endeavours  to  live  as  near  as  possible  to  a park  of  some  kind,  but  the  resident 
at  Camberwell  in  no  wise  interests  himself  in  the  fate  of  Hackney  Downs.  It 
is  not  a little  remarkable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  so  many  open  spaces 
have  been  preserved  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment.  The  parks  of  the 
West-end  contain  749  acres,  distributed  as  follows  : — Hyde  Park,  360  acres  ; 
Kensington  Gardens,  274  acres  ; St.  James’s  Park,  60  acres,  and  Green  Park, 
55  acres.  In  the  north-west  there  is  Regent’s  Park,  containing  400  acres  ; in 
the  east,  Bethnal  Green  Gardens  and  Victoria  Park,  containing  270  acres  ; in 
the  south  and  south-west  there  are  Greenwich  Park  and  Battersea  Park,  con- 
taining 185  acres,  and  Kennington  Park,  with  11  acres.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  control  over  parks,  gardens,  and  commons  amounting  to  1,698 
acres.  Exclusive  of  Greenwich  Park  and  Bethnal  Green  Gardens,  these  give 
a total  of  3,310  acres.  To  these  add  Greenwich  Park,  Bethnal  Green  Gardens, 
Camberwell  Green,  Nunhead  Green,  Paddington  Green,  Primrose  Hill,  Peck- 
hain  Eye,  Islington  Green,  &c.,  and  there  will  be,  actually  within  the  metro- 
polis and  the  immediate  suburbs,  about  4,000  acres,  which,  to  a resident 
population  of  4,000,000,  would  be  one  acre  per  thousand.  In  the  outer  circle 
there  are  Epping  Forest,  Bushey  Park,  Hampton  Court  Park,  and  Kew  Gardens, 
which  together  far  more  than  equal  in  extent  the  combined  area  of  the  metro- 
politan parks,  gardens,  and  commons. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


A Rainfall  Recoedee. — Ah  ingenious  apparatus  for  recording 
the  total  duration  of  rainfall  in  the  course  of  a day,  or  a still  longer 
time,  has  observes  Engineering,  been  devised  by  M.  Schmeltz, 
fornierly  professor  at  the  Lycee  de  Lille.  It  consists  of  a box  having 
a rain  funnel  in  its  top,  by  which  the  rain  can  enter  and  drop  upon  a 
band  of  travelling  paper  which  passes  below  within  the  box.  This 
paper  is  the  usual  Morse  strip  treated  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  dried  carefully,  then  brushed  with  tannic  acid  or  powdered 
cyano-ferride  of  potassium  mixed  with  resin.  A roll  of  it  is  placed 
within  the  box,  and  is  unwound  on  to  another  roller  outside  the  box. 
The  latter  is  driven  by  a chain  from  the  hour-hand  of  a common  clock, 
so  that  it  rotates  once  in  an  hour.  In  this  time,  therefore,  the  paper 
has  been  pulled  along  beneath  the  rain  funnel  a length  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  roller.  The  falling  drops  dye  the  paper  and 
indicate  where  the  rain  began  and  left  off.  Correction  is  made  for  the 
increasing  diameter  of  the  winding  roller  as  the  paper  is  wound  upon 
it.  The  instrument  is  said  to  work  well,  and  to  indicate  fine  showers, 
which  are  lost  upon  the  ordinary  pluviometer. 
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STUAWBKKUV  UJiOWINO  IN  NlOW  OKIiSKV. 

Head  a',  ameetiiiK  of  the  American  I’omolenical  Society  l)y  I’.  T.  (JUINN. 

TiiKlir.  is  a wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  well  as  practice  atnoiif;  strawberry 
growers  as  to  the  methods  that  produce  the  most  profitable  results.  This  is 
very  natural,  from  the  fact,  as  is  well  known  to  practical  men,  that  soil  and 
climate  have  such  a marked  effect  on  varieties.  Everybody  who  is  familiar 
with  strawberry  growing,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  knows  that  it  often 
happens  that  certain  well-known  kinds  that  thrive  and  yield  large  crops  in  one 
locality  utterly  fail  in  another,  under  the  very  best  system  of  culture.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  varieties,  but  also  applies  to  the  system  practised  in  growing 
strawberries.  These  essential  facts  are  only  reached  by  practical  experience 
in  garden  and  field  cultivation.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  methods  of 
growing  berries  that  may  be  a great  success  in  certain  parts  of  New  Jersey 
may  not  be  applicable  or  produce  similar  results  in  another  part  of  the  State, 
and  1 have  known  them  to  fail  in  different  sections  of  the  same  county. 

While  these  strange  results  are  constantly  showing  themselves  to  the  close 
observer,  there  are  some  points  that  are  definitely  settled  in  the  minds  of 
practical  growers.  The  tirst  of  these,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is,  that 
in  order  to  grow  large  crops  the  ground  must  be  rich  and  mellow  before 
planting.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  over- feeding  when  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  rotted,  or  of  heavy  doses  of  special  fertilizers.  The  growth  of 
vines  and  yield  of  fruit  will  always  compensate  for  this  outlay  when  judiciously 
expended.  The  next  important  matter  is  to  plant  varieties  true  to  name, 
and  such  as  have  been  tested  and  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Following 
these  in  turn  comes  that  of  clean  culture,  which  if  practised  always  gives 
satisfaction,  both  in  the  appearance  of  the  beds  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the 
size  and  yield  of  fruit  from  a given  space. 

To  prepare  the  ground  on  my  own  farm,  my  practice  has  been  to  plant 
early  potatoes  in  the  spring,  and  to  manure  the  ground  heavily.  These 
potatoes  are  ready  for  market  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  are  dug  and 
sold.  The  ground  is  then  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  marked  out  for  straw- 
berries. The  rows  are  opened  with  a one-horse  plough  two  feet  and  a half 
apart,  and  about  four  inches  deep.  The  young  strawberry  plants  are  taken  up 
with  great  care,  and  set  out  twelve  inches  apart,  in  rows.  I always  endeavour 
to  get  the  bulk,  if  not  all  of  our  planting  done  on  or  before  the  10th  of  August. 
With  ordinary  good  weather,  by  the  close  of  the  season  these  plants  increase 
in  size  and  number,  so  as  to  make  continuous  rows,  six,  eight,  and  sometimes 
twelve  inches  wide  by  the  end  of  November.  The  spaces  between  the  rows 
are  kept  clean  and  loose  during  the  growing  season  by  a small  horse-cultivator 
and  one  hand-hoeing,  to  cut  out  any  weeds  which  may  come  up  in  the  rows. 
The  intention  is  to  have  the  beds  entirely  free  from  weeds  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  plants  are  mulched,  either  by  salt  hay 
ora  compost  made  of  garbage,  fish,  and  street  sweepings,  all  of  which  are 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  mass  is  of  a light,  spongy  character.  The 
plants  are  left  in  this  way  until  the  middle  of  April,  or  if  the  spring  is  back- 
ward a week  or  ten  days  later.  Where  the  salt  hay  has  been  used,  it  is  raked 
off  with  wooden  rakes  and  put  in  small  heaps  in  convenient  places,  to  be  used 
later  in  the  season  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  the  ground  moist.  In  the  parts 
of  the  field  where  the  compost  mentioned  is  used  in  the  fall,  none  of  this  is 
taken  off,  but  simply  tossed  about  with  wooden  rakes,  to  get  it  evenly  distri- 
buted among  the  growing  plants.  I never  permit  any  deep  disturbance  of  the 
surface  between  the  rows  in  the  spring  of  the  bearing  year.  I have  tested  that 
method  to  my  heart’s  content,  and  always  found  that  by  so  doing  the  crop  of 
fruit  M as  noticeably  injured.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May,  in  case  there 
are  any  signs  of  growth  of  small  weeds,  the  working  people  go  through  the 
beds  with  hand-hoes  and  cut  these  weeds  off  a trifle  under  the  surface,  not  deep 
enough,  however,  to  disturb  the  strawberry  roots,  which  are  always  found  near 
the  surface.  In  moist  and  damp  weather  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  go  over 
the  beds  and  fields  twice  before  the  end  of  May,  or  before  putting  on  the 
summer  mulch.  When  this  latter  is  put  on  too  early  in  the  spring,  the  weeds 
grow  up  through  it  and  make  the  bed  unsightly,  and  give  some  trouble  in 
picking  the  berries.  At  my  farm  I always  have  an  abundance  of  salt  hay  to 
use  fo  ° this  purpose.  This  is  never  put  on  until  the  plants  get  well  through 
blossoming  and  while  the  beds  are  clean.  It  is  then  spread  carefully  by  hand 
along  the  lines  of  the  rows  under  the  leaves  and  fruit  stems,  and  thickly 
enough  to  prevent  any  dirt  or  fine  sand  from  getting  on  the  berries.  Under 
this  system  the  plants  grow  very  thriftily,  and  boar  abundantly  of  full-sized 
berries.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  we  allow  the  rows  to  run  together, 
rhaking  the  beds  just  five  feet  wide,  with  paths  between  these  wide  beds,  say 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  plants  grow  so  vigorously  that  there  is  very 
little  trouble  or  expense  in  keeping  them  clean.  In  December  of  the  second 
year  these  beds  get  a heavy  dressing  of  the  compost,  spread  evenly,  and  in  the 
following  spring  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  year.  The  plants  in  the 
centre  of  the  beds  are  quite  as  prolific  as  those  near  the  outer  edges.  They 
are  kept  and  treated  in  the  way  described  for  two  years,  that  is,  picked  three 
years  and  then  ploughed  under,  and  the  ground  cropped  one  year  before  being  ^ 
planted  again  with  strawberries. 

Like  nearly  every  other  strawberry  grower,  I have  experimented  with  all 
the  leading  varieties,  and  at  present  have  settled  down  with  the  Charles 
Downing,  which  with  me  is  the  most  profitable  market  variety  yet  tested, 
and  succeeds  admirably  with  the  system  described.  Last  year,  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  with  a protracted  drought  more  severe  than"  any  ever 
witnessed  here,  early  in  the  season,  with  less  than  ten  acres,  the  total  yield 
of  berries  marketed  was  8oG  bushels. 

Of  course  we  resorted  to  watering  in  a crude  way,  by  means  contrived 
hurriedly,  but  which  I found  to  work  with  groat  satisfaction,  and  tlioroughly  i 
c<Jiuvince(l  me  that,  sooner  or  later,  those  who  will  succeed  best  rvith  straw- 
berries, either  on  a large  or  small  scale,  will  have  to  resort  to  irrigation.  It 
irf  the  only  way  to  ensure  maximum  crops  each  and  every  year.  We  applied 
the  water  with  an  ordinary  street-sprinkling  cart,  applying  800  gallons 
of  water  to  beds  400  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  twice  each  week  during 
the  picking  season.  Tliere  was  a trifle  over  two  acres  of  the  straw- 
berry ground  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  with  the  watering 
cart,  and  tm  this  spot  the  crop  was  nearly  a failure.  The  first 
jiiol'  ings  on  tho  beds  wliero  no  water  was  applied  were  fair  to  middl  ing,  but 
T,1|C  last  pickings  amounted  bo  nottiing.  'I’lie  excessively  dry  weather  burned 
up  the  foliage,  and  tho  berries  gathered  were  small  and  unsightly.  My 
expeiicnce  with  watering  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  the  course  of  anotlfcr 
year  I will  hdyo  my, plans  matured  so  that  I can  apply  water  to  tho  bearing 
1)0  Is  at  any  time  during  tho  fruiting  season.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
tfiat  those  who  desire  to  realize  the  largest  results  from  strawberry  growing 
will  have  to  resort  to  irrigation.  ' 'I'hero  have  boon  some  statoinonts  which 
found  their  way  in  yirin*,  saying  tliat  strawberries  grown  in  this  way  are  too 


soft  for  market.  This  is  contrary  to  my  experience  last  year.  The  Charles 
Downing  (imt  a very  firm  berry  at  best)  grown  on  my  farm  last  summer, 
watered  heavily  twice  a week,  were  shipped  to  the  interior  of  New  York 
State,  and  they  arrived  in  prime  order,  ami  we  had  no  complaints  from 
Newark  or  New  York,  where  the  bulk  of  tho  crop  was  sold.  In  fact,  with 
the  closest  scrutiny  wo  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  firmness  or  texture 
of  the  fruit  grown  with  or  without  artificial  watering. 

While  strawberry  growers  may  hold  different  opinions  about  the  systems 
of  culture  and  varieties  which  succeed  best  in  their  respective  localities  in 
the  same  county  or  state,  tho  plans  practised  for  gathering  the  berries  are  very 
similar  among  all  the  larger  growers  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  bulk  of 
the  pickers  are  boys,  ranging  in  ages  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  In  some 
instances  women  and  girls  are  employed,  but  these  only  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  boys.  The  former  make  the  best  pickers,  and  are  more  easily 
managed,  but  the  dragging  of  their  dresses  over  the  vines  as  they  move  along 
seems  to  so  injure  them  that  the  later  part  of  the  crop  is  seriously  shortened 
from  this  cause. 

The  first  ripe  strawberries  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey  are  usually 
gathered  the  first  week  in  .June.  From  the  southern  part  of  the  State  ripe 
berries  make  their  appearance  in  market  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier.  When 
the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  gathered,  each  picker  is  furnished  with  what,  for  want 
of  a better  name,  is  termed  a “ handy,”  which  is  a piece  of  half-inch  board 
twelve  inches  square,  large  enough  to  hold  four  quart  baskets.  Around  the 
outer  edge  of  this  board  there  is  a piece  of  flat  barrel  hoop  nailed,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  board,  so 
as  to  keep  the  baskets  from  sliding  off.  For  a handle  there  is  another  piece  of 
hoop,  bent  over  from  end  to  end  and  nailed  fast.  On  my  own  farm  each 
picker  carries  with  him  a flag  fastened  to  a small-pointed  stick,  so  that 
when  his  four  baskets  are  full  and  he  takes  them  to  where  the  fruit  is  packed 
in  the  crates,  this  flag  is  stuck  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  left 
off  picking.  On  the  wide  beds  (five  feet)  there  is  a boy  placed  on  each  side, 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  over  each  twenty-five  pickers  there  is  a foreman, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  each  boy  picks  clean,  does  not  bruise  the  berries, 
nor  injure  the  vines,  which,  unless  closely  watched,  they  will  surely  do,  and 
also  that  the  berries  are  sorted  at  the  time  of  picking  into  two  sizes,  large  and 
small.  The  medium  and  large  berries  are  put  together  in  one  basket,  and  the 
small  ones  in  another  basket. 

When  the  picker  has  four  quarts  filled  his  flag  is  made  use  of,  and  he  carries 
his  fruit  to  the  tent  or  temporary  shed,  where  there  is  another  person  in 
charge,  who  takes  the  fruit  and  places  it  in  the  crates  where  it  belongs.  An 
active  boy,  who  works  faithfully  ten  hours  a day  can  pick  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  quarts  of  strawberries.  The  slow  and  poorer  class 
of  pickers  range  from  sixty  to  seventy  quarts  a day  in  the  best 
of  the  season,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  quarts  towards  the  close. 
The  berries  are  all  gathered  with  the  stems  on,  and  of  course  they 
carry  and  hold  their  shape  longer  than  if  the  stems  were  taken  off  in  the 
field.  There  is  no  separate  account  kept  with  each  or  any  of  the  pickers. 

They  receive,  as  a rule,  a cent  aud  a half  a quart  in  the  beginning  and 
height  of  the  season,  and  two  cents  a quart  later  when  the  berries  are  scarce. 
Each  time  when  a boy  takes  four  quarts  of  fruit  to  the  she  d where  the  crates 
are  he  receives  from  the  person  in  charge  a ticket  of  heavy  pasteboard 
marked  “four  quarts.”  As  he  adds  to  his  number  of  quarts,  these  four- 
quart  tickets  are  exchanged  for  one  representing  fifty  or  one  hundred.  These 
tickets,  of  course,  are  held  by  the  pickers  until  pay-day,  which  comes  once  a 
week,  and  then  these  tickets,  which  show  the  number  of  . quarts  picked  by 
each  boy,  are  counted  and  redeemed.  This  method  is  simple,  and  obviates 
the  trouble  or  necessity  of  keeping  a separate  record  of  the  amount  picked  by 
each  ’ooy.  At  the  same  time  it  snows  at  the  close  of  the  week  if  the  number 
of  tickets  tally  with  the  shipments  for  the  same  time.  At  the  rate  named, 
smart,  active  pickers  will  average  from  6.00  dols.  to  10.00  dols.  a week  through 
the  whole  season,  three  times  as  much  as  they  can  earn  in  a shop  for  the  same 
number  of  hours’ work  per  day.  The  pickers  • begin  work  at  7 o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  work  until  6 o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

When  strawberries  are  grown  in  a large  way,  the  boys  work  Sunday  after- 
noon in  order  to  keep  the  berries'  from  spoiling.  On  my  own  farm  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  packed  in  thirty-two  quart  crates,  which  are  delivered  with  our  own 
waggons  to  commission  merchants  in  Newark  and  New  Y^ork.  Our  crates  are 
usually  returned  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  time  they  are 
shipped.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  always  have  on  hand  at  the  start 
a full  supply  of  crates  and  baskets  for  seven  days’  picking. 

The  plan  that  I have  followed  for  a number  of  years  past,  of  summer 
planting,  I have  practically  given  up,  and  in  the  future  all  of  my  field  planting 
will  be  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  instead  of  midsummer. 


French  Frtjtts  and  Vegetables  at  South  Kensington. — Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  after  the  meeting  had  dispersed,  a very  interesting 
consignment  was  received  from  M.  Girardiu-Collas,  horbiculteur,  Argenteuil, 
comprising  two  baskets  of  very  fine  fruits  of  the  Figues  Blanches 
d’ Argenteuil,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  known  in  this  country, 
as  White  Marseilles,  also  bearing  shoots  of  the  same  variety ; and  Violette 
Dauphin,  clustered  with  large  and  fine  fruits.  A basket  of  Apricots  Pleint-- 
Vent  d’ Argenteuil,  very  large  and  fine,  with  a deep  rosy-red  hue,  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  I'omarkably  beautiful.  A basket  of  roots  of  tho  . 
Cerfeuil  Bulbeux  (tuberous  chervil),  about  tho  size  of  Early  Horn  Carrots, 
finer  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it;  and  several  examples  of  the- 
one-year-old  asparagus  plants,  particularly  strong  asparagus  culture  being 
a great  speciality  of  M.  Girardiu-Collas. 

Utilization  of  Ants  as  Insect  Destroyers  in  China. — Dr.  C.  J. 
Maegowan  has  sent  me  from  Han  Chow,  Province  of  Hainan,  Chin.i,  a little 
])aper  on  the  “Utilization  of  Ants  as  Insect  Destroyers  in  Chinn.’’  It  seems 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  province  of  Canton  the  orange  trees  are  injurt'd 
by  eertaiu  worms,  and  to  rid  themselves  from  these  pests  the  inhabitants 
import  ants  from  tho  mughbouring  bills.  The  hill-people  throughout  the 
summer  and  winter  finil  tho  nests  of  two  specii's  of  imts,  red  and  yellou. 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  various  trees.  Tho  “ orange  ant-breeders  ’’ 
are  providi' I with  pig  or  goat  bladders,  baited  inside  with  lard.  The 
orifices  of  those  they  apply  to  the  entra.nce  of  tho  bag-like  nests,  when  tho 
ants  enter  tho  bladders,  and,  as  Maegowan  expresses  it,  “ beoome  a marUel- 
ablo  commodity  at  tho  orangeries.’’  . Tho  trees  are  colonized  by  phieingthe 
ants 'on  their  upper  branches,  and  bamboo  rods  are  stretelied  between  the 
different  trees,  so  as  to  give  tho  ants  easy  .aceess  to  tbe  whole  orchard.  This 
remedy  has  boon  in  constant  use  at  least  since  1640,  and  probably  dates 
from  a much  earlier  period. — Mr.  C.  V.  Kn.nv,  in  Nnhn-c. 
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THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE. 


Tlll<:  UNIVERSAL  CARDEN. 

When  I rind  tho  horticultural  critics  discussing  at  needless  length 
the  smallest  matters  porta, ming  to  taste  and  personal  predilection,  and 
neglecting  wholly  tho  hroad  general  prinoii)les  on  which  true  gardening 
IS  toundod,  1 yield  to  tlio  conviction  that  our  horticultural  literature 
niight  be  considerably  contracted  to  tho  world’s  advantage.  It  is 
simply  vexatious  to  see  the  columns  of  periodical  papers  lillod  with 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  ininute  charaoters  and  relative  values  of  plants 
that  have  scarcely  any  proper  plaoe  in  tlie  horticultural  world,  however 
in  tlio  world  of  nature  their  places  may  bo  assigned  them.  It  appears 
to  be  a growing  fashion  now  for  a certain  set— who  are  certainly  not 
the  most  robust  of  thinkers  or  most  appreciative  of  observers— to 
advocate  puerile  spccialitcs  in  gardening,  as  tlioxigli  in  eating  there 
should  be  a sect  devoted  to  whitebait,  in  drinking  a league  for  compelling 
the  consumption  of  toast-and-water,  and  in  respect  of  costume  a 
veritable  hg-leaf  club.  Where  will  this  sort  of  thing  end  r>  Perhaps 
tor  some  it  will  end  m the  madhouse  ; for  other  some  in  the  whirlpool 
ot  conceited  misanthropy,  and  for  a very  select  few,  Nowhere.  If  the 
several  schools  were  defined  in  aim  and  earnest  in  intention  we  might 
provoke  conflict  and  have  perhaps  some  amusement,  perhaps  even 
some  tun,  for  our  pains.  But  they  appear  to  be  all  weak-kneed  and  to 
be  living  on  words,  and  those  not  the  wisest  or  the  sweetest. 

In  contrast  with  the  many  small  men  we  have  a few  large  men  who 
appear  to  be  much  happier,  and  these  large  men  are  found  to  be  always 
tavourable  to  the  universal  garden.  They  are  not  tied  to  notions,  and 
they  can  see  merit  in  thmgs  that  lie  beyond  their  reach  as  well  as  in 
those  they  hold  and  cherish.  In  the  gardens  of  these  broader-minded 
ones  you  see  tender  plants  of  many  kinds,  and  the  aim,  if  it  might 
have  collective  expression,  is  to  obtain  ample  illustration  of  the 
vegetable  kmgdom  rather  than  to  develop  the  minute  distinctions 
that  are  discoverable  in  a few  contracted  classes  of  plants.  In  the 
imiversal  garden  everything  that  is  thought  worth  growing  is  grown 
as  well  as  may  be.  If  wallflowers  find  favour,  pelargoniums  are 
lavoured  also,  and  if  there  are  good  pippins  in  one  place  there  are 
perhaps  good  bananas  in  another.  In  one  of  the  universal  gardens  I 
have  lately  visited  there  are  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  belong  of 
right  to  the  hardy  man,  and  a grand  range  of  houses  in  which  palms, 
erns,  oichids,  succulents,  and  the  showiest  of  exhibition  flowers  are 
cherished,  and  the  result  is  a splendid  epitome  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  world.  If  such  a taste  as  the  owner  of  this  garden  cultivates 
were  dependent  on  the  length  of  a man’s  purse  I could  not  praise  him, 
tor  one  cannot  become  rich  by  wishing  or  by  taking  any  particular  view 
01  any  subject  whatever.  But  I praise  the  universal  man  for  his 
geneiosity  m respect  of  plants.  He  can  see  beauty  in  a cactus  as 
well  as  m a rose  or  a cypripedium,  and  he  can  sympathize  with  any 
specialist  who  does  justice  to  his  own  peculiar  fancy.  We  cannot  all 
be  umversalists  when  the  proof  depends  on  the  expenditure  of  money 
but  many  of  us  probably  might  with  advantage  live  in  a larger  atmo- 
sphere  than  we  have  made  for  our  spirits  to  move  in.  Very  much  of 
the  horticultural  criticism  of  the  present  day  is  of  a pettifogo-ing 
nature,  consisting  of  vain  iterations,  useless  distinctions,  and  fulsome 
praise  of  paltry  things.  But  any  doctrine  will  serve  for  the  founda- 
tion ot  a school,  for  the  people  who  know  not  which  way  to  go  will 
gravitate  towards  it.  A small  light  will  sufiice,  just  as  the  meanest 
flicker  of  a rushlight  will  attract  all  the  moths  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ihe  wise  man  will  undoubtedly  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  but 
he  will  not  condemn  another  man’s  costlier  garmentr  So  a man  with 
any  breadth  will  never  assume  or  teach  that  his  own  particular  taste 
should  ppersede  all  others.  But,  after  all,  there  must  be  room  for 
tritiers  in  the  gardening  world  as  in  those  other  worlds  that  men  make 
tor  themselves  for  indulging  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  But  the 
triflers  are  often  like  the  flies  on  a hot  day : they  have  a rio^ht  to 
live  and  to  buzz,  no  doubt,  but  the  fuss  they  make  and  the 
annoyance  they  cause  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  very  small 
services  they  render  to  humanity.  It  is  said  that  flies  cause  the 
air  to  move  by  the  vibration  of  their  wings,  but  it  does  not  greatly 
trouble  mankind  to  extinguish  them  by  any  summary  process. 

Gkowleb. 


ART  IN  JAPAN. 

Bt  C.  Pfoundes.  Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Aids. 

Art  in  Japan  was  in  the  past  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
have  been,  and  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  iudo'e 
of  It  by  the  art  productions  with  which  we  have  been  literally  deluded  in 
recent  times. 


It  IS  a desire  to  explain  what  Japanese  art  has  really  been  in  its  own 
home  that  prompts  me  now  to  place  before  the  Society  of  Arts  some  notes 
• experiences,  gained  during  a residence  of  more  than  a dozen  years 
in  the  coimtry,  and  those  comprised  within  the  most  eventful  period  of  its 
rnodern  national  history.  But  few  of  those  who  have  written  and  spoken 
about  Japan  have  obtained  any  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  bv 
residing  amongst  them,  speaking  their  language,  sharing  their  experiences, 
or  adopting  their  customs;  and  I may  say,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  much  as  yet  hidden  from  my  predecessors  in  this 
fleld  of  inquiry  which  would  prove  valuable  and  interesting  that  stimulated 
me  in  the  study  of  the  inner  Ufe  and  modes  of  thought  of  this  most  in- 
teresting people. 

We  are,  as  yet,  only  on  the  threshold  of  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  art 
mo  ives  and  education  of  the  artist  of  Old  Japan.  The  early  visitors  to  the 
bar  East,  before  and  after  the  visits  of  the  Polos,  gave  us  but  little,  if  any, 
information  on  the  subject ; ncr  did  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  or  later 
stm,  tbe  Dutch,  do  much  to  enlighten  us,  although  the  latter  held,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  monopoly  of  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course. 

Kampfer  and  Siebold  deserve  honourable  mention  for  the  vast  amount 
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of  material  collocted  ; but  oven  Siebold  was  not  permitted  to  see  much  of 
tlio  pooplo,  living  as  ho  did  in  a provincial  town,  surrounded  by  olllcialB 
and  townsfolk  well  trained  in  preserving  an  impenetrable  silence  when  an 
inquisitive  foreigner  sought  information. 

Our  first  minister  plenipotentiary.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  most 
undoubtedly  led  the  van  in  giving  us  the  means  of  acquiring  a more 
intelligent  Ipowlodgo  of  tho  beautiful  art  works  of  Japan,  his  collection  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1862  being  tho  first  that  had  been  seen  in  England.  It 
is  true  that  largo  quantities  of  lacquer,  bronze,  and  ceramic  art  work  had 
reached  Europe  and  America,  but  mest  of  it  had  been  made  for  tho  foreign 
market. 

Mr.  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  when  he  read  his  paper  before  the  Royal 
Institution  in  May,  1863,  made  the  next  step  towards  awakening  a more 
general  interest  in  this  subject. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  material  since  contributed  to  our  knowledge  there 
IS  the  defect  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  viz.,  an  absence  of  personal 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  and  modes  of  thought  so  important  for 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  art  of  a people.  There  are  constantly 
recurring  misconceptions,  elaborate  theories  founded  on  false  premises,  and 
innumerable  errors  of  omission,  as  well  as  of  commission,  which  sufficiently 
indicate  the  absence  of  authentic  information  as  to  matters  of  detail. 
Jarvis’  book,  interesting  though  it  undoubtedly  is,  pointedly  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Besides  various  incidental  faults  of  style  and  loose 
arrangement,  its  value  is  seriously  impaired  by  not  a few  inaccuracies,  as 
well  as  misapprehensions  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  designs,  &c. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  an  observer,  aspiring  to  describe  adequately 
the  arts  of  Japan,  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  langage  of  the 
educated  classes,  as  well  as  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
manners  and  customs ; he  needs  also  a familiarity  with  the  popular  litera- 
ture, the  poetry,  and  the  classics  of  the  people.  The  exclusiveness,  the 
jealousy,  and  the  restraint  habitual  in  the  presence  of  foreigners  has  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  inquirer  has  carefully  to  conceal  the  slighest  sign  of 
prying  curiosity  or  intention  to  utilize  such  knowledge  as  he  may  acquire. 

Having  myself  first  bridged  over  the  wide  chasm  that  of  necessity  inter- 
venes between  an  intruding  alien  and  the  intelligent  native — having  lived 
amongst  them,  spoken  their  idiom,  and,  indeed,  been  accustomed  to  think, 
and  even  to  dream  in  their  poetic  language — I may  express  what  I have 
to  say  much  as  one  of  themselves.  It  has,  indeed,  long  been  my  desire 
to  strew  broadcast  the  information  I have  gathered  in  this  most  interesting 
field,  hoping  that  even  such  contributions  as  I may  be  able  to  make  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  others  to  follow  me  in  a pursuit  that  is  so  promising 
for  students  of  Oriental  lore. 

A keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  art  objects  which  they  contained 
induced  me  to  frequent  the  native  bazaars.  It  was  in  those  places — which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  visited  by  the  native  gentlemen,  and  therefore 
not  having  any  connexion  with  the  foreign  trade — that  I most  delighted  to 
spend  my  leisure  hours. 

When  the  feudal  system  in  Japan  collapsed,  in  1868,  thousands  of 
families  became  suddenly  impoverished.  They  were  then  obliged  to  dispose 
of  their  heirlooms  and  art  treasures  for  bread  or,  when  not  so  hard  pressed, 
being  driven  from  their  official  residences,  they  could  not  carry  back  to 
their  future  homes,  in  the  remote  provinces,  their  bulky  imjpedmienta. 
Immense  quantities  of  lacquer,  bronze,  and  ceramic  wares  were  then 
thrown  upon  the  market.  So  low  did  the  value  of  such  objects  fall  that 
foreigners  would  not  even  pay  the  price  for  them  that  the  gold  with  which 
they  were  decorated  was  worth.  The  native  dealers  were  consequently 
driven  to  the  last  resource ; the  beautiful  gold  work  was  rubbed  off  with 
charcoal,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  the  cheap  meretricious  ware  of  modern 
times  to  be  used  anew. 

Desiring  to  rescue  some  of  the  beautiful  bridal  sets  of  the  formerly 
great  noble  families,  and  hoping  to  save  from  destruction  some  of  the 
choicest  lacquer  ware,  I so  far  succeeded  that  I made  a market  for  Japanese 
curiosities.  I tried  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  dealers,  by  assembling  them 
together  at  the  house  of  a man,  one  of  the  largest  traders  in  art  pro- 
ductions. I endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  combine  together  to  save  the 
old  art  of  J apan  from  utter  destruction.  In  this  effort  I,  fortunately,  did 
not  altogether  fail.  I saw  then  that  ere  long  these  beautiful  objects  would 
rapidly  become  most  scarce  in  the  land  of  their  production,  and  their 
value  enhanced.  It  was  not,  indeed,  my  fault  that  my  success  in  this  task 
was  not  much  larger  than  it  proved. 

The  history  of  art  in  Japan  can  only  be  very  briefly  spoken  of. 
Indigenous  to  the  place  it  most  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  too  distinct 
altogether  from  that  of  other  Orientals  to  have  been  otherwise.  On  the 
original  stock  there  may  have  been  engrafted  from  time  to  time  some 
foreign  ideas  ; but  long  ages,  and  the  profuse  originality  and  independence 
of  the  native  artistic  mind,  free  of  all  trammels  of  any  art  canon,  has  pro- 
duced a.  distinct  stamp  of  nationality,  in  which  foreign  ideas  do  not  seem  to 
have  hitherto  maintained  any  permanent  hold. 

The  potter’s  art  can  unquestionably  be  traced  back  to  ages  more  remote 
than  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  recorded  in  Japanese 
annals  that  in  the  century  n.c.  clay  figures  were  substituted  for  human 
immolation  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  great  personages.*  Chinese 
classical  literature  and  the  Chinese  written  character  came  into  general 
use  at  this  period.  In  the  second  century  a.d.  silk  weaving  was  taught 
by  natives  brought  from  the  adjoining  continent,  and  pottery  manufacture 
and  other  arts  had  made  great  progress. 

About  A.D.  436  Ishigara  and  other  painters  arrived  in  Japan  from 


Junshi”  (to  accompany  the  dead)  was  practised,  singularly 
like  Suttee  and  other  heathen  rites  of  pre-historic  times.  When  the  chieftain 
died,  his  wife  and  most  faithful  retainers  prepared  to  follow  him.  Later  on, 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  Haji  no  tsukune  made  figures  of  clay  as  a 
substitute  for  those  who  would  immolate  themselves.  Although  the  rite  was 
prohibited,  it  was  still,  at  times,  practised  in  defiance  of  the  law.  In  the  days 
of  Confucius  (who  was  born  B.c.  5191  images  were  buried  with  the  dead,  and  the 
great  master  predicted  that  eventually  men  would  be  again  sacrificed,  and 
men  of  ability  become  scarce.  His  prophecy  was  verified.  When  Haji  initiated 
a check  on  this  terrible  custom  great  improvement  took  place.  Native 
^unotators  on^  the  classics  note  this.  About  a.d.  3,  Suinin  Ten-0  ’’  bestowed 
fhe  ‘ Haji  Sei”  on  Nomi  no  Tsukune,  who  is  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  the  custom  of  burying  the  living  with  the  dead.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  “ Ha,”  the  Chinese  character  for  clay,  “jo  ” or  “ shi,”  first  of  the 
two  characters  shisho,”  teacher — teacher  of  clay  images. 
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Coroa;  a century  later  ono  Doncbio  made  paper.  About  the  same  time  a 
paf'oda  was  erected  of  bricks.  Anotlier  century  elapsed  before  tiles  came 
into  use.  These  were  evidently  dosijfncd  after  the  old  method  of  roofing 
witli  sections  of  bamboo  stems  split  in  two,  and  arranged  with  the  concave  and 
convex  surfaces  placed  upwards  alternately.  Shingles  of  split  wood  and 
thatch  were,  and  still  are,  in  common  use.  About  a.d.  668  fans  were  first 
made  ; then,  as  now,  of  25  slips  of  wood,  “ Hi  no  ki  ” (Chanurcyparis  obtma 
or  Jict inospiora  obtusa).  It  is  said  that  a bat’s  wing  suggested  the  idea  of 
paper  fans  of  the  ancient  form. 

In  701  a bureau  was  formed  for  the  control  of  the  artistic  decoration 
of  the  Imperial  residences,  and  eminent  artists  filled  the  official  positions 
in  it. 

In  724  a Budhist  priest,  named  Gioki,  introduced  the  potter’s  wheel ; 
he  is  also  credited  with  having  projected  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  also 
with  the  construction  of  the  enormous  figures  of  “ Dai  Jiutz  ” (or  Great 
Budh),  of  bronze,  which  was  the  first  constructed  and  used  in  Japan. 

The  first  coinage,  a small  copper  coin,  was  called  “ Wa  Do”  (Japanese 
copper) ; and  this  was,  after  a time,  superseded  by  a gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coinage. 

It  is  noted  that  efforts  to  print  books  were  made  in  770 ; “ Dara-ni”  a 
Pali  prayer,  being  the  first  issued.  A native  Indian  introduced  cotton 
about  the  same  period.* 

In  the  ninth  centuryj  a modification  of  the  Chinese  character  came  into 
use,  and  was  tabulated  by  a Budhist  priest'. 

About  1223  Kato  and  others  came  to  China  to  glean  information  about 
pottery  and  other  arts. 

There  are  numerous  records  about  this  time  of  visits  of  foreigners,  and 
of  natives  having  travelled  afar,  to  the  advantage  of  arts  and  of  civilization 
in  Old  Japan. 

In  1243  the  Budh  priests  had  extensively  circulated  books — chiefly 
religious,  printed  from  slabs  of  cherry-wood  and  stone — in  the  Chinese 
character. 

In  1308  the  Chinese  style  of  art  was  fashionable  in  Japan  for  a time. 

In  or  about  1443  the  Ashikaga  Shogun  Yeshimasa  introduced 
ceremonious  assemblies,  and  the  drinking  of  powdered  tea;  these  meetings 
tended  to  the  elevation  of  artistic  thought  amongst  the  higher  classes. 

In  1588  cloisonne  enamel  ware  was  manufactured  in  Owari.  My 
impression  is  that  the  origin  of  this  ware  was  an  effort  to  imitate  the 
ancient  votive  offerings  of  articles  inlaid  with  uncut  rough  jewels.  The 
most  ancient  cloisonn6  ware  has  not  a smooth  surface,  and  the  old  name, 
which  may  be  translated,  “ The  Seven  Jewels,”  or,  “The  Seven  Precious 
Things,”t  is  another  link  in  the  evidence  in  favour  of  my  theory. 
Whether  poverty  or  dishonesty,  or  both,  prompted  this  I cannot  say. 

Between  1573  and  1591  the  Tosa  style  prevailed  again.  This  Yamato 
or  Tosa  style  was  originally  noted  for  clearness  of  outline,  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  delicate  treatment.  It  gradually  lost  much  of  its  vigour,  but 
gained  in  beauty  (that  is,  from  a native  point  of  view),  the  fineness  of  the 
strokes  of  the  brush  increasing.  This  gave  place,  for  a time,  to  the 
Chinese  styles  of  the  “ So”  and  “Gen,”  a sketchy  outline,  in  a few  hasty 
strokes,  being  its  characteristic.  “Uki-yo-ye”  popular  pictures)  were 
often  in  the  Tosa  style. 

Foreigners  were  present  in  Japan  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised much  influence  on  the  art  of  the  people,  however  largely  their  orders 
for  certain  articles  may  have  affected  the  productions  for  exportation. 
About  1627  the  use  of  tobacco  became  general,  and  the  metal  workers  of 
sword  mountings,  had  a new  field  opened  to  their  industry  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  tobacco  pipes  and  of  tobacco  pouches. 

It  was  not  until  1682  that  two  swords  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
ruling  class.  Sword  mountings  formed  a most  important  object  for  art 
work  in  Old  Japan.  Eecently,  large  quantities  have  been  broken  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  precious  metal,  the  cheaper  sort  being  converted  into  pipe 
mountings,  and  even  into  the  metal- work  ornaments  for  furniture.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  these  gems  of  artistic  metal-work  might 
have  been  made  up  into  beautiful  jewellery  for  ladies  in  England. 

The  “ Katana  ” (sword)  has  always  been  considered  the  badge  of 
gentle  condition  in  Japan,  and  has  ever  been  associated  in  the  mind  of 
foreigners  with  the  “ yakunin  ” (official)  or  the  “ samurai  ” (daimio’s  armed 
retainer). 

The  rules  of  observances  connected  with  the  wearing  of  the  long  and 
short  sword,  or  the  single  sword,  were  most  minute,  but  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  “ katana  ” blade  was  2 ft.  0'89  in. ; the 
small  sword,  or  “ wakizashi,”  worn  with  it,  1 ft.  0'8  in. 


* In  the  year  813  Kobodaiahi,  the  compiler  of  the  present  Japanese  syllabary  I, 
Eo,  Ha,  taught  the  tenets  ho  had  learned  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  was  con- 
versant with  much  of  the  Pali,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese  literature,  especially  in 
Buddhist  classics.  The  De-janagari  alphabet  of  47  characters  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Bon  ji— pi^ests’  letters— of  the  present,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  the  I,  Ko,  Ha  was  formed  on  this  plan  for  convenience,  at  a period 
when  Chinese  was  little  known  in  this  country  except  to  the  priesthood.  “ A 
Gongio  ” is  the  name  of  the  book  of  prayers  from  which  the  Chinese  characters 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  arbitrarily  ; and  from  these  he  formed  the  Iroha, 
which  has  two  forms.  The  five  (5)  vowels  are  combined  with  nine  (9)  consonants, 
giving  a table  of  10  x 5 = 50  syllables,  or,  rather,  45  syllables  and  5 vowels, 
'riiose  historioal  notes  will  bo  extended  in  a paper  to  bo  road  at  the  Eoyal 
Historical  Society  on  the  15th  inst. 

t “Shipps)”  is  the  Japanese  name  for  do isonni  ov  enamelled  ware.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  may  somewhat  explain  the  origin  of  the  art.  When  the 
Budhist  religion  came  from  India,  many  of  the  altar  decorations  came  with  it, 
and  these  were  often  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

The  Seven  Jewels  are,  “ Saw/o,”  pink  coral ; “ Iro/irt/fit,”  amber  ; " Shnlco,” 
mother-of-pearl;  ” lluri”  emerald;  “iWfiiio,’’  agate;  " Shmju,,"  pearls;  and 
“ Hideho,"  crystal,  “ Kin,”  gold,  and  “ Gin,”  silver,  are  both  usually  included 
in  the  term.  Some  natives  say  the  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  article 
must  go  through  the  furnace  seven  times. 

Formerly,  this  ware  was  enamelled  exclusively  on  a copper  foundation,  upon 
which  a thin  thread  of  metal  had  boon  soldered,  forming  the  outline  of  the 
ilosign.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  old  ware,  which  was  rarely  found 
in  large  pieces,  and  the  modern  ware,  which  is  made  from  thn  size  of  a common 
bead  up  to  that  of  mammoth  vases  and  other  articles.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  this  work  has  boon  executed  on  i)orcolain,  and  of  late  some  very  beautiful 
and  even  largo  pieces  have  been  produced. 


In  full  dress  the  colour  of  the  scabbard  was  black,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
green  or  red  in  it;  the  binding  of  the  hilt,  blue  silk  ; the  mountings  of  the 
guard  and  hilt,  “shakudo”  (alloy  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver).  The 
mountings  were  numerous,  and  the  making  of  them  is  a special  and 
honourable  trade.  Goto  Yujo  was  a celebrated  maker  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  descendants  still  exist.  The  work  of  this  family  is  called 
“lyebori”  (the  families’  chasings). 

A first  group,  called  “ articles  of  three  places,”  comprises,  first,  the 
ferule  on  the  head  of  the  hilt  and  the  ring  behind  the  guard;  second,  the 
two  pieces  of  metal  interwoven  with  the  silk  binding  of  the  hilt,  used  to 
hide  the  hole  of  the  rivet,  and  to  ensure  a better  and  firmer  grasp  of  the 
sword-hilt ; and  third,  the  small  knife  and  skewer-like  pieces  of  metal  in- 
serted into  the  scabbard,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  for  use  at  pleasure.  'I’he 
small  jknife  was  used  to  throw  at  an  enemy — the  skewers  to  attach  the 
heads  of  slain  enemies  to  the  girdle. 

The  guard  (“tsubu  ”)  is  often  a wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  in  metaL 
“Nanban”  (southern  iron)  was  considered  the  best,  but  they  were  often 
made  of  valuable  metal,  and  worked  up  with  gold  and  silver,  into  a detailed 
picture  of  battles,  hunting,  or  scenery.  Nearly  every  article  connected 
with  the  sword  was  richly  inlaid  to  correspond.  Guards  are  also  made  of 
several  thicknesses  of  leather,  or  raw  hide,  called  “ neritsuba,”  and  also  of 
“ shakudo”  (copper  and  silver  alloy),  and  “ shibuichi  ” (one-fourth  silver, 
three-fourths  copper).  Silver  and  gold,  separately  and  combined,  as  well 
as  iron. 

“ Seppa  ” are  the  washers,  of  which  there  is  one  or  more  above  and  below 
the  guard,  made  of  flat  pieces  of  metal— brass,  silver,  or  gold. 

“ Habaki  ” is  a ferule,  extending  about  an  inch  below  the  guard,  formed 
of  the  same  inetai  as  the  “ seppa.” 

“ Kojiri”  is  the  ornamental  ferule  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scabbard, 
often  very  beautifully  inlaid  to  match  the  other  mountings. 

“Kurikata”  is  the  small  cleat  on  the  scabbard  through  which  the 
“sage  wo,”  or  silk  cord,  is  rove.  This  is  constituted  of  various  materials, 
and  generally  made  with  the  scabbard. 

“ Saguri  ” is  a small  hook  on  the  scabbard,  to  prevent  the  sword  slipping 
too  far  through  the  girdle. 

“Tskaito”  is  the  silk  cord  bound  crosswise  on  the  hilt.  There  are 
several  styles  of  binding,  “maki,”  ‘'dashi  me  nuki,”  “katatemaki, 

“ heomaki,”  &c.  Some  swords  only  have  shark-skin  hilts,  without  silk,  b<xt 
generally  the  silk  binding  is  over  the  skin  (“  same  ”),  those  pieces  which 
have  the  largest  nodules  being  most  valuable. 

The  sheath  or  scabbard  (“scia”)  is  made  of  a wood  called  “ho,” 
generally  varnished.  Black  and  dark  colours  are  preferred  ; gaudy  crimson 
and  variegated  colours  are  affected  by  the  old  “ swashbucklers.”  Leather 
covers  are  worn  over  the  handsomely-lacquered  scabbards  ; shark-skin 
ground  down,  inlaid  with  shell-work  or  peculiar  kinds  of  lacquer,  is  some- 
times seen  on  scabbards. 

“ Sao-e  wo  ” is  the  long  silk  cord,  of  various  kinds  and  colours  of  sennet, 
about  five  feet  in  length  for  large  swords,  and  half  that  for  the  short  sword, 
used  to  bind  up  the  sleeves  preparatory  to  fighting. 

On  journeys,  the  gentleman’s  sword-bearer  carried  the  honoured  blade, 
covered  with  the  “shiki  hada,”  a sword-case  of  leather  or  cloth  emblazoned 
with  the  owner’s  crest. 

Between  1688  and  1702,  Hishigawa  Monobu,  of  Yedo,  made  the  Tosa 
style  once  more  popular;  he  was  succeeded  by  numerous  celebrated  artists. 
Modern  artists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  esteemed. 

Taiko,  tlie  great  general  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  himself  a man  of 
artistic  tastes  and  some  skill,  and  was  renowned  as  a liberal  patron  of  art. 

The  manufacture  of  artistic  bronze  is  quite  modern,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1695  printing  in  colours  from  wood  blocks  was  so  far  perfected  that 
five  colours  were  used.  Within  the  memory  of  citizens  of  Yedo  Chinese 
painters  were  the  guests  of  the  Shogun,  and  executed  flowers  and  rural 
scenery.  Now,  Italian  artists  have  been  hired  to  teach  modern  art  in 
Japan.  Such  is  the  result  of  indiscriminate  change — a rush  of  a parcel  of 
wilful  schoolboys  to  overturn  and  demolish  everything  their  astute 
forefathers  had  matured ; and  this  is  the  most  naturally  artistic  country 
under  the  sun. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  very  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
Japanese  art- production  in  England  was  a wholesale  effort  to  reproduce 
it,  and  copy  it;  when  it  is  seen  that  this  has  had  a most  marvellous  and 
widespread  influence  upon  our  own  decoration,  design,  and  colour,  for 
household,  dress,  and  architectural  purposes, — it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  the  civilization  of  a people  whose 
art  was  competent  to  produce  such  an  effect;  and  it  is  to  be  rejoiced  at, 
rather  than  deplored,  that  the  effort  to  copy  and  reproduce  Japanese  design 
has  ever  signally  failed. 

Let  us  rather  continue  to  look  to  Japan  for  its  beautiful  ware,  and  let 
us  also  learn  to  duly  appreciate  its  best  work,  and  endeavour  to  induce 
its  people  to  go  back  to  their  old  art,  rather  than  continue  to  sink,  step  by 
step,  in  producing  a meretricious  hybrid  style  of  manufacture,  that  is 
neither  Japanese  nor  English.  ^ 

Art  patronage  in  Japan  was  centred  at  the  old  court  Kioto.  Tho  chief 
ruling  clan,  the  Tokugawa,  and  the  great  nobles,  vied  in  supporting  art. 
The  lesser  nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the  wealthy  traders  also  contributed 
largely  to  its  universal  spread.  An  artist  of  repute  was  ever  welcome  and 
well  received,  and  was  never  left  with  an  empty  purse. 

The  old  nobility  had  amongst  their  retainers  numerous  clover  artists, 
and  at  thoir  entertainments  these  would  exhibit  their  skill  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  tho  patron  and  his  guests.  Whether  residing  at  their  own  pro- 
vincial fortified  residences  in  state,  or  during  tho  period  of  t heir  enforced 
residence  in  tho  city  of  Yedo,  a numerous  following  of  men  of  letters  and 
artists  always  surrounded  tho  great  personages. 

Much  of  the  old  art  work  was  a “labour  of  love,”  and  the  leisure  occu- 
pation of  poor  gontlomen;  sometimes  of  rich  amateurs.  Every  detail  was 
carefully  executed;  there  was  no  eager  haste  to  get  ri<l  of  it  in 
exchange  for  tho  money  of  tho  hated  foreign  intruder.^  Tim  object  would 
bo  soon  by  art  patrons  and  admired,  whereas  t he  article  for  foreign  sale 
brought  no  reward  beyond  tho  pecuniary  reoomiiense ; it.  went  away  amongst 
strangers,  it  was  never  seen  by  those  who  could  appreoiiito  its  best  ihiiuIs, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  lie  wondered  at  t hat  it  was  interior  to  tho  article 
made  for  tho  native  art  pat  ion. 

(To  bo  oontinuoil.) 
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0 DKKi-  unlovely  hrooldot,  moaninpf  slow 
Tlirouph  moorish  fon  in  utter  lonolinoss  ! 

'I'ho  piirtridffo  cowers  bosido  thy  loamy  How 
In  pulseful  tremor,  when  with  sudden  press 
The  huntsman  iluskors  throujfh  the  rustled  heather. 

In  March  thy  sallow-buds  from  vermeil  shells 
Break,  satin-tinted,  downy  as  the  feather 
Of  moss-chat,  that  ainoiiff  the  purplish  bolls 
Breasts  into  fresh  new  life  her  throe  unborn. 

The  plover  hovers  o’er  thee,  utterinf;  clear 
And  mournful,  strange,  his  human  cry  forlorn; 

While  wearily,  alone,  and  void  of  cheer, 

Thou  guid’st  thy  nameless  waters  from  the  fen. 

To  sloop  unsunned  in  an  untramplod  glen, 

David  Gray. 


TPIE  HOUSE. 

Once  more  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  window  boxes,  for  in  many  cases 
the  plants  with  which  they  are  filled  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  powerful  light  and  heat  of  the  summer  having  tried  their  strength. 
It  will  bo  found  that  frequent  watering  has  reduced  the  body  of  soil  in  the 
boxes,  and  the  fact  suggests  how  the  plants  may  be  refreshed,  to  aid  them  to 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  proceeding  suggested  is  the  supply  of  a top  dress- 
ing, which  should  consist  of  rich  earth  in  a somewhat  fine  condition,  but  is 
not  to  be  sifted.  Some  rather  fat  soil  from  a hotbed,  in  a quite  mellowed  and 
sweet  condition,  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  Where  gardening  is 
carried  on  systematically,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  the  gardener  for  some 
rich  fuchsia  compost,  and  spread  this  on  the  surface  evenly  amongst  the 
plants,  keeping  the  general  level  fully  an  inch  or  more  below  the  edge  of  the 
boxes  for  convenience  in  watering.  If  there  is  not  room  to  lay  down  a top 
dressing,  some  of  the  top  soil  from  which  all  the  goodness  has  been  washed 
by  the  watering  may  be  scraped  off  to  make  room  for  it,  but  in  doing  this 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  a suffi- 
cieiicy  of  nice  fresh  compost  cannot  be  obtained  there  is  another  but  less 
desirable  method  of  refreshing  the  plants.  Take  some  old  soil  from  the  flower 
pots,  or  from  a garden  border,  and  mix  with  it  some  of  the  patent  fertilizers 
that  are  now  so  largely  used.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Clay’s,  but  there 
are  several  kinds  available.  The  quantity  to  be  used  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  on  the  safe  side, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  fertilizer  mentioned,  or  any  other  equally  strong,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  should  be  added  to  any  given  bulk  of  old  soil  tui'ned 
out  of  pots.  Mix  well,  and  let  the  mixture  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a place  where,  in  the  event  of  rain,  it  will  not  be  wetted. 
Then  spread  it  over  the  boxes,  and  you  will  soon  see  a new  and  fresh  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  you  may  expect  them  to  continue  flowering  until  the  frost 
decides  that  there  shall  be  no  more  flowers  until  next  year. 


THE  GAKDEN. 

Annuals  to  stand  the  winter  should  be  sown  soon  on  poor  hard  ground, 
or  in  pans  filled  with  poor  soil,  and  to  avoid  delay  an  early  opportunity 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  purchasing  the  seed.  The  sorts  to  sow  within 
the  next  few  weeks  are  candytufts,  nemophilas,  collinsias,  eschscholtzias, 
erysimum,  clarkias.  Convolvulus  minor,  godetia,  larkspur,  lupinus,  poppy, 
and  schizanthus. 

Bush  Fruits  should  have  attention  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  Thin 
the  present  year’s  growth,  tie  and  nail  all  the  bushes  on  fences  and  wires,  and 
give  the  trees  their  final  shape  for  fruiting  next  year.  Thin  out  the  new  canes 
of  raspberry  stools,  so  as  to  leave  only  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  to  each  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  cut  the  old  canes  to  the  ground  tie  out  the  new 
ones,  that  the  wood  may  become  hard  and  ripe. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  to  be  propagated  largely  now  from 
layers  and  pipings,  both  easy  and  certain  methods. 

Celery  newly  planted  will  require  abundance  of  water.  Plant  out  as  fast 
as  possible,  if  any  are  left  in  beds  or  pots. 

Dahlias  want  a heavy  mulch  after  the  ground  has  been  lightly  forked. 
This  is  said  to  harbour  vermin,  but  practically  its  few  disadvantages  are 
balanced  by  the  superior  health  of  the  plants  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  labour  of  watering  is  got  rid  of.  As  for  earwigs,  they  always  go 
upwards,  and  may  be  trapped  with  certainty. 

Fruit  Trees  that  are  still  making  young  wood  must  not  be  stopped,  or  it 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  useless  side  shoots,  and  the  less  the  knife  is  used 
among  them  now  the  better.  Espaliers  must  be  tied  and  nailed  before  the 
young  wood  becomes  too  hard  to  be  brought  into  regular  order  without 
injury. 

Greenhouses  containing  all  ordinary  kinds  of  stock  to  have  air  day  and 
night ; but  most  soft-wooded  plants  in  flower  will  enjoy  to  be  shut  up  for  an 
hour  after  watering,  and  then  to  have  a little  air  again. 

Kitchen  Garden  requires  now  a general  clearance  of  plots  that  have  borne 
peas,  beans,  &c.,  to  burn  all  the  dry  haulm  and  weedy  stubble,  and  fork  over 
and  put  on  manure  if  necessary  ; all  winter  crops  will  do  better  in  ground  well 
dug,  even  if  not  manured,  than  with  a mere  scratching  of  the  surface. 

Orchids  must  have  every  necessary  assistance  to  ripen  their  pseudo-bulbs. 
They  may  have  more  light  and  air,  and  less  moisture,  but  must  be  kept 
plump,  and  those  that  continue  to  grow  all  winter  to  be  kept  going  steadily, 
but  without  excitement. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  young  wood.  Keep  the  cuttings 
shaded,  and  sprinkle  frequently,  but  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pans  only 
moderately  moist.  Beds  to  be  planted  to  stand  over  winter  should  now  be 
deeply  dug  and  manured,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  wireworm,  as  they  will 
be  turned  up  in  the  process  and  be  destroyed. 

Potted  Trees  must  have  every  necessary  attention  to  complete  their 
growth  and  ripen  their  wood.  No  more  pinching,  and  the  pruning  of  useless 
growths  to  be  deferred  till  the  sap  is  down.  Peaches  and  nectarines  to  be  put 
on  the  south  side  of  a wall  or  fence.  The  lights  of  the  peach  house  should,  if 
practicable,  be  off  for  a month  at  least,  and  any  training  required  to  be  done 
at  once,  that  the  wood  may  ripen  perfectly. 


Stove  I’lant.s  intended  for  early  bloom  next  season  to  bo  shifted  at  once 
to  their  blooming  pots  ; lot  the  soil  bo  fresh,  and  the  shifts  not  greater  than 
the  plants  can  reasonably  fill  up,  and  have  time  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Strawiierkie.s. — Plant  out  the  first  lot  of  well-roote<l  runners  in  ground 
well  manured,  and  shade  for  a week  and  keep  well  watered  ; these  will  at  once 
form  good  crowns,  and  bear  well  next  season.  Lay  more  runners,  always 
removing  them  as  soon  as  rooted,  as  they  do  better  for  being  on  their  owu 
feet  early,  aud  distress  the  parent  stools  less. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the  home  farm  is  somewhat  light  for 
the  horses  now,  but  heavy  for  the  men.  The  raising  of  rape  for  sheep  feed  is 
an  important  business  in  the  fen  districts,  where  it  is,  in  many  instances, 
thought  more  of  than  turnips  for  use  from  October  to  February,  aud  does  very 
much  towards  putting  fat  on  the  great  frame  of  the  Lincoln  sheep.  It  is 
bulky,  juicy,  and  nourishing,  and  might  probably  be  grown  in  many  districts 
where  it  is  at  present  scarcely  known.  It  is  usual  to  sow  four  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart  on  the  flat,  and  the  ground  should 
be  tolerably  clean.  A few  stolen  crops  for  similar  purposes  may  be  made  on 
stubbles,  such  as  rye,  vetches,  and  trifolium.  The  risk  of  turnip  or  early  pea 
and  bean  stubble  is  not  great,  but  often  on  corn  stubbles  turnips  fail  through 
the  occurrence  of  cold  wet  weather  before  they  have  obtained  good  roothold, 


THE  SPIDER-WORT. 

Tradescantia  virginica. 

It  has  many  times  occurred  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  others,  that  this  plant  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  it  bears.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  matter,  however, 
we  have  to  endure  the  conviction  that  we  have  gravely  erred , and  we  feel 
bound  to  invite  those  who  have  shared  with  us  the  doubt  to  share  the 
conviction  also.  The  common  spider-wort  is  a somewhat  weedy  plant 
possessed  of  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  “Weedy?”  Yes;  the 
word  has  been  spoken  ; but  you  may,  if  you  please,  say  rustic  or  assthetic  ; 
still  we  shall  be  inclined  to  call  the  spider-wort  weedy,  and  the  place  we  assign 
it  is  the  mixed  border,  where  large  tufts  of  some  half-dozen  varieties  have  for 
many  years  past  delighted  us  all  the  summer  long.  “ And  can  a ‘ weedy  ’ 
plant  do  this  ? ” you  ask.  To  which  we  answer.  Yes,  for  at  the  moment  of 
writing  this  we  are  about  to  leave  London  for  the  town  of  Leek,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and,  we  are  full  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  on  the  way  we  shall  see 
meadows  enclosed  with  stonewalls  and  entirely  occupied  with  the  rosy  flowers 
of  the  ragged  robin,  which  is  a weed  of  weeds,  and  in  its  common  weedy  form  unfit 
for  any  garden.  The  “ hay  fields  ” between  Buxton  and  Leek  are  in  many 
instances  so  richly  clothed  with  ragged  robin  (L  yelmis  Jlos  cuculi)  that  the  rosy 
flowers  seem  to  fill  the  field,  just  as  in  some  parts  of  Sussex,  especially  near  the 
coast,  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the  bladder  campion  {Lychnis  vespertina) 
appear  to  be  the  hay  grass,  and  nothing  else  wanted. 

The  common  spider-wort  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  a good  London  plant, 
as  damp  soil  and  a certain  degree  of  confinement  do  not  in  any  serious  degree 
impair  its  beauty.  On  our  heavy  clay  land  it  attains  to  a peculiarly  fine 
growth,  and  makes  amends  for  the  failure  of  many  a good  thing  that  our  clay 
is  not  good  food  for.  There  are  about  a dozen  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
they  are  all  worth  having  for  the  planting  of  a mixed  border ; indeed,  the 
mixed-border  man  should  secure  all  that  are  at  his  command,  for  in  this  class 
of  plants  minute  differences  are  of  importance,  and  the  named  varieties  are  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct.  The  flowers  are  really  beautiful,  more 
ppticularly  the  white  variety,  with  its  stamens  delicately  dressed  with  a 
violet  fringe. 

The  genus  is  named  after  John  Tradescant,  the  “ mighty  Dutchman,”  who, 
it  appears,  was  not  a Dutchman,  although  he  may  have  enjoyed  regard  as 
such  in  a day  when  the  Low  Countries  were  looked  up  to  by  the  students  of 
botany  and  horticulture.  John  Tradescant  travelled  much,  and  had 
opportunities  of  exploring  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  We  catch  him  in  a comfortable  trap  when  we  find  him 
appointed  gardener  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  yea*  1629,  Tradescant’s  garden 
being  then  in  Lambeth,  and  the  king’s  garden  a place  of  smallest  import,  for 
in  that  year  his  majesty  dissolved  the  Parliament  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
governing  without  one.  Tradescant’s  son  made  a voyage  to  Virginia,  and  in 
returning  brought  home  many  strange  plants.  Thus  was  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  curious  collection  which  afterwards  was  known  as  “ Tradescant’s  Ark,” 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  “ Museum  Tradescantianum,”  1656. 
To  this  volume  were  prefixed  portraits  of  the  father  and  sou,  engraved  by 
Hollar.  To  the  father  John,  succeeded  the  son  John,  who  bequeathed  the 
museum  to  Elias  Ashmole,  so  that  it  became  ultimately  a part  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  In  this  museum  were  “two  feathers  of  the  phoenix 
tayle,”  which  of  course  makes  an  end  of  all  questions  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
phoenix.  The  son  died  in  1662,  and  a curious  monument  in  memory  of  the 
family  was  erected  by  his  widow  in  Lambeth  churchyard.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  Tradescantian  garden  was  drawn  up  in  1749  by  Sir  William 
Watson,  and  printed  in  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  vol.  46.  Some  three 
years  since  an  interesting  and  original  biography  of  the  elder  Tradescant 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  It  will  repay  any  one  interested  in 
the  subject  to  look  it  up,  as  it  contains  particulars  derived  from  direct  appeals 
to  authentic  documents,  and  is  therefore  of  more  than  passing  value. 

Eeturning  to  our  plant,  we  must  confess  to  ignorance  of  what  is  termed  its 
“life- history,”  and  on  one  point  our  ignorance  is  now  brought  home  to  us. 
We  have  never  looked  for  seed  on  our  spider- worts,  and  we  have  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  seeds  offered  for  sale,  and  we  really  cannot  say  if  it  produces 
seed  in  this  country.  However,  this  is  of  no  great  consequence,  because  the 
plant  can  be  divided  ad  infinitum,  and  it  is  a question  of  time  merely  when  a 
stock  is  required.  To  enjoy  them,  indeed,  they  should  be  left  alone  for  several 
years  to  form  large  tufts  ; bat  to  increase  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  lift  them 
in  the  spring  and  divide  the  roots  and  plant  again.  But  this  must  be  done 
with  care,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  plant  the  pieces  in  a bed  of 
sandy  soil,  or  even  to  pot  them  and  give  them  careful  culture  for  one  year,  and 
then  plant  them  out  to  make  handsome  specimens.  We  have  spoken  of  ours 
as  thriving  on  a heavy  soil,  but  a light  sandy  soil  is  much  better  adapted  for 
this  plant,  and  a spacious  rockery  is  the  very  best  place  on  which  the  several 
varieties  will  most  effectually  display  their  beauties. 

The  double-flowering  spider-wort  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  single, 
because  of  its  rosette-shaped  flowers.  It  is  a good  thing  to  supplement  buc 
not  to  supersede  the  single  flowers. — Familiar  Garden  Floiccrs. 
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A SWISS  SUMMER  HOUSE. 

In  continucation  of  om-  notes  on  siiimiier  houses,  in  wliich  we  have  been 
assisted  by  correspondents,  wo  now  present  a sketch  of  a somewhat 
elaborate  accompaniment  to  a country  house  in  the  Swiss  manner,  and 
which,  though  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  be  appropriately  termed  a 
summer  house.  This  is  given  more  especially  in  compliance  with  a 
req>iest  for  something  of  the  kind,  and  is  taken  from  a litho.  bearing 
the  imprint  of  Stroobant,  of  Ghent.  The  scheme  is  essentially 
picturesque,  and  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  flat  grounds 
of  any  ordinary  mansion  or  villa  in  classic  style.  But  in  a romantic 
spot  or  broken  ground,  with  the  leading  architecture  in  some  modifica- 
tion of  Gothic — and  the  more  rustic  the  more  suitable — these  structures 
would  combine  use  and  ornament  in  a most  agreeable  manner.  As 
here  represented,  the  materials  employed  are  stone  and  wood,  but  the 
work  could  be  wholly  carried  out  in  wood  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
with  the  best  results  as  regards  comfort  and  endurance.  As  a work- 
shop for  an  artist,  combining  also  apartments  for  tea,  smoking,  and 
reading,  it  would  be  all  the  fault  of  the  construction  if  the  most 
perfect  conveniences  were  not  secured,  for  as  regards  ground  plan 
there  is  room  for  almost  any  plan  consistent  with  the  available 


adds  to  the  likeness  and  sustains  its  charm.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Antilles  and  New  Grenada,  and  the  northern 'provinces  of  Brazil.  As 
a garden  plant,  the  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house  will  suffice  for  it. 
The  heat  of  the  stove  it  does  not  require. 

Other  species  of  ionidium  or  viola  are  employed  in  the  way  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, as  for  example,  I.  parviflorum,  I.  Poaya,  and  I.  indecorum. 
What  is  the  true  ipecacuanlia  of  commerce  we  have  failed  to  discover, 
and  from  the  horticultural  view  of  the  subject  it  is  of  small  conse- 
quence. Pereira  says  it  is  Oephaelis  ipecacuanha,  one  of  the  cinchonads, 
a smallish  shrub,  native  of  Brazil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  famous 
drug  is  obtained  from  several  distinct  plants. 


LEAFY  LONDON. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  my  worthy  Londoner,  or  to  you,  my 
worthy  citizen  of  some  other  city,  that  London  is  a very  leafy,  bowery, 
tree-dotted  place.  If  you  seek  for  dreai’y  reppons,  where  mean  houses 
are  closely  packed  in  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants — who,  perhaps, 
are  neither  so  mean  nor  so  miserable  as  they  appear  to  the  stranger — 
are  still  more  closely  packed,  so  that  the  only  playground  for  men, 
women,  and  children  is  a filthy  street,  without  a tree  or  ablade  of  grass 


SWISS  SUMMER  HOUSE. 


frontage.  As  for  the  rest,  the  sketch  speaks  for  itself,  and  taste  and 
ingenuity  will  soon  discover  how  to  turn  it  to  pactical  account,  where 
it  may  happen  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  needed. 


AUBLET’S  TREE  VIOLET. 

The  genus  viola  produces  but  few  shrubs,  but  in  the  section  of 
white  ipecacuanha  plants  we  have  a series  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  one  here  figured  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  series.  It  is  the 
Calyptrion  Aubleti  of  Flore  dee  Sevres,  t.  2,213 ; the  Ionidium 
Aubleti  of  Schult  (Syst.,  v.  397j  ; and  the  FioZa  laurifoliaoi  Smith, 
in  Rees’  Gyclopaidia.  We  place  it  under  the  last-cited  name  because 
of  tlie  interesting  fact  that  it  is  a handsome  ilowering  tree  allied  to 
the  humble  vifdets,  and  wc  care  nothing  about  propriety,  because  tlio 
botanists  themselves  ti'ead  propriety  under  foot  when  it  suits  tlieir 
fancy  or  their  pride  to  do  so.  This  is  a beautiful  Brazilian  climber, 
with  hfdd  serrated  leaves  of  a rich  deep  green  colour,  and  diiliise  axil- 
lary clusters  of  curiously-formcd  flowers,  which  arc  of  a creamy  white 
colour,  and  emit  a very  a,gret!ablo  perfume.  The  characters  of  the 
violets  are  pretty  closely  reproduced  in  these  llowers,  as  may  be  noticed 
in  the  conspicuous  spur  and  the  irregular  petals,  while  the  fragrance 


to  enliven  it — if  you  seek  for  such  regions  you  will  soon  find  them,  and 
they  will  make  you  say  that  Loudon  is  a city  of  the  living  that  is  made 
by  bricks  and  morter,  and  mud  and  smoke,  like  a city  of  the  dead,  and 
might  be  buried  out  of  sight  with  advantage.  Yes,  any  old  Londoner 
can  put  his  hand  on  the  map  and  say.  There  is  a square  mile,  and  there 
is  a square  mile,  and  there  another  square  mile  of  mere  tenements, 
ignoble,  unrefreshed,  and  sometimes  ghastly,  all  swarming  with  human 
life;  and  money  settles  evei’ything : there  is  no  margin  left  for  love, 
beauty,  or  religion.  For  it  is  money  that  settles  this  matter : the 
ground-rents  are  the  ground-work  of  the  squalor,  disease,  and  sordid- 
ness that  reign  in  the. almost  unbounded  slums  of  London.  But  for 
all  that  Loudon  is  a leafy  city.  In  proj)ortion  to  its  size,  and  the 
immense  and  ever-increasing  value  of  land,  it  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
gardens,  and  the  gardens  can  mostly  show  noble  trees,  if  they  do  not 
often  display  beautiful  flowers.  I have  just  spread  out  a map  of  the 
metroj)ol IS  in  order  to  trace  a route  that  I frequently  drive  through, 
and  I have  made  what  1 consider  a small  discovery.  This  mapis  sadly 
deceptive  as  regards  the  greenery  of  the  town,  for  it  i-cquires  to  be 
closely  searched  to  make  out  the  various  enclosuri's  in  which  tlu're  are 
refrosliiiig  aaid  imh'cd  truly  glorious  masses  of  tre(>  leafage.  I have 
deteriiiiucd  to  mark  all  such  spots  as  1 can  trace,  and  that  1 know  to  lie 
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leafy  with  f'rccn  colour,  and  1 have  roaolvod,  as  an  occasional  purchaBor 
of  maps,  that  in  future  I will  look  for  maps  tliat  arc  carefully  coloured 
in  minuto  detail.  As  my  map  appears  on  the  table  now  there  are  groat 
blocks  of  green  to  represent  the  parks,  hut  there  are  hundreds  of  green 
squares  and  “minor  parks”  that  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
distinguished  by  colour,  and  that  ought  to  bo  indicated  as  leafy 
enclosures.  1 

The  route  I’eferrod  to  as  one  1 occasionally  take  for  a particular 
journey  exemplifies,  as  1 think,  in  a very  striking  manner  the  loafinesa 
of  London.  1 start  from  the  Now  River  pumping  station  in  the 
Oreen  Lanes,  and  my  destination  is  Brompton  ; hut  as  I have  to  make 
calls  oil  the  way,  I do  not  perhaps  take  the  shortest  course,  although 


soon  find  ourselves  in  Piccadilly.  The  Dials  and  the  bij'd  shops  afford 
a taste  of  the  worst  part  of  unlovely  London,  but  until  we  touch 
Endell  Street  we  have  had  grass  lawns,  big  trees,  and  bits  of  variable 
shrubbery  of  the  most  agreeable  cliaracter  to  embellish  every  step  of 
the  route.  Occasionally  the  calls  I have  to  make  compel  me  to  include 
in  the  journey  a bit  of  the  Euston  Road,  which  is  embellished  with  a 
kind  oi'  third-rate  rurality  until  wo  go  some  distance  westward.  But 
to  make  amends  for  this,  we  turn  off  amidst  streets  and  squares,  and 
we  see  the  grand  trees  of  Berkeley  Square,  or  Cavendish  Square,  or 
Grosvenor  Square,  or  Portman  Square,  and  sometimes  1 “ waste  ” 
five  minutes  in  trotting  round  all  these  squares  and  making  note  of 
the  beautiful  Iwlcony  and  window  gardens  that  in  those  regions  so 
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on  that  point  a stickler  for  time  will  scarcely  have  excuse  for  finding 
fault  with  me.  The  edifice  under  the  shadow  of  which  I embark,  on 
a thing  I call  my  fire-engine,  is  a genuine  adornment  of  a semi-rural 
scene.  We  begin  with  leafiness  and  architectural  beauty.  Thence  for 
a thousand  yards  or  so  we  skirt  the  westeim  side  of  Newington  Park, 
with  its  fringe  of  elms,  chestnuts,  and  black  poplars,  and  strike  off 
obliquely  to  the  right  through  Highbury  New  Park,  where  there  is  now 
a respectable  avenue  of  young  plane  trees.  Thence  through  Barns- 
bury,  Pentonville,  past  the  Foundling  Hospital,  round  one  corner  of 
Bedford  Square,  we  plunge  into  St.  Giles’s,  and,  by  way  of  the  Dials, 


delightfully  abound.  Thus  we  reach  Piccadilly  by  a greener  route 
than  before,  and  come  round  by  way  of  Park  Lane,  where  the  fountain 
stands,  abruptly  to  the  side  of  the  Green  Park ; and  once  more  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  greenery,  and  so  it  will  continue  until  we  halt  m 
Brompton.  “ Pleasant  drive,”  I say  to  my  expert  whip.  “ Yes,  sir ; very 
few  people  know  what  a lot  of  gardening  there  is  in  London.”  J^ust 
the  truth,  the  very  truth  ; and  the  royal  parks  add  to  the  utterance  their 
notes  of  exclamation,  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  accept  with  acclama- 
tion. Thus  I make  a journey  of  six  miles  as  the  crow  files,  and  of 
about  seven  as  the  course  runs,  and  about  haK  a mile  of  sheer  bricki- 
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ness  in  St.  Giles's  is  the  only  bit  that  is  not  leafy,  or  from  some  point 
or  other  commanding  a view  of  trees.  It  was  remarked  hy  Leigh 
Hunt  sixty  years  ago,  that  there  were  very  few  streets  in  London 
wherein  or  wherefrom  you  could  not  see  a tree.  The  statement  then 
needed  (pialifying,  because  a one-sided  statement  of  a x^artial  truth. 
There  are  hundreds,  aye,  thousands  of  streets  in  London  that  give  no 
hint  of  a tree  and  scarcely  of  a window  plant.  But  as  much  truth 
as  there  was  in  the  saying  then  remains  to  this  day.  Many, 
too  many,  London  trees  have  been  laid  low  to  accommodate  the 
builder,  but  thousands  have  been  planted,  and  the  minor  parks  have 
been  added  to  in  a somewhat  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  houses 
and  population.  More  might  have  been  done  than  has  been  done,  but 
let  us  face  the  pleasant  truth  that  London  is  a leafy  city,  and  we  shall 
not  match  it  for  leafiness,  go  where  we  may,  making  proper  allowance 
for  its  extent,  populousness,  and  the  immense  value  of  its  ground 
rents. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  I would  say  that  I sometimes  make  my  journey 
from  the  Green  Lanes  to  Brompton  by  way  of  the  City.  That  seems 
a death-blow  to  the  dream  of  rurality,  but  it  happens  not  to  be  so.  My 
first  mile  is  all  green,  then  Petherton  Road — a truly  grand  road— is 
but  slightly  touched  with  green.  But  as  I near  the  Canonbury  Station 
I behold  a great  lane  of  gardens  running  in  behind  the  Grosvenor 
Road,  and  my  charioteer  takes  me  by  ways  that  afford  glimpses  of 
the  New  River  and  its  leafy  margin,  Islington  Green,  with  its  grass 
and  ivy  and  plane  trees,  and  the  last  bit  of  green  I see  before  entering 
the  City  is  at  the  north  end  of  Goswell  Road.  But  the  journey  con- 
tinues enjoyable,  for  there  is  no  squalei’,  no  visible  agony,  no  hideous- 
ness to  shock  the  heai’t  and  shake  the  nervous  system,  and  one  or  two 
agreeable  calls  made,  we  plunge  through  the  civic  boundaries  to  the 
breezy  Embankment,  and  then  by  the  turn  round  at  the  palace  of  Par- 
liament we  reach  Birdcage  Walk,  and  so  past  the  Queen’s  palace  to 
Brompton.  Thus  we  have  again  a green  drive,  a forestal  progress,  the 
only  interruption  in  the  course  being  the  mile  and  a half  from  the 
Angel  to  Blackfriars,  which  is  all  respectable  and  clean,  and  sometimes 
interesting  for  its  architecture,  while  not,  after  all,  quite  destitute  of  a 
few  green  banners  ; for  at  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate  Street,  there  is  a 
garden ; at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  there  is  another,  and  my  clever 
charioteer  will  sometimes  wind  about  to  avoid  obstructions,  and,  all 
unconscious  of  the  benefit  he  is  bestowing,  show  me  bits  of  tree-life  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  places  ; so  that  when  some  publisher  in  a fit  of  wise  gene- 
rosity shall  offer  me  a million  of  money  for  a history  of  London  I shall 
be  ready  to  write  the  work  while  he  writes  the  cheque.  I don’t  mind 
even  now  writing  the  work  and  taking  my  risk  of  the  pay,  and  here  it 
is,  signed  with  the  author’s  real  name  and  full  address  : “ London  is  the 
capital  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  noted  for  whitebait,  champagne, 
bitter  beer,  and  the  publishing  office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine.  It 
contains  five  millions  of  human  people  and  fifty  millions  of  tree  people, 
and  sends  fewer  members  to  Parliament  than  the  island  called  Ireland, 
and  up  to  this  date  has  made  no  complaint  of  the  discrepancy.  London 
is  leafy ; it  is  also  beautiful,  wise,  and  generous,  and  my  name  is 
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DWARF  POINSETTIAS. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  dwarf  plants  of  the  poinsettia  with  bracts 
nine  to  twelve  inches  across,  and  fresh  green  leaves  hanging  over 
the  pot,  have  ample  time  before  them  for  doing  so.  But  to  insure 
success  there  must  be  no  delay.  There  must  be  the  command  of 
lenty  of  heat  and  a suitable  structure  to  grow  the  plants  in.  The 
est  kind  of  house  for  the  purpose  is  a low  span  roof,  with  a walk 
down  the  centre  and  a bed  on  each  side,  with  plenty  of  top  and  bottom 
heat. 

The  cuttings  must  be  struck  early  in  the  month  of  August ; they 
should  be  taken  from  plants  that  have  not  been  exposed  to  a high 
temperature,  as  short  stout  shoots  are  the  best.  They  should  be 
taken  off  with  a heel  and  should  not  be  more  than  four  inches 
long.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  singly  in  three-inch  pots ; 
the  soil  for  the  cuttings  should  be  rather  light  with  a good 
proportion  of  sand  incorporated  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  they  must  be  taken  to  the  pi-opagating  pit  or  a close 
hotbed.  In  any  case  a bottom  heat  of  85  to  90  deg.,  with  a top  heat 
of  70  to  80  deg.,  will  be  necessary.  As  they  should  form  roots 
quickly,  they  will  want  no  air  for  the  first  ten  days,  nor  even  for  the 
first  three  weeks,  unless  there  should  bo  an  excess  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  pit ; then,  indeed,  a little  air  for  an  hour  or  two  will 
be  necessary  to  balance  the  internal  moistui-e.  A fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  will  be  necessary  to  assist  the  cuttings  to  make 
roots.  If  they  are  in  a propagating  pit  they  will  require  to  have  the 
leaves  damped  at  least  once  a day  with  the  syringe. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  made  a few  roots  they  will  begin  to 
make  top  growth.  This  is  the  stage  to  commence  giving  a little  air  to 
the  pit  or  frame,  at  first  for  two  or  three  hours  a day,  and  then  for 
five  or  six,  until  the  plants  will  bear  removal  from  the  jiit  to  the  body 
of  the  house,  where  they  will  obtain  more  air  and  more  light.  When 
they  have  been  treated  in  this  way  for  a week  they  will  be  ready  for 
shifting  into  larger  jjots.  One  shift  only  is  required,  and  that  should  bo 
into  five-inch  jjots.  The  soil  for  poinsettias  sliould  be  one-half  liln-ous 
loairi,  one-quarter  each  of  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly  rotten  jiianure, 
with  a fair  fjrofjortion  of  sand  to  k(!Cp  it  o^jcn.  They  re((uire  moderate 
di’ainage,  and  in  the  X'^ocoss  of  potting  the  njots  must  not  bo 
disturbed. 

Much  better  x>lants  will  lu;  obtained  if  as  soon  as  potted  tluiy  can 
have  the  benefit  of  bottom  heat,  and  a,t  the  sa-me  tiiius  have  xtlenty  of 
light  and  a little  air.  Bottom  heat  is  not  indisx>enHable,  but  a moist 


growing  temperature  ranging  from  75  to  85  deg. they  must  have  until 
tlieir  bracts  are  fully  developed.  During  the  time  they  are  in  active 
growth  regular  supplies  of  manure  water,  made  of  animal  manure,  and 
given  them  the  same  temx)craturo  as  the  house,  will  heixj  them  to 
make  a more  vigorous  growth  and  a good  finishing  in  respect  of  colour, 


CLEVEDON  HALL, 

THE  IlESIHENCE  OF  C.  HILL,  ESQ. 

Clevedon  is  a fast  rising  watering  place  on  the  Somersetshire  coast,  and  that 
it  should  become  popular  amongst  those  who  seek  a change  of  scene,  whether 
for  health  or  pleasure,  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  it  is  delightfully  situated 
and  within  a short  railway  ride  from  the  city  of  Bristol.  Further,  that  a few 
large  residences  and  good  gardens  should  be  found  in  the  district  is  only  what 
might  be  expected,  so  remarkable  is  it  for  its  salubrity  and  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. 

Clevedon  Hall  is  worthy  of  its  name  and  the  position  it  occupies.  It  is 
indeed  a charming  marine  residence,  for  it  commands  extensive  views,  not  only 
over  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  Cardiff  and  a large  extent  of  the  Welsh  coast, 
but  far  away  to  the  west  the  ocean  can  be  seen,  with  the  promontories  of  the 
the  Somersetshire  coast  standing  out  in  bold  relief.  The  residence  itself  is  an 
imposing  and  substantial  structure,  and  is  surrounded  by  a large  space  of 
ornamental  grounds,  which  have  been  designed  and  laid  out  with  much  taste. 
Much  care  was  evidently  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
grounds  are  planted,  and  favoured  by  a fine  climate  they  offer  at  all  times 
much  to  please  and  instruct  the  visitor. 

The  conservatory  is  close  to  the  house,  and  connected  with  it  by  a wide  cor- 
ridor. The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  lofty, 'and  the  pillars  and  a portion  of 
the  roof  are  richly  and  elegantly  furnished  with  suitable  climbers.  The  body 
of  the  house  is  well  filled  with  camellias,  tree  ferns,  palms,  and  a choice  selec- 
tion of  flowering  plants.  Amongst  the  latter  were  some  large  and  well- 
flowered  examples  of  tuberous  begonias.  Near  the  conservatory  is  a splendid 
holly  hedge  in  the  most  perfect  form  and  condition.  The  variety  with  which 
this  hedge  is  formed  is  Nobleanum,  a smooth-leaved  kind  of  the  darkest  green. 
I do  not  know  any  other  holly  so  suitable  for  forming  a hedge  in  a choice 
position  as  this.  I was  much  struck  with  the  hedge,  and  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  missed  seeing  it. 

Stretching  away  from  the  mansion  is  a wide  expanse  of  splendidly-kept 
turf,  on  which  archery  and  lawn  tennis  are  suitably  provided  for.  Judiciously 
placed  on  the  grass  are  several  choice  coniferous  trees,  and  grand  groups  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  the  luxuriance  of  which,  and  indeed  everything  about  the 
place,  told  of  a fine  climate  and  a suitable  soil.  The  greatest  drawback 
appeared  to  be  the  salt  spray  which  the  wind  brings  with  it  when  blowing 
across  the  Channel.  A nice  breadth  of  ornamental  water  occupies  a position 
at  the  far  end  of  the  lawn,  and  on  the  right  of  the  pond  is  a shady  walk,  well 
guarded  on  each  side  with  trees.  Near  the  walk  on  the  left-hand  side  is  a fine 
collection  of  hardy  British  ferns,  many  of  them  rare  and  choice,  and  all  in  a 
thriving  condition.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  we  unexxiectedly  came  upon  a 
surprise  as  unlooked  for  as  it  was  pleasing.  The  circutious  route  beneath 
shady  trees  brought  us  in  full  view  of  a raised  terrace  walk,  flanked  on  the 
right  with  trees  and  evergreens,  and  on  the  left  with  clumps  of  shrubs.  The 
view  from  this  raised  walk  is  a charming  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  of  which 
one  would  not  soon  tire  ; but  as  this  garden  contains  many  other  features,  I 
must  hasten  to  notice  them. 

The  glass  structures  are  numerous,  and  grapes  and  peaches  are  largely 
grown,  whilst  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  receive  due  attention.  There  are  several  houses  devoted  to 
vines,  and  the  earliest  crop  produced  by  pot  vines  was  over  before  my  visit. 
The  second  crop  is  borne  by  permanent  vines,  the  bunches  being  of  a very 
useful  size  and  well  finished.  The  vinery  adjoining  the  second  house  is 
planted  with  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  and  Lady  Downes.  The  crop  is  a 
medium  one,  and  the  vines  clean  and  in  good  health.  The  only  wonder  to  me 
was  how  vines  in  houses  so  crowded  with  other  plants  were  kept  so  clean. 
This  case  is  like  many  others  : the  gardener  must  either  grow  his  plants  with 
his  vines  or  have  no  flowers  for  the  conservatory.  Vinery  No.  3 is  planted 
chiefly  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  has  a fine  crop  of  tomatoes  near  the 
glass  in  the  front.  In  vinery  No.  4 there  is  also  a satisfactory  crop  ; the  same 
careful  management  was  apparent  in  this  house  as  in  all  the  rest,  but  it  was 
in  vinery  No  5 that  I was  most  interested.  The  crops  of  Alicante  and  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat  in  this  house  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  I lingered 
some  time  in  this  structure  with  Mr.  Pegg,  the  gardener,  who,  I found,  is  much 
interested  in  grape-growing.  He  detailed  without  any  reservation  his  plan  of 
feeding  his  vines,  and  I learnt  from  him  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  feeding 
the  roots  of  vines  from  directly  the  stoning  process  is  completed  until  they 
have  taken  on  a good  portion  of  their  colour.  The  condition  of  his  grapes  in 
the  second  vinery  showed  that  his  treatment  was  right,  or  they  could  not  have 
produced  such  a heavy  crop  with  every  prospect  of  finishing  well.  The  peach 
house  is  a useful  lean-to  structure,  the  trees  remarkably  healthy  and  bearing  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  Hale’s  Early  Peach  had  all  been  gathered  by  the  end  of 
.lune,  while  other  kinds  were  a fortnight  later  : this  is  a large  highly-coloured 
fruit,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  peoifle  only  second-rate  in  flavour.  The 
orchard  house  is  a very  similar  structure  to  the  last  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
forced.  Peaches  and  nectarines  are  trained  to  the  wall,  and  on  wires  in  the 
front  the  same  kinds  of  trees  are  also  trained  ; all  the  trees  arc  clean  and  in 
line  health,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  upon  them. 

There  are  melon  and  cucumber  houses.  In  that  devoted  to  melons  there 
were  some  nice  fruits  of  Colston  Basset.  Tlie  next  structure  to  bo  noticed  is  a 
large  plant  house  in  two  divisions  ; in  the  stove  department  the  usu.al  kinds 
of  tender  exotic  plants  are  grown,  and  in  the  other  division  I noticed  a nioe 
batch  of  abutilons.  Those  wore  lino  young  plants  in  a thriving  condition, 
which  had  been  just  shifted  into  six  or  seven  inch  pots  for  winter  flowering.  In 
another  house  is  a lino  lot  of  Indian  azaleas,  tiro  plants  being  largo  and  in 
splendid  health;  in  fact,  every  conceivable  position  in  the  houses  was  occupied 
with  xjlants  in  pots,  which  plainly  showed  that  there  w;ia  a largo  demand  to 
meet.  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  a specially-arranged  house. 

The  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  cover  a largo  space,  and  are  divided  into 
three  divisions,  all  walled  in.  On  the  south  walls  there  is  a very  good  crop 
of  peaches  ami  nectarines.  The  ero[)  of  gooseherrios  .and  currants  is  a re- 
markably luaavy  one,  as  is  also  the  ero|>  of  apples  on  some  largo  bush-trained 
trees,  if  1 omit  to  mention  tho  roso  garden,  which  is  a separate  feature,  and 
the  (lower  Ixals  near  tho  niansion,  it  is  not  beeanso  they  are  net  inteiostmg, 
but  because  niy  notes  have  already  o.xlended  to  so  groat  a length. 
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THE  INDIAN  HTUAWDKRKY, 

Tiir,  Indian  Strawberry,  Fragni-ia  imlica,  has  boon  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Magazine  as  a beauty  of  the  first  order  tliat  1 am  afraid  this  note  may  ai)j)oar 
out  of  date.  Ibit  iirobaltly  many  readers,  like  myself,  are  slow  to  take  hold 
of  a fact  until  some  accident  forces  it  anew  on  tl)oir  attention,  It  happens, 
then,  that  being  interested  in  a garden  fete,  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  tho  vegetation  of  the  far-famed  Chiswick  garden  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  there  I mot  witli  the  Indian  strawberry,  and  was 
beguiled  by  its  beauty.  It  seems  to  bo  ouo  of  the  most  thriving  plants  in  tho 
world,  for  I met  with  it  in  baskets,  and  pots,  in  hot  dry  houses,  and  in  moist 
cool  houses,  and  just  as  I was  about  to  ask  about  its  hardiness  I found  a 
great  mass  of  it  on  a bank  of  tho  open-air  rockery  ; and  there,  as  might  be 
o.\pectod,  its  beauty  was  more  fully  demonstrated  than  in  the  specimens  grown 
under  glass.  Whether  hanging  in  elegant  festoons  from  a basket  or  forming 
a kind  of  mat  in  tho  open  air,  it  is  surprisingly  beautiful  in  leaf,  llower,  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  of  a soft  yellow  colour  and  come  near  to  those  of 
rotentilla  anscrina,  but  the  complexion  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a fragaria  all 
through.  Tho  fruits  are  small,  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  and  barely  eatable. 
I imagine  tho  birds  would  scarcely  care  to  touch  them,  but  on  that  point  I 
cannot  speak.  To  be  without  this  little  gem  is  to  be  in  a state  of  extreme 
horticultural  poverty,  and  I have  taken  care  to  secure  some  plants  that  I may 
not  be  depressed  by  a sense  of  destitution.  R.  W.  B. 

GLADIOLUS  THE  BRIDE. 

Mr.  Ware  has  made  a great  feature  of  this  white-flowering  gladiolus,  which 
is  valuable  for  its  early  flowering,  and  especially  to  cut  from  for  decorative 
purposes.  Itis  a variety  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  which,  though  ranking  as  a 
species,  is  really  a hybrid  resulting  from  a cross  of  G.  concolor  by  pollen  of 
G.  cardinalis.  All  the  forms  of  G.  Colvillei  are  open  border  plants  and  they 
are  all  beautiful.  The  original  and  so-called  species  produces  flowers  of  a rich 
rose  or  carmine-crimson  colour,  but  the  seedlings  vary,  and  we  have  seen 
amongst  them  an  occasional  good  yellow.  To  do  them  well,  a border  should 
be  prepared  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall  with  good  turfy  loam  or  peat  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sand.  In  such  a [border  watsonias  and  ixias  might 
also  be  grown,  and  would  occasion  no  anxiety  as  to  their  hardiness. 

KALOSANTHES. 

For  exhibition  in  July  the  kalosanthes  are  of  immense  value,  because  of  the 
striking  contrast  their  scarlet  and  crimson  flowers  present  to  the  allamandas, 
bougainvilleas,  and  other  subjects  usually  in  bloom  in  that  month,  and  the 
brilliant  effect  they  produce  when  well  grown.  The  finest  examples  exhibited 
this  season  were  those  staged  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son  at  Richmond  and 
Regent’s  Park.  These  were  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  literally 
solid  with  bloom,  and  they  were  by  no  means  the  least  effective  specimens  in 
their  fine  groups.  Mr.  Ward  used  to  grow  them  exceedingly  well  a few  years 
back,  but  since  he  discontinued  exhibiting  no  private  grower  appears  to  have 
taken  them  in  hand  and  done  justice  to  them.  The  variety  grown  by  Mr. 
Ward  was  named  Pheenix,  and  had  flowers  of  a brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour. 
The  two  kinds  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son  this  season  are  Dr. 
Duphemus,  a splendid  variety,  with  flowers  of  a deep  scarlet  colour,  and 
Dr.  E.  Regel,  a magnificent  form,  with  flowers  of  a rich  glowing  crimson  colour. 
All  these  are  much  superior  to  the  well-known  K.  coccinea,  and  the  three  will 
suffice  for  any  one  collection.  Grown  in  six-inch  and  eight-inch  pots  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  well  deserve 
more  attention  at  the  hands  of  cultivators  than  thev  have  yet  received. 

G. 

THE  HARDY  PELARGONIUM. 

There  is  but  one  hardy  pelargonium,  at  least  so  the  books  say,  and  it  will  be 
time  to  correct  them  when  we  find  another.  The  one  hardy  species  is  Pelar- 
gonium Endlicherianum,  a native  of  the  Western  Taurus,  or,  say,  the  southern 
coast-line  of  Anatolia.  It  is  an  interesting  and  very  curious  plant.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  orbiculate  and  very  slightly  lobed  ; the  flowers  appear  to 
have  only  two  petals,  but  in  reality  they  have  five,  but  the  two  upper  are 
large  and  showy  and  the  three  lower  are  minute  and  practically  invisible. 
A well-grown  plant  is  gay  enough  when  in  flower,  for  the  top  petals  are  richly 
coloured  with  shades  and  lines  of  rosy  crimson,  and  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  similarly  coloured ; therefore  as  a plant  this  is  worth  growing, 
and  it  is  hardy  enough  for  frame  culture  in  London  and  for  the  open  rockery 
in  the  more  favoured  climates  of  the  south  coast.  It  is  figured  in  B.  M., 
4,946.  1^ 

THE  DALMATIAN  LILY. 

In  the  fine  collection  of  lilies  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  the 
dark  variety  of  Lilium  martagon,  known  as  the  Dalmatian  lily,  has  been  very 
fine  this  year.  This  variety  conforms  to  the  martagon  type  in  all  essential 
particulars,  but  differs  in  colour,  being  of  a rich  deep  glossy  maroon  tending 
towards  black,  and  indeed,  for  any  fanciful  purpose,  might  be  called  the  black 
lily,  as  the  younger  Dumas  once  called  a dark  maroon  tulip  a black  tulip, 
because  he  wanted  such  a flower  as  the  basis  of  a story.  The  Dalmatian  lily 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  albeit  not  the  most  showy,  of  its  season  ; it  fasci- 
nates by  its  colour  and  wax-like  substance,  and  is  especially  conspicuous  when 
associated  with  the  longiflorums  and  other  light  lilies  that  flower  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  the  Dalmatian  varieties,  apparently  inferior  to  one  I saw  at  Mr, 
Ware’s,  is  figured  in  Mr.  El wes’s  magnificent  “Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Lilium.”  To  reproduce  the  maroon  or  purple  or  copper-black  colour  of  the 
best  variety  is  simply  impossible,  and  compels  repetition  of  Thomson’s  ques- 
tion, “ Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ? ” Mr.  Elwes  reports  that  it  was  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  liliomaniacs  in  1875,  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  who  under- 
took a journey  to  Dalmatia  on  purpose  to  secure  it,  and  succeeded  to  his  own 
complete  satisfaction.  In  a wild  country  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  he  found 
the  plant  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation,  and  they  were  most  numerous  in  the 
Grivoschie,  in  the  rocky  bed  of  an  extinct  glacier.  ‘ ‘ Here  the  chalky  ground 
is  cut  up  at  intervals  by  crevasses  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  broad  and  eighty 
feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  ice  and  snow  were  lying.  W^herever  on 
the  sides  of  these  crevasses  a little  earth  is  lodged  the  lilies  grow,  having 
their  roots  close  to  rock  in  a calcareous  gravel.”  As  the  lilies  do  not  as  a 
rule  like  chalk,  it  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  note  that  this  very  peculiarity 
— the  darkest  in  colour  known — can  subsist  and  thrive  on  a starving  chalk 
soil.  Liliomaniac, 


THE  WOOLLY  MINT. 

Tho  other  day,  dining  with  some  friends  who  are  somewhat  fastidious  in 
rcsj)cct  to  their  eating  and  drinking,  I experienced  a new  pleasure  at  a table 
whore  tlioro  has  never  been  a deficiency  of  pleasures  revolving  as  it  were 
around  good  food.  And  this  new  pleasure  was  tho  mint  sauce.  It  was  very 
green,  (|uite  thick  with  mint,  and  of  tho  most  exquisite  flavour.  I was  com- 
l)ellcd  to  say  tliat,  though  addicted  to  mint  sauce,  I had  really  never  before 
tasted  tho  delicacy  “ as  it  ought  to  be.”  My  hostess  at  once  informed  mo 
that  wo  were  indebted  to  your  Magazine,  both  for  tho  mint  and  the  sauce, 
because  the  plant  was  given  her  by  tho  Editor,  and  in  tho  “Household” 
department  of  tho  Magazine  she  obtained  a “ wrinkle  ” on  the  proper  making 
of  mint  sauce.  So  far  as  I am  any  judge,  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
tho  woolly  mint  and  tho  common  mint  as  between  gold  and  silver.  It  seems 
that  some  years  ago  the  Editor  distributed  a lot  of  this  mint,  and  surely  it 
would  be  a boon  to  thousands  if  he  would  repeat  the  benefaction. 

Epicuue. 

[The  woolly  mint,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  deserves  an  “ Epicure’s”  encomium, 
and  we  regret  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  comply  with  his  request.  When  we 
“ distributed”  the  woolly  mint  some  ten  years  ago  we  had  a large  stock  of  it, 
and  had  occasionally  to  send  barrowloads  of  the  roots  to  be  burned  with 
couch-grass  and  other  weeds  that  need  to  be  killed  outright.  Our  present 
stock  of  the  woolly  mint  would  not  more  than  fill  a half-peck  measure,  root 
and  branch,  but  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  requirements. — Ed.  G.  M.\ 

MY  GARDEN  OF  WILD  THYME, 

During  the  past  five  weeks  the  species  of  thyme  in  my  rockeries  and 
borders  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  I am  somewhat  surprised  that 
in  the  gardening  papers  there  is  so  little  said  in  praise  of  their  fragrance  and 
beauty.  There  are  few  amongst  the  “little  bits”  that  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  enjoyment  in  a mountainous  country,  capable  of  surpassing  in  real  loveli- 
ness the  tufts  of  flowering  thyme.  Thymus  serphyllum,  that  may  be  met  with 
on  the  limestone  rocks.  What  heaps  of  chopped-up  amethysts  might  we 
liken  those  tufts  to  when  they  are  solid  with  their  cheerful  rosy-lilac  flowers, 
and  the  air  is  perfumed  with  their  sweet  breath  ! One  of  my  present  pets  is 
the  woolly  thyme.  Thymus  lanuginosa,  which  is  a variety  of  the  common 
thyme ; and  another  is  the  lemon  thyme,  T.  citratus,  which  is  also  a variety  of 
T.  serphyllum.  The  common  garden  thyme,  T.  vulgaris,  which  I have  in 
several  forms  on  the  rookery,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant  in  a sunny 
situation,  but  it  will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  although  in  a shady  place  it  does 
not  flower  freely.  T.  rotundifolius  is  one  of  the  finest  rock  and  border  plants.  The 
delicate  T.  corsicus,  with  its  lovely  golden  green  leafage  and  lilac  flowers,  likes  a 
shady  spot  and  will  even  thrive  in  a fern  case.  The  purple  (or  so-called  blue) 
thyme,  T.  azureus,  is  a lovely  little  thing  that  likes  partial  shade  and  a bed  of 
moist  peat.  We  have  planted  a great  many  thymes  in  the  herb  garden,  and 
it  seems  they  are  cut  from  indiscriminately,  the  household  folks  declaring 
that  for  domestic  purposes  they  are  of  about  equal  value.  W.  B. 

A SNAIL  TRAP  FOR  A TOWN  GARDEN. 

Eureka  ! henceforth  the  snails  are  at  my  command,  and  I will  destroy  them 
or  eat  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  herd  that  may  be  assembled  within  my 
garden  walls.  I have  a trap  ; they  never  fail  to  enter  it,  and  I can  catch 
them  alive  oh  ! at  my  own  sweet  will.  The  trap  is  nothing  less,  nothing  more, 
than  Sedum  spectabile.  Go  at  any  time  in  the  day  and  search  the  plant  and 
therein  you  will  find  the  dainty  creatures.  Eureka  ! Hooray  ! My  name  is 

Moses. 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA. 

I have  forwarded  yon  by  this  post  a few  blooms  of  Campanula  oalycanthema 
grown  in  the  open  border.  Two  years  ago  I purchased  a packet  of  seed  of 
each  variety,  white  and  blue  ; these  I grew  in  pots  for  the  conservatory.  They 
were  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  After  they  had  bloomed  I took  a few  of 
the  best  plants,  which  I had  previously  marked,  and  plunged  them  in  the 
open  ground  to  ripen  their  seed,  from  which  I grew  my  plants  for  this  season. 
Having  more  plants  than  I wanted  for  pots,  I planted  the  others  in  the  open 
borders,  and  I must  say  they  look  grand.  It  strangely  happens  that  I have 
but  very  few  that  are  quite  like  the  parent  plants,  but  many  superior,  which  I 
shall  keep  for  seed,  and  a few  inferior,  which  have  already  been  thrown  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  The  best  four  I have  numbered  : 1,  pure  white,  splendid  for 
pots  or  borders  ; 2,  purple,  equally  good  ; 3,  pure  white,  double,  good ; and 
4,  purple,  double.  The  very  heavy  rains  which  we  have  had  here  lately  have 
knocked  the  blooms  about  very  much. 

Hatfield  Court,  near  Gloucester.  John  Aplin,  Gardener. 

[A  very  fine  lot,  fully  justifying  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.— Ed.] 

DAY’S  EARLY  SUNRISE  PEA. 

I obtained  two  quarts  of  Sunrise  Pea  last  year  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
set  them  singly  eight  inches  apartand  teninchesbetween  the  rows,  and  obtained 
at  harvest  some  five  pecks  of  excellent  seed.  This  year  have  planted  about 
one  acre  and  have  an  excellent  crop  of  fine  large  pods  well  filled,  several 
containing  seven,  eight,  and  nine  in  each.  Have  cooked  some  of  them,  and 
they  eat  splendid.  They  are  the  best  for  field  culture.  If  they  have  plenty 
of  room  they  will  do  well ; not  if  “ crowded.” 

Ikleford,  near  Hitchin.  Frederick  Day. 

P.S. — I have  no  connexion  with  Mr,  Day,  the  raiser  of  Sunrise  ; neither 
do  I know  him. 

Having  grown  all  the  sorts  of  peas  obtainable  during  a period  of  over 
thirty  years,  I seem  to  recognize  Early  Sunrise  as  identical  with  Climax  or 
Alliance.  I cannot  declare  that  it  is  identical  with  either,  because  I do  not 
possess  the  last  named,  and  actual  comparison  is  alone  to  be  trusted.  But  it 
is  to  me  a question  of  some  interest  whether  one  of  these  two  has  not  been,  at 
least  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reproduced  in  Early  Sunrise.  F.  Fletcher. 


SUMMER  EPIDEMICS.— Medical  oiEcers  of  health,  as  hot  weather  approaches,  should 
remind  the  public  that  if  they  desire  to  be  free  from  such  infectious  diseases  as  Scarlet 
Fever,  Small-pox,  and  Measles,  they  should  wash  only  with  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR 
SOAP.  Purchase  only  the  genuine  (Wright’s),  which  is  branded  (as  the  medical  profession 
prescribe),  Sapo  Carbonis  Detergens.” — [Aj)VT.] 
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WARWICKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION 
AT  LEAMINGTON,  July  18. 

After  several  (lay.s  of  dull  showery  weather,  a break  in  the  clouds  induced 
us  on  the  morning  of  the  show  to  make  a journey  to  the  “ Queen  of  the  Mid- 
lands,” Leamington,  where,  after  an  hour’s  ride  per  Great  Western  “ Express,” 
we  arrived,  having  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  serious  destruction  of 
the  hay  crop  as  it  lay  rotting  in  the  Cherwell  Vale,  between  Oxford  and  Ban- 
bury. The  latter  town  passed,  a more  favourable  state  of  things  was  per- 
ceived, as  we  flew  onwards  through  the  agricultural  district  of  “ leafy  War- 
wickshire.” 

Leamington — or  rather.  Royal  Leamington  Spa — possesses  a number  of  at- 
tractions not  always  found  in  inland  towns.  The  beauty  and  salubrity  of 
the  town  itself,  its  central  situation,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  combined  with  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
in  the  locality,  render  it  a desirable  retreat  for  the  invalid  or  casual  visitor. 
Among  its  chief  attractions  may  be  mentioned  its  eleven  springs  of  mineral 
waters,  its  pump-room  and  baths,  its  cathedral-like  church,  its  regularly  built, 
wide,  clean  streets,  its  stately  avenues,  and  its  beautiful  well-kept  gardens  are 
among  the  chief  centres  of  attraction  to  visitors,  who  are  constantly  arriving 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  profusion  of  trees  and  flowers 
is  everywhere  noticeable  ; and,  alighting  at  the  railway  station,  this 
wealth  of  greenery  strikes  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Its  principal 
street  is  the  Parade,  a fine  wide  thoroughfare,  rising  gently  from  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Learn,  terminating  with  Christ  Church,  in 
Beauchamp  Square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a garden  and  shrubbery. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  town  is  a populous  rookery,  in  the  summits  of  some 
grand  old  elms.  To  the  poet,  artist,  or  antiquary,  the  surroundings  are  rich 
in  resources  of  pleasure  and  interest,  as  within  easy  distance  stands  Warwick 
Castle,  ‘‘the  finest  monument  of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splendour  which 
remains  uninjured  by  time  ; ” Kenilworth  Castle,  with  its  hoary  ruins ; 
Guy’s  Cliffe,  shrouded  amid  the  foliage  of  grand  historical  trees,  with  the 
Avon  winding  gracefully  at  its  foot ; Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Leighs,  once  the  abode  of  the  Cistercian  monks  ; Coombe  Abbey  (the 
seat  of  Earl  Craven),  wrapped  in  dense  woods  ; and  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
birthplace  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare. 

For  ourselves,  we  preferred  to  remain  at  Leamington,  in  order  to  witness 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Society,  convened  in 
the  beautiful  domain  known  as  Jephson’s  Gardens,  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
“father  of  Leamington.” 

The  gardens  are  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  and  contain  over  a thousand 
fine  specimens  of  ornamental  trees,  many  of  which  are  labelled  with  their 
botanic  names.  These  beautiful  grounds  are  delightfully  placed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Learn,  and  with  the  Pump  Room  gardens  opposite  form  a 
belt  of  greenery  through  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Spa,  dividing  the  newer 
part  of  the  town  from  the  southern  half.  Entrance  is  obtained  between  two 
handsome  lodges,  leaving  which  broad  gravel  paths  wind  in  every  direction. 
The  grounds  are  agreeablyjdiversified  with  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
whilst  an  artificial  lake  (area  one  acre)  adds  a charm  in  summer  and  affords 
skating  in  winter.  The  gardens  slope  down  to  the  Learn,  from  whose  banks 
views  of  the  parish  church,  the  bridge,  and  Victoria  Terrace  are  obtained.  A 
circular  eight-columned  temple,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  to  the  left  of  the 
principal  walk,  contains  a fine  marble  statue  of  Dr.  Jephson ; not  far  from 
this  is  the  Willes  memorial,  which  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the 
gardens  was  due  to  E.  Willes,  Esq.  At  a short  distance  from  the  main 
entrance  are  two  bridges,  ornamented  with  rockwork,  which  conduct  the 
visitor  into  the  upper  grounds,  a large  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  archery.  Grand  meetings  of  the  Toxophilites  of  the  Midland 
Counties  take  place  annually  here.  Rustic  seats  and  arbours  are  placed  in 
every  available  position,  commanding  the  most  beautiful  prospects.  A stately 
grove  of  trees  skirts  the  river,  their  umbrageous  foliage  and  wide  spreading 
branches  forming  a delightful  shade.  The  flower  borders  and  beds  contain  a 
very  choice  number  of  rosea  in  over  one  hundred  varieties : the  blooms  on  the 
day  of  the  show,  if  staged,  would  have  secured  very  high  honours.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden  is  a maze  similar  to  the  one  at  Hampton  Court,  but 
of  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  north-west  corner,  near  the  Parade,  the  Hitch- 
man  Memorial  Fountain  (a  thirteenth-century  Gothic  design,  with  a touch  of 
the  Romanesque)  occupies  a good  position,  while  an  avenue  of  Quercus  ilex 
and  other  species  of(oak,  including  the  cork  oak,  leads  from  the  main  entrance 
to  the  upper  grounds.  About  forty  of  these  were  cut  down  recently  in  order 
to  improve  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  The  gardens  abound  in  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  in  1864  by  Mr.  Cullis,  a local  nurseryman.  Their  present  con- 
dition is  a credit  to  Mr.  H.  Loneford,  the  gardener  in  chief.  But  to  the 
tents,  of  which  four  of  large  size  were  erected  in  a line  on  the  archery  lawn. 

Grouf.s  arranged  for  Effect. — These,  four  in  number,  contained  the 
cream  of  popular  varieties  in  palms,  ferns,  coleus,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  bal- 
sams, &c.,  the  premier  award  falling  to  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Regent  Street, 
Leamington,  for  a gracefully  set-out  group ; Messrs.  E.  and  .1.  Perkins, 
Leamington,  second  ; and  Mrs.  C.  Nelson, '.Crackley  Hill  House,  Kenilworth, 
third  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick). 

Stove  and  Greenhou.se  Plants  in  Bloom. — In  this  division  the  exhibits 
were  very  compact  full-size  specimens,  fresh  and  well-flowered,  the 
“ three  guinea  ” silver  cup  being  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  Nelson  for  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  Vinca  alba,  Statice  profusa,  a Dipladenia,  Stephanotis  fioribunda, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  F.  Perkins  second  with  Begonia  Vesuvius, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Gloriosa  superba,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  crocata, 
and  Ilussollia  juncea.  For  four  varieties  the  best  group  was  presented  by 
W.  R.  Mann,  Esq.,  Lillington  (gardener,  Mr.  C.Finch),  for  very  neatly-finished 
plants  of  Statics  profusa,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Clerodondron  fallax,  and 
Vinca  alba.  .1.  D.  Balfour,  Esq.,  Hilden,  Milverton,  second  with  Dipladenia, 
amabilis,  Statice  profusa,  Lagerstrmmia  indice,  and  Begonia  carminata. 

Exotic  Ferns  occupied  a large  amount  of  table  space,  the  post  of  honour 
going  to  a very  superior  (group  fromG.  H.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Elmscote,  including 
Oibotiurn  Schiedi,  liavallia  Moorcana,"Adiantuin  trapeziformo,  Pteris  tremula, 
Alsophila  excolsa,  and  Blcchnum  corcovadonso.  Mrs.  C.  Nelson,  Kenilworth, 
Second  with  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Adiantum  cardio- 
chlinnum,  A.  cuneatum,  Neottopteris  nidus,  and  an  unnamed  Now  Zealand  fern; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Mann,  with  Dicksonia  antarctica,  D.  sijiiarrosa,  Gyinnogramma 
Chrysophylla,  Adianturn  cuneatum,  A.  farleyonse,  (i.nd  Lnucostogia  immersa. 

il/iMiiV  Keiinr  were  in  plenty,  and  good.  ’I’ho  best  six  came  from  Lady 


Bertie  Percy,  Guy’s  Cliffe  (gardener,  Manuel  Elliott).  The  varieties  were 
Osmunda  regalis,  Scolopendrium  crispum,  Polystichum  truncatum,  Athy- 
rium  f.-f.  fissidens,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  Polystichum  angulare  ; Mrs.  C. 
Nelson  second  with  Lastrea  dilatata,  Osmunda  regalis,  Adiantum  capillus- 
veneris,  Athyrium  f.-f.  Ellesworthi,  and  Lastrea  cristata. 

Foliage  Plants  were  a large  show.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  G.  H. 
Nelson,  The  Lawn,  Warwick  (gardener,  H.  Wilkins),  had  massive  specimens 
of  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Latania  borbonica,  Maranta  zebrina,  Corypha  australis, 
Croton  regina,  and  Alocasia  Veitchi ; Mrs.  C.  Nelson  second  with  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Croton  variegatum,  Chamierops  humilis,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Cycas 
revoluta,  and  Croton  interruptum.  . /-,  , 

Lycopods  were  in  good  variety,  the  premier  set  by  Miss  Percy,  Guy  s 
Cliffe,  being  fine  rounded  cones,  displaying  the  trailing  fan-like  branches  to 
perfection,  the  varieties  being  Selaginella  denticulata  aurea,  S.  apoda,  ft. 
Mertensi  variegatum,  >S.  caisia,  S.  erecta,  and  S.  rubricaulis  ; T.  D.  Barbour, 
Esq.,  second  with  Willdenovi  and  Erythropus  and  some  of  the  above-named 

CoLEU.s  were  in  strong  force,  though  scarcely  so  bright  as  could  be  wished. 
Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins  first  with  large  pyramidal  bushes  of  Royal  Purple, 
Miss  Rosseneau,  Amazement,  Harlequin,  James  Barnshaw,  and  Dr.  B.  Hurst- 
field  ; Miss  Percy  second  with  Miss  Rosseneau,  Ernest,  Royal  Purple,  Sensa- 
tion, Dr.  B.  Hurstfield,  and  Mrs.  G.  Simpson.  J.  C.  Lewis-Boultbee,  Esq., 
West  Rock,  Leamington,  also  staged  a fair  group,  comprising  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Butterfly,  Glow,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  Mrs.  G.  Simpson. 

CALADIUM.S,  from  the  last-named  exhibitor  comprised  Princess  Alexandra, 
Reine  Victoria,  Houlletti,  Louis  Duplessis,  Aristide,  Leplays,  and  Napo- 
leon III.  , „ 

Fuchsias  in  seta  of  six  were  represented  by  average  groups  of  old  varieties, 
the  best  being  Avalanche,  Beaconsfield,  England’s  Glory,  Arabella,  Marginata, 
Display,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Crystal  Fountain,  Rose  of  Castile,  and  Scarlet  Gem, 
W.  R.  Mann,  Esq.,  first  and  J.  D.  Barbour  second.  j t 1 • 

Begonias  made  a grand  display  of  colour  ; Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins 
presenting  densely- flowered  bushes  of  Chancellor,  Williamsi,  Perkinsi,  Mme. 
0.  Lamache,  Sedeni  fl.  pi.,  and  another  ; Mrs.  Percy  Barron,  Myton,  second. 

Group  of  Plants  for  Drawing  Room  produced  some  nice  arrangemants, 
the  best  was  produced  by  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins,  who  had  a double  tier 
rustic  stand  (French  polished  legs  and  frame)  filled  with  very  neat  decorative 
plants  edged  with  begonias,  lobelias,  and  trailers.  In  separate  classes  there 
were  also  a number  of  achimenes,  gloxinias,  and  adiantum. 

Cut  Flowers  included  a large  number  of  bouquets,  epergnes,  &c. ; the 
premier  award  for  hand  bouquet  going  to  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins ; for 
centre-piece,  to  Miss  Rogers,  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Charles  Brett,  Leamington, 
for  skilfully  designed  sets  ; the  premier  award  for  a basket  of  roses  to 

Mr.  Frederick  Perkins  for  a well-filled  basket  of  glorious  old  General 
Jacqueminots  ; the  second-prize  lot'  from  E.  and  J.  Perkins.  Mr.  F.  Perkins 
was  awarded  a “special  prize”  for  three  differently-arranged  bouquets,  re- 
presenting “table,”  “hand,”  and  “brides’”  bouquets. 

Roses. — These  presented  a blaze  of  colour,  four  trade  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  competing  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  Mr.  F.  Perkins  leading 
with  a well  selected  and  arranged  box,  including  Thomas  Mills,  Captain 
Christy,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  S4nateur  Vaisse,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Mme.  V.  Verdier,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Rady,  John  Hopper,  Niphetos,  Pierre  Netting,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, and  Fisher  Holmes  ; Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington, 
Oxford,  second.  Messrs.  E.  and  F.  Perkins,  Leamington ; Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry,  and  M.  R.  Bryant,  Rugby,  also  competed  with  nice  fresh  stands. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  the  card  went  to  Miss  Watson-Taylor  for  a level  lot,  com- 
prising Souv.[de|laMalmaison,  Francois  Michelon,  Camille  Bernardin,  La  France, 
Emilie  Hausberg,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Marie  Baumann.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Compton 
Verney  (gardener,  John  Garner),  for  Paul  Verdier,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Fisher  Holmes,  Captain  Christy,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Rady,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  Mr.  F.  Perkins  also  staged  some  fine  boxes, 
including  a dozen  of  Captain  Christy,  twenty-four  triplets,  and  a fine  box  of 
single  trusses. 

Pelargoniums  (bedding)  were  splendidly  shown  ; the  groups  were  arranged 
in  triplet  trusses  (mixed),  Mr.  F.  Perkins  leading  with  Countess  of  Warwick, 
Mrs.  Perkins,  Hydrangsefolia,  Rosea  striata.  Jealousy,  Avalanche,  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  and  seedlings.  In  single  trusses  Mrs.  C.  Nelson  took  premier  honours 
with  Rev.  — Atkinson,  Louise,  R.  H.  Clifton,  Ellen,  Lady  Sheffield,  Mr.  New- 
digate,  Sybil  Holden,  John  Gibbons,  and  others.  The  second  place  was 
assigned  to  J.  D.  Balfour,  Esq. 

Dahlias  were  limited  to  one  fair  exhibit  by  Mr.  C.  Nelson,  Guy  s Chffe, 
who  had  good  average  examples  of  Andrew  Dodds,  Rembrandt,  J.  G.  Lore, 
Darkness,  Royal  Queen,  Julia  Davis,  Ovid,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Artiste,  and 
Henry  Walton.  _ , . 

Collections  of  Cut  Flowers  grown  under  Glass. — Here  Mr.  F,  Perkins 
held  his  own  with  bunches  of  Agap.anthus  umbellatus,  Bouvardia  Vreelandi, 
Lapageria  alba,  L.  rosea,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Pelargonium 
Ed.  Perkins,  P.  Volont6  Nationals,  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  Bouvardia  elegans, 
and  Ixora  alba  ; E.  J.  Perkins  second  with  Hibiscus  brilliantissima.  Begonia 
nitida,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Oncidium  Skinueri,  Plumbago  capeusis, 
Ixora  coccinea.  Begonia  Chancellor,  Clerodendron  Balfouriauum,  fttatice 
profusa,  and  Lapageria  rosea.  • o-  n 

Fruit  embraced  the  most  select  varieties.  For  a oolleotion  Sir  R.  G. 
Phillips,  Western  House,  Shipston-on-Stour,  put  up  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buokland  Sweetwater  grapes,  Grosse  Mignonne  poaches,  Elruge  nectarines, 
President  strawberries,  and  Cox’s  Golden  Gem  melon.  Tho  sccoud  card  wont 
to  .1.  D.  Balfour  for  Hero  of  Lockiiige  melon,  Morollo  cherries.  Crown  Bob 
gooseberries,  Rubicon  figs.  Royal  Georgo  peaches,  and  White  Grapo  currants. 
For  black  grapes  Lady  Willoughby  do  Broke  first  with  Hamburgh  1 Sir  R. 
Phillips  second  with  Alicante.  For  white  Sir  R.  Phillips  first  with  Muscats  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Nelson  second  with  Duke  of  Bucclouch.  Poaches,  first  Sir  11.  Phillips 
with  Grosso  Mignonne;  Lord  Willoughby  do  Broke  second  with  \ iolotto 
HAtivo.  Melons  were  plentiful,  tho  proniior  card  being  allixcd  to  a small 
example  of  Coii(|uoror  of  Europe  ; iho  second  ])laco  to  a Blcnhoiui  Or.ango. 
Cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  filled  a largo  amount  ot 
table  space,  tho  varieties  being  well-known  kinds.  1 • 1 

Vii)GiCTAHLU.s  wore  altogether  a strong  point,  both  in  oolloolions  and  ’’•RRlo 
divhos.  In  tho  first-prize  collection,  from  tho  gardener  at  (luy  s t Idle, 
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woro  Iliirrison’d  l''av<mi itn  cucimil>i:r,  I iiti  rnationiil  Kiilnoy  potatouH,  Mnoro’a 
Cronm  marrow,  William  I.  ])eaa,  Snowball  turnips,  Flat  Tripoli  onion,  Nantoa 
carrots,  Autumn  (liant  cnulillowor,  ami  (Jlobo  articlinkos.  Seoouil  J.  E. 
Lewis- Ibniltboi',  Esq.,  for  Tolegraph  ououmbor,  Voitoh’s  Porfoction  poas, 
Suttons’  I argo  l\oil  t>  matoos,  imisbrooms,  Early  Horn  carrots,  NegroJKidnoy 
beans.  Early  Lomlou  caulillowora.  Snowball  turnips,  and  Tripoli  onions.  The 
best  dislu's  of  peas  in  llio  oompoting  classes  were  No  Plus  Ultra  ami 
Telepbone. 

Po'iWTOKS.  Kuhiei/  (^laxx,  three  dishes — First  prize,  Mias  Percy,  Guy’s 
(’lin'e,  with  Mona’s  Pride,  Ashleaf,  and  llresoo’s  Prolilic  ; Mrs.  C.  Nelson, 
Kenilworth,  second.  Single  dishes  (Kidney),  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  Guy’s 
ClifTo,  lifst  with  International ; Mr.  James  Doughty  second  with  Mona’s 
Pride,  ami  Mr.  Richard  llrown  third  with  International.  Roumh — First, 
Mr.  W.  Hayward  with  Reading  Abbey  ; Mr.  James  Ingram  second  with 
Red  Emperor,  and  Mr.  Abel  Warner  third  with  Breadfruit.  We  have  only 
glanced  at  the  “open”  classes,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the 
amateurs’  divisions  the  classes  were  much  the  same,  the  number  of  varieties 
only  being  reduced. 

The  judges  wore,  Mr.  Thomas  Crysp,  Newbold  Revel,  Rugby,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Parkes,  Bosworth  Hall,  near  Rugby  ; the  duties  of  bon.  secretary 
being  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Bird. 

Oj^ford.  William  Greenaway. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  July  25. 

The  excellent  exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
was  supplemented  by  several  miscellaneous  contributions  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  conservatory  presented  a very  attractive  appearance. 

Chief  amongst  the  collections  of  ornamental  plants  were  those  of  tuberous 
begonias,  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums,  and  achimenes,  from  the  Chiswick  gardens 
of  the  society,  all  of  which  were  remarkably  good.  Particularly  noteworthy 
in  the  group  of  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums  were  the  splendid  examples  of  Gloire 
d’Orl^ans,  one  of  the  very  finest  varieties  in  the  section  ; it  has  a compact 
habit,  is  very  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  neat 
trusses,  are  of  an  effective  shade  of  rosy  magenta.  The  begonias  were  of 
medium  size  and  densely  flowered,  and  represented  the  best  type  of  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  The  achimenes  were  also  admirably  grown 
and  superbly  flowered,  and  comprised  most  of  the  finest  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced to  cultivation.  Mr.  Barron  also  sent  a good  specimen  of  the  elegant 
Montbretia  crocosmoeflora,  a bulbous  plant  of  recent  introduction,  bearing 
spikes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited  twelve  very 
fine  boxes  of  roses,  and  half  a dozen  blooms  of  their  splendid  new  hybrid  per- 
petual, Queen  of  Queens,  which  will  eventually  take  a foremost  position 
amongst  exhibition  roses,  and  prove,  as  in  the  case  of  the  many  other  fine 
roses  introduced  by  the  firm,  of  immense  value  for  the  garden.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  also  staged  a large  and  representative  collection  of  gooseberries. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  in  their  well-known  style  a 
collection  of  verbenas  comprising  about  thirty  of  the  very  finest  varieties,  six 
trusses  of  each  ; and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  contributed  several  stands 
of  show  and  fancy  dahlias,  which  for  so  early  in  the  season  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  an  attractive 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  single  dahlias,  pentstemous,  and  early- 
flowering  chrysanthemums  ; the  single  dahlias  included  a stand  of  blooms 
of  White  Qneen,  an  exceedingly  fine  white  variety  raised  and  introduced  by 
^Ir.  M are,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  sent  a collection  of  pansies  comprising  show 
and  fancy  varieties  in  capital  condition. 

A^  few  interesting  orchids  were  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
King  s Road,  Chelsea,  Mr.  Sp3’ers,  orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  other  exhibitors.  Messrs.  J, 
Veitch  and  Sons  had  Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  a handsome  hybrid  between 
Cattleya  Leopoldi  and  C.  Dowiana ; in  growth  it  has  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  first  mentioned  of  its  two  parents,  and  bears  comparatively 
large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  dull  rosy  crimson,  and  the  labellum  rich 
purple  ; Lselia  callistoglossa,  a fine  hybrid  between  L.  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
gigas,  combining  the  flowers  of  the  former  with  the  foliage  of  the  latter  ; the 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  delicate  pink,  and  the 
labellum  rich  purple.  Mr.  Osborn,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  staged  a 
weU-flowered  example  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
SugneU  Hall,  Eccleshall,  contributed  a good  specimen  of  Cattleya  Eldorado’ 
for  which  he  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  A like  compliment  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  for  an 
exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  Aerides  affine  superbum,  bearing  nine  splendidly- 
developed  spikes.  Mr.  Spyers  staged,  in  addition  to  the  orchids  for  which  he 
was  granted  certificates  of  the  first  class,  the  distinct  and  bea  utiful  Mormodes 
luxatum  eburneum.  > 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee 
was  the  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  Clianthus  Dampieri  from  Mr.  Bennett,' 
of  Shepperton.  This  had  been  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  current 
year,  and  was  furnished  with  four  or  five  shoots,  which  were  about  eighteen’ 
inches  in  height,  clothed  with  healthy  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  bearing 
an  aggregate  of  fourteen  fine  trusses  of  the  richly-coloured  flowers.  G.  F.  Wilson  ' 
Esq.,  Weybridge,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  several  fine  varieties  of  Iris’ 
Kiempferi,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealingand  Bedfont,  a collection  of  antirrhinums 
representing  a fine  strain.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  came  Croton  Duke  of 
Albany,  an  effective  variety  with  rather  narrow  erect  leaves,  richly  coloured^ 
bright  red  and  bronze. 

The  most  important  of  the  contributions  before  the  Fruit  Committee  were 
the  fourteen  magnificent  smooth  Cayenne  pines  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill 
North  Devon.  The  fruit  ranged  from  7 lb.  to  9 lb.  each,  were  perfect  in  deve- 
lopment, and  afiorded  the  beat  possible  proof  of  the  great  success  with  which 
pines  are  grown  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  The  Vineyard,  West  Lynn,  King’s  Lynn,  sent  a 
basket  of  Gros  Maroc  grapes,  well  coloured  but  hardly  ripe  ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  exhibited  six  standard  red  currant  trees  in  pots,  which  were  carrying 
a good  crop  of  fruit  and  were  very  attractive.  Several  new  peas  of  great 
promise  were  shown  by  iMr.  Eckford,  Sandywell  Park,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr. 

Bedford;  and  the  usual  number  of  so-called  new  melons  were 

exhibited. 

There  was  a good  competition  for  the  prizes  oflfered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  aiid 
^ best  dish  of  Abundance  tomato,  which  appears  to  be  a'go6d'St»((ih 
ot  Trophy.  The  pnzetakers  were  Mr.  Phillips,  Meopham,  Kent,  'an(TMr.' 


Castlo,  both  of  whom  staged  very  excellent  fruits.  Mr.  Staggles,  Ilndlow, 
Tonbridge,  staged  in  the  class  for  tlio  tlirco  heaviest  fruits  examples  weighing 
in  the  aggregate  .1  lbs.  1 oz.,  and  of  good  sliupo,  but  not  well  ripened.  Mr. 
Pliillips  exhibited  a capital  form  of 'Trophy  tomato  under  the  designation  of 
I’erfoctiou,  but  not  distinct  enough  to  warrant  its  receiving  a separate  name. 

Tlie  following  First-class  Certificates  were  granted  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee ; — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Lilium  auratum  virfiinnld. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  of  suporh  lorm  and  the  segments  marked  with  a broad  band  of 
bright  yellow. 

Begonia  (jogoennin. — A distinct  and  handsome  species  with  largo  orbicular 
leaves  of  a deep  olive-green,  with  liglit  green  veins;  the  flowers  small,  and  of  a 
delicate  flesh  colour. 

To  Mr.  Spyers  for 

Comparetlia  falcata  vera. — A distinct  and  brightly-coloured  species  ; the 
flowers  rich  orange  and  borne  on  long  slender  spikes. 

Oncidium  ste.llUjerum. . — A handsome  species  producing  long  spikes  of 
medium-sized  flowers  ; the  sepals  and  petals  green  marked  with  bronz  spots  ; 
the  labellum  purple  and  white. 

Itenanthera  malutina. — Remarkable  for  its  distinctness  and  effective 
colouring;  the  flowers  produced  on  slender  spikes  and  of  a rich  orange- red, 
with  crimson  spots  on  the  labellum. 

Orammatophyllum  midtijlorum. — A very  distinct  species,  producing  bold 
spikes  of  large  green  flowers,  spotted  with  blackish  maroon. 

To  Mr.  Heims  for 

Comparetlia  macroplecton. — A very  beautiful  species  with  largo  bright  pink 
flowers. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  for 

Cattleya  Wliitei. — A handsome  Brazilian  species  of  dwarf  habit  and  bearing 
medium-sized  flowers  ; the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  red,  the  labellum  rich  purple 
marked  in  the  centre  with  yellow. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  for 

Nasturtium  Empress  of  India. — A very  effective  variety  ; the  plant  neat 
in  habit  and  very  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet;  without  question  the  most  valuable  annual  for  bedding  purposes 
introduced  of  late  years. 

To  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  for 

PJiacelia  campanulatus. — Avery  beautiful  hardy  plant  of  dwarf  growth,  and 
bearing  rather  large  bell-shaaped  flowers  of  a shade  of  blue  almost  rivalling 
in  brilliancy  that  of  Gentiana  verna. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner  for 

Dahlia  Gem, — An  excellent  pompone  with  beautifully-formed  flowers  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour. 

Exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  at  South  Kensington  was  hardly  so  extensive  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  the  quality  of  the  flowers  generally  was  much  higher,  and  the  show 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  held  at 
South  Kensington.  The  leading  exhibitors  were,  as  in  previous  years,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  E,  S.  DodwelL  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  and  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  staged  by  them  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  though  dififering 
in  relative  merit. 

Carnations. — The  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not 
less  than  twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  was  very  keen,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  a stand  of  magnificent  blooms.  The  varieties 
represented  were  : Master  Fred,  Admiral  Curzou,  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  John 
Keet,  James  Taylor,  James  McIntosh,  John  Reed,  Florence  Nightingale,  Mrs. 
Matthews,  Matador,  John  Hines,  Sporting  Lass,  Jessica,  Thomas  Moore, 
Jupiter,  Squire  Dodwell,  William  Laing,  Rifleman,  and  Lord  Lewisham  ; Mr. 
Douglas  was  a close  second  with  Robert  Lord,  Tim  Bobbin,  Sarah  Payne, 
Florence  Nightingale,  William  Skirving,  Sportsman,  Mephistopheles,  John 
Keet,  Rob  Roy,  James  Crossland,  Sporting  Lass,  Arthur  Medhurst,  Crimson 
Banner,  James  Douglas,  Master  Fred,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Apollo,  Henry  Cannell, 
James  Taylor,  John  Simonite  ; Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  third,  Mr.  J.  Hines  fourth, 
and  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  fifth. 

^ The  prizes  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  were  contested  with  even  greater 
spirit  than  those  for  twenty -four,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr. 
J . Douglas  with  superbly-finished  blooms  of  William  Skirving,  Florence 
Nightingale,  James  Meiryweather,  Dreadnought,  Earl  Stamford,  Sarah 
Payne,  Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  John  Keet,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Annihilator, 

■ and  a seedling  ; Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  second  with  James  Douglas,  Ben  Simonite, 
Rifleman,  Henry  Cannell,  Tim  Bobbin,  Curzon  Sport  S.  F.,  Master  Fred, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Arthur  Medhurst,  Squire  Dodwell,  Alfred  Hines,  and 

I Henry  Taylor  ; Mr.  Hines  third.  Dr.  Abercrombie  fourth,  and  Mr.  Buxton 
fifth.  For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  first  with  excellent  flowers  of 
Sybil,  James  Taylor,  Sarah  Payne,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Arthur  Med- 
hurst ; Master  Stanley  Dodwell  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Siaok  third. 

An  immense  number  of  blooms  were  staged  in  the  classes  for  single  speci- 
mens. In  the  class  for  scarlet  bizarre  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  and  second 

■ with  Admiral  Curzon  and  third  with  Edward  Adams,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner 
fourth  with  Admiral  Curzon  and  fifth  with  Robert  Lord.  For  crimson  bizarre 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  and  second  with  Rifleman,  Mr.  Turner  third  with  Rifle- 

! man,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  fourth  and  fifth  with  H.  K.  Mayor.  Pink  and 
purple  bizarre,  Mr.  Douglas  first  and  second  with  Sarah  Payne,  Mr.  Turner 
third  and  fifth  with  Sarah  Payne,  and  Mr.  Hines  fourth  with  Sarah  Payne. 
Purple  flake,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  and  third  with  Earl  Stamford,  second 
with  James  Douglas  and  fourth  and  fifth  with  Florence  Nightingale.  Scarlet 
flake,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  first,  third,  and  fifth  with  Sportsman  ; Mr.  C.  Turner, 
second  with  Matador,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  fourth  with  Scarlet  Keet. 
Rose  flake,  Mr.  C.  Turner  first  with  Jessica,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  second  with 
Tim  Bobbin,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  and  fifth  with  Rob  Roy,  and  Mr. 
Gorton  fourth  with  Rob  Roy.  The  premier  carnation  in  the  show  was  the 
bloom  of  Robert  Lord,  a fine  scarlet  bizarre,  staged  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  stand  of 
twenty-four. 

The  seifs  made  an  attractive  display,  and  for  twenty-four  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Jessica,  Etna,  Unexpected,  Sybil,  Robert  Scott, 
Geant  des  Batailles,  Constance,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mary  Bertram,  Alfred, 
Duchess  of,  Connaught,  and  Lord  Lewishan.  For  twelve  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
'Master  Stanley  Dodwell,  and  Mr.  G.  Duffield,  Winchaiore  Hill,  were  'the' 
prizetakers,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
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First-clMs  Certificates  for  carnations  were  granted  as  under 
To  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  for  i r n 1 

Utnrxi  Cannell. — A superb  scarlet  flake,  the  flowers  very  larp,  full,  and 
of  grand  form  ; the  colour  very  bright,  aud  the  ground  remarkably  pure. 

Alfred  Jladno.—A  splendid  scarlet  bizarre,  the  flowers  of  large  size,  ex- 
ceedingly well  finished,  and  the  colours  bright  and  well  defined. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  . , , . it.  a r 

William  Skirvimj.—A  beautiful  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  the  flowers  of 
full  size  and  grand  form,  the  colours  rich  and  clear. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Gorton  for  a c ^a- 

Tim  Bobbin.— A rose  flake  of  high-class  quality,  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  with  fine  petal,  and  of  excellent  form. 

To  Mr.  G.  Duffield  for  , c n -n  4.  1 

Mrs.  Page.— A pleasing  self,  the  flowers  large  and  full,  with  serrated 

petals,  and  of  a delicate  blush-pink  colour. 

To  Mr.  J.  A.  Wallington,  Trowbridge,  for  t i • v,t. 

Florence.— A decorative  variety,  with  rather  large  flowers  of  a bright 

yellowish  buff  colour.  , , , t i 4.1.  „ 

PiCOTEES.— In  the  leading  class  for  twenty -four  blooms,  not  less  than 
twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  Mr.  0.  Turner  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Chancellor,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mme.  Corbin,  Baroness  Burde^-Coutt^Louisa.  John 
Smith,  Constance  Heron,  Princess  Dagmar,  Mrs,  Payne,  Her  Majesty, 
Muriel,  Evelyn,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Bowyer,  Royal  Visit,  Clara  Penson 
Imogene,  and  Portia;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  second 
with  highly-finished  blooms  of  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Payne,  Ethel, 
Countess^  of  Wilton,  Daisy,  John  Smith,  Lizzie  Tomes,  Edith  Dom^^ 
Tinnie,  Louisa,  Zerlina,  Dr.  Epps,  Mary,  Medina,  Royal  Visit,  Clara,  Penson 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Esther  Minnie,  and  Muriel  ; Mr.  Douglas  third  with  good 
blooms  of  Pnneess  of  Wales,  Her  Majesty,  Brunette,  Mrs  Gorton,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Thomas  Williams,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Jessie,  Violet  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Alcroft,  Norfolk  Beauty,  and  Mary ; Mr.  J . Hines  fourth,  and  Messrs. 

^°In^*^the '^class  for  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar,  Mr.  H S.  Dodwell  was 
first  with  grand  flowers  of  Tinnie,  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Chancel^r,  Zerlina, 
Edith  Dombrain,  Ethel.  Mary,  Medina,  Dr.  Epps,  Esther  Minnie,  and 
Master  Norman ; Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  with  excellent  bloorn^s  of  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  Payne,  Violet  Douglas,  Brunette,  Mrs.  Gorton,  John  Smith, 
Jessie,  Wfolk  Beauty,  Mrs.  Alcroft.  Royal  Visit,  Ann  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Chan- 
cellor; Mr.  J.  Buxton  third,  Mr.  J.  Hines  fourth.  Dr  Abercronabie  fifth 
and  Mr.  Duffield  sixth.  For  six  blooms,  dissimilar.  Master  Stanley  Dodwell  first 
with  Medina,  Tinnie,  Royal  Visit,  Master  Norman,  Miss  Lee  ; Mr,  black  and 
Mr.  Sharp  second  and  third  respectively.  n 4-11  j j 4.v,„ 

All  the  classes  for  single  specimens  were  exceedingly  weU  "'1®^ 
flowers  were  remarkably  good.  Light-edged  rose  and  scarlet,  Mr.  C.  turner 
first  and  second  with  Evelyn  and  fifth  with  Lady  Carrington,  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
third  with  Miss  Lee  and  fourth  with  Mrs.  Alcroft.  Heavy-edged  rose  ^d 
scarlet,  Mr.  Douglas  first  and  second,  Mr.  Turner  third  and  fourth,  and  Dr. 
Abercrombie  fifth  with  Mrs.  Payne,  the  finest  flower  in  its  colour.  Light- 
edged  purple,  Mr.  Dodwell  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  with  Mary,  Mr.  Turner 
second  with  Clara  Penson  and  third  with  Mrs.  Tutton.  Heavy-edged  purple, 
Mr.  Turner  first  with  Muriel,  third  with  Mrs.  Chancellor,  and  fifth  with 
Zerlina;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  with  Mrs.  Chancellor  and  fourth  -mth  Ala- 
ance.  Light-edged  red,  Mr.  Turner  first  and  fifth  with  Thonms  Williams 
Mr  Douglas  second  with  Mrs.  Gorton  and  third  with  Violet  Doiiglas,  and 
Mr.  Dodwell  fourth  with  Thomas  Williams.  Hea-i^-ei^ed  red,  IVH.  Turner 
first  with  Henry  ; Mr.  Douglas  second  and  fifth  with  !^id cess  of  Wales  and 
third  and  fourth  with  Brunette.  Yellow  ground  M^  J.  Douglas  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Mr.  Hooper  fifth  with  Sir  h. 
Roberts.  The  premier  picotee  in  the  show  was  the  splendid  bloom  ot  Mrs. 

Payne  in  Mr.  J.  Douglas’s  stand  of  twenty -four.  • i 

In  the  class  for  twelve  yellow  ground  flowers  Mr.  J.  Douglas  occupied  the 
first  place  with  a capital  stand,  in  which  were  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Colman,  JSe 
Plus  Ultra,  Lightning,  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Eleanor ; 
Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Cattley  second  and  third. 

The  undermentioned  Certificates  for  picotees  were  granted 
To  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  for  , „ . 1 -ii, 

Muriel— A very  fine  heavy-edged  purple,  the  flowers  extra  large,  with 
grand  petal,  the  ground  pure  and  the  edge  rich  and  sharply  defaned. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  , „ , i r 11  j 

Mrs.  Qorton. — A superb  light-edged  red  ; the  flowers  large  and  full  and 
with  grand  petal,  the  colour  very  bright  and  the  ground  remarkable  for  its 

^ Plants  in  Pots  from  any  or  all  of  the  classes  were  represented  by 
collections  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  The  plants  occupied  eight-inch  pots  and  had  three  blooms  each, 
which  were  backed  up  with  large  cards  as  on  the  stand,  and,  to  state  the  case 
very  mildly,  the  collections  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  how  un- 
sightly it  is  possible  to  make  these  beautiful  flowers.  , • . 

Mlscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  carnations  and  picotees  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son^  which 
had  been  produced  by  plants  that  had  not  been  disbudded.  Mr.  Howard, 
Southgate,  sent  bouquets  of  pinks  and  carnations,  and  Messrs.  Gross  and 
Steer,  Salisbury,  exhibited  a stand  of  the  Governor  carnation,  a beautiful 
decorative  variety  with  large  flesh-coloured  flowers. 


TOOTING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  July  meeting  of  the  Tooting  Horticultural  Society  was  a very  suc- 
cessful and  highly  creditable  affair.  This  society  aims  higher  than  most  local 
societies,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together  an  exhibition  in  the  committee  room 
monthly,  to  which  all  members  are  free,  and  thus  during  the  whole  season  a 
source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  is  open  to  them,  whilst  by  tlie  juaiciouM 
awards  of  certificates  of  merit  to  seedlings,  newly-imported  plants,  and 
hyVirids,  as  well  as  cultural  certificates,  a deep  and  lasting  interest  is  created 
amongst  all  the  members.  . 

fllancing  brielly  over  the  exhibits  at  this  meeting,  wo  noted  some  very  line 
examples  of  gloxinias  brought  by  Mr.  Todmaii,  gardener  to  J.  Connell,  Esq., 
Bushy  Down,  measuring  some  two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  cany  mg 
upwards  of  eighty  flowers,  whilst  the  foliage  was  simply  everything  that  coiil 
bo  desired.  'I’licy  had  been  grown  somewhat  cool,  and  treated  to  some  of 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  in  a liijuid  state.  They  were  awarded  a cultural  certificate. 
Mr.  Kadoj  gardener  to  J.  Ihmiier,  Esq.,  B idge  ilouso,  set  ii])  a very  haiid- 
Bomo  melon,  called  I’rizetakcr,  beautifully  finished,  and  just  in  jiropcr  conffi- 
tion  for  tabic.  This  also  was  deservedly  awarded  a cultural  certificate.  Iho 


same  exhibitor  brought  a very  fine  hydrangea,  Dwfana,  bearing  an  immense 
head  ; it  was  awarded  a cultural  certificate.  Stands  and  glasses  of  cut 
flowers  were  in  great  profusion.  From  Mr.  Bingham,  gardener  to  Miss 
Goldsmidt,  Lynwood,  came  some  very  fine  seedling  begonias,  some  whites  and 
yellows  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener  to  J.  Brand,  Esq.,  also 
put  up  some  fine  seedling  begonias,  calceolarias,  and  gloxinias.  Mr.  Glide,  gar- 
dener to  — Welton.  Esq., The  Laurels,  brought  a stand  of  double  pelargoniums 
extra  well  done.  Mr.  W.  Ball,  The  Gardens,  Brooklands,  had  a most  in- 
teresting collection,  comprising  gloxinias,  begonias,  carnations  and 
picotees,  petunias,  neriums,  and  a remarkable  set  of  Canterbury  bells, 
double  and  single,  and  in  all  shades  of  colour.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
brought  an  example  of  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  pea,  as  grown  to  show  its  prolific 
character,  which  is  truly  great,  whilst  the  flavour  is  excellent.  Mr  Lansbery, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston,  Hill  House,  brought  a nice  collection  of  cut  flowers 
of  lydeas,  gloxinias,  and  some  excellent  purple  intermediate  stocks,  _ Mr.  F. 
Bali,  gardener  to  H.  Doulton.  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  staged  a most  interest- 
ing collection  of  old-fashioned  herbaceous  flowers,  comprisine  potentillas  of 
various  colours,  lychnis,  antirrhinums,  campanulas,  geraniums,  mimulus, 
diplacus,  and  many  others ; also  a brace  of  very  fine  cucumbers,  a cross 
between  Rollisson’s  Telegraph  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Amongst  new  plants 
Mr.  Bemby,  gardener  to  W.  Galton,  Esq.,  Park  House,  brought  a grand  seedling 
dark  fuchsia,  called  General  Roberts,  the  flowers  very  large,  well  reflexed,  andex- 
cellent ; it  was  considered  quitedistinct  from  anythingm  commerce,  and  awarded 
a first-class  certificate  of  merit.  Mr.  Todman  also  brought  a new  pelargonium  of 
the  decorative  section  called  Duke  of  Albany,  exquisite  in  colour,  small  com- 
pact trusses  fit  for  cutting,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  most  profuse  in  blooming  ; it 
was  also  awarded  a first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Dalton  exhibited  a very  credit- 
able dish  of  resident  strawberry  and  some  fine  cabbage.  Mr.  Glide  sen^t  a 
dish  of  American  Strap-leaved  turnips  of  such  exceptional  quality  that  they 
were  awarded  a cultural  certificate.  Mr.  Galber  sent  a stand  of  cut  roses,  and 
also  some  examples  of  his  new  curled  Golden  Feather  ; the  latter  is  a very 
fine  plant  for  bedding  purposes,  having  the  appearance  of  double  curled 
parsley,  but  of  a deep  rich  golden  yellow  ; it  was  awarded  a first-class  certi- 
ficate. Mr.  Luff,  gardener  to  — Hyatt,  Esq.,  Streatham,  brought  cut  blooms  of 
the  French  spotted  gloxinias;  they  were  all  exquisite  in  colour,  and  one  in 
particular  was  superb.  Many  other  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
were  there,  the  whole  making  a remarkable  and  rich  by  the 

number  of  members  in  attendance,  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus 
set  before  them  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  -vtt  a -d 

II,  Longley  Road  Tooting.  Parlett. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  ROSARIANS’  SOCIETY. 

On  the  20th  inst.  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  Helensburgh.  A new  feature  in  the  show  was  the  introduction  of 
show  and  fancy  pansies  and  pinks.  Those  shown  by  Messrs,  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Paisley,  were  exceedingly  good,  the  pansies  being  pure  in  colour  and 
large  in  size,  while  the  pinks  were  also  large  and  well  marked.  . . 

The  display  of  roses  was  truly  grand.  The  gold  medal  for  forty-eight  distinct 
varieties  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtonards,  Inland,  and 
the  premier  prize  for  thirty-six  distinct  sorts  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast.  There  were  1,408  rose  blooms  sta^d,  and 
468  pansies  and  pinks.  The  judges  in  the  various  classes  were:  Tne  Rev.  H. 
H.  D’Ombrain,  Ashford,  Kent ; J.  G.  Paul,  florist,  Paisley ; D.  Findlay, 
Lennox  Castle  Gardens,  Campsie ; M.  Campbell,  nurseryman,  Blantyre;  J. 
McConnachie,  Cameron  House  Gardens,  Ballooh;  and  J.  Forbes,  Overtown 
Gardens,  Dumbarton.  We  give  the  principal  awards 

Roses. — Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties  : First  (gold  medal),  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtonards,  with  grand  blooms  of  the  following  ; 
Alexander  Dickson,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Annie  Wood,  Ayocat 
Duvivier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Captain  Christy, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Egeria,  Elie  Morel,  Etienne  Levet,  Fran9ois  Courtin,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Horace  Vernet,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lady  Sheffield,  La  France,  Le  Havre, 
Mme.  Eugenie  Verdier.  Mme.  Jacquier.  Mme.  Laurent,  Mme,  Louis  Leveque, 
Mme.  Maria  Verdier,  Mme.  Nachurv,  Mme.  Rivers,  Mme.  Vidot,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marquis  de  Castellane 
Marquis  de  Ligneres,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  May  QuennelJ, 
Marie  Baumann,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Panl  Neron, 
Pierre  Caret,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Prince  of  Wales,  i^chard 
Wallace,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Sophie  Coquerelle,  and  Wilhelm  Koe  e. 
Second  T.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Stranrear ; third  W.  Montgomery,  nursery- 
man, Cardross;  fourth,  D.  Robertson,  nurseryman.  Helensburgh.  Thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct  varieties  : First  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  who  had  sev^al  ot 
above-named  sorts,  and  fine  specimens  of  Albert  Paye,  Due  de  Rohan,  Di^uy 
Jamain,  l ady  Sheffield,  Barth^lemy  Jonbert.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Con- 
stantin  Fretiakoff,  and  others ; second  Wm.  Parlane,  gardener.  Row ; third 
A.  McCallum,  gardener,  Helensburgh.  Twelve  blooms  tea  or  noisette  roses, 
distinct  sorts  : First  A.  H.  Gray,  Dunkeld ; second  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Aldiii 
House,  Slough.  Thirty-six  blooms  of  roses,  distinct  sorts  (open  to  Scotch 
growers  only)  ; First  (silver  medal  and  £3)  Wm.  Parlane,  with  splendi 
flowers,  of  which  the  following  were  most  noteworthy  ; Baron  Haussmann, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Francois  Michelon  Marguerite  Brassac,  John 
Hopper,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Captain  Christy,  Madame  Vidot  Madame  Cailli^, 
Diichosse  de  Vallombrosa,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Mane  Finger,  R. 
Wallace,  Emile  Hausberg,  Paul  Neron,  Edouard  Morren  La  | J-anoe,  and 
Alfred  Colomb;  second  John  McColl.  gardener.  Row  ; third  W.  Montpinery, 
Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties  (open  to  Scotch  growers  on  y)  : first 
Wm  Parlane,  who  in  addition  to  several  v.ariotios  named  above  had  Jlartame 
Nachury,  Pierre'Notting.  Miss  Hassard,  Etienno  Levet,  Marquise  de  Morte- 
mart, and  Dupiiy  Jamain;  second  W.  Montgomery;  thjrJ  T.  Brjiwi  ■ 
gardener,  Cardross.  Sixteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  lurst  J.  Eidii, 
Rothesay;  second!).  Wallace,  Rothesay.  ....  ...  ta- ..i. 

1’ANaiE.S. — Twenty-four  fancy  pansies,  distinct  varieties  : * 

Paul  and  Son,  Cfossllat  Nurseries,  Paisley,  with  extra  large  brilliiintly- 
coloiired  (lowers  of  .^iTrs.  Barrio,  Mrs.  Scott  a 

Goodwin,  Countess  of  Home.  A.  McMillan.  Miss  Bhss,  Catherine  Agn  >s. 
Wm.  Storrio,  Mrs.  Russell,  Mrs.  Jameson.  Earl  Beacmistield,  /''• 

Wood,  Ringleader,  Perfection,  Thalia,  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Mrs  J. 

Win.  Cuthbertsoii,  and  live  yearling  seedlings;  second  D ' 
town,  who  ill  addition  to  some  of  the  above  sorts  h.ad  beau  ,iful  .y:  11  ’ 
Mrs.  Findlay,  Lady  Falmouth.  Mrs.  Robinson,  Janies  (.riove,  M n.  N^n  0, 
Miss 'I’ofts.  and  Livadia  ; third  Janios  Birr,  ''^h  a ' t y 

mostly  soodlings.  Twouty-four  show  pansies,  distinct  sorts . lust,  . 
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Barr,  whoso  oolleotion,  aIthouf;h  smaller  in  size  than  those  in  the  second 
prize  pan,  wero  of  lino  (piality  and  included  the  following  : D.  Malcolm,  Kov. 
J.  Morrison,  Capt.  Knowles,  1).  Whitton,  A.  Watt,  lloh  Iloy,  II.  A.  Hawkins, 
Count  Bismarck,  dark  seifs;  Snowball,  white  self  ; Sir  Win.  Collins,  II. 
Donaldson-,  Thos.  Ritchio,  John  Waterston,  A.  Henderson,  J.  B.  Robertson, 
Bailie  Cochran,  Amy,  yellow  grounds  : Miss  Janet  Spoirs,  Miss  Barr,  white 
grounds,  and  three  seedlings  ; second,  William  Baul  and  Son,  who  in  addition 
to  several  of  the  above  hail  large  bold  flowers  of  Artemis,  Mauve  Queen, 
Manjuis  of  Lome,  and  J.  P.  Barbour,  dark  seifs  ; Mrs.  Galloway  (seedling), 
white  self ; Gomar,  yellow  self ; Wm.  Robin  and  R.  Pollock,  yellow  grounds  ; 
Miss  Henderson  and  Jessie  Foote,  white  grounds,  and  several  seedlings  ; 
third  David  Findlay  with  line  clean  blooms.  Twenty-four  show  and  fancy 
pansies,  distinct  varieties  (open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs)  : First,  D. 
Findlay  with  well-grown  flowers,  including  Mrs.  Cadzow,  Mrs.  Dobbio,  Miss 
Baird,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Mauve  Queen,  Kov.  J.  Morrison,  Golden  Circle,  Sir 
W.  Collins,  and  J.  B.  Robertson,  shows ; W.  McIntosh,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Wood,  Catherine  Agnes,  Earl  Beaconsfield,  Perfection,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
Ringleader,  Countess  of  Gome,  and  Mrs.  John  Stewart,  fancies  ; second  R. 
Miller,  Paisley  ; third  David  Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch. 

Pinks.— Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  first,  William  Paul  and  Son, 
with  large  double  flowers,  perfectly  laced,  of  the  following  : Dr.  Masters, 
Wm.  Paul,  W.  Murray,  Wm.  Bruce,  Geo.  White,  Bertram,  Venessa,  Egeria, 
Emmeline,  Nelly,  Emily,  and  Mary  Amberton  ; second,  Wm.  Parlane,  Row. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND  MARKET  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

Merry  Islington  is  once  more  a place  of  assemblage  for  persons  interested  in 
the  rural  arts,  the  Horticultural  E.xhibition  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  having 
attracted  from  all  quarters  the  lovers  of  gardens  and  the  practitioners  of 
gardening.  The  gathering  eomprises  examples  of  every  species  of  mechanism 
available  in  the  garden,  and  associated  with  familiar  things  are  many  novelties 
that  will  afiford  considerable  interest  to  practical  men.  Considering  the  very 
utilitarian  nature  of  the  exhibition  it  is  highly  attractive,  for  from  the  first 
pictorial  display  was  never  thought  of,  the  sole  object  being  to  bring  together 
in  a most  convenient  market  the  various  implements  and  appliances  that  are 
now  in  request  for  the  work  of  the  horticulturist,  and  to  place  them  side  by 
side  for  public  inspection  and  comparison  of  their  several  merits.  In  such  an 
extensive  affair  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  subjects  for  special  notice,  but 
we  have  thought  that  our  readers  would  expect  some  account  of  this  new 
undertaking,  and  have  accordingly  penned  a hasty  sketch  as  the  result  of  one 
walk  round. 

Plant  Houses  are  conspicuous,  and  amongst  them  one  by  Mr.  Lascelles, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  which  occupies  a central  position,  will  be  found 
worthy  of  some  attention.  This  house  rests  on  cheap  imperishable  concrete 
slabs,  which  form  theside  walls  and  may  be  likened  to  flagstones  of  fine  texture, 
although  they  were  manufactured  on  the  spot  in  one  day.  Very  near  this 
is  a house  of  somewhat  novel  construction,  by  Messrs.  Wrinch  and  Sons, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  St.  Lawrence  Works,  Ipswich  ; one  of  its  peculiarities 
is  that  the  side  lights  project  outward,  and  the  roof  glazing  is  extended  to 
meet  them,  and  thus  the  glass  roof  overhangs  the  sides,  giving  extra  head- 
room  and  light  all  round  to  the  plants  on  the  side  stages.  In  another  spot 
near  the  centre  is  an  example  of  admirable  plant-house  construction  by 
Messrs.  DennisandCo.,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings,  and  Chelmsford;  andagain, 
near  at  hand,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Stamford  Hill,  makes  a demonstration.  To  the 
right,  near  the  entrance,  is  a handsome  conservatory  with  capital  arrangements 
for  ventilating  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Perry,  of  Banbury ; opposite  to  Mr.  Perry’s 
stand  is  that  of  Mr.  Warhurst,  who  shows  how  portable  greenhouses  may  be 
built  and  heated,  and  adds  several  examples  of  gas  heating  stoves  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  plants  with  perfect  safety.  At  the  other  end  is  an 
example  of  glazing  without  putty  from  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Deards,  of  Harlow, 
Essex.  The  squares  are  held  in  zinc  mouldings,  which  carry  away  moisture, 
andat  the  end  ofeach  length  is  astop,  on  which  the  glass  restsinstead  of  onclips. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  complete  rigidity  is  secured,  while  as  regards  ven- 
tilation, air  can  be  admitted  or  excluded  over  the  whole  structure  as  may  be 
required.  Near  at  hand  is  the  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Rendle  and  Co.,  of  3,  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  of  the  now  famous  Rendle  system  of  glazing, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  roofs  of  large  edifices.  Crossing  over 
beyond  Messrs.  Rosher’s  display,  we  find  Messrs.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough, 
with  a very  useful  style  of  amateur’s  span-roof  greenhouse  and  a series  of 
boilers  and  valves  that  have  been  abundantly  tested  for  efficiency.  The 
student  of  plant  houses  may  now  pass  round  to  the  entrance,  and  he  will  find 
further  entertainment  in  the  way  of  frames,  blinds,  boilers,  and  models  of  houses. 

Heating  Apparatus  of  very  various  characters  will  be  found  in  this 
exhibition.  To  the  left,  between  the  tents,  is  a collection  of  boilers  from 
Mr.  J.  Keith,  of  Edinburgh  and  Arbroath.  One  of  these  is  adapted  to  be  set 
down  wherever  convenient  in  the  conservatory,  and  even  on  a wooden  floor  if 
necessary.  Next  door  to  Mr.  Keith  is  a collection  of  boilers  and  pipes-from 
Messrs.  Bailey,  Pegg,  and  Co.,  of  8.  Bankside.  Passing  down  and  round  to 
the  remote  corner  where  Messrs.  Deards  are  located,  we  meet  with  Mr.  W. 
Stainton,  of  26,  Liverpool,  Street,  King’s  Cross,  who  has  a novel  high-pressure 
water  furnace  and  some  other  aids  in  heating.  Another  step  brings  us  to  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  of  Upper  Ground  Street,  who  present  a series  of 
tubular,  saddle,  and  conical  boilers,  adapted  for  every  variety  of  heating, 
whether  of  large  or  small  houses.  Amongst  many  good  things  here,  the 
elegant  skirting  for  apartments,  and  in  certain  instances  for  conservatories,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  A range  of  pipes  is  carried  round  the  room,  covered  in  with 
a perforated  screen.  Thus  the  apartment  is  at  once  adorned  and  warmed, 
and  practically  there  is  no  space  occupied  by  the  apparatus,  for  no  one  walks 
so  near  a wall  as  to  touch  it. 

Stonework  is  represented  grandly  by  Messrs.  Rosher  and  Co.,  of  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  and  some  other  half  a dozen  places.  Bennett’s  indurating 
process  has  through  a series  of  years  been  carried  out  in  the  production  of 
imperishable  curbs  and  edgings,  and  beautiful  statuary,  fountains,  vases,  and 
the  Uke. 

Ironwork  is  liberally  displayed  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  who 
occupy  three  compartments.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  display  of  a 
beautiful  garden  pavilion,  and  in  other  places  near  at  hand  are  fountains, 
vases,  and  many  other  handsome  productions,  for  which  very  reasonable  prices 
are  asked.  Veiy  near  by  is  the  showy  collection  of  vases,  fountains,  garden 
seats,  and  tables  of  Messrs.  A.  Handyside  and  Co.,  of  32,  Walbrook  ; these 
being  admirable  iron  castings  from  special  models  or  copies  of  the  antique. 

Tents  are  largely  shown  by  Messis.  Uni  e and  Sons,  of  Edgware  Road, 
and  Messrs.  Piggot  Brothers,  of  59,  Bishopsgate  Street.  These  are  extremely 
interesting  displays,  because  many  of  the  tents  are  adapted  for  lawn  parties. 


and  those  other  smaller  uses  which  promote  enjoyment  of  the  garden  during 
our  brief  summer. 

Ru.stio  Adornment.s  include  many  very  various  productions,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a classification  of  sotno  sort  wo  shall  accum  ulato  as  many  things  as 
possible  under  this  head.  And  we  begin  with  the  beautiful  rockery  of  Messrs. 
Pulliam  and  Hon,  of  Broxbourne,  which  is  near  tho  centre  of  the  hall,  anrl 
one  of  its  best  adornments.  It  is  in  tho  best  of  taste,  because  according  to 
nature,  but  tho  general  scheme  is  supplemented  by  ingenious  engineering,  the 
Pulhamito  path  being  a capital  feature.  In  a position  corresponding  to  this 
display,  on  tho  other  side  of  the  centre,  we  find  Messrs.  Deane  and  Co.,  of 
46,  King  William  Street.  Here  are  beautiful  and  useful  garden  seats,  awnings, 
folding  carpets,  window  boxes,  and  useful  implements  innumerable.  A few 
steps  towards  the  tents  brings  us  to  Messrs.  Dick  Radclylfe  and  Co.,  of  179, 
High  Holborn,  who  show  well-made  and  elfeotively-furuished  window  conser- 
vatories, fountains,  and  other  elegancies  adapted  both  for  tho  permanent 
adornment  of  the  house  or  for  fetes  and  festivals.  Opposite  to  Messrs.  R isher’s 
display  is  a very  pretty  collection  of  articles  in  bent  wood,  from  the  Austrian 
Bent  Wood  Company,  3,  Newgate  Street ; and  next  the  wall,  in  a line  with 
Deards  and  Perry,  is  a large  display  of  garden  seats,  summer  houses,  and 
flower  baskets  from  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  of  High  Street,  Slough.  Many  mis- 
cellanies that  might  come  under  this  head  will  be  met  with,  but  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  an  effective  display  of  summer  houses  and  other  rustic  wood 
furniture  from  Mr.  Trotman,  of  196,  Holloway  Road.  This  showy  lot  is  near 
the  main  entrance,  and  will  be  seen  by  all. 

Pottery  is  strikingly  represented  by  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  who  has  a large  display  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  near  Messrs. 
Unite’s  range  of  tent  work.  Here  are  pots  of  immense  size,  which  give  out 
a fine  bell  tone  when  struck  ; they  are  remarkable  for  their  fineness  of  texture 
and  even  burning.  The  orchid  baskets  and  ornamental  works  are  also  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

WiREWORK  is  shown  in  several  parts  of  the  hall,  and  in  almost  endless 
variety  as  to  forms  and  uses,  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Thomas  and  Co.,  of  87,  Queen 
Victoria  Street  and  285,  Edgware  Road.  Amongst  the  contributions  from  this 
celebrated  firm  are  aviaries  filled  with  birds,  some  adapted  for  the  open 
garden,  others  for  the  conservatory  and  entrance  hall . There  are  wire  baskets 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  arches,  trellises,  garden  chairs,  flower  stands,  bird- 
cages, fences,  &c.  We  made  note  of  a Corinthian  column,  such  as  might  occur 
in  a portico  or  colonnade,  which  Messrs.  Thomas  have  clothed  with  a wire 
trellis  to  show  how  such  columns  may  be  adorned  with  climbing  plants  without 
employing  injurious  nails  or  ugly  ties.  Here  also  will  be  found  a bit  of 
historical  wirework  in  the  shape  of  the  original  wire  verandah  that  was  shown 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  West  London  Wire  Works,  .387,  Oxford  Street, 
have  a good  display  of  temples,  arches,  trellises,  and  netting. 

Implements  and  Tools  are  shown  in  immense  variety  by  Messrs.  Deane 
and  Co.,  of  46,  King  William  Street.  Here  are  innumerable  garden  engines, 
lawn  mowers,  rollers,  barrows,  spades,  forks,  knives,  grindstones,  and  the 
best  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 

Bee-keeping  is  largely  illustrated  by  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  of 
149,  Regent-street,  at  a stand  in  the  centre  line  facing  Messrs.  Rosher’s  stone- 
work. Here  will  be  found  observatory  hives  containing  living  bees  ; a new 
double-cased  beehive,  the  walls  of  which  are  rendered  non-conducting,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature.  Several  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  hives  are  shown  for  the  encouragement  of  the  humane  system  by 
cottagers  who  cannot  afford  the  bar-framed  hives  that  are  favoured  by  scien- 
tific bee-keepers.  The  collateral  hive  that  won  a medal  at  Kilburn  is  shown, 
as  also  various  bee-feeders,  safety  smokers,  and  protectors  for  the  hands  and 
face  of  the  working  apiarian. 

Irrigators  of  some  sort  or  other  abound.  Mr.  Keith,  of  Edinburgh ; 
Messrs.  Deane  and  Co.,  of  King  William  Street,  London  ; Messrs.  Orme  and 
Co.,  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Holborn  Viaduct  ; Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  35, 
West  Smithfield,  and  Mr.  Deverill,  Jersey  House,  -'lough.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  invites  attention  to  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  producing  fine 
showers  for  irrigating  lawns,  washing  the  foliage  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
otherwise  refreshing  and  improving  the  garden  with  the  aid  of  artificial  rain. 

Matting,  Lines,  Bags,  &c.,  are  shown  in  variety  by  Mr.  T.  Anderson, 
149,  Commercial  Street,  whose  stand  is  next  the  centre,  near  to  Messrs. 
Unite’s  display. 

Fern  and  Orchid  Baskets  are  shown  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Warne,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare.  These  are  made  of  a hard  red  ware  in  every  variety  of  design  to 
suit  various  purposes.  Mr.  Trotman  has  some  handsome  and  useful  rustic 
wood  baskets  associated  with  his  summer  houses.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Williams,  of  23,  Farringdon  Road,  have  teak-wood  orchid  baskets,  well  made 
and  likely  to  last  long. 

Glass  for  decorative  purposes  is  superbly  shown  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Co.,  175,  Oxford  Street,  who  have  a large  table  irregularly  set  out  to  display 
epergnes,  vases,  fruit  baskets,  bouquet  holders,  and  other  of  the  more  elegant 
requisites  of  a dress  dinner.  This  firm  is  located  next  to  Mr.  Lascelles’  plant- 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Plants  and  Flowers  are  shown  by  Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill;  Messrs.  James  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate  ; Messrs.  H. 
Stroud  and  Sons,  of  the  Green  Lanes;  Messrs.  Dick  Radclylfe,  of  High  Hol- 
born ; Mr.  Burley,  of  Brentwood,  and  others. 

Window  Blinds  and  Greenhouse  Hhades  are  an  important  feature, 
owing  to  the  display  of  Mr.  Paul  Metz,  of  17,  Long  Row,  Nottingham,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  centre,  next  to  Mr.  Lascelles’  stand.  The  wood- 
wire  work  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  blinds  renders  them  as 
flexible  as  cloth  for  rolling  up  and  down,  while  they  have  the  solidity  of 
wood  and  admit  light  abundantly,  although  excluding  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  There  are  in  aU  180  exhibitions,  and  we  cannot  make  room  now  for 
noticing  them  all. 


HAEDY  PLANTS. 

By  J.  S.  WOOLSON,  in  Report  of  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  no  other  class  do  we  find  such  a variety  of  plants,  adapted  to  so  many 
purposes,  as  here  ; whether  for  planting  in  beds  upon  lawns  for  colour  effect, 
in  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  along  brooks  and  the  margins  of  ponds,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  in  meadows,  upon  the  rugged  hill-side  or  sandy  plain,  are 
many  beautiful  species  which  readily  adapt  themselves  to  these  varied  soils 
and  positions. 

We  also  find  that  their  period  of  flowering  is  much  longer  than  with  bed- 
ding plants.  From  the  earliest  spring,  when  the  beautiful  Lepatica  opens  its 
azure  flowers,  to  the  time  when  the  last  golden  rod  or  aster  fades  in  Novem- 
ber, there  is  scarcely  a day  when  we  cannot  find  some  new  or  interesting 
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FjH'cics  ill  Llooni  III  II  Wfll-sfltictcil  collection.  1 ho  iilcn,  to  prevalent  witli 
many,  13  that  hardy  perennial  plants  are  nothing  more  than  weeds,  and  not  I 
worthy  of  a yilaco  in  a good  garden,  and  wo  often  hear  this  remark  made  by  | 
jiersons  who  should  know  bettor.  ■ 1 i 41  i 

'i’hat  a mass  of  weedy  plants  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens  under  tlie  ^ 
name  of  “ liardy  plants  ” we  must  admit,  as  for  instance,  some  of  the  weedy  i 
asters,  giddeu  rods,  toad  flax,  live  for  ever,  hemeroeallis  or  day  lily,  and 
Bomo  otiiers  occasionally  seen  ; but  these  will  never  be  planted  by  one  who 
iiiidi  rstands  their  habits,  or  if  planted  by  mistake  will  soon  be  rooted  out, 
when  there  are  so  many  showy  species  which  are  easily  grown  and  which, 
either  in  foliage  or  flower,  are  more  attractive.  The  comparative  cheapness 
of  hardy  plants  is  an  item  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  whose  time 
and  means  are  limited.  No  costly  greenhouses  and  their  attendant  expenses 
are  required,  no  immediate  large  outlay  for  plants  or  seeds,  no  necessity  of 
being  obliged  to  procure  new  stock  each  season,  as  with  bedding  plants  ; 
only  a few  dollars  expended  judiciously  from  year  to  year,  either  in  plants 
or  seeds  of  the  choicest  sorts,  and  in  a wonderfully  short  period  a garden  well 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  one  which  will  be  a delight  to  its  owner  as  well 
as  the  visitor,  is  the  result.  , 

In  how  few  of  our  gardens,  either  public  or  private,  do  we  find  groups  or 
magnificent  lilies,  one  constant  succession  of  bloom,  from  the  earliest  dwaif 
Lihum  tenuifolium  to  the  latest  auratum  and  speciosum  ? And  yet  there  are 
no  plants  more  easily  grown.  A deep  soil,  well  dug  and  enriched  to  a depth 
of  not  less  than  two  feet,  and  an  abundance  of  heavy  mulching  in  summer  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  and  soil  from  drying  out,  are  all  that  is  required  to  give  us  the 
most  beautiful  and  rich  shades  of  colour  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Such  a bed  prepared  as  above,  and  planted  with  the  various  species 
of  lilies,  now  much  cheaner  and  more  commonly  found  than  formerly,  the 
bulbs  planted  not  less  than  six  inches  deep,  will  not  need  to  be  disturbed  tor 
four  or  five  years  ; the  only  attention  it  requires  is  to  apply  a heavy  coding 
of  well-rotted  manure  each  fall  or  spring,  and  fork  it  lightly  in.  e have 
growing  over  our  meadows  and  roadsides  in  this  State  three  species  of  lilies, 
which,  though  common,  are  none  the  less  beautiful  and  worthy  of  a place  m 
the  garden,  as  there  they  become  much  finer. 

Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  lilies  for  beautiful  subjects  ; take  our 
own  wild  orchids,  plants  scattered  over  many  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  which,  from  their  showy  as  well  as  curious  flowers  are  attractive  to  all, 
surpassing  in  many  instances  in  beauty  those  rare  species  which  can  only  be 
grown  in  greenhouses.  These  are  readily  cultivated  in  low  moist  ground, 
where  they  can  have  partial  shade,  or  even,  in  many  instances,  in  ordinary^ 
garden  soil.  What  is  so  showy  in  the  orchid  family  as  our  native  Ladies 
Slipper,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  with  its  charming  white  and  pink  flowers,  or 
its  near  relative,  the  Yellow  Moccassin  Flower,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  both 
of  easy  cultivation  in  spots  such  as  we  have  described,  or  the  last  species  even 
in  quite  dry  soil  if  it  can  have  partial  shade.  Besides  these,  we  have  the 
pretty  little  Calopogon  pulchellus,  Pogonias  of  several  species.  Calypso  borealis, 
a rare  and  delicate  plant,  whose  beauty  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  and 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  found  in  many  of  our  bogs,  with  beautiful  large  rose-purple 
flowers ; the  last  two  require  more  care  and  attention  than  the  Ladies 
Slippers,  but  can  readily  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  leaf-mould  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  kept  in  a shaded  cold  frame. 

There  are  also  many  species  of  Habenarias  or  fringed  orchids,  with  spikes 
of  fringed  white,  purple,  or  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  of  easy  cultivation.  We  might  also  mention  many  of  the 
orchids  found  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  and  wiiich  are  as  well  worth 
growing  as  our  own,  such  as  the  Fly  Orchis  and  Bee  Orchis,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  capabilities  and  uses  of  hardy  orchids. 

Still  another  large  group  of  hard3'  plants  must  claim  a share  of  our  atten- 
tion, as  the  species  are  so  readily'grown  and  so  showy  in  flowen  This  is  the 
Iris,  which  for  beauty  of  bloom  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Orchis  family. 
From  the  early-blooming  bulbous  Idses,  like  the  Spanish,  English,  Snakehead, 
and  other  species,  to  the  large  German  sorts  of  nearly  eveiy  shade  of  colour, 
followed  by  the  Japanese  Iris  laevigata  Kaempferi,  there  is  a constant  suc- 
cession of  flowers  of  nearly  every  hue,  combined  in  many  queer  and  faucaatic 
associations,  like  Iris  iberica,  with  large  dull  purple  flowers  marked  with  a 
velvety  black  spot  on  each  petal,  and  Iris  tuberosa,,  or  Snake-head  Ins,  with 
a queer  combination  of  velvety  black  and  green  in  its  flowers,  or  Ins  sibinca, 
var.  sanguinea,  with  deep  rich  purple  flowers.  A choice  oollection  of  Irises, 
with  the  colours  properly  arranged  in  beds  or  groups  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
lawn,  is  a very  beautiful  sight. 

The  Mixed  Bordee. — We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  different  methoaa 
of  planting.  The  most  common  method  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  “ mixed 
border.”  This  may  be  described  as  a bed  five  feet  or  more  wide,  and  of  any 
length  suited  to  the  size  of  the  garden  or  nurnber  of  plants  used.  Such  a bed 
as  tiiis  allows  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  judgment  and  taste  in  the  proper 
selection  and  planting.  At  the  back  should  be  arranged  the  taller-growing 
species,  gradually  sloping  to  the  front  edge,  where  some  dwarf  or  creeping 
plants  are  to  be  used.  In  planting  such  a border  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
repeat  the  same  species  at  equal  distances,  as  this  gives  too  formal  and. 
monotonous  an  appearance.  A few  of  the  plants  adapted  to  such  a bed,  and 
which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude,  we  here  enumerate,  simply  adding 
that  this  hot  could  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  For  tail-growing  plants. 
Campanula  pyramidalis.  Delphinium  formosum  and  the  finer  Hybrid  sorts  of 
larkspurs.  Ins  lievigata  Kasmpfeii,  I.  sibirica  and  its  varieties.  Lobelia 
cardiualis,  than  wdiich  there  can  be  no  showier  scarlet  flower, ; 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Liatris  or  Blazing  Star,  in  its  many  nno 
species : the  choicer  hardy  pentstemons,  such  as  Fentstemon,  Lobmv 

Miirrayanus  and  Torreyi ; the  best  sorts  of  hybrid  Phloxes,  Spirma  lobata  or, 
Queen  of  the  Prairie;  Veronicas  or  Speedwells,  like  Verouiea  Candida,  grandm, 
and  amethystiua.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  more  effective  plants  lor  the 
back  of  the  mixed  border.  Next  in  size  we  will  mention  Authemis  tinctona, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers  and  finely-cut  leaves;  Asphodelus  luteus,  or 
Yellow  ABjdiodel  ; llictamnus  fraxiriella,  or  Cas  Plant,  with  its  linlliant  spikes 
of  red  or  white  flowers,  which  give  ofl  a vapour  whieh  is  readily  lighted  and 
produces  a eonsiderable  flash,  seen  easily  at  dusk  ; the  smaller-growing  Asters 
or  StarwortH,  like  A.  beesarabieus,  A.  ptarmicoides  and  A.  speetabiliH,  all 
showy  and  not  in  the  least  weedy  ; Dicentra  spectabilis,  or  Bleeding  lleair, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  hardy  plants  ; F'unkia  subeordata  ; perennial 
Candytufts  or  Iberis,  such  as  I.  coriifolia  and  I.  gibraltaiica  ; Ins  florentinn, 
with  its  large,  deliciously  fragrant  white  flowers  ; dciitellaria  macrautha,  with 
iiuriilo  and  white  flowers  ; Aquilegias  or  Columbines,  especially  the  line  blue 
one  Irom  thoJtocky  Mountains  ; A.  ticrulea  and  its  relative,  the  long-spuired 
yellow  one,  A.  chrysantiia  ; Anthericum  liliastrum  and  A.  libago,  or  bt. 
Bernard’s  and  St.  Bruno’s  Lilies,  with  their  numerous  white  fragrant  flowers. 
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—A.  O.— In  the  selection  of  stocks  for  roses  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  character  of  the  soil  into  consideration.  For  heavy  soils  the  brier  is  the 
best  and  on  those  which  are  light  and  dry  the  rnanetti  is  the  most  suitable. 
The ’brier,  it  may  be  added,  is  alone  suitable  for  standards.  The  varieties 
mentioned  will  form  an  excellent  selection.  “ The  Amateur’s  Rose  Book, 
published  by  Messrs.  Groornbridge  and  Sons. 

Neapolilan.  VioleU.—Mrn.  Roger  Kension,— The  usual  practice  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Neapolitan  violet  is  to  plant  strong  runners  in  a border  of 
moderately  rich  and  well-prepared  soil  early  in  May,  and  lift  them  and  replant 
in  frames  towards  the  end  of  September.  A rather  shady  position  should,  if 
practicable,  be  selected  for  the  beds,  and  after  the  soil  has  been  enriched  by 
a moderate  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  dug  over  to  a depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  the  plants  should  be  put  out  one  foot  apart  each  way.  they 
will  require  the  assistance  of  occasional  waterings^  if  the  weather  happens  to 
be  dry  when  they  are  first  put  ont,  and  the  space  between  them  must  be  kept 
finite  clear  of  weeds.  In  September  lift  them  and  put  in  pots  of  a suitab  e 
size  and  winter  in  a cold  frame,  or  plant  them  in  a bed  of  light  rich  soil  made 
up  within  that  structure.  The  surface  of  the  bed  sliould  be  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  plants  put  rather  close  together,  but  without  over- 
crowding. It  is  a great  advantage  to  make  up  a bed  of  dry  leaves  in  the 
frame,  and  then  cover  it  with  about  eight  inches  of  soil,  in  which  to  plant  the 
violets.  The  frame  must  be  ventilated  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  during 
frosts  the  glass  must  be  covered  with  sufficient  mats  or  litter  to  keep  the 
plants  safe.  


©bituarg. 


Recently,  at  Hycres,  M.  Germain  de  Saint-Pierre,  author  of  a Dictionary 
of  Botany,  and  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Journal  des  Roses. 

On  July  18,  at  his  residenee,  7,  Dover  Terrace.  Old  Trafford,  Mr.  Matthew 
Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  in  bis  58th  year. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apricots per  doz.  Os.  4d.  to  Is.  Sd. 

Cherries per  lb.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 

Currants  per  sieve  3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

J'jjrs per  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s  6d. 

Gooseberries peri-sieve  Is.  6d.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Grapes  per  Ih.  Is.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Lemons per  100  5s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  Od. 

Melons each  2s.  01.  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Oranges  per  100  4s  Od.  „ 8s.  Od 

Peaches per  doz.  Os.  Od.  „10s.  04. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s  Ori. 

Plums  per  i-sieve  4s  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Raspberries per  lb.  Os  3d.  , Os.  Od. 

Strawberries  .......  ,,  Os.  6d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ....per lb.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages ,,  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  „ Os,  9d, 

Endive. per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6 1. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s,  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  „ Is  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cos Os  6d.  ,,  Is  Od. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Oe.  3d.  „ 03.4(1. 
Mushrooms. . ..per  basket  Is,  Od.  ,,  3s,  OA 
Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os- 6u- 

Parsley Os.  4d.  „ te.  6d. 

Peas per  quart  1s.  Od.  ,,  Is.  od. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  „ Os.  3(1 

Sm.aU  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3(i.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  3s.  6d.  „ 4s  6(1. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  6 1.  ,,  Is.  0(1. 

T,,rtiipa  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms  Os.  3d,  to  Os.  6d. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6(1. 

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  10s.  Od. 

Campanulas,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  6d.  „ Ip'*- 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blins,  la.  Od.  ,,  2s.  0(1. 

Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s  Oil. 

Kucharia per  doz.  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  0(1. 

Fuchsias per  (loz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  „ 6s.  0(1. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  28.61.  ,,  61  Oil. 

Olaiiioli per  doz,  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ 10s.  Od. 

Heliotl-opiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  0(1. 

White  Jasmine,  (loz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  10s.  Od. 

Liipagerias,  per  doz.  blma.  Is.  Od.  ,,  6s.  0(1. 

Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ 4s.  0i  . 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ ps.  Od. 

Mignonette..  ,,  3s.  0(1.  „ Bs.  0(1 

Pansies ,,  1"-  >>  P’*' 

Pelaigoiiiiims  ,,  0».  9d.  ,,  la.  Od. 

Pelargoiiiuiiis,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6(i. 

Rhodautho  ,,  5s.  nd.  „ 7s.  6(L 

KosoH  per  doz.  Os.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Koses,  Tea **'|.  •>  p”' 

btephanotis,  per  (iz.  sprays  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Stocks  ....  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  (id. 

Sweet  Sultan  ,,  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  0(1. 

Tropaiolum  „ Is-  Od.  ,>  ‘Js.  Od. 


HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover per  load  100s.  to  lS4s, 

Inferior  do.  70s.  ,,  05s, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ lOOs.  ,,  I17s. 

Inferior  do,  ,,  00s.  „ 95s. 

Straw  30s.  „ 66s. 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  37s.  to  52s. 

Wheat,  White,  new  .... ..  „ 37s.  „ 66a. 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  280Ibs 42s.  ,,  48s. 

Flour,  households 39s.  „ 4ls. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  37s.  ,,  4Ss. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  3‘2s.  „ 34s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  30s.  „ 50s. 

Barley  Grinding  „ 20s,  ,,  30s. 

Malt,  English 3.5s.  „ 50s. 

Malt,  Scotch  3Ss.  „ 43 1. 

Malt,  old 28s.  „ 3.5s. 

Malt,  brown „ 30s.  ,,  32  s. 

Oats,  English >t  22s.  „ 30'. 

Oats,  Irish  >■  22s.  ,, 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 22s.  ,,  30s. 

Rye <2s.  „ 4.as. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 3<s.  „ 4i  . 

Beans,  Tick ,,  39s.  ,,  45s. 

Bea  as.  Winter  „ ••  *■'*■ 

Peas,  Grey 31s.  „ 37s. 

Peas,  Maple •>  *3s. 

Peas,  White >•  37s.  „ 4oS. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalpiklds. 
English  Kidneys,  perewt.  8s.  Od.  to  lOs.  Od 
,,  Rounds 
Jersey  Kidneys 


KOUlldS 
Cherbourg  Rounds 
..  Flukes 


78.01.,,  9.S.  0 1 

9s.  Od.  ,,  10s.  0 1. 
9s.  Od.  „ Os.  (id. 
8s.  0(1.  „ Os.Od. 
9s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime  small,  pei 
Bief,  prime  large 
Beef,  middling  .. 

Beef,  inferior 

Mutton,  prime  .. 

Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

I ,amb  . . . . - 

Veal 

Pork,  small 

Pork,  large 

COAL  MARKET 

East  Wylam  per  ton  15s.  0(1 

Wallseml — Hotton 

,,  Holton  Lyons 

Iciiuliton 

. ,,  Wear 

„ Chilton  Tees  . 

Toes 


.63. 

0(1.  to  5s. 

2d. 

4.S. 

8d.  . 

4s.: 

10' 1. 

4s. 

Od. 

,,  4s. 

41. 

3s. 

0(1.  , 

It 

4t. 

53. 

4d.  , 

It  Cs* 

41 

4s. 

8d.  , 

It 

2 1. 

83. 

Sd.  , 

tt 

2.. 

Ca. 

Od.  , 

It 

41. 

6s. 

Od. 

tt  f>»- 

21. 

4s. 

4d. 

it 

Oil. 

80.: 

lOd. 

It 

Od. 

17s.  6(1.' 
15s.  Od. 
17s.  Od, 
15s.  Od. 
l.'is.  6d. 
17s.  6d. 


consols 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  
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9th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  < Last 
Hank  Hoi.iiiat.  [Qimrtrr,  Vli.  13ni.  morn. 
Trinity  Law  8ittiu(f«  ciul, 

Oorilor  orooutod,  1828. 

St.  Lau'renci. 

Dog  Days  ond. 

Grouso  Shooting  bogina. 


Sun. 


lilaea. 


H.  M, 

4 3;l 
4 ;» 
4 36 
4 38 
4 40 
4 41 
4 42 


Southa 

after 

Noon. 


M.  H. 

6 .39 
6 82 
5 25 
5 17 
5 8 
4 .39 
4 49 


Seta. 


H.  M. 

7 S8 
7 30 
7 3» 
7 32 
7 31 
7 19 
7 27 


Moon. 


Itlaea. 

After. 


II.  u. 

10  40 

11  29 
Morn. 

0 21 
1 10 
2 18 
3 21 


Seta. 

After. 


H.  M. 

1 38 

2 40 
.3  4t 

4 .35 

5 10 

5 50 

6 18 


Hiuii  Water  at 


LodiIoq  Bridge.  Liverpool  Dock 


Morn.  After. 


H.  M. 

6 37 

7 .30 

8 3il 

9 55 
II  15 

0 50 


If.  u. 

7 2 

8 0 
0 10 

10  35 

11  50 

0 25 

1 15 


Morn.  After. 


II.  M. 

3 35 

4 27 

5 25 

6 .35 
8 0 
9 15 

10  15 


■I.  M. 
4 2 

4 55 

5 50 

7 20 

8 40 

9 50 
10  40 


M.tmp.' 
• vra.of 
40  Tn. 
Chl» 
wick 


vra. 
63-1 
630 
02-9 
62  9 
02'8 
62-8 
627 


C8KPOL  Plants  in  Flower. 

H,  Hardy ; a,  Ureenboose ; 8,  Stove. 


Aohimciien,  S Variona 

Bugonia  direraifolla,  o Itoao. 

Ooinmoliua  cusleatii,  u Blue. 

Liliuni  auratum,  ii White  and  Yellow 

Miltonia  apectabilis  io<ea,  8 Itoao. 

Uncidium  pulcholluin,  8 White. 

Salvia  coceinca,  a Scarlet. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1882. 


SUBSCniBF.RS’  COPIES  OF  THE  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Ottlce,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE : One  Copy,  2id. ; 3 Months,  3s. ; 6 Months,  6s. ; One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Chins,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  he  forwarded,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  14S  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3  ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  <fec., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2id.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  % the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 


a«ir  fur  Ij^f  6nsiuiwg  MffS. 

Monday,  August  7. — Royal  Ho.vticultural  Society. — Artisans  and  Cottagers’ 
Show. 

Mond.ay,  August  7. — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — 
Gooseberry  Show  and  Table  Decorations. 

Monday,  August  7. — Headington  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  August  7,  and  Tuesday,  August  8. — West  Bromwich  Horticultural 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  8<— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m. ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  August  12. — Alexandra  Palace. — ExhibiUoa  of  Floral  Decorations  and 
Gladioli. 


The  Special  Societies  and  their  several  Promoters  are 
being  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  In  its  issue  for  July  29  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  dis- 
cusses the  position  of  these  societies  from  a point  of  view  that  is 
certainly  defensible,  and  in  a manner  which  must  command  respect. 
On  a former  occasion  our  contemporary  spoke  of  the  subscriptions 
needful  to  sustain  these  societies  as  constituting  an  objectionable 
form  of  taxation,  and  this  we  thought  an  unfair  way  of  treating 
the  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  leading  article  of  July  15.  Noyv 
the  case  is  stated  differently ; the  personal  and  pecuniary  elements  are 
eliminated,  and  the  discussion  takes  a healthy  form.  It  is  a question 
of  considerable  importance  whether  special  societies  should  increase 
and  multiply,  or  should  be  “ affiliated  ” with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  By  affiliation  we  are  to  understand  that  as  independent 
societies  they  should  cease  to  exist,  and  become  committees  of  the 
E.H.S,  The  Pomological  Society  of  years  gone  by  became  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  and  our  friends  who  object  to 
special  movements  would,  we  imagine,  convert  certain  other  societies 
into  similar  committees  to  represent  roses,  pelargoniums,  carnations, 
&c.,  &c.  The  proposal  is  a proper  one,  but  it  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  in  all  its  bearings,  for  we  have  had  a sufficient 
number  of  mistakes  in  the  organization  of  horticultural  endeavours, 
and  we  really  cannot  afford  to  blunder  again,  more  especially  with 
our  eyes  open. 

There  appears  to  be  a growing  desire  for  the  economy  of 
effort  in  floriculture.  But  those  who  are  earnest  in  the  matter 
think  much  more  of  the  cause  than  of  their  own  convenience. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  only  by  their  own 
exertions,  by  independent  action,  by  self-sacrifice,  by  a manifesta- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  that  the  cause  can  be  vindicated  and  sustained 
in  a healthy  life.  As  economy  of  effort  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  necessary,  we  are  bound  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  special 
societies  steadily  increase  in  number  and  in  strength,  and  thus  the 
seal  of  public  approbation  is  visibly  stamped  on  their  proceedings. 
And  why  should  the  public  support  them  thus  liberally  1 Because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  work  they  do  is  for  the  public  advantage,  and 
in  the  next  place  their  plans  are  simple  and  direct,  and  every  sub- 
scriber to  their  funds  knows  exactly  what  will  become  of  his  money. 
The  support  given  to  these  societies  is  a tremendous  argument  in 
favour  of  their  continued  independence  ; and  there  is  perhaps  more 
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“ dignity  and  importance  ” in  the  independence  that  leads  to  success 
than  might  be  found  in  a condition  of  “ affiliation,”  with  its  possible 
failures. 

A certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  tlie  special  societies 
remember  but  too  well  that  the  florists  were  during  a series  of 
years  systematically  snubbed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Floriculture  was  said  to  be  perishing,  because  the  so-called  “ parent 
society  ” would  not  recognize  it  as  an  important  department  of  the 
science  or  art  of  Horticulture.  The  florists  saw  that  special  efforts 
Yvere  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  their  several  pursuits  ; 
and  the  success  they  have  achieved  is  a source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  so-called  parent  society.  Hence  it  is  we  hear  of  the  necessity 
for  affiliation ; and  it  is  proposed  to  effect  this  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  independence  of  action  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
individual  endeavour. 

In  our  issue  of  July  15  we  were  careful  to  maintain  a position  of 
expectancy,  saying,  “ we  reserve  the  right  to  speak  with  decision 
only  when  a definite  scheme  is  before  us.”  The  question  will  now 
arise.  Will  a definite  scheme  be  propounded  1 It  must  be  obvious, 
we  think,  that  the  special  societies  will  make  no  general  proposal  what- 
ever. They  are  thriving.  They  are  not  torn  by  inward  dissensions  ; 
they  have  no  debts  to  distract  them ; and  their  labours  meet  with 
approbation.  To  a certain  extent  they  are  affiliated,  for  they  gravi- 
tate to  South  Kensington,  as  to  the  manner  born ; and  they  gladly 
place  the  results  of  their  efforts  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent  society. 
They  are  much  more  loyal  than  they  have  the  credit  for,  and  they 
commonly  shape  their  ways  that  they  may  be  useful  at  head-quarters 
without  being  or  appearing  intrusive. 

It  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  floriculture  or  any  other 
interest  that  there  should  arise  anything  in  the  nature  of  a schism. 
If  there  are  proposals  to  be  made,  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  must 
make  them  ; and  they  may  properly  do  so  when  the  specialists  ask 
for  certain  accommodations.  They  may  even  refuse  the  aid  they 
have  hitherto — iu  most,  though  not  all  cases — given  generously ; 
and  in  this  way  the  contention  may  be  narrowed  to  a point.  But 
the  subject  having  been  broached,  whether  in  accordance  with  an 
understanding  or  % the  accidents  of  public  life,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  Yvill  not  keep.  It  would  be  a grave  misfortune  if  the  R.H.S. 
should  imitate  the  Sublime  Porte  in  dallying  with  danger  and 
deciding  on  a proper  course  just  an  hour  too  late.  The  special 
societies,  with  one  exception  only,  are  partially  affiliated  already; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  affiliation  can  be  completed 
without  destruction  of  that  freedom  of  action  in  which  men  who 
mean  it  find  sufficient  wages  for  their  labour.  It  would  be  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  if  it  should  take 
Floriculture  to  its  bosom  at  last.  It  has  never  in  earnest  wooed  the 
fair  creature,  although  she  is  a most  honourable  maid  of  honour  in 
Queen  Flora’s  court.  But  it  is  “ never  too  late  to  mend,”  for  as 
abstract  beauties  do  not  grow  old,  so  corporations  keep  their  youth 
and  vigour  just  as  long  as  they  are  faithful  to  their  appointed  duties. 

It  is  not  unlikely  there  are  more  than  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  it  in  relation  to  the  sectionists  and 
the  specialists.  But  it  will  have  to  be  considered  whether  the  R.H.S. 
will  be  any  stronger  when  it  has  absorbed  them  than  it  is  now  by  their 
cordial  co-operation  in  doing  what  some  people  boldly  declared  to  be 
“the  Society’s  work.”  When  the  proposed_^affiliation  is  accomplished 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  R.H.S.  will  be  increased  to  the  amount 
of  about  five  hundred  pounds.  There  should  be,  concurrently  Yvith 
the  affiliation,  an  accession  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  addi- 
tional Fellows  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Should  it  happen 
that  the  roll  of  Fellows  is  not  augmented  in  due  proportion,  the 
R.H.S.  may  be  tempted  to  cut  down  the  prize  lists,  and  in  various 
ways  take  the  life  out  of  certain  exhibitions  that,  as  the  case  now 
stands,  are  admitted  to  be  in  a thriving  condition  and  of  very  great 
service  at  South  Kensington. 

Discussions  of  this  kind,  however  necessary  at  times,  do  certainly 
tend  to  unsettle  things.  Therefore,  the  sooner  we  hear  the  voice  of 
authority  on  the  subject  the  better.  At  the  present  moment  the 
discussion  is  limited  to  certain  horticultural  papers,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  in  their  corporate  capacity 
have  ever  entertained  the  proposed  affiliation.  Should  they 
consider  the  matter,  we  hope  they  will  allow  a margin  for  the 
proverb  which  declares  that  it  is  sometimes  Yvell  to  let  well  alone 
lest  worse  may  come  of  it. 
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Accost  t,  1882. 


Tiik  Parcels  Post,  long  talked  of,  is  at  last  hastening  to 
become  a reality.  The  necessary  Bill  has  been  introduced  and  cir- 
culated, and  all  arrangements  have  been  provisionally  concluded 
with  the  railway  companies.  The  countries  that  might  reproach  us 
for  our  slowness,  as  for  example,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  which  have 
long  since  had  a parcel  post  in  operation,  ax’o  very  difierently 
situated,  as  the  railways  are  so  fully  under  Government  control 
that  the  mechanical  difficulties  have  alone  to  bo  considered.  But 
here  the  companies  are  free,  and  a parcel  post  is  an  impossibility 
until  they  can  be  brought  to  be  of  one  mind  on  the  subject.  It  is 
scarcely  to  bo  feared  that  the  Parcels  Post  Bill  will  meet  with  the 
fate  that  has  already  befallen  about  two-thirds  of  the  legislative 
measures  proposed  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  for  there 
can  be  no  proper  excuse  for  swamping  it  with  a flood  of  talk.  But 
we  shall  wait  in  hope,  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  safe  now,  and 
that  it  is  folly  to  calculate  on  what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as 
reasonable  expectations.  As  regards  the  maximum  weights  and 
dimensions  of  parcels,  the  Government  will  reserve  the  right  of 
altering  them  from  time  to  time  as  experience  may  suggest.  For 
the  present  the  maximum  weight  is  to  be  7 lb.,  and  there  is  no 
stated  maximum  of  size.  In  the  course  of  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment it  may  be  expected  that  this  point  will  receive  attention,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  see  it  disposed  of  at  a very  early  date,  for  very 
much  will  turn  upon  it  in  the  commercial  world  for  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  trade,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  regards  the 
charges,  the  rates  will  be  for  parcels  up  to  1 lb.,  3d  ; up  to  3 lb.,  6d.  3 
above  3 lb.,  and  not  exceeding  5 lb.,  9d. ; above  5 lb.,  and  not 
exceeding  7 lb..  Is.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  maximum 
weight  allowed  by  the  Inland  Post  exceeds  the  maximum  of  the 
International  Parcels  Post.  This  will  have  to  be  carefully  kept  in 
mind,  and  will  no  doubt  often  prove  inconvenient  and  vexatious. 
The  international  maximum  is  three  kilos.,  equivalent  to  6 lb.  9 oz, 
avoirdupois. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  parcels  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as 
letters,  but  the  difference  will  not  be  great.  The  reason  for  making 
a distinction  is  obvious,  for  at  times  the  aggregate  of  parcels  will  be 
so  great  that  the  letter  post  would  be  endangered  by  association 
with  it.  But  we  are  promised  a reasonably  rapid  conveyance  and  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  delivery  such  as  we  have  never  known 
hitherto.  A somewhat  singular  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  one 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Government  to 
interfere  with  matters  of  trade,  is  that  the  railway  companies  will 
be  left  free  to  carry  parcels  on  their  account  as  heretofore. 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  development  of  the 
Inland  Parcels  Post  will  be  to  link  it  with  the  Continental  system. 
It  would  be  a happy  circumstance  if  this  could  be  accomplished  at 
the  first  start,  so  that  a parcel  weighing  less  than  6 lb.  9 oz.  might 
be  sent  from  London  to  Paris  for  about  Is.  6d.,  the  present  charge, 
according  to  the  International  Convention,  being  Is.  10|d. 

Garden  products  of  various  kinds  will  be  largely  distributed  by 
the  aid  of  the  parcels  post,  and  very  many  flowers  and  fruits  will 
be  sacrificed  through  imperfect  packing.  Delicate  flowers  will  be 
packed  in  cotton  wool  and  thereby  desiccated  ; others  will  be  packed 
in  moss  and  loaded  with  moisture,  and  will  become  offensive  pulp  long 
ere  they  reach  their  destination.  We  do  not  elect  to  be  prophets  of 
evil ; we  are  but  regarding  the  approaching  boon  from  the  expe- 
periences  of  every  day  in  the  receipt  of  parcels.  The  employment 
of  cotton  wool  is  chargeable  with  a greater  amount  of  mischief  than 
any  other  method  of  spoiling  flowers  sent  by  post.  Excessive 
moisture  is  not  less  injurious  than  excessive  dryness,  but  fewer  err  in 
this  respect  than  in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  a very  simple  matter 
to  pack  flowers  and  fruits  so  that  they  will  travel  safely  great  dis- 
tances, and  when  the  thing  is  properly  done  they  retain  their  fresh- 
ness for  a great  length  of  time.  The  first  requisite  of  success  is  to 
secure  them  against  motion  of  any  kind  within  the  receptacle.  In 
some  cases  bars  of  wood  and  a few  firm  ties  will  accomplish  this. 
In  other  cases  light  packing  material,  such  as  paper,  cotton  wool,  or 
other  cheap  waste,  may  suffice.  As  we  have  denounced  cotton  wool 
as  a destroyer,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  when  leaves  and  flowers  are 
in  contact  with  it  for  any  length  of  time  their  beauty  is  likely  to 
bo  destroyed,  and  even  their  identity  may  be  no  longer  determin- 
able. But  for  filling  in,  when  the  perishable  articles  are  otherwise 
protected,  it  has  its  uses,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  reduce  or 
prevent  damage  by  tremor  and  concussion.  As  regards  the  moisture 
necessary  to  maintain  the  freshness  of  the  articles  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  precision,  because  it  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
articles  themselves  and  on  the  distance  they  are  to  travel,  and  on 
the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
ixackago.  The  very  worst  samples  we  receive  come  in  wood,  chip, 
and  card  boxes.  The  air  searches  these  receptacles,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  contents  are  soon  dried  out  of  character.  If  they  are 
cmbeddiid  in  cotton  wool  their  destruction  is  the  more  sure  and  the 
more  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  close  metal  boxes  do  not  quickly 


part  with  moisture,  and  if  flowers  are  jxacked  in  wet  moss,  as  they 
often  are,  they  suffer  considerable  damage  in  tin  boxes,  while  the 
same  packing  in  wooden  boxes  might  carry  them  through  in  the 
best  condition.  Speaking  generally,  flowers  and  leaves  should  bo 
packed  quickly  and  while  quite  fresh  from  the  plants.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  associate  with  them  any  materials  artificially 
moistened,  for  a very  little  moisture  will  sustain  them  through  a 
long  journey  if  they  are  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere.  Fresh 
green  leaves,  such  as  ivy,  spinach,  the  tops  of  privet,  grass  newly 
clipped — in  fact,  any  fresh  green  herbage  from  a cabbage  leaf  to  a 
tuft  of  moss — may  bo  used  with  advantage  to  impart  moisture  ; but 
only  in  peculiar  cases  should  those  be  intentionally  wetted.  They 
will  usually  exhale  enough  from  their  own  substance  to  sustain  the 
more  delicate  contents  of  the  package  in  a fresh  bright  state  to  the 
journey’s  end. 

In  the  packing  of  fruits  thin  tough  paper  is  of  great  service. 
Grapes  may  be  sent  long  distances  with  the  bloom  scarcely  impaired 
if  the  bunches  are  first  loosely  and  completely  v/-rapped  in  thin  paper 
and  then  bedded  in  some  soft  and  clean  material.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice sometimes  to  attach  the  stem  firmly  to  a cross-bar,  or  some 
other  holding,  as  a guard  against  concussion  and  the  small  shakings 
to  which  parcels  are  necessarily  exposed.  Such  fruits  as  peaches  and 
nectarines  should  be  separately  wrapped  in  paper  and  then  filled 
in  between  with  soft  packing.  Messrs.  Christy  have  rendered  a 
peculiar  service  to  growers  of  fruit  by  the  manufacture  of  cheap  boxes 
with  compartments,  for  these  boxes  endure  wear  and  tear  admirably, 
and  they  may  be  packed  in  half  the  time  of  ordinary  boxes,  because 
of  the  security  afforded  by  the  divisions.  The  Parcels  Post  will 
quicken  invention  in  this  and  other  directions  very  much,  we  trust 
to  the  advantage  of  trade  and  the  convenience  of  the  public 
generally. 

As  a last  word  for  the  present  on  this  subject,  we  desire  to  say 
that  to  send  zonal  pelargoniums  anywhere,  anyhow,  through  the 
post  is,  ninety-nine  times  in  every  hundred,  a complete  failure. 
The  petals  are  almost  invariably  shed,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
restore  them  to  their  places  so  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  coax 
any  remaining  buds  into  expansion,  for  blooms  obtained  in  that 
way  give  no  proper  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  variety. 


Eastbourne  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Compton 
Place  on  Wednesday  next,  August  9. 

Walton-on-Thames  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Oatlands  Schools  on  Tuesday,  November  14. 

East  Tower  Hamlets  Floricultural  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Sir  John  Cass, 
Victoria  Park  Road,  on  Monday,  the  28th  inst.,  and  two  following  days. 

Pelargonium  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will 
be  held  in  the  autumn,  and  the  members  will  be  duly  informed  of  the 
date. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — The  exhibition  of 
the  Northern  Section  will  be  held  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Friday  next,  August  18,  under  the  presidency  of  Richard  Gorton,  Esq 

“ The  Florist  and  Pomologist  ” for  August  contains  coloured 
figures  of  Nerine  excellens  and  Harriett  Plum,  both  comparatively 
unattractive  and  unimportant  subjects. 

A Pink  Show  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  June  next.  It  is  thought 
a five-shilling  subscription  will  suffice,  as  there  are  many  admirers  of 
pinks  who  would  make  a small  sacrifice  to  save  them  from  the  extinction 
that  appeal’s  to  threaten.  Mr.  Hibberd  will  act  as  secretary  until  the 
first  exhibition  has  been  held,  after  which  the  affair  can  be  organized 
by  the  light  of  experience  gained. 

The  Penny  Holiday  Handbooks,  publishing  at  125,  Fleet  Street, 
are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.  The  one  on 
Holland  just  issued  is  admirably  done,  the  subjective  as  well  as  the 
visible  beauties  of  the  country  being  as  well  suggested  as  the  others 
are  described.  We  intended  to  merely  glance  at  it,  but  were  quite 
caught  and  compelled  to  read  it  through. 

Reports  on  the  Crops  are  abundant  now  in  the  papers.  They 
agree  pretty  nearly.  Wheat  is  a thin  crop  ; oats  and  barley  an  average 
or  beyond  it;  the  hay  crop  immense  but  badly  saved;  mangels 
middling ; potatoes  a good  crop,  and  generally  speaking  clean.  The 
disease  that  has  made  havoc  of  the  garden  potato  crops  has  scarcely  yet 
touched  the  field  crops.  Harvest  will  be  late,  and  the  outlook  as 
regards  the  weather  is  somewhat  gloomy.  The  later  the  harvest  the 
greater  the  risk.  In  any  case  this  cannot  be  a good  year  for  farmers. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  is  appreciated  at  last,  and  wo  think  we  may 
say  that  it  is  understood.  Wo  have  reported  on  a line  spc'cimen, 
naturally  grown,  that  was  shown  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  R.  H.  S. 
Now  we  have  to  report  that  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  of  Gloucester, 
grow  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a half-hardy  annual  without  any  trouble 
at  all,  making  “ no  bones  ’’  of  the  delicate  details  of  management  that 
have  puzzled  so  many.  Specimens  now  before  us  justify  us  in  saying 
that  Messrs.  Wheeler’s  “ short  and  easy  inetluM  ” is  (piito  sullicieiit  for 
the  most  perfect  development  of  this  interesting  plant. 
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lllirOUTS  ON  THK  OllOPS  OK  FltUITS,  lloOTS,  AND  VlSOKTABliKS 
of  tho  present  season,  compiled  from  returns  siipplied  by  correspon- 
dents, will  bo  published  in  this  paper  on  tho  19th  of  August.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  have  not  receiveu  the  usual  form  for  iilling  up  arc 
desired  to  communicate  by  letter  or  post-card,  and  tho  papers  shall 
thereupon  bo  forwaialcd. 

Balsams  of  fink  quality  have  been  sent  up  from  tho  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Hender  and  Sous,  of  IMymouth.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see 
these  useful  annuals  well  grown  for  seed  purposes,  for  the  balsams  we 
meet  with  in  tho  gardens  of  amateurs  are  too  often  of  inferior  strains 
that  arc  really  not  worth  growing  at  all.  It  seems  that  in  these 
matters  people  think  more  of  cheap  seed  than  of  good  seed;  or  perhaps 
they  do  not  think  at  all,  but  buy  whatever  comes  first  to  hand,  and 
discover  too  late  their  mistake. 

Orchids  in  Bloom  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son’  Chelsea 
Nursery  at  the  present  moment  include  the  following  splendid  hybrids 
raised  by  the  firm  : — Oattleya  Chamberlainiana,  Cypripediuin  Morganiai 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  lady’s  slippers  ; 0. 
pycnoptruin,  C.  Selligerum,  C.  calanthum,  C.  porphyrospilum,  0.  super- 
ciliare,  C.  grande,  C.  euryandrum,  C.  Sedim,  0.  marmorophyllum,  0. 
cenanthum,  0.  albo-purpureuin,  C.  Domini,  Dendrobium  rhodostonia, 
La)lia  callistoglossa,  L.  Philbrickiana,  and  Zygopetalum  Sedeni. 

International  Fisheries  Exhibition. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  took  possession 
of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  a site  covering 
twenty-two  acres,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  offices,  on 
Saturday  last,  and  steps  are  about  to  be  taken  for  the  erection  ©f 
large  additional  buildings.  Announcements  have  been  issued  by  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  applications  for  space,  and  entries  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  be  sent  in  by  September  1.  In 
favour  of  distant  colonies  and  countries,  the  date  has  been  extended 
to  November  1. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PIOOTEES  AT  CHELSEA. 

For  several  weeks  past  the  carnations  and  picotees  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  have  produced  a display 
which,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  plants  and  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers,  has  probably  never  been  equalled.  It  is  certain 
that  none  of  the  florists  of  the  present  generation  can  call  to  mind 
any  exhibition  outside  of  the  competitive  gatherings  that  could  for  a 
moment  compare  with  it,  and  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  at  no 
time  or  place  have  the  general  public  had  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
seeing  how  wonderfully  attractive  are  the  picotees  and  carnations 
when  grown  in  what  may  be  described  as  a natural  manner.  Only  the 
other  day  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
the  present  time  that  the  florists,  so  far  as  regards  the  two  classes  of 
flowers  under  notice,  had  been  labouring  for  an  “ ungrateful  public.” 
This  is  not  perhaps  a fitting  opportunity  for  entering  upon  con- 
troversial matters ; but,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  highly-respected 
authority  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  saying  that  the  Chelsea 
exhibition  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  public  are  not  ‘‘  un- 
grateful ” for  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  work  of  the 
florist.  The  number  of  visitors  at  Chelsea,  by  no  means  small  at  any 
time,  were  considerably  augmented  by  the  exhibition  as  soon  as  its 
extent  and  beauty  became  known,  and,  rich  as  is  this  immense  establish- 
ment in  attractions,  none  it  may  be  safely  averred  were  more  highly 
appreciated  than  the  display  of  carnations  and  picotees  when  at  its 
best.  Not  only  did  it  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  those  who  went  expressly  to  see  the  flowers,  but  that  the  visitor 
with  no  special  predilection  for  either  the  carnation  or  the  picotee  was 
found,  after  an  inspection  of  the  wonderful  collections  of  orchids, 
nepenthes,  and  other  important  classes  of  plants  within  doors, 
lingering  over  the  beds  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  show 
flowers,  and  inhale  the  delicious  odour  of  our  old  and  well-tried  friend 
the  Crimson  Clove. 

The  carnations  and  picotees  [forming  the  exhibition  at  Chelsea 
occupy  the  beds  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  magni- 
ficent camellia  house  on  the  Brompton  Road  side  of  the  nursery,  and 
they  comprise  about  two  thousand  plants,  representing  all  the  finest 
varieties  at  present  in  commerce.  The  plants  were  bedded  out  in 
March,  as  that  course  is  found  at  Chelsea  preferable  to  the  practice  of 
planting  the  beds  in  the  autumn,  and  the  splendid  growth  made  and 
the  large  number  and  high  quality  of  the  flowers  produced  showed  that 
Mr.  bwift,  who  has  charge  of  the  department,  is  a master  of  their  cul- 
ture. The  majority  of  the  plants  attained  to  a large  size  by  the  time 
they  were  coming  into  bloom,  and  have  produced  from  fifty  to  sixty 
flowers  each,  not  all  up  to  exhibition  standard,  but  of  large  size  and 
superb  quality.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  connexion  with 
the  exhibition  is  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  disbudding.  Each 
plant  was  allowed  to  develop  the  whole  of  its  flower  buds  with  no 
more  assistance  than  a few  stakes  for  the  support  of  the  principal 
flower  stems,  and  it  therefore  had  the  appearance  it  may  be  expected 
to  present  when  grown  in  the  border  by  amateurs  and  others  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  manipulative  details  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  growers  for  exhibition.  The  plants,  indeed,  had  an 
appearance  so  pleasing  and  attractive  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
a dozen  or  so  could  not  have  been  staged  at  South  Kensington,  to  show 
how  much  more  beautiful  they  are  when  some  degree  of  latitude  is 
allowed  their  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  free  from  the  cards,  which 
the  fli  irists  of  the  old  school  believe  to  be  indispensable  for  bringing 
out  their  form  and  exquisite  markings  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
are  half  a dozen  beds  or  so  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and  these  ai'e 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  a narrow  walk  between  them,  and  of  a width 
convenient  for  the  examination  of  the  individual  flowers.  During 


the  time  tho  plants  wore  in  bloom  the  flowers  were  protected  from 
heavy  rains  and  dust  by  tiffany  stretched  over  a liglit  woo  b.u  frame- 
work. Tho  tiffany  was  employed  more  for  the  protection  of  tho 
flowers  from  dust,  wliicb  docs  so  much  mischief  in  town  gardens  as 
compared  with  its  effects  upon  tho  occupants  of  gardens  in  tho 
country,  than  for  sheltering  tho  flowers  from  storms.  In  the  country 
tho  flowers  may  bo  fully  enjoyed  without  the  help  of  tiffany  or  other 
protecting  material.  Tho  plants  could  also  be  bedded  out  in  the 
autumn  immediately  on  their  being  detached  from  the  parent,  for  it  is 
only  when  there  is  a risk  of  their  being  injured  by  the  fogs  peculiar 
to  tho  metropolis  that  it  is  necessary  to  Keep  them  in  pots  and  afford 
the  protection  of  glass  during  the  winter. 

All  classes  of  both  the  carnations  and  picotees  are  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  the  self-coloured  varieties  of  the  former  produced  a 
particularly  rich  and  striking  effect.  In  referring  to  the  self  carna- 
tions mention  must  first  be  made  of  W.  P.  Milner,  a superb  variety  ; 
the  growth  strong,  very  free  flowering,  and  the  blooms  large,  of  fine 
shape,  and  of  the  purest  white ; one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  white 
carnations.  The  Bride  is  also  a fine  variety,  of  which  much  might  be 
said.  Imperial  Purple  is  one  of  the  most  effectively  coloured  of  all  the 
self  carnations,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended ; it  has  a 
vigorous  free-blooming  habit,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size 
and  fine  form,  are  of  a very  rich  shade  of  magenta-purple.  Magnum 
Bonum  is  a crimson  variety  of  much  merit,  combining  rich  colouring 
with  high-class  quality.  Crimson  Pet  is  of  much  excellence,  the  colour 
a very  rich  shade  of  crimson,  and  the  flowers  of  good  size  and  form. 
Blach  Knight  has  flowers  of  a very  dark  shade  of  crimson,  and  is  very 
distinct  and  most  desirable  in  the  smallest  collection.  Of  a very 
distinct  shade  of  colouring  to  either  of  the  foregoing  is  Florence,  which 
had  a first-class  certificate  conferred  upon  it  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  carnations  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
has  a very  strong  constitution,  is  a most  abundant  bloomer ; the  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  and  the  colour  is  a very  distinct  and  pleasing  shade 
of  yellowish  buff  or  pale  nankeen.  So  distinct  is  it  in  colour  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  indispensable  where  carnations  are  grown. 
The  Old  Crimson  Clove,  if  less  effective  in  colour  than  some  of  the 
other  crimson  varieties,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  because  of  its 
delightful  fragrance,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  observe  that  it  had  a 
whole  bed  to  itself.  Daniel  Delworth  is  a superb  variety  of  a glowing 
magenta-purple  colour,  and  Walter  Ware  has  flowers  of  a deep  purple 
colour,  and  is  so  good  as  to  deserve  a place  in  the  front  rank.  Virginale 
claims  attention  for  its  splendid  constitution  and  the  high  quality  of 
its  flowers ; it  will  be  found  a worthy  companion  to  the  other  white 
varieties  enumerated.  Anew  variety.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  a very 
compact  habit,  and  flowers  of  a glowing  crimson  colour,  which  are  very 
freely  produced.  Dan  Godfrey  produces  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of 
good  form,  and  remarkable  for  their  fragrance.  James  Wilkins  has 
flowers  of  a rich  crimson-scarlet  hue,  and  with  a grand  petal.  The 
Coroner  and  Heaton  Bank  are  two  scarlet  varieties  thoroughly  distinct 
and  highly  meritorious.  Other  very  fine  varieties  are  Gertrude  Teigner, 
bright  pink,  dwarf,  and  free  flowering,  very  beautiful;  Lothair,  bright 
pink,  flowers  large,  full,  and  of  splendid  shape ; Hettie,  rich  pink,  a 
charming  flower ; Mrs.  Teigner,  deep  rose-pink,  flowers  large,  and  of 
fine  form,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  its  shade  of  colour,  and 
Fireman  and  Fire  Eater,  two  beautiful  light  red  flowers. 

The  yellow  carnations  have  undergone  considerable  improvement 
of  late  years,  and  all  the  finest  varieties  are  represented  in  Messrs. 
Veitchs’  collection.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  were  Lady  Rose- 
bery, a splendid  flower  of  a clear  rich  yellow  colour ; Miss  Wheeler, 
sulphur-yellow,  soft  and  very  pleasing;  Mrs.  Wheeler,  yellow  tinted 
orange,  dwarf,  free,  and  effective ; Niphetos,  white  tinted  yellow,  flowers 
large,  full,  and  fime,  rather  later  than  the  others,  and  valuable  on  that 
account ; Chromatella,  canary-yellow,  large  and  fine ; Admiral  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  orange  tinted  and  flaked  red,  the  flowers  of 
splendid  quality  and  freely  produced  ; King  of  the  Yellows,  a superb 
yellow  flower,  well  deserving  of  its  name. 

The  flaked  and  bizarre  flowers,  if  not  quite  so  effective  in  colour, 
were  most  wonderfully  attractive,  and  the  following  were  selected  for 
their  strong  constitution,  freedom  of  flowering,  high  quality,  and  pleas- 
ing colour,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a most  satisfac- 
tory effect  when  grown  in  the  open  borders  with  ordinary  attention : 
— Rose  flake,  John  Balmer,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Pioneer,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  a 
new  and  very  effectively- coloured  flower;  Mrs.  Laxton,  Bose  of  Staple- 
ford,  and  Lord  Chelmsford.  Scarlet  flake.  Candidate,  Dan  Godfrey, 
Lord  Lyons,  Miss  Bateman,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Bayley  Junior,  one  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  fine  new  flowers  ; W.  Allen,  and  Bright  Phoebus.  Purple 
flake,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Juno,  Captain  Jinks,  Bellerophon,  mad  Florence 
Nightingale.  Pink  and  purple  bizarre,  Sarah  Payne,  James  Taylor, 
and  Princess  Beatrice.  Scarlet  bizarre,  George,  Rembrandt,  William 
Holliday,  Ben  Simonite,  Dreadnought,  Arthur  Medhurst,  Robert  Lord, 
and  Douglas.  Crimson  bizarre,  Robert,  Eccentric  Jack,  Albion’s  Pride, 
Rifleman,  William  Gaxton,  and  Charmer. 

The  show  and  yellow  ground  picotees  were  not  less  meritorious 
than  the  carnations,  and  in  a critical  inspection  of  the  show  flowers 
the  following  were  selected  for  their  high  quality  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance : — Rose  edge.  Royal  Visit,  Lady  Boston,  Mrs.  Fordham,  Miss 
Williams,  Rev.  H.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Payne,  Northern  Star,  Lady  Louisa, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  Beauty  of  Plumstead,  Edith  Dombrain,  and  Mrs. 
Bayner.  Purple  edge.  Her  Majesty,  Clara  Penson,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutis,  Princess  Dagmar,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Ingram,  Robin  Hood,  Mary,  Mrs.  Little.  Red  edge,  Mrs.  Brown,  Queen 
of  Summer,  Jewess,  Picturata,  Delicata,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Coxcomb,  J.  B.  Bryant,  and  Lizzie. 

The  finest  of  the  yellow-ground  picotees,  which  have  been  immensely 
improved  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  were  Lady  Armstrong, 
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rina  Ultra,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  ; Alice,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Princess  Margaret,  Eleanor,  Stanstead  Beauty,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Solfa- 
terre.  The  value  of  the  yellow-ground  picotees,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
yellow  carnations,  is  considerably  enhanced  by  their  being  rather  later 
in  flowering  than  the  varieties  forming  the  other  sections. 

The  exhibition  at  Chelsea  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  an 
immense  influence  in  promoting  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the 
carnation  and  picotce,  and  the  labours  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  in  this  direction  are  not  likely  to  fail  in  being  heartily  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  two  classes  of  flowers. 

George  Gordon. 


Calls  at  iliurseties. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

I HAVE  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  many  good  gardens,  and 
seeing  the  Eucharis  amazonica  under  various  kinds  of  treatment.  It 
occurs  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  might  prove  interesting  if  I make  a 
note  of  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  I found  tliem  cultivated, 
and  state  the  conclusions  to  which  I have  arrived  concerning  the 
treatment  necessary  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

I may  first  say  that  the  Eucharis  is  an  accommodating  plant,  and 
therefore  not  by  any  means  a difficult  subject  to  handle.  This  is 
proved  by  the  satisfactory  condition  in  which  1 have  seen  it  lately  under 
a variety  of  conditions  as  to  culture.  But  I am  bound  to  state  that  there 
is  a greater  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  different  cultivators 
than  there  is  in  the  details  of  management  of  each.  This  evidently 
points  to  the  fact  that  although  it  will  thrive  and  flower  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  succeeds  still  better  when  all  the  conditions 
are  supplied  it  for  the  promotion  of  vigorous  growth  and  the  forma- 
tion of  flowers.  What  these  conditions  are,  as  learned  by  recent 
observation,  will  appear  as  these  remarks  extend. 

The  aim  of  the  cultivator,  in  many  instances,  is  to  grow  the  plant 
well  without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat.  And  this  surely  can  be  done,  as 
my  observations  have  satisfied  me ; indeed,  in  one  place  I _ saw  four 
dozen  plants  so  grown  that  were  in  fairly  good  health  and  vigour.  It 
will  be  proper  to  add  that  while  these  plants  were  not  aided  with 
bottom  heat,  they  had  ordinary  stove  temperature.  I was  assured 
that  they  were  never  rested  further  than  after  flowering  the  supply  of 
moisture  was  reduced  somewhat  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

I was  told  under  this  treatment  they  flowered  freely.  It  must  be 
understood  that  I did  not  seethe  results  of  this  treatment ; but,  so  far 
as  an  inspection  of  the  plants  would  guide  me  in  forming  an  opinion, 
they  were  healthy  and  promising.  In  this  particular  instance  there 
is  not  the  convenience  of  giving  them  bottom  heat,  if  it  was  wished 
to  do  so.  Erom  the  information  given  me  of  the  number  of  bulbs 
which  flowered  during  the  year  the  result  was  fairly  satisfactory.  It 
has  caused  me  some  thought  to  understand  that  these  were  never 
rested  in  the  sense  as  ordinarily  understood  by  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  the  supply  of  water.  I found  the  plants  on  a low  back 
shelf  in  what  I should  consider  for  a stove  plant  a rather  cool  situation. 
This  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  different 
cultivators  take  a different  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  placed.  To  rest  them  as  it  is  generally  understood  is  to  bring 
them  out  of  a stove  temperature  into  another  house  where  the 
temperature  is  from  15  deg.  to  20  deg  lower.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  idea  seemed  to  be  that  in  the  quarters  where  I found 
them  they  were  still  growing  and  not  resting,  but  I must  confess  I 
thought  differently.  However,  it  is  very  plain  from  the  information 
furnished  me  as  to  the  number  of  flowers  produced  that,  although 
there  may  not  be  much  to  complain  of  in  that  matter,  it  is  certain 
they  are  not  produced  with  any  degree  of  regularity  twice  in  a year 
as  is  the  case  with  other  stocks  treated  differently. 

In  another  garden,  where  the  number  of  plants  was  not  so  great,  the 
treatment  they  received  was  quite  different ; that  is  to  say,  the  plants 
are  kept  always  growing ; there  is  no  attempt  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  stove  except  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  then  some  of  the  smallest 
plants  are  used  for  decorating  the  rooms  of  the  mansion.  This  is  all 
the  rest  they  get  ; at  other  times  the  pots  are  plunged  in  tan  over  a 
hot-water  tank.  As  regards  health  and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  they  are 
far  ahead  of  those  I have  just  noticed ; the  plants  being  altogether  more 
vigorous,  the  leaves  larger  and  of  a much  deeper  colour.  But  here 
again,  from  what  I could  learn,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
plants  flowering  more  than  once  a year,  and  if  I were  consulted  as  to 
this  uncertainty  of  flowering,  I should  say  the  plants  were  too  luxu- 
riant; in  other  words,  they  were  kept  too  long  a time  in  a high  temper- 
ature and  had  too  much  water  at  the  roots. 

The  next  and  last  case  which  I shall  notice  is  in  a large  garden, 
where  there  was  not  only  a good  stock  of  plants,  but  where  every  suit- 
able convenience  was  provided  according  to  iheir  requirements. 
There  are  rather  more  than  three  dozen  plants,  which  are  divided  into 
three  different  sets.  Set  No.  1 will  flower  in  October,  No.  2 in 
December,  and  No.  3 in  February ; and  I was  assured  that  each  set 
invariably  flowered  twice  in  the  year.  The  treatment  they  receive  is 
for  each  set  to  be  rested  for  six  weeks  after  flowering  in  a tem- 
perature of  about  60  deg.  They  are  repotted  once  a year,  and  after 
being  rested  and  potted  they  are  plunged  in  a tan  bed,  in  a bottom  heat 
of  80  deg.  to  85  deg.  A fine  batch  of  plants  was  just  going  out  of  flower 
on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I must  say  a more  satisfactoi’y  lot  I never 
saw.  The  treatment  they  received  evidently  suited  them.  They  were 
potted  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil.  In 
the  winter  months  the  temperature  is  maintained  from  60  deg.  to  75 
deg. ; from  March  to  September  75  deg.  to  95  deg.,  according  to  the 
weatlier.  They  are  given  plenty  of  water  when  making  active  growth, 
and  only  just  enougii  water  while  they  they  are  resting  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  flagging.  So  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  I consider  the  last 
case  alluded  to  the  best  way  to  grow  them.  J.  0.  G. 


MESSRS.  DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD’S,  EDINBURGH. 

Euinburou  is  unquestionably  well  supplied  with  nurseries,  and  of  the  com- 

Earatively  large  number  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  none  possess  a 
igher  degree  of  interest  or  are  of  greater  importance  than  those  belonging  to 
the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Downie  and  Laird.  Not  only  are  they  well 
able  to  afford  much  profitable  entertainment  to  the  visitor,  but  they  are  re- 
markably convenient  of  access,  and  the  horticulturist  attending  the  great 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  early 
next  month,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  enjoying  a “ look  round,”  however  short 
may  be  his  stay. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  firm  occupy  a prominent  position  in  South 
Frederick  Street,  one  of  the  numerous  thoroughfares  which  connect  those 
two  important  arteries.  Prince’s  and  George  Streets  ; but  as  they  include 
the  offices  and  seed  warehouse  only,  the  visitor  with  but  little  time  on 
his  hands  will  proceed  direct  to  the  nurseries.  These  will  be  found  at 
West  Coates  and  Pinkhill,  the  one  containing  the  indoor  stock ; and  the 
other  is  the  home  of  the  stocks  of  pansies,  pentstemons,  phloxes,  and  other 
hardy  flowers,  which  have  assisted  so  materially  in  rendering  the  nurseries 
famous  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  West  Coates  is  near  the  Hay- 
market  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  at  the  western  end  of  Piince’s 
Street,  and  can  be  reached  in  a very  short  time  by  means  of  the  service  of 
tram  cars  between  the  Post  Office  and  Coltbridge,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
start  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  and  pass  the  door.  At  West  Coates  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  structures  filled  to  repletion  with  stocks  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  a large  winter  garden,  which  forms  an  imposing  entrance 
to  the  establishment,  and  affords  accommodation  to  a large  number  of  splendid 
specimen  camellias,  stately  palms,  tree  ferns,  and  other  subjects  of  noble 
aspect.  This  magnificent  show  house  or  conservatory  has  but  few  equals,  and, 
as  it  is  richly  furnished  and  admirably  arranged,  it  would  of  itself  fully  justify 
a visit  to  West  Coates.  Connected  with  the  winter  garden  is  an  admirablj- 
arranged  fernery,  in  which  kinds  requiring  but  little  artificial  heat  appear  to 
be  at  home,  judging  from  their  luxuriant  condition.  In  the  rear  are  the  stoves, 
propagating  houses,  and  pits,  the  eomparatively  large  area  being  almost 
entirely  covered  with  glass.  In  addition  to  the  houses  buiit  on  the  same  level 
as  the  winter  garden,  there  are  two  long  ranges  of  houses  built  on  the  top  of 
the  ranges  of  packing  shades  and  warehouses  which  form  the  boundary  on  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  nursery,  and  whilst  enhancing  the  general  effect  they 
shelter  immense  stocks  of  greenhouse  plants.  In  the  four  houses  forming  the 
northern  range  was  a splendid  display  of  pelargoniums,  the  zonals  predomin- 
ating; and  on  the  eastern  side  the  structures  were  occupied  chiefly  by  azaleas, 
camellias,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  which  included  aconsiderable  number 
of  specimens  of  large  size  and  in  splendid  condition.  Land,  it  may  be  added, 
is  of  great  value  at  West  Coates,  and  now  fully  occupied  with  buildings, 
chiefly  residential ; and  when  the  ranges  of  houses  on  the  ground  level  no  longer 
sufficed  for  the  requirements  of  the  firm  it  w as  impossible  to  extend  th  e area, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  to  erect  the  additional  houses  required  on  the  top 
of  the  sheds  or  at  Pinkhill,  and  the  former,  as  stated  above,  was  adopted, 
and  it  may  be  added  with  singular  advantage.  It  is  not  necesiary  to  particu- 
larize the  occupants  of  the  several  structures,  but  it  must  be  said  that  in 
passing  through  them  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  admirable  con- 
dition in  which  everything  is  found. 

To  reach  Pinkhill,  which  is  about  two  miles  farther  westward,  the  journey 
can  be  continued  to  Coltbridge  by  the  car,  and  thence  by  the  Corstorphine  omni 
bus  which  runs  in  connexion  and  passes  the  nursery  gates.  The  omnibus  rum 
once  in  the  hour  each  way  and  connects  with  the  car  passing  West  Coates  at 
the  half-hour,  but  from  Coltbridge  to  Pinkhill  the  distance  is  not  much  over 
a mile,  and  the  nursery  gates  may  be  reached  in  a pleasant  walk  of  a little 
over  twenty  minutes.  There  are  several  spacious  plant  houses  at  Pinkhill, 
some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  fine  stocks  of  greenhouse  rhododendrons, 
such  as  the  Countess  of  Haddington  and  similar  kinds,  ‘and  to  the  immense 
specimen  rhododendrons  which  usually  figure  so  conspicuously  at  the  spring 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society,  which  are  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market.  But  the  chief  attractions  are  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  collections 
of  hardy  florists’  flowers  in  the  open  quarters.  When  we  were  at  the  nursery 
the  fancy  and  show  pansies  were  rather  past  their  best,  and  the  young  growth 
was  being  rapidly  converted  into  stock  ; but  the  show  pinks,  the  violas,  the 
early-flowering  phloxes,  and  the  delphiniums  were  in  splendid  condition,  and 
pentstemons  and  late  phloxes  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  their  condi- 
tion amply  testified  to  the  pleasure  in  store  for  those  who  visit  the  nursery 
during  the  International  week. 

Although  somewhat  past  their  best,  the  fancy  pansies  were  by  no  means 
over,  and  afforded  plenty  of  opportunity  for  noting  a few  of  the  best.  The 
fancy  pansy  may  be  said  to  have  originated  at  Pinkhill,  for  it  is  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Downie  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  earliest  varieties  intro- 
duced, and  to  them  we  owe  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  finest  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  As  stated  some  years  since  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Downie 
commenced  with  the  Belgian  pansies,  which  are  remarkable  more  for  their 
robust  habit  and  showy  colouring  than  for  good  form  and  definite  markings, 
and  by  great  perseverance  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  selecting  ho 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a race  possessing  a strong  constitution  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  as  fine  a foim  and  with  the  colours  in  most  cases  as 
clearly  defined  as  those  of  the  best  of  the  show  varieties.  Other  raisers  have 
engaged  in  the  work  of  late  years,  but  the  beginning  was  made  by  Mr.  Dow'iiie, 
who,  in  justice  it  must  be  said,  has  well  maintained  the  lead  he  has  had  from 
the  first.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  which  we  sb.all  hear  something  next  year 
were  May  Tate,  a superb  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size  and  of  a rich  bronze 
yellow  with  rose-coloured  band,  and  Ruby,  a very  distinct  and  effectively- 
coloured  variety  ; the  top  petals  rose  shading  to  white,  the  lower  petals 
bronze-red  with  yellow  band.  Of  those  distributed  this  spring  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  B.  K.  Bliss,  maroon  shaded  with  light  crimson  and  edged 
with  red  and  yellow  ; Miss  Bliss,  bronzy-red  shading  to  yellow,  the  edge  rose 
and  white,  very  fine  in  form  and  pleasing  in  colour  ; Mrs.  Dr.  Paterson,  rich 
crimson- maroon,  edged  with  rosy  purple  and  yellow;  Mrs.  Forrester,  bright 
crimson,  the  top  petals  yellow  tinted  rose  ; Mrs.  General  Grant,  golden  yellow 
with  bronze  blotch,  very  rich  in  colour  ; Mrs,  Kirkhani,  w'hite  with  purple 
blotch,  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  Those  sent  out  last  year  iiiolndud  the 
following,  which  were  made  note  of  for  their  great  oxcellonco,  namely,  Diivid 
Lowe,  yellow  shaded  with  bronzy-crimson  ; James  Gardiner,  rosy  erinison, 
very  distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour  ; Edward  Gaird,  ruby-rod  shading  to  a 
lighter  colour  at  the  edge  ; L.  V.  lleathooto,  deep,  rich  mulberry  ; Mrs.  Dow- 
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hurst,  jnirplo  with  white;  1{.  K.  IMituhull,  hri^'lit  imrplish  crimson, 

mill  Uobort  Lainl,  yellow  sluulcil  purplo. 

Miioh  8U00033  has  boon  also  aoliiovoil  by  Mr.  Downio  in  tho  improyoinont 
of  tho  viola,  and  ho  has  suoooodo.l  in  raising;  a (piito  now  race,  in  whicli  tho 
rich  and  attractive  colours  of  tho  fancy  pansies  are  comhinod  with  tho  free  and 
continuous-llowerini*  habit  of  tho  violas.  Those,  although  tho  talcing  of 
cuttings  was  in  full  swing,  wore  almost  solid  with  bloom,  aud  so  olloctivo  as 
to  loavo  no  doubt  upon  tho  mind  as  to  thoir  value  for  llowor  garden  docoration 
in  situations  favourable  to  them.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  colloctiou 
were  Duke  of  Albany,  purple  and  lilac ; Bianca,  mauve  .aud  white ; Emolyn, 
dark  blue  shaded  with  white ; Aurora,  blue-purplo,  very  line ; Triton,  rosy 
purple;  Pori,  light  purplo  aud  white;  Countess  of  Ilopetoun,  pure  white, 
very  free  and  fine,  aud  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  white  varieties  ; Lady 
Polwarth,  is  also  an  exceptionally  good  white  variety,  and  (juito  distinct  from 
the  llower  immediately  preceding  it ; Archibald  Grant,  rose-purple,  beautifully 
shaded  ; Countoss  of  Kiutoro,  bluish  purplo  margined  with  white ; Crimson 
Gem,  reddish  purple,  very  distinct  and  ellectivo  ; Duchess  of  Sutherland  and 
Lottie,  mauve  shaded  blue  ; Mrs.  McMaster,  bluish  purple,  shaded  with  white 
on  the  top  petals  ; Miss  Dean,  rose  and  white  ; Princess  of  Teck,  mauve  ; 
Psycho,  crimson  sh.aded  with  claret,  and  Purple  Gam,  deep  purple.  The 
bedding  pansies  also  formed  an  attractive  feature,  and  conspicuous  amongst 
them  was  a lino  purple  variety  under  the  name  of  The  Bloomer. 

Tho  early-llowering  phloxes,  varieties  of  Phlox  sulFruticosa,  produced  a 
striking  elFect,  aud  proved  how  valuable  they  are  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
mixed  border  in  advance  of  the  varieties  of  P.  decussata.  There  is  not  so 
much  diversity  of  colouring  in  the  early  as  in  the  late  phloxes,  ancl  we  miss 
some  of  the  rich  hues  for  which  the  latter  are  famous  ; but  the  varieties  are 
all  more  or  less  attractive,  and  a judicious  selection  will  contribute  materially 
to  the  attractions  of  the  flower  garden  during  July  and  some  part  of  August. 
The  height  averages  eighteen  inches,  and  the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  fine  shape, 
and  form  immense  spikes  ; they  are  also  delightfully  fragrant.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  also  form  a speciality  of  the  Pinkhill  Nursery,  many  thousands  of 
seedlings  being  raised  annually.  The  following  comprise  some  of  the  very 
best  of  the  varieties,  new  and  old,  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  would  form  a 
capital  selection  ; — A.  McKinnon,  Charles  Downie,  Archibald  Keith,  Angus 
Cameron,  Countess  of  Galloway,  Cybele,  Eclipse,  Forward,  King  of  Purples, 
Lady  Napier,  Luna,  Miss  R.  Marten,  Mrs.  Dr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  and  Mrs.  A.  Duncan. 


SPECIAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  is  from  a leading  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Qhronicle  of  July  29  ; — 

One  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  special  societies  we  have  often 
heard  advanced,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  never 
fairly  risen  to  the  full  level  of  its  duties,  that  it  has  discouraged  rather  than 
promoted  these  specialities,  and  that  the  upgrowth  of  this  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  society  has  been  the  crop  of  special  societies.  We  believe  that 
this  is  a correct  statement,  but  if  so  it  tends  rather  to  show  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  negligent,  if  not  indifferent,  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  sympathetic  ; it  does  not  show  that  specialization,  especially  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  is  in  itself  a good  thing,  but  only  that  it  has  arisen 
because  and  in  consequence  of  the  indifference  of  the  parent. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  respective 
positions  of  the  general  and  sectional  societies  may  be  reconsidered  and  adjusted 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  It  is  quite  certain  this  season  that  the  special 
societies  have  very  materially  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  the  interest  of 
the  fortnightly  meetings  at  Kensington.  Their  co-operation  has  been  specially 
valuable  at  a time  when  indications  were  not  wanting  that  exhibitors  are  fall- 
ing off,  and  that  even  the  fortnightly  meetings — the  very  backbone  of  the 
society — have  been  perceptibly  weakened.  At  such  a time  the  co-operation 
of  the  special  societies  has  been  particularly  valuable.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
should  like  to  see  a special  display  of  some  particular  flower  at  each  meeting, 
beginning  with  the  Crocuses  and  ending  with  the  Chrysanthemums  and 
Christmas  Roses.  We  should  like  to  see  encouragement  given  by  the  society 
to  each  and  all  of  these  plants,  and  so  secure  throughout  the  year  an  ever- 
changing  exhibition.  But  we  think  that,  under  proper  management,  all  this 
might  be  as  well  done,  and  at  much  less  cost  and  trouble,  by  one  society  rather 
than  by  five-and-twenty.  If  really  requisite,  by  all  means  let  there  be  five- 
and-twenty  committees  or  sections  to  co-operate  with  the  main  society  ; let  the 
five-and-twenty  each  in  their  turn  have  the  sanction  of  the  main  body  and  the 
direction  of  all  matters  connected  with  their  speciality— of  local  affairs  as 
contrasted  with  imperial  ones,  if  we  may  so  say.  The  five-and-twenty  would 
be  the  representatives  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  specialists  who  would  contri- 
bute to  the  general  fund,  while  the  imperial  exchequer  should  be  taxed  in 
support  of  each  speciality  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
specialists  and  the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions.  A single 
subscription  would  then  render  any  one  and  every  one  free,  not  only  of  his 
particular  section,  but  of  the  whole  ; and  any  specialist  desirous  of  particularly 
favouring  his  special  weakness  might  do  so  by  contributing  funds  for  special 
prizes,  or  by  other  means.  The  Horticultural  Society  has  got  into  its  present 
depressed  state  in  some  measure  in  consequence  of  the  narrow  restricted  views 
its  officers  have  taken  of  what  should  be  the  scope  of  a national  horticultural 
society.  It  has  unduly  favoured  some  and  passed  over  others.  The  specialists 
not  unnaturally  resented  this.  There  are  many  signs  that  they  did  so  in  no 
spirit  of  antagonism,  and  that  they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  co-operate  with 
the  parent  society  if  only  sufficient  encouragement  be  given  them.  We  believe 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  if  the  union  could  be 
rendered  closer.  We  believe  that  the  efficiency,  power  for  good,  and  dignity 
■of  all  parties,  might  be  materially  enhanced,  and  the  necessity  for  separate 
subscriptions,  which  are  now  so  severe  a tax  upon  some  well-wishers,  materially 
reduced  by  co-operation  and  federation. 


“Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  Part  24,  just  published,  is  a little 
less  showy  than  usual  in  the  subjects  selected.  The  coloured  figures 
represent  Dendrobium  transparens  and  Allium  acuminatuyn.  The  last 
named  is  a Californian  onion  with  showy  umbels  of  flowers,  in  which 
white  and  rosy  carmine  mingle  to  produce  a very  rich  colouring.  Mr. 
Baines  ranks  it  in  beauty  as  equal  to  the  Guernsey  lily,  and  adds 
that  the  plant  does  not  emit  the  odour  peculiar  to  the  alliums.  The 
subjects  figured  in  black  and  white  are  Acacia  Riceana,  A.  oxycedrus, 
A.  diffusa,  and  Berberis  pallida. 


SOUTH  KMNSINOTOX. 

M.vuinu  tho  grand  discovery  one  day  that  I had  an  hour  to  spare  between  tho 
termination  of  bnsiness  and  tho  time  of  tho  arrival  of  my  liro-ongino  that  I 
had  appointed  to  carry  me  to  the  City,  I made  a loisnrely  walk  about  Month 
Kensington,  and  thence  into  Kensington  town,  and  I confess  1 very  much 
enjoyed  tho  unwonted  season  of  midday  leisure.  1 hail  begun  to  think  that 
quiet  times  would  never  return,  so  tremendous  had  been  tho  turmoil  of  tho 
season  ; but  tho  truth  is,  winter  brings  quiet  times  to  all  who  do  not  cough 
much,  and  for  tho  coughers  probably  there  are  quiet  moments  when  they  may 
remember  tho  oxcitomonts  of  tho  summer  gone  and  speculate  on  tho  summer 
that  is  coming.  If  thoir  speculations  that  way  are  as  hopeful  as  those  of  the 
sexton  in  tho  “ Curiosity  Shop”  they  will  be  no  harm  to  them,  and,  as  a matter 
of  conventionalism,  I will  hope  they  will  bo  better  justified. 

Tho  very  first  thought  that  occurred  to  mo  when  I started  for  a walk  was  the 
dilliculty  of  determining  where  and  what  are  the  boundaries  of  South  Ken- 
sington. I will  suppose  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  to  be  tho  centre 
of  the  district;  but  the  district  itself,  though  a fact  in  the  material  sense,  is, 

I fancy,  apocryphal  as  regards  its  name.  Beginning  with  this  supposed  centre, 
I pause  and  look  around.  It  is  not  long  since  the  International  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition of  1862  was  here  ; at  all  events,  it  seems  but  yesterday,  and  of 
course  it  is  but  half  of  yesterday  to  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
of  1866,  which  occupied  in  the  most  worthy  manner  part  of  the  site.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  many  of  the  present  generation  that  this  spot  inay  be 
regarded  as  the  metropolitan  centre  of  the  history  of  horticulture  in  this 
country  ; and  if  this  be  the  fact,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  occupies  a spot 
which  may  be  described,  as  regards  its  particular  uses,  as  the  very  centre  of 
the  earth.  Chelsea  is  near  by  ; Sloane  Street  is  not  less  near.  Chelsea  and 
Brompton,  for  some  reason  or  other,  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  the  horticultural 
energies  of  Britishers  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  days  of  the  Guelphs, 
from  the  house  of  Tudor  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  monopoly  has  only 
been  destroyed  by  the  Builder,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  arch  destroyer  of 
everything.  The  builder,  however,  makes  some  slight  return  in  sentiment 
for  what  he  destroys  in  fact.  He  commemorates  in  the  names  of  the  roads  and 
streets  he  forms  the  persons  who  have  made  the  sites  famous.  Thus  standing 
on  the  borders  of  the  estate  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  we  are  reminded 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  the  name  of  Cromwell  Road.  Hale  House  was  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  the  truth  appears 
to  be  that  it  was  occupied  by  Henry  Cromwell,  and  that  Oliver  being  in  the 
district  on  one  occasion  was  in  fear  of  molestation  by  certain  Cavaliers,  and  so 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  son ; and  it  is  even  said  there  was  a recess 
prepared  near  one  of  the  chimneys  in  which  he  might  occasionally  conceal 
himself.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  Oliver  ever  entered  Hale  House  ; never- 
theless, it  obtained  the  name  of  Cromwell  House,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  it  was  Henry  or  Richard  Cromwell  who  resided  in  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  it  was  long  the  property  of  the  Methwold  family,  and  that  the 
only  son  of  Burke  died  within  its  walls.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cromwell 
Road  the  Commissioners  of  1851  purchased  the  estate  on  which  is  now  located 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Although  the  R.H.S.  is  in  a less  flourishing 
state  than,  considering  its  usefulness,  it  deserves  to  be,  the  locality  may 
be  regarded  as  very  richly  endowned  with  intellectuality  in  its  museums, 
libraries,  galleries,  and  schools  of  art. 

This  group  of  liberal  institutions  covers  what  was  formerly  the  Gore  House 
estate,  and  Gore  House  originally  stood  about  150  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  Albert  Hall,  where  now  will  be  found  a mighty  mass  of 
red  brick  chambers,  lodgings,  flats,  or  other  homes  for  a miniature  republic. 
It  was  a quite  humble  structure,  having  but  little  beauty,  and  was  seen  for 
almost  the  last  time  on  the  occasion  of  that  “revolution  ’’  which  wrought  a 
change  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the 
meetings  which  led  up  to  the  crisis  having  been  held  therein.  The  estate  was 
anciently  called  the  Gare,  being  under  this  name  given  by  Herbert,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  to  the  nuns  of  Kilburn.  A “ gare”  may  be  a gate  or  it  may  be 
a tuft  of  coarse  wool.  In  the  case  before  us  the  term  doubtless  has  a geogra- 
phical purport  as  indicative  of  the  boundary  or  entrance  to  a royal  property. 
For  Kensington  and  Kingston  are  both  famous  as  former  abodes  of  royalty, 
and  in  each  case  the  name  may  be  read  as  “ the  King’s  town,”  the  particular 
spot  where  we  are  now  standing  having  been  long  known  as  the  King’s  Gore. 
The  Gore  has  had  an  eventful  history,  but  not  much  is  known  of  it  until  after 
it  was  purchased  by  William  III.  in  1691,  when  it  became  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant residences  in  the  “Old  Court  suburb.”  In  late  days  it  was  inhabited 
successively  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  “gorgeous  ” Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  and  finally  it  became  a restaurant  of  a very  costly  sort  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  Alexis  Soyer.  In  its  best  days  Gore  House  has  entertained 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Moore,  Landor,  Horace  and  James  Smith,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Monckton  Milnes,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Planche,  lords,  dukes,  and 
society  notables  innumerable  ; and  here  it  was  in  August,  1 840,  under  the 
splendid  rule  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
arranged  for  a dinner  party  at,the|Tuileries  to  take  place  in  August,  1841,  when, 
instead  of  being  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  be  was  a prisoner  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham. 

The  Gore  House  estate,  when  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851, 
comprised  only  twenty-one  acres,  of  which  probably  not  one  now  remains  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  it  came  into  their  possession.  Should  there  be  a 
scrap  remaining,  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  for  it  in  the  odd  corners 
between  the  great  conservatory  of  the  R.H.S.  and  the  Albert  Hall,  where 
possibly  a few  of  the  original  trees  may  still  stand  as  melancholy  mementoes 
of  the  “Kings  Gate,”  or  of  some  toll  of  wool  or  payment  of  wool  as  the  basis 
of  tenure. 

The  site  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  not  a part  of  the  Gore,  although 
usually  so  considered.  This  institution  is  located  in  part  on  the  Baron  de 
Villars’ estate,  which  skirted  the  Brompton  Road,  and  comprised  an  area  of 
about  fifty  acres.  Some  veritable  scraps  of  this  property  remain  as  yet,  with 
the  original  trees  and  minor  features  untouched,  but  only  too  likely  to  suffer 
change  at  no  distant  date.  The  big  trees  that  adorn  the  entrance  to  the 
museum  from  Brompton  Road  carry  us  back  to  days  when  the  idea  of  an 
international  exhibition  had  not  been  broached,  and  in  particular  there  stands 
on  this  site  the  finest  plane  tree  in  London,  which  any  one  may  discover  by 
searching  for  it,  although  it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned  during  the  summer 
from  the  roadway.  It  stands  in  a recess,  which  will  doubtless  be  filled  up, 
as  additional  galleries  are  required,  and  then,  alas  ! poor  tree,  thy  days 
are  probably  already  numbered.  . 

Passing  many  historical  sites,  we  stroll  down  towards  kingly  Kensing- 
ton ; we  pause  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  look  around.  It  matters 
not  as  to  the  tendency  of  our  tastes,  the  great  mansion  built  at  the  cost  of 
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over  a million  sterling  by  Albert  Grant,  will,  from  this  point  of  view  compel 
attention,  if  not  admiration.  On  that  site  stood  of  yore  Kensington  House,  a 
structure  of  red  brick,  for  some  years  inhabited  by  the  Uiichess  of  1 orts- 
mouth  for  whom  our  second  Charles  made  many  sacrifices  m behalf  of  his 
own  disgrace  and  the  injury  of  his  country.  In  this  house  the  king  supped 
on  the  lat  or  2nd  of  February,  1G85,  immediately  preceding  the  fit  of  apoplexy 
which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  Gth  of  the  same  month.  Those  who 
have  read  Evelyn  will  scarcely  doubt,  I think,  that  the  king  was  syste- 
matically bled  to  death,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  surgical  science  of  that 
day  However  wo  may  despise  the  man  and  execrate  the  king,  Evelyn  s 
narrative  of  the  treatment  he  was  subjected  to  must  cause  a sympathetic 
shudder,  and  a desire  to  denounce  a course  of  treatment  that  comes  so  near 
akin  to  murder.  Charles  X.  of  France  resided  here  for  some  time,  when  the 


Mr.  Grant  purchased  an  Irish  colony  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Kensington 
High  Street— formerly  called  the  ‘ Rookery  ’ and  ‘Jenning’s  Buildings’ — 
both  of  which  had  been  a nuisance  to  the  parish  for  years  past.  These  places 
are  now  entirely  demolished,  and  the  ground  has  been  converted  into  a 
picturesque  lake,  three  acres  in  extent,  with  two  small  islands  in  the  centre. 
To  secure  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Kensington  Gardens,  Mr.  Grant 
purchased  the  pretty  antique  lodge  which  used  to  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gardens,  together  with  the  dead  wall  enclosing  the  grounds.  These  have  been 
removed,  and  in  their  stead  a handsome  range  of  gilt  iron  railings  erected.” 
What  happened  to  the  Rookery  will  soon  happen  to  this  huge  house,  for  it 
will  be  demolished,  and  the  site  will  be  absorbed  in  a building  speculation. 
The  “ town  ” is  of  greater  importance  in  respect  of  history  and  associations 
than  the  “gate.”  But  we  shall  go  not  there  on  the  present  occasion.  Wo 
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GREAT  PLANE  TREE  IN  THE  GARDEN 


house  was  in  the  occupation  of  some  French  emigrant  priests  of  the  Jesuit 
order;  and  here  died  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  novelist,  in  the  year  1821.  N.B. 
She  killed  herself  by  tight  lacing. 

It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  “ Baron  ” Grant  came  on  the  scene  and  pulled 
down  Kensington  House  and  the  adjoining  Colby  House  to  make  a site  for 
his  great  mansion,  which  has  been  named  “Grant’s  Folly.”  lleferring  to 
“Old  and  New  fiondon,”  by  Edward  Walford,  vol.  v.,  p.  12.5,  I find  the 
following  statement: — “The  mansion  contains  a grand  hall  and  staircase, 
built  entirely  of  white  marble,  drawing  rooms,  library,  picture  gallery,  throe 
dining  rooms  m miUe,  and  a s])acious  ball  room.  In  the  construction  of  the 
windows,  numbering  over  a hundred,  no  less  than  three  tons  of  stone  have 
been  used.  In  the  formation  of  the  grounds,  which  are  twelve  acres  in  extent. 


fer  to  have  another  look  round,  for  South  Kensington  is  a grand  place,  an 
ids  but  a few  more  touches  of  the  right  kind  to  render  it  magnilicent.  I I 


and 

els  but  a lew  more  touenes  ui  mu  iigi.u  ..v,  - ^ 

outh  Kensington  Museum,”  as  an  architectural  m.ass,  needs  hnishing,  toi 
) an  oUa  pod, -Ida  of  sheds  and  shanties,  with  palatial  fragments  between. 
3 new  Natur.al  History  Museum  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  a quite  oiiginal 
, It  is  certainly  worth  something  in  the  artistic  sense  as  an  oxamp  00 
mine  Victorian  architecture.  The  garden  side  of  the  Exhibition  Koad  is  .a 
grace  to  the  district,  and  cannot  long  remain  so.  I ore  1'’" 
ban  Museum,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  ‘ 

1 branch  Rost  OIHcc,  and  there  is  not  ono  y.ard  of  respcct.ablo  frontage  t 
V or  all  of  these  noble  institutions.  The  Albert  Hall  is  a magnilicont  ci 
1 well  suited  to  its  commanding  position.  None  of  us  are  ashamed  of  Iho 
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Albert  Momorial  that  faoos  it  on  tho  green  turf  opposite,  and  the  trees  that 
abound  harmonize  tho  whole.  The  garden  and  conservatory  of  tho  U.  II.S. 
ought  to  bo — but  no  inattor  what  they  ought  to  bo  ; lot  tho  future  unfold  its 
events,  and  lot  us  shape  our  course  in  regard  to  them  with  dignity  and 
honour. 

In  maps  that  antedate  tho  establishment  of  tho  Museum  and  Schools 
at  South  Kensington,  tho  corner  plot  between  Thurloo  I’lace  and  the 
Exhibition  lload  is  labelled  “ llroinpton  Park,”  which  extended  thence  north- 
ward ns  far  as  Prince’s  Gate,  and  is  therefore  now  covered  by  tho  handsome 
houses  that  form  tho  east  side  of  tho  Exhibition  Hoad.  Wo  are  thus  in  South 
Kensington  reminded  of  one  of  tho  most  spirited  nursery  firms  whoso  names 
appear  in  the  history  of  English  horticulture.  Tho  Hrompton  Park  Nursery 
was  founded  by  Mosos  Cooke,  tho  son  of  a Lincolnshire  farmer.  Ho  is  men- 
tioned by  Evelyn  in  tho  “ Diary,”  under  date  April  18,  1G80,  as  then  gardener 
at  Cashiobury.  “ Tho  gardens  are  very  rare,  and  cannot  bo  otherwise,  having 
so  skilful  an  artist  to  govern  them  as  Mr.  Cooke,  who  is,  as  to  the  mechanic 
part,  not  ignorant  in  mathematics,  and  pretends  to  astrology.”  In  tho  year 
1()81  Moses  Cooke  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Lucre,  London,  and 
Eield,  in  tho  establishment  of  tho  Brompton  Park  Nursery.  Cooke 
wrote  a work  on  trees,  which  was  published  in  quarto  in  the  year  IGTO,*  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  he  retired  or  died  about  the  year  1G94.  London,  one 
of  his  partners,  had  been  in  tho  service  of  Bishop  Compton  previous  to  his 
joining  in  the  nursery  speculation,  and  had  travelled  on  the  Continent  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  Lucre  and  Field,  the  other  partners, 


gravel  pits  into  a shrubbery,  througli  which  wore  winding  walks,  so  much 
admired  by  Addison  that  he  compares  Mr.  Wise  to  an  epic  poet.  I,ondon 
and  Wise  wrote  a few  books,  tlic  princiiial  of  which  are  ‘‘'I'he  Conqilcto 
Gardener,”  1G!»9,  and  “Tho  Betired  G.irdoner,”  170G.  Wise  survived 
London,  but  at  what  date  ho  died  does  not  appear. 

As  wo  have  boon  compelled  to  go  so  far  away  as  Kensington  Gardens, 
it  may  1)0  well  to  add  that  as  tlicso  now  appear  they  represent  work  of  later 
date  than  London  and  Wise.  The  gardens  they  had  to  do  with  in  the  first 
instance  comprised  only  twenty-six  acres,  (jueon  Anno,  about  tho  year  1700, 
added  thirty  acres,  which  Wise  laid  out,  and  this  was  tho  last  of  his  work 
here.  Between  1727  and  17G0,  (^ueen  Caroline  added  three  hundred  acres, 
which  wore  taken  from  Hyde  Park  and  laid  out  by  Bridgman,  who,  according 
to  Walpole,  “banished  verdant  sculpture  and  did  not  even  revert  to  tho 
square  precision  of  the  foregoing  ago.”  Then  was  formed  tho  .Serpentine 
river,  “which  is  not  serpentine,”  and  those  noble  plantations  that  render 
Kensington  Gardens  tho  loveliest  woodland  near  tho  metropolis.  Horace 
Walpole  relates  that  (Jueen  Caroline  proposed  to  shut  up  St.  James’s  Park  and 
convert  it  into  a private  garden,  and  asked  Walpole  what  it  would  cost  ? He 
answered,  “ Only  three  crowns,”  and  that  appears  to  have  decided  the  matter. 
Loudon  (“ Ency.  Gard.,”  571)  quotes  from  Batty  Langley  (1728)  as  follows. 
“The  regular  gardens  were  first  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wise,  who  being  then 
supposed  to  be  the  best  gardeners  in  England  (the  art  being  in  its  infancy)  were 
employed  by  tho  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  lay  out  and  plant  their 
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died  about  the  same  time  as  Cooke,  but  the  dates  of  their  several  deaths 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  However,  we  find  London  alone  in  the  nursery 
in  1694,  when  he  took  into  the  concern  Mr.  Henry  Wise,  and  thenceforth  for 
many  years  London  and  Wise  were  the  leading  men  both  in  the  production 
of  nursery  stock  and  in  the  planting  of  parks  and  gardens.  The  Brompton 
Park  Nursery  covered  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  the  stock 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  £40,000.  London  became  superintendent  of  all  the 
Royal  Gardens.  Amongst  the  works  accomplished  by  London  and  Wise  may 
be  mentioned  the  planting  of  the  gardens  of  Fulham  Palace  for  Bishop 
Compton  ; the  formation  of  Wanstead  Park  for  Sir  Richard  Child  ; the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds  at  Blenheim,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  surround- 
ings of  Kensington  Palace  for  King  William  III.  The  approach  was  under  a 
double  row  of  elms,  from  the  town  of  Kensington,  through  an  enclosed  field 
rendered  unsightly  by  a gravel  pit.  To  effect  a transformation  London  and 
Wise  introduced  a mimic  fortification  with  bastions,  counterscarps,  and 
the  like  formed  of  clipped  yew  and  holly.  This  vegetable  screen 
acquired  considerable  renown  as  representing  a high  order  of  garden  art,  and 
was  long  known  by  a playful  designation  as  the  Siege  of  Troy.  It  was  an 
age  when  trees  were  much  clipped,  and  yew  and  box  were  much  employed  in 
the  fashioning  of  figures  and  embroidery.  Subsequently  Wise  converted  the 


* “ The  Manner  of  Raising,  Ordering,  and  Improving  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Plattes.  London,  1679.” 


gardens  in  that  regular,  stiff,  and  stuck-up  manner,  in  which  many  yet  appear.” 
And  yet  there  is  still  a charm  in  some  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  the 
“ stiff  and  stuck-up  ’’style,  because  of  the  harmony  of  the  surroundings  with  the 
architecture.  Moreover,  time  sanctifies  even  ugliness,  so  that  where  there  is  some 
kind  of  consistency  in  the  several  features  of  a property  we  are  influenced  in  its 
favour  by  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  taste  of  a past  age,  and  has  historical, 
and  perhaps  also  archeological  interest.  It  is  not  well  to  disturb,  much  less  to 
destroy,  the  few  memorials  that  remain  to  us  of  bygone  fashions  in  gardening, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  well  to  level  the  old  cathedrals  and  put  up  in  their 
places  edifices  designed  in  strict  accordance  with  modern  taste,  which  in 
building,  as  in  gardening,  is  not  always  the  better  for  the  lateness  of  the 
invention,  and  in  many  instances  is  much  the  worse.  Passer-by. 


SELAGINELLA  GRANDIS. 

On  May  23  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son  presented  to  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee a specimen  of  this  remarkable  lycopod,  and  as  it  stood  on  the 
table  we  hastily  sketched  it,  and  the  subjoined  figure  will  afford  a 
idea  of  its  peculiar  complexion.  It  was  then  named  Selagmella 
platyphylla,  but,  as  the  leaves  are  “not  specially  broad,  the  pro- 
visional name  has  been  suppressed,  and  it  is  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  Selaginella  grandis. 
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Ciiltiviitors  of  lycop''.ils  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  exceedin''  mas- 
siv'cnesa  (jf  the  plant.  It  lias  erect  steins,  which  divide  into  bold  lines 
in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds,  which  are  trianf'iilar  ovate,  of  a clear 
f'rass-green  colour,  the  principal  branches  about  seven  Inches  wide. 
The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  most  striking,  not  so  much  because  of 
its  beauty — for  we  almost  doubt  if  it  is  beautiful — but  on  account  of 
its  daring  distinctiveness  ; for  it  appears  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  a selaginella  by  as  many  degrees  as  possible  without  losing  at 
any  point  its  alliance,  however  subtle,  with  the  proper  family  type.  If 
we  can  incorporate  a deliuite  and  very  missive  frontage  with  our  idea 
of  vegetable  beauty,  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  this  grand 
lycojrod  is  really  beautiful,  and  it  has  one  characteristic  which  ap- 
parently dominates  in  the  general  expression.  This  is  seen  in  the  very 
close  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  tlie  several  divisions  of  the  fronds, 
so  that  there  is  no  peep  of  daylight  between,  and  yet  the  visible  lines 
tell  us  that  it  is,  after  all,  a lycopod  we  are  admiring,  and  thespikelets 
of  the  fruiting  state  complete  the  conviction. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vic.iR’s  Gardener. 

Layering  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

It  has  on  sevei’al  occasions  been  stated  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  that  of  the  flowers  which  may  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
town  garden  none  are  more  suitable  than  the  carnation  and  picotee,  and 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  is  now  no  longer  necessary.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that  neither  in  the  town  nor  the  country  garden  is  it  possible 
to  have  during  the  summer  season  flowers  more  beautiful,  or  which  can 
be  cultivated  with  so  little  difficulty.  I am  not  alluding  to  the  pro- 
duction of  blooms  for  exhibition,  and  I may  at  once  state  that  before 
the  amateur  can  achieve  much  success  as  an  exhibitor  he  must  have 
considerable  experience,  and  be  prepared  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
jilants  throughout  the  year.  Whengrownsimply  for  the  decoration  of 
the  garden  and  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  for  the  embellishment  of 
indoor  apartments,  their  culture  is  so  easy  that  the  amateur  with  but 
little  experience  in  garden  management  may  engage  in  it  with  the 
assurance  of  a fair  measure  of  success.  The  comparative  inex- 
pensiveness of  good  varieties  is  a strong  point  in  their  favour,  and 
when  a stock  has  been  once  obtained  a very  small  annual  outlay  will 
suffice,  as  they  can  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open  beds  and  borders. 
Those  who  have  no  stocks  to  furnish  layers  must  of  necessity  wait 
until  the  end  of  September  or  the  early  part  of  October,  and 
then  purchase  young  plants  ; but  those  who  have  plants  to  work 
from  should  commence  propagating  at  once.  The  usual  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  way  of  propagating  carnations  and  picotees  is  by  means 
of  layers,  and  there  is  no  better  time  for  layering  them  than  just  as 
the  flowering  season  is  drawing  to  a close.  The  work  is  very  simple, 
although  those  who  have  not  had  any  experience  will  probably  be  a 
little  perplexed  at  first,  and  spoil  some  of  the  best  “ grass,”  as  the 
shoots  are  technically  called.  All  the  shoots  on  a plant  that  are  of  a 
moderate  length  are  suitable  for  layering,  and  the  first  step  will  be  to 
carefully  remove  the  leav'es  from  the  lower  part : generally  speaking, 
they  should  be  taken  off  to  about  one-third  of  their  length.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  cut  each  shoot  about  half-way  through  and  peg  it  down 
upon  the  soil.  The  cut  must  be  commenced  on  the  under  side  at  a 
joint  most  convenient  for  pegging  the  shoot  down,  and  be  made  in  an 
upward  and  slanting  direction,  and  extend  for  a length  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  necessary  to  bend  the  shoots  down 
very  carefully,  particularly  if  the  cut  is  made  to  a depth  exceeding  that 
here  advised,  because  of  their  liability  to  snap  off  when  handled  at  all 
roughly.  On  the  completion  of  the  pegging  down  enough  soil  must 
be  heaped  about  the  plants  to  cover  the  shoots  to  about  one  inch 
beyond  the  pegs.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  friable,  that  required  for 
covering  the  layers  may  be  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  or 
border ; otherwise  a small  quantity  of  some  light  and  sandy  mixture 
should  be  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Some  growers  draw  the 
surface  soil  away  from  beneath  the  shoots  previous  to  layering  them 
and  replace  with  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  silver  sand 
in  about  equal  proportions ; and  where  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy  the 
practice  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Planting  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  October,  the 
layers  will  be  furnished  with  roots,  and  in  a suitable  condition  for  detach- 
ing from  the  stools  and  planting  in  the  beds.  The  amateur  who  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  exhibition  blooms  will  either  put  the  plants  in  three-inch 
pots  and  winter  in  a frame,  or  put  them  in  beds  of  a suitable  size  for 
covering  with  canvas  when  they  are  in  bloom.  Those  who  require 
them  for  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  garden,  or  for  furnishing 
cut  flowers,  will  plant  them  in  beds  by  themselves,  or  arrange  them  in 
the  mixed  border ; the  latter  affords  a very  suitable  position,  and 
when  placed  in  the  second  row  they,  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects, 
are  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  a very  common  practice  in  arranging 
them  in  borders  to  put  the  plants  singly,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
arrange  them  in  threes,  the  plants  in  each  group  to  be  nine  or  ten 
inches  apart,  as  they  then  form  large  masses,  and  arc  very  effective. 
In  planting  in  beds  devoted  exclusively  to  them  they  should  be  a foot 
apart  each  way.  A moderately  rich  and  well-stirred  soil  is  the  most 
favourable  to  a strong  growth  and  the  production  of  good  blooms, 
and  very  little  preparation  will  suffice. 

Choice  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  the  Amateur. 

The  following  comprise  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  as  they  are  obtainable  at  a comparatively  cheap 
iMtc  they  arc  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur. 


I The  self  carnations  are  in  my  opinion  the  most  valuable  of  all,  but 
the  amateur  should  not  confine  iiimself  entirely  to  them,  as  the 
flaked  and  bizarre  varieties  are  very  attractive,  and  the  picotees  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  following  self  carnations  are  distinct  in 
colour  and  of  excellent  quality ; — Hodges’s  Bride,  a free-growing 
variety  producing  large  pure  white  flowers ; the  Coroner,  brilliant 
scarlet,  very  fine ; Cremorne,  light  purple,  distinct  and  good ; Fire 
Eater,  rosy  scarlet,  a distinct  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour ; Florence, 
yellowish  buff,  very  distinct  in  colour  and  remarkably  fine ; Geant 
des  Batailles,  bright  crimson ; Gertrude  Teigner,  bright  pink,  very 
pleasing  ; Imperial  Purple,  a superb  variety,  the  flowers  very  large 
and  freely  produced,  and  the  colouring  exceedingly  rich ; Mrs. 
Matthews,  white,  very  sweet  scented,  strong  in  growth;  Mrs.  Teigner, 
bright  rose-pink,  and  Old  Crimson  Clove,  deep  crimson,  so  well 
known  for  its  delightful  odour.  From  the  flaked  and  bizarre  carnations 
should  be  selected  Admiral  Curzon,  Dreadnought,  Lord  Lewisham, 
and  John  Hines,  scarlet  bizarres ; Eccentric  Jack,  J.  D.  Hextall, 
Rev.  F.  Tymons,  Rifleman,  and  Saturn,  crimson  bizarres ; J ames 
Taylor,  Purity,  Sarah  Payne,  and  Unexpected,  pink  and  purple 
bizarres ; Bellerophon,  Dr.  Foster,  James  Douglas,  Squire  Meynell, 
purple  flakes  ; Annihilator,  Dan  Godfrey,  John  Ball,  and  William 
Mellor,  scarlet  flakes ; Cleopatra,  James  Carter,  John  Keet,  Mary 
Ann,  Rose  of  Stapleford,  Rose  Perfection,  and  Sybil,  rose  flakes.  The 
picotees  that  can  be  highly  recommended  are,  Emily,  H.  K.  Mayor, 
J.  B.  Bryant,  Master  Norman,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
Thomas  Williams,  red  edged ; Alice,  Her  Majesty,  Medina,  Mr. 
Tutton,  Rival  Purple,  and  Zerlina,  purple  edged ; Estelle,  Louisa, 
Miss  Williams, Mrs.  Lord,  and  Regina, rose  edged ; Aurora,  Coronation, 
Eleanor,  Lady  Aitchison,  Mrs.  Colman,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Sultana,  and  William  Greenaway,  yellow  ground  flowers. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas. 

We  have  been  busily  engaged  in  potting  off  cinerarias  and  primulas, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  remind  those  amateurs  who  have^  not 
been  successful  in  raising  stocks  from  seed  of  these  useful  subjects 
that  the  present  moment  is  very  favourable  for  the  purchase  of  seed- 
lings. As  is  now  so  generally  known,  several  nurserymen  make  a 
speciality  of  supplying  seedling  plants  of  cinerarias,  primulas,  and 
calceolarias  at  a very  low  rate,  and  to  those  amateurs  who  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  the  raising  of  stocks  the  seedlings  are  of  much 
value.  Several  of  my  friends  have  now  given  up  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings and  purchase  supplies,  and  they  say  that  they  save  themselves 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  with  but  little  additional  expenditure. 
When  the  seedlings  are  received  they  should  be  put  singly  in  sixties 
and  when  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  be  shifted  into  others 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Fibrous  loam,  to  which  a moderate 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  or  well-rotted  manure  and  sharp  silver  sand 
have  been  added,  should  be  used. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

Both  camellias  and  azaleas  so  frequently  suffer  from  neglect  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  a note  of  warning  may  be  useful.  It  is  too 
much  the  practice  to  place  them  out  of  doors  and  only  attend  to  them 
at  long  intervals,  particularly  if  showers  are  frequent.  It  has  been 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  rains  are  seldom  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
soil  to  a depth  exceeding  two  or  three  inches,  and  that  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  ball  of  soil  remains  in  a dust-dry  state  for  even  a short 
period  the  plants  suffer  severely.  In  many  instances  the  shedding  of 
the  buds  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  is  due  to  the  injury  received 
by  the  plants  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  plants  should  be 
carefully  examined  daily  or  every  second  day. 

Winter  Flowers. 

Amateurs  who  have  a cucumber  or  melon  house  may  enjoy  through- 
out the  winter  season  a very  beautiful  display  of  flowers,  provided  they 
commence  preparations  at  once.  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse  in  which 
camellias,  heaths,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  are  kept,  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  many  plants  in  bloom  during  the  winter,  as  the  tem- 
perature is  not  sufficient  for  the  majority  of  those  flowering  at  that 
season.  But  with  the  aid  of  a small  cucumber  house,  in  which  a tem- 
perature ranging  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  maintained,  an  abundance  of 
flowers  may  be  had  from  the  autumn  until  the  spring.  The  plants 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  are  the  zonal  pelar- 
goniums, of  which  about  twelve  varieties  should  be  grown;  bouvardias, 
primulas,  cyclamens,  and  salvias.  Some  zonals  are  much  better 
adapted  for  flowering  in  winter  than  the  others,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  that  I have  found  the  following  exceedingly  good  : — Vesuvius, 
White  Vesuvius,  Salmon  Vesuvius,  West  Brighton  Gem,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Atala,  H.  M.  Pollett,  Beatrix,  Mrs.  Davidson  Remus,  Salmon 
Reinzi,  Mrs.  Daniels,  Lady  Sheffield,  Louisa,  Madonna,  and  Eureka. 
The  most  useful  of  the  bouvardias  are  Jasminillora  and  Vreclandi, 
pure  white  ; Elegans,  scarlet ; Queen  of  Roses,  pink.  The  cyclamens 
and  primulas  will  of  course  be  obtained  from  seed.  Salvias  of  special 
value  are  Splendens,  Bruante,  a dwarf  variety  with  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  ; Pitcheri,  light  blue  ; Bethelli,  rose ; Hoveyi,  rich  purple ; 
and  Rutilans.  Strong  plants  in  three-inch  pots  of  the  pelargoniums, 
liouvardias,  and  salvias  should  be  obtained  at  once  and  shifted  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  the  pelargoniums  into  six-inch  pots  and  the 
other  two  subjects  into  five-inch  pots.  After  they  have  lecmvciod 
from  the  shift  and  are  commencing  to  grow  freely  they  should  have 
the  points  of  the  shoots  nipped  out,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  without 
any  further  stopping.  The  bouvardias  sbould  be  placed  in  a frame 
if  room  can  be  found  for  them,  and  the  others  on  a bed  of  coal-aslios 
in  the  open,  where  they  can  remain  until  the  middle  of  September  and 
then  be  taken  indoors. 


August  5,  18S2. 
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irNHATlrtKAOTOKY  FliOWICRINO  Ok'  CONSUKVATOKY  (JUMHEUa. 

Witliiii  tlio  last  throo  wi'i'ka  I have  received  several  letters  front 
the  owners  of  small  conservatories,  in  which  complaints  arc  made  of 
the  climbers  not  llowerini{  so  freely  as  could  bo  wished.  Tho  writers 
say  that  tho  plants,  which  comprise  passilloras,  tacsonias,  and  tho 
jasmine  - llowered  solannm,  grow  very  freely,  but  prodneo  few 
llowcrs.  1 am  also  assured  by  ono  writer  that  his  climbers  are 
certainly  not  neglected,  for  ho  is  very  careful  to  cut  back  tho  shoots 
before  they  attain  to  a very  great  length  and  become  overcrowded. 
By  this  intimation  a clue  is  obtained  to  the  cause  of  the  non-production 
of  llowcrs,  and  from  my  experience  in  the  management  of  plants  of 
scandent  habit  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  pruning  knife.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to 
cut  tho  shoots  of  conservatory  climbers  back  at  regular  intervals, 
particularly  where  the  houses  are  of  small  size,  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  necessary  to  their  welfare.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  these 
subjects  ought  not  during  the  summer  to  be  subjected  to  any  pruning 
beyond  that  necessary  to  prevent  the  roof  being  overcrowded.  When 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  a few  of  the  shoots  should  bo  cut  clean 
awiiy  close  to  tho  base,  and  the  others  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 
If  they  attain  to  so  great  a length  as  to  hang  down  longer  than  is 
desirable,  they  should  be  looped  up  in  as  light  a manner  as  possible 
with  a strip  of  bast.  Flowers,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
produced  until  the  shoots  have  attained  a considerable  length,  and  if 
they  are  regularly  cut  back  when  from  two  to  three  feet  long  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  plants  to  bloom  satisfactorily,  if  at  all.  I 
should  like  more  attention  paid  to  conservatory  climbers,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  making  of  selections  as  well  as 
in  the  management  of  the  plants.  It  is  quite  time  that  such  coarse 
things  as  CobiEi  scandens  were  abolished  from  the  conservatoi-y,  and 
their  place  occupied  with  choice  subjects  like  the  lapagerias  and  the 
newer  passion  flowers  and  tacsonias,  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
elegance  of  growth,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  the  most 
attractive  character. 


anir  iSletttnp. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND  MARKET, 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

In  continuation  of  our  notes  on  the  large  and  representative  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural structures,  appliances,  and  elegancies  which  has  been  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the  past  fortnight,  we  now  purpose  briefly 
referring  to  a few  other  matters  of  special  importance. 

Peat,  which  is  such  a great  necessity  in  most  gardens,  was  represented  by 
excellent  samples  from  Messrs.  Rosher  and  Co.,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  and  Kingsland  Road,  E.  It  included  selected  samples  for  orchids  and 
for  the  choicer  kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants,  and  peat  of  better  quality  or  more 
suitable  for  the  respective  subjects  could  not  well  be  desired.  The  cheaper 
quality  for  such  free-growing  subjects  as  the  hardy  rhododendron  was  also  so 
remarkably  good  that  it  would  compare  most  favourably  with  that  usually 
offered  for  more  delicately-rooted  subjeets.  Decidedly  good  also  was  the  peat 
and  other  garden  requisites  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  17a,  Coal  Yard,  Drury 
Lane,  W.C.  Well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  practical  men  was  the  peat- 
moss litter  and  peat-moss  manure  from  Mr.  Alan  Metcalf,  11,  Millbank  Street, 
Westminster.  The  peat-moss  litter  is  a very  light  peat,  now  being  used 
extensively  for  bedding  horses  in  the  London  stables.  It  has  for  some  time  past 
been  used  largely  in  the  stables  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  and  we 
understand  that  it  is  regarded  with  considerable  favour.  The  peat-moss  is 
spread  out  thinly  over  the  floor  of  the  stall  and  replaced  at  frequent  intervals 
with  fresh  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  urine,  or  it  remains  for  some  time 
and  receives  a thin  covering  of  fresh  material  occasionally,  the  latter  eourse 
being  considered  the  best,  when  the  manurial  value  on  its  removal 
from  the  stable  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  As  it  possesses  great 
absorbent  powers  and  rapidly  fixes  ammonia,  it  can  remain  until  the  floor  is 
covered  to  a considerable  depth  without  its  giving  off  an  unpleasant  smell  or 
being  in  any  way  injurious  to  either  horses  or  cows.  There  were  samples  also 
of  the  peat-moss  manure  as  it  comes  from  the  London  stables,  packed  in 
bales,  with  gypsum,  and  in  a loose  state. 

Plant  Houses  and  Wall  Protectors  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W, 
Richardson  and  Co.,  the  well-known  horticultural  builders  of  Darlington,  in 
addition  to  the  structures  from  the  firms  mentioned  last  week.  The 
admirably-designed  wall  cover  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  was  well 
represented,  as  also  was  the  portable  span-roof  garden  frame  of  which  the  firm 
makes  a speciality.  The  frames  are  manufactured  in  various  widths,  ranging 
from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  to  be  placed  upon  brickwork  or  with  wooden  sides. 
They  are  remarkably  substantial,  and  the  lights  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  readily  fixed  at  any  angle  for  ventilation  or  affording  facilities  for 
attending  to  the  plants,  or  they  can  be  removed  altogether.  In  addition  a 
movable  cap  is  provided  for  the  admission  of  air  when  it  is  not  desired  to  open 
the  lights.  The  portable  frame  is  one  of  the  best  structures  of  its  kind,  and 
equally  suited  for  both  large  and  small  gardens.  Messrs.  Tracy  and  Sons, 
Ilford,  Essex,  exhibited  their  patent  system  of  glazing  without  putty,  whieh 
possesses  considerable  merit.  The  glass  is  held  in  metal  bars,  which  resemble 
two  tubes  soldered  together,  with  slots  on  the  outer  sides,  and  the  bars  are 
supported  by  wooden  purlins  arranged  horizontally. 

The  Parisian  Chain  Blinds,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  Co.  in  working  order,  are  wtll  suited  for  shading  plant  structures  of 
all  kinds,  more  especially  those  of  large  size,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  they  are  gaining  very  rapidly  in  popularity.  The  blinds  are  made 
with  thin  wood  laths,  connected  in  tuch  a way  that  there  is  a narrow  space 
between.  When  the  upper  edge  is  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  they  can  be 
readily  let  down  or  drawn  up  with  a single  line  running  over  a pulley.  Whilst 
very  light  in  appearance,  they  are  so  strong  and  durable  that  they  will  last 
almost  as  lung  as  the  structure  on  which  they  are  placed,  provided  the  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  apply  a coat  of  paint  when  necessary. 

Teak  Orchid  Baskets  of  the  description  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Williams,  23,  Earringdon  Road,  are  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation  of 
orchid  growers,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  they  are  remarkably  light  and 
elegant  in  appearance  and  very  strong  and  durable.  On  the  stand  of  the  firm 


liicntioiied  were  square  and  oclagoiial  bankets,  ranging  from  three  t > ni  letecn 
inches  across,  tho  former  admirably  adapted  for  ucvvly-iiiiportcd  plants  of 
small  size,  and  the  largest  afford  space  sullicioiit  for  tho  roots  of  tho  largoit 
specimens.  Tho  long  bo.at-shapcd  and  the  cylindrical  baskets,  of  which  there 
wore  several  examples,  are  admirably  adapted  for  plants  that  thrive  on  blocks, 
and  by  no  means  wanting  in  elegance. 

PuMP.s  AND  IloiLERHof  Various  construction,  and  for  all  kinds  of  special  uses, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Appleby  and  Co.,  of  lleiiishaw  Ironworks,  near 
Chestprlield.  One  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  many  is  the  chain  pump, 
whicli  iVts  almost  anything  that  is  freely  movable  in  tho  water,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  of  groat  service  for  pumping  sewage,  and  for  use  in  quarries  and 
earthworks  where  muddy  water  has  to  bo  lifted,  and  a valve  pump  would 
soon  be  choked.  Force  pumps,  house  pumps,  anti-freezing  pumps,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  pumps,  save  dancing  pumps,  are  here  in  great  variety.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  pumps  are  boilers,  stoves,  and  pipes  for  heating  plant 
houses,  warehouses,  dwelling  houses,  and  places  of  worship.  .Some  useful  coil 
boxes  and  throttle  valves  add  to  tho  interest  of  this  excellent  exhibit. 

Metal  and  Porcelain  Crosses  and  Wreaths  were  exhibited  in  largo 
numbers  by  Messrs.  Wadham  and  Co.,  192,  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  and  by 
Messrs.  Zobel  and  Son,  139,  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  and  they  were  interesting  as 
showing  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  things  of  late  years.  Fidelity  to  nature  was  apparent  throughout,  and 
in  the  more  elaborate  wreaths  much  taste  was  evinced. 

Wells's  Patent  Spray  Diffuser,  to  which  we  have  alluded  on  mere  than 
one  occasion,  was  shown  at  work  throughout  the  exhibition,  and  its  useful- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  plants  infested  with  insect  pests  practically 
demonstrated.  To  describe  the  Diffuser  is  not  now  necessary,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  inventions  of  its  kind,  and  so  simple 
that  it  may  be  employed  with  the  best  possible  effect  by  the  inexperienced 
amateur.  In  fact,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  charge  it  with  the  insecticide 
or  preparation  to  be  employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  pests  it  is  desired  to 
annihilate,  and  then  work  the  two  handles  backwards  and  forwards  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  pair  of  bellows.  When  the  apparatus  is  at 
work  the  insecticide  with  which  it  is  charged  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  cloud,  and  thoroughly  saturates  the  foliage  and  wood,  and  practically 
there  is  no  waste. 

Groups  of  Plants  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  Messrs.  H.  Stroud  and  Son,  Green  Laues,  Messrs.  J.  Latng  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  and  Mr.  C.  Burley,  Brentwood,  formed  an  attractive  feature  and 
a pleasing  contrast  to  the  vast  array  of  plant  houses  and  garden  furniture. 
Particularly  attractive  was  the  splendid  group  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  in  which  were  several  noble  pyramidal  box  trees  and  very  fine  standard 
bays.  In  contrast  with  the  more  sombre-coloured  evergreens  were  somu  fiae 
bushes  of  Aocr  negundo  variegata,  and,  as  a finish,  the  group  had  a tastefully- 
arranged  belt  of  dwarf  shrubs  with  variegated  leafage,  and  a broad  band  of 
green  turf.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.’s  and  Mr.  Burley’s  collections  were  both 
very  attractive,  and  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  Messrs.  H.  Stroud  and  Son 
were  several  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speciosum. 

Fern  Cases,  Window  Boxes,  and  other  elegancies  were  exhibited  in 
large  numbers  and  in  the  best  of  taste  by  Messrs.  Ewart  and  Son,  346,  Euston 
Road.  Aquaria  also  figured  conspicuously  in  the  extensive  collection  from 
this  firm,  who  had  an  ingenious  stove  for  heating  window  conservatoiies  and 
other  structures  of  small  size.  Messrs.  Kessell  and  Son,  11,  Southwark 
Street,  Borough,  exhibited  several  elegant  fern  stands  and  aquaria,  fitted  with 
their  self-acting  fountains.  Very  elegantly-designed  metal  t les  for  window 
boxes  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Rees  and  Co.  (Limited),  West- 
minster Bridge  Road,  S.E.,  who  appear  to  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  their  production,  and  have  achieved  much  success. 

Flower  Pots  and  Vases  included,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  last 
week,  a large  and  excellent  assortment  from  Messrs.  C.  G,  Warne,  Weston- 
super-Mare.  The  vases  and  statuary  from  these  exhibitors  were  all  in  terra 
cotta  of  fine  quality. 


ROYAL  OXFORDSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. -SECOND 
SUMMER  SHOW,  August  2. 

The  second  exhibition  for  the  current  year  of  this  old  and  important  society 
was  held  in  tho  grounds  of  Wadham  College  on  Wednesday  last,  and  as 
regards  its  extent  and  the  excellency  of  the  productions  bore  a most  favour  ) 
able  comparison  with  the  corresponding  shows  of  previous  years.  Flowering 
and  fine-foliage  plants  were  admirably  shown,  hut  on  this  occasion  the  great 
leading  features  were  formed  by  the  cut  flowers,  the  fruits  and  the  vegetables, 
all  of  which  were  contributed  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 
condition.  Much  additional  interest  was  imparted  to  the  gathering  by  the 
holding  of  the  supplementary  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  in  connexion  with  it ; this,  under  the  active 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  proved  a great  success,  for  the  flowers 
were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in  splendid  condition,  and  their  eminently 
attractive  character  was  made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
tent  devoted  to  them.  Throughout  the  day  three  tents  were  set  apart  for  the 
plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  tho 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Society.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  admirably 
earned  out,  and  the  executive  committee  a«d  Mr.  William  Greenaway,  tte 
courteous  and  highly  efficient  acting  secretary,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  their  several  duties  were  performed. 

Flowering  and  Fine-foliage  Plants  iucluded  a capital  collection  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  from  W.  Wootten,  Esq , Headington 
House,  Oxford,  in  which  the  attractive  Haemanthus  puniceus  was  well  repre* 
sented.  For  a single  specimen  stove  plant  Mr.  Bates  was  first  with  a good 
example  of  Adiautum  farleyense,  and  Mr.  Thome,  of  Woodstock,  was  a close 
second  with  Adiantum  cuueatum  in  capital  condition. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  both  plentiful  and  good,  andoccupiedaprominent 
position  in  the  tent  devoted  to  collections  of  plants.  The  collections  of  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties  consisted  chiefly  of  neat,  fresh,  and  exceedingly 
well-bloomed  specimens;  and  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  several 
classes  were  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  Coster,  and  Mr.  Bates.  Gold  and  silver  zonals 
or  tricolors  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  G.  Jacobs,  Barton,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Coster,  the  plants  not  large,  but  fresh  and  well 
coloured.  Bronze  zonals  or  bicolors  were  represented  by  capital  collections 
from  Mr.  E.  Thorne,  who  was  first  in  the  unlimited  class,  and  by  Mr.  Coster, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for  six,  and  by  other  exhibitors. 

Fuchsias  consisted  exclusively  of  bush  specimens,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  freshness  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  were  flowered. 
The  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Bates,  Jlr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Mr, 
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Doarlove,  Mr.  Coator,  and  Mr.  Thorne,  who  were  awarded  the  principal  prizes 
in  tlio  soverul  clasacs.  . 

IlEGONiAS  AND  rETUNiA.s  were  not  numeroas,  but  those  staged  evinced 
cultural  ukill  of  a high  order,  and  contributed  their  share  to  the  many 
attractions  of  the  exhibition.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  six  begonias 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Piuce,  Ileacliugton,  whoso  specimens  were  particularly 
neat  ami  well  flowered,  and  Mr.  Bates.  Petunias  were  particularly  well  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lewis  Boultbee,  Wcstrock,  Leamington,  his  collection  consist- 
ing of  neat  and  well-flowered  siiecimens. 

Coleus  weie  represented  by  numerous  collections  of  medium-sized  and 
richly -coloured  specimens,  and  the  moat  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  ilill, 
Itowley  hJursery,  Oxford,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Coster. 

Ferns  included  British  and  exotic  kinds,  and  although  the  specimens  were 
not  large  they  were  such  as  to  bring  much  credit  to  the  exhibitors.  I’or  six 
exotic  kinds,  W.  Wootten,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Bates  second.  The  first 
prize  for  six  British  ferns  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker  for  a collection  of 
much  excellence,  the  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
being  remarkably  good. 

Fruits  were  plentiful  and  on  the  whole  of  high  quality.  Splendidly-finished 
bunehes  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  shown  in  the  classes  for  black  grapes  by 
Mr.  Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  Mr.  J.  Gough,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
Bicester  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white  grapes  Mr.  Thomaswas  first 
with  capital  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Mr.  Finlay  a close  second  with  Golden 
Champion,  but  wanting  a few  days  to  finish.  Mr.  Finlay  secured  the  premier 
award  for  peaches  with  Early  Admirable,  and  for  nectarines  with  Victoria. 
Mr.  J.  E.  L.  Boultbee  was  second  for  peaches  with  that  fine  old  variety  Koyal 
George,  and  for  nectarines  with  Hunt’s  Tawny.  Apricots  were  exceedingly 
good,  and  W.  Wootten,  Esq.,  was  first  with  St.  Ambrose,  Mr.  W.  Coppack 
second  with  Large  Early,  and  Mr.  Maunders  third  with  Shipley.  The  prize- 
takers  in  the  class  for  culinary  cherries  were  Mr.  Ashton,  Oxford,  Mr.  Gough, 
and  Mr.  Coppack,  all  of  whom  staged  the  Morello.  In  the  class  for  melons 
Mr.  Thomas  was  first  with  Improved  Victory  of  Bath,  a large  handsome  fruit  of 
good  quality,  and  Mr.  Gough  second.  Black  currants  were  shown  in  large 
quantities,  and  Mr.  Harper  had  the  finest  dish.  Bed  currants  were  well  repre- 
sented by  the  contribution  of  Mrs.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  first  and 
second  prizes  for  gooseberries  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Vegetables  were  so  numerous  that  to  speak  of  them  in  detail  would 
require  more  space  than  can  possibly  be  spared.  The  quality,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  good  throughout,  and  the  result  was  a display  that  is  seldom 
equalled.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  oflfered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
for  a collection  Mr.  Gough  and  Mr.  H awley  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
The  first  prizes  for  potatoes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Gough,  who  had  Rector  of 
Woodstock  in  the  round  class,  and  International  in  the  kidney  class.  The 
first  prize  for  a dish  of  peas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker  for  an  excellent 
sample  of  his  Perpetual  Bearer,  a dwarf  variety  of  much  excellence,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  Finlay  for  Pride  of  the  Market,  the  merits  of  which  are  well 
known. 

Cut  Flowers  sufiiced  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  a large  tent,  and  chief 
amongst  them  were  the  stands  of  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  from 
Mr.  Laking,  Temple  Court,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Mr.  C.  Turner  exhibited  several  stands  of 
show,  pompone,  and  single  dahlias,  in  which  the  blooms  were  highly 
meritorious. 

In  addition  to  the  many  good  things  we  have  thus  far  reported  on,  there 
were  features  of  interest  we  would  gladly  describe  if  time  and  space  permitted. 
The  exhibition  of  roots  and  vegetables  was  altogether  admirable,  and  being 
set  out  in  the  open  air,  on  benches  under  the  venerable  walls  of  the  college, 
the  inspection  of  them  was  at  once  convenient  and  agreeable.  There  was  a 
large  exhibition  of  bouquets,  and  a considerable  and  beautiful  collection  of 
flowers  of  hardy  plants,  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  fine  quality  and 
correctly  labelled. 

At  the  luncheon  in  the  College  Hall,  a large  party  assembled  under  the 
presidency  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  ; the  vice-chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of  Castleton.  A considerable  toast  list  was  provided  and 
was  carried  through  in  a lively  manner,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
necessarily  taking  leading  parts.  Other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Messrs.  Ridley,  Gorton,  Dodwell,  Moore,  Hibberd,  Turner,  and 
Wallington.  There  were  several  ladies  present  at  the  table,  making  the  party 
more  complete  and  enjoyable  than  is  commonly  the  case  at  floral  meetings. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY.-EXHIBITION 
AT  OXFORD,  August  2. 

The  supplementary  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  at  Oxford  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  connexion  with  the  second  summer  show  of  the  Royal 
Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society,  was  attended  with  a full  measure 
of  success,  and  fully  justified  the  labours  of  the  promoters.  The 
blooms,  although  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  exhibition  recently  held  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  were  staged  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  fill  a large  tent,  and  the  quality  was  exceptionally  high  throughout.  The 
date  appeared  to  suit  the  northern  growers,  several  of  whom  staged  splendid 
stands  of  flowers,  those  from  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  of  Eccles,  and  Mr.  B.  Simouite 
being  the  most  noteworthy.  The  arrangements  were  good,  and  the  beau- 
tiful collection  of  decorative  plants  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayo  enhanced  in 
no  small  degree  the  general  effect.  The  exhibition  was  regarded  with  much 
interest  by  the  visitors,  for,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  show',  the 
tent  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  have  a good  look  at  the 
flowers. 

Carnations. — The  most  important  class  for  carnations  was  that  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  comprising  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
competitors  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  with  large  and  superbly-finished 
blooms  of  Jessica,  Thomas  Moore,  George  Rudd,  Flirt,  Lord  Clifton,  Isaac 
Wilkinson,  RiHeman,  I'bilip  Thomas,  Robert  Lord,  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  George, 
Sybil,  .John  I Hines,  Thomas  Times,  John  Keet,  Matador,  and  Squire 
Llewellyn.  Mr.E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  was  a good  second  with 
ffowers  ol  medium  size  and  superb  quabty  ; the  varieties  of  which  the  stand 
consisted  were  Mr.  Ilewett,  'I  homas  Moore,  Saiah  I’ayne,  Robert  Lord,  Mrs. 
Moore,  Unexpected,  Rilleman,  Richard  Gorton,  II.  K.  Mayer,  'I'om  Power, 
Mai-tcr  Fred,  Mrs.  Burton,  John  Keet,  John  Haigh,  Sipiire  Dodwell,  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  Arthur  Medhurst.  Mr.  11.  Hooper,  Bath,  third. 

There  was  a keen  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  and 
the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  S.  , Dodwell  with  magniliceut 
llowers  of  Thomas  Moore,  Sarah  Payne,  Henry  Cannell,  Seedling  pink  and 


purple  bizarre.  Seedling  rose  flake,  Robert  Lord,  Alfred  Hudson,  Florence 
Nightingale,  James  Merryweather,  Arthur  Medhurst,  and  Mrs.  Barlow.  Mr. 

B.  Simouite,  Sheffield,  second  with  superbly-finished  blooms  of  James  Douglas, 
Dodwell’s  Seedling,  Admiral  Curzon,  Thomas  Moore,  Dr.  Foster,  Dr.  Tomes, 
Dreadnought,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  James  Taylor,  and  two  seedlings  of  great 
promise.  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Birmingham,  third;  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  Eccles,  fourth, 
and  Mr.  J P.  Sharp,  Perry  Bar,  fifth. 

For  six  Master  Stanley  Dodwell  was  first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Matthews,  John  Hines,  Richard  Gorton,  James  Douglas,  Fred,  and  A.  D. 
Sontingale  ; Mr.  H.  G.  Sharp,  Perry  Bar,  second  with  good  flowers  of  Arthur 
Medhurst,  Thomas  Moore,  Mrs.  Matthews,  Florence  Nightingale,  Clipper, 
and  John  Keet ; Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham,  a good  third. 

The  whole  of  the  classes  for  single  specimens  were  well  tilled,  and  the  flowers 
were  mostly  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  class  for  Scarlet  bizarres  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  was  first  with  George,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  was  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  with  Robert  Lord.  Crimson  bizarres,  Mr.  Dodwell  first  with  Master 
Fred,  second  with  E.  S.  Dodwell,  fourth  with  Dr.  Crowding,  and  fifth  '^*th 
Thomas  Moore,  Junior  ; Mr.  Brown  third  with  Thomas  Moore.  Pink  and 
purple  bizarres,  Mr.  Dodwell  first  and  third  with  Sarah  Payne,  and  fifth  with 
Mrs.  Barlow;  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  second  and  fourth  with  William  Skirving. 
Purple  flake,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  first  with  James  Douglas,  thii^d  with  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  and  fifth  with  Squire  Meynell ; R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  second  with 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp  fourth  with  Dr.  losteiv  Scarl^ 
flake,  Mr.  Dodwell  first  with  Curzen  Sport,  scarlet  flake,  and  fifth  with 
ScarletfKeet ; Mr.  Turner  second  and  third  with  Tho  mas  Tomes,  and  fourth 
with  William.  Rose  flake,  Mr.  Turner  first  with  Jessica,  and  second  with  Mrs. 
Medhurst ; R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  third  and  fourth  with  Tim  Bobbin,  and  fifth  with 
James  Merryweather.  The  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for 
the  bloom  of  Philip  Thomas  in  his  first-prize  stand  of  twenty-four. 

Picotees. — For  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr. 

C.  Turner  was  first  with  very  large  and  superbly-finished  flowers  of  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor,  Thomas  William,  Mrs  Rayner,  Louisa,  Queen  of  Summer,  'f^mas 
Jiven,  Constance  Heron,  Her  Majesty,  Royal  Visit,  Dorothy,  Mrs.  \Vebb, 
Lady  Carrington,  Madame  Corbin,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  Mrs.  Payne  ; 
Mr.  E,  S.  Dodwell  second  with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  A,  Chancellor,  Royal 
Visit,  Tinnie,  Mrs.  Rayner,  Edith  Dombrain,  Medina,  Louisa,  Zerlina,  Mary, 
Dr.  Epps,  Lizzie  Tomes,  Muriel,  and  Eveline  ; Mr.  Hooper  third. 

For  twelve  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Tinnie, 
Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  Royal  Visit,  Master  Norman,  Lizzie  Tomes, 
Mary,  Muriel,  Louisa,  Esther  Minnie,  Edith  Dombrain,  and  Medina;  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  second  with  remarkably  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Nevin,  Mrs. 
Gorton,  Mrs.  Payne,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Lady  Holmesdale, 
Tinnie,  Theresa,  Mary,  Dr.  Epps,  Violet  Douglas,  and  Edith  Dombrain  5 
S.  Brown  third  with  good  blooms  of  Emmeline,  Muriel,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Charles  Barnes,  Picturata,  Her  Majesty,  Zerlina,  Edith  Dombrain,  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  Fanny  Helen,  Mrs.  Bower,  and  a seedling ; Mr.  J.  P.  bharp 
fourth,  and  Mr.  H.  Cattley,  Bath,  fifth.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six 
Master  Stanley  Dodwell  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Medina,  Royal 
Visit,  Louisa,  Dr.  Epps,  Minnie,  and  Miss  Wood;  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  second 
with  Master  Norman,  Louisa,  Mrs.  Payne,  Tinnie,  Titania,  and  Edith  Dom- 
brain;  Mr.  H.  G.  Sharp  third  with  Zerlina,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Williams, 
Edith  Dombrain,  Beauty  of  Cheltenham,  and  a seedling  ; Dr,  Abercrombie 

The  classes  for  single  specimens  were  well  filled,  and  the  flowers  were 
remarkable  for  high  quality.  Heavy  Red  Edge  : Mr.  Dodwell  first  with  Dr. 
Epps  Mr  Turner  second  with  Dr.  Epps  and  fourth  with  Monarch  ; Mr.  S. 
Brown  third  with  John  Ball,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp  fifth  with  James  Smith. 
Liirht  Red  Edge  : Mr.  B.  Simonite  first,  second,  and  fifth  with  Mm.  Gorton  ; 
Mr  J P Sharp  third  with  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr.  S.  Brown  fourth  with 
Emmeline.  Heavy  Purple  Edge  : Mr.  C.  Turner  first  with  Muriel,  second 
with  Edith  Dombrain,  and  third  and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Summers;  Mr.  B. 
Simonite  fourth  with  Mrs.  Nevin.  Light  Edge  Purple;  Mr.  Dodwell  first 
and  second  with  Mary  ; Mr.  S.  Brown  third  with  Mary  ; R.  Gorton,  Esq., 
fourth  with  Titania,  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  fifth  with  Mary.  Heavy  Rose  or 
Scarlet  Edge  : Mr.  C.  Turner  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Payne,  second 
with  Royal  Visit,  and  third  with  Mrs.  Webb.  Light  Rose  or  Scarlet  Edge  : 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  first  with  Mrs.  Allcroft ; Mr.  S.  Brown  second  and  fourth 
with  Mrs.  Allcroft ; Mr.  C.  Turner  third  with  Dorothy  and  fifth  with 
Elegant.  Yellow  Grounds  : Mr.  Turner  first  with  Bullion,  second  with 
Flavius  and  Coronation.  The  premier  picotee  was  adjudged  to  be  the  bloom 
of  Mrs.  Payne  in  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  first-prize  twenty-four. 

Fancy  and  Yellow  Ground  Flowers.— The  classes  for  these  were  well 
filled  and  formed  an  attractive  feature.  For  twenty-four  seifs  and  fancies 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lady  Rosebery, 
Jessica,  George,  Bridesmaid,  Constance,  Elegant,  Comet,  Matador,  Hindoo, 
DoniiDie  Sampson,  Mrs,  Matthews,  Lucifer,  G6ant  des  Batailles,  Novelty, 
Lady  Stamford,  Sultana,  Fire  Eater,  and  Mrs.  Champneys  ; Mr.  Dodwell, 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  Hooper  third.  The  prizes  for  twelve  were  awarded  to 
Master  Stanley  Dodwell,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Cattley, 
Abercrombie,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  twelve  yellow-ground  picoteea 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  Lady  Aitchison,  Mrs.  Hobbs,  Miss  Watson, 
Bullion,  Gertrude  Hammersley,  Mr.  Cavell,  Flavius,  and  No  Plus  Ultra; 
Mr.  H.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Cattley  second  and  third  respectively. 

SrECiMEN  Plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  only,  who  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  fine  examples,  consisting  of  picotees  and  carnations  in  about 
equal  numbers.  

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  3. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  competition  on  Thursday  last  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn. 
Messrs.  Suttons’  prizes  were  for  two  kinds  of  melons  and  two  kinds  or 
cucumbers  introduced  by  tho  firm,  two  fruits  of  each  to  bo  shown.  1 ho 
competition  was  less  spirited  than  for  similar  prizes  in  previous  years,  but 
some  of  the  fiuits  staged  were  of  excellent  quality.  Tho  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gohlsmitli,  llollomlen,  Tonbridge,  for  oxcoedingly  hiio 
examples  of  Hero  of  Lockiiigo  and  Hero  of  Bath  inoloiH  and  Dnhe  oi 
Connaught  and  Marquis  of  Lome  cucumbers.  Mr.  Slegglos,  lladlow,  lon- 
bridgo,  w.iH  second  with  Hero  of  Lorkiiigo  and  Victory  of  Bristol  melons  and 
Sutton’s  Improvod  Telograidi  and  Duke  of  Connau;;ht  cucuuibcrs.  Messrs. 
Carter’s  prii'es  wore  for  collections  of  tomatoes  in  pots,  but.  there  was  no 
comiiotitiou  I'orthoin.  Tlio  firm,  however, staged  a very  largo  and  remark- 
ably good  collection  which  pi'oducoda  most  effective appoaniuco.  Tlieoolloctioti 
consists  of  about  forty  spocimous  admirably  grown  and  oanyiiig  heavy  crops 
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of  woll-riponod  fruit.  In  the  collo'‘tion  nc'dluiiu  Favourite  ami  Oroon  Gage, 
two  valuable  varieties  introduced  by  the  MessiM.  Carter,  are  conspicuous, 
and  the  examples  of  Hathaway’s  ICxcelsior,  Trophy,  the  Stamfordian, 
Vick’s^  Criterion,  Acme,  Sim’s  Mammoth,  Jtoyal  Cluster,  Grape  Sliot, 
Nisbet  3 V’ictoria,  and  Earley’s  Deliance  claim  attrmtion.  The  collection, 
which  is  arranged  in  the  conservatory,  will  rein  lin  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  llritish  Hee-keepers’  Association  was  opened 
on  Thursday,  and  is  uiKiuestionably  the  moat  successful  it  has  yet  held, 
lioth  quadrants  are  well  filled  with  hives,  slingers,  and  other  appliances, 
bees  and  honey,  and  in  the  grounds  is  a largo  tent  for  giving  practical 
lessons  in  driving  bees.  The  show  will  continue  until  Tuesday. 


liotts  of  ©hscfliattau. 

CLIANTUUS  DAMPIEKI. 

By^  post  we  send  you  a few  blooms  of  Clianthus  Dampieri.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  growing  and  flowering  this  beautiful  plant  by  treating  it  as  a half- 
hardy  annual,  sowing  the  seed  in  April  on  a small  hotbed  and  never  disturbing 
it  afterwards,  unless  it  may  be  to  thin  out  where  necessary.  By  the  end  of  May 
the  lights  may  be  left  off  altogether.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  also  succeed 
admira,bly  if  sown  in  borders  in  the  conservatory,  provided  good  drainage  and 
light  rich  soil  be  given  it,  and  not  disturbed  after  the  seedlings  are  up. 

Gloucester.  j.  q.  Wiiekler  and  Son. 


BOCCONIA  COEDATA. 

This  thrives  in  a town  garden,  and  when  mixed  with  evergreen  shrubs 
and  phloxes  on  a cold  border  or  bank  it  is  extremely  useful ; although  in  its 
individual  character  it  is  a weedy,  or  at  the  best  a picturesque  plant.  The 
fine  style  of  leafage  and  the  curious  tawny  tone  of  the  flowers  render  it  par- 
ticularly distinct  and  interesting.  There  is  a great  clump  near  the  rockery 
in  the  R.  H.  S,  garden  at  Chiswick  that  attracts  the  attention  of  all  visitors, 
many  of  whom  inquire  for  its  name,  and  of  course  imagine  that  it  is  a tender 
plant ; but  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  herbaceous  plant  we  have  and  essentially  pic- 
turesque if  nothing  more.  Moses 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

These  are  now  so  largely  grown  in  pots  that  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  recom- 
mend them  as  pot  plants,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  any  creditable  plants  in 
pots  in  private  gardens,  although  in  several  public  gardens  they  are  abundant 
and  splendid.  But  they  have  peculiar  claims  on  the  gardener  and  amateur 
because  of  their  great  decorative  value  on  festival  occasions.  They,  in  fact, 
antedate  the  chrysanthemums,  and  are  applicable  to  like  uses  in  the  conserva- 
tory and  elsewhere.  In  any  case  where  tine  plants  are  required  the  named 
sorts  should  be  grown,  for  miscellaneous  seedlings  show  many  second-rate 
flowers,  and  it  is  prudent  to  have  none  but  such  as  are  first-rate.  W.  B. 


ERYNGIUM  AMETHYSTINUM, 

This  remarkable  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  my  broad  border,  and  fills  with 
delight  ail  who  behold  it.  Probably  there  is  no  example  of  elegant  vegetation 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  artists,  and  all  designers  of  patterns,  enamelling, 
and  other  elegancies  in  which  fresh  ideas  are  often  wanting.  Our  workers  in 
silver  have,  generally  speaking,  no  acquaintance  with  plants  ; but  I can  imagine 
a man  of  taste  and  judgment  making  fortune  and  fame  by  Jeweller’s  work 
through  a careful  study  of  this  splendid  plant.  And  it  is  by  no  means  rare, 
although  not  to  be  seen  in  every  garden ; but  it  would  have  to  be  inquired  for, 
Dccause  it  does  not  proclaim  itself  by  any  bravery  of  colour,  and  perhaps  needs 
an  artistic  eye  for  the  appreciation  of  its  unique  beauty.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  cannot  mix  a little  good  gardening  with  what  is  called 
technical  education  ; ’ for  the  teachings  of  nature  are  the  least  sought  after 
by  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  them  for  their  own  personal  advantage. 

W.  B. 


MULLEINS. 


It  is  the  fate  of  the  great  English  mullein,  Verhascum  thapsus,  to  escape 
whole  when  the  human  weeding  machin  e is  at  work.  A man  who  will  level 
a lot  of  noble  teazles  that  are  in  nobody’s  way,  and  are  an  adornment  to  some 
odd  corner,  and  who,  perhaps,  would  cut  a wild  rose  out  of  a thorn  hedge  as 
an  intruder,  such  an  one  may  be  seen  to  spare  a great  mullein  because 
there  is  something  about  its  great  woolly  leaves  that  defies  the  would-be 
Vandal.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  on  a richly-furnished  rockery  the 
gigantic  flannel  flower  with  its  fine  spike  of  yellow  blooms,  looking  as  hand- 
plant  there.  Not  the  less  fine  is  the  primrose-leaved  mullein, 
V.  piapsifwmc,  a rare  plant  of  the  quarry  and  gravel  pit,  and  probably  a 
variety  of  Y.  thapsus.  The  moth  mullein,  V.  hlattaris,  and  the  white  mullein, 
V . lychnitis,  are  also  worth  having  ; and  if  you  can  see  beauty  in  these  you 
will  not  fail  to  see  it  also  in  the  dark  mullein,  V.  nigrum.  But  the  gem  of 
Me  famuy  IS  the  lovely  V.  phamiceum,  which  has  on  several  occasions  of  late 
been  exhibited  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers.  This  varies  much  in  character 
inferior  plants  should  be  destroyed.  To  do  these  well  they 
should  be  r^sed  from  seed  every  year  as  annuals  or  biennials.  Not  unseldom 
they  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  result  is  many  plants 
from  selLs^n  seeds.  I know  of  only  one  true  perennial  in  the  series,  and 
that  IS  V.  Chaixi,  a splendid  plant  with  yellow  flowers.  "W.  B. 


RAMONDA  PTRENAICA. 

This  sweet  little  thing  has  given  me  some  amount  of  trouble,  but  now 
am  growing  It  almost  too  well.  In  my  first  ventures  I allowed  it  too  much  lieh 
and  too  little  water  ; but  I happened  to  pot  a few  plants  in  peat  and  pu 
them  in  pans  with  water  about  an  inch  deep,  because  ! should  be  away  fror 
i j ^ learned  from  the  plants  themselves  tha 

they  liked  it.  Therefore  at  the  next  move  I planted  some  in  a moist  peat  horde 
that  IS  somewhat  shaded  to  suit  a few  choice  ferns,  and  here  they  are  thrivin 
wonder.ully.  The  object  of  this  note  therefore  is  to  recommend  shade  ani 

moist  peat  for  Ramonda  pyrenaica.  \y  g 


Van  Geert’s  Iconography  op  Indian  Azaleas,  No.  10,  contai 
portraits  ol  Jxegienmgsrath  von  Eschwege,  which,  in  spite  of  its  awf 
name,  m a grand  double  azalea  of  an  intensely  brilliant  crimson  colou 
a smgle  flower  of  very  fine  quaUty,  rosy  pink,  margin. 
Tivliitc  J Doctcur  do  Nil)  bold  double  red  of  tbe  fiery  sort. 


Clje  SJouse,  ®ariJen,  mth  Eptarg. 



VICTOR  AND  VANQUISHED. 

As  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting  breath 
Before  his  foe,  blooding  and  iioir  to  fall, 

1 turn  and  sot  my  back  against  the  wall, 

And  look  thee  in  the  face,  triumphant  Death. 

1 call  for  aid,  and  no  one  answeroth  ; 

I am  alone  with  thee  who  conquorost  all : 

Yet  mo  thy  threatening  form  doth  not  appal. 

For  thou  art  but  a phantom  and  a wraith. 

Wounded  and  weak,  sword  broken  at  the  hilt, 

With  armour  shattered  and  without  a shield, 

I stand  unmoved  ; do  with  mo  what  thou  wilt  : 

I can  resist  no  more,  but  will  not  yield. 

This  is  no  tournament  where  cowards  tilt : 

The  vanquished  here  is  victor  of  the  field. 

Longfellow. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Palms  and  other  plants  with  ornamental  leafage  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  drawing  room  and  other  of  the  indoor  apartments  must  be  watered 
with  care.  They  should  have  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice 
moist  state  and  no  more.  The  India-rubber  plant  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pots  are 
placed  in  water-tight  receptacles  occasionally  examine  them  and  empty  the 
receptacles  of  any  water  that  has  accum  ulated  in  them,  for  if  the  pots  stand 
in  water  for  any  length  of  time  the  roots  will  assuredly  perish.  It  is  advisable 
to  carefully  sponge  the  leaves  of  all  plants  employed  for  indoor  decorations, 
once  or  twice  a week  to  keep  them  free  from  dust,  and  to  make  amends  in 
some  degree  for  the  atmospheric  humidity  so  ess  eutial  to  their  health  of  which 
they  are  deprived.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  turning  point  of  the  summer. 
Therefore  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  fern  cases,  because,  although 
an  excess  of  water  may  now  do  but  little  harm,  there  will  be  such  a reduction 
of  evaporation  that  the  excess  may  not  be  got  rid  of  before  the  cool  autumnal 
weather  comes,  and  then  perhaps  some  of  the  ferns  will  be  killed  by  mildew 
above  ground,  and  others  may  be  killed  by  the  rotting  of  the  roots. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Bedding  Plant.4  should  now  be  propaga  ted  for  next  year’s  supply,  and 
the  cultivator  should  determine  from  presen  t effects  and  the  aspects  of  new 
plants  not  yet  used  in  quantities  what  will  be  required  next  year,  so  as  to 
avoid  crowding  frames  and  pits  with  useless  subjects,  and  to  secure  sufficient 
of  those  that  will  be  required.  The  habit  in  some  gardens  of  propagating 
everything  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  in  others  of  propagating  nothing.  As 
almost  everything  will  strike  n ow  from  young  shoots,  a good  stock  may  be 
got  up  in  time  to  harden  off  for  the  winter,  except  of  Calceolarias,  for  which 
it  is  yet  too  early. 

Camellias  must  have  constant  attention.  Many  old  plants  will  be  found 
wanting  water,  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  will  be  to  plunge  the  pots 
to  their  rims  in  a tub  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ball 
through.  If  allowed  to  continue  very  dry  now  that  their  buds  are  set,  the  buds 
will  fall  off.  Young  plants  that  have  not  quite  filled  their  pots  with  roots  must 
be  only  moderately  watered. 

Celery  is  now  all  put  out  for  culture  in  trenches,  and  must  have  abundance 
of  water  during  dry  weather.  But  there  may  still  be  left  a quantity  requiring 
removal,  and  it  will  be  good  economy  to  plant  these  out  in  the  same  way  as 
winter  greens  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  on  the  level  ground,  with  or 
without  manure,  as  may  be  convenient.  For  all  culinary  purposes  this  will 
be  as  useful  in  winter  as  celery  from  trenches,  and  come  in  usefully  for  soups, 
&c. 

Chrysanthemums  require  special  attention  now.  Pompones  to  be  topped 
for  the  last  time  ; large-flowering  kinds  not  to  be  stopped  any  more  ; all  to  have 
sticks  and  ties  if  needful ; and  plants  intended  for  exhibition  to  have  the  sur- 
face mould  removed  from  the  pots,  and  a mulch  of  sheep’s  or  deer’s  dung  or  fat 
half-rotten  dung  from  a cucumber  bed. 

Hyacinths. — The  pretty  little  Roman  hyacinth  required  for  an  early  bloom 
will  have  to  be  potted  shortly,  and  preparations  must  at  once  be  made  to  secure 
plenty  of  good  turfy  compost  in  a sweet  and  friable  condition. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  fancy  kinds  that  have  been  cut  down  and 
have  made  new  shoots  an  inch  long  must  be  repotted.  Remove  the  outside  of 
the  ball  and  trim  in  the  roots  slightly,  so  as  to  get  them  into  small  pots.  'Those 
potted  a month  ago  now  want  a shift. 

Stove. — Still  maintain  a brisk  temperature,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  and 
use  less  shade  than  hitherto,  to  insure  the  wood  of  hard-wooded  plants  being 
thoroughly  ripened.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Encourage  winter- 
flowering  plants  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  give  less  water  to  plants  that 
have  completed  their  growth.  A large  proportion  of  the  orchids  will  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  for  this  season,  and  will  now  require  more  air  and  a fuller 
exposure  to  the  light. 

Vines  for  early  forcing  should  now  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  all  venti- 
lators should  be  open  night  and  day.  Vines  ripening  crops  to  be  kept  rather 
dry,  and  with  a free  circulation  of  air.  Vines  in  pots  to  be  ripened  off. 

Winter  Greens  still  in  the  seed  beds  to  be  planted  out  as  fast  as  the 
ground  becomes  vacant. 

Sow  Collards,  Prickly  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  Radishes. 


THE  APIARY. 

The  harvesting  of  the  honey  will  constitute  the  work  of  most  importance  to 
the  apiarian  just  now,  and  it  should  certainly  receive  all  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  ensure  successful  storage.  In  taking  the  honey  the  most  satisfactory 
course,  provided  the  stocks  are  strong,  will  be  to  remove  the  stores  from  one 
half  the  number  of  hives  and  leave  the  remainder  for  stock,  taking  as  a 
matter  of  course  those  hives  that  contain  the  finest  honey.  Before  taking  up 
the  hives  the  bees  must  be  united  with  the  bees  in  the  hives  left  for  stock, 

I an  operation  by  no  means  difficult.  To  drive  the  bees  from  a hive  filled  with 
comb,  blow  a few  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  hive  and  then  turn  it  bottom 
, upwards,  and  immediately  turn  an  empty  one  over  it,  and  wrap  a cloth  of  soma 
kind  round  the  junction  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  bees.  Then  proceed  to  beat 
1 the  side  of  the  bottom  hive  with  the  hands  or  pieces  of  wood,  and  in  a very  short 
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time  tlio  bees  will  bogia  to  leave  the  coniba  and  run  up  into  the  empty  hive 
and  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  will  have  a s- 
cended. The  next  step  is  to  unite  the  stock  in  the  empty  hive  with  a stock  m 
a full  one.  The  full  hive  must  be  turned  upside  down,  and  have  a rather  liberal 
quantity  of  sugar  and  water  sprinkled  over  the  comb,  and  then  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  shake  the  bees  in  the  empty  hive  into  it,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
give  a second  sprinkling  of  the  syrup  and  place  the  hive  upon  the  board.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  one  of  the  queens  must  oe  destroyed  before  the  two  stocks 
are  united,  and  in  the  evening,  just  before  sunset,  is  the  beat  time  for  accom- 
plishing the  work.  If  all  the  hives  are  well  filled,  those  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  put  additional  stocks  may  have  a portion  of  the  honeycomb  removed  pre- 
viously, and  in  very  favourable  seasons  when  the  hives  are  filled  by  an  early 
date  the  whole  of  the  honey  may  be  taken  and  the  stocks  be  put  into 
empty  hives,  two  stocks  in  each,  and  the  bees  supplied  plentifully  with 
properly-prepared  food  until  the  hives  are  brought  up  to  the  proper  weight 
for  safe  wintering. 


ART  IN  JAPAN. 

Bt  0.  ProuNDES.  Bead  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

{Continued  from  page  394.) 

The  beautiful  work  made  for  the  Japanese  themselves  would  be  submitted 
to  a circle  of  admiring  fellow-countrymen.  The  art  collector  would  have 
around  him  friends  who,  like  himself,  appreciated  the  best  efforts  of  their 
own  people.  This  praise  from  compatriots  of  high  position,  men  of  refined 
tastes,  good  culture,  and  great  intluence,  affected  the  art-worker  in  Japan 
as  it  would  the  artist  of  noble  aspirations  in  any  other  country.  Art 
objects  were  handed  round  the  circle  at  such  social  re-unions,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  with  due  care  and  elaborate  ceremony,  duly  and  intelligently 
criticised,  wiped  with  soft  silk,  and  carefully  returned  to  their  silk-padded 
coverint^s,  placed  in  packing-boxes,  and  restored  to  the  care  of  the  fireproof 
storehouse  at  once.  Thus  it  is  that  these  treasures  have  found  their  way 
tons  in  such  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
fully  understand  now  what  was  the  intent  of  the  designer  and  artist. 

The  objects  most  prized  in  Old  Japan  were  not  the  articles  so  commonly 
seen  amongst  us  here,  so  profusely  displayed  in  the  windows  of  tea- 
dealers  and  mercers — not  even  the  lacquer  ware  we  so  prize  as  old,  and 
have  to  pay  such  high  prices  for. 

It  was,  first  of  all,  old  swords,  sword  mountings,  tobacco  pipe  and  pouch 
mountings,  pocket-book  mountings,  beads,  the  buttons  called  “ Nedzakies  ’ 

those  quaint  and  curious  bits  of  carving,  many  of  which  are  gems  ; fans, 

with  autographs  and  seals,  sketches  by  personages  of  note,  ancient 
and  modern,  old  scrolls,  albums  of  beautiful  sketches,  Chinese  or 
Japanese  poetry,  written  in  any  one  of  the  many  curious  styles,  fantastical, 
large  and  small,  from  characters  each  several  inches  square,  to  entire 
poems  within  the  area  of  a superficial  inch. 

Such  were  some  of  the  art  objects  that  were  the  delight  of  the  cultured 
people  of  feudal  times  in  Old  Japan.  Some  gathered  shells,  pebbles,  or 
geological  specimens  ; some  affected  botany ; nearly  all  loved  floriculture  ; 
while  a tew  defied  the  Budhist  prohibition  against  the  destruction  of  life, 
and  collected  insects.  A few  practised  some  genteel  pursuit,  which  they 
learned  through  the  Dutch.  Amateur  photography  was  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  hobbies.  Every  gentleman  in  Japan  had  a hobby,  while 
the  maiden  and  the  matron  boasted  of  their  skill  in  some  especial  lady-like 
accomplishment— musical,  poetical,  or  more  practical  and  domestic. 

The  artist  and  man  of  letters  of  Old  Japan,  like  his  impecunious  brother 
in  other  countries,  was  usually  a living  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
Japanese  adage,  that  “ when  the  rich  are  stingy,  the  scholars  are  destitute.” 
But  the  really  clever  artist  was,  as  I have  already  said,  welcome  every- 
where, especially  when  guests  were  to  be  entertained. 

Specialists  would  exhibit  their  skill,  prefacing  their  feats  with  elaborate 
preparation,  but  most  frequently  executing  them  with  the  simplest  means  : 
tours  de  force,  rapid  splashes,  darts,  dashes,  and  sweeps  of  the  brush,  that 
were  most  puzzling,  often  until  the  final  touch  completed  the  design.  A 
dragon  was  commenced  by  a vigorous  splash,  a dash  ; and  a steady  move- 
ment of  the  brush,  with  a regular  backward  movement,  gave  the  exact  idea 
of  scales,  and,  when  the  ink  was  nearly  expended,  a few  sweeps  of  the 
partially  dry  brush,  and  the  clouds  were  depicted. 

A single  brushful  of  ink  would  be  carried  round  and  round  in  concentric 
rings,  and  a twirling  sweep  would  then  complete  a sketch,  like  the  grenade 
in  a foragecap,  which  is  the  conventional  emblem  of  the  human  soul,  as  it 
leaves  the  earthly  tenement  at  death. 

After  the  exhibition  was  concluded,  the  artist  joined  the  circle,  the  cup 
passed  round  right  merrily,  ever  replenished  by  the  hands  of  youth  and 
beauty  gaily  robed.  Music  and  dancing  were  performed  by  professionals, 
and  jest  and  poetry  were  often  the  burden  of  the  discourse  ; and  some- 
times the  guests  and  dancers  would  play  forfeits,  a game  like  the  Italian 
moro  being  most  popular.  , . , . -.i, 

Skilled  artisans  were  readily  accorded  personal  interviews  with  the 
highest  personages  ; and  clever  mechanics,  foremen,  and  master  tradesmen 
were  most  independent  fellows  in  Old  Japan. 

The  “Daiku  San  ” (Master  the  Great  Mechanic),  as  the  carpenter  and 
house-builder  is  called,*  especially  considers  himself  entitled  to  ” give 
himself  airs,”  and  carries  his  head  high,  lie  is  architect  and  contractor, 
generally  sub-letting  the  details  of  the  contract  to  the  various  branches  of 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  officially-recognized  system  of 
art  education  in  Japan  ; the  ancient  bureau,  that  was  subsequently  (to  A.n. 
808)  incorporated  with  the  department  of  architecture  and  repairs  of  the 
palace,  merely  supplied  sinecure  positions  for  artists  of  eminence. 

Artists  served  a kind  of  apprenticeship  to  distinguished  teachers. 
Wealthy  amateurs  took  lessons  privately.  Standard  works  of  art  were 
studied,  while  pjetry  and  classical— as  well  as  popular— literature  were 
subjects  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
Many  handbooks  ( f art  exist,  some  very  ancient  treatises  have  been 
reprinted,  and  several  independent  works  teach  by  series  of  progressive 
lessons,  founded  on  some  ancient  system  of  classification.  The  various 
branches  of  art  are  divided.  First,  there  are  progressive  lessons,  from 

* Further  information  on  tlinso  j)oints  will  bo  found  in  tho  Jluildcr  for  May, 
1879,  in  artioloB  on  ‘‘Thoiitros,”  “Artisan  of  Japan,  and  His  Work,”  “ Con- 
Mtrnotivo  Art  in  Japan,”  Ac. 


straight  lines  to  curves  ; then  broken  lines,  the  combinations  of  lines  and 
curves,  and  so  on,  gradually,  until  trees,  branches,  and  foliage  are  correctly 
drawn.  Leaves  are  dissected  and  shown  in  outline,  and  then  tilled  in,  both 
the  upper  and  under  sides,  curved,  and  in  various  positions.  Birds  also 
are  dissected  ; details  of  claw,  beak,  head,  and  plumage,  all  minutely 
traced,  first  separately,  and  then  combined  ; the  various  positions — in  flight 
and  at  rest,  and  fore-shortening — are  all  illustrated.  The  Eo-Called  natural 
elements,  water  at  rest,  the  torrent  and  the  stormy  wave,  wind  and  rain, 
each  in  its  varying  mood,  are  all  accurately  depicted. 

This  very  important  point  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  my 
predecessors,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  known  of  this  progressive  art 
teaching,  and  I have  already  pointed  out  this  matter  to  several  writers  on 
Japanese  art  and  other  subjects. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Japanese  artist  is  taught  to  represent  sunshine  and 
haze,  winter’s  snow  and  summer’s  flowers,  the  vagueness  of  dark  night, 
moonlight  and  its  shadows,  fleecy  clouds  and  thunderstorms.  Further  on, 
combinations  are  dealt  with,  when  lessons  as  to  seasonable  plants,  and  as 
to  insects,  birds,  and  other  objects  of  animated  and  inanimate  nature  are 
given.  Eules  and  instructions  as  to  the  proper  groupings  for  the  various 
seasons,  and  also  the  conventional  and  arbitrary  couplets  and  triplets  so 
commonly  seen  in  Japanese  design  in  lacquer,  ceramic,  and  bronze  work, 
are  also  provided. 

The  following  combinations  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  Japanese 
design : — 

“ Phoenix  and  Paullownia  imperialis.”  This  design  is  to  be  seen 
embroidered  on  the  imperial  robes,  and  on  them  only,  but  is  frequently 
depicted  on  fans,  screens,  and  hanging  scrolls  (“  kakemono  ”). 

“ Pine  Tree  and  Stork.”  Both  emblems  of  longevity,  a common  design, 
and  most  frequently  used  in  the  embroidery  of  robes  presented  to  new-born 
babes,  and  on  other  articles,  lacquer  ware,  &c.,  for  festive  occasions. 

“ Peony  and  Chinese  Lion.”  The  peony  is  a design  usually  sketched  on 
large  articles,  such  as  screens  at  the  entrance  of  temples  (“  tsui-tate  ”)  or  on 
panels,  ceilings,  &c. 

“ Bamboo  and  Sparrow,”  both  being  of  a mild  and  gentle  nature,  a design 
to  be  seen  in  embroidery,  fans,  screens,  and  household  furniture. 

“ Equisetum  (scouring  rush)  and  Eabbit.”  It  is  supposed  that  there 
is  an  “ usagi”  (hare  or  rabbit)  in  the  moon  which  scours  it  with  the  dried 
“ Tokusa,”  a design  found  on  a variety  of  articles. 

“Willow  and  Marten  (or  swallow).”  The  willow  waves  in  the  breeze, 
the  swallow  flits  to  and  fro  ; a favourite  design  for  fans. 

“ Stag  and  Maple.”  Maple  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn  and  the  stag  in 
autumn  calls  the  doe.  There  is  a play  in  the  idea  of  the  colour  (“iro”)  of 
the  leaf  changing,  and  the  love  (“iro”)  of  the  deer;  generally  sketched  in 
screens,  &c. 

“ Lespedeza  and  Sleeping  Wild  Boar.”  The  wild  boar  generally  makes 
its  bed  in  clusters  of  “ hagi.” 

“ Cherry  and  Pheasant.”  The  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus,  cultivated  solely  for 
its  bloom,  is  associated  with  the  gorgeously-plumed  pheasant ; generally 
used  in  embroidery  and  coloured  designs. 

“Plum  and  Nightingale.”  The  plum  tree,  called  “ the  poets’  favourite 
tree,”  in  allusion  to  the  verse  composed  in  honour  of  Naniwa  no  Oji  (after- 
wards Nin  toku  Ten  O)  by  Oni  (or  Wa  ni).  The  nightingale  is  fond  of 
song  or  verse  ; one  of  the  most  frequent  designs. 

“ Moon  and  Cuckoo.”  In  allusion  to  Yorimasa  and  his  verse  when  he  slew 
Nuye;  the  design  is  usually  a bird  flying  across  the  crescent  moon. 

•‘Eushes  and  Geese.”  Geese  flying  long  journeys  carry  rushes  in  their 
beaks,  and  before  resting  on  the  water  drop  the  rush,  and  then  alight 
upon  it ; an  allusion  to  the  care  to  be  taken  in  choosing  a resting-place. 

“Chrysanthemum  and  Fox”  Hanzoku  Tai-shi,  prince  royal,  was 
bewitched  by  the  nine-tailed  fox,  in  the  form  of  a lovely  damsel.  He  made 
her  his  mistress.  One  day  she  fell  asleep  in  a bed  of  chrysanthemums, 
resuming  the  normal  shape  of  a fox.  He  shot  at  it  with  a bow,  and  hit  it 
in  the  forehead.  Noticing  his  mistress  afterwards  to  have  a wound  on  her 
temple,  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  her  being  a fox. 

“ Bamboo  and  Tiger.”  Tigers  feared  the  elephants,  and  therefore  hid 
in  the  bamboo  jungle.  This  design  is  often  seen  on  screens. 

“ Peach  Trees  and  Oxen,”  There  is  an  old  Chinese  saying.  “Turn  the 
horse  loose  on  the  flower-covered  mountain,  and  the  ox  into  the  peach 
orchard.” 

“A  Dragon  crossing  the  Summit  of  Fuji  yama  on  the  Clouds.”  Small 
snakes  become  dragons,  and  an  abject  mortal  often  becomes  an  exalted 
person,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  easily  surmounting  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles ; an  emblem  of  success  in  life. 

“ Long-armed  Ape  and  the  Moon.”  It  sees  the  reflection  of  the  moon 
in  the  water,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  grasp  it. 

“ The  Mulberry  and  the  Goat.”  Goats  are  fond  of  this'plant,  and  its 
product,  paper.  , • , 

No  mistakes  are  permitted  as  to  seasons  and  the  appropriate  objects. 
Conventionalized  ideas  appear  in  the  accepted  form  in  many  commou 
designs  and  groupings,  but  the  artists  of  Old  Japan  are  above  being  led  by 
any  canon  that  does  not  permit  of  an  appeal  to  nature’s  handbook  of  art, 
with  the  glory  and  charms  of  which  they  are  ever  surrounded.  Theoretical 
to  a fault,  and  systematic  even  in  their  love  of  variety,  colour,  and  form, 
the  Japanese  artists,  nevertheless,  are  no  more  servile  copyists  of  nature, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Chinese.  They  clothe  nature  with  the  full  wealt.i 
of  their  ideal  conceptions,  and  so  confer  upon  it  their  own  mental  in- 


ividuality.  . , , , . ,, 

Various  schools  of  art  have  arisen,  and  for  a time  flourished,  during  tiio 
ast  ton  or  twelve  centuries,  of  which  oven  a mere  eniimeration  cannot  bo 
ttempted  here.  Foreign  influence,  suppjrled  by  some  leading  patron  of 
rt,  may  for  a time  have  kept  up  some  peculiar  or  alien  style.  The  popular 
esire  was  for  broad  and  vigorous  treatment,  with  the  most  marked  dis- 
nnroval  of  any  retouching,  and  other  cloaks  for  tho  numerous  sins  of 


hcnsibly  inartistic.  . , 

Wo  must  learn  whatnot  to  look  for,  nnd  what  not  to  expect,  in  such  an 
art  ns  this.  I may  destroy  moro  than  one  fool’s  panidise  when  I say  that 
observers  will  seek  in  vain  for  many  at  tributes  tliat  wo  hold  in  tho  highoFt 
esteem.  But,  in  doing  this,  I give  moro  thin  I destroy  if  I sueeet'd  lu 
pointing  out  that  there  is  much  to  be  Icariu'd  that  is  wort hy  atleni ion, 
although  as  yet  enclosed  in  a sealed  book  to  oven  those  low  artists  who  lime 
already  dovotod  thoir  attention  to  Japanese  design. 


Aucu;>j'  5,  iSSa. 
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NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

It  is  in  no  captious  spirit  that  I venture  to  oiler  a few  remarks  on  the  recent 
rxhibitiou  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  at  South  Kensington,  but  with  the  hope  that  a little  discussion  may 
be  advantageous.  So  far  the  society  has  been  engaged  in  a work  which  must 
have  tile  sympathy  of  those  who  have  the  interest  of  floriculture  at  heart,  and 
it  has  done  its  work  well ; but  its  arrangements  are  not  so  perfect  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  some  improvement.  I do  not  allude  to  the  details  of  the 
exhibition,  for  they  were  admirably  carried  out  and  evinced  a great  improve- 
ment upon  those  of  any  previous  meeting,  but  to  matters  of,  to  my  mind, 
greater  importance.  It  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  society  that  some 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  schedule  to  enable  a greater  number  of  culti- 
vators to  compete  with  some  chance  of  taking  a prize  higher  than  the  fourth. 

At  each  of  the  exhibitions  yet  held  by  the  society  it  has  been  possible  for 
two  or  three  exhibitors  to  take  the  principal  awards  in  all  the  classes  for 
carnations  and  picotees,  with  but  two  exceptions,  as  a reference  to  the  prize- 
lists  will  show.  The  exceptions  are  the  classes  for  six  carnations  and  six 
piootees  respectively.  Every  prize  taken  at  the  several  exhibitions  has  been 
well  deserved,  and  I make  no  complaint  against  any  of  the  exhibitors.  But 
it  cannot  be  good  for  the  society,  neither  can  it  be  good  for  the  cause,  for 
exhibitors  who  have  not  spent  the  best  part  of  a lifetime  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  classes  of  flowers  to  know  that  they  have  no  chance  of  attaining  a 
very  high  position  in  any  but  the  comparatively  insignificant  classes  for  six. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  society  should  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  largest  number  of  growers  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
affording  the  several  classes  of  cultivators  an  opportunity  of  competing  on 
tqual  terms.  To  state  the  case  clearly,  the  number  of  classes  should  be 
increased,  and  a restriction  be  placed  upon  the  number  in  which  any  one  grower 
is  allowed  to  compete.  The  schedule  of  the  late  exhibition  contained  twelve 
classes — four  for  carnations,  four  for  picotees,  four  for  fancy  flowers  and  pot 
specimens.  The  four  classes  for  carnations  were  for  twenty -four,  twelve,  six, 
and  single  blooms  ; and  those  for  picotees  were  similarly  arranged.  Instead 
of  four  for  each  of  these  flowers  there  should  in  my  opinion  be  six,  arranged 
as  follows : — 

A.  36  blooms,  not  less  than  18  varieties. 

B.  24  blooms,  not  less  than  12  varieties. 

C.  18  blooms,  not  less  than  12  varieties. 

D.  12  blooms,  distinct  varieties. 

E.  6 blooms,  distinct  varieties. 

r.  Single  specimens  (of  the  several  classes). 

* Exhibitors  in  classes  A and  B not  allowed  to  compete  in  C and  D, 
and  class  E to  be  limited  to  exhibitors  who  have  not  taken  a flrst  prize  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society.  E open  to  all  classes  of  exhibitors. 

In  this  arrangement  provisions  are  made  for  three  distinct  classes  of 
growers,  and  if  it  be  objected  to  on  financial  grounds,  I would  say  that  it  would 
be  a very  easy  matter  to  provide  the  prizes  for  the  additional  classes  without 
any  increase  of  the  amount  offered.  The  number  of  prizes  in  each  class  might, 
for  example,  be  limited  to  four,  and  the  first  prizes  be  of  the  respective  values 
of  £3,  £2,  £1  10s.,  £1,  15s.,  and  5s.  A saving  of  £6  may  be  effected  by 
abolishing  the  class  for  plants  which  from  the  first  have  proved  the  least  satis- 
factory part  of  the  exhibitions.  Specimens  bearing  a score  or  so  of  good  flowers 
and  neatly  trained  would  form  an  attractive  group,  but  it  is  weU  known  that 
the  flowers  are  judged  on  the  same  lines  as  the  blooms  in  the  boxes,  and  the 
growers,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  production  of  effective  specimens,  endeavour 
to  obtain  a few  flowers  of  good  quality,  and  accordingly  limit  the  number  of 
blooms  to  three,  and  dress  them  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  stands. 
If  the  quality  of  the  flowers  is  everything,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
does  not  count,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  bring  the  plants  when  the  blooms 
could  be  better  shown  on  the  stands  ? It  certainly  appears  a waste  of  strength 
and  money  to  convey  a van-load  of  plants  to  the  place  of  exhibition  when 
the  flow'ers  with  which  they  are  furnished  could  be  brought  in  a box  that 
could  be  readily  carried  under  the  arm.  It  the  plants  are  retained  in  the 
schedule  the  rules  for  judging  them  should  be  revised,  and  the  use  of  cards 
strictly  prohibited.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  anything  more  objectionable  in 
appearance,  or  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule,  than  an  array  of  plants  in  large 
pots  and  bearing  three  flowers,  each  backed  up  with  an  obnoxious  card.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  time  that  cut  blooms  should  be  shown  without 
cards,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  condemning  their  use  on  plants. 

0.  P.  Q. 


New  Hybrid  Silk  Moth. — Mr.  Alfred  Wailly,  whose  reports  on  silk- 
producing  and  other  Bombyces  reared  by  him  have  been  published  in  this 
Journal,  has  submitted  to  the  Council  specimens  of  cocoons  and  moths  of  a 
new  silkworm,  which  he  has  reared  by  the  crossing  of  Attacus  {Antheraa) 
Roi/ki,  female,  the  Himalayan  oak  silkworm,  with  Attacus  {Anthertea)  Pernyi, 
male,  the  North  China  oak  silkworm.  The  resulting  hybrid  is  larger  than 
either  of  the  parents.  Mr.  Wailly  writes  that  “the  larvae  of  the  hybrids 
were  reared  with  the  greatest  success  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
Scotland,  and  United  States  of  North  America,  and  everywhere  splendid 
cocoons  were  obtained.  This  year  (1882),  in  April  and  May,  the  moths  of 
this  hybrid_  emerged  from  the  cocoons  in  equal  proportions  of  male  and  female, 
all  perfect  insects,  which  paired  with  the  greatest  facility.”  He  concludes  by 
saying:  “Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  with  the  crossing  of  different 

species  of  silk-producing  Bombyces,  I have  this  time  produced  a new  species, 
which  is  larger,  stronger,  and  I think  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  parent 
species,  and  susceptible  of  reproduction.”  Some  notes  on  these  hybrids  were 
read  before  the  Entomological  Society  on  May  3,  1882,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby. — 
Society  of  Arts  Journal. 


WAR  might  with  advantage  he  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small -pox, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  children  and  adults.  Let  every  one 
co-operate,  and  in  doing  so  use  WRIG-HT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP  as  a preventive  measure.  It 
can  be  bought  everywhere.  See  the  words  “ Sapo  Carbonis  Detergens  (as  doctors  prescribe) 
impressed  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper,  without;  which  none  is  genuine.— [Advt.] 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE*  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-sU  res  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplouoh,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt.J 


Mepliea  to  (ISutrita. 


Northumberland. — Wo  cannot  explain  the  case  except  by  supposing  the 
smell  of  the  whin  is  obnoxious  to  the  insects.  Your  narrative  is  interesting. 

Darwen. — Yes  ; it  would  pay  to  do  as  you  propose,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  busiuess  was  wisely  managed.  It  all  turns  upon  the  management,  and  on 
that  we  cannot  advise.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  a trade  from  a few  words  of 
advice  in  a newspaper. 

O.  N.  S. — You  appear  to  have  the  same  species  of  onion  that  has  been 
grown  as  a shallot  at  Chiswick,  and  that  has  to  be  resolved  speciflcally  some 
day  or  other.  We  cannot  name  it  for  you,  and  we  do  do  not  doubt  the  judges 
did  right  in  passing  it  over. 

Yorkshire. — The  bolting  of  celery  in  a dry  season  may  be  expected,  but  in 
this  cool  rainy  season  it  is  an  untoward  occurrence.  Probably  you  sowed  the 
seed  too  early,  and  allowed  the  young  plants  to  be  somewhat  starved  before 
they  were  put  out.  This  is  the  only  explanation  we  can  offer. 

Strawberries. — “ Subscriber  ” may  manure  strawberries  liberally  without  fear 
of  doing  wrong.  Those  that  have  proved  unproductive  on  the  well-manured 
land  are  probably  too  closely  planted,  that  being  the  common  error  of  in- 
experienced cultivators.  However,  on  good  strong  land  handsome  crops  of 
strawberries  may  sometimes  be  obtained  without  the  help  of  manure,  but  never 
when  the  plants  are  crowded. 

Gomfrey. — C.  C.  C. — The  prickly  comfrey  may  be  obtained  from  any  respect- 
able nurseryman  or  seedsman.  In  poor  land  comfrey  should  be  planted  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  on  strong  land  at  least  two  feet.  In  most  cases  horses  and 
cattle  take  to  it  reluctantly,  but  when  they  become  accustomed  to  it  eat  freely 
of  it  and  thrive.  The  present  season  has  been  very  favourable  to  comfrey  : in 
many  places  the  weight  of  the  cut  is  enormous. 

\^Names  of  Plants. — We  have  a larger  lot  than  usual  of  plants  to  be  named 
that  no  one  can  name,  and  that  very  few  would  look  at.  F.  E.  0. — 1,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouriana ; 2,  Hibiscus  Cooperi ; 3,  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora  ; 4, 
Tabernsemontana  coronaria  5 5,  Peperomia  argyrsefolia  ; 6,  Pleroma  villosa. 
A.  B. — We  cannot  name  your  fuchsias.  W.  Taylor, — VVe  cannot  name  your 
zonals.  E.  S. — Pleroma  villosa.  H.  S.  W. — 2,  Gymnogramma  ochracea  ; 
6,  Polypodium  aureum  ; 9,  not  determinable,  the  scrap  sent  being  shrivelled 
up  and  without  fruit ; 10,  Selaginella  rubricaulis.  The  others  have  been 
named,  and  the  memorandum  mislaid.  You  shall  have  the  names  next  week. 
E.  Burton. — Tetranthus  littoralis.  E.  R. — 1,  Aoer  sacebarinum  ; 2,  A.  pla- 
tanoides ; 3,  A,  lobatum;  4,  Ulmus  oarpiuifolia. 


JHarftets, 

- — — 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


Apricots per  doz.  Os.  4d.  to  Is.  Od. 

Cherries per  lb.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 

Currants  per  ^ sieve  3s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Gooseberries.. ..  per 5 sieve  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lemons per  100  6s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  Od. 

Melons each  2s.  01.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Peaches per  doz.  6s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Plums  per  Fsisve  4s  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Raspberries per  lb.  Os.  3d.  , Os.  6d. 

Strawberries  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 


Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 
Beans,  French  ....  per  lb. 

Beet per  doz. 

Cabbages 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  — per  doz. 

Garlic  per  lb. 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz. 
Lettuces,  Cos....  „ 

Mint,  Green  . . ppr  bunch 

Mushrooms per  basket 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch 

Parsley „ 

Peas per  quart 

Radishes per  bunch 

Small  Salading  . .per  pun. 

Spinach  per  bushel 

Tomatoes per  lb. 

Turnips  per  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz. 


3s.  Od.  to 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
Is.  01.  „ 
Os.  9d.  ,, 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
2s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
0s.l0d.  „ 
Os.  2d.  „ 
3s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  6d.  „ 
Os.  6d.  „ 
Os.  3d.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.  4d.  „ 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.  Id.  ,, 
Os.  3d.  „ 
2s.  6d.  „ 
Os.  61.  „ 
Os.  4d.  ,, 
3s.  Od.  „ 


6s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
0>.  91. 
Is.  6 1. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is  31. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 


Flowers. 


HAT  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover.. per  load  120s.  to  140s. 


Inferior  do.  

75s.  , 

, 90s. 

New  do 

90s.  , 

, llOs, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . . 

lOOs.  , 

, 127.S, 

Inferior  do.  

• • 

55s.  , 

, 90s. 

Neav  do 

70s.  , 

, 9>s. 

Straw  

30s.  , 

, 63  . 

CORN.— Mark  Lane. 


Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

40s.  to  52s. 

Wheat,  White,  new ,, 

40s.  „ 

65s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 
sack  of  2801bs 

40s.  ,, 

47s. 

Flour,  households 

37s.  „ 

39s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 
makes  

35s.  „ 

41s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

32s.  „ 

34s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

30s.  ,, 

60s. 

Barley,  Grinding  ,, 

20s.  „ 

30s. 

Malt,  English „ 

35s.  „ 

50s. 

Malt,  Scotch  

33s.  „ 

43s. 

Malt,  old  ,, 

283.  „ 

35s. 

Malt,  brown ,, 

30s.  „ 

32s. 

Oats,  English ,, 

22s.  „ 

30.11. 

Oats,  Irish  

22s.  „ 

26-. 

Oats,  Scotch  

22s.  „ 

30s. 

Rye „ 

42s.  „ 

45s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

36s.  „ 

40.1. 

Beans,  Tick „ 

38s.  „ 

443. 

Beans,  Winter  

3 Is.  „ 

44s. 

Peas,  Grey 

30s.  „ 

36s. 

Peas,  Maple 

40s.  „ 

45Se 

Peas,  White „ 

36s.  ,. 

41s. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 


Borough  and  Spitalfields. 


English  Kidneys,  psrewt. 

,,  Rounds  ,, 
Jersey  Kidneys  „ 

,,  Rounds  „ 
Cherbourg  Rounds  „ 

„ Flukes  „ 


8s.  Od.  to  9s.  Od. 
7s.  0 1.  „ 8s.  0 L 
8s.  0 1.  ,,  9s.  OL 
8s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 
7s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Oi. 
8s.  Od.  ,,  9s.  Od. 


Abutilons,perdoz.  blooms  Os.  21.  to  Os.  41. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Os.  91.  „ Is  01. 

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  lOs.  Od 

Campanulas,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  6 I.  ,,  10s.  Od. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Cornflowers,  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s  Od. 

Eucharis per  doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Fuchsias per  doz.  bun.  5s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  2s.  61.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Gladioli per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ 10s  Od. 

Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d,  ,,  Is.  Od. 
White  Jasmine,  doz.  bun.  4“.  Od.  ,,  7s.  01. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 
Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms  Is.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  od. 


Mignonette..  „ 3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Pansies ,,  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums  „ Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Felargoniums,  Zonal,  per 
doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Roses  ...per doz.  Os.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Roses,  Tea „ Is.  Od.  „ la  6d. 

tephanotis, perdz. sprays  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

tocks  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

weet  Sultan  ,,  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

ropaeolum  „ Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime  small,  per  8 lbs.  6s.  Od.  to  5s.  6d. 
Bsef,  prime  large  „ 4s.l0d.  ,,  5s.  4d. 


Beef,  middling  .. 

Beef,  infeiior 

Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Veal 

Pork,  small 

Pork,  large 


4s.  Od.  „ 4s. 


3s. 

Od.  , 

1,  3s. 

8d. 

5s. 

4d.  , 

, 6s. 

4d. 

4s. 

4d.  , 

, 6s. 

4d. 

3 s. 

61.  , 

, 4s. 

O'. 

5s. 

Od.  , 

„ 5s. 

4d. 

4s. 

4d.  , 

»» 

8d. 

4 s. 

Od.  , 

,,  4s. 

4d. 

COAL  MARKET. 


East  Wylara per 

WaUsend — Hetton , 

„ Hetton  Lyons 

,,  Limbton , 

„ Original  Hartlepool  , 

„ Wear 

,,  Chilton  Tees , 

,,  Thornley , 

„ Tees  . . 


ton  15s.  6d. 
17s.  6d. 
15s.  Od. 
17s.  Od. 
17s.  6d. 
16s.  Od. 
15s.  6d, 
16s.  6d. 
17s.  61. 


MONEY  MARKET, 


Consols  99?  to  99} 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  99{  „ J 
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August  J,  1882, 


JOSEPH  BRAMHAM, 

104,  DALE  STREET,  AND  44,  ELIZABETH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL, 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER,  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORKER,  &c.,  &c. 


J.  R.  has  been  awarded  3 Gold  Medals,  3 Silver  Medals,  and 
4 First-Class  Corliticates  of  Merit  for  general  excellenc»  of 
workmanship  and  design  in  Ilot-Water  lioilers.  Iron  and  Wire 
Work,  &c.,  anil  at  the  Grand  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  held  at  Manchester,  August  24th  to  27th,  1881,  ho 
was  awarded  the  Society’s  Medal  for  his  ALEERTON 
PRIORY  BOILER,  aa  the  REST,  practically  and 
scientifically  considered. 

The  SADDLE  BOILEE  with  Waterway  Back  is  still  being  fixed.  Plans  and  Estimates  on 

Application  as  above. 


ROSHER’S  GARDEN  BORDER-EDGING  TILES. 


These  tiles,  manufactured  in  Terra-Cotta,  Terro-Metallic  Ware,  Red  Ware,  and  Glazed  Stone-ware 
(in  the  above  and  other  patterns),  are  recommended  in  preference  to  Box  and  other  “ grown  ’’  Edgings  for  the 
following  reasons : They  do  not  harbour  slugs  and  insects,  they  take  up  less  room,  require  no  attention,  are  far  more 
durable,  and  consequently,  in  the  end,  prove  much  cheaper.  For  Kitchen  Gardens  the  plamer  patterns  are  much  used,  and 
have  b'  en  found  invaluable.  To  be  obtained  at 

P.  BOSHEB  and  CO.’S  Warehouses,  Upper  Grotind  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.;  King’s  Boad  (Corner 
of  Church  Street),  Chelsea,  S.W.;  and  Kingsland  Boad,  Kingsland,  N.E, 

SILVER  SAND,  Pine  and  Coarse  Grain,  as  desired.  Prices  by  Post,  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London,  oi 
delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for 
Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT  PEAT  and  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 


ILLUSTBATED  PEICB  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  THE  TEADB  SUPPLIED, 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  IN  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

“ After  long  and  frequent  observation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  artificial  stone  to  equal  this  for  horticultural  purposes." — Shiulet 
Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  “The  Garden  Oracle”  for  1866. 

PLOWEB  BOXES  for  WINDOWS  and  BALCONIES, 

FACED  WITH  COLOURED  PORCELAIN  TILES. 

AGENTS  for  the  WATSONIAN  PATENT  FERN  COLUMNS  and  BRICKS. 

Also  for  Looker’s  Patent  " Acme  Frames,"  Plant  Covers,  and  Propagating  Boxes. 

F.  R.OSHEIS,  jiritl  CO. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


PORTABLE  PLANT  FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
frame  for  plant  growing,  and  every  one  with  a garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the 
other,  and  the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and 
can  be  taken  apart  in  a few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices, 
carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England,  ready  glazed  and 


painted  : - £ s.  d. 

6 ft  long,  4 ft.  wide 2 15  0 

12  „ 4 4 15  0 

6 „ 6 3 15  0 

12  „ 6 6 10  0 


The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

Lights  and  Framing  for  Brick  Pits  at  proportionately  low 
D rices. 

R.  Halliday  and  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


THE  ACME  LABELS 


10  \l  Specimens  and  Price  List  on  Application, 


ORCHID  LABELS  NOW  IN  STOCK. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

J.  PINCHES, 

27,  OXENDEN  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


silver  Medal,  1874.  nrst-olass  Certificate, 
1867.  Highly  Commended,  1873. 


Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Galashiels,  has 
written  the  following  letter  to  a Gentleman  who  inquired 
respecting  this  Boiler 

“The  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  is  BY  PAR  the  best  one  we 
hiive  here,  and  we  have  all  sorts.  It  does  its  work  well, 
and  with  less  fuel  than  most  Boilers.  It  is  the  most  ecoiio- 
mical  and  efficient  Holler  we  Iiave,  and  has  not  cost  six- 
pence since  we  fixed  it  eight  years  ago." — February  4,  1831. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  Post  Free. 

Thos.  Jonp-b,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


HAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  IIKALTIL— This 
Jj  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
rerned)  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints. 

For  FEMAl/K.S,  these  Piils  are  truly  excelltni,  removing 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  all'ections,  blotches, 
,>lmi>les,  and  sallowiiess  of  the  skin,  and  give  a healthy 
bloom  to  the  complexion. 

All  Chemists,  at  UneHhilling  and  Three-halfpence,  and 
2s.  Vd.  per  box. 


GLASS  COPINGS,  PEACH  HOUSES,  VINERIES 

AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


B.W.WAR»U-RST 


Illustrated  Pamphlet  free;  also  Price  Lists  of  Paxton  Roofs. 
Estimates  given  to  Plans  or  Speoifioatious. 


BEN’S  BOILER  (Medal,  1881). — One  is  now 
HEATING  OVER  A MILE  OP  PIPING  EASILY. 
Economical  of  Fuel  ; will  burn  nlnio.st  any  rubbish. 
Prices  and  p.articulars  can  bo  liad  only  from 
Mr.  WABHUBHT,  Horticultural  Engineer, 
83,  IIionoATP,  Road,  N.W. 

Also  HYGIENIC  GAS  STOVES,  Bentley’s  Wateh 
Spray,  &o. 


Gardeners,  Gardeners,  Gardeners. 
COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS,  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

IF  you  really  want  Beautiful  Ploweis,  why  not  use 
A.  SMITH’S  COCOA-NUT  FIBKK  REKUHKi  One 
trial  only  will  bo  suificiont,  Twelve  .Sacks  for  £1,  or  Three 
for  5s.,  (fellvered  free  to  Wharf  or  Booking  Office  in  London, 
on  receipt  of  Stamps  or  Post-office  Order,  aildressed 
A.  Smith,  Patent  Cocoa  Fibre  Works,  Stratford,  Essex. 
Sixpence  each  allowed  for  empties  returned  within  14  days. 


GRAPE  BOXES. 


SEPARATE  wood  divisions,  eight  in  number, 
for  each  Bunch  of  Grapes.  All  divisions 
are  removable,  and  the  Box  is  strongly  made, 
with  stout  iron  hinges,  and  string  holes  to  seal 
down  the  lid  to  prevent  all  tampering. 

Price  of  each  Box,  4s. 


PEACH  BOXES. 

“ Made  in  a simple  but  effective  manner,  and 
very  cheap.” — Gardeners’  Magazine. 

For  Six  Peaches,  lOd. ; for  Twelve  Peaches, 

Is.  each. 


THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO., 

155,  FENCHUECH  STREET,  LONDON. 


By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  Customs. 

DUTY  FREE. 

TOBACCO  PREPARATIONS 

FOR  HORTICULTURAL  USE. 

NICOTINE  SOAP 

(PATENT.) 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green 
Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all 
Parasites  affecting  Plants,  without  injury  to  Foliage. 

The  manufacturers  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  Horticulturists  generally  this  valuable  prepiri- 
tion,  the  basis  of  which  is  Nicotine,  or  the  Oil  of  Tobacco, 
with  which  is  blended  other  essential  ingredients,  to  render 
it  available  as  a general  IsSecticide  that  may  be  used  as 
a Wash  or  Dip  for  out  or  indoor  plants.  It  is  well  known 
that  Tobacco,  in  various  forms,  is  resorted  to  as  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  cleansing  Plants  of  Parasites,  but  owing 
to  the  high  Duty  of  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  it  has  been  too  expensive 
for  general  use. 

Sold  in  jars,  8 oz..  Is.  6d.  ; 20  oz.,  3s. ; 40  oz.,  5s.  6d.  ;and  in 
Tins,  14  lb.,  16s  6il. ; and  Drums,  28  lb.,  25s. ; 66  lb.,  60s.; 
112  lb.,  96s.  Full  directions  for  use  upon  each  package. 

And  2 oz.  Sample  Jars,  6d.  each. 
TOBACCO  POWDER.— This  Preparation  consists  of 
best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  of  an  essential  ch.aracter.  Price,  in 
Tins,  1 lb..  Is. ; 3 lb.,  2s.  6J. ; and  6 lb.,  4s.  ; or  in  Buiy, 
£3  12s.  per  cwt. 

TOBACCO  JUICE  (Free  of  Duty).— Manufactured 
from  strong  Amerioan  Leaf  Tobacco,  and  highly  Con- 
centrated. Sold  in  bottles.  Is.,  pints.  Is.  6d,,  quarts; 
2s.  6d.,  half-galls. ; and  4s.  galls.  Or  iu  Casks  of  IG 
galls,  upwards,  at  2s.  6d.  per  gall. 

AND  THtIR  HIGHLY  ESTEEMED 

TOBACCO-PAPEB,  CLOTH,  aud  CORD,  for 
FUMIGATING  GREENHOUSES. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  and  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms : 18,  FINSBURY  ST.,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores  : 

SHAD  THAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON. 


GREENHOUSES.  HOTHOUSES,  &C., 
FOR  THE  MILLION, 

Made  by  stonni  power.  The  Glioapcst  in  Engl.nul 
for  good  woik.  Before  ordering  send  two  stamps 
for  J.  LEWIS’S  Catalogue. 

HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
STAMFORD  HILL,  N. 
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10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

[13  • Now  Moon,  9h.  lOin.  aftoriioon. 
SirlVnltor  Scott  Ixirii,  1771. 

(inoHsrhts  lir,it  iiitroduoixl,  1807. 
Frodorick  tho  (Iroat  died,  1780. 

Iloattio  died,  1803. 

Eiirl  Kufisoll  born,  1792. 
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Moon. 

High  Water  at 

M.tmp. 
arru.of 
40  ym. 

Rises. 

Souths 

after 

Sets. 

Rises. 

s«t«. 

lAimlon  Brliliie. 

Liverpool  Dock. 

Cseeui,  Plants  in  Flower. 

Noon. 

Morn. 

After. 

Mom. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

ChU 
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H,  Hardy ; o,  Greenhouse ; 8,  Store. 

Yr. 

II.  M. 

4 U 
4 i!) 
4 4() 
4 47 
4 40 
4 rA 

M.  s. 
4 39 
4 ’28 
4 17 
4 5 
3 63 
3 hO 
3 27 
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7 2.6 
7 23 
7 21 
7 19 
7 17 
7 15 
7 13 
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5 .33 
<!  !!7 

7 40 

8 49 

9 50 
10  50 
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0 43 
7 5 
7 20 

7 44 

8 5 
8 25 

K.  M. 

1 35 

2 13 

2 48 

3 18 

3 50 

4 20 

II.  M. 

1 5.5 

2 30 

3 6 

3 33 

4 5 
4 37 

If.  M. 
11  0 
11  .38 

0 .30 

0 .58 

1 30 

H.  M. 
11  20 
11  55 
0 13 

0 43 

1 15 
1 45 

DPO. 

fl2  « 
02  5 
62- 1 
62-3 
02-1 
02  0 

Allamanda  CholHoni,  8. 

Hfj^ronias,  a 

Kuclmris  Hinazonica,  8. 
Lilium  HpeeioHum,  ii. 
Pontrttemon  barbiitura, 
Phloxes,  11 

Vellow. 

Vurioiis. 

White. 

Uo»e  and  White. 

1882 

22.5 

220 

227 

228 
229 

2:10 
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8 50 

4 50 

5 5 

2 2 

2 15 

01-8 

Tropajolum  tuberosum, 

H.  ...Red  and  Yellow. 
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Af  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Mana  Lane,  London,  E.C..  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
u)^n  PfMENT  iN  advance:  One  Copy,  2Jd.  3 Months,  3s.;  6 Months,  One 
Xf?  ('“‘^•“'*“‘8 ‘he  Christmas  Number)  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 

Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand.  Portugal,  Russia,  Spam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
1DCU68,  and  Zanzib&ri  14s.  per  annum.  *'*  * 

Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
K Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 

vSr  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
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four  Imes  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additionai 
(^st  fTee'^ljdf  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a co  py 

'^^^Init^s^t  ®'®  cauM®”®**  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 

JSld  to  theSr.“'‘“^®“®”  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  pubUsher,  price  2s. 

number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprhited: 


Csl&ibilijns  aulr  Itwiings  fxrr  l]^f  (BmnmQ  MaS. 

Tuesday,  August  15.— Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  15.— Witney  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  17.— Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition 
a HURSDAY,  August  17.— Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society.- Annual  Exhibition. 
NoktenlLtiL“afEhLte^^^  SociETY.-Exhibition  o 

""^r^^’stiE^Y.lATnt™^^  I— 


iHE  Framing  of  a Schedule  is  a delicate  task,  needinu  th 
.lid  sometimes  of  the  lawyer,  the  grammarian,  the  botanist,  th 

practical  and  prophetically-inspirei 
horticulturist.  These  parties  are  not  always  all  at  hand  to  Lip 
and  cases  may  occur  in  which  none  of  them  are  near  enough  to  b 
useful  when  the  schedule-making  is  in  process.  However,  there  i 
one  good  general  adviser  at  command,  whose  name  is  Commoi 
bense  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  his  advice  ivill  be  sufficient. 
«Ln,ri5  4 Common  Sense  is  that  the  schedul 

k ind  the  production  of  a good  exhibition  of  th 

r 5 *^at  may  be : whatever  in  a scheme  o 

n’nnSft  regulations  appears  likely  to  limit  the  exhibition  as  t( 
1 lA^l’  *Jf^®rmine  its  tone  below  a certain  level  of  quality 
should  be  carefully  considered  more  than  once  or  twice.  lUs  tk 

exhibitions  that  i 

s ^ thoroughly  good  schedule,  and  thi 

tappymean  between  a. 
abundance  of  prizes  to  attract  many  exhibitors,  and  such  a lowerim 
of  their  value  that  they  shall  not  be  worth  competing  for.  If  S 

Jre  Dof  f ^hen  good  exhibit! 

on  tL  sam/^^^'  to  be  fee 

hiints  an^  if  dwarfs;  they  want  largi 

1 nmvn  <<  1 [X  avoid  a Scanty  table.  Those  who  ar( 

rf  f /!^ding  exhibitors  ” are  too  well  seasoned  in  prize-takiin 

t is  Lo  r "“P'y  0^  the  other  hand 

iL Lin  f ‘'T  A ""  ™'®take  to  make  a schedule  expressly  for  the 

mif  tbLLL  overmuch.  If  we  care  about  Le  cause 

possible  of  tb!f  Persons,  we  shall  take  care  to  secure  as  many  as 
Urn  larLl  nW  n • "-^hibitop  who  would  not  enter  the  lists  foi 
bodi  if  a ^"^ther  provision  for  the  whole 

S not  nS  f f f ^he  chief  difficulty  arises.  We 

a reasonable  amnf  ®“PP^7  of  the  best  material,  but  we  want  also 
a reasonable  amount  of  second-rate  material,  for  the  beginners  can 

only  Ie«n  how  to  reach  the  top  of  the  steps  by  tryinn  S skUl  and 
strength  on  those  nearest  the  floor.  A certain  niLSr  of  importan 
No.  902,  New  Series,— Vol.  XXV. 


prizes  will  generally  ensure  to  an  exhibition  a good  tone,  and  a 
considenablo  number  of  smaller  prizes  will  bring  in  many  exhibitors 
who  will  illustrate  what  is  doing  in  the  world  at  large,  and  carry 
into  that  world  from  the  exhibition  a stimulating  and  improving 
influence.  ° 

A common  danger  to  bo  guarded  against  is  the  opening  of  too 
many  doors  for  the  large  exhibitor,  wlio  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
swallow  an  undue  proportion  of  the  prizes,  to  the  prejudice — we  may 
even  say  to  the  extinction — of  the  smaller  men.  Various  expedients 
are  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  of  this.  But  where  common 
sense  prevails  it  will  always  be  easy  to  discover  which  of  the  many 
doors  should  be  closed  against  the  large  exhibitor  in  favour  of  those 
who  can  only  compete  in  the  smaller  classes.  At  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  a proposal  was  made  to 
exclude  from  some  of  the  smaller  classes  exhibitors  who  had  entered 
in  the  larger  classes.  Opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  matter, 
but  the  proposal  was  adopted,  and  an  exhibition  has  been  held 
under  the  altered  condition.  The  resolution,  and  the  policy  it  was 
founded  on,  can  be  justified  now  by  the  record  of  events.  The  last 
exhibition  was  the  best  that  has  been  held ; the  great  men  were 
great  as  usual ; but  many  new  exhibitors  appeared,  and  very  much 
of^  the  interest  of  the  affair  turned  on  the  relative  excellence  of  the 
minor  features. 

In  the  distribution  of  prizes  a plan  that  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
perfect  has  been  attained  by  the  National  Rose  Society.  Here  the 
happy  mean  is  illustrated  by  the  extent  of  the  contributions  and  the 
high  quality  they  rise  to  in  a majority  of  the  classes.  But  this 
admirable  schedule  represents  experiments  and  experiences  dating 
from  the  first  rose  show  in  1858.  The  Pelargonium  Society  differs 
in  constitution  from  some  other  special  societies  in  limiting  tho 
right  of  exhibiting  to  its  members  only,  but  the  schedule  is  guarded, 
where  needful  to  ensure  the  widest  possible  dispersion  of  the  prizes. 
In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  as  well  as  in  the  classes  for  varieties 
not  in  commerce,  there  are  places  made  for  two  or  three  grades  of 
exhibitors,  so  that  the  big  fish  may  not  incontinently  swallow  the 
little  ones. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  revision  of  schedules  and  regulations 
for  the  exhibitions  of  next  year.  Having  noted  that  in  some  few 
cases  useful  and  thriving  societies  cherish  defective  schedules,  we 
have  penned  these  remarks  as  gentle  reminders,  hoping  those  who 
see  need  for  amendment  in  their  plans  of  operation  will  take  to 
better  ways  at  once,  with  a view  to  augment  the  usefulness  of  their 
honourable  labours. 


A Treatise  on  the  Larch,  by  Mr.  0.  Y.  Michie,  has  recently 
been  published^  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  and  will  become 
one  of  the  requisites  of  the  forester’s  and  gardener’s  library.'’'  After 
we  have  passed  a poor  preface  and  a tiresome  first  chapter,  we  find 
Mr.  Michie  happy  with  his  subject,  and  capable,  as  he  should  be,  of 
affording  us  much  valuable  information  and  sound  practical  advice. 
The  larch  is  a new-comer,  and  has  scarcely  as  yet  obtained  a proper 
footing  in  these  islands.  But  it  has  such  peculiar  claims  to  reason- 
able treatment  that  there  has  long  been  wanting  just  such  a book  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  handled  with 
caution  by  a man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts  and  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  matters  of  question  and  probability.  The  larch 
comes  into  money  early  ; it  is  adapted  for  a vast  variety  of  uses  ; 
it  is  greatly  in  demand  for  mine  props  and  railway  sleepers  ; it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  shipwright,  the  furniture 
manufacturer,  the  rustic  carpenter,  and  for  the  builder ; but  the  last- 
named  consumer  of  timber  does  not  often  use  it,  because  the  price 
is  generally  beyond  his  figure.  Mr.  Michie  is  bold  enough  to  declare 
that^  “ if  an  edict  were  passed  forbidding  the  growth  of  all  but  one 
species  of  tree  in  this  country  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that 
one  would  be  the  larch.”  The  roots  of  trees  are  often  of  such  little 
value  that  when  timber  is  felled  they  are  left  in  the  ground  to 
rot  away  in  their  own  time,  or  if  grubbed  out  do  not  of  themselves 
pay  for  the  grubbing.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  larch,  the  root 
of  which  is  as  valuable  as  the  stem,  and  in  the  case  of  well-grown 
trees  the  roots  are  conspicuous  features  as  affording  knees  and  crooks 
of  high  quahty. 

•D  Larch  : a Practical  Treatise  on  its  Culture  and  General  Management." 

By  Christopher  Young  Michie,  Forester,  Cullen  House.  (William  Blackwood 
and  Sons.) 
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Tlie  cultivation  of  tho  larch  is  a subject  that  has  long  needed  to 
be  overhauled  by  a competent  person.  There  have  been  so  many 
failures,  and  these  contrast  so  strikingly  with  tho  successes,  that  it 
was  always  evident  to  parties  interested  that  a line  should  bo  drawn 
between  them  in  way  calculated  to  serve  as  a guide  in  tho  future. 
If  the  line  is  not  drawn  in  this  book  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Michie.  He  has  not  trusted  to  his  own  experiences  solely  ; indeed, 
in  respect  of  such  a subject,  no  wise  man  would  do  so.  He  presents 
us  with  a capital  risum6  of  the  experiences  and  observations  of 
others,  and  tho  right  way  to  grow  larch  appears  to  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. It  requires  a penetrable  soil  of  ’ at  least  a ^ few  inches  in 
depth,  whether  of  loam  or  sand  or  clay,  because  in  its  early  stages 
it  is  a somewhat  tender  rooting  tree,  but  when  it  obtains  a hold  the 
hard  rock  will  nourish  it  if  constantly  moist,  but  never  swampy. 
The  diseased  larches — that  is  to  say,  those  afflicted  with  fungus  are 
invariably  found  on  swampy  land,  and  very  often  the  stagnant 
moisture  below  is  assisted  in  destructiveness  by  a damp  cloudy  sky 
.above  ; for  the  larch  loves  sunshine  and  a clear  air  and  a dry  soil, 
but  to  be  roasted  either  above  or  below  is  not  to  its  liking  at  all. 
The  larch  disease  is  like  the  potato  disease,  and  perhaps  every  other 
disease — the  consequence  of  bad  conditions.  The  fungologists  and 
the  microscopists  may  tell  us  all  about  it  as  regards  the  symptoms 
and  visible  agencies,  but  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  little  practical 
value.  If  you  put  the  tree  in  a swamp  it  will  perhaps  grow  rapidly 
and  make  a certain  amount  of  spongy  timber,  and  then  the  fungus 
will  come  to  eat  it  up.  It  is  just  what  happens  with  potatoes, 
orchids,  coffee  trees,  and  silkworms : bad  conditions  tend  to  bad 
results,  and  disorganized  organisms  are  devoured  by  fungi,  that  in 
the  scheme  of  nature  exist  for  devouring  purposes  to  clear  from  the 
ground  the  plethoric,  gouty,  and  flesh-proud  individuals.  We  must 
be  in  no  haste  to  blame  proprietors  who  have  planted  larch  unwisely 
and  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly.  It  is  enough  that  they 
have  paid  the  penalty,  for  nothing  short  of  a miracle  could  prevent 
that.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larch  has  been  in  this 
country  less  perhaps — certainly  not  more — than  three  hundred  years, 
and  consequently  we  are  not  rich  in  traditions  of  its  cultivation. 
People  who  live  on  the  froth  of  the  world  are  apt  to  think  every- 
thing may  be  settled  in  the  lifetime  of  a man,  or  even  in  the  lapse 
of  a moon  5 but  those  who  look  into  the  solid  substance  of  things 
know  but  too  well  how  much,  even  in  physical  science,  we  depend 
upon  empiricism  and  tradition.  We  ought  not  to  do  so,  of  course, 
but  then  “ every  human  heart  is  human,”  ^ and  every  human 
mind  is  minding  its  own  business  and  allowing  other  things  to 
slide. 


Mr.  Michie  is  very  matter  of  fact,  and  that  is  one  of  the  special 
merits  of  his  book.  And  he  is  matter  of  fact  when  he  yields  to  the 
sentimental  persuasions  of  his  subject.  Look  at  Chapter  XXII.,  and 
learn  that  he  appreciates  the  beauty  of  the  larch,  which  some  few 
folks  are  weak  enough  to  regard  as  a perfect  darling  of  a tree.  We 
must  confess  that  we  would  as  soon  see  a fine  larch  as  any  tree  m 
the  world,  except  perhaps  a beech  untouched  by  teeth,  knife,  or 
saw.  “ When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch  ” we  know  that  the 
seasons  are  revolving  in  the  old  way,  and  that  there  is  a prospect  of 
bread  for  another  year.  The  noblest  and  oldest  larches  in  Great 
Britain  are  those  at  Dunkeld.  “ The  two  oldest  and  largest, 
variously  stated  as  planted  in  1736  and  1738,  are  growing  in  the 
old  flower  garden  near  the  Cathedral,  and  though  from  their 
extreme  height  the  top  branches  periodically  show  signs  of  decay, 
they  yet  again  and  again  revive,  and  at  the  present  day  are  so 
healthy  and  growing  that  to  all  appearance  they  may  outlive  the 
youngest  person.  The  largest  in  1831  was  estimated  to  contain 
3,50  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  now  it  is  estimated  to  contain 
altogether  of  measurable  timber  about  480  cubic  feet,  and  the  other 
tree  about  50  feet  less.  In  1831  the  largest  (at  four  feet  from  the 
ground)  girthed  12  feet,  and  the  other  at  the  same  height  girthed 
II  feet.  In  1867,  at  the  same  height,  I measured  tho  largest  tree, 
and  found  it  girthed  16  feet  at  three  feet  from  tho  ground,  and  on 
measuring  it  the  otlier  day  I found  the  largest  one  22.}  feet  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground;  17}  feet  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
16  feet  3 inches  at  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; extreme  height  100 
feet.  Girth  of  the  other  tree,  13}-  feet  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  about  the  same  height  and  equally  healthy.” 

Mr.  Michie  is  careful  to  announce  that  he  makes  no  pretensions 
to  literature,  and  his  clumsy  preface  is  just  on  a level  with  the 
passage  quoted  above,  where  he  says,  “ at  the  same  height  [four 
feet]  1 measured,  Ac.,  and  found  it,  Ac.,  at  throe  feet.  ’ Ihcse  small 
blemishes  might  be  most  easily  removed,  altliough  as  regards  the 
practical  purport  of  tho  book  they  are  of  small  consequence,  ror 
the  [iresent  at  all  evunts  we  are  tliankiul  for  a capital  treatise  on  tlio 
larch,  and  advise  ail  who  have  any  interest  in  tho  subject,  whothoi 
as  j)roprietors,  foresters,  botanists,  or  artists,  to  secure  the  work 
(jiiickly,  and  tlien  go  forth  to  see  the  fine  trees  that  are  dcscrilied  by 
Mr.  Michie  in  his  V(;ry  inUuesting  twenty-second  chapter. 


Poi.i  UTioN  OP  Rivers. — The  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  offers 
a nri/.e  of  3,000  francs  for  the  best  essay  on  the  pollution  of  rivers 
and  the  destruction  of  fish.  The  essay  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary 

before  October  1,  1884.  -i-,  t r)  t iw  a 

The  Late  Mr.  Meciii.— The  Rev.  F.  J.  R.  Laurence,  M.A., 
rector  of  Tiptree,  Essex,  and  rural  dean,  in  the  Cdtj  I rens  ot  Wed- 
nesday, appeals  to  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Mechi,  in  the  earnest 
hope  of  being  successful  in  raising  a sufficient  sum  by  subscription 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a man  so  well  known  and  so  generally 
appreciated  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  agricultural  world. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  Brandenburg  is,  it  appears,  to  b 
greatly  extended.  A conference  for  the  purpose  of  founding  upon  1 
a new  society,  to  be  called  the  German  Botanical 

at  Eisenach  on  September  16,  at  which  ^e  most  botanists 

of  Germany  intend  to  be  present.  Professor  Haeckel  will  lec^re 
before  this  association On  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  by  Darwin, 
Goethe,  and  Lamarck.” 

The  London  Parks  have  been  very  gay  for  some  time  past,  but 
they  are  now  at  their  very  best.  We  have  again  and  again  ear 
hoJ very  muck  superior  to  the  effect  produced  would  a ^'splay  of 
time,  we  think,  that  this  wa,  put  ^ the  proof 
and  the  people  who  hazard  the  assertion  and  repeat  it  with  e^e 
fSh  in  its  soundness  should  be  permitted,  and  indeed  invited,  to 

demonstrate  its  truth.  ^ ^ loWo 

Pentstemons  from  Swanlet  make  a brave  show  on  our  table. 
Mr.  Cannell  told  us  some  time  since  that  he  could  almost  equal  the 
gloxinias  with  some  of  them,  and  he  was  almost  right.  A J^w  ot  tbe 
lowers  are  very  gloxinia-like  in  size  and  form  and 

range  of  variation  is  considerable,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  have 
such  splendid  pentstemons  and  to  have  good  g^^inias  ^Lo.  R s 
evident  that  Swanley  is  fast  becoming  the  floral  ^ 

trial  globe,  and  it  is  a grave  question  if  the  universe  will  suffer  it. 

The  New  Rockery  at  Kew  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  charactenstics 
of  a “ feature.”  It  may  be  expected  that  from  March  to  May  n^t  year 
it  will  be  peculiarly  attractive,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  sufficiently 
o-ay  with  colour  and  interesting  mother  respects,  for  ^h®  vaiiety  of  its 
Spunts,  as  to  be  worthy  the  special  attent.on  ‘ 

plants.  Any  of  our  readers  who  for  one  moment  only  may  be  per 
plexed  as  tl  where  to  spend  a happy  day  may  be  advised  to  close  the 
Lcount  with  Kew,  and  thus  make  an  end  of  the  perplexity. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  sufficient  occupation  on  Jfonday 
last,  but  the  Fruit  and  Scientific  Committees  had  a 
There  were  many  more  contributions  than  any  one  expected.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.  filled  one  side  of  the  vestibule  with  petunias 
and  the  other  side  with  tomatoes.  Mr.  Ware  sent  up  a great  lot  of 
single  dahlias  and  phloxes;  Messrs.  Veitch  and  ®®ris  sent  flowering 
shrubs.  The  bee  show  being  still  continued,  made  the  day  a busy  and 
pleasant  one  for  the  few  who  were  there. 

The  Enclosure  of  Mitcham  Common  being  threatened,  the 
“ general  public  ” took  the  case  in  hand,  and,  for  the  presem  certainly, 
the  enclosLe  is  deferred.  A portion  of  the  common  at  Beddmgton 
Corner  which  has  hitherto  been  used  as  a cricket  and  recieation 
ground’,  has  recently  been  taken  for  building.  A corrugated  iron 
Iffice  was  put  up,  but  on  the  following  mght  a determined  attack  was 
made  upon  it,  and  it  was  entirely  wrecked.  A strong  feeling  exists  m 
the  neighbourhood  against  the  enclosure  of  the  land,  and  those  who 
intends  enclose  will  have  to  fight  for  it  in  the  field  and  in  the  court. 

General  Horticultural  Company.— In  the  Chancery 
on  Saturday  the  petition  for  the  wmding  up  of  the  company,  which 
had  stood  over  for  three  months,  on  the  ground  that  there  we 
probabilities  of  the  successful  continuance  and  resuscitation  [of  the 
Jompany,  was  again  considered.  The  creditors  of  the  company  have 
now^agreed  to  allow  the  petition  to  stand  over  till  November  on  the 
sa"r?;rms'as\efore,  a"nd  an  order  to 
made  Mr.  Buckley  appeared  for  the  petitionei  ; and 
O C and  Mr  Gazdar,  Mr.  Whitehorne,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Seward  Brice,  Mi. 
Charles  Browne,  and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  for  the  company  and 

cieffltom  Thermometer.— M.  Michelson  has  brought  before  ^e 

French  Physical  Society  a new  form  of  thermometer  capable 
of  measuriim  the  most  delicate  changes  of  temperature.  The 
Athenwum  informs  us  that  the  principle  of  the 

is  adopted  but  ebonite  is  used  instead  of  one  of  the  metals,  iiiisiiaia 
indiarubber  is  ten  times  more  dilatable  than 

composed  of  platinum  on  one  side,  and  ebonite  on  the  oUici  will  c rve 
with  the  slightest  addition  of  heat.  At  the  extremity  "P' 

fixed  a glass  stem,  which  touches  a light  ffli^ror  suspended  by  a ^ 

fibre  By  every  change  in  the  curve  the  mirror  is  moved,  and  a lay  ot 

light  rellocted  from  tlfe  surface  moves  up  or  ^ "f  a 

scale.  M.  Michelson  hopes  to  be  able  to  measure  the  thousandth  ot 

^"“pfNK^'HSSDAY  was  characterized  by  brilliant  weather,  for  the 
summer  commenced  three  days  before,  and  the 
and  warmth  gave  peeiiliar  zest  to  outdoor  cnjoym|^nts  i ^ 
l,ore  the  chief  burden  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a f ''^'P* 'f 
the  southern  counties,  not  only  to  see  the  \ , J,  ...j^her 

many  broad  acres  in  stubble,  as  though  tl'js  'u  gi  t b an 
than  a late  season.  London  probably  ‘ ^ 

in  the  earnestness  with  'vhich  it  gmve  its  ni.n^^ 
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Crystal  Palace. — It  is  with  iimnense  pleasuro  we  learn  from 
oflicial  statements  tliat  tlie  all’airs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenliam, 
have  greatly  improved.  The  report  ot  the  directors  states  that,  com- 
paring the  receipts  of  tlio  corresponding  six  months  last  year,  there 
IS  an  increase  of  £18,991  6s.  Id.  Comparing  the  expenditure  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  tliero  is  a diminution  of  £3,354h 
17s.  lOd.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  first  six  months  have 
been — Season-ticket  holders,  692,118;  paid  admissions,  703,087  ; total, 
1,395,205,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  largest  number  that 
have  attended  the  palace  in  any  half-year  since  the  opening.  The 
recent  electric  exhibition  was  of  the  most  interesting  description. 
The  third  of  the  series  of  international  exhibitions  will  combine 
electricity  and  gas.  It  is  intended  to  open  it  in  October  next,  and  it 
will  probably  remain  open  till  Easter  week,  1883.  The  last  section  of 
the  flat  roof  is  now  being  restored,  and  when  that  is  completed  there 
will  not  be  a single  portion  of  the  original  flat  roof  on  the  palace.  The 
large  expenditure  on  the  building  has  made  it  much  stronger,  and  in 
the  very  severe  gale  on  April  29  the  building  suffered  very  little. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  we  think,  that  in  the  half-year  in 
which  the  visitors  exceeded  in  number  that  of  any  previous  half-year, 
there  was  no  tight  roping,  no  wild  beasts,  and  no  wanton  trafiicking 
in  flesh  and  blood,  which  some  people  consider  essential  to  success  in 
the  management  of  such  a place. 

The  Manufacture  of  Wine  in  France. — In  his  annual  report 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  La  Rochelle,  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Sadler 
gives  some  instructive  figures  bearing  upon  the  wine  production  of  France. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  France, 
principally  from  Spain  and  Italy,  has  been  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  exports ; but  it  is  not  only  from  foreign  states,  but  by  the  fabrica- 
tion of  wine  from  dried  raisins,  and  a new  system  of  producing  a 
second  and  third  quality  of  wine  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  that 
merchants  and  growers  seek  to  provide  the  complement  which  the 
vineyards  of  the  country  have  been  unable  to  yield.  It  is  calculated, 
says  Mr.  Sadler,  that  2,300.000  hectolitres  of  wine  are  now  annually 
made  in  France  from  dried  raisins.  The  mode  of  fabrication  is  by 
crushing  about  65  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  of  Smyrna  or  Cyprus  raisins  in  22  or 
24  gallons  of  water,  heated  to  85  degrees.  This  is  left  to  ferment 
from  twelve  to  twenty  days,  according  to  temperature,  whena  white  wine 
is  produced  with  an  alcoholic  strength  of  7 to  9 degrees.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  2,130,000  hectolitres  of  inferior  wine  were  last  year 
made  from  the  skins  of  grapes  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the 
wine  is  drawn  from  the  grapes  a quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the 
volume  of  wine  run  ofE,  is  poured  on  the  skins  before  they  are  put 
under  the  press.  To  every  22  gallons  of  water,  heated  to  85  degrees, 
about  35  lbs.  of  sugar  is  added,  and  sometimes  a little  tartaric  acid. 
The  fermentation  goes  on  from  8 to  12  days,  and  the  wine  obtained 
has  from  8 to  12  degrees  of  strength,  according  to  the  natural  richness 
ot  the  grape.  By  these  means  Mr.  Sadler  estimates  that  4,450,000 
hectolities  of  wine,  or  97,943,000  gallons,  have  been  supplied,  bringing 

1881  to  38,590,000  hectolitres,  or 

849,353,000  gallons. 

The  Common  Mushroom  and  its  Poison.— Professor  Ponfick, 
ot  Breslau,  has  lately  made  experiments  on  the  common  mushroom,-  of 
which  the  following  are  the  practical  results  All  common  mushrooms 
cooking  deprives  them  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  repeated  washing  with  cold  water 
which  they  usually  undergo  to  clean  them  takes  away  a portion  of  the 
poison,  and  boiling  does  the  rest ; but  the  water  in  which  they  have 
been  boiled  is  highly  poisonous,  and  should  always  be  carefully  got 
lid  ot.  Experiments  made  on  dogs  showed  that  if  a dog  ate  one  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  raw  mushrooms  it  fell  sick,  but  recovered  ■ 
It  It  ate  one  and  a half  per  cent,  the  poison  had  a more  violent  but 
not  fatal  eiiect,  and  if  it  ate  two  per  cent,  it  was  inevitably  fatal.  The 
watei  in  which  mushrooms  had  been  boiled  was  far  more  poisonous  than 
even  the  raw  mushrooms  ; while  the  mushrooms  thus  boiled  could  be 
taken  without  hurt  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
dog  s body.  Washing  with  cold  water  does  not  remove  all  the  poison, 
so  that  mushrooms  thus  prepared  were  poisonous  when  taken  in  larger 
quantities.  Dried  mushrooms  are  still  dangerous  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days,  and  also  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.  They 
for  at  least  a whole  month,  and  are  only  really  safe 
after  four  months  drying.  As  Professor  Ponfick  does  not  speak  from 
the  pulpit  we  are  free  to  question  the  truth  of  his  statements.  That 
some  fungi  are  poisonous  is  of  course  admitted,  but  that  all  mushrooms 
aie  poisonous,  and  the  water  m which  they  are  boiled  more  dangerou 
than  the  mushrooms  themselves,  does  appear  like  a blunder  of  the  firs 
degree,  because  fresh  mushrooms  are  often  added  to  soups  and  gravie: 
and  the  people  who  partake  of  these  are  not  only  none  the  worse  bu 
very  much  the  better  for  the  savoury  nourishment.  Experience  ’doe 
certainly  suggest  that  Professor  Ponfick  has  discovered  a mare’s  nesi 

The  Eoval  Agricultural  Society.— The  Duke  of  Eichmondand  Gordor 
K.G.,  presided  yesterday  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  hel 
Hanover  Square  W.  There  were  alio  present  the  E’arl  o 
Fever^am,  the  Earl  Powis,  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Viscount  Emlyn,  M.P. 
Lord  Vernon,  Hon  W Egerton,  M.P.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkh 
innSA’  M p’  «i8bs,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  Colone 

governor  and  thirty-four  new  member 
were  elected.  Lord  Vernon  announced  that  the  trials  of  hay  and  corn  drier 

nnmbpr'nt®  f enough  to  enable  the  judges  to  reduce  thi 

Mr  r viz.,  the  fans  of  Mr.  Coultas 

bl  Messrs  R.  A.  Lister  and  Co.,  all  of  which  were  drivei 

f L the  produce  of  forti 


Calls  at  llutseties. 
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MESSRS.  DICKSONS  AND  CO.’S  PILEIG  PARK  NURSERIES 
EDINBURGH. 

Tins  old-established  firm,  whose  offices  and  seed  warehouse  occupy  an  impor- 
tant position  in  Waterloo  Place,  have  several  nurseries  of  considerable  extent, 
and  within  a convenient  distance  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  but  those  at 
Pilrig  Park  form  the  head-quarters,  and  should  first  have  the  attention  of 
visitors.  In  these  will  be  found  excellent  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  great  breadths  of  hardy  florists’  flowers,  an  extensive  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  a Vast  assemblage  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  Pilrig  Park  nurseries  are  not  difficult  of  access,  for  they  are  within  a mile 
or  so  of  the  Post  Office,  and  can  be  readily  reached  by  almost  any  of  the  roads 
diverging  from  that  point  in  a north-easterly  direction.  It  is  in  fact  a short 
walk  only,  and  the  visitor  without  the  aid  of  cab  or  other  vehicle  may  make 
the  journey,  have  a run  through  the  houses  and  grounds,  and  return  in  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  A longer  time  than  this  may  be  spent  in  the  nurseries 
with  advantage,  and  it  matters  not  in  what  class  of  plants  the  visitor  is 
interested,  he  will  find  Mr.  James  Grieve,  the  able  and  courteous  manager,  an 
excellent  guide. 

As  the  business  is  of  a general  character,  and  a very  large  trade  is  done  in 
cut  flowers  and  decorative  plants,  the  plant  houses  contain  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  These  are  well  able  to 
afford  entertainment  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  ornamental 
plants  requiring  the  protection  of  glass.  A short  distance  from  the  plant 
structures  and  to  the  north  of  them  is  the  nursery,  in  which  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  are  grown,  and  the  visitors  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  the 
remarkably  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  the  nursery  are 
planted.  The  lake  is  of  rather  large  size,  with  a tastefully-planted  island  in 
the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  with  banks,  having  a sharp  slope  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  forming  as  perfect  an  amphitheatre  as  could  be  imagined.  These 
banks  are  clothed  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  as  they 
include  a considerable  number  with  variegated  and  coloured  leafage  the  effect 
is  so  striking  as  to  produce  an  impression  not  quickly  effaced. 

Much  attention  has  for  many  years  past  been  paid  at  Pilrig  Park  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  choice  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  the 
quarters  to  the  south  of  the  greenhouses,  stoves,  and  ferneries  there  is  a well- 
selected  collection  in  pots,  and  planted  out  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  respective  kinds.  The  rockery  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ; although  not 
construeted  with  any  greater  pretensions  than  to  provide  accommodation  for 
plants  requiring  a position  somewhat  above  the  general  level,  it  presents  a very 
tasteful  appearance,  and  is  very  different  to  the  majority  of  so-called  rockeries 
met  with  in  travelling  about  the  country.  It  is  in  fact  the  style  of  rockery 
best  suited  to  the  private  garden  in  which  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  a collection 
of  alpines,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  as  inexpensive  as  it  is  pleasing.  Of 
the  specimens  in  bloom  or  coming  into  flower,  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
those  of  Anthemis  tinctoria  and  Veronica  Hendersoni,  two  of  the  finest  of  the 
occupants  of  the  herbaceous  border  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
first-mentioned,  known  also  as  the  Ox-eye  Chamomile,  is  a very  attractive 
composite  with  large  yellow  flowers  of  a similar  shape  and  size  to  those  of 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and  is  very  effective  in  the  border  and  in  specimen 
form  when  grown  as  at  Pilrig  Park.  It  is  occasionally  found  growing  wild  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland,  but  doubtless  as  a 
garden  escape.  The  plant  attains  a height  of  about  two  feet,  has  elegantly 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  the  disc  and  ray  florets  are  of  a rich  golden  yellow.  The  veronica,  which 
IS  known  also  as  V . subsessilis,  attains  a height  ranging  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet,  and  produces  dense  much-branched  spikes  of  flowers  of  the 
richest  possible  shade  of  purple-blue.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  late- 
flowering  herbaceous  species,  and  deserves  the  heartiest  recommendation. 

For  many  years  past  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  various 
classes  of  hardy  florists’  flowers  by  the  Messrs.  Dicksons,  who  have  attained 
much  success  both  as  raisers  and  cultivators,  and  the  collections  of  show  and 
fancy  pansies,  violas,  phloxes,  pentstemons,  potentillas,  and  kindred  subjects, 
form  a feature  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Especially  deserving  of 
attention  are  the  show  and  fancy  pansies,  with  which  the  firm  have  been 
particularly  successful,  because  of  the  large  number  of  new  flowers  repre- 
sented. The  show  flowers  introduced  this  spring  are  highly  meritorious,  and 
the  names  and  a brief  indication  of  their  colours  and  characters  will  be 
useful  to  cultivators.  New  Pansies  are  five  in  number.  Dr.  Gray  is  a light  blue 
self  of  splendid  form  and  substance.  Mrs.  William  Richardson  takes  high 
rank  amongst  white-ground  flowers,  the  blooms  are  large  and  of  good  sub- 
^ance,  and  have  a violet  bloteh  and  sharply-defined  purple  belt.  Mrs. 
Oswald,  a beautiful  primrose  self,  with  solid  bronze  blotch,  the  flowers  large, 
smooth.  Pilrig  .King,  a yellow-ground  flower  of  high-class  quality, 
the  flowers  of  full  size,  the  ground  deep  yellow,  the  blotch  solid  and  of  a 
deep  mulberry,  the  belt  bright  orange.  Pilrig  Gem,  dark  self,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  series,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  last  year  it  obtained  a first-class  certificate,  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  as  the  best  show  pansy  in  the  exhibition ; the 
flowers  are  of  the  largest  size  and  of  grand  substance,  and  the  colour  is  a very 
rich  shade  of  purple-maroon.  The  new  Fancy  Pansies  distributed  in  the  spring 
of  the  current  year  also  form  an  important  group,  the  following  amongst  them 
being  particularly  fine  : — Edith,  a beautiful  lemon-yellow  self,  with  deep 
mulberry  blotches.  Happy  Thought,  an  attractive  flower,  the  ground  rich 
claret,  with  large  violet  blotches.  Louise,  lower  petals  mulberry  with  broad 
belt  of  yellow,  upper  petals  yellow  suffused  with  lake  at  the  margin  ; a 
large  and  showy  flower.  Mrs.  J.  Thomson,  violet-purple,  with  well-defined 
lemon-yellow  margin.  Miss  M.  Nicol,  lower  petals  bronzy  maroon  with 
yellow  margin,  upper  petals  carmine  shading  to  yellow.  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Miller,  bright  carmine,  with  mulberry  blotches  on  the  lower  petals,  and  a 
well-defined  yellow  margin.  Mrs.  A.  Borrowman,  purple  edged  with  white, 
distinct  and  attractive  in  colour,  and  of  fine  form. 

The  bedding  violas  and  pansies  form  a special  feature  of  themselves,  and 
Me  new  varieties  of  this  year  include  several  important  additions  to  the  list. 
The  following  were  made  note  of  as  possessing  special  merit : Ajax,  a dwarf 
free  and  continuous  blooming  variety  producing  light  blue  flowers  ; Alba 
odqrata,  a white  variety  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of  blooming  and  the  odour 
of  its  flowers  ; Criterion,  a robust  variety  of  compact  habit,  the  flowers  of  a 
rich  violet  colour ; Hector,  a fine  light  blue  variety  ; Illuminator,  rosy  purple, 
very  distinct  and  effective ; Indiana,  pure  white  with  fine  erect  habit,  the 
flowers  of  medium  size  and  borne  on  rather  long  and  very  stout  stalks.  Of  the 
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older  kinds:  A<lonis,  bluish  piirplo  ; Beauty,  satiny  white  ; Orievei,  yellow; 
Pioneer,  creamy  white  with  violet  blotches  ; Kufus,  rosy  purjde,  and'i'riuinph, 
mauve  with  violet  hlotclies  and  purple  shading,  are  well  deserving  of  the  most 
widely-extended  culture.  About  twenty  thousand  seedlings  are  raised  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.  annually,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  leading  points 
in  estimating  the  value  of  violas  and  pansies  for  bedding  purposes  possesses  much 
weight.  They  say,  “The  (jualities  that  go  to  constitute  a good  bedding  viola 
are  : First,  a dwarf  dense  habit  of  growth,  with  the  flowers  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage  ; second,  that  they  bloom  freely  and  continuously  either  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  or  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ; third,  that  the  flowers 
be  of  good  size,  but  especially  of  good  texture,  in  order  that  they  may  bear 
well  either  extremes  of  drought  or  wet ; fourth,  the  most  desirable  shades  of 
colour  are  those  that  are  clear  and  well  defined,  so  that  they  may  come  out 
well  at  a distance.  Mixed  or  fancy  colours,  though  they  may  be  dotted 
individually  in  a miscellaneous  border  are  worthless  for  massing.”  The 
following  directions  for  their  cultivation  are  given  by  the  firm  : — “They  will 
grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  but  to  ensure  their  blooming  throughout  the 
season  a little  attention  is  requisite  in  the  planting  of  them.  If  they  are 
wanted  to  bloom  early  in  spring  they  ought  to  bo  planted  in  September  or 
October,  but  for  summer  and  autumn  blooming  they  may  be  planted  any  time 
during  February,  March,  or  April — the  earlier  the  better — whenever  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition  for  working.  Previous  to  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug,  giving  a liberal  allowance  of  good  old  farmyard  manure.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  plant  deep — say,  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  plant — as 
ihis  induces  every  eye  under  the  surface  to  send  up  shoots,  and  thus  form  fine 
bushy  plants.  This  method  also  places  the  roots  beyond  the  influence  of 
summer  drought,  and  thus  ensures  a much  longer  season  of  hloom.  Another 
important  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  watering 
during  summer,  which  is  only  productive  of  harm,  from  caking  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  rendering  the  plants  liable  to  “scald  ” and  damp  off  at  the  neck. 
They  can  be  easily  propagated,  either  by  cuttings  put  in  a cold  frame  or  shady 
border  in  autumn,  or  by  dividing  the  plants  when  they  have  finished  blooming 
in  autumn,  and  planting  them  as  already  directed.” 

Show  and  decorative  pinks  are  quite  at  home  at  Pilrig  Park,  judging  from 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  and  the  freedom  with  which  they 
bloom.  It  was  satisfactory  to  see  a good  collection  of  the  laced  or  show 
varieties,  which  have  had  so  little  attention  paid  to  them  of  late  years,  and  to 
observe  that  additions  are  steadily  being  made  to  the  lists.  The  following  are 
splendid  exhibition  flowers  ; Duke  of  Edinburgh,  pure  white,  with  light  rose 
lacing,  the  flowers  large,  with  petals  of  great  breadth  ; Malcolm  Dunn,  pure 
white,  with  heavy  lacing  of  maroon,  very  constant,  and  with  strong  consti- 
tution. The  new  border  pinks  comprised  Mrs.  Grieve,  pink,  with  maroon 
lacing  and  fringed  petals  ; Pilrig  Park,  white,  the  petals  marked  with  a small 
crimson  blotch,  and  edged  with  white  ; Snowball,  pure  white,  with  elegantly- 
fringed  petals  ; and  Tom  Welsh,  pale  pink  laced  with  crimson,  the  petals 
nicely  fringed.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  foregoing  border  pinks  are  neat 
and  compact  in  habit  and  free  in  flowering,  and  are  of  much  value  for  the 
decoration  of  the  mixed  border  and  supplying  cut  flowere. 


RODWELL  HALL,  TROWBRIDGE, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  J.  GOLDSMITH,  ESQ. 

Tht.s  charming  residence,  which  is  neither  very  large  nor  very  small,  is 
situated  about  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Trowbridge,  on  the 
Devizes  road.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  distinct  phase  of  gardening  to  be 
seen  at  Eodwell  Hall,  which  made  us  anxious  to  see  for  ourselves  whether 
report  justified  all  that  had  been  said  in  its  favour.  We  were  more  than 
satisfied  ; we  were  delighted.  It  is  both  agreeable  and  instructive  to  find  a 
garden  with  distinct  and  peculiar  features  that  belong  to  few  others.  Such  is 
the  case  at  Eodwell  Hall,  for,  although  accustomed  to  see  many  strange 
gardens  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  phase  of  outdoor  gardening  to  be  seen 
here  presents  a new  feature  altogether.  The  place  is  rich  in  grotto-work  of 
a very  substantial  character.  But  that  is  not  all,  for  there  are  other  features 
belonging  to  the  place  deserving  of  notice. 

The  house  is  reached  by  a neatly-kept  carriage  entrance,  bounded  on  the 
left  hand  with  a fine  belt  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  the  right  is  a line 
of  fine  Cedrus  deodara,  and  other  suitable  conifers  in  specimen  form.  A large 
breadth  of  well-kept  lawn  stretches  away  from  the  house,  but  at  this  point 
the  eye  takes  in  so  many  pleasing  features  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which 
to  describe  first.  Taking  the  nearest  objects,  we  have  two  flower-beds 
festooned  with  ivy.  These  beds  are  star-shaped,  with  an  edging  of  stone  ; at 
each  corner  of  the  star  variegated  ivy  is  planted,  and  brought  over  the  ^bed  to 
an  upright  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  points  of  the  star  meet  in  one  common 
centre.  The  festoons  are  kept  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  beds, 
which  are  planted  with  choice  bedders  gay  with  flowers.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  describing  these  beds  than  to  say  they  represent  two  huge 
baskets  of  flowers  with  many  handles,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  design  are 
perfect.  The  ivy  was  in  perfect  order  from  the  base  to  the  point  in  the  centre. 
Altogether  these  baskets  are  a very  unique  feature. 

The  weeping  trees  call  for  special  notice.  There  are  several  of  these  dis- 
tributed about  the  grounds,  and  they  are  judiciously  placed,  and  are  kept 
in  capital  order.  The  specimen  of  weeping  elm  which  here  occupies  a position 
at  one  end  of  the  lawn  is  such  a fine  example  that  it  strikes  the  visitor  at  once 
with  surprise.  There  are  several  specimens  of  the  weeping  willow  about  the 
margin  of  the  lawn.  These  have  clear  stems  of  about  seven  feet,  and  the  branches 
have  been  so  regularly  trained  and  extended  that  each  forms  a perfect  tent, 
with  just  room  enough  left  open  on  one  side  for  a person  to  walk  in.  When 
once  the  visitor  is  inside  he  is  screened  all  round,  and  the  shade  of  the 
branches  affords  a cosy  retreat,  with  space  enough  for  two  or  three  chairs  and 
a small  table.  Mr.  J’ymm,  the  gardener,  kindly  explained  how  they  were 
kept  in  such  good  condition.  It  is  done  by  pruning  in  any  stray  branches 
during  the  winter  and  training  over  any  shoots  that  are  required  to  maintain 
the  shape  of  the  tree. 

There  are  some  largo  beds  of  roses  recently  planted  on  the  lawn  that  pro- 
mise well  to  increase  the  interest  of  this  jiart  of  the  grounds.  A largo  number 
of  bedding  idants  is  required  to  fill  up  the  beds  and  borders,  but  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  they  had  not  made  a very  satisfactory  progress,  as 
the  position  is  high  and  exposed  to  cold  winds. 

'I'he  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  grotto  work  opjioiite  the  front 
door.  Across  a rather  Inigo  space  of  lawn  stands  the  piincipal  grotto, 


built  with  perforated  stone  peculiar  to  that  part  of  Wiltshire.  The  main 
feature  of  this  piece  of  work  is  in  the  form  of  a summer  house,  substantially 
built  and  very  tastefully  arranged.  A good  portion  of  the  front  is  open,  the 
main  portion  being  somewhat  raised.  The  interior  is  splendidly  fitted  up 
with  seats  and  tables  and  the  gas  laid  on,  to  enable  the  building  to  bo  lighted 
up  on  special  occasions  ; a large  reflector  is  fixed  in  the  interior,  and  a number 
of  various  coloured  lamps  are  suspended  along  the  front  of  the  building, 
which  when  lighted  must  present  a very  remarkable  appearance.  Bassing 
down  a few  steps,  we  see  immediately  in  front,  and  forming  a part  of  the 
grotto,  a small  ornamental  pond  and  fountain,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
with  miniature  hills  and  dales  which  are  freely  planted  with  ferns,  flowering 
plants,  and  creepers,  and  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  suitable  to  the 
position.  In  the  arrangements  here  a more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  taste 
has  been  displayed,  and  every  care  has  been  tiken  that  all  the  sur- 
roundings should  be  in  character.  There  are  two  or  three  other  pieces 
of  grotto  work  about  the  grounds,  but  as  they  all  partake  of  the 
same  character,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail  further 
than  to  say  they  offer  quiet  and  agreeable  retreats.  In  fact,  the 
grounds  .abound  in  quiet  nooks  and  secluded  spots  that  offer  persuasions 
to  rest  and  leisure.  The  conservatory  is  attached  to  the  mansion  on 
the  south-west  side  : it  is  a beautifully-designed  and  elaborate  structure.  It  is 
less  remarkable  for  its  dimensions  than  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  the 
interior  is  arranged,  and  the  fine  effect  of  the  flowering  and  other  plants  which 
it  contains.  The  exterior  outline  of  the  conservatory  is  a central  span,  with  a 
wing  on  each  side.  As  you  step  from  the  rooms  of  the  house  into  the  con- 
servatory a raised  walk  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  which  enables  the 
visitor  to  look  down  over  a great  portion  of  the  interior.  On  the  right  hand, 
on  the  back  and  end  wall,  is  a well-arranged  piece  of  miniature  rockwork, 
tastefully  planted  with  ferns  and  suitable  creepers,  over  which  flows  a trick- 
ling stream  of  water.  On  the  left  hand  are  some  splendid  cases  containing 
luxuriant  plants  of  the  filmy  fern,  Todea  superha . Descending  a few  steps,  the 
main  body  of  the  house  is  reached.  On  the  right  and  left,  on  a bed  of  soil,  are 
some  fine  palms  and  tree  ferns.  In  front  of  these  borders  is  the  principal 
walk,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  between  the  walk  and  the 
front  is  a trellis  work,  which  is  gay  with  flowers  suitable  to  the  season.  The 
interior  of  the  roof  is  gracefully  festooned  with  creepers  of  such  kinds  as 
tacsonias,  lapagerias,  &c.  In  the  centre  is  a fountain  and  a small  orna- 
mental pond. 

Fruit  receives  here  considerable  attention.  There  is  a large  space  devoted 
to  hardy  fruit  culture  separate  from  the  kitchen,  where  there  is  now  a fair  crop 
of  apples  on  some  few  trees,  and  a sufficiency  of  gooseberries  and  currants. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  about  one  acre  in  extent.  Bounding  the  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden  are  apple  and  pear  trees  trained  to  wires.  On  some  of  the  trees 
there  is  a fair  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Dwarf  peas  are  principally  grown,  the 
favourite  sorts  being  G.  F.  Wilson  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  On  the  principal 
wall  is  a fine  peach-house  160  feet  long,  and  10  feet  wide.  Tomatoes  and  tea- 
roses  are  grown  in  the  front,  and  peach  and  nectarine  trees  on  the  back  walk 
The  trees  are  in  fine  health,  and  bearing  a fair  crop  of  fruit.  There  are  various 
plant  houses  devoted  to  the  growth  of  flowers  to  supply  the  conservatory.  We 
made  special  note  of  a fine  batch  of  tea-scented  roses  in  pots,  a good  collection 
of  Indian  azaleas,  a selection  of  exotic  ferns  and  begonias,  and  a large  quantity 
(for  a private  place)  of  amaryllis.  On  the  rafters  of  a span  roof  house  is  a fine 
vigorous  plant  of  Marechal  Riel  rose  that  flowers  abundantly.  Tomatoes  are 
grown  largely,  as  they  are  required  all  the  year  round.  At  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  the  gardener’s  cottage,  a roomy  and  pleasant  structure,  and 
adjoining,  it  an  excellent  fruit  room.  Every  part  of  the  garden  bore  evidence 
of  a painstaking  and  practical  directing  mind.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

When  looking  through  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  July  1,  I made  note  of 
Mr.  McKinlay’s  report  that  he  had  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  disease  in  his 
district.  It  is  quite  different  here.  The  disease  was  seen  in  these  parts  the  first 
week  in  June,  but  in  a slight  degree.  The  third  week  in  June  all  the  early 
kinds  in  field  and  garden  were  badly  affected,  and  the  first  week  in  July  the 
haulm  of  all  the  first  and  second  earlies  was  blackened  and  dead.  But  we  find 
but  few  diseased  tubers ; neither  do  I hear  that  anywhere  in  the  district 
around  the  tubers  are  much  affected.  But  the  crop  is  entirely  crippled 
through  the  cessation  of  leaf  action  before  the  tubers  had  attained  their 
prime,  and  of  course  the  quality  on  the  whole  is  poor.  Later  sorts  have 
suffered  more  than  ever  1 have  seen  them  before  so  early  in  the  season. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  the  disease  has  taken  its  worst  effects  in  drifts. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  sent  me  down  4 lbs.  of  each  of  the  seven  new  sorts 
they  brought  out  this  season,  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  raising.  I planted  them  on  a strip 
of  ground  with  about  twelve  sorts  of  two-year-old  seedlings  intermixed  with 
them,  so  as  to  have  a chance  to  compare  them  one  with  the  other.  But  the 
disease  struck  right  across  them  just  when  they  were  in  full  growth;  and 
now,  after  being  confined  indoors  for  eighteen  days,  through  an  accident,  I 
have  come  out  to  find  that  with  the  exception  of  four  of  my  seedlings  tliere  is 
not  a green  loaf  left  on  them.  What  the  effect  on  the  tubers  will  be  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  It  is  a happy  thing  to  know  this  is  not  the  case  all  through  the 
country.  When  at  EeaUiug  the  14th  of  last  month  I was  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  a walk  round  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  1 was  pleased  to  see 
the  potatoes  healthy,  with  hardly  a spot  of  disease  to  bo  seen.  And  wc  found  the 
same  thing  later  in  the  day  when  looking  over  the  many  sorts  that  were  grow- 
ing in  Messrs.  Buttons’  trial  grounds.  When  I told  them  how  different  the 
case  was  with  us,  Mr.  A.  Sutton  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had  heard 
the  same  report  from  Wiltshire  as  I was  giving  them  from  this  district.  Never- 
theless, amidst  the  general  destruction  we  have  some  few  sorts  standing  out 
bravely  against  the  enemy.  Magnum  Bonuni  has  suffered  more  in  the  haulm 
than  it  has  before  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  seedlings  that  I sent  you 
samples  of  in  the  winter  are  holding  their  own  well ; No.  2 in  particular  is 
growing  and  blooming  freely.  Beading  Hero,  too,  is  standing  out  very  dis- 
tinct. I have  about  a thousand  different  seedlings  planted  that  I raised  last 
year,  and  this  will  be  a testing  season  for  thorn.  The  haulm  of  some  of  them 
has  gone  down  ; others  are  holding  on  and  quietly  ripening.  Of  course  I have 
but  a few  roots  of  each  of  these.  And  they  are  jilanted  in  the  part  of  my 
ground  where  the  disease  swept  across  most  severely.  That  perliaps  is  no 
misfortune,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  some  of  them  to  bo  dropped  at  once  that 
would  have  to  bo  dropped  in  after  years,  and  thus  save  time  and  trouble.  \\  o 
have  had  a week  of  splendid  weather,  and  wo  aro  carting  jicas  to-day,  and 
harvesting  is  getting  into  full  swing  in  all  direetions  nronud  ns. 

A’eii  Farm,  Cliritlrliiirrli.  .l.vMiis  Ci.ahu. 
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]\1R.  R S.  WILLIAMS,  F.RII.S.,  F.L.S.,  ETC. 

Tiiic  subject  of  this  uotico  is  known  to  most  of  onr  readers  as  a striking 
example  of  industry  and  steadfast  application  to  a dilllcult  pursuit.  With  tho 
fewest  opportunities,  yet  with  opportunities  of  exactly  the  right  sort,  however 
few,  he  has  attained  to  complete  and  brilliant  success  as  a practical  horti- 
culturist. A certain  amount  of  scholastic  training  is  an  advantage  to  a 
man  in  any  and  every  honourable  walk  in  life,  and  especially  in  horticulture, 
because  of  its  technicalities  and  the  immense  range  of  its  subsidiary  subjects! 
Mr.  15.  S.  Williams  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  any  training  such 
ns  could  bo  called  scholastic,  but  ho  has  made  his  mark  as  a cultivator,  as  an 
author,  as  a man  of  business,  and  a man  of  the  world,  without  it.  But  his 
opportunities  were  golden,  because  he  began  life  in  a garden,  and  by  sticking 
to  gardening  he  has  made  a name  and  a fame  of  which  many  might  be 
emdous. 

Benjamin  Samuel  Williams,  fourth  son  of  James  Williams,  of  lloddesdon,  was 
born  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1824 . Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered 
the  celebrated  garden  of  Mr.  John  Warner,  at  Hoddesdon,  where  his  father 
has  been  employed  upwards  of  sixty-five  years,  andis  still — at  eighty-six  years  of 
age — in  the  same  service,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age  the  younger  Williams  left  the  garden  to  take  another  situation,  in 
which  he  continued  for  the  spaceofsix  years.  At  the  age  oftwenty  he  entered 
the  lists  as  an  exhibitor.  His  first  floral  love  was  the  pansy,  in  behalf  of  which  he 
made  many  a long  journey,  both  to  see  and  to  obtain  the  best  flowers.  He  then 
took  up  the  ranunculus,  and  became  an  exhibitor  of  these  ; then  grew  many 
other  kinds  of  flowers  to  cut  from  for  exhibition.  With  the  aid  of  a few  frames, 
and  with  no  greenhouse,  he  contrived  to  show  collections  of  twenty-four 
bunches  of  cut  blooms  in  March  and  April  against  those  who  had  command  of 
stoves  and  greenhouses,  and  secured  a good  share  of  the  honours.  By  means  of 
fermenting  materials  he  forced  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  and  heliotropes, 
verbenas,  and  other  kinds  of  plants  in  a cucumber  frame ; and  when  these 
-were  passed  he  secured  a fine  bloom  of  bal- 
sams with  the  same  rude  machinery.  His 
next  venture  was  to  compete  with  vegetables 
and  hardy  fruits  at  the  Hoddesdon  shows, 
and  again  divided  honours  with  men  who 
bad  the  best  of  means  for  first-class  practice. 

The  intention  to  succeed  was  with  him  a 
constant  stimulus  to  thought  and  action, 
and  what  was  wanted  in  glass  and  other 
appliances  he  made  amends  for  by  early 
rising,  and  close  application,  and  a careful 
study  of  the  minutest  details.  His  em- 
ployer having  given  up  gardening,  he  went 
into  the  service  of  Messrs.  A.  Paul  and  Sons, 
of  Cheshunt,  for  a few  months,  where,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  was  plenty  to  exercise 
a young  man’s  mind  as  well  as  his  hands. 

Having  in  view  another  move,  he  went 
back  to  the  garden  of  Mr,  John  Warner, 
and  was  once  more  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  looking  after  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  gardens,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest.  Afterwards  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner 
required  someone  to  look  after  his  orchids, 
and  he  was  engaged  for  this  business.  There 
were  then  but  few  books  obtainable  on  the 
subject  of  orchid  culture,  and  the  young 
man  greatly  needed  information  on  many 
points  that  he  knew  not  how  to  obtain.  It 
was  this  anxious  desire  for  knowledge  of  his 
work  that  put  him  in  mind  to  prepare  a note- 
book of  his  own,  and  then  followed  syste- 
matic note-making  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
orchids.  Thus,  by  practice  in  the  garden, 
and  occasional  inspection  of  other  collections, 
he  acquired  a minute  familiarity  with  these 
plants,  having  the  advantage  of  beginning 
early,  when  the  mind  eagerly  seizes  and 
keeps  every  scrap  of  information  obtainable 
at  first  hand.  He  was  soon  enabled  to 
exhibit  orchids  at  Chiswick  and  Eegent’s 
Park,  and,  as  often  happens  when  things 

ap  wen  done,  the  collection  was  continually  augmenting,  and  the  winning 
of  prizes  encouraged  the  employer  to  add  to  the  extent  of  glass.  It 
^s  resolved  now  to  enter  m the  great  class  for  twenty  orchids,  but  Mr.  C.  B. 
Warner  thought  the  risk  too  great.  However,  he  consented,  and  the  confident 
young  prdener  put  up  his  collection  and  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class,  to  the 
.astonishment  of  the  men  who  knew  how  limited  was  his  collection  and  his 
experience  of  xhe  cultivation.  The  winning  score  were  plants  he  had 
closely  studied  from  his  first  care  of  them,  and  he  learned  a lesson  of 
some  value  m the  discovery  that  single  plants  make  the  best  specimens, 
managed*^^*  ®^^ibiting  does  not  injure  the  plants  if  they  are  rightly 

Becoming  thus  a master  of  the  subject,  he  was  employed  by  Dr.  Bindley 
G^ardeners  Chronicle  a series  of  papers  on  “ Orchids  for 
uhe  Million.  They  were  then  too  expensive  a class  of  plants  to  obtain 
; general  attention  ; but  the  young  writer  foresaw  that  they  would  not  only 
become  general  fayourites  as  they  were  better  understood,  but  be  grown  in 
many  gardens  from  which  at  that  time  they  were  excluded.  And  he  has  seen 
his  expectations  fulfilled,  and  has  in  a yery  great  degree  contributed,  by  his 
own  persuasion  and  example  to  bring  these  plants  within  the  grasp  of  many 
who,  in  his  early  days,  dared  not  to  have  touched  them.  The  papers  referred 
to  were  commenced  in  May,  1851,  and  were  continued  for  some  time  from 
week  to  week.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  useful  book  on  the 
^bject  ; for  having  been  enlarged  and  revised,  the  papers  were  republished  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  as  the  “ Orchid  Grower’s  Manual,”  in  tL  year  1852 
Dr.  Bindley  was  of  opmion  that  such  a book  would  never  pay,  and  he  was 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  correct.  Some  years  passed  before  an  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies  was  disposed  of ; but  a second  edition  was  called  for,  and  a 
third  and  a fourth,  and  now  the  fifth  edition  is  running  its  course  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  its  predecessors  ; for  orchid  growers  have  increased  more 
than  even  the  enthusiastic  B.  S.  W.  anticipated.  In  a letter  he  says  “ We 


now  sell  as  many  copies  of  tho  book  in  one  year  as  wo  used  to  do  in  ten 
yean.” 

Wo  follow  our  friend  again  as  exhibitor  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner’s  plants  at 
Kegent’s  Bark,  Chiswick,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  until  ho  wanted  larger  space 
for  Ills  energies,  when  he  left  the  honourable  service  and  went  into  business 
for  himself.  Looking  around  in  tho  book  world,  he  saw  that  there  was  the 
same  need  of  a book  on  ferns  as  there  had  been  for  a book  on  orchids.  Having 
exhibited  ferns  with  the  most  complete  success  as  representing  a well-grown 
collection,  he  was  well  prepared  for  producing  such  a book  as  it  appeared  to 
him  was  wanted,  and  the  result  of  cogitation  and  labour  was  the  “ Select  Ferns 
and  Lyoopods,”  which,  like  the  Orchid  Manual,  has  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Mr.  Williams  commenced  business  in  the  Seven  Sisters  Road,  Holloway,  on 
the  north  of  London,  in  the  year  1856,  and  some  five  or  six  years  thereafter 
removed  to  his  present  position,  then  a rural  district,  but  now  entirely  built 
over,  and  the  centre  of  a scene  of  constant  bustle.  The  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  where  our  friend  has  been  located  some  twenty 
years,  comprises  no  less  than  forty  glass-houses,  all  stocked  with  valuable 
vegetation  in  the  best  of  keeping,  amongst  which  orchids  and  first-class  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  may  be  said  to  take  the  lead,  although  the  trade  carried  on 
is  of  the  most  universal  and  comprehensive  character.  Few  men  in  our  time 
have  become  so  widely  known,  and  known  only  to  be  respected  ; and  fewer 
still,  perhaps,  have  so  doggedly  persevered,  both  in  advancing  in  a well- 
chosen  way,  and  in  securing  and  keeping  the  confidence  of  all  whose  esteem 
is  worth  having.  To  speak  of  the  prizes  Mr.  Williams  has  won  would  be 
merely  to  remind  our  readers  of  matters  they  cannot  forget,  because  the 
reports  for  some  thirty-five  years  past  have  shown  his  name  in  connexion  with 
honours  that  all  might  covet. 

The  other  books  we  should  mention  in  this  sketch  are  the  “ Choice  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  “ Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,”  and  the  “Orchid 
Album.”  The  last-named  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  one  volume 

being  just  completed. 


MR.  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S 


GARDENING  IN  EGYPT  UNDER 
THE  PHARAOHS. 

The  following  sketch  appears  in  the  Rev. 
F.  Barham  Zincke’s  “ Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  of  the  Khedive”  (London,  1873),  a book 
which  should  be  in  everybody’s  hands  at  the 
present  moment,  as  it  suggests  more  exact 
ideas  of  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  of  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  people,  past  and 
present,  than  any  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted : — 

“ That  horticulture  was  a favourite  occu- 
pation among  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  shown 
abundantly  by  their  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. Representations  of  gardens  are  so 
common  that  we  may  infer  that  no  resi- 
dence of  any  pretensions  was  considered 
complete  without  them.  We  even  see  that 
rare  and  interesting  plants,  brought  from 
Asia  and  Ethiopia,  each  with  a ball  of  earth 
about  the  roots  carefully  secured  with 
matting,  formed  at  times  part  of  the  royal 
tribute.  The  very  lotus,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  among  flowers  the  symbol  of 
Pharaohnic  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  importation  from  India.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  every  other  respect,  the  country  has 
sadly  retrograded. 

“Their  style  of  gardening  was  stiff  and 
formal.  Straight  lines  were  much  affected  ; 
angles  did  not  displease.  Basins  or  ponds  of 
water  were  de  riqmur.  Every  plant  or  tree 
was  carefully  trimmed  and  trained.  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  This  was 
all  settled  for  them  by  the  aspects  of  the 
nation,  the  character  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  general  manners  and 
customs.  As  is  the  case  among  modern 
Orientals,  flowers  were  not  so  much  valued 

as  he  looks  on  the  painted  or  sculptured  representations  of  Egyptian 
gardens  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  at  which  date  his  own  aSors 
were  living  m caves,  from  which  their  ancestors  had  expelled  races  of 
animals  now  extinct,  finds  that,  notwithstanding  the  barbarism  of  his  ances- 
tors and  the  recentness  of  his  civilization,  there  have  come  to  be  reproduced  in 
liimself  ideas  and  sentiments  which  were  giving  grace  and  finish  to  the  highly- 
organized  society  which  had  been  established  then— no  one  knows  for  how  long  a 
perio  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  all  events,  he  beholds  in  these  Egyptian 
gardens  a curious  instance  of  an  instructive  similarity  between  the  two  ; for 
he  sees  that  the  Egyptian  of  that  day,  just  like  the  Englishman  of  to-day, 
took  pleasure  in  watching  and  controlling  the  life  and  growth  of  plants  ; in 
en  ing  them  because  they  tasked  and  were  dependent  on  his  thought  and 
care  , m niaking  them  minister  to  a refined  and  refining  taste  for  the  beautiful 
and  in  creating  by  their  aid,  within  the  limits  in  such  matters  assigned  to 
man,  a kind  of  artificial  nature. 

. Of  course,  all  subtropical  and  many  tropical  trees  and  plants  do  well  here. 

It  only  they  can  be  regularly  supplied  with  water.  I never  saw  more  interest- 
ing  gardens,  on  so  small  a scale,  than  those  of  Signor  Cecolani  at  Alexandria 
•^“^®'^i®^’^Oonsul  at  Port  Said.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gardens 
ot  the  Viceroy  at  his  Gezeerah  Palace.  * In  them  you  will  find  the  plants  we 
keep  in  stove-houses  doing  well  in  the  open  air,  and  many  of  them  in  flower  at 
Christmas  or  soon  after.  In  the  first  mentioned  of  their  gardens  I saw  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  about  thirty  feet  high,  growing 
luxuriantly.  There  was  also  a species  of  solanum,  which,  if  I knew  its  Chris- 
tian name,  I would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  endeavouring 
their  English  gardens  something  of  a subtropical  effect.  It  was 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  so  regularly  filled  up  with  branches  as  to  have  a perfectly 


&c. 
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svmmetrical  and  somewhat  dome-like  form  Its  leaves  were  large,  rough,  and 
nricklv  At  the  extremity  of  each  twig  or  lesser  branch  was  a large  branching 
snike  of  purple  flowers.  The  individual  flowers  in  the  spikes  of  flowers  were 
about  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  its  relation, the  common  potato,  and  similar  m 
shape.  It  was  a most  effective  shrub.  I never  saw  one  more  so. 

“ It  is  generally  supposed  amongst  us  that  our  English  gardens  are  quite 
unrivalled.  They  may  be  in  the  thought,  care,  and  money  bestowed  on 
them  ■ but  in  variety  of  interest  they  are  very  inferior  to  Egyptian  gardens. 
They  may  contain  all  the  plants  we  consider  most  beautiful  and  most 
wor4y  of  artificial  heat,  which,  too,  may  be  grouped  with  bamboos  palms 
Indian  figs,  bananas,  cactuses,  daturas,  poinsettias  growing  nine  or  ten  feet 
hic^h  and  many  other  plants  and  trees  one  would  go  some  way  to  see  growing 
with  the  freedom  they  exhibit  in  this  bright  winterless  clime  in  which  the 
transparent  sunlight  is  neyer  the  mere  mocking  garb  of  a withering  Liebig- 
extract  of  east  wind.” 


SPECIMEN  GLOXINIAS. 

Taking  the  plants  of  specimen  gloxinias  one  usually  sees_  at  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  as  representing  the  average  condition  in  wliicn 
they  are  presented  to  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that_  there  is  ample 
room  for  improvement.  Good  plants  are  the  exception ; mdiii.ereno 
specimens  the  rule.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  some  thoroughly 
good  plants,  large  in  size,  well  grown,  finely  flowered ; foliage  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  clean ; flowers  large,  handsome  in  shape,  and  ot  fane  sub- 
stance—plants  that  do  honour  to  the  show  and  credit  to  the  exhibitor 
— but  they  are  exceptional,  not  usual.  The  usual  plants  are  small, 
thin  in  the  leaf,  faded,  and  affected  with  red  spider,  small  and  thin  in 
the  flowers,  and  generally  unsatisfactory.  This  is  what  judges  at 
flower  shows  frequently  have  to  contemplate. 

A short  time  since  we  saw  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  iiondon 
Road  florists’  seed  grounds  at  Reading 
some  specimen  gloxinias  of  large  size 
and  finely  bloomed,  and  on  asking  for 
information  as  to  how  these  superb 
plants  had  been  brought  to  this  fine 
condition  of  development,  we  were  told 
in  general  terms  that  there  is  really  but 
little  difficulty  and  no  mystery  about 
growing  gloxinias : that  they  can  be 
brought  to  a high  state  of  development 
under  various  modes  of  treatment,  in 
most  curious  positions,  both  as  to  light 
and  heat,  and  nearly  in  all  sorts  of  soil ; 
but,  our  informant  went  on  to  state, 
the  richer  the  soil  the  better  will  be  the 
development  of  the  plants.  On  inquir- 
ing what  constituted  the  best  compost 
for  this  beautiful  flower,  we  were  told 
good  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  pro- 
portions, adding  sufficient  fibrous  peat 
and  a little  silver  sand,  so  that  the 
mixture  should  not  become  sticky  ^ for 
lack  of  something  to  give  it  porosity ; 
that  the  roots  should  be  potted  as 
lightly  as  it  is  possible  to  put  the  soil 
into  the  pots,  placing  the  root  each  time 
it  is  repotted  a little  deeper  in  the  soil, 
but  never  allowing  the  crown  to  be 
covered  entirely  by  it,  or  submerged 
with  water  when  it  is  applied.  It  would 
seem  that  when  a tuber  is  potted  it  first 
of  all  throws  out  roots  at  the  base,  then, 
as  it  is  repotted  a little  deeper,  it  throws 
out  roots  at  the  sides  and  near  to  the 
crown.  There  is  positive  danger  in 
overpotting  and  over  watering  until  root 
action  has  set  in,  and  the  danger  is 
made  apparent  by  the  appearance  of 
the  foliage,  which  becomes  yellow  and 

^^^^tarting,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  the  cultivator  has  raised 
from  seed  and  bloomed  some  good  varieties,  which  he  is  desirous  ot 
growing  on  into  a large  size  another  season,  he  should  be  veiy 
to  properly  mature  the  roots  as  the  foliage  gradually  dies  away,  takin,, 
care  to  give  water  with  attention  and  sparingly,  as  the  plants 
less  moisture  almost  daily.  Roots  that  are  well  matured  and  caretiilly 
wintered  will  be  certain  to  start  well  into  growth  in  early  spring ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  carefully  maturing  a collection.  _ Another 
important  point  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  gloxiana  is  to 
entirely  free  the  roots  from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  oeen  growing 
when  they  are  repotted.  It  is  not  well  to  de  ay  repotting  too  long,  as 
it  will  be  found  that  when  this  is  delayed  till  late  m the  season  the 
roots  will  be  injured  by  maggots,  and  this  injury 
been  prevented  had  the  roots  been  examined  sooner.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  wintering  gloxinias  it  is  unwise  to  put  tlieui  ^ 
hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  as  the  proximity  to  heat  will  cause  the  bulbs 
to  shrivel  up  ; and  it  is  equally  injurious  to  place  them  under  a plant 
stage,  where  drip  can  fall  upon  the  pots,  as  much  injury  is  done  to 
them  in  this  way.  The  best  plan  is  to  winter  the  roo.s  in  a place  whei  e 
they  can  be  examined  at  intervals,  and  their  condition  ascertained. 
The  practice  at  Reading  is— as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  tho  plants, 
and  the  skin  of  tho  roots  thoroughly  firm,  they  are  knocked  out  ot  the 
soil  and  taken  to  the  potting  bench.  Previous  to  this  a compost  is  pre- 
pared, made  up  of  peat,  dry  cocoaniit-fibro,  and  white  pine  sawdust  ; 
and  this  is  put  into  pots  or  boxes,  or  any  suitable  receptacle,  and  kept 
in  a temperature  of  not  less  than  56  deg.  until  potting  time.  The  bulbs 


might  remain  here  for  three  months  without  taking  injury. 
The  roots  are  examined  every  fortnight  after  the  first  month  or  five 
weeks  and  the  stronger-growing  sorts,  which  are  generally  those  of 
purple  colours,  will  be  the  first  to  show  signs  of  growth.  The  roots 
will  not  all  start  into  growth  at  the  same  time,  as  this  depends  on  their 
constitution,  and  to  some  extent  how  they  flowered  the  last  season. 
Those  then  which  break  into  growth  first  are  taken  to  a melon  or 
a ciicumber’bed,  and  laid  on  the  surface  of  it;  or  on  the  surface  of 
pans  filled  with  a good  light  soil  of  a fibrous  nature ; but  no  attempt 
IS  made  to  bury  them.  They  soon  begin  to  root,  and  they  are  then 
aentlv  sprinkled.  Much  depends  on  the  atmosphere  available,  as  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gloxinia  is  a great  lover  of  warmth 
and  moisture  when  growing,  but  not  when  flowering ; and  it  is 
those  which  give  that  fine  appearance  in  the  foliage  so  dear  to  the 
erower.  But  warmth  and  moisture  operate  to  injure  the  flowers, 
by  making  them  thin,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  remark  that  the 
gloxinia  does  not  last  a long  time  in  flower.  In  the  case  of  fine 
specimens  at  Reading,  the  plants  are  cooled  down  and  hardened  off 
to  endure  a cool  treatment.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  a dry 
temperature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  out  fully  the  brilliant 
hues  which  characterize  seme  of  the  flowers.  The  best  plan,  no 
doubt,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  heat  (taking  care  that  they  do  not 
become  drawn)  until  the  flower  buds  are  formed  in  the  hearts,  and 
then  to  gradually  harden  the  plants  off.  . . ^ 

With  respect  to  shade  and  light,  the  gloxmia  during  the  . 

thrives  best  in  a light  position  with  plenty  of  humidity  about  it,  but 
it  never  likes  to  have  the  sun  directly  shining  on  it  or  drip  falling  on 
its  foliage,  although  to  have  the  finest  of 

should  be  provided  in  the  house  or  pits  in  which  the  plants  are 
buuuiu  uc  y growing  as  the  time  of  the  year  will 

allow,  and  if  this  moisture  is  maintamed 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  require 
but  little  watering  at  the  roots,  and  on, 
no  account  should  the  plants  be  sprin- 
kled overhead.  It  will  be  found  each 
morning,  if  the  right  moisture  has  been 
maintained,  that  each  leaf  will  sparkle 
with  little  drops  of  moisture  at  the 
points  of  it.  This  moisture  is  obtained 
by  carefully  regulating  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rise  or  fall  suddenly ; and  the^  stand 
on  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  best 
covered  with  some  material  that  holds 
moisture  and  prevents  anything  like  a 
drought  around  the  roots.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  and  texture  of  the 
leaves  are  a good  guide  to  the  grower, 
and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
when  to  apply  and  when  to  withhold 
or 

The  last  shift  must  not  be  given  too 
late : it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  can  be  seen,  and  when  the 
last  shift  is  given  the  maintenance  of 
the  fine  appearance  characteristic  of  a 
good  specimen  is  then  only  a question 
of  management.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
great  care  is  necessary,  and  with  this 
vouchsafed  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  producing  something  highly  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. 

It  is  found  that  the  gloxinia  does 
best  on  a stage  covered  with  slabs  ot 
common  slate,  and  then  overlaid  with 
half  an  inch  or  so  of  coa,l,  coke,  or 
cinder  ashes,  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  sifted  near  one  size,  and  have  all 
the  dust  taken  out  of  them,  so  that  they 
1 will  not  clog  together  when  saturated  with  wet.  The  ashes  ant  in  the 
' way  of  keeping  distant  from  the  plant  such  pests  as  worms  and  insects 
through  their  possessing  no  nourishment,  and  in  a dry  state  they  aio 
a little  irritating  to  them  to  crawl  oyer. 

When  a specimen  plant  is  throwing  up  for  bloom 
that  placing  it  on  an  inverted  flower-pot  will  steady  its  gjo^th 

and  Slow  free  air  and  development  in  ^‘Sri^ 

ffi-ow  on  evenly.  When  the  plants  are  so  elevated  water  can  be  given 
Srh  Lre  rieely,  and  on  ilternate  days  a little  clan  fled  manure- 
water  is  found  of  great  advantage.  Nearly  any  kind  of  liquid  un  W 
provided  it  be  freely  diluted,  suits  the  gloxinia;  but  solid  maniiic 
ffiiould  be  very  sparingly  applied.  As  the 

the  nlants  should  be  kept  trimmed  round  so  as  tofoim  a ciiculai  mass 
of  llowers,  nS  drawn  to  S front.  A north  house  is  almost  -dipensabffi 
to  harden  off  the  plants  in  a proper  manner,  and 

the  flowers  gain  massiveness  and  colour  should  bo 

a brinht  dav.  If  only  a pit  can  bo  used  for  the  plants  they  sliouia  00 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  double  shading  must  bo  put  on  during  10 
middle  of  tho  day,orthrips  and  red  spider 

tho  common  rust,  which  is  mainly  brought  on  foi  want  ot  noiii  isliiiiciit 
and  riM  re  in  the  atmosphere.'^  If  anv  of  these  once  gam  a 00  mg 
on  tirplants  it  is  very  difficult  indcecf  to  dislodge  them,  and  then 
impaired  growth  sooii  shows  the  off’ect  of  


im’n'uriMi  irrowtli  SOOii  8IIOW8  tiiu 

^in  all  crises  tho  soil  used  for  gloxinias  should  bo  mixed  some  da.ys 
befoio  si  m and  especially  is  this  of  importance  111  all  oases  wiu  1 
the  iflant"^  iu  early  spring.  Vhem  the  house  m wliioh 
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tlu'y  iiro  >jro\vin<x  is  larfio  cuoii>'k  to  ailiiiit  of  a pottiiijr  l>oarJ  boini' 
placed  in  it  a material  ailvaiilaf^o  is  gained,  l)eeause  llie  plants  can  he 
kept  in  the  same  tmnperatiire,  and  there  is  lu)  danger  of  any  cheek 
through  bringing  them  out  of  a warm  into  a colder  atmosphere. 

It  is  in  this  way  very  line  specimen  gloxinias  ai-('  and  can  be  grown. 
They  are  worth  growing  well,  especially  when  recpiired  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Fine  specimen  gloxinias,  worthy  of  tlieir  name,  always  tell 
in  the  exhibition,  and  command  a hirgo  shan^  of  public  admiration. 
They  are  auu>ng  the  most  attractive  of  exhibition  plants ; while,  as 


CORRIDOR  ATTACHED  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  C 


A CORlilDOIt  CONSERVATORY. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  entrance  halls  ami  corridors  and  other 
gl.iss-covered  .approaches  planted  with  climbing  j>lants,  and  occa- 
sionaily  some  other  nion;  substantial  forms  of  vegetation.  JJut  it  is 
not  often  wo  see  the  thiiig  well  done,  and  a good  example  is  therebjre 
worthy  of  special  attention.  The  common  failing  is  that,  the  place 
being  narrow  and  cold  and  draughty,  vei'y  few  plants  wiiriivaj  in' it 
I and  hence  its  appearance  is  thin  and  poor,  as  if  designed  by  a nig"ard 
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decorative  subjects,  the  better  they  are  grown  the  more  suitable  are 
they  for  this  pui’pose,  and,  indeed,  more  acceptable  in  every  respect. 

Semper  Augustus. 


Tea  Cultivation  in  New  Zealand. — Some  time  since  the  Accli- 
matization Society  of  New  Zealand  invited  Mr.  Reid,  a gentleman 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  India,  to  make  experiments 
with  tea  plants  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  society  at  Auckland.  Mr. 
Reid  did  so,  and  has  lately  made  his  report,  which  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  shows  that  the  plant  can  be  most  successfully  cultivated  in 
that  district. 


The  plant  grower  will  always  tell  us  that  such  a place,  if  planted  at 
all,  should  be  arranged  as  any  other  plant  house,  subject  of  course  >;o 
the  kind  of  vegetation  employed  in  the  [furnishing.  Cool-house  plants 
are  as  a rule  far  better  suited  to  such  places  than  plants  of  more 
tender  constitution,  and,  generally  speaking,  plants  of  large  growth 
and  enduring  character  are  to  be  preferred.  An  excellent  example  of 
the  right  mode  of  procedure  is  before  us  in  the  representation,  reduced 
from  a photograph,  of  a corridor  conservatory  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence of  C.  C.  Collard,  Esq.,  Abbotsfield,  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset. 
This  corridor  opens  into  the  middle  of  the  conservatory,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  gay  with  flowers,  more  especially  those  of  the 
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creepers,  which  form  a considerable  proportion  of  the  vegetation.  Tlie 
lloor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles,  the  prevailing  colour  of  which  is  white. 
This  enhances  the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  scene  and  assists  the 
effect  of  the  various  rich  colours  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 


ABSORPTION  OF  METALLIC  POISONS  BY  PLANTS. 

Since  J.  Glanvil,  in  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1G88,  first  discoursed 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lead-smeltings  among  the  Mendips,  the  action 
of  metallic  poisons  on  vegetation  has  been  frequently  treated  by  botanists  and 
toxicologists,  with  not  a little  diversity  of  opinion.  Amongst  recent  writers, 
Liebig,  we  know,  held  that  plants  absorb  all  matters  present  in  solution  in 
the  soil,  without  any  process  of  selection,  just  as  a sponge  imbibes  water. 
This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Freytag,  published  at  Bonn 
about  twelve  years  ago.  Freytag  detected  zinc  and  copper  in  the  foliage  of 
oaks  and  birches,  and  found  that  when  carbonate  of  zinc  was  introduced  in 
soils  it  was  absorbed  and  deposited  in  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  of  rye,  wheat, 
and  maize  raised  thereon.  Many  plants  growing  near  zinc  mines  are  known  to 
absorbconsiderablequantities  of  zincoxide,  and  in  two  well-known  instances  new 
varieties  are  supposed  to  have  been  thus  produced  ; these  are  Thlaspi  alpestre 
V.  calaminaris  and  Viola  tricolor  v.  caMminaris,  the  latter  of  which  some  regard 
as  a distinct  species.  Subsequent  experiments  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Erlangen  gave,  however,  negative  results  ; and  the  experiments  with  Paris 
green,  recorded  in  the  Report  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Agriculture,  1875,  con- 
trovert Freytag’s  views.  To  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  a series  of 
experiments  was  carried  out  last  spring  in  Alleghany  Park.  The  object  of 
these,  we  learn  from  the  Journal  oj  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  was 
to  ascertain  whether  plants  experience  any  injurious  effects  from  the 
presence  of  metallic  compounds  in  the  soil,  and  whether  they  actually 
absorb  such  matters  through  their  roots.  The  time  chosen  for  the  ex- 
periments was  the  early  spring,  when  the  greenhouses  in  the  park 
were  filled  with  bedding  plants  in  vigorous  growth.  The  subjects  selected 
were  geraniums,  coleus,  ageratums,  achyranthes,  and  pansies,  there  being 
thousands  more  of  these  plants,  all  equally  advanced,  on  the  shelves,  so  that 
a full  and  fair  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  plants  grown  in  poisoned 
sod  and  those  raised  under  normal  conditions.  The  metallic  compounds 
employed  were  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead,  and  an  arseniate  of 
lime.  The  plants  were  potted  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  every  care,  a given 
weight  of  one  or  other  metallic  compound  having  been  previously  mixed  with 
the  soil  for  each  pot.  A record  was  kept  of  the  growth  of  each  for  eleven 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (June  10)  the  plants  were  cut  down  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  portions’so  removed  carefully  analyzed.  The 
first  lot  were  ageratums,  grown  in  soil  containing  | per  cent,  of  white  lead. 
They  matured  and  produced  flowers  as  early  as  the  most  forward  in  ordinary 
SOU.  The  roots  were  very  healthy  and  abundant.  The  only  noticeable  effect 
was  a yellow  tinge  on  the  leaves.  Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  lead  in  the  tissues  of  the  plants.  The  second  lot  consisted  of 
geraniums  in  soU  containing  J per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  Their  growth 
was  in  every  respect  normal.  The  plants  flowered  and  made  roots  abundantly. 
Analysis,  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  case,  showed  the  presence  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  zinc  in  the  plants.  The  third  lot  were  achyranthes,  in  soil 
containing  J per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  copper.  The  effects  were  not  at  first 
visible.  But  as  the  plants  matured  the  leaves  darkened,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  copper  had  killed  the  old  roots  and  checked  the  growth  of  new. 
These  plants  had  lived  on  air  alone.  Their  ashes  contained  very  small 
quantities  of  copper.  The  fourth  lot  were  coleus,  in  soil  containing  J per  cent, 
of  arseniate  of  lime.  Here,  and  in  the  other  cases  where  arsenic  was 
used,  the  effects  were  more  prompt.  In  a few  days  the  plants  began  to 
languish,  and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  all  had  died  outright.  The 
fifth  lot  also  consisted  of  coleus,  in  soil  containing  only  half  the  above 
proportion  of  arseniate  of  lime.  In  this  case  the  effects  were  proportionately 
less  marked,  but  the  vitality  of  the  plants  was  greatly  reduced,  and  in  the  end 
the  roots  were  all  killed.  In  each  case  arsenic  was  found  with  the  ashes. 
Thesixthlot  consisted  of  pansies,  in  soil  containing  | percent,  carbonateof  zinc. 
The  plants  enjoyed  perfect  health  and  vigour,  and  made  abundance  of  roots. 
Analysis  revealed  the  presence  in  them  of  considerable  quantities  of  zinc. 
Further  and  more  extended  experiments  are  necessary  before  any  general 
laws  respecting  the  absorption  of  metallic  poisons  by  plants  and  the  effects 
thereof  can  be  formulated,  but  those  above  described  appear  to  justify  the 
following  conclusions:—!.  That  healthy  plants  grown  under  favourable  con- 
ditions may  absorb  through  their  roots  small  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  arsenic.  2.  That  lead  and  zinc  may  enter  the  tissues  in  this  way  without 
disturbing  the  growth,  nutrition,  or  functions  of  the  plant.  3.  That  copper  and 
arsenic  compounds  exert  a more  directly  poisonous  influence,  tending,  when 
present  in  large  quantity,  to  check  the  formation  of  roots  and  either  to  kill  the 
plant  or  so  far  reduce  its  vitality  as  to  interfere  with  its  nutrition  and  growth. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  metals  it  appears  possible  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances their  oxides  may  become  deposited  in  the  plant  tissues  ; but  as  to 
the  exact  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  authorities  differ.  Some, 
as  Freytag,  suppose  that  plants  absorb  all  matters  presented  to  them  in 
solution  indiscriminately  through  their  numberless  rootlets,  but  that  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  poisons  thus  imbibed  only  become  manifest  when  a certain 
degree  of  concentration  is  reached.  Others  suppose  that  plants  have  the 
faculty  of  rejecting  injurious  substances,  and  that  the  metallic  substances 
detected  by  analysis  are  the  result  of  external  deposition.  The  probabilities 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  Freytag’s  view.  It  is  of  course  possible  in  such  a 
case  that  soil  impregnated  with  poisonous  matter  may  yield  poisoned  crops 
year  after  year,  without  the  degree  of  concentration  requisite  to  entire  arrest 
of  growth  being  attained  in  any  one  season. 


Great  Companies  and  Trading  Firms  obtain  special  attention 
in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  (^uite  lately  this  work  gave  a 
history  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,  with  a portrait  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson.  In  the  issue  for  March  of  the  present  year  is  an 
account  of  Messrs.  Waite,  Nasli,  and  Huggins,  seed  merchants,  of 
Southwark  Street.  In  the  issue  for  the  month  of  July  of  this  year 
are  lengthy  notices  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross;  Messrs.  Rodgers,  of  SliellieM  ; the  Jablochkolf  Electric  Light 
Omipany,  and  the  curious  trade  of  Mr.  .biinrach,  the  noted  dealer  in 
lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  live  stuff. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS, 

By  the  Vicab’s  Gaedekee, 

COLEWORTS. 

As  the  early  summer  crops  are  now  coming  off  the  ground,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  the  owner  of  the  small  garden  of  the  extreme  value 
of  present  planting.  Planted  now  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and 
yield  during  the  winter  and  spring  a liberal  supply,  in  proportion  to 
the  space  occupied,  of  most  acceptable  greens.  The  amateui  can 
purchase  at  a comparatively  cheap  rate  strong  plants,  u a sowing  at 
the  pi’oper  time  was  neglected,  and  these  should  be  put  about  a foot 
apart  each  way.  Excepting  quarters  that  have  beeri  occupied  by  crops 
of  early  potatoes,  the  ground  should  be  dug  over  to  the  ominary  depth ; 
but  soil  from  which  potatoes  have  been  dug  will  be  sufficiently  loose. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  plant  them  firmly,  and  if  the  weather  happens 
to  be  dry  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put  out  well  water  them  m. 
Beyond  this  they  will  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  watermg-pot, 
and  the  only  other  attention  necessary  is  to  hoe  over  the  space  between 
the  rows  as  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  it  is 
important  to  do  the  hoeing  as  soon  as  necessary,  for  if  the  weeds  are 
left  until  they  have  made  considerable  progress  the  autumn  rams  will 
probably  increase  the  difficulty  of  destroying  them. 

Earthing  up  Celery. 

Although  earthing  up  celery  is  a very  simple  matter,  amateurs 
sometimes  fail  to  ensure  results  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished, 
in  consequence  ofltheir  not  understanding  the  prmciples  on  which  the 
work  should  be  done,  and  a brief  reference  to  the  matter  at  the  present 
moment  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service.  In  earthing  up  celery  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  placing  of  soil  about  the  plants  or 
“ em-thing  up,”  as  the  practice  is  technaUy  caUed,  materiaUy  checks 
the  growth,  and  that  when  the  operation  is  done  too  early  the  tuU 
size  will  not  be  attained.  Late  crops  must  be  earthed  up  before  there 
is  any  risk  of  severe  frost ; but  in  the  case  of  the  early  crops  the  ciHti- 
vator  can  regulate  the  earthing  up  by  the  time  the  celery  is  required 
for  the  table.  A period  of  five  or  six  weeks  is  required  for  the 
blanching  process,  and  the  earth  required  for  blanching  purposes 
should  be  put  about  the  plants  in  two  or  three  operations.  In  doing 
this  the  chief  points  are  to  break  down  the  soil  from  the  sides  ot  the 
trenches  as  fine  as  possible,  and  to  exercise  the  requisite  degree  of  care 
to  prevent  its  finding  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the  plant.  The  work 
will  be  much  facilitated,  and  the  risk  of  mjury  to  the  plants  reduced, 
by  drawing  the  stalks  rather  loosely  together,  and  then  securmg  them 
with  a piece  of  bast,  which,  it  may  be  added,  can  remain,  as  it  will  soon 
decay.  When  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  at  all  dry  when  it  is  intended 
to  commence  earthing  up,  a good  watering  will  be  of  immcJise  assis- 
tance previous  to  breaking  the  soil  down  from  the  sides  of  the  trench. 

ENDrvE  AND  Lettuce. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  sowings  to  stand  over  the  winter  for  spring 
use  There  are  no  better  endives  than  the  Green  Curled  a^  the 
Round-leaved  Batavian ; and  the  most  useful  lettuces  are  the  Brown 
Bath  Cos  and  the  Hardy  Hammersmith.  In  the  south  and  west  ot 
England  the  sowing  of  lettuce  may  be  deferred  for  ten  days  or  so. 
Both  lettuce  and  endive  in  seed  beds  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  plant  on  a sheltered 
border,  and  where  protecting  materials  of  a rough-and-ready  descrip- 
tion can  be  readily  applied. 

Mushrooms. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information  of  those  amateurs  who 
have  a shed  and  a supply  of  short  stable  manure  at  command,  that 
this  is  a' very  good  time  for  preparing  for  mushrooms.  Beds  made  up 
at  this  season  are  as  a rule  productive,  and  with  ordinal  y good  manage- 
ment yield  an  ample  return.  Any  outhouse  or  shed  that  has  a good 
roof,  and  can  be  made  moderately  close,  will  answer  admirably  tor  a 
bed  made  up  at  the  present  time.  Sufficient  short  manure,  horse 
droppings,  and  loam  to  make  a bed  from  eighteen  mches  to  two  feet 
in  thickness,  and  not  less  than  three  feet  in  width,  will  be  requiied. 
The  bed  may  be  of  greater  length  and  width,  but  if  much  sm^ler 
than  the  dimensions  given  will  hardly  pay  for  the  making.  The 
manure  should  be  sweet,  and,  with  the  loam,  be  modeiately  diy,  and 
the  proportions  should  be  about  one  part  of  loam  to  three  of  manuie. 
In  forming  the  bed  the  materials  must  be  beaten  firm  with  the  back 
of  the  spade,  and  the  spawn  be  inserted  when  the  temperature  is 
between  70  deg.  and  75  deg.  The  spawn  should  be  broken  up  into 
pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  be  inserted  about  six  inches 
apart  each  way.  In  a few  days  after  this  has  been  done,  spiead 
about  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil  over  the  surface,  and  cover  with  refuse 
hay.  The  bed  must  be  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state,  and  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  of  water  will  suffice. 

Spring  Cauliflowers. 

There  is  now  no  time  to  bo  lost  in  raising  a stock  of  plants  foi 
standing  the  winter  and  furnishing  supplies  early  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. Tlie  Walcheren  and  Early  London  arc  the  two  beat  kinds  to 
BOW  now,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  their  value.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  in  tlie  open  and  when  large  enough  be  planted  under  hand  glasses 
or  in  cold  frames.  As  it  is  important  to  have  them  as  hardy  as  possible, 
they  should  bo  freely  exposed  until  frost  occurs.  If  the  plants  are 
much  crowded  in  the  seed  lied  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  a 
little  thinning  will  be  beneficial.  From  three  to  four  inches  apart  is 
a good  distance  at  which  to  pnt  them  in  the  frames  and  under  hand- 
glasses. A few  may  be  planted  at  the  foot^of  a south  wall  or  fence, 
and  1)0  afforded  protection  in  frosty  weather,  but  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  plants  that  arc  not  sheltered  by  glass. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  August  8. 

Tint  contrilnitions  to  tho  meeting  on  Tuesday  were  moro  numerous  than  usual, 
and  BuiUocd  to  lill  the  council  room  and  two  broad  tables  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  vestibule.  Chief  amongst  the  collections  submitted  to 
the  respective  committees  were  those  of  petunias  and  tomatoes  in  pots  from 
Messrs.  ,1.  Carter  and  Co.,  frnit  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  .and  dahlias  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  .and  Sons  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
exhibited  a collection  of  seedling  petunias,  for  which  they  were  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks,  a compliment  well  deserved.  The  collection  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  exceedingly  well-grown  plants  in  five-inch  pots,  and  bearing 
(lowers  remarkable  for  their  high  quality  and  rich  colouring.  In  addition  to 
Mrs.  Duunett,  which  had  a first-class  certificate  conferred  upon  it,  the  following 
selected  double  varieties  were  particularly  noteworthy  : Mrs.  Ilathoru,  deep 
})urple,  the  flowers  very  large  and  of  superb  quality  ; Mrs.  Sharman,  white 
tinted  rose  and  blotched  purple,  a very  attractively-coloured  high-class  variety, 
with  elegantly-fringed  petals  ; Iris,  white  veined  lavender-blue,  a very  distinct 
and  beautiful  flower  ; Elaine,  pure  white,  beautifully  fringed  ; Hugh  Stewart, 
purple,  with  narrow  white  margin  ; Cetewayo,  purple  and  white,  distinct  and 
very  attractive  ; Auriculaeflora,  a very  distinct  and  attractive  single  variety,  the 
(lowers  rather  large,  rich  purple  veined  with  black,  and  with  broad  green 
margin,  as  sharply  defined  as  in  a green-edged  auricula. 

From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  came  a large  and 
most  interesting  collection  of  single  dahlias,  and  an  attractive  display  of 
phloxes.  The  dahlias  included  White  Queen,  a very  fine  pure  white;  Lutea 
grandiflora,  rich  yellow,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  colour;  Mauve  Queen,  light 
mauve,  a pleasing  shade  of  colour  ; Union  Jack,  red  and  white  striped  ; Penta- 
gon, black-maroon,  small  and  useful ; Rob  Roy,  brilliant  scarlet,  very  fine  in 
its  colouring;  Ascalon,  glowing  crimson  shading  to  rose  at  the  edge  of  the 
florets,  and  Francis  Fell,  deep  rose.  The  phloxes  comprised  many  of  the  finest 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Ware  contributed  also  a stand  of  blooms  of  Car- 
nation Gloire  de  Nancy,  a pure  white  flower  of  large  size  and  good  quality  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  old  crimson  clove.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ware.  A like  cempliment  was  paid  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  for  excellent  stands  of  show,  fancy,  and  single  dahlias,  and  several 
attractive  bouquets  of  salpiglossis. 

From  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Southgate,  came  an  attractive  collection  of  border 
carnations,  in  which  the  self  flowers  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  Barron  sent 
from  Chiswick  a stand  of  blooms  of  Chiswick  Red  carnation,  a brilliant  scarlet 
(lower  of  good  size  and  shape  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  17a, 
Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.,  again  exhibited  Mary  Morris  carnation,  a very 
free  and  beautiful  border  variety,  producing  large  sweetly-scented  flowers  of 
a rich  rosy  pink  colour. 

The  gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  comprised  about 
sixty  magnificent  spikes,  and  produced  a very  striking  display,  and  the  new 
varieties  included  in  the  collection  afforded  much  interest  to  cultivators. 
Achimenes  and  tydseas  were  represented  by  a goodly  number  of  excellent 
examples  from  Chiswick,  which  served  to  show  how  useful  these  two  classes  of 
plants  are  for  decorative  purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Orchids  were  but 
tew  in  number,  and  included  a good  specimen  of  Phalsenopsis  violacea,  and  an 
example  of  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  bictonense  album,  which  has  a pure 
white  labellum,  from  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  and  Sons. 

The  General  Horticultural  Company,  Anerley,  staged  good  specimens  of 
Nepenthes  Hookerse*  and  N.  superba,  and  Caladium  Frederick  C.  Bause.  a 
very  distinct  var  iety  of  dwarf  growth  ; the  leaves  of  medium  size,  bright  red 
with  green  margin,  and  so  glossy  as  to  have  a varnished  appearance.  Balsams 
were  contributed  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  Sen.,  West  Dulwich, 
who  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  The  plants  were  dwarf  in  growth  and 
densely  furnished  with  large  flowers  of  superb  quality.  Mr.  J.  King,  Row- 
sham,  near  Aylesbury,  exhibited  the  following  coleus,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  promise  : — Admiral  Seymour,  a handsome  variety,  the  leaves  large  and 
smooth,  and  of  a deep  bronzy  colour  with  bright  red  centre  ; Miss  Wetherall, 
an  attractive  variety  with  serrated  leaves,  the  ground  deep  bronze,  the 
ceiitre  carmine-red,  and  the  edge  yellowish  green  ; Lord  Charles  Beresford,  a 
striking  variety,  the  leaves  of  large  size,  and  of  a bright  rosy  carmine  colour, 
with  broad  bronzy  margin  ; desirable  for  its  hardy  constitution.  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  several  new  tuberous  begonias,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Dr.  Masters,  a robust  variety  of  compact  habit,  bearing 
large  circular  flowers  of  a rich  crimson-scarlet  colour,  and  presenting  a striking 
contrast  to  the  variety  sent  out  some  years  since  under  the  same  name. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  meeting  was  formed  by 
the  three  boxes  of  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  were 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  The  collection  consisted  chiefly  of  flowers  of 
hardy  shrubs,  amongst  which  the  most  noteworthy  were  those  of  Pavia 
macrostachya,  Ceanothus  Arnoldi,  a pleasing  pink  variety  ; C.  azureus  grandi- 
fiorus,  Spiraea  callosa,  S.  callosa  pumila  alba,  S.  palmata  elegans,  a pale  pink 
variety  of  the  most  pleasing  appearance  ; and  Clematis  coccinea,  the  latter 
deeper  in  colour  than  it  has  been  hitherto  seen  at  the  exhibitions. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  fruit  trees  in  pots  were  arranged  to  form  a 
group  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  council  room,  where  they  had  a 
very  attractive  and  interesting  appearance.  The  trees  were  mostly  large, 
and  carrying  large  crops  of  excellent  fruit ; and  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned as  particularly  good  Beurre  Musque  and  Beurr6  Bachelier  pears 
literally  loaded  with  fruit ; Pine-apple,  Humboldt,  Lord  Napier,  and  Pit- 
maston  Orange  nectarines  ; Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle  peaches,  and  Red 
Quarrenden  apple.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  a collection  of  apples,  chiefly  early 
^rieties,  and  comprising  good  samples  of  Lord  Suffield,  Red  Astrachan, 
Kentish  Codlin,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  A silver  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded  the  firm  for  their  fruit  trees.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  were 
awarded  a bronze  medal  for  their  collection  of  tomatoes,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  issue. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  submitted  to  the  committee  twelve  excellent  dishes 
of  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Borecatton  Park, 
Shrewsbury,  sent  several  varieties  of  peas,  which  appeared  to  be  of  great 
promise.  Amongst  the  new  melons  was  one  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and 


1 i.  * The  Floral  Committee  objected  to  the  name  of  this  nepenthes,  as  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  cultivators,  and  suggested  that  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  named  Lady  Hooker. 


Co.,  108,  Eustgato  .Street,  Chester,  raised  from  seed  rooeived  from  Morocco  ; 
tlie  fruit  was  long  in  form,  witli  thick  linn  flesh  of  u liriglit  green  colour  and 
good  flavour. 

The  following  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded 

To  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  for 

Oodetia  Satbi  Rohk. — A very  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  larg;  and  of  bril 
liant  carmine-red  colour,  shading  to  rosy  pink  at  tho  edge. 

Petunia,  Mrs.  Dunnelt, — A superb  double  form,  tho  flowers  very  large, 
full,  and  of  fine  shape;  the  ground  white,  some  petals  tinted  rose,  others 
blotched  with  purple. 

To  Messrs.  F.  W.  and  II.  Stansfield,  Todmorden,  for 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  multi/idwm. — A form  differing  from  tho 
variety  crispum  in  the  fronds  being  forked  at  the  top. 

Polypodium  vulyare  cornubiense  Foivleri. — A dwarf  form  of  cornubiense  of 
great  beauty. 

Laslrea  montana  coronans. — A handsome  variety,  the  tips  of  tho  fronds  and 
pinnee  elegantly  created. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  for  the  undermentioned  gladioli ; — 

Bono. — Crimson-scarlet,  tinted  with  violet  on  the  lower  petals  ; the  fl  iweis 
large  and  arranged  in  stout  spikes. 

James  McIntosh. — Orange-scarlet,  with  crimson-purple  blotch  on  lower 
petals  ; flowers  and  spike  of  large  size. 

A,  F.  Barron. — Soft  scarlet ; a pleasing  flower  of  good  quality. 

Ala. — Deep  rose  with  light  centre  ; flowers  large  and  fine,  forming  a massive 
spike. 

To  Mr.  Ballantyne,  gardener  to  Baron  Shroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for 

Phaloenopsis  violacea  Shrbderi. — A beautiful  and  distinct  variety  ; the 
sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  the  labellum  crimson. 

To  Mr.  Eckford  for 

Sweet  Pea  Bronze  Prince. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  distinct 
variety ; the  flowers  large,  the  upper  petals  bright  bronze,  the  lower  petals  deep 
rich  violet-purple. 

To  Messrs.  J.  V eitch  and  Sons  for 

Fig  Negro  Largo. — A valuable  variety  sent  out  by  the  firm  some  years 
since,  and  now  enjoying  a high  degree  of  popularity  ; the  tree  is  of  free  growth 
and  very  productive  ; the  fruits  are  large,  pyriform,  and  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal ribs  ; the  flesh  bright  red,  very  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  City  Hall, 
Glasgow.  There  was  a large  display  of  show  and  fancy  pansies,  pinks,  and 
roses.  Pansies,  of  course,  formed  the  major  portion  of  the  exhibition,  and 
the  blooms  shown  were  of  very  fine  colour  and  growth,  including  several  new 
varieties.  Among  the  pansies  sent  forward  by  nurserymen,  those  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Paisley,  secured  the  first  place  in  two  classes,  as  also  the 
same  firm’s  pinks,  which  were  large  admirably-grown  flowers.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  for  roses  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtonards,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  won  the  leading  prizes  with  magnificent  blooms. 
The  following  are  the  principal  awards  : — 

Pansies. 

Open  to  Nurserymen. — Twenty-four  show  pansies,  distinct  varieties : first 
(timepiece)  William  Paul  and  Son,  Crossflat  Nurseries,  Paisley,  with  grand 
specimens  of  D.  Malcolm,  Artemis,  Peter  Lyle  (seedling),  James  Clelland 
(seedling),  W.  Shearer,  dark  seifs  ; Mrs.  Galloway,  Mrs.  Dobbie,  white  seifs  ; 
Golden  Queen,  yellow  self;  E.  Pollock,  D.  Robertson,  Bailie  Cochran,  R. 
Donaldson,  Try  Me  O (seedling),  yellow  grounds  ; Fair  Maid,  Mrs.  D.  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Muir,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Paul  (seedling).  Tickler,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Sweetness 
(seedling),  white  grounds,  and  four  seedlings.  Second  J.  Sutherland,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Lenzie  ; third,  W.  Dickson,  Ladyburn  Nursery,  Paisley.  Twenty- 
four  fancy  pansies,  distinct  varieties  ; first  (silver  medal)  William  Paul  and 
Son  with  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  great  size  and  substance,  H.  L.  Black- 
law,  Mrs.  H.  Hunter,  James  Gardner,  Catherine  Agnes,  Thalia,  Livadia, 
William  Windle,  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  R.  Goodwin,  Tom  McComb,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  Russell,  Earl  Beaconsfield,  Schoolmaster,  Hecla, 
Sultana,  R.  K.  Mitchell,  William  Stewart,  and  five  seedlings  ; Second  William 
Dickson  ; third  J.  Sutherland. 

Open  to  Gardeners. — Twenty-four  show  pansies,  distinct  varieties,  first 
(silver  medal)  Hugh  Stewart,  Ayre,  with  J.  P.  Barbour,  R.  Black,  Rev.  J. 
Morrison,  Golden  Circle,  Mrs.  Dobbie,  Silverlight,  seifs  ; Miss  Band,  Miss 
Ritchie,  Fair  Maid,  white  grounds  ; W.  Robin,  A.  Cameron,  D.  M’Hutchinson, 
Bailie  Cochran,  yellow  grounds,  and  several  seedlings  ; second  D.  Findlay, 
Campsie ; third  R.  Stewart,  Lenzie.  Twenty-four  fancy  pansies,  distinct 
varieties  : first  (silver  medal)  R.  Stewart  with  large  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Findlay,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Hecla,  Countess  of  Home,  Mrs.  Scott  Plummer, 
W.  McIntosh,  Mrs.  Russell,  W.  Windle,  Ringleader,  Jane  A.  Martin,  Catherine 
Agnes,  G.  Nettleship,  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  J.  Watt,  Hugh  Baton,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
and  seedlings  ; second  D.  Findlay  ; third  A.  Duncan,  Paisley. 

Open  to  Amateurs. — Eighteen  show  pansies,  distinct  varieties  : first  (silver 
medal)  D.  Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch,  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Alexander  Watt, 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Crosshill  Gem,  Mrs.  Cadzow,  Gomer,  Mrs.  Dobbie,  Mrs. 
Muir,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Miss  Ritchie,  Robert  Burns,  J.  B.  Robertson, 
and  several  seedlings;  second  John  Stewart,  Campsie;  third  J.  S.  Ritchie, 
Denny.  Eighteen  fancy  pansies,  distinct  varieties  ; first  (silver  medal)  D. 
Malcolm  with  well  grown-examples  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  A.  Stephen,  Master  Dan,  R.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Russell,  Earl  Beacons- 
field, Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Ringleader,  Mrs.  J.  Stewart,  Perfection,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Wood,  Lady  Falmouth,  D.  Wallace,  and  three  seedlings  ; second  John  Stewart ; 
third  J.  Black,  East  Calder. 

Open  to  All. — Twenty-four  show  Pansies,  distinct  varieties  ; first  (silv  r 
medal)  William  Storrie,  Lenzie,  conspicuous  blooms  were  J.  P.  Barbour.  J, 
Dalziel,  A.  Watt,  D.  Malcolm,  G.  McMillan,  W.  Crockhart,  Snowball,  Mrs. 
Cadzow,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  D.  Wallace,  Miss  Ritchie,  Captain  Spiers,  Jeannie 
Grieve,  R.  Pollock,  Mary  McComb  ; second  William  Paul  and  Son.  Twenty- 
four  fancy  pansies,  distinct  varieties  ; first  (silver  medal)  William  Storrie 
with  grand  (lowers  of  W.  McIntosh,  James  Reid,  Catherine  Agnes,  A.  Stephen, 
Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  Mrs.  Barrie,  Mrs.  Kidd,  R.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Earl  Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  McTaggart,  Luck’s  All,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  J.  C.  Murray, 
L.  V.  Heathcote,  G.  H.  Gill,  Mrs.  Main  (seedling).  Bob  Montgomery  (seedling), 
Mrs.  Storrie  (seedling),  E.  Cowan,  Perfection,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  W.  Cuth- 
i-ertson,  and  W.  Dickson  ; second  .John  .Stewart;  third  A.  Duncan. 
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Pinks. 

Twenty-four  pinks,  distinct  varieties  ; first  William  Paul, 

and  So^rt^  beaiitifuHy-laced  flowers  of  William  Paul,  Wi  liam  Murray 
ana  oon  wil  l u ,,  - I ^ 13^^00,  Dr.  Masters,  Henry  Cannell,  Col. 

Holms  Emmeline,  Bertram,  Egeria,  Nelly,  Modesty,  Emily,  Captiv^ion,  W. 
Kilgou’r  (seedling),  and  eight  unnamed  seedlings  ; second  William  Dickson  , 
third  Dicksons  and  Co.,  Pilrig  Nurseries,  Edinburgh 

Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amaiewrs. -Twelve  pinks,  distinct  varieties  . hrst  A. 
Duncan  with  W.  Murray,  W.  Paul,  Bertram,  Pot  tie.  Modesty,  Enid,  Mrs.  G. 
Dickson,  Dr.  McLean,  Ada  Louise,  W.  Bruce,  Egeria,  Teaser  ; second  John 

Stewart ; third  T.  M'Crorie,  Kilbarchan.  . 01.  wir  ivr/.Tr>tr,oli 

Open  to  Amafcur.9.— Twelve  pinks,  distinct;  V 

Glasgow,  with  William  Paul,  Oimara,  Adela,  Ada  Louise,  W.  Ldm  ston,  J. 
Carswell,  Kittiwake,  John  Facer,  Fireman,  ^ary  Auberton,  Joto  Ball, 
Bertram  ; second  A.  Borrowmaii,  Glasgow;  third  E.  Dalglish,  Glasgow. 

Roses. 

WMrserwwien.— Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties  ; first  H.  Dickson, 
Belfast  with  large  magnificent  flowers  of  Paul  Neron,  Marguerite  de  St.- 
Amand,  Oxonian,  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Elm  Morel,  (^nstantin, 
Fretiakoff,  Albert  Paye,  Mme.  C.  Wood,  Comtesse  Jerenj^  ^NShurv 
Bedford,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  C.  de 

Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  l^rry 
Turner,  Lmlia,  Marie  Baumann,  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Darwin,  Mme. 
Montet  A^oguste  Rigotard,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Duke  of  Teck  Baroness 

Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  Reine  Blanche,  Auguste  Buchner,  Lady  Sheffield, 

Sfinateur  Vaisse,  Mme.  Marie  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburg^  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Countess  of  Oxford^  Mme.  Vidot,  Mme 
C.  Crapelet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  General  Jacqueininot,  BeBe  Lyonnaise,  Louise 
Van  Houtte,  Mdlle.  C.  Soupert,  Horace  Vernet,  Peach  Blossom  and  Due  de 

Rohan;  second  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtonards.  Twenty-tour  blooms, 

distinct  varieties;  first  A.  Dickson  and  Sons^  ' A°udtv  * WAhllm 

those  named  above,  had  grand  specimens  of  Helen  Paul,  Dr.  Andry,  Wilheta 
Koelle,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  S.  Mill,  Mme.  Mane  Finger,  Guillaume  Guillemot, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  May  Quennell,  Mrs.  Baker,  Mme.  Bivers 
Valombrosa,  and  Marie  Baumann  (awarded  the  b^t  rose  in  the  exhibition)  , 

second  H.  Dickson;  third  William  Montgomery,  Cardross. 

Gardewer.s.— Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties  ; hrst  William  Parlane,  Row, 
with  finely-grown  flowers  of  La  France,  Lord  Macaulay,  Beauty  of  Waltha^^ 
Marie  BaLann,  Senateur  Vaisse,  General  Jacqu^eminot,  Mdlle  E^  Verdier 
Jean  Liabaud,  Etienne  Levet,  Baroness  RothschiM,  Mons.  E Y.  Teas,  and 
Paul  Neron  ; second  John  McColl,  Row  ; third  John  S^ew^t,  Campsie 

A wiafewrs.— Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties  ; first  D.  Wallace,  Rothesay, 
with  nice  blooms  of  Edouard  Morren,  Millar  Hays,  Captain  Christy,  Mane 
Baumann,  Thyra  Hammerich,  Reynolds  Hole,  ^eoateim  ^ 

Waltham,  Madame  Caillat,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mrs  Veitch,  and  Alfred 
Colomb ; second  D.  Black,  Blairmore  ; third  John  Kidd,  Rothesay. 

Gardeners  and  Awateurs.-Twelve  blooms,  tea  or  noisette  roses  distinct 
v.arieties;  first  A.  H.  Gray,  Dunkeld,  with  superb  specimens  of  Ca«ier  n^ 
Mermet,  Marie  Guillot,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 

Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  C.  Kuster  Mane  Van  Houtte,  Rubens, 
Comtesse  Ouvaroff,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Alba  rosea ; second  W.  Parlane^ 
Twelve  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  distinct  ; first  (silver  medal)  P.  binclai  , 
Campsie,  with  large  specimens  of  Campanula  coronata,  Linana  purpurea, 
Actea  spicata,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Achillea  serrata,  Alstroemeria  aurea, 
Potentilla  W.  Rollisson,  Coreopsis  lanceolata.  Lychnis  chalcedomca  ti.  pi., 
Gaillardia  Admiration,  Mimulus  cardinalis,  and  Lychnis  dioica  alba  fl.  pi. , 
second  D.  Findlay  ; third  J.  Stewart. 

BECKENHAM  AND  ALEXANDRA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

August  7. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  this  useful  and  flourishing  society  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Rectory,  Beckenham,  on  Monday,  and  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  many  excellent  shows  held  in  the  district.  Special  encourage- 
ment is  aflForded  to  cottage  gardeners,  and  the  two  spacious  tents  devoted  to 
the  productions  of  this  class  of  cultivators  were  filled  to  repletion,  and  both 
plants  and  vegetables  were  of  great  excellence,  the  potatoes  being  particularly 
good.  The  competition  was  also  more  spirited  in  the  division  set  apart  tor 
amateurs  and  gardeners  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  collections 
generally  were  of  a higher  degree  of  merit.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  attendance  of  visitors  most  satisfactory. 

The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  formed  a strong  and  very  pleasing 
feature,  as  in  the  class  were  some  five  or  six  competitors.  Especially  good 
were  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Heed,  Elm  Lodge,  Beckenham ; Mr.  oteer, 
Penge  • Mr.  Pascoe,  Beckenham,  and  Mr.  Darsley,  Beckenham.  Ferns  were 
represented  by  excellent  collections  from  Mr.  Steer,  Mr.  Ridgwell,  and  Mr. 
Reed,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
for  a specimen  plant  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Pascoe,  Mr.  Ridgwell, 
and  Mr.  Reed,  all  of  whom  staged  ferns  of  great  excellence.  Coleus  included 
a remarkably  fine  collection  from  Mr.  Darsley,  which  consisted  of  speci- 
mens large  in  size  and  brilliantly  coloured.  A fine  collection  of  six  plants  in 
bloom  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Steer,  who  had  a well-flowered  example  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana;  Mr.  Steer,  second,  staging  amongst  other  things  a good 
specimen  of  Cattleya  crispa ; Mr.  Ridgwell  third.  Caladiums  in  collections 
of  six  were  staged  in  grand  condition  by  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Pascoe,  and  Mr.  Steer, 
who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Fuchsias  were  considerably  ^bove 
the  average,  and  the  best  examples  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  VVright,  Mr.  Reed, 
and  Mr.  Steer.  In  the  class  for  six  line-foliage  plants  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Ridgwell,  and  Mr.  Pascoe,  all  of  whom  exhibited  remarkably 
well.  Tuberous  begonias  were  produced  in  splendid  style,  the  plants  neat  in 
growth  and  well  flowered,  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 
Spredbury,  and  Mr.  S.  'I’urner.  Balsams  were  staged  by  Messrs,  lurner  and 
Steer;  and  cockscombs  by  Messrs.  Darsley,  Reed,  and  Steer.  The  leading 
prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  gloxinias  and  achimones  wore  Mr.  Steer  and 
Mr.  Reed.  I’lants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  staged 
in  capital  condition  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Poflley,  the  majority  of 
the  examples  being  of  a suitable  size  and  well  coloured. 

There  was  a good  display  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors in  the  several  classes  were  Mr.  Abery,  Mr.  Ridgwell,  Mr.  Pollloy, 
Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Darsley. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  capital  stylo,  and  proved  as  usual  very  attractive  to 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Mackintosh  wore  first  for  black  and  white 
grapes  respectively,  and  Messrs,  fiteer,  'J'uriier,  and  Rood  exhibited  well  in 


the  grape  classes.  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Poflley  were  successful  in  taking  the 

first  and  second  prizes  for  collections  of  fruit. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  vegetables  was  exceedingly  good,  the 
successful  exhibitors  already  mentioned  taking  an  active  part  m the  compe- 
tition in  the  several  classes.  For  a collection  of  vegetables  Mr.  Reed  was 
first,  Mr.  Tabery  second,  and  Mr.  Wright  third,  and  the  most  successful  of 
collections  of  potatoes  were  Mr.  Townsend’s  and  Mr.  Tabery’s. 

The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  cottagers  classes  for  plants 
were  Messrs.  Horlock,  Headley,  Lovel,  and  Davis;  and  in  the  classes  for 
potatoes,  for  which  liberal  prizes  were  given  by  Peter  McKinlay,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  most  successful  of  the  exhitors  were  Mr.  Powers 

and  Mr.  Headley.  . xc  • i t i- 

The  arrangements,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  were  eminently  satisfactory;  and  the  judges  were  Mr.  P.  JJcKmlay, 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  JohnLaing,  Mr.  Poflley,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 

EAST  BARNET  VALLEY  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  has  been  formed  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  cottage 
gardening  in  the  district,  held  its  first  exhibition  under  the  most  Mspicious 
circumstances.  The  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Greenhill  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Twentyman,  and  the  results  fully  justified  the  labours 
of  the  promoters.  There  was  a good  competition  in  moat  of  the  classes,  and 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  presented  in  admirable  condition 

by  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers.  ....  , . -1.17 

There  were  also  numerous  miscellaneous  contributions  of  great  merit.  Tor 
example  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a large  and 
excellent  collection  of  cut  roses.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  contributed  a fine  group  of  plants  ; and  Mr.  W.  Howard,  of  South- 
gate  staged  a very  tastefully -arranged  and  attractive  group,  comprising 
palms,  pandanads,  ferns,  and  carnations.  F.  Bevan  Esq.,  sent  a splendid 
collection  of  vegetables,  which  were  much  admired  by  both  judges  and  visitors, 
the  former  much  regretting  that  they  had  notan  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
formal  opinion  on  the  productions.  Messrs.  Appleby,  of  East  Barnet  and 
King’s  Cross,  exhibited  an  attractive  collection  of  plants  and  a charming 
display  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers  ; these  attracted  much  attention, 
and  much  disappointment  was  felt  by  the  visitors  that  no  card  giving  e 
names  of  the  exhibitors  was  attached.  Mr.  S.  Parker  also  sent  a large  and  fane 
collection  of  plants,  which  added  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  show. 

The  classes  for  plants  in  which  prizes  were  offered  were  mostly  well  tilled, 
and  the  collections  generally  were  remarkably  good.  In  the  open  class  for  a 
group  of  plants  Mr.  Tuisley  was  first  with  a capital  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Widlev  and  Mr.  Wright  were  second  with  groups  of  a most  meritorious  cha- 
racter: An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall.  In  the  gardeners  class  for 
six  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Wright  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  with  Mr. 
Widlev  second.  There  was  a good  competition  for  a collection  of  six  feims, 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Widley,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mn  Hall,  ^e 
premier  award  for  a single  specimen  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Wright  was  successful  in  taking  the  leading  prizes  for  zonal  pelargoniums  and 
fuchsias.  The  finest  begonias  were  those  staged  by  Mr.  Tuisley,  who  occupied 
the  first  place  in  the  class  for  six.  Excellent  cockscombs  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Dav  and  Mr  Holland,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively.  Coleus  were 
staged  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  majority  of  the  specirnens  were  well 
coloured  The  successful  exhibitors  of  these  free-growing  subjects  were  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Day.  The  first  prizes  for  twelve  greenhouse 
plants  and  collections  of  British  ferns  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Tuisley,  who 

exhibited  remarkably  well  in  these  classes.  . t r •*.  t +1, 

There  was  a very  satisfactory  and  attractive  display  of  fruit.  In  the  class 
for  two  bunches  of  white  grapes  Mr.  Widley  was  first,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  black  grapes  the  premier  award  was  made  in  f^our  of  Mr 
Wright.  Peaches  included  fine  dishes  from  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Widley,  and 

Mr.  VVright,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr. 

Widlev  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  a cffilection  of  dessert 
fruits  and  a similar  award  for  a collection  of  hardy  fruits.  The  first  prizes  for 
melons  and  raspber  ries  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Day.  .1,  ■ r, 

Cut  flowers  were  generally  of  excellent  quality  and  contributed  their  share 
to  the  attractions  of  the  show.  Very  beautiful  were  the  table  decorations 
exhibited  bv  Miss  Hasluck,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
specially  provided  for  ladies.  Mr.  Hall  contributed  a very  beautiful  hand 
bouquet  and  Mr.  Wright  staged  two  good  boxes  of  roses  in  the  classes  for 
twenty-four  and  six,  the  first  prize  in  each  case  being  awarded.  Mr.  Bentley 

was  first  for  six  bunches  of  cut  flowers. 

There  was  a spirited  competition  in  most  of  the  classes  for  vegetables,  and 
the  quality  of  most  of  the  productions  was  very  satisfactory.  For  a collection 
of  twelve  and  six  Mr.  Wright  was  first,  with  Mr.  Widley  second,  in  the 
first  mentioned  of  the  two  classes,  and  Mr.  Day  second  m the  other.  Mr. 
Widlev  was  first  for  a collection  of  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Hunter  fiist  for  a 
brace  of  cucumbers.  Mr.  Biddlecombe  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a dish 
of  peas.  The  cottagers’  vegetables  were  particularly  good. 


3Rtpltts  to 


Doyenne  dn  Cornice.  Pcar.-'l'.  R.  J.-Yoiir  pot  trees  are  insufficieiitly  fed, 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  save  the  crop.  The  rusty  marks  on  the  skin  will 
generally  be  found  on  pears  that  grow  slowly  in  consequence  of  iiisulhcioiit 
sustenance  at  the  roots.  _ 

11^  —You  will  do  well  to  sow  White  Tripoli  onion,  prickly  spinach, 
BrownCos  and  Hammersmith  lettuce,  Rosette  colewort,  and  Six  \Vc®ks  turnips 
The  sooner  these  are  in  the  better.  The  other  subjects  111  your  list  should  not 
be  sown  now  ; it  is  too  late.  , o 1 1 

Clematis  — E W.— Your  clematis  probably  has  exhausted  all  the  available 
suTiplies  of  ' nourishment,  and  is  now  BulVering  through  the  siuldon  rise  of 
temperature  with  strong  solar  light.  The  sample  sent  ou^m^^ 

bonier  needs  renewing  or  refreshing.  We  have  seen  ’"““y 

instances  of  Glomatis  Jaekmanui  ruuniiig  out.through  exhaustion. 

Doiiidas  Pine.—'^.  0.— In  the  books  it  is  stated  that  the  Douglas  iiino 
attains  a height  of  150  feet,  which  is  far  below  the  truth.  I ho  famous  tree  at 
Dromnoro  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost  in  the  year  181,7,  >s  nhoady 
iioarlv  126  feet  high.  The  Douglas  flag-stair  at  Kow  is  150  foot  in  length 
whereof  a length  of  12  foot  is  hidden  in  a brick  well.  'I'ho  Douglas  flag-slall  at 
VVimhlodoii  is^l5:t  foot  total  length.  'I’ho  age  of  the  Eew  spocimon  is  odimatod 
to  bo  about  250  years. 


An'.rvr  i’,  1SS3. 
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^\]t  Proust,  (!5atlitn,  aiib  ^ame  jFaim 

— ♦ — 

I)Y  THK  SEASIDK, 

Run  in,  fflad  wnvoa,  scooped  in  transparent  shells, 

Which  catch  soft  lights  of  emerald  ore  they  break; 

Lot  the  small  ripple  fret  the  sand,  and  make 
The  faintest  chime  of  music,  such  as  dwells 
Far  down  within  the  soa-oonch’s  murmuring'  colls, 

While,  hovering  o’er  the  spray,  the  white  birds  wet 
Their  wings,  and  shouting  fishers  draw  the  not 
To  land,  and  far  sails  glitter  on  the  swells. 

’Tis  bliss  to  rest,  the  while  those  soft  blue  skies 
IJroathe  over  earth  their  benison  of  peace, 

To  feel  those  lowly  forma  enchant  the  eyes. 

And  grow  into  the  mind  by  slow  degrees. 

Till  breathless  as  a woodland  pool,  it  lies 
And  sloops  above  its  sleeping  images. 

James  Drummond  Burns. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Amongst  the  flowers  now  available  for  indoor  decorations  are  the  single 
and  pompone  Dahlias,  which  afford  a remarkable  diversity  of  colour,  are  elegant 
in  appearance,  and  stand  well  in  a cut  state.  The  yellow,  the  scarlet,  and  the 
white  single  dahlias  are  especially  attractive  when  judiciously  arranged  with 
fern  fronds  of  a rather  bold  character,  and  areas  useful  for  dressing  epergnes  for 
the  dinner  table  as  for  filling  vases  in  the  drawing  room.  In  the  pompones 
we  have  many  beautiful  shades  of  rose,  lilac,  and  purple,  and  these  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  combination  with  the  colours  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  single  flowers.  We  allude  to  these  dahlias  now  to  enable  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  providing  a supply  of  cut  flowers  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  determine  how  far  they  are  suited  to  their  requirements. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Celery  to  be  earthed  up  after  heavy  rain  [or  a good  watering  ; and  with 
care,  so  that  the  mould  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  hearts. 

Greenhouses  to  be  cleared  out  and  cleansed,  and  if  needful  repaired  and 
painted,  and  made  ready  for  re-stocking.  All  woodwork  and  brickwork  should 
be  scrubbed,  and  the  latter  washed  with  hot  lime,  and  all  holes  stopped  with 
cement.  'i'his  process  will  clear  away  vermin,  and  do  much  to  prevent 
mildew  and  other  plagues  in  winter.  If  painting  and  glazing  are  not  done  at 

once  the  house  may  have  to  be  re-stocked  before  the  effluvium  consequent  on 
the  operation  has  been  dissipated,  and  injury  to  the  plants  may  be  the  result. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  many  kinds  may  be  divided  now.  All  the  low- 
growing  tufted  plants,  such  us  Aubrietia purpurea,  Arabis,  &c.,  may  be  parted, 
so  that  each  little  tuft  has  a few  fibres  ; if  shaded  and  kept  watered  for  a week 
they  -will  soon  make  new  roots,  and  form  nice  tufts  to  remove  from  the  reserve 
ground  to  the  borders  and  beds  in  early  spring.  It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  Iberis  sempervirens,  one  of  the  best  of  the  white  spring  flowers. 

MusHRoojp  may  be  raised  in  plenty  in  old  frames  or  at  the  back  of  a 
shed.  Collect  a good  heap  of  short  dung  that  has  not  been  fermented,  spread 
It  out,  and  turn  twice  at  intervals  of  a week;  then  add  turfy  loam  in  the 
proportion  of  one-sixth,  and  make  up  the  bed  eighteen  inches  deep,  beating 
It  down  well  as  the  work  proceeds.  Let  it  remain  till  there  is  a brisk  heat? 
then  insert  the  spawn  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  an  egg  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  cover  ttm  bed  with  two  inches  of  fine  loam  or  rotted  turf. 

Orchid  House  will  need  some  revision,  to  separate  plants  that  are  going  to 
est  from  those  that  are  still  actively  growing.  Encourage  growth  in  young 
specimens  recently  potted,  but  as  the  growth  of  any  orchid  appears  to  be 
hou^^*^'^  gradually  withhold  water,  and  remove  it  to  a cooler  part  of  the 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  should  now  be  fully  exposed  night 
and  day  by  removal  of  the  lights,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  donef  Thin  out 
the  young  wood  of  the  season,  to  promote  the  ripening  of  all  the  good  shoots 
that  have  been  laid  in.  The  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  may  be 
allowed  to  become  comparatively  dry  with  advantage. 

^ ^te  to  have  a moist  air  and  a steady  bottom-heat. 

Shut  up  early,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  the  bed  ; this  will  greatly  help 

degree^'^  swelling.  The  bottom-heat  for  pines  must  not  be  less  than  90 

smith  Lettuces!.’!..?!!  Sugar-loaf  Cabbage,  Endive,  Hammer- 

and  Stone  Surnip.^  ^ Normandy  Cress,  Flanders  Spinach, 

sown  at  once  will  yield  a nice  supply  to  vary  the 
^ Stove  the  winte^.^  ^ ^ 

holdW  wftpr^ror^''®*  L®  pre^red  betimes  for  the  winter  by  gradually  with- 
much  as  nnssihlp  t have  completed  their  growth,  and  exposing  as 

Tthe  s™  hard- wooded  plants,  that  the  growth 

01  the  season  may  be  completely  ripened.  “ 

®hould  be  planted  at  once,  and  the  surplus 
LauTre  a old  plants,  fhose  rooted  in’small  pots  will 

keep  well  watered  • repot  them/rm,  in  a sound  loamy  compost,  and 

aboSTr  ^ZchT?'* will  be  better  if  exposed  as  advised 
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fodder  plant  as  Trifolium  incarnatum  when  hay  an 
®hort,  and  fodder  is  always  a grea 
wIpp*  ^ heat  and  drought.  Whoever^  ca 

irros!ibl77“*7'’r®l‘^f®''''  Trifolium  nowassoo 

to  Co™pd  remains  of  the  growing  time.  To  be  forewarned  i 

the  ear-1  it  ia  ^’t®®  ^ ^ *^6  forewarning  falls  far  behin 

deml7d  fL  w u r®''’  becomes  a warning  wasted.  To  meet  th 
the  5'^'"  *^®  “'‘^‘^1®  month,  the  strongest  c 

P^ZrpZ®^  be  selected  and  have  special  attention  in  the  matter  of  feedin: 
DerhaZ  nn  hZt  ®7®  7/®®^  condition  when  wanted  for  the  table.  There  i 
perhaps  no  better  food  for  goslings  to  be  killed  in  a month  or  so  hence  thai 
oats,  crushed  or  whole,  and  if  they  have  the  run  of  the  fields  it  will  not  b 


necessary  to  give  them  any  other.  But  those  kept  in  enclosed  yards  shonld 
have  also  moderate  supplies  of  green  food  and  oat  or  bean  meal  mixed  with 
skim  milk.  Scraps  from  the  kitchen,  if  sweet,  may  be  utilized,  but  kitchen 
refuse  in  a sour  state  and  house  wash  should  not  be  employed  for  feeding  pur- 
poses at  this  stage.  Ducks  also  should  be  fed  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
advised  for  geese,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  should  have  access  to  a 
sufficiency  of  water.  We  direct  attention  to  the  matter  at  the  present  moment 
because  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  insufficiently  feed  both  ducks  and  geese 
until  within  a short  time  of  their  being  required  for  the  table,  and  then  to 
supply  them  most  liberally  with  foods  of  a highly  fattening  character.  In 
consequence,  they  invariably  lack  the  delicate  juiciness  characteristic  of  those 
liberally  supplied  with  nutritious  food  from  the  first. 


Cljt  ^ouseijolli. 

A FEAST  OF  FUNGI. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  September  16,  1876,  the  various 
modes  of  cooking  mushrooms  are  treated  in  detail.  That  paper  may 
now  be  supplemented  with  some  seasonable  remarks  on  other  esculent 
fungi,  of  which  several  valuable  kinds  ai-e  available  for  those  who  can, 
maugre  all  prejudice,  appreciate  a good  thing.  The  prejudice,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  a difficulty  experienced  by  many  who  are  incapable  of 
bigotry  or  mere  narrowness,  and  arises  out  of  the  common  fear  of 
injury  to  health  by  the  eating  of  poison.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that 
a vast  amount  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food  is  lost  through  this  pre- 
judice, and  those  who  are  wise  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  fungi 
that  are  wholesome  and  such  as  are  deleterious  or  only  “ suspicious.” 
Between  the  wholesome  and  toothsome  fungi  that  everybody  ought  to 
know  how  to  gather,  cook,  and  eat,  and  the  fungi  that  are  decidedly 
objectionable  there  is  a borderland  peopled  by  fungi  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  proper  subjects  for  experiment.  Now,  it  is  intended  in  the 
notes  that  follow  to  keep  clear  of  the  dangerous  and  the  experimental, 
and  to  make  mention  of  those  only  tliat  may  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  for  the  most  part  are  easily  distinguished  when  met 
with.  To  the  townsfolk,  who  depend  upon  the  greengrocer  for  mush- 
rooms and  the  grocer  for  ketchup,  these  notes  will  be  of  little  use,  but 
the  occupant  of  a country  house  may  be  advised  to  give  attention  to 
them.  We  have  many  times  obtained  from  our  own  gardens  and  grass 
lands  many  of  the  finest  edible  fungi  in  addition  to  the  far-famed 
Mushroom  {Agaricus  campestris),  and  in  a country  ramble  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  altogether  likely  that  one  who  has  eyes  and  a 
little  knowledge  may  obtain  a good  dinner  and  aids  to  dinner  for  weeks 
to  come  ; for  while  some  of  the  edible  fungi  must  be  consumed  while 
fresh,  there  are  others  suitable  for  drying  and  that  may  be  put  away 
in  the  store  to  be  used  at  any  other  time  in  soups,  ragouts,  and  other 
dishes. 

The  Faiet-eing  Mitsheoom,  Agaricus  prunulus,  is  one  of  the 
very  best,  easily  found,  and  scarcely  to  be  mistaken.  As  it  appears 
only  in  the  spring,  it  is  not  now  in  season  ; but  spring  will  soon  return, 
and  many  who  now  read  these  notes  will  perhaps  remember  when  they 
again  see  the  creamy  round-headed  fairy-ring  fungi  that  they  are 
wholesome,  delicate,  and  of  great  value  to  a cook  who  is  not  the  slave 
of  prejudice.  They  may  be  cut  up  and  dried  in  an  airy  shed,  and  may 
then  be  threaded  and  stowed  away.  While  fresh  they  may  be  put  into 
gravies  and  beef  tea,  or  added  to  a ragout,  or  baked  in  a brisk  oven 
with  slices  of  thin  bacon  and  pepper  and  salt.  Dr.  Badham,  in  his 
“ Esculent  Funguses,”  says,  “ It  is  the  most  savoury  fungus  with 
which  I am  acquainted  ; ” and  he  adds  a note  on  Sterbeck’s  White 
Mustard,  which  may  be  eaten  with  this  and  other  fungi : “ Bruise  in  a 
mortar  some  sweet  almonds  with  a little  water,  then  add  salt,  pepper, 
and  a little  lemon  juice;  rub  together  till  the  whole  is  of  the  consis- 
tence of  common  mustard,” 

The  Paeasol  Musheoom,  Agaricus  pirocerus,  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  long  stem,  wide  parasol-shaped  top,  and  snake-like 
markings  on  the  stem.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  character 
is  the  shaggy  brown  leather  appearance  of  the  pileus  or  cap,  which 
may  be  likened  to  a parasol  ornamented  with  brown  trimmings  on  a 
cream-coloured  ground.  This  may  be  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways,  one 
of  the  best  being  to  fry  it  in  oil  with  fine  herbs.  It  is  also  available  for 
making  ketchup. 

The  Beown  Boletus,  Boletus  edulis,  is,  like  many  other  of  the 
good  fungi,  easily  distinguished.  The  stem  is  always  thick  and  solid, 
at  first  white,  afterwards  fawn  colour  and  reticulated.  The  cap  is 
nearly  flat,  smooth,  with  a thick  margin ; the  colour  light  or  dark 
brown  or  bronze  ; the  under  surface  nearly  flat,  and  showing  a slight 
depression  near  the  stalk,  this  under  side  being  at  first  white,  after- 
wards olive-green  ; the  whole  substance  fii-ni,  the  flesh  white  and 
unchanging.  Berkeley  says,  “ The  large  size,  truly  netted  stem, 
smooth  pileus  (or  cap),  and  agreeable  nutty  flavour  easily  distinguish 
this  species.” 

It  may  be  cooked  in  every  imaginable  manner  added  to  a ragout 
or  to  beef-tea  it  enriches  the  gravy  and  improves  the  flavour  ; in  a 
fricasse  with  lean  ham,  or  fried  in  oil  with  herbs,  or  roasted  with  onions 
and  butter,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  edible  fungi  in  the  world.  Badham 
proposes  thus  to  make  boletus  soup: — “Having  di'ied  some  in  an  oven, 
soak  them  in  tepid  water,  thickening  with  toasted  bread,  till  the  whole 
be  of  the  consistence  of  a puree,  then  rub  through  a sieve,  throw  in 
some  stewed  boletuses,  boil  together,  and  serve  with  the  usual 
condiments.” 

Boletus  Soup. 

I have  made  a better  boletus  soup  than  Badham  provides  for, 
but  I had  at  the  time  a large  supply  of  the  fresh  fungi  gathered  on 
the  borders  of  a pine  wood.  I threw  a lot  into  some  strong  beef  stock 
that  had  not  been  in  any  way  flavoured.  While  they  were  stewing 
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I mixed  11  a basin  a little  flour,  ketchup,  and  Woreester  sauee,  adding 
a very  little  grated  nutmeg,  red  pepper,  and  a rather  liberal  allowance 
of  salt.  1 then  prepared  a few  of  the  best  boletuses  that  1 liad 
reserved  for  the  purpose  by  eutting  them  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a shilling.  The  waste  I threw  into  f.he  pot,  and  with  it  a clove  of 
garlie.  After  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  simmering  the  soup  was  strained, 
and  the  thickening  and  the  pieces  were  added,  and  it  was  again  boiled 
for  five  minutes,  and  served  with  croquets  of  buttered  toast.  Almost 
any  of  the  edible  fungi  may  be  made  into  soup  in  the  same  manner. 

Thk  Hokse  Mushroom,  Agaricus  exquisitus,  is  notin  high  repute, 
but  it  is  truly  grand  in  quality,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  broiling. 

As  it  grows  to  a weight  of  five  or  six  pounds,  and  lias  even  been  met 
with  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  it  generally  offers  a substantial  meal 
as  well  as  a treat.  Two  friends  lately  brought  me  half  a one.  They 
had  been  rambling  over  some  grass  land  near  Harrow  and  found  an 
imtnense  niushroom.  They  carried  it  to  an  inn  and  had  half 
served  with  a steak  for  their  dinner,  and  they  declared  it  was  a right 
royal  dinner.  The  half  they  gave  to  me  I steeped  in  oil  for  an  hour, 
then  fried  it  with  a little  mineed  garlic  and  parsley,  with  the  addition 
of  pepper  and  salt,  and  served  it  with  a lemon.  It  gave  great  delight, 
but  there  was  more  than  four  of  us  could  eat  with  toasted  bacon  and 
kidneys,  and  what  was  left  improved  a ragout  the  next  day.  great 

mushroom  is  called  “ white  cups  in  the  markets,  and  is  sold  for  making 
ketchup,  which  is  a very  good  use  to  put  it  to. 

The  Orange-milk  or  Mussel  Mushroom,  Agaricus  delieiosus, 
grows  in  pine  woods,  and  when  met  with  is  usually  very  abundant. 

It  will  repay  the  fungus  hunter  to  make  its  acquaintanee,  and  to  be 
able  at  any  time  to  distinguish  it  from  Agaricus  torminosus,  which  in 
many  points  resembles  it,  but  is  a most  undesirable  species.  The 
stem  is  short,  the  pileus  or  cap  flattish,  ringed,  the  colour  dull 
brownish  orange,  and  the  gills  are  of  the  same  eolour.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  well-flavoured,  and  thoroughly  wholesome.  The  one  it  nearly 
resembles,  and  whieh  is  to  be  avoided,  may  be  distinguished  by  definite 
signs.  The  true  A.  delieiosus  is  full  of  red  orange  milk,  which  turns 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  whole  plant  turns  green  when 
bruised.  But  the  other  and  obnoxious  kind  has  white  juice,  which 
does  not  change  at  all.  Therefore  the  casual  name,  “ orange-mUk 
mushroom,”  will  always  serve  as  a guide  to  it,  and  the  other  name 
will  suggest  that  in  flavour  it  somewhat  resembles  mussels.  It  may 
be  cooked  as  described,  for  other  kinds,  but  it  is  best  fried  or  baked 
in  butter. 

The  Champignon  or  Scotch  Bonnets,  Agaricus  oreades,  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  autumn  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  and  often  occurs 
in  rings.  The  writer  of  this  was  accustomed  to  secure  a store  every 
year  from  a spot  on  Hampstead  Heath  where  it  grew  in  such 
abundance  that  it  was  a purely  mechanical  business  to  gather  a peck 
or  two.  They  were  dried  by  spreading  them  out  in  the  sun,  and  were 
then  stored  away  for  use  in  soups  and  gravies.  We  have  had  them  in 
store  three  or  four  years  in  paper  bags,  and  they  have  never  become 
mildewed,  and  have  scarcely  lost  any  of  their  delicious  nutty  flavour.  It 
is  important  to;be  able  to  distinguish  this  agaric,  and  it  is  also  very  easy. 
The  stem  is  slender,  glossy,  and  hollow,  pinkish,  or  yellowish  brown  ; 
the  pileus  the  same  colour  as  the  stem,  one  to  two  inches  broad  ; veiy 
tender  when  moist,  but  when  dry  firm,  and  indeed  of  a leathery  con- 
sistence. Though  a most  valuable  little  mushroom,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  cooking  as  a dish,  but  it  may  be  fried  in  oil  or  butter.  In 
any  case,  whether  put  into  gravy  or  fried,  it  should  have  very  little 
cooking,  or  the  flavour  will  be  dissipated. 

The  Morchellaescidenta,  is  a fungus  people  read  of,  as  they  do 

of  truffles,  and  of  which  too  often  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  as  matters 
of  fact.  The  morel  is  much  used  in  first-class  cookery,  and  purchased 
at  high  prices  by  persons  who  might  often  find  it  in  abundance  in 
their  own  orchards.  For  several  years  I had  a supply  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  from  a common  garden  border  consisting  of  the 
commonest  clay  soil.  They  appeared  in  one  spot  only  for  some  six  or 
seven  years  in  succession,  and  then  we  saw  no  more.  It  is  easily  le- 
cognized,  and  indeed,  once  seen  and  known  as  the  morel,  it  can  never 
be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  The  stem  is  short  and  slightly  swollen,  the 
pileus  conical  and  regularly  reticulated  with  a sort  of  honeycomb 
pattern,  the  colours  greyjand  dull  olive  or  dingy  brown.  It  is  hollow 
both  in  the  pileus  and  the  stem. 

The  fame  of  the  morel  is  illustrated  by  the  elaborate  directions  for 
dressing  it  that  may  be  found  in  French  and  Italian  cookery  books. 
They  require  to  be  carefully  cleansed  and  made  quite  dry,  in  whatever 
way  they  are  to  be  cooked.  I have  only  stewed  them,  and  they  were 
always  so  much  enjoyed  that,  as  my  supply  was  never  abundant,  I did 
not  care  to  try  any  other  method.  They  were  put  into  strong  gravy 
with  a liberal  allowance  of  salt  and  pepper  and  kept  simmering  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  some  freshly-chopped  parsley  and  minced  lean 
ham  and  a little  thickening  were  added,  and  all  boiled  up  together  for 
a few  minutes.  A large  oiittered  toast  was  then  put  intc*  a hot  dish 
and  the  stew  turned  out  upon  it.  Badham  recommends  binding  them 
with  the  yokes  of  eggs,  and  some  other  methods,  which  appear  very 
timpting.  One  of  these  is  as  follows  : “ Divide  them  across,  put  them 
on  the  fire  with  some  parsley,  shallot,  chervil,  burnet,  tarragon,  chives, 
a little  salt,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  oil.  iStew  till  the  ^uice  runs 
out ; then  thicken  with  a little  flour;  serve  with  bread  crumbs  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon.” 

The  Ox-tongue  or  Liver  Fungus,  FistuUnu  hcpatica,  is  well 
known  to  observers  who  ramble  in  the  country,  and  is  generally 
spurned  by  them  as  (|uite  unlikely  to  be  worth  eating.  But  it  is  a 
\<iry  good  thing,  and  its  appearance  need  not  trouble  one.  It  is  com- 
monly found  on  the  oak  tree  ; it  has  no  distinct  stem,  but  spreails  out 
like  a mass  of  flesh,  at  first  resembling  a tongue,  aftei-wards  becoming 
larger  and  darkei-  so  as  to  resemble  a liver.  It  frequently  grows  to 


an  immense  size,  and  the  larger  the  better  when  wanted  for  gravy. 
But  when  young  it  makes  a capital  grill  if  put  on  a clear  and  not 
fierce  fire,  and  carefully  buttered  while  cooking.  It  may  also  be 
stewed  with  herbs  and  a few  kidneys.  When  very  large,  however,  it 
is  best  to  stew  it  down,  and  having  secured  the  gravy  throw  the  flesh 
away.  I once  had  it  fried  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  it  was 
excellent. 

The  Puff-balls,  Lycoperdon  plumheum  and  L.  hovista,  are  well 
known  as  occurring  in  abundance  on  chalk  downs.  They  are 
spherical,  white,  or  creamy  grey.  The  great  puft'-ball,  L.  gigantciim,  a 
very  handsome  and  singular  fungus,  is  not  considered  edible,  ihe 
small  ones  that  come  in  crowds  in  dry  places  are,  however,  first-rate  it 
young  and  fresh,  and  the  best  way  to  cook  them  is  to  slice  them  and 
fry  them  in  oil  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  They  may  also  be  stewed 
in  rich  white  sauce  for  a few  minutes.  When  old  or  stale  they  are 
useless.  


lak 


ENCLOSING  A VILLAGE  GREEN. 

At  Hampstead  Police  Court,  Robert  Williams  was  charged,  before  Messrs. 
Smith,  Marshall,  and  Loch,  with  having  unlawfully  destroyed  a fence  at  West- 
end  Green,  the  property  of  Francis  Thomas  Fowle,  builder,  of  Caxton  Road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush.  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  barrister,  prosecuted  ; and  Mr  S. 
Price,  solicitor,  of  Walbrook,  acting  for  a committee  of  residents  at  West 
Hampstead,  defended.  The  “fence  ” was  a hoarding  placed  around  the  greater 
part  of  West-end  Green,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Jones,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  said  the  summons  was  taken  out  under  the  2oth  section  oE  the 
24th  and  25th  Viet.,  cap.  97,  for  unlawfully  and  maliciously  breaking  down  a 
fence.  The  plot  of  land  on  which  the  fence  stood  had  apparently  been  for 
some  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  John  Culverhouse,  the  freeholder.  Some 
short  time  ago  this  land  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fowle,  the  complainant.  Mr.  Fowle, 
intending  to  commence  building  operations,  surrounded  the  land  with  a .ence. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th  ult.,  at  half-past  nine,  some  hundreds  of  men,  armed 
with  large  hammers,  broke  down  the  whole  of  this  fence,  and  took  the  fence 
into  the  centre  of  the  land  and  set  fire  to  it.  Mr.  Francis  Thomas  Fowle  the 
complainant,  deposed  to  having  entered  into  a contract  with  Mr.  Culverhouse 
to  purchase  this  land  from  him  for  £850.  The  damage  done  by  the  destruction 
and  burning  of  the  fence  amounted  to  £40.  Splaine,  253  S,  deposed  to  ^eemg 
100  or  150  men  armed  with  crowbars,  &c.,  emerge  froin  the  road  leading  to  Mr. 
Potter’s  factory,  and  demolish  the  fence,  defendant  being  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Price  contended  that  this  had  been  a village  green  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  the  men  were  justified  in  breaking  down  the  fence.  Seven  years  ago  Mr. 
Culverhouse  put  up  a fence  and  that  was  destroyed,  and  he  never  took  any 
proceedings  in  regard  to  it.  A writ  had  just  been  issued  at  the  suit  of  the 
Attorney-General  against  Mr.  Fowle  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  villagers  to  the 
green.  Three  witnesses,  aged  respectively  seventy-four,  sixty-seven,  and  fifty- 
two,  who  had  known  the  green  all  their  lives,  were  called  to  prove  that  it  had 
always  been  used  as  a recreation  place  by  the  villagers.  The  Bench  disoiissed 
the  summons,  after  a long  hearing,  on  the  ground  that  a -primd  facie  claim  ot 
right  had  been  made  out,  over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  hour  other 
summonses  were  withdrawn,  as  governed  by  this  decision,  and  the  remaining 
three  were  adjourned,  as  it  was  alleged  those  defendants  took  p^art  in  the 
burning.  Costs  for  loss  of  time  by  the  five  first-m.entioned  defendants  were 
allowed.  


litexatuK. 


Serial  works  received  from  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  comprise  continuing 
parts  of  the  following  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible 
part  16;  Amateur  Work,  part  9;  Scientific  Recreations,  part  11  ; Uniuersul 
Instructor,  part  22;  Land,  Sea,  and  Sky,  part  10;  Haydn  s Dictionary  of 
Dates,  part  11  ; Epochs  and  Episodes  of  History,  part  9;  Beeton  s Dictionary 
of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  part  10  •,  Holy  Thoughts  on 
11  ; BioWiNs  Ancient  History,  part  10;  Hovsehold  Medicine,  part  10  ; Hailam  .s 
Literature  of  Europe,  part  11  ; Beeton’s  Book  oj  Poetry,  part  Histoiy  oj 
the  World, p&rt  10  ; Family  Altar,  part  16  ; Sylvias  Home  /owrnaf  for  August. 

D’Israeli’s  Miscellanies  of  Literature  is  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs 
Ward  and  Lock,  in  the  same  style  as  the  “ Curiosities  of  Literature  jus 
completed.  This  famous  work  of  the  elder  D’lsraeli  will  now  be  at  the  coni 
mand  of  all  who  would  possess  it.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  parts,  at  6d 

Botanical  Paper.— d.  R.— Exp  erienced  plant  hunters  are  not  very  parti 
cnlar  what  sort  of  paper  they  use  in  drying  plants,  except  occasionally  when 
troublesome  subjects  have  to  be  dealt  with  ; when  a special  paper  is  required 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Newman’s  botanical  paper,  which  for  many 
years  was  sold  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Newman,  at  No.  9,  Devonshire  Street 
Bishopsgate,  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  8d.  per  quire.  Whetner  it  is  still 
procurable  we  cannot  say,  but  probably  any  stationer  who  understands  11s 
business  could  supply  it.  Common  blotting  paper  answers  very  well  for 
drying  plants,  and  grocer’s  thick  sugar  paper  is  in  favour  with  many. 

The  llTfcome  for  August  is  a great  sixpenny  worth,  comprising  64  quaito 
pages,  and  about  thirty  effective  illustrations.  On  the  front  page  is  a hit  of 
bird  life  from  the  pencil  of  Harrison  Weir,  and 

Amongst  the  portraits  occur  those  of  Dr.  Gnudrod,  Berthohl  Auerbach,  Rev. 
B.  B.  Power,  Hadji  Bilal,  Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  and  certain  Maori  and  Nubian 
notables. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers,  by  F.  F.  Hulmis,  and  Fanuliar  Garden  Mowers, 
bv  811IHUCY  HllililCKl)  (Cassell),  continue  their  course  side  by  side  111  a iiicrry 
sort  of  way.  The  pictures  are  veritable  portraits,  and  Mr.  llulme  is  winning, 
as  ho  deserves,  a better  reward  in  public  approbation  than  a orowii  of 
a State  sinocure.  But  we  must  keep  in  iniiid  that  the  exquisite  Imish  ot  those 
pictures  depends  much  on  the  spirit  in  which,  as  printers  and  P>'*> 
Messrs.  Cassell  accomplish  their  part  of  the  work  ' *7. 
make  acceptable  presents  for  young  people,  and  will  bo  valued  as  table  b v , 
cliifMy  lit'cuuHC  ot  Mi*.  Iluliiuja  drawinga. 


Ai'i.usr  12,  i8Sa. 
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VIOLA  AllUWELL  GEM. 

Forming,  part  of  the  eploiulid  display  of  violas  in  the  nuraei-y  of  Messrs.  JI. 
Pannell  and  Sons,  at  the  timo  of  the  visit  of  the  Belgian  horticulturists  to 
Swanley,  was  one  under  the  name  of  Ardwell  Gom,  which  attracted  a con- 
siderable share  of  attention.  This  variety  docs  not  appear  to  bo  very  well 
known,  certainly  not  so  well  as  its  merits  deserve,  for  it  is  very  distinct  m 
colour,  and  one  of  the  most  free  and  continuous  flowering  violas  we  have.  It 
is  free  and  compact  in  growth,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  m great 
abundance,  are  of  medium  size  and  of  a pleasing  cream  or  light  straw  colour. 

At  Swanley  it  was  very  conspicuous  amongst  the  light  flowers,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  magnificent  bands  of  it  in  the  Prince  s Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  which  show  how  well  suited  it  is  for  flower  garden  decoration  m 
districts  in  which  the  violas  do  well  during  the  summer.  In  the  upper  garden 
between  the  Waverley  Market  and  the  Scott  monument,  there  is  a broad 
ribbon  border,  of  which  this  viola  forms  a part,  and  of  the  five  or  six  classes  of 
flowering  plants  employed  in  forming  the  ribbon  not  one  could  approach  it  in 
effectiveness.  In  fact,  up  to  the  end  of  July  not  one  of  the  other  subjects, 
which  included  zonal  pelargoniums,  verbenas,  and  violas,  had  flowered  satis- 
factorily. There  are  also  several  large  festoons  of  it  in  the  gardens  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Scott  monument.  There  are  not  many  districts  in  England 
in  which  the  violas  make  really  satisfactory  summer  bedders,  but  they  do 
exceedingly  well  in  Scotland,  usually  continuing  in  bloom  until  quite  the  end 
of  the  season.  In  all  parts  of  England  they  are,  however,  of  much  value  for 
the  mixed  border,  as  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a splendid  display 
of  colour  until  quite  the  end  of  June  in  the  seasons  most  unfavourable  to  them, 
and  in  a well-arranged  border  there  are  other  plants  to  maintain  its  attract- 
tiveness  wlien  the  violas  give  out.  George  Gordon, 

RAPID  FLOWERING  OF  GLOXINIAS. 

On  page  .383  there  appeared  a paragraph  under  the  heading  of  “ Gloxinias 
at  Reading,”  in  which  it  was  stated  that  fine  plants  carrying  several  flowers 
could  be  had  in  bloom  from  seed  in  six  months.  It  is  now  our  purpose  to  set 
forth  more  fully  in  detail  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  At  Reading  it  is 
the  practice  to  sow  seed  on  the  1st  of  January,  which  is  starting  to  work  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  year.  A good  free  light  compost  is  made  up 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  the  proportion  of  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  the 
remaining  fifth  being  fibry  peat  and  silver  sand.  The  seed  is  sowm  on  the 
surface  : after  the  pots,  being  well  drained,  are  filled  with  soil,  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly  on  the  surface,  for  it  is  very  small,  and  gently  pressed  into  the  soil. 
The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a gentle  bottom  heat,  and  the  seed  soon  germinates. 
The  best  temperature  is  one  of  about  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  by  day.  The  propagating 
bed  at  Reading  is  in  a small  span-roofed  house  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
glass,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  best  position  for  the  effectual  germination  of  the 
seeds.  About  the  end  of  February  the  seed  pots  are  gone  over,  and  the  strongest 
plants  are  selected  and  pricked  off  into  pots.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
strongest  and  earliest  plants,  when  they  flower,  invariably  produce  purple 
blossoms,  and  as  a rule  plants  yielding  flowers  of  this  colour  are  strong 
vrowers.  A grower  should  not  therefore  depend  on  the  strongest  and  earliest 
plants  for  any  particular  purpose,  as  they  are  certain  to  lack  variety.  In 
March  the  forwardest  plants  are  potted  singly  into  thumbs  (72-sized  pots),  doing 
this  very  lightly,  and  placing  the  roots  only  just  under  the  soil,  so  that  when 
the  plants  begin  to  spread  their  leaves  they  may  not  touch  the  surface.  When 
the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  the  young  plants  are  occasionally  sprinkled 
overhead.  At  the  end  of  April  another  shift  is  made  into  large  60-sized  pots, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  into  32-sized  pots,  and  they  come  into  flower  in  June, 
and  even  earlier.  So  far,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  more  advanced  of  the 
plants.  Sucoessional  batches  are  similarly  treated,  and  in  this  way  a good 
succession  can  be  had.  W^hat  is  done  on  a large  scale  at  Reading  can  be  done 
also  on  a small  scale  ; and  with  care,  and  by  the  exercise  of  forethought,  it  is 
possible  to  have  plants  in  flower  and  in  good  condition  for  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  early  and  late  summer  months.  Indeed,  by  sowing  good  seed  twice 
a year — say,  in  January  and  again  at  the  end  of  April — it  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  have  gloxinias  in  flower  during  a good  portion  of  the  year.  But  it  is  useless 
to  sow  indifferent  seed.  It  is  true  that  fine  strains  of  gloxinias  are  now  pretty 
general,  but  care  should  be  exercised  in  obtaining  only  that  which  is  worth 
growing.  The  gardener  generally  has  so  much  to  do  in  a short  time  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  his  time  in  raising  and  growing  on  that  which  is  little 
better  than  rubbish.  Let  him  secure  good  seed  at  the  outset,  and  follow  the 
directions  herein  laid  down,  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  something 
that  wiU  satisfy  his  eye  and  gladden  his  heart. 

Semper  Augustus. 

CAMPANULA  TURBINATA. 

Seeing  this  figured  in  “ Familiar  Garden  Flowers  ” reminds  me  of  its 
immense  merit  as  a rockery  and  border  plant.  It  is  sportive,  and  hence 
there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  good.  But 
I must  confess  I prefer  the  original  dwarf  typical  plant  above  all  the  varieties, 
for  as  we  get  away  from  this  neat  compact  style  we  get  into  a weedy  way  and 
obtain  variety  at  the  cost  of  quality.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  W eedists  that  as 
they  set  at  nought  the  teachings  of  the  Florists,  they  pay  the  penalty  in  being 
tempted  to  prefer  the  worst  to  the  best  varieties  of  plants.  Hence  I find 
inferior  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants  coming  into  favour,  and 
Campanula  turbinata  is  a special  case  in  point.  It  is  a capital  plant  to  grow, 
and  may  be  raised  from  seed  to  any  extent.  If  the  hardy  men  would  throw 
out  bad  varieties  as  the  florists  do,  they  would  enhance  their  own  joy  and  that 
of  other  people.  W.  B. 

NEW  SARRACENIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  collection  of  nepenthes  in  the  Chelsea 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  is  that  of  sarracenias.  To  the 
amateur  with  no  structure  at  his  command  for  plants  requiring  a high 
temperature  for  their  successful  cultivation  the  sarracenias  are  the  most  im- 
portant, for  many  of  the  kinds  are  so  hardy  that  they  can  be  well  grown  in 
a cold  frame,  and  none  are  so  tender  that  they  cannot  be  had  in  perfection 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  At  Chelsea  the  collection  is  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  plants,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  new 
kinds  which  have  a place  in  it.  There  were  three  novelties  that  particularly 
struck  my  attention  the  other  day,  and  these  were  S.  melanorrhoda,  a very 
beautiful  hybrid  raised  from  a cross  effected  between  N.  Stevensi  and  S. 
purpurea  : it  has  large  and  handsome  pitchers  of  a bright  red  colour  ; S. 
formosa,  a charming  hybrid  between  S.  psittacina  and  S,  variolaris,  in  which 
the  characteris’ios  of  its  two  parents  are  admh-ably  blended,  and  S'.  Courti^  a 


handsome  hybrid  between  S.  purpurea  and  H.  psittacina,  with  bright  red 
pitchers  of  very  distinct  form.  Amongst  other  insectivorous  plants  at  Chelsea 
that  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  numerous  fine  specimens  of 
Cephalotus  follicularis,  better  known  as  the  Now  Holland  pitcher  plant,  and 
the  drosoras,  which  are  grown  with  groat  success.  Visitor. 

INDIGOFERA  FLORIBUNDA.| 

Trained  to  the  end  wall  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  skirt  the  principal 
walk  through  the  Chelsea  nurseries  is  a very  large  specimen  of  Indigofera 
floribunda,  which  has  been  flowering  splendidly  for  some  timo  past.  This 
attractive  leguminous  shrub  is  not  much  known,  although  it  has  long  been  in 
cultivation,  and  is  very  attractive  when  flowering  as  freely  as  in  this  instance. 
The  growth  is  vigorous  without  being  coarse,  the  leaves  are  elegantly  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  good  clusters  and  of  a rich  purple  colour.  Indigo- 
fera floribunda  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  in  constitution  to  be  grown  in  the  open 
shrubbery,  excepting  in  warm  sheltered  spots,  and  this  has  doubtless  pre- 
vented its  coming  into  general  cultivation.  It,  however,  thrives  admirably  in 
some  of  the  western  counties,  forming  specimens  of  the  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  can  be  grown 
with  success  against  a wall,  in  company  with  such  comparatively  tender  sub- 
jects as  Escallonia  macrantha.  It  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  better  known 
Indigofera  decora,  which  is  considered  by  the  majority  of  plant  growers  to  be 
good  enough  to  deserve  a place  in  the  greenhouse.  V isitor. 


JRarltcts, 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apricots per  doz. 

Cherries per  lb. 

Currants  per  ^ sieve 

Figs per  doz. 

Gooseberries per  4 sieve 

Grapes  per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

Melons each 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . . per  lb. 

Plums  per  ^sieve 

Raspberries per  lb. 


Os.  4d.  to  Is.  Od. 


Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 


Os.  9d. 
5s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 


6s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 

Os.  3d. 


6s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages „ Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Endive  - per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61. 

OarUc  - per  lb.  Os.lOd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Horse-r^ish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Lettuces,  Cos „ Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Mint,  Green  ..per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 
Mushrooms. . ..per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  3s.0d. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley ,,  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Peas per  quart  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,,  Os.  2d. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  6d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 


HAT  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover per  load  120s.  to  136f 


Inferior  do. 

New  do 

Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  do 

New  do 

Straw  


75s. 

90s. 

lOOs. 

65s. 

70s. 

30s. 


90- • 
lOOs" 
120s' 
90s 
90  • 
63  • 


Flowers, 


Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms 
Bouvardias  ....  per  bunch 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Fuchsias ....  per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms 
Gladioli. . . . per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
White  Jasmine,  doz.  bun. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette..  ,, 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blms. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d. 

Roses  per  doz.  Os.  6d. 

Reses,  Tea Is.  Od. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  2s.  Od. 

Stocks per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 

Sweet  Sultan  ,, 

Tropaeolum  „ 


Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 


Os.  9d. 
6s.  Od.  , 
Is.  Od.  , 
2s.  6d.  , 
5s.  Od. 
2s.  61.  , 
7s.  6d.  , 
Os.  6d.  , 
4=.  Od.  , 
Is.  Od.  , 
Is.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 


6s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 
lOs.  Od. 
is.  6d. 
63.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
63.  Od. 
lOs.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
5s.  od. 
5s.  Od. 

, 2s.  6d. 

, Os.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

, Is.  6d. 

, 4s.  Od. 

I 4s.  Od. 
, 8s.  Od. 
, 2s.  Od. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  403.  to  623 

Wheat,  White,  new „ 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 40s. 

Flour,  households 37s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  3.5s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  32s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley,  Grinding  „ 

Malt,  English „ 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old 

Malt,  brown — . „ 

Oats,  English „ 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  „ 

Rye 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 

Beans,  Tick „ 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey 

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White „ 


40s.  „ 66s. 


47s. 

393. 

41s. 
34s. 
60s. 
30s. 
50s. 
433. 
35s. 
323. 
30s. 
26«. 
30s. 
45.«. 
40  . 
41s. 
443. 
36s. 
45s, 
44s, 


30s.  , 
20s.  , 
35s.  , 
3Ss.  , 
28s.  , 
30s.  , 
22s.  , 
22s.  , 
22s.  , 
42s.  , 
36s.  , 
38s. 
393. 
30s. 
40s. 
363. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  spitalfields. 

Kent  Regents,  per  ton  80.3.  Od.  to  9Ds.  Od. 

,,  Kidneys  ,,  100s.  Od.  ,,  120s.  0 . 

Essex  Regents  „ 70s,  Od.  ,,  lOs.  Od, 

,,  Kidneys  ,,  90s,  Od.  „ lOOs.  Od. 

Magnum  Bonums  „ lOOs.  Od.  „ llOs.  Od. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime  small,  per  8 lbs.  6s.  Od.  to  5s.  4d. 
Beef,  prime  large 


Beef,  middling 

Beef,  inferior 

Mutton,  prime  . . 
JIutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Veal 

Pork,  small 

Pork,  large 


4s.l0d. 
4s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
5s.  4d. 
4s.  4d. 
33.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 


5s.  2d. 
4s.  6d. 
3s.  6d, 
6s.  2d. 
6s.  2d. 
4s.  0 . 
5s.  2d. 
4s.  6d. 
4s.  2d. 


COAL  MARKET. 

East  Wylam per  ton  16s.  6d. 

Wallsend— Hetton 17s.  6d. 

Hetton  Lyons 15s.  Od, 

,,  Lambton ,,  17s.  Oq. 

Original  Hartlepool  „ 17s. 

„ Wear ,,  15s. 

„ Chilton  Tees l»s. 

,,  Thornley 1"S.  6d. 

„ Tees  l"s.  6d. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols  

Reduced  3 per  cent.  9»i  n 


995- 

99J 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  and  Co.,  Mansion  House  Buildi-ngs,  London. — Fnca 
List  of  Nurserymen’s  Greenhouses,  <bc.  - 7 1.7  d 

Bernard  Quaritch,  15,  Piccadilly,  W— Rough  List  of  Valuable  Rare 

Boohs,  No.  58.  _ ^,7^,73  000 

Wm.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Bulb  Catalogue,  1882. 
John  Fraser,  T.f.a  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,— NeZeef  List  of  Strawberry 

Plants.  _>  XT  „ 

W.  CUTBUSH  AND  SoN,  HigHGaTE,  LoNDON  j AND  BaRNET,  HERT... 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  <he. 


WAR  might  with  advantage  be  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measlp,  and  small-pox, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  cMIdtrn  and  adults.  Let  every  one 
co-operate,  and  in  doing  so  use  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP  as  a preventive  measure  It 
can  L bought  everywhere.  See  the  words  “ Sapo  Carbonis  Detergens  (as  doctors  prescribe) 
impressed  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper,  ■without  which  none  is  genuine.  (Anvi-J 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  » taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calc'ilated  to  prolcce  pll-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  L-A.UPl.ouOH,  113,  H ilborn,  Lon  Iba.-l  Apvr.j 
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ROSHEE’S  GARDEN  BORDER-EDGING  TILES. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER, 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 


These  tiles,  manufactured  in  Terra-Cotta,  Terro-Metallio  Ware,  Red  Ware,  and  Glazed  Stone-ware 
(in  the  above  and  other  patterns),  are  recommended  in  preference  to  Box  and  other  “ grown  " Edgings  for  the 
f ollowing  reasons ; They  do  not  harbour  slugs  and  insects,  they  take  up  lass  room,  require  no  attention,  are  far  more 
durable,  and  consequently,  in  the  end,  prove  much  cheaper.  For  Kitchen  Gardens  the  plainer  patterns  are  much  used,  and 
have  bteu  found  invaluable.  To  be  obtained  at 

F.  BOSHEB  and  CO.’S  Warehouses,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blaokfriars,  S.E.;  King’s  Boad  (Corner 
of  Church  Street),  Chelsea,  S.W.;  and  Kingsland  Boad,  Kingsland,  N.E. 

SILVF.R  SAND,  Fine  and  Coarse  Grain,  as  desired.  Prices  by  Post,  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or 
dehvered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for 
Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT  PEAT  and  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICK  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  IN  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 


“ After  long  and  frequent  observation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  artificial  stone  to  equal  this  for  horticultural  purposes." — SuiRLET 
Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  "The  Garden  Oracle”  for  1866. 

FLOWER  BOXES  for  WINDOWS  and  BALCONIES, 

FACED  WITH  COLOURED  PORCELAIN  TILES. 

AGENTS  for  the  WATSONIAN  PATENT  FERN  COLUMNS  and  BRICKS. 
Also  lor  Looker's  Patent  “ Acme  Frames,"  Plant  Covers,  and  Propagating  Boxes. 
F.  KOSHER  and  CO. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Portable  Cucumber  Frames. 

RHALLIDAY  and  CO.  desire  to  draw  special 
• attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames,  of  which  they 
always  have  a large  stock,  ready  glazed  and  painted.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put  together  and 
taken  apart  in  a few  minutes  by  any  one. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England,  ij  g d 


, - j O ^ 

2- light  frame,  8 ft.  by  6 ft 3 10  0 

3- light  frame,  12  ft.  by  6 ft 5 5 

6-lght  frame,  24  ft.  by  6 ft 10  0 0 


The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.  Lights  and  Framing 
for  Brick  Pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  Halliday  and  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


SUPERIOR  VARNISH. 

BLACK,  RED,  GREEN,  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

It  is  applied  cold,  and  may  be  laid  on  by 
any  farm  labourer  or  other  unskilled 
person.  It  dries  quickly,  giving-  a hard 
brilliant  polish,  and  looks  equally  as  well 
a^  oil  paint,  yet  at  one-fourth  the  cost 
Prices : Black,  Is.  6d. ; Red  and  Choco- 
late, 2s.  3d.j  and  Green,  2s.  9d.  per  g-allon, 
in  casks  containing  not  less  than  nine 
gallons,  delivered  free  at  most  railway 
stations.  Casks  extra,  but  two-thirds 
allowed  if  returned  carriage  paid  to  our 
works  in  good  condition.  Brushes  for 
coating  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone,  Is. 
of  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  &c.,  free  on  application. 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  AND  BAYLISS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON ; 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


THE  ACME  LABELS. 


SCHIUD 


FOR  ROSES 

Highly  Commende 

BY  ALL  THE 

Gardening  Paper! 


Specimens  and  Trice  List  on  Application, 


ORCHID  LABELS  NOW  IN  STOCK. 


LABELS  for  BORDER  PLANTS 
made  to  Order. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

J.  PINCHES, 

27,  OXENDKJST  STKKET, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Best  System  of  Heating  is  by  Hot  Water. 
The  Best  Hot-Water  Joint  is  Jones’  Expansion  Joint. 


ENGINEERS  & IRONFOUNDERS, 

STOUBBBIDGE. 


THE 

BEST 


HOT-WATER 

JOINT. 


Medal  Awarded,  Horticultural  Show,  Aston,  1876. 
Silver  Medal  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Coil,  1881. 


SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

NEAT, 

CHEAP. 


Specially 
adapted  for 
Churches, 
Schools, 
Mansions, 
Public 
Buildings. 
&c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  also  estimates  for  Heating  with 
the  most  improved  BoUers,  EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES, 
or  COILS,  on  application. 


GLASS  COPINGS,  PEACH  HOUSES,  VINERIES 

AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 


B.W-WA-R«U-RST 


MircHCATE  ROAD  .LONDON.N.W, 


Illustrated  P.amplilet free;  also  Price  Lists  of  Paxton  Roofs. 
Estimates  given  to  Plans  or  Specifications. 


BEN’S  BOILER  (Medal,  1881). — One  is  now 
HEATING  OVER  A MILE  OF  PIPING  EASILY. 
Economical  of  Fuel ; will  burn  almost  any  rubbish. 
I’ricoa  and  partioulars  can  be  had  only  from 
Mr.  WAB,HUfl8T,  Horticultural  Engineer, 
33,  Highoate  Road,  N.W. 

Also  HYGIENIC  GAS  STOVES,  Bentley’s  Wateb 
Speat,  &o. 


MACDONALD’S 

AFRICAN 

IlSrSECT 

EXTERMINATOR 

is  the  Best  for 


DESTROYING  BUGS, 
FLEAS,  BEETLES, 
AN’ra,  MOTHS, 
VERMIN  in  DOGS  and 
POULTRY,  Ac.; 
for  it  does  not,  like  otlior 
preparations,  only  Stu- 
pefy, but  itPositivciyKills, 
ana  is  harmless  to  o nimals. 
I'll  llanilsomn  Melal 
Dredyer  Unxe.s  at,  3d., 
6d.,  and  la. 


MACDONAIiD’8 

GABDENF.R’S  INHECT  DESTBOYEK, 
Eor  Freeing  Plants,  Grocnliousos,  Ao.,  from  all  I’osts. 
Ill  Tins,  1h.  each. 

Guaranteed  not  to  injure  tho  moat  dolicatu  plants. 
AfinNTH  Wanted. 


Address  23,  HATTUN  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Special  Designs  and  Estimates  given  for 
Ornamental  Conservatories  without  charge, 
and  for  Horticultural  Work  of  all  kinds. 


Garden  Boxes  and  Lights  are  generally  kept  in 
Stock,  and  Wooden  Houses,  suitable  for  Store 
Houses,  Tool  Houses,  &c. 


Illustrated  Sheets  sent  Post  Free  on  Application. 


W.  CLARK’S 

PATENT  GRASS  CUTTER. 


This  useful  machine  is  used  for  Lawns,  Banks,  Grass 
Edgings,  Round  Flower  Beds,  and  places  where  tho  Lawn 
Mower  cannot  reach ; will  trim  Shrubs,  Ivy,  and  Creepers. 
It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  Lawn  Mower,  but  to 
3 upplement  its  use,  and  from  the  many  and  varied  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  eco. 
nnmical  inventions  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  sent 
with  long  handles. 

It  is  sold  in  two  sizes,  8 in.  and  12  in.  Prices  : 8 in.,  16s. ; 
12  in.,  21s. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  from  the  Patentee, 

W.  CLARK,  528,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON 

(NEAR  THE  MARBLE  ARCH). 


Gas  and  Oil  Stoves  for  Greenhouses. 

F.  W.  FISHER, 

172,  Queen  Victoria  Street 

(CLOSE  TO  LUDGATE  HILL  STATION), 

THE  CHEAPEST  PLACE  IN  LONDON  FOR 
TOOLS,  GAS  STOVES, 
AMERICAN  NOVELTIES,  AND 
IRONMONGERY. 


REIGATE  SILVEE  sand,  13a.  per  ton,  at 

Swan  Place.  Delivered  lour  miles,  or  to  any  London 
wharf  or  railway,  17s.  ton;  lOs.  6d.  half-ton ; Is.  6d.  per 
bushel.  Sacks  at  cost  price,  or  on  biro.  Peat,  Lo«m,  Leaf, 
mould,  Sphagnum,  Cocoa-fibre  Refuse,  and  Bedfornsniro 
Coarse  Sand.— John  Kennakd,  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty, 
Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Hose.  Hose.  Hose. 

PATENT  EED  KUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE.— 
Stands  severe  tests  of  Government  Departments, 
tbu.s  proving  superiority  of  quality.  Lasts  four  times  as  long 
as  ordinary  Indianibber  Hose,  lighter  in  weight,  greater 
in  strength,  and  cheaper  in  the  long-run  than  any  other 
liose  for  garden  use. 

A Correspondent  writes : — " I have  had  a length  of  your 
Red  Rubber  Hose  in  use  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good 
as  ever." 

Private  customers  supnlied  at  trade  prices. 

Sample  anil  price  of 

Meiuiyweathkk  and  Sons,  Manuf.acturer.s. 

Long  Acre,  Ijondoii,  W.C. 


B 


LAIR’S 


T HE  OR  ]il  AT  REM  Id  D Y 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


aOU  r The  excruciating  imin  is  quickly  rolteved 

and  cured  in  a few  days  by  this  celebrated 
Medicine. 

P These  Pills  roquiros  no  restraint  of  diet 

ILLS,  during  tlieir  use,  iiiid  me  eertain  to  prevent 
the  dlHuasu  attacking  any  vital  part. 


Aucusi  K),  i88j. 
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SUBSCUIBERS'  COPIES  OF  TiiR  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE:  One  Copy,  2^d.  S Months,  3s.;  6 Months,  6s.;  One 
Year,  Ub.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number)  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVFRTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
WMn^day,  toW.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
K.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2jd.)  ^ 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 


CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year's  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requirini 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted 


a»Jr  far  (Bmaing  SSTifS. 

Tuesday,  August  22.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a.m.  ; General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  23. — Burton-on-Trent  Horticultural  Society.  — Second 
Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  24.— Reading  Horticultural  Society.— Autumn  Exhibition 


The  Orchard  and  Garden  Crops  of  the  present  year  are  of  £ 
Mxed  character,  scarcely  satisfactory  as  a whole,  and  very  unsatis 
factory  in  some  particulars.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  correspondents 
agree  with  more  than  usual  minuteness  on  some  leading  points  and 
this  agreement  may  be  attributed  to  a fact  which  has  affected  them 
in  a nearly  equal  degree.  The  great  gale  of  April  29  must  be  charged 
with  having  m a most  conclusive  manner  blown  our  hopes  away, 
We  may  reasonably  assume,  from  the  general  character  of  the  season 
and  the  present  appearance  of  the  trees,  that  this  would  have  proved 
a great  year  for  fruit  had  the  trees  been  spared  that  dreadful  trial, 
it  might  have  been  less  productive  of  pears  than  is  proper  to  a good 
season,  but  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  there  would  have  been,  we 
think,  abundant  crops,  save  for  the  blow  inflicted  at  the  opening  of 
the  season.  As  regards  apples  this  view  is  strengthened  bv  the 
behaviour  of  the  smaller  bush  and  cordon  trees,  for  in  many  instances 
these  are  strikingly  dotted  with  fruit,  and  they  contrast  strangely 
and  pleasantly  with  the  standard  and  pyramid  trees  that  may  happen 
to  be  round  about  them,  whereon  there  is  not  only  no  fruit,  but  a 
very  poor  leafage.  As  regards  pears  we  doubt  if  the  crop  would 
have  been  satisfactory  had  the  trees  been  spared  the  shock  that  has 
^ materially  marred  the  major  portion  of  the  whole  fruit  crop. 

^ r ^ as  the  case  now  stands,  the  pear  crop  is  in  a very 
S the  apple  crop.  In  the  most  favoured  districts 

neorTi  T part  absolutely  barren,  but  the 

Fnrh  n!  T ^ ^ Sprinkling  of  fruit,  and  a few  sorts, 

1 ^®aring  fairly  well.  But  the  fruitful 

trees  declare  that  this  was  not  to  be  a year  for  pears,  because  the 
fruits  are  small  and  in  many  cases  objectionably  russeted,  or  we  may 
say  indurated,  and  we  fear  they  will  prove  as  deficient  of  quality  as 

irni^  many  instances  a good 

crop  but  this  is  not  a plum  season,  and  the  markets  will  depend  very 
much  on  importations.  Moreover,  the  remark  made  on  tL  quality 
of  pears  applies  to  plums,  which  are  for  the  most  part  -wanting  in 

wonder,  for  the  summer  com- 
menced so  late  as  the  4th  of  August,  previous  to  which  there  had 

sometimes  cold  showery  weather. 
Cherries  follow  the  rest  of  the  hardy  fruits  : the  crop  is  partial,  the 

of  A "u  f d the  best  crops  are  in  places  where  the 

the  least  destructive.  There  are  plenty  of 
ind  P considering  the  culinary  value  of  this  variety 

wbVpL  production,  we  must  again  recommend  those 

who  can  use  the  fruit  advantageously  to  plant  sufiicient  trees,  for  it 
IS  one  of  the  most  profitable  fruits  in  our  gardens 

n.  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  are  by 

although  m many  instances  there  was  ample 
promise  of  a crop.  The  cool  weather  of  June  and  July  will  prob- 
No.  903,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


ably  account  for  the  poverty  of  tho  walls,  for  tlio  gale  distressed 
the  wall  trees  but  little.  The  crops  grown  under  glass  are  for  tho 
most  part  satisfactory,  and  they  teach  us  once  again  how  important 
is  the  employment  of  glass  in  the  production  of  those  fruits,  it  is 
pretty  clear,  we  think,  to  those  whose  observations  extend  over  a 
considerable  run  of  years,  that  the  climate  does  not  improve  iu 
favour  of  first-class  wall  fruits ; or,  indeed,  in  favour  of  any  fruits, 
save  perhaps  bramble  berries  and  bilberry  wliorts. 

The  last  remark  might  suggest  that  the  small  fruits  have  fared 
well,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a whole  we  may  say  they  have,  for 
where  they  are  most  largely  grown  the  crops  have  been  heavy,  and 
ha-ve  in  some  degree  made  amends  for  the  many  failures  of  large 
fruits.  But  there  are  exceptions  even  to  this,  the  brightest  part  of 
the  story ; for  while  strawberries  have  been  plentiful  they  have  been 
wanting  in  flavour,  and  the  earlier  crops  of  bush  fruits  were  in  the 
same  unhappy  case.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  small 
fruits  have  accomplished  much  to  the  credit  of  the  season,  which  is 
not  utterly  fruitless,  but  is  very  far  indeed  from  proving  itself  a 
season  to  be  remembered  with  joyfulness. 

The  gardener  has  enough  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruits  required  by  the  household,  but  he  has,  or  should  have, 
some  peculiar  aids  to  help  him  against  his  enemies.  The  com- 
mercial fruit  grower  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  gardener’s  appliances, 
and  therefore,  to  ensure  a crop,  or  do  the  best  possible  that  way,  he 
must  look  to_  certainty  of  bearing  first  of  all,  and  make  the  question 
of  quality  quite  a secondary  consideration.  And  even  then  he  commits 
his  interests  to  innumerable  risks,  and  his  labour  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  unforeseen  and  the  unexpected.  The  gale  of  April  29  was 
an  event  none  could  foresee  and  none  could  guard  against,  but 
beyond  all  doubt  it  did  in  the  orchard  and  the  garden  pretty  well 
determine  the  fortunes  of  the  year.  It  cannot  be  prudent  to  per- 
suade farmers  to  take  to  fruit  culture  as  a means  of  averting 
agricultural  distress.  The  risks  are  too  many,  and  in  good  seasons 
the  profits  are  too  small,  and  the  agriculturist  may  therefore  be 
advised  to  observe  and  reflect  ere  committing  himself  in  any  serious 
degree  to  this  branch  of  rural  enterprise. 

The  nuts  suffered  with  the  apples  and  pears  from  the  gale  that 
came  upon  the  eve  of  May  Day.  There  was  a great  promise  of 
nuts  previous  to  that  event,  but  the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  good  crops  illustrate  the  subject  in  detail,  for  they  occur  in 
sheltered  nooks  and  on  sheltered  trees,  and  in  effect  they  seem  to 
say,  “ Happiness  consists  in  evils  we  have  escaped.”  The  loss  of  the 
filbert  crop  is  a serious  matter  in  some  quarters  of  the  isle ; and  we 
may  say  the  same  of  walnuts,  which  in  Surrey  rank  almost  equal  iu 
importance  to  the  smaller  nuts  in  Kent.  But  while  a few  highly- 
rented  lands  are  thus  impoverished  by  the  lack  of  customary  produce, 
the  loss  of  the^  acorn  and  beech  nut  crops  must  be  regarded  as  a 
national  calamity.  To  be  sure,  we  get  a little  away  from  the  orchard 
and  the  garden  when  looking  for  these  nuts,  but  their  deficiency  is 
in  the  main  due  to  the  same  causes  that  have  cut  off  our  supplies  of 
apples,  and  pears,  and  plums.  A great  crop  of  oak  and  beech  nuts 
is  of  immense  advantage  in  strictly  rural  districts,  and  if  we  bewail 
the  losses  of  the  orchardists  we  must  not  forget  that  the  cottagers 
and  small  farmers  are  also  deprived  of  a customary  addition  to  their 
means  of  life.  Happily  the  oaks  have  in  great  part  recovered  from 
the  deplorable  condition  they  were  in  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  the  cool  moist  weather,  that  damaged  wheat  and  potatoes, 
and  the  meagre  fruit  crops,  having  been  immensely  beneficial  to 
these,  and,  indeed,  all  large  trees. 

The  vegetable  and  root  crops  are  more  generally  even,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  than  the  fruits  and  nuts.  In  respect  of  all 
quick-growing  summer  vegetables  there  can  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  ot  the  kinds  that  come  late  in  the  season  there  is  an 
abundance.  Root  crops  are  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  in  the  general 
bulk,  but  disease  has  very  much  diminished  the  total  of  the  early 
potato  crop,  and  the  late  crop  is  in  many  places  considerably  injured. 
But  this,  like  the  last  season,  is  one  in  which  the  aggregate  of  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  compensate  for  particular  losses  and  exceptional 
defects.  We  quite  expect  to  find  prices  ruling  low  in  the  potato 
markets,  and  that  we  may  again  be  enabled  to  spare  of  our  crop  for 
export,  as  -we  did  last  year,  although  at  present  we  do  not  know  of 
any  distant  market  that  is  likely  to  bid  for  our  produce.  But  it  is 
early  yet  to  report  upon  potatoes,  and  in  justice  to  our  readers  we 
shall  defer  any  systematic  treatment  of  that  part  of  the  subject  for 
the  present. 
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“The  Feun  Woklu,”  Ly  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  author  of 
“ Autumnal  Leaves,”  lias  just  reached  its  seventh  edition. 

Milk  End  and  Stepney  Floricultural  Society. — The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  Mr.  Lusby’s  Summer  and  Winter  Palace  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next.  The  judges  are  desired  to  be  ready  for 
work  at  one  p.m.  on  Monday. 

Neubert’s  “Deutsches  Garten-Magazin”  forthepresent  month 
contains  a good  figure  of  the  gaunt  and  curious  Primula  cashmeriana 
lioylci.  It  is  a plant  of  strong  growth,  bearing  on  a full  stout  stem  a 
head  of  small  purple  flowers  so  closely  packed  as  to  resemble  a head 
of  scabious.  A report  on  the  severe  winter  of  1879-80  contains  many 
particulars  of  interest. 

The  White  Glove  “Gloire  de  Nancy”  is  making  a brave 
show  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  richly  fragrant,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Growers 
of  hardy  plants  appreciate  white  cloves,  but  market  growers  and 
persons  who  require  large  quantities  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes 
have  yet,  for  the  most  part,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  useful 
qualities  of  this  fine  variety. 

A New  Public  Park  for  Bristol. — Twenty  acres  of  valuable 
land  have  been  presented  by  Sir  Greville  Smyth  to  the  city  of  Bristol 
for  the  purpose  of  a people’s  park.  The  ground  is  situated  in 
Bedminster,  one  of  the  most  populous  parishes  of  the  city,  where  a 
public  recreation  ground  has  long  been  desired.  The  Corporation  at 
its  meeting  yesterday  unanimously  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to 
Sir  Greville  Smyth  for  his  generous  gift. 

Waite,  Burnell,  and  Co. — At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court, 
on  Monday,  the  failure  was  announced  of  J.  Thompson  Burnell,  of  228, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.,  and  Paris,  agricultural  implement 
merchant,  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm  of  Waite,  Burnell,  and 
Co.,  the  liabilities  being  stated  at  £50,000.  The  first  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  on  the  10th  of  August,  at 
two  o’clock.  Mr.  James  Girdlestone,  3,  Albany  Courtyard,  W.,is  the 
solicitor  to  the  petition. 

The  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  will  be  a great  affair. 
The  general  plan  and  regulations  are  set  forth  in  a huge  document  of 
eight  folio  pages,  and  the  lists  of  vice-presidents  and  general  committee 
include  almost  everybody  above  the  rank  of  stable-boy.  All  the 
fishing  men  are  included,  of  course,  and  a considerable  number,  we 
suspect,  of  men  who  scarcely  know  the  difference  between  a fish  and 
a fish-kettle.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  a great  affair,  as  the 
men  who  know  how  to  do  it  will  have  free  scope. 

An  Expanding  Trellis  for  training  plants  has  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe  and  Co.,  who  are  deservedly  noted  for  in- 
genuities of  this  kind.  The  figure  shows  the  form  of  it,  and  the 


jointed  construction  explains  the  mode  of  expansion.  These  trellises 
are  made  of  walnut  wood  and  need  no  painting,  a point  of  importance 
n favour  of  good  taste. 

Pure  Water  may  be  obtained  from  water  chemically  impure, 
as  also  from  sea  water,  by  the  agency  of  solar  heat.  Captain  Nares, 
R.N.,  describes  the  wiiter  supply  of  large  towns  in  Peru  as  ob- 
tainable in  this  way.  It  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a series  of  low 
glass  frames,  very  similar  to  cucumber  frames,  fitted  with  suitable 
pipes  for  leading  the  impure  water  into  the  frames,  and  others  to 
convey  away  to  the  fresh  water  receiver  the  condensation  that  collects 
under  aud  rolls  down  the  inclined  glass.  Rainless  districts  arc 
necessarily  cloudless.  In  the  latitude  of  about  22  degrees  the  sun  is 
sufftciently  powerful  to  condense,  by  its  unconcentrated  rays,  one  gallon 
of  water  jjer  day  from  every  square  yard  of  glass  exposed  ; this,  of 
course,  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  if  a large  supply  is  re- 
(juired  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  the  ordinary  means  for  dis- 
tributing the  fresh  water.  In  cases  of  emergencies,  if  salt  or  other 
impure  water  is  obtainable,  the  glass  froiti  an  ordinary  window  fra, me 
can  readily  Ijc  utilized  to  supply  sullicicnt  fresh  water  for  drinking 
purposes.  With  a.  sheet  of  gla.ss  and  an  ordinary  packing  case  cut 
down,  he  says,  I obtained  lately,  wlimi  in  the  Bahamas,  a ((uart  of  tlie> 
purest  water  daily  by  condensing  salt  water. 


The  M0.SQUITOES  HAVE  ARRIVED,  and  they  are  buzzing  in  the 
newspapers.  The  big  gooseberry  is  ripe,  but  is  not  buzzing,  but  many 
will  buzz  who  attempt  to  swallow  it.  The  Ministerial  whitebait  dinner 
has  been  eaten,  and  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the  silly 
season  when,  the  penny-a-liners  being  hard  up,  molehills  are  described 
as  mountains,  and  every  commonplace  little  gnat  becomes  a vampire. 
It  is  some  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  that  it 
will  furnish  food  for  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  daily  Press,  which,  it 
appears,  must  have  an  unfailing  succession  of  startling  sensations  for 
announcement  by  the  tin  trumpet.  When  the  mosquitoes  come  the 
case  appears  desperate  ; but  they  have  come,  and  a boy  has  been 
bitten ! 

The  British  Association. — The  meetingto  be  heldat  Southampton 
will  extend  from  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  to  Thursday,  the  31st. 
The  first  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Skating  Rink, 
when  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  resign  the  chair  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens, 
and  the  president-elect  will  give  his  inaugural  address.  On  Thursday 
evening  there  will  be  a soiree  in  the  Hartley  Institution,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Local  Executive  Committee  ; on  Friday  a “ Discourse  on 
the  Tides,”  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  M.A.,  in  the  Skating  Rink  ; on 
Monday  evening  a discourse  on  “ Pelagic  Life,”  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  at  the  Skating  Rink ; on  Tuesday  evening  a soiree  at 
the  Hartley  Institution,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration ; and  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  concluding  general  meeting 
at  the  Skating  Rink.  The  several  sections  will  meet  daily  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  from  Thursday  to  Tuesday,  both  inclusive, 
in  various  public  buildings.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  26th,  there 
will  be  five  half-day  excursions  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  one  to  Broadlands  and  Romsey,  where  Lord 
Mount-Temple  will  entertain  the  visitors,  and  another  to  Netley 
Abbey  and  Hospital,  where  a garden  party  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Surgeon-General  and  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  On 
Thursday,  the  31st,  four  whole-day  excursions  are  arranged,  some  on 
water  and  some  on  land.  The  Queen  has  assented  to  an  application 
for  the  members  of  the  association  to  visit  Osborne  after  her 
departure  for  Scotland,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  25th  inst. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  op  London. — The  forty-third  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  house 
of  the  society,  in  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  Dr.  H.  A.  Pitman  in 
the  chair.  The  annual  reports  from  the  council  and  auditor  gave  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  the  finances  of  the  society,  the  receipts 
of  the  year  having  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  over  £306.  The 
number  of  new  subscribers  joining  during  the  year  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  last  year,  and  was  above  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  addition  to  the  usual  flower  shows,  exhibitions  of 
special  groups  or  classes  of  plants  had  been  undertaken.  These  were 
thought  useful  as  enabling  amateurs  and  others  to  compare  in  one 
view  the  many  varieties  of  the  same  class  of  plants.  Above  £800  had 
been  awarded  in  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  so  large  had  been  the  collections  of 
exhibits  sent  in  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
accommodation  for  them — in  fact,  the  great  strides  of  late  years  in 
the  commercial  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  as  may  be  noticed 
any  day  in  the  metropolis,  might  be  almost  compared  with  the  general 
manufacturing  energy  of  the  country.  Another  feature,  showing  the 
public  utility  of  the  society’s  operations,  as  gleaned  from  the  reports, 
was  the  assistance  afforded  to  medical  and  other  students,  artists,  and 
others  whose  pursuits  had  any  connexion  with  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  issue  of  free  admission  tickets  of  from  one  to  six  months  each, 
and  the  distribution  of  cut  specimens.  Of  these  827  tickets  had  been 
applied  for  and  issued,  and  nearly  37,000  cut  specimens  distributed. 
A catalogue  of  the  tropical,  medicinal,  and  economic  plants  living  in 
the  society’s  garden  had  been  published  during  the  year.  The  society 
by  these  and  other  operations  was  thus  carrying  out  its  objects  as 
set  forth  in  its  charter  of  incorporation,  and  in  its  lease  of  the 
gardens,  viz.,  “ For  the  promotion  of  botany  in  all  its  branches,  and 
its  application  to  medicine,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.” 


^CHMEA  GLAZIOVI. 

This  fine  plant  is  conspicuous  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  similar 
subjects  possessed  by  Professor  E.  Morren.  He  records  {Behj.  Hort., 
1881,  270)  that  in  the  bromeliad  house  at  The  Boverie,  Liege,  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1880,  and  about  the  same  time 
in  Paris.  It  was  introduced  from  the  province  of  St.  Paul,  Brazil,  in 
the  year  1876,  by  M.  Glaziou.  As  seeds  only  were  received,  the 
flowering  within  so  brief  a space  of  time  is  a fact  of  some  interest. 
The  style  of  the  plant  is  massive,  the  leaves  are  light  glaucous-tinted 
green,  the  inflorescence  rosy  carmine  and  deep  vinous  red. 


THE  PURPLE  BROOM. 

It  is  a question  whether  “ purple  broom  ” is  a suitable  naiue  for  the 
beautiful  shrub  here  figured  as  Lespedem  bicolor.  It  will,  however, 
suit  those  of  our  I’cadcrs  who  demand  “ an  English  name  ” for  every 
plant,  because,  as  they  say  (sometimes  with  truth),  the  botanical 
names  are  equally  ugly  and  misleading.  This  Icspedeza  has  Ix'cn 
entered  in  our  register  of  now  plants  as  figured  in  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, 1.  6,602,  where,  by  I’casou  of  its  gay  coloiu-s,  it  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  plant  is  a native  of  North  China  and  Japan,  and  belongs 
to  the  small  category  of  liardy  shrubs  that  llowcr  in  the  autmun. 
The  llowcrs  ai’o  of  the  proper  papilionaceous  type,  and  ai'('  rielily 
coloured  erimson  and  purple.  Its  sea.8on  of  flowering  is  hepleiuber 
and  Octol)er.  It  was  first  introduced  to  Europe  by  Maxiniovicz,  in 
the  year  1858. 
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liETORTS  ON  TILE  orvCllAlU)  AND  OAliDEN 
OliOrS  OE  1SS2. 

APPLES. 

AnEnnEKNsiiniE. — Almost  a complete  failuro,  tho  more  hardy  kinds  alone 
bearing  modorato  crops. 

Anhi.esea.— A thin  crop,  and  tho  fruit  of  poor  quality. 

Antuim, — Very  light  throughout  the  county,  and  several  cases  of  total 
failuro  arc  reported. 

Aroyllshiue. — A complete  failuro  on  all  sides. 

Ayrshire. — Nearly  a complete  failure,  there  being  but  little  fruit  in  either 
garden  or  orchard. 

Bedkordsihre. — Crops  generally  very  light  ; in  some  districts  a total 
failure. 

Berkshire. — Tho  crops  are  thin,  but  the  quality  is  on  the  whole  good. 

Berwickshire. — An  almost  complete  failure,  so  small  is  the  quantity  of 
fruit  in  any  of  the  districts. 

Buckinoii.vmshire. — Much  under  an  average.  In  some  districts  the  crops 
are  so  light  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking  into  consideration,  and  from  others 
a total  failure  is  reported. 

Camiiridgeshire. — The  crop  light  throughout  the  country  ; in  many  places 
a complete  failure. 

Carmarthenshire. — A decided  failure  in  all  districts. 

Cheshire. — Bather  mixed  : in  some  districts  fair  crops,  in  others  a total 
failure  ; on  the  whole  very  light. 

Cl.ackmannan. — Complete  failure,  and  trees  in  some  instances  not  particu- 
larly healthy, 

Cornwall. — Almost  a complete  failure  ; the  crops  everywhere  very 
thin. 

Cumberland. — Very  poor ; few  trees  having  more  than  a light  sprinkling  of 
fruit. 

Derbyshire. — Very  light  and  the  quality  unsatisfactory. 

Dea'onshire. — Practically  a complete  failure,  for  in  no  instance  are  the 
trees  reported  to  be  bearing  more  than  a mere  shadow  of  a crop. 

Dorsetshire. — A total  failure  is  reported  from  all  districts,  and  many 
complaints  are  made  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  trees. 

Dumfriesshire. — Much  under  an  average  ; in  most  cases  the  quality 
good. 

Durham, — A moderate  crop  ; the  fruit  generally  good,  although  in  some  in- 
stances rather  small  in  size. 

Edinburghshire. — Very  poor ; few  sorts  producing  more  than  a light 
sprinkling  of  fruit. 

Essex, — Very  light,  and  from  several  districts  reports  of  complete  failures 
have  been  received. 

PiFESHiRE. — A complete  failure  in  all  districts. 

Galw.ay. — Total  failure  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  very  little  fruit  any- 
where. 

Glamorganshire. — A complete  failure  j the  trees  in  many  cases  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition. 

Gloucestershire. — Considerably  under  an  average ; very  few  varieties 
bearing  anything  approaching  a full  crop. 

Hampshire. — Very  light  in  some  distriots,  a complete  failure  in  others. 

Hereford'Shire, — Generally  a ruinous  failure,  but  a few  good  crops  in 
gardens  are  reported . 

Hertfordshire. — Very  thin  ; the  trees  generally  in  good  condition,  and 
the  few  fruits  produced  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Isle  of  Wight. — Light  crops,  and  fruit  of  poor  quality,  are  reported  from 
all  parts  of  the  island, 

Jersey. — The  crops  throughout  the  island  are  light,  and  in  several  of  the 
reports  complaints  are  made  of  the  small  size  of  the  fruit. 

Kent. — Light  throughout  the  county,  and  in  most  instances  the  quality  is 
not  satisfactory. 

Kildare. — A light  crop  ; but  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  and  promises  to  be 
of  fine  quality. 

Kilkenny. — Very  light  generally  ; in  some  cases  a total  failure. 

Lancashire. — Rather  mixed  ; on  the  orchard  trees  the  crops  light,  but  in 
some  cases  trees  in  gardens  are  fairly  productive. 

Leicestershire. — Rather  uneven;  the  crops  good  in  some  districts  and 
very  light  in  others. 

Limerick. — A complete  failure  throughout  the  county. 

Middlesex. — A very  light  and  unsatisfactory  crop,  particularly  on  large 
orchard  trees. 

Monmouthshire. — A partial  failure,  few  trees  bearing  more  than  half  a 
crop,  the  majority  only  lightly  sprinkled  with  fruit  or  quite  unproductive. 

Norfolk.  Almost  a complete  failure,  the  hardy  kinds  only  bearing  fruit. 

Northumberland. — Crops  light ; in  some  parts  of  the  county  a total 
failure. 

Nottinghamshire. — Good  crops  are  reported  from  some  districts,  but 
light  from  others. 

Pembrokeshire. — Considerably  below  the  average,  the  trees  in  some 
instances  bearing  a fairly  good  crop. 

Perthshire. — So  little  fruit  in  any  of  tho  districts  that  the  crop  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  a failure. 

Shropshire. — Rather  mixed,  but  generally  the  crop  is  very  light. 

Somerset.  Crops  very  poor,  except  in  sheltered  situations. 

Staffordshire. — Much  under  an  average  in  some  districts  ; in  others  a 
complete  failure. 

Stirlingshire. — Practically  a failure ; there  are  only  a few  fruits  to  be 
found  here  and  there. 

Suffolk.  Very  little  fruit  in  any  part  of  the  country  ; generally  a failure. 

Surrey^.  A light  sprinkling  of  fruit  in.  some  places,  but  the  majority  of 
the  reports  agree  in  describing  the  crop  as  a complete  failure. 

Sussex.  Very  light,  the  hardy  sorts  alone  bearing  even  a moderate  crop, 

Sutherland. — Crops  light,  and  fruit  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Waterford.  Moderate  crops  in  some  part  of  the  county  ; light  in  others. 

Wilts.  Complete  failure  excepting  in  sheltered  situations,  and  in  these 
the  trees  are  fairly  productive  ; in  no  instance  is  an  average  crop  reported. 

Westmoreland. — Generally  a poor  crop,  with  many  complete  failures. 

Worcestershire. — Crops  thin,  and  the  trees  in  some  districts  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  of  health  ; the  early  kinds  are  the  most  productive. 

Yorkshire. — Very  light  throughout  the  county,  and  in  many  districts 
a complete  failure. 


Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castlo,  Dalkeith,  writes  : There  is  a very  poor 
crop  of  almost  all  tlie  sorts  ; Lord  Sulficld  is  tho  most  productive,  and  York- 
shire Greening  ranks  next  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  I.andcrs,  Southhill  Park,  Biggleswade,  reports  : Cellini,  Cockpit, 
Manks  Codlin,  and  Keswick  Codliu  arc  tho  most  fruitful  with  us. 

Mr.  ,1.  Atkins,  Lockingo  Park,  Wantage,  remarks  : 'I’lio  best  kinds  are 
Keswick  Codlin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Ilanwell  Souring. 

Mr.  B.  Owen,  Yewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  reports  : Under  an  average, 
and  tho  varieties  bearing  heavy  crops  are  Cellini,  Lord  Sullield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Ilawthornden,  New  Hawthornden,  Frogmoro 
Prolific,  Herefordshire  Pearmaiu,  Winter  Permain,  and  Blenheim  Orange. 

Mr.  A.  Aitken,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  states  that  there  are  few  apples, 
with  tho  exception  of  the  crops  of  Boston  Russet,  Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Keddloston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

Mr.  J.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  observes  : Hawthornden  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  good,  Irish  Peach  and  Wellington  middling. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Wycombe,  reports  : Under  an  average 
crop  and  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  Early  varieties,  comprising  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Echlinville  Seedling,  are  yielding 
the  best  crops.  Late  sorts  are  very  indifferent  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  writes:  Very  few 
here,  and  of  some  sorts  there  are  none.  Lord  Suffield  and  Echlinville  Seedling 
are  bearing  good  crops  and  are  useful  now, 

Mr.  James  Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  states  that  the  only  sorts 
that  are  at  all  productive  are  Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin,  and  of 
these  there  is  not  half  a crop. 

Mr.  George  Brighton,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Devonport,  writes  ; I may  say  a 
complete  failure,  only  a few  sorts  being  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the 
disastrous  gale  we  had  at  the  end  of  April,  and  of  those  few  may  be  mentioned 
Crofton  Scarlet,  Irish  Peach,  Smith’s  Pippin,  and  Keswick  Codlin.  Nearly 
all  the  trees  were  sadly  defoliated,  and  I fear  they  will  not  fully  recover  this 
season. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnall,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  reports  : The  orchard  crop 
is  a complete  failure,  and  the  foliage  has  a scorched  appearance.  In  the 
gardens  here  we  have  a few  fruits  of  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Kerry  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre,  and  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  remarks  : To-day  I closely 
examined  twenty-six  full-grown  trees,  and  upon  them  there  is  not  a bushel  of 
fruit.  The  storm,  which  did  so  much  damage  to  the  chestnut  trees  in  the 
spring,  destroyed  also  the  apples. 

Mr,  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  reports  : We  have  a fair  crop, 
the  fruit  small  but  clean,  and  should  the  weather  be  fine  during  the  autumn 
we  shall  fare  better  than  we  have  done  in  the  three  previous  years.  Here  Lord 
Suffield  is  the  most  reliable  variety,  and  stands  out  boldly  wherever  planted 
in  the  county.  Most  of  the  Codlins  succeed  on  our  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  Essex,  remarks  : There  is  hardly  a 
single  variety  in  our  garden  that  is  bearing  a crop,  excepting  a few  small  trees 
that  were  sheltered  from  the  terrific  gale  of  last  spring.  Cellini,  Kentish 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  and  others  that  seldom  fail,  have  done  so  this  year. 

Mr.  Donald,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  observes  ; The  crop  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  many  of  the  trees  are  poor  both  in  foliage  and  fruit. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Allix,  Aubin  Place,  Jersey,  states  that  apples  are  not  plentiful 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  gale  which  swept  across  the 
island  at  the  end  of  /April  last.  The  dessert  kinds  are  very  scarce  and  rather 
small,  particularly  the  late  sorts. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  reports  : The  crop  is  one  of  the 
shortest  known.  There  are  a few  varieties  that  appear  to  be  prevalent 
throughout  England,  but  the  crops  of  these  are  few  and  far  between.  Keswick 
Codlin  is  one  of  the  most  prolific,  and  the  others  bearing  crops  are  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Stone’s  Apple  (Loddington),  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Echlinville 
Seedling,  Tower  of  Glamis,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh. 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  writes  : The  storm  of  April  29  did  much 
mischief  .to  the  trees,  blowing  them  about  in  all  directions,  completely  destroy- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  flowers,  and  doing  great  injury  to  the  leaves.  Up  to  the 
date  mentioned  the  trees  had  every  appearance  of  producing  a good  crop  of 
fruit. 

Mr.  D.  MeInroy,  Combermere  Abbey,  Whitchurch,  states  : Lord  Suffield 
and  Cellini  are  plentiful,  but  other  sorts  extremely  scarce. 

Mr.  A.  Young  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  remarks  : Apples  are  a failure  in 
this  district,  except  a few  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  w hich  are  bearing  a fair 
crop.  The  trees  were  in  bloom  earlier  than  those  on  the  Crab.  In  a neigh- 
bouring garden  I saw  heavy  crops  of  Northern  Greening,  Cellini,  Stirling 
Castle,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Pott’s  Seedling,  on  pyramidal  trees.  The 
orchards  are  a total  failure,  and  Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin,  for 
which  the  Herefordshire  orchards  are  famous,  are  practically  nil.  The  trees 
were  much  injured  by  the  grub  and  frost. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes  ; The  trees  were  thickly  set 
with  flower  buds,  and  looked  promising  up  to  the  end  of  May.  Blight  then 
became  unusually  troublesome  ; cold,  wet,  and  sunless  weather  set  in,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  solitary  instances,  the  staple  crop  of  Hereford- 
shire was  destroyed. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  remarks  : The  best  sorts  here  are 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Alfriston,  Cellini,  Tewksbury  Baron,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  and  Wellington. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Gardens,  Manchester,  states  : Lord  Suffield 
and  Irish  Peach  are  bearing  the  heaviest  crops,  and  many  trees  of  other 
sorts  have  a sprinkling  of  fruit  on  the  sheltered  side.  All  orchard  trees  were 
injured  by  the  cold  and  boisterous  winds  in  the  spring,  and  the  growth  is 
weak. 

Mr.  T.  Baines,  Palmer’s  Green,  Southgate,  reports  : Next  to  no  fruit,  ex- 
cepting where  the  trees  are  root  pruned  or  kept  to  a comparatively  small  size 
by  periodical  replanting.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a sufficient  crop  ; 
in  some  cases  thinning  has  been  necessary,  a circumstance  which  holds  good, 
not  only  to  this  locality  but  to  many  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  which  I 
have  been  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Warren,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth,  writes  : A very  thin  crop,  par- 
ticularly of  the  better  sorts. 

Mr.  Coomber,  Hendre  Park,  Monmouth,  observes  ; In  this  district  the 
apple  crop  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  many  kinds  have  completely  failed. 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific,  and  Cellini,  Lord  Suffield, 
Court  of  Wick,  and  Irish  Peach  may  be  mentioned  as  bearing  fair  crops, 
I am  afraid  the  quality  will  not  be  first  rate. 
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Mr.  ,1.  U.  I’ayne,  the  Palace  Gardens,  Wells,  states  that  Hawthornden, 
Lord  Sullield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  .Torn  Put,  a line  Somerset  apple,  and  the 
Godlins  are  the  most  plentiful. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  reports:  In  some  sheltered  orchards 
there  is  a light  crop,  in  others  none.  In  proportion  to  space  there  are  more 
apples  in  gardens  than  orchards,  and  the  most  fruitful  varieties  are  Manks  Codlin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Sullield,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Cox’s  Pomona. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  writes  ; The  trees  bloomed  well,  but  the  con- 
tinued frosts  through  May  cleared  off  all  the  fruit  that  had  set.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  chief  amongst  them  being  Cellini,  Pott’s  Seedling,  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  the  last-mentioned  being  grafted  upon  the  French  Doucin. 

Mr.  T.  i).  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  observes  : Nearly 
a total  failure  ; the  very  high  wind  at  the  end  of  April  seemed  to  clear  off  most 
of  the  embryo  fruit,  and  to  tear  and  lacerate  the  leaves  into  fragments  or 
shreds.  Maggot  has  also  been  very  troublesome,  and  frnits  on  the  few 
sorts  that  have  any,  such  as  the  New  Hawthornden,  have  dropped  prematurely. 

Mr.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  writes  : With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  early  varieties,  including  Joanneting,  and  a tree  here  and  there  in  favour- 
able positions,  the  crop  of  apples  in  this  district  is  much  under  average. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames,  states  : Not 
more  than  half  a crop  ; all  trees  suffered  much  from  the  gale  of  April  29, 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston-on-Thames,  observes  : There  was 
a good  promise  of  a crop,  but  the  terrific  wind  at  the  end  of  April  destroyed 
the  crop  and  so  crippled  many  of  the  trees  that  they  have  been  a prey  to  insect 
pests,  which  have  caused  the  few  fruits  remaining  to  drop. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  reports  : Throughout  the  district 
the  trees  suffered  much  from  the  April  gale,  and  have  been  so  injured  by 
caterpillars  and  blight  that  some  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  leafage. 
The  only  productive  kinds  here  this  season  are  Warner’s  King  and  Keswick 
Codlin. 

Mr.  S.  Jenks,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  remarks  : Very  scarce 
indeed,  excepting  a few  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Lord  Sullield,  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
Northern  Greening. 

Mr.  James  Rodgers,  Charlecote  Park,  Warwick,  writes  : A light  crop,  with 
the  exception  of  Blenheim  Orange  and  Hawthornden. 

Mr.  T.  Challis,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  reports  : A very  bad  crop,  and 
trees  much  blighted.  The  small  bush  trees  of  Lord  Sullield,  New  Hawthorn- 
den, and  Dumelow’s  Seedling  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  on  these 
the  fruit  is  plentiful  and  good. 

Mr.  J.  Alien,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  Wiltshire,  observes  : The  crop  in 
orchards  round  here  is  almost  nil.  On  espaliers  there  is  a sprinkling  of  fruit. 
Lord  Derby,  Irish  Peach,  and  Cockle  Pippin  bearing  the  best. 

Mr.  G.  VVestland,  Willey  Court,  Stourport,  writes  : In  this  district  apples 
are  much  under  an  average,  and  particularly  partial,  and  fair  crops  are  only  to  be 
seen  on  trees  in  exceptionally  sheltered  situations.  The  mild  winter  and  spring 
pushed  the  trees  into  bloom  early  ; and  the  flowers  and  young  fruit  succumbed 
to  the  boisterous  winds  and  sharp  frosts  which  prevailed  throughout  April  and 
May.  Vegetation  received  a very  severe  check,  and  in  many  orchards  the 
trees  afford  unmistakable  signs  of  having  received  permanent  injury.  The 
varieties  bearing  the  most  satisfactory  crops  are  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Keswick  Codlin,  a seedling  Codling,  a sure-bearing  variety  of  good  cooking 
quality  ; Echlinville  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  Stirling 
Castle,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 

Mr.  W.  Culverwell,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  reports  : The  apple  crop  is 
the  worst  I have  ever  known ; not  one  tree  in  twenty  in  this  district  is  bearing 
any  fruit.  The  sorts  bearing  crops  are  Keswick  Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield, 

PEARS. 

Aberdeenshire. — Crops  very  light  throughout  the  county,  with  numerous 
failures. 

Antrim. — Generally  a complete  failure,  a few  trees  here  and  there  alone 
bearing  a sprinkling  of  fruit. 

Anglesea. — Crops  very  light  and  the  trees  in  a rather  indifferent  condition. 

Argyllshire. — The  most  complete  failure  known,  hardly  a|fruit  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received. 

Bedfordshire. — Crops  light,  and  fruit  mostly  of  small  size. 

Berkshire. — Fruit  very  thin,  not  more  than  half  a crop  in  any  of  the 
districts  ; in  some  instances  the  quality  is  described  as  good. 

Berwickshire. — Failure  most  complete,  hardly  a fruit  to  be  met  with, 
even  of  the  most  hardy  sorts. 

Buckinghamshire. — Rather  mixed;  in  some  districts  the  crops  are  about 
an  average,  in  others  much  under  it ; a few  complete  failures  are  mentioned. 

Cambkidgeshire. — Very  light ; in  no  case  is  more  than  half  a crop  reported. 

Carmarthenshire. — Much  under  an  average  in  all  districts. 

Cheshire. — Fruit  so  scarce  that  the  crop  closely  approaches  a failure. 

Clackmannanshire. — Very  thin,  and  the  fruit  hardly  up  to  the  mark  in 
size. 

Cornwall. — Rather  below  an  average  in  point  of  quantity,  but  the  fruit  is 
generally  good. 

Cumberland. — Very  light,  and  not  up, to  the  average  in  size. 

Devonshire. — A partial  crop  on  wall  trees,  but  on  pyramids  and  standards 
the  crop  is  almost  a failure. 

Dorsetshire. — Generally  very  little  fruit  on  wall  trees,  and  practically 
none  on  pyramids  and  standards.  In  one  case  an  average  crop  is  reported. 

Dumfriesshire. — Much  under  an  average  in  quantity,  and  hardly  likely  to 
be  up  to  the  mark  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet  weather. 

Durham. — A very  poor  crop  ; the  fruit  mostly  small. 

Essex. — Light  generally  ; a few  good  crops  are  reported,  and  several 
failures. 

Kdinburghshirk. — A total  failure  on  all  sides. 

Fifeshire. — Failure  complete  in  all  districts. 

Galway. — Very  little  fruit  in  any  part  of  the  county. 

Glamorganbiuke. — But  little  fruit  in  any  of  the  districts,  and  generally 
a total  failure. 

Gloucestershire. — Crops  poor  in  garden  and  orchard  alike. 

Hami'siiire. — Very  mixed  ; good  crops  in  some  cases,  but  poor  in  others. 

Herefordhiiirk. — Fair  average  crops  in  some  districts,  much  under  in 
others,  the  wall  trees  being  the  most  productive. 

Hertfordshiric. — A fair  average  crop;  the  trees  on  walls  the  most 
productive. 

Isle  of  Wighi'.  Fruit  very  thin  and  generally  of  small  size. 

Jersey. — Much  under  an  average,  particularly  the  late  kinds. 


Kent.  Crop  very  small,  and  in  some  instances  the  fruit  is  below  the  mark 
in  size. 

Lancashire. — A complete  failure  on  all  sides. 

Lkice.stershire. — Much  under  an  average  in  all  districts. 

PLimeriok.— A fair  crop,  but  the  fruit  is- likely  to  be  late  in  attaining 
maturity. 

Lincolnshire. — Crop  small,  and  the  fruit  below  an  average  in  quality. 

Middlesex. — A fairly  good  crop  generally,  but  thin  in  some  quarters. 

Monmouthshire. — Decidedly  thin  and  below  the  average  in  quality. 

Norfolk. — Light,  few  trees  bearing  more  than  a moderate  crop. 

Northumberland. — Crops  poor  and  the  fruit  not  up  to  the  usual  size. 

NorriNGHAM. — Light  in  some  districts,  failure  in  others. 

Oxfordshire. — Moderate  crops  on  walls,  but  light  on  trees  in  the  open. 

Pembrokeshire. — Failure  complete  on  all  sides. 

Perthshire. — Crop  so  light  as  to  closely  approach  a failure. 

Shropshire. — A poor  crop,  with  not  a few  complete  failures. 

Somerset. — Moderate  crops  in  some  districts,  thin  in  others,  and  on  the 
whole  below  the  average. 

Staffordshire. — Crop  a complete  failure  in  moat  districts,  in  others  very 
light  and  the  fruit  small. 

Suffolk. — Much  under  an  average,  with’many  total  failures. 

Surrey. — About  an  average  crop  on  the  whole,  but  the  frrits  are  reported 
to  be  small. 

Sussex. — A light  crop  on  walls  ; standards  and  pyramids  a failure. 

SuTHERLANDSHiRE. — Very  light,  and  the  fruits  are  not  likely  to  attain  their 
usual  size. 

Warwickshire. — Crop  light  generally,  and  several  total  failures  are 
reported. 

Westmoreland. — Fruit  scarce  ; many  varieties  totally  unproductive. 

Wiltshire. — Crop  moderate  and  the  fruit  poor  in  quality. 

Worcestershire. — Fair  crops  on  walls,  but  the  fruit  is  scanty  on  pyramidal 
and  standard  trees. 

Yorkshire. — Crops  more  or  less  a failure  and  the  trees  in  a most  unsatis- 
factory state. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  writes  : Not  half 
a crop.  The  severe  gale  of  April  29  made  sad  havoc  among  the  flowers  and 
young  growth.  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  on  walls  is  bearing  a good  crop. 

Mr.  H.  Landers,  Southhill  Park,  Biggleswade,  reports  : Pears  are  scarce 
and  very  small ; the  kinds  bearing  the  best  are  Williams’s  Bm  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis. 

Mr.  J.  Atkins,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  states  : The  heaviest  crops  are 
those  of  Williams’s  Bon  Chrdtien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise 
on  walls,  and  of  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  and  Marie  Louise  on  bushes. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Wycombe,  writes  : Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  are  the  most  prolific  this  season. 

Mr.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  observes  : Generally  short ; we  have  a 
fair  crop  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Morceau,  Brown  Beurre,  and  Marie 
Louise,  a few  of  Jargonelle,  and  Knight’s  Monarch  on  standards  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  A.  Aitken,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  remarks  : The  best  with  us  this 
season  are  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Glou  Morceau,  Jargonelle,  and  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  the  last  three  on  walls. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Yewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  reports  : The  varieties 
with  full  crops  are  Citron  des  Carmes,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  and  Passe  Colmar. 

Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Sbardeloes,  Amersham,  writes  : Not  a general  crop  in  this 
locality.  We  have  a fair  sprinkling,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Winter 
Nelis  cropping  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  observes  : Beurre  Bose, 
Autumn  Bergamot  and  Jargonelle  are  the  most  productive  here  this  season. 

Mr.  G.  Brighton,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Devonport,  states  : A partial  crop  on 
walls ; the  best  are  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams’s  Bon  Chrdtien,  and 
Knight’s  Monarch. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle  Gardens,  Durham,  reports  ; A poor  crop, 
almost  a complete  failure,  and  the  fruits  are  small  and  have  a cankered  ap- 
pearance, and  not  likely  to  ripen  properly.  After  the  pears  were  set  we 
experienced  as  much  as  twelve  degrees  of  frost  with  a cold  east  wind,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  all  dropped. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,Hlford,  writes  : The  only  two  sorts  that  are 
bearing  a crop  are  the  Jargonelle  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The  trees  look 
healthy  and  clean.  We  have  a few  good  fruits  on  pot  trees  in  the  orchard 
house,  and  are  very  thankful  far  them  with  such  a dearth  outside. 

Mr.  Donald,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  says  : Very  good  crop  on  pyramids  ; 
trees  on  walls  facing  south  are  not  so  good. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Affix,  Aubin  Place,  Jersey,  writes  : The  late  pears  grown  here, 
such  as  the  Chaumontel  and  Duchesse  d’Angoulfime,  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
trees  have  been  much  injured  by  the  wind. 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  writes  : The  pear  trees  never  looked 
better  here  than  they  did  this  spring.  They  were  covered  with  bloom,  and 
the  fruit  had  set  on  many,  when  a devastating  storm  came  and  destroyed  it  all. 

Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  Hants,  reports  ; Great  crops  of  all 
kinds,  both  on  waffs  and  standards.  The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  kinds  hero 
are  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Duchesse 
d’Angoulcme,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  observes  : We  have  a few  on  the 
west  walls  and  on  cordons,  but  none  on  espaliers  and  pyramids.  Beurre 
Clairgeau  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  are  bearing  very  heavily,  but  of  course 
they  are  useless.  The  latter,  although  generally  classed  with  the  dessert  kinds, 
should  be  included  amongst  the  culinary  sorts,  and  the  former  is  very  little 

better.  , ....  ,0 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  remarks  : A fair  half  crop  on 
walls,  but  very  backward  ; pyramids  and  standards  a failure.  1 rees  are  clean, 
free  from  curl,  and  look  promising  for  another  year. 

Mr.  J.  Froggart,  Belmont,  llereford,  reports:  Pears  are  much  more 
plentiful  than  apples  ; some  standards  in  orchards  are  carrying  good  crops,  but 
the  fruit  is  likely  to  bo  small.  On  the  wall  and  espalier  trees  there  are  very 
few  fruits.  Knight’s  Monarch,  Bourrii  Did,  Althorp  Crassano,  and  Swan  s 
Egg  are  the  most  plentiful. 

Mr.  11.  Sanford,  D.anosbury,  Welwyn,  Herts,  says  : Glou  Morceau,  Sookle, 
Beurre  Baelidior,  No  Plus  Mouris  andJosephiuo  de  Mahnos  are  carrying  by 
far  the  best  crojis. 

Mr.  .1.  Rost,  Fridge  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells,  writes  ; IVnrs  arc  very 
scarce  ; the  great  stoinis  of  wind  and  rain  ruined  the  blossom. 
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]Mr.  Li'wis  A.  Killick,  Langloy,  l^Iaidstono,  remarks  : This  is  not  a pear 
district.  The  chief  pear  for  market  use  is  the  Ifesslo,  whioli  hears  fair  crops. 
Williams’s  Hou  Chretien  does  not  suocood,  but  Louise  Jtonno  of  Jersey  is 
bearing  as  it  usually  does. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Tlall.AVorsley,  Manchostor,  observes  ; A com- 
plete failure  ; bloom  was  very  thin  on  wall  trees,  but  abundant  in  orchards, 
but  it  was  entirely  annihil.atod  by  frost  and  wind. 

Sir.  W.  Ingram,  llelvoir,  Grantham,  reports  : Much  under  average  ; in  fact 
very  few. 

*Ir.  Warren,  Worton  Gardens,  Isloworth,  states  : A good  crop  generally. 

Mr.  Coombor,  llcndre  Park,  Monmouth,  reports  ; Winter  Nelis,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  and  W il- 
liams’s  Bon  Chretien  are  carrying  good  crops,  but  the  quality  is  under  an 
average. 

Mr.  Bowie,  Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland,  observes  : In  the  gardens 
hero  pears  .are  a very  j)oor  crop. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  the  Palace  Gardens,  Well.s,  remarks  ; Willi.ams’a  Bon 
ChrtHien,  Beurre  Giflfard,  Chaumontel,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Swan’s  Egg  are 
the  most  plentiful,  and  the  trees  are  carrying  good  crops  ; whilst  of  other 
sorts  there  are  none  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  says  ; With  us  the  crop  is  poor  ; 
we  have  a few  fruits  of  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  I have  seen 
good  crops  of  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Williams’s  Bon  Chrdtien,  Beurr6  de  Capiau- 
mont,  and  Beurrd  Clairgeau.  On  the  whole  there  are  more  late  pears  than 
early  ones. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  remarks  : Only  good-tempered  people  should 
look  at  pear  trees  this  year,  for  a more  complete  failure  I have  not  seen.  Both 
early  and  late  flowering  sorts  were  pictures  of  beauty  in  the  spring  ; and  the 
early-blooming  kinds,  such  as  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  Diel,  Easter  BeurriS,  set  a good  crop  of  fruit  which  swelled  to  the 
size  of  horse-beans.  But  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  the  fruits  were  cut  off  by  their  relent- 
less foe  “Jack  Frost.”  The  later-blooming  sorts  had  no  chance  to  set  fruit, 
for  the  blooms  were  destroyed  from  day  to  day  as  they  expanded. 

Mr.  C.  Roberts,  Highfield  Hall,  near  Leek,  says  : Very  few  pears,  and 
these  small. 

Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  observes  : Amongst  the  exceptions  to 
failure  may  be  mentioned  Zephirin  Gregoire,  which  is  a trustworthy  kind  for 
cropping  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  fruit  of  medium  size,  melting,  with  a good 
flavour. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  reports  : Pears  very  few 
indeed,  a few  on  Beurr6  Diel  on  walls.  Pyramids  are  almost  wholly  bare  ; trees 
are  clean  and  healthy. 

Mr.  Denning,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton,  states  ; Fair  crop,  but  trees 
much  injured,  and  what  fruit  we  have  is  on  trees  much  sheltered. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  writes  : We  have  about  one-fourth  of 
a crop.  On  walls  we  have  a few  of  most  kinds,  such  as  Marie  Louise  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  All  the  trees  on  the  south  wall  suffered  much  from 
the  April  gale. 

Mr.  S.  Jenks,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead,  remarks  : None  on  standards, 
aud  about  half  a crop  on  walls,  of  Jargonelle,  Williams’s  Bon  Chr4tien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  a few  others. 
Espaliers  and  bushes  blown  to  pieces  by  the  storms  of  April  28  and  29. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlecote  Park,  Warwick,  states ; Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Comte  de  Lamy  are  bearing  a fair  crop. 

Mr.  Challis,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  remarks : Moderate  crop ; fruit 
much  speckled  and  cracked. 

Mr.  J.  Allen,  Comptou  Bassett,  Caine,  Wilts,  reports  : Pears  on  walls  are 
bearing  fair  crops,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Winter  Nelis  ; baking  pears  on  standards  are  a fair 
crop. 

Mr.  G.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  Stourport,  observes:  Pears  are,  on  the 
whole,  a scanty  crop.  The  trees  flowered  very  thinly,  more  especially  those 
which  produced  haavy  crops  last  season  and  suffered  from  the  injurious  results 
of  overcropping.  A good  growth  is  being  made  this  season,  and,  if  we  have 
a dry  autumn,  the  trees  promise  to  give  a good  return  next  season. 

Mr.  W.  Culver  well,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  writes  : Pears  are  a bad  crop, 
although  the  trees  were  covered  with  bloom  ; the  flowers  were  imperfect  and 
fell  off,  and  the  unfavourable  weather  in  May  so  injured  the  trees  that  they 
will  take  some  time  to  recover. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  remarks:  A complete  failure,  and  the 
trees  very  much  blighted. 

PLUMS. 

Anglesea. — Crop  light,  and  in  many  instances  the  fruit  rather  below  the 
usual  size. 

Antrim. — Light,  but  moderately  good  in  quality. 

Argyllshire. — Practically  a failure  ; there  is  so  little  fruit  on  the  trees  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  taking  into  consideration. 

Aberdeenshire. — Very  thin,  but  about  equal  to  the  average  of  previous 
years  in  the  matter  of  quality. 

Ayrshire. — Very  little  fruit  on  trees  against  walls  or  in  open  quarters. 

Bedfordshire. — A light  crop  and  much  blight. 

Berkshire. — Good  crop  in  some  districts,  moderate  in  ethers  ; wall  trees 
the  most  productive. 

Berwickshire. — A poor  crop,  the  trees  in  no  case  having  more  than  a 
light  sprinkling. 

Buckinghamshire. — Little  fruit  and  much  blight  is  the  burden  of  most 
of  the  reports  from  the  county. 

Cambridgeshire. — Good  crops  of  many  kinds  on  walls,  but  very  little 
fruit  in  orchards. 

Carmarthenshire. — Very  little  fruit,  and  trees  suffering  from  blight. 

Cheshire. — Fair  crops  in  some  districts,  light  mothers,  and  a few  failures, 

Clackmannan.  Crops  light,  and  the  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Cornwall.  Not  more  than  half  a crop,  but  the  fruit  is  mostly  of 
full  size. 

Cumberland.  Rather  mixed,  some  crops  heavy,  others  very  light ; on  the 
whole  a fair  average. 

Devonshire. — Moderately  good,  the  wall  trees  the  most  productive. 

Derbyshire. — Crop  light,  and  trees  in  many  districts  suffering  from 
blight.  ^ 

Dorsetshire. — Generally  light,  with  a few  good  crops  here  and  there  ; 
quality  below  the  mark. 


Dumfriicsriiiue. — Plums  much  under  an  average  and  damsons  a total 

failure  ; trees  damaged  by  blight.  .ii  1 r i «. 

Durham. — Trees  thinly  sprinkled  with  fruit  and  badly  infested  with  blight. 
Kdinburgilshihe. — Very  light,  excepting  a few  of  the  hardiest  kinds, 
which  are  moderately  productive.  , . 1 t 

Essex. — Generally  indifferent,  with  a few  good  crops  ; blight  very  prevalent. 
Fifesmire. — Very  thin,  but  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Gaiavay. — A light  crop  ; much  injury  done  by  aphides. 

Glamorganshire.— But  little  fruit,  and  the  trees  in  many  instances 
severely  injured  by  the  blight.  t r 

Gloucestershire.— Total  failure  ; the  trees  suffering  from  the  attacks  ot 

^ Hampshire.— Fairly  good  in  most  parts,  the  wall  trees  being  the  most 

Hereford. — Moderate  crops  on  walls  in  a few  places  ; pyramids  and  stan- 
dards a failure ; trees  much  injured  by  blight.  . . i _ 

Hertfordshire. — Wall  trees  moderately  productive  in  some  districts ; trees 

evervM'here  much  blighted.  _ . , , 

Kent. Plums  much  under  an  average  ; a fair  sprinkling  of  damsons. 

Jersey. — Light  in  quantity  and  not  good  in  quality. 

Limerick. — A good  crop  in  most  gardens. 

L.\ncasiiire. — Poor  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  trees  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  . 11. 

Leicestershire. — Much  under  an  average  ; in  many  districts  a complete 

Middlesex. — On  the  whole  very  light,  the  hardy  kinds  alone  bearing  a 

moderate  crop.  _ „ • r ■ 

Monmouthshire. — Fruit  thin  and  generally  inferior.  , . . - 

Norfolk.— Small  in  quantity,  but  good  in  quality  ; a few  complaints  ot 
the  mischief  done  by  blight.  . - • 

Nottinghamshire. — Crop  light,  with  a good  promise  of  the  fruit  ripening 

Northumberland. — A fair  crop  in  some  districts,  light  in  others. 
Oxfordshire.— Bather  mixed ; a few  good  crops,  but  on  the  whole  nearly 

or  quite  an  average.  • n 

Perthshire. — Very  thin,  and  not  first-rate  in  quality. 

SOJIERSET. — Rather  mixed  ; but  on  the  whole  a moderately  good  crop. 
Staffordshire. — Generally  described  as  the  most  complete  failure  tor 
many  years.  Complaints  are  made  of  injury  from  blight.  . - 

Suffolk.— Much  mixed;  a few  good  crops,  many  very  light,  and  some 
failures;  plenty  of  aphides  everywhere.  , 1.  j ;i„ 

Surrey. — Moderate  crops  in  some  cases  on  walls ; pyramids  and  standards, 
on  the  whole,  a failure. 

Sussex. — A few  good  crops  on  wall  trees,  but  much  under  an  average  on 
trees  in  the  open  quarters.  ^ 1 • j 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. — Very  light  crops,  even  of  the  hardiest  kinds. 
Warwickshire. — Fruit  generally  thin,  and  not  up  to  the  average  in  quality. 
Westjioreland. — Crop  quite  a failure,  and  the  trees  suffering  severely 

from  blight.  ^ ■ j.i_ 

W^iLTSHiRE. — Crops  moderate  on  walls,  but  poor  on  trees  in  the  open. 
Blight  is  reported  to  have  done  much  damage.  i ,■  j vr 

Worcester. — Crops  of  plums  very  poor,  and  the  trees  badly  blighted.  Xso 

damsons.  - , i,-  u 

Yorkshire. — A light  crop  of  fruit,  and  an.  abundance  or  aphides,  wnicii  in 

some  cases  have  done  much  damage  to  the  trees. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  writes  : A f.ailure  on  standards  ; on 
walls  fair  crops,  but  much  cracked  owing  to  the  heavy  rams ; good  crops 

indoors.^^  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Wycombe,  remarks  : Very  much  under 
average  crop,  and  the  trees  greatly  infested  with  blight.  In  this  locality  the 
crop  is  very  partial;  at  some  places  certain  kinds  are  a fair  crop,  and  at  others 
scarcely  any  are  to  be  found  on  the  trees. 

Mr.  J.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  observes  : Greengage  on  east  wall 
pretty  good  ; Jefferson’s  Washington  and  Kirke’s  thin ; Belle  de  Septembre  on 
standards  fairly  productive.  . , 

Mr.  Aitken,  Richings Park,  Slough,  says  : Very  few  except  Victoria,  and 

trees  much  blighted.  _ ...  -.i  1, 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  Tewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  writes  : Varieties  with  heavy 
crops  are  Victoria,  Greengage,  Orleans,  and  Goliath. 

Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  reports  : A very  poor  crop  on  walls; 
plenty  on  standards,  but  very  much  blighted. 

Hr.  J.  Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  states  : A heavy  crop  (n 
Orleans  and  Victoria,  plenty  of  Goliath,  Washington,  Kirke’s,  .Jefferson,  and 
Greengage  ; a sprinkling  of  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay  and  Drap  d Or  on  walls. 
Not  any  fruit  on  orchard  trees. 

Mr.  G.  Brighton,  Mount  Edgeumbe,  Devonport,  reports  : A medium  crop 
on  walls  of  Victoria,  Orleans,  and  Greengage  ; very  few  on  pyramids,  and  the 
samples  poor.  , . t -i. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  writes  : Good  crop,  but  the  fruit 
small  and  not  of  good  flavour,  owing  doubtless  to  the  cold  wet  weather  ex- 
perienced until  quite  recently.  Rivers’s  Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  and  a few  of 
the  early  sorts  are  ripe,  but  very  insipid. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Broomlands,  Dumfries,  states  : Plums  are  under  an  average, 
and  damsons  are  a total  failure.  Fly  very  troublesome.  , 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  observes  : Trees  suffered  much 
from  the  late  spring  frost ; all  the  fruit  dropped  off,  the  leaves  curled  up,  and 
the  blight  made  such  vigorous  attacks  that  we  had  to  resort  to  hard  measures 
to  eradicate  it.  ,,,  „.  , . 

Mr.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  writes  : \ ery  scarce,  v ictoria 
being  the  most  productive. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  reports  ; Trees  set  an  abundant  crop, 
but  they  were  early  and  most  severely  attacked_by  aphides,  so  that  the  fruit  is 
of  very  poor  quality.  ,,,  j 

Mr.  W.  Mincher,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  observes : Trees  bloomed 
well,  but  owing  to  the  attack  of  blight  the  crop  in  this  district  is  quite  a 
failure.  „ 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Hants,  reports  : Very  good  crops  on  walls, 
thin  on  standards.  The  varieties  bearing  most  fruit  are  Victoria,  Belgian 
Purple,  Orleans,  Jeffersoa,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  writes  : We  have  a few  on  west 
and  east  walls  ; Jefferson  is  a sure  cropper,  and  Rivers’s  Early  Prolific  should 
be  in  every  garden.  • . - .1  j 

lilr.  J.  Froggartt,  Belmont,  Hereford,  remarks  : The  crop  is  a failure,  and 
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the  trees  have  been  almost  destroyed  with  blight ; even  Victoria  has  failed, 
which  is  a most  unusual  occurrence, 

Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  says  ; Average  crop  on  walls  ; none 
on  pyramids.  Our  best  sorts  are  Jefferson,  Belgian  Purjile,  and  Denniston  s 

Sanford,  Danesbury,  Welwyn,  writes  : Our  best  crops  are  those  of 
Greengage,  Kirke’s,  and  Golden  Drop.  , , 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  report : Plums  much  under  an 
average  ; damsons  will  again  be  much  the  most  profitable,  and  they  are 
annually  being  planted  in  large  nnmbers.  . 

Mr.  L,  A.  Killiok,  Langley,  Maidstone,  writes  : The  Victoria  is  as  usual 
the  most  prolific.  The  Czar  is  a good  plum,  and  will  become  a general 
favourite  when  known.  Prince  of  Wales  is  bearing  a few  fruits,  but  it  does 
not  succeed  in  this  locality.  The  damson  crop  varies,  but  it  will  not  be  large. 


Mr.  C.  Roberts,  Highfield  Park,  Leek,  remarks  : Much  under  an  average  ; 
the  Victoria  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  says  ; The  crop  is  much  below  the 
average,  and  the  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Victoria  again  stands  out 
this  season  as  a most  certain  cropper. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  writes : Plums  scarce, 
especially  gages  ; of  other  sorts  a tree  here  and  there  has  a fair  crop.  Alto- 
gether this  crop  is  erratic  ; for  example,  there  are  very  few  J etferson  or  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  with  a fair  crop  of  Imperatrice  here, 

Mr.  Denning,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton,  says  : Total  failure  here, 
and  trees  much  disfigured  ever  since  the  high  winds  in  April  last. 

Mr.  S.  Jenks,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead,  remarks  ; Victoria,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  and  Purple  Gage  are  very  good,  but  some  other  sorts  are  a failure. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  writes  : About  one-fourth  of  a crop  on 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Allix,  Aubin  Place,  Jersey,  observes  : The  crops  of  plums  have 
been  light  for  some  years  past,  but  that  of  this  year  is  the  lightest,  for  we  have 
not  more  than  a quarter  of  a crop ; Kirke’s  Greengage,  Imperatrice,  Goe  s 
Golden  Drop,  and  Reino  Claude  de  Bavay  are  the  most  fruitful. 

Mr,  W.  Warren,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth,  writes  : Not  a good  crop  ; 
a few  trees  which  are  sheltered  by  others  are  bearing  woll.  The  Gisborne  is 
a very  poor  crop,  and  the  Sandal  a good  one.  „ , _ , .r,  1 1 -r, 

Mr.  J.  B.  I’ayno,  the  Palace,  Wells,  remarks:  Oslin  s,  Coo  s Golden  Drop, 
Victoria,  Rivers’s  Early  Prolilic,  and  Washington  are  the  most  plentiful ; but 
the  trees  are  very  much  blighted.  , ^ . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstono,  Taunton,  reports  : Our  best  varieties  aro 
Victoria,  Coo’s  Golden  Drop,  Greengage,  White  Magnum  lionum,  and  Red 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  of  these  there  is  a fair  crop.  Damsons  aro  scarce. 

Mr.  /.  Htovens,  'rronthani,  oliserves  : No  plums  ; crops  of  daiiisons  a 
failure,  and  trees  much  damaged  by  Hy, 


trees  in  the  open  ; against  walls  a good  crop  ; trees  on  tho  east  side  bearing 

J . Allen,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  reports  : Trees  on  a western  aspe^^^ 
are  bearing  a full  crop,  such  as  JeC^orsoii  Coe  s Golden  Drop,  K rke  s and 
Victoria.  Tho  low  pyramids  were  badly  infested  with  aphides,  which 

many  of  tho  fruit  to  drop  prematurely.  , ,,r  i „ nmn  of 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  Abbey  Manor,  Worcester,  remarks  : Wo  have  a .air  crop 
Pershoro.  Damsons  very  thin  and  trees  badly  blighted. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  Parklield  Hollow,  Worcester,  says  ; 1 ruits  f«wl  and  inucli 
deformed  ; trees  injured  by  blight  early  in  the  season 

Mr.  W.  Culvorwell,  Thorpe  Porrow,  Bodalc,  states  ; Moderate  1 > . 

trees  in  sheltered  places  are  bearing  a good  crop  :.  tho  sort  is  mostly  . 

but  in  some  eases  iJolTorson’s  is  gooil.  . frees  vorv 

Mr.  .1.  Clarke,  atudloy  Royal,  Ripou,  reports  : Crops  poor  and  trees  voiy 
much  blighted. 
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PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

AnERDEKN.siiiRK. — These  fruits  are  not  so  far  north  grown  without  the  aid 
of  class ; the  indoor  crops  aro  reported  very  satisfactoiy  notwithstanding  the 
cold  and  wet  weather  which  prevailed  until  the  end  of  July. 

Anolksea. — Crops  light  and  fruit  rather  small. 

Antrim. — Crops  poor  whore  their  cultivation  is  attempted  outside. 

Ayrshire. — Very  little  fruit,  and  that  not  first  class. 

Bedfordshire. — A good  average  crop,  and  the  trees  in  capital  condition. 

_ Berkshire. — Rather  Innenual ; crops  so  heavy  as  to  necessitate  severe 
thinning  in  some  districts  ; light  in  others. 

Berwickshire. — Crop  light,  and  the  trees  not  particularly  healthy. 

Buckinghamshire. — Heavy  crops  in  most  districts,  and  fully  up  to  the 
average  in  others. 

Cambiudgeshire. — Light  crop,  and  the  fruit  hardly  up  to  the  mark  in  size. 


^ FiI'Eshire.  Cultivation  not  attempted  outside  ; good  crops  general  under 

Glamoroanshiue.— An  abundance,  and  the  trees  in  the  most  healthv 
condition.  ^ 

bo  ^ruit  rather  small  and  likely  to 

HAMP.SIIIRE.— Much  mixed  ; excellent  crops  in  some  districts,  hardly  any 
fruit  in  others.  •'  •' 

Herefordshire. — Abundant  crops  in  most  districts. 

Hertfordshire. — Light  crops  on  the  open  walls. 

Jersey. — Splendid  crop,  which  promises  to  finish  well, 

Kent. — Good  average  ; abundant  in  some  districts. 

Limerick.— Good  crops  of  peaches  ; nectarines  not  much  grown  outside. 
Leicestershire.— Heavy  crops  in  all  quarters  and  the  trees  in  capital 
oonditicn. 
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Cheshire.— Good  crops  of  both  fruits,  the  nectarines  rather  the  best, 
Carmarthenshire. — A poor  crop,  and  the  trees  not  satisfactory. 
Clackmannan. — Not  much  grown  outside,  and  crop  very  light. 
Cumbered.- Where  grown  outside  the  crops  are  light,  and  the  fruit 
ratner  email. 

• • good,  and  the  trees  healthy,  although  seriously 

injured  in  the  spring.  ^ ^ 

Dorsetshire.— Light  outside,  and  the  fruit  so  late  as  to  cause  apprehen- 
sioite  as  to  Its  ripening  properly.  An  abundance  under  glass. 

Dumfriesshire.- Very  few  grown  outside,  and  those  not  productive. 
Durham.- bo  few  grown  outside  as  not  to  be  worth  considering  ; indoors 
crops  have  been  good  and  the  late  ones  are  most  promising. 
Edinburghshire.— None  grown  outside  ; excellent  crops  under  glass. 
Essex.  Crops  partial,  but  about  an  average  on  the  whole. 


Middlesex. — Excellent  crops,  which  promise  to  finish  well. 

Monmouth. — A fair  average  and  the  trees  healthy, 

Oxfordshire. — Rather  partial,  and,  on  the  whole,  about  an  average, 

Norfolk. — A full  average,  and  the  fruit  of  good  size. 

Northumberland. — Very  few  grown  on  open  walls ; very  good  crops 
under  glass. 

Nottingham. — Crops  moderately  good,  and  the  trees  generally  healthy. 

Perthshire. — Good  crops  generally  under  glass. 

Somerset. — Capital  crops  generally,  peaches  being  rather  the  best,  nec- 
tarines thin  in  a few  places. 

Staffordshire. — Indoor  crops  good ; none  grown  outside. 

Suffolk. — A full  average  crop ; fruit  rather  late  in  some  places. 

Surrey. — Abundant,  and  the  quality  likely  to  be  good  where  thinning  has 
had  proper  attention. 
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Sussex. — Light  outside,  but  indoor  crops  highly  satisfactory. 

AVakwicksiiike. — Abundant  and  good  ; trees  very  healthy. 

Wkst.moiielanu.— None  grown  out  of  doors  ; excellent  under  glass,  except- 

generally  ; trees  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and 

”'^'^\VorcLtersuire.— A heavy  and  excellent  crop  with  a few  partial 

^^'^Yorkshire.— Alight  crop  outside  where  grown  wituout  the  protection  of 
glass,  and  hardly  likely  to  finish  well.  Inside  fruit  abundant  and  good. 


Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  writes  ; Peaches  and 
nectarines  abundant ; required  much  thinning  ; trees  clean  and  healthy. 

Mr  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  reports  : Peaches  a good  average 
crop,  and  the  trees  in  a healthy  state.  Amongst  more  recently  ‘^rod^ 
kinL  Hales’s  Early  may  certainly  be  pronounced  an  excellent  sort  o'ltdoo 
work  Nectarines  a good  average  crop  ; trees  in  good  order  this  year,  even 
under  ordinary  attention,  and  making  a good 
plenty  of  sunshine  to  develop  it  to  ensure  the  prospect  of  success 
^ %Tr  J.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  states;  Peaches  and  nectarines 
abundant.  From  a fruit  gathered  the  other  day.  Hales  s Early  appears  to  be  of 

averac'e  and  we  had  to  thin  heavily  twice  to  reduce  the  crop.  The  varieties 
grown  are  Royal  George,  Barrington,  Bellegarde, 

Farlv  Victoria,  Early  Beatrice,  and  Early  Louise  ; the  latter  ripe  by  July  15, 
mid  the  S crop^^gathered’by  August  1.  We  have  full  average  crops  of 
Vir*fnria  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Elruge  nectarines.  -i-.  in 

Mr  J Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  reports  : Of  Royal  George 
and  Early  Admirable  peaches  we  have  about  half  a crop  ; other  varieties  very 
light.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Albatross  nectarines  are  fairly  abundant,  but 

^°'^Mr.  Dondd!  Knott’s  Green,  Leyton,  writes  ; Very  partial  crop  i trees 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injury  received  in  the  winter  of 

Mr  a!  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  reports:  We  have  plenty  of  fruit,  and 
the  trees  are  clein  and  healthy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  ^®re 

infested  with  aphides,  but  now  they  are  quite  clean  and  making  excellent 

^Tlr^  Mincher,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  states  ; A pod  crop  generally  ; 
fruit  wiU  be  small,  and  the  trees  are  making  a poor  growth. 

Mr  W Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Wmchfield,  reports  ; Peapes  pe  extra 
good,  and  the  trees  are  very  healthy  : they  were  well 

blinds  We  gathered  Early  Louise  and  Early  Beatrice  on  July  lo,  and  L,  g 
Early  Mignonne  is  now  ready.  Nectarines  are  equally  as  good  as  peaches  , 
Elruge  and  Violette  Hative  are  our  two  best  kinds. 

Mr  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor Castle,  Ledbury,  remarks  : Pephes  are  abundant. 
Fruit  required  a great  deal  of  thinning.  Trees  clean,  healthy,  and  viprous. 
Commenced  gathering  Early  Louise  on  July  23.  Nectarines  are  also  plentiful 
and  20od.  Lord  Napier  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best.  u u 

Mr  T Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  writes  ; Under  glass  the  crops  have  been 
good  but  they  do  not  succeed  well  out  of  doors,  so  we  do  pt  grow  them  against 
the  open  wallf  Our  best  peaches  are  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle  Dympd, 
Violette  Hative,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Late  Admirable  ; and  the  best 
nectarines  are  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Rivers 

A.hby.de.l..Zo,ob,  wrto  : rie.tit.I, 

’””air?Ingfam,  Belvoir,  Grantham,  remarks  : Unusnally  abundant  and  fine. 

Mr  J C Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  reports  : More  than  an  average  c p 
of  neaches  this  season.  The  best  varieties  are  Barrinpon,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  Royal  George.  There  has  not  been  so  much  blister  as  I have  seen  in 

"°“MrR  Wallis,  OrweU  Park,  Ipswich,  reports  : Although  peaches  on  open 
walls  have  required  almost  constant  attention  to  keep  the  foliage  and  shoots  free 
from  insects,  the  trees  have  made  fair  growth,  ara  healthy,  and  are  carrying 
an  average  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  without  much  distmctip  as  to  varieties. 
On  the  whole  nectarines’ have  been  less  difficult  to  keep  clean  than  peaches 
The  trees  have  grown  freely,  and  are  carrying  an  average  crop  of 
Napier  not  onl|appears  to  take  the  lead  in  point  of  earliness,  but  the  fruit  is 

of  lage  size^a^ndjine^^^^  Lodge,  Ipswich,  says  ; Plentiful,  and  the  trees  are 

doin<^  well,  but  more  sun  is  required  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  writes  : 'These  are  the  two 
crops  of  the  season  in  the  gardens,  and  are  progressing  most  favourab  y. 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Combe  Leigh,  Kingston-on-T  names,  remarks.  Trees  are 

fair^y^smothwed^wi^  Warwick,  states:  Very  heavy  crop  and 

the  quality  seems  to  be  good.  Such  peaches  as  Hales  s Early,  Early  Beatrice, 

and  Malta  have  been  of  first-rate  quality . _ f 

Mr  John  Nichol,  Belsfield,  Windermere,  writes  ; None  grown  out  of  doors, 
under  glass  good,  except  late  house,  in  which  no  fire  heat  could  be  applied. 

Mr^  T.  Challis,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  observes  : Good  crop  ; trees 
suffered  severely  from  cold  winds  and  excessive  wet. 

Mr.  J.  Allen^  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  reports  ; The  peach  ^ 

tected  with  nets  when  in  flower,  and  are  an  average  crop  : Stirling  Castle  and 
Violette  native  are  the  best,  but  they  will  require  bright  sunshine  warmer 
nights  to  ripen  the  fruit  well.  Nectarines  under  glass  are  an  abundant  crop, 

but^^n  outaeffi  ]WM^^  Manor,  Worcestershire,  writes  : Good  crop  on  trees 

tha^  wer^  pratec^^^^^  Willey  Court,  Stourport,  reports  : 'Trees  are  heavily 
cropped  and  the  growth  clean.  Some  of  the  old  trees,  which  were  injured 
two  Vears  ago,  show  signs  of  exhaustion  and  must  be  replaced,  as  the  best 

Worccto:  Th«be.»fi,.po. 

.tklo.  . Abu„d„.o,«phnd„g..»  ; 

none  grown  outside. 

APRICOTS. 

ArFRDKENHiiniE. — Fairly  abundant  and  thc  fruit  of  full  si/.c. 

ANOUKHKr  flood  crops  in  some  districts,  light  in  others  ; on  the  whole 

below  an  average. 

A.ntrim.— Jiather  light. 


Argyllshire.— Considerably  below  a full  crop. 

Ayrshire.— Moderately  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Beukorushire. — A heavy  crop  and  the  fruit  extra  good. 

Berkshire. — Abundant  and  of  splendid  quality  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Berwickshire. — Below  the  average  in  quantity,  but  fully  up  to  the  mark  in 

^ Buckixgiiamsiiire. — A heavy  crop  generally,  with  a few  complaints  of  small 
supplies  ; fruit  very  fine.  , , 

Cambridgeshire.— Abundant  and  good. 

Cheshire. — Above  an  average  and  of  splendid  quality.  , . , -i 

Clackm  iNNAV.-Much  below  an  average,  with  numerous  complete  failures. 
Cumberland.— Moderately  good  in  some  places  ; generally  about  half  a 

Cornwall. — Light  crops  and  fruit  not  first  class. 

Dev'ONSUIRE. — Crops  heavy  and  good.  . i-  -l  • 

Dorsetshire.— Rather  mixed;  heavy  crops  m many  districts,  light  m 

others : on  the  whole  a full  average.  1 v. 

Durham.- Generally  poor ; in  many  gardens  the  trees  have  been  either 

killed  or  seriously  injured  during  recent  winters.  , j 

Edinburghshire. — Heavy  crops  in  all  directions;  fruit  good  and  tre 

^^^EsJex.— Quite  up  to  the  average  ; very  fine  in  soine  gardens. 

Fifeshire.— Somewhat  partial,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  more  than  half  a 

Glamorganshire. — A moderately  good  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 
Gloucestershire.— A good  average. 

Haaipshire.- Heavy  crops  throughout  the  country.  1 • 

Herefordshire.- Generally  heavy  and  good,  with  a few  complaints  of 

*^“HrRTFORDSHiRE.-An  abundance  of  fruit,  but  in  some  instances  rather 

Kent  —Partial,  but  on  the  whole  not  more  than  half  a crop. 

whl,  with  f.w  good  crop,  her. 

Leicestershire. — Generally  abundant ; thin  in  a few  places. 

Limerick. — Crop  heavy  and  the  fruit  good. 

Middlesex.— Generally  good  and  fully  an  average.  afforded 

Monmouthshire.- Good  crops,  especially  where  protection  was  afforded 

tr00S« 

Northumberland. — Abundant  and  good.  iv  . 

Perthshire,— Light  crop  in  some  gardens,  failures  in  °f^ker  . 

Norfolk. -Heavy  crops  ; trees  healthy  and  fruit  8®®^  , 

Nottinghamshire.— Fully  an  average,  and  the  quality  up  to  the  mark. 
Oxfordshire  —A  little  mixed,  but  the  heavy  crops  predominate. 
Saffordshire.^  gener’ally  good  and  the  trees  making  a good 

Suffolk. —An  abundance  of  fruit  of  splendid  quality ; trees  in  capital 

A fair  averaff©  crop  in.  most  districts.  ^ 

Sussex.— A poor  crop,  and  the  trees  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

W atjwtckshire — Crops  lisavy  and  tli6  (quality  good.  t i 

Westmorel™^^^  poor  crop,  and  the  fruit  by  no  means  first-class  m 

W^LTSHiRE.-Crops  heavy  and  the  fruit  good  ; a few  complaints  of  thinness 
Yorkshire.- Crop  heavy  in  some  placces,  moderate  in  others. 


Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  writes  : Plentiful,  and 

Mr  'g.'^R  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  reports : An  average  crop;  fruit  fine 
and  good,  and  trees  in  a healthy  state.  Moor  Park  is  undoubtedly  the  best 

j!^*Maheis  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  states  : Abundant  crops  of  Large 

Under  ..  .ver.ge 

«h.er,e.  : A mod.rnl.  er,p, 

buyree^are  v^i  yjie^^  Cfievedon,  Maidenhead,  reports : A fair  crop  on  trees 

Matthews,  Broughton  Hall,  Malpas,  states  : Moor  Park  is  the 
best  kind  of  apricot  that  I have  this  year  ; the  finest  are  as  large  as  ora  g . 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  remarks  All  our  trees  fiere 
wpre  killed  to  the  snow  level  during  the  late  severe  winters, 

Mr  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  reports  : The  best  crop  we 
have  had  for  some  years.  The  varieties  are  good  old-fashioned  kinds,  such  as 

Moor  Park,  Hemskirk,  and  Orange.  _ 

Mr.  Donald,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  observes  : An  average  crop  , so  e 

branches  dying  out  with  the  fruit  on  them.  1.  k «vAr> 

Mr.  Wi  Minclier,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  writes  : A fair  ciop, 

^^‘’°Mr^  \V.  WfifimUMTeckfield  Place,  Winchfield  states  : Very  heavy  crops; 
Mnnr  Park  and  Musch  Musch  arc  our  most  certain  bearers. 

Mr  A Sue  nine  Lacy,  Hereford,  reports  : Very  heavy  crops  of  good 
fruit,  and  trees  hfalthy.  I never  remember  such  a crop  ; but  I find  the  branches 
of  Moor  Park  are  dviuK  off  more  than  usual.  . . , 

Mr  W llcman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes  : A very  ®r®P- 

Althouch  well  thinned,  the  fruit  has  not  passed  the  stoning  process  satisfactorily. 

V Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  says  : Thin  here  and  round  this 
neighbourhood  ; the  v.ariety  chiefiy  grown  is  Moor  P.ark  Variable 

Mr.  M.  Henderson  Loudoun\illas,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  rem.ar  i.  . . . 

but  good  crops  where  bloom  was  protected.  a heavv 

W Incram,  Belvoir,  Grantham,  writes  : Umisually  abundant , a Heavy 

crop  on  some  trees,  though  reduced  by  a sovoro  frost  iii  the  spring. 

Mr.  T.  Coombor,  Hendro  Park,  Monmouth,  reports  : ' 

nrotold  with  ghass  coping  have  very  heavy  crops,  and  tlio  fnut  is  '"‘g® J'  " 
Ixcelicnt.  Tholinds  that  have  done  well  arc  Hemskirk,  Shipley,  and  1 caol  , 

the  trees  aro^vor^  Castle,  Northunihcrlaiid,  observes:  Very 

plentiful,  and  the  trees  clean  and  ho.althy.  in  nearly 

Mr.  .1.  V.  Clarke,  Cethelstene,  Taunton,  states  : Ap  ®®t^  ® ’ ’ 1 ^,,^0 

all  cases,  a very  heavy  crop  and  the  trees  faiily  boallhy  , 
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beftriDg  kiiulH  are  the  Moor  I’ark  ami  Jleinskirk  ; the  Royal  ami  Musch  Much 
we  have  discardod. 

Mr.  Challis,  Wilton  Houso,  Salisbury,  states:  Good  crop  under  wide  glass 
coping  ; where  not  so  protected  very  poor. 

Mr.  J.  Allen,  Compton  Uassett,  Caine,  remarks  : Apricots  arc  an  immense 
crop,  especially  Kaisha,  Royal,  Turkey,  and  Moor  Park  ; the  fruits  of  the 
latter  are  much  spotted. 

CHERRIES. 

ABKRDEENamuK.— Good  crops  in  some  districts,  poor  in  others ; on  the 
whole  a fair  average. 

Anule-ska. — Nearly  an  average,  and  the  fruit  generally  of  good  size. 

Antrim. — Good  crops  ; fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Argyllshire. — Rather  light,  and  the  quality  below  the  mark. 

Ayrshire. — Moderately  good  ; crops  not  heavy  nor  the  quality  first-class. 

Bedkorusuirk. — Crops  good,  and  the  fruit  of  tine  quality. 

Berkshire. — Abundant  and  generally  good. 

Berwickshire. — Light  in  most  districts;  fruit  rather  injured  by  the  rains. 

Buckinghamshire.— A full  average  crop  and  the  quality  excellent ; a few 
complaints  of  fruit  injured  by  the  rains. 

Cambridgeshire. — Nearly  an  average,  and  the  fruit  of  good  size  and 
quality. 

Carmarthenshire. — Crops  heavy  and  the  fruit  good. 

Cheshire. — Abundant  in  all  districtsi;  in  some  instances  not  of  good  quality, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  wet. 

Cumberland. — Very  light  and  generally  of  poor  quality. 

Derbyshire. — Abundant  in  most  districts,  with  a few  failures. 

Devonshire. — Good  in  some  districts,  poor  in  others  ; on  the  whole  a fair 
crop,  and  Morellos  the  most  satisfactory. 

Dorsetshire. — Good  crop  generally,  especially  of^  Morellos  ; trees  much 
injured  by  blight  in  some  gardens. 

Dumfriesshire. — Considerably  under  the  average. 

Durham. — Early  kinds  fairly  good,;  Morellos  unsatisfactory. 

Edinburghshire. — Dessert  kinds  nearly  an  average,  culinary  sorts  very 
light. 

Essex. — A good  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Fifeshire. — Eather  thin,  but  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Glamorganshire. — Under  average. 

Gloucestershire. — Generally  good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 

Hampshire. — Fairly  good;  Morellos  the  most  satisfactory. 

Herefordshire. — Under  an  average  ; Morellos  rather  thin  and  the  trees 
much  injured  by  blight. 

Hertfordshire. — Early  sorts  reported  to  be  good  and  late  kinds  light, 
with  much  injury  from  blight. 

Jersey. — Morellos  abundant,  other  sorts  rather  light. 

Kent. — Good  crops  on  the  western  side,  light  on  the  east,  excepting 
Morellos,  which  are  fairly  good. 

Lancashire. — Under  an  average,  and  in  some  cases  the  fruit  was  damaged 
by  the  wet. 

Leicestershire. — Poor  crop  generally,  but  Morellos  fairly  good  ; black  fly 
very  troublesome. 

Limerick. — A fair  crop  ; quality  good. 

Middlesex. — All  kinds  below  an  average,  excepting  Morellos,  which  are 
very  good. 

Monmouthshire. — Nearly  an  average;  Morellos  plentiful  and  good. 

Norfolk. — Partial,  but  generally  light ; Morellos  fairly  good,  but  trees 
much  blighted. 

Northumberland. — Generally  good,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos. 

Nottinghamshire. — Rather  unequal ; good  in  some  districts,  light  in 
others  ; trees  in  many  cases  much  injured  by  blight. 

Oxfordshire. — A fair  average  ; Morellos  thin  in  many  districts. 

Perthshire. — Rather  thin  ; in  some  cases  seriously  damaged  by  wet. 

Somerset.  — Rather  poor  generally  ; a fair  sprinkling  of  Morellos. 

Staffordshire. — Rather  mixed  ; good  in  some  cases,  completes  failures  in 
others ; on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Suffolk. — Generally  good ; finer  mid-season  kinds  damaged  by  wet ; an 
average  crop  of  Morellos. 

Surrey. — Early  and  late  kinds  a good  average. 

Sussex. — On  the  whole  a fair  average  ; Morellos  most  abundant. 

Warwickshire. — Good  crop  ; much  damaged  by  wet  and  blight. 

Wiltshire. — Eather  under  an  average  of  all  but  the  Morello. 

Worcestershire. — About  half  a crop  ; the  Kentish  and  Morello  the  most 
productive. 

Yorkshire. — A very  moderate  crop  throughout  the  county. 


Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  reports  : Early  sorts  very  good 
crops,  and  fruit  fine  in  quality ; later  sorts  injured  by  rain  ; Morellos 
very  fine. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  writes  : Over  average  crop  and  wonder- 
fully fine ; Morellos  very  fine  and  abundant ; Frogmore,  Early  Black,  and 
Governor  Wood  are  both  excellent  early  kinds  ; and  Bigarreau  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  are  most  excellent  sorts  for  furnishing  late  supplies. 

Mr.  J.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  observes  : Abundant  and  fine,  parti- 
cularly Black  Circassian,  Bigarreau,  and  Morello. 

Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  remarks  ; A very  fine  crop  in 
orchards,  and  on  walls  Morellos  extra  good. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnall,  the  Castle,  Sherborne,  states  : Cherries  do  not  gener- 
ally succeed  in  this  neighbourhood  with  the  exception  of  the  Morello,  and  of 
that  variety  we  have  a good  crop  on  north  walls. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  writes  : Abundant  crops  on  wall  and 
standard  trees  ; many  of  the  trees  in  the  open  were  blighted,  but  those  on  the 
walls  escaped.  Governor  Wood  is  one  of  the  best  cherries  for  standards,  and 
the  Kentish  is  very  useful  to  come  in  before  the  Morello. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  states  : Excellent  crops  of  the 
Morello  ; very  few  of  other  kinds. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  reports  ; Morellos  on  north  wall 
abundant  and  good  ; fruits  of  dessert  varieties  on  standards  were  very  small, 
many  cracked. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes  : Choice  kinds  on 
west  walls  very  good  ; on  north  walls  fairly  good,  blight  or  black  fly  trouble- 
some ; Morellos  on  north  walls  severely  injured ; some  trees  dying. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  remarks  ; The  cherry  crop  in 
this  district  was  a failure  on  account  of  the  weather  ; otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a fair  crop  of  some  varieties,  the  Morello  especially  on  cottage  walls 
bearing  well. 


Mr.  J.  Rust,  Eridgo  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells,  writes  : An  excellent  crop 
and  of  good  flavour. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Bulvoir,  Grantham,  states  ; A good  crop  of  Morellos,  but 
very  much  blighte<l 

Mr.  Bowie,  Chillingham  ('astle,  Nortlmmberland,  observes  : In  this 
district  cherries  are  a good  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which  are 
rather  scarce. 

Mr.  Walton,  Hilton  Park,  Wolverhampton,  writes  ; Have  not  had  so  poor 
a crop  of  Morellos  in  these  gardens  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  reports  : Most  of  the  early 
sorts  abundant  and  of  good  quality  ; some  of  the  fine  later  ones,  such  as 
Governor  Wood,  much  split  by  the  excessive  wet  ; Morellos  dropping  very 
much. 

Mr.  J.  Nicol,  Belsfield  Gardens,  Windermere,  states  ; Bloom  was  abundant 
and  fruit  set  well  of  all  varieties,  but  a targe  proportion  dropped  in  stoning. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Anolesea. — Abundant  and  good  on  the  whole  ; in  some  cases  fruit  injured 
by  wet. 

Aberdeenshire. — A full  average,  and  the  quality  good. 

Antrim. — Crops  heavy,  but  fruit  much  injured  by  the  rains. 

Argyllshire. — Rather  light  in  some  districts,  good  in  others;  on  the 
whole  a full  average. 

Ay'rshire. — Fruit  abundant  and  good. 

Bedfordshire. — Crops  heavy,  and  the  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Berkshire. — A full  average  crop  in  most  instances ; much  damaged 
by  wet. 

Berwickshire. — Crops  good,  and  the  fruit  chiefly  of  full  size. 

Buckinghamshire. — Very  abundant,  and  the  fruit  generally  of  large  size, 
quality  in  many  instances  below  the  mark  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather. 

Cambridgeshire. — Crops  heavy,  and  the  fruit  remarkably  good  considering 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  its  ripening. 

Carmarthen. — Very  abundant ; fruit  large,  but  not  of  first-class  quality. 

Cheshire. — Crop  large,  and  the  fruit  of  good  size  and  flavour. 

Clackmannan. — A fair  average  crop. 

Cumberland. — A full  average  ; the,  fruit  large  and  of  fairly  good  quality 
considering  the  wet  weather. 

Devonshire. — Crop  generally  good. 

Dorsetshire. — Plentiful  and  the  fruit  of  large  size,  but  in  flavour 
second  rate. 

Dumfriesshire. — Above  the  average  in  quantity  but  second-rate  in  quality, 
in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather. 

Durham. — Abundant,  and  on  the  whole  remarkably  good. 

Edinburghshire. — A heavy  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 

Essex. — Abundant  and  fairly  good,  considering  the  unfavourable  character 
of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

Fifeshire. — An  average  crop  ; the  qnality  moderate. 

Glamorganshire. — Plentiful,  but  somewhat  damaged  by  the  rains. 

Gloucestershire. — Heavy  crops,  and  considering  the  weather  of  excellent 
quality, 

Hampshire. — Abundant,  but  much  damaged  by  the  wet  weather. 

Hereford. — Crops  jheavy,  but  quality  not  good,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
when  the  fruit  was  ripening. 

Hertfordshire. — Plentiful  and  on  the  whole  fine  in  quality. 

Jersey. — Crops  heavy  and  fruit  of  large  size,  but  nearly  flavourless. 

Kent. — Considerably  over  an  average  ; the  value  of  market  garden  crops 
much  depreciated  by  the  wet  weather. 

Lancashire. — Crops  good  ; fruit  much  damaged  by  the  wet. 

Leicestershire. — Good  average  crop  ; quality  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Limerick. — An  average  crop  of  good  quality. 

Middlesex. — Crops  heavy  ; fruit  rather  inferior  in  flavour,  and  in  some 
cases  rather  small. 

Monmouthshire. — Abundant ; fruit  large  in  size,  but  seriously  damaged 
by  the  wet. 

Northumberland. — Good  crops  of  excellent  fruit. 

N orfolk. — A full  average  and  the  quality  good. 

Nottingham. — Plentiful,  and  generally  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality. 

Perthshire. — A large  crop,  but  much  damaged  by  wet  and  slugs. 

Somerset. — A full  average,  and  of  better  quality  than  might  have  been 
expected  considering  the  weather. 

Staffordshire. — A heavy  crop,  generally  poor  in  flavour,  and  in  some 
instances  small  in  size. 

Suffolk. — A little  mixed ; but  on  the  whole  a fair  average,  and  the 
quality  good. 

Surrey. — Generally  a good  average  crop,  and  the  quality  fair;  a few 
partial  failures  are  reported . 

Sussex. — A full  crop,  but  in  many  instances  the  fruit  was  indifferent  in 
flavour. 

Warwickshire. — Abundant  and  fairly  good  in  quality. 

Westmoreland. — Crops  heavy,  and  the  fruit  of  large  size  ; much  damage 
done  in  some  cases  by  the  wet. 

Wiltshire. — An  abundance  of  fruit ; quality  not  so  high  as  in  most 
seasons. 

Worcestershire. — Heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit,  which  in  many  instances 
was  much  damaged  by  the  wet. 

Yorkshire. — Plentiful,  but  not  of  first-class  quality,  in  consequence  of 
the  wet. 

Mr.H.  Landers,  Southill  Park,  Biggleswade,  reports  : With  us  Wonderful 
is  a heavy  cropper  and  colours  well. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  writes  : Considerably  over  an  average  ; 
wonderfully  fine  in  size  and  quantity,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  quality,  owing 
to  so  much  rain.  Oxonian  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  are  both  fine  sorts  for 
late  work;  the  latter  is  not,  however,  a good  robust  grower,  but  excellent  in 
every  other  way. 

Mr.  K.  Owen,  Yewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  observes  : The  varieties  grown 
here  are  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Aromatic. 

Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  remarks  : Strawberries  have  been 
abundant  and  fine.  We  are  now  (August  6)  gathering  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  a 
valuable  late  variety.  . . 

Mr.  W.  Matthews,  Broughton  Hall,  Malpas,  observes  : The  two  varieties 
that  have  been  best  with  us  this  year  are  Sir  Harry  and  The  President. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Praguell,  Sherborne  Castle,  writes;  President  does  best  with 
us,  and  is  our  principal  sort. 
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Mr.  Davidson,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  states  : Keen’s  Seedling,  British  Qaeen, 
rtesident.  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  the  best  kinds  grown  here. 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  remarks  ; Keen’s  Seedling, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Moffat),  Garibaldi,  and  Elton  are  our  favourite  kinds. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  observes  ; We  began  with  Black 
Prince,  and  followed  with  Keen’s  Seedling,  President,  British  Queen,  and  Prog- 
more  Late  Pine.  Our  last  supplies  were  obtained  from  Loxford  Hall  Seedling. 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  reports:  President,  Vicomtesse  Hcricarte 
de'lhury,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  do  best  in  this  district,  and  are  the  most 
g nerally  grown. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  writes  ; Our  best  kinds  are 
President  and  Vicomtesse  Hdrioarte  de  Thury. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  observes:  Where  late  strawberries 
are  grown  Oxonian  should  have  first  place.  On  July  31  I saw  in  a neighbour’s 
garden  a grand  crop  just  coming  in  ; the  plants  wei’e  on  a north  border. 

M--.  J.  Froggartt,  Belmont,  Hereford,  says:  President  and  Elton  Prince  have 
been  particularly  good  this  year. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  writes  : Our  favourite  sorts  here 
are  Keen’s  Seedling,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  James  Veitch,  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

Mr.  R.  Saudford,  Danesbury,  Welwyn,  remarks  : Garibaldi  and  Alexandra 
have  been  especially  line. 

Mr.  J.  Rust,  Bridge  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells,  writes  : I am  now  (August  5) 
gathering  Trollope’s  Victoria  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  from  a north  border. 
hd  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  report  : Strawberries  oyer  an 
average,  and  the  quantities  dispatched  daily  from  this  district  during  the 
picking  season  were  simply  enormous. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  states:  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  the  sorts  most  generally  grown 
about  here. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  writes  : Fruits  small  in  size  and  flavourless, 

• and  many  rotting  on  the  plant.  This  applies  to  such  sorts  as  Sir  Harry,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  reports  : Under  an  average 
here.  Keen’s  Seedling  and  President  fair;  Dr.  Hogg,  James  Veitch,  and 
British  Queen  almost  a failure.  Generally  the  crop  seems  to  have  been  an 
average,  and  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Nicol,  Belstield,  Windermere,  remarks  : We  had  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  crop;  and  the  quality  first-rate  ; individual  fruit  very  large,  in  some  in- 
stances over  eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  latter  part  of  the  crop  very 
much  injured  by  heavy  rainfall  : we  had  nearly  eleven  inches  of  rain  in  July. 

Mr.  J.  Allen,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  reports  : Strawberries  have  been  an 
excellent  crop  and  large,  but  required  more  sunshine  to  give  them  first-rate 
flavour.  President,  Garibaldi,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  have  produced  heavy 
crops,  and  Garibaldi  is  now  bearing  a second  crop  from  forced  plants  turned 
out  in  March. 

Mr.  G.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  writes  : President  a very  reliable  sort ; 
Lucas  highly  flavoured  ; Dr.  Hogg  not  surpassed  for  flavour ; Sir  Charles 
Napier,  British  Queen,  and  John  Powell  good. 

BUSH  FRUITS, 

Anolesea. — Most  kinds  plentiful,  and  generally  good. 

Aberdeenshire. — Rather  unequal,  but  on  the  whole  an  average. 

Antrim. — Abundant,  and  the  quality  fully  up  to  the  mark. 

Argyllshire. — Rather  under  an  average,  and  the  quality  not  good, 

Ayrshire. — Fairly  plentiful,  particularly  gooseberries. 

Bedfordshire. — Much  above  an  average,  and  good. 

Berkshire. — Crops  heavy,  and  the  fruit  of  splendid  quality. 

Berwickshire. — A full  average  crop  ; fruit  generally  good. 

Buckinghamshire. — Heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  ; in  some  cases  red  currants 
much  inured  by  blight. 

C.uvibridgeshire. — Gooseberries  and  red  and  black  currants  very  abun- 
dant ; white  currants  hardly  so  plentiful ; raspberries  good. 

Carmarthen. — Excellent  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Cheshire. — Average  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Clackmannan. — Abundant,  and  good  in  quality. 

Cumberland. — Crops  of  all  kinds  large,  and  the  quality  generally  good. 

Devonshire. — V ery  plentiful ; more  particularly  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

Dorsetshire. — Crops  heavy;  fruit  of  good  size,  but  in  some  cases  below 
the  mark  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather. 

Dumfriesshire. — A full  average  of  all  kinds. 

Durham. — Heavy  crops  of  all  but  raspberries,  which  were  fairly  good  only. 

Edinburghshire. — Average  crops  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  rasp- 
berries. 

Essex. — Over  an  average,  gooseberries  being  very  abundant ; red  currants 
much  injured  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  blight. 

Fifeshire. — Abundant,  and  the  quality  excellent. 

Glamorganshire. — Good  crops  of  fine  quality. 

fli.ouCESTERsHiRE. — A little  unequal,  but  generally  good. 

HAMrsiiiKK. — Very  plentiful,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Herefordshire. — All  kinds  are  reported  to  be  abundant  and  good  through- 
out the  county  ; a few  complaints  have  been  madejof  injury  done  to  the 
currants  by  blight. 

Hertfordshire. — Crops  heavy  and  satisfactory. 

Kent. — Plentiful,  but  below  the  mark  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  too 
mich  wet  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

Lancashire. — Very  abundant,  and  fairly  good. 

Leicestershire.  — Baspberries  an  average;  currants  and  gooseberries 
much  above  it. 

Ihmerick. — All  kinds  plentiful,  but  raspberries  hardly  so  large  as  usual. 

Middlesex. — Generally  abundant  and  of  fair  quality,  considering  the  wet 
weather  experienced  fluring  the  ripening  process. 

Monmouthsii iliK.  — Crops  generally  good,  with  the  exception  of  black 
c irrants,  which  in  a few  cases  were  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 

Norfolk. — Very  abundant  throughout  the  county,  and  tho  quality  most 
excellent. 

Nortiiumuerland. — J’lentiful  and  of  good  (piality. 

NorriNoiiAMSiiiRE. — Heavy  crops  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  a good 
C 'op  of  raspberries, 

Oxfordshire. — Above  an  average  in  (piantity,  and  nearly  so  in  quality. 

I’Eii'iTi.'-'iilRK.— Black  currants  thin  ; other  kinds  plentiful  and  good. 

HfiMi'.usET.  (hops  heavy  and  the  fruit  of  line  ijiiality. 

bTAi'FORD.siiiRF,  Bather  mixed.  Gooseberries  and  currants  plentiful  and 


good,  with  a few  complaints  of  the  kinds  being  rather  thin  ; raspberries  large 
and  flavourless  in  some  districts,  under  an  average  in  others. 

Suffolk. — Above  an  average,  and  generally  good ; red  carrants  in  some 
cases  injured  by  blight. 

Surrey. — (Jood  crops ; gooseberries  of  excellent  quality,  and  all  our 
correspondents  agree  in  describing  the  currants  as  much  damaged  by  blight. 

Sussex. — Plentiful  and  good. 

Warwickshire. — Bather  unequal ; currants  much  damaged  by  blight  in 
some  cases. 

Westmoreland.— A good  average,  excepting  black  currants,  which  are 
rather  thin. 

Wiltshire. — Crops  heavy,  and  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory. 

Worc'e.htersuire. — A full  average,  with  the  exception  of  Vilack  currants, 
which,  in  some  instances,  were  rather  thin. 

Yorkshire.— Crops  good;  but  the  currant  trees  much  blighted,  and  the 
crops  seriously  damaged  in  consequence. 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  writes : Whitesmith,  War- 
rington, Hedgehog,  and  Sulphur  are  our  favourite  gooseberries. 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  observes:  The  gooseberry  bushes  are 
more  free  from  caterpillar  than  I have  seen  them  for  some  years.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  application  in  the  winter  of  a liberal  dressing  of  soot  to  the 
ground  for  some  distance  round  the  stem. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  reports:  Bush  fruits  have  been 
fairly  good ; but  with  currants  they  were  too  watery  to  fetch  the  prices 
originally  expected.  The  Black  Naples  and  Raby  Castle  (Victoria),  red,  have 
been  among  the  best  currants ; and  Lancashire  Lads  (Merry  Monarch)  and 
Rifleman  are  the  most  popular  gooseberries. 

Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  remarks  : Carrants  have  been  an 
average  crop,  but  the  bushes  have  suffered  from  aphides,  and  much  of  the 
foliage  dropped,  thus  exposing  the  ungathered  fruit,  and  no  doubt  deteriorating 
its  flavour. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  writes  : Extraordinary 
crop  ; many  of  the  gooseberry  bushes  broken  down  beneath  the  weight  of 
fruit.  Black  currants  also  an  enormous  crop  ; raspberries  a heavy  crop  of  fine 
quality,  the  dull  dripping  summer  on  the  whole  suiting  them  admirably. 

NUTS. 

The  crops  of  cobs,  filberts,  and  walnuts  are  not  equal  to  those  of  last  year,  and 
walnuts  are  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three.  There  are  good  crops  of  walnuts 
here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  they  will  not  much  exceed  half  an  average. 
Of  cobs  and  filberts  there  will,  according  to  the  reports  of  our  numerous  cor- 
respondents, be  about  two-thirds  of  a crop,  the  cobs  being  the  most  abundant. 


®ljt  louse  ®ariitn,  anti  lame  Jfaiw. 

♦ 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

0 SYMBOL  of  thine  empire’s  long  decay, 

Sad  city  girdled  by  thy  myriad  waves, 

A voice,  amid  the  wind  that  slowly  waves 
The  dark  funereal  cypresses  away 
Above  thy  dead— like  his  who  calls  to  pray 
At  sunset  from  thy  minarets — moans  and  raves 
Prophetic  sorrows.  Pate  awearied  craves 
To  end  thy  lustful  and  luxurious  day. 

Thy  limbs  are  stiff,  thy  heart  hath  drunk  despair, 

Poor  empire,  fallen  from  thy  high  estate ; 

While,  prowling  round  the  bed  whereon  thou  best. 

The  jackal  and  the  tiger  and  the  bear. 

Eye  flashed  on  eye  with  fear  and  jealous  hate. 

Would  rend  thee  and  each  other  ere  thou  diest. 

G.  F.  Armstrong. 


THE  HOUSE] 

Cage  birds  often  occasion  anxiety  by  a prolonged  moult,  more  especially 
when  they  are  aged.  It  is  advisible  to  check  this  at  a certain  point,  because 
of  its  exhausting  nature  and  the  probability  that  the  birds  will  be  thinly  clad 
when  the  autumnal  chills  occur.  The  question  is,  what  can  be  done  ? In 
many  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice  we  have  found  great  advantage 
in  a mere  change  of  scene  and  circumstances,  such  as  putting  the  birds  into 
other  cages  and  removing  them  to  other  rooms,  so  that  all  being  strange  about 
them,  the  awakening  of  curiosity  proves  highly  beneficial.  Birds  that  are 
customarily  allowed  to  come  out  occasionally  should  have  liberty  more  fre- 
quently when  the  moulting  appears  to  progress  badly.  A little  change  of  diet 
is  also  desirable,  and  the  food  should  be  nourishing  and  somewhat  stimulating, 
the  addition  of  pepper  being  often  of  great  service.  As  a rule,  moulting  is  a 
very  simple  afl'air,  and  soon  over  ; its  prolongation  suggests  bad  conditions, 
and  these  should  be  mended  if  possible.  A bird  of  almost  any  kind  that  is 
placed  where  cold  draughts  prevail  will  be  constantly  shedding  feathers. 
This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  drying  of  the  quills  and  their  consequently 
shrinking  But  whatever  the  reason  for  this  action  of  cold,  it  is  a fact  that  it 
occurs,  and  many  a bird  is  stripped  bare  by  it,  while  people  look  and  wonder 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  the  feathers.  A matter  of  some  import- 
ance is  to  remove  from  the  cages  all  loose  feathers  as  soon  as  possible.  Parrots 
will  sometimes  play  with  a feather,  and  finding  the  toy  a pretty  one,  will  learn 
to  pluck  one  when  a toy  is  needed.  Parrots  that  do  not  busy  themselves  with 
performances  should  have  toys  provided.  A cotton  reel  answers  well,  but 
any  small  piece  of  clean  wood  will  do  for  tho  birds  to  play  with. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Budding  Plants  can  only  bo  kept  in  good  trim  by  constant  attention, 
lomovo  seed  trusses,  yellow  leaves,  and  rank  growths.  I ut  m cultmgs  ol 

vhatover  is  required.  . , , , • , .1  1 41 

Gauliflowkkh  to  bo  sown  on  raised  beds  of  hno  rich  earth  ; when  they 
lavo  their  first  rough  loaves  to  bo  taken  up  and  potted  m thumb  pots,  m 
rood  fuchsia  compost,  and  tho  pots  pluiigod  in  a bod  of  coal-aslios.  As  soon 
Is  tho  pots  are  full  of  roots  to  bo  shifted  to  «\xties.  and  in  these  to  bo 


*''^Guuumiierh  for  winter  fruiting  must  bo  reared  at  once,  and  outtmgs  avo 
preferable  to  seed,  as  tho  plants  have  a shorter  habit,  and  are  moie  tniiltu  . 


Aui;ust  n),  1SS2. 
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Tftko  vL‘ry>ma,ll  cuUinfia  from  tho  onds  of  iiowly-mado  ahoota,  pot  thorn  singly 
in  amall  sixties,  and  aliut  up  ovor  a gentle  bottom  boat.  A small  frame  put 
over  a heap  of  grass-mowings,  mixed  with  dry  litter,  will  alFord  enough  heat 
to  start  them,  and  keep  them  going  till  now  bods  are  made  up. 

K\  KKUUK.KN  Siiui'iis  may  now  bo  moved  with  every  chance  of  success, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  Wliere  new  gardens  are  being  laid  out,  the 
gain  of  throe  mouths  upon  tho  ordinary  planting  season  is  no  small  matter,  as 
it  enables  the  planter  to  linish  tho  chief  operations  'at  a time  when  the  men 
enjoy  tho  work,  and  the  proprietor  is  enabled  also  to  enjoy  tho  result,  and  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  plants. 

Gksnkka.s  to  llower  m winter  will  require  a shift  now.  The  compost  to  be 
equal  parts  hazelly  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  loaf-mould.  Keep  shaded  and  warm 
alter  shifting,  and  syringe  frequently. 

I’lNF.s  swelling  their  fruit  to  have  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Young  plants  to  stand  tho  winter,  for 
fruiting  early  next  year,  had  best  be  removed  from  those  swelling  fruit,  so  as 
to  keep  them  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated. 

Stk.vwhuruies. — Now  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  make  new  beds, 
to  ensure  good  bearing  next  year.  If  rooted  runners  are  plentiful,  take  the 
best  only,  and  destroy  all  the  weak  ones ; but  of  any  varieties  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  propagate  to  the  utmost,  sort  the  runners  as  to  sizes,  planting  the 
forwardest  and  strongest  in  beds  to  bear,  and  the  late  weaker  ones  in  separate 
beds  for  stock  ; these  latter  will  probably  not  bear  till  the  year  after  next,  and 
then  will  be  strong  plants.  Strawberries  to  fruit  in  pots  next  year  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  strong  and  in  need  of  a shift.  The  soil  should  be  strong  loam, 
well  chopped  over  with  rotten  dung,  and  the  plants  to  be  potted  firm. 

Sow  born  Carrot  on  dry  sandy  borders,  for  supply  in  early  spring.  Endive 
for  spring  use.  Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter,  Tripoli  and  Strashurg  Onions  to 
stand  the  winter.  Turnips,  and  Prickly  Spinach. 

WiNTEK  Greens  lately  planted  are  now  doing  well.  Breadths  that  were 
planted  early  and  close  now  require  every  other  plant  to  be  removed,  and  there 
will  be  room  for  this  now  that  summer  crops  are  being  cleared  off. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  sowing  of  stubble  turnips  and  cattle  cabbage  must  no  longer  be  delayed, 
and  the  present  time  is  favourable  for  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  both  for  two 
or  three  years’  lay  and  for  permanent  pastures.  The  turnips  must  be  sown 
immediately  the  land  is  cleared,  for  there  is  none  too  much  time  for  the  crop 
to  reach  a profitable  stage  by  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Seed  of  the  large  Drumhead 
Cabbage  must  also  be  sown  to  provide  a stock  of  plants  for  putting  out  in  the 
spring,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  cultivators  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  cabbages  that  the  variety  here  mentioned,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  best  for  winter  crops,  requires  not  less  than  twelve  months 
for  the  full  development  of  the  heads.  A sheltered  position  should  be  selected  for 
the  seed  bed,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  very  rich  it  will  be  all  the  better,  as  stocky 
little  plants  stand  the  winter  better  than  those  that  have  made  a vigorous 
growth.  One  pound  of  seed  will  be  required  for  every  acre  to  be  planted,  and 
to  avoid  waste  and  injury  to  the  plants  from  overcrowding  sow  thinly  and 
evenly.  The  sowing  of  grasses  must  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
in  suitable  condition.  The  ground  must  be  quite  free  from  weeds,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  it  is  practicable  to  have  it,  or  the  pastures  will  be  anything  but  satis- 
factory. 'There  is  yet  time  for  sowing  Trifolium  incarnatum,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  clovers,  and  differs  from  the  other  species  in  being 
biennial.  Sown  now  it  will  give  in  the  course  of  next  summer  a splendid  cut, 
which,  both  green  and  in  the  form  of  hay,  will  be  much  liked  by  all  classes  of 
live  stock. 


JUjjIUs  to  (JIuttits. 

♦ 

Devizts. — Yes  ; if  the  apparatus  is  all  above  ground. 

Books. — Young  Beginner. — The  “ Orchid  Album,”  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
is  published  in  five-shilling  parts,  but  the  number  of  parts  of  which  the  book 
will  consist  appears  not  to  have  been  determined  as  yet. 

Darwen. — The  stuff  would  be  sold  on  commission,  and  you  would  have  to 
find  sacks,  &c.  Some  growers  sell  their  own  produce,  but  to  do  so  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  hire  a standing. 

Fuchsias. — G.  Fry. — Your  seedling  Getewayo  is  a bold  and  brilliant  double 
dark  flower ; sepals  recurved,  rich  carmine ; corolla  short,  regular,  very 
stout,  pucy  purple.  White  Lady  reached  us  out  of  condition. 

Earth  Closets. — A correspondent  inquires,  “ Who  was  the  originator  of  the 
patent  earth  closets,  Jennings  or  Moule  ? ” If  the  “ patent  ” were  removed 
from  the  question  we  should  refer  our  correspondent  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  13, 
for  the  origin  of  earth  closets. 

Unhealthy  Vines. — Clevedon. — The  vines  will  probably  make  a more 
satisfactory  growth  next  year,  and  we  would  strongly  advise  you  to  allow 
them  to  remain.  At  the  winter  pruning  cut  them  back  to  within  one  or  two 
buds  of  the  base  of  the  wood  made  this  season. 

IF.  Hobbs. — Your  grapes  are  probably,  like  many  other  people’s,  spoiling 
for  want  of  fire  heat.  A great  many  growers  of  grapes  appear  to  be  unaware 
that  we  have  had  a cool  summer.  Most  of  the  bad  samples  sent  here  with 
letters  of  inquiry  have  failed  through  being  kept  too  cold  in  the  growing 
season. 

Dioncea  muscipula. — J.  A.  S. — This  interesting  little  plant  should  be  grown 
in  a mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  be  placed,  with  the  pot 
standing  in  a saucer  of  water,  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  stove.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  place  it  within  a short  distance  of 
the  glass,  and  it  should  be  protected  with  a bell  glass  and  be  screened  from 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  sarracenia  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse. 

Names  of  Plants. — Constant  Eeader. — 1,  Polypodium  venosum  ; 2,  Davallia 
bullata ; 3,  Adiantum  pubescens ; 4,  Pteris  serrulata ; 5,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata  ; 6,  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum.  Dunstall.  — The  pretty  pink-fiowered 
plant  is  the  Rest-harrow,  Ononis  arvensis.  A.  P.  O. — Scutellaria  Mocciniana. 
F.  W . — -1,  Asplenium  appendiculatum  ; 2,  Xeranthemum  orientale  ; 3,  Cordy- 
line  stricta ; 4,  Phyteuma  comosum ; 5,  a variety  of  Begonia  Pearcei ; 
6,  Asplenium  flaccidum.  Wallington. — 1,  Erigeron  canadense  ; 2,  Senebieria 
coronopus  (syn.  Coronopus  Rusllii) ; 3,  Pulicaria  dysenterica  ; 4,  shrivelled 
out  of  form ; 5,  Sisymbrium  officinale ; 6,  apparently  a robust  form  of 
Diplo taxis  muralis.  W.  Mann,  — Liliumtigrinum. 


mtk  ftTcttinp. 

FRANT  COTTAGERS’  SHOW. 

PRK.SIDENT,  THE  MO.ST  IION.  THE  MARQUES  OE  AliEROAVENNY. 

FliANT  is  a doliglitfully-situated  and  most  picturesque  village  two  miles  south 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  On  the  right  lie  tho  Fridge  woods,  and  on  the  left  the 
Forest  of  Frant,  tho  several  approaches  to  winch  exhibit  a profusion  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  expansive  scenery.  'The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
association  was  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Shernfold  Park,  which  adjoins 
the  village  green,  through  tho  kindness  of  the  Countess  of  Ashburnharn.  'The 
mansion  is  a handsome  structure,  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture 
some  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Hon.  Percy  Ashburnharn,  on  an  eminence  of 
about  700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  air  of  this  elevated  spot  is  bracing 
and  exhilarating,  and  extensive  views  reveal  themselves  on  all  sides.  Distant 
glimpses  of  the  Sussex  downs  and  Surrey  and  Kent  hills  may  be  obtained, 
while  even  Fairlight,  Dungeness,  and  Beachy  Head  are  distinctly  visible. 

'The  grounds  adjoining  the  mansion,  rich  in  fine  specimen  shrubs,  contain 
interesting  examples  of  Leycesteria  formosa,  while  Rhus  cotinus  shows  with 
fine  effect  in  the  distance.  There  is  a fine  specimen  of  pomegranate  growing 
on  the  walls.  A fine  bush,  six  feet  high,  of  the  old  white  azalea  is  here  quite 
at  home  out  of  doors,  and  coniferse  thrive  remarkably  well.  .We  noticed 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Pinus  insignia,  forty  feet  high. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  'Thujopsis  borealis,  and  a fine  tree  of  the  handsome  cut- 
leaved Platanus  orientalis.  The  association  embraces  the  parishes  of  Frant, 
Eridge,  Broadwater,  Pembury,  Lamberhurst,  Wadhurst,  Rotherfield,  and 
Groombridge,  and  the  show  was  of  an  exceptionally  varied  character,  prizes 
being  given  for  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  cottage  gardens,  best  kept  cottages, 
poultry,  plain  needlework,  honey  in  the  comb,  home-made  bread,  butter, 
writing,  and  drawing. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  show  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  less  than  636  exhibitors,  some  of  whom  sent  in  as  many  as  22 
exhibits.  There  were  65  poultry  exhibitors,  336  exhibitors  of  needlework, 
writing,  and  drawing,  and  135  exhibited  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Ware,  and  the  committee  of  management. 

Prizes  given  in  so  great  a variety  afford  an  excellent  stimulus  and  persuade 
nearly  all  the  cottagers  to  take  some  part  in  the  show.  The  day  has  become 
quite  an  annual  holiday  for  the  working  classes,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  a 
keen  spirit  of  pleasant  rivalry  in  the  various  districts.  The  tents  on  Wednesday 
were  arranged  in  a line  and  in  the  shade  of  trees.  Those  devoted  to  needle- 
work, writing,  and  drawing  were  crowded  during  the  afternoon,  showing  the 
great  interest  taken  in  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  society.  The  exhibits  of 
writing  and  drawing  were  very  good,  and  the  needlework,  I was  told,  was  more 
than  creditable.  In  the  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  tent  there  were  some 
remarkably  fine  exhibits  of  the  more  useful  products  of  the  cottager’s  garden  ; 
while  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  were  especially  good. 

Flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  not  so  numerous.  Wild  flowers 
were  very  good,  the  first-prize  collection  containing  no  less  than  eighty-four 
varieties  correctly  named.  In  this  tent  Mr.  Ellis  exhibited  a nice  collection 
of  shells  and  seaweed  well  arranged.  For  honey  and  home-made  bread  there 
was  a strong  competition.  The  prizes  were  distributed  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Abergavenny  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  people. 
The  distribution  over,  the  Rev.  J.  Filmer  Sulivan,  who  had  been  looking  at 
the  fruit  and  the  flowers  and  walking  amid  the  sylvan  beauties  of  these  lovely 
grounds,  addressed  a few  words  to  the  cottagers  and  visitors  gathered  there. 
He  hoped  they  would  all  be  encouraged  by  the  past,  and  he  congratulated  them 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  show,  wishing  it  all  prosperity,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  association  he  thanked  Lady  and  Sir  John  Ashburnharn  for  their 
kindness  in  throwing  these  grounds  open,  and  Lady  Abergavenny  for  distri- 
buting the  prizes.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ware  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Augu.st  9. 

This  society  held  its  third  annual  exhibition  on  the  above  date,  in  tho 
beautiful  domain  of  Quar  Wood,  Stow,  by  permission  of  the  honorary  secretary, 
T.  W.  Stnbbs,  Esq.,  and,  favoured  with  bright  weather,  proved  a success. 
The  show  as  a whole  was  not  so  large  as  last  season,  still  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  staged  was  of  general  high  character.  The  productions  filled  three 
large  marquees,  the  divisions  of  the  show  being  equalized  between  professionals, 
amateurs,  and  cottagers. 

The  display  of  plants  in  the  gardeners’  classes  was  truly  grand,  although 
the  competition  lay  in  very  few  hands  ; R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  Daylesford  House, 
and  A.  Sartoris,  Esq.,  staging  the  bulk  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse  and  foliage 
plants.  In  this  department  the  premier  honour,  £5,  for  a group  of  ten 
varieties,  went  to  Mr.  Otley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Byass,  who  staged  specimens  of 
immense  size,  fresh  and  well  flowered,  including  an  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
A.  nobilis,  Cissus  discolor,  Maranta  zebrina,  a small-leaved  myrtle,  Caladium 
Laingi,  Hibiscus  Cooperi  (ten  feet  through),  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Croton 
pictum,  and  a gigantic  Beaucarnea  recurvata  ; the  second  card  going  to  Mr. 
Norton,  gardener  to  Mr.  Sartoris,  of  Abbot* wood,  for  healthy  but  smaller 
examples  of  Latania  borbonica,  CrotonWeismanni,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Dracaena  terminalis.  Begonia  Wei toniensis,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Alocasia  metallica.  Begonia  carminata,  and  Seaforthia  elegans. 

Fuchsias  were  really  handsome  pyramidal  bushes,  aglow  with  pendent 
bloom,  the  bulk  coming  from  the  conservatories  of  Abbotswood.  Ferns 
were  limited  to  several  handsome  exhibits  of  exotic  kinds,  the  beautiful  Adian- 
tum cuneatum  taking  the  prizes  for  single  specimens.  Geraniums  were 
grandly  staged  by  Mr.  Otley,  his  half-dozen  plants  being  large  bushes  carrying 
from  sixty  to  eighty  trusses  of  flowers  each.  The  amateurs  had  a fair  show  of 
plants,  such  as  geraniums,  ferns,  &c.,  as  did  the  cottagers.  In  the  latter 
division  the  exhibits  were  above  the  average. 

Cut  Flowers  embraced  very  tastefully-arranged  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, &c. , but  the  button-holes,  in  sets  of  three  each,  were  certainly  most 
attractive,  the  premier  award  going  to  blooms  of  Eucharis  amaz  mica;  Carna- 
tion the  Bride,  and  a gardenia  and  pip  of  stephanotis,  each  backed  with  a 
spray  of  maidenhair  fern.  There  were  a few  dahlias  of  general  average 
quality,  and  the  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials  were  in  force,  and  very 
neatly  grouped.  Roses  were  but  few.  I'he  best  twelve  came  from  Miss  Watson- 
Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington,  Oxford,  whose  stand  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, the  finest  blooms  being  Alfred  Colomb.  La  France,  Marie  Baumann, 
Mme.  Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  V.  Verdier,  and 
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Souvenir  (le  Paul  Noyron ; H.  C.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Chipping  Norton,  leading  in 
the  amateur  section. 

Fuuit.s  included  very  handsome  ■well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  Royal  George 
peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange  nectarines,  Turkey  ligs,  melons,  and  remarkably 
good  gooseberries,  currants,  kc..  Apples  were  chiefly  of  cooking  kinds,  the 
Lord  Suftield  variety  taking  the  winning  cards.  The  dessert  kinds  were  not 
fit  for  table.  Some  good  Jargonelle  pears  and  toothsome  plums  were  staged  in 
the  cottagers’  tent. 

Vegetables  were  a strong  point,  especially  potatoes;  these  were  on  the 
whole  of  good  table  size,  handsome,  of  good  colour,  free  from  disease,  and 
correctly  named.  We  noticed  some  two  dozen  popular  varieties  in  the 
cottagers’  classes.  The  number  of  potatoes  shown  was  1,066  tubers  ; these 
were  entered  in  competition  in  classes  for  single  dishes,  and  in  collections  of 
six  tubers  each  of  six  sorts.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  six  dishes  R.  N.  Byass, 
Esq.,  took  the  premier  award  for  very  clean  handsome  examples  of  Magnum 
Bonum,  Triumph,  International,  Schoolmaster,  Myatt’s  Prolific,  and  Harle- 
quin (this  last  of  the  Early  Rose  type  but  more  pointed).  C.  A.  Whitmore, 
Esq.,  and  P.  Thursby,  Esq.,  were  placed  equal  seconds,  so  good  were  the 
dishes  staged;  they  had  White  Elephant,  International,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Adirondack,  Late  Snowflake,  Peerless  Rose  (very  handsome).  Pride  of  Ontario, 
and  Brinkworth’s  Beauty  (this  graced  several  dishes,  and  is  a very  telling  red 
kidney),  Alma,  Reading  Abbey,  Fluke,  Walnut-leaf,  and  Snowflake.  In  the 
amateurs’  division  the  competition  was  more  keen.  For  six  Mr.  R.  Blizard 
was  placed  first  with  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Trophy,  Inter- 
national, Pride  of  Ontario,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  ; Mr.  R.  Hanks  a good 
second  with  Dalmahoy,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Magnum  Bonum,  Early  Rose,  Inter- 
national, and  Carter’s  Main  Crop.  In  this  class  there  were  several  other  sets 
of  six,  including  the  varieties  known  as  Butler’s  Kidney,  Gloucester  Kidney, 
Bresee’s  Peerless,  Carswell  Kidney,  and  Brownell’s  Beauty  ; while  in  the  single 
dishes  International,  Rivers’s  Royal  Ashleaf,  Carswell  Kidney,  Royal  Albert, 
Triumph,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  took  the  cards. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  of  ten  kinds  in  the  first  division  were  all  so 
good  that  equal  first  were  awarded.  Peas  were  largely  staged,  and  a corre- 
sponding quantity  of  all  other  kinds  was  observable.  Wild-flower  bouquets 
were  in  large  numbers  ; and  a special  award  was  made  to  the  workhouse  chil- 
dren for  an  arrangement  in  which  the  varieties  were  set  out  in  five  lines  of 
different  colours. 

The  cottagers,  if  possible,  outdid  their  more  wealthy  compeers  in  the 
other  divisions,  as  we  noticed  over  two  dozen  varieties  of  the  most  popular 
kinds  of  potatoes,  besides  the  best  of  beans  and  peas,  &c.  The  fruit,  too,  in 
this  tent  was  altogether  commendable. 

The  judging  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Downing,  gardener  to  A.  Brassey,  Esq., 
Heythrop  Park  ; Mr.  Buckland,  gardener  to  Captain  Arnold,  Addlesthrop 
House  ; Mr.  Otley,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  Daylesford  House;  and 
Mr.  Merrytield,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Paul  Butler,  Wyck  House. 

The  attendance  was  very  large.  The  band  of  the  Roy.al  North  Gloucester 
Militia  was  in  attendance,  and  performed  during  the  day,  and  also  in  the  even- 
ing, when  an  al  fresco  dance  took  place  on  the  spacious  lawn  facing  Quar 
Wood  House.  At  half-past  eight  there  was  a display  of  fireworks  by  H.  Brock 
and  Sons,  which  concluded  the  day’s  programme.  The  arrangements  went 
smoothly  at  the  hands  of  the  executive,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Nicholls,  R.  Blizard, 
and  W.  Norton  (committee),  under  the  direction  of  T.  W.  Stubbs,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Badger,  the  courteous  and  eflflcient  hon.  and  assistant  secretaries. 
Mr.  Hickson,  of  the  Unicom  Hotel,  served  the  judges’  luncheon,  an  invite  to 
assist  being  courteously  extended  to 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


HEADINGTON,  OXON,  VILLAGE  SHOW,  Aijgijst  7. 

On  the  above  date  the  Headington  Horticultural  Society  held  its  second 
annual  exhibition  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Manor  House,  Old  Heading- 
ton,  by  kind  permission  of  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  and,  favoured  with  one  of  the 
finest  days  during  the  present  summer,  proved  a splendid  success.  On  this 
occasion  the  horticultural  display  was  enhanced  by  a large  exhibition  of 
poultry,  &c.,  the  latter  exhibition  being  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  H.  Wootten-Wootten,  of  Headington  House,  assisted  by  an  efficient 
Stas' of  stewards.  . 

Two  spacious  marquees  were  required  for  staging  the  exhibits  ; m addition, 
a large  amount  of  tabling  was  arranged  outside  under  the  overhanging  beeches 
which  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  park.  . , . . . . 

Plakts.— In  iDsiking  a brief  report,  we  observe  that  this  division  was  large 
and  meritorious,  the  “ groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect”  forming  a great 
feature,  no  less  than  five  competitors  staging  collections,  in  which  the  number 
of  plants  ranged  from  eighty  to  sixty  each.  The  post  of  honour  was  assigned 
to  Messrs.  North  and  West,  who  had  very  handsomely-grown  fuchsias  (one, 
the  centre  plant,  a fine  standard  specimen),  stag’s  horn  fern.  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis,  double  and  single  petunias,  carnations,  picotees,  coleus,  single  and 
double  geraniums,  exotic  ferns,  Mesembyranthemum  cordifolium,  the  mass 
edg^d;with  blue  lobelia  and  Flower  of  Spring  geraniums.  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob,  jun.. 
Barton,  was  awarded  second  ; his  group  comprised  the  choicest  of  decorative 
plants,  including  a well-bloomed  orchid  (oncidium),  Ficus  elastica.  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  ferns  (hardy  and  exotic),  coleus,  foliage  and  flowering  begonias, 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  edged  with  t>lue  and  white  lobelias,  and  Isolepis  gracilis 
(exotic  grass).  | Miss  Watson-Taylor  was  assigned  third  place  for  a group  in 
which  there  were  several  fine  fuchsias,  Lilium  auratum  (the  golden-rayed  lily 
of  Japan),  hydrangeas,  coleus,  roses,  ferns,  carnations  and  lobelias.  High 
cultural  commendations  were  awarded  in  this  class  to  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Price 
for  a neat  collection,  in  which  ferns,  lobelias,  and  flowering  begonias  predo- 
minated, Veronica  gentianoides,  Agapanthus  urnbellatus,  Agrostemma  coro- 
naria  (a  tine  Bpecimeu),  salvias,  &c.  Mrs.  lebbutts,  Highfield  House,  received 
a like  notice  for  a group  of  smaller  specimens,  in  which  sunflowers,  fuchsias 
geraniums,  salvias,  begonias,  balsams,  petunias,  palms,  and  lobelias  blended 
with  fine  icsthetic  taste.  The  above  were  staged  by  gentlemen’s  gardeners, 
who  were  well  to  the  fore  in 

Cut  liLOOMS,  including  a number  of  well-made  bouquets,  table  decorations, 
and  boxes  of  beautiful  roses,  ‘‘open  to  all  comers,”  the  winners’  names  being 
familiar  at  the  exhibitions  far  and  near.  The  “ extra”  exhibits  of  cut  flowers 
embraced  a box  of  hybrid  perpetuals  (40  blooms),  bunches  of  tea-scented  rose 
(160  blooms),  and  a box  of  40  blooms  of  the  pure  white  tea-scented  roses 
Niphetos  ; these  came  from  Mr.  .John  Mattock,  Rose  Nursery,  New  Heading- 
ton,  and  secured  high  cultural  commendations.  Miss  Watson-Taylor  staged 
a eol)t(:tioii  of  tea  scented  resos  and  a st.and  ot  dahlias,  which  W'cro  also 
honoured  with  a notice  from  the  judges.  Dr.  Bywater  Ward,  Warueford 
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Asylam,  also  exhibited  helichrysums,  German  stocks,  dahlias,  gladioli, 
annuals,  phloxes,  and  cucumbers  ; these  wore  awarded  a first-class  cultural 
commendation.  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Old  Headington,  set  up  well-grown  herbaceous 
phloxes  in  nine  varieties. 

Fruit  anii  Vegetables. — The  collections  of  fruit  made  a large  show,  Mr.s. 
Jacob  (widow  of  the  late  Thos.  Jacob),  Headington  Quarry,  leading  with  six 
dishes,  and  Major-General  Desborough,  Headington  Lodge,  for  three  dishes. 
The  vegetables  in  this  division,  included  some  ten  collections  of  general  high 
quality;  but  the  strong  point  was  the  classes  for  potatoes.  For  three  dishes  of 
kidneys  ten  competitors  staged.  Messrs.  C.  Bodimeade  (gardener  to  W.  Markby, 
Esq.)andJ.T.  Hall,  gardener  to  P.  F.  Willert,  Esq.,  were  adjudged  equal 
firsts  ; Mr.  E.  Ryman,  Barton,  second  (these  three  dishes  were  very  bright 
and  smooth),  and  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  Convalescent  Home,  third.  For  three 
dishes  of  rounds  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  A.  J.  W.  Taylor,  The 
Rookery,  first,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hall  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Adams  third.  The  number 
of  potatoes  exhibited  was  just  under  1,400  examples.  Of  these  a very  large 
number  were  staged  in  Division  I.  by  exhibitors  whose  rental  does  not  exceed 
£1.3  per  annum.  In  this  division  the  productions  spoke  much  in  favour  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  competitors,  as  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  were 
well  grown.  In  the  class  for  peas  fourteen  exhibits  were  staged,  and  a corre- 
sponding competition  was  manifest  throughout  each. 

Extra  Productions. — Another  valuable ‘‘ extra”  of  note  was  a fine  col- 
lection of  potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  Slarke,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  seedsman,  &c.,  Banbury,  comprising  twelve 
tubers  each  of  the  following  varieties  ; King  of  Flukes,  Myatt’s  Prolific, 
Handsworth  Early,  Early  Rose,  Dean’s  Advance,  Grand  King,  Grampian, 
Haropt’s  Kidney,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  International, 
Pride  of  Ontario,  Brownell’s  Beauty,  Gloucester  Kidney,  Early  Ashleaf,  Cen- 
tennial, Edgecott  Seedling,  Fenn’s  Bountiful,  Rivers’s  Royal  Ashleaf,  .-now- 
flake,  Lady  Webster,  Early  Warwick,  Schoolmaster,  Magnum  Bonum,  Early 
Vermont,  Slarke’s  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Eclipse,  and  Peach  Blow,  the 
whole  of  fair  size  and  free  from  disease.  Mr.  R.  Busby,  Kirtlington,  staged, 
“ not  for  competition,”  three  handsome  dishes  of  round  potatoes,  which  were 
highly  commended. 

We  ought  to  notice  that  the  onions  were  more  or  less  large,  and  approach- 
ing ripeness.  One  fine  lot  of  autumn-sown  were  exhibited  by  Thomas  New- 
port, St.  Clement’s ; specially  fine  were  those  in  competition  for  the  special 
prize  offered  for  “twelve  bulbs  of  Rousham  Park  Onion,”  a variety  raised  at 
Rousham  Park,  Oxon,  by  Mr.  S.  Wingrove,  gardener;  they  are  of  large  size, 
compact,  and  mild  in  flavour.  Mr.  Deverill  has  the  stock  of  seed  : a dozen 
bulbs  exhibited  by  him  gave  an  average  of  fifteen  inches  circumference. 

Cottagers. — The  plants  staged  by  the  cottagers  comprised  some  dwarf- 
grown  and  well-bloomed  fuschias  and  geraniums,  the  specimen  window 
plants  being  above  the  average.  Charles  Snow,  Headington  Quarry,  had  the 
premier  award  for  a nice  Hydrangea  hortensia  carrying  three  heads  or  panicles 
of  rose-coloured  flowers  ; the  second  card  going  to  William  Hicks  for  a healthy 
Begonia  Dredgi  with  white  flowers.  The  display  of  fruit  in  the  cottagers’ 
tent  embraced  very  fine  Morello  cherries,  Jargonelle  pears,  heavy  culinary 
apples,  and  large  gooseberries,  and  black,  red,  and  white  currants.  The 
apricots  were  not  up  to  the  exhibition  standard.  The  wild  flowers  were 
very  good,  some  sixteen  capitally-arranged  bouquets  being  staged  by  the 
school  children. 

Gardens  and  Allotments. — Visits  were  made  to  the  plots  of  the 
cottager  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  which  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the 
judges  were  pleased  to  note  the  order  and  neatness  prevailing,  in  addition  to 
the  planting  and  cropping.  In  one  case  we  noted  down  the  names  of  the 
potatoes,  which  had  been  very  neatly  tallied  in  the  following  varieties  : White 
Elephant,  Garabaldi,  Trophy,  Blanchard,  Salmon  Kidney,  Purple  Ashleaf, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Avalanche,  Radstock  Beauty,  Matchless,  International, 
Reading  Abbey,  Reading  Hero,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Schoolmaster,  and  Early  and  Late  Rose.  A special  prize  was  awarded  to 
this  competitor. 

Bee  Tent. — Another  attraction  was  the  Oxfordshire  Beekeepers’  Associa- 
tion Bee  Tent,  which  filled  well  during  the  afternoon,  when  an  expert  (Mr.  R. 
Green)  lectured  on  and  illustrated  the  “ Improved  and  Humane  System  of  Bee 
Culture,  without  Destroying  the  Bee.”  The  manipulations  were  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  but  owing  to  the  hives  of  bees  sent  not  being  in  suitable 
condition  for  driving  the  expert  was  unable  to  display  his  skill  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  Rev.  W.  Neame,  Forest  Hill,  Oxon,  kindly  supplied  the  hives 
of  bees,  which,  however,  had  not  been  properly  packed  for  transmission.  Messrs. 
Gill  and  Co.,  High  Street,  exhibited  improved  beehives.  The  presence  of  the 
bee  tent  on  this  occasion  was  entirely  due  to  the  generosity  of  G.  H.  Morrell, 
Eiq.,  who  defrayed  the  entire  cost. 

The  duties  of  judging  the  horticultural  productions  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
W.  Hovell,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Berry,  gardener  to 
H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Elsfield,  in  Division  H.  ; the  cottagers’  department  falling 
to  Messrs.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  and  W.  Coppock,  Headington  Quarry. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  including  the  leading  gentry  for  miles 
round,  some  1,600  persons  passing  through  the  gates,  inclusive  of  400  sub- 
scribers and  friends  ; and  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  future  Headington  Show 
will  form  an  attractive  August  Bank  holiday  re-union. 

The  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  a staff  of  stewards  marshalled 
by 

Oxford.  William  Grekna-W'ay,  Secretary. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  August  10, 
in  the  Vivary  Park,  which  is  well  known  as  a very  eligible  spot 
for  such  a gathering,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
Taunton.  The  town  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  ; the  bells  of 
St.  Mary’s  church  rang  out  merry  peals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a 
military  band  dispensed  charming  music  for  a greater  part. of  the  day. 
Favoured  by  delightful  weather,  the  company  was  very  largo  indeed.  Taunton 
is  proverbial  for  the  hearty  manner  in  which  holiday  keepirs  flock  to  its  flower 
show  from  districts  many  miles  round.  A military  banil  is  also  placed  within 
the  park  during  the  time  the  show  is  open,  wliich  always  proves  a great 
attraction.  Every  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  inauageinont  of  this  show 
also  knows  how  courteous  are  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  ^Ir. 
C.  H.  Samson,  the  hon.  secretary,  works  iudi  f.itigably  to  render  every  one 
happy  and  contented.  That  ho  succeeds  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tlieio 
■was  not  a hitch  anywhere  in  the  arrangements,  and  everything  passed  oil 
in  the  most  jilensant  manner. 

'Fhe  display  of  plants  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a very  satisfactory  charaote'^. 
i The  amateurs'  tout  was  not  quite  so  well  tilled  as  is  generally  the  vase  : bus 
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the  quality  of  tho  majority  of  tlio  exhibits  niailo  ii|)  for  any  slight  dolicicnoy  iu 
nunibtr,  and  in  many  of  the  olassoa  tho  oontost  was  sovoro. 

Open  Classes  fou  Plants. — In  tho  tent  devoted  to  plants  there  was  a 
splendid  display  of  liist-class  subjoots,  comprising  palms,  tree  ferns,  crotons, 
and  miscellaneous  tioworing,  stove,  and  greenhouse  nlants.  Those  put  up  by 
J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  were  truly 
magiiilicent.  Mr.  Lawless’s  gardener  (Mr.  Cole)  obtained  the  ribbon  for  twelve 
splendid  specimens.  Again  in  tho  class  for  twelve  flowering  plants  Mr. 
Lawless  had  grand  examples  in  the  most  perfect  cendition  of  Erica  Mar- 
noekiana  and  E.  iBinule,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Lapageria  rosea,  and  L. 
alba  ; also  a fine  stephanotis.  In  Mr.  Cypher’s  second  prize  for  twelve  plants 
ho  had  capital  examples  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  E.  Duffei,  Erica  Austiuiana, 
E.  Candollcana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  &c.  For  eight  exotic  ferns  Mr. 
Lawless  was  first  with  grand  examples  of  superior  cultivation.  For  eight  fine- 
foliage  and  variegated  plants  Mr.  Cypher  was  well  to  the  fore  with  plants  that 
bore  the  impress  of  a master  cultivator.  The  gladioli  of  Mr.  Dombree,  of 
Wellington,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  of  Bedale,  Y’orkshire,  were  very 
fine  indeed,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  a splendid  collection  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  sent  not  for  competition.  The  cut  roses  were 
a strong  feature,  and  the  individual  flowers  of  great  excellence.  It  is  a question 
if  there  was  ever  before  seen  such  a large  collection  at  Taunton  that  contained 
such  high  quality  flowers.  The  depth  of  colour  and  substance  of  petal  were 
remarkable  features.  Dahlias  were  in  strong  force,  the  flowers  being  fine  and 
well  developed.  The  stand  of  single  dahlias  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  was  much  admired,  the  cactus  dahlia  being  shown 
in  grand  form.  The  fuchsias  in  this  tent  from  Messrs.  Caraway  and  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  were  finely-grown  plants,  but  a little  past  their  best.  The  zonal 
pelargoniums  made  a grand  display,  as  did  also  the  cockscombs. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers.— In  the  tent  devoted  to  the  amateurs  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  put  up  a grand  show  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
as  an  introductory  decoration.  The  principal  prizes  for  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  went  to  Sir  J.  H.  H.  Amory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  also  the  first 
for  six  ditto.  The  same  gentleman  also  secured  the  card  for  six  foliage  plants. 
There  were  other  noteworthy  exhibits  in  these  classes  ; also  for  ferns,  lycopo- 
diums, &c.  The  fuchsias,  which  were  largely  shown,  were  also  well  grown  and 
remarkably  full  of  flower.  The  best  dark  varieties  were  Dodd’s  Favourite, 
Acme,  and  Daybreak.  The  best  light  flowers  were  Queen  Victoria  and 
Lustre.  The  cut  flowers  in  this  tent  included  dahlias,  German  asters,  miscel- 
laneous collections,  zonal  pelargoniums,  roses,  carnations,  &c.  It  was  a grand 
display. 

In  the  lady  s tent  Miss  Cypher  was  first  for  a dinner  table  arranged  with 
fruit  and  flowers  for  ten  persons,  with  a very  tastefully-arranged  table.  This 
table  had  for  a centrepiece  a single  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  rising  out  of  a 
base  of  selaginella,  and  on  each  side  a glass  stand  very  tastefully  decorated 
with  choice  flowers,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  some  long  spikes  of 
bloom  of  the  Francoa,  a hardy  plant,  but  which  is  also  grown  in  pots  some- 
times. Miss  Coker  was  second  in  this  class  with  an  arrangement  very  little 
inferior  to  the  other.  For  hand  bouquets  Mr.  J.  Bland  was  first : Miss  Cypher 
second. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  display  of  grapes  on  this  occasion  rather 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  but  the  quality  was  not  equal  to  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  at  Taunton  shows.  The  bunches  for  the  most  part  were 
only  of  ordinary  size,  while  the  berries  were  certainly  small.  The  collections 
of  ten  and  six  dishes  of  fruit  contained  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  other  fruits.  The  first-prize  grapes  of  Sir  J.  H.  H. 
Amory  were  handsome  and  well-coloured  bunches.  There  were  plenty  of  white 
grapes  shown  both  of  Muscats  and  the  Sweetwater,  but  very  few  of  the 
Muscats  were  ripe.  The  vegetables  made  a grand  display,  and  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  equal  to  any  previous  year. 

The  festival  concluded  with  a grand  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 


EAST  LONDON  FLOEICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  14  to  16. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Coborn  Schools, 
Tredegar  Square,  Bow,  on  the  dates  above  mentioned,  and  although  hardly  so 
large  as  usual,  was  fully  up  to  the  average  in  quality.  The  collections  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  show,  and  the  fuchsias,  liliums,  and  coleus  were  remarkably  good. 

^ In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  fuchsias  Mr.  C.  J.  Dance  was  first  in 
tne  class  for  six  with  large  and  superbly-flowered  specimens.  For  three 
mchsias  of  any  age  Mr.  J.  Holtum  was  first  with  capital  examples,  Mr.  C J 
Dance  a close  second,  and  Mr.  Hare  was  third.  In  the  class  for  three  fuchsias’ 
from  cuttings  struck  during  the  current  year,  Mr.  Hare  occupied  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Holtum  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Dance  third,  with  specimens  of 
^e  most  creditable  character,  although  diSering  in  relative  merit.  For  two  Mr. 
Dann  was  first.  Coleus  were  considerably  above  the  average,  the  plants  being 
of  medium  size,  compact,  and  exceedingly  well  coloured.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  for  these  were  awarded  respectively  to  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Dann 
and  for  two  to  Mr.  Holtum  and  Mr.  Parvin.  In  the  class  for  three  pots  of 
Jiliums  Mr.  Roberts  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  for  specimens  seldom  equalled 
^tner  as  r^ards  size,  the  immense  number  of  blooms,  or  the  high  finish.  Mr, 
Dann  was  first  for  a single  pot  of  liliums  with  a nice  specimen.  Ferns  were 
admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Hare  in  the  class  for  three,  and  the  award  of  the 
first  prize  was  well  deserved.  The  first  prize  for  two  palms  was  awarded  to 


The  classes  for  collections  were  mostly  well  filled,  and  in  that  for  a collec 
tion  unlimited  in  number  Mr.  Parker  was  first  with  a large  and  excellen 
which  filled  the  platform  at  one  end  of  the  large  hall,  and  produced  ; 
striking  eflect.  The  liliums  and  palms  in  the  collection  were  particularly  good 
Md  the  gloxinias  were  remarkable  for  their  high  degree  of  excellence.  Mr 
Roberts  was  first  for  a collection  not  exseeding  twenty-five  plants,  in  or  out  o 
Woom,  with  a fine  group.  For  twelve  plants  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Dann,  and  Mr 
Holtum  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  For  a collection  of  twenty 
five  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Dance  was  first,  and  staged  a capital  lot  of  fuchsia 
and  ^her  good  things,  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Han 
was  first,  staging  several  fine  specimen  liliums.  Mr.  Dann  was  second  with  t 
group  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  specimens,  and  Mr.  Dance  was  third 
and  had  a capital  example  of  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.  For  six  miscellaneoui 

previously  taken  a first  prize  iu  the  class 
Mr.  Hitchins,  Mr.  Dance,  and  Mr.  Parvin  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  orde 
of  their  names. 

The  arrangernents  were,  as  usual,  highly  satisfactory,  and  to  Mr.  Tait,  th( 
^cretary,  and  the  executii^  committee  much  praise  is  due.  The  judges  wen 
Mr.  J.  Mowbray  and  Mr.  George  Gordon.  j s 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION 
OF  NORTHERN  SECTION,  MANCHESTER,  August  15. 

Tho  annual  northern  exhibition  of  tho  National  Carnation  and  Picoteo 
Society  was  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  under  tho  auspices  of  tho 
Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  In  addition  to 
a fine  display  of  picotees  and  carnations,  there  were  on  view  several  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  roses.  'The  unfavourable  weather  which  prevailed  during  a 
great  part  of  last  month  had  left  its  impress  upon  many  of  the  blooms,  but 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  afmospherie  conditions  which  then  affected 
floral  growth,  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  had  succeeded  in  raising 
flowers  which  were  remarkable  both  for  fulness  and  for  purity  of  colour.  The 
list  of  exhibitors  included  many  fresh  names,  which  may  bo  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  culture  of  both  carnations  and  picotees  is  being  carried 
on  to  a greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  formerly.  Another  gratifying 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  found  in  the  new  seedlings,  some  of  which 
appeared  very  premising. 

Among  the  chief  prize  winners  were  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield  ; Mr. 
S.  Barlow,  Stakehill,  near  Middleton  ; Mr.  E.  Adams  and  Mr.  T.  Flowdy,  New- 
castle ; Mr.  J.  Whitham,  Hebden  Bridge;  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  Eccles  ; Mr. 
Taylor,  Middleton  ; Mr.  George  Rudd  and  Mr.  T.  Bower,  Bradford,  York- 
shire; Mr.  Chadwick,  Dukinfield,  and  Mr.  R.  Lord,  Todmorden.  One  side 
of  the  large  hall  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  decorative  plants,  gladioli, 
and  cut  roses.  A collectien  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liver- 
pool, included  some  crotons  in  splendid  condition,  and  other  beautiful  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  some  of  the  spotless  white  blooms  of  the 
Lapageria  alba.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  and  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Robinson,  of  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
were  represented  by  gladioli  or  cut  roses.  A miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants,  which  occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  John 
Hooley,  of  Stockport,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  some  fine  bouvardias, 
In  another  collection,  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Yates,  of  this  city,  were 
several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Lilium  auratum.  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of 
Stakehill,  exhibited  a small  and  unpretending  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
amongst  which  was  a plant  of  the  “ bog  gentian  ” (Gentiana  pneumonanthe). 
The  most  striking  collection,  however,  in  the  room  was  one  sent  by  Mr. 
Attenbury,  of  Timperley,  and  consisted  of  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
Eucharis  amazonica,  for  which  the  society’s  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Twelve  Carnations,  all  dissimilar  (open  to  all) : 1,  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield  ; 2,  E.  Adams,  Gateshead ; 3,  R.  Lord,  Todmorden;  4,  T.  Flowdy, 
Gateshead;  5,  G.  Rudd,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  6,  Geggie,  Bury. 

Twelve  Picotees,  all  dissimilar  (open  to  all) : 1,  T.  Flowdy ; 2,  R. 
Lord;  3,  B.  Simonite;  4,  G.  Rudd;  5,  G.  Geggie;  6 not  awarded. 

Twelve  Carnations,  nine  at  least  dissimilar  (open  to  growers  of  400 
pairs  or  less) : 1,  R.  Gorton,  Eccles  ; 2,  T.  Bower,  Bradford ; 3,  W.  Taylor, 
Middleton ; 4,  G.  Chadwick,  Dukinfield  ; 5 and  6 not  awarded. 

Twelve  Picotees,  nine  at  least  dissimilar  (open  to  growers  of  400  pairs 
or  less) : 1,  R.  Gorton;  2,  T.  Bower;  3,  E.  Adams;  4,  W.  Taylor;  5,  G. 
Chadwick. 

Six  Carnations,  dissimilar  (open  to  growers  of  150  pairs  or  less) : 1,  S. 
Barlow,  Middleton  ; 2,  J.  Whitham,  Hebden  Bridge ; 3,  F.  Law,  Todmorden  ; 

4,  W.  Prescott,  Newton  Heath;  5,  J.  P.  Sharp,  Periy  Bar;  6,  E.  Shaw, 
Newton  Heath ; 7,  G.  Thornely,  Middleton ; 8,  E.  Pohlman,  Halifax. 

Six  Picotees,  dissimilar  (open  to  growers  of  150  pairs  or  less)  : 1,  J. 
Whitham;  2,  J.  P.  Sharp,  Birmingham;  3,  S.  Barlow;  4,  E.  Shaw;  5,  F. 
Law  ; 6,  E.  Pohlman  ; 7,  G.  Thornely  ; 8,  E.  Pohlman. 

Twelve  Selfs;  1,  R.  Gorton;  2,  S.  Barlow. 

Twelve  Fancies  : 1,  S.  Barlow  ; 2,  G.  Geggie. 

Carnations  (single  blooms). — Scarlet  bizarre ; 1,  R.  Lord;  2,  T.  Bower; 
3,  R.  Lord  ; 4,  T.  Bower  ; 5,  J.  Whitham,  Hebden  Bridge  ; 6,  R.  Lord. 
Crimson,  bizarre  : 1 and  2,  R.  Gorton  ; 3,  G.  Chadwick ; 4,  B.  Gorton  ; 5,  T. 
Bower ; 6,  R.  Lord.  Pink  bizarre  ; 1 and  2,  R.  Gorton ; 3 and  4,  E.  Adams ; 

5,  R.  Gorton  ; 6,  E.  Adams.  Scarlet  flake  ; 1,  E.  Adams  ; 2,  B.  Simonite  ; 3,  G. 
Rudd;  4,  R.  Lord;  5,  S.  Barlow;  6,  J.  Whitham.  Rose  jlake  ; 1,  S.  Barlow; 
2 and  3,  R.  Gorton ; 4 and  5,  B.  Simonite  ; 6,  R.  Gorton.  Purple  flake  ; 1, 
B.  Simonite;  2,  R.  Lord ; 3,  T.  Flowdy;  4 and  5,  R.  Lord;  6,  W.  Taylor, 
Middleton. 

Picotees  (single  blooms). — Heavy-edgedred  or  scarlet : 1,  R.  Lord  ; 2,  J. 
Whitham  ; 3,  E.  Adams  ; 4,  R.  Lord ; 5,  B.  Simonite  ; 6,  W.  Taylor.  Light- 
edged  red  or  scarlet  : 1 and  2,  T.  Flowdy;  3 and  4,  B.  Simonite;  5 and  6, 
T.  Flowdy.  Heavy-edged  purple  : 1,  R.  Lord ; 2 and  3,  B.  Simonite ; 4,  G. 
Geggie;  5,  W.  Taylor;  6,  B.  Simonite.  Light-edged  purple:  1,  R.  Lord;  2, 
G.  Geggie  ; 3,  B.  Simonite;  4,  F.  Law;  5,  T.  Flowdy ; 6,  F.  Law.  Heavy-edged 
rose  or  salmon:  1 and  2,  J.  P.  Sharp  ; 3,  Lord  ; 4,  G.  Rudd;  5,  T.  Bower  ; 6,  J. 
P.  S>harp.  Light-edged  rose  or  salmon : 1,  R.  Lord  ; 2,  G.  Chadwick  ; 3 and  4, 
R.  Lord ; 5 and  6,  B.  Simonite. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Bulbs  arid 
other  Flower  Roots,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  L-c. 

Downie  and  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.— <7aiaZoyu«  0/ 
Dutch  Flowering  Roots. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. — General  Bulb  Catalogue  and  List  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  <kc. 

R.  J.  Wood,  Haverstock  Hill,  London. — Catalogue  of  Dutch  Mower  Boots. 

Barr  and  Son,  34,  King  Street,  Covbnt  Garden. — Specialities  in  Bulbs, 
comprising  daffodils,  miscellaneous  bulbs  adapted  for  forcing  and  cool  house 
culture. 


WAR  might  with  advantage  be  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  children  and  adults.  Let  every  one 
co-operate,  and  iu  doing  so  use  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP  as  a preventive  measure.  It 
can  be  bought  everywhere.  See  the  words  “ Sapo  Cnrbonis  Detergens  “ (as  doctors  prescribe) 
impressed  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper,  without  which  none  is  genuine. — [Advt.] 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE  * It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gouty 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt.] 


August  19,  1882. 


THE  GA  RDENERS'  MAGAZINE. 


ROSHER’S  GARDEN  BORDER-EDGING  TILES. 


These  tiles,  manufactured  in  Terra-Cotta,  Terro-Metalllc  Ware,  Red  Ware,  and  Glazed  Stone-ware 
fin  tlie  above  and  other  patterns),  are  recommended  in  preference  to  Box  and  other  grown  Edgings  for  the 
following  reasons : They  do  not  harbour  slugs  and  insects,  they  take  up  less  room,  require  no  attention,  are  more 
durable,  and  consequently,  in  the  end,  prove  much  cheaper.  For  Kitchen  Gardens  the  plainer  patterns  are  much  used,  and 
have  b en  found  invaluable.  To  be  obtained  at 

P.  KOSHER  and  CO.’S  Warehouses,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blaokfriars,  8.E.;  King’s  Boad  (Corner 
of  Church  Street),  Chelsea,  S.W.;  and  Kingsland  Boad,  Kingsland,  N.E, 

SILVER  SAND,  Fine  and  Coarse  Grain,  as  desired.  Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Lo^,  on  Wharf  taLoMon,  m 
delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  I LINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for 
Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT  PEAT  and  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  IN  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

After  long  and  frequent  observation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  artificial  stone  to  equal  this  for  horticultural  purposes,  ’ Shirley 
Hibbbrd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  “The  Garden  Oracle”  for  1866. 

FLOWER  BOXES  for  WINDOWS  and  BALCONIES, 

FACED  WITH  COLOURED  PORCELAIN  TILES. 

AGENTS  for  the  WATSONIAN  PATENT  FERN  COLUMNS  and  BRICKS. 

Also  for  Looker’s  Patent  “ Acme  Frames,”  Plant  Covers,  and  Propagating  Boxes. 

F.  kosher  and  CO. 

illustrated  price  lists  free  on  application. 


By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  Customs. 

DUTY  FREE. 

TOBACCO  PREPARATIONS 

FOR  HORTICULTURAL  USE. 

NICOTINE  SOAP 

(PATENT.) 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green 
Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all 
Parasites  affecting  Plants,  without  injury  to  Foliage. 

The  manufacturers  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  Hoiti'  ulturists  generally  this  valuable  prepara- 
tion, the  basis  of  which  is  Nicotine,  or  the  Oil  of  Tobacco, 
with  which  is  blended  other  essential  ingredients,  to  render 
it  available  as  a general  I^SECTICIDE  that  may  be  used  as 
a Wash  or  Dip  for  out  or  indoor  plants.  It  is  well  known 
that  Tobacco,  in  various  forms,  is  resorted  to  as  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  cleansing  Plants  of  Parasites,  but  owing 
to  the  high  Duty  of  as.  6d.  per  lb.  it  has  been  too  expensive 
for  general  use.  „ , , . 

Sold  in  jars,  8oz.,  ls.6d.  ; 20oz.,Ss. ; 40oz.,o3.  6d.  ;and  m 
Tins,  14  lb.,  15s  6d. ; and  Diums,  28  lb.,  25s. ; 66  lb.,  60s.; 
112  lb.,  95s.  Full  directions  for  use  upon  each  package. 

And  2 oz.  Sample  Jars,  6d.  each. 
TOBACCO  POWDER.— This  Preparation  consists  of 
best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  of  an  essential  character.  Price,  n 
'Jins,  1 lb„  Is. ; 3 lb.,  2s.  6d. ; and  5 lb.,  4s.  ; or  in  BulV.o 
£3  12s.  per  cwt. 

TOBACCO  JUICE  (Free  of  Duty).— Manufactured 
from  strong  Amerioan  Leaf  Tobacco,  and  highly  Con- 
centrated. Sold  in  bottles.  Is.,  pints,  Is.  6d.,  quarts  ] 
2s.  Cd.,  half-galls. ; and  4s.  galls.  Or  in  Casks  of  10 
galls,  upwards,  at  2s.  6d.  per  gall. 

AND  THEIR  HIGHLY  ESTEEMED 

TOBACCO-FAPEB,  CLOTH,  and  COBD,  for 
FUMIGATING  GREENHOUSES. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  and  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms : 18,  FINSBURY  ST.,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores  : 

SHAD  THAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON. 

ADIE’S  PATENT  LAWN  EDGER. 

This  Machine  constantly  employed  will 
pay  itself  in  two  days.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  says  ; “ This  Edge  Clipper 
wo  have  tried,  and  know  not  which  to  admire  most 
—its  simplicity  or  efficiency.” 

AWARDED 
BANKSIAN  MEDAL 
IlY  THE 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


^ w-T- 


RICHARDSON’S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Hot -water  Apparatus  fixed  in  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 

AT  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL 

Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester. 


W.  RICHARDSON  & CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers 

DAHLINGTON. 


Price  30a. 

PALL  MALL  LAWN  EDGER  CO„ 

PALL  MALL,  J.ONDON,  B.W. 


/'lAliDKN  POTS.— OARDKN  POTS.— From  2 

" H to  30  inclioH  iliainotcr,  umqwallud  in  quality 
UU.-TIC  WINDOW  I’.UXU.S  and  every  deHcription  of 
OARDKN  I’OTT  FRY.  Price  List  free 

MA'niii.wH,  Royal  Pottery,  Wesion-auiier-Miire. 


No.  76.— Melon,  or  Cucumber  Frames. 

CASH  PRICES— Carriage  Paid. 

No.  2 size  ..  8 ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  ..  £3  7 

No.  3 „ ..12  ft 6 ft 4 17 

No,  4 „ ..  16  ft.  „ ..  6 ft.  ,,  ....  6 7 

These  Frames  are  13  in.  deep  in  front,  and  24  in.  deep  at 
the  back;  the  lights  are  2 in.  thick,  with  a strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  These 
Frames  are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from 
the  best  districts  for  durable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of 
best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  best  21-oz.  English 
glass.  F’or  testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue,  free  on  appli- 
cation. Carriage  p.aid  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Liglits,  Saslies,  Ac. 

“ Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

“ The  Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 

W.  Smith. 

BOULTON  and  PAUL,  NORWICH. 


POULTRYWIKFNETTINO,  GALVANIZED, 
can  i)e  obiaiiioil  at  cxccptumnlly  Low  Prices  from 
V'uANCTS  Morton  and  Co.  (l.imitcd),  1,  Delaliay  Street, 
Westminster;  one  of  tlio  oldest  firms  iu  the  trade.  I’rieo 
Lists  on  application. 


Ij'lBAMPTON’H  PILL  OF  HEALTH.— Tliis 

.1/  excellent  liainily  Medicine  is  the  most  ell'octive 
remedy  lor  indigestion,  l)ilious  and  liver  complaints. 

For  FKMAl.KH,  tliose  I’iils  are  truly  excellent,  removing 
the  distressing  heailache  so  very  provaloiit,  depression  of 
Hidrits,  dulness  of  sight,  norvous  alt'octions,  blotches, 
pimples,  ami  sallownoss  of  tho  skin,  and  give  a healthy 
bloom  to  the  complexion. 

All  Chomists,  at  OneShilllng  and  Three-Ualfpoiioo,  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box. 


W.  CLARK’S 

PATENT  GRASS  CUTTER, 


This  useful  machine  is  used  for  Lawns,  Banks,  Grass 
Edgings  Eonnd  Flower  Beds,  and  places  where  the  Lawn 
Mower  cannet  reach;  will  trim  Shrubs,  Ivy,  and  Creepers. 
It  is  not  intended  to  superiedo  the  Lawn  Mower,  but  to 
implement  its  use.  and  from  tlio  many  and  varied  uses  to 
which  it  can  bo  applied  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  cco. 
noraical  invuriUons  ever  offered  to  the  puhhc.  It  is  sent 
with  long  handles.  ■ o-  to- 

It  is  sold  in  two  sizes,  8 in.  and  12  in.  Prices : 8 m.,  16s,  ; 

12  in.,  21s.  . ,,  TT  -i.  j T7” 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Ironmongers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  from  the  Patentee, 

W.  CLARK,  528,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON 

(NEAR  THE  MARBLE  ARCH). 


BAYLISS,  JONES,  and  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wibb  Netting,  &c.,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carhon  Oils  as  Insecticides  and  Washes  for  Plants 
and  Animals. 

SOLUBLE 

FIR-TREE  OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  7s.  Gd.; 

Gallons,  12s.  6d.;  Casks,  11s.  per  Gallon. 

FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN  AND  CHEMISTS. 

For  washing  Rose  Trees  and  killing  the  Green  Fly  on  them, 
mix  a teaspoonful  of  the  Oil  with  a pint  of  soft  water  ; this 
will  do  for  Pelargoniums  and  all  fiowering  plants  infested 
with  Green  Fly,  and  if  applied  with  one  of  Hunt’s  Aphicides 

it  will  he  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy  ever  tried. 

For  Wireworms  at  the  roots,  water  with  a solution  double 
the  above  strength.  i r i 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  and  Red  Spider,  one  tablespoontul 
of  the  Oil  to  a quart  of  water. 

For  Ringworm,  Itch,  and  Lice  use  according  to  directions 
on  Bottle.  , ^ 

Hunt’s  Aphicide  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willerslev  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
Mr.  Hushes. — Sir,— Please  send  me  at  once  one  gallon  Fir- 
Tree  Oil.  I have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  bo 
what  has  been  said  of  it.  My  previous  disappointment  witli 
it  was  on  account  of  its  not  being  stirred  sufficiently.— 
Yonrs,  &o. Tissinqton. 

Manufactured  by 

E.  GRIFFITH  HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

VICTORI.A  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 

As  supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

1 Bag,  Is.  6d. ; 10  Bags,  I3s.  ; 15  Bags,  I8s. ; 20  Bags, 
2.3s. ; 30  Bags,  30s. ; Triick-ioad,  £2. 

T.  Rich,  Cocoa-Nut  Fibre  Works,  24  aud25,  Rodman  s Row, 
Milo  End,  London,  E. 

KEIGATE  SILVER  SAND,  13s.  per  ton,  at 

Swan  Place.  Delivered  lour  miles,  or  to  any  Loiidru 
wharf  or  railway,  17s.  ton;  lO.s.  6d.  Imlf-ton ; Is.  6d.  ptr 
hueiicl.  Sneka  at  cost  price,  or  on  biro.  Peat,  Loom,  Lee.  - 
mould,  Sphnpiium,  CJocoa-tibi’o  llofuHP,  ami  lUd fords hiro 
Coarse  Sand.— .Ioiin  Kennaui),  Piirvevor  to  Her  Majuely, 
Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Rond,  Lomioii,  S.E. 

Hose.  Hose.  Hose. 

PATENT  KEl)  KUHHEIUi AUDEN  nOSE.— 

StaiidH  Hwvei’O  teHtH  of  (JoTonimoiifc  PopavtiiuMUs, 
thiiR  proviiiB;  Huperlority  of  quality.  IjastH  foiir  thiifs  JIh  lon^ 
as  ordinary  Iiunaruhbor  Hoho,  lighter  in  greaU'r 

in  HtrengUi,  nml  chonpor  in  tho  long-run  than  any  othoi 
IioHO  for  garden  UNO.  ^ , 

A Oorrespomlont  writes : — “1  have  had  a l('ngth  of  your 
Ked  Jtubber  Hobo  in  uho  nine  yoara,  and  it  is  now  as  good 
as  ever."  , . . , , 

I’rlvato  cuHioinevH  HuppUrd  at  trade  prices. 

Sam]»lo  ami  price  of 

IVlKiuiYWrATin''K  nnti  Sons,  MauufacturerR. 
bong  Aero,  liondon,  \V.(\ 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  COPIES  OF  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  : One  Copy,  ’2id.  3 Months,  3s.  ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 

Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number)  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  LATER  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
K.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £9;  Situations  Wanted,  dec., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 


anil  for  Ensuing  Sarrl. 

Monday,  August  28,  to  Wednesday,  August  30. — East  Tower  Hamlets  Flohi- 
cuLTURAL  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  29. — Banbury  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  30. — Chippenhaji  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 

Wednesday,  August  30. — Isle  of  Thanbt  Horticultural  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  31.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  — Autumn 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  31,  to  Saturday,  September  2.  — Dundee  Horticultural 
Association. — Annual  Exhibition. 


^urtixiB  ^alfs  for  MmS, 

Monday,  August  28. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs  from  HoUand. 

Tuesday,  August  29.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ; Imported  Orchids  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Wednesday,  August  30. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs  from  Holland;  Imported  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder,  and  Co. 

Thursday,  August  31. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. : Imported  Orchids  from  Mr.  F.  Sander. 

Saturday,  September  2.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Streeet,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulba  from  Holland. 


The  Crops  of  this  Year  will  soon  be  off  the  ground,  and  we 
shall  be  preparing  for  the  next,  with  the  aid  of  hope  perhaps  to 
inspirit  us,  and  certainly  with  the  aid  of  knowledge  to  direct  us. 
That  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast”  is  sufficiently 
true  to  pass  without  question,  but  we  may  at  this  juncture  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  “man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
blest.”  When  Pope  committed  himself  to  the  declaration  his 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  crops,  and  ships,  and  banks,  and  shops, 
and  other  sources  of  material  benefit ; and  so  we  may  not  properly 
subject  him  to  a test  of  criticism  in  connexion  with  our  reports  on 
peas  and  potatoes.  In  respect  of  these  matters  it  may  be  said  that 
man  is  blessed  when  he  has  abundance,  but  when  the  crops  are  low 
and  the  prices  are  high  the  aggregate  of  possible  blessedness  is  very 
seriously  reduced.  It  may  be  said  that  in  reference  to  the  crops  of 
this  year  we  have  been  “ hoping  against  hope,”  but  the  fact  takes 
the  place  of  the  emotion,  and  it  is  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  year  will  not  prove  a bright  and  blessed  exception  to  the  run  of 
bad  years  to  which  we  have  become  so  painfully  accustomed.  The 
crops  are  not  bad  all  round,  but  many  that  are  really  so  have,  as  it 
were,  hut  narrowly  escaped  being  good,  or  even  extra  good,  for 
some  exceptional  circumstances  have  occurred  to  change  the  current 
of  the  cheerful  story.  We  shall  need  fully  two  months  of  fairly 
good  weather  even  now  to  complete  the  ingathering,  and  we  may 
have  very  bad  weather  to  augment  the  number  of  our  misfortunes. 
But  at  the  best,  when  all  is  accomplished,  and  the  plough  is  on  its 
way  again  across  the  stubble,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  this  as  one  of 
the  sad  seven  years,  of  which  five  are  now  completed.  It  would 
avail  but  little  to  discuss  at  length  the  causes  of  our  disappointment. 
The  mild  winter  appears  to  have  done  but  little  positive  harm,  but 
it  also  appears  to  have  done  little  positive  good.  The  storms  of 
April  have  entailed  upon  us  losses  that  may  be  reckoned  in  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ; and  we  may  again  dabble  in  millions  if  we 
endeavour  to  reckon  up  the  consequences  of  the  cold  rainy  weather 
experienced  throughout  the  months  of  June  and  July.  The  value 
of  sunshine  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  since  the  fourth  of  this 
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month,  when  it  may  be  said  the  summer  commenced.  It  has  arrested 
the  progress  of  potato  disease,  rendered  the  harvesting  of  grain 
possible,  and  made  a fair  finish  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  late  districts. 
Still  more  strikingly  has  the  influence  of  solar  light  on  vegetation 
been  displayed  in  the  flower  garden,  for  with  the  brighter  days 
there  came  a perfect  flood  of  flowers ; and  yet  the  sunny  days  have 
been  divided  by  chilly  nights,  and  the  thermometer  has  on  several 
occasions  very  nearly  touched  the  freezing  point.  But  tender 
plants  seem  able  to  endure  without  harm  a temperature  lower  than 
we  should  dare  to  subject  them  to  by  intention,  provided  they  are 
well  established  in  the  ground,  and  are  brought  to  their  full  develop- 
ment in  a dry  healthy  air  under  continuous  sunshine.  We  cannot 
make  sunshine,  bub  we  may,  and  must,  take  note  of  its  action  with 
a view  to  accommodate  all  our  outdoor  work  to  the  necessity  that  is 
so  amply  demonstrated.  When  we  plant  strawberries  on  terraces, 
and  potatoes  on  ridges,  and  stone  fruits  on  walls,  we  are  complying 
with  the  direct  teachings  of  nature  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  solar 
light,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  utmost 
advantageous  appropriation  of  a power  that  we  can  never  influence 
directly,  and  to  only  a small  extent  indirectly.  As  regards  the  possi- 
bility of  indirect  influence,  we  have  but  to  compare  the  country  with 
the  town.  In  the  country  the  light  is  strong  and  pure,  and  vegeta- 
tion rejoices  in  it ; in  the  town  it  is  weak  and  impure,  because  we 
have  ourselves  loaded  the  air  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  the  adulterated 
sunshine  produces  a weaker  plant  and  a weaker  man  than  that  of 
the  open  country,  where  there  are  no  fumes  from  chimneys,  and  no 
unwholesome  exhalations  from  sewers  and  rubbish  heaps,  which  are 
equally  obstructive  of  sunlight  and  poisonous  to  all  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

We  know  not  how  much  we  have  to  learn,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  we  may  learn  patience  advantageously.  We  may  live  to  see 
grass  and  corn  dried  by  machinery  in  seasons  when  the  sun  fails  of 
his  duty  that  way.  The  crops  of  winter-sown  oats  and  of  spring- 
sown  wheat  are  this  season  so  satisfactory  in  some  few  places  that 
we  may  expect  to  see  these  cereals  change  places  in  respect  of  the 
season  for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds.  The  winter  sowing  of  oats  has 
been  suggested  by  Nature  herself  time  out  of  mind,  for  in  every  oat 
growing  district  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a common  occurrence  for 
the  first  harvesting  of  a crop  to  occur  on  land  self  sown  from  the 
sheddings  of  the  previous  season.  It  is  singular  that  the  average 
put  down  in  wheat  has  increased  considerably,  from  which  it  must 
appear  that  the  traditional  order  of  cropping  is  in  no  danger  of 
immediate  extinction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  very  many 
instances  wheat  has  taken  the  place  of  barley,  because  of  the  dis- 
couragement the  barley  grower  has  suffered  through  the  gratification 
of  his  desire  for  a repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  There  will  be  much  grain 
secured  this  year,  and  some  few  other  things,  but  a really  good  season 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  for  the  time  is  gone  for  production,  and  the 
only  change  in  our  prospects  now  to  be  looked  for  is  further  loss 
through  unfavourable  weather. 

Perhaps  the  fruit  garden  is  more  fruitful  of  lessons  than  of  fruits. 
It  is  a very  instructive  and  interesting  fact  that  the  miniature  fruit 
trees  have  behaved  exceedingly  well  this  year,  and  they  certainly  do 
suggest  that  the  standard  trees  would  have  borne  abundantly  if  the 
early  storms  had  not  destroyed  their  harvest  in  the  hud.  These  little 
trees,  with  their  delightful  dottings  of  colour,  do  not,  and  cannot, 
produce  a heavy  bulk  of  fruit  as  compared  with  thriving  standards  on 
a given  extent  of  ground ; but  in  a year  of  scarcity  half  a crop  is  a 
good  crop,  and  the  lesson  of  this  half-crop  is  that  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  the  escape  of  the  little  trees  from  the  blasts  that  tore  the 
giants  to  pieces.  It  is  the  old,  old  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  Shelter, 
and  in  that  word  “ shelter  ” we  have  the  one  primary  characteristic 
by  which  the  garden  is  distinguished  from  the  field,  or,  as  Tusser 
might  say,  from  the  “ champion  country.”  The  lesson  of  the  little 
trees  needs,  more  than  any  of  the  many  lessons  of  this  season — as 
of  every  season — to  be  heeded  by  the  horticulturist.  Whether  a 
permanent  change  for  the  worse  has  come  upon  our  climate,  or 
whether  we  are  passing  through  seven  years  of  scarcity,  to  have  a 
like  period  of  plenty  to  follow,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture,  nor 
could  the  subject  be  entertained  advantageously  in  any  casual  way. 
But  it  is  clearly  indicated  that,  apart  from  the  special  local  circum- 
stances on  which  success  everywhere  must  in  a great  degree  depend, 
the  general  result  will  be  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  the  shelter 
secured  against  extreme  conditions.  The  work  of  a year,  or  even  of 
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a lifetime,  may  be  destroyed  by  one  hour’s  ravage  of  a rude  wind, 
or  by  one  night  of  severe  frost.  Production  is  always  slow ; the 
living  structure  is  piled  up,  cell  upon  cell,  as  moisture,^  light,  and 
food  arc  provided  for  it.  But  destruction  is  rapid  ; it  is  often  in- 
stantaneous, and  yet  in  how  many  instances  have  we  seen  that  some 
trivial  protection  would  have  averted  it  % The  little  fruit  trees 
escaped  the  blast  that  swept  away  the  fruit  crop  in  the  month  of 
April  last,  were  in  just  the  same  happy  case  as  the  little  mountain 
plants  that  make  a low  tufted  growth  instead  of  throwing  up  long 
branches,  as  their  relations  of  the  valley  do.  By  keeping  close  the 
Storm  goes  over  their  heads,  leaving  them  unhurt,  and  thus  humility 
may  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a virtue,  but  as^  a positive  protection 
from  the  dangers  that  await  those  who  lift  their  heads  too  high. 


The  Coalbrookdale  Company  have  taken  premises  for  show- 
rooms and  offices  at  Nos.  43  and  44,  Holborn  Viaduct. 

An  Exhibition  op  Seedling  Potatoes  will  be  held  at  North- 
ampton,  September  21  and  22.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
Farr,  Fawsley,  Daventry. 

A Case  op  Poisoning  by  Deadly  Nightshade  is  reported.  A 
child  gathered  some  of  the  berries  in  a garden,  and  died  a few  hours 
after  having  eaten  them. 

De.  Siemens’  Address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  was  devoted  to  a scientific  analysis  of  the  prevailing 
modes  of  producing  light  and  heat  for  economic  purposes.  No  such 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  case  probably  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Sion  House  and  Grounds,  Brentford,  will  be  open  to  inspection 
on  the  following  five  Wednesdays,  namely,  August  30,  September  6, 
September  13,  September  20,  and  Septernber  27.  Tickets  (each  passing 
six  persons)  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Captain  Stapleton 
Greville,  R.N.,  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

A Parcel  op  Blooms  of  Antirrhinums,  in  considerable  variety  of 
colour,  sent  to  us  from  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  of  Kelso,  illustrates 
in  a striking  manner  the  certainty  with  which  flowers  may  be  sent 
through  the  post  if  properly  packed.  These  were  in  a frail  card  box, 
which  happened  not  to  be  smashed  in  transit,  and  the  flowers  were 
protected  by  a thick  wad  of  blotting  paper  made  wet  and  laid  over 
them.  When  taken  from  the  box  the  flowers  were  as  fresh  as  if  but 
just  gathered. 

The  Safe  Return  op  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  the  Crew  op  the 
Eiea  is  an  event  of  considerable  interest.  While  we  congratulate  the 
adventurous  party'on  their  escape  from  a thousand  perils  and  disasters, 
we  may  also  congratulate  them  on  their  contributions  to  the  general 
stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  every  little  is  a mickle  in  the  region 
of  Arcti«  exploration.  We  must  take  notice  of  the  report  on  the 
health  of  the  men  by  their  medical  officer,  as  it  strikingly  confirms  the 
objections  to  the  use  of  lime-juice  to  which  Mr.  Hibberd  gave  expres- 
sion in  his  speech  at  the  luncheon  of  the  International  Potato  Exhibi- 
tion last  year.  It  is,  moreover,  of  interest  and  importance  for  other 
reasons.  The  report  says  ; — 

“ Our  food  for  ten  months  was  procured  by  hunting,  and  consisted  of 
walrus,  bears,  and  looms.  The  meat  was  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  boiled 
for  about  three  hours.  We  had  three  meals  a day,  and  about  12  lb.  of  vege- 
tables were  divided  among  the  three  meals  every  day.  Every  day  from 
October  to  May  1 each  man  had  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  made  into  a 
‘ dough  boy  ’ for  dinner.  Whenever  it  was  possible,  the  blood  was  saved  when 
a bear  was  shot ; a pint  of  it  put  into  the  dinner  pan  made  the  soup  beauti- 
fully rich.  The  effect  of  living  on  the  meat  of  the  country  was  (I  am  certain) 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  scurvy  among  us  ; when  the 
daylight  returned,  instead  of  every  one  looking  pale  and  antemic,  it  was  a 
surprise  to  all  old  wintering  hands  to  see  every  one  with  rosy  cheeks.  No 
lime-juice  was  served,  but  one-fifth  gill  of  rum  per  man  was  served  out  every 
day  from  October  1 to  May  1.  I must  for  the  present  defer  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  lime-juice  or  rum  in  the  prevention  of 
scurvy.”, 

The  Production  op  Pure  Water  by  the  Agency  op  Solar 
Heat  is  a matter  of  such  immense  importance  that  we  add  to  a 
former  note  on  the  subject  the  following  from  Mr.  George  Hicks, 
whose  letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last. 
He  says  : “ The  most  successful  of  the  many  processes  of  distilling 
water  was  adopted  at  Antofagasto,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  South 
America,  which  process  was  invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  who 
obtained  patents  for  its  working  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili.  As 
manager  of  the  Antofagasto  Nitrate  and  Railway  Company,  I 
reeeived  very  considerable  supplies  of  good  fresh  water  from  this 
apparatus,  and  during  five  years  had  ample  opportunity  of  watching 
its  successful  and  beneficial  progress  in  a rainless  district,  containing 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  situated  almost  100  miles  from  any  natural 
supply  of  good  water,  and  I can  certify  to  its  being  the  most 
economical  of  all  systems  ever  practised  for  distilling  fresh  water. 
The  Antofagasto  solar  distilling  apparatus  covered  an  area  of  about 
6,000  metres ; the  natural  supply  was  a highly-saturated  solution, 
containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  from  which  6,000  gallons 
of  good  fresh  water  were  produced  daily,  at  no  other  expense  tlian  a 
man  in  charge,  with  one  attendant.  I am  induced  to  lay  tliis  subject 
before  the  public,  feeling  convinced  that  this  process  would  bo  of 
great  service  if  adopted  by  our  army  in  Egypt,  where  the  result  would 
be  still  more  favourable  tmui  at  Antofagasto,  as  the  Solutions  operated 
upon  would  probably  not  contain  over  1 or  2 per  cent,  of  solids,  and 
in  many  cases  the  object  of  distilling  would  mere'y  bo  to  free  the 
water  of  organic  matter.” 


♦ 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  August  22. 

The  committees  had  but  little  to  engage  their  attention  on  Tuesday,  for 
neither  the  novelties  nor  the  miscellaneous  subjects  submitted  to  them  were 
numerous,  nor,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  they  of  much  importance.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  contributions  were  the  collection  of  single  dahlias  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ; the  collections  of  cut  specimens  of  hardy  ornamental^  trees 
and  shrubs  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing, 
and  several  dishes  of  fruit  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

The  collection  of  single  dahlias  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  consisted  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  blooms,  and 
included  the  named  varieties  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  numerous  seedlings,  possessing  more  or  less  merit.  Staged  in  stone  bottles 
of  the  same  description  as  those  in  which  single  specimen  carnations  and 
picotees  are  exhibited,  and  in  boxes  in  the  same  manner  as  show  dahlias,  they 
failed  to  present  so  attractive  an  appearance  as  they  might  have  done  ; but 
they  sufficed  to  show  how  exceedingly  beautiful  they  arc,  and  what  a diversity 
of  colouring  they  already  afford.  The  award  of  a medal  was  recommended. 
Mr.  Ware  also  exhibited  a basket  of  the  interesting  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing  for  twenty-four 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  ornamental  leafage,  Mr.  Harding,  Orton 
Hall,  Peterborough,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  were  first  and  second  respectively  ; and  Mr.  Hardie,  Mayfield, 
Falkirk,  had  an  interesting  collection.  In  the  first-prize  collection,  which 
included  perhaps  too  large  a proportion  of  coniferse,  the  following  trees  and 
shrubs  were  represented  by  admirable  specimens,  namely,  Taxus  baccata 
aurea,  Welliugtonia  gigantea,  Thujopsis  borealis,  T.  dolabrata,  Pinus  mugho, 
P.  montezumae,  P,  excelsa,  Picea  nobilis,  with  cones ; P . Nordmanniana, 
with  two  splendid  cones ; P.  amabilis,  P.  bracteata,  P.  lasiocarpa,  P. 
pinsapo,  P,  grandis,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  Lawsoniana  aurea,  Torreya 
myristica,  in  fruit;  Cedrus  atlanticus.  Thuja  gigantea,  in  fruit;  Abies 
morinda,  Aucuba  japonica.  Ilex  aquifolium  variegatum  argenteuni,  Ber- 
beris  japonica,  and  Buxus  sempervirens  aureus.  Mr.  Moorman  s collection 
consisted  of  Prumnopitys  elegans,  Abies  Albertiana,  A.  polita,  Garrya  elhptica, 
Widdringtonia  ericoides  argentea,  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea,  R.  filicioide.s, 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  Larix  Keempferi,  Rhus  cotinus,  Azara  rnicrophylla. 

Golden  Elder,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  gracilis,  Comptonia  asplenifolia,  Berberis 
japonica,  Taxus  baccata  aurea,  Quercus  palustris,  Juniperus  tamariscifolia, 
Berberis  mucronata,  Acer  negundo  variegata,  Retinospora  plumosa  ^''irea, 
Taxus  adpressus,  and  Perry’s  Weeping  Holly.  The  collection  from  Mr. 
Hardie  included  specimens  of  Quercus  concordia,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea, 
R.  selaginoides.  Ilex  aquifolium  Lawsoni,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  T.  d.  variegata, 
Abies  Ksempferi,  A.  Englemanni  glauca,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  Hookeri,  Taxodium 
sempervirens  albo-spicata,  Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  Arthrotaxis  selaginoides, 
Alnus  asplenifolius,  and  Liriodendron  tulipiferus  variegatus. 

Mr.  F.  Smith,  Park  Road,  West  Dulwich,  exhibited  a large  group  of 
balsams,  consisting  of  plants  exceedingly  well  grown,  and  bearing  flowers  of 
splendid  quality.  From  the  society’s  gardens  came  an  interesting  collection 
of  tydseas,  in  which  Robert  le  Diable  and  other  fine  varieties  were  repre- 
sented. Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a box  of  fine  blooms  of 
White  Baroness  rose,  a beautiful  white  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  way  of  Mabel 
Morrison,  but  fuller  than  that  variety.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  exhibited  a stand  of  African  marigolds,  which  were  of  large  size, 
full,  and  of  splendid  form,  and  represented  a splendid  strain  of  these  showy 
flowers.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  contributed  cut  specimens  of  Lilium 
speciosum  album  and  L.  speciosum  Melpomene,  a new  American  variety  of 

great  beauty.  . i m-  nr  j 

Under  the  designation  of  Celosia  compacta  Crimson  Superb  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  Syon,  exhibited  an  excellent  specimen  of  a good  strain  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis.  The  plant  shown  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  pyramidal 
in  form,  and  well  furnished  with  bright  crimson  spikes.  Captain  Patton, 
Alpha  House,  Regent’s  Park,  sent  six  cockscombs  with  large  well-formea 
heads,  and  a good  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Lisianthiis  Russellianus.  From  Mr. 
Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  came  two  or 
three  stands  of  fancy  pansies,  in  which  were  several  flowers  remarkable  for 
their  distinct  colours,  and  a stand  of  cut  blooms  of  sweet  peas.  Votes  of  thanks 
were,  it  may  be  added,  awarded  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  exhibitors. 

The  fruit  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  in- 
cluded Clapp’s  Favourite  pear,  a rather  large  and  handsome  variety , ripening 
in  August,  but  decidedly  gritty  ; Beurre  de  TAssomption  pear,  a large  hand- 
some fruit,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  Byron, 
Dry  den,  Chaucer,  Lord  Napier,  and  Rivers’s  Orange  nectarines,  all  of  which 
were  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  are  fast  making  their  way  into  general 
cultivation.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  exhibited  three  melons,  namely. 
Excelsior  and  Shepherd’s  Model,  two  white-tleshed  varieties  of  much  merit ; 
the  fruits  are  large,  oval,  and  handsome  in  shape,  and  have  a thick  well- 
flavoured  flesh  ; and  Crawley’s  Paragon,  a scarlet-fleshed  variety  in  the  way 
of  Scarlet  Gem,  the  fruits  rather  small,  globular  in  form,  and  of  a most 
delicious  flavour. 

The  following  First-class  Certificates  were  granted  ; 

To  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for  . , , nr  tt  f 

Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene. — A superb  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Jlovoy,  o 
Boston.  The  growth  is  bold,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  much  larger  and  ot 
finer  form  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  forms  of  speciosum,  arc  of  a deep 
rich  rose  colour,  shading  to  pure  white  at  the  margin  of  the  soginoius,  an 


spotted  with  crimson. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  17a,  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lano,  W.C.,  for 
Carnation  Mary  Morris.— A very  beautiful  border  variety,  bearing  Irceiy 
and  continuously  large  liaiidsomo  flowers  of  a deep  pink  colour. 


WITNEY  FLOWER  SHOW,  August  15. 

In  conjunction  with  a largo  poultry  show,  this  annual  exhibition  was  hold  in 
the  siiacious  paddock  at  tho  roar  of  tho  rosidouoo  of  N.  llovvso,  Es(i.,  Uiuio  i 
Green,  Witney,  and  proved  a groat  siiocoss,  despite  the  soniowhat  unlavour- 
ahlo  weather  fc.xporioiiood  in  tho  first  half  of  tho  day,  several  heavy  showois 
falling  up  to  about  one  o’clock.  . , . . r i i 

'I'ho  oxhiliits  wore  staged  in  four  largo  tents,  tho  largest,  100  feet  by  ■ * •• 

being  devoted  to  plants  and  out  blooms  only.  The  arrangemont  of  this  toiiB 
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w:is  coiisidnroil  by  tlio  visitors  to  bo  A 1,  tho  liipib  (inality  of  tlie'exhibits  aiding 
considerably  in  giving  elVoot  to  a wcll-devisod  plan  of  staging. 

Kor  some  years  past  this  society  has  been  indebted  to  tho  owners  of  largo 
conservatories  in  tho  neighbourhood  for  a loan  of  plants  to  assist  in  making  a 
display,  but  this  year  tho  oominittoo,  with  commcndablo  spirit,  determined  to 
offer  prizes  “open  to  All  Kngland,"  in  order  to  produce  competition  in  the 
class  for  largo  specimens  of  “stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ; ” and  the  offer  of 
£10  and  £5  as  first  and  second  prizes  for  nine  plants  was  rewarded  by  ono 
very  superior  collection  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  of  Pewsoy,  Wilts,  who  staged 
in  his  wonted  good  form  largo  fresh  examples  of  Erica  Irbyana,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana, 
Bougaiuvilleaglabr.a,an  Ixora, StaticoButeheri,  and  Erica  cerinthoides  coronata. 
This  group  obtained  the  £10  prize,  an  honour  well  deserved.  Tho  only  other 
competitor  in  this  class  was  C.aptain  Waller,  Charlbury,  whose  group,  while  it 
contained  four  fair  plants,  w.as  scarcely  eligible  for  the  second  prize,  £5,  and  a 
special  prize  was  recommended  by  the  judge. 

In  the  ordinary  classes  Mr.  George  Pratley,  Burford,  staged  excellent  half- 
specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  ferns  and  half  a dozen  lycopods 
splendidly  grown.  The  single  and  double  zonals  made  a blaze  of  colour, 
although  we  have  seen  better-grown  specimens  at  previous  Witney  shows. 
'I’ho  fuchsias  were  in  fair  exhibition  form.  The  best  six  came  from  Mr.  Moses 
Fowler  (gardener  to  Rev.  W.  F.  Norris,  The  Rectory,  Witney),  who  had  six 
rather  open  pyramidal  trained  examples  of  Charming,  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
Tower  of  London,  Arabella  Improved,  Try  Me  O,  and  Rose  of  Castille.  Mr. 

H.  Smith,  Witney,  presented  smaller  but  densely-flowered  bushes  of  Imogens, 
Day  Dream,  Anatia,  Covent  Garden  White,  Crimson  Globe,  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Neville.  There  were  many  good  double  petunias,  Mr.  H.  Surman  leading  ; 
bis  best  specimen  was  a plant  of  President  Garfield,  a premier  among  the  many 
line  doubles  raised  by  Mr.  Surman.  The  cockscombs  in  the  first  division  were 
not  up  to  the  usual  Witney  standard,  the  best  six  coming  from  W.  H.  Wall, 
Esq.,  Bampton,  the  plants  a little  drawn,  the  colours  being,  three  deep  crimson, 
one  rose,  and  two  pale  primrose-green.  The  finest  cockscombs,  however,  came 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob,  Barton,  Headington,  Oxford,  whose  plants  were  perfec- 
tion. These  were  exhibited  in  the  second  division.  This  exhibitor  also  had 
the  premier  cards  for  mosses,  tricolor  zonals,  roses,  collection  of  bouquets,  and  cut 
pelargoniums.  Balsams  were  fair,  as  were  also  the  verbenas  in  pots.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Captain  Waller,  C.  D.  Batt,  Esq.,  and  C.  Early,  Esq.,  all  of 
Witney,  exhibited  largely  in  plants,  of  which  there  were  some  300 
specimens. 

In  the  cottagers’  tent  the  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  petunias  were  in  some 
respects  better  grown  plants  than  their  better-off  neighbours,  but  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  subjects  staged  appeared  to  have  been  grown  in  greenhouses  or 
glass  frames  ; this  would  indicate  a decided  improvement  in  cottage  gardening. 

Among  the  cut  blooms  were  very  meritorious  collections  of  bouquets,  trusses 
of  geraniums,  pansies,  asters,  zinnias,  roses,  &c.  ; the  table  decorations  and 
hand  bouquets  by  the  ladies  being  exceptionally  good.  The  wild-flower 
bouquets  by  children  were  well-arranged  exhibits,  more  or  less  tasty,  and  the 
collections  of  Masters  Surman  and  Harris,  in  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  distinct 
kinds,  were  altogether  praiseworthy. 

The  tables  dressed  for  dinner  were  on  the  whole  good,  but  the  space  allowed 
was  too  limited  for  a good  display. 

The  fruit  was  a very  large  feature  of  the  show,  the  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  grapes  of  C.  D.  Batt,  Esq.,  and  the  black  grapes  of 
Mr.  W.  Worley  being  very  fine,  especially  those  of  the  last  named,  who  had 
very  handsome  large-shouldered  and  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  peaches  and  nectarines  were  ripe,  though  not  large,  and  the  melons  were 
fully  up  to  the  average.  Plums,  apricots,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  apples,  with  a few  Jargonelle  and  Windsor  pears,  made  up  the  list  of 
kinds  on  view. 

Vegetables  were  in  force,  the  collections  were  numerous,  and  the  censors 
had  to  bestow  much  time  in  judging  the  best  (point  for  point)  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a decision,  so  good  were  they  in  the  general  class.  Of  potatoes  about 

I, 100  tubers  were  staged  in  competition,  the  whole  clean,  handsome,  and  of 
popular  kinds.  In  the  first  or  general  class  Mr.  John  Baker,  Bampton,  had 
the  premier  card  for  white  kidney  (International),  red  kidney  (Trophy),  and 
white  round  (Schoolmaster),  with  remarkably  handsome  dishes  ; the  card  for 
red  round  (Grampian)  going  to  T.  O.  Gillett,  Esq.  The  cottagers’  samples 
and  collections  were  quite  equal  to  the  other  classes  ; in  some  cases  the 
potatoes  were  very  much  larger,  but  quite  as  handsome. 

At  five  o’clock  Miss  Howse  (daughter  of  N.  Howse,  Esq.)  distributed  the 
cottagers’  prizes,  and  also  to  the  children  for  wild  flowers.  Thanks  were 
accorded  to  that  lady  for  her  kindness  in  giving  away  the  prizes,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Howse  for  his  great  generosity  in  granting  the  use  of  his  grounds  year  by 
year. 

The  Witney  Band  was  in  attendance  and  displayed  great  talent  in  the 
performance  of  a good  selection  of  music. 

The  judges  were,  for  general  and  amateur  classes,  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Rewley 
Nursery,  Oxford ; for  cottagers’,  Messrs.  H.  Surman  and  J.  Calcutt,  jun., 
seedsmen,  Witney. 

Oxford.  VTilliam  Greenaway. 


Extraordin,ary  Tu'hes.— A public  conference  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
llridge  House  Hotel,  Southwark,  to  promote  the  abolition  of  these  tithes,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bolton,  president  of  the  Anti-Extraordinary  Tithe  Association,  occupying 
the  chair.  The  attendance  chiefly  consisted  of  hop,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
growers  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  chairman  explained  that  in  certain  districts 
of  these  counties  more  particularly,  but  also  in  parts  of  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
Worcester,  Hereford.  Cornwall,  and  Middlesex,  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  tithe,  an  extraordinary  tithe  upon  hops  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £40,000,  and  upon  fruit  and  vegetables  reaching  in  the  aggregate  a like 
sum.  The  tithe.  Which  was  very  unequal  in  its  incidence,  amounted  in  some 
cases  to  30s.  an  acre  upon  hops,  13s.  4d.  upon  market  garden  produce,  and 
10s.  upon  orchards  and  fruit.  This  extraordinary  taxation  operated,  according 
to  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  “an  impediment  to 
agriculture,  hampering  new  cultivation,  and  should  be  abolished.’’  It  placed 
English  hop,  fruit,  and  vegetable  growers  at  a disadvantage  with  the  foreign 
producer,  to  whom  in  1880  we  paid  £900,000  for  hops,  £2,847,000  for  potatoes, 
and  £534,000  for  onions.  In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  British  agricul- 
ture, as  revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Commission,  not  a 
single  impediment  to  the  development  of  this  important  branch  of  industry 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Mnally,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Government 
to  receive  a deputation  from  the  Anti-Extraordinary  Tithe  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  necessity  for  the  speedy  removal  of  the  impost. 


FLOWER  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

A FURTHER  inspection  of  tho  flowers  sent  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Uorti- 
cultur.al  Society  at  Chiswick  for  trial  has  been  made  by  tho  Floral  Committee 
under  advantageous  circumstances,  tho  day  being  fine  and  the  committee  in 
full  force.  The  gardens  are  very  gay,  and  in  capital  keeping.  Bedding  plants, 
generally  speaking,  have  flowered  well  everywhere  this  year,  and  many  old 
favourites,  such  as  the  verbena,  heliotrope,  petunia,  and  calceolaria,  have  been 
seen  in  fine  condition.  The  zonal  pelargoniums  have  been  magnificent,  and 
begonias  have  made  a glorious  show.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  as  we 
rarely  have  a good  hay  crop  and  a good  wheat  crop  in  the  same  year,  so  wo 
might  expect  that  zonals  and  begonias  would  not  run  together  well ; but  in 
this  speculation  we  are  happily  mistaken.  The  zonals  love  sun,  and  the 
begonias  love  rain  ; and  in  the  present  summer  each  appears  to  have  been 
gratified.  As  regards  the  flowers  at  Chiswick,  however,  these  two  classes  are 
rather  weak.  But  a bedding  display,  pure  and  simple,  is  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme there  ; the  beds  are  planted  with  subjects  sent  for  trial,  and  great 
skill  is  displayed  in  turning  these  to  account,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  patchi- 
ness or  incongruities,  for,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  garden  is  richly  and  har- 
moniously coloured.  Tlie  business  for  us,  in  the  present  report,  will  be  to 
accompany  the  Floral  Committee,  and  take  note  of  the  subjects  to  which 
critical  attention  is  directed. 

Achimene.s  fill  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  and  constitute  a good  representa- 
tive collection.  The  leading  varieties  were  arranged  in  groups,  and  the  com- 
mittee selected  the  more  distinctive  and  meritorious  for  notes  of  admiration. 
As  there  were  no  novelties  amongst  them,  certificates  were  not  awarded,  but  a 
note  of  three  stars  (***)  tnay  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a F.C.C.,  and  a 
note  of  two  stars  (**)  the  equivalent  of  a S.C.C.  The  first  group  to  be  examined 
may  be  regarded  as  the  section  of  A.  longiflora.  The  plants  made  a grand 
show  with  their  numerous  large,  smooth,  richly-coloured  mauvy  violet  or  soft 
purple  flowers.  Several  bearing  different  names  were  found  to  be  the  same,  or 
differing  too  slightly  to  be  entitled  to  recognition.  One  labelled  Cassiope  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  an  old  favourite  bearing  another  name,  and  there- 
fore it  was  cancelled.  When  the  weeding  was  done  the  following  were 
recognized  as  worthy  of  three  marks  (***)  each,  namely  : Longiflora,  Mauve 
Perfection,  Longiflora  major,  and  Mauve  Queen.  These  run  near  together  in 
style  and  colour,  but  are  distinct  enough  and  are  all  desirable.  The  next  step 
was  a step  down  to  Dentomus,  soft  lavender-blue,  and  Longiflora  picta,  rosy 
lavender  ; to  these  two  stars  (**)  were  awarded.  The  next  group  may  be 
called  Longiflora  alba,  identical  with  Jaureguite  : these  have  large  white 
flowers  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  purple  flowers  of  the  section  just 
disposed  of,  save  in  respect  of  colour.  The  first  selection  from  this  group  was 
Margaretta,  a fine  flower  in  form  and  substance,  perfectly  white  without  a 
stain.  To  this  was  awarded  a mark  of  three  stars  (***).  The  next  selection 
comprised  Celestial,  white  with  purple  stain  in  centre,  and  Cherub,  very  like 
the  last,  but  the  plant  more  compact  ; to  these  a mark  of  two  stars  (**)  was 
awarded.  The  next  group  consisted  of  the  section  of  Tubiflora,  an  unattractive 
group  illustrative  of  the  proverb  which  declares  a good  horse  cannot  be  of  a bad 
colour.  They  arc  very  well  made,  but  they  are  badly  coloured  in  shades 
of  rusty  purple  or  reddish  mauve.  From  this  lot  only  one  was  selected,  that 
being  Tubiflora,  to  which  two  stars  (**)  was  awarded.  The  next  was  Geor- 
giana,  a variety  with  large  bold  leafage,  flowers  of  medium  size,  of  a brilliant 
carmine  shaded  with  orange,  which  was  awarded  two  stars  (**).  Next  came 
Dr.  Hopf,  the  plant  of  good  habit,  the  flowers  white  or  blush,  with 
rosy-purple  centre ; two  stars  (**).  Diamond  was  cancelled,  proving 

the  same  as  the  well-known  and  much-admired  Ambroise  Verschaffelt, 
white  ground  richly  pencilled  with  purple  ; awarded  three  stars  (***).  Ami 
Van  Houtte,  the  habit  neat,  flowers  medium  size,  soft  purple  ; two  stars, 
(#*).  Floribunda,  like  the  last,  and  a shade  better  ; three  stars  (***).  The 
Reticulata  group  were  considered  too  poor  to  afford  anything  worthy  of 
remark,  but  Liemanni,  a smallish  flower  of  a soft  purple  colour,  obtained 
two  stars  (**).  Grandiflora  is  of  tall  and  diffuse  growth,  the  leaves  large,  the 
flowers  large,  the  colour  pucy  rose  ; two  stars  (**).  The  beautiful  old  Sir 
Treherne  Thomas,  with  rich  rosy  flowers,  stands  alone  in  its  class,  and  readily 
obtained  three  stars  (***).  Pink  Perfection  was  cancelled,  being  the  same  as 
another  fineold  variety  knownas  Carl  Wulforth,  withlively  rosy  purple  flowers, 
which  also  obtained,  as  by  acclamation,  three  stars  [***),  Masterpiece,  rosy 
purple,  two  stars  (**).  Admiration,  a sort  of  dwarf  form  of  the  last ; the 
same  award  (**).  Louis  Van  Houtte  is  a good  variety  of  the  same 
purple-rose  colour,  but  it  was  passed  by.  The  same  happened  to  Camille 
Brogoni,  a compact-flowering  plant,  the  flowers  pale  lavender-purple. 
Diadem,  spare  habit,  flowers  smallish,  lively  light  carmine  ; three  stars  (***). 
Unique,  spare  habit,  small  flowers,  colour  rich  carmine-crimson  ; three  stars 
(###)  Pazzle,  an  old  favourite,  small,  brilliant  scarlet  ; two  stars  (**).  Firefly, 
another  old  favourite,  habit  compact,  flowers  small,  brilliant  carmine-scarlet ; 
three  stars  (***).  Hoffgartner  Neuner,  smallish,  rich  rosy  carmine  ; two  stars 
{**).  Hoffgartner  Wendschift,  small,  very  flowery,  rich  rosy  purple,  two 
stars  {**). 

Gesneras  and  Tyd.^:as. — The  house  devoted  to  these  is  very  attractive 
by  reason  of  the  bold  handsome  leafage  and  very  distinct  characters  of  the 
flowers.  There  was  not  much  work  for  the  committee  here,  however.  Gesnera 
macrantha  has  large,  soft,  light  green  leaves  and  brilliant  salvia-like  scarlet 
flowers,  a very  striking  plant;  three  stars  given  without  hesitation  (***). 
Tydaea  Cybele  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers  of 
fair  size,  richly  pencilled  in  lines  of  deep  maroon  on  a ground  of  vinous  red  ; 
three  marks  (***).  Tydaea  Chiron,  the  leaves  large,  the  plant  inclined  to 
robust  growth,  tho  flowers  bright  cinnabar-red  overlaid  with  a heavy  pencilling 
of  dark  lines  ; three  stars  (***).  Tydaea  venosa,  rich  purplish  rose,  heavily 
veined ; three  stars  (***),  'Tydaea  Magician,  in  the  style  of  Robert  le 
Diable,  flowers  dark  rich  red,  shading  into  maroon,  red  in  the  face  ; First- 
class  Certificate.  Cornvielle,  a peculiar  hairy  plant,  the  flowers  dull  vinous 
red  ; no  marks.  Harlequin,  a bold  plant,  dark,  with  a curious  veined  face  ; 
three  marks  (*»*).  Rosanovia  crenata,  a peculiar  gesneraceous  plant  of 
smallish  growth,  the  flowers  prolonged  into  a curved  trumpet  form,  ivory- 
white  with  pale  stripes  of  rose,  curious  and  beautiful;  two  marks  (**). 

Verbenas  have  made  a good  growth  and  are  very  gay  with  flowers  ; Ball 
of  Fireanexcra  fine  full  scarlet  ; Phlox,  rosy  purple,  white  eye,  fine  ; Auguste 
Renz,  large,  s^adet-carmine,  large  white  eye,  grand  for  pot  culture,  andacapital 
bedder  ; First-class  Certificate.  Kentish  Beauty,  rich  deep  cherry-tinted  car- 
mine, white  or  pale  amber  eye  ; three  stars  {***). 

Heliotropes  appear  not  to  make  any  special  progress,  for  as  the  flowers 
acquire  distinction  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  the  corymbs  or  the  positive- 
ness of  cole  nr  their  fragrance  declines,  and  thus  the  heliotrope  loses  by  “im- 
provement ” one  of  its  principal  charms.  White  Lady,  President  Garfield, 
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Snrpasse  Ouanoi,  Jersey  Beauty,  Sensation,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
appear  to  bo  requisites  where  any  collection  of  heliotropes  is  required. 
Madame  Vilmorin  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  the  corymbs  ; the 
flowers  are  bluish  grey  like  forget-me-nots,  and  are  almost  odourless.  Madame 
Athles,  large  corymbs,  flowers  grey  with  deep  purple  base,  very  sweet ; three 
stars  (***).  Bouquet  Parfait,  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  flowers  blue- 
purple,  shading  to  grey,  pleasing  in  appearance  and  delightfully  fragrant  ; 
three  marks  (***) 

Marguerite.s  form  a pretty  patch,  but  afford  no  scope  for  criticism.  The 
sorts  are  so  nearly  alike  that  two  or  three  will  suffice  for  any  purpose.  To 
our  thinking,  the  original  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  is  the  best  of  all,  by 
reason  of  its  elegant  glaucous  leafage  and  abundant  production  of  neat  white 
flowers.  But  Chrysanthemum  Ilalleri  obtained  most  favour,  and  it  certainly 
makes  more  show  than  the  other.  The  plant  is  more  leafy,  and  not  in  any 
degree  glaucous,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  produced  in  greater  pro- 
fusion. A variety  named  Pinnatilidum  is  very  distinct,  the  leafage  being 
finely  cut  and  conspicuously  glaucous  tinted  ; it  produces  very  few  flowers. 

TroPvGOLUM. — There  is  along  line  of  Tropceolum  Bedfont  Rival,  faced  with 
a line  of  trial  Lobelias.  The  tropaeolum  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  somewhat 
wiry,  the  leaves  smallish,  the  flowers  smallish.  All  these  seemingly  weak 
points  tell  in  favour  of  the  variety  as  a bedding  plant,  for  robustness  and 
leafiness  are  often  grave  faults  in  a bedding  tropaeolum.  The  flowers  are 
light  scarlet  in  colour,  and  are  produced  in  immense  profusion,  the  result 
being  a very  brilliant  and  true  bedding  effect ; three  stars  (***). 

Ageratum. — Only  one  was  selected  for  honours.  Malvern  Beauty  is  very 
dwarf  and  compact ; the  flowers  appear  in  large  heads  and  in  great  plenty, 
the  colour  beautiful  soft  starch-blue  ; First-class  Certificate. 

Pentstemon. — Here  again  only  one  was  thought  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Virginal  is  a pure  white,  of  fairly  good  quality,  yet  wanting  in  dignity. 
For  its  distinctness  and  purity  it  was  awarded  two  marks  (**). 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— FLORAL  COMMITTEE 
MEETING  AT  CHISWICK,  August  16,  1882. 

The  Committee  (G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair)  inspected  the 
collections  of  achimenes,  tydacas,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  &c.,  when  the  follow- 
ing awards  were  made.  The  names  of  those  varieties  that  are  printed  in 
italics  were  granted  first-class  certificates,  the  others,  not  in  italics,  being 
recommended  as  worthy  of  culture. 

Verbenas. 

Phlox  (Cannell  and  Sons). — Plant  of  fine  vigorous  growth,  very  free 
flowering ; the  trusses  of  medium  size  ; flowers  large,  rosy  crimson,  with 
mauve  ring  round  distinct  white  eye. 

August  Beuz  (Cannell  and  Sons) .—Free  habit,  free-flowering;  the  trusses 
of  medium  size;  flowers  rosy  scarlet  with  distinct  yellowish  eye.  A showy 
variety. 

Kentish  Beauty  (Cannell  and  Sons). — Plant  of  vigorous  growth,  free- 
flowering  ; trusses  and  flowers  large,  well  displayed,  of  a beautiful  rosy  claret 
with  pure  white  eye. 

AgEratum. 

Malvern  Beauty  (Cannell  and  Sons). — Close'compact  growth,  free  - owering ; 
the  flowers  well  displayed,  pale  blue.  A fine  variety. 

Ivy-Leaved  Pelargonium. 

Bossini  (Lemoine). — A free-growing  variety.  Stem  short-jointed ; the  trusses 
of  medium  size  ; individual  flowers  very  large,  of  a beautiful  magenta-scarlet. 
A very  fine  addition  to  the  single- flowered  section. 

Heliotropes. 

Bouquet  Perfume  (Lemoine). — A dwarf  and  compact  free-flowering  variety  ; 
the  trusses  large,  well  displayed  ; flowers  dark  lilac-blue.  A good  variety  for 
pot  culture. 

Madame  P.  Athles  (Lemoine). — Vigorous  habit,  free-flowering  ; the  trusses 
large  and  well  displayed.  Dark  blue. 

Pentstemon. 

Virginale  (Lemoine). — A variety  of  fine  free  habit  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Trop-eolum. 

Bedfont  Bival  (Dean). — A fine  free-flowering  variety,  with  flowers  of  an 
intense  orange-scarlet  colour. 

Achimenes. 

The  collection  includes  about  a hundred  sorts,  from  which  the  following 
were  selected  as  the  best  in  their  respective  classes,  and  received  three  marks 
of  merit  : — 

Margarittce  (Vallerand), — Pure  white,  fine,  large-flowered.  Good  habit. 

Mauve  Queen  (Vallerand). — Mauve,  with  orange-spotted  eye  ; tube  shaded 
orange. 

Longiflora  macrantha  (Vallerand). — Pale  blue  ; tube  shaded  orange  ; large 
showy  flowers. 

Longiflora  (Vallerand). — Blue;  more  compact  in  habit  than  the  above; 
leaves  reddish  beneath. 

Mauve  Perfection  (Vallerjind  and  Van  Houtte). — Mauve  purple,  veined 
with  crimson  ; fine  large  flowers;  very  free.  This  was  received  from  Van 
Houtte  under  the  names  of  Cassiopee  and  Mauve  Perfection. 

Ambroise  Verschaffelt  (Vallerand), — -White,  shaded  mauve,  deeply  veined 
with  purple;  lemon  eye.  From  Van  Houtte  under  the  name  of  Diamond. 

Sir  Treherne  Thomas  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte). — Rosy  purple,  with 
orange-spotted  eye  ; leaves  reddish  beneath, 

Floribunda  (Vallerand). — Deep  violet-purple.  Very  dwarf. 

Carl  Wolfarth  (Van  Houtte  and  Vallerand). — Violet-purple;  pale  yellow 
eye,  spotted  with  red  ; very  free-flowering.  Frau  Schiller  (Van  Houtte),  Pink 
Perfection  (Van  Houtte),  and  Baurnanni  (Van  Houtte)  are  the  same  as  the 
above. 

Diadem  (Vallerand).— Bright  rosy  scarlet;  yellow  eye;  lobes  of  flower 
serrated. 

Uni(jue  (Vallerand). — Bright  magenta;  orange-spotted  eye, 

Firefly  (Vallerand). — Bright  scarlet,  with  orange  eye. 

The  following  received  two  marks  of  merit 

Celestial  (Vallerand). — White,  sliglitly  veined  with  mauve;  mauve  eye. 

Cherub  (V  allerand), — White,  with  mauve  eye  ; dwarf  habit  j loaves  brownish 
beneath. 

Dentonia  (Vallerand). — I’alo  mauve  with  purple  veins. 


Longiflora  picta. — Rosy  lilac ; large  flowers. 

Tubillora  (Vallerand). — Copper-red,  with  orange  centre  ; long  orange  tube 

Georgiana  (Van  Houtte). — Bright  scarlet ; orange  throat ; long  open  tube, 
and  small  lobes. 

Dr.  Hopft  (Vallerand). — White,  with  mauve  centre.  Dwarf  and  very 
free-flowering. 

Ami  Van  Houtte  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte). — Deep  violet-blue  ; throat 
yellow,  with  dark  spots  ; leaves  pale  green. 

Liebmanni  (Van  Houtte).— Mauve-purple,  shaded  with  white  in  centre. 

Grandiflora  (Vallerand). — Rosy  lilac,  white  centre. 

Masterpiece  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte). — Violet-purple;  white  throat; 
large  brownish  leaves. 

Admiration  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte). — Rosy  purple  ; whitish  throat ; 
rough  brown  leaves. 

Hofgartner  Neuner  (Van  Houtte). — Magenta-rose  ; orange-spotted  eye. 

Dazzle  (Vallerand). — Bright  orange-scarlet ; small  yellow  eye. 

Hofgartner  Wendscanch  (Vallerand  and  Van  Houtte). — Violet-purple  ; 
small  flowers  ; compact  habit. 

Tyda:a.s. 

Cyhile  (Vallerand). — Soft  rosy  carmine;  lobes  spotted  and  striped  with 
crimson. 

Magiden  (Vallerand). — Deep  orange-scarlet ; lobes  spotted  and  striped  with 
deep  crimson. 

Chiron  (Vallerand). — Bright  scarlet  ; lobes  spotted  and  striped  with 
crimson. 

Harlequin  (Vallerand). — Tube  purple;  lobes  greenish  yellow,  heavily 
spotted  with  purple. 

Venosa  (Van  Houtte). — Tube  red  ; lobes  soft  carmine,  spotted  and  striped 
with  red. 

The  two  following  Gesneriaceous  plants  were  also  regarded  as  meritorious 

Rosonowia  ornata  (Van  Houtte). — Creamy  white  covered  with  rose  lines  on 
the  tube  and  on  the  two  superior  lobes  ; interior  striped  with  purple. 

Gesneria  macrantha  (Van  Houtte). 


JUDGING  IN  THE  CLASS  FOE  SALADS. 

A BIT  of  correspondence  has  passed  through  my  hands  which  it  seems  may  be 
made  public  with  advantage.  If  it  does  not  instruct  it  will  amuse,  and  pos- 
sibly suggest  some  other  considerations.  A representative  of  a horticultural 
society  had  to  deal  with  a perplexity  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a gentle- 
man reputed  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  out  of  which  the  perplexity 
arose.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend  : “ At  our  show  we  had  a class  for 

collections  of  salads.  Mr.  0.  P.  Q.  put  up  a collection  which  contained  Borage, 
Shallots,  and  Horseradish.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding these  things  in  a collection  of  salads,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
gardeners  was  that  the  collection  should  be  disqualified.  I will  not  trouble 
you  as  to  what  followed,  for  I want  your  opinion  on  the  case  as  thus  put.  If 
you  had  to  judge  in  this  class  for  salads,  how  would  you  regard  the  borage, 
shallots,  and  horseradish,  as  three  salads  or  three  things  of  another  class  ? — 
X.  Y.  Z.”  To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent : “ Having  been  a studious, 

experimental,  and  sometimes  fantastic,  salad  maker  for  some  thirty  or  more 
years,  I have  used  aU  the  three  things  mentioned  in  preparing  a salad.  Borage 
may  sometimes  be  useful  to  give  the  flavour  of  cucumber,  a little  minced 
shallot  will  take  the  place  of  onion,  and  a little  very  delicately-scraped  horse- 
radish may  be  useful  to  give  pungency,  and  moreover  the  tender  blanched 
tops  of  horseradish  make  a welcome  addition  to  any  salad.  However,  it  must 
be  granted  that  borage  is  not  a proper  salad  plant,  and  can  be  properly  shown 
in  a class  for  Herbs  only.  Shallots  and  horseradish  are  not  proper  salads,  and 
can  be  shown  only  in  classes  for  vegetables  and  culinary  roots.  Then  what 
shall  I do  if  I have  to  judge  in  the  case  you  propose?  Knowing  all  three 
subjects  to  be  available  for  salads,  and  sometimes  really  valuable,  I cannot  in 
conscience  disqualify.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  1 shall  not  count  them  in  judg- 
ing while  better  or  truer  salads  are  against  them.  For  example,  if  borage, 
shallots,  horseradish,  lettuce,  endive,  and  radishes  constitute  one  group,  and 
lettuce,  endive,  radishes,  Ibeet,  cucumber,  and  water-cresses  another  group, 
1 should  probably  put  the  borage  lot  third  or  nowhere,  and  the  other  lot 
first  or  second,  according  to  merit.  What  is  a salad  ? I answer,  anything 
that  will  advantageously  for  the  palate  and  the  health  absorb  salt,  vinegar,  and 
oil.  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  Artichokes  are  salads,  and  equally  so  are  Beets, 
Kidney  Beans,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  I have  often  «used  all  these  in 
making  salads  that  have  been  pronounced  by  epicures  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
fact  is,  with  plenty  of  tender  lettuce  and  water-cresses  for  a foundation,  you  may 
add  almost  any  cooked  vegetable  and  many  uncooked,  and  the  wise  salad 
makers  will  take  care  that  the  lettuces  and  cresses  predominate,  while  the  other 
things  come  in  to  give  softness  and  flavour  without  proving  obtrusive,” 

Saladin. 


PROPAGATING  VIOLAS  AND  PANSIES, 

In  many  gardens  a good  deal  of  fuss  is  made  about  striking  a few  cuttings 
of  violas  or  pansies  and  in  numerous  oases  the  increase  of  those  useful  flowers  is 
effected  by  division,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  difficulty  in  striking  the 
cuttings.  As  a matter  of  fact  few  tasks  are  so  easy,  and  there  is  really  no 
justification  for  resorting  to  the  objectionable  practice  of  breaking  up  the  old 
plants  even  in  the  garden  of  an  inexperienced  amateur.  There  is  no  more 
simple  or  better  way  of  propagation  than  that  in  favour  In  the  principal  nur- 
series of  Scotland.  First  of  all  a narrow  border  is  prepared  on  the  north  side 
of  a wall  or  fence  by  adding  a rather  liberal  quantity  of  light  sandy  soil  or  of 
sand,  and  then  digging  it  over.  Care  is  taken  to  well  incorporate  the  dressing 
with  the  staple  and  to  break  the  soil  up  as  fine  as  possible.  Tops  of  the  young 
shoots  are  then  taken,  and  after  the  cuttings  have  been  prepared  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  lower  leaves  a trench  about  two  inches  In  deptn  is  opened  out 
at  one  end  of  the  border,  and  the  cuttings  are  placed  about  two  inches  apart 
in  it.  On  tho  first  trench  being  filled  in  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  the 
cuttings,  a second  trench  is  opened  out  six  inches  or  so  from  tho  first,  and  tho 
process  is  repeated  until  tho  border  is  filled.  Tho  only  attention  required  by 
the  cuttings  until  they  are  struck  is  to  supply  them  with  water  according  to 
their(requiromonts.  Tho  cuttings  may,  if|it  is  preferred,  bo  iusertod  in  a bod  of 
soil  made  up  in  a cold  frame,  and  bo  kept  close  and  sliaded  until  they  havo 
calluBod.  When  inserted  in  a shady  border  tho  use  of  mats  or  other  shading 
material  is  not  necessary,  and  tho  amateur  is  saved  much  anxiety. 

Ukougic  Gordon. 
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IIEPOIITS  ON  POTATOES  AND  PEAS,  1882. 

REPORTS  ON  POTATOES. 

AiiKUDHKNSiiinK. — Early  kinds  were  remarkably  good,  with  but  little 
disease  ; late  main-crop  kinds  promise  to  yield  well  if  the  disease  does  not 
make  too  much  headway. 

BanfI'’. — Crops  of  early  and  late  kinds  arc  heavy,  but  disease  has  already 
done  much  mischief. 

Bedforushikk.— Early  kinds  produced  good  crops,  but  much  diseased; 
late  kinds  not  much  aileoted  and  are  very  promising.  _ 

Beuksiiike. — Early  crops  good  and  sound,  later  kinds  much  diseased. 
Bekw'iokshike. — Crops  generally  good,  disease  spreading  among  the  mid* 
season  kinds,  such  as  the  American  varieties  ; late  sorts  not  much  affected. 

Bci'Kinoiiam.shibe. — Disease  prevalent  throughout  the  county,  and  early 
and  late  sorts  have  already  sufl'ered  severely. 

Camuuidobsuire. — Crops  mostly  heavy,  and  as  yet  the  disease  has  not 
done  much  mischief. 

Cheshire. — Hardly  an  average,  and  much  damaged  by  disease. 
Carnarvonshire. — Early  and  late  sorts  have  produced  good  crops,  but  the 
disease  has  already  thinned  them  very  considerably. 

Carmarthenshire. — Crops  rather  heavy,  but  much  damaged  by  disease. 
Cornwall. — Fair  crops,  but  the  disease  made  its  appearance  at  so  early  a 
period  as  to  affect  the  first  crops,  and  it  has  become  so  prevalent  that  the 
later  kinds  are  seriously  affected. 

Cumberland. — Early  kinds  very  good ; mid-season  and  late  sorts  very 
promising ; disease  has  made  its  appearance,  but  as  yet  the  crops  have  not 
suffered  much. 

Devonshire. — Early  kinds  rather  light ; late  sorts  promised  to  yield  well, 
but  now  much  damaged  by  disease. 

Dorsetshire. — Crops  rather  heavy,  but  a considerable  proportion  are 
already  rendered  worthless  by  the  disease. 

Dumbartonshire. — Early  kinds  fairly  good  ; late  sorts  promised  to  yield 
well,  but  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  and  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  the  marketable  produce  will  be  below  the  anticipations  of  cultivators. 

Dumfreisshire. — Early  kinds  were  much  diseased  ; on  some  low-lying  lands 
half  the  tubers  were  bad ; late  sorts  promising. 

Durham. — Crops  generally /good,  but  the  disease  is  now  making  its 
appearance. 

Edinburghshire. — Early  and  late  sorts  good,  but  the  latter  are  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

Essex. — Heavy  crops  of  both  early  and  late  kinds  are  reported  from  all 
districts,  but  on  heavy  soils  the  disease  has  done  much  mischief. 

FiFeshire. — Crops  of  both  late  and  early  kinds  about  an  average  in  bulk  ; 
the  disease  is  spreading,  and  causing  much  anxiety. 

Forfarshirk — Main  crops  have,  until  quite  recently,  been  most  promising, 
but  the  disease  has  attacked  them  rather  severely,  and  will  much  reduce  the 
bulk  unless  checked  by  the  weather. 

Glamorganshire. — Crops  much  damaged  by  the  disease,  which  commenced 
its  attacks  much  earlier  than  usual  and  spread  with  great  rapidity. 

Gloucestershire. — Early  kinds  much  diseased,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent 
of  half  a crop  ; late  sorts  rather  badly  affected. 

Hampshire. — Early  kinds  produced  good  crops,  and  in  many  instances 
were  lifted  in  capital  condition  ; later  sorts  very  promising. 

Herefordshire. — Early  and  mid-season  kinds  very  badly  affected  by 
disease,  and  a considerable  portion  destroyed ; late  crop  promising,  although 
attacked  by  disease. 

Hertfordshire. — Early  and  late  kinds  remarkably  good,  and  but  little 
affected  by  disease. 

Jersey. — Crops  heavy,  and  on  the  whole  of  excellent  quality. 

Kent. — Early  kinds  generally  good,  late  sorts  promising  ; disease  more  or 
less  prevalent  throughout  the  county. 

Lancashire. — The  early  crops  good  in  every  respect;  late  sorts  rather 
short  in  the  haulm,  and  showing  signs  of  disease. 

Leicestershire. — Early  kinds  produced  a rather  heavy  crop,  but  nearly 
one-half  of  the  tubers  were  diseased;  late  sorts  fairly  promising. 

Limerick. — Crops  generally  much  damaged  by  disease,  and  the  tubers 
smaller  in  size  than  usual. 

Middlesex. — Fairly  good  in  the  northern  districts,  less  so  in  the  west ; 
disease  more  or  less  prevalent  on  all  sides. 

Monmouthshire. — Disease  very  prevalent  amongst  both  early  and  late 
crops,  one-half  of  the  former  being  perhaps  destroyed. 

Norfolk. — Crops  about  an  average,  but  in  many  districts  much  diseased. 
Nottinghamshire. — Promising  crops  with  very  little  disease,  considering 
the  frequent  rains  experienced  until  quite  the  end  of  July. 

Oxfordshire. — Crops  generally  about  an  average,  but  seriously  damaged 
by  disease  ; the  mid-season  kinds  suffering  the  most  severely. 

Somersetshire. — Crops  very  badly  diseased  ; in  some  instances  fully  one- 
half  of  the  tubers  are  rotten. 

Staffordshire. — Early  and  late  kinds  have  both  been  much  damaged  by 
disease  in  some  districts  ; in  others  the  disease  has  not  done  much  mischief. 
Suffolk. — Crops  rather  heavy,  but  in  most  cases  much  diseased. 

Surrey. — Disease  has  made  its  appearance,  but  has  not  done  much  damage, 
and  fairly  good  crops  are  anticipated. 

Sussex. — Fair  crops,  but  much  damaged  by  disease. 

Warwickshire. — Crops  of  most  kinds  rather  heavy,  and  but  little  affected. 
Westmoreland. — Early  kinds  satisfactory  and  not  much  damaged  by  disease; 
later  crops  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  suffered  severely. 

Wiltshire. — Crops  rather  light  in  some  districts,  and  moderately  heavy  in 
others  ; disease  general. 

Worcestershire. — Early  kinds  much  damaged  by  disease  ; late  sorts  pro- 
mising, although  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  amongst  them. 

Yorkshire. — Crops  generally  suffering  from  disease  ; many  of  the  early 
kinds  are  reported  to  have  had  nearly  one-half  of  the  tubers  diseased. 


Mr.  J . Aplin,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester,  reports  ; Potatoes  are  in  a very 
bad  state  hereabouts  ; early  in  the  season  they  had  a very  promising  appear- 
ance, especially  in  the  gardens,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  had 
escaped  the  disease  we  should  have  had  as  good,  if  not  better,  crops  than  last 
year,  But  the  disease  made  its  appearance  early  in  June,  and  its  attacks  have 
been  so  virulent  that  the  tubers  of  many  sorts  are  more  than  three  parts 
rotten.  Scotch  Champion  in  the  fields  is  looking  the  best.  Of  forty  varieties 
grown  here,  and  not  yet  taken  up,  only  two  show  any  signs  of  life  in  their 
tops,  and  these  are  Magnum  Bonum  and  Sutton’s  Kedskin  Flourball, 


Mr.  Landers,  Southhill  Park,  Biggleswade,  writes  : 'Pho  early  crops  in  this 
nciglibourhood  are  very  much  diseasc<l,  but  very  line  in  the  tuber.  1 he  sorts 
wo  grow  in  the  gardens  arc  Rivers’s  Ashlcaf,  Myatt  s Prolific  Ashlcaf,  and 
Early  Rose.  Late  varieties  are  looking  well  and  very  promising. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  observes  : Early  crojis 
have  been  excellent,  in  fact,  I never  saw  better  quality  and  cleaner  tubers 
raised  ; hater  crops  much  diseased. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Wycombe,  reports  : The  crops  in  most 
places  have  an  extremely  wretched  appearance.  We  have  removed  the  haulm 
from  all  the  early  kinds.  Later  sorts— so  far  as  the  haulm  is  concerned— look 
somewhat  better,  and  a few  days  of  favourable  weather  has  in  some  degree 
arrested  the  development  of  the  disease,  which  was  going  on  at  a rapid  rate. 
Wg  have  lifted  only  enough  for  ordinary  use.  Crops  of  such  kinds  as  Veitch  s 
and  the  other  Ashleaf  types  are  first-rate,  but  a small  proportion  of  the  tubers 

are  already  bad.  , 

Mr.  J.  Maher,  Stoke  Court,  Slough,  states  : Generally  Buffering  from 
disease  ; Ashleaf  very  much  so  ; Union  very  good  ; began  digging  May  29, 
and  none  of  the  tubers  were  touched  with  disease. 

Mr.  A.  Aitken,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  remarks  i Those  lifted  gave  about 
an  average  crop,  but  kidneys  are  about  thirty  per  cent,  diseased.  Other  early 
sorts  not  quite  so  bad  yet.  Beauty  of  Hebron  nearly  all  good.  All  the  late  sorts 
are  affected  in  the  haulm,  except  Champion,  which  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Paterson’s  Victoria  seems  badly  affected. 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  Yewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  writes  : Heavy  crops,  taut  one- 
third  diseased.  All  the  sorts  were  attacked  alike  early  in  July, 

Magnum  Bonum  and  Reading  Hero  ; the  two  latter  kinds  withstood  the 
murrain  longest.  Crops  not  yet  lifted.  Varieties  grown  are  Ashleaf  (Veitch  s), 
Snowflake,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Reading  Hero,  and  Magnum  Bonum. 

Mr.  J,  Fleming,  Clivedon,  remarks  : With  us  up  to  this  date  potatoes  are 
very  good,  which  may  be  from  their  being  grown  in  land  newly  broken  up  on 
purpose  for  them.  In  the  cottage  gardens  and  all  round  a complete  failure  . 
more  so  than  I remember  to  have  seen  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  J.  Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  reports  : A good  crop, 
cially  of  Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Early  Rose,  Magnum  Bonum,  Royal  Ashleaf, 
Bresee’s  Prolific,  Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Peachblow,  and  Rough  Red. 

Mr.  G.  Brighton,  Mount  Edgeumbe,  Devonport,  writes  ; Early  varieties 
under  average  crop  ; medium  and  late  varieties  looked  very  promising  unUl 
within  the  past  fortnight,  hut  since  the  foliage  has  nearly  all  been  destroyed. 
The  weather  we  have  at  present,  I trust,  will  check  the  disease,  so  we  may 
lift  a good  crop.  , ,,  j-  j 

Mr.  W.  G,  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  reports'  : Potatoes  are  badly  diseased, 
and  in  many  instances  the  haulm  has  quite  disappeared.  Scotch  Champion 
and  Magnum  Bonum  were  going  very  fast  about  ten  days  ago,  but  dry 
weather  having  set  in  the  disease  appears  to  be  checked  a little. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Broomlands,  Dumfries,  states  : Early  kinds  much  diseased  ; 
in  some  low-lying  lands  fully  one-half  diseased.  The  disease  has  also  attacked 
the  later  kinds.  , 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  observes ; Potatoes  have  been 
clean  and  free  from  disease  up  to  the  present,  and  are  bearing  very  good  crops. 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  writes : Magnum  Bonum, 
Victoria,  and  Champion  are  the  best  late  sorts.  ... 

Mr.  D.  Donald,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  remarks  i A very  satisfactory  crop , 
only  very  few  diseased  tubers  have  been  seen.  . 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  reports  ; Potatoes,  espemally  the 
early  sorts,  are  a fine  crop ; early  French  shaws  and  kidneys  a splendid  crop  ; 
we  have  these.  Regents  and  Schoolmaster  as  yet  free  from  disease  ; so  no  one 
will  eat  White  Elephant,  which  has  an  enormous  crop.  Champions  are  a 
puzzle  to  us  ; the  tops  are  out  of  all  bounds.  This  is  the  worst  potato  i know 
for  a wet  season  and  a rich  soil.  „ j • 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff,  writes  : Very  badly  diseased  m 
the  garden ; not  so  bad  in  the  fields.  I fear,  however,  that  the  disease  wiU  be 
worse  this  season  than  it  has  been  for  a number  of  years.  • i. 

Mr.  W.  Minchin,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  states  In  this  district 
potatoes  are  badly  diseased  ; we  are  now  lifting  early  varieties  and  find  quite 
half  affected.  Of  several  sorts  grown.  Bountiful  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  tree 
ffotn  disG&SG« 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  Hants,  reports  : Potatoes  gaVe 
promise  of  being  splendid,  but  the  disease  appearing  about  the  middle  of  J^ljq 
the  prospect  is  now  very  gloomy  indeed.  All  the  early  kinds  have  been  lifted 
in  capital  form,  there  being  but  few  bad  tubers. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  writes  ; Potatoes  will,  I fear,  be  a 
failure  this  season,  as  the  disease  has  attacked  them  in  all  directions,  even 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion.  Although  the  tops  of  ours  have  gone,  I have 
found  very  few  diseased  tubers  yet.  There  is  a good  local  kind  grown  about  here 
by  the  cottagers,  which  I find  is  a good  cropper,  called  Scotch  Seedling  ; it 
keeps  well  into  June,  and  will  keep  as  free  from  the  disease  as  Champion  and 
Magnum  Bonum,  but  a much  better  potato.  It  is  a round. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  remarks  : All  early  kinds  badly 
diseased,  succession  crops  also  affected  ; tops  dying  and  tubers  affected.  Late 
kinds  look  well,  and  with  a continuance  of  the  present  weather  may  escape, 

Mr.  J.  Froggatt,  Belmont,  Hereford,  writes  : Potatoes  are  badly  diseased 
in  this  neighbourhood  ; indeed,  the  early  kinds  are  totally  gone,  the  disease 
having  attacked  them  before  they  were  half  grown  ; the  sound  tubers  are  very 
small.  Late  ones,  such  as  Magnum  Bonum,  are  looking  healthy  at  present, 
and  may  escape  the  disease  if  the  fine  dry  weather  we  are  having  just  now 
should  continue  for  a few  weeks. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  states  : The  potato  disease  has  ap- 
peared and  made  sad  havoc  in  the  early  varieties  ; fully  three  parts  of  the  crop 
are  rotten,  but  the  present  fine  weather  seems  to  have  checked  its  progress  m 
the  haulm  of  the  later  varieties,  which  I hope  will  escape. 

Mr.  R.  Sanford,  Danesbury,  reports  : Old  Ashleaf  and  Myatt’s  Prolific  were 
lifted  a fortnight  ago  in  very  fair  condition,  about  ten  per  cent,  being  damaged 
with  disease.  Champions  and  Regents  look  well  in  the  fields,  but  much  want 
the  present  lovely  weather. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  states  : Potatoes  would  have 
been  good,  but  the  blight  has  struck  the  earlier  sorts.  Magnum  Bonum  good 
until  now  ; Pride  of  America  and  Snowflake  have  turned,,  out  well,  but  the 
last  mentioned  is  badly  blighted. 

Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  writes  ; Early  sorts  are  a pretty 
good  crop,  but  half  the  tubers  are  now  diseased.  Late  ones  mostly  look  well, 
but  the  tops  of  some  are  showing  disease  ; altogether  the  disease  is  as  bad  this 
year  as  I have  ever  seen  it. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Conway,  Elm  I’ark,  Clarina,  Limerick,  remarks  : Small  and 
much  diseased,  the  late  kinds  greatly  blighted  ; Magnum  Bonum  sufTcring. 

Mr.  T.  Jlaines,  Southgate,  observes  : In  most  cases  potatoes  look  very  well  ; 
a little  disease  has  appeared  in  places,  but  I hope,  with  the  dry  weather  the 
principal  cro])S  may  this  year  escape. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  Ilendre  Park,  Monmouth,  writes  ; Potatoes  are 
badly  alTected  with  the  disease  ; all  kinds  are  injured,  but  the  early  varieties 
have  sulFered  most. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  reports : Potatoes  are  much 
diseased  ; in  dry  light  soils,  where  the  position  is  high  and  open,  a few  are 
still  green,  but  in  most  cases  the  haulm  is  quite  dead  and  the  tubers  half 
rotten. 

]\Ir.  R.  Walton,  Hilton  Park,  Wolverhampton,  states  : Good  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  diseased. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  writes  : Ashleaf  Kidney  a fair  crop,  although 
the  shaw’s  were  all  cut  down  by  the  frost.  Disease  has  appeared  to  some 
extent  amongst  the  early  sorts.  My  seed  stock,  however.  Las  been  harvested 
without  much  disease. 

Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Highfield  Hall,  Leek,  reports  : Early  potatoes  are 
very  much  diseased  and  smaller  than  usual ; late  kinds  look  well  and  seem 
so  far  free  from  disease.  Champion  is  much  less  planted  than  last  year,  and 
large  growers  in  the  district  have  fallen  back  on  the  old  White  Rock. 
Champions  last  year  produced  tubers  so  lar^e  and  hollow  that  they  were  only 
fit  for  cattle,  and  they  did  not  keep  so  well  in  spring  as  the  White  Rock. 

Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  states  : In  this  district  the  potato 
disease  was  abroad  early  in  the  season,  and  has  done  much  damage  to  the 
haulm  ; this  is  now  leafless  and  bare  over  veiy  large  breadths,  and  one  has 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  eventual  soundness  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  A.  Payne,  Birkfield  Lodge,  Ipswich,  writes  ; Early  varieties  are  now 
being  lifted  and  turn  out  well  as  regards  weight  of  tubers,  but  there  are  many 
diseased  tubers.  Second  earlies  are  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but 
late  kinds,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  a healthy  promising  condition. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  reports  ; From  the  middle 
to  the  20th  of  July  the  disease  appeared,  and  we  have  been  busy  lifting  the 
crops  in  succession,  according  to  their  ripeness,  ever  since,  thus  trying  to 
snatch  them  from  the  grip  of  the  disease.  The  latter  seldom  hits  them 
hard  until  the  crop  reaches  that  stage  of  semi-maturity  when  it  may  be  lifted 
and  safely  stored  in  earth. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coomhe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames,  states  : Very 
sound  ; the  disease  has  shown  itself  in  several  gardens,  but  not  to  any  alarming 
extent ; soil  very  dry  and  gra'velly ; most  of  the  American  kinds  are  of  good 
flavour. 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames,  reports  : Potatoes 
seem  very  good  at  present.  Ashleaf  early  and  good.  We  tried  this  season  Sharpe’s 
Duke  of  Albany  for  second  crop  ; it  came  in  at  the  same  time  as  Early  Rose, 
and  is  a good  cropper  and  very  promising.  The  tubers  resemble  those  of 
Magnum  Bonum  in  shape  ; haulm  is  much  dwarfer.  Disease  made  its  appear- 
ance about  the  18th  of  July  on  the  second  earlies ; lifted  them  at  once  and 
saved  them.  Magnum  Bonum  was  attacked  slightly  with  disease,  but  it  does 
not  spread,  as  weather  is  now  all  in  the  favour  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  S.  Jenks,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead,  writes  ; Crops  badly  injured  by 
the  disease,  which  commenced  here  about  the  5th  of  July.  Not  had  early  ones 
so  bad  for  many  years. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  states  : Disease  showed  itself  quite 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  previous  years.  A complaint  is  made  by  all  our 
cottagers  that  the  tubers  go  bad  after  being  stored.  One  of  our  men  stored 
eight  bushels,  and  a'week  afterwards,  when  he  examined  them,  found  a total 
loss  of  six  bushels. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlcote  Park,  Warwick,  writes  : Very  good  crops,  with 
little  disease.  I removed  the  shaws  as  soon  as  I saw  they  were  aSected, 
and  consequently  there  is  very  little  disease. 

Mr.  J.  Nicol,  Belsfield,  Windermere,  reports  : Early  varieties  very  good, 
without  disease,  but  later  sorts  now  much  affected,  though  the  crop  is  still 
good.  Early  kinds  taken  up  for  seed  apparently  sound  are  now  a good  deal 
affected  with  disease. 

Mr.  Challis,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  states  : Fair,  moderate  in  size,  poor 
in  quality,  and  extensively  diseased. 

Mr.  J . Allen,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  Wilts,  writes  : The  potato  disease 
appeared  here  some  three  weeks  ago,  and  early  and  late  varieties  seem  to  have 
suffered  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  French  Flukes  ; they  are  still  green 
and  growing  and  free  from  spot. 

Mr,  G.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  Stourport,  reports  ; Never  was  the  crop 
of  early  potatoes  more  satisfactory,  or  quality  better,  up  to  the  time  of 
maturity,  when  the  disease  attacked  all  alike,  and  one-half  at  least  were 
destroyed  in  a few  days.  I do  not  believe  the  disease  ever  spread  with  such 
rapidity.  Late  potatoes  look  so  far  promising,  and  with  dry  weather  we  may 
calculate  on  a good  return. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  Parkfleld  Hollow,  Worcester,  observes  : Early  kinds  a 
fair  crop,  but  quite  one-half  diseased.  Late  sorts  very  healthy  at  present,  and 
promise  an  abundant  crop. 

Mr.  G.  Helman,  Crown  Earl  Court,  Worcester,  states  : Very  much  diseased, 
the  crops  in  a worse  plight  than  for  many  years  ; some  sorts  arc  quite  gone. 
The  best  kinds  with  us  are  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  the  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; the 
Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  looking  well  in  the  field,  but  cannot  say 
how  they  will  turn  out,  but  they  are  both  gone  with  me  in  the  garden  ; School- 
master is  much  diseased. 

Mr,  W.  Culverwell,  Thorpe  I’crrow,  Bodale,  Yorkshire,  writes  ; Potatoes 
are  getting  very  bad,  especially  in  damp  confined  places,  late  sorts  appearing 
to  be  free  from  disease  at  present.  The  continued  wet  weather  is  very  much 
against  them  ; in  some  soils  they  look  stunted  from  cold  and  rain. 

Mr.  .J.  Clarke,  Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  remarks  ; Very  good  crops,  but  disease 
is  making  much  progress  among  the  early  varieties  ; late  sorts  very  gross  in 
the  tops, 

REPORTS  ON  PEAS. 

Mr.  J.  Ajdin,  llasriold  Court,  Gloucester,  writes  ; First  and  second  crops 
good  ; the  two  best  early  sorts  grown  hero  .are  Wheeler’s  J'’irst  Early  and 
William  L;  two  best  second  earlies.  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  and  G.  F.  Wilson. 
Main  crop  very  bad  indeed,  entir<!ly  destroyed  with  mildew.  Late  crops  are 
looking  itromising  at  present.  I'ichl  crops  very  fair  in  the  neighbourliooil. 

Mr.  II.  Landers,  Southbill  Park,  Ifiggloswade,  states  : Peas  have  been  vciy 
plentiful  and  the  pods  well  filled.  Wo  grow  No  I’lus  Ultra  for  late  supplies, 
and  it  has  been  very  lino  and  is  so  ?iow. 

Mr,  J.  Atkins,  Lockingo  Park,  Wantage,  reports  ; A good  crop  in  the  early 


part  of  the  season,  but  not  doing  so  well  now  ; many  of  the  field  peas  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  not  filling  well. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmoro,  Windsor,  states  : Peas  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory  ; some  of  the  wrinkled  sorts  came  up  badly. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  writes  ; Peas  have  been  very  fine  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  late  ones  are  looking  promising.  The  finest 
sorts  for  exhibition  are  Culverwell’s  Giant  Marrow,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone, 

Mr.  A.  Aitkcn,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  observes  : Crops  abundant;  all 
varieties  have  done  well,  but  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  held  in  high  esteem  here. 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  Yewden,  Henley-on-Thames,  remarks:  Heavy  crops  of  early 
kind,  William  I.  ; mid-season  sorts  a total  failure ; Telephone,  Dr.  Maclean, 
and  Marvel  wholly  destroyed  by  thrips ; late  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
doing  well. 

Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  writes  : Remarkably  fine  crops  for 
earliness  ; Laxton’s  Earliest  of  All  was  first  here,  and  is  a capital  early  pea, 
and  William  I.  valuable  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  J.  Fleming,  Clevedon,  remarks  ; Fine  crops  and  good  samples  of  both 
early  and  late  sorts. 

Mr.  J.  Morley,  Pampesford  Hall,  Cambridge,  reports:  Good  crops  of  Princess 
Royal,  Williams’s  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  Superlative,  Laxton’s  Surprise, 
and  Laxton’s  Supreme. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  reports  : All  the 
crops  have  been  very  good  and  heavily  laden,  but  I fear  the  late  ones  will  be 
much  injured  by  mildew,  which  is  now  setting  in  very  badly. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Shaftesbury,  remarks  ! Fine  crops. 
We  grow  Dickson’s  First  and  Best,  gathered  May  26,  and  Laxton’s  Alpha  (Dr. 
Maclean  is  no  use  here  nor  to  my  neighbours),  British  Queen,  Veitch’s  Perfec- 
tion, G.  F.  Wilson,  and  Laxton’s  Supreme  have  borne  abundantly,  and  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  four  best  peas  grown. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lamb  ton  Castle,  Durham,  states  ; Peas  good,  growing 
tremendously  strong,  higher  than  they  have  ever  before  grown  with  me  ; but 
they  are  not  bearing  well. 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  writes  : Peas  have  been 
fine,  and  are  so  still.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  are  both  good.  Pride  of  the 
Market  also  fine,  but  none  have  the  flavour  of  Hairs’s  Mammoth. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  reports  ; Peas  have  been  very  fine  ; 
the  early  and  second  early  sowing  bore  immense  crops.  _ Telephone  was  our 
best  this  year  ; but  William  I.,  as  a first  early,  stood  highest  in  that  class  ; 
Dr.  Maclean  and  Stratagem  were  the  best  dwarf  sorts. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Hants,  writes  : Peas  have  been,  and  still 
are  very  good ; William  I.  was  our  best  early,  the  next  best  being  Advancer, 
Champion  of  England,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh ; and  at  the  present  time 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  President  Garfield  are  superb. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  states  : Ours  are  very  good  ; but  1 
notice  that  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  mildewed  very  much,  consequently 
do  not  fill  ; but  in  our  garden,  although  a very  heavy  clay,  they  are  capital. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  reports : Growth  rather  tall ; 
have  filled  slowly,  but  quality  good.  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  with  me  quite  as  early  as  William  I. 

Mr.  J.  Froggatt,  Belmont,  Hereford,  observes  : A fair  crop,  but  much  later 
than  usual.  Laxton’s  Supreme,  Fillbasket,  and  Market  Favourite  a,re  the  best 
we  have  had  this  season  ; Veitch’s  Perfection  looks  likely  to  come  in  useful. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  states  ; The  crops  are  good  this 
season.  William  I.,  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Marvel,  and  Criterion 
(Standish)  have  been  the  best  with  us.  _ t t-.  > a • 

Mr.  R.  Sanford,  Danesbury,  Welwyn,  writes  : William  I.,  Day  s Sunrise, 
and  General  Wyndham  are  our  favourite  sorts.  We  picked  the  first-named,  on 
May  26  from  an  open  border.  Sunrise  is  valuable  as  a second  early; 
General  Wyndham  is  a truly  grand  pea,  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  borne 
down  with  pods,  mostly  in  pairs,  and  containing  from  seven  to  nine  peas  in 
each  ; we  grow  no  other  than  the  last-mentioned  for  main  crops. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  states  ; This  crop  has  been 
fairly  good  ; field  peas  have  been  above  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells,  remarks  ; I never  knew  them 
so  good  nor  such  an  abundant  crop  : the  four  and  a half  inches  of  rain  in  July 
just  suited  them.  . , 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir,  Grantham,  writes  : Luxuriant  growth  and  Heavy 


crops.  „ , - 

Mr.  T.  Conway,  Clarina,  Limorick,  states  : Crops  very  good.  1 never  saw 
^as  so  free  from  mildew.  This  is,  I believe,  owing  to  the  cool  and  wet 
weather  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Warren,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth,  reports:  A good  crop. 

]y[r.  Thomas  Coomber,  Hendre  Park,  Monmouth,  writes  : Unusually  good  ; 
the  haulm  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  carries  enormous  crops,  which  are  of 

excellent  quality.  . -.r  1 i-r  1 u j. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Wells,  reports  : Very  plentiful,  but 
not  very  full  podded.  Criterion  is  a very  good  new  pea.  After  careful  com- 
parison I consider  Alpha  superior  to  William  I,  American  Wonder  is 
very  good,  but  it  requires  very  good  soil,  or  there  is  no  growth. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taunton,  states : Amongst  tall  peas  the 
Champion  of  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Marrows  hold  a high  position. 
Our  best  dwarf  kinds  are  Ur.  Maclean,  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  Hair  s Mammoth. 
'I'ho  best  early  kinds  are  Ringleader  and  William  I.  , 

Mr  R.  Simpson,  Wrottesley,  Wolverhampton,  reports ; Very  good. 
American  Wonder  is  ([uito  a marvel;  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  Stratagem,  and 

'rclciihone  are  all  good  sorts.  , 1. 

Mr.  R.  Walton,  Hilton  Park,  Wolverhampton,  remarks:  Crops  most  satis- 
factory, especially  of  William  1.,  Laxton’s  Supreme,  and  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  reports  ; Peas  particularly  good,  when  one 
speaks  of  iiroved  sorts,  such  as  William  L,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch  s Perfection, 
Dr.  Maclean,  British  (iuceii,  and  Tolophono,  the  latter  certainly  the  lincst  pea 
I know.  When  wo  turn  to  the  now  and  much  vaunted  John  Bull,  there  la  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  price  of  the  seed  is  not  .again  in  the  pocket,  for  it  is 

a most  disappointing  variety.  ^ . , . „ , 1 11  n 

Mr.  .1.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswioh,  writes  ; Peas  have  done  well  this 

season.’  There  has  not  been  an  ovcr-devobpmeiit  of  haulm,  and  the  blossoms 
have  sot  well,  thus  yielding  fine  crops  of  well-dovelopod  pods,  which  have 

_ ir 1-..1  rmflinriiifTH  wlinro  l>roi)Or  SUOOOSSiOUill  JlftU 


Mr.  A.  Payne,  Birkllold  Lodge,  Ipswich,  states:  1 oas  have  boon  very 
iilentifiil,  but  now  need  rain  to  bring  011  late  kinds.  1 1""1  the  Amoricaii 
Wonder  an  excolloiit  early  variety,  a good  cropper,  and  of  line  llavour, 

Mr.  I),  ITsh,  llardwicko,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  reports  : \ ory  vigorous 
and  tall  in  the  haulm,  but  hardly  so  prolilio  as  usual.  Tolophono,  1 olograph, 
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ftiul  No  I’lua  Ultra  aro  our  favourites  for  main  oropsj  anil  Day’s  Suuriao  ia 
the  favourite  for  early  supplies.  The  latter  proiniaoa  to  suporsodo  all  the  early 
strains. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coombo  liauk,  Kiiif;ston-on-Thamos,  remarks  : 
Early  peas  good,  and  a fair  crop,  but  of  short  duration,  the  haulm  perishing 
as  soon  as  the  peas  aro  dovolopod.  Late  oropa  in  some  places  attacked  witli 
mildew. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  Loouardsleo,  Horsham,  says  : Peas  have  been  good  as  a 
rule.  Of  the  most  useful  kinds  I grow  I lind  Voitch’s  Perfection  the  best  for 
amain  crop,  it  has  been  splendid  ; this  pea  should  bo  more  largely  grown  for 
general  use. 

Mr.  J.  Nicol,  Belsficld,  Windermere,  remarks  ; Early  varieties  very  good  ; 
main  crops  also  good,  and  late  kinds  looking  well. 

Mr.  J.  Allen,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  states  : Peas  have  done  wonder- 
fully well  round  hero  this  season,  such  as.  William  I.  Kentish  Tnvicta. 
Best  of  All,  Supreme,  and  Marvel.  The  British  Queen  and  Veitch’s  Perfection 
for  the  latest  crop  aro  looking  promising. 

Mr.  G.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  Stourport,  reports : Peas  have  produced 
famous  crops,  and  there  is  less  mildew  than  usual,  William  I.  is  a good  reliable 
hardy  sort  for  first  crop  ; so  also  is  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  a pea  of  good  quality. 
Veitch’s  Perfection  is  still  unsurpassed  for  quality,  No  Plus  Ultra  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  crops,  and  Stratagem  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  can 
bo  grown. 

Mr.  W.  Culverwell,  Thorpe  Porrow,  Bedalc,  writes  : Very  good  crops.  My 
own  seedlings  are  mostly  grown,  in  fact,  the  only  exception  was  Laxton’s 
William  I.  for  a first  early  ; it  grows  in  our  soil  eight  feet  high. 

Mr.  J,  Clark,  Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  remarks  ; Very  abundant  and  good, 
but  have  filled  very  slowly. 


VALUATION  OF  MANUEES. 

An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  of  Alnwick, 
before  the  Coquetdale  and  Vale  of  Ain  Agricultural  Association.  The  writer 
pointed  out  that  nitrogen  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 
estimated  as  worth  £80  a ton,  or  16s.  per  uuit.  This  referred  to  ammonia  alone, 
and  not  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  was  worth  one-fourth  of  this,  or  4s. 
per  unit,  from  whatever  source  obtained.  Insoluble  phosphates,  when  pro- 
cured from  bones  or  first-rate  guano,  are  worth  £10  a ton,  while  from  mineral 
sources  they  are  of  but  little  value.  Muriate  of  potash  is  sold  at  £7,  or  nearly 
Is.  6d.  per  unit.  It  contains  nearly  50  per  cent.;  therefore  pure  potash  is  worth 
about  3s.  per  unit.  Sulphate  of  potash  can  be  bought  at  £2  5s.  per  ton  (con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  potash),  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  at  £3  15s.  per  ton. 
The  latter  would  be  9d.  per  unit,  and  as  it  contains  15  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
it  would  be,  therefore,  worth  5s.  a unit.  Alkaline  salts  are  valued  at  £1  a 
ton,  which  is  3d.  a unit.  Guano,  in  1868,  contained  ingredients  theoretically 
worth  £16  a ton,  whereas  an  average  sample  now  is  not  worth  more  than  £12 
lOs.  to  £13,  and  much  is  sold  of  very  inferior  value.  Bones  should  contain 
about  50  per  cent,  of  phosphates  and  4 per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  case  of  bone 
meal  yielding  54'10  per  cent,  of  phosphates  and  4‘30  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  the 
valuation,  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  slow  action,  would  be  £7  19s.  3d.;  while 
J-inch  and  |-inch  bones,  with  the  same  analysis,  would  be  worth  respectively 
4s.  5d.  and  8s.  lOd.  less  per  ton.  Dissolved  bones  should  vary  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  soluble  phosphates,  the  insoluble  phosphates,  and 
ammonia.  They  are  the  dearest  form  of  phosphatic  manure.  Dissolved  bone- 
ash  is  a highly  valuable  manure,  very  rich  in  soluble  phosphate,  often  up  to 
36  per  cent.,  with  4 or  5 per  cent,  of  insoluble,  which  is  considered  as  valuable 
as  the  same  material  in  bones.  Ordinary  superphosphate  from  mineral  sources 
is  sold  in  two  forms,  ranging  from  25  to  36  per  cent,  soluble.  Such  manures 
are  worth  from  £3  15s.  to  £5  8s.  per  ton,  and  can  often  be  bought  in  quantities 
at  something  less.  A most  interesting  portion  of  Mr  Scott’s  paper  was  that  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  farm,  when  he  entered  in  1865  on  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  which  has  since  been  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
present  century.  Some  of  the  worst  fields  were  considered  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  as  quite  unworthy  of  cultivation,  and  so  had  been  left  for  fourteen  years 
in  bare  stubble  furrow.  The  land  was  at  once  drained  and  limed,  and  now 
yields,  with  artificial  manure,  heavy  crops.  When  the  farm  was  entered  in 
1865,  £180  was  offered  for  103  acres  of  outgoing  crops.  In  1874,  when  our 
series  of  good  harvests  came  to  an  end,  15  acres  of  barley,  without  straw, 
yielded  £181  2s,  Od.  This  improved  state  of  things  was  entirely  attributed  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures. 


The  British  Lion. — The  lion,  along  with  the  reindeer,  elks,  uri,  &c., 
has  been  discovered  in  the  river  deposits  over  the  whole  of  Southern  England, 
and  as  far  north  as  Bielbecks,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  lived  in 
the  areas  of  Cambridgeshire,  Beds,  and  Salisbury.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
abundant  in  the  caves,  into  which,  in  most  cases,  it  had  been  dragged  by  the 
hyenas.  The  pack  of  hyenas  inhabiting  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  in  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  fed  upon  reindeer  in  the  winter,  and  at  other  times  on  horses  and 
bison,  and  were  able  to  master  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  the)slender-nosed 
rhinoceros,  the  straight-tusked  elephant,  &c.,  and  to  carry  their  bones  into 
the  dens  where  they  were  found  by  Dr.  Buckland.  The  hyenas  inhabiting 
the  “dukeries”  also  dragged  back  to  their  dens  fragments  of  lions.  Here, 
too,  our  researches  at  Creswell  revealed  the  presence  of  man.  In  the  lower 
deposits  in  the  caves  were  the  characteristic  implements  of  the  river-drift 
hunter,  while  in  the  upper  were  the  more  highly-finished  stone  weapons  of  the 
cave  man,  along  with  articles  made  of  bone  and  antlers,  such  as  a needle,  and 
the  first  trace  of  artistic  design,  in  the  figure  of  a horse  incised  on  a polished 
fragment  of  bone.  Here  the  wild  animals  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  living  in  the  area  of  London,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  for  those  found  in  the  hyena  dens  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and  on  the 
banks  of  Wye.^  The  head-quarters  of  the  lion  in  Britain  was,  however,  the 
Mendip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  which  overlooked  the  fertile  tract,  which 
then  extended  from  their  foot,  under  the  present  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and 
joined  the  great  prairie  sweeping  up  the  English  Channel,  and  far  to  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  On  this  vast  feed- 
ing-ground the  lions  followed  the  migratory  herbivores,  and  Burden,  Bleadon, 
and  Weston-super-Mare  appear  to  have  been  their  favourite  haunts.  They 
lay  in  wait  in  the  passes  of  Cheddar  and  Brendon,  and  from  time  to  time  were 
surprised  and  overpowered  by  hyenas  on  the  banks  of  the  Axe  as  it  flowed 
through  the  picturesque  ravine  of  Wookey. — Professor  Boyd-Dawkins,  in 
Contemporary  Review, 
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THE  DAFFODIL  MAID. 

When  Rowland  found  the  Damsel  of  tho  Plain, 

Her  daffodil  crown  lit  all  her  shining  head  ; 

Ho  kissed  her  mouth  and  through  the  world  they  sped, 

Tho  beauteous  smiling  world  in  sun  and  rain. 

But,  when  long  joys  made  love  a goldon'chain. 

Ho  slow  her  by  tho  sea  ; then,  as  ho  Hod, 

Voices  of  earth  and  air  and  ocean  said  : 

“ Tho  maid  w'as  Truth  : God  bids  you  moot  again.” 

Between  tho  devil  and  tho  deep  dark  sea 
Ho  met  a foe  more  soul-compelling  still ; 

A feathered  snake  tho  monster  sdomod  to  be. 

And  wore  a wreath  o’  the  yellow  daffodil. 

Then  spake  tho  devil : “ Rowland,  fly  to  me  ; 

When  murdered  Truth  returns  she  comes  to  kill.” 

Theodore  Watts,  Alhenceum. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  window  boxes  and 
balcony  plants  will  require  less  water  than  heretofore,  and  that  care  must  bo 
taken  not  to  water  them  too  plentifully,  because  the  temperature  is  declining, 
and  plants  want  less  moisture  than  during  the  dry  summer  heat  of  which  they 
have  had  so  fine  a taste  this  season.  But  they  should  not  lack  water,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  now  somewhat  dry,  and  the  poor  plants  have  to  store  up  pulp 
on  which  their  growth  will  be  founded  next  year,  and  for  what  we  wise  people 
call  the  “ ripening  of  the  wood”  a certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary, 
although  dryness  and  sunshine  are  as  a rule  great  aids.  We  see  in  many  places 
a tendency  to  a severe  trimming  up  of  ivies,  creepers,  &c.,  and  we  think  it 
proper  to  say  that  the  practice  is  injurious,  as  checking  growth,  and  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  surely  a little  exuberance  of  growth  and  greenness  are  better 
than  the  hard  lines  the  killing  shears  and  knives  will  make.  Nature  will  not 
in  any  kindly  way  conform  to  the  straight-edge  of  the  geometrician,  and  it  i,s 
wise  sometimes  to  let  Nature  have  her  way  —at  least  a little. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Annuals  to  stand  the  winter  to  be  sown  now  on  poor  hard  ground,  or  iu 
pans  filled  with  poor  soil. 

Bulbs  for  early  flowering  to  be  procured  soon  and  potted  or  planted  as 
required. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  tied  in  as  required,  and  to  have  plenty  of  water, 
varied  once  a week  or  so  with  liquid  manure. 

Cucumbers  are  mostly  beginning  to  fail  now,  or  will  be  shortly  ; so  those 
who  want  a succession  of  fruit  must  be  on  the  alert.  Sow  seeds  or  strike 
cuttings,  the  latter  to  be  preferred,  and  make  up  new  beds.  Old  plants  still 
in  vigour  must  have  the  help  of  linings,  and  be  covered  with  mats  at  night. 
Beware  of  mildew  ; if  it  once  appears  remove  the  affected  leaves  and  give  the 
plants  a sprinkling  of  sulphur. 

Mildew  will  show  itself  in  all  close  damp  places  now,  and  do  incalculable 
mischief  if  not  checked.  Sulphur  dustings  are  the  best  remedy,  but  fresh  air 
and  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  prevent  it. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  now  in  quantity  for  planting  out  in  October,  and 
to  pot  for  early  blooming  in  pits  in  spring.  Those  lately  struck  to  be  planted 
out  in  beds  of  turfy  loam,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  charred  rubbish, 
but  very  little  animal  manure. 

Peaches  to  have  as  much  air  as  possible  ; therefore  remove  any  subjects 
that  require  to  be  kept  closer,  in  order  to  admit  a thorough  draught  among 
the  trees,  and  if  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  all  the  better.  If  the  wood  is  not 
well  ripened  now  it  never  will  be,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of  fine  weather 
to  make  sure  of  it. 

Pines  must  have  a bottom  heat  of  90  deg.,  and  every  encouragement  to 
swell  their  fruit.  Pot  off  suckers  as  soon  as  possible,  that  full  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  favourable  weather  for  strengthening  the  young  stock. 

Roses  lately  budded  to  have  the  ties  loosened.  Where  buds  have  failed 
others  may  be  inserted,  either  on  the  stems  of  young  stocks  or  on  suitable 
shoots  lower  down  than  those  previously  worked.  Prune  pillar  roses,  so  as 
to  remove  a moderate  amount  of  both  old  and  young  wood  ; that  left  to  be  its 
full  length,  and  at  such  regular  distances  that  there  will  be  good  symmetrical 
heads  next  season.  Short  cuttings  of  Chinas  and  perpetuals  will  root  now  in 
the  open  ground  under  hand-glasses. 

T0M.ATOES  will  ripen  well  while  the  weather  is  comparatively  hot  and  dry,  but 
in  case  of  a change  to  chilly  weather  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
fruit  is  fully  grown  it  may  be  ripened  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  if  cut  with 
some  portion  of  stem  attached. 

Refuse  Heap. — There  will  for  several  weeks  be  vast  accumulations  of 
rubbish  by  removal  of  pea,  bean,  and  potato  haulm,  and  other  materials  for 
manure.  By  this  time  the  muck  pits  are  generally  full  of  grass  mowings  and 
other  summer  sweepings,  but  the  economical  gardener  will  never  waste  a scrap 
of  anything  that  can  be  rotted  into  compost,  and  room  must  be  made  now  for 
the  extra  supplies.  It  would  be  better  to  accumulate  vegetable  refuse  in  one 
large  heap,  to  undergo  fermentation  and  decay  without  the  help  of  adventitious 
moisture  ; and  if  any  offensive  smell  results  throw  a layer  of  earth  over  the 
heap.  Ordinary  garden  soil  is  the  best  of  all  deodorizers. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Pastures  and  grass  lawns  that  are  in  bad  condition  may  be  much  better 
repaired  in  autumn  than  in  spring.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  grasses 
of  good  quality  will  not  grow  on  poor  soil ; therefore,  if  you  have  a starving 
staple  you  must  put  on  plenty  of  manure,  or  find  some  means  of  fertilizing  it  if 
you  want  a growth  that  will  pay,  whether  to  make  meat  or  furnish  the  green 
groundwork  of  a garden.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  any  soil  is  good 
enough  for  grass,  and  hence  the  very  many  examples  of  starved  grass  that  we 
meet  with  in  our  travels  about  the  world.  Just  as  in  the  garden  the  machine 
cuts  and  carries  away,  and  the  soil  is  systematically  impoverished,  so  the 
meadow  land  is  robbed  in  like  manner  ; a green  crop  of  grass  is  cut  in  June  or 
July,  and  converted  into  hay,  and  from  August  to  March,  or  even  to  the  end 
April,  the  land  is  stocked  with  cattle  to  the  utmost  of  its  capability. 
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THE  ISTIIIAN  BELL-FLOWER. 

Tins  delicate  campanula,  figured  in  B.  M.,  6,570,  is  now  flowering 
freely.  It  appears  to  bo  typical  of  its  habitat,  Monte  iMaggiore  in 
Istria,  and  though  coming  near  to  the  Croatian  C.  Waldsteiniana  in 
general  characters,  and  occasionally  grown  under  that  name,  to  be 
nevertheless  specifically  distinct,  as  it  is  also  peculiarly  beautiful.  We 
learn  from  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker’s  notice  that  it  was  first  reco^ized  as  an 
undcscribed  species  by  Dr.  Reuter,  of  Geneva,  who  described  it  from 
specimens  cultivated  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  that  city  under  the 
name  of  0.  Waldsteiniana,  and  who  called  it  after  the  eminerit 
botanist  M.  Tommasin,  who  seems  to  have  discovered  it.  Thus  it  is 
named  Campanula  Tonvmasiniana,  and  under  this  name  has  been 
flowered  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
quite  hardy  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely in  the  month  of  August. 

The  true  0.  Waldsteiniana  ap- 
pears to  be  a smaller  species, 
with  few  flowers,  obtuse  lower 
leaves,  and  a shorter  broader 
corolla,  cleft  half-way  down 
into  narrower  and  more  acute 
lobes.  Campanula  Tomma- 
siniana  is  a slender  plant  with 
wiry  stems  and  lanceolate 
serrated  leaves  of  a light  or 
grass  green  colour.  The 
flowers  ai'e  numerous,  axil- 
lary, or  in  loose  light  racemes 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  long,  drooping,  the 
colour  a pale  violet  tinted 
blue.  It  is  worthy  of  a place 
in  a good  rockery,  and  will 
take  kindly  to  any  good 
sandy  soil. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR 
SIVIALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Bulbous  Plants. 

There  are  a few  bulbous 
plants  that  must  have  atten- 
tion now  to  ensure  their  being 
in  good  condition  at  their 
proper  season  of  flowering, 
and  as  they  are  all  useful  for 
small  gardens  as  well  as  large 
ones,  I will  briefly  describe 
the  cultivation  of  such  as 
should  be  attended  to  at 
once. 

Lachenalias. 

These  have  begun  to  form 
new  roots  already,  and  the 
repotting,  if  not  already  done, 
should  not  be  delayed.  They 
may  be  grown  in  various 
ways  ; we  grow  some  in  six- 
inch  pots  for  the  decoration 
of  vases,  &c.,  in  the  house, 
and  for  the  conservatory  we 
have  them  in  pans,  which  arc 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  in  depth.  Wo 
also  fill  three  or  four  baskets 
for  suspending  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and  grown  in  this  way 
we  hke  them  better  than  in 
pots.  We  use  six-inch  pots 
and  fairly  good  garden  soil, 
which  is  rather  more  heavy 
than  light.  In  each  pot  wo 
place  ten  of  the  largest  bulbs, 
keeping  the  crown  of  the  bulb 
about  half  an  inch  under  the 
surface.  We  use  the  same 
kind  of  soil  for  the  pans  and 
baskets.  In  planting  the 
pans  the  bulbs  must  be  close 
enough  together  to  nearly 
touch  each  other,  or,  to  bo 

more  precise,  there  should  not  bo  more  than  half  an  inch  space 
between  each  bulb,  because,  if  they  arc  not  moderately  thick  they 
arc  not  efl’ectivc. 

Our  baskets  are  made  of  wire  of  the  ordinary  form.  The  inside  of 
the  basket  is  lined  with  green  moss;  coininencing  at  the  bottom,  a 
layer  of  moss  is  put  in  and  then  a layer  of  soil.  In  the  soil  the  bulbs 
are  planted  with  the  point  of  the  bulb  just  visible  through  the  moss. 
Another  layer  of  moss  and  soil  is  then  put  round,  and  the  bulbs 
lixe.d  in  the  moss  as  the  work  goes  on,  until  the  baskets  are  full. 
After  all  the  planting  is  done,  any  ordiria.ry  gnsonhouse  will  suit  them. 
'I'hey  are  not  hardy,  but  they  do  much  better  in  a house  in  which  fire 


heat  is  only  applied  to  keep  out  frost  than  they  do  in  one  in  which 
a higher  temperature  is  maintained.  A very  little  water  will  suflice 
until  the  young  growth  is  seen  peeping  through  the  soil,  and  then  the 
water  supply  must  be  increased,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make 
vigorous  growth  in  February  next  they  can  hardly  hare  too  much. 
When  they  go  out  of  flower  they  will  require  less  water,  but  it  must 
not  be  quite  withheld  until  the  leaves  are  dead,  and  then  they  may  be 
placed  on  the  floor  of  any  cold  house  or  be  put  out  of  doors. 

Roman  Hyacinths. 

Nurserymen  are  late  in  offering  these  hyacinths  this  year,  for 
what  reason  I know  not.  No  doubt  they  will  be  shortly  to  be  had, 
and  where  they  are  required  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  a suffi- 
cient supply,  for  the  earlier 
they  are  planted  the  stronger 
to  a certain  extent  will  they 
flower.  The  white  variety  is 
the  most  valuable  for  all  pur- 
poses, but  although  the  blue 
one  does  not  flower  so  early, 
it  is  useful  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  during  the  winter. 
The  same  kind  of  soil  will 
suit  these  hyacinths  as  is  re- 
commended for  lachenalias. 
If  they  are  wanted  for  deco- 
rating vases  and  stands  in 
the  house  it  is  best  to  put 
the  bulbs  in  five-inch  pots, 
three  in  each.  The  same  will 
also  do  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  but  if  they  are 
wanted  to  produce  a striking 
effect  in  the  conservatory  it 
is  best  to  put  twelve  or  fifteen 
bulbs  in  a pan,  the  same  as 
is  recommended  for  lache- 
nalias, and  we  find  them  do 
exceeding  well.  After  they 
are  planted  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  keep  them  shaded, 
and  without  any  ah’,  and  the 
soil  just  moist.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  pushing 
through  the  soil  place  them 
where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  Early  in 
October  take  them  to  the 
greenhouse  : in  a warm 

greenhouse  they  generally 
come  into  flower  early  in 
December,  but  they  will 
flower  a fortnight  earlier  if 
they  are  snbjected  to  a tem- 

Eerature  of  65  deg.  in  the 
eginning  of  November.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  in  tiower 
they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  house  to  pi-event  the 
flowers  becoming  too  much 
drawn. 

TROPiEOLUM  JaRRATTI. 
This  tropiBolum  will  be 
starting  into  growth  shortly, 
and  it  should  be  potted  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  first  shoots.  It  re- 
quii’es  a rather  light  soil  with 
plenty  of  drainage.  It  is  of 
trailing  habit,  so  that  some 
sort  of  support  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  ; generally,  it 
is  trained  on  globe-shaped 
wires,  but  we  also  train  them 
on  feathery  sticks  about  two 
feet  high.  Wo  like  these 
better  than  the  stiffly-trained 
plants,  and  they  give  less 
trouble,  as  when  wire  frames 
are  used  the  training  of  the 
growth  requires  constant  at- 
tention, and  the  bottom  part 
of  the  frame  should  bo 
An  ordinary  greenhouse  is  the  proper  place 
in  which  to  grow  them,  and  tlioy  must  bo  placed  where  they  liavo 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  bo  kept  just  free  from  frost.  As  soon  as 
they  go  out  of  (lower  the  pots  may  stand  on  the  floor  beneath  the  stage 
aucl  have  no  water. 

Single  Van  Thol  Tui.iph. 

The  various  colours  of  the  Van  Tliol  tuli])  are  very  attractive 
during  the  winter.  To  liavo  tliem  in  bloom  at.  Ohristums  they  niust  be 
jihuited  at  once.  The  best  variel.ies  are  (tie  red,  white,  ye 
gold  striped.  'There  is  no  better  way  to  grow  them  than 
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covered  with  growth  first. 


them  in  jians  six  inches  deep  with  some  ratlier  line  light  soil,  am 
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point  of  tlio  b\ilb  showing  tlirougli  it.  The  soil  inuat  bo  pressed 
rather  firmly  round  tlio  base  of  tl>o  bulb  to  keep  it  in  its  place  when  it 
is  forming  I'oots.  Each  colour  should  lx*  put  in  a separate  pan,  and 
bo  then  treated  in  the  same  w’ay  as  the  Koman  hyacinths.  If  they  are 
wanted  to  llower  at  Christinas  they  must  bo  started  in  heat  in 
November,  and  just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower  they  can  bo  taken 
up  with  the  roots  intact,  and  the  colours  arranged  in  any  way  which 
is  thought  proper  either  in  other  nans  or  pots.  When  they  are 
allowed  to  llower  in  the  pots  or  pans  they  are  not  so  effective,  as  some 
will  bo  in  flower,  others  past  their  best,  and  some  only  just  showing 
their  bloom  ; all  this  is  obviated  by  transplanting  them  just  before  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  


NOTES  ON  CONSERVATORY  CLIMBERS. 

By  E.  Tuckbb,  Qiicouby  Uall,  Loicostor. 

As  there  must  bo  many  I'caders  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  conservatory  climbers,  a few  notes  on 
some  under  my  charge  will  probably  be  of  considerable  service.  Having 
been  successful  myself,  I am  desirous  of  assisting  those  members  of 
the  fraternity  who  have  not  as  yet  had  much  experience. 

Allow  me  to  first  state  that  I have  had  charge  of  several  conserva- 
tories, and  have  grown  almost  all  kinds  of  climbing  plants,  but  in  no  case 
have  I achieved  so  much  success  as  in  the  pi'esent  instance.  This  I 
attribute  to  more  careful  observation,  and  to  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  respective  subjects  at  the  time  most  suitable  for 
the  plants  ',to  derive  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the  attention 
received.  The  climbers  grown  here,  and  to  which  it  is  my  intention 
to  make  ^eoial  reference,  are  Bignonia  grandiflora,  Habrothamnus 
elegans,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Jasminum  de  Poiteau, 
Lapageria  rosea.  Plumbago  capensis,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni. 

Bignonia  grandiflora  has  been  much  admired  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  when  at  its  best  it  had  fully  five 
hundred  blooms  expanded  at  one  time.  It  commenced  flowering 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  from  present  appearances  will  con- 
tinue in  bloom  until  October.  It  is  planted  out  and  has  occupied  its 
present  position  about  twelve  years.  My  practice  is  to  cut  away  all  the 
old  wood  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  flowers  have  fallen,  to  encourage 
the  production  of  young  growth.  Overcrowding  is  guarded  against, 
and  all  the  young  shoots  that  are  removed  are  cut  clean  away,  and  not 
shortened,  as  is  so  often  done.  With  respect  to  the  water  supply,  I 
would  say  that  the  border  is  well  saturated  about  every  third  week 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Very  little  water  is  applied 
during  the  winter ; in  fact,  the  roots  do  not  receive  much  moisture 
beyond  what  drains  from  the  pot  plants  on  the  stage  above. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  is  also  planted  out,  and  blooms  equally  as 
well  as  the  bignonia.  Indeed,  baskets  of  bloom  were  cut  from  last 
winter  for  house  decoration,  and  the  large  vases  were  hardly  ever 
without  its  flowers  from  November  until  Easter.  The  habrothamnus 
requires  but  little  pruning,  as  much  of  the  growth  is  removed  with  the 
flowers.  In  the  spring  spurs  and  weak  shoots  are  cut  away,  and  as 
much  young  wood  encouraged  during  the  summer  as  there  is  room 
for.  Water  is  applied  throughout  the  year,  as  more  moisture  is  neces- 
sary than  in  the  case  of  the  bignonia,  but  the  supplies  are  of  course  less 
abundant  during  the  winter  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Rhynchospernium  jasminoides  is  planted  out  over  a large  soft- water 
tank,  and  the  flow  and  return  pipes  from  which  the  stove  is  heated  pass 
in  front  of  the  border.  This  has,  in  the  matter  of  the  water  supply, 
much  the  same  attention  as  a pot  plant.  It  is  also  supplied  rather 
frequently  with  liquid  manure  from  the  stable  and  piggery.  It  com- 
menced flowering  about  Easter,  and  is  still  in  bloom,  and  the  quantity 
of  flowers  it  has  produced  has  been  very  large.  It  is  pruned  but  little, 
as  a considerable  quantity  of  the  wood  is  removed  when  cutting  the 
flowers  to  send  to  London. 

Jasminum  de  Poiteau  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  ryhnchospermum,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  now  literally  smothered  with  flowers, 
and  its  delightful  fragrance  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  visitors 
on  their  entering  the  house.  It  is  planted  out,  and  receives  but  little 
water  during  the  winter,  and  at  other  times  the  supplies  are  moderately 
liberal.  The  growth  is  pruned  back  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering, 
and  the  only  other  attention  we  give  it  is  to  tie  up  the  rambling  shots 
as  it  becomes  necessary. 

Clematis  Jachmanni  is  found  very  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
for  London  decorations,  as  it  blooms  early,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment most  abundantly.  It  commenced  flowering  in  April,  and  is  still 
in  bloom.  Immediately  its  floweiung  season  is  over  the  leaves  are  all 
taken  off  to  prevent  red  spider  spreading,  as  this  clematis  is  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  that  pest  when  grown  under  glass.  Pruning  is 
deferred  until  the  spring,  when  it  is  commencing  to  make  new  growth. 
It  is  planted  out  and  receives  but  little  water. 

Lapageria  rosea  occupies  a twenty-four  inch  pot,  and  its  shoots, 
which  are  trained  to  a roof  trellis,  cover  a space  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet.  It  receives  an  abundance  of  water 
and  supplies  of  liquid  manure  about  once  a week  when  growing  freely. 
I find  the  roots  are  lifting  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  which  shows  that 
stimulants,  considered  unnecessary  by  some  growers,  are  promotive  of 
a vigorous  growth.  It  has  made  this  season  shoots  fully  eleven 
feet  in  length,  and  is  now  blooming  splendidly.  All  the  pruning  the 
lapageria  receives  is  to  cut  away  any  shoots  that  do  not  start  well. 

Plumbago  capensis  is  very  easily  grown,  provided  it  has  plenty  of 
water  when  growing.  I have  this  in  a pot  with  its  growth  trained 
under  the  roof.  It  is  now  flowering  very  freely.  In  pruning  I leave 
the  extreme  shoots  to  train  up  the  wires,  and  spur  the  others  back  in 
the  usual  way.  During  the  winter  it  is  kept  moderately  dry. 

Jn  conclusion,  I would  state  that  I use  the  syringe  freely  among 


all  the  climbers  during  the  growing  season,  and  frequently  afte*' 
cutting  bloom  when  the  weatlier  has  been  favourable.  I have  also 
used  a weak  and  warm  solution  of  soft  soap,  syringing  afterwards  with 
clear  water.  Tho  plants  on  the  stages  beneath  are  removed  before 
syringing  with  tho  soft-soap  mixture.  The  house,  it  may  be  added,  is 
kept  rather  warm,  as  there  are  many  stove  plants  in  it. 


Calla  at  iBiuseues. 

*■ 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY,  EDINRURGir, 
The  nurseries  of  this  lori^-established  and  well-known  firm  embrace  so  many 
distinct  and  important  features  that  visitors  to  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  to  bo  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  early  next  month,  may  be 
advised  not  to  miss  them.  Situate  in  an  elevated  position  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city,  they  oommand  splendid  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  they 
are  so  convenient  of  access  that  they  can  bo  readily  reached  from  almost  any 
jioint.  The  New  Golden  Acre  Nursery,  in  which  the  principal  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  tender  subjects  generally,  are  grown,  adjoins 
the  Gran  ton  Road  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  ; and  tho  Bangholm  and 
other  nursersies,  devoted[to  the  immense  stocks  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
and  fruit  and  forest  trees,  are  within  a few  minutes’  walk.  Granton  Road 
station  is  on  the  Leith  branch,  and  trains  run  between  Prince’s  Street  and 
Leith  every  hour,  about  ten  minutes  being  occupied  in  the  journey  between 
Prince’s  Street  and  Granton  Road.  Those  who  are  at  all  pressed  for  time  may 
be  advised  to  take  a cab  ; whilst  the  distance  from  the  Waverley  Market  to 
the  nurseries  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  covered  in  about  twenty  minutes  by 
an  ordinary  walker.  In  walking  to  the  nurseries  from  the  city  the  best  route 
will  be  by  way  of  Inverleithen  Row,  as  it  is  very  direct,  and  when  tho  toll- 
bar  at  the  farther  or  northern  end  is  reached  the  nurseries  will  be  found  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  hardly  a stone’s-throw  distant. 

At  the  Golden  Acre  Nursery,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  close  to  the  Granton 
Road  Station,  are  numerous  glass  structures,  all  of  large  size,  substantially 
built,  and  exceedingly  well  tilled.  In  them  we  find  all  classes  of  plants 
requiring  the  protection  of  glass  in  their  cultivation  admirably  represented,  and 
probably  the  best  idea  will  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  furnished 
by  the  brief  statement  that  they  contain  everything  proper  to  a first-class 
nursery.  Amongst  other  things  well  deserving  of  special  notice  were  immense 
stocks  of  azaleas  from  cuttings,  which  form  a feature  of  much  interest.  The 
plants  varied,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  size  according  to  their  age,  and  were 
dense  in  growth,  in  the  most  vigorous  state  of  health,  and  admirably  set  with 
flower  buds.  It  is  sdmetimes  asserted,  by  those  who  are  so  wedded  to  the 
worked  plants  that  they  cannot  see  any  merit  in  any  other,  that  azaleas  on 
their  own  roots  do  not  bloom  satisfactorily.  But  the  appearance  of  the  plants  on 
their  own  roots  in  this  nursery  fully  supported  the  statement  of  the  able  manager, 
that  they  flower  as  freely  as  those  on  stocks,  and  that  they  had  the  advantage 
of  a more  pleasing  appearance,  especially  in  the  young  state,  and  grow  with 
greater  vigour,  In^another  cool  house  was  a fine  display  of  zonal  pelargoniums, 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  plants  being  of  specimen  size,  and  all  neat  and 
well  flowered.  Tuberous  begonias  also  appear  to  engage  a considerable  share 
of  attention,  for  the  collection  of  named  varieties  is  extensive.  The  sorts 
under  name  were  supplemented  by  many  hundreds  of  seedlings,  all  bearing 
flowers  more  or  less  good  and  exceedingly  well  grown.  These  beautiful  plants 
do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  been  employed  very  largely  in  Scotland  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  But  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  popularity 
north  of  the  Tweed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  and  as  they 
suffer  less  from  heavy  and  continuous  rains  than  the  zonals  and  a few  other 
subjects  that  could  be  mentioned,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately attain  to  a high  position  in  the  flower  garden.  Passing  on  through 
other  cool  structures,  note  is  made  of  the  excellent  condition  of  the  ericas,  camel- 
lias, andother  hard-wooded  plantsof  more  or  less  importance.  Inoneof  thehouses 
the  old  and  interesting,  but  not  generally  grown,  Rodochiton  volubile  was  met 
with  in  a condition  that  showed  how  attractive  it  is  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it 
is  properly  developed.  It  is  generally  recommended  for  training  up  pillars 
and  to  roof  trellises,  for  which  it  is  well  suited  ; but  it  makes  a charming  pot 
specimen  when  the  elegant  growth  is  trained  to  feathery  sticks  from  two  feet 
to  thirty  inches  in  height,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  variegated  greenhouse  plants,  was 
remarkable  for  the  splendid  development  of  its  foliage  and  the  bright  and 
effective  appearance  it  presented. 

In  the  stove  foliage  and  flowering  plants  are  equally  well  represented,  and 
on  one  hand  we  And  large  numbers  of  crotons,  dracienas,  and  oaladiums,  and 
on  the  other  good  stocks  of  ixoras,  dipladenias,  and  allamandas.  To  particu- 
larize the  kinds  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  finest 
of  the  recent  introductions,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  old-established  kinds,  have 
a place  in  the  several  structures,  and  that  neither  searchers  after  novelties 
nor  those  who  have  a predilection  for  plants  that  have  long  been  in  culti- 
vation will  be  likely  to  meet  with  disappointment.  Reference  may  with 
advantage  be  made  to  Ficus  rugosa,  an  indiarubber  with  small  leaves,  and 
extremely  elegant  in  growth.  In  general  aspect,  it  is  not  unlike  our  old  friend 
Ficus  elastica,  but  its  small  growth  renders  it  of  much  value  for  decorations 
where  a plant  of  so  large  a size  and  bold  habit  would  be  found  unsuitable. 
Ficus  diversifolia  is  also  of  small  growth  and  not  without  beauty,  its  greatest 
point  being  the  freedom  with  which  its  small  orange-coloured  fruits  are  produced. 
Olerodendron  fragrans,  a small  white-flowered  species,  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation  that  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  it  was  here  in  full 
bloom,  and  presented  an  attractive  appearance.  Coccoloba  platyclada  also 
claimed  attention  for  its  comparative  rarity  in  collections,  and  its  singular  and 
decidedly  elegant  appearance.  Amongst  the  newer  caladiums  were  Perle  des 
Bresils  and  Mme.  Heine,  which  are  so  distinct  and  beautiful  as  to  well 
deserve  the  notice  of  cultivators.  The  first-mentioned  has  large  white  leaves 
regularly  veined  with  green  and  tinted  with  red  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  second 
are  red  margined  with  green  and  spotted  with  white.  Ferns  form  a strong 
feature,  and  include  many  good  specimen  gleichenias. 

On  leaving  the  Golden  Acre  Nursery  there  is  a large  area  of  ground  to  the 
right,  devoted  to  forest  trees  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  Leith,  are  the  Bangholm  nurseries  in  which  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  are  grown.  The  nurseries  of  the  Lawson  Company  are 
particularly  rich  in  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  including 
conifers,  every  species  and  variety  worth  growing  having  a proper 
place  assigned  it.  On  passing  the  entrance  gates  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  golden-leaved  trees. 
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the  golden  yews  and  golden  retinosporas  glistening  like  burnished  gold,  and 
producing  a rich  and  striking  effect  in  contrast  with  the  more  sombre  hues  of 
the  green  forms  of  these  and  other  conifers.  Not  loss  remarkable  for  their  rich 
colouring  were  the  golden  arbor-vitoos  and  the  hollies  with  gold  and  silver 
variegation.  The  climatic  conditions  are  undoubtedly  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  leaf  tints  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  the  purity  of  the  air 
being  a prime  factor.  But  something  is  unriuestionably  due  to  the  soil  of  the 
nurseries  being  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  various  operations  in  the  propagation  and 
preparation  of  the  stocks  are  carried  out.  Coniferous  trees  of  all  descriptions 
are  evidently  at  home,  and  those  who  have  a partiality  for  them  will  not  fail 
to  derive  much  pleasure  from  a leisurely  inspection  of  the  large  plantations. 
Khododendrons  occupy  a large  space,  and  comprise  vast  numbers  of  the  choice 
named  varieties,  and  many  thousands  of  seedlings  of  Pontioum.  To  speak  in 
detail  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  quarters 
is  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  moment,  but  sufficient  has,  it  is  hoped, 
been  said  to  show  that  visitors  who  are  at  all  interested  in  hardy  trees  will 
find  plenty  to  interest  and  entertain  them. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.’S  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL. 

Country  cousins  who  are  visiting  London  now  may  advantageously  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  there  are  wonders  on  view  at  the  three  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co. , Forest  Hill.  These  nurseries  may  be  reached  in 
half  an  hour  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and  Liverpool  Street,  and 
Catford  Bridge  Station  is  the  most  convenient,  because  the  walk  thence  to  the 
land  of  flowers  will  consume  only  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  There  are  three 
nurseries — Stanstead  Park,  Rutland  Park,  and  the  Vineyard — about  five 
minutes’  walk  apart,  and  each  has  its  special  features,  while  all  have  one  feature 
in  common  in  various  shades  of  expression.  We  find  here  all  the  good  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  roses,  fruit  trees,  bedding  plants,  florists’  flowers, 
grape  vines  : it  matters  not  in  what  particular  our  tastes  and  fancies  take  us, 
Messrs.  Laing  can  afford  abundant  gratification,  and  now  and  then  perhaps  a 
surprise,  provided  only  we  keep  within  the  domains  of  horticulture. 

As  remarked  above,  all  the  three  nurseries  have  one  feature  in  common, 
variously  expressed.  'Thus,  in  approaching  the  offices,  we  encounter  a bed  of 
Begonias  presenting  a magnificent  appearance,  altogether  different  to  beds  of 
any  kind  of  flowers  on  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  bedding  system.  The 
plants  are'of  great  size  and  may  be[described  as  robust  bushes  laden  with  mag- 
nificent flowers  of  the  most  resplendent  colours,  but  mostly  scarlet,  crimson, 
rich  rose,  and  shades  of  orange,  buff,  and  yellow.  One  reason  of  the  great  size 
and  glorious  appearance  of  these  plants  is  that  they  were  planted  in  1881  and 
remained  outand  undisturbed  aU  the  winter,  and  are  now  growing  and  flowering 
as  they  do  in  the  home  of  the  tuberous  begonias,  which  may  be  Bolivia  or  anywhere 
else.  No  one  has  seen  begonias  who  has  not  seen  this  bed,  or  one  produced  by  a 
similar  mode  of  procedure.  The  finest  pot  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Chiswick 
or  anywhere  else  convey  no  just  idea  of  the  splendour  the  plant  attains  under 
a perfeetly  natural  system  of  cultivation,  being  treated  as  a hardy  plant  and 
carried  through  the  winter  with  just  enough  protection  to  prevent  the  tubers 
from  being  frozen,  its  degree  of  hardiness  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
potato. 

At  the  very  first  walk  round  from  the  offices  the  feature,  with  another 
expression,  is  again  encountered.  This  is  a plantation  of  yearling  Begonias  in 
long  beds  for  stock.  They  are  all  small  plants,  looking  very  gay  with  their 
abundance  of  flowers  of  all  colours,  and  the  general  tone  is  that  of  a proper 
bedding  display  on  the  flat  system,  save  that  chromatic  effect  is  not  intended, 
for  these  are  all  pedigree  seedlings  flowering  for  the  first  or  second  time. 
There  are  eighteen  beds  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  four  beds  fifteen  yards  in 
length,  and  all  the  beds  are  four  feet  wide.  The  plants  in  these  beds  number 
over  CO,  000,  as  any  one  may  soon  determine  by  counting  the  contents  of  a 
square  yard  or  of  any  one  of  the  beds.  They  are  now  in  their  best  condition, 
and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  begonias,  a category  that  of 
course  includes  all  who  are  interested  in  bedders  and  bedding.  These  will  be 
lifted  for  commereial  purposes,  and  will  supply  tubers  of  the  size  of  walnuts, 
from  which  great  plants  may  be  grown  next  year. 

At  another  turn  we  meet  with  another  plantation  of  Begonias,  but  on  a 
different  plan.  This  is  a smaller  plantation  of  the  best  selected  sorts  that  are 
to  be  named  and  in  due  time  exhibited,  and  that  are  to  eommand  higher  prices 
than  the  general  stock.  They  are  of  all  colours,  including  pure  white,  and  a 
few  that  show  a strong  shade  of  blue  peeping  through  the  splendid  crimson. 

Having  a mind  for  a change,  we  step  into  a great  span-roof  house  to  look 
at  the  speeimen  plants.  This  big  house  is  entirely  occupied  with  Begonias, 
and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  simple  solution  of  a problem  in 
begonia  eulture  that  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  many,  and 
that  probably  many  have  solved  in  the  same  way  as  the  Messrs.  Laing.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  very  finest  tuberous  begonias  produee  pendent 
flowers  on  long  lax  footstalks.  As  pot  plants  or  bedders  these  are  ineffective, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  drooping  flowers,  and  yet  their  beauty  is  such  that 
it  must  be  our  own  fault  if  we  cannot  display  them  to  advantage.  Very  well ; 
if  you  would  see  how  it  is  done,  devote  a forenoon  to  a visit,  and  the  demon- 
stration will  be  better  than  any  deseription,  because  of  its  multifarious  and 
splendid  detail.  To  sum  up  the  matter  for  this  report  it  has  but  to  be  said 
that  the  finest  of  the  drooping  varieties  are  grown  in  great  baskets,  and  those 
are  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  thus  wo  learn  a new  and  valuable  lesson  in 
begonia  eulture.  As  basket  plants  they  are  unique,  for  the  growth  is  natural, 
and  therefore  more  beautiful  than  when  interfered  with  by  sticks  and  ties,  and 
we  have  our  reward  for  natural  treatment,  for  when  the  plants  are  above 
instead  of  below  the  eye  wo  see  the  full  faces  of  the  glowing  flowers,  and  the 
result  is  a now  sensation. 

Wo  have  occasionally  heard  whispers  of  discontent  in  respect  of  tuberous 
begonias.  It  is  not  surprising  there  have  been  some  disappointments,  for  the 
plants  have  had  to  endure  the  ordeal  to  which  every  novelty  is  subjected,  that 
of  too  much  cultivation.  Mr.  Laing  declares,  without  hesitation  and  with 
some  degree  of  emphasis,  that  they  should  never  bo  assisted  or  hastened  by 
artificial  heat  all ; they  are  so  nearly  hardy,  so  well  able  to  take  caro  of  them- 
selves, and  BO  accommodating  in  constitution,  that  protection  from  frost  is 
very  nearly  all  they  need  for  ensuring  a great  growth  and  an  abundant  bloom. 
One  of  their  peculiarities  is  that  they  may  bo  lifted  when  full  of  flowers  and 
replanted  without  suffering  in  the  smallest  degree,  provided  the  work  is  done 
with  the  most  ordinary  caro.  Any  fairly  good  loamy  soil,  in  which  zonals  or 
calceolarias  will  grow,  will  suit  tliern  perfectly.  Btrong  manures  do  more 
harm  than  good  ; hut  turfy  loam  and  clean  leaf-soil  will  suit  them  as  broad- 
nnd-l;utter  suits  a healthy  child.  As  for  the  varieties,  siiaoo  cannot  now  bo 
sfiarid  to  speak  of  tiiein  j hut  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  firm  is  always  ut 


command,  and  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  best  for  a collection  is  to  see  them 
at  home  by  devoting  to  the  task  three  hours  and  two  shillings.  Then  hail  for 
Catford  Bridge  and  secure  a cheap  feast  and  an  instructive  lecture,  for  if  you 
meet  Mr.  Laing  he  will  undoubtedly  talk  about  his  beloved.Begonias. 


EEDLAND  LODGE,  BRISTOL, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C.  WALL,  ESQ. 

Redland  Lodge  is  one  of  the  many  suburban  residences  with  which  the  city 
of  Bristol  is  surrounded.  The  grounds  of  these  places  are  not  large,  but 
gardening  is  in  many  cases  well  done,  showing  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
good  practice  can  only  be  met  with  in  large  places.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine  think  differently,  I would  advise  them  to  visit  some  of  the 
smaller  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  They  will  find  the  gardeners 
courteous,  and  the  places  under  their  charge  well  up  to  the  mark. 

Redland  Lodge  is  surrounded  with  a nice  breadth  of  well-dressed  lawn  and 
shrubberies,  and  the  grounds  contain  a few  fine  trees,  which  give  the  place  a 
park-like  appearance  that  one  does  not  expect  to  find  so  near  a city.  The 
lodge  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  grounds,  and  leading  to  the  house  is  a neatly- 
kept  carriage  drive  with  shrubberies  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a line  of 
cedars  standing  on  grass,  and  beyond  them  a paddock-like  pasture.  Sur- 
rounding the  house  are  various  beds  and  borders  of  flowers,  in  which  violas  of 
various  kinds  are  conspicuous.  Dividing  a portion  of  the  grounds  from  the 
kitchen  garden  is  an  ivy  screen,  about  six  feet  high,  and  over  the  ivy  strong 
growing  roses  are  festooned  on  wire  frames,  which  have  a very  nice  effect. 
The  principal  roses  used  for  festooning  are  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Solfaterre,  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid.  A large  span-roof  house  is  devoted  to  hybrid  perpetual  and 
tea-scented  roses  ; it  is  thirty-three  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  a 
walk  down  the  centre,  and  a border  on  each  side.  On  the  borders  are  plat- 
forms on  whieh  to  stand  the  pot  plants  when  they  are  in  flower.  The  roof  of 
this  house  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with  Marechal  Niel,  planted  in  the 
borders.  One  side  is  quite  covered  with  the  growth  of  a single  plant,  and  on 
the  other  there  are  three  plants.  There  is  not  a foot  of  space  on  the  roof  that 
is  not  covered  with  growth  of  the  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  description.  It 
is  easier  for  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  character  of  this  rose  to 
imagine  what  a glorious  and  rich  efieot  must  be  produced  in  the  spring 
months,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  than  it  would  be  to  describe  it. 
That  it  should  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place  no  one  will  wonder, 
as  the  house  is  lofty  and  substantial.  This  house  also  affords  another  proof,  if 
it  was  wanted,  that  in  places  where  Marechal  Niel  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air  a covering  of  glass  is  alone  required  to  ensure  its  doing  well,  as  the  house 
here  alluded  to  is  not  heated.  Mr.  Vallance,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  with 
him  this  rose  is  of  no  use  out  of  doors,  and  this  is  the  experience  of  so  many 
that  the  fact  of  its  thriving  so  well  in  an  unheated  house  is  worth  recording. 

There  appears  to  be  a large  demand  for  flowering  plants,  as  I noticed  large 
stocks  of  Persian  lilacs,  deutzias,  and  spiraeas  quietly  resting  in  the  shade  of 
north  walls.  The  stock  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  which  is  managed  so  well,  is 
in  fine  health  and  vigour ; beside  these  there  is  the  usual  stock  of  summer- 
flowering plants  in  pots,  plainly  showing  that  no  department  in  the  garden 
is  neglected. 

The  kitchen  garden,  although  not  large,  receives  its  full  share  of  attention. 
I noticed  particularly  fine  rows  of  celery,  French  beans,  peas,  and  other  ehoice 
vegetables.  In  the  frames  were  good  crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  on 
the  front  wall  of  the  peach  house  a promising  crop  of  tomatoes,  which  are 
grown  in  pots  and  trained  to  the  wall,  and  as  they  are  in  constant  demand 
Mr.  Vallance  pays  much  attention  to  them,  and  cultivates  them  largely  in 
every  avaiiable  space,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open.  His  favourite  variety 
is  a seedling  of  his  own,  selected  from  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  and  it  is  very 
plain  he  cannot  well  find  a better  one,  for  it  embraces  all  the  points  that  a 
good  fruit  requires  : it  is  large  in  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  very 
fruitful. 

Considering  the  limited  space,  outdoor  hardy  fruits  are  managed  with  a 
degree  of  care  that  is  very  creditable.  The  pyramid  pear  trees  are  examples 
that  do  justice  alike  to  the  grower  and  the  form  of  trees.  Many  of  them  are 
perfect  in  form  and  very  fruitful.  I saw  healthy  trees  well  laden  with  fruit  of 
sueh  sorts  as  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  which  bears  every  year, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Alexander  Lambre.  Of  apples  there  is  an  especially 
fine  crop  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Mr.  Vallance  attributes  his  success  in 
this  department  of  fruit  culture  to  a regular  and  systematic  practice  of  root 
pruning.  The  results  obtained  demonstrate  that  he  is  right.  Strawberries  are 
largely  grown  in  pots  for  forcing,  as  well  as  in  the  open  ground.  President 
being  the  one  selected  for  forcing,  and  Dr.  Hogg  and  Sir  C.  Napier  for  the 
open  beds,  which  annually  bear  fine  crops. 

The  peach  house  is  a most  interesting  structure.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  ; on  the  back  wall  peaches  and  nectarines 
are  trained,  and  the  front  border  is  filled  with  trees  in  pots,  prineipally  late 
varieties,  as  Mr.  Vallance  finds  late  peaches  do  better  in  pots  than  planted  out. 
At  each  end  of  this  house  tomatoes  are  grown  in  pots,  and  about  half-way  up 
the  roof  from  the  front  tea-roses  are  trained  on  wires  at  about  every  ten  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  not  to  shut  out  the  light  from  the  trees  beneath. 
I have  said  this  house  was  very  interesting  ; and  it  is  so,  both  for  the  health 
and  happy  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  skill  with  which  the  selection  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  has  been  made.  By  a judicious  selection  of  early  and 
late  varieties  a regular  supply  of  fruit  is  obtained  from  the  early  part  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  October.  Hale’s  Early  Peach  is  the  first  which  ripens,  and 
then  follow  Early  Grosso  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  Barrington, 
and  several  other  mid-season  varieties.  The  late  kinds  consist  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Comet,  and  Late  Admirable.  The  nectarine  grown  is  Lord  Napier. 
Altogether  I have  not  seen  a more  successful  poach  house  anywhere,  every  tree 
being  in  robust  health  and  bearing  a good  crop  of  fruit. 

The  vinos  are  not  loss  skilfully  managed.  In  every  stage  they  boar 
evidence  of  a painstaking  and  thoughtful  cultivator.  Mr.  Vailanco  quite 
understands  and  appreciates  the  value  of  a consistent  system  of  regular 
cropping  from  year  to  year.  From  the  condition  of  the  crop  at  the  jirosont 
time,  no  experienced  hand  need  bo  told  that  the  same  vinos  boro  equally  as 
good  a crop  last  year,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  their  future  behaviour  in  this 
respect ; for,  while  they  are  now  carrying  a good  crop  of  lino  and  well-flnishcd 
bunches,  they  are  not  unduly  taxed.  'I'horo  are  three  established  vineries  at 
present,  and  some  largo  pine  stoves  are  being  converted  into  early  anil  hylo 
grape  houses.  I have  not  space  to  further  |)artionlarizo  the  dilloront  vineries 
and  the  varieties  with  which  they  are  planted,  but  the  reader  may  rest 
assured  that  they  contain  all  the  must  desirable  and  useful  kinds. 
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BEDDING  DISPLAY  AT  .TEPl ISON’S  GAIiDENS, 
LEAMINGTON. 

In  our  report  of  tho  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  hold  hero  on 
.July  12,  reference  was  made  to  some  remarkably  effective  flower  beds  just 
thou  at  their  best.  Wo  ventured  to  make  a sketch  of  the  designs  and  note 
down  tho  subjects,  and  tho  manner  in  which  tl'.oy  wore  employed. 

No.  1 (centre),  a six-lobcd  circle,  had  Draciuna  australis  as  a centre  plant, 
carpeted  with  Sodum  Lydium  ; next,  two  circles  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  banded 
with  a circle  of  Centaurea  candidissima ; .another  band  of  Fuchsia  Sunray  ; 
round  tho  edges  of  tho  lobes  two  rows  of  Echovoria  soounda  glauca,  then  a 
band  of  Altcruanthera  magnifica  ; next,  a belt  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 
In  tho  centre  of  each  lobe  a fine  specimen  of  Chamrapouce  diacantha,  carpeted 
with  alternantheros  of  sorts,  edged  with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  tho 
remaining  portions  filled  in  with  Mesembryanthemum  oordifolium  variegatum. 
This  bed  was  a perfect  gem. 

Heds  Nos.  2,  ,S,  4,  and  5 are  pear  shapod,  with  the  sharp  points  leaning  to 
tho  two  upper  and  two  lower  lobes  of  No.  1.  No.  2 contained  variegated  zonal 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  edged  with  blue  lobelia  ; Nos.  3 and  5 had  zonal  Marochal 
MacMahon,  edged  with  the  variegated  yellow  alyssum ; while  No.  4 was 
filled  with  zonal  Mrs.  Pollock,  edged  the  same  as  3 and  5. 

Beds  8 and  9 are  six-point  stars,  the  centre  points  parallel  with  the  space 
between  tho  two  upper  and  two 
lower  lobes  of  No.  1.  They  were 
matched  beds,  contiiining  as 
centre  plants  Coleus  Verschaf- 
felti,  double  row  of  variegated 
zonal  Flower  of  Spring  brought 
to  the  points  of  the  rays  ; the 
intervening  spaces  filled  in  with 
Iresine  Lindeni,  and  edged  with 
Blue  Stone  lobelia. 

Bods  6 and  7 are  complete 
circles,  smaller  than  the  stars, 
and  are  placed  right  and  left  on 
either  side  of  No.  1,  filled  with 
Mentha  pulegium  gibraltaricum, 
and  being  raised  six  inches  above 
the  lawn  give  a pretty  effect. 

Nos.  10  and  11  are  four- 
lobed,  placed  above  and  below 
the  star-shaped  beds,  the  pattern 
of  No.  10  being  a Roman  cross 
in  each  lobe,  formed  with  Alter- 
nanthera  magnifica,  edged  with 
the  Golden  Feather,  named 
Selaginoides  ; the  edges  are 
formed  with  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca  ; inside  this  a belt  of 
Alternanthera  paronychioides, 
the  remainder  fiUed  with  Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium  varie- 
gatum. 

No.  11  is  similar,  excepting 
the  central  arrangement,  which 
consists  of  circles  of  Altern- 
anthera amcena  joined  by  narrow 
lines  of  the  same,  the  circles 
filled  in  with  Mentha  pulegium. 

Nos.  12,  13,  14,  and  15  are 
diamond  squares,  placed  on 
either  side  of  10  and  11.  These 
are  filled  with  scarlet  zonal 
Vesuvius,  edged  with  white 
lobelias. 

The  above  will  convey  but 
a faint  idea  as  to  the  real  effect 
produced  by  this  massing  of 
well-known  subjects.  But  for 
practical  men  the  details  will 
have  some  value. 

The  Jephson  gardens  were 
planted  in  1845,  and  are  rich  in 
cedars,  tulip  trees,  purple 
beeches,  and  several  forms  of 
evergreen  oak ; there  are  also 
fine  specimens  of  Taxodium 
sempervirens.  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  Eobinia  pseudacacia, 
thorns,  hollies,  &c.  The  present 
gardener  (Mr.  H.  Longford)  has 
displayed  much  taste  in  the 
laying-out  these  beds,  and  his  efforts  have  received  kindly  notice  from  visitors 
and  the  local  pi^ss.  Improvements  can  still  further  be  made  in  these  gardens, 
especially  on  the  south  bank  overlooking  the  river  Learn,  where  the  cutting 
down  a few  dead  or  decayed  trees,  and  erecting  rockwork  and  planting  a few 
ferns,  would  render  the  place  tenfold  more  beautiful  than  it  is  at  present. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 

The  Treatise  on  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  which  has  been  appearing  by  instalments  during  the  last  three 
or  tour  years  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  will  shortly  be  published 
in  a cheap  book  form._  This  will  be  a great  boon  to  gardeners,  espe- 
cially  those  of  the  rising  generation,  as  the  practice  inculcated  is 
sound,  and  the  instructions  particularly  full  and  clear,  as  was,  indeed, 
to  be  expected  from  the  well-known  high  standing  of  the  author.  Not 
the  least  valuable  portion  will  be  found  in  the  copious  and  com- 
plete descriptions  of  all  the  better  varieties  of  grapes  at  present 
known,  of  which  are  illustrated  by  characteristic  woodcut 

figures.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  complete  descriptive  list  of  grapes 


BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

For  some  weeks  tho  displays  of  summer  bedders  in  tho  London  parks  have  boon 
atthoir  best,  and  as  the  various  subjects  employed  have  done  remarkably  well 
this  season  they  admirably  exemplify  tho  present  condition  offlower  gardening  in 
this  country,  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  afford  much  gratification  to  the  thousands 
of  visitors.  In  none  of  tho  parks  is  there  any  now  departure  in  tho  embellish- 
ment of  tho  flower  garden  ; but  tho  system  which  has  found  favour  of  late 
years  is  admirably  developed,  and  the  effects  in  all  tho  parks,  if  differing 
somewhat  in  relative  merit,  are  so  rich  and  tasteful  as  to  reflect  much  credit 
upon  tho  respective  superintendents,  and  those  under  them  who  have  the 
bedding  arrangements  specially  within  their  charge.  In  the  various  parks 
flowering  and  leaf  plants  are  grown  in  due  proportions,  and  in  each  sufficient 
palms  and  other  plants  of  noble  aspect  are  employed  to  afford  a pleasing  relief 
to  the  brilliant  masses  of  pelargoniums  and  other  plants  grown  for  their  flowers 
and  the  brightly -coloured  carpet  or  tapestry  beds.  With  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  various  subjects  employed  in  the  several  arrangements,  it  may 
be  said  that  on  tho  whole  it  is  most  satisfactory.  A little  additional  warmth 
would  doubtless  have  been  most  beneficial  to  some  of  the  bedders,  but,  assisted 
by  the  frequent  showers  experienced  up  to  tho  end  of  July,  the  growth  of  tho 
majority  has  been  as  vigorous  as  could  bo  desired,  and  the  increased  warmth 
and  sunlight  during  the  current  month  have  developed  in  a remarkable 

manner  the  flowers  of  the  zonala 
and  [similar  subjects,  and  the 
leaf’tints  of  suchjthings  as  the 
alteniantheras  and  coleus.  The 
weather  has  been  very  favour- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
tropicals, and  it  is  not  often  that 
the  solanums,  wigandias,  and 
polymnias  have  grown  with 
greater  freedom  or  produced 
more  ample  leafage  than  they 
have  done  this  season. 
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PL4.N  OF  CARPET  BEDDING  DISPLAY  IN  JEPHSON’S  GARDENS,  LEAMINGTON. 


Hyde  Park. 

This  park  well  merits  first 
attention  both  for  its  extent  and 
the  great  excellence  of  the  bed- 
ding arrangements,  which,  it  is 
safe  to  aver,  far  surpass  those  of 
any  previousjyear.  The  arrange- 
ments are  indeed  so  effective  and 
complete  in  all  their  details,  and 
the  keeping  so  high  throughout, 
that  they  well  merit  special  at- 
tention, and  those  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  the  summer  deco- 
ration of  the  flower  garden,  and 
cannot  spare  time  to  do  more 
than  visit  one  of  the  parks, 
should  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid 
display  in  this. 

As  in  previous  years,  the 
principal  arrangements  are  in 
the  enclosures  alongside  Park 
Lane,  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other  we  have  a continuous 
succession  of  beds  and  borders 
of  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, fittingly  relieved  with  noble 
palms  and  handsome  bays,  the 
latter  so  good  that  they  form  of 
themselves  a feature  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  the  Marble  Arch,  we  have 
after  passing  Stanhope  Gate  two 
series  of  beds,  one  on  the  grass 
next  Park  Lane,  and  the  other 
on  the  breadth  of  turf  between 
the  walk  and  the  drive.  The 
beds  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
walk  which  intersects  the  enclo- 
sure are  filled  almost  exclusively 
with  flowering  plants,  and  in 
those  on  the  left  are  several  of 
the  finest  examples  of  carpet 
bedding  that  have  yet  been  seen. 
To  the  right  the  beds  have  a 
margin  of  Blue  King  lobelia  in 
splendid  condition,  an  inner  band 
of  Ariosto  pelargonium,  a variety  in  the  way  of  the  old  Manglesi,  and  with  golden 
variegations  and  pink  flowers.  The  first  contains  a splradid  block  of  Captain 
Holden  pelargonium,  a splendid  variety  with  magenta-crimson  flowers.  On  the 
same  side  is  a bed  containing  Rosamond  Wright  pelargonium,  a variegated 
variety  bearing  pink  flowers,  and  Brilliantissima  iresine  in  mixture,  which  pro- 
duce a distinct  and  pleasing  effect.  Lizard  pelargonium  deserves  special  mention 
for  its  distinctness  and  effective  colouring  ; the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large 
trusses,  and  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  are  of  a bright  shade  of  salmon-pink, 
with  orange  red  eye.  On  the  left  hand  is  one  of  the  splendid  examples  of 
carpet  bedding  to  which  reference  is  made  above.  The  design  is  bold  and  the 
colours  most  artistically  contrasted  ; the  alternantheras  are  particularly 
good,  and  the  comparatively  new  A.  paronychioides  aurea  is  conspicuous. 

A little  further  on  is  a fine  block  of  Olive  Carr  pelargonium,  a fine  pink- 
flowered  zonal.  A bed  of  mixed  abutilons  affords  a pleasing  variety,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  both  Boule  de  Neige  and  Darwini  are  flowering  is  worthj 
of  note.  Other  specially  good  beds  on  the  right  are  Rev.  F.  Atkinson  pelar- 
gonium, a splendid  scarlet  zonal  of  moderately  strong  growth } Lady  Bailey 
pelargonium,  a grand  pink  variety,  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  ; Zuleika 
pelargonium,  one  of  the  many  fine  zonals  with  purple-tinted  flowers  raised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Denny,  which  is  free  in  flowering  in  the  open  beds  and  valuable 
for  its  distinct  hue. 
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Between  South  Street  and  Mount  Street  the  beds  on  the  right  have  a 
marginal  band  of  Kbniga  variegata  and  Blue  Stone  lobelia  planted  alternately, 
and  an  inner  band  of  Golden  Feather.  In  the  beds  to  the  right  and  left  are 
lino  blocks  of  Gertrude  pelargonium,  an  excellent  salmon-coloured  variety  ; 
Little  Carr  pelargonium,  a dwarf  form,  producing  neat  trusses  of  bright 
crimson  flowers  ; Bebeeca  pelargonium,  deep  crimson,  very  free  and  effective ; 
Ur.  Bawson  pelargonium,  rich  crimson,  a fine  variety  in  its  colour ; Charles 
Schwind  pelargonium,  deep  glowing  crimson,  very  free  and  effective,  probably 
the  best  in  its  colour,  and  Bijou  calceolaria,  the  plants  literally  solid  with 
bloom. 

After  passing  Mount  Street  the  |broadth  of  turf  on  the  left  widens  con- 
siderably, and  has  two  lines  of  beds  with  a row  of  large  standard  bays  arranged 
alternately,  with  palms  and  dracaenas  along  the  centre.  The  bays  are  remark- 
able for  their  large  size  and  robust  state  of  health,  and  in  combination  with 
the  palrns  and  dracaenas  form  a pleasing  and  very  effective  relief  to  the  brilliant 
colours  in  the  beds.  The  large  beds  on  the  breadth  of  turf  are  in  a most 
magnificent  condition,  and  from  any  point,  either  on  the  walk  or  drive,  they 
produce  a powerful  impression.  They  have  for  an  outer  margin  Antennaria 
tomentosa,  a band  of  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica,  now  solid  with  bloom,  and  an 
inner  band  of  Robert  Fish  pelargonium.  They  are  very  properly  planted  to 
match,  and  amongst  others  deserving  of  special  notice  were  those  containing 
Mrs.  Holden  pelargonium,  an  exceUent  pink  variety  ; Miss  Vincent  pelar- 
goiiium,  the  flowers  scarlet-crimson,  and  freely  produced  ; Abutilon  Boule  de 
Neige,  set  in  a groundwork  of  abutilon,  Vexillarium  variegatum,  Melianthus 
major,  with  a carpet  of  Alternanthera  magnifica  ; John  Gibbons  pelargonium, 
one  of  the  best  of  those  bearing  crimson  flowers  ; Miss  Kingsbury  pelargonium 
and  Blue  Bell  viola  in  mixture ; Pioneer  pelargonium,  magenta-red,  free  and 
effective ; Sir  H.  S.  Stanhope  pelargonium,  deep  crimson,  very  fine ; Lucy 
pelargonium,  pink ; Solanum  marginatum,  with  a carpet  of  Amaranthus 
inelancholicus  ruber,  and  Abutilon  Thompsonl,  set  in  a groundwork  of  Jean 
d’Amour  heliotropium.  The  beds  on  the  left  are  particularly  good,  but  as  the 
varieties  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  them  in  detail. 

Beyond  Grosvenor  Gate,  proceeding  northward,  are  numerous  tastefully- 
arranged  beds  in  capital  condition,  backed  up  by  an  effective  ribbon  border 
forrned  with  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Blue  Stone  lobelia,  Albion  Cliffs  pelar- 
gonium, Gaines’s  Yellow  calceolaria,  and  Waltham  Seedling  pelargonium. 

The  groups  and  beds  of  subtropical  plants,  and  the  beds  of  flowering  plants 
on  the  lawns  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Albert  Gate,  and  the  arrange- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  parks  are  all  thoroughly  good,  and  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  decorations  which  Mr.  Browne,  the  able  superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  skilful  lieutenant,  have  provided  for  the 
delectation  of  the  visitors. 


Battersea  Park. 

Very  bright  and  pleasing  are  the  arrangements  in' this  park,  and  those  who 
have  a predilection  for  plants  of  noble  aspect  and  mixed  flower  beds  will  find 
plenty  to  interest  them.  Carpet  bedding  forms,  as  usual,  an  important  feature, 
and  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  general  display. 

Entering  the  park  from  the  Queen  s Road  and  proceeding  towards  the  lake 
and  the  subtropical  garden  two  large  beds  of  dwarf  roses  are  passed.  Owing 
to  their  large  size  they  have  a rather  flat  appearance  at  this  season,  but  they 
are  worthy  of  notice  for  the  splendid  band  of  pentstemons  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  variety  employed  has  very  large  rich  crimson  flowers  marked 
with  dark  veins  in  the  throat,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  that  could 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  Visitors  should  certainly  note  how 
effective  the  pentstemons  are  when  employed  with  the  skill  and  judgment  made 
manifest  in  this  instance.  Along  the  front  of  the  pentstemons  is  a band  of 
Golden  Gem  calceolaria,  which  is  in  such  splendid  condition  as  to  produce  a 
striking  effect  of  itself,  and  to  bring  out  the  pentstemons  to  wonderful  advan- 
tage. There  are  also  good  bands  of  calceolarias  and  pentstemons  in  the  borders 
near  the  beds  of  roses,  that  in  their  way  are  not  less  satisfactory. 

Passing  into  the  subtropical  garden  from  the  southernmost  point,  we  have 
on  the  walk  to  the  right  skirting  the  lake  three  beds,  two  of  which  afford 
successful  examples  of  tapestry  bedding.  The  beds,  which  are  oblong  in 
form  and  separated  by  a small  circle,  have  in  previous  years  been  planted  to 
match,  but  this  season  they  contain  different  designs,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  change  is  a good  one,  although  both  designs  represent  much  taste. 
In  both  beds  the  designs,  in  part  picked  out  with  Kleinia  repens,  and  the 
richly-coloured  Alternanthera  versicolor,  A.  amoena,  A.  magnifica,  and 
A.  paronychioides  aurea,  are  well  employed,  and  Mentha  gibraltaraica  is  used  for 
filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines.  At  the  point  is  an  effective  group  of 
wigandias  and  scarlet  gladioli,  with  a carpet  of  netunias,  and  immediately 
beyond  is  a large  bed  of  tall  plants  of  Ar.alia  papyrifera  : these  are  five  or  six 
feet  high  and  have  clear  stems,  which  are  clothed  with  ipomocas,  and  set  in 
a carpet  of  the  variegated  form  of  Veronica  Andersoni,  they  present  a striking 
appearance.  Taking  the  walk  to  the  left  and  proceeding  to  the  fern  glen,  a 
large  number  of  carpet  and  mixed  beds  are  passed,  all  more  or  less  good  and 
reflecting  much  taste,  and  some  capital  groups  of  subtropicals.  At  the  back  of 
the  beds  on  the  left  are  half  a dozen  or  so  immense  specimens  of  Polygonum 
cuspidatum,  which  are  now  in  bloom  and  have  a very  bold  and  decidedly 
elegant  appearance.  The  fern  glen  is  arranged  with  even  more  judgment, 
and  the  recess  to  the  left  and  the  vista  on  the  right  are  both  exceedingly 
attractive,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  become  popular 
amongst  the  visitors  to  the  park. 

Beyond  the  glen  there  are  two  largo  bods  filled  with  leaf  plants,  and  a 
combination  of  Clematis  Jaokmanni,  canary  creeper,  and  the  white  everlasting 
pea,  which  is  now  exceedingly  beautiful,  is  not  lees  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  best  of  the  beds. 

Victoria  Park. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  this  park,  so  far  as  the  display  of  bedding 
]ilarits  is  concerned,  arc  the  geometrical  scheme,  on  the  drive  between  the 
Royal  Hotel  and  Shore  Place,  the  beds  on  the  drive  between  the  Crown  Hotel 
and  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  beds  alongside  of  the  lake,  and  the  two  mounds 
in  Shore  J’lacc.  The  geometrical  scheme  appears  to  bo  the  chief  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  great  body  of  visitors,  and  it  is  well  able  to  afford  attraction 
to  those  who  have  a liking  for  strong  and  brilliant  colouring.  Now  that  the 
beds  are  at  their  best  the  effect  produced  is  of  the  most  striking  character,  and 
the  brilliant  colours  of  the  pelargoniums,  which  are  chiefly  employed,  are  nicely 
relieved  by  carjjct  beds  along  the  front.  J’ho  end  beds  of  each  of  the  semi- 
circles forming  the  scheme,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  second  from  the 
butterfly  or  key  bed,  arc  filled  with  leaf  plants  of  various  descniitions,  and 
the  several  arrangements  arc  at  once  rich  and  tasteful.  'I'hcro  is  a very  beau- 
tiful carpet  bed  on  the  triangular  grass  plat  on  the  north  side  of  the  scheino. 


Very  good  also  are  the  scroll  and  other  beds  on  the  drive  between  the  two 
hotels  mentioned  above.  These  are  filled  with  alternantheras,  sedums.  Golden 
Feather,  mentha,  and  similar  subjects,  and  if  the  designs  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  of  previous  years  they  have  the  merit  of  'attractiveness. 

The  borders  round  the  two  holly  mounds  in  Shore  Place  are  planted  with 
pink  and  scarlet  and  variegated  pelargoniums,  coleus,  and  ircsine,  and  various 
subjects  of  low  growth  for  forming  the  finish.  The  beds  of  subtropicals  along- 
side the  lake  are  all  more  or  less  good,  and  the  two  beds  of  Golden  Fleece 
fuchsia  and  the  two  carpet  beds  on  the  same  walk  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Regent’s  Park. 

The  display  of  bedding  plants  in  the  flower  garden  to  the  south  of  tho 
road  from  Chester  Gate  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  does  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  In  the 
arrangements  flowering  and  leaf  plants  and  subtropicals  are  all  represented, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  that  their  respective  characteristics  appear  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Finsbury  Park. 

'The  flower  garden  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  in  this  popular  park 
has  in  no  previous  year  been  embellished  with  greater  judgment  and  taste  than 
this  season.  Owing  to  the  bleak  position  flowering  plants,  such  as  zonal  pelar- 
goniums, ageratums,  and  lobelias,  are  chiefly  employed,  with  variegated  pelar- 
goniums, centaureas,  and  echeverias,  to  give  a finish  to  the  beds,  and  these 
are  just  now  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There  are  several  splendid  beds 
of  coleus,  capital  blocks  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  zonals,  and  fine  masses  of 
cannas,  which  afford  a pleasing  variety,  and  contribute  materially  to  the 
general  effect.  Near  the  Manor  House  Gate  are  several  excellent  examples  of 
carpet  bedding. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens. 

The  high  degree  of  popularity  which  these  gardens  have  acquired  of  late 
years  for  the  great  excellency  of  the  carpet  bedding  is  fuUy  sustained  this 
season,  and  Mr.  Graham  has  added  considerably  to  his  reputation.  The  de- 
signs are  mostly  new  and  all  are  thoroughly  good,  and  the  beds  at  the  present 
moment  afford  lessons  of  the  most  valuable  character  in  this  style  of  flower 
garden  embellishment.  The  mixed  beds  and  the  blocks  of  'zonal  pelargoniums 
are  also  exceedingly  good,  and  with  the  herbaceous  borders  are  well  able  to 
provide  entertainment  for  those  who  prefer  flowers  to  leaves. 

Chelsea  Hospital. 

In  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
possible  examples  of  promenade  planting.  The  beds  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
terrace  immediately  in  front  of  the  principal  buildings  are  from  end  to  end  of 
large  size  and  planted  in  a bold  manner  without  the  colouring  being  over- 
powering. Flowering  plants  are  employed  in  furnishing  all  the  beds  with  the 
exception  of  two,  and  these  are  filled  with  leaf  plants  in  a manner  that  is  at 
once  rich  and  tasteful.  The  beds  are  backed  up  by  a capital  ribbon  border, 
which  also  is  noteworthy  in  its  way.  There  are  also  good  examples  of  carpet 
bedding  in  the  Ranelagh  gardens,  which  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  hospital 
gardens  and  are  under  the  same  management. 


ON  THE  AERANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  art  of  arranging  flowers  is  one  among  the  many  things  which  are  supposed 
to  come  naturally  to  most  women  ; but  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  knack  of  disposing  them  successfully  is  a rare  gift.  In  the  first  place,  a 
fine  eye  for  colour  is  needed,  and  even  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
what  you  want  to  do,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  the  flowers  lie  just  as  you 
want  them  to.  Neat  deft  hands  are  wanted  to  put  them  into  their  place,  and 
to  stick  in  the  leaves  and  ferns  just  where  they  will  look  the  best.  It  is  only 
by  trying  different  effects  that  you  get  to  know  what  will  look  well, 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  road  to  success  is  through  a series  of 
failures. 

No  room,  however  gorgeously  appointed,  looks  furnished  and  habitable 
without  flowers  ; and  the  very  humblest  and  most  shabby  dwelling  receives 
from  them  a certain  grace.  'What  gives  such  a look  of  pleasantness  to  a meal, 
whether  a fine  or  a homely  one,  as  a bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  on  the  table  ? A 
rose  upon  the  dressing  table  ; what  gives  a better  idea  of  the  refinement  of  a 
house  you  are  staying  in  than  that  ? The  bowl  of  lovely  wallflowers  in  the 
middle  of  some  humble  sitting  room  gives  you  on  the  hottest  day  a sense  of 
coolness  and  delight.  In  some  odd  way  of  their  own,  flowers  seem  to  look  at 
you  when  you  come  in,  and  make  you  welcome. 

But,  lovely  as  these  silent  messengers  are,  it  is  possible  to  convert  them 
into  anything  but  an  adornment — at  least  to  the  educated  eye — by  carelessness 
or  vulgarity  of  arrangement.  The  great  thing  that  is  wanted  is  thought.  Wo 
remember  a house  where  the  flowers  (for  which  the  mistress  professes  to  have 
an  immense  taste)  were  invariably  badly  placed  and  ineffective.  One  day  wo 
happened  to  call  just  as  they  were  being  arranged,  and  we  then  saw  the 
reason  why  they  always  looked  so  badly.  The  lady  just  went  on  talking,  and 
stuck  the  flowers  absently  into  a vase  one  after  the  other,  with  no  more 
regard  for  their  colour  or  kind  than  if  they  had  been  pins  she  was 
sticking  into  a pin-cushion.  She  could  hardly  expect  them  to  look  well 
at  that  rate.  It  would  have  been  rather  remarkable  if  they  had.  Besides,  you 
can  only  dress  very  small  vases  in  that  manner  ; a largo  bunch  requires  to  bo 
made  up  in  tho  hand,  and  then  carefully  lowered  into  the  vase  when  it  is 
just  largo  enough  to  fit  it. — Ilomekold  IFoi'ds. 


littrature.  • 

♦ 

The  Ladies’  OaScUe  of  Fashion  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lino)  for  tho  current  month 
contains  an  interesting  paper  on  “Continental  Holidays,”  and  some  floral 
designs  for  ladies  work. 

The  Journal  qf  Forcstri/  (Rider  and  Son)  continues  In  its  useful  course, 
and  is  very  prudently  managed  so  as  to  render  it  interesting  to  those  who 
love  trees,  and  useful  to  those  who  plant  and  manage  them.  Tlio  subjoot  ooin- 
biiics  tho  utile  and  the  didee  in  a ((uito  peculiar  manner,  and  it  would  not  bo 
wise  to  render  tho  Journal  of  Forestry  a mere  rooord  of  specific  distinctions 
and  prices  and  properties  of  trees,  timber,  bark,  &o.  Huch  a record  it  is,  and 
a good  one.  But  tho  piuturcs(|uo  has  its  place  in  this  woll-oonduoled  work, 
and  tho  notes  on  old  trees,  sylvan  scenery,  and  forest  laws  and  customs  give 
it  peromiial  freshness  and  abiding  interest. 
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ART  IN  JAPAN. 

Ut  C.  I’koomuics.  Ui'iul  at  a mfotir.;  of  the  Boeioty  o(  Arta. 

(CoiUinufd  from  page  416.) 

A.4  a fitting  Bupplcmcnt  to  our  higher  and  more  ajsthetic  realization  of 
claflsic  art,  Japanoso  art,  colour,  and  design  may  be  made  to  teach  a useful 
lesson.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  the  art  of  this  people  is  what  it  is, 
considering  the  many  great  obstacles  they  have  had  to  contend  with.  Ever 
liable  to  sudden  destruction  by  shocks  of  earthquake  and  the  continued 
alarm  of  fire,  that  next  most  terrible  and  mischievous  enemy  to  household 
art,  the  Japanese  thought  that  if  they  were  not  burnt  out  of  house  and 
home  more  frequently  than  “once  in  seven  years,”  as  the  old  adage  says, 
“ they  were  fortunate,  indeed.”  Subject  to  being  roused  up  frequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  a distance,  alarmed  by  the 
fire-bell,  and  taking  away  hastily  all  the  most  valuable  moveables,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  these  people  limited  their  art  to  the  decoration  of 
certain  articles,  of  which  the  more  valuable  are  portable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
moveable.  If  we  remember  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  household 
treasures  carefully  packed  away  in  fireproof  storerooms,  never  having  in 
common  use  any  but  those  employed  for  the  simplest  necessities,  must  we 
not  be  surprised  with  the  singularly  powerful  sesthetic  and  artistic  consti- 
tution which  has  nevertheless  preserved  and  perfected  an  art  that  has  of 
late  completely  overwhelmed  us  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  further  the  broad  question,  and  to  deal 
with  the  technical  defects  or  points  of  excellence  in  the  Art  of  Japan,  nor 
is  it  my  desire  to  preach  the  universal  copying  of  an  alien  art,  but  only  to 
point  out  what  is  hidden  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  I 
have  had  to  see  that  art  untainted  by  the  natives’  recent  rage  for  innova- 
tion and  change. 

I regret  much  to  see  the  Japanese  efforts  to  copy  our  art,  and  I rejoice  at 
the  failures  in  England  to  copy  Japanese  art.  They  fail,  as  we  do,  in  this 
copying  without  understanding  the  art  motive,  or  having  a knowledge  of 
the  originals,  or  comprehending  the  fitness  of  things  copied.  I would  not 
teach  any  royal  road  to  mere  reproduction,  but  I do  think  there  is  a wide 
field  open  for  an  enthusiastic  admirer  to  point  out  the  real  value  of  Japanese 
art,  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  native  artist,  and  to  explain  the  poem  or 
legend  that  has  formed  the  inspiration  of  the  sketch.  A high  authority  has 
said  that  it  would  be  a noble  mission  for  any  one  who  would  devote  time  and 
energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  When  the  hitherto  hidden 
movements  of  art-thought  of  the  Japanese  are  understood  their  work  will 
assuredly  be  better  appreciated  than  it  has  yet  been.  Any  object  of 
Japanese  ware,  even  the  commonest,  would  most  probably  be  found  to  be 
decorated  with  a sketch,  however  rough,  that  constitutes  a scene  in  an  idyll 
or  a legend,  or  that  illustrates  some  poetic  or  historic  allusion. 

As  we  are  now  ig^norant  of  all  this  hidden  meaning,  we  lose  the  pleasure 
that  a cultivated  native  derives  from  the  work.  Our  mere  visual  sense  only 
is  exercised,  and  we  are  often  interested  merely  by  the  novelty,  or  blindly 
follow  in  the  track  of  a passing  fancy  and  fashion,  without  being  truly 
pleased  by  the  drawing. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  know  that  the  woman  wearily  trudging 
through  a snowstorm,  with  three  children,  is  the  mother  of  the  infant  she 
carries,  and  that  that  infant  became  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  Gerghis 
Khan,  we  desire  to  know  more  of  the  story. 

A bird  flying  across  the  crescent  moon  calls  to  mind  the  following  legend 
of  the  brave  Tori  Masa : — 

About  the  year  a.d.  1153,  the  Emperor  Narihito  fell  sick,  and  the  doctors 
could  not  discover  the  nature  of  his  malady.  Every  night  the  emperor 
was  stricken  with  a horrible  nightmare,  and  some  of  the  night-watch  noticed 
a dark  cloud,  which  appeared  to  move  towards  the  “ Dairi  ” (Imperial 
residence).  Presently  it  rested,  and  above  the  cloud  shone  out  two  fiery 
orbs.  A brave  warrior  and  celebrated  archer,  Yorimasa,  was  chosen  to 
destroy  the  evil  thing.  For  three  nights  he  kept  watch,  with  a powerful 
bow  and  a few  trusty  three-feet  shafts,  feathered  with  the  plumes  of  the 
pheasant,  a keen  blade  in  his  girdle,  and  his  follower  armed  with  a trusty 
sword.  They  awaited  the  cloud,  and,  when  it  appeared,  Yorimasa,  with 
steady  aim  and  his  full  power,  bent  his  bow,  and,  as  he  delivered  the  arrow, 
breathed  after  it  a soldier’s  prayer,  “ Namu  Hachiman  Dai-bo-Satz  ” (I 
pray  to  the  great  Hachiman).  One  of  the  bright  orbs  was  immediately 
extinguished,  and  with  horrid  noises  there  fell  down  a huge  animal,  and 
Yorimasa  rapidly  drove  his  sword  to  the  hilt  into  the  beast  nine  times. 
The  people  of  the  palace  discovered  the  dead  thing  to  have  a monkey-like 
bead,  the  body  and  claws  of  a tiger,  and  a tail  like  that  of  a huge  venomous 
serpent.  The  “ Shiu-jo,”  wishing  to  reward  Yorimasa,  gave  him  a celebrated 
sword,  called  “ Shishi  no  O ” (the  king  of  wild  boars).  Besides,  knowing 
that  he  secretly  loved  Ayame*  no  Mayef,  and  that  the  love  was  returned, 
he  bestowed  her  on  Yorimasa.  The  “ Kuge,”  who  was  appointed  “ Ben 
kan,”  or  Imperial  deputy,  to  present  the  sword  to  Yorimasa,  aware  of  his 
reputation  as  a poet  as  well  as  of  a brave  man,  bethought  him  of  trying  a 
verse.  J ust  at  that  moment  a cuckoo  was  heard,  giving  him  the  key-note — 
Ho-to-to-gi-su 
Na-o  mo  ku-mo  i ni 
I-gu-ru  ka-na. 

Immediately  Yorimasa  answered  him — 

Yu-mi  ha-ritsu-ki  no 
A-ru  ni  ma-ka-se-te ; 

making  up  a complete  verse  of  31  syllables.  His  scholarly  readiness  and 
wit  increased  his  reputation  as  a soldier. 

The  literal  rendering  of  this  verse  is — 

The  cuckoo 
Above  the  clouds, 

How  does  it  mount  ? 

The  waning  moon 
Sets  not  at  will. 

But,  In  refetence  to  the  royal  favour  won  by  the  archer,  it  is  also  taken  to 
imply— 

Like  the  cuckoo 
So  high  to  soar. 

HoW  is  it  so  f 
Only  my  bow  1 bent, 

That  sent  the  shaft. 

* Ayame,  the  blOssdm  of  the  Calamus  aroMaticus,  or  flowing  sweet  flag. 
Female  names  were  usually  derived  from  flowers. 

t Haye  is  the  ancient  afiBx  to  female  names.  Hime  was  only  used  for  the 
daughters  of  men  of  rank. 


A combined  triplet-emblem  of  Bamboo,  I’ino,  and  Flowering  I’lutn  I ree, 
is  hold  to  be  especially  suitable  for  festivals  or  auspicious  occasions,  such  as 
marriage.  A little  bird  perched  on  a blooming  plum  tree  is  an  allusion  to  the 


poem  ; — 

Haru  same  ni 
Shippori  nururu, 

Urguisu  no 

lla  kase  in  ni  yo  wo. 

Ume  ga  kano, 

Hana  ni  tawa  mure, 

Shiwo  rashi  ya  ; 

Kotori  de  sayo  mo, 

Hito  suji  ni 
Negura  sadamuru, 

Ki  wa  hi  totzu. 

Watashia  uguisu, 

Nushi  wa  ume. 

« # * * s 

Yagate 
Oshiku  bai 
Ja  wai  ja  na. 


With  vernal  showers. 

Wot  and  drooping. 

The  nightingale 

Fans  (with  its  wings)  the  fragrant  air, 
Iledolent  with  perfumed  plum. 

By  the  flowers'  nectar  entranced. 

Of  all  else  oblivious. 

Tho’  but  a tiny  bird. 

Were  my  future  thus 
Ever  unchanged, 

In  single  mindedness. 

Oh,  were  I but  the  Nightingale, 

And  you  (my  love)  the  flowers. 
«#**«# 

Ever  like  this 

The  sweet  dream  of  Oshiku, 

Ah,  indeed,  ’twere  bliss. 


Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  It  is  in  the  popular 
literature  of  the  people  chiefly  that  such  are  to  be  found.  A nation  of  great 
readers,  with  an  extensive  popular  and  classical  literature,  supplied  with  all 
the  standard  works  by  the  numerous  circulating  libraries,  at  a charge  that  is 
not  prohibitory  to  the  poorest  even,  prince  and  peasant  alike  have  access  to 
the  rich  stores  of  folklore  and  Eastern  tale,  and  even  more  solid  mental 
nourishment.  Old  and  young  of  both  sexes  eagerly  peruse  the  pages  of  the 
popular  writers,  and  the  books  are  brought  to  the  houses  for  exchange.  The 
connexion  between  the  literature  and  art  of  the  people  is  very  close.  It  is, 
probably,  the  curiously  complex  nature  of  the  ideographic  Chinese  character 
that  establishes  this  connexion.  While  the  hand  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  brush  in  forming  the  complete  characters,  the  eye  and  mind  are 
trained  to  the  deeper  meanings  of  them.  Inversion  of  its  phonetic  and  its  ideo- 
graphic values  are  not  only  common,  but  their  attainment  is  studiously  aimed 
at  in  poetical  composition, 

A literature  written  in  a character  that  is  founded  on  an  elaborate  hiero- 
glyphic system,  and  only  to  a small  extent  phonetic,  of  necessity  must  have  a 
very  powerful  influence  on  the  art  of  the  people. 

Floral  forms  have  a high  importance,  and  widely  affect  the  minor  details 
of  decorative  art.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  is  also  reduced  to  a system, 
taught  in  progressive  lessons ; the  natural  forms  of  the  various  plants  are 
altered,  but  with  an  art  that  conceals  the  effort.  Daily  accustomed  to  these 
floral  arrangements,  backed  with  hanging  scrolls  of  a Chinese  poem,  or  with 
an  artist’s  sketch,  in  the  hallowed  nook  that  exists  in  every  Japanese  sitting- 
room,  the  mind  grows  accustomed  to  these  objects.  Every  house  has  a 
little  bit  of  garden ; if  without  room  for  more,  a box  is  found,  containing  a 
miniature  garden  in  the  area  of  a few  superficial  inches. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  was,  and  is,  as  a deep  current,  a strong  love  of 
nature  flowing  through  this  people’s  art  instinct.  Periodical  holidays  furnish 
but  an  excuse  to  dress  up  and  have  a day’s  outing  ; even  a visit  to  a shrine  or 
a temple  is  ever  attractive.  Going  to  church  is  no  mere  dull  prosaic  routine 
of  duty.  The  flowers  of  the  season,  from  spring  to  autumn,  furnish  periodical 
excuse  for  these  festive  picnics.  Pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines  give  oppor- 
tunities to  visit  beautiful  or  grand  scenery  and  celebrated  places. 

Delighting  to  look  at  scenery  from  a high  point,  the  popular  pictorial  art 
may  have  been  influenced  by  this  peculiarity.  Thus  we  see  that  their  love  of 
nature,  of  flowers,  and  poetry,  was  so  intermingled  with  their  domestic  life 
and  their  art,  their  literature  and  poetry,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  draw  the  line 
where  art  begins  and  ends. 

Someone  has  said  he  preferred  the  songs  of  a people  to  their  history,  so  I 
venture  to  give  the  literal  rendering  of  a few  from  Japan.  The  following  is 
the  most  ancient  poem  of  Japan,  attributed  to  a pre-historic  semi-divine 
personage: — 


Ya  kumo  tatzu 
Idzumo  yayegaki 
Tsuma  komi  ni 
Ya  ye  gaki  tskurtt 
Sono  yaye  gaki  wo 


Countless  piling  clouds 
Idzumo  envelops. 

Thus  my  spouse  encase, 

A cordon  round  her  raise 
That  my  true  love  develops. 


He  rescued  a maiden  from  being 
and  took  her  to  wife. 

The  son  of  the  Emperor,  about 
North,  composed  the  following  : — 

Ni  i bari  ya 
Tsukuba  wo  idete 
Iku  ya  ka  ne  tsu  rue 

Kaga  na  yete 

His  retainer  replied — 

Yo  ni  wa  ko  ko  no  yo 
Hi  ni  wa  to  o ka  wo. 


sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  the  mountains, 
A.D.  110,  returning  victorious  from  the 

Since  o’er  the  paths 
Of  Skuba-hill  we  went, 

How  many  nights  in  slumber  have  we 
spent  ? 

Count  them. 

Nights  there  were  nine. 

Days  there  were  ten. 


There  is  a play  on  words  in  these  poems,  which,  however,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  render  without  the  Chinese  character  and  elaborate  explanation. 

Wa  ni,  the  Chinese  scholar,  who  was  the  means  of  Chinese  literature  be- 
coming popular  in  Japan,  about  a.d.  284,  composed  this  : — 


Nani  wa  dzu  ni 
Saku  ya  kono  hana 
Fu  yu  gomori 
Ima  wa  haru  be  to 
Saku  ya  kono  hana. ' 


In  Naniwa  (Osaka) 

The  flowering  plum 
This  winter  has  not  budded  ; 
But  now  that  spring  has  come, 
The  trees  are  blossom-studded. 


The  lady-love  of  the  Emperor  Inkio  (412  to  453)  wearily  waited  for  his 
return  from  the  wars,  A spider,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  gave  her  a subject 
for  this  impromptu  : — 


Waga  seko  ni 
Kubeki  yoi  nari 
Sa  saga  ni  no 
Kumo  no  furu  mai 
Kanete  shirushi  mo. 


To  me  my  love 
This  eve  should  come. 
Like  tiny  crab 
This  spider  moves. 

Yet  to  me  presage  gives, 


Ota  Dokwan  accosted  a rural  maiden  one  winter’s  day,  [many  cjnturies 
go,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yed  do,  and  asked  for  a rain-coat.  She  ^replied  with  the 
oUowing  thirty-one  syllable  verse.  He  was  so  smitten  with  her  wit  and  rustic 
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beauty,  that  her  fortune  was  soon  settled,  and  he  became  a patron  of  men  of 
letters  through  her  influence. 


Nana  ye  ya  ye 
Hana  wa  sake  domo 
Yama  buki  no 
Mino  no  stotzu  da  lie 
Naki  yo  kanashi 


Seven  or  eight  petfi.1 
Flowers  bloom ; 

The  keria  japontea 
Has  no  berry  or  seed— 
A sorry  sight. 


or 

What  1 have  not  I cannot  lend. 

Though  flowers  bud  and  eipand 
In  this  lone  mountain  valley  end, 

A rain-coat  there  is  not  to  hand, 

For  which  I am  deeply  grieved. 

The  play,  or  inversion  of  sound  and  sense,  in  the  original  contains  personal 
allusion,  as  well  as  play  upon  words. 

This  is  a common  spring  verse — 


Ume  wa  sai  taka 
Sakura  wa  mada  kaiena, 
Yanagi  ya  nai  yo  nai  fo 
Kase  shidai, 

Yama  bukia  uwake  de 
Iro  bakari, 

Shion  gai  na. 


The  plums  have  blossomed. 

The  cherries  not  yet ; 

The  willows  sway 
As  the  wind  directs. 

The  keria  inconstant 
Love  and  colour  affects. 

Oh  ! but  it  can’t  be  helped. 


I will  give  as  a last  specimen,  an  impromptu  a Japanese  nobleman  composed, 
when  I told  him  my  desire  to  reach  the  heart  and  learn  the  art-thought  of  his 


people. 

Yamato  uta 
Oshite  shirarnru 
Adzusa  Yumi 
Hiku  ya  sawa  naru 
Hito  no  kodoro  mo 


Of  *Tamato’s  muse 
A knowledge  acquire. 

The  bow  strung  for  use 
May  be  bent  at  desird. 

The  heart  of  people  is  reached. 


There  is  a poem  of  31  syllables,  in  five  lines  of  5,  7,  5,  7,  7-syllable  lines, 
that  may  be  read  in  ten  different  ways  by  simply  altering  the  arrangement  of 
the  lines,  each  arrangement  giving  a totally  different  poetical  idea. 


(To  he  continued). 


i^0tts  of  ©bserhattoit. 

*■ — 

early  sunrise  pea. 

The  notes  of  “ S.  H.”  in  your  impression,  July  16  (p.  370)  respecting  the  above 
pea  calls  to  my  mind  some  very  pleasant  events.  I was,  however,  somewhat 
puzzled  over  the  statement  said  to  have  been  made  by  me,  namely,  “ It’s  a 
capital  pea.”  I had  previously  heard  it  praised  by  parties  interested  in  pea 
growing,  and  it  must  have  been  their  praise  that  I rather  incautiously  repeated. 
To  praise  an  article  the  merits  of  which  I have  an  opportunity  of  testing  for 
myself  because  other  people  praise  it  is  a fault  of  which  I am  not  likely  to  be 
found  guilty.  I have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  made  the  statement 
myself,  but  will  not  for  a moment  dispute  the  memory  of  the  writer  referred 
to.  I have  now  very  carefully  during  two  seasons  compared  it  in  every  respect 
with  a great  number  of  new  and  choice  varieties,  and  although  I admit  it  may 
be  a useful  pea  for  some  special  purposes,  I could  not  by  any  means  recommend 
it  for  general  use,  as  there  are  other  peas  that  will  come  in  at  the  same  time 
that  are  quite  as  prolific,  better  in  colour,  and  much  better  in  flavour. 

Seed  Grounds,  St.  Osyth.  Eobt.  Gardiner. 

early  Munich  turnip. 

This  turnip  is  I find  very  useful  for  an  early  supply,  and  I can  Strongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  It  is 
rather  strong,  but  it  is  of  special  value  for  flavour. 

Holme  Lacy,  Hereford.  A.  Young. 

TWO  GOOD  LETTUCES. 

I should  like  to  say  that  I have  found  the  Alexandra  White  Cos  and 
Jefferies's  Little  Queen  the  two  best  of  the  several  lettuces  that  I have  grown 
this  season.  They  are  certainly  Worthy  of  a place  in  every  garden. 

Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  A.  Young. 

VEITCH’S  EARLY  FORCING  CAULIFLOWER. 

Veitch’s  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower  has  been  very  finb  w’ith  us.  We  have 
been  cutting  beautiful  compact  heads  since  the  beginning  of  June  from  seed 
sown  in  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  in  the  open  ground.  It 
is  a sort  every  gardener  should  grow. 

Goodrich  Court,  Boss.  Thomas  Srencek. 

VEITCH’S  AUTUMN  GIANT  CAULIFLOWER. 

We  are  now  cutting  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  .30  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, weighing  4J-  pounds,  sown  August  24,  1881  ; excellent  in  quality. 
Every  one  having  a garden  ought  to  grow  it. 

Knotts  Green,  Leyton.  D.  Donald, 

PANSY  MAGPIE. 

This  is  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  pansies  that  are  suilable  fob  spring 
bedding,  because  of  its  early  flowering  and  the  curious  markings  of  its 
flowers.  The  plant  also  grows  well,  and  is  quite  hardy.  We  plant 
it  in  contrast  with  Viola  Vestal,  Which  is  white,  and  wo  find  it  most 
distinct.  But  this  is  not  all:  it  begins  to  bloom  early  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  continues  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers  up  to  the  time  wo  put  out  our 
summer  bedders.  It  is  rather  too  late  now  to  s trike  cuttings  for  next  season’s 
flowering,  but  there  is  ample  time  to  order  a stock  of  plants  from  the  nursery. 

J.  Macdonald, 

MIGNONETTE. 

There  is  a great  outcry  about  the  scarcity  of  mignonette  in  the  beds  and 
borders  ; many  say  that  they  sowed  the  seed  at  the  right  time,  but  it  did  not 
grow,  and  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  questioned.  I do  not  say  that  the  seed 
was  either  of  good  quality  or  bad,  but  I do  know  that,  of  all  the  tender 
annuals  which  are  grown,  mignonette  suffers  more  than  anything  else  if  a short 
period  of  dry  weather  occurs  just  after  it  is  sown,  and  the  ground  is  not  kept 
moist  by  regular  waterings.  Wo  had  a fortnight's  dry  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  that  was  enough  to  kill  the 
best  mignonette  seed  that  was  over  sown.  J.  C.  Ci.ahke. 

• Yamato,  the pootlMil  niinio  for  JaRao,  tiro  prorinoo  Wlisroia  tho  rosideilcO  *f  tho  Uaporiol 
Court  waa  aituata,  ia  ao  named. 


SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  a splendid  bed  of  verbenas  in  my  garden, 
which  I raised  from  seed,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  making  a much  more 
vigorous  growth  than  those  in  another  bed  near  it  which  were  raised  from 
cuttings.  The  seedlings  are  flowering  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  and  the 
diversity  of  colouring  is  most  charming.  There  is  a pure  white,  a brilliant 
scarlet  with  a white  eye,  and  a lovely  maroon  with  a lemon-coloured  eye ; 
besides  these  there  are  a great  many  other  colours  and  intermediate  shades  ; 
but  what  surprises  me  most  is  that  every  plant  is  so  vigorous,  while  the  plants 
from  cuttings  are  so  poor.  The  raising  of  seedling  verbenas  is  so  simple  that 
I shall,  I hope  to  enlarge  my  practice.  Early  in  the  month  of  April  last  I 
purchased  a half-crown  packet  of  seed  and  sowed  it  in  two  large  pans,  and 
placed  them  in  the  warmest  end  of  my  little  greenhouse  ; by  earefnlly  shading 
and  watering  them  I managed  to  secure  nearly  six  dozen  plants  for  bedding- 
out,  with  what  result  I have  already  told  you.  I can  strongly  advise  any  of 
your  readers  who  are  fond  of  verbenas  to  commence  raising  seedlings. 

T.  M.  P, 

CANKER  IN  MELONS. 

_ More  than  the  usual  number  of  losses  have  occurred  in  the  melon  crop 
this  season  through  the  disease  known  as  canker.  I believe  that  the  reason 
of  its  being  so  prevalent  and  severe  is  owing  to  the  damp  and  cold  cloudy 
weather  which  prevailed  for  so  long,  the  melon  being  a light  and  heat  loving 
plant.  Many  crops  in  pits  and  frames  have  been  lost  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a suitable  soil.  From  what  I have  seen,  more  losses  have  occurred 
where  the  plants  had  to  be  grown  in  a light  soil  than  where  a suitably  heavy 
loam  had  been  provided.  This  shows  that  unless  a good  strong  loamy  soil  is 
to  be  had  it  will  be  best  to  let  melon  culture  alone.  If  taken  in  time  the 
canker  is  not  a difficult  disease  to  eradicate  or  to  keep  in  check,  but  it  is  better 
still  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  The  preventive  measures  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  chief  point  is  when  watering  not  to  wet  the  principal  stems 
near  the  base.  After  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet 
no  water  should  be  given  within  six  inches  of  the  stem  all  round,  and  when 
damping  or  syringing  the  water  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  kept  away  from 
the  main  stem.  Should  canker  show  itself,  it  can  be  stopped  by  dusting  some 
dry  hot  lime  over  the  affected  parts  ; powdered  charcoal  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  parts  where  the  lime  or  charcoal  is  applied  must  be  kept  dry. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 

LATE  ROSES. 

Owing  to  the  cold  weather  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  blight,  we  did  not 
obtain  so  many  good  roses  early  in  the  season  as  we  are  accustomed  to  have. 
But  of  late  we  have  had  many  splendid  flowers,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
we  never  had  them  in  better  form  and  colour.  A.  K.  YV  illiams  has  been  truly 
splendid,  the  colour  soft  and  pleasing.  Beauty  of  Waltham  has  been  very 
remarkable  for  its  full  bold  flowers  and  striking  crimson  colour.  Camille 
Bernardin  has  been  very  fine  ; but  I think  the  best  of  all  in  this  line  of  colour 
has  been  Charles  Lefebvre,  for  it  has  been  most  brilliant  in  colour  and  fine  in 
form.  Nearly  equal  to  it  has  been  John  Bright,  a very  good  rose.  Dr.  Andry 
is  always  good  with  us.  Amongst  the  light  varieties  La  France  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  have  been  Very  beautiful ; Madame  Victor  Verdier  and  Madame 
Vidot  have  also  been  very  fine  ,-  but  the  cream  of  all  in  this  line  of  colour  has 
been  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand,  which  has  produced  flowers  of  the  most 
perfect  form  and  exquisite  colour.  This  is  a fine  rose,  but  it  does  not  always 
attain  to  such  excellence.  Reynolds  Hole  has  been  the  finest  of  our  dark 
roses,  which  has  much  gratified  me,  for  I hold  the  name  of  this  venerable  rose 
grower  in  very  high  esteem.  T.  M.  P. 

NEW  NEPENTHES  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  other  day,  in  walking  through  the  structures  containing  the  wonderful 
collection  of  East  Indian  pitchers  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  at  Chelsea,  I was  much  struck  with  two  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds 
now  in  splendid  condition.  One  of  these  is  Nepenthes  Northiana,  a very 
beautiful  species  producing  long  and  very  handsome  pitchers  ; the  outside  of 
the  pitchers  is  richly  coloured,  and  the  interior  is  very  freely  and  beautifully 
marked  with  red  and  purple  on  a yellowish  ground.  'The  other  is  N.  Master- 
siana,  which  will  prove  a very  formidable  rival  to  N.  sanguinea,  which  has  for 
a long  time  been  literally  “ worth  its  weight  in  gold,”  if  it  does  not  entirely 
Surpass  it.  The  pitchers  are  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  N.  sanguinea, 
and  equally  rich  in  colour  and  more  freely  produced.  Plants  of  the  smallest 
size  are  well  furnished  with  pitchers,  some  not  more  than  six  inches  in  height, 
bearing  five  or  six  pitchers  six  inches  in  length  and  of  a proportionate 
diameter.  The  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  magnificent  hybrid  is  its  excel- 
lent constitution,  in  this  respect  a striking  contrast  to  N.  sanguinea,  which, 
as  is  so  well  known  to  cultivators,  is  of  slow  growth.  N.  Mastersiana,  it  may 
be  added,  was  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Visitor. 


JUplics  to  ©un'its. 

0.  Pry. — Your  seedling  fuchsia  " Mrs.  George  Qrote  ” is  very  distinct  and 
truly  beautiful.  It  is  a single  light  flower  with  long  cylindrical  wax-like  tube 
of  a delicate  flesh-tinted  white  colour  with  short  calyx  segments  reflected  back 
upon  the  tube  in  ram’s  horn  style  ; the  corolla  narrow  and  closely  folded,  tho 
colour  rich  cherry-tinted  carmine. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  P. — Yours  is  the  pretty  Fuchsia  procumbens,  figured 
in  our  issue  for  Juno  25,  1881.  R.  \V. — 1,  Hibiscus  heterophyllus ; 2, 
Ilaworthia  limpida ; 3,  Monarda  fistnlosa.  J.  Fisher. — 1,  Calanthe  bicolor; 
2,  Aerides  cylindricum  ; 3,  A.  zygopet.alum,  but  wo  must  sec  a flower  to  give 
tho  name  correctly  ; 4,  Phalnsnopsis  amabilis. 

J{.  Austen,  Ramsgate. — Yours  is  a handsomo  sample  of  the  gall  of  Cynips 
rosaj.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  a young  shoot  of  a rose,  and  tho  grubs  produce 
the  moHB-liko  galls,  which  are  sometimes  very  common. 


WHO  WOULD  BK  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUOH'N  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  foniH  a 
most  invlKoratliifr  effeiTeHcliiK  BoveraKe  liy  llic  Biniplo  acMltion  of  water,  and  if  takoii 
accordinK  to  tlio  dlrectioiis  ia  tlie  lio»t  provontivo  and  curative  of  nmiiy  dlseaaea.  It  does 
not  contain  inaKUoaia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  uall-atoiica  or  Kouty 
dupoaita.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplodoii,  118,  Ilolborn,  Loudon.— [AnvT.] 

WAR  nilRlit  with  advanta({n  bo  declared  npainat  acarlot  fever,  nioaaloa,  ami  aiiiall-por, 
and  au  attemjit  made  to  prevent  further  liavoo  ainoi'Bat  ehlldi  eti  and  rulnlta.  Let  every  one 
co-operate,  and  ia  doiiin  ho  uae  WRIGHT', S COAL  TAR  HOAP  aa  a preventive  moaHiire.  It 
can  bn  bought  ovorywhore.  See  tho  words  “ Nape  ('«rlio7iis  /»r(rrffr)is  " (as  doetera  proscribe) 
iuipruaaud  uu  each  tablet  uud  wrapper,  ivithuut  which  uuue  !•  trcnulue.— | Adtt.J 
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ENCLOSURKS  IN  THE  PURLIEUS  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Mr.  Justick  Fiei.d  has  delivoml  a judgment  in  a case  of  groat  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nortli-oast  corner  of  the  Now  Forest.  Outside  the  legal 
bounds  of  the  forest,  but  conneotod  with  it  by  strips  of  waste  and  grassy  lanes, 
there  lie,  on  this  side  of  the  forest,  numerous  open  commons  stretching  north- 
wards and  eastwards  for  about  a couple  of  miles,  the  straggling  villages  of 
Rramshaw  and  Cadnam,  with  their  enclosed  farms,  forming,  in  fact,  the  only 
dividing  lino  between  the  forest  on  the  one  side  and  the  neighbouring  tract  of 
waste  on  the  other.  This  tract,  consisting  of  poor  moorland  with  boggy 
bottoms,  but  not  devoid  of  a certain  picturesque  wildness,  extends  into  the 
several  parishes  of  Itramshaw,  Minstcad,  Eling,  Wellow,  and  Plaitford,  and 
anciently  ran  without  break  to  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Romsey,  some  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  forest.  It  extended  also  still  further  northward  into 
Lanford  parish,  but  hero  an  enclosure  was  affected  by  Act  of  Parliament  some 
years  ago— an  enclosure  pointed  to  by  the  neighbourhood  as  proving  the 
mischievousness  of  that  process  when  applied  to  poor  forest  land,  the  land 
having  been  converted  from  useful  common  into  enclosures  so  worthless  that 
hardly  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent  their  relapse  into  furze  and  heath.  The 
district  still  remaining  open  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  numerous 
small  freeholders  and  tenants  abounding  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  run 
being  uninterrupted  from  the  forest  to  the  commons,  a commoner’s  beast  has 
a wide  range  to  choose  from,  and  discriminates  wisely  between  the  respective 
advantages  of  wood  and  moor,  hill  and  hollow,  in  relation  to  the  seasons  and 
the  state  of  the  weather.  An  institution  of  the  locality  is  the  “ Shade-pond,” 
not,  as  the  uninitiated  would  suppose,  a pond  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but  a 
pool  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  breeze.  Here  on  a hot  summer’s  day  the 
cattle  congregate  from  all  parts  to  escape  from  the  flies  which  make  their  lives 
a burden  under  the  forest  trees  ; while  at  night,  or  in  the  winter,  they  take 
refuge  in  some  warm  wood  or  protected  bottom.  The  inclosure  of  a single  one 
of  the  commons  would  in  a great  measure  destroy  the  advantages  of  the  whole, 
since  it  would  take  away  some  peculiar  feature  and  interrupt  the  run  of  the 
cattle,  confining  them  to  their  own  parish  or  district. 

Poor,  however,  as  the  land  is,  it  has  not  escaped  danger ; and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  one  land-owning  family  in  sympathy  with  the  small 
cultivators  of  the  district,  the  whole  tract  would  undoubtedly  by  this  time 
have  been  enclosed.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  small  enclosures  were  com- 
menced on  the  commons  in  Bramshaw  parish.  Objection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  by  far  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  parish,  and  further  progress  in  the 
same  direction  was  checked.  A few  years  later  application  was  made  to  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners  to  inclose  Plaitford  common,  a tract  of  about  300 
acres.  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  son,  Mr.  Briscoe  Eyre  (who  is  a verderer  of  the 
New  Forest),  again  objected,  and  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  decided  that 
not  even  a pj-imA  facie  case  had  been  made  out  by  the  applicants.  The  next 
step  was  to  apply  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  an  order  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  same  common.  On  this  occasion  a local  inquiry  was  held,  and  it 
was  elicited  that  regulation,  as  understood  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
meant  the  placing  of  a fence  round  the  whole  common,  thus  cutting  off  all 
access  to  it  except  at  particular  points.  The  usages  of  the  district  and  the 
habits  of  the  cattle  were  explained  to  the  Commissioners,  and  they  decided 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  proceeding  with  this  application.  Then  actions 
were  commenced  against  a number  of  cottagers  accustomed  to  turn  out  on 
West  Wellow  common.  Lord  Mount-Temple  here  intervened,  and  terms  were 
arranged  by  which  the  persons  assailed  will  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  for  many  years.  But  the  most  dangerous  and  determined  attack 
is  that  which  has  just  been  defeated  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Field.  In 
the  spring  of  1880  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wigley  commenced  the  enclosure 
of  a large  common  in  his  manor,  anciently  known  as  Wigley  common,  but 
recently  as  Half-moon  common,  from  a commanding  clump  of  fir  trees, 
christened  in  the  last  century  the  Half-moon  clump.  This  common  comprises 
about  450  acres,  and  abuts  on  the  west  on  Bramshaw  common  and  on  the 
south  on  Cadnam  ; it,  moreover,  contains  the  best  feed  in  the  whole  tract  and 
many  sheltered  nooks . The  Lord  asserted  that  the  common  was  his  absolute  private 
property,  and  that  the  constant  depasturage  of  cattle  upon  it  proceeded  merely 
from  a series  of  acts  of  trespass  which  it  had  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
stop  while  the  common  lay  open  ; and  he  firmly  declined  to  suspend  his  opera- 
tions for  a day  to  allow  of  a friendly  investigation  of  the  legal  questions.  The 
Manor  of  Wigley  had,  no  doubt,  long  ceased  to  be  a manor,  and  the  whole 
manor  and  tithing  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  tenants  ofjthe  neighbouring  Manor  of  Cadnam  had,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  resisted  an  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  Wigley,  and  had 
obtained  a decree  from  the  weU-known  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  day,  affirming  their  right  to  depasture  on  “ the  waste 
grounds  of  Wigley.”  Mr.  Briscoe  Eyre  is  a large  tenant  of  Cadnam  Manor. 
Finding  remonstrance  useless,  he  commenced  proceedings  on  {behalf  of  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  to  enforce  the  decree  and  restrain  the  Lord  from 
enclosing.  The  completion  of  the  fencing  pending  the  action  was  immediately 
prohibited  by  the  Court,  and  the  case  has  been  thoroughly  fought  out.  The 
defendant  denied  the  validity  of  the  decree  and  the  identity  of  the  land  which 
he  had  begun  to  enclose  with  the  waste  grounds  of  Wigley.  Numerous 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  extensive  user  of  the  common  proved.  In  the 
result,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  a long  and  careful  judgment,  pronounced  for  the 
plaintiff,  on  all  points,  directing  the  removal  of  the  fences  and  the  payment  of 
costs  by  the  defendant.  This  termination  of  an  anxious  controversy  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  numerous  class  of  small  but  independent  cultivators 
living  about  the  common  ; and  those  who,  without  being  fanatics  for  la  petite 
culture,  do  not  wish  to  see  such  specimens  of  it  as  remain  in  England  stamped 
out,  will  rejoice  over  a decision  which  tends  to  preserve  the  unique  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  Forest  in  statu  quo. — Times. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths 
and  other  Bulbous  Boots. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. — General  Bulb 
Catalogue. 

Dickson  AND  Robinson,  12,  Old  Milloate,  Manchester. —Chfa^oyite  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots, 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 


Uy  Grant  Ai-lkn. 

From  tho  C'ornMll  Magazine, 

Before  mo,  as  I write,  stands  a small  specimen  vase,  containing  a little  Scotch 
bluebell,  picked  upon  a bleak  open  moorside,  yet  wonderfully  delicate  and 
fragile  in  stem,  and  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blossom.  For  the  bluebells  of  Scotland, 
the  bluebells  of  Walter  Scott  and  of  all  the  old  ballad  poetry,  are  not  our 
stiff  thicked-stemmed  English  wild  hyacinths,  but  the  same  dainty  drooping 
flowers  which  we  in  the  south  call  harebells.  Tho  word  ought  really  to  bo 
heather-bell  ; but  the  corruption  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a common  law  of 
English  phonology,  which  has  similarly  degraded  several  other  early  words  by 
dropping  out  the  th  between  two  vowels.  Harebell  or  heather-bell  or  blue- 
bell, the  flower  is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  most  graceful  native  forms  ; and  the 
exquisite  depth  of  its  colour  has  always  made  it  a prime  favourite  with  our 
poets  and  our  children  alike.  How  it  first  got  that  beautiful  colour  is  the 
problem  which  I wish,  if  possible,  to  settle  to-day. 

I am  not  going  to  inquire  at  present  why  the  harebell  is  coloured  at  all 
That  question  I suppose  everybody  has  now  heard  answered  a dozen  times 
over  at  least.  We  all  know  nowadays  that  the  colours  of  flowers  are  useful  to 
them  in  attracting  the  insects  which  fertilize  their  embryo  seeds  ; and  that 
only  those  flowers  possess  bright  hues  which  thus  depend  upon 
insects  for  the  impregnation  of  their  ovules.  Wind-fertilized  blossoms, 
in  which  the  pollen  of  one  head  is  carried  by  chance  breezes  to 
the  stigma  of  another,  are  always  small,  green,  and  comparatively  incon- 
spicuous. It  is  only  those  plants  which  are  indebted  to  bees  or  butter- 
flies for  the  due  setting  of  their  seeds  that  ever  advertise  their  store  of  honey 
by  bright-hued  petals.  All  this,  as  I say,  we  have  each  of  us  heard  long  ago. 
So  the  specific  question  which  I wish  to  attack  to-day  is  not  why  the  hare- 
bell is  coloured,  but  why  it  is  coloured  blue.  And,  in  getting  at  the  answer 
to  this  one  test-question,  I hope  incidentally  to  answer  the  wider  question  why 
any  given  flower  whatsoever  should  be  blue,  let  us  say,  or  red,  or  lilac,  rather 
than  orange,  yellow,  white,  or  any  other  possible  colour  in  nature  except  the 
one  which  it  actually  happens  to  be.  . . ■ 

Briefly  put,  the  general  conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived  is  this  : all 
flowers  were  in  their  earliest  form  yellow  ; then,  some  of  them  became  white  ; 
after  that,  a few  of  them  grew  to  be  red  or  purple  ; and  finally  a comparatively 
small  number  acquired  various  shades  of  lilac,  mauve,  violet,  or  blue.  So 
that,  if  this  principle  be  true,  the  harebell  will  represent  one  of  the  most 
highly-developed  lines  of  descent ; and  its  ancestors  will  have  passed  succes- 
sively through  all  the  intermediate  stages.  Let  us  see  what  grounds  can  be 
given  for  such  a belief.  , . , e 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  when  we  speak  of  the  colours  ot 
flowers  we  generally  mean  the  colour  of  the  petals  alone.  For  in  meet 
cases  the  stamens  and  other  central  or  gans,  which  form,  botanically  speakiijg, 
the  really  important  part  of  the  blossom,  are  yellow,  or  at  least  yellowish  ; 
while  the  petals  may  be  blue,  red,  pink,  orange,  lilac,  or  even  green.  But 
as  the  central  organs  are  comparatively  small,  whereas  the  petals  are  large 
and  conspicuous,  we  naturally  speak  ot  flowers  in  every-day  talk  as  having 
the  colour  of  their  petals,  which  form  by  far  the  greater  and  most  noticeable 
part  of  their  whole  surface.  Our  question  then  narrows  itself  down  to  this 
— Why  are  the  petals  in  any  particular  blossom  of  one  colour  rather  than 

Now  petals,  as  I have  more  than  once  already  explained  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  are  in  all  probability  originally  enlarged  and  flattened 
stamens,  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  attracting 
insects.  It  seems  likely  that  all  flowers  at  first  consisted  of  the  central 
organs  alone— that  is  to  say,  the  pistil,  which  contains  the  ovary  with  its 
embryo  seeds  ; and  the  stamen.s,  which  produce  the  pollen,  whose  co-operation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fertilize  these  same  embryo  ovules  and  to  make  the 
pistil  mature  into  the  ripe  fruit.  But  in  those  plants  which  took  to  fertiliza- 
tion by  means  of  insects — or,  one  ought  rather  to  say,  in  those  plants  which 
insects  took  to  visiting  for  the  sake  of  their  honey  or  pollen,  and  so  un- 
consciously fertilizing — the  flowers  soon  began  to  produce  an  outer  row  of 
barren  and  specialized  stamens,  adapted  by  their  size  and  colour  for  attracting 
the  fertilizing  insects  ; and  these  barren  and  specialized  stamens  are  what  we 
commonly  call  petals.  Any  flowers  which  thus  presented  brilliant  masses  of 
colour  to  allure  the  eyes  of  the  beetles,  the  bees,  and  the  butterflies  would 
naturally  receive  the  greatest  number  of  visits  from  their  insect  friends,  and 
would  therefore  stand  the  best  chance  of  setting  their  seeds,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
ducing healthy  and  vigorous  offspring  as  the  result  of  a proper  cross.  In  this 
way,  they  would  gain  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  over  their  less 
fortunate  compeers,  and  Would  hand  down  their  own  peculiarities  to  their 
descendants  after  them.  , , j • 1 * 

But  as  the  stamens  of  almost  all  flowers,  certainly  of  all  the  oldest  and  simplest 
flowers,  are  yellow,  it  would  natually  follow  that  the  earliest  petals  would  be 
yellow  too.  When  the  stamens  of  the  outer  row  were  flattened  and  broadened 
into  petals,  there  would  be  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  change  their 
colour  ; and,  in  the  absence  of  any  good  reason,  they  doubtless  retained  it  as 
before.  Indeed,  I shall  try  to  show,  a little  later  on,  that  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plesttypes  of  existing  flowers  are  almost  always  yellow,  seldom  white,  and  never 
blue  ; and  this  in  itself  would  be  a sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  yellow  was 
the  original  colour  of  all  petals.*  But  as  I am  personally  somewhat  heretical  m 
believing,  contrary  to  the  general  run  of  existing  scientific  opinion,  that  petals 
are  derived  from  flattened  stamens,  not  from  simplified  and  attenuated  leaves,  1 


* In  a part  of  this  article  I shall  have  to  go  over  ground  already  considered 
n a valuable  paper  read  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  before  the  British  Association  at 
fork  last  August,  and  I shall  take  part  of  my  examples  from  his  interesting 
iollection  of  facts  as  reported  in  Nature.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I should  like 
it  the  outset  to  point  out  that  I venture  to  differ  on  two  points  from  his  great 
luthority.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  think  all  flowers  were  originally  green, 
leoause  I believe  petals  were  first  derived  from  altered  stamens,  not  from  altered 
sepals  or  bracts,  and  that  modern  green  flowers  are  degraded  types,  not  survivals, 
if  early  forms.  And  in  the  second  place,  I think  yellow  petals  preceded  white 
aetals  in  the  order  of  time,  and  not  vice  versA.  I may  also  perhaps  be  excused 
for  adding  that  I had  already  arrived  at  most  of  the  substantive  conclusions  set 
forth  in  this  article  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  s paper,  and  had 
incidentally  put  forward  the  greater  part  of  them,  though  dogmatirally  and 
without  fully  stating  my  reasons,  in  an  article  on  the  Daisy  s B^gree, 
published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  in  another  on  the  Kose  Eamily, 
published  in  Belgravia,  both  for  August,  1881.  At  the  sa,me  time,  i must 
express  my  indebtedness  for  many  new  details  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  s admirable 
paper.  Of  course  this  note  ifl  only  appended  for  the  behoof  of  soientifac  readers. 
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■hall  venture  to  detail  here  the  reasons  for  this  belief  ; because  it  seems  to  me 
of  capital  importance  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject.  For  if  the 
petals  were  originally  a row  of  stamens  set  apart  for  the  funetion  of  attracting 
insects,  it  would  be  natural  and  obvious  why  they  should  begin  by  being 
yellow  ; but  if  they  were  originally  a set  of  loaves,  which  became  thinner  and 
more  brightly  coloured  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why 
they  should  first  have  assumed  any  one  colour  rather  than  another. 

The  accepted  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  petals  is  that  discovered  by 
Wolff  and  afterwards  rediscovered  by  Goethe,  after  whose  name  it  is  usually 
called  ; for  of  course,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  greater  man’s  fame  has  swallowed 
up  the  fame  of  the  lesser.  Goethe  held  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  were 
really  modified  leaves,  and  that  a gradual  transition  could  be  traced  between 
them,  from  the  ordinary  leaf  through  the  stem-leaf  and  the  bract  to  the  sepal 
(or  division  of  the  calyx),  the  petal,  the  stamen,  and  the  ovary  or  carpel.  Now, 
if  we  look  at  most  modern  flowers,  such  a transition  can  undoubtedly  be 
observed  ; and  sometimes  it  is  very  delicately  graduated,  so  that  you  can 
hardly  say  where  each  sort  of  leaf  merges  into  the  next.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  ordinarily  understood,  we  now  know  that  in  the 
earliest  flowers  there  were  no  petals  or  sepals,  but  that  primitive  flowering 
plants  had  simply  leaves  on  the  one  hand,  and  stamens  and  ovules  on  the 
other.  The  oldest  types  of  flowers  at  present  surviving,  those  of  the  pine 
tribe  and  of  the  tropical  cycads  (such  as  the  well-known  zamias  of  our 
conservatories),  have  stilt  only  these  simple  elements.  But,  if  petals  and  sepals 
are  later  in  origin  (as  we  know  them  to  be)  than  stamens  and  carpels,  we 
cannot  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  mark  the  transition  from  one  form  to 
the  other,  any  more  than  we  can  say  that  Gothic  architectuie  marks 
the  transition  from  the  Egyptian  style  to  the  classical  Greek.  I do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  stamen  and  the  ovary  are  themselves  by  origin  modified 
leaves — that  part  of  the  Wolffian  theory  is  absolutely  irrefutable  ; but  what  I 
do  mean  to  say  is  this,  that,  with  the  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  we  can  no  longer  regard  petals  and  sepals  as  in- 
termediate stages  between  the  two.  The  earliest  flowering  plants  had  true  leaves 
on  the  one  hand,  and  specialized  pollen -bearing  or  ovule-bearing  leaves  on 
the  other  hand,  which  latter  are  what  we  call  stamens  and  carpels  ; but  they 
had  no  petals  at  all,  and  the  petals  of  modern  flowers  have  been  produced  at  some 
later  period,  I believe,  also,  they  have  been  produced  by  a modification  of 
certain  external  stamens,  not  by  a modification  of  true  leaves.  Instead  of 
being  leaves  arrested  on  their  way  towards  becoming  stamens,  they  are 
stamens  which  have  partially  reverted  towards  the  condition  of  leaves.  They 
differ  from  true  leaves,  however,  in  their  thin,  spongy  texture,  and  in  the 
bright  pigments  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

All  stamens  show  a great  tendency  easily  to  become  petaloid,  as  the 
techaical  botanists  call  it ; that  is  to  say,  to  flatten  out  their  filament  or  stalk, 
and  finally  to  lose  their  pollen-bearing  sacs  or  anthers.  In  the  water  lilies — 
which  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  types  of  flowers  we  now  possess,  still 
preserving  many  antique  points  of  structure  unchanged — we  can  trace  a 
regular  gradation  from  the  perfect  stamen  to  the  perfect  petal.  In  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  we  find  stamens  of  the  ordinary  sort,  with  rounded  stalks  or 


filaments,  and  long  yellow  anthers  full  of  pollen  at  the  end  of  each  ; then,  as 
we  moved  outward,  wo  find  the  filaments  growing  flatter  and  broader,  and  the 
pollen-sacs  leas  and  less  perfect ; next,  we  find  a few  stamens  which  look  exactly 
like  petals,  only  that  they  have  two  abortive  anthers  stuck  awkwardly  on  to 
their  summits  ; and,  finally,  we  find  true  petals,  broad  and  flat,  yellow  or  white 
as  the  cane  may  be  ; and  without  any  trace  of  the  anthers  at  all.  Here  in  this 
very  ancient  flower  we  have  stereotyped  for  ns,  as  it  were,  the  mode  in  which 
stamens  first  developed  into  petals  under  stress  of  insect  selection. 

“ But  how  do  you  know,”  someone  may  ask,  “ that  the  transition  was  not 
in  the  opposite  direction  ? How  do  you  know  that  the  water  lily  had  not  petals 
alone  to  start  with,  and  that  these  did  not  afterwards  develop,  as  the  Wolffian 
hypothesis  would  have  us  believe,  into  stamens  ? ” Well,  for  a very  simple 
reason.  The  theory  of  Wolff  and  Goethe  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
doctrine  of  development,  at  least  if  accepted  as  a historical  explanation  (which 
Wolff  and  Goethe  of  course  never  meant  it  to  be).  Flowers  can  and  do  exist 
without  petals,  which  are  no  essential  part  of  the  organism,  but  a mere  set  of 
attractive  coloured  advertisements  for  alluring  insects  ; but  no  flower  can 
possibly  exist  without  stamens,  which  are  one  of  the  two  essential  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  the  plant.  Without  pollen  no  flower  can  set  its  seeds.  A 
parallel  from  the  animal  world  will  make  this  immediately  obvious.  Hive- 
bees  consist  of  three  kinds — the  queens  or  fertile  females,  the  drones  or  males, 
and  the  workers  or  neuters.  Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  whether  the 
queens  were  developed  from  an  original  class  of  neuters,  or  the  neuters  from 
an  original  class  of  fertile  females.  Neuters  left  to  themselves  would  die  out 
in  a single  generation  ; they  are  really  sterilized  females,  set  apart  for  a 
special  function  on  behalf  of  the  hive.  It  is  just  the  same  with  petals  ; they 
are  sterilized  stamens,  set  apart  for  the  special  function  of  attracting  insects 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  flower.  But  to  ask  which  came  first,  the  petals  or  the 
stamens,  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask  which  came  first,  the  male  and  female  bees  or 
the  neuters.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


©ftituarg. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  at  St.  Ann’s-road,  Stamford  Hill,  Hannah  Wincott,  aged  78. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  St.  Leonards,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
K.C.H.  and  F.R.S.,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  In  his  early  days  he  had 
the  experience  of  the  Foreign  Office,  under  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  was 
afterwards  variously  employed  as  a diplomatic  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  travelled  much  and  acquired  high  scientific  attainments.  Ho 
brought  home  to  this  country  from  South  America  the  megatherium,  the 
glyptodon,  and  other  great  fossils,  and.contributed  largely  in  various  ways  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Eio 
de  la  Plata. 


* I must  add  that  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  Wolff’s  great 
generalization  in  the  way  in  which  he  meant  it — the  existence  of  a homology 
between  the  leaf  and  all  the  floral  organs  : I only  mean  that  the  conception  re- 
quires to  be  modified  a little  by  the  light  of  later  evolutionary  discoveries. 
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Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received  their  annual  supply  of 


HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  and  other 
BULBOUS  ROOTS; 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  fine  condition. 


BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1882 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  our  Customers  ; anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a duplicate 
copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Ho.  74.— Three-quarter  Span-roof  Garden  Frame. 
CA.SH  PKICES— Carriage  Paid. 


No.  2 size..  ..  8 ft.  long..  ..  6 ft.  wide..  £4  16  0 

No.  8 12  ft 6 ft 6 10  0 

No.  4 16  ft.  eft.  „ ..  8 6 0 

Theiie  Frames  give  great  height  in  the  centre.  They  are 

18  In.  high  in  front,  24  In.  high  at  the  back,  and  82  in.  at  the 
ridge.  Front  or  back  lights  turn  over.  Set-opes  are  pro- 
vided for  ventilating.  Are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal, 
all  painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed 
with  l>est  21-oz.  English  glass.  For  testiinonials,  see  our 
Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Carriage  paid  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Ilublln. 

Estimates  fur  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  .Sashes,  &c. 

*'  Homestead,  Dundrum. 

“Mr.  Henry  McComah  haring  had  64  ft.  of  the  No.  74 
Frame,  be  considers  it  very  satlsloctory." 

BOUIiTON  and  PAtfli,  NORWICH. 
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DUTCH  BULBS, 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 


ANT.  ROOZEN  SON’S 

CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


OUR  GUINEA  PACKAGE 

Of  Choice  Hardy  Flower  Boots  for  Spring  Gar- 
dening, contains  the  following  well-selected, 
first-class,  sound  Bulbs,  viz.  ; 

38  HYACINTHS,  mixed,  in  distinct  colours. 
50  TULiIFS,  single  early,  best  mixed. 

50  ,,  double  ,,  „ 

30  NAHCISSHS  POLYANTHTTS,  best  mixed. 
80  „ Incomparable,  yellow,  double, 

60  ANEMONES,  double,  best  mixed. 

50  Ranunculus,  double,  best  mixed. 

400  CROCUS,  in  four  distinct  colours. 

36  GLADIOLUS,  best  mixed. 

50  SNOWDROPS,  single. 

782  Bulba  in  all. 

Other  Collections  for  Indoor  and  Spring  Gardening 
at  lOs.  6d.,  21s.,  27s.  6d.,  50s.,  55s.,  and  100s. 
The  above-named  Collections  may  be  had  from 
our  Agemts,  Messrs.  Mbrtens  and  Co.,  5,  Billiter 
Square,  I'iOndon,  E.C.,  during  the  season,  against 
cash  ayment. 

For  o i^  Revised  Catalogue  for  1882,  please  apply 
to  OUT  Agents  or  to  ourselves  direct.  Early 
erders  respectfully  requested. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON  Nurserymen, 

OVERVEEN,  NEAR  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


DA.IILIA.© 

Those  liavo  boon  a Sp(5ctnUt<5  at  tho  Slontfh  Nuraoriofl  for 
tho  last  fifty  yoars,  and  arc  now  in  fine  Bloom. 

An  iiiBpootiou  is  iuviiod. 

All  tho  Ulassoa  will  bo  roprosoutod  at  tho  Ofoat  Sho\V  at 
tho  Crystal  I’alaoo,  Soptenibor  8 and  9. 

CHARLES  TURNER, 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  SLOUGH, 
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aiiir  fat  (Ensuing  MwB. 

Wednesd-ay,  September  6.  — Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultur.al  Society. — 
Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  September  6,  and  Thursday',  September  7. — Bath. — Floral  Fete. 
Frid.yy,  September  8. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  Horticultural  Society.  — Autumn 
Exhibition. 

Friday,  Septe.mbeb  8,  and  Saturday,  September  9.  — Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — Cottagers’  Show. 

Friday,  September  8,  and  S.yturday,  September  9 . — Crystal  Palace.  — Great 
National  Dahlia  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Fruit. 


^uriixitt  for  fesiting 

Monday,  September  4.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  ; Bulbs  from  Holland. 

Wednesday,  September  6.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs  ; Established  Imported  Orchids. 

Thursday,  September  7.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Saturday,  September  9.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. : Bulbs  from  Holland. 


The  Bulb  Catalogues  are  “ dropping  in,”  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and,  like  the  falling  leaves,  they  remind  us  that  our 
flowers,  like  ourseles,  “ have  here  no  continuing  city.”  It  is  cruel 
of  the  merchants  to  compel  us  to  recognize  the  near  approach  of 
winter  when  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  tasted  the  warmth  of  the 
summer.  But  there  is  some  kindness  in  the  cruelty,  for  if  the  bulbs 
tell  us  there  is  a cloud  coming  they  also  offer  a silver  lining  for  it, 
so  that  in  the  dark  days  we  may  have  flowers  if  we  will ; and  when 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  opening  spring  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
have  them,  whether  we  will'  or  no.  The  bulb  catalogues  are  delight- 
fully suggestive ; they  appeal  to  a something  within  us  that  appears 
to  he  not  easily  defined,  but  it  may  be  a compound  of  hope  and  a 
consciousness  of  present  power,  for  it  is  delightful  to  handle  the 
clean  heavy  bulbs  just  now  and  meditate  on  what  is  inside  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  they  are  purchasable,  and  need  but  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  care  to  ensure  astonishing  results  hy-and- 
hye.  There  is  nothing  in  an  ordinary  hyacinth  or  tulip  bulb  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  hardened  by  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  nature,  but  the  unhardened  casualist — who  of  course  is 
not  a casuist — experiences  a certain  degree  of  astonishment  as  the 
conviction  “ comes  home”  that  in  the  middle  of  this  thing,  that 
may  be  likened  to  a turnip  or  an  onion,  there  is  concealed  a mass  of 
glowing  flowers,  or,  at  all  events,  the  raw  material  from  which 
glowing  flowers  Yvill  be  manufactured  by  the  sunbeams  if  the  bulb 
is  provided  with  a fcYV  very  simple  necessary  conditions.  The 
philosopher  is  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  ; to  him  an  acorn  is 
as  much  a matter  for  delightful  wonder  as  a tulip  bulb,  and  in  the 
seed  of  a century  plant  he  can,  by  the  aid  of  his  prophetic  eyes,  see 
the  gigantic  flower  spike,  tall  and  stout  enough  for  a telegraph  pole, 
that  will  come  forth  from  the  century  plant  when  it  has  outlived 
two  or  three  generations  of  men.  Nevertheless,  a hyacinth  or  tulip 
bulb  is  a ■wonderful  thing ; equally  so  is  a snowdrop,  or  a narciss 
bulb,  or  a crocus  corm,  or  the  halt-fleshy  tuber  of  a Yvinter  aconite. 
Commonplace  as  these  things  may  be  to  us,  and  very  many  of  our 
readers,  they  are  really  wonderful  things,  because  of  the  rapidity  of 
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their  change  from  dead  roots  to  lively  flowers,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  unattractive  character  of  the  roots  with  tho  brilliant  colours  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  deliciously  spicy  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
If  spring- flowering  bulbs  are  much  appreciated  already,  as  most 
certainly  they  are,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  there  awaits  them  a 
larger  market  than  they  have  entered  as  yet.  People  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  it  needs  but  a moderate  outlay,  and  tho  command 
of  comparatively  humble  appliances  and  average  horticultural  talent, 
to  ensure  a glorious  display  of  spring  flowers,  towards  which  a 
judicious  purchase  of  bulbs  is  the  first  necessary  step.  Time  was 
when  the  luxury  was  a costly  one,  hut  times  have  changed  : an  order 
for  bulbs  may  he  sent  through  the  post  for  a halfpenny,  and  tho 
best  of  the  bulbs,  the  most  resplendent  of  the  exhibition  varieties, 
to  say  nothing  of  bedding  and  border  sorts,  are  really  within  reach 
of  popular  purses. 

The  bulbs  that  are  now  coming  into  the  market  are  of  excellent 
quality.  We  have  rummaged  over  many  stocks,  and  have  not  found 
any  light  bulbs  or  any  trace  of  disease.  As  regards  prices  there  is 
noticeable  a reasonable  reduction  all  round.  We  say  “ reasonable  ” 
advisedly,  because  it  appears  that  the  producers  have  studied  the 
prevailing  tastes,  and  have  given  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  large  stocks  of  a certain  few  first-rate  sorts  in  the  place  of  wasting 
their  energies  on  extensive  collections  comprising  many  second  and 
third  class  sorts  that  very  few  will  buy.  Certain  it  is  that  the  bulbs 
are  hard,  and  heavy,  and  clean,  and  the  prices  are  somewhat  below 
the  averages  that  have  prevailed  for  some  years  past,  and  we  speak 
of  reasonable  reductions  because  unreasonable  reductions  do  not 
last,  whereas  we  now  see  a prospect  of  reduced  rates  to  be  continued 
in  the  far  future,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  delightful  flowers, 
not  only  figuratively  amongst  the  thousands,  but  literally  amongst 
the  millions.  The  catalogue  prices  have  been  steadily  declining  for 
several  years  past,  and  it  is  possible  they  are  now  near  to  the  proper 
commercial  minimum,  and  we  may  say,  without  risk  of  error,  that 
they  are  certainly  very  near  to  it.  A greatly-increased  demand 
may  be  looked  for,  and  in  the  end  this  may  be  better  for  all  parties 
than  the  maintenance  of  prices  restricting  purchases  to  a very  select 
aud  wealthy  few. 

A certain  number  of  bulbs  and  corms,  as  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
hyacinths,  tulips,  and  narcissi,  will  always  obtain  attention,  and  will 
be  grown  increasingly.  But  it  would  be  well  for  the  genuine  lover 
of  the  garden  to  scan  the  lists  of  miscellaneous  bulbs,  and  indulge 
in  a few  of  the  least-known  beauties  of  the  bulb  garden.  In  a 
catalogue  now  before  us  we  note  that  the  lovely  Chionodoxa  Lucilise 
may  be  secured  at  half-a-crown  a dozen  ; Winter  Aconites,  that 
make  a shower  of  gold  in  February,  at  three  shillings  per  hundred; 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets  at  one  to  two  pence  each ; Lachenalias  at  five 
shillings  per  dozen  ; the  delicate  Triteleia  uniflora,  a most  proper 
companion  to  the  Chionodoxa,  at  four  shillings  a hundred  ; and  the 
ethereal  Zephyranthes  carinata  at  one  shilling  each — cheap  enough 
to  eat,  if  the  “ vile  body,”  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  could  really  subsist 
on  such  spiritual  food.  But  it  will  never  do  to  plunge  niediasres 
with  the  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  bulbs  before  us,  because  we  could 
not  draw  the  line  at  the  few  things  we  have  named.  There  are 
anemones,  ixias,  cyclamens,  amaryllis,  croYvn  imperials,  bella- 
donnas, irises,  alliums,  anthericums,  bulbocodiums,  calochortus, 
and  a hundred  more  good  things  that  variously  claim  to  be 
classed  with  them,  and  for  which  room  can  be  found  in  any  garden 
Yvhere  the  presiding  spirit  desires  to  look  beyond  the  commonplace. 
Whatever  the  provisions  made  for  keeping  greenhouses  and  conser- 
vatories gay  during  ivinter  aud  spring,  they  can  scarcely  be  complete 
without  an  assortment  of  bulbs  and  corms  in  pots,  and  many  of  the 
hardiest  and  cheapest  are  as  welcome  when  flowered  under  glass  as 
by  any  other  method,  more  especially  when  the  weather  prohibits 
exploration  of  the  garden,  and  the  beautiful  spring  flowers  are 
associated  with  nobler  subjects,  “ where  blooms  exotic  beauty, 
warm  and  snug.” 

Bulbs  aud  corms  are  peculiarly  convenient  for  carriage  by  any 
method  whatever,  and  the  Parcels  Post  should  exercise  a beneficial 
influence  on  the  trade  in  such  things.  Growing  plants  do  not 
travel  well  in  closed  parcels,  but  these  dormant  forms,  without  roots 
or  leaves  to  be  injured,  and  with  a self-contained  sort  of  personality, 
like  Jack-in-the-box,  may  he  carried  anywhere,  so  long  as  they 
are  safe  against  frost  on  the  one  hand  and  fire  on  the  other.  The 
merchants  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  the  best  means  of  trans- 
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mission,  and  in  many  remote  and  lonely  places  spring  bulbs  will 
be  seen  where  they  have  never  been  seen  bcifore,  and  their  j)rctty 
flowers  will  speak  eloquently  of  the  splendid  management  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  at  St.  Martin’sde-Grand.  On  that  point,  however,  there 
is  time  for  consideration,  but  as  regards  the  purchase  of  bulbs 
there  is  less  time  than  to  many  may  appear.  The  month  of 
September,  like  Wombwell’s  show,  is  “al)out  to  begin,”  and  the 
people  who  are  smart  in  buying  bulbs  will  assuredly  have  the  first 
pick. 


Wimbledon  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Wimbledon,  November  22. 

National  Dahlia  Show  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  on  or  before  Monday  next. 

Mr.  W.  Welsh,  late  of  Park  Hatch,  Godaluiing,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  gardens  of  Knowle  Hill,  Cobham,  the  residence  of  J.  E. 
Cook,  Esq. 

The  National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
open  on  Friday  next  and  be  continued  on  Saturday  ; entries  close  on 
Monday  next,  September  4. 

International  Potato  Exhibition. — Entries  close  on  September 
12.  Those  who  are  wise  will,  if  intending  to  enter,  do  so  at  once,  to 
avoid  the  possible  danger  of  overlooking  the  date.  All  entries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Pretyman,  23,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

The  Lectures  on  Horticultural  Buildings  delivered  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Fawkes,  F.R.H.S.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  reported  verbatim 
in  this  Magazine,  in  the  course  of  March  and  April  last,  have  been 
reproduced  in  a translation,  with  the  whole  of  the  figures,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Belgique  Horticole. 

The  “ Pictorial  World  ” appears  in  a permanently  enlarged  form, 
and  with  every  material  promise  of  greatly-extended  popularity. 
There  is  to  be  a coloured  supplement  every  week,  the  first  series  being 
portraits  of  the  generals  commanding  the  forces  in  Egypt.  The 
name  of  Messrs.  Dalziel  will  guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  engravings 
on  wood. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  have  been  enriched  by  a contribution 
to  the  museum  of  170  specimens  illustrative  of  the  lacquer  industry  of 
Japan.  Several  terebinths  contribute  to  the  lacs,  varnishes,  and  resins 
of  commerce.  Schinus  molle  produces  a fragrant  resin  ; Semecarpus 
anacardium  supplies  materials  for  a black  varnish ; and  Stagmaria 
(Rhus)  vernicitlua  produces  the  black  hai’d  varnish  known  as  the 
Japan  lacquer. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  appear  to  acquire 
increased  importance  with  every  fresh  publication.  Part  VI.,  now 
before  us,  is  a substantial  record  of  work  by  the  club,  and  contains  a 
series  of  original  essays  on  the  Distribution  of  the  British  Flora  ; the 
Molluscs  of  the  Colchester  District;  the  Galls  of  Essex;  the 
Mammalia  of  Essex,  and  the  Fungi  of  Epping  Foi'est.  East-enders 
who  love  the  country  may  be  advised  to  join  the  club  for  good  fellow- 
ship and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  without  difficulties. 

A SO-CALLED  GARDENER  named  William  Keith  was  a few  days  since 
consigned  to  two  months’  hard  labour  for  stealing  shrubs  from  a gai’den 
in  Brixton.  Mr.  Saunders,  when  pronouncing  the  sentence,  said  the 
ju’isoner  was  a gardener,  and  that  seemed  a somewhat  suspicious  thing. 
We  can  assure  the  worthy  magistrate  that,  although  gardeners  are 
human  and  fallible,  it  is  but  rarely  they  get  into  what  is  called 
“ trouble,”  and  the  fact  proves  that  at  the  vei-y  least  they  are  as  good 
as  other  people.  And  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  sometimes  they 
are  somewhat  better. 

International  Potato  Exhibition,  announced  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  September  20  and  21,  promises  to  be  an  attractive 
affair  for  those  who  take  a special  intei'est  in  the  noble  tuber.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  schedule  an  additional  series  of  prizes  has  been 
adopted,  the  classes  now  numbering  nineteen,  and  the  value  of  the  prizes 
amounting  to  £132  11s.  An  improved  method  of  judging  seedlings 
has  been  adopted.  It  includes  the  tlu’cefold  test  of  trial  by  cropping, 
cooking,  and  staging  for  exhibition,  and  varieties  certificated  will  have 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  judgment  on  the  ground,  on  the  table,  and  on  the 
exhibition  stage. 

The  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Association  has  not 
made  any  special  demonstration  this  year.  At  the  opening  of  the 
section  Professor  Lawson  delivered  an  address  on  the  progress  of 
systematic  botany,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  paid  a respectful  tribute 
to  the  character  and  the  laboui’s  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  proposing  a vote  of  tli.anks,  said  Miss  North  had 
gone  to  South  Africa,  tlie  only  part  of  the  world  she  had  not  visited, 
and  whose  flora  she  had  not  illustrated,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  collection  already  at  Kew  on  her  return.  She  would  visit 
Madagascar  and  Zanzibar  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  op  Social 
Science  will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  meeting  in  Nottingham,  September 
20  to  27.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  to  be  discussed  we  note  the 
following — Is  it  expfidientto  make  the  Devolution  of  Real  Property  in 
cases  of  Intestacy  follow  that  of  Personalty?  How  can  Technical 
Training  bo  best  associated  with  Primary  Schools,  Intermediate 
Scliools,  and  Ijocal  Colleges?  In  what  way  .and  to  what  extent  is  the 
hhidowment  of  Research  practicable  and  desirable?  What  are  tlio 
comjiarative  advantages,  social  and  economic,  of  largo  and  small 
Farms  ? What  action  should  be  taken  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
tJommitteo  on  Railways,  1882  ? All  these  questions  are  of  importance, 
hut  the  first  and  last  we  think  of  pre-eminent  importance. 


Van  Geert’s  Iconography  op  Indian  Azaleas  is  very  gay  this 
month  with  pictures  of  fine  flowers.  The  subjects  figured  are  three 
in  number,  and  the  figures  are  extra  good.  Sigismund  Jiiiclcer  is  .a  large 
single  show  flower  of  superb  properties,  the  colour  spread  in  rays 
from  the  centre,  carmine-red  on  a ground  of  warm  flesh,  the  margin 
white.  Concordia  is  a double  of  the  largest  size,  the  colour  deep  rich 
self  red.  Gordon  Bleu  is  a single  flower,  full  red  suffused  with  a 
peculiar  lavender  or  slaty  blue  tone  ; a fine  variety  to  associate  with 
light  kinds. 

Channel  Islands  Vineries  and  Early  Produce  Company. — 
In  our  issue  for  July  22  fp.  375)  we  announced  the  formation  of  this 
company.  We  have  now  received  the  prospectus  and  list  of  directors. 
The  object  of  the  company  is  stated  to  be  the  supply  of  the  markets 
with  grapes,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  broccoli,  &c.,  the  produce 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  company,  it  appears,  “ have  secured 
suitable  positions  in  the  salubrious  island  of  Guernsey,  and  are  now 
treating  for  favourable  positions  in  the  sister  island  of  .lersey.”  Mr. 
George  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden,  is  the  company’s  receiving  agent  for 
London.  The  offices  are  at  18,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

The  American  Honey  Crop  is  reported  to  be  much  below  a fair 
average.  Last  year  was  a total  failure.  The  present  ci’op  in 
California  is  reckoned  to  reach  90  tons , in  1878  it  amounted  to  about 
360  tons.  The  spread  of  sheep  farming  is  in  part  accountable  for  the 
diminution  of  honey,  as  of  necessity  the  flowers  are  eaten  down  over 
great  extents  of  country.  Fires  also  have  been  injuidously  prevalent, 
and  doubtless  the  seasons  have  been  adverse  to  the  busy  bee.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  abuse  the  British  peasantry  for  producing  so  little 
honey  while  the  United  States  produced  so  much.  But,  as  farming 
progresses  in  the  States  the  honey  harvest  will  diminish,  and  the 
calumniators  of  the  British  will  have  to  eat  their  finger-ends. 

“New  Commercial  Plants  and  Drugs”  are  periodically 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Thos.  Christy,  P.L.S.,  in  a periodical  so  entitled, 
published  by  Messrs.  Christy  and  Co.,  of  155,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London.  In  No.  6,  just  issued,  are  reports  of  Fibres  and  Drugs.  The 
Ekman  process  of  treating  fibres  is  described  at  length,  and  the  book 
itself  is  a practical  illustration  of  its  usefulness,  being  printed  on  paper 
made  from  wood  by  the  Ekman  process.  Amongst  the  drugs  that 
obtain  attention,  the  famous  Coca  leaf  of  Peru  has  a conspicuous 
place.  Another  drug  of  importance  is  Papaine,  prepared  from  the 
Papaw  tree  {Carica  papaya).  This  has  long  been  known  as  api’omoter 
of  digestion,  but  is  only  now  brought  within  the  domain  of  scientific 
consideration.  This  No.  6 is  the  most  interesting,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  series  of  “ New  Commercial  Plants  and  Drugs.” 

Agricultural  Returns. — The  returns  annually  prepai’ed  by  Mr. 
R.  Giffen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  respect  to  the  area  under  culti- 
vation and  the  live  stock  in  Great  Britain,  were  collected  this  year 
on  June  5.  The  acreage  is  as  follows  : — 3,003,915  under  wheat,  an  in- 
crease of  7T  per  cent,  over  1881 ; barley,  2,255,139  acres,  a decrease  of 
77  per  cent.;  oats,  2,833,815,  decrease  2'3  per  cent. ; potatoes, 
541,064,  decrease  of  6'6  per  cent. ; hops,  65,676,  increase  11  per 
cent.  Compared  with  1880  the  present  year  shows  an  inci’ease 
of  3'2  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  under  wheat,  and  of  13  per  cent, 
under  oats  ; and  decreases  of  8'6  per  cent,  in  barley,  1'8  per  cent,  in 
potatoes,  and  1’5  per  cent,  in  hops.  The  number  of  live  stock  showed 
a decrease  in  cattle  and  sheep  and  an  increase  in  lambs  and  pigs,  com- 
pared with  1881.  Cattle  number  5,807,591,  decrease  18  per  cent. ; 
sheep,  15,571,964,  decrease  3’5  per  cent. ; lambs,  8,746,814,  increase  37 
per  cent.  ; and  pigs,  2,510,374,  increase  22  0 per  cent. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AS  COMPARED  WITH  GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  Dk.  Siemens. 

In  the  course  of  the  important  address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Dr.  Siemens  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  prevailing  methods  of 
measuring  electric  power,  and  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  relative  cost  and 
relative  values  of  electric  lighting  and  gas  lighting.  He  said  ; — 

Assuming  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  to  be  practically  the  same  as  gas,  the 
preference  for  one  or  other  will  in  each  application  be  decided  upon  grounds  of 
relative  convenience,  but  I venture  to  think  that  gas  lighting  will  hold  its  own 
as  the  poor  man’s  friend.  Gas  is  an  institution  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
artisan  ; it  requires  hardly  any  attention,  is  supplied  upon  regulated  terms, 
and  gives  with  what  should  be  a cheerful  light  a genial  warmth,  which  often 
saves  the  lighting  of  a lire.  The  time  is,  moreover,  not  far  distant,  I venture 
to  think,  when  both  rich  and  poor  will  largely  resort  to  gas  as  tho  most  con- 
venient, the  cleanest,  and  the  cheapest  of  heating  agents,  and  when  raw  coal 
will  be  seen  only  at  the  colliery  or  the  gasworks.  In  all  cases  where  tho  town 
to  bo  supplied  is  within,  say  thirty  miles  of  the  colliery,  the  gasworks  may 
with  advantage  be  planted  at  the  mouth,  or  still  better  at  tho  bottom  of  tho 
pit,  whereby  all  haulage  of  fuel  would  be  avoided,  and  the  gas,  in  its  ascent 
from  the  bottom  of  the  'colliery,  would  aciiuire  an  onward  pressure  suliicieut 
probably  to  impel  it  to  its  destination.  'The  possibility  of  transporting  com- 
bustible gas  through  pipes  for  such  a distance  has  been  proved  at  I’ittsburg, 
whore  natural  gas  from  the  oil  district  is  used  in  largo  quantities.  Tho 
qiiafii  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  gas  companies  has  had  tho  inevitable  effect 
of  chocking  progress.  Tho  gas  being  supplied  by  meter,  it  has  boon  soomingly 
to  tho  advantage  of  tho  companies  to  give  merely  tho  proscribed  illuminating 
power,  and  to  discourage  tho  invention  of  economical  burners  in  order  that  tho 
consumption  might  reach  a maximum.  Tho  application  of  gas  for  ho.ating  )mr- 
poses  has  not  boon  oncouragod,  and  is  still  made  didicnlt  in  conpe(|ucnoo  of  tho 
objectionable  practice  of  reducing  tho  pressnro  in  tho  mains  during  d.aylimc  to 
tho  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  prevention  of  atmospherie  imlraught. 
'I'ho  introduction  of  tho  olootrio  light  has  oonvinoed  gas  managers  and  dirootors 
that  such  a policy  is  no  longer  tonablo,  but  must  give  way  to  ono  of  technical 
progress  ; now  processes  for  choaponing  tho  production  and  increasing  the 
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purity  !VU(l  ilhiinin«tini{  power  of  gas  aro  being  fully  diseusaod  before  the  (las 
Inatitute  ; and  improved  burners,  rivalling  tlio  electric  light  in  brilliancy,  greet 
our  eyes  ns  we  pass  along  our  prineipal  thoroughfares.  Ilegarding  the  ini- 
portaiieo  of  the  gas  supply  as  it  exists  at  present,  wo  liud  from  a fiovcrmnent 
retnin  that  the  capital  invested  in  gasworks  in  Knglaml,  other  than  those  of 
local  authorities,  amounts  to  iidO. 000,(100  ; in  those  4,281,018  tons  of  coal  aro 
converted  annually,  producing  I .'1,000,000, 000  oubio  foot  of  gas,  and  about 
2,800,000  tons  of  coke  ; whereas  tlio  total  amount  of  coal  annually  converted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  estimated  at  0,000,(K)0  tons,  and  the  by- 
products therofreiu  at  500,000  tons  of  tar,  1 ,000,000  tons  of  ammonia  lii|uor, 
and  4,000,000  tons  of  coke,  according  to  tho  returns  kindly  furnished  me  by 
the  managers  of  many  of  tho  g.asworks  and  corporations.  To  theso  may  bo 
added  say  120,000  tons  of  sulphur,  which  up  to  the  present  time  is  a waste 
product.  Previous  to  the  year  185(1 — that  is  to  say,  before  Mr.  W.  11.  Perkin 
li.vd  invented  his  practical  process,  based  chielly  upon  the  theoretical  iuvesti- 
gitions  of  lIoHiuau,  regarding  the  coal-tar  basts  and  tho  chemical  constitution 
of  indigo — the  value  of  coal-tar  in  London  was  scarcely  a halfpenny  a gallon, 
and  in  ct  untry  places  g.as  makers  were  glad  to  give  it  away.  Up  to  that  time 
tho  coal-tar  industry  had  consisted  chicHy  in  separating  the  tar  by  distillation 
into  naphtha,  creosote,  oils,  and  pitch.  A few  distillers,  however,  made 
smaTl  quantities  of  benzine,  which  had  been  first  shown — by  Mansfield,  in 
ISP.) — to  exist  in  coal-tar  naphtha  mixed  with  toluene,  cumene,  ic.  The  dis- 
covery, in  185(1,  of  the  mauve  or  aniline  purple  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  coal- 
tir  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  necessitated  the  separation  of  large  quantities  of 
benzine,  or  a mixture  of  benzine  and  toluene,  from  the  naphtha.  The  trade 
was  further  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the  magenta  or  rosaniline  dye,  which 
required  the  same  products  for  its  preparation.  In  the  meantime,  carbolic 
acid  was  gradually  introduced  into  commerce,  chiefly  as  a disinfectant,  but 
also  for  the  production  of  colouring  matter.  The  colour  industry  utilizes  even 
now  practically  all  the  benzine,  a large  proportion  of  the  solvent  naphtha,  all 
the  anthracene,  and  a portion  of  the  naphthaline  resulting  from  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar ; and  the  value  of  the  colouring  matter  thus  produced  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Perkin  at  ,£3,350,000.  The  demand  for  ammonia  may  be  taken  as  un- 
limited, on  account  of  its  high  agricultural  value  as  a manure  ; and,  considering 
the  failing  supply  of  guano  and  the  growing  necessity  for  stimulating  the 
fertility  of  our  soil,  an  increased  production  of  ammonia  may  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  for  the  supply  of  whioh  we  have  to  look  almost 
exclusively  to  our  gasworks.  The  present  production  of  1,000,000  tons 
of  liquor  yields  95,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  taken 
at  £20  10s.  a ton,  represents  an  annual  value  of  £1,947,000.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  gasworks  by-products  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 
Colouring  matter,  £3,350  000  ; sulphate  of  ammonia,  £1,947,000  ; pitch  (325,000 
tons),  £365,000  ; creosote  (25,000,000  gallons),  £208,000  ; crude  carbolic  acid 
(1,000,000  gallons),  £100,000  ; gas  coke,  4,000,000  tons  (after  allowing  2,000,000 
tons  consumption  in  working  the  retorts),  at  12s.,  £2,400,000 — total,  £8,370,000. 
Taking  the  coal  used,  9,000,000  tons,  at  12s.,  equal  £5,400,000,  it  follows  that 
the  by-products  exceed  in  value  the  coal  used  by  very  nearly  £3,000,000.  In 
using  raw  coal  for  heating  purposes  these  valuable  products  are  not  only 
absolutely  lost  to  us,  but  in  their  stead  we  are  favoured  with  those  semi- 
gaseous  by-products  in  the  atmosphere  too  well  known  to  the  denizens  of 
London  and  other  large  towns  as  smoke.  Professor  Roberts  has  calculated 
that  the  soot  in  the  pall  hanging  over  London  on  a winter’s  day  amounts  to  50 
tons,  and  that  the  carbonic  oxide,  a poisonous  compound,  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  coal,  may  be  taken  as  at  least  five  times  that  amount. 
Mr.  Aitken  has  shown,  moreover,  in  an  interesting  paper  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  last  year,  that  the  fine  dust  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  coal  is  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  fog, 
each  particle  of  solid  matter  attracting  to  itself  aqueous  vapour  ; these  globules 
of  fog  are  rendered  particularly  tenacious  and  disagreeable  by  the  presence  of 
tar  vapour,  another  result  of  imperfect  combustion  of  raw  fuel,  which  might 
be  turned  to  much  better  account  at  the  dye-works.  The  hurtful  influence  of 
smoke  upon  public  health,  the  great  personal  discomfort  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
and  the  vast  expense  it  indirectly  causes  through  the  destruction  of  our 
monuments,  pictures,  furniture,  and  apparel,  are  now  being  recognized,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  success  of  recent  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibitions.  The  most 
eftectual  remedy  would  result  from  a general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  where- 
ever  smoke  is  produced  fuel  is  being  consumed  wastefully,  and  that  all  our 
calorific  effects,  from  the  largest  down  to  the  domestic  fire,  can  be  realized  as 
completely,  and  more  economically,  without  allowing  any  of  the  fuel  employed 
to  reach  the  atmosphere  unburnt.  This  most  desirable  result  may  be  eflected 
by  the  use  of  gas  for  all  heating  purposes,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  coke 
or  anthracite.  The  cheapest  form  of  gas  is  that  obtained  through  the  entire 
distillation  of  fuel  in  such  gas  producers  as  are  now  largely  used  in  working  the 
furnaces  of  glass,  iron,  and  steel  works  ; but  gas  of  this  description  would  not 
be  available  for  the  supply  of  towns  owing  to  its  bulk,  about  two-thirds  of  its 
volume  being  nitrogen.  The  use  of  water-gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  steam  in  passing  through  a hotfehamber  tilled  with  coke,  has  been  suggested, 
but  this  gas  also  is  objectionable,  because  it  contains,  besides  hydrogen,  the 
poisonous  and  inodorous  gas  carbonic  oxide,  the  introduction  of  which  into 
dwelling  houses  could  not  be  effected  without  considerable  danger.  A more 
satisfactory  mode  of  supplying  heating  separately  from  illuminating  gas  would 
consist  in  connecting  the  retort  at  different  periods  of  the  distillation  with  two 
separate  systems  of  mains  for  the  delivery  of  the  respective  gases.  By  resorting 
to  improved  means  of  heating  the  retorts  with  gaseous  fuel,  such  as  have  been 
in  use  at  the  Paris  gasworks  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  the  length  of 
time  for  effecting  each  distillation  may  be  shortened  from  six  hours,  the  usual 
period  in  former  years,  to  four,  or  even  three  hours,  as  now  practised  at 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere.  By  this  means  a given  number  of  retorts  can  be  made 
to  produce,  in  addition  to  the  former  quantity  of  illuminating  gas  of  superior 
quality,  a similar  quantity  of  heating  gas,  resulting  in  a diminished  cost  of 
production  and  an  increased  supply  of  the  valuable  by-products  previously 
referred  to.  The  greater  efficiency  of  gas  as  a fuel  results  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance  that  a poirnd  of  gas  yields  in  combustion  22,000  heat  units,  or 
exactly  double  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of  a pound  of  ordinary 
coal.  This  extra  heating  power  is  due  partly  to  the  freedom  of  the  gas  from 
earthy  constituents,  but  chiefly  to  the  heat  imparted  to  it  in  effecting  its 
distillation.  Recent  experiments  with  gas-burners  have  shown  that  in  this 
direction  also  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  amount  of  light 
given  out  by  a gas  flame  depends  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the  particles 
of  solid  carbon  in  the  flame  are  raised,  and  Dr.  Tyndall  has  shown  that  of 
the  radiant  energy  set  up  in  such  a flame,  only  the  l-25th  part  is  luminous  : the 
hot  products  of  combustion  carry  off  at  least  four  times  as  much  energy  as  is 
radiated,  so  that  not  more  than  100th  part  of  the  heat  evolved  in  combustio 
is  converted  into  light.  This  proportion  could  be  improved,  however,  b 


incroaHing  the  temperature  of  coml>ustion,  which  may  bo  effected  cither  by 
intensified  air  currents  or  by  regenerative  action.  Supi>OHing  that  tho  heat  of 
tho  products  of  coinhustion  could  bo  communicated  to  inotallio  Hufaces,  and  bo 
traiii-ferrod  by  conduction  nr  otherwise  to  tho  ntinosphorio  air  supporting  com- 
bu.stion  in  tho  II  line,  wo  shoul  f bo  able  to  incroaso  tho  toinperaturo  acouinu- 
latively  to  any  point  withiu  tho  limit  of  dissociation  ; this  limit  may  bo  fixed  at 
about  2,300  deg.  C.,  and  cannot  be  very  much  below  that  of  tho  electric  arc.  .4t 
such  a temperature  the  jiroportion  of  luminous  rays  to  the  total  heat  produced 
in  combustion  would  bo  more  than  doubled,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
would  at  the  same  time  bo  greatly  increased.  Thus  improved,  gas-lighting 
may  continue  its  rivalry  with  electric  lighting  both  as  regards  economy  and 
brilliancy,  and  such  rivalry  must  necessarily  result  in  great  public  advantage. 


SNEYD  rAIiK,  BRISTOL, 

THE  KESIDENCE  OF  .1.  DEIUIA.M,  ESQ. 

Snf.yd  1’ark  is  one  of  the  numerous  residences  situate  near  the  Clifton  Downs, 
and  is  therefore  in  a highly  fashionable  and  pleasant  fuburb  of  Bristol.  I am 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  residence  or  its  particular  surroundings  as  in  the 
gardens  which  belong  to  it,  but  in  passing  I may,  however,  say  that  tho  man- 
sion is  of  no  second-rate  description.  It  is  commodious  and  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial, and  so  situated  that  it  commands  fine  views  of  sea  and  land.  The 
house  is  nicely  surrounded  with  its  own  grounds,  in  which  all  kinds  of  coni- 
ferous trees  and  choice  shrubs  do  remarkably  well.  In  the  grounds  also  are 
some  well-filled  and  tastefully-designed  flower  beds,  which  have  a very  cheer- 
ful appearance. 

As  the  house  stands  on  rising  ground,  we  have  to  descend  a gradual  dedine 
to  reach  the  fruit  and  plant  houses,  which  form  such  an  important  feature  in 
this  tine  suburban  residence.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  pleasure  grounds  stands  a 
fine  ornamental  span-roof  orchard  house  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  wide.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Cranston  some  years  since, 
and  is  very  roomy  ; in  the  centre  is  a large  bed  with  a walk  round 
it,  and  between  the  walk  and  the  front  glass  there  is  a broad 
border.  On  each  side,  as  well  as  at  each  end,  there  are  two  rows 
of  four-inch  hot-water  pipes  for  affording  the  requisite  degree  of  heat. 
To  the  rafters  on  one  side  and  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet  vines  are  trained, 
and  these  Mr.  Rye,  the  able  gardener,  told  me  do  fairly  well.  The  vines  were  in 
capital  health  and  carrying  a good  crop  of  medium-size  bunches.  On  the 
opposite  side  clematis  and  rosea  are  trained  in  the  same  way.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  clematis  made  a grand  display,  and  the  roses  were  growing 
vigorously  and  evidently  quite  at  home.  No  doubt  the  roses  in  their  flower- 
ing season  give  a charm  to  the  house,  and  without  any  serious  detriment  to 
the  other  occupants.  Very  striking  are  |the  two  circular  peach  trellises  that 
occupy  a position  on  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors.  The  diameter  of  these 
trellises  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  height  probably  nine  feet ; three  trees  are 
trained  cordon  fashion  on  each  of  the  circular  wire  frames,  and  that  they  are 
quite  at  home  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  are  perfectly  healthy  and 
bearing  a moderate  crop  of  fruit.  In  a structure  of  this  size  I like  to  see  some 
ingenuity  displayed  in  providing  fresh  features,  as  they  unquestionably  add 
materially  to  the  enjoyment.  All  tho  trees  in  the  house  are  planted  out,  and 
those  occupying  the  bed  in  the  middle  are  grown  as  standards.  Those  in  the 
borders  in  the  front  are  trained  to  wires,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  within 
about  one  foot  of  the  glass.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  understood  the 
glass  reaches  down  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground  line.  There  are 
capital  crops  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  the  trees  are  perfectly  clean  and 
healthy.  A good  supply  of  water  is  laid  on,  so  that  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
attach  a hose  to  the  pipes  and  the  whole  can  be  syringed  or  watered  without 
any  great  outlay  of  manual  labour.  This  is  a convenience  that  is  much  [re- 
quired in  many  other  large  houses. 

To  reach  the  principal  range  of  glass  we  pass  along  the  main  walk  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  and,  viewed  from  the  rising  ground  above,  it  has  an  imposing 
and  massive  appearance.  The  range  is  180  feet  in  length,  with  a central  dome 
and  three-quarter  span  houses  on  each  side.  There  are  six  houses  in  addition 
to  the  dome,  and  they  are  all  substantially  built  and  glazed  without  any 
putty.  The  system  of  glazing  adopted  differs  somewhat  in  the  details  from 
the  patented  systems  in  use,  and  after  a careful  examination  I could  see  that 
it  was  capitally  done  : if  not  new,  it  is  equal  to  any  other  system  of  glazing 
without  putty  that  I have  seen. 

The  central  compartment  with  the  dome  roof  is  of  course  the  most  striking. 
It  has  a handsome  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  pond 
and  tree  ferns.  Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants  are  tastefully  arranged 
round  the  building.  To  give  breadth  and  space  to  this  portion,  the  roof  is 
supported  by  iron  pillars,  which  are  clothed  with  graceful  creepers,  all  of 
which  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  effect.  Round  portions  of 
the  sides  and  ends,  as  well  as  in  the  lobby  flowering  plants  make  the  place  gay 
with  colour.  On  the  top  of  the  recess  opposite  the  doorway,  a reservoir  is 
formed,  which  contains  a sufficient  service  of  water  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
houses  in  this  range.  The  compartments  on  each  side  of  the  central  portion 
are  devoted  to  plants.  On  the  right-hand  side  we  enter  first  what  is  called 
the  greenhouse  division.  This  is  gay  with  some  fine  specimen  fuchsias  and 
many  other  similar  plants.  The  next  division  is  used  as  an  intermediate 
house,  in  which  are  some  well-grown  coleus,  ornamental-leaved  begonias,  and 
other  subjects.  On  thereof  are  trained  dipladenias  and  other  tender  climbers. 
The  end  house  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  but  it  is  intended  for  an  orangery.  On 
the  left-hand  side,  the  first  division  we  enter  is  devoted  to  stove  plants, 
comprising  numerous  fine  specimens. 

The  next  division  is  devoted  to  vines,  the  varieties  being  Black  Hamburgh  s, 
showing  a good  crop  ; Golden  Champion  very  fine,  much  better  than  usual,  and 
Alicante,  also  very  good.  Altogether  the  crop  in  this  house  is  in  a very 
satisfactory  condition.  The  end  house  is  devoted  to  late  grapes,  in  which 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  was  in  fine  condition,  as  is  also  Madresfield  Court 
Muscat,  The  Syrian  is  carrying  some  noble  bunches.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
are  partly  inside  and  partly  outside.  The  whole  of  the  houses  are  heated  by 
one  of  Weeks’s  Upright  Tubular  boilers,  and  Mr.  R3'e  speaks  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise.  As  I am  interested  in  the  heating  of  horticultural 
buildings,  I asked  the  gardener  if  he  felt  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
heat  for  so  large  a space,  and  in  answer  he  assured  me  that  although  he  had 
gone  through  the  late  severe  winters  with  this  boiler  he  had  not  the  least 
anxiety  with  it.  I was  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  I have  lately  met  with 
this  form  of  boiler  doing  its  work  well  in  many  places.  Another  remarkable 
feature  in  the  heating  of  the  houses  is  that  all  the  hot-water  pipes  are  put 
together  with  india-rubber  joints,  and  although  many  of  the  joints  have  been 
in  use  ten  years  not  the  least  signs  of  a leakage  anywhere  had  occurred.  This 
is  very  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of  india-rubber  joints  and  worthy  of 
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attention,  for  in  many  cases  they  are  preferable  to  either  iron  cement  or  red 
lead.  A very  little  skill  is  necessary  to  put  together  long  lengths  of  hot- water 
piping  when  india-rubber  rings  are  used. 

There  are  several  other  houses  and  large  pits  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  garden  before  the  new  houses  were  built.  The  earliest  crop  of 
grapes  is  still  forced  in  one  of  these  ; in  another  is  a lino  crop  of  melons,  the 
favourite  varieties  being  William  Tillery  and  Malvern  Hall.  Two  iron-roof 
lean-to  houses  are  devoted  to  stove  plants  and  ferns  ; in  the  first-named  is  a 
splendid  lot  of  Eucharis  amazonica  and  calanthes  for  winter  llowering,  also 
a good  batch  of  poinsottias  and  bouvardias,  and  also  several  very  pretty  table 
plants  of  Reedia  glaucescens,  which  Mr.  Rye  told  me  he  propagated  from  root 
cuttings,  the  same  as  he  does  the  bouvardias . 

I now  turn  to  the  kitchen  garden  and  hardy  fruit  department  with  much 
interest.  On  the  south-west  wall  there  is  a nice  selection  of  pear  trees  trained 
in  the  cordon  style,  and  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit,  the  most  fruitful  varieties 
being  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Chaumontel,  Doyenne 
d’Ete,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  Near  to  the  walks 
which  run  round  the  kitchen  garden  a large  number  of  pyramid  pear  trees  are 
grown,  from  which  a fair  crop  is  obtained  every  year.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  trees  are  lifted  every  year,  so  that  every  tree  is  lifted  once  in  four  years. 
Along  the  principal  walk  is  a wire  arch,  over  which  are  trained  apple  and 
pear  trees,  pears  on  one  side  and  apples  on  the  other.  The  shelter  and  shade 
afforded  by  the  arch  renders  the  walk  a comfortable  promenade  in  hot 
weather.  Even  in  this  bad  fruit  year  some  of  the  trees  were  moderately 
fruitful.  I was  much  struck  with  the  high-coloured  fruit  of  the  Red  Astra- 
chan,  and  the  generally  vigorous  condition  of  all  the  trees.  I need  hardly 
say  that  the  culinary  department  was  in  a very  satisfactory  condition,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  other  departments  of  this  interesting  garden.  J.  C.  C. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  PLANTS. 

The  following]  letters  appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  30  : The  writer  of 
the  accompanying  letter  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  forward  it  for  in- 
sertion, and  as  the  subject  is  all-important,  and  the  letter  deals  with  it  in  a 
practical  manner,  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  its  insertion  in  full. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  since  the  insects  disappeared  the  trees  have  recovered  to 
a remarkable  extent,  and  if  only  a fine  autumn  follows  to  ripen  the  late-made 
growths,  the  injury  will  be  much  less  than  it  threatened  at  one  time  to  be; 
nevertheless,  a repetition  of  it  cannot  fail  to  leave  its  mark,  besides  disfiguring 
the  landscape  during  the  best  half  of  the  summer.  I sincerely  hope  the  wet 
weather  may  have  had  the  effect  of  destroying  some  of  the  caterpillars  before 
they  reached  maturity,  and  that  at  least  we  may  not  see  any  increase  in  the 
extent  of  their  ravages  next  spring.  The  plan  proposed  {by  Miss  Ormerod  for 
isolating  the  trees  is  certainly  practical,  as  far  as  favoured  specimens  are  con- 
cerned, and  now  that  we  know  what  our  enemy  is,  together  with  its  habits,  we 
have  a better  chance  to  try  experiments  for  its  destruction. 

A Nobleman’s  Gardener, 


“ Dunster  Lodge,  near  Isleworth,  June  19. 

“I  have  examined  the  injured  oak  sprays  and  caterpillars  that  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  forward  me,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  trees  are  suffering 
from  the  attack  of  the  exceedingly  destructive  caterpillar  of  the  winter  moth — 
the  Cheimatohia  hrumata, 

“ This  grub  frequents  almost  all  our  common  deciduous  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  and  will  clear  the  soft  part  of  the  leaves,  and  then  finish  off  as  food  gets 
scarcer  with  everything  eatable,  including  the  buds ; consequently  they  are 
quite  exceptionally  injurious,  and  are  a perfect  scourge  in  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental forests.  Other  caterpillars  were  present  with  them,  but  I did  not  find 
any  traces,  nor  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  ‘ common 
leaf-roUer  moth  ’ — the  Tortrix  viridana — which  is  the  other  great  enemy  of 
our  oaks. 

“ The  leaf-roller  moth  has  bright  green  fore-wings,  and  its  caterpillars  are 
leaden  or  greenish  colour ; the  winter  moth  has  greyish  brown  and  ochry 
fore-wings,  and  the  caterpillars  are  green  or  dingy,  with  whitish  lines  along  the 
sides,  and  form  a loop  when  they  walk. 

“ Apparently  nothing  can  be  done  on  the  large  scale  of  operation  needed  to 
check  forest  attacks  by  the  ‘ leaf-roller,’  excepting  to  protect  the  birds  ; but,  as 
far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I would  not  include  the  sparrow  ; I believe 
investigation  of  the  food  in  its  crop  proves  it  to  be  by  no  means  a helper,  and 
its  habit  in  driving  away  other  helpful  birds  makes  it  a very  doubtful  good. 

“ The  winter  moth,  now  under  discussion,  lies  much  more  in  our  power, 
from  the  females  having  such  abortive  wings  that  they  are  obliged  to  creep  up 
the  tree  trunks  to  lay  upon  the  branches.  They  appear  in  early  winter — 
November  and  December — and  from  sundown  to  about  ten  in  the  evening  may 
be  seen  at  their  work.  Therefore,  if  in  good  time  a number  of  haybands  or 
bands  of  any  rubbish  were  twisted  up,  and  when  the  season  comes  two  men 
were  sent  round  with  directions  to  soak  these  in  anything  preferred  of  the 
nature  of  tar — tar  and  cart-grease,  tar  and  oil — or  anything  the  moths  could 
not  cross,  and  to  lay  one  of  these  bands  round  the  stem  of  each  tree,  the  tree 
would  be  isolated. 

“ This  remedy  is  one  found  to  act  practically,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  a 
couffle  of  men  would  soon  apply  it  to  a very  largo  number  of  trees.  If  pre- 
ferred fresh  gas-lime  might  be  thrown  in  a ring  round  the  trunk.  This  should 
not  touch  the  bark,  neither  should  the  tar ; but  so  long  as  sometliing  is  laid 
round  the  tree  which  the  moths  cannot  cross  so  long  is  the  tender  leafage 
within  as  safe  from  attack  of  these  caterpillars  as  lambs  in  a fold-yard  from 
the  fox  outside  the  enclosure. 

“The  amount  of  attack  of  this  moth  depends  very  much  on  the  weather  ; 
if  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  in  November,  it  is  manifest  it  cannot  come  up 
through  it  ; also  much  rain  w’hen  the  caterpillars  are  moulting  is  bad  for  them, 
and  also  such  wet  weather  as  will  thoroughly  soak  the  ground  in  which  the 
chrysalides  lie  will  destroy  them. 

“Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  Consulting  Entomologist 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  yocicty.” 


The  horrible  insect  plague  which  in  some  districts  has  destroyed  so  many 
Scotch  firs  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  neighbourhood.  I saw  on  Saturday 
on  some  grounds  adjoining  our  heath  several  trees  killed  by  it,  and  on  looking 
nearer  home  found  a fine  Scotch  fir  in  front  of  our  garden  badly  attacked. 
The  pest  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  withering  foliage,  but  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  being  riddled  with  small  holes,  as  in  “ worm  eaten  ” old  furniture.  1 
believe  the  oidy  w/iy  to  stamp  it  out  is  to  out  down  infected  trees  and  burn 
them  with  their  inhabitants.  CEOROii  E.  WlLHoN,  E.R.y. 

Ihalherhaiilc,  Wcuhridijc  llealh,  August  28. 


Calls  at  i^urstrits. 


MESSRS.  IRELAND  AND  THOMSON’S,  EDINBURGH. 

The  extensive  and  conveniently-situated  nurseries  of  this  enterprising  firm 
are  rich  in  all  classes  of  plants,  tender  and  hardy,  proper  to  a first-class  estab- 
lishment, but  their  strongest  feature  is,  perhaps,  that  formed  by  the  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  splendid 
condition  of  the  whole  of  the  plants,  but  for  the  admirable  representation  of 
the  leading  novelties.  To  the  cultivator  of  any  of  the  classes  of  plants  usually 
grown  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  these  nurseries  will  be  found  to  have 
special  attractions,  and  in  other  respects  they  are  so  interesting  that  horti- 
culturists generally  who  are  in  Edinburgh  for  the  International  Exhibition,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  may  be  advised  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  visiting  them. 

Messrs.  Ireland  and  Thomson’s  two  principal  nurseries  are  at  Lynedoch 
Place  and  Comely  Bank,  and  to  reach  either  or  both  from  the  Post  Office, 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  a very  convenient  centre,  or  from  the  Waverley 
Market,  will  be  a very  simple  matter.  The  Lynedoeh  Place  nursery  is  at  the 
west  end  of  Princes  Street,  and  any  of  the  tramcars  passing  along  that  mag- 
nificent thoroughfare  will  put  the  visitor  down  within  four  or  five  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  doors.  The  Craigleith  nursery  at  Comely  Bank  is  on  the  south- 
west of  the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  two  distinct  routes  from  the  Post 
Office  in  about  twenty  minutes.  The  first  by  way  of  Princes  Street  to  Lyne- 
doch Place  and  thence  to  Comely  Bank.  From  one  nursery  to  the  other  it  is 
a pleasant  walk  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  in  passing  over  Dean  Bridge  the 
visitor  may  be  advised  to  pause  and  enjoy  the  very  beautiful  view  of  the  north 
side  of  Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  country  obtained  from  that  point. 
The  second,  or  alternative,  route  is  by  way  of  Stockbridge,  for  which  place 
omnibuses  start  from  the  Post  Office  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  journey 
by  omnibus  occupies  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  distance  between  the  Stock- 
bridge  terminus  and  the  nursery  may  be  easily  covered  in  a like  period  of  time. 
Of  the  two  the  Princes  Street  route  is  preferable  ; but  the  best  course  for  those 
who  are  not  hardly  pressed  for  time  will  be  to  proceed  by  one  way  and  return 
by  the  other,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  see  more  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
than  when  the  journey  is  the  same  in  both  directions. 

At  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Lyndoch  Place,  are  large  collections  of 
palms  and  ferns  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  comprising  the  kinds  most 
in  demand,  supplemented  by  numerous  other  subjects  by  no  means  wanting 
in  importance.  Amongst  the  palms  the  kentias  are  conspicuous,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  to  hear  that  they  had  acquired  a high  degree  of  popularity 
throughout  Scotland,  so  elegant  in  appearance  and  useful  are  they  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Kentia  Fosteriana  and  K.  Wendlandi  are  two  exceptionally 
valuable  species,  and  well  deserve  special  mention.  Amongst  kinds  that 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  are  Geonoma  gracilis,  a very  formidable  rival  to 
Cocos  Weddelliana  for  table  decoration,  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  elegant 
palm  for  the  purpose  indicated  ; Hyophorbe  Verschaffelti,  Phoenix  rupicola,  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  date  palms,  and  Chamierops  ciliaris,  a slender-growing 
species  with  plumy  leafage.  The  ferns  include  such  beautiful  species  as 
Adiantum  aneitense,  A.  Williamsi,  Nephrolepis  DufiS,  Gymnogramma  naevium, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  “ silver  ” ferns  ; Gleichenia  Mendeli  and  G. 
rupestris  glaucescens,  two  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  gleichenias,  their  vigour 
of  growth  being  by  no  means  the  least  of  their  many  good  points,  and  Lastrsea 
aristata  variegata,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  of  variegated  ferns, 
and  of  much  value  because  of  its  thriving  in  a cool  fernery  or  greenhouse. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Adiantum  Flemingi,  a very  distinct  form  in 
the  way  of  A.  concinnum,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a seedling,  but 
differing  from  that  species  in  the  pinnules  being  so  closely  arranged  as  to  give 
the  plants  a very  massive  appearance. 

In  the  Craigleith  Nursery  at  Comely  Bank,  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  plants 
generally  are  well  represented  ; and  dahlias,  herbaceous  phloxes,  violas,  and 
other  subjects  of  much  value  for  flower  garden  decoration  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  and  with  much  success.  Here  are  also  the  principal  plant  houses, 
and  in  these  are  large  and  excellent  stocks  of  all  classes  of  plants  suited  for  the 
decoration  of  the  plant  stove  and  the  conservatory,  and  for  the  formation  of 
exhibition  groups.  Although  orchids  are  not  made  a special  feature  of,  there 
is  a good  representative  collection,  comprising  numerous  specimens  and  many 
hundreds  of  examples  of  the  more  popular  kinds,  such  as  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andrse,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  and  Cattleya  Mossise,  and  all  are  in  the  most 
thrifty  condition.  The  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  remark- 
able for  their  richness  in  specimens  and  half-specimens,  more  especially  of 
such  important  subjects  as  the  ixoras  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crotons  on 
the  other.  The  latter  are  in  very  strong  force,  for  not  only  are  all  the  finest 
of  the  kinds  distributed  by  metropolitan  houses  represented,  but  the  collection 
includes  several  very  beautiful  novelties  either  raised  or  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Ireland,  Thomson.  These  latter,  numerous  as  are  the  good  crotons  in  culti- 
vation, deserve  to  be  generally  known  amongst  cultivators  for  their  beauty 
and  distinctness.  C.  Archibaldi  is  very  a beautiful  narrow-leaved  form,  richly 
variegated  with  golden  yellow  on  a deep  green  ground.  C.  Houldsworthi, 
a bold  variety,  with  leaves  about  ten  inches  in  length  by  three  inches  in  width, 
and  brilliantly  coloured  with  orange  and  crimsom.  Lord  Chelmsford,  a striking 
form  with  narrow  leaves,  having  a red  midrib  and  yellow  veins  and  margin. 
0.  Thomsoni,  a distinct  and  handsome  form ; the  leaves  very  largo,  slightly 
lobed,  and  brilliantly  coloured  ; highly  ornamental  in  a small  state,  and  likely 
to  prove  of  much  value  for  exhibition  specimens.  C.  Weismanni  superba,  a 
splendid  form  of  the  well-known  C.  Weismanni,  in  which  the  leaf-stalks  and 
base  of  the  midrib  arc  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour.  C.  Etna,  a comparatively 
small-leaved  kind,  is  also  highly  effective,  and  must  not  bo  overlooked. 

In  the  various  structures  were  much  that  might  bo  referred  to  with 
advantage,  did  space  permit ; but  mention  must  bo  made  of  the  largo  spocimei  s 
of  Bertolonia  Van  llouttoi,  which  in  size  .and  the  splendid  development  of  the 
beautiful  leaflets  have  ns  yet  not  been  surpassed,  if  they  have  been  ecpialled. 
The  fine  examples  of  the  elegant  Reedia  glaiicescen.'>,  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  table  plants,  were  also  conspicuous  objects  amongst  a host  of  good  things. 
In  other  structures  pot  roses  and  vines  form  features  that  do  not  fail  to  engage 
the  attention  of  visitors  interested  in  the  resi)eetivo  subjects.  Tho  pot  rosea 
consist  chiefly  of  tca-suonted  varieties,  ami  under  the  combined  inllueuce  of 

I skilful  management  and  tho  pure  air  of  Comely  Bank  they  were  making  a 
growth  from  which  a splendid  crop  of  llowors  next  season  may  bo  safely 
anticipated. 
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Cljt  iJoust,  ©ariicu,  auij  HpiaiiJ. 

♦ 

LOVE’S  IMOrTir. 

Love’s  hoi'slit  is  oaay  scialinp  ; skios  allnro  ; 

Who  focla  tlio  day-wanntli  iioods  imist  find  it  fair  ; 

Stronur  eatjloa  riilo  tlio  lolly  Huiilit  air, 

Kiakintr  no  rivals  while  thoir  wiiiRS  enduro. 

Yot  ia  thy  nohloat  still  thy  least  aociiro, 

Ami  failing:  thoo — shall  then  thy  lovo  despair? 

Shall  not  thy  heart  more  holily  i)roparo 
Some  depth  unfathomable, — porfeet-puro  ? 

Say  that  to  thee  there  come  love’s  dreadful  call 
'I’lie  downward  swiftness  of  thy  Boat  to  see  ; 

Say  that  ho  sin  or  sicken,  what  of  thoo? 

Are  thine  arms  deeper  yot  to  stay  his  fall  ? 

Soarooly  love’s  utmost  may  in  heaven  bo  ; 

To  hell  it  roacheth  so  ’tis  lovo  at  all. 

L.  S.  Bevington. 


THE  HOUSE. 

As  the  clays  shorten  and  damp  increases  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  sparing 
in  the  use  of  the  watering  pot  in  the  management  of  all  plants  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  indoor  apartments.  Flowering  plants  will  not  require  nearly  so 
much  W'ater  as  was  necessary  a few  weeks  since,  and  fern  cases  must  be  kept 
rather  dry.  The  cases  ought  also  to  be  more  freely  ventilated,  and  dead  fronds 
should  be  removed  to  prevent  an  attack  of  mildew,  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  would  do  much  mischief,  especially  to  the  adiantums  and  others  with 
ironds  of  delicate  texture.  India-rubber  plants,  which  are  simply  invaluable 
for  the  decoration  of  indoor  apartments,  must  from  the  present  time  until  the 
beginning  of  next  spring  be  kept  rather  dry  or  many  of  the  roots  will  perish. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Auriculas  to  be  housed  for  the  winter,  and  watered  very  sparingly.  Look 
over  the  stock  in  removing  them  to  the  frames  ; see  if  slugs  are  hidden  in  the 
hole  next  the  crocks  ; and  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  moss  or 
liverworts  growing  on  it  you  may  be  sure  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  drainage,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  to  at  once. 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
Take  cuttings  of  zonal  pelargoniums  in  plenty,  if  a sufficient  stock  has  not 
been  propagated,  and  to  save  further  trouble  put  them  in  pots  or  boxes  as  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  winter.  Use  plenty  of  drainage  and  a rather  light 
compost. 

Cabbage  to  be  planted  out  for  spring  supply  on  ground  well  manured. 
Coleworts  planted  close  will  now  be  getting  crowded  ; so  draw  for  use  as 
soon  as  possible  every  other  one,  and  ply  the  hoe  between  them. 

Celery. — It  appears  necessary  to  state  that  systematic  earthing  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  plant  is  pretty  well  full  grown,  for  the  process 
checks  growth  very  materially.  The  earthing  up  should  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  mould  out  of  the  hearts  of 
the  plants.  The  late  crops  must,  whether  full  grown  or  not,  be  well  earthed 
up  in  time  to  protect  them  from  frost ; and  in  low-lying  districts  it  is  advisable 
to  take  up  the  best  celery  in  time  to  save  it  from  frost  and  store  it  in  dry 
earth  in  a shed.  For  a gentleman’s  table  celery  should  be  of  moderate  size, 
very  neat,  and  wax-like  in  texture.  When  extra  large,  it  often  happens  that  it 
has  but  that  one  quality,  being  coarse  in  texture,  hollow,  watery,  and  flavour- 
less. 

Carnations. — Layers  to  be  potted  or  transplanted,  as  soon  as  rooted, 
in  sandy  soil ; avoid  rich  soil  or  stimulating  manures,  as  they  must  not 
be  encouraged  to  make  much  growth,  or  they  will  have  a gross  habit,  which 
will  be  very  detrimental  during  winter,  for  then  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  rest.  Place  the  pots  in  a close  frame  for  a few  days  till  fresh  roots  are 
made. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  pricked  out  into  frames  for  the  winter,  and  to  be  kept 
as  hardy  as  possible. 

Crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  be  gathered  now  as  they  ripen,  always 
selecting  a dry  sunny  day  for  the  purpose  if  possible.  Be  careful  to  preserve 
them  from  bruises. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly  at  once,  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  plants  which  are  standing  out  of  doors,  for  as 
boisterous  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  sudden  changes  are  to  be  expected  now,  it 
would  be  well  to  stage  the  choicest  and  tenderest  of  them  at  once.  When 
arranging  them,  have  an  eye  to  a general  pleasing  effect ; put  them  so  far 
apart  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  all  round  them,  and  do  not  shut  them 
up  close.  Give  all  the  air  possible,  and  only  reduce  the  ventilation  when  there 
is  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  weather. 

Lettuces. — If  not  already  done,  sow  the  hardiest  kinds  to  stand  over  win- 
ter. Preserve  these  in  frames  and  other  makeshift  sheltered  beds,  as  well  as 
in  the  open  ground.  If  the  winter  is  not  severe,  those  in  the  open  quarters 
will  be  scarcely  thinned  by  frost.  A portion  of  the  latest  sowing  should  be 
planted  out  on  some  warm  sheltered  border. 

Onions  that  are  late  may  be  assisted  to  ripen  by  sweeping  over  the  tops 
with  a rod  or  the  back  of  a wooden  rake,  to  break  them  down.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  the  crop  should  be  lifted,  after  which  the  onions  should  be 
placed  in  a dry  airy  place  When  thoroughly  ripe  all  the  leaves  should  be 
rernoyed  except  those  required  for  roping.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  crop 
finishing  off  badly  through  wet  weather,  draw  the  bulbs,  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground  for  a few  days,  and  then  put  them  into  a cool  oven  for  several  hours. 
By  this  management  good  store  onions  may  be  obtained  in  a season  unfavour- 
able to  their  perfect  ripening. 

Pinks. — Plant  out  the  old  stock  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
into  borders,  and  keep  the  beds  of  young  ones  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Boses  may  be  propagated  now  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a bed  of  light  soil 
made  up  in  a frame  or  pit. 

Spinach  must  be  thinned  till  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  apart  ; 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  transplanting,  and  if  the  ground  is  heavy  or  trodden 
during  the  operation,  loosen  it  with  care,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  air. 

Violets  for  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  should  be  taken 
up  now  with  good-sized  balls,  and  potted  in  five  or  six  inch  pots,  in  a mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  road-sand,  and  then  placed  in  a pit  or  frame  near  the 
glass. 


THE  ALTAEV. 

At  tlio  present  moment  tho  most  important  work  demanding  the  attention 
of  tho  apiarian  ia  undoubtedly  tho  harvesting  of  tho  honey  which  tho  bees 
have  been  storing  up  during  tho  summer,  that  is  now  rapidly  passing  away. 
With  reference  to  the  taking  of  honey  from  the  old-fashioned  skeps,  it  may  he 
said  with  advantage,  that  the  old  and  barbarous  jiractice  of  destroying  tho 
bees  with  brimstone  previous  to  tho  removal  of  the  combs  from  the  hives 
ought  not  to  bo  adopted.  If  the  hives  are  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  strength, 
the  best  course  will  bo  to  take  the  honey  from  one  half  the  number,  and  to 
leave  the  others  for  stock,  and  to  unite  the  occupants  of  the  honey  hives,  which 
will  be  thus  rendered  houseless,  with  tho  occupants  of  the  stock  hives.  As  a 
matter  of  course  those  hives  which  on  examination  are  found  to  contain  the 
finest  honey  should  be  taken  up.  One  of  the  queens  must  be  caught  and 
destroyed  before  the  two  stocks  are  united,  and  just  before  sunset  is  the  best 
time  for  accomplishing  the  work.  If  all  the  hives  are  well  filled,  those  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  put  additional  stocks  may  have  a portion  of  the  honeycomb 
removed  previously.  When  hives  of  the  Woodbury  type  fitted  with  sectional 
supers  are  employed,  the  taking  of  the  honey  is  a very  simple  mattei-. 


iicin  ^Plants,  jflotoers,  airij  jfruits. 



MasdevalliA  rosea  (Behjhiue  IIoHkole,  1882,  pi.  3). — A good  figure  of 
this  pretty  and  peculiar  terrestrial  orchid. 

Quesnelia  kufa  {B.  H.,  1882,  pi.  4,  5,  6). — A noble  bromeliad,  tree-like 
in  growth,  attaining  a height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet.  In  leafage  bold  and 
beautiful,  the  leaves  channelled,  clasping,  finely  toothed,  glaucous  green 
banded  with  deep  green.  The  inflorescence  is  a huge  spike  of  flowers,  deep 
blue,  enclosed  in  brilliant  light  scarlet  bracts,  with  a few  floral  leaves  of  a 
pale  fawn  colour. 

Catalpa  Kasmpferi  (Bofawicaf  Magazine,  6,611). — A Japanese  representa- 
tive of  the  well-known  Catalpa  srjringafoUa.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate, 
pale  green  ; the  flowers  pale  yellow,  sprinkled  with  red  spots,  "rhe  tree 
attains  a height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet. 

Mascarenhasia  Curnowiana  (B.  M.,  6,612).— An  apocynaceous  plant, 
native  of  Madagascar.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  opposite,  dark  green ; the 
flowers  in  terminal  heads,  with  slender  tube  and  large  spreading  limbj  the 
colour  lively  rosy  red.  A fine  stove  plant. 

Wahlenbergia  saxicola  {B.  M.,  6,613). — A New  Zealand  campanula,  of 
curious  slender  habit ; the  flowers  pale  lilac  or  pale  slaty  blue. 

Talauma  Candollei,  v.  Galeottiana  {B.  M.,  6,614). — A fine  tree  allied  to 
Magnolia  ; native  of  Java  ; the  flowers  pale  yellow. 

Scutellaria  Hartwegi  (5.  M.,  6,615). — A handsome  species,  with  richly- 
coloured  leaves  of  an  elegant  ovate  form,  and  flowers  of  a purplish-red  colour. 

Anthurium  Andreanum(S.  M.,  6,616). — A good  figure  of  this  fine  plant. 
It  is  described  as  a native  of  Choco,  in  New  Granada,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
feet,  and  was  discovered  there  many  years  ago  by  M.  Triana,  previous  to  M. 
Andre’s  visit. 

Androsace  rotundifolia,  V.  MACROCALYX  {B.  M.,  6,617). — A beautiful 
primulaceous  plant,  native  of  the  Himalayas.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
leafy  head,  and  are  of  a pale  pink  colour. 

Amorpha  canescens  (B.  J/.,  6,618). — This  is  the  “lead  plant  ” of  the 
United  States,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  its  presence  indicates  lead' 
ore  in  the  soil.  It  is  a peculiar  leguminous  plant  with  long  pinnate  leaves  and 
long  spikes  of  small  purple  flowers. 

Peperomia  resed^flora  {B.  M.,  6,619.) — A singular  stove  herb  with 
elegant  leaves  and  light  spikes  of  feathery-looking  flowers. 

Aloe  abyssinica,  v.  Peacocki  {B.  M.,  6,620).— A fine  aloe  with  pale  yellow 
flowers. 

Bauhinia  corymbosa  (B.  M.,  6,621). — A handsome  leguminous'plant,  native 
of  Hong  Kong.  The  flowers  are  of  a soft  rose,  the  stamens  deep  red. 

Phal.enopsis  Stuartiana  {B.  M.,  6,622). — A fine  orchid  allied  to  P. 
amabilis.  The  sepals  are  pale  green,  the  petals  white,  the  labellum  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  red  dots. 

Stigmaphvllon  littorale  [B.  M.,  6,623). — A tall  leafy  climber,  native  of 
South  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  orbicular  ovate,  the  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs, 
five-petalled,  golden  yellow. 

PINGUICULA  CAUDATA  (B.  M.,  6,624). — A Mexican  butterwort,  producing 
large  handsome  purple  flowers. 

Satyrium  nepalense  (B.  M.,  6,625). — An  unattractive  sweet-scented 
terrestrial  orchid  from  Sikkim.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  pink  colour. 

Globba  atro-sanguinea  {B.  M.,  6,626).— An  elegant  Bornean  plant, 
bearing  light  panicles  of  yellow  and  red  flowers. 

Aphelandra  Chamissoniana  (S.  31.,  6,727). — A fine  plant,  native  of 
South  Brazil.  Nees  describes  a species  under  the  same  name  as  having  scarlet 
flowers,  but  the  subject  of  this  figure  has  flowers  of  a clear  rich  lemon-yellow 
colour. 

Ccelia  BELLA  (B.  M.,  6,628). — A pretty  orchid  that  has  been  long  in  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  white  with  purple  tips. 

SCROPHULARIA  chrysantha  (B.  31.,  6,629). — A species  allied  to  S.  vernalis. 
It  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor  ; the  flowers  are  yellow. 

Drac.ena  Goldieana  (B.  31.,  6,630). — The  figure  represents  a head  of 
smallish  white  flowers  scarceljr  adding  to  the  sumptuous  beauty  of  the  leaves 
of  this  fine  plant. 

Stachyurus  pr-ECOX  (B.  31.,  6,631). — An  interesting  plant,  native  of  Japan, 
allied  to  the  camellias  and  teas.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  ovate,  the  flowers 
unattractive  in  pendent  spikes. 

Billbergia  Euphemia;  [B.3L,  6,632). — Agrand  species  first  described  and 
figured  by  Professor  Morren,  who  named  it  in  compliment  to  Madame  Morren. 
The  inflorescence  consists  of  flowers  with  violet-blue  limb  and  yellow  tube 
accompanied  by  fawn-coloured  bracts. 

CoLUMNEA  Kalbreyeri  (B.  J/.  ,'6,633). — A magnificent  gesneriaceous  plant 
of  gigantic  growth,  the  leaves  brilliant  green  above  and  glowing  blood-red 
on  the  under  side  ; the  flowers  orange-yellow. 

Arisarum  PROBOSCIDEUM  (B.M.,  6,634). — A singular  aroid,  native  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  leaves  are  sagittate  on  long  footstalks,  the  spathes  slaty 
blue,  terminating  in  long  green  spurs. 

Tulipa  Borszczowi  [B.  M.,  6,635). — A pretty  little  tulip  from  the  Kara- 
kum  steppe  ; the  flowers  are  red  and  yellow. 

Ponthieva  maculata  (B.  M.,  6,637). — A handsome  terrestrial  orchid, 
native  of  Venezuela;  the  flowers  are  in  a loose  raceme,  white  with  black 
spots,  and  deep  yellow. 
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TROPiEOLUM  POLYPHYLLUM. 

This  very  distinct  tropueolum  has  been  quite  recently  catalogued  as 
identical  with  T;  edttle,  figured  by  us  in  our  issue  for  June  24.  This 
is  simply  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  error  often  exploded  ; for  in  the 
year  1839,  when  T.  polyphylluin  first  flowered  in  Mr.  Knight’s  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  it  was  reported  to  be  the  same  as  T.  edule,  and  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  when  T.  edule  first  flowered,  the  identity  was 
again  insisted  on.  The  figuring  of  the  two  plants  in  Paxton’s  Marjazine 
of  Botany  (IX.,  127,  and  X.,  175)  should  ha,ve  sufficed  for  permanent 
correction,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  in  a catalogue  only  lately 


plant  is  dense  and  stiff,  with  nothing  of  the  lightness  of  T.  edule. 
And  as  regards  the  flowers  many  differences  are  observable;  in  the 
plant  before  us  they  are  inelined  to  a closely-packed  angular  form, 
all  the  lines  being  somewhat  hard  and  devoid  of  the  free  grace  and 
lightness  characteristic  of  T.  edule. 

The  figure  that  accompanies  this  note  was  prepared  from  a sketch 
made  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  Tropajolum 
polyphylluin  has  for  many  years  been  cultivated  as  a hai-dy  plant.  As 
I it  is  not  adapted  for  what  is  termed  “ specimen  ” culture,  being  too 
i rigid  to  be  trained  advantageously,  Mr.  Ware  has  allowed  it  to  run  riot 
on  a sunny  bank,  and  display  its  natural  characters  without  restraint 
or  hindrance.  And  thus  it  happens  that  T.  polyphyllum  proves- 


TROPit^OLU.M  POLYPHYLLU.M. 


published  wc  find  them  bracketed  as  but  two  names  for  one  and  the 
simeplant. 

The  dilTerences  between  the  two  plants  are  too  many  and  ^ too 
striking  to  warrant  any  doubt  of  their  specific  distinction.  The 
llowers  of  both  are  of  a deep  orange  or  full  yellow  stained  with 
orange,  but  that  is  the  only  point  in  whieh  they  agree.  T.  edule  is 
light  in  form  and  of  twining  eharacter,  the  leaves  consisting  of  narrow 
fingered  segments,  and  the  Mowers  being  borne  on  partly  twining  stems. 
I u T.  polyphyllum  the  leavers  approach  a trefoil  form,  (ir  are  live  to 
seven  divided,  the  lobes  short  and  broa,d,  and  borne  on  rigid  branches; 
while  the  flowers  are  borne  on  upright  rigid  stalks,  and  the  whole 


elf  a most  interesting  and  attractive  subject,  flowering  freely  in  the 
ight  of  the  summer,  and  readily  lending  itself  to  what  may  be 

•med  architectural  effects.  • , i.  „ 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  is  a very  simple  niattei,  as  it  may  DO 
u-eased  to  any  extent  by  moans  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  taki  i 
fore  the  flower  buds  appear,  as  at  that  time  they  become  too  much 
rdcnedto  root  readily.  If  a «'-out  quantity  of  cuttings  is  r^ 
e nrincipal  stem  may  bo  cut  down,  soon  alter  which  an 
i)n\)f  yoiiiig  shoots  will  a,pp(>ar.  The  tubers  formed  at  Uie  root  also 
;ord  a rcaaly  means  of  multiplication,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
0 sufficient. 
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ESCALLONIA  KUBRA. 

TiiP,  fortuniito  folks  who  Imvo  escaped  from  inland  towns  to  rest 
awhile  by  tlio  sad  sea  waves  are  likely  to  behold  the  escallonia 
tlowerinj'  freely,  as  it  will  but  rarely  do  at  any  inland  station.  On  the 
east  coast  perhaps  wo  may  search  often  and  find  it  but  rarely,  but  on 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  escallonias  and  shrubby  veronicas 
and  red  admiral  butterlles  are  often  to  be  seen  associated  in  the  most 
happy  manner.  Perhaps  the  best  displays  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found 
at  V'entnoi',  but  Torquay  and  Budleigh  and  Sidmouth,  and  a hundred 
more  of  the  happy  havens,  share  fully  in  these  delights.  For  the 
sojourners  they  often  have  a dark  side,  for  on  returning  home  they 
inquire  about  the  planting  of  such  things  (not  including  the  red 
adminils)  in  their  own  gardens,  and  then  they  learn  with  dismay  that 
they  are  scarcely  hardy  enough  to  be  trusted.  But  there  are  many 
inland  localities  where  with  a little  management  escallonias  may  be 
grown  7with  success.  Generally  speaking,  on  the  cold  heavy  soils  of 


learn  from  Botanical  Mafjazino,  under  t.  6,599,  that  I'J.  ruhra,  var. 
minctata,  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air  against  a south  wall  in  tho 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  though  not  so  handsome  as  B.  wacrantlLa,  is 
a very  attractive  plant.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  will  attain 
a height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  and  being  an  elegant  evergreen  shrub  is 
worthy  of  a place  wherever  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  its 
wintering  safely. 

Those  v/ho  are  especially  interested  in  subjects  of  this  class,  which 
are  so  well  adapted  for  the  “ kind  climates  ” of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Dorset,  may  be  advised  to  look  after  E.  Jloribunda,  which  grows  in  tho 
style  of  an  arbutus,  and  produces  white  flowers,  and  E.  ptcrocladon, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  white  and  pink. 


EUC HARIS  AMAZONICA. 

When  I per.ned  my  last  notes  on  this  I did  not  think  that  it  would  result  in 
my  receiving  a score  or  more  letters  from  widely  different  sources,  much  less 


ESCALIONIA  RUBRA,  V.  PUNCTATA. 


the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of  London  they  are  too  tender  to  be 
treated  as  hardy  plants.  But  they  thrive  at  Kew,  and  a good  wall  is 
sufficient  to  protect  them  in  all  ordinary  winters  on  sandy,  well-di’ained 
soils.  But  an  extra  severe  winter  like  that  of  1860 — which  cleared  off 
a plantation  of  our  own — or  1879-80,  which  did  the  like  with  many 
others,  will  likely  enough  always  prove  fatal  to  these  plants  in  places 
remote  from  the  sea. 

When  doing  well  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  E.  macrantha 
is  the  best  of  the  series.  The  E.  rubra  was  first  flowered  by  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1828,  and 
was  figm-ed  rather  poorly  in  B.  M.,  2,890.  The  one  now  before  us  is  a 
variety  with  rich  purplish  red  flowers,  and  much  dotted  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  resinous  glands,  which  emit  a powerful  odour. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  these  glands  are  produced  in  this  country, 
except,  perhaps,  in  a quite  rudimentary  form,  our  summers  being  too 
cool  to  promote  the  full  development  of  this  Chilian  species.  We 


did  I think  that  so  many  amateur  growers  were  so  much  interested  in  the 
subject.  From  the  correspondence  before  me  it  appears  very  plain  that  this 
eucharis  can  be  grown  as  well  without  bottom  heat  as  with  it,  which  I never 
doubted.  But  according  to  my  own  experience  and  what  I have  seen  in  my 
travels  I am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  flowered  with  the  same  degree  of 
regularity  as  it  can  where  bottom  heat  is  apphed ; moreover,  I am  satisfied 
that  to  flower  it  successfully  and  regularly  it  must  have  10  deg.  to  15  deg. 
more  heat  in  what  we  gardeners  call  top  heat  than  is  necessary  when  bottom 
heat  is  given.  To  put  it  plainer,  when  the  plants  are  grown  without  bottom 
heat  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  house  10  deg.  warmer  than  when  they  have 
the  advantage  of  bottom  heat.  This,  I think,  will  explain  to  some  of  my 
correspondents  why  they  have  failed  to  flower  their  plants  more  than  once  a 
year.  Given  a temperature  in  the  house  (without  bottom  beat)  of  65  by 
night  and  80  deg.  by  day  without  the  aid  of  the  sun  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  October,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
plants  to  flower  at  least  twice  in  the  year. 

At  the  present  moment  I am  more  interested  in  the  success  of  the  small 
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grower  than  the  laroo  one,  aa  the  adepts  can  he  advantageously  left  to  them- 
selves just  now.  From  what  I can  learn  of  the  inquiries  before  roc,  it  would 
appear  that  many  attempt  to  grow  this  eucharis,  but  fail  to  flower  it  more 
than  once  a year.  The  majority  of  the  small  cultivators,  it  appears,  have 
to  grow  it  without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat,  which  1 am  satisfied  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  regret  if  they  are  prepared  to  give  it  a corresponding  increase  of 
teiTiperature  without  it.  When  this  increase  of  temperature  is  to  be  applied 
is  the  next  question  ? 

Looking  at  thecase  broadly,  I shouldsaythemiddle  of  February  is  agoodtime 
to  commence  for  the  first  flowering,  and  continued  until  the  first  week  in  May. 
If  they  do  not  show  signs  of  flowering  remove  them  to  a cooler  temperature 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  reduce  the  water  supply  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  five  weeks  put  them  into  the  stove  again,  and  in  four 
or  five  weeks  they  ought  to  flower.  In  any  case  they  must  remain 
in  the  stove  until  they  do  flower.  But  strong  bulbs  will  flower  in  most 
cases  under  the  treatment  I have  described. 

Assuming  that  the  plants  flower  in  June  under  this  treatment,  and  when 
done  flowering  they  are  immediately  placed  in  a high  temperature  again,  they 
should  produce  another  crop  of  flowers  in  November  and  December.  Of  this 
I feel  certain  : the  plants  want  a good  high  temperature  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  aud  the  other  three  months  a quiet  rest  with  a reduction  in  the  supply 
of  water. 

But  these  two  periods  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  although  it  is 
not  a serious  obstacle  when  the  resting  periods  take  place,  nevertheless  as 
much  as  possible  it  should  be  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  growing 
time  should  be  during  the  time  the  days  are  longest  and  the  sun  has  the  most 
power. 

The  eucharis  is  somewhat  deceptive  in  its  habit,  and  has  not  the  same 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  cultivator  as  many  other  bulbous  plants 
have.  The  hyacinth,  for  instance,  will  show  in  a marked  degree  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  it  always  growing.  This  eucharis,  on 
the  contrary,  will  always  keep  growing  if  regularly  kept  in  a high  temperature. 
But  it  does  not  flower  regularly  any  more  for  that.  This  is  why  it  is  mis- 
leading. Inexperienced  cultivators  think  they  are  on  the  right  tack  because 
their  plants  are  always  growing,  whereas  a season  of  rest  in  a lower  tempera- 
ture and  with  less  water  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  flowers. 

I have  so  recently  referred  to  other  matters  relative  to  its  culture  that  I 
need  not  now  enlarge  on  any  further  details,  and  I think  I have  sufficiently 
indicated  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  have  written  to  me  on  the 
subject.  J-  C.  C. 


dF);Ijtijittotts  ank  Jfftettmgs. 

TAVISTOCK  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY. 

This  thriving  and  well-managed  society  held  its  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition 
on  August  9,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a grand  gathering,  most  creditable  to 
the  executive  committee,  who,  one  and  all,  laboured  hard  to  make  it  a success. 
The  exhibitors  were  evidently  of  the  same  mind  as  the  committee,  for  they 
produced  a display  of  a kind  that  has  never  before  been  approached  in  the 
good  old  town  of  Tavistock.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  them  by  the  society,  ably  seconded  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who,  when  he  builds  cottages  for  his  tenants,  looks  well  to  the  point 
that  a good  large  garden  is  attached  to  each.  As  the  land  around  Tavistock 
consists  of  a rich  deep  loam,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  vegetables  in  good 
seasons  are  unrivalled,  and  as  such  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  record  the  fact 
year  after  year.  But  the  present  season  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  the  cold  wet  weather  and  stormy  winds  have  kept  everything  in  check,  so 
that  what  has  been  in  former  years  up  to  the  mark  at  the  date  of  the  show 
has  been  all  behind  and  undeveloped.  I refer  more  particularly  to  such  things 
as  spring-sown  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  scarlet  runners.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  things  as  peas,  broad  beans,  cabbages,  and  lettuces  were  never 
staged  in  better  condition.  Potatoes  also  were  very  good  indeed  considering 
the  season,  and  although  disease  has  been  playing  sad  havoc  with  them  in  the 
neighbourhood,  those  staged  were  fine  and  free  from  any  taint  whatever. 

Plant.s  were  shown  well  by  cottagers  and  amateurs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  best  fuchsias  I have  seen  this  season  were  at  this  show.  Other 
subjects  staged  were  very  good  indeed  ; but  the  finest  things  in  this  way  that 
have  been  seen  in  Tavistock  for  many  years  came  from  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  for  miles  around,  an  example  that  can  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  others  who  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  exhibitions.  The 
plants  from  this  source  were  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  spacious 
market-house,  whilst,  to  form  a central  attraction,  some  eighty  or  more 
specimen  and  half-specimen  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  arranged  by 
Mr.  Yole,  gardener  at  Grenafon  House,  and  a fine  display  they  made.  The 
same  also  must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  collections  from  Oarpentier  Gamier, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Mount  Tavy,  and  those  from  Mr.  P.  Bradshaw,  Lifton  Park, 
whose  gardener,  Mr.  Mounsden,  exhibited  his  skill  as  a plant  grower  of  the 
highest  order.  Each  of  the  collections  named  had  certificates  of  the  first 
class  conferred  on  them,  there  being  no  money  prizes  offered.  Certificates  and 
high  commendations  were  also  awarded  to  the  collections  from  R.  B.  E.  Gill, 
Es(i.,  Bickham,  who  staged  a neat  lot  of  plants,  including  begonias,  lilies, 
fuchsias,  ferns,  coleus,  and  other  good  things.  A similar  group  came  from 
M.  Ifere,  Esq.,  Ilorrabridge,  a credit  to  him  aud  his  gardener,  Mr.  Parker; 
but  best  of  all  was  it  to  see  for  the  first  time  a collection  of  plants  from  a 
Tavistock  nurseryman.  Yes  ; it  has  come  to  this  at  last,  and  a grand  lot  of 
jdants  and  cut  flowers  they  were,  occupying  about  60  ft.  run  of  staging,  and 
about  6 ft.  in  depth.  There  was  everything,  from  the  newest  tuberous-rooted 
begonia  to  the  choicest  fern  ; his  cut  blooms  also  were  a sight  to  see,  especially 
his  magnificent  stand  of  gladiolus,  set  up  in  the  Langport  style  ; and  the  wish 
of  all  who  saw  that  collection  was  that  Mr.  Yole,  of  the  Tavistock  Nurseries, 
would  go  on  and  prosper. 

In  the  comjjetitive  classes  Mr.  F.  If.  Fuller  took  first  honours  for  forty 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  nicely-grown  examtJos.  The  Rev.  W.J. 
Tait  also  took  first  prize  for  twenty-five  kinds,  Mr.  S.  Waldron  being  a good 
second  in  each  class,  h'or  six  ferns  the  prize  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
prize  for  six  fuchsias  being  well  won  by  Jlr.  S.  Waldron  ; his  geraniums  wore 
also  good,  and  received  first  honours.  There  was  a si)iritcd  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  a specimen  plant.  Mr.  I<’uller,  Mr.  W.  .1.  Monk,  Mr. 
Waldron,  and  the  I’ev.  W.  J.  ’I’ait  cotrqjotod  with  spirit  in  this  class. 

Vkiuctai!I,ics  wereof  course  the  [irincipal  foatiireof  the  show,  and  as  the  prizes 
hero  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale  tlio  competition  was  as  usual  very  keen  and 


spirited,  especially  for  the  collections  exhibited  in  baskets  ; also  the  potatoes, 
for  the  examples  staged  were  indeed  wonderfully  fine  for  the  season.  For  the 
collections  of  vegetables  Messrs.  W.  Millman,  W.  Bone,  W.  Thorne,  S.  Miles, 
J.  Gale,  S.  Waldron,  J.  Garland,  and  W.  Horn  received  the  prizes  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  'J'he  prizes  for  smaller  collections  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  F. 
Cock,  W.  Craze,  T.  Freeman,  and  J.  Gartell,  respectively.  For  potatoes,  of 
which  there  were  about  1 .50  dishes  staged,  the  principal  honours  went  to  Messrs. 
.1.  Edwards  (first  in  the  two  chief  classes),  G.  H.  Drew,  W.  Bone,  F.  Cocks,  T. 
Brown,  J.  Garland,  S.  Miles,  and  W.  Craze.  For  peas,  which  were  very  fine, 
Mr.  J.  Garland  first.  For  beans,  both  shelled  and  in  the  pod,  Mr.  .1 . Edwards 
was  first  with  excellent  examples.  The  same  names  appear  again  in  other 
classes  of  vegetables,  which  they  staged  creditably  and  successfully. 

Fruit. — If  there  was  a falling  off  in  anything  this  year  it  was  in  the  fruit, 
for  apples,  the  glory  of  the  Devonshire  shows,  are  very  scarce  indeed  ; in  fact, 
for  miles  around  there  is  scarcely  an  apple  to  be  seen.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  cottagers  in  this  part  depend  upon  their  apple  crop  as  an  ad  j unct  to  their 
daily  food.  There  were  a few  dishes  only  staged  and  those  were  only 
moderate  in  quality.  Pears  were  good ; gooseberries  very  fine  ; Morello 
cherries  and  currants  fair  ; whilst  raspberries,  plums,  and  grapes  were  all  but 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  cottagers  only. 
From  Mr.  Cocks,  of  Plymouth,  came  dishes  of  x>eaches  and  nectarines  well 
ripened  and  finished.  . i j ri 

Cut  Blooms  were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  and  Co., 
of  Torquay,  with  several  boxes  of  cut  roses  and  single  dahlias.  These  were 
set  up  in  the  usual  excellent  style  of  this  firm,  and  were  very  nauch  admired. 
Mr.  Dingle,  of  Saltash,  sent  collections  of  cut  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  they 
came  in  for  a share  of  admiration. 

The  day  was  fine  and  the  attendance  good,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  all  concerned  were  admirable.  The  secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Monk, 
and  his  able  committee  did  their  work  well,  and  for  their  kindness  to  judges  I 
hope  they  will  accept  the  thanks  of 

Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bay swater.  John  Burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 


LAUNCESTON  AND  DISTRICT  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY. 

This  useful  and  well-managed  society  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  exhibi- 
tion on  August  10  in  the  town  Market  Hall,  a large  building  in  every  way 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  cool  and  clean,  and  illuminated  with  a softened 
light  that  showed  the  exhibits  oflf  in  the  best  manner.  The  show  was  a large 
one  and  varied,  for  on  the  benches  around,  as  well  as  the  central  stands,  there 
were  exhibits  of  some  kinds  to  please  the  mind  and  gladden  the  eye.  And 
although  it  has  nearly  reached  the  fortieth  year  of  its  existence,  the  society 
evidently  gathers  strength  by  age,  and  appears  year  after  year  tiwre  vigorous 
and  useful  than  ever.  Now  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  many  of  the  present 
committee  have  stood  by  it  and  helped  it  in  purse  and  person  for  many  years  ; 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  them  to  find  that  success  is  the  result  of  their 
well-doing.  Now  Launceston  itself  is  one  of  those  dear  old  towns  that  has 
carvedits  name  on  the  roll  of  time,  and  its  sons  have  earned  fame  in  many  aclime ; 
and  it  is  really  like  treading  on  sacred  ground  to  visit  the  old  castle,  and  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  for  how  old  the  castle  is  none  can  tell  with  accuracy.  If  you 
ask  for  information,  you  will  get  a tale  about  King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table  ; and  how  he  resided  here,  and  at  times  at  Tintagel  Castle,  on  the 
North  Cornwall  coast,  and  at  last  you  give  up  the  question,  although  you 
have  not  done  with  the  castle.  Although  it  is  old  and  crumbling  to  decay  in 
places,  still  it  is  a grand  jilace  and  likely  to  last  for  centuries  yet.  At  any  rate, 

I hope  so,  if  only  to  serve  as  a monument  to  Sir  Bevil  Glanville,  the  great 
Cornish  Royalist  commander,  who  held  his  own  and  the  castle  as  well  against 
all  the  forces  that  the  Parliamentarians  could  send  against  him,  and  who 
finally  routed  the  Roundheads  on  Stamford  Hill,  near  Stratton,  on  May  16, 
1643,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  two  to  one  that  were  sent  against  them.  Th^  is  a 
digression  somewhat,  but  it  only  illustrates  that  the  pluck  of  the  Cormshmen 
was,  and  is  still,  in  existence,  and  in  the  case  now  under  notice,  viz.,  the  Cottage 
Garden  Show,  they  have  pegged  away  for  many  years  to  make  it  a success  and 
a boon  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ; and  the  wish  of  all  concerned  is,  that 

it  may  still  go  on  and  prosper.  , , t x.  t t- 

Vegetables  formed  as  good  a display  as  ever,  and  when  i state  tne  tact 
that  there  were  over  371  entries,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
present  exhibition.  Of  late  years,  and  last  year  in  particular,  the  vegetables 
were  wonderfully  fine  and  fresh  looking.  Prizes  were  offered  for  collections 
in  baskets,  and,  to  accommodate  both  the  large  and  small  growers,  there  were 
classes  with  fifteen  sorts  down  to  six  kinds.  This  brought  out  altogether  a 
great  quantity  of  very  fine  vegetables  indeed,  all  clean  and  crisp  looking,  and 
nicely  arranged.  The  principal  prizetakers  were,  R.  Creeper,  \V.  I/Ogg, 
J.  Werring,  H.  Kingsland,  J.  Steed,  J.  Haines,  and  G.  Veale.  There  was 
also  a very  spirited  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  potatoes,  and  they 
formed  a fine  feature,  for  they  were  staged  in  large  quantities  and  m capital 
condition,  being  large,  handsome,  and  free  from  disease.  There  were  about 
forty  prizes  offered  altogether  in  the  different  classes  for  them,  which  ranged 
from  a bushel  of  kidneys  and  rounds  down  to  the  modest  dish  of  twelve,  i he 
principal  prizetakers'for  bushels  and  half-bushels  were,  R.  Wright,  J.  Reed, 
and  J.  Haines.  For  smaller  quantities  and  collections  in  dishes  the  following 
exhibitors  were  well  to  the  front:  R.  Wright,  J.  Haines,  W.  Buckingham, 
J.  Reed,  T.  Landry,  J.  Werring,  W.  Fennimore,  and  H.  Jasper.  Mr.  Ly 
Wright  particularly  distinguished  himself,  being  first  in  every  class  he  exhi- 
bited in  with  specimens  that  did  him  great  credit.  _ The  carrots  and  [larsiups 
at  this  show  were  the  finest  I have  seen  this  season  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  same  remark  will  also  hold  good  as  regards  scarlet  runner  beans.  le 
onions,  both  spring  and  autumn  sown,  were  also  above  the  average,  whilst  tlie 
potato  onions  and  shallots  were  perfection  itself.  The  turnips,  leeks,  and 
celery  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  the  cabb.agos  very  large  and  tree 
from  insects,  whilst  the  largo  siiocimens  of  Scotch  kale  were  beautifully  crisped 
and  curled,  rivalling  in  that  respect  the  best  crested  fern  in  cultivation. 
There  was  a capital  show  of  peas,  and  about  soventccu  lots  wore  staged  loi 
the  four  iirizes  offered  for  a gallon  of  any  kind.  The  winners  were,  • . vuse, 
followed  by  W.  I/Ogg,  J.  Landry,  and  W.  Buckingham.  The  other  vege- 
tables from  the  cottagers  call  for  no  special  remark  beyond  the  tact  that  mucii 
taste  had  boon  bestowed  in  setting  them  up,  and  every  kind  was  scniiniUniaiy 
clean  and  fresh-looking.  There  wore  prizes  offered  for  vegetables  grown  ly 
gentlemen’s  gardeners,  also  for  collections  of  fruit  from  the  saino  souroo.  Mt- 
R.  Hancock  first,  'T.  Walko  second  in  the  former,  and  in  the  lAttor  the 
woro  rGVGrso(l^“^r.  AVftHto  lirst  {Uitl  It.  llmiooclc  boooiuI.  1 loii 
tions  woro  highly  creditable  indeed.  i l xi,,. 

Fruit  was  very  fair,  but  J have  soon  bettor  at  Laiinooston  ; hut  as  tne 
season  has  boon  bad  for  it,  allowance  must  bo  made  on  that  score  ; >u 
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T.  Mastor’d  applop,  and  11.  Symoua’  gooseborrios  wore  very  good  ; tho  othsr 
fruits  only  luodorato. 

Wild  1''lowei!S  wore  plentiful  and  nicely  arranged  by  the  children,  and 
as  there  wore  nine  prizes  olferod,  and  throe  extras  as  well  added,  tho  little 
ones  wore  somewhat  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Tho  day  was  fine,  and  tho 
volunteer  baud  did  its  best  to  cheor  us  all  up.  Nothing  could  have  boon 
better  than  tho  way  tho  hon.  socretarios,  Messrs,  White  and  Ching,  ably  led 
by  tho  treasurer,  Mr.  Ching,  performed  their  several  duties  to  make  all  a 
success,  and  study  tho  comfort  of  the  judges  and  exhibitors,  for  which  I 
hope  Ihey  will  accept  tho  thanks  of 

Hereford  Road  Nuracnj,  Baymattr.  John  Burley,  F.E.II.S.,  &c. 


BEADING  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY.  August  24  and  25. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  society’s  large  tent  on  tho  Wednesday  by  the 
gale  which  swept  over  the  town  on  that  day,  the  exhibition  of  the  Reading 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  dates  was  held  in  the  municipal  buildings 
instead  of  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  as  in  previous  years.  Although  of  course  not 
equal  to  the  charming  site  on  which  the  society  has  held  its  exhibitions  for 
so  many  years  past,  tho  municipal  buildings  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  were  put  on  this  occasion,  and  as  the  weather  was  cold 
and  wet  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  loss  of  the  charming  promenade 
afforded  by  the  Forbury  Gardens  was  less  felt  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  That  the  energetic  committee  and  secretaries  turned  the 
space  at  their  disposal  within  the  buildings  to  the  best  possible  account  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  it  must  in  j ustice  be  said  that,  as  they  had  to  be  en- 
gaged and  fitted'up  within  a few  hours  ofjthe  various  productions  being  brought 
in  by  the  exhibitors,  the  arrangements  were  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest 
possible  credit  upon  Messrs.  Webb  and  Crutchley,  the  courteous  honorary 
secretaries,  and  Mr.  Phippen.the  very  able  manager  of  the  exhibition.  The  Read- 
ing municipal  buildings,  which  have  been  recently  completed  at  an  outlay  of 
between  £50,000  and  £60,000,  include,  in  addition  to  a large  library  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  offices  and  places  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the 
corporation  business,  two  town  halls,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the  old 
and  the  new.  Both  are  very  spacious,  and  in  the  old  Town  Hall  the  soft- wooded 
plants  in  bloom,  the  fruit,  of  which  there  was  a splendid  display,  and  the  cut 
flowers  were  judiciously  arranged,  and  in  the  new  Town  Hall  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  the  ferns,  and  the  groups  arranged  for  effectjwere  placed.  In 
the  latter  hall  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  placed  on  the  floor,  the  specimens 
round  the  sides.and  the  groups  in  the  centre.  Vegetables  were  arranged  n 
the  corridor,  and  as  usual  they  formed  a very  strong  feature.  Altogether  the 
exhibition  was  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  fully  sustained  the  high 
reputation  the  society  has  so  long  enjoyed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
exhibitions. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  presented  in  grand  style  for 
so  late  in  the  season.  In  the  open  class  for  nine  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts, 
was  first  with  large  well-flowered  specimens  fof  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Erica 
cerinthoides  coronata,  Ixora  Williamsi,  I.  regina.  Erica  Irbyana,  and  Lantana 
Don  Calmet.  Mr.  Lees,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  Reading, 
a good  second  with  fine  examples  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
splendidly  flowered ; Tabernaemontana  coronaria  fl.  pi.,  which  is  hardly 
eflfective  enough  for  an  exhibibition  specimen,  and  Ixora  W illiamsi.  The  com- 
petition was  good  also  in  the  class  for  four,  and  in  this  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  Reading,  was  first  with  splendidly- 
flowered  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and 
stepbanotis.  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  Purley,  a close 
second  with  Tabern»montana  coronaria  fl.  pi.  and  Plumbago  capensis.  In  the 
class  for  a specimen  plant  in  bloom  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  Cressinghatn,  was  first  with  a beautifully-flowered  example  of  Erica 
Irbyana,  and  Mr.  Hope  was  second  with  Allamanda  Hendersoni  well  furnished 
with  its  large  golden-yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Lees  was  awarded  an  “ extra”  for 
a good  specimen  of  the  interesting  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum,  a twining  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  in  form  not  unlike  those  of  one  of  the  large-flowered  oncids. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  admirably  represented  both  in  number 
and  quality.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  was  Mr.  C, 
Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  with  superbly- 
finished  specimens  of  Alocasia  metallica,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata,  Maranta 
zebrina,  Cyperus  alteruifolius,  Croton  Weismanni,  and  Buonapartea  juncea. 
Mr.  Mortimer  a close  second  with  a collection  in  which  Croton  majesticum  was 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Mould  third.  For  four  Mr.  Bezant  and  Mr.  Lees  were 
first  and  second  respectively  with  capital  groups.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  six  table  plants  Mr.  Ross  was  first  with  admirable  examples,  includ- 
ing two  seedling  crotons  with  highly-coloured  narrow  gracefully-arching  leaves. 
Mr.  Burgess,  gardener  to  Major  Clayton,  Maidenhead,  second  with  an 
excellent  collection.  Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Sutton,  Benham  Park, 
Newbury,  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class.  Coleus  were  remarkably  good,  the 
specimens  large,  and  the  leaf-tints  well  developed.  For  six  Mr,  Burgess  was 
first  with  excellent  specimens,  amongst  which  Mrs.  George  Simpson  was 
conspicuous.  In  a fine  group  from  Mr.  Sumner,  gardener,  to  — Millard,  Esq., 
Heading,  occurred  a new  and  remarkably  fine  variety  with  dark  highly* 
coloured  foliage  under  the  designation  of  Herbert.  In  the  class  for  a new  and 
rare  plant  Mr.  Howe  was  first  with  a fine  specimen  of  Croton  Truffautianum, 
a distinct  and  handsome  form  with  rather  narrow  and  drooping  leaves,  of  a 
mear  yellow  and  dark  bronzy  green.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ross  for  a medium-size  example  of  Cycas  circinalis,  which,  if  not  either  new 
or  rare,  was  well  deserving  of  the  award. 

Ferns  and  Selaginellas  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  the  latter 
being  so  good  as  to  necessitate  the  award  of  two  equal  firsts  in  the  class  for 
sixes.  For  six  ferns  Mr.  Mortimer  was  first  with  large  and  beautifully  de- 
veloped specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantum  cardiochlsenum,  A. 
pendactylon,  Cibotium  australis,  Davallia  bullata,  and  D.  Mooreana.  Mr. 
Ross  second  with  a collection  in  which  Pteris  argyrea  was  remarkable  for  its 
superb  development.  In  the  class  for  four  ferns  Mr.  Lees  occupied  the  post 
of  honour.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  selaginellas  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Mortinier  were  placed  equal  first  for  large  pyramidal  specimens  remarkable 
for  their  finish  and  freshness.  The  leading  kinds  were  Selaginella  stolonifera, 
S.  Mertensi  variegata,  S.  csesia,  S.  denticulata  variegata,  S.  denticulata  aurea, 
0.  apoda,  and  S.  ceesia  arborea. 

Groups  arranged  for  Effect  sufficed  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  new  Town 
Hall,  and  as  they  were  all  more  or  less  good  they  formed  a very  important 
leature.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Lees,  whose  plants  were  exceed- 
ingly good  and  -most  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  Phippen,  nurseryman, 
Reading,  was  a close  second  with  an  excellent  group,  in  which  the  fine  and 
useful  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  was  conspicuous  ; Mr.  Powell, 


gardener  to  ,J.  Black,  Reading,  third  with  a collection,  including 

Valotta  purpurea.  Mr.  Tiirtan,  gardener  to  Hargroavos,  Esq  , was  awardeil 
an  extra  prize  for  a group  in  whieh  was  a Bpacirnon  of  Peristeria  data,  with 
two  splendid  spikes  of  flowers,  and  some  good  celosias.  Extra  awards  were 
made  also  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mayno  and  Mr.  Huinner. 

Soft-wooded  Plan’I'S  in  Bloom  were  very  satisfactory,  and  contributed 
their  share  to  tho  success  of  the  exhibition.  Liliums  were  shown  in  su|)crb 
stylo  in  both  classes,  by  Mr.  Bridge,  his  specimens  being  of  extra  large 
size  and  well  flowered.  Dahlias  in  pots  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Uphill, 
gardener  to  R.  Gerrard,  Esq.,  Wokingham,  Mr.  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  wero  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Fuchsias  were  admirably 
represeuted  by  collections  of  six  from  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  .Jones,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  who  were  first  and  second,  and  by  other  exhibitors.  Zonal  pelar- 
goniums were  particularly  good,  and  produced  a splendid  display  of  colour. 
Mr.  Ashby  was  first  with  immense  and  well-flowered  specimens,  which  had 
received  but  little  training,  and  presented  a natural  and  very  tasteful  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Hope  were  second  and  third  with  good  collec- 
tions. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Table  Decorations  were  fully  up  to  the  high  average 
of  previous  years.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  three  vases  Mrs.  Sands, 
Reading,  was  first,  and  Miss  Kate  Phippen  second,  with  admirable  arrange- 
ments differing  but  little  in  merit.  For  a basket  of  flowers  Miss  Phippen  was 
first  with  an  arrangement  evincing  much  taste,  and  for  a bridal  bouquet  Mr. 
Phippen  occupied  the  first  place,  as  in  former  years ; Mr.  Bennett  second. 
The  leading  prizes  for  dahlias  and  roses  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
who  staged,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  flowers  of  high  class  merit. 
In  other  classes  for  flowers  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Darman,  and  Mr.  Phippen  were 
most  successful, 

Fruit.s  formed  an  attractive  and  important  feature,  so  numerous  were  the 
contributions  and  high  the  quality  throughout.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes 
the  competition  was  very  strong,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Austen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Smythe,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  with  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  Barrington  peaches.  Pine-apple 
nectarines.  Brown  Turkey  figs,  Smooth  Cayenne  pine,  a melon,  and  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien  pears  ; Mr.  Miller,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  second,  and  Mr.  Atkins, 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  third.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Hammersley,  Bourne 
End,  Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  were  the  prize-takers  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  Grapes,  for  which  four  classes  were  provided,  were 
admirably  shown,  the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  exhibitors  being  Mr. 
Ashby,  Mr.  Austen,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Heath,  Henley,  Mr.  C. 
Everest,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Robinson.  Peaches  were  admirably  shown  by 
Mr.  Pound,  Cavershara ; Mr.  Paxton,  Taplow ; and  Mr.  Ashby,  who  were 
first,  second,  and  third,  with  Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable,  and  Noblesse 
respectively.  In  the  class  for  nectarines  Mr.  Osborn  was  first  with  Pitmaston 
Orange,  and  Mr.  Atkins  second  with  Prince  of  Wales.  Melons  were  staged  in 
capital  style  by  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  first  in  both  classes,  Mr.  Lockey,  and  Mr. 
Austen.  Mr.  Tanner  presented  a capital  dish  of  dessert  apples,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Cocks,  Marlow,  contributed  a fine 
collection  of  plums.  The  prizes  oflfered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  for  a 
brace  of  Blenheim  Orange  melon  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
and  Mr.  Burgess,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Vegetables  were  both  plentiful  and  good.  About  twelve  competitors 
entered  for  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons’  prizes  for  six  kinds,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  Messrs.  Lockie,  Mr.  Bezant,  and  Mr.  Bradford.  The  competition 
was  also  very  strong  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  for 
their  Model  cucumber,  a variety  of  great  excellence,  and  the  awards  were  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  The  exhibitors 
above-mentioned,  and  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  Mr.  Howe,  were 
the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  other  classes. 


SEVENOAKS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  24. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Montreal) 
the  residence  of  Earl  Amherst,  and  in  its  extent  and  the  high  class  quality  of 
the  productions  was  fully  up  to  the  average.  The  weather,  unfortunately, 
was  moat  unfavourable,  and  at  one  time  during  the  day  the  wind  was  so 
boisterous  that  the  tent  containing  the  fruit  and  table  decorations  was  blown 
over  and  much  damage  done. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage  were  very  largely  shown,  and  in  a condition  that  reflected  much 
credit  upon  the  exhibitors.  The  leading  competitors  in  the  class  for  si.x 
flowering  plants  were,  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  .J.  F.  Burnaby  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Halstead  Place  ; Mr.  J.  Burt,  Shoreham  Place,  and  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Sun- 
dridge  ; and  in  that  for  four  Mr.  Tailings,  Riverhead,  and  Mr.  P.  Knight, 
Riverhead,  were  first  and  second.  The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
two  corresponding  classes  for  ornamental-leaved  plants  were  Mr.  Burt,  Mr. 
Tailings,  Mr.  Goodman,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  Talmage. 

Orchids  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Burt. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  bloom  were  both  plentiful  and  good.  Mr.  Meakin, 
Mr.  Tailings,  and  Mr.  Don  had  the  finest  collections  of  fuchsias,  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  remarkably  good.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  admirably  repre- 
sented by  collections  from  Mr.  F.  Knight,  Mr.  Letchford,  Sevenoaks,  Mr. 
Hutton,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  Meakin.  Particularly  good  were  the  achimenes 
from  Mr.  G.  Sears  and  Mr.  Huntley. 

Ferns  included  capital  collections  of  exotic  kinds  from  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr. 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  Goodman,  and  British  kinds  were  represented  by  the  excel- 
lent contributions  of  Mr.  Talmage  and  Mr.  Hutton. 

Cut  Flowers  formed,  as  usual,  a feature  of  great  importance  and  attrac- 
tiveness. Roses  were  staged  in  capital  style  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Sons, 
Maidstone  ; Mr.  Standen,  Sandown  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells ; Mr.  W.  Blundell, 
Westerham  ; Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth,  Maidstone.  Dahlias  were 
staged  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  splendid  style.  At  the  head  of  the 
competitors  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  with  grandly-developed  blooms  of  the  leading  varieties  ; Mr. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  second.  Mr.  Meakin,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  S.  Huntley  were 
the  prizetakers  in  the  other  classes  for  dahlias.  Gladioli  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Woollard,  Maidstone,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  F.  Cattell,  Sevenoaks,  and  Messrs. 
Bunyard  and  Sons.  Asters  included  fine  stands  from  Mr.  Blundell  and  Mr. 
Meakin.  Collections  of  cut  flowers  made  a large  and  attractive  display,  the 
principal  stands  being  those  from  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr. 
Tailings,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Talmage. 

Fruits  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Two 
classes  for  collections  were  provided,  and  in  these  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  -J. 
Staples,  Chipstead  Place,  Mr.  Waterman,  Mr.  Fennell,  Mr.  Noble,  Seven- 
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nnUH  md  Air  Warton,  Tunbridge  Castle.  Chief  amongst  the  competitors  in 

^ m'  V J Abbott,  Liillingstone  Castle,  and  Mr 

sLp’iiL  'Xt^Coing  M..s’srs.  Waterman,  Staples,  and 

Ilu'ton  were  also  most  successful  m the  other  fruit  classes.  -j,  q 

Vecietables  in  collections  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  Mr.  Noble,  and  Mr.  Dow. 


EAST  TOWER  IIAAILETS  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIET\, 

August  28  and  29. 

Ky  “pToal  Irt'bTtta  ptaZ“er“»ep”o“lly‘ g~d  ..a  thi  table 

S:»;a.  a«d  Sato.  «.».?  garden.  f«  toP*»«d  *!.».  «t  any  pre™» 

whole  of  the  classes  for  fuchsias  were  exceedingly  well  filled,  and  m 
b'eigh.,  peri... .. 

S-'weS  afdZi.rr 

Farmer,  Mr.  S.  Farmer,  Mr.  E.  Farmer,  Mr.  W.  Baynton,  and  Mr.  A. 
'^‘?S^.™petilien  al.o  eery  i"p‘™e,r'M?  a' 

»y  age,  and  Mr  IV.  bbatpe,  ^ 

J^b SS;  .be  nine  pr™  *.  - el  to,r  na.ea 

?.::.3"u.Vr'rZ&n  ShLg.  a^ 

and  the  second  and  third  awards  were  made  in  decree  of  excellencv 

Sier.i‘Slb■^”nlhlT.tl*^,S 

goniultere^cofsidlTably^So^^^^ 

Sr^rc'chlrttes  a^M  Chartres,’ and  in  the  class  for  six  the  premier 
“"^Coirertirs‘'“oJ“iS  an  interesting  and  pleasing 

feature.  For  three  Me^sr^E  rlrL^J-  K.  ’chartres, 

remaining  prizetakers  in  the  class  ^e^®- j g Chartres,  and  Mr.  AV. 

^ZtoeSner.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Ceok.  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Chart,.., 

S,'er“etL°I  -.XS  Wli.g  off  in  J.  oI...e. 

- .,  . 4.4.v.^Unf orl  +n  -jTip  latpiieBS  of  the  season  rather  than  to  any  lacK 

and  this  was  fttnbuted  to  for  twelve  and  six  German  asters 

of  reflexed  asters  Mr.  A.  Farmer 

warfirX*and  for  six  blooms  Mr.  Cook  FarSaJd 

'r  tr^er^we^rfirsrs-n^  third  reBpectivdy^  Miniature 

flower  gardens  were  exceptionally  goofl,  and  that  exhi  i y • 

lal  one  of  the  most  tastlfiil  designs  of  its  kind 

Sitfr  amf  mT’  X'^^rer^w":  eqra^S  wlt\  good  designs.  The  whole 

K^d"d 

Park  authorities,  and,  judiciously  arranged  at  one  end  of  th  , 

much  t')  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  p TTnnTAA 

The  arrangements  were  such  as  to  reflect  ,®’^®'^‘Vhrrud2e3  weS  Mr’, 

the  courteous  secretary,  and  the  executive  committee.  The  judges  were, 

J.  Collier,  Mr.  Bullen,  Mr.  Rainhow,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 

BANBURY  FLORAL  FETE,  August  29. 

This  important  annual  re-nnion  of  North  Oxon  horticulturists  place 

on  the  aViove  date,  and  in  point  of  quality  and  extent  fully  maintained  the 
high  character  so  long  accorded  to  the  Banbury  flower  shows.  Mnnton 

^The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  beautifully-arranged  grounds  of  W.  Munton, 
Fs  i West  Bar  Street,  where  for  many  successive  seasons  the  shows  have 
been ’convened  the  only  break  having  occurred  i"  tbreo  wet  summers, 

when  the  prettily-designed  flower  beds,  in  which  Mr.  Munton  takes  such  pride, 
have  not  been  nj  to  the  usual  standard  of  brilliancy  On  this  occasmn  the 
productions  filled  live  large  marejnecs,  all  being  liberally  furnished  with  hort  • 

‘^'''p::V;rin"£"No.  1 we  noticed  as  specially  good,  the  groups  open  to  all 
England  In  the  class  for  nine  Mr.  .1.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  held  the  post  o 
honour  (prize  .CIO)  with  largo,  fresh,  and  splendidly-giaiwn  examples  of 
Croton  duecn  Victoria  and  Majesticum,,  AJlamanda^^n^^^^^^^ 


soni,  Erica  amulaXlrbyana,  and  Marnockiana,  Ixora  AVilliamsi,  and  Clero- 

(lenfiron  PifiUouriana.  CJoloncl  North,  ^^ro: 


;oionci  ivorbii,  n....,  .rroxton  Abbey,  Banbury 

(gardener  Mr.  I-'inlay),  second,  with  smaller  specimens  of  Boiigninvillca 
glabra,  Dipladcnia  bolivionsiH,  and  amabilis, 

mficentlv  bloomed;  Apholoxis  macrantba  purpurea,  thin  ; ^tepkar.o^ 
bunda,  Allamanda  cathartiea  and  Hchotti  and  Croton  pictum.  Mr^  K 1 erk.  m 
Leamington,  staged  in  this  glass  good  three-quarter  ’X^io  a 

alba  and  ros.’a,'l)ipladenia  amabilis,  Allamanda  I lendorson.  "7' 
superba  I’lanti,  Statico  Pattersoni,  Begonia  Vesuvius,  and  Cassia  coryinbos  . 


In  the  “ members’  class  ” for  six  specimens  W.  M.  Foster-Melliar,  Esq.,  North 
Aston  Park,  Oxon  (gardener  Mr.  C.  Pearce),  secured  the  first  card  for  an 
interesting  group,  embracing  Clerodendron  fallax,  Alocasia  metallica,  >roton 
Wiiarnanni,  D pladenia  amrena,  and  Vinca  alba  and  rosea;  Colonel  North 
second  with  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Yucca  aloifolia  vanegata,  Stcphanotis 
floribunda.  Cassia  corymbosa,  and  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  Perkins  s group  com- 
prised  Ixora crocata,  Allamanda  Henderaoni,  Begonia  Sedeni,  Statice  Bulcnen, 

Russellia  juncea,  and  Clerodendron  fallax.  t.,  . , c . 

Exotic  Ferns  were  limited  to  splendid  groups,  W.  M.  Foster-AIelliar  s hrst- 
prize  group  including  grand  plants  of  Gymuogramma  sulphurea,  G.  peruviana 
argyrophylla,  Adiantum  teuerum,  A.  farleyense,  A.  assimile,  and  another. 
Colonel  North  second  with  Davallia  elegans,  Adiantum  farleyense,  A. 
decorum,  A.  trapeziforme,  Polystichnm  capense,  and  Cheilanthus  degans. 

Fucii.sias  were  also  a somewhat  limited  display,  the  six  M Colonel  North 
being  fair,  in  varieties  known  as  Charming,  Knehantrees,  Champion  of  the 
World,  Tower  of  London,  Nabob,  and  Conspicua.  For  thiee  Mr.  J.  Malsbury, 
Banbury,  was  awarded  premier  honours  for  dense  dwarf  bushes  (m  tuis, 
grown  out  of  doors)  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Wave  of  Life,  and  Lose  of  Castille  ; 
Mr.  E.  Thorne,  Laburnum  Cottage,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  second,  with 
well-flowered  examples  of  Wanior  Queen,  Beacon,  and  Alba  cocemea. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  really  good  though  few.  Colonel  North  being 
awarded  a first  for  very  dwarf  fairly-bloomed  though  perhaps  small  trusses 
of  Mrs.  AVhitley,  Lucy  Bosworth,  Wonderful,  Ellen,  Madame  Thibaut,  and 
White  Venus.  In  the  class  for  four  Mr.  E.  Thorne  led  with  Acme,  Mrs.  E. 

Bennett,  Asteroid,  and  Circulator.  i i,  r.  i 1 

Verbenas  trained  to  flat  trellisses  were  superb  as  staged  by  Colonel 
North,  and  although  generally  well  done  here  we  have  not  looked  on  the 
equals  of  these.  The  varieties  were  Lady  Radnor,  bright  critnson ; Sunny 
1 bought,  pink,  flaked  crimson;  Grand  Duke  de  Gorade,  dazzling  scarlet ; 
Adelina  Patti,  light  crimson;  Lovely  Blue,  purplish  mauve,  and  Lashlake 

Pink,  deep  crimson.  , , , . i j 

A group  of  decorative  plants  numbering  one  hundred  specimens,  was  staged 
bv  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  “not  for  competition.’  , , , j 

Cut  Flowers.— In  this  department  specially  good  were  the  table  “ecora- 
tions.  For  three  pieces  several  competitors  had  arrang^  very  tasty  sets,  the 
card  going  to  Mr:  George  Hopkins,  Banbury,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  being  second 
and  Mr.  F.  Perkins  third.  For  the  size  of  the  designs  we  considered  No.  1 
a little  overdone  at  the  bases.  No.  2 just  a shade  too  thin,  and  No.  3 
altogether  too  light  for  a dinner  table.  In  the  class  for  six  button-hole 
bouquets  eight  sets  were  staged,  all  iu  character  though  materially  varying 
in  style,  Mr.  Cypher  leading  ; Mr.  George  Jacob,  barton,  Headington,  Oxford, 
second,  and  Miss  Thorne,  Oxford,  third.  Hand  bonqu^s  were  few,  the 
premier  in  the  open  class  falling  to  Mr.  F.  Perkins  for  a rea  beauty,  in  which 
eucharis,  gardenia,  tuberoses,  pancratiums,  bouvardia,  small  white  and  cream 
rosebuds,  were  relieved  by  delicate  young  shoots  of  deep  bronzy  red  drooping 
foliage  of  Mardchal  Niel  rose.  In  the  amateur  division  Mr.  E.  ihorne  ^e 
card^  Thirty-six  bouquets  produced  three  s^s.  The  first  place  was  filled 
by  Air.  F.  Perkins  ; Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Headington,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Georee  Jacob,  being  adjudged  equal  seconds.  -nr  -n  i 

Boses  for  the  season  were  good.  For  twenty-four  and  twelve  Mr.  Perkin 
had  the  best ; his  leading  blooms  were  Comtesse  d Oxford,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Princess  Beatrice,  Dr.  Andry,  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvrc, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Rev.  H.  Eaton,  Mme.  R.  Jamain,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Antoine  Mouton,  Mdlle.  A.  Wood,  Mdlle.  AI.  Finger  Alfred  Colomb, 
Belle  Lyounaise,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Mane  Bau-nann  ; 
Miss  Watson-Taylor  second.  In  the  amateur  division  Mr.  Thorne  had  a fine 
box  of  stout  blooms,  fully  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Oxford  roses 
comprising  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France.  Star  of  Waltham  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Pierre  Netting,  Niphetos,  Louis  A^an  Houtte,  Mane  Baumann,  MdUe. 
M.  Finger,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mme.  Verdier.  Mr.  Thorne  also  staged  the 
only  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  garden  flowers  in  bnnehes.  _ 

Dahlias.— In  the  absence  of  two  or  three  large  growers  m the  neighbour- 
hood, the  best  box  came  from  Mr.  D.  Shelswell,  farmer,  near  Banbury,  who 
had  well-finished  blooms  of  W.  Rawlings,  Emily  Edwards  Amy  K'^Bart, 
John  Wyatt,  Charles  Lidgard,  Prince  of  Denmark,  ToisondOr,  JiUia  Wyatt, 
The  Countess,  Charles  Wyatt,  Rosy  Alorn,  and  Johnny  Ludlow.  Iu  tjjis  sec- 
tion a brilliant  display  was  made  by  the  boxes  staged  by  Air.  Charles  u , 
Slough,  who  in  his  usual  good  form  put  up  blooms  of  the  following  standard 
varieties  : Alexander  Cramond,  maroon  ; Champion  Rolls  orange,  shaded 
lighter;  George  Rawlings,  blackish  maroon;  Burgundy,  dark  puce,  shaded 
maroon;  Constancy,  yellow,  edged  lake;  GoldfiiMer,  yellow  tipped  red; 

Royal  Queen,  primrose-yellow,  edged  h brdbmt 

crimson  ; Heibert  Turner,  French  white,  tinged  lilac  ; John  Standish,  brilliant 
red  ; Rev.  J.  Godday,  maroon,  shaded  ; Joseph  Green,  rich  crimson  ; Hon. 
Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  yellow,  edged  purple  ; James  Vick,  maroon,  purple  shade  , 
John  Bennett,  yellow,  edged  scarlet;  John  Wyatt,  crimson-scarlet;  Julia 
Wyatt,  cream-white  ; John  Neville  Keynes,  yellow;  Joseph  Ashby,  oiange 
shaded  ; Prince  Bismarck,  pucy  purple  ; Prince  of  Denmark,  dark  maroon  ; 
and  H.  W.  AVard,  yellow,  heavily  shaded  with  crimson.  In  addition  to  the 
above.  Air.  Turner  also  staged  a collection  of 

Single  Dahlias  in  bunches  in  the  following  varieties  ;— Paragon,  rich 
maroon,  with  distinct  purple  band  round  each  peUl  ; Foxhall,  glowing  crim- 
sou  ; Atrosanguinea,  deep  crimson  ; Canary  Bird,  canary-yMlow,  a telling 
flower  ; Dash,  very  dark  crimson  ; Firefly,  orange-scarlet  ; Le  Baron,  purplish 
crimson  ; Mauve  Queen,  very  rich  in.aiive  ; Yellow  Queen,  pale  yellow  ; Duke  of 
Teck,  deep  rose  ; and  Cervantesi,  brilliant  scarlet  ; this  exhibit  was  honoured 
with  a first-class  cultural  certificate.  One  ^ 

of  bunches  of  trusses  of  double  and  single  zonals  grown  by  Air.  blaiko,  gar 
dener  to  Earl  Ellesmere  and  staged  by  Mr.  IT.  Doverill,  seedsman, 

^^^'piiuiTisalwavsa'grcat  feature  at  Banburv.'and  on  this  occasion  w-as  in  profu- 
sion,  the  collections  being  altogether  climce.  Very 

the  varieties  being  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Duke  of  ^ 

Sweetwater,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  ™ 

Peaches  embraced  lino  dishes  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Royal  ,,7shos 

Nectarines  wero  Pitmaston  Orange  throughout.  1 boro  ^ ‘ . „„s 

of  Moor  Park  apricots  ; Pond’s  Seedling.  Magnum  B^mini.  JriloisoiL 
and  Groencaeo plums; very  fiiiodishosof  Boiiriod  Amaiilis,  AVilliams  sBoiiCIi  e- 
tici  Jar^mP  Wfl.dsor  pears  ; while  dessert  and  M>P 

large  and  in  plenty.  Some  goods  pincH>iid  vines  in  jiots  ®7"b‘’77i ‘J; 

Vnuni’Aiii.icH  (lllodtwo  large  tents,  the  cottagers 
on  the  turf  outside.  Sp.ioo  forbids  a too  iiiimito  roferenoo  to  7'  ^ ® • 

Suflioc  it  to  remark  that  cuoumbers,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  and  1 1 
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never  better  shown  thnu  on  tliia  ocoasion,  tlio  parsnips  by  (Colonel  North  boini? 
mnisnally  good. 

Onion.s  have  for  the  past  thirty  years  boon  a feature  liero,  ami  .altliough 
the  eoinpetitors  of  late  have  laokod  the  keenness  tliat  once  pervaded  this  par- 
ticular Anmist  show,  still  there  has  always  boon  sulliciont  intoroBt  taken  to 
niaint.ain  the  character  and  perfect  form  of  the  strain  known  in  cominorco  as 
the  “ Hinbury  Onion.”  IMr.  T.  A.  'I’aplin,  Hanbury,  who  formerly  devoted 
much  time  to  this  particular  “ fancy,”  has  again  taken  up  the  matter.  At 
resent  the  “Iloushain  I’ark  Hero  ” is  in  the  field;  this  is  said  to  bo  a cross 
etween  the  Banbury  and  White  Globe.  On  tliis  ocoasion  Mr.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  staged  a very  large  number  of  ripe  bulbs,  grown  by  Honry  Wingrove, 
iiousham  Bark,  O.Kon,  the  raiser  of  the  variety. 

Bo'I’atoks. — As  we  have  had  to  remark  in  previous  reports,  the  ‘‘noble 
tuber  ’ finds  great  favour  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  although  the  disease  has 
made,  and  is  still  making,  sad  havoc  in  the  gardens  in  and  near  the  town,  by 
decimating  the  crop,  there  were  close  on  .3,000  really  handsome,  clean  spoci- 
meus  staged  in  competition.  In  the  class  for  nine  dishes,  nine  tubers  each, 
A.  Iv.  fawney,  Ksq.,  was  awarded  the  post  of  honour  for  Snowdrop  Kidney,  Red 
M aluutleaf,  \\  oodstock  Kidney,  American  Purple,  Mona’s  Pride,  Lye’s 
Favourite.  Grampian,  Pride  of  Ontario,  and  King  Noble,  all  hamlsome  and 
bright ; Mr.  Tom  dooley,  second,  with  Woodstock  Kidney,  American  Purple, 
International.  Mr.  Bresee,  Maonum  Bonum,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Triumph, 
Be.auty  of  Kent,  and  Bresee  s Peerless ; Mrs.  Willes  third  with  Suttons’ 
Hero,  Trophy,  International,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Edgecote  Seedling,  Blanchard, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  and  Bresee’s  Prolific.  The  other  sets  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  above-named,  Fiftyfold,  Prizetaker,  Porter’s  Excelsior, 
Ashleaf,  Garibaldi,  Reading  Russet,  Radstock  Beauty,  Wonderful  Red,  and 
Peerless  Rose.  In  the  competition  for  single  dishes  the  awards  were  : White 
Kidney — first,  A.  R.  Tawney,  Esq.,  with  Woodstock  Kidney  ; second,  Captain 
Boynou,  with  Woodstock  Kidney  (the  two  dishes  were  splendid  samples) ; 
third.  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  with  Edgecote  Seedling.  Red  Kidney — first,  Mrs. 
Willes,  with  Trophy  ; second,  A.  B.  Tawney,  Esq.,  with  American  Purple. 
Red  Round — first,  Mrs.  Willes,  with  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; second,  A.  R.  Tawney, 
Esq.,  with  Grampian.  White  Round — first,  Mrs.  Willes,  with  Excelsior; 
second,  A.  R.  Tawney,  Esq.,  with  Schoolmaster.  In  the  amateur  section,  for 
White  Kidney — first,  Mr.  John  Baker,  Bampton,  with  International  (a  little 
discoloured) ; second  and  third,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Tom  Tooley,  with 
the  same  variety.  White  Round— first.  Rev.  C.  T.  Porter,  with  Peerless  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Baker  and  Mr.  S.  Gulliver,  with  Schoolmaster.  Red 
Kidney — first,  Mr.  R.  Gunthorpe,  Buckingham,  with  Trophy;  second,  Mr. 
George  Barnes,  with  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Red  Round— first,  Mr.  J.  A.  Taplin, 
Horse  Fair,  Banbury,  with  Red  Emperor ; second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ellis,  with 
Grampian.  In  the  cottagers’  division  the  leading  dish  of  Kidneys  was  staged 
by  Anthony  Tustain,  Barford,  Banbury,  with|International  ; in  a correspond- 
ing class  (not  kidney)  the  card  went  to  John  Eden  for  Peerless.  The 
collections  of  potatoes  by  cottagers  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we  give  the 
varieties  of  the  winning  collections;  the  first  card  going  to  Eli  Lee,  Bodicotte, 
who  staged  very  bright  dishes,  nine  tubers  each,  of  Magnum  Bonum, 
Garibaldi,  Climax,  Red  Emperor,  Pride  of  America,  Black  Albany,  a deep 
purple  kidney,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Triumph,  International,  Pride  of  Ontario, 
Trophy,  Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Radstock  Beauty,  Reading  Russet, 
Bresee’s  Peerless  Early  Rose,  Blanchard,  Prizetaker,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Mr.  Bresee,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  American  purple,  grown  on 
a brashy  soil ; the  second  prize  falling  to  Jonas  Horton,  Tysoe,  Warwick,  who 
had  dishes  (nine  tubers  each)  of  Early  Rose,  International,  Johnston’s  Down- 
shire,  King  Noble,  Manhattan,  Satchel,  King  of  the  Kidneys,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Ice  Cream,  Brownell’s  Beauty,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Bourbank’s  Kidney, 
Prolific,  Grampian,  Early  Coldstream,  Blanchard,  American  Purple,  Bread 
Fruit,  Snowflake,  Triumph,  Schoolmaster,  Early  Snowdrop,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
and  Bresee’s  Peerless  and  Prolific,  grown  on  heavy  land,  yet  bright. 

The  judges  for  thelday  were — flowers  and  fruit,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Daniells,  Swyncombe  Park,  Uxon ; and  for  vegetables— Messrs.  W. 
Crump,  Ranelagh  Nursery,  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  Earl 
Jersey,  Middleton  Park,  Oxon.  The  arrangements  were  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Hartley,  the  hon.  sec.,  and  went  smoothly. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  although  previously  to  the  hour  of  opening 
the  show  very  heavy  rain  had  fallen. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Cornhill,  Banbury,  entertained  the  judges  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  fully  sustaining  the  character  of  ‘‘Gains  mine  host”  on  the 
occasion. 

Oxjord.  William  Gree  way. 

SHAFTESBURY  PARK  GARDEN  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  a few  days  since  in  the 
Board  Schools  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  and  was  so  far  superior  to  that  of 
last  year  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  good  work  that  is  bein»  done 
in  the  district  in  the  development  of  a taste  for  floricultural  pursuits . Provisions 
were  made  in  the  schedule  for  almost  all  classes  of  plants  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  windows  and  gardens  in  town  districts,  and  the  whole  of  the  prizes 
were  contested  with  much  spirit.  Not  only  was  the  competition  much  keener 
than  at  the  first  show,  but  the  whole  of  the  specimens  were  much  finer,  and 
they  produced  a display  of  great  interest. 

The  productions  of  the  residents  on  the  estate,  to  whom  the  competition 
was  confined,  were  supplemented  by  the  contributions  from  several  nursery- 
men. Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a very  large  and  most 
attractive  collection  of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  which  included 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  nepenthes  and  sarracenias.  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a beautiful  group,  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  numerous  boxes  of 
double  and  single  dahlias,  which  produced  a very  attractive  display. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  the  honorary  secretary,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  arrangements  were  as  complete  and  as  satisfactory  as  could  well  have  been 
wished. 


Deserted  Property  is  Never  Sacred. — A piece  of  garden  land 
at  Upton,  West  Ham,  having  been  set  apart  for  building  purposes, 
many  people  in  ;the  neighbourhood  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
potatoes  and  onions  growing  thereon  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking, 
and  some  two  hundred  women  and  children  proceeded  to  help  them- 
selves in  a liberal  way.  As  a means  of  dispelling  this  notion,  the  pro- 
prietor summoned  a large  number  of  the  women  and  children  who  had 
thus  helped  themselves,  and  they  were  fined  by  the  local  magistrates. 


ART  IN  JAPAN. 

JJr  0.  I’rOTTNnKM.  i*.t  a '»f  tlu;  ^^ocioty  of  Art*?. 

(Concbi.d'id  J'roin  pa{ja 

The  folk-loro  furnishes  a fruitful  sourco  of  artistic  motive,  but  I ncccpsarily 
leave  what  1 dcMiro  to  say  concerning  that  for  tlie  pages  of  a volume  ttiat  I 
have  in  preparation. 

The  proverbial  lore  is  also  a prolific  field,  as  is  characteristically  shown  in 
the  following  spouimens  ; — 

Selection  of  Jafanesf.  [’roverp..s. 

‘‘  If  dogs  go  about,  they  must  expect  the  stick.” 

“ Before  argument,  proof.” 

‘‘  Before  flowers,  dumplings.” 

‘‘  Hated  children  fear  not  the  world.” 

“Tliaukleas  labour  gains  fatigue.” 

‘‘To  speak  loud,  and  purse  the  lips.” 

‘‘  Ruboish  accumulated,  a mountain  ari=ie3.” 

‘‘Lepers  are  envious  of  those  with  sores.” 

‘‘Through  the  hollow  of  a rush  to  view  the  heavens.” 

“Good  physic  is  bitter.” 

“Be  careful  to  be  careful.” 

“ Offensively-smelling  people  are  unconscious  of  it.” 

“Cheaply  purchased,  money  thrown  away.” 

“ To  give  in  and  to  win.” 

“ Above  the  eye  a wen.” 

Domestic  felicity  and  contentment  must  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  art-thought  of  the  people;  the  aesthetic  artistic  constitution  may  never 
have  been  very  highly  stimulated,  as  it  is  often  with  our  artists,  yet  the  natives 
of  all  classes  were  ever  within  the  circle  of  refining  influences.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  lowly  were  contantly  holding  intercourse  with  the  cultivated, 
and  it  was  common  for  those  of  wealth  and  position  to  have  a numerous  retinue 
of  their  social  inferiors,  who  accept  the  nominally  semi-menial  positions  for  the 
sake  of  the  culture  to  be  gained  by  such  intellectual  home-life. 

That  home-life  and  domestic  felicity  varied  very  much  from  ours  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  but  I must  do  the  people  of  Japan  the  scanty  justice  to  say 
that,  with  all  the  freedom  and  much  talked  of  laxity,  there  was  a very  high 
tone  of  social  morality  practised.  The  Japanese  have  never  been  unclean  birds, 
defiling  their  own  nests.  There  has  always  been  a perfect  system  of  discipline, 
an  unfailing  courtesy,  and  mutual  considerations,  and  the  somewhat  public 
life,  even  indoors,  preluded  the  exercise  of  that  selfishness  in  the  home  circle 
but  too  sadly  common  in  many  other  civilized  lands. 

Art  patrons  and  art  workers  were  alike  surrounded  with  the  means  of 
thoroughly  enjoying  life ; youthfulness  was  not  supressed,  and  age  was 
dignified,  yet  ever  happy,  on  seeing  the  young  happy  also.  At  an  early  age  in 
Japan  the  heir  is  appointed,  and  the  senior  retires  from  the  active  participation 
in  the  cares  of  life  as  soon  as  the  successor  is  capable  of  conducting  the  business, 
or  of  tilling  the  official  position.  The  poor  gentleman,  and  the  humbler  class 
of  officials  and  pensioners  of  old  supplemented  their  income  with  the  proceeds 
of  some  occupation,  and  it  was  such  as  these  who  produce  much  of  the  curious 
and  beautiful  art  works  now  becoming  most  scarce  in  the  land  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

Art  at  home  in  Japan  penetrated  beyond  the  mere  heirlooms  and  treasures 
rarely  seen  ; the  living  rooms,  garden,  and  even  out-offices  exhibited  an  artistic 
good  taste  suitable  to  the  position  of  the  family.  An  appreciation  of  the 
titness  of  all  things  was  ever  most  markedly  observable.  Tne  articles  of  daily 
use  were  not  the  beautiful  lacquer  and  porcelain  ware  of  festive  occasions,  for 
utility  and  economy  were  first  considerations.  Keeping  up  appearance  was 
never  very  popular  in  Japan,  save  and  except  the  rivalry  between  the  softer 
sex  in  the  matter  of  wardrobes. 

The  love  of  nature  and  rural  surroundings  prompted  a garden,  or,  at  least,  a 
miniature  of  one,  and  pots  of  flowers  of  the  season  were  plentiful  and  cheap, 
so  that  the  poorest  could,  to  some  extent,  satisfy  their  intense  craving  for 
beautiful  natural  objects.  The  architecture  can  only  be  passingly  alluded  to, 
but  the  illustrations  of  it  exhibited  on  the  walls  will  give  a better  idea  than 
any  elaborate  word-picture  could.  The  interior  decoration  was  always  most 
chaste ; the  family  cognizance  usually  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  design 
of  the  pattern  of  the  paper,  the  metal  fittings,  and  other  details.  Bartitions 
being  sliding  panels,  six  feet  high,  in  pairs  and  fours,  filling  spaces  of  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  feet ; the  inner  slides  were  papered,  and  often  decorated  by  hand, 
while  the  outer  slides  were  covered  with  a thin  paper  ; glass  has  only  very 
recently  been  used  to  any  extent.  The  space  between  the  slides  and  the 
ceiling  was,  between  suites  of  rooms,  filled  with  carved  ornamental  woodwork  ; 
the  ceiling  itself  of  Oryptomeria.  Furniture  proper  there  was  none  ; the  mats 
formed  bed  and  lounge  ; it  was  made  of  thick  straw  padding,  with  a finely 
woven  mat  of  Juncus  effusus,  Isolepis  and  Cyperus  rotundas,  neatly  bordered. 
There  was  in  each  room  an  alcove,  in  which  to  hang  a picture  and  place  a vase 
of  flowers,  and  a recess  with  shelves  was  sometimes  added.  All  household 
and  domestic  conveniences,  table  ware,  &c.,  were  moveable,  and  brought  from 
the  out-offices  as  required.  In  summer  a small  box,  with  charcoal  for  the 
smokers,  and  in  winter  large  braziers  to  heat  the  apartments,  being  used,  there 
was  little  smoke,  and  no  fireplace  and  dust  and  coal.  Chests  of  drawers  were 
placed  in  recesses  in  the  women’s  apartments,  while  in  the  smaller  houses 
cupboards  were  concealed  by  neatly  papered  sliding  doors. 

The  decoration  of  costumes  of  ladies  of  the  palace,  and  the  gala  robes  of  the 
young  girls  of  all  classes,  but  more  especially  of  dancers  and  singers,  gave 
ample  room  for  the  display  of  the  art  of  the  dyer,  embroiderer,  and  painter. 
The  materials  being  purchased  in  the  piece  uucoloured,  pattern  books  were 
furnislied — the  more  artistic  had  special  designs — colours  being  selected  by  the 
ladies  of  the  establishment,  after  much  discussion,  very  much  like  that  which 
takes  place  here  at  home  ; this  feminine  delight  had  its  chief  reward  when  the 
wardrobes  were  periodically  aired  under  the  eyes  of  admiring,  and  often 
envious  and  critical,  neighbours.  Some  of  these  robes  are  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful works  of  artistic  skill.  The  family  crest  is  sometimes  figured  on  either  three 
or  five  places,  the  chieftain  wearing  it  about  the  size  of  a florin,  and  the  retainer 
much  larger,  on  back,  sleeves,  and  breast.  W ude  art  has  had  no  place  in  Japan  ; 
robes  were  worn  as  an  ornament,  rather  than  as  something  to  conceal  the 
figure  : an  accidental  display  of  charms  carried  no  immoral  consciousness  with 
it,  and  there  was  a blissful  ignorance  of  the  utility  of  prudery.  Indeed,  apart 
from  foreign  influence,  the  purity  of  thought,  of  even  the  common  people,  is 
very  remarkable.  The  fancy  articles  of  personal  wear  or  ornament  were  never 
numerous,  costly  rings  and  jewellery  not  being  in  use.  The  ladies  delightej 
in  amber-coloured  tortoiseshell  hair-pins  and  a cbihb ; beads  of  pure  pink  coral 
and  of  amber  were  worn  on  silver  or  silver-gilt  hair-pins  ; but  it  was  the  tobacco 
ipe,  pouen  mountings,  and  pocket-book  clasps  wnerc  display  was  most  common 
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The  Inro  {chatelaine)  we  know,  as  the  little  medicine  boxes  in  five  pieces,  were 
universally  worn  ; but  all  these  were  hung  from  the  girdle  by  the  netlzukicn 
(buttons),  which,  of  late,  have  grown  to  such  a large  size  in  response  to  the 
universal  foreign  demand  for  those  carious  carvings. 

A mere  enumeration  of  the  art-productions  of  Japan  would  occupy  a very 
largo  space  ; but  of  the  old  ware,  not  specially  made  for  foreign  markets,  the 
bulk  of  the  lacquer  we  have  received  consists  of  portions  of  the  bridal  outfits 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  maidens  of  Old  Japan  V^ases  and  other  articles  were 
rarely  made  in  pairs  ; this  is  purely  a foreign  taste.  Of  the  innumerable 
household  articles  of  daily  necessity,  or  of  luxury  in  Japan,  few  things  come 
to  us,  and  of  the  articles  most  commonly  met  with  here,  few  are  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  natives  who  are  fortunate  in  not  having  as  yet  acquired  foreign 
tastes  and  doubtful  habits.  , i t t 

Japanese  ware,  no  doubt,  found  its  way  West  long  before  the  advent  01 
Europeans  there  ; coming  through  China,  the  Arabs,  and  India.  Any  account 
of  the  modern  art-productions  would  be  out  of  place  here,  in  speaking  of  the 
art  of  Japan  as  seen  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  evil  influences  I have 
already  more  than  once  alluded  to,  as  exercising  such  very  baneful  effect  on 
Japanese  art,  it  appears  to  me  have  risen  in  the  advice  of  the  low  and  illi^rate 
class  of  natives,  who  have  had  the  trade  with  foreigners  in  their  hands,  these 
men  formerly  peddled  their  wares  amongst  the  foreign  shipping  and  the 
residences  of  foreigners.  They  were,  unfortunately,  credited  by  their  country- 
men—who  kept  aloof  from  the  detested  foreigners— with  having  a knowledge 
of  the  predilections  of  their  customers  ; the  tastes  of  the  man-of-war  s-men, 
and  of  the  merchant  seamen,  were  confounded  with  the  ideas  picked  up  from 
the  better  class,  which  were  most  frequently  misunderstood.  The  result  is, 
as  we  see,  a hybrid  meretricious  class  of  work,  that  is  by  no  means  a credit 
to,  or  likely  to  sustain  the  reputation  of,  this  people,  hitherto  the  most  artistic 

nation  in  existence,  . , , . i.  u l j i. 

This  wholesale  production  of  cheap  ware  is  destroying  the  old  art,  and  has 
already  proved  fatal  to  much  that  was  most  beautiful  in  the  indigenous  art  of 

^^^Conefuding  this  somewhat  lengthy  communication,  I proceed  to  describe 
the  designs  of  some  of  the  articles  before  the  meeting,  which  I am  enaWed  to 
exhibit  through  the  kind  liberality  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Pare,  of  Messrs  Londo.s 
and  Co.,  London  Wall,  and  also  to  draw  attention  to  about  three  hundred 
sketches  that  I have  selected  from  my  own  collection,  as  well  as  several  scrap 
books  filled  with  popular  sketches  and  scraps,  artistic  and  pictorial. 

Of  these  designs,  there  are  many  that  are  most  frequently  met  wdh,  and 
regarding  which  some  erroneous  ideas  are  being  perpetuated  ; — The  Plum,  the 
first  flower  of  spring,  is  mistaken  for  the  hawthorn  ; the  carp  is  erroneously 
described  as  a salmon  ; the  long-nosed  gnomes  are  not  understood,  they  are 
simply  a caricature  of  pedantry.  But  the  greatest  mistake  is  comounding 
China  with  Japan.  We  might  as  reasonably  associate  France  and  Germany, 
or  Italy  and  Scandinavia  together.  Even  those  who  have  lived  m Japan 
frequently  blunder  in  this  way.  i-  „ „r 

The  interest  of  any  work  must  be  enhanced  when  we  know  the  motive  ot 
the  artist ; but  the  fire  of  our  enthusiasm  of  necessity  expires  where  there  is 
want  of  fuel . There  has  always  been  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  authentic 
detailed  information  ; residents  abroad  are  most  apathetic,  and  the  native 
students  who  come  here  have  not  the  information  we  seek.  Those  who  visit 
the  country  get  into  the  wrong  groove,  and  fail,  in  consequence,  to  obtain  the 
particulars  we  most  want.  A good  book  on  these  subjects  is  much  needed,  for 
t^he  tyro  has  to  wade  through  hundreds  of  volumes,  and  finally  becomes  bewil- 
dered before  finding  “ the  ha’porth  of  bread  amongst  so  much  sack. 

Lord  Derby  is  said  to  have  once  remarked,  at  Liverpool,  that  there  were 
not  six  men  in  England  competent  to  speak  on  art.  What  must  such  art  be, 
when  it  goes  so  far  over  our  heads  that  we  cannot  even  see  it  in  its  flights  . 
Bather,  like  the  art  of  Japan,  let  our  art  become  popular  let  i^t  appeal  to  our 
feelings,  and  make  us  better  men.  I say,  let  art  descend,  that  it  may  reach 
the  lowness  of  our  nature,  and  rise  once  more,  bearing  us  with  it.  buch  is  the 
lesson  I would  ask  you  to  learn  from  the  art  of  Old  Japan. 


THE  DAISY  ON  THE  LAWN. 

I loved  you  in  a sorter  way  ; 

But  now  what  matters  that  ? 

“ I thirst  for  blood  ! Bevenge  I’ll  take. 
Between  his  teeth  he  said  ; 

He  did  a desperate  effort  make 
To  crush  its  shining  head. 

He  raised  his  ponderous  blucher  high 
Above  its  hapless  crown  ; 

He  swung  it  up  towards  the  sky, 

And  brought  the  monster  down. 

And  with  such  force  did  it  rebound, 
That  in  his  passion’s  pitch. 

It  lifted  him  from  off  the  ground. 

And  roll’d  him  in  the  ditch. 


Upon  a spot,  which  once  had  been 
A green  and  velvet  lawn, 

A daisy,  like  a pigmy  queen. 

Open’d  its  eye  at  dawn. 

And  there,  with  sacrilegious  mirth. 

It  Bow’d  its  seed  around. 

Until  a colony  came  forth. 

And  occupied  the  ground. 

The  gardener  saw  it — scratched  his 
head 

(Superfluous,  ’twas  indeed). 

And  this  ho  to  the  daisy  said  : 

“ You  are  a worthless  weed. 

“ You’ve  spoilt  my  lawn,  you  little  scrub, 
The  lawn  I kept  so  nice. 

You’re  wuss  than  any  fly  or  grub. 

Or  warmint  rats  and  mice. 

“ Thom  nettles  has  a narsty  sting, 
A-growing  everywhere  : 

You’re  wuss  than  them — like  anything 
You  make  a feller  swear. 

“ Dogs  is  a thing  I always  call 
Narsty  trub-hull-sum  curs  ; 

You’re  wuss  than  them— more  plague 
than  all. 

My  precious  kow-kum  bors. 

“ you  please  the  childor,  some  folks  say , 
And  when  I was  a brat, 

WoUlan. 


Moral. 

Kind  reader,  I a moral  give 

(Don’t  twist  your  thumbs  and  yawn). 
All  daisies  will  for  ever  live. 

And  some  upon  the  lawn. 

In  vain  you  crush  them,  all  in  vain. 
Unless  same  poet  lies  : 

“ The  rose  has  but  a summer’s  reign. 
The  daisy  never  dies.” 

So  when  you  see  one,  passing  by, 
Don’t  raise  your  foot,  I beg  : 

And  if  you’ve  taken  drink  don’t  try 
To  stand  upon  one  leg. 

G.  Bryan. 


WHO  WOUI.D  BK  WITHOUT  I.AMPI.OUOH'S  PYHETIC  KALINK!  It  forms  a 
most  invlaoratini!  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  liest  P*’®'’®"''*''® J’f, or  gouty 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  Lovt  1 ^ ^ 

lienoslts.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  I.AMPI.OUOM,  113,  Holborn.  London.- [ADV  r.  | 

;r(;:r^^::Vi7t'‘w"rywi:orm“H;r>ow^ 

Impressed  on  inch  tab  ot  and  wrapper,  without  winch  noue  is  gonuliie.  ^ ■.! 


©bituarg. 

^ 

On  the  24th  August,  at  Atherton  Grange,  Wimbledon,  Mr.  John  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  F.B.S.,  of  Penllergaro,  near  .Swansea,  in  the  seventy-third  year  o 
his  ago  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn, 
sometime  M.P.,  for  Glamorganshire,  by  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Llewelyn,  of  Penllergaro,  whose  name  he 
assumed.  Ho  was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  Glamorganshire, 
of  which  Bounty  he  served  as  high  sheriff  as  far  back  as  the  year  1834.  He 
was  also  a magistrate  for  Carmarthenshire  and  Brecknockshire.  Ho  was  a 
amanofhigh  seientiflo  attainments,  like  bis  father,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Royal  Society. 


fEarltets, 
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COVENT  GARDEN, 
Fruit. 


Apples per  4 sieve 

Figs per  doz. 

Grapes per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

Melons each 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pears  „ 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . . per  lb. 
Plums  per  4-sieve 


3s.  Od.  to  4s.  Od. 


2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  OJ. 
2s.  Od. 
Is,  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 


3s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
8s.  OJ. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 


6s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
Is.  6il 
1».  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  61. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  6.1. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  OJ. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6il. 
3s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Os.  2d.  ,, 

Beet .......  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages „ Os.  9d.  ,, 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,, 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  „ 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  ,, 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  „ 

Lettuces,  Cos „ Os.  6d.  ,, 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  6d.  „ 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Parsley „ Os.  4d.  ,, 

Peas per  quart  1s.  6d.  „ 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,, 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  6J.  ,, 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  10s.  Od. 

Bucharis per  doz.  2s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Fuchsias.. ..  per  doz.  bun.  5s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  2s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Gladioli per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ lOs.  Od. 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

White  Jasmine,  doz.  bun.  4^.  Od.  ,,  7s.  OJ. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blras.  Is.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Liliums  ..  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  6d.  ,,  4s.  6d. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  od. 

Mignonette..  ,,  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  OJ.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Roses  per  doz.  Os.  6J.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea ,,  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  OJ. 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Tropaeolum  ,,  Is.  Od,  ,,  2s.  Od. 

HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr.  38s.  to  50s. 

Wheat,  White,  new 33s.  „ 52s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 38s.  ,,  45s. 

Flour,  households 35s.  „ 37 s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  3 Is.  ,,  40s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  30s.  ,,  32s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  30s.  „ 60s. 

Barley,  Grinding  ,,  20s.  ,,  30s. 

Malt,  English „ 35s.  „ 60s. 

Malt,  Scotch  ,,  3Ss.  „ 43s. 

Malt,  old  „ 28s.  „ 35s. 

Malt,  brown ,,  30s.  ,,  32s. 

Oats,  English „ 22s.  „ 30s. 

Oats,  Irish  ,,  22s.  ,,  26s. 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 22s.  ,,  30s. 

Rye „ 42s.  ,,  45s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagaii  ,,  36s.  ,,  40'. 

Beans,  Tick „ 38s.  ,,  44s. 

Beans,  Winter  ,,  3Js.  ,,  44s. 

Peas,  Grey 30s.  „ 36s. 

Peas,  Maple ,,  40s.  „ 45s. 

Peas,  White - 36s.  „ 44s. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 


Prime  Clover 

..per  load  120^. 

to  I45=. 

Inferior  do.  — 

75s. 

» 

New  do 

90s. 

„ 1103. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay 

1003. 

M 128  L 

Inferior  do.  

63s. 

„ 90s. 

New  do 

70s. 

,,  93  L 

Straw  

• •• 

SO3. 

„ 48s. 

POTATO  MARKET.®. 
Borough  and  Spitalfiklds. 

Kent  Regents,  per  ton  90s.  Od.  to  Os.  0 
Kidoeys 


Beef,  prime  small,  per  8 lbs 

6s.  Od.  to  5s. 

4d. 

Beef,  prime  large  „ 

43.  8d. 

, 5s. 

Od. 

Beef,  middling  ..  „ 

4s.  Od. 

, 4s. 

6d. 

Beef,  inferior „ 

33.  Od. 

, 3s. 

8J. 

Mutton,  prime  ..  ,, 

5s.  Od. 

, 6s. 

4J. 

Mutton,  middling  „ 

4s.  4d. 

, 53. 

4d. 

Mutton,  inferior  . „ 

3i.  6d. 

, 4s. 

0 1. 

Lamb „ 

6s.  4d. 

, 6s. 

Sd. 

Veal „ 

53.  OJ. 

„ 5s. 

4d. 

Pork,  small 

4s.  Sd, 

„ 63. 

Od. 

Pork,  large 

4j.  Od. 

6i. 

GA.ME  AND  POULTRY. 
Leadenhall. 


Turkey  poults 

. 53. 

Od.  to  7s. 

6d. 

Geese 

OJ. 

„ 7s. 

Od. 

Ducks 

. Is. 

91. 

„ 2s. 

6d. 

Ducklings  

OJ. 

,,  4s. 

01. 

Fowls  (Surrey) 

. 3s. 

OJ. 

u 4s. 

6J. 

Fowls  (Sussex)  

61. 

„ 4s. 

6J. 

Fowls  (Boston)  

. l3. 

9J. 

„ 3s. 

OJ. 

Fowls  (Irish)  

. Is. 

6d. 

,,  2s. 

3d. 

Hens  (live)  

. Is. 

3d. 

u 2s. 

6d. 

Rabbits  (Tame)  

. Is. 

3d. 

^ 2s. 

Od. 

Rabbits  (Wild)  

. Os. 

91. 

U Is. 

4d. 

Pigeons  

7d. 

,,  Os.lld. 

Pigeons  ( iVood) 

6d, 

„ Os. 

lOd. 

Hares 

. 3s. 

Od. 

„ 3s. 

GJ. 

Hares  (White) 

. 2s. 

Od. 

„ 2s. 

Od. 

Grouse  

. Is. 

6d. 

„ 8s. 

6d. 

Black  Game 

. 2s. 

6d. 

„ 3s. 

6d. 

Quails  (Live  Italian) 

. Os. 

6d. 

»»  Os. 

9d. 

Roe  deer  

Od. 

„-25s. 

Od. 

Venison  (Haunches) 

. 24s. 

Od. 

„35s. 

Od. 

K'gs per  li 

!1  10s. 

Od. 

„113. 

Od. 

Eggs  (Second.-) 

Ss. 

6d. 

„ 9s. 

Od. 

Essex  Regents  ,, 
Magnum  Ronums  ,, 
Lincoln  Kidneys  „ 
,,  Magnum  Bonums 


lOOs.  Od. 
80s.  OJ. 
90s.  Od. 
90s.  Od. 
90s.  Od. 


Os.  Od- 
90s.  0 I- 
lOOs.  01- 
100s.  OJ. 
1003.  Od. 


COAL  MARKET 

East  Wylam per  ton  16s.  61] 

Wallsend— Hetton 

Hettoa  Lyons  .... 

Limbt  m 

East  Harllepooi  .. 

We.ar 

Tees 

Rivensworth  West  Hartley.. 


183.  6d. 
1,'s.  Od 
183.  Od. 
173.  3 1. 
16s.  Od. 
18s.  6 I. 
15s.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Consols  

Reduced  3 per  cent.  , 


99)  to  99  f 
991  „ 9Jl 


Replies  to  dSun’tts. 

j jj  _\yQ  know  nothing  of  tho  person  you  inquire  about ; his  name  is 
not  in  any  modern  directory. 

E.  P.  W.,  Stanford.— The  cuckoo-spit  is  the  soft  or  larval  body’of  a brown 
jumpLug'iusect  of  the  bomopterous  order,  named  Aphrophora  spumaria. 

p E F —We  could  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  tho  orchids  ; 
they  must  be  seen  and  valued  in  a systematic  manner  by  a trader  in  such  tilings 
if  a trustworthy  estimate  is  required.  Wo  never  touch  m any  way  tho 
commercial  part  of  horticulture. 

]y_ A.  tenant  may  not  legally  remove  trees  of  any  kind  without  the 

permission  of  the  landlord.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tenants  do  pretty  muoli  as 
Hiev  please  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  but  seldom  tho  question  ot  right  13  raised. 
But  tho  law,  when  appealed  to,  will  deoido  that  all  trees  and  slimbs  belong  to, 

and  are  parts  of,  tho  freehold.  . „ 1 i- 

Namen  of  PlaiUa.—A  Boador.— I,  Euryolos  australasioa  ; 2,  I olypoduim 
aureuiii  • 3 Adiantuni  tonorum  ; 4,  Adiantmu  couoimium  latum  ; 5,  Adiantum 
assimilo’:  G,  Adiantum  capillus-vonoris.  J.  Parsons.-;-!,  Luphoa  pinotorum  ; 
2 Cuphoa  Ximpani.  B.  11.— Thoro  is  no  general  index  to  tho  llotaniral 
Jl/ayaziiie  cumploto  to  the  present,  or  any  rcoont  date.  As  tho  cciitouary  of 


Sr.l’TEMIlKR  2,  1SS2. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE, 


tl>o  work  18  near  at  hand,  it  13  poaaiblo,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  the 
sovoral  iiidoxes  published  at  various  times  up  to  Vol.  XCVI.  should  bo  melted 
down  and  augmented  as  a key  to  the  whole  work  for  one  hundred  years. 

Hadley.— There  is  no  reason  for  any  special  consideration 
ot  your  case.  You  need  not  suspect  any  one  of  injuring  your  pyrethrums,  for 
their  decline  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  tho  natural  habit  of  the  plant 
which  never  lasts  long  if  left  undisturbed.  Yours  have  been  planted  three 
years  and  have  Uowered  profusely  and  are  now  apparently  dying.  It  is  a case 
of  exhaustion  and  nothing  more.  In  some  gardens  pyrethrums  last  only  two 
seasons,  in  some  three  or  four,  and  tho  lesson  is  that  they  should  be  periodi- 
cally, say  every  alternate  year,  taken  up  and  divided  and  planted  in  fresh 
SOI  . It  IS  fortunate  for  those  who  appreciate  these  useful  flowers  that  a good 
collection  of  thrifty  young  plants  may  bo  purchased  for  a very  small  sum  and 
need  never  be  lost  if  care  is  taken  to  make  a new  plantation  every  second  year 
1 on  will  find  this  and  much  more  in  our  papers  on  the  subject.  ^ 

riantamm  a Laxon.—Tsl.  C.— This  is  a subject  we  have  frequently  to  con- 
sider  for  our  friends,  and  at  different  times  we  have  treated  it  in  a variety  of  wavs 
It  18  clear  the  surest  way  to  eradicate  plantains,  as  well  as  dandelions  and 
other  weeds  IS  to  dig  them  out.  There  are  tools  made  for  the  purpose  that 
are  obtainable  of  most  ironmongers.  But  a shorter  way  is  wanted  When 
there  are  not  many  coarse  weeds  on  a lawn  the  shortest  way  of  all  is  to  sprinkle 
oyer  them  fresh  guano  or  some  other  equally  powerful  manure.  This  process 
kills  the  weed  acd  makes  an  unsightly  brown  blotch.  This,  however  soon 
disappears,  for  the  grasses  and  clovers  run  in  and  cover  the  spot  the  manure 
has  enriched.  When  plantainsabound,  hand  sprinkling  becomes  too  great  a task 
J hen  a thin  and  careful  dressing  of  the  whole  surface  becomes  necessary,  and 
although  guano  or  Cla,y  s Fertilizer  will  be  best  for  this  purpose,  Watson’s 
lawn  sand  will  prove  cheaper  than  either,  though  less  safe,  because  It  is  rather 
diflicult  to  spread  it  thinly.  It  should  be  observed  that  where  there  is  some- 
thing  like  a good  turf  already,  surface  manuring  will  always  improve  it  and  at 
the  same  time  will  always  tend  to  eradicate  weeds.  We  have  used  guano  on  a 
coarse  weedy  lawn  until  it  became  as  fine  as  velvet.  ° 

l^nting  a Bank  ^ M.  K.— Your  border  eighty-five  feet 

by  ^.ght  feet  wide  will  probably  look  best  and  thrive  best  if  planted  wholly 
with  dwarf  roses  on  their  own  roots;  or,  failing  to  obtain  them,  with  roses 
worked  on  manetti  stocks.  A few  standards  might  be  mixed  with  them  but 
we.donot  recommend  them.  Let  the  ground  be  well  prepared  some ’time 
before  planting,  and  buy  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  the  plants  are 
still  green  and  growing.  You  will  require  from  100  to  120  plants  In 
planting,  we  should  put  down  the  line  at  three  and  a half  feet  from  the  rear 
fence  for  a row  of  the  most  vigorous-growing  roses,  dwarfs  or  standards.  In 
IS  row  at  four  feet  apart  there  will  be  room  for  twenty  roses.  ’ The 
next  row  may  be  three  feet  forward,  and  should  comprise  varieties  of 
medium  vigour,  say  about  thirty  plants  at  three  feet  apart.  Between 
this  row  and  the  walk  there  will  be  a space  of  eighteen  inThes 
m which  may  be  planted  for  a front  line  a selection  of  diminutive  Chinas  and 
Brovins  roses  to  the  number  of  about  sixty.  In  the  first  year  after  planting 
the  plantation  will  have  a bare  appearance,  and  you  will  have  to  fill  ^ut  with 
annuals  or  tallish  bedders,  or  perhaps  better  still  would  be  hollyhocks  and 
phloxes.  For  the  back  row  the  following  would  be  suitable— Bkiri  No  2 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John  Hoppe^ 
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Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Boll,  Victor  Verdior,  Countess  of  Itosebery,  Lonl 
Macaulay,  Madame  Victor  Vordier,  Mario  Baumann.  For  the  next  row  tho 
^llowing  are  suitable  : Alfred  K.  Williams,  Anna  Alexieff,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  La  France,  Madame  Kivers,  Madame  William 
n bedders,  Avocat  Duvivior,  Baronne  do  Maynard,  Crimson 

edder,  rjdouard  Morren,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  General  Jacqueminot,  For  tho 
front  line  you  may  with  advantage  take  Do  Meux,  Mrs.  Bosanqnet,  Fabvier, 
Jicnry  V.,  Cramoisie,  Ducher,  Eughne  Beauharnais,  Fellenberg.  It  ispossiblo 
we  have  named  too  many  sorts,  in  which  case  you  may  decide  when  you  pur- 
chase which  of  them  to  reject,  your  aim  being  of  course  to  secure  strong  plants, 
and  to  repeat  them  as  needful  to  make  up  tho  number. 


Ilatcs  of  ©bsetbation. 

BUDBECKIA  HIRTA. 

All  kinds  of  single  flowers  appear  to  be  considerably  in  favour  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  for  decorative  purposes.  When  a good  rich  yellow  is  required  I find 
this  old-fashioned  Rudbeckia  extremely  useful,  as  it  lasts  a considerable  time 
in  perfection  after  cutting.  Large  clumps  are  also  very  effective  in  the  shrub- 
bery border. 

The  Nursery,  West  Drayton.  R.  B.  Makow.ski. 

HELIOTROPIUM  WHITE  LADY  AND  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

Among  the  numerous  heliotropiums  now  in  cultivation  these  two  new 
varieties  are  perfectly  distinct  in  colour,  very  free  flowering,  and  of  an  excel- 
lent habit.  R B M 

ALTERNANTHERA  PARONYCHIOIDES  AUREA. 

This  proves  most  attractive  in  company  with  the  dark  er  varieties,  and  is 
worthy  of  attention  from  all  interested  in  carpet  bedding.  The  growth  and 
habit  of  the  plant  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  colouring  very  rich. 

R.  B.  M.  ' 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem.— TF/iofesafe  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower 
hoots.  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants. 

Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  4.3,  Corporation  Street,  M.anchestee. — 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  French  Bulbs,  d-c. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Catalogue,  1832. 
Sutton  and  Son.s,  Reading.— Catalogue,  1882. 

7>  John  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  Catalogue  of  Dutch 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Boots,  Boses,  Begonias,  dr, 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  • London,  S.W.— List  of  Select 
otraiooerries* 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden. — Aidumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  dec. 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.— Descr/pfiye  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 

J.  cC*G, 

Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.— IF/mfesafe  Catalogue 

of  Dutch  Bulbs,  dr. 


LABELS. 

XjINEKr, 

PARCHMENT, 

O-YRTRIDQ-E, 


AND 


WATERPROOF  ROSE  TREE 

LABELS. 

IToi?  Samples  and  PpIcgs, 

APPLY  TO 

FISHER,  Clark,  and  C0-, 

BOSTON,  LINCOLNSHIBE. 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 
Use  J.  Hagarty's  Celebrated 

GARDEN  REQUISITES 

_ AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

REFUSE,  fonr-bushel  bag.  Is.  3d.  ; 
30  bags,  30s.  (bags  included) ; truck,  loose,  3Ss. 

Selec^d  Orclnd  Peat,  6s.  6d.  per  sack ; live  sacks,  25s, 

Best  Brown  Eibrona  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ; five  sacks,  22s  6d. 
Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4s.  6d.  per  sack;  five  sacks,  20s 
Sacks,  4d.  each. 

Coarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bushel 
Yellow  Fibrous  Loam  Leaf  Mould,’ and  Peat  Mould,  Is 
per  bushel  Manures  of  aU  kinds.  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels. 
Fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  Russia  Mats.  &c.  Unrivalled 
Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper  CloJ,  8d.  per  lb.  Spdcialitd  Paper, 
lOd.perlb.  Write  for  free  Price  List.  ^ 

J.  Hagaett,  Union  Chambers,  7,  Wormwood  Street  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  ' 


PATRONIZED  by  NOBILITY,  GENTRY  &c 

MATS,  10,000  heavy,  60 lbs.  to  the’dez  ’ 
Pize  about  84  by  42,  at  8s.  per  dozen.  Sent  on  receiot  of 
P.0.0.  Testimonials  forwarded  on  application  ^ ' 

J.  M.  Farnill  and  Son,  89,  Park  Lane  Leeds 
Established  1832,  ' 


HVACINTHS,  TULIPS,  AND  OTHER  BULBS. 

WM.  PAUL  and  SON 

(SUCCESSOKS  TO  THE  LATE  A.  PAUL  AND  SON— Established  1806) 

Beg  to  announce  that  their 

New  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other 
Bulbs,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c., 

IS  NOW  BEADY,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT  POST  FBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

the  bulbs  this  year  are  of  very  fine  quality. 
COLIjECTIOISIS  op  bulbs  prom  10s.  6d.  TO  S4s* 

important  feature  of  the  show,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr.  WM. 
snikP,  wbtVL  Cross,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  noble 

spikes  which  he  placed  in  competition.”— JowriiaZ  of  Horticulture. 

werG  feature,  Mr.  WM.  PAUL  taking  First  Prize  with  a coUection  that 

Chronicle  ^‘^I’-ite  perfection  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  imagine,” — Gardeners' 


CAMELLIAS. 

SON  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their  collection  Of  Camellias,  which  is  the  largest 

5 ^ feest  varieties,  with  bloom-buds,  30s.  per  doz^lnd 

upirards.  Specimen  Plants  from  one  to  30  guineas  each.  ’■  f ana 

PAUL’S  NURSERIES  ANO  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


SEI'1  EMDEK  2,  l882. 


THE  GA  RDEN  ERS'  MAGAZINE. 


ROSHEK’S  GARDEN  BORDER-EDGING  TILES. 

TTT  "RS  nvi,nnfo,(*ture(l  in  Terra-Cotta,  Terro-Metallio  Ware,  Red  Ware,  and  Clazed  Stone-ware 

have  b en  foundinvaluahle.  To  be  obtained  at  „ , n j 

KOSHEB  and  CO..S  ° 

uSiesor  l?rner^^^^^^  VEAT  and  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  m any  quantities. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  IN  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

“ After  lone  and  frequent  observation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
isn^kindoflitmcla^sto^  to  equal  this  for  horticultural  purposes.--SHiRLEY 
HiBBERD,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  “The  Garden  Oracle  for  1865. 

FLOWER  BOXES  foT  WINDOWS  and  BALCONIES, 

FACED  WITH  COLOURED  PORCELAIN  TILES. 

AGENTS  for  the  WATSONIAH  PATENT  FERN  COLUMNS  and  BRICKS. 

Also  for  Looker's  Patent  “ Acme  Frames,”  Plant  Covers,  and  Propagating  Boxes. 

F.  K,OSHEIt  and  CO. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


RICHARDSON’S  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


Hot-water  Apparatus  fixed  in  any  part  of 
th.e  Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 

AT  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL 

Horticultural  Exhibitiou,  Manchester. 


W.  RICHARDSON  & CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


Scale  of  Charsfes  for  Advertisementa. 


£ s.  d. 

Five  lines  and  under, 
body  type  . . ..026 

Each  additional  line  0 0 6 


Half  a Column 
A Column  _ 
One  Page  — 


£ s.  d 
..  1 16  0 
_ 3 0 

„ 9 0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT, 
from  persona  seeking  employment,  la.  each  four  linea  (25 
words),  and  3d.  per  line  after.  i.  1 1 «/%*»♦ 

If  a reply  is  wished  for,  an  extra  stamp  should  be  sent. 

Specimen  Copy  post  free,  2id. 

Advertisements  on  the  Front  Page  are  charged  9d.  per  line. 

No  Blocks  or  Double  Column  Advertiaements  will  be  in 
sorted  on  the  First  Page.  , xi. 

If  difiplayedt  the  charge  will  be  proportionate  to  the  spaco 

”'’aU  Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  and  for  Monthly  Parts  not  later 
than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Oardenera'  Magazimt  148  and  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


Portable  Garden  Frames. 


Frames  1}  in-  red  deal,  thoroughly  seasoned,  grooved 
together  at  angles,  and  fastened  with  improved  fastenings. 
Lights  2 in.  thick,  glazed  with  ’U-oz.  English  glass,  painted 
three  costs,  iron  handle  to  each  Light. 

One  Light  Frame,  6 ft.  by  4 ft £l  18 

Two  ,,  6 ft.  by  8 ft 3 2 6 

Three  „ 6 ft.  by  12  ft 4 12  6 

NOT  BETTER  MADE.  A TRIAL  SOLICITED. 

ORDERS  OVER  40s.  CARRIAGE  FAIR. 


W.  J.  ILIFFE, 

HORTICUL'rURAL.  BTJIILDK.R, 

llA,  Jarrom  Street,  and  6,  New  Bridge  Street, 

LEICESTER. 


GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  &C., 

FOR  THE  MILLION, 

Made  by  steam  power.  The  Cheapest  in  England 
for  good  work.  Before  ordering  send  two  stamps 
for  J.  LEWIS’S  Catalogue. 

HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
STAMFORD  HILL,  N. 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS, 

USE 

Chubb,  Round,  and  Co.'s 

PATENT 


The  “ Nottingham  ” £10  Greenhouse, 

As  above,  is  a lean-to  for  brickwork  ; 12  ft. 

liy  8 ft.  with  2 ft.  6 in.  of  wood  and  glass 
upon  the  front  wall.  It  is  made  of  good  red  deal, 
fitted  together,  so  that  any  handy  man  can  fix  it. 
Delivered  to  any  railway  station  in  England, 
with  the  glass,  putty,  spout,  and  down-pipe. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“ The  Palace,  Peterboro’. 

“ The  Bishop  of  Peterboro’  bega  to  say,  in  reply  to  your 
letter,  the  work  you  have  executed  for  him  has  been  very 
efficiently  and  well  done." 

From  Geo.  Baker,  Esq.,  Wisbeach. 

“ Dear  Sir,— The  greenhouse  purchased  of  you  has  given 
both  me  and  my  gardener  great  satisfaction.  I have 
recommended  you  to  all  my  friends  as  the  most  practical 
greenhouse  manufacturer  in  the  Midland  Counties. — Yours 
truly,  Geo.  Baker." 

S.  E.  WHEELER, 

17c,  LONG  ROW,  NOTTINGHAM. 


To  Subscribers.— Keduction  of  Postage. 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE 

WiU  be  regularly  forwarded  post  free  from  the  Office,  4, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  upon  payment  m advance, 
as  follows  — 

One  CODV  _ _ — - 8s.  Od.  per  Quarter, 

one  copy  es.  Od.  per  Half-year. 

’’  ” ” r n 11s.  6d.  per  Annum. 

" United  States  and  British  Colonies,  14s.  per  Ann. 

To  America,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  U^ylon, 
Denmark,  Fiance,  Ocimany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  .lapaii. 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Kiissia,  Spam  Sweden,  Switzoilaii  1, 
Turkey,  Tastuania,  West  Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  l4s.  per  Ann. 

me  maatt/.ine  may  lie  puiclittsed  us  usual 
Hellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  Hallway  Bookstalls.  It  is 

fhw  ft«  a N«WBT*np'‘r 

Pont  Office  OrHern  Kbould  be  made  pfi-yaVde  to  K.  W ’Y’” 
(;loth  OaveH  for  iiifiditig  the  year's  nuinberH  can  bo  liad  oi 
tlie  puMiHher  price  2h.  

A/'IRGIN  CORK  FOR  FERNKltlKS  AND 

V CONSEHVATOHIES.— The  cheapest  and  bust  house 
ill  London.  , ,, 

Okorou  Lockvkr  and  Co., 

13,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W,C. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 

BY  CHUBB’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

As  SUPPLIED  TO  ALL  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AND  PRINCIPAL 

Nurseries  of  Europe. 

Useful  at  all  seasous.  Invaluable  for  Potting,  Plunging, 
Forcing,  Ferneries,  Strawberries,  Bedding-out  Plants,  &o.  De- 
stroys all  slugs  and  inEOCts.  July  1,1884. — In  con.-equouoe  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  Husks,  and  enormous  Continental  demand 
for  our  “ Hefuso,”  we  are  compelled  from  this  date  to  ad- 
vance prices  as  follows,  and  only  orders  accompanied  by  re- 
mittance wdl  receive  attention  (in  rotaiioul.  We  iil»o  find  it 
necessary  to  caution  purcliosers  to  bor  arc  of  spurious  iiuita 
tious  and  buy  the  genuine  refuse  direct.  Sacks,  Is.  6(1 
eicli:  10  sacks,  13s. ; 15  sacks,  18s. ; 20  sacks,  23s.  -,  30  sacks 
30s.  (all  sacks  included).  Truck-load,  free  im  rail,  £2 
Limited  qu-antities  of  P.  M.  SPECIAL  QUALITY,  Qraiiu 
Uttd,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  6d.  eanb  (two  Prize  Medals).  Valuable 
for  Putting  and  use  in  Conservatory.  Terms,  strictly  cash 
with  order.— To  obtain  the  genuine  art  cle,  buy  direct  from 
the  Manufacturers,  Chubb,  Rocnd,  and  CO.,  Fibre  Works, 
West  Ferry  Bond,  Millwail,  London,  E. 

TTT  ^OUR-INOH  EXPANSION 

^ JOINT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  Oft. 
i^‘  ’ll  S (Fi  long,  4s.  3d.  each.  Large  quantities  kept 

W3v\  in  stock.  Also  2-iu(h  and  ,3-inch  at 

V I'Jf  lower  prices.  Fittings  and  Socket  Hot- 

water  Pipes,  various  kinds  of  cheap  Boilers,  I’uinps,  ICave 
Spouting.  Estimates  given  for  Apparatus  erected  complete 
and  guaranteed.  Ajiply  for  list  mid  prices, 

HknRV  Kouinson,  Stewkins  Iron  Works,  Audnam, 
Stourbridge. 


ElOHT  Sn.VKH 
AwAiihKh 


Meiiai.3 

TO 


TOIIN  MA'I'TIIEWS, 

f I Wehtwn-bbchh-M  Alin, 


HI!  Royal  Rotteiiy, 
M uiufaetiiror  of  THRHA- 
COTTA  VASES.  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  IIAHKETH, 
liUKDKll  Tll/KS,  (lAllDHN  POTS  of  superiiir  quality  from 
1 to  30  inelies  diaiiieter,  Bland  tl-io  frost,  and  seldom  turn 
gioeii  • OllOll  1 1),  fern,  SEED  ,aiid  HTUIKINU  PANS, 
RIIUl'lARIi,  and  HEAliALE  J’OTS,  &o.  I’licii  Lilt  post 
free,  Shoot  of  Designs,  6d.  Book  of  Dcsigm,  Is. 


THOS.  W.  ROBINSON, 

DENNIS  PARK  IRONWORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The 

‘ Expansion 
Joint.” 


The  Best 
and 

Quickest 

Made. 


Four-in.  Expansion  Joint  Hot-«ater  Pipes,  9 ft-  3d. 

each;  4-in  Socket  Hot- water  Pipes,  9 it.  long.  4s.  6d.  each. 
Price  List  on  a])plication. 


(REGISTERED.)  . , , 

Hydro-Carbon  Oils  as  lEseclicides  and  Washes  for  Plants 
and  Animals. 


SOLUBLE 


FIR-TREE  OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d.; 

Gallons,  12s.  6d,;  Casks,  11s.  per  Gallon. 

FROM  ALL  SEEDSMEN  AND  CHEMISTS. 

For  wa  shing  Rose  Trees  and  killing  the  Green  Fly  on  them, 
mix  a teaspooiiful  of  the  Oil  with  a pint  of  soft  waler  ; this 
will  do  for  Pelargoniums  and  all  fioweriug  plants  intested 
wdth  Green  Fly,  and  it  applied  with  one  of  Hunt's  Aphicidos 
it  wiU  he  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy  ever  tried 
For  W-reworms  at  the  roots,  water  with  a solution  double 
the  above  strength.  , „ . , . , , f i 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  and  Bed  Spider,  one  tablespoonful 
of  the  Oil  to  a quart  of  water. 

For  Ringworm,  Itch,  and  Lice  use  according  to  dircotiona 
on  Bottle.  . . . , nn  , 

Hunt’s  Aiihicide  sent  post  free  on  receipt  ot  20  stamps. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley  Gardens,  February  15,  1882. 
Mr.  Hughes.— Sir,— Please  send  mo  at  once  one  gallon  Fir- 
Tree  Oil.  I have  again  tried  the  above,  and  believe  it  to  be 
what  has  been  said  of  it.  My  previous  dhappoiiitmoiit  with 
it  was  on  acecunt  of  its  not  being  stirred  sumciciitly. 
Yonrs,  &c.  Tissinoton. 

Manufactured  by 

E.  GRIFFITH  HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

VIOTOBI.A  STBEET,  MANCHESTER. 


Just  Publisliod,  price  2s.  6d.,  post  free,  2s.  9d., 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  PLANTS  AND 
DRUGS,  No.  6. 

By  T.  CHRISTY,  F.L.S. 
irilli  the  liind  (issistanor  of  M.  Vhth.i.aut,  of  Pun's. 

This  iinmboi-  contain.s  the  Iiitcst  and  iiiosl.  iiiiportiiiit 
iiiformatiun  on  VeKCtablo  FUmiH  produced  in  Tr-pical 
Countries,  llioir  Micro  - Exiiuiiimlion,  Olioiiiistry,  iiiul 
Butuiiical  descriptions,  illustrii  ed  with  six  coloured  plates  ; 
also  a (U-scriplioii  of  tlio  Kkmaii  Patent  Process,  India 
Rubbt  r Plaiit.-t ; Yiirkasiira  Nil's;  Tiirkisli  Tolmcco;  Vino 
of  Cochin  Chilli ; KulaliNut;  Oiiiolioiins  ; Cuprea  ; Moiitdiol ; 
Economic  Plants;  (icriiiiiiatioii  of  Souds ; Ihipaw ; Lyco- 
podium; Oartianhii;  Wliilo  l,)ucbnu-lio ; Ivavii-Kavn ; Uoii 
Powder;  .lahorandi;  Coca;  ImportatioiiH  iii  Now  Drugs: 
their  Doses  and  l‘rcparalioiis. 

Tills  book  is  printed  on  papers  iiiiulo  ciillrcly  from 
Wood  I’lilp. 

Ciinisxif  and  Co.,  155,  Fcnohui'ch  Hlioot,  London,  E.C. 
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D. 

of 

M. 

D. 

of 

AV. 

Annivrrsarirs,  Frstivai.s, 
OCCUUUKNCK9,  Historical  Notf.s,  Ac. 

1882 

10 

8 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

11 

M 

Battlo  of  Delhi,  18'  3. 

12 

Tu 

# Now  Moon,  Oh.  59iii.,  aftornoon. 

13 

AV 

C’harlo.^  J.  Fox  died,  18ufl. 

14 

Til 

Duke  of  Welliiicton  died,  185;^, 

15 

F 

Hnskissou  killed,  18550. 

10 

S 

.lames  II.  died,  1701. 

Sun. 

Moon.  | 

High  Watf.r  at  i 

Rlaos. 

Souths 

before 

Noon. 

.Sets. 

ItlHefl, 

Morn. 

Setfl. 

After, 

LondoD  Bridge. 
Morn.  ’ After. 

Livorpo 

Morn. 

ol  Dock. 
After. 

avrR.of 
iO  yn. 
ChlN- 
wick . 

DFO. 

587 
.58  5 
.58'3 
681 
.58  0 
57  8 
157  6 

Useful  Plants  in  Flower. 

II,  Hardy ; o,  Greenhouse  ; 8.  StOTe, 

Day 

of 

Vr. 

11  M. 

5 27 
5 29 
5 ;u 
5 32 
5 83 
5 35 
5 36 

M.  H. 

3 7 
3 28 

3 49 

4 10 
4 31 

4 52 

5 13 

H.  M. 
6 

6 22 
6 20 
6 IS 
6 16 
6 14 
6 12 

H.  M. 

3 2t 

4 30 

5 31 

6 37 

7 41 

8 4) 

9 50 

II.  M. 
5 10 
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The  Exhibition  Season  is  drawing  to  a close,  but  there  are  two 
great  events  in  prospect  for  the  comfort  of  such  as  cannot  have  too 
much  of  a good  thing.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  will  be  held, 
m the  WavCTley  Market,  Edinburgh,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of 
the  _E,oyal  _ Caledonian  Society,  which  will  ensure  a gatherino-  of 
horticulturists  as  well  as  of  the  results  of  their  skill  and  indust?v  in 
the  northern  capital;  and  “auld  Eeekie ” will  receive  them  in  the 
usual  jovial  manner,  as  though  Jove  himself  had  shuffled  out  of 
Olympus  to  sit  in  Arthur  s seat  and  there  keep  court  awhile  in  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  Immediately  following  the  Edinburffli 
glow  will  come  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  which  will  make  occasion  for  another  general 
gathering,  although,  as  a social  attraction,  “ taturs  ” can  never  hope 
—and  we  aver  that  they  do  not  hope— to  achieve  such  triumphs  as 
fruits  and  flowers.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  final  splendours  that 
sugpst  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  Edinburgh  will  proLbly  have  the 
best  of  London ; but  this  poor  metropolis  can  afford  to  be  outdone 
now,  being  in  some  degree  already  overdone  with  floral  triumphs 
and  social  festivities.  As  a representative  exhibition  in  its  own 
peculiar  and  somewhat  narrow  way,  the  Potato  Show  at  Sydenham 
is  likely  to  be  more  complete  than  the  Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh 
for  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  fruits  are  scarce.  But  in  matters  of 
detail  we  shall  doubtless  have  enough  to  do  at  the  Waverley  Market 
for  if  apples  are  scarce  there  will  be  plenty  of  grapes,  and  if  roses 
are  oyer  there  will  be  dahlias  and  phloxes  to  take  their  place 
Benighted  Londoners  who  want  a little  change,  and  have  no  taste 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  corn  that  is  rotting  on  the  ground,  and 
will  probably  never  be  gathered  in,  may  do  well  perhaps  to  join  the 
merry  throng  that  the  Caledonian  Society  will  be  the  happy  means 
of  bringing  together. 

. ® exhibition  season  has  been  satisfactory  through- 

out. The  exhibitions  of  Spring  Flowers  were  equal  to  any  in  past 
time,  and  the  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  yesterday  (con- 
tinuing to-day)  justifies  the  faith  in  florists’  flowers  tLt  has  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  acquired  special  significance.  In  the 
belief  and  hope  of  a certain  school  Floriculture  had  been  knocked 
on  the  bead,  and  was  about  to  die.  All  double  flowers  and  all 
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symmetrical  flovyers,  and  all  flowers  possessed  of  healthy  colours  and 
attractive  histories  were  doomed  to  annihilation.  A new  taste  had 
arisen— a most  exquisite  sesthetical  absurdity— and  ragged  flowers, 
single  flowers,  flowers  of  a bilious  colour  and  destitute  of  historical 
interest,  were  to  usurp  the  places  of  the  long- cherished  pets  of  the 
garden  that  represent  centuries  of  pious  work  in  raising  and  .select- 
ing, and  centuries  also  of  civilizing  and  refining  influences  that  the 
msthetical  rubbish  of  the  day  can  have  but  little  or  no  place  in 
Bedford  Park  against  All  England  : what  then  ? Double  Dahlias  of 
the  old  show  type  are  “ trash  ” perhaps,  and  we  grant  that  they  are 
“ lumpy.”  But  when  the  “ trash  ” is  staged  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  best  possible  collection  of  single  flowers,  it  curiously  happens 
that  human  eyes  gravitate  to  the  doubles,  and  the  singles  are  almost 
entirely  ignored.  That  the  double  are  lumpy  is  true,  Ave  repeat, 
and  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  best  quality  of 
table  sugar.^  The  msthetical  people  who  “doat”  very  much  lack 
discrimination.  The  truth  is  that  the  single  dahlias  are  at  once 
beautiful  and  useful,  but  the  two  classes  should  never  be  shown  side 
by  side,  and  those  who  disparage  one  lot  in  order  to  exalt  the  other 
should  be  reminded  that  “ comparisons  are  odious.” 

The  general^  lesson  of  the  season,  as  of  several  past  seasons,  is  to 
the  effect  that  in  proportion  to  the  denunciation  of  florists’  flowers 
by  a sect  they  grow  in  imjiortance  in  the  estimation  of  the  Avorld. 
The  show  pelargoniums  have  been  “ abolished  ” in  the  opinion  of 
certain  pretenders  who  abhor  form  and  colour  as  properties  of 
flowers,  but  the  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  at  South 
Kensington  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  season.  Wild  roses 
are  beautiful  in  the  place  that  Nature  and  Society  have  assigned 
them ; but  the  garden  roses,  representing  the  most  popular  phase  of 
floriculture,  Avere  at  the  National  Rose  Show,  far  more  gratifying  to 
a proper  taste  than  any  number  of  flimsy  Avild  roses.  Does  Nature 
make  mistakes  when  she  produces  double  floAvers  and  loads  them 
Avith  colour  till  they  emulate  the  rainbow  or  the  sunset  1 Or  has 
she  not  the  rather  made  mistakes  in  fashioning  men  and  Avomen 
Avho  can  turn  up  their  noses  at  such  things,  and  pronounce  them 
vulgar  because  they  give  delight  to  large  humanity,  Avhile  small 
humanity  seeks  separate  joys,  and  Avell  deserves  to  be  separate  in  all 
sympathies.  There  may  be  a mistake  for  all  Ave-  know,  and  we 
cherish  the  thought  that  it  is  not  in  the  flowers,  but  in  orders  of 
being  that  the  Avorld  derives  the  least  imaginable  advantage  from. 
We  have  never  doubted  the  soundness  of  floriculture  as  an  art  or  its 
capabilities  of  improvement  and  expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of 
time.  Therefore  we  have  nothing  to  unsay  or  to  justify.  But  we  are 
Avell  Avithin  our  province  in  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  general 
prosperity  and  increasing  importance  of  purely  floral  enterprises,  and 
the  Dahlia  Show  now  on  vicAv  at  the  Crystal  Palace  affords,  we  think, 
a proper  reason  for  rejoicing.  Floriculture,  in  the  old-fashioned  and 
restricted  sense  of  the  term,  has  been  a great  blessing  to  this  country. 
It  has  exercised  a domesticating  influence  and  has  made  the  way 
easy  and  pleasant  for  thousands  to  enter  the  Temple  of  KnoAvledge. 
Whosoever,  knoAving  anything  of  the  history  of  civilization,  seriously 
contemns  floriculture  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  euemy  of  good 
things,  and  at  least  a passive,  if  not  an  active,  advocate  of  bad 
things.  But  in  all  probability  there  are  none  such  to  be  found ; 
and  we  niay  excuse  the  traducers  of  the  florists  and  their  pets  by 
the  consideration  that  they  are  simply  ignorant  of  the  subject  iu 
respect  of  Avhich  they  pretend  to  be  Avise. 


Is  IT  Right  foe  Members  of  the  Committee  to  Compete  for 
Prizes  they  have  Themselves  Offered  ? To  this  question  we 
have  had  to  reply  offhand,  and  on  reflection  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
reply.  But  other  folks  may  not  be,  and  the  question  may  be  worth 
a serious  discussion.  In  the  particular  case  submitted  to  us  we  could 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  excluding  the  committee  from  the  compe- 
tition, and  we  replied  that  if  excluded  they  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  renouncing  the  show  and  all  its  surroundings  for  evermore.  The 
first  step  therefore  towards  the  ruin  of  the  exhibition  might  consist 
in  adopting  a rule  to  prohibit  members  of  the  committee  from  con- 
ti-ibuting  to  the  exhibition.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  more  numerous 
the  exhibitors  the  better.  It  may  be  properly  assumed  that  the 
comniittee  consists  of  men  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  horticulture,  and  if  the  line  be  drawn  so  as  to  catch  them  in 
committee,  and  yet  prohibit  them  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
show,  a double  injustice  is  done,  for  their  ardour  is  rebuked  in  an  im- 
kind  manner,  and  the  show  is  despoiled  of  attractions  they  would  have 
contributed  to  it.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  prohibition  is  a kind  of 
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insult  to  Imiuanity  at  large,  anti  every  riglit-nunded  man  may  properly 

We  have  in  view  in  these  remarks  only  such  as  ma,y  be  called 
ordinary  instances.  But  extraordinary  instances  may  justify  exclusion 
of  some  or  even  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  Such  extraordmaiy 
cases,  however,  arc  not  to  be  provided  for  beforehand  by  general  rules. 
When  they  occur  is  time  enough  to  deal  with  them.  Suppose,  toi 
example,  a member  of  a committee  to  be  notoriously  strong  m orchids 
or  heaths  or  roses,  or  anything  else,  it  matters  not  what.  Suppose, 
further,  that  this  person  offers  a large  prize  out  of  his  own  pocket  foi 
a competition  in  which,  if  he  exhibits,  he  is  likely  to  carry  all  befoie 
him-in  such  a case  good  feeling  and  comnion  sense  will  alike  suggest 
the  propriety  of  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  donoi  of  the 
prizes  will  not  compete  for  them.  We  will  not  indicate  the  possible 
complexion  of  the  case  on  the  supposition  of  the  donor  competing  and 
winning,  or  perhaps  appearing  all  alone  “ m his  glory  to  walk  over 
the  course,”  having  frightened  all  other  possible  competitors  out  of  the 
field.  Committees  have  to  be  on  their  guard  against  scheduling  prizes 
that  are  almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a few  persons  who 
have  acquired  great  strength  in  certain  departnients.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  fearful  of  offering  prizes  that  will  bring  in  the  strong  men  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  exhibition.  To  draw  the  line  fairly  is 
not  difficult.  A prize  or  prizes  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme,  and  having  a general  bearing  in  respect  to  the  multifarious 
aims  of  horticulture,  may  be  put  upon  a broad  basis,  and  paltry 
personal  jealousies  may  be  ignored.  But  a prize  or  prizes  designed 
expressly  to  tempt  and  reward  a certain  person  or  a certain  set  ot 
persons  should  be  well  considered  before  being  sanctioned  finally. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  general  rules  will  not  apply  to  it.  A 
man  may  openly  and  honestly  say  : “ If  you  offer  a good  prize,  I will 
exhibit  this  or  that.”  And  it  may  be  perfectly  proper  for  a committee 
to  make  the  offer  knowing  that  this  man  will  probably  win,  and  m 
doing  so  will  honourably  earn  the  money  by  virtue  of  his  contribution 
of  plants  or  whatever  else  to  the  exhibition.  It  is  desirable  always 
that  decency  and  order  and  transparency  of  purpose  should  prevail ; 
and  it  is  also  desirable  that  all  parties  should  put  paltry  jealousies 
under  their  feet.  

“ The  Journal  op  Forestry  ” for  September  contains  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Lapland  Forests,  and  a report  of  the  visit  of  the 
Scottish  Arboriciiltural  Society  to  Loch  Lomond  and  Gareloch. 

Harborne  and  District  Potato  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Harborne,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  next,  September 
15  and  16.  Harborne  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  made  a 
great  display  of  seeds,  roots,  and  models  at  the  Pieston  Agricultiiial 
Show.  The  maturity  of  the  roots  shown  gave  peculiar  interest  to  the 
collection. 

Dr  Neubert’s  “ Deutsches  Garten-Magazin  ” for  September 
contains  fio'ures  of  Ophrys  arachnites,  0.  muscifera,  0.  aranifera,  and 
Cypripediuni  calceolus.  Amongst  many  good  papers  in  the  numbei  is 
one  on  Spirmas,  by  ~V on  Schinabeck. 

A Garden  Fete  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution will  be  held,  by  permission  of  Lord  and  Lady  Henniker  and  the 
Dowager  Lady  Henniker,  at  Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk,  on  Tuesday 
next. 

M.  Louis-Anatole  Leroy,  op  Angers,  who  was  in  the  party  of 
visitors  representing  Continental  horticulture  in  this  country  lately, 
has  published  a record  of  his  tour,  which  has  afforded  us  an  hour  of 
agreeable  reading.  It  is  entitled  “ Six  Jours  k Londres,”  and  is  pub- 
lished at  13,  Chaussee  Saint-Pierre,  Angers. 

Aprican  Marigolds  are  the  showiest  of  the  yellow  flowers  at 
command  now,  as  they  are  also  the  cheapest.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Son, 
of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  have  forwarded  samples  of  a fine  strain  m 
their  possession,  the  flowers  large,  spherical  in  form,  and  biilliant  in 
their  tones  of  orange  and  yellow. 

Mr.  Caudwell,  of  “ The  Ivies,”  Wantage,  has  forwarded  a box  of 
brave  flowers,  comprising  dashing  French  marigolds  very  richly  and 
regularly  marked,  and  a splendid  series  of  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum,  otherwise  known  as  C.  tricolor,  C.  Burridgeaniim,  &c.,  &c. 
They  were’ sent  in  a thin  wood  box  bedded  on  damp  moss  and  travelled 
well. 

Liiium  nitidum  is  the  subject  of  the  principal  plate  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomoloyist.  It  comes  near  to 
Ij  columbianiiin  ; the  flowers  are  small,  with  recurved  segments  of  a 
rich  gold-yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  dots.  In  growth  it  is 
peculiarly  narrow  and  erect.  The  fruit  figured  is  i\\Q  Alexander  Peach, 
“ probably  the  earliest  variety  at  present  in  cultivation.” 

The  Fungus  Foray  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  September  23,  in  the  northern  section  of  Epping  Forest. 
The  club  will  assemble  in  Monk  Wood  at  1 p.m.,  and  will  take  tea  at 
the  Crown  Hotel,  liOiighton,  at  5.30.  Intending  participators  are 
advised  to  oorrimunicato  with  Mr.  N.  Cole,  honorary  sccietaiy.  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  Essex. 


Petunias,  Single  and  Double,  in  abounding  variety,  make 
feature  in  Messrs.  .James  Carter  and  Co.’s  nurseries  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  fiowoi'B  to  Hatiafy  all  tastes,  from  those  of  large  size, 
fine  form,  and  rich  colour,  that  the  florists  will  prefer,  to  black,  grey, 
green,  and  drab,  to  suit  tiuakers  and  aisthctes.  Messrs.  Carter  have 
achieved  a signal  triumph  with  those  flowers,  and  have  named  their 
best  strain,  “ Empress  Petunias.” 


An  I.mternational  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Congress 
OB'  Botanists  will  be  held  in  Petersburgh  in  the  month  of  May,  1883. 

In  the  circular  announcing  the  event  it  is  desired  that  persons  who 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  proeeedings  will  communicate  with  Dr.  E, 
Regel,  Botanic  Gardens,  Petersburgh. 

Land  Tenure.— The  subject  of  the  essay  for  the  “ Cobden  Prize  ” 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  “ The  grounds  and  limits  of  State  interference 
with  the  conditions  of  occupancy  of  land,  whether  for  agricultural  or 
other  purposes,  considered  both  in  connexion  with,  and  apart  from, 
the  existence  of  limited  owners  having  an  imperfect  dominion  ovei  the 
lands  in  their  possession.” 

Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Son,  of  Gloucester,  have  forwarded 
samples  of  common  annuals,  well  gi-own,  and  they  surpass  in  beauty 
any  uncommon  annuals  badly  grown,  justifying  a remark  made  not 
long  since  to  the  effect  that  a healthy  tuft  of  chickweed  is  a more 
pleasing  object  than  an  orchid  dying  of  starvation  or  disease.  Messrs. 
Wheeler’s  candytufts  and  clarkias  are  stout  bushes,  each  with  a head 
of  flowers  as  big  as  a man’s  head,  and  brighter  as  regards  the  outside. 

The  Growth  op  Coral  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a recent  event. 

A French  man-of-war  on  passing  a coral  reef  of  the  Gambier  Islands 
rubbed  upon  it.  After  a cruise  in  the  Pacific  for  nine  weeks  a fine 
mass  of  coral  was  found  growing  on  the  sheathing  of  the  |bip,  having 
a diameter  of  nine  inches  and  a weight  of  two  pounds  and  a halt.  Jt 
was  but  a case  of  sowing  seeds;  but  the  ground  came  to  the  seeds 
instead  of  the  seeds  coming  to  ths  ground. 

The  Nationalization  of  the  Land  is  the  heading  of  a move- 
ment  which  appears  to  be  well  organized,  and  of  which  much  will  be 
heard  probably,  as  the  public  mind  becomes  prepared  lor  a new 
political  agitation.  At  present  the  promoters  cannot  hope  to  conipete 
with  Egypt  and  the  never-to-be-sottled  “ Irish  Question,’_  in  obtaining 
the  general  attention  of  the  public.  At  a meeting  held  in  London  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Henry  George  unfurled  the  banner  of  land  nation- 
alization. 

“The  SiLyER  Queen”  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lately 
certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct variety  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen,  the  normal  green  colour 
which  may  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  giving  peculiar  effect  to 
the  silver-grey  colour  which  pervades  the  growth  throughout.  ...his 
variety  of  the  most  useful  of  our  hardy  evergreen  trees  will  be  ex- 
tensively planted  when  its  merits  become  known.  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  hold  the  stock. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  Ireland  and  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  have  presented  addresses  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
expressive  of  sorrow  for  the  sad  events  that  have  stained  the  soil  ot 
Ireland  with  blood,  and  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause  ot  1 aw  and  order. 
Suitable  replies  have  of  course  been  given,  and  Earl  Spencer  has  laid 
stress  on  the  direct  relations  of  the  two  societies  to  culture,  which  can 
only  prosper  where  life  and  property  are  safe,  and  men  s minds  are 
spared  the  strain  of  danger  and  alarm  with  whieh,  unhappily,  society 
in  the  sister  isle  has  become  most  injuriously  familiar. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Beneyolent  Institution  makes  but 
slow  progress  with  the  Augmentation  Fund.  Although  800  collecting 
cards  were  sent  to  gardeners  five  weeks  ago,  up  to  the  present  time 
only  170  have  been  returned,  and  the  total  amount  ot  money  they 
represent  is  224L  10s.  Thus  two  unwelcome  conclusions  are  forced 
upon  us.  The  pensioners  will  have  to  wait  a long  time  ere  the 
pensions  can  be  raised  to  161.  for  women,  and  20L  for  men,  if  ever, 
indeed,  the  thing  is  accomplished  at  all.  The  second  unwelcome  con- 
clusion is  that  gardeners  are  indifferent  as  to  whatever  may  happeu, 
although  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  their  own  order  are  alone 
concerned. 

Drug  Farms. — Dr.  Attfield’s  .address  at  Southampton  on  Tuesday 
contained  a suggestion  which,  we  trust,  may  bear  fviut.  He  is  ot 
opinion  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  drug  farms,  where  our  chief  medicinal  jilants  might  be 
systematically  cultivated  and  collected.  For  the  majority  of  drugs 
we  have  still  to  rely  on  the  somewhat  capricious  kindness  of  unaided 
Nature,  and  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  we  are  to  a great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  collectors.  The  Lancet  asks  : 
Why  should  not  drug  farms  be  more  generally  established  in  Great 
Britain  P Many  food  farms  are  being  thrown  out  of  cultiva,tion,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  land.  Would  not  farming  other 
than  food  farming  be  likely  to  prove  more  remunerative  ? 

“Vaccination”  op  Plants. — M.  Vollant,  cultivateur,  Taveniy 
(Seine-ct-Oise),  writes  that  ever  since  1833  he  has  practised  a species 
of  grafting,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  vaccination,  and  which  is 
applicable  to  all  herbaceous  plants.  The  results,  he  states,  arc  ahvays 
advantageous,  often  to  a surprising  degree.  His  mode  of  vacciiiating 
vines  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  process.  With  a suitable 
instrument  a ring  of  bark  is  taken  off  from  a shoot,  just  below  a bunch 
of  grapes.  This  must  be  done  when  the  sap  is  in  full  ascent  or  dcsoent, 
and  at  full  or  new  moon.  The  ring  should  not  bo  more  than  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  To  it  is  applied,  like  a shield,  a similar  ring  ot 
bark,  moist  with  sap,  from  another  variety,  the  properties  of  whicli  it 
is  desired  to  communicate  to  the  subject.  The  usual  advantages  ot 
ringing  follow,  in  addition  to  which  the  sap  of  the  graft,  M.  Volland 
asserts,  attains  the  mastery  in  tlie  system  of  the  plant  serving  as  the 
stock,  reproducing  therein  all  the  peculiai'ities,  good  and  bad,  ot  the 
trraft.  The  oiicration  should  be  performed  as  (piiekly  as  jioasiblo  alter 
detaching  the  graft;  but  where  the  latter  lias  to  be  taken  soine 
distance  it  may  be  carried  in  an  air-tight  box  without  losing  its 
\ irtue. 
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KOVAL  OXFOKDSIIIRK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  last  show  for  this  season  on  Wednesday  last.  The  dis- 
jday  was  arranged  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  verge  of  the  grass  plats  in  the 
front  quadrangle  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  uuinbcr  of  entries  reaehed  84(),  being  nearly  as  largo  as  at  any  previous 
September  show,  and  but  for  the  disease  which  has  decimated  the  potato  crop 
this  year  there  was  reason  to  have  expected  that  the  entries  would  have 
exceeded  any  previous  exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
during  the  fifty-throe  years  of  its  existence. 

In  making  a few  motes  on  the  best  things  on  view,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  staged  in  competition.  On  this  occasion 
three  fair  groups  wore  presented.  W.  INI.  Foster-Melliar,  Esq.,  North  Aston 
(gardener,  Mr.  I’earce)  had  the  card  for  three-quarter  specimens  of  Bougain- 
villea glabra.  Vinca  alba  and  rosea,  Cissus  discolor,  Alocasia  metallica,  and 
Dipladenia  boliviensis.  W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.,  Headiugton  House, 
Oxford,  made  a good  second  with  Rondeletia  spcciosa  major,  Nerine  sarniensis 
major,  and  well-bloomed  ericas.  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  Blenheim  Nursery, 
Oxford,  showed  neat  examples  of  raudanus  Veitchi,  P,  variegata,  Croton 
Wilsoni,  Cissus  discolor,  &c. 

Single  Spectmens  were  a good  class  throughout.  For  stove  W.  M.  Foster- 
Melliar,  Esq.,  took  the  card  with  a fresh  Croton  Johannis  ; Mr.  J.  Bates 
second  with  a nice  healthy  Adiantum  farleyense ; W.  Wootten-Wootten, 
Esq.,  being  much  on  a par  with  a plant  which  appeared  to  bear  the  cold  air 
rushing  in  gusts  through  the  corridors.  For  greenhouse  Mr.  Wootten  staged 
a splendidly-bloomed  Erica  retorta  major  for  first  place,  Mr.  Foster-Melliar 
being  second  with  Clerodendron  fallax  ; while  for  hardy  Mr.  Wootten  was 
leading  with  a well-developed  Polypodium  cambricum.  The  second  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  J . Cullam,  New  Hinksey,  Berks,  for  a strong  clumo  of  Phlox 
Menotti. 

Fucitsi.vs  were  staged  in  larger  numbers  than  for  some  seasons  past,  Mr. 
J.  Bates  occupying  the  post  of  honour  with  large  examples  of  Rose  of  Castille, 
Lord  Beaoonsfield,  Warrior  Queen,  Mrs.  E.  Bennett,  Wave  of  Life,  and 
Monarch  ; Mr.  John  Fortesque,  9,  Observatory  Street,  Oxford,  second  with 
dwarf-grown  and  densely-bloomed  specimens  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Berange, 
Avalanche,  Beacon,  Alba  coccinea,  and  Concordia  ; Mr.  John  Walker,  Lash- 
lake  Nursery,  Thame,  third,  with  a well-displayed  group  embracing  examples 
of  Minnie  Banks,  W^arrior  Queen,  Covent  Garden  White,  White  Lady,  Try 
me  O,  and  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  The  fourth  card  went  to  Mr.  S.  Coeter, 
14,  Adelaide  Street,  Oxford,  for  creditable  specimens  of  Star  of  Wilts,  Con- 
cordia,  Grandidens,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  another.  For  three  varieties  Mr,  E, 
Thorne,  Laburnum  Cottage,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  stood  prominent  with 
Grandidens,  Rose  of  Castille,  and  Parachute ; Mr.  J.  Dearlove,  Cherwell 
Street,  Oxford,  second,  with  Lizzie  Heaham,  Sedan,  and  Purple  Prince. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  Canterbury  Road,  (Oxford,  a good  third  with  neat 
well-grown  plants  of  Lady  Heytesbury,  Aurora  perfects,  and  another  new 
variety. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  to  the  fore  both  in  training  and  bloom. 
The  best  six  came  frorri  Mr.  J.  Bates,  who  had  Captain  Holden,  Helen,  Mrs. 
Pickard  (raised  by  exhibitor),  SirH.  Stanhope,  Majesty,  and  another  seedling  ; 
Mr.  S.  Coster  second  with  Mrs.  Turner,  Henry  Jacobi,  The  Bride,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  and  Wellington;  Mr.  J.  Colcutt,  Witney,  third  with  Lady  Sheffield, 
May  Mabel,  H.  R.  Clifton,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Le  Grand,  and  White  Vesuvius. 
The  only  exhibitor  of  four  was  Mr.  E.  Thorne,  who  staged  very  healthy 
examples  of  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  John  Gibbons,  Lady  Sheffield,  and  Acme.  Double 
zonals  were  in  plenty,  but  not  equal  in  quality  of  bloom  to  the  single  forms. 
The  best  four  came  from  Mr.  S.  Coster,  who  had  Mme.  Thibaut,  Louis 
Boutard,  Wonderful,  and  Asa  Gray.  The  best  three  were  presented  by  Mr. 
E.  Thorne,  the  varieties  being  Marie  Lemoine,  Mme.  Thibaut,  and  Sierson 
Lierval. 

Out  Flowers  embraced  many  very  good  boxes  of  roses  For  twelve  J.  E. 
Lewis-Boultbee,  Esq.,  Westrock,  Leamington,  first ; Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
second ; Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  third,  and  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  fourth  • 
while  for  nine  Mr.  F.  Freeman,  3,  Park  Street,  Oxford,  was  leading  with  nice 
fresh  blooms  ; Mr.  C.  Collcut,  35,  Holywell  Street,  Oxford,  second,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Price,  Headington,  third. 

Asters  were  a large  feature.  The  magnificent  stand  of  French  staged  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  the  subject  of  universal  approval  for  the  size, 
colour,  and  perfect  contour  of  each  flower.  His  stand  of  quilled  were  decidedly 
fine  for  the  season.  The  bulk  of  exhibitors  complained  that  their  asters  “ were 
not  yet  out.”  The 

Double  Zinnias  made  a fine  show,  Mr.  Walker  staging  his  first-prize 
collection  with  foliage  attached,  a decided  advance  in  the  way  of  staging  this 
popular  annual. 

Helichrysums  and  Gladioli  call  for  no  special  remark,  save  that  the  finest 
blooms  were  of  the  normal  colour,  yellow. 

Collections  of  Bouquets  always  are  presented  here  in  quantity,  Mr. 
George  Jacob,  Barton,  Headington,  and  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  House, 
Headington,  taking  the  first  and  second  cards  for  thirty-six  bouquets  each ; 
Mr.  J.  Betteridge,  Chipping  Norton,  taking  third  honours.  For  twelve 
bouquets  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill ; Mr.  George  Salter,  Summertown,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cullam  took  the  cards. 

Pelargoniums,  in  single  and  triple  trusses,  made  a blaze  of  scarlet  colour- 
ing. hor  twelve  triplets  Mr.  Walker,  Thame;  for  nine  triplets,  Mr.  E. 
Thorne  ; for  nine  single  trusses,  Mr.  George  Jacob,  Barton,  were  awarded 
premier  honours  ; while  for  nine  triplets  (double),  Mr.  J.  Bates  was  placed 
first,  J.  E.  Lewis-Boultbee,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Thorne  third. 

Dahlias.  In  this  department  of  the  show  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  proved 
the  largest  exhibitor,  his  blooms  being  perfectly-finished  examples  of  Joseph 
Ashby,  Canary,  Prince  Bismarck,  Charles  Ligard,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Yellow 
Boy,  Monarch,  Julia  Wyatt,  Queen  of  York,  Ovid,  Goldfinder,  James  Service, 
Admiration,  Mrs.  Tranter,  Flora  Wyatt,  Chancellor,  John  Macleod,  Mrs 
Harris,  Prince  of  Denmark,  William  Dawkins,  Rifleman,  Flag  of  Truce,  Royal 
Queen,  Cyprus,  Attraction,  Masterpiece,  James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Per- 
fection  of  Primroses,  Annie  Neville,  Burgundy,  Ethel  Britton  Chris.  Ridley, 
Walker’s  stand  of  fancy  varieties  contained  superb  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Saundws,  Grand  Sultan,  Egyptian  Prince,  Oracle,  Wizard,  Fanny 
bturt,^  Henry  Glasscock,  and  Summertide.  A few  exhibits  of  pompone 
varieties  were  staged,  as  also  a number  of  single  varieties.  Mr.  Walker  was, 
of  course,  the  leading  prizetaker  in  this  department. 

Fruit  was  a very  superior  division  of  the  show,  and  included  a good  Queen 


])ino,  many  dishes  of  greengages,  Fund’s  Seedling,  Kirke’s,  Goo’s  Golden  Drop, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Goliath,  and  Victoria  plums  , Lord  Palmerston,  Barring- 
ton, and  Royal  George,  poachos,j  J’itmaston,  J’ine-applo,  and  Elruge  nec- 
t.arinoB,  Moor  Park  apricots,  quite  a display  of  figs,  fully  ripe  Duchesse 
d Angouleine  and  Bon  Chretien  pears,  Quarrenden,  and  other  dessert  apples, 
while  cooking  kinds  embraced  Lord  Sullield,  Warner’s  King,  Alexander, 
Gloria  Mundi,  and  other  heavy  kinds.  Grapes  were  in  quantity.  For  white 
the  card  went  to  Mr.  J.  Ihomas,  Bignell  Gardena,  Bicester,  for  splendid 
bunches  of  Golden  Queen  ; Mr.  James  Gough,  Buckland  Bark  Gardens,  Faring- 
don,  second,  with  the  same  variety  ; the  third  card  falling  to  Colonel  North. 
For  black  a host  of  [exhibits  were  staged;  Colonel  North  leading,  with  Mr.  J. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  J.  Gough,  with  Black  Hamburgh  ; throughout  ; the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Pickard  and  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  Holywell,  Oxford,  were  first  for  black 
and  white  in  the  amateurs’  division.  The  cottagers’  as  well  as  the  amateurs’ 
division  were  supplied  with  ripe  hardy  fruits  in  profusion. 

Vegetables  embraced  all  popular  kinds  ; specially  good  were  the  peas, 
“ Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer  ” being  the  winning  dishes  in  the  first  division; 
kidney  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  marrows,  and  tomatoes  all  being  in  perfection. 

Potatoes  were  as  usual  a strong  point.  In  the  gardeners’  classes  for  white 
rounds,  C.  A.  Hanley,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Oxford,  was  placed  first  for  a fine 
dish  of  Schoolmaster;  Mr.  R.  R.  Alden,  Eastwick  Farm,  Oxford,  second  with 
the  same ; for  white  kidneys,  Mr.  Alden  first  with  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr. 
Hanley  second  with  International ; for  coloured  kidney  Mr.  Hanley  first 
with  Trophy,  Mr.  John  Baker,  Bampton,  second  with  Beauty  of  Hebron; 
for  coloured  rounds  -Mr.  Hanley  first  with  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Mr.  Jos. 
Bates  second  with  Grampian.  In  the  amateurs’  division  for  white  kidney 
W.  H.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Park  Town,  Oxford,  was  first  with  Inter- 
national, Mr.  G.  Kirtland  second  for  the  same ; for  white  round,  Mr.  Kirt- 
land  first  with  American  Beauty,  Mr.  Walsh  second  with  Schoolmaster  ; for 
coloured  rounds,  Mr.  Kirtland  first  with  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Mr.  A.  Moly- 
neaux,  Charlotte  Street,  Rugby,  second  with  the  same ; for  coloured  kidney, 
Mr.  W.  Edwards,  5,  Worcester  Terrace,  Oxford,  Mr.  Molyneaux,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Edwards,  Little  Clarendon  Street,  Oxford,  took  the  prizes  with  Trophy. 
In  the  cottagers’  classes  the  winning  dishes  were  International,  Bresee’s 
Prolific,  Trophy,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham ; the  exhibitors  hailing  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Wytham,  Toot  Baldon,  Nuneham,  Headington,  Barton,  Great  Barford, 
as  well  as  Banbury  and  Oxford. 

We  ought  to  notice  that  celery  and  cauliflowers  were  unusually  fine ; 
with  the  latter  Mr.  R.  R.  Alden,  Eastwick  Farm,  Oxford,  gained  the 
premier  award  in  the  gardeners’  class  for  three  magnificent  heads,  and 
staged  a large  collection  equally  good.  Onions  were  very  fine  in  the  com- 
peting classes,  Mr.  Deverell,  Banbury,  exhibiting  a large  display  of  Rousham 
Park  Hero,  before  noticed. 

The  duties  of  judging  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Daniel’s,  Swyncombe  Park  Gardens,  several  members  of  the 
executive  assisting  in  the  cottagers’  and  amateurs’  classes  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  Oxford  City  Band  provided  the  music ; and  the  bee  tent  of  the  Oxon 
Beekeepers’  Association  appeared  to  prove  attractive  to  the  large  numbers  of 
visitors,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a bright  September  day, 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway,  >^ecretary. 


EDINBURGH  EOYAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Amongst  the  several  places  of  interest  that  should  be  visited  by  horticulturists 
staying  in  Edinburgh  for  a few  days  must  be  included  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  of  which  Mr.  J ohn  Sadler  is  now  the  curator.  It  is  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a second  Kew,  either  in  the  area  occupied,  the  number  of  the  glass 
houses,  or  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  collections,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
full  of  interest,  both  to  the  botanist  and  practical  horticulturist.  The  space 
at  disposal  has  been  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  the  collections  of 
plants,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  are  extensive  and  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  garden  generally  is  such  as  to  show  that  the  manage- 
ment  is  in  very  able  hands,  and  that  a large  amount  of  useful  work  is  annually 
accomplished . 

The  garden,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  convenient  of  access,  is 
situated  in  Inverleith  Row,  and  it  has  occupied  its  present  site  since  1816,  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  Botanic  Garden  was  transferred  from  Leith  Walk. 
Originally  fourteen  acres,  the  area  has  been  enlarged  as  opportunities  have 
offered,  and  it  now  extends  over  twenty-seven  acres,  exclusive  of  the  arboretum, 
which  has  been  added  within  a comparatively  recent  period.  The  entrance 
from  Inverleith  Row  is  plain  and  unpretending,  and  might  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  many  substantial  residences  on  the 
western  side,  which  have  apparently  been  built  on  the  garden  frontage. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  garden  are,  to  the  right,  the  museum  and  class 
rooms.  The  former,  which  alone  is  open  to  the  public,  is  of  comparatively 
moderate  dimensions,  but  it  is  richly  furnished,  and  the  specimens  are  admir- 
ably arranged  for  reference.  To  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  objects  is  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  glass- covered  stands,  or  tables,  containing  the  collec- 
tions of  cones  of  coniferous  trees  arranged  according  to  their  genera,  the  fossil 
plants,  chiefiy  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  the  dried  specimens  and  draw- 
ings of  the  plants  of  Scripture,  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  more  than 
the  usual  degree  of  interest. 

Leaving  the  museum,  and  passing  round  the  corner  of  the  class-room,  we 
have  a range  of  hothouses  well  filled  with  plants  of  medicinal  or  economic 
value,  or  remarkable  for  their  botanical  interest.  With  these  are  associated 
many  fine  specimens  of  plants  valued  for  their  ornamental  appearance.  This 
range  contains  several  divisions,  and  those  at  the  end  nearest  the  class-room 
are  devoted  to  plants  requiring  a high  temperature.  Then  follow  the  divi- 
sions containing  the  tropical  ferns,  palms,  and  cycads  ; the  palms,  cordylines, 
dracaenas,  cycads,  tree  ferns,  and  araucarias  requiring  the  protection  of  glass 
and  the  aid  of  fire-heat  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
range  is  devoted  to  greenhouse  plants  of  various  descriptions.  At  the  back  of 
the  range,  and  near  the  northern  boundary,  is  the  palm-house,  which  is 
crowded  with  specimens,  chiefiy  of  large  size,  and  all  in  the  most  robust  state 
of  health.  The  first  portion  of  the  palm  house,  an  octagonal  structure  sixty 
feet  in  diameter  by  fifty  feet  in  height,  was  built  in  1832,  at  a cost  of  about 
£1,600.  About  twenty-five  years  later  the  collection  had  so  increased  in 
extent;  and  the  individual  plants  in  size,  that  a grant  of  £6,000  was  obtained 
for  adding  to  the  accommodation.  The  new  house,  which  is  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  was  built  by 
the  side  of  the  old  house,  and  the  two  now  form  one  spacious  structure. 
Since  the  building  of  the  new  house  the  older  erection  has  been  re-roofed,  and 
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its  height  increased.  Conspicuous  in  the  collection  arc  the  fine  specimens  of 
the  Sugar  Talm  (Arenga  saccharifera),  the  Cabbage  Palms  (Euterpe  montana 
and  Areca  olcracea),  and  the  Oil  Palm  (Eloeis  guincensis),  and  of  several  of  the 
bananas  and  screw-pines.  Near  the  palm  house  are  several  low-roofed  houses, 
in  which  interesting  plants  of  small  growth  have  a place,  and  ranges  of  pits 
stocked  with  alpine  and  other  plants  requiring,  more  especially  during  the 
winter  season,  the  shelter  of  glass. 

On  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  garden  are  a large  conservatory, 
and  the  herbarium  buildings.  The  conservatory,  which  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  reminds  one  of  the  orangeries  and  other  houses  built  at  a time 
when  the  importance  of  light  to  plant  growth  was  not  fully  recognized.  This 
spacious  house  or  conservatory  consists  of  a main  building  and  two  end  wings, 
and  gives  shelter  to  a representative  collection  of  camellias,  the  specimens  being 
mostly  of  large  size,  and  all  in  capital  health.  Associated  with  the  camellias 
are  numerous  specimen  rhododendrons,  ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  the  most  important  being,  perhaps,  those  of  R.  F.alconeri,  E.  Dalhousiffi, 
R.  Lawaonianum,  R.  Maddeni,  and  R.  Russellianum.  Acacias  and  eucalypti 
are  also  well  represented. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  the  rock  garden,  in  which 
upwards  of  two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of  alpine  and  dwarf  herbaceous 
jdants  find  a home.  When  the  botanic  and  experimental  gardens  were  thrown 
into  one,  it  was  determined  to  utilize  the  materials  of  the  wall  by  which  they 
were  divided  in  providing  suitable  quarters  for  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants 
that  can  be  most  successfully  cultivated  on  a position  raised  more  or  less 
above  the  general  level.  The  idea  was  a good  one,  but  not  well  carried  out,  so 
far  as  effect  is  concerned,  and  many  of  its  features  are  extremely  weak.  The 
space  occupied  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  slopes  to  the  north,  and  the  various  terraces  are  broken  up  into 
a multiplicity  of  square  spaces,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  between  four  or 
five  thousand.  The  divisions  are  formed  by  the  stones  from  the  wall,  and  these 
are  set  on  edge  and  mostly  stand  just  above  the  level.  The  objectionable 
formality  of  these  thousands  of  spaces,  each  about  eighteen  inches  square,  might 
have  been  borne  with,  as  it  can  be  at  once  seen  that  they  form  capital  quarters 
for  the  several  plants.  But  unfortunately  the  authorities  were  presented  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  granite,  quartz,  and  lava,  and  portions  of  the  columns  and  carv- 
ings of  an  old  Scottish  Bank,  and  the  various  donations  appear  to  have  been  so 
highly  appreciated  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  present  them  as  prominently 
to  public  notice  as  possible.  More  especially  does  this  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  in  dealing  with  the  old  materials  from  the  bank,  for  distributed  over  the 
garden  are  portions  of  the  columns,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  stand  about  two 
feet  high,  and  they  are  mostly  surmounted  by  pieces  of  basalt  or  lava  and 
segments  of  other  columns.  In  some  instances  the  stones  are  laid  on  the  flat 
and  in  others  they  are  set  on  edge,  and,  without  exception,  they  appear 
altogether  out  of  place  and  decidedly  objectionable.  As  regards  the  furnishing 
of  the  rock  garden,  it  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise,  for  the  two  thousand  and  odd  species  and  varieties  are 
well  arranged,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  various  subjects  on  all  sides 
show  practical  knowledge  of  a high  order.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that, 
although  the  general  design  of  the  rock  garden  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  it 
is  so  admirably  planted  and  kept  that  it  is  well  able  to  afford  lessons  of  much 
value.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  herbarium  and  therefore  within  a few 
paces  of  the  rock  garden  is  an  immense  fossil  tree,  Araucarioxylon  Withami, 
obtained  from  the  Craigleith  quarry,  which  of  itself  is  well  worth  the  journey 
to  the  gardens. 

To  the  west  of  the  conservatory  and  not  far  from  the  building  are  the 
groups  of  coniferous  trees  arranged  according  to  their  genera.  Proceeding 
by  the  walk  which  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  conservatory,  there  is  first 
of  all  on  the  right  a fine  group  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  and  immediately  beyond 
are  the  examples  of  Cedrus  deodara,  by  which  the  late  Mr.  McNah  sought  to 
show  the  importance  of  pruning  coniferse  to  ensure  well-formed  specimens. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  much  crowded,  and  those  which  have  been 
pruned  are,  it  may  be  safely  said,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  thousands 
of  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  have  not  been  touched 
by  the  pruning  knife.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  with  several  stems 
ehow  that  where  there  are  more  than  one  main  stem  all  but  the  most  promising 
may  be  removed  with  advantage.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  it  is  ex- 
ceptional for  so  many  stems  as  in  this  case  to  be  produced  by  this  elegant  cedar. 
The  coniferoe  generally  well  merit  the  notice  of  visitors,  but  special  attention 
must  be  directed  to  those  kinds  with  golden  variegation,  so  splendidly 
coloured  are  they.  More  particularly  noteworthy  are  the  pyramidal  yews  on 
the  strip  of  turf  midway  between  the  herbarium  and  the  irond,  which,  when 
we  saw  them,  shone  like  burnished  gold,  the  atmospheric  influences  being 
evidently  most  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  the  rich  colouring. 

The  rose  garden,  which  is  a little  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  garden  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  well  laid  out ; the  beds  have  been  furnished  with  judgment  and  the  plants 
are  evidently  at  home,  for  they  grow  most  vigorously  and  bloom  profusely. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  display  was  simply  marvellous,  and  the  blooms  of  such 
varieties  as  Lord  Macaulay,  General  Jacqueminot,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Dr,  Andry,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  were  so  good  that  many  might  have  been 
cut  that  were  fit  for  a stand  of  twelve.  They  are  grown  exclusively  as  dwarfs, 
and  are  presumably  on  the  manetti  stock. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  garden  is  open  on  week-days  only  from 
fi  a.m.  to  G p.m.  during  the  summer,  and  from  daylight  to  dark  in  the  winter. 
During  June  and  the  two  following  months  the  garden  is  open  on  Saturdays 
until  8 p.m. 


Jenneting. — In  Professor  Skeat’s  “ Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language”  the  following  entry  will  bo  found  at  p.  255  : “Jenneting,  a 
kind  of  early  apple.  (Unknown.)  Spelt  in  Bacon,  Ess.  4G.  Origin 

unknown  ; the  ‘ etymology  ’ from  ‘ Junc-catincj  ’ is  a miserable  jest ; Bacon 
says  they  come  in  July."  In  Worcestershire  jennet  is  the  name  of  an  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  early  pear,  which  is  small  but  sweet  in  flavour.  I have 
not  the  “ Uerofordshiro  Pomona”  at  hand,  but  perhaps  some  more  information 
about  jcnnKhny  or  (jinvilin<i  may  bo  found  therein.  Among  the  “ Corrections 
and  Notes  ” in  the  same  work  J’rofessor  Skeat  gives  the  following  : “ JnnnHimj 
(E. — L. — Gk. — lleb.)  Prob.  {or  jeannelon  ; 0,  Aiimn.  from  F.  pomine  de  <S'.  Jean, 
an  early  apple,  called  in  Italian  me.lo  de  San  Giovanni,  i.e.,  Ht.  John’s  apple. 
Ho  called  because  in  Franco  and  Italy  it  ripened  about  Juno  24,  St.  John’s 
Day.  Ho  also,  there  is  an  early  pear,  called  Amiri  Joanncl  or  Jeannette,  or 
•jte.iit  St.  Jean  ; Johanninhirn.  F.  yean=Lat.  acc.  lohannem,  from  Gk. 
’ludeyr/t,  .lolin. — Heb.  the  grace  of  the  Lord.” — A.  P.  Ai.usoi’i’,  in 

Noten  and,  Querleii, 


iitoatttte. 

♦ 

The  New  Botany.  A Lecture  by  W.  .1.  Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.  (Philadelphia 
C.  II.  Marot,  814,  Chestnut  Street.) — In  this  lecture,  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  twenty -ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers’  Association,  Dr.  Beal  adopts  Raspail’s  plan  of  appealing  to  nature 
first  and  to  books  afterwards.  It  was  a great  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
microscope  when  Raspail  brought  it  into  use  in  connexion  with  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  direct  appeal  to  nature  constituted  a new  epoch  in  chemical 
science.  It  happens  that  botanists  have  studied  nature  not  years  only,  but 
centuries  before  Dr.  Beal  was  thought  of,  but  he  does  well  to  say  that  books 
are  an  aid  in  the  study,  and  not  the  proiier  source  of  knowledge  at  all.  One 
examination  of  a plant  will  teach  more  than  the  perusal  of  fifty  books.  Every 
student  of  botany  may  profit  by  taking  counsel  of  Dr.  Beal. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers,  by  Shibi.ey  IIip.t.erd  (Cassell),  has  reached 
Part  43,  and  the  subjects  figured  in  this  part  are  a white  begonia  and  the  tur- 
binate bell-flower.  ’I’he  success  of  this  work  has  suggested  the  publication 
of  one  on  a similar  plan  devoted  to  birds,  which  Mr.  Swaysland  will  have 
charge  of.  In  a list  of  campanulas  at  page  23  of  the  notice  of  the  turbinate  bell- 
flower, Mr.  Ilibberd  recommends  the  following  Campanulas,  namely,  C,  alpina, 
C.  carpatica,  C.  garganica,  C.  hederacea,  C.  isophylla,  C.  Kaineri,  C.  rotundi- 
folia  (garden  varieties),  C.  turbinata,  and  C.  pyramidalis.  He  might  with 
advantage  have  added  C.  persicifolia  and  C.  nobilis. 

Aunt  Judy's  Magazine.  (Bogue.) — It  is  a matter  of  regret  with  us  that  we 
can  but  rarely  find  time  or  space  to  make  mention  of  the  delightful  monthly 
publication  bearing  the  title  of  “ Aunt  Judy,”  under  the  management  of  Mrs. 
Gatty.  It  is  a perfect  gem  of  its  kind  ; light,  without  being  frivolous,  learned, 
but  neither  pedantic  nor  dull ; fanciful  without  extravagance,  and  always 
elegant,  wholesome,  and  breathing  a cheerful  and  loving  spirit.  Wherever  there 
are  young  people  “ Aunt  Judy  ” should  be  invited  to  gossip  with  them. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  (Bemrose.) — The 

September  issue  of  this  admirable  monthly  contains  a pretty  series  of  designs 
for  fancy  needlework,  the  subjects  for  which  are  popular  flowers  cleverly 
conventionalized.  We  are  of  Mr.  Hulme’s  opinion,  that  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  especially  where  repetitions  are  inevitable,  conventional  forms 
are  preferable  to  attempted  literal  transcripts  from  nature.  Mrs.  Warren 
seems  never  to  weary  in  providing  her  readers  with  pleasant  surprises,  and, 
what  is  more,  she  never  fails. 

The  Sanitary  Record.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) — This  important  “Monthly 
Journal  of  Public  Health  and  the  Progress  of  Sanitary  Science  " appears  to 
keep  pace  with  inquiry  and  discovery  as  well  as  wdth  the  demands  of  every- 
day life  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  public  health  and  the  comforts  of 
individual  existence.  The  number  before  us  contains  a copious  summary  of 
news  in  connexion  with  sanitation,  papers  on  cycling,  smoke  abatement, 
sanitary  inventions,  commons  preservation,  liabilities  of  corporations,  &c. 

A Dictionary  of  Popular  Names  of  the  Plants  which  furnish  the  Wants  of 
Man,  Ac.  By  John  Smith.  (Macmillan.) — The  veteran  ex- curator  of  Kew 
has  constructed  out  of  materials  collected  for  his  former  work  on  “Domestic 
Botany,”  as  well  as  from  notes  made  by  his  son,  the  late  Alexander  Smith, 
while  employed  at  Kew,  a dictionary  of  economic  plants  that  will  be  of  great 
service  to  merchants  and  traders,  as  well  as  to  botanists,  and  as  a book  of 
reference  for  the  general  reader.  We  have  turned  it  over  with  many  com- 
mercial plants  and  products  of  plants  in  our  mind,  and  have  readily  found 
under  suitable  headings  an  admirably-condensed  body  of  information  respecting 
them.  The  many  plant  products  that  are  of  doubtful  origin  are  very 
cautiously  treated,  and  the  points  of  special  interest  are  always  indicated,  and 
the  book  is  a veritable  mine  of  information  in  the  most  convenient  form 
imaginable. 

Cookery  and  Homekeeping.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  (Longmans.) — This 
is  a genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  domestic  economy,  and  if  it  does 
not  surprise  any  one  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  the  ordeal  of 
frequent  reference  and  consultation  with  ever-increasing  credit  to  the  author, 
who  has  aimed  at  serious  usefulness  by  means  of  the  plainest  teaching.  Writers 
on  cookery  and  housekeeping  are  too  apt  to  exhibit  airs  and  graces,  as  though 
they  moved  in  an  atmosphere  far  above  the  people  they  condescend  to  speak 
to,  and  hence  it  often  happens  that  their  books  are  filled  with  proposals  and 
directions  that  appear  better  calculated  to  cause  perplexity  of  mind  and  waste 
of  money  than  to  give  comfort  to  anyone,  whether  guest  or  entertainer.  Mrs. 
Reeve  has  avoided  all  such  nonsense,  and  has  brought  to  her  task  original  and 
wholesome  ideas  as  well  as  an  immensity  of  practical  knowledge.  The  advice 
on  getting  up  dinners  at  home  is  worth  anything  to  any  one  who  would  care 
to  be  advised  on  the  subject. 

Menus  and  Recipes  of  the  Baron  Brisse.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Matthew 
Clark.  (Low  and  Co.) — This  is  a very  different  book  to  that  of  Mrs.  Reeve, 
and  is  intended  for  other  purposes.  It  does  not,  indeed,  exclude  from  con- 
sideration plain  cooking  and  a middle  class  dinner,  but  it  has  distinct 
artistic  aims,  and  will  suit  the  “ stylish  " housekeepers  and  their  cooks  more 
thoroughly  than  the  people  who  believe  much  in  juicy  joints  and  care  but 
little  for  “kickshaws.”  But  it  is  a capital  book  of  its  class,  containing  3GG 
menus  in  French  and  English,  and  1,200  recipes,  all  of  them  having  a French 
flavour,  and  of  course  being  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  menus  will  bo 
valued  by  many,  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  first  time  that  a batch  has  been 
prepared  in  a manner  to  be  generally  useful. 

The  I'ireside,  The  Day  of  Days,  and  Home  Words  are  monthly  publications 
issued  at  1,  Paternoster  Buildings,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bullock,  B.D.  They  are  all  somewhat  light  in  tone,  though  serious  in  pur- 
port, consisting  of  essays,  historical  sketches,  homilies,  and  anecdotes.  They 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  hut  contain  many  good  things 
that  men  and  women  may  find  both  interesting  and  edifying. 

Cassell's  Arabian  Nights  (Cassell)  will  moot  with  a general  welcome  for 
its  readable  text  and  showy  pictures.  The  version  adopted  is  Gallaud’s,  which 
has  always  beemreceived  with  favour,  because  of  its  elegance  and  force,  as 
well  ns  its  compliance  with  modern  requirements  as  regards  expressions  and 
allusions  of  an  indelicate  nature  that  cneuiiiber  most  of  the  grand  old  bookp. 
The  designs  aro  characterized  by  a freshness  of  fancy  and  a very  Oriontal 
tone. 


Fliwh,  Fish,  and  Fruit  upon  the  .same  ’I'ree. — This  is  an  anoiont  riddlo 
of  Peeblesshire,  and  is  explained  by  Dr.  Peiinyeuiek,  who  says  that  in  his 
time  (last  century)  there  was  “ an  old  orchard  at  \\'e8tor  Dawiek  whore  herons 
did  build  their  nests  upon  some  largo  jinar  trees  ; to  theso  trees  the  herons 
brought  many  lisli  from  the  'rweod.” — Heth  Wait,  in  Notes  and  Querie.s, 
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JtESSRS.  THOMAS  METIIVEN  AND  SONS’,  EDINHURGH. 

In  the  two  oxtonsivo  mirserios  of  this  firm,  which  are  at  Leith  Walk  and 
Inverleith  Row  respectively,  will  be  found  lar^je  representative  collections  of 
stove  and  Rreenhouse  plants,  immense  stocks  of  decorative  plants,  and  great 
breadths  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The  first-mentioned  of  the  two 
nurseries  onns  the  head-quarters  of  the  iirm,  and  is  reached  in  a very  few 
minutes  by  the  aid  of  the  cars  running  between  the  Post  Office  and  Leith, 
which  put  the  visitor  down  at  the  gates.  The  Warriston  nursery,  in  Inver- 
leith  Row,  IS  immediately  opposite  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  and  can  bo 
reached  expeditiously  by  cab  or  omnibus,  and  is  within  an  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  city.  ° 

The  Warriston  Nursery  contains  a large  number  of  plant  houses;  all  are 
spacious  and  substantial,  and  some  are  occupied  with  the  ordinary  nursery 
a*"®,  devoted  to  decorative  plants,  in  which  the  trade  is 
evidently  extensive,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  supplying  cut  fiowers. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  how  highly  the  large-flowered  decorative  pelar- 
goniums are  appreciated  in  the  north,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a point  of 
some  importance  that  long  after  every  plant  of  this  class  in  the  south  had  been 
cut  down  the  Messrs.  Methven  had  a house  filled  with  plants  on  which  there  was 
1*?  produce  a rich  display  of  colour,  and  afford  abundant 
material  for  floral  decorations.  In  an  adjoining  structure  a carefully-assorted 
pelargoniums  were  flowering  bravely  and  producing  a 
*1-  1 T®‘'‘-®®®“t®d  roses  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  are  culti- 

®“®  t'y®  large  houses  being  devoted  exclusively  to  them, 

nrpnir  i °“i?^  plants,  which  by  the  way  have  their  roots  in  well- 

prepared  borders,  bespoke  high-class  cultural  skill. 

More  important  in  some  respects  than  the  excellent  stocks  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  find  a capital  home  in  this  nursery,  is  the  reraark- 
® ^^^'"Pl®  of  arborescent  bedding,  which  at  once  arrests  attention  on 
wall  the  nursery  from  the  entrance  gate  is  a broad 

titfpf  .I’®''*!®*'®  t®o  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  most 

^ T ^ evergreens,  in  which  those  with  coloured  leafage  pre- 
dominate. The  designs  on  both  sides  are  bold  and  elegant,  and  the  plants, 

S 1 ^"®  arranged  as  to  form 

distinct  blocks  of  colour  with  suitable  marginal  bands  and  divisional  lines,  and 
as  the  ground  IS  slightly  undulating  the  effect  from  all  points  is  eminently 
Inlnhll  I the  shrubs  are  the  green  and  variegated 

golden  retinosporas,  the  latter  particularly  rich, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ; the  golden  and  other  yews 
the  green  and  the  golden  arbor-vitffis,  and  the  more  distinct  varieties  of 
Oupressus  Lawsomana.  In  the  same  nursery  Messrs.  Methven  have  several 
carpet  beds,  in  which  alternantheras  and  other  leaf  plants  are  judiciously  em- 
ployed, and  in  making  a comparison  between  the  two  classes  of  plants  when 
both  were  at  their  best,  the  vast  superiority  in  point  of  effectiveness  of  the 
°?®®  *’®®‘‘*"®  apparent.  In  all  other  respects  the 

rii,  "®‘‘  ^“<1  ®ff®®tive  appearance 

throughout  the  year  being  no  unimportant  point. 

In  the  Leith  Walk  nursery  there  is  an  example  of  arborescent  bedding  of  a 
^ite  distinct  character  to  that  in  Inverleith  Row  and  hardly  less  attractive. 

fi®  P’^i°®»Pal  walks,  are  belts  of  variegated  and  green-leaved 
shrubs,  skilfully  contrasted.  Hollies  and  aucubas  are  chiefly , employed,  and 
the  several  kinds  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a striking  effect  Ld  form  a 
capital  finish  to  the  quarters  which,  it  may  be  added,  are  richly  furnished  with 
fine  specimens  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 

®''^®  “'^'iierous  glass  structures,  and  these  are  in 
part  devoted  to  hard  and  soft  wooded  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
and  in  part  to  figs  and  vines  in  pots,  the  latter  forming  a special  and  importani 
leature  of  the  establiahment.  ^ 


MESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  SONS’  TRIAL  GROUNDS,  READING. 

Rich  in  interest  and  attraction  at  all  times,  there  is  perhaps  no  season  of 
the  year  in  which  a visit  may  be  made  to  the  extensive  trial  grounds  of  Messrs, 
button  and  Sons  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  during  July  and  the  two 
following  months.  The  trials  of  the  more  important  classes  of  annuals  and 
of  such  of  the  popular  bedders  as  can  be  raised  from  seed  are  then  in  progress 
and  these,  whilst  pleasing  the  eye  with  a splendid  display  of  colour,  afford 
lessons  of  immense  value.  The  objects  of  the  firm  in  carrying  on  these  trials 
are  of  course  to  determine  the  relative  purity  of  stocks  as  received  from  their 
numerous  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  institute  a careful  compari- 
son between  the  different  strains  of  the  several  classes  of  plants ; to  enable 
them  to  thoroughly  test  the  novelties  that  are  offered  from  time  to  time  • to 

we®doiitkindsthat  are  surpassed,  and  to  reject  colours  that  are  wanting  in 

and  ^^'"®  ^U®“  advantage  to  the  firm, 

and  through  them  to  their  immense  body  of  customers,  has  been  made  manil 
fest  by  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  have  been  extended  of  late  years. 

T they  have  not  been  wanting  in  value,  and  amongst  other 
things  they  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  not  only  can  several  dasses  of 
decorative  and  bedding  plants  hitherto  propagated  exclusively  from  cuttings 
be  successfully  grown  froin  seed,  but  that  the  seedlings  surpass  the  plants  raised 
m accordance  with  orthodox  ideas,  and  of  these  the  verbenas  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a striking  example.  The  most  important  of  the  numerous  trials  in 
progress  when  we  were  in  the  grounds  at  the  end  of  August  were  those  of  asters 
stocks,  annual  phloxes,  petunias,  lobelias,  portulacas,  verbenas,  and  balsams. 
Tuberous  begonias,  although  not  forming  part  of  the  trials,  well  claim  atten- 
tion,  for  they  are  grown  so  largely  and  with  so  much  success  that  they  con- 
stitute  a feature  of  much  importance.  ^ 

As  our  readers  have  been  informed,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  for  some 
years  past  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  tuberous 
begonias,  and  if  the  access  achieved  has  not  exceeded  their  expectations  it 
has  not  a little  surprised  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
has  been  accomplished.  At  the  present  time  four  or  five  spacious  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  begonias,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  the  whole  stock  was 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  and  March.  The  plants  are  mostly  in  five- 
inch  pots  and  range  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  are  so  well  flowered 
that  the  effect  produced  surpasses  description.  Not  less  important  than  the 
thrifty  condition  of  the  thousands  of  plants  are  the  large  size  and  splendid 
quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  remarkable  diversity  of  colouring.  Crimson  and 
scarlet  colours  predominate,  but  in  the  collection  are  numerous  exquisitely 
beautiful  shades  of  rose  and  pink,  several  very  effective  orange  and  yellow 


varieties,  and  two  or  three  white  flowers,  which,  taking  all  points  into  considera- 
tion, may  bo  described  as  of  the  highest  excellence.  These  are,  it  may  bo  added, 
grown  for  furnishing  seed,  and  as  there  is  not  an  indifferent  flower  in  the 
whole  stock  and  the  flowers  are  carefully  fertilized,  it  need  hardly  bo  said  that 
the  seed  saved  from  them  can  bo  depended  upon  not  only  to  germinate,  but  to 
produce  plants  of  good  habit  and  bearing  flowers  of  good  quality  and  effective 
in  colour. 

In  looking  through  the  beds  of  stocks,  which  have  for  a long  time  con- 
tributed their  full  share  to  the  attractions  of  the  trial  grounds,  a few  types 
were  made  note  of  as  possessing  special  merit.  One  of  the  very  finestof  the  Ten- 
week  strains  was  that  known  as  Suttons’  Perfection,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  immense  size  of  the  flowers  and  spikes,  its  pyramidal  habit,  and  its  effective 
colours.  The  plants,  which  were  just  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  their  attain- 
ing their  full  size,  ranged  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  the 
principal  and  secondary  spikes  were  so  densely  set  with  flowers  that  each 
example  presented  the  appearance  of  a huge  pyramid  of  bloom.  The  Giant 
Branching  is  a capital  type  for  large  borders,  the  plants  under  favourable  con- 
ditions^ attaining  a height  averaging  thirty  inches,  and  producing  flowers  of 
large  size  ; but  for  beds  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  Suttons’  Perfection.  The  large- 
flowered  Dwarf  Pyramidal  is  an  excellent  strain  for  small  beds  and  for  front 
lines ; for  although  the  plants  are  dwarf,  both  flowers  and  spikes  attain  to  a 
large  size.  The  Autumnal-flowering,  useful  for  forming  succession  to  the 
earlier  types,  and  the  Intermediate  strains,  such  as  the  East  Lothian  and 
Perpetual  Emperor,  were  in  capital  condition,  and  their  value  for  autumn 
flowering  may  be  alluded  to  with  advantage.  Mauve  Beauty,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  intermediates,  was  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  massive  flower 
spikes  and  its  distinct  colour. 

Turning  to  the  phloxes,  we  find  all  the  splendid  types  which  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years,  and  a striking  example  is  afforded  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Grandiflora  varieties  to  those  of  the  ordinary  type.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  much  larger  and  of  finer  quality,  but  they  are  produced  in 
greater  profusion,  and  the  colours  are  much  richer,  with  the  result  that  the 
effect  is  altogether  more  satisfactory.  The  Grandiflora  varieties  are  indeed 
so  much  finer  that  they  can  be  hardly  compared  with  older  forms,  which  alone 
are  as  yet  known  to  the  majority  of  cultivators.  Of  these  there  are  eight 
colours,  ranging  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson.  The  Nana 
compacta  varieties,  which  range  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height,  are  dense 
in  growth,  wonderfully  free  in  flowering,  and  well  suited  for  front  lines.  Inter- 
mediate in  height  between  the  Nana  and  Grandiflora  t3'pes  are  Hortensmflora 
and  Victoria,  which  have  bright  rose  and  deep  scarlet  flowers  respectively,  and 
are  of  unsurpassed  attractiveness.  They  are  indeed  two  of  the  finest  of  the 
annual  phloxes  for  bedding. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  large  breadths  of  lobelias  every 
example  was  as  uniform  in  height  and  colour  as  plants  from  cuttings,  whilst 
in  vigour  of  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  they  were  superior  to  them. 
With  sufficient  space,  the  majority  of  the  plants  were  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  as  even  in  growth  as  eould  bo  desired,  and  quite  solid  with  bloom, 
showing  that  when  the  seed  is  saved  from  good  types,  as  it  evidently  had  been 
in  this  instance,  seedlings  are  equally  as  suitable  for  the  choicest  bedding  as 
plants  from  cuttings.  Suttons’  Best  of  All  is  a capital  blue  type,  and 
Cobalt  Blue  and  Emperor  William  are  well  known  for  their 

general  good  qualities.  The  great  masses  of  petunias  showed  what 
a splendid  display  may  be  obtained  but  with  little  trouble  when 
the  stock  is  raised  from  seed.  The  plants  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’ 
strains  are  robust  without  being  straggling  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  largest 
size  and  richly  coloured.  The  verbenas  were  even  more  striking,  for  the 
quarters  were  perfectly  solid  with  bloom,  and  no  more  splendid  display  of 
verbenas  out  of  doors  has  ever  been  produced.  There  were  blocks  of  white, 
of  blue,  of  scarlet,  and  of  purple,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  true  to  colour  and  as  even  in  growth  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  ; whilst  they  were  far 
more  vigorous  and  in  abundance  of  bloom  a long  way  ahead.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  be  content  with  mixtures  when  seed  has  been  resorted  to 
for  increase  of  stock  ; but  Messrs.  Sutton  have  shown  that  all  the  most  effec- 
tive colours  can  be  had  repeatedly  and  without  risk  of  disappointment.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  all  the  noteworthy  objects  met  with,  but  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  splendid  balsams,  which  are  grown  by  the  hundred  in 
the  open  quarters  and  are  so  large  and  densely  bloomed,  and  the  flowers  of  such 
splendid  quality,  that  they  would  create  no  little  excitement  at  any  of  the 
flower  shows.  Of  these  Sutton’s  Improved  Camellia-flowered  were  particularly 
good  in  every  respect,  and  a finer  stain  could  not  well  be  desired. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  BEETLE. 

_A  Colorado  beetle  has  been  discovered  in  the  Wisconsin,  at  Liverpool, 
opecial  orders  have  been  received  from  the  Privy  Council  to  kill  it  and  convey 
the  remains  in  a box  to  Whitehall.”— Fide  Daily  Papers. 

Let  a voice  of  lamentation  rouse  this  philanthropic  nation. 

Let  the  foes  of  vivisection  swell  the  concert  of  our  woe 
For  the  Colorado  beetle — revellers  ! suspend  your  glee  till 
This  be-martyred  insect-hero  reach  his  resting-place  below. 

We  have  mourned  for  mice  and  sparrows,  e’en  to  vegetable  marrows 
Mi"ht  devote  our  surplus  sorrows,  had  we  nothing  else  to  moan. 

We  have  pitied  Black  and  Arab — what  are  they  to  yonder  scarab, 

T -i-  foreign  soil  and  mangled,  scorned,  unsepulchred,  alone  ? 

Little  mused  he  as  with  gay  toes  he  pursued  the  bad  potatoes, 

T the  prairies  of  his  Transatlantic  home  ; 

Little  mused  he  then  upon  sin,  or  the  treacherous  Wisconsin 
^ That  betrayed  him  to  our  mercies  far  across  the  faithless  foam. 

Little  recked  he  then  of  high  rant,  masking  solemnly  the  tyrant, 

As  the  friends  of  brute  and  Bulgar  from  the  street  of  Downing  call — 
Massacre  the  desperado  ! Slice  the  king  of  Colorado  ! 

And  convey  the  corpse  with  convoy  to  the  precincts  of  Whitehall.” 
Shade  of  Wilberforce  1 Can  this  be?  Are,  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 

All  our  tenderest  compassions  sent  thus  coolly  to  the  wall  ? 

Does  a Gladstone  rule  in  Britain  ? Do  we  still  protect  the  kitten  ? 

And  shall  this  dissected  victim,  all  unblushed  for,  bleed  and  fall? 

No  ! Thank  Birmingham,  we  still  can  mix  our  human  kindness  milk-can 
With  a tear  for  cut-throat,  pickpocket,  for  elephant  or  cat ; 

We  can  still  refuse  our  penny  to  the  beggar,  if  still  any 
Our  politico-economizing  pavements  linger  at. 

Then  let  shouts  of  indignation  flood  this  philanthropic  nation — 

Let  a beetle  priest  give  burial  (the  Act  permits  it  so) ; 

For  the  Colorado  beetle  we  may  all  be  sad  a leetle, 

Ere  a new  sensation  sorrow  bids  a fresher  fountain  flow. 

W.  S.  S.,  in  the  Glohe^ 
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ABELIA  SPATIIULATA. 

This  beautiful  shrub  raises  the  old  question  of  the  definition  of  a 
hardy  plant.  It  is  hardy  in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  nurseries  at 
(Joombe  Wood,  Kingston-on-Thames,  but  it  might  prove  tender  on  the 
cold  clay  soils  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London.  _ However,  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  noted  for  its  exceeding  beauty,  and  it  probably  is  the 
hardiest  of  its  genus  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  It  was  obtained 
from  Japan  for  Messrs.  Veitch  by  M.  Maries,  and  has  been  figured  in 
B.  M.,  6,601,  from  a specimen  that  flowered  in  their  nurseries  m April 
last.  The  species  of  Abelia  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  a fact  sugges- 
tive of  their  lack  of  proper  specific  distinctions.  The  plant  befoie  us. 


A RUSTIC  SCREEN. 

In  continuation  of  your  series  of  examples  of  rustic  work,  I send  a 
design  for  a screen  or  entrance,  the  construction  of  which  is  verj 
simple  and  requires  no  special  material,  although  where  expense  is 
no  obiect  a very  fantastic  effect  may  be  produced  by  a choice  assort- 
ment’ of  woods.  A good  selection  might  comprise  oak  posts,  fir 
panels,  and  barked  hazel  rods.  The  sill  might  be  solid  and  without 
the  trellis  surfacing  ®f  sloping  rods,  in  which  case  slabs  of  yew 
would  be  appropriate.  The  canopy  is  suggestive  of  t^  style  shown 
by  Carl  Bock  in  bis  sketches  01  the  architecture  of  Borneo,  but  it 
is  in  good  taste,  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  proper.  W. 


ABELIA  SPATHULATA. 


says  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  may  be  “ best  recognized  by  the  minute  bracts, 
the  four  or  five  oblong  spathulatc  spreading  rosy  calyx  lobes,  and  the 
large  flower.”  It  is  a much-branched  shrub,  with  elliptic-lanceolate 
leaves,  pale  green  with  purplish  edges ; the  flowers  are  in  pairs  ; they 
arc  between  funnel-shaped  and  bell-shaped,  creamy  white  with  con- 
spicuous rosy  calyx  of  four  or  five  lobes. 

Abelia  floribunda,  which  requires  a little  protection  in  winter,  is  a 
handsome  Mexican  species  with  purple  flowers.  A.  unijlora  comes 
near  to  A.  spathulata,  but  has  a larger  corolla  and  two  large  oblong 
calyx  lobes,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  the  (lowers  occur  singly.  It  is 
a fine  plant. 


A Maori  Relic.-A  curiosity  in  horticultural 
dely  been  presented  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  tlie  South 
iensington  Museum,  where  it  may  now  be  seen,  near  the  enh  ance 
. is  a hut,  commemorating  the  introduction  at  some  ^ 

le  Kumara,  or  sweet  potato,  into  Now  Zealand.  The  canoe  in  wl 
le  seed  was  brought  from  Haiwahi  was  first  preserved,  it  « sa  d as 
memorial ; and  when  it  decayed  the  hut,  with  its 
cads  depicting  the  members  ot  th°  crew,  who  subsequently 
Minders  ot  Maori  tribes,  was  crcctod  in  its  stead.  Mi.  ^ 
iteresting  account  of  the  native  cultivation  of  the  Kuiiiaia,  ‘ 
ublished  in  a recent  number,  will  bo  fresh  in  our  readers’  recollections. 
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CIIliVSANTIIEMUM  CULTURE. 

By  WiLUAM  KriiEUiNaTON,  Tho  (ianluiiR,  Mmior  Uonso,  Swaiiflcombo,  Kent. 

Tino  carly-lloworinjj  chrysanthcimims  aro  now  coming  freely  into 
bloom,  to  bo  followed  shortly  by  tho  pompone,  tho  incurvoci,  tho 
reflexod,  and  tho  Japanoso  sections,  and  for  at  least  three  months 
henco  those  justly  popular  flowers  will  contributo  very  materially  to 
the  attractions  of  tho  garden  and  conservatory.  To  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  tho  beauty  of  tho  chrysanthemum  would  be  to  occupy 
space  unnecessarily,  for  tho  extent  to  which  tho  numerous  varieties 
aro  gi’own  in  private  gardens,  tho  largo  number  of  exliibitions,  and 
tho  interest  with  which  the  various  displays,  both  public  and  private,  are 
regarded  suflico  to  show  that  their  attractions  are  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated.  There  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  flowers  more  popular 
at  the  present  day,  for  wo  now  have  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums 
in  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  not  a few  of  the  villages,  and  if 
some  of  the  societies  are  not  particularly  wealthy  the  majority  meet 
with  a fair  measure  of  support  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
As  regards  their  decorative  value,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  they  are 
quite  unsurpassed  in  their  season,  which  is  unquestionably  the  dullest 
of  the  whole  year,  and  their  cultural  details  are  such  that  the  amateur 
with  a conservatory  of  moderate  dimensions  and  a fair  amount  of 
time  on  his  hands  may,  if  he  is  so  minded,  annually  enjoy  a display  of 
flowers  that  can  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  him. 

Eaely-floweeing  Vaeieties. 

I am  gratified  to  see  the  early-flowering  pompones  making  their 
way  to  the  front,  for  when  rightly  managed  they  come  in  at  a time 


tilatod  when  tho  weather  is  at  all  favourable  to  air-giving,  for  to  keep 
thorn  dwarf  and  short-jointed  is  of  jrrime  importance.  Those  required 
for  tho  flower  bods  and  b<n-ders  can  be  becldcd  out  with  safety  early 
in  May,  and  they  ought  not  to  bo  kept  in  pots  a day  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

Whether  required  for  inlor  out  door  decorations,  the  cuttings,  inserted 
several  together  in  live-inch  pots,  must  be  potted  off  singly  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  in  tho  first  or  second  week  of  March.  Use 
three-inch  pots  and  a compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  loam  to  one  part  each 
of  manure  and  sand.  For  the  drainage  put  three  or  four  medium-sized 
crocks  in  each,  with  a little  of  the  rougher  portion  of  the  compost 
immediately  over  them.  Ventilate  very  freely  from  the  beginning  of 
March  onwards,  as  they  will  then  be  commencing  to  grow  freely.  Tf 
good  progress  is  made,  those  intended  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conspvatory  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  middle  of  May  to 
require  a shift,  which  should  be  into  six  or  eight  inch  pots,  according  to 
the  size  of  plant  required,  but  in  a general  way  those  in  the  first- 
mentioned  of  the  two  sizes  will  be  the  most  useful.  The  drainage  must 
be  just  sufficient  and  no  more  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water,  and 
the  compost  be  similar  to  that  already  advised,  but  it  should  be  used 
in  a somewhat  rougher  state. 

Those  potted  on  should  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  ashes  out  of  doors, 
or  in  the  open  border  for  the  summer  months,  soon  after  receiving 
their  shift  as  above  advised.  Plunging  them  in  ashes  can  be  the  most 
strongly  recommended,  and  where  the  pots  are  plunged  in  soil  the  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  place  a piece  of  slate  or  tile  imdemeath  each 
pot  to  prevent  the  worms  entering.  Stopping  the  shoots,  to  ensure 


RUSTIC  FENCE  OR  SCREEN. 


when  they  are  most  useful.  We  occasionally  see  chrysanthemums  in 
flower  in  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
advantage  in  contrast  with  the  numerous  other  subjects  then  in  ner- 
tection,  and  in  fact  are  not  wanted.  But  from  the  end  of  Auo'ust  or 
beginning  of  September  until  the  early  part  of  hTovember  they  are 
most  valuable.  They  are,  indeed,  the  only  chrysanthemums  suitable 
for  outdoor  decorations,  for  the  flowers  of  the  later  sorts  are  so 
quickly  injured  by  the  fogs  and  frosts  that  it  is  not  often  they  produce 
a satisfactory  display.  But  the  early  pompones  bloom  before  the 
weather  is  so  unfavourable  as  to  injure  them,  and  they  can  therefore 
be  depended  upon  to  brmg  their  flowers  to  perfection. 


Propagation  and  Culttjee  of  Early  Pompones. 

To  ensure  strong  plants  of  the  early  pompones  the  propagatio 
must  be  effected  durmg  October  or  November,  and  the  young  plants  b 
mamtamed  in  a progressive  state  during  the  winter  season.  Health 
shoots  pushing  from  the  base  of  the  plants  must  be  selected,  and  afte 
undergoing  the  needful  preparation  be  inserted  singly  in  small  sixtie 
or  several  together  in  five-inch  pots;  but  the  preferable  course  is  t 
i^ert  four  or  five  m the  larger  of  the  two  sizes  mentioned,  and  to  po 
off  singly  in  February  or  early  in  March.  During  the  winter  the 
should  have  a place  in  a cold  pit  or  in  a greenhouse  where  they  wil 
not  be  subjected  to  much  artificial  heat.  To  keep  them  safe  fron 
Host  IS  desirable,  but  pushing  them  on  in  heat  will  be  most  injurious 
ihe  soil  must  be  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state  throughout  thi 
wmter,  and  the  structure  in  which  they  have  a place  be  freely  ven 


the  production  of  bushy  well-furnished  examples,  should  be  com- 
menced  when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  in  height,  and  be  repeated 
tour  or  five  times,  as  may  be  necessary,  the  last  stopping  to  be  not 
June.  ^ They  ought  not  to  be  disbudded,  as  their 
ettective:^8s  is,  to  a certain  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  profusion  of 
bloom.  Grown  as  here  advised  they  will  commence  flowering  freely 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  they  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
plunge  bed,  and,  after  the  pots  have  been  washed,  be  placed  in  the 
conservatory,  and  have  as  much  air  as  possible. 

Select  Early  Pompones. 

As  the  varieties  forming  the  early-flowering  section  are  not 
perhaps  generally  known,  I would  add  that  the  following  comprise 
some  of  the  best : Adrastes,  purplish  rose  ; Chrome  Stella,  brown  rich 
orange ; Frederick  Pele,  bright  red ; Jardin  des  Plantes,  very  pale  yel- 
low ; IllustTatiou,  white,  tipped  with  pink ; AJadame  JPecoulj  rosy  purple ; 
Madame  C.  Desgrange,  creamy  white,  flowers  very  large  and  fine ; 
Madame  Jolivat,  soft  peach;  Nanum,  blush-white;  St.  Mary,  pure 
white,  very  fine,  and  of  much  value  for  growing  in  quantities  ; Golden 
Putton,  yellow ; Le  Petite  Marie,  white,  the  flowers  of  medium  size, 
and  the  growth  dwarf. 

Propagating  Large-flowered  Varieties. 

The  large-flowered  varieties  include  the  incurved,  the  reflexed,  the 
large  anemones,  and  the  Japanese  or  tasseled  ; and  the  general  direc- 
tions given  for  their  cultivation  will  apply  with  equal  to  force  to  all  the 
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sections.  The  cuttings  of  these  can  he  insei'ted  at  any  time  from 
November  to  April ; but  when  the  plants  are  required  for  specimens 
or  for  furnishing  blooms  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  some  time  between  the  first  of  the  two  months  mentioned 
and  February.  Select  strong  short-jointed  shoots  from  the  base  ot 
the  plants,  and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  a rather 
light  and  sandy  compost.  Place  in  a cold  frame  and  protect  from 
frost  by  covering  the  lights  with  mats  or  dry  litter. 

Repotting  LAUGE-PLOWEnED  Varieties. 

When  they  are  well  rooted  shift  into  larger  pots,  those  five  inches 
in  diametf'r  being  the  most  suitable  to  employ  at  this  stage.  As  soon 
as  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  must  be  again  shifted,  and  pots 
one  or  two  sizes  larger  be  employed,  according  to  the  dimensmns  01 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  put  when  they  receive  their  final 
shift.  This  they  will  require  some  time  daring  June,  the  exact  date 
to  be  determined  by  the  progress  made.  The  size  of  the  pots  i^iust  be 
regulated  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  being  grown.  Those 
intended  for  specimens  should  be  put  into  ten  or  twelve-inch  pots  ; 
and  for  the  plants  intended  for  supplying  cut  blooms  eight-inch  pots 
are  perhaps  the  best.  The  compost  should  be  the  same  as  advised  tor 
the  early-flowering  pompones,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  select^  loam 
that  is  substantial  without  being  heavy,  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in 
fibrous  matter.  The  drainage  must  be  carefully  arranged,  so  that  the 
water  can  at  all  stages  of  growth  pass  readily  away ; this  is  most 
important,  for  although  chrysanthemums  are  rather  gross  feeders, 
they  are  soon  injured  by  water  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
stagnant  condition  about  their  roots. 

Stopping  and  Training  Large-ilowered  Varieties. 

The  plants  from  which  blooms  for  exhibition  are  to  be  cut  must 
not  be  stopped  more  than  once,  if  at  all.  Generally  they  will  be  better 
without  any  stopping.  Those  intended  for  specimens  will  require  their 
shoots  pinched  several  times  to  promote  the  production  of  lateral 
growth.  They  should  have  their  first  stopping  in  March,  and  the 
second  when  the  new  shoots  have  made  two  or  three  joints.  It  will, 
as  a rule,  be  necessary  to  stop  four  times,  the  last  pinching  back  to  be 
done  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  plants  grown  without 
pinching  should  have  one  strong  stake  each,  to  which  they  should  be 
firmly  tied  as  they  increase  in  height,  to  prevent  their  being  injurea 
by  the  wind.  The  others  will  require  a stick  to  each  shoot,  and  to  be 
trained  into  shape  in  the  course  of  the  season,  commencing  as  early 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  completing  the  work  early  enough  for  the 
flowers  and  foliage  to  assume  a natural  position  before  the  plants  have 
to  form  part  of  an  exhibition  group  or  be  placed  in  the  conservatory. 

Disbudding  Large-flowered  Varieties. 

Disbudding  is  essential  to  the  production  of  well-developed  blooms, 
and  must  be  done  with  the  care  its  importance  demands.  In  the  case 
of  specimens  no  disbudding  should  be  done  until  September,  when  the 
buds  must  be  so  thinned  that  two  or  three  are  left  on  each  shoot. 
Pompone  varieties  may  also  have  their  buds  thinned  with  advantage, 
although  many  growers  leave  all  the  buds.  When  any  thinning  of 
the  buds  of  these  is  done,  from  four  to  five  should  be  left  on  each 

shoot.  _ 1 . r? 

Very  carefully  must  the  disbudding  be  done  of  the  plants  irom 
which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  exhibition  flowers.  They  will  produce 
their  first  bud  during  June,  and  beneath  the  bud  will  be  seen  several 
shoots,  of  which  from  two  to  six,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  can  be  allowed  to  remain.  If  any  buds  should  appear  before 
the  middle  of  August  they  must  be  pinched  off,  as  they  seldom  opeii 
kindly.  Beneath  this  last  bud  new  shoots  will  again  appear,  and  all 
of  them  should  be  rubbed  off  but  one.  In  a few  weeks  buds  will 
again  appear,  and  of  these  the  centre  one  should  be  saved,  and  the 
others  removed. 


Liquid  Manure  for  Large-flowered  Varieties. 

Plants  that  thrive  will  be  pot-bound  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
require  stimulants,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  must,  to  ensure  fine 
blooms,  be  brought  into  use  as  soon  as  necessary.  But  the  supply  of 
liquid  manure  must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand,  as  when  used  after  this  stage  there  is  a risk  of  its  spoiling 
the  colours  of  some  of  the  varieties.  Liquid  manure  from  the  stable 
or  farmyard  may  be  used,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  well  dilute  it 
with  pure  water  if  it  is  at  all  strong.  Sheep’s  droppings  steeped  m 
water  makes  the  best  liquid,  and  should  be  used  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  They  should  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel 
to  eighty  gallons  of  water,  and  frequent  stirrings  a few  days  before 
using  the  liquid  will  be  necessary.  Soot-water  ought  to  be  used  a tew 
times  during  the  autumn,  as  it  is  of  much  value  in  keeping  the  foliage 
in  a healthy  state.  Guano-water,  prepared  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  may  be  used,  and  it  should  be  supplied  to  the 
plants  once  a week,  but  they  may  be  watered  with  the  diluted  liquid 
from  the  stable  or  farmyard,  or  the  liquid  prepared  with  sheep  s 
droppings,  every  second  day. 

Insect  Pests. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  young  shoots  are  liable 
to  be  infested  with  aphis,  and  unless  remedial  ineasures  are  at  once 
resorted  toon  the  appear;!, nee  of  the  pest  considerable  mischiet  will  he 
done.  To  destroy  the  aphides  well  dust  with  tobacco  powder  the  shoots 
in  which  they  have  effected  a lodgment.  Earwigs  iirc  very  destruc- 
tive during  the  autumn  amongst  tlic  large  flowers,  unless  kept  well 
under.  To  trap  tliein,  cut  some  bean-stalks  into  nine-nich  lengths 
and  hang  tlicm  u])  the  stems  of  the  plants  ; the  earwigs  will  take 
refuge  in  the  pieces  of  stalk  during  the  day,  when  they  can  be  blown 
out  and  destroyed. 


SHELTER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

By  J.  C.  Clakke. 

In  your  editorial  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  year  you  very  properly 
allude  to  the  productiveness  of  little  fruit  trees  in  this  year  of 
scarcity,  and  you  point  out  that  this  desirable  result  has  been  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  shelter.  That  you  should  do  so  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  any  one  equally  as  much  interested  and  with  the 
same  means  of  observation.  It  might  be  observed  that  there  is  very 
little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject ; but  I do  not  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  more 
prominently  we  can  bring  the  question  of  shelter  for  fruit  trees  j^efore 
cultivators  the  greater  the  benefit  w^e  shall  be  bestowing  on  all  who  are 

in  any  way  interested  in  the  fruit  crops.  ^ 

During  the  past  two  months  I have  walked  through  many  different 
o-ardens  and  orchards,  and  where  I have  found  any  fruit  it  has  been 
Sn  trees  that  were  sheltered  from  the  cruel  winds  of  April  last 
Leaving  the  systems  of  pruning  either  of  root  or  branch  out  ot  the 
question  altogether,  it  is  very  plain  to  the  most  casual 
shelter,  whether  of  the  garden  walls  or  other  immediate  suri  oundmgs, 
must  claim  its  share  in  saving  what  fruit  there  may  be.  In  case 
of  orchards,  the  most  fruitful  trees  I have  seen  were  those  somewhat 
crowded,  and  those  occupying  a position  that  was  sheltered  J ® 
windward  side  by  a thick  plantation  of  forest  trees  and  undergrowth 
The  crowded  state  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  m question  was  not 
without  its  lesson.  Comparing  it  with  the  majority  of  orchards  and 
the  relative  productiveness  of  the  trees  over  a series  of  years,  I am 
Quite  satisfied  that  the  trees  in  many  orchards  are  much  too  tar  apart 
to  afford  each  other  the  shelter  they  require.  I can  see  no  other 
reason  for  the  productiveness  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  m quesLon 
than  the  shelter  the  trees  themselves  afforded  each  other.  The 
varieties  are  the  same  as  we  find  in  other  places  all  over  the  .country 
and  there  are  acres  of  the  same  description  of  orchard  within  the 
radius  of  a quarter  of  a mile  that  are  now  almost  destitute  of  fruit. 
In  fact,  go  where  you  will  fruit  is  only  to  be  found  m sheltered 

^^^It^may  not  be  possible  always  to  form  an  independent  shelter  for 
orchards,  but  it  is  possible  to  plant  the  trees  sufficiently  thick  that 
when  they  attain  to  moderate  size  they  will  sheltei  each  other.  But 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
shelter  on  the  boundary  lines,  and  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  than 
Ld-es  of  quick.  These  should  be  left  to  grow  until  they  reach  a height 
ran-ino-  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet.  They  should,  in  fact,  be  managed  mtne 
sam“e  way  asthe  hedges  by  whichmanyhop  gardens  mthe  county  of  Kent 
Se  sheltered  ; that  is  to  say,  they  should  have  a ti-immmg  up  once  a year 
on  each  side  and  the  tops  be  kept  down  to  the  required  height  I 
know  of  no  more  durable  screen  that  can  be  kept  in  order  with  so 
nttle  trouble,  or  that  takes  up  so  little  space.  In  the  counties  ot 
Somerset  and  Devon  spruce  fir  trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  the 
windward  side  to  give  shelter,  and  if  they  are  planted  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  of  the  full  development  of  the  bottom  branches  they  affoi  d good 
sLlter  If  they  are  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  apple  trees  they 
will  attain  a good  size,  and  afford  the  requisite  degree  ot  shelter  by  the 
time  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  come  into  bearing. 

It  is  no  doubt  best  to  select  the  site  for  the  orchard  where  sheltei 
is  already  provided,  when  it  can  be  done,  but  this  is  not  always  practic- 
able. The  most  important  matter  is  to  provide  shelter  from  the  east 
and  west,  as  the  winds  from  these  two  points  are  the  most  destructive 
to  fruit  trees.  For  sheltering  the  trees  from  the  east  I should  myself 
prefeTa  thick  belt  of  trees!  and  if  it  could  extend  to  a point  some 

distance  northward  so  much  the  better. 

How  far  the  trees  may  be  made  to  shelter  themselves  will  depend  in 
a great  measure  upon  the  distance  they  are  from  each  other,  lam 
free  to  admit  I do  not  like  crowding  trees  cc  Ph^ts  of  any  kmd,  but, 
looking  at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  ^^lat 
is  and  what  is  not  overcrowding  in  this  case.  In  many  of  what  aie 
considered  the  best-managed  orchards  in  Devon  and  Someiset  the 
trees  are  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  twenty-four  feet  from  row 
to  row.  That  the  last  distance  is  capable  of  being  reduced  with  advan- 
tage has  been  made  manifest  this  season  by  the  scaimty  of 
consider  that  twelve  feet  is  not  too  much  in  the  row 
but  instead  of  the  rows  being  twenty-four  ^ 

reduced  to  sixteen  feet.  This  distance  will  enable 
and  protect  each  other  in  a reasonable  time  and  I have  no  doubt  that, 
taking  the  average  of  years,  the  crop  would  be  increased. 


Smyrna  Eatsins  anp  the  PnvLL0ximA.--Th6  old  proverM 
one  man’s  meat,  is  another  man’s  poison”  is  well  exemplified  m the  statistics 
of  the  dried-fruit  trade  ot  Smyrna,  which  has 

in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  phylloxera  in  I ranee.  Jwo  kmdg  o 
raisins  are  exported  from  Smyrna— the  one  undor  the  names  of  Eosaki  and 
Sultana  for  table  purposes,  the  other  of  a much  more  ordinary  kind,  used 
for  distilling  and  nJaking  wine.  Of  these  some  20,000  tons  are  annually  pro- 
duced  of  which  half  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Iho  increase  of  exporta- 
tion of  this  class  of  fruit  into  France  is  Bho'vn  t>y  the  fo  low^ing  hgures  . 187d, 
cdo  nnitf  • 1R74  1 052.7.h)f.  ; 187.'5,  .'580,800f.  ; 18/(>,  >i7,d70t.  , tsu, 

^^“72%20’f.  ; 1870,  l’l,041,5(i0f.  ; 1880,  U,48C,840f.  ; 188L 
new  Customs  tariff  is  likely,  however,  to  seriously  h^ 

as  these  ordinary  wino-mak.ng  grapes  arc  now  included  ^ 

table  fruit,  involving  a duty  on  ontoriiig  j 

grammes,  instead  of  .’10c.  as  before.  As  the  price  of  ItoB.a'ci  .ai  d 
IS  from  COf.  to  lOOf.  the  hundred  kilogrammes,  while  that  of  the  i - b 

fn.it  is  only  from  281.  to  82f.,  not  only  the  Smyrna  fruit-growers,  but  tho 
French  wine  producers  must  suffer  considerably  from  this  arrangomeu  . 


Sr.i'iEMiiKK  9,  1SS2. 
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djt  SJoust,  (Ipnriitn,  auii  SJamc  Jfavin. 

♦ 

CIUMK.S. 

Sweet  ohiinoa  that  in  tlio  lonolinoss  of  nipht 
Salvito  tho  paHaiiiff  hour,  anil  in  tlio  dark 
And  ailont  chainbors  of  tho  household  mark 
Tho  movomonts  of  tho  myriad  orbs  of  light ! 

Through  my  olosod  oyolids,  hy  tho  inner  sight, 

1 800  iho  oonstollations  in  tho  iiro 
Of  thoir  groat  circles  moving  on,  and  hark  i 
I almost  hear  thorn  singing  in  their  flight. 

Hotter  than  sloop  it  is  to  lie  awnko 
O’oroanopied  by  tho  vast  starry  domo 
Of  tho  immoasurablo  sky  ; and  fool 
Tho  slumbering  world  sink  under  us,  and  make 
Hardly  an  oddy— a more  rush  of  foam 
On  tho  great  soa  beneath  a sinking  kool. 

H.  W.  LonopeiiIjOW. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  may  bo  well  to  suggest  that  the  thorough  cleaning  out  of  closets  and 
store-rooms,  where  necessary,  should  be  no  longer  delayed,  for  mildew  will 
now  spread  at  a rapid  rate  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  its 
development.  Old  stores  of  preserves  should  be  separated  from  the  new 
ones  to  be  used  up  lirst.  Wooden  shelves  should  be  brushed  over  and  washed 
over  if  needful ; but  washing  causes  damp,  and  is  not  always  desirable.  But 
cleanliness  and  dryness  are  so  needful  that  where  these  are  wanting  the  stores 
of  all  kinds  must  run  to  waste.  Stores  devoted  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
roots  may  have  with  advantage  a wash  of  hot  lime.  As  the  supplies  of 
apples  and  pears  are  very  scarce  this  season,  these  fruits  must  be  taken  care  of, 
and  whore  they  are  stored  in  earthenware  pans  these  receptacles  must  be  ready 
for  them  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Auuiculas  will  now  need  protection  from  heavy  rains.  Carefully  examine 
the  whole  stock,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  and  remove  any 
dead  leaves. 

Bedding  Plants  struck  now  should  be  shut  up  close  in  frames.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  put  cuttings  in  the  open  border,  as  the  ground  is  cooling  and  the 
plants  are  getting  sappy,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain.  All  the  bedding 
stuff  that  is  now  well  rooted  and  potted  off  for  winter  should  be  placed 
out  of  doors  on  a hard  bottom  of  stone  or  slates  to  harden  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Bulbs  to  be  planted  as  opportunities  offer.  Those  most  important  now  are 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Narcissi,  and  hardy  border  Lilies,  as  these  do  no 
good  if  kept  long  out  of  the  ground.  Pot  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Narcissus 
bulbocodium,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis  without  delay. 

Calceolarias  for  bedding  purposes  may  be  propagated  now  in  quantity. 
Take  short  stubby  side  shoots,  dibble  them  into  a bed  made  up  in  a cold  frame 
of  leaf- mould,  very  rotten  dung,  and  about  a fourth  part  sand. 

Grapes  for  winter  and  early  spring  use  must  have  sufficient  warmth  to 
insure  their  ripening  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  crops  that  are  ripe  must  be 
proteeted  from  the  attacks  of  wasps. 

Orchid  House  to  be  shaded  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs 
and  strong  healthy  shoots  may  be  assisted  in  ripening  off  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun  ; the  process  to  be  perfected  by  keeping  up  a temperature  ranging  from  70 
deg.  to  80  deg.,  with  free  ventilation  in  favourable  weather.  Give  plenty  of 
water  to  such  as  are  growing  freely,  but  apply  it  very  sparingly  to  those  now 
rapidly  approaching  their  season  of  rest. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown  to  keep  over  winter.  If  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  it  must  be  on  poor  hard  soil  in  a dry  position.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  all  the  really  hardy  annuals  are  better  from  autumn  than 
spring  sowings. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare  the  bed  for  winter  supply.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  collect  plenty  of  short  unfermented  dung,  or  if  only  long  dung  can 
be  had  pick  out  the  long  straw  and  lay  it  in  small  heaps  to  ferment  gently, 
and  turn  it  every  three  or  four  days  till  it  produces  only  a gentle  heat ; then 
make  up  the  bed.  A dry  dark  shed  is  as  good  a place  as  any,  but  a better 
crop  and  a larger  supply  may  be  ensured  where  the  beds  can  be  made  over  a 
warm  chamber. 

Stove. — Remove  shading  as  much  as  will  be  safe,  and  place  subjects  that 
are  going  to  rest  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  See  that  all  the  winter- 
flowering plants  are  sufficiently  potted ; and  any  that  are  pot-bound,  and 
must  not  be  checked  by  a shift,  assist  by  means  of  liquid  manure.  A few 
Tropmolums  struck  now  will  be  useful  in  the  stove  for  winter  blooms. 

Strawberries  to  be  forced  should  now  have  well-formed  plump  crowns, 
and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room. 

Wall  Trees  only  need  such  care  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Where  spray-like  growth  and  rank  shoots  overtop  and 
shade  wood  selected  for  bearing  remove  it,  or  cut  it  into  reasonable  bounds, 
for  the  wood  laid  in  needs  now  all  the  sun  it  can  obtain,  and  it  is  sure  not  to 
have  too  much. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Fodder  plants  must  receive  due  attention  on  the  home  farm,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  Italian  rye-grass.  A profitable  mode  of  employing 
this  invaluable  fodder  plant  is  to  sow  broadcast  four  bushels  of  the  grass  and 
four  pounds  of  Trifolium  incarnatum.  If  sown  at  once  there  will  be  a good 
plant  before  winter,  and  very  early  in  spring  it  may  be  eut,  and  during  the 
season  three  or  four  more  cuts  may  be  obtained.  On  good  land  it  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  another  year,  or  the  stubble  may  be  ploughed.  If  the  grass 
remains  it  must  have  a dressing  of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  land 
at  all  weak  a dressing  of  manure  or  artificials  should  be  put  on  after  every 
cutting,  and  well  washed  in  to  help  the  next  growth.  As  a stolen  crop,  to  be 
mown  only  once  and  then  ploughed  up  for  turnips,  it  is  useful,  especially  when 
there  is  a likelihood  of  food  for  stock  being  scarce  in  spring.  A first-rate 
result  is  only  to  be  expected  from  first-rate  seed  and  first-rate  cultivation,  and 
the  two,  combined  on  a first-rate  land  in  a first-rate  season  may  result  (and 
has  resulted)  in  a produce  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre  at  one  cutting  ; but  ten 
to  fifteen  tons  is  a good  cut.  The  Prickly  Comfrey  has  acquired  some  degree 


of  popularity  of  late  years,  and  those  wlio  intend  giving  it  a trial  should  make 
note  of  tho  fact  that  plants  may  bo  c.asily  obtained,  and  if  planted  now  will 
bccoino  woll  cstablisbod  beforo  winter,  and  bo  in  ca|iital  condition  to  grow 
freely  next  year.  It  is  only  on  strong  moist  land  that  this  comfrey  can  be 
expoctod  to  prove  jiroli table,  and  wo  are  bound  to  say  that  wo  aro  still  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  its  suitability  for  goneral  use,  though  it  is  certainly 
excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  and  a thing  likely  to  acquire  favour  on  fancy 
farms,  if  tho  monoy-makiug  farmer  doos  not  take  to  it.  In  most  cases 
it  would  bo  advisable  to  begin  with  a few  hundred  plants  and  fence  in  a plot 
for  thorn,  and  leave  them  alone  until  largo  enough  to  divide.  In  such  case 
occasional  weeding  would  bo  all  tho  trouble  they  would  occasion  ; and  there 
would  be  no  great  risk  incurred,  as  might  be  the  case  in  planting  largely  in  tho 
lirst  instance,  because  observation  of  the  plant  on  the  spot  through  one  season 
would  enable  a practical  man  to  form  a sound  judgment  of  its  probable  use- 
fulness. 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Grant  Allen. 

From  tlio  Cnrnhill  Maijazine. 

(Continued  from  parje  iGi.) 

In  many  other  cases  besides  the  water  lily  we  know  that  stamens  often 
turn  into  petals.  Thus  the  numerous  coloured  rays  of  the  mesembryan- 
themums  or  ice-plant  family  aro  acknowledged  to  be  flattened  stamens. 
In  double  roses  and  almost  all  other  double  flowers  the  extra  petals  are 

produced  from  the  stamens  of  the  interior.  In  short,  stamens  generally 

can  be  readily  converted  into  petals,  especially  in  rich  and  fertile  soils  or 
under  cultivation.  Even  where  stamens  always  retain  their  pollen-sacs, 
they  have  often  broad  flattened  petaloid  filaments,  as  in  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem and  many  other  flowers.  Looking  at  the  question  as  a whole,  we  can 
see  how  petals  might  easily  have  taken  their  origin  from  stamens,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  have  taken  their  origin  from  ordinary 
leaves — a process  of  which,  if  it  overtook  place,  no  hint  now  remains  to  u?. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  manner  in  which  certain  outer  florets  in  the 

compound  flower-heads  of  the  daisy  or  the  aster  have  been  sterilized  and 
specialized  for  the  work  of  attraction  affords  an  exact  analogy  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  here  suggested  that  certain  stamens  may  at  an  earlier  date  have 
been  sterilized  and  specialized  for  the  same  purpose,  thus  giving  rise  to  what 
we  know  as  petals. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then  (to  return  from  this  long  but  needful 
digression),  that  the  earliest  petals  were  derived  from  flattened  stamens,  and 
were  therefore  probably  yellow  in  colour,  like  the  stamens  from  which  they 
took  their  origin.  The  question  next  arises — How  did  some  of  them  after- 
wards come  to  be  orange,  red,  purple,  or  blue  ? 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  problem  of  the  eonnexion  between  flowers  and 
insects  still  remained  much  in  the  state  where  Sprengel  left  it  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  it  would  have  seemed  quite  impossible  to  answer  this  question. 
But  nowadays,  after  the  full  researches  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  Lubbock,  and 
Hermann  Miiller  into  the  subject,  we  can  give  a very  satisfactory 
solution  indeed.  We  now  know,  not  only  that  the  colours  of  flowers 
as  a whole  are  intended  to  attract  insects  in  general,  but  that  certain 
colours  are  definitely  intended  to  attract  certain  special  kinds  of  insects. 
Thus,  to  take  a few  examples  only  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  cited, 
the  flowers  which  lay  themselves  out  for  fertilization  by  miscellaneous 
small  flies  are  almost  always  white  ; those  which  depend  upon  the  beetles 
are  generally  yellow  ; while  those  whieh  bid  for  the  favour  of  bees  and 
butterflies  are  usually  red,  purple,  lilac,  or  blue.  Certain  insects  always  visit 
one  species  of  flower  alone  ; and  others  pass  from  blossom  to  blossom  of  one 
kind  only  on  a single  day,  though  they  may  vary  a little  from  kind  to  kind  as 
the  season  advances,  and  one  species  replaces  another.  Miiller,  the  mo  it 
statistical  of  naturalists,  has  noticed  that  wild  bees  form  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  insects  visiting  the  very  developed  composites,  they  form  only 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  those  visiting  umbelliferous  plants,  which  have,  as  a 
rule,  open  but  by  no  means  showy  white  flowers.  Certain  blossoms  which 
lay  themselves  out  to  attract  wasps  are,  as  he  quaintly  puts  it,  “obviously 
adapted  to  a less  aesthetically  cultivated  circle  of  visitors.”  And  some  livid 
red  flowers  actually  resemble  in  their  colour  and  odour  decaying  raw  meat, 
thus  inducing  bluebottle  flies  to  visit  them,  and  so  carry  their  pollen  from 
head  to  head. 

Down  to  the  minutest  distinctions  between  species,  this  correlation  of 
flowers  to  the  tastes  of  their  particular  guests  seems  to  hold  good.  Hermann 
Miiller  notes  that  the  common  galium  of  our  heaths  and  hedges  is  white,  and 
therefore  visited  by  small  flies  ; while  the  lady’s  bedstraw,  its  near  relative, 
is  yellow,  and  owes  its  fertilization  to  little  beetles.  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes  counted 
on  one  occasion  the  visits  he  saw  paid  to  the  flowers  on  a single  bank  ; and 
he  found  that  a particular  bumble-bee  sucked  the  honey  of  thirty  purple 
dead-nettles  in  succession,  passing  over  without  notice  all  the  other  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; two  other  species  of  bumble-bee  and  a cabbage-butterfly 
also  patronized  the  same  dead-nettles  exclusively.  Fritz  Miiller  noticed  a 
lantana  in  South  America  which  changes  eolour  as  its  flowering  advances ; 
and  he  observed  that  each  kind  of  butterfly  which  visited  it  stuck  rigidly 
to  its  own  favourite  eolour,  waiting  to  pay  its  addresses  until  that  colour 
appeared.  Mr.  Darwin  cut  off  the  petals  of  a lobelia  and  found  that  the 
hive-bees  never  went  near  it,  though  they  were  very  busy  with  the  sur- 
rounding flowers.  But  perhaps  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  latest  experiments  on 
bees  are  the  most  conclusive  of  all.  He  had  long  ago  convinced  himself,  by 
trials  with  honey  placed  on  slips  of  glass  above  yellow,  pink,  or  blue  paper, 
that  bees  could  discriminate  the  different  colours ; and  he  has  now  shown  in 
the  same  way  that  they  display  a marked  preference  for  blue  over  all  others. 
The  fact  is,  blue  flowers  are,  as  a rnle,  specialized  for  fertilization  by  bees,  and 
bees  therefore  prefer  this  colour  ; while  conversely  the  flowers  have  at  the 
same  time  become  blue  because  that  was  the  colour  which  the  bees  prefer.  As 
in  most  other  cases,  the  adaptation  must  have  gone  on  pari  passu  on  both 
sides.  As  the  bee-flowers  grew  bluer,  the  bees  must  have  grown  fonder  and 
fonder  of  blue  ; and  as  they  grew  fonder  of  blue  they  must  have  more  and 
more  constantly  preferred  the  bluest  flowers. 

We  thus  see  how  the  special  tastes  of  insects  may  have  become  the  selective 
agency  for  developing  white,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  blue  petals  from  the 
original  yellow  ones.  But  before  they  could  exercise  such  a selective  action, 
the  petals  must  themselves  have  shown  some  tendency  to  vary  in  certain  fixed 
directions.  How  could  such  an  original  tendency  arise  ? For,  of  course,  if  the 
insects  never  saw  any  pink,  purple,  or  blue  petals,  they  could  not  specially 
favour  and  select  them  ; so  that  we  are  as  yet  hardly  nearer  the  solution  of 
the  problem  than  ever. 

Here  Mr.  Sorby,  who  has  chemically  studied  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves 
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II.WO,,  t.r  „or.  .looply  tha« 

useful  hint.  I lo  tells  us  that  the  vano^  only  need  to  be 

contained  in  the  ordinary  tissues  I in ’order  to  make  them  into  the 

slightly  modified  iii  chemical  constitution  m ,rrp^g  coloured 

blues,  pinks,  and  purples^  with  w many  eases  exactly  the  same  as 

substances  in  the  petals,  he  says,  disappeared  ; so  that  the  petals 

those  in  the  foliage  from  in  autumn,  or 

are  often  exactly  like  loaves  which  ha  <‘Tho  colour  of  many 

the  very  yellow  or  red  leaves  . .Z  j'^eiopment  of  substances  belong- 
crimson,  pink,  and  red  flowers  is  due  r „„„Qtlv  to  exactly  the  same  kind 
ing  to  the  erythrophyll  group,  and  to  indiLte  that  these 

as  that  so  often  found  in  ofThe  normal  constituents  of 

various  substances  may  be  due  their  development  seems  as 

leaves.  So  far  as  I have  been  ® l ^ varying  conditions 

if  related  to  extra  oxidization,  modified  by  light  and  otner  vary  g 

not  yet  understood.”  ,,  ,1  „g  jt  were,  laid  up 

The  different  hues  assumed  ^brought  out  at  a moment’s 

beforehand  in  the  tissues  of  the  pU  , Y . jjttle  in  colour.  But  the 
notice.  And  all  flowers,  as  we  know  and  definite  order  ? 

cjuestion  is,  do  their  changes  tend  t .j:fj„„tion  runs  from  yellow  through 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^ J get  hints  of  it 

red  to  blue,  rather  than  vice  versA  ? l.believe  mere  , b 

in  the  following  fashion.  rne-nots  by  name  Myo.^otls  versi- 

One  of  our  common  little  English  t-m^nots,^ 

coloi-  (may  I be  pardoned  for  'ising  ^ grows  older  it  becomes 

is  pale  yellow  when  it  first  ope  , others  of  its  race.  Now, 

faintly  pinkish,  and  ends  by  being  uncommon  ; and  in  all  the 

SLThltl  Tn^  of  flwa^ys  m the  s^ame^  fi— 

Se,  j ‘S 

wards  become  light  rose-coloured.  ^n  evening^  ^ 

tetraptera  has  white  goes  from  white  to  violet  ; Hlbis- 

period  of  development.  fo&aa  v®_.i„.,red  to  red.  Fritz  Muller’s 

c«s  mntabiUs  from  white  through  °n  and  purple  on 

lantana  is  yellow  on  its  first  Spain  bv  being  pink  and  end  with  being 

""^^irthis  be  so,  there  is  a good  reason  ^^y  ^ees  by 

bills  of  toucans.  The  most  exquisite  colours  in  , j.  fg^tliered  wings 

which  are  developed  on  the  greatly-expanded  found 

of  butterflies  ; and  the  eye-spots  which  ^ nnn^nd^Tes  So,  too,  with 

on  their  very  highly-modified  swa  modification  have  their  colours 

flowers  ; those  which  have  u^ergo  down  as  a general  rule 

most  profoundly  altered.  inopd  lowers  are  usually  yellow  or 

(to  be  tested  hereafter)  that  the  least  developed  nsua^^  piok 

white ; those  which  have  undergone  a little  more  rood  “catm^ 

“.S’  »< 

developed  types.  For  bees  and  7«erfl  ^ ThTy  havf  tLmselves  on 

all  insects  to  honey-seeking  and  libation  for  that  partieular 

their  side  undergone  the  largest  amount  of  P „ ^ flowers,  whieh  gradually 
funetion.  And  if  tl\®  "J^re  speeialj^.ed  an^^ 

fitted  their  forms  and  the  position  of  “ fo  pass  from  yellow  through 

bees  or  butterflies,  showed  a natura  foflow  that  the  insects  which  were 

pink  and  red  to  purple  and  would  follow  that  ^ 

Ling  evolved  side  by  side  wi  h the™,  and  which^^^^^^^ 

time  in  their  evolution,  would  grow  v^pJ,  +upy  could  obtain  the  largest 

the  visible  symbols  of  those  flowers  r Thus  it  would  finally  result 

amount  of  honey  with  the  east  posmble  trouble.  J^hus  it  w^ou  ^ 

& »<■  "tbropod...  «rld,  would  grow 

for  the  most  part  to  be  purple  or  blue.  , ,,  p i p |jg  case  in  nature. 

Now,  thi.  i.  very  (.1  S rlg.Ur  open 

"TSlrb.  fd  bXTi...cl.  wb.t.oe..r  And  tb..o  ore  i.  large 
cups,  which  can  j Y are  the  flowers,  with  more  or  less  closed 

part  yellow  or  white.  A little  1 g specialized  insects  ; and 

cups,  whose  honey  can  cc^Y  “®.  , More^profoundV  modified  are  those 
these  are  oftener  pink  or  red  ' ^ gliapes  to  accommo- 

irregular  one-sided  flowers,  which  i ^ theL  are  often  purple,  and  not 
date  bees  or  other  specific  honey-see  ’_„ntVipr  wav  are  the  flowers  whose 
infrequently  blue.  Highly  specialized  in  another  way  a t 
petals  have  all  coalesced  into  a ar  coroi,a  and 

said  to  bo  usually  purple  or  blue,  combining  the  united 

almost  invariably  purple  or 
blue.  I shall  proceed  in  the  sequel  to  give  examples. 

(To  lio  conlinueil). 


TilK  Omveb  CROr.-Mc.»r,.  ““’to 

little  business  is  doing. 


0f  ©ijsettatiou. 

THE  PEPPER  VINE. 

OVK  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  on  the  wall  at  Chiswick,  to  which  we  have 
u.NK  oi  u o . ,,  i.p,,per  Vine.  In  the  absence  of  a guide  one  not 

occasionally  ’„]ant  mav  easily  discover  it  by  its  luxuriant  growth  and 

riXr^  S™  ' *if.  v.i;?rS  1 “uriub.,  »d  P..t  elegant  “yirgini.. 
creewr  ” with  pinnate  leave.,  &•  divi.lm.  of  «bieb  are  deeply  out,  and  tb. 
Lloura  Lculilrly  rich  shade  of  green  tinged  with  blue,  or  a suggestion 
ffreof  ThLruitisof  a proper  ampelopsis  type  and  there  is  at  this  time 

(SeSber  m much  of  it  on  the  vine.  It  has  no  history  and  has  obtained  so 
ifttVe  attentii  that  you  may  refer  to  fifty  P-P^ 

mention  of  it  whatever.  The  absence  of  showy  flowers  explains  this  . out  it  is 
romSatsLprisini^  that  its  rich  leafage  has  not  obtained  special  attention. 
Hhltokrit  rank^s  as  Ampelop.ls  Upinnata.  Fib’s  «rf.ore«  and  Cmus  ^a-a.. 

It  is  treated  scientifically  in  “ De  Bononiense  Scientarum,  1748,  3,  h 24.^ 

ANNUALS  IN  PROPER  FORM. 

...s  *r  s 

Se^thlorgrafumTa"^^^^^^ 

™ bloom.  The  clarkia  has  forty-eight  flowers  fully  out,  each  one 

LeS^y  rmS“h.^  ^ 

nlentl  of  Lom  are  much  finer,  last  in  bloom  much  longer  and  are  incom- 

their  annuals  by  thick  sowing  and  not  thinning  out 
Glo'nc&stc't'  ^ * 

manner. — Ed.] 

CARNATIONS  IN  FLOWER  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

the  heat  is  too  strong  they  will  be  more  plague  than  profit. 

HARRISON’S  MUSK  AS  A BEDDING  PLANT. 

i^s«  r is  Mbi”; 

p,ob.bly  not  1...  Iha.  • b”??”'  ‘fXl  bLTXut"w.lve  inch.,  i. 
Ser.  pr..ti..lly  * «»”/  «' 

Width,  in  one  of  , !■>,«  formation  of  front  lines  and  marginal 

the  adaptability  of  the  plant  . effect  in  the 

bands  in  favourable  situations  I saw  ^ also  us^a^ w^^  ^g 

gardens  of  Melville  Castle,  a fine  p f ofapf^rv  than  at  Dalkeith  Park,  for 
f)alkeith.  Its  condition  was  as  couM  have  been 

it  was  growing  as  viprously  eU  doL  at  Melville  Castle,  and  in 

desired.  Flower  gardening  genera  y nji-phen  garden  and  fruit  houses 
the  Urge  bordeL  Ld  of  carpet  bedding, 

are  fine  examples  of  the  ^.v,„  „.„„eg  ^vhich  are  grown  by 

The  strong  feature  of  *be  p ace  is,  however 

Mr.  McKinnon  with  a success  by  no  means  com  Gordon. 

HANDS  OFF. 

I,I  ..„..exb,bil.bofoh™.  ^ 
get  the  above  two  vvords  print  g ^ have  on  so  many  occasions 

in  a conspicuous  , i +L  handling  of  visitors,  and  splendid 

seen  beautiful  P®^<i^®®  "^.iLmLubbed  off,  t4t  I have  felt  truly  vexed  at 

bunches  of  grapes  with  halt  the  b to  remove  it  out  of  the  show, 

the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  t , altocether  but  it  might  do  s6mething 

I do  not  know  that  my  plan  w®«b|/"®®®f  sliow^^  a case  with  a 

to  shield  the  fruit  from  harm  If  L7d  noT  of  this  1 would 

glass  cover.  If  the  rules  of  the  which  I had 

keep  my  fruit  at  home.  I could  “®'^.  ^ j to  bo  presentable  on  my 

spent  months  of  patient  labour  so  ^hgured  ag  ,o  p ^ 
master’s  table  after  it  had  been  brought  trom  the  show. 

PEACH  STUMP  THE  WORLD. 

Thi.  p.«ib  i.  of  Ab,.,i..»  ovisin.  ..;■!  « »"• 
the  Atlantic,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  «l«a  to  t ■ b ® producing  fruit  of  large 
received.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  s very  f ^ «b proa  g ^ 
size  and  fair  quality.  The  flavour,  m week  in  [September, 

same  time,  which  in  ?“ • ’ u'l^fl'avourod  fruit  is  much  in  i is  favour. 
The  fact  that  it  produces  large  ''’7\y'''7Ltcrd  kinds,  but  those  who 

I do  not  say  that  it  surpasses  some  othu  bo«m  ' 

like  a considerable  number  of  vaiicties  boar  g Macdonald. 

safely  recommended  to  grow  it. 


SF.rTEMnr.R  9,  1882. 
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OOLDUN-LEAVKl)  SlIKUHS  AND  TliliKS, 

Iroos  and  slinibs  wiili  ^{oldon  leaves  do  not  take  on  thoir  proper  colour 
nnlesa  they  are  planted  whore  they  can  havo  tho  full  benolit  of  Bunlicht 
during  the  greater  part  of  tho  day.  ’I'ho  golden  yew  and  tho  golden  form  of 
Ciiprossiis  liawsomana  both  tako  on  aboautiful  golden  hue  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  but  if  planted  in  tho  shade  tho  golden  colour  is  hardly  discerniblo. 
As  the  troe-plaiiting  season  is  near  at  hand,  this  note  of  warning  may  bo  of 
some  service  to  your  readers.  j,  Macponald. 

IIOOI’KR’S  ABUNDANCE  TOMATO. 

I have  been  looking  for  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  bring  this  tomato  under 
the  notice  of  the  public.  Having,  however,  boon  successful  in  securing  the 
two  second  prizes  oirerod  by  the  raisers,  just  allow  me  to  say  1 think  very 
liiglily  of  this  variety.  I myself  grew  it  under  disadvantages,  as  in  the  first 
plaee  1 was  late  in  sowing,  and  then  my  vines  were  in  advance  of  the  tomatoes 
BO  they  got  but  very  little  sun.  It  is  a very  free  sotting  variety  of  a strong 
habit,  and  having  saved  some  seed  from  a splendid  fruit,  hope  to  do  better 
another  time.  1 havo  now  (August  28)  some  plants  in  GO  size  which  I am 
going  to  grow  on  and  try  for  the  winter.  July  25  was  too  early  for  me,  as 
even  the  week  later  I had  finer  fruit.  I grew  mine  on  single  stems,  and  when 
they  got  seven  feet  high  I cut  tops  off  to  keep  away  from  grapes.  Now  I 
liaye  started  tho  subject,  perhaps  others  will  record  their  experience  of  this 
which  I name  a first-class  variety.  Stephen  Ca.stle.  ’ 

Aoiflr  s Lynn. 

ASTRAGALUS  STIPULATES. 

This  remarkable  Nepalese  plant  has  made  a conspicuous  figure  in  the 
border  next  the  wall  that  encloses  the  lawn  in  the  E.H.S.  gardens  at  Chis- 
A f ^ I r plants  in  that  border  have  noticed  it  and 

asked  for  its  name.  It  is  a hardy  herbaceous  plant,  rising  three  to  four  feet 
111  height,  with  very  bold  pinnate  leafage.  The  flowers  are  of  the  usual 
astragalus  typo,  quite  unattractive;  but  the  very  distinct  leafage,  and  the 
le.afy  stipules  and  stipitate  pods  are  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  arrest 
f o ^^ftures  It  k figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 

t.  2, .ISO,  under  the  name  A.  ntipdatm,  but  Don’s  name,  as  given  above,  may 
Upp«  Nepal^  ■ discovered  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  1802,  at  Gorasan,  in 

CERASTIUM  IN  PERFECTION. 

nnm  W f Pe*  tapestry  bedding  a very  considerable 

bW^flA  ^ plants  have  been  employed  for  contrasting  with  the 

iv.  lobelias  and  the  amber,  crimson,  bronzy,  and  magenta 

^ades  of  the  alternantheras  with  varying  success.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  the  numerous  subjects  have,  taking  all  points  into  consider- 
ation, been  equal  to  the  well-known  Cerastium  tomentosum,  which  atone  time 
was  so  popular  for  edging  purposes.  This  neat  and  elegant  bedder  has  fallen 
bPAonf  because  there  is  any  difficulty  in  its  management,  but 

because  the  little  attention  required  to  keep  it  in  order  has  so  often  been 
egrudged  it.  One  important  point  m its  management  is  to  either  propagate 
a new  stock  annually  from  cuttings,  or  to  cut  the  old  plants  over  so  closely  in 
the  spring  that  when  they  are  broken  up  in  May  for  replanting  they  shall  be 
well  furnished  with  new  growth  from  the  base.  This,  however,  is  Lt  often 
done,  and  the  plants  are  much  exhausted  by  flowering,  and  the  tufts  are  so 
straggling  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plant  them  with  that  nicety 
so  essential  in  working  out  elaborate  designs.  Another  point  is  to  commence 
the  chpp'iig  or  pinching  immediately  it  becomes  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Golden  Feather  ; for  when  the  growth  is  allowed  to  make  considerable  pro- 
gress  and  then  cut  back,  the  bands  or  blocks  have  a gappy  appearance  for  some 
time  and  frequently  do  not  recover  at  all.  This  season  the  cerastium  is  em- 
ployed rather  extensively  in  the  Prince’s  Gardens.  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  so 
satisfactory  that  it  is  well  deserving  of  special  attention.  From  the  Waverley 
Market  to  the  Scott  Monument  there  is  a broad  ribbon  border  with  a front 
band  of  the  cerastium,  which  in  keeping  more  closely  approaches  perfection 
than  any  previous  example  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice,  and  I have  seen 
some  miles  of  cerastium  bands  in  my  time.  The  band  is  nine  inches  in  width 
and  between  two  and  three  inches  in  height,  and  from  end  to  end  is  perfectly 
solid  and  as  level  on  the  top  and  as  straight  at  the  sides  as  it  is  possible  to 

IC,  ^ 


/h  ^ fr.im  one  of  tlmiii  flhakc  aiiflicioiit  fruit  to  fill  up 

l!f/£  tins  process,  HO  as  to  have  a certain  number  of 

‘ needful:  this  will 

ml  woll“'‘  ’‘i':  in  the  filled-up  bottles,  stuff  the 

blMffihl  ‘Jn'vn.  Have  some  good  ox 

11  1 f M (and  mind  they  are  large  enough), 

and  put  thoin  in  warm  water  to  render  them  soft  and  pliabk*.  ^ 

i,.,o  ^ the  bottles.  If  the  juice 

wife  .Iti!',  I tablespoonful  of  bJillng 

water  the  less  tno  better,  but  the  fruit  must  be  covered.  Then 
quickly  tie  over  the  mouth  a piece  of  bladder,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
Urn  iTo'^  ••cquired  for  a tart  or  pudding.  The  principal  point  in 
the  busiiioss  IS  quickness  of  action,  for  if  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
a dawdler  the  air  expelled  by  the  heat  will  return  before  the  tying 

time,  the  fruit  will  become 
mouldy.  But  if  well  done  and  hrinldy  bottled  plums  will  keep  two  or 
three  years,  and  bo  nearly  as  good  at  the  last  as  the  first. 

WHITE  CUSTARDS, 

White  custard  is  made  with  the  whites  of  eggs  only,  and  as  these  are 
omitted  from  many  dishes,  and  the  yolks  alone  used,  it  is  well  to  know  of  some 
way  in  which  the  former  can  be  utilized. 

Allow  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a pint  of  milk.  Boil  the  milk,  flavouring 
It  with  lemon-peel.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  into  it  three  ounces  of  the 
best  loaf  sugar.  Let  it  cool,  and  see  that  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved.  Put 
tlie  whites  of  the  eggs  in  an  earthenware  vessel  previously  heated  with  boiling 
m boiling  water;  beat  the  eggs  until  they  become  a 
light  and  have  increased  to  three  times  their  original  bulk  ; pour  the 

milk  on  them,  stirring  them  as  you  pour.  Have  a saucepan  of  boiling  water 
on  the  tire  ; put  the  custard  into  a tin,  and  stand  this  in  the  saucepan,  stirring 
the  custard  in  one  direction  until  it  thickens.  The  success  of  a custard 
aepends  on  its  being  taken  from  the  fire  at  the  right  moment,  as  another 
instant  will  make  it  curdle.  When  it  thickens  enough  to  impede  the  spoon  in 
the  least  it  is  done.  A tin  vessel  is  much  the  best,  as  a ware  one  is  so  slow 
wu-I° the  heat  through  to  thicken  the  custard.  Serve  in  custard  glasses. 
White  custard  forms  a part  of  some  very  pretty  dishes.  I give  a few  recipes. 

Recipe  No.  1.  Place  a layer  of  bright-looking  jam  in  a glass  dish  and  pile 
white  custard  over  it,  making  it  high  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

Recipe  No.  2.  Line  a pie-dish  with  puff  paste  ; bake  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  when  a little  cool  put  in  a layer  of  raspberry  jam  ; when  quite  cold 
cover  with  white  custard.  ^ 

Recipe  No.  3.  Boil  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sago,  whicli  has  been  washed  and 
drained,  in  a pint  of  milk,  previouslv  flavoured  with  lemon  rind  and  then 
sweetened  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Let  this  cool,  and  then  add  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beating  the  whole  for  five  minutes.  Put  this 
into  a pie-dish,  and  bake  for  one  hour.  When  quite  cold,  lay  over  it  some 
jam  or  jelly,  and  put  over  this  some  white  custard,  also  flavoured  with  lemon 
rind,  ami  made  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  which  have  supplied  the  yolks  ■ 
put  in  the  sago.  In  this  dish,  rice,  whole  or  ground,  or  corn-flour,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  sago,  or  bread-crumbs,  made  up  as  for  bread-pudding 
always  taking  care  that  the  flavour  in  the  solid  part  of  these  dishes  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  custard.— Eily  Carroll,  in  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember. ^ 


THE  ART  AND  MYSTERY  OF  BOTTLING  PLUMS. 

B,  John  Scott,  of  Merriott. 

In  a good  plum  season  the  bottling  of  plums  is  a matter  of  great 
importance,  and  m a poor  plum  season  it  is  not  unimportant,  because 
plums  are  always  plentiful  somewhere,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some 
other  way  of  preserving  them  in  addition  to  the  good  old  wav  of 
boiling  them  down  into  jam. 

In  order  to  bottle  plums  you  will  need  the  plums  and  the  bottles. 
As  to  the  first  I shall  say  nothing,  but  as  to  the  second  a word  may 
be  well.  The  best  way  I know  of  for  obtaining  bottles  is  to  purchase 
second-hand  wide-moutlied  bottles  from  the  dealers  in  sweets.  These 
bottles  should  be  well  cleaned  and  perfectly  dry.  If  you  see  the 
sweets  removed  from  them  it  may  not  be  needful  to  wash  them,  but  in 
any  case  the  bottles  must  be  clean,  and  I must  leave  the  rest  to  you. 

Now  as  to  the  plums.  They  must  be  perfectly  sound  or  it  will  be  a 
tolly  to  bottle  them.  The  prudent  way  will  be  to  throw  out  all 
that  are  m the  slightest  degree  broken  and  use  these  at  once  for 
to  bottle  only  the  soundest  that  are  quite  clean 
and  dry.  Fill  the  bottles  to  the  neck,  leaving  only  just  enough 
room  for  the  cork  the  fuller  the  better,  but  the  cork  must  not  press 
upon  them  when  it  is  driven  home. 

Having  filled  the  bottles,  place  them  in  a wide  kettle  or  Conner 
or  other  convenient  vessel  filled  with  hay  and  cold  water,  and  put 
over  a brisk  fire  until  the  water  begins  to  boil.  By  plunging  the 
bottles  in  hay  and  filling  with  water  up  to  their  necks  thi  time  is 
very  nincli  reduced,  for  the  water  will  boil  in  half  the  time  that  it 
would  without  the  hay,  because  of  course  there  will  be  less  of  it 
The  boiling  should  continue  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  ensure  the 
iruit  being  heated  through. 

The  next  business  will  be  to  fill  up  to  compensate  for  shrinking. 


Onions  eor  Pickling.— Two  ounces  of  salt  to  be  pub  into  a large  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  the  onions  tied  in  a thin  cloth  to  be  put  into  the  boilintr 
water,  and  remain  till  within  a moment  of  its  boiling  up,  and  then  be  thrown  in 
the  cloth  into  cold  water,  and  let  the  tap  of  cold  water  run  on  them,  or  a pitcher 
of  cold  water  be  poured  on  till  the  onions  are  cold  ; then  slip  the  skin  off  each 
and  lay  it  under  a clean  cloth  ; fill  a pickle-bottle  a quarter  full  of  onions,  put 
in  six  cloves,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  whole  ginger ; then 
pour  on  them  good  vinegar — brown  or  white — and  continue  till  the  bottles  are 
full.  Tie  each  down  with  strong  paper,  over  which  brush  beaten  white  of  egg. 
This,  however,  scarcely  matters  with  onions  done  in  this  way,  as  they  will 
keep  good  for  a year  ; after  three  months  being  tied  over  or  corked,  they  will 
without  covering  keep  good.  This  is  the  result  of  using  cloves.  Nothing 
moulds,  not  even  ink,  if  cloves  are  put  into  it. 

A Hint  eor  a Winter  Salad. — In  September  or  October,  collect  a quantity 
of  dandelion  plants  with  roots;  pick  off  all  the  green  leaves  without  injuring 
the  crowns  (where  the  leaves  shoot  from)  or  the  roots  ; but  if  the  latter  be  in” 
conveniently  long  or  forked,  they  may  be  shortened.  Plant  them  as  thick  as 
possible  in  common  garden  mould  and  in  flower  pots,  with  their  crowns  on  a 
level  with  the  edge  of  the  flower  pots.  Give  one  good  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  about  the  root.  When  they  have  drained,  set  them  away  in  any  con- 
venient corner  of  a dark  warm  cellar — complete  darkness  is  necessary.  After 
a time,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  cellar,  the  dandelions  will  have  sent 
up  shoots  of  ivory  whiteness,  and  when  about  four  inches  long  they  are  fit  to 
cut  for  salad,  fresh,  crisp,  and  delicate,  with  a delicious  nutty  flavour. 

Fried  Onions. — Chop  each  of  four  large  onions  across  in  four  from  point  to 
stem,  but  not  through  them,  so  as  to  separate  the  quarters  from  each  other.  Now 
slice  them  very  thin.  Salt  them  slightly,  and  fry  brown  in  only  enough  hoiU 
1^9  to  grease  them,  otherwise  they  will  not  colour  brown.  When  done  put 
the«n  in  a small  drainer  to  drain  away  the  fat,  but  to  keep  hot,  and  then 
serve  alternately  with  mashed  potatoes,  round  sausages,  or  steak,  or  hashed 
mutton. — Mrs.  Warren,  in  Ladies’  Treasury. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  Jc. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  7,  Route  de  Vienne,  Lyon. — Netv  Roses  to  lepxd  into 
Commerce  November  1,  1882. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester. — List  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  1882. 

John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton. — Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other 
Flower  Roots. 

Carter  and  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn. — Carter’s  Winter  and 
Spring  Floivers. 

Barr  and  Son,  34,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  all  Seasons. 
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Htplics  ta  (Sjutvits. 


T. You  will  have  to  pay  the  rate,  and  it  will  be  mere  ^yaste  of  time 

and  temper  to  discuss  witli  the  assessors  whether  the  spade  m your  hand 
sliould  be  rated.  They  are  but  doing  their  duty  as  the  law  directs. 

J).  M.  (y.— Itis  probable  the  roots  of  your  peach  trees  have  penetrated 
into  a sour,  perhaps  very  wet,  subsoil.  In  any  case  an  examination  of  their 
roots  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

irindow  B.  R.,  Burnham.— The  zonal  pelargoniums  are  the  most 

suitable  for  the  window,  and  should  be  grown  in  pots  five  or  six  inches  111 
diameter,  with  a compost  of  turfy  loam  four  parts,  and  well-rotted  manure 
and  sand  one  part  each.  Sir  J.  Hooker’s  “Primer  of  Botany  and  Professor 
Oliver’s  “ Elementary  Botany  ” are  both  good  and  not  expensive.  The  better 
course  will  be  to  commence  with  the  primer,  and  after  having  thoroughly 
mastered  it  proceed  to  the  larger  work.  They  are  both  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W .C. 

Names  of  Plants.— N . H.,  Isle  of  Man.— No.  1,  Escallonia  macrantha  ; 2- 
Veronica  alba  lilacina ; 3,  Spiraea  callosa;  5,  Berberis  Darwini ; 7,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  ; 9,  Thuja  occidentalis  ; 12,  Picea  pinsapo.  The  other  specimens 
must  be  sent  again  when  in  bloom,  as  they  cannot  be  identified  without 
flowers  S Maddox. — It  is  impossible  to  name  your  pansies  and  phloxes  ; no 
one  in  the  world  would  attempt  it,  and  we  never  profess  to  name  garden 
varieties.  The  sprig  of  white  flowers  without  any  leaves  is  from  a Francoa, 
but  as  leaves  were  not  sent  we  cannot  name  the  species.  VV . 1).  —As  you  sent 
only  a leaf  and  no  flowers,  we  can  only  guess  that  your  plant  is  Eucharis 
Candida. 

Clematis. — R.  S.-  Clematis  that  are  growing  in  pots  may  be  put  out  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year  with  the  full  assurance  of  success,  but  there  is 
no  better  time  for  planting  them  than  during  October.  They  will  succeed  m 
almost  any  soil,  but  a rather  light  and  well-drained  loam  is  the  most  suitable. 
Previous  to  planting  the  soil  should  be  enriched  moderately  with  stable  or 
farmyard  manure,  and  if  the  staple  is  at  all  heavy  a rather  liberal  dressing  of 
lime  rubble  or  old  mortar  will  be  very  beneficial.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties 
are— For  flowering  in  May  and  June,  Lord  Derby,  lavender  ; Lord  Lom^s- 
borougb,  mauve;  Miss  Bateman,  white;  Patens,  inauve  tinted  lilac,  hor 
flowering  during  the  summer : Beauty  of  Surrey,  ^le  blue  ; Gem  laven^ 
blue ; Louis  Van  Houtte,  bluish  purple ; Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  french 
white  For  late  summer  and  autumn  ; Lilacina  floribunda,  greyish  lilac  ; 
and  Jackmanni,  violet-purple.  The  last- mentioned  is  preferable  where  space 
can  be  found  for  only  one  variety. 

ME.  F.  A.  FAWKES’S  WORK  ON  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 
In  travelling  about  the  country  I have  met  with  numerous  gardeners 
who  have  expressed  a desire  to  purchase  my  book  on  “ Horticultural  Buildings, 
but  could  not  afford  to  so,  the  published  price  being  10s.  6d.  Actuated  by  a 
desire  to  assist  the  fraternity  as  much  as  can,  I beg  to  intimate  that  1 shall  be 
very  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  any  gardeners,  readers  of 

your  valuable  Magazine,  who  may  choose  to  apply  to  me  for  them,  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  above  work  at  3s.  each,  which  I need  not  tell  you  if  under  actual 
cost  price.  Any  application  by  post  must  be  accompanied  by  7d.  ^tra  to  pay 
the  postage  of  the  book.  . „ , r j F.  A.  Iawkes. 

Mansion  House  Buildings,  Queen  I ictona  Street,  London,  Ju.  -y. 

WAR  might  with  advantage  he  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox, 
ind  T.11  attemnt  made  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  children  and  adults  Let  eveiy  one 
co-oneri^e  and  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP  as  a preventive  measure  It 

can  L bought  everywhere.  See  tne  words  “ Sapo  Cai^mus  Detergens  (as  doctors  piescn  ) 
impressed  on  each  tab'et  and  wrapper,  without  which  none  is  genuine.  [Advt.] 


fEarUcts, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
EnuiT. 

Apples pert  sieve  3s.  Od.  to 


2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  61. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 


Os.  4d. 
Os.  4d. 
Os.  Id. 
Os.  3d. 


Figs per  doz. 

Grapes  per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

Melons each 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pears  „ — - 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  3s.  Od. 

Plums  per  Vsieve  5s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Os.  2d.  ,, 

Beet...._ per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages „ Os.  9d.  ,, 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 

Cucumbers each  Os.  8d.  „ 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  „ 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  6d.  „ 

Lettuces,  Cos.. ..  „ Os.  6d.  „ 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  6d. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch 

Parsley „ 

Radishes per  bunch 

Small  Salading  . .per  pun.  

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  „ 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  61.  ,, 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 
Flowers. 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  2d.  to 
Bouvardias  ....per bunch  Os.  9d.  „ 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,, 

Eucharis per  doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 

Fuchsias ....  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  „ 
Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  2s.  61.  „ 

Gladioli per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ 

Heliotropiums  ,.  sprays  Os.  6d.  ,, 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms  2s.  6d.  „ 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,, 
Mignonette..  ,,  3s.  Od.  ,, 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,, 

Roses  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Roses,  Tea Is.  Od.  „ 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  3s.  Od.  „ 

Stocks per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od,  „ 

Tropseolum  „ Is.  Od.  „ 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Kent  Regents,  per  ton  90s.  Od.  to  Os.  01. 


4s,  6d. 
4s.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 

6s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  61. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
33.  6d. 

Os.  4 i. 
Is.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
6s.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
lOs.  Od. 
Is.  61. 
5s.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
6s.  od. 
5s.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 

Os.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

Wheat,  Red,  new per  qr. 

Wheat,  White,  new „ 

Flour,  town-made  whites,  per 

sack  of  2801bs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 
mstkos 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  pet  qr. 

Barley,  Grinding  „ 

Malt,  English 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  old  

Malt,  brown >• 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  ti 

Oats,  Scotch  >1 

Rye ti 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 

Beans,  Tick., ■■ 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  •• 

Peas,  Maple 

Peas,  White ■■ 


36s.  to  47s. 
33s.  „ 60s. 

38s.  „ 44s. 
35s.  „ 361. 

31s.  „ 39  s. 
30s.  „ 32s. 
30s.  „ 49 !. 
20s.  „ 30s. 
3Ss.  „ 60s. 
38s.  „ 43s. 
28s.  „ 36s. 
30s.  „ 32 1. 
22s.  „ 80s, 
22s.  „ 26s. 
22s.  „ 30s. 
42s.  „ 45s. 
8Gs.  „ 40*. 
38s.  „ 44s. 
33s.  „ 44s. 
30s.  „ 36s. 
40s.  „ 45s. 
86s.  „ 418. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime  small,  per  8 lbs.  6s.  Od.  to  5s.  4d 

Baef,  prime  large  ,,  4s.  8cl.  ,,  5s.  2d 

Beef,  middling  ..  „ 4s.  Od.  „ 4s.  61 

Beef,  inferior  ....  „ 3s.  Od.  „ 3s.  8d 

Mutton,  prime  ..  „ 5s.  6d.  „ 6s.  4d 

Mutton,  middling  „ 4s.  4d.  „ 6s.  4d 

Mutton,  inferior  . ,,  3s.  6d.  ,,  4s.  0 j 

Lamb 6s.  01.  „ 6s.  81 

Veal... 6s-  OL  „ 5s.  4<j 

Pork,  small 4s.  6d.  „ 5s.  0 

Pork,  large ,,  3s.l0l.  „ 4s.  4 I 


HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover- per  load  100s.  to  145s. 

I^erior  do.  60s.  „ 95s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . . „ lOOs.  „ l"0s. 

Inferiot  do,  „ 50s.  „ 90s. 

Straw  — _ — — 39e.  „ 42  <. 


„ Kidneys 
Essex  Regents  „ 
,,  Magnum  Bonums 
Liucoln  Kidneys  „ 
,,  Magnum  Bonums 


lOOs.  Od. 
80s.  01. 
90s.  Od. 
90s.  Od. 
93s.  Od. 


Os.  Od, 
90s.  Od, 
lOOs.  Od. 
lOOs.  Od. 
lOOs.  Od. 


COAL  MARKET. 

Wallsend— Thornley per  ton  18s.  01 


South  Hetton 
Hetton  Lyons 

Lambton 

East  Hartlepool  .. 

Wear 

,,  Hawthorn 

Ravensworth  West  Hartley. . 


19s.  Od. 
17s.  Od. 
18s.  6d. 
18s.  3d. 
17s.  Od. 
17s.  31. 
15s.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols  Qal*'“  04^1 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  - 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  fo«ns  a 
deposits.  Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  Londo  . L -1 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  andCOMECTIORS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

IllustTCtied  CATALOGUE,  Editiou,  Pries  Is. 

Price  List  on  Application  Free. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Erected 

rorlzontal  Tabular  Boiler.  Made  from  6 to  14  feet  1 ong  Complete,  Or  the  Materials  Supplied.  to  be  more  durable  m Cast  Iron  than  inwrought  Hon. 


Special  Price  List  of  Cheap  Manufactures,  Just  Published,  consisting  of 

NURSERYMEN’S  GREENHOUSES, 

SPAN  AND  LEAN-TO,  ALL  SIZES; 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES,  PIT  LIGHTS,  BIJOU  GREENHOUSES, 
PLANT  PROTECTORS,  WALL  COVERS,  AMATEUR’S  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


T.  H.  r.  DENNIS  AND  CO.,  MANSION  HOUSE 


BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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D. 

of 

M. 

1882 

17 

IS 

IS 

20 

21 

22 

2.1 


n. 

of 

W. 


ANNIVUn.SAniRS,  Frstivai„i, 
OCCURUKNCKS,  HlSTORICAI,  NOTKS,  *C. 


ISth  SnnAay  after  Trinity. 

ItAttlo  of  Alma,  18AI. 
nnttloof  Poiotiors,  ISSil. 

> Fiml  Qiiartor,  lli.  2Sui.  iiftor. 

.Sf,  MaUlimv. 

lioril  Donman  died.  1854^ 

John  Ponn  died,  1878. 


Klfiefi. 


II  M. 

5 38 
5 40 
.1  42 
5 41 
A 45 
5 46 
5 48 


Sun. 

South* 

hoforo 

Noon. 


M.  8. 
5 34 

5 65 

6 16 
a .17 

6 58 

7 19 
7 40 


Set*. 


H.  M. 
6 10 
6 7 
6 5 
6 2 
6 0 
5 58 
5 56 


Moon. 


KI*e*. 

Morn. 


II.  M. 

10  55 
n 56 
After. 

1 48 

2 33 
.1  12 

3 46 


Sot*. 

Aftc-r. 


Hioh  Watkr  at 
Ixindnn  liriilRe.  I I.ivurpool  Dock.  | 
Morn.  After.  Morn.  After. 


II.  M. 

7 54 

8 33 
0 21 

10  18 
II  26 
Morn. 
0 40 


II.  M. 
4 20 

4 ,53 

5 25 

6 8 

7 0 

8 12 
9 45 


USKPDI,  Pi.aNTH  IN  KLOWKII. 

II.  Hardy ; o,  (ireenhouee ; 8,  Store. 


Aster  coeoinou*,  ir. 

Aster  di*roIor,  11 

IJattloya  pumila,  s 

niplnoii*  ntro.purpurouH 
Hipladonin  profiisa,  e. 

56  0 I Tntonin  Hnrehelli,  ii 

.56  3 Tropieoluin  tuberoium,  ii,. 


Red. 

.PuTO  and  White. 

Rose. 

Rod. 

Rosy  red. 

Orange. 

Red  and  Yellow. 


3T&C  (Ipiirtr^ni^rs' 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1882. 


*^'^^fmn  thTofficf^4**Avo  Mo  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 

n?o™  p!C-nt  in  Anv^NPP  “"y  Kingdom, 

Ye™  11^6d  finelndW^  ^ Months,  3s.;  6 Months,  6s.;  One 

Canada  China  America,  Australia,  Belgium. 

New  Zekland  Holland,  India,  Ita'y,  Japan 

IniCand  tSr?i*4s^p:fa’^^^^^^  Turkey.  Tasmania,  West 

^^e^nes^a*r^toTv  H*^  and  "'jou*'*  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 

KC.  Trade  AdvertisenJlntQ*  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 

Page  NTnenencrner  iTne  . = *^‘''®  *'®®'  29-  M.  1 Front 

foTlines  f^rwordsl  and  ’nnOo,  n"“Si.-n?  = P®’’  Situations  Wanted.  &c  , 

seren  wordl  * A REMlTTANCE^shonlT  fil.'  Threepence  for  every  additional 

(post  free,  2}d.)  ''^'"'Ttance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 

Initials  at  Po?t^Offi^es  ^s  Ml^Le^tters'^sn'^addro  having  Letters  addressed  to 

returned  to  the  sender.  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  pubUsher,  price  2s 

SENT  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES, 
delay  is  caused  when  instrnctions  are  forwarded  totheVtl^^^^  considerable 


anil  ^fflings  fax  i\t  ©usuiirg  MffE, 

Tuesday,  Septeaiber  19.-Woodstock  Horticultural  SociETX.-Annnal  Exhibition. 

™“Scou™&c.SV.-”DnS°E"M  “■  “ 


^alxs . for  €nsuin0  Wiexk, 

Covent  Gardra^  W.a DutchyBuIb^^  38,  King  Street, 

Mart,  Tokenh^usfTfrd^^E^C^^  DuTcr  Bulbs!'  Morris,  at  the 

Covent  Garden,^W.C.^;’  I^^p^rted^Orehi^!''  ^^ing  Street, 

Burnt  A^rLauTNurseriet  L^e^;  NwSry  S®'oS^^ 

C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King 

L"erB°1dVEeTs^  ^^urtr^' 

St>^®®b/Cov™a?den.\a  38,  King 

IHURSDAT,  September  21  at  n a iw  at  n.  ,, 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Tot’teBhamt'Nurswy  s7ock!°*^®’'°®  Morris,  at  the 
Friday,  September  22,  at  12  noow  iw.,  t.  ' 

Lordship  Nursery.  Wood  Green°  N.';  Nurswy  Stock®'™  Morris,  at  the 

Saturday,  September  23,  at  12  30  p m — t n oi. 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulb^ ' ^ 38,  King  Street, 


ftlLf  to  le  held  in  the  Crystal 

efehth  ottl  f °°  oo-i  I’tarsdaynext.willbe  .he 

are  exnectin'  TT  loor  1875-  The  promoters 

are  expecting  a display  of  samples  equal  to  that  of  any  former 

E^val  *“t  ’'OO  boon  heU-  The 

StSfa  of  ‘bo 

culturp  nf  nil  tbo  ground  at  Chiswick  for  the  trial 

the  exhibition  tnhlo  q,  u ’ ^ ^ appearance  on 

indireSv  ^ service  is  beneficial  directly  and 

S=rsnf-“^ 

No.  907,  New  Series,— Vol.  XXV. 


Day 

of 

Yr. 

1882 

260 

261 

262 

26.1 

261 

285 

266 


writers  who,  in  the  columns  of  the  horticultural  papers,  manifest  an 

almost  passionate  anxiety  to  see  the  International  Committee  engaS 

in  experimental  farming  and  other  costly  undertakings,  that  require 
neither  time  nor  talent,  nor  money,  nor  discretion  when  propo.sed 
by  writers  of  the  “ Why  don’t  you  ?”  class,  whose  works  bLirl  and 
end  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  International  Com- 

mittee will  not  need  to  be  burdened  with  the  oft-proposed  experi- 
mental farm,  and  as  they  are  all,  m a proper  sense  of  the  term 
experimental  cultivators  of  the  “ noble  tuber,”  the  Chiswick  trials 
carried  out  in  their  behalf  as  a committee  are  supplemented  in  a 
valuable  manner  by  their  individual  experiences.  Hitherto  relative 
cropping  quality  has  been  determined  by  comparisons  of  individual 
observations,  but  now  the  trial  culture  is  sufficiently  systematic  and 
searclung  to  render  the  final  decisions  of  very  great  importance  to 
interests,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  public  at 

Those  who  have  taken  an  interest,  critical  rather  than  casual,  in 
the  series  of  international  exhibitions  have  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  iinprovement,  which  has  been  equally  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  Exhibitors  and  judges  have  alike,  to  a certain  extent, 
had  to  learn  the  business.  They  began  with  much  practical  know- 
ledge and  maiiy  distinct  canons  of  criticism  to  guide  them,  but  they 
have  had  to  advance  beyond  the  original  standard  in  several  different 
directions,  both  to  meet  the  views  of  cultivators  and  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  general  public.  How  much  more  they  have  to 
learn  no  one  can  say.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  committee  avoid  the 
and  Persians,  who  could  learn  nothing  because 
L ^ m ®^^*oances,  for  elasticity  and  improvability 

should  characterize  the  labours  of  such  a body.  Thus  far  the  success 
of  the  endeavour  has  been  only  a little  less  than  absolutely  complete. 
Few  undertakings  of  the  kind  have  progressed  so  far  with  so  kw 
mistakes,  and  as  regards  the  granting  of  certificates,  not  one  has  as 
yet  been  bestowed  upon  an  inferior  variety,  although  some  good  ones 
nave  escaped  the  coveted  commendation.  * 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  potato  exhibition  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  a “ thorn  in  the  flesh.”  It  consists  in  what  may  be  termed 
(to  be  genteel  in  our  language)  ambiguous  labelling.  From  the  first 
the  committee  have  steadfastly  fought  against  this  injurious  and 
troublesome  vice,  and  not  ivithout  some  success,  as  the  labellinc^  of 
late  has  shown  It  is  a difficult  and  delicate  task  to  deal  officially 
with  this  matter.  A man  may  show  a veritable  seedling  of  the 
highest  quality  under  a proper  name,  and  may  thus,  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  challenge  criticism.  But  his  samples  may  so 
closely  resemble  some  well-known  kind  that  scrutineers  and  iud-es 
may  fairly  doubt  their  alleged  distinctness,  and  thereby  may  be 
inclined  to  invalidate  the  name.  But  if  they  do  so  they  commit 
themselves  to  the  absurdity  of  a negative  proposition  and  all  its 
horrible  consequences.  Here,  for  example,  is  a dish  labelled  “ Smith’s 
li-aragon,  and  all  parties  pronounce  it  identical  ivith  the  old  Ash- 
leaf  save  Smith  himself,  who  avers  it  to  be  a seedling  possessed  of 
the  most  distinctive  qualities  in  growth,  cropping,  and  table  quality. 

In  the  face  of  the  declaration  the  authorities  would  not  take  the 
rash  step  of  recording  m black  and  white  their  collective  opinion. 
But  this  prticular  difficulty  is  now,  we  think,  disposed  of.  It  is 
intended  henceforth  to  ignore  all  dishes  that  bear  names  that  have 
not  been  registered,  and  that  consequently  may  be  properly  rerarded 
as  unknown.  Exhibitors  may  therefore  with  advantage  be  fore- 
warned  as  regards  staging  sorts  bearing  names  known  to  raisers 
A°  A A-  sorts  will  probably  be  passed  over  as  non-existent. 

And  this  course  of  procedure  will  entail  no  injustice,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  most  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  judofinir  new 
varieties,  and  in  the  next  place  the  judges  who  will  aivard  prizes  in 
classes  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  recognized  varieties,  and 
will  not  hastily  question  any  until  a doubt  has  been  started  that  will 
need  to  be  settled  by  some  sort  of  impromptu  conference.  The  lists 
we  have  published  in  our  issues  for  February  19,  1881,  and  Februarv 
25,  1882,  may  be  of  some  service  for  purposes  of  reference  in  a case 
of  close  criticism,  but  as  we  are  alone  responsible  for  these  lists  the 
international  Committee  are  in  no  way  bound  to  recognize  them, 
ihe  one  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  old  sorts  under 
new  names,  and  as  raisers  of  new  sorts  have  a series  of  classes  pro- 
vided for  accommodation,  there  should  be  no  injustice  in  any 
case  in  which  new  names  are  repudiated  when  they  appear  in  the 
midst  of  collections. 
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Edinhurgii  International  Fruit  Show  has  passed  oft  well  and 
with  credit  to  all  concerned.  There  were  2,200  entries,  and  the  bunches 
of  grapes  nunibered  over  1,200. 

At  the  Recent  Preston  Show  of  the  Royal  Manchester,  Llver- 
nool,  and  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society,  the  only  first  piize 
silver  medal  given  for  se(>ds  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Sons,  of  Reading,  who  exhibited  their  “ Royal  Museum  01  seeds, 
roots,  grasses,  models,  &c. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Report  on  the  Seed  Harvest  of  1882 
states  that  the  English  cbver  crop  is  better  than  last  year,  but  the 
American  crop  is  unsatisfactory.  English  cow  grass  is  a poor  crop. 
Italian  rye  grass  is  a good  crop,  but  stocks  are  low,  and  therefore  prices 
will  be  firm.  Natural  grasses  generally  have  yielded  fairly,  but  are  short 
of  fine  qualities.  Swedes  and  turnips  have  come  in  satistactorily. 

The  City  Vegetable  Market  that  the  Corporation  propose  to 
appropriate  as  a fish  market  is  reported  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
traders  in  fish,  whom  the  Corporation  desired  to  catch.  Ihis  is  as  it 
should  be.  When  corporations  play  fast  and  loose  with  questions 
affecting  the  convenience  of  the  public  they  must  incur  disagreeable 
penalties. 

The  Winter  Garden  Company  op  Weston-super-Mare  appears 
to  be  in  a state  of  perplexity  as  to  their  position  and  prospects 
and  the  consequence,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  a lively  meeting,  i his 
ended  in  the  adoption  of  a resolution  recommending  that  the  gardens 
be  opened  to  the  public  for  a fortnight,  and  that  a band  be  engaged 
to  make  another  sort  of  lively  meeting. 

The  Apple  Crop  is  short  in  America  as  well  as  m Europe. 
Messrs.  Isaacs  report  that  high  prices  will  prevail,  as  the  only  part  ot 
the  northern  hemisphere  where  there  is  anything  like  crop  is  Canada- 
In  this  country  the  hurricane  of  April  29  destroyed  the  crop  ; in 
America  excessive  rain  about  the  same  time  and  later  was  equally 
fatal. 

The  War  in  Egypt  is  of  no  concern  whatever  to  editors  of  horti- 
cultural papers.  But  for  all  that  we  elect  to  join  in  the  jubilations  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  that  the  rebel  Egyptians  are  being  made  familiar 
with  their  deserts.  The  books  tell  us  of  “ the  noble,  precious,  oi 
oriental  garnet,  of  crimson-red  colour,  the  most  prized  ot  all  the 
varieties ; ” and  we  posses  it,  an  instrument  of  power,  a sign  ot 
honour. 

The  International  Potato  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
will  be  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  in  State  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  ©ne  p.m.,  and  the  luncheon,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayoi  will 
preside,  will  be  served  at  two  p.m.  precisely.  The  judges  are  desired 
to  be  at  command  before  eleven  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work 
in  time  for  the  formal  opening,  as  also  for  the  printing  of  the  official 
report  in  time  for  the  civic  visitors. 

Commoners’  Rights  at  Mitcham  have  been  fought  for,  as  they 
were  the  other  day  at  West  End,  Hampstead.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  enclose  and  build  upon  a portion  of  Mitcham  Common  situated  at 
Beddington  Corner,  and  a party  of  commoners  assembled  and  burnt 
all  the  fencing,  notice  boards,  &c.,  &c.  This  led  to  a prosecution  01 
two  leaders  of  the  movement  at  the  Croydon  Petty  Sessions  H then 
transpired  that  the  intending  builder  relied  upon  a doubtiul  title, 
and  the  charge  against  the  two  persons  accused  of  wiltul  damage  was 
dismissed. 

Californian  Vine  Growing.— It  is  estimated  that  the  area  in 
California  devoted  to  grape  culture  is  upwards  of  80,000  acres, 
averaging  800  vines  to  the  acre,  and  thus  containing  altogether  some 
64  oof 000  vines.  Of  this  large  amount,  however,  probably  25,000,000 
are  not  in  bearing,  while  the  phylloxera  has  seized  upon  some  5,000,000 
more.  Tlje  great  size  attained  by  many  of  the  trees  shows  how  well 
the  Californian  soil  is  adapted  to  them.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now 
half  a dozen  vines  in  different  localities  each  with  trunk  a foot  in 
diameter,  and  with  branches  sufficient  to  cover  a space  80  feet 
square.  ’Such  a tree  as  this  will  produce  in  an  average  season  ever  a 
ton  of  grapes. 

Disease  in  Scotch  Firs.— In  our  issue  for  September  2 (p.  466) 
we  reproduced  from  the  a letter  by  Mi.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S., 

on  this  subject.  In  the  same  paper  ef  September  13  appeared  the 
following  : — 

The  entirely  trustworthy  authority  to  whom  some  bark  from  the  infected 

trees  was  sent  writes  that,  like  the  scolytua  on  elms,  it  is  a question  whether 
the  insects  cau*i  or  follow  the  disease,  but  adds,  “ In  any  case  I would  say, 
cut  down  and  burn  all  dead  and  dying  trees  and  try  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  survivors.”  I have  just  found  some  trees,  otherwise  apparently  healthy, 
with  their  bark  much  peiforated,  and  a young  Scotch  botanist  from  Stirling, 
who  has  b(«n  much  among  Scotch  firs,  remarked,  as  I have,  that  among  the 

Scotch  firs  at  the  entrance  to  Wisley  Common,  instead  of  the  usual  bank  of 

daik  green  only  broken  by  occasional  dead  brown  branches,  sickly  grey  and 
pale-green  boughs  a|)pear  in  every  direction.  It  was  suggested  that  these 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  gale  in  April,  which  has  so  much  damaged  the 
foliage  of  the  oaks  and  fruit  trees;  but,  as  the  unlnalthy  appearance  occurs 
efnially  in  treffH  in  ijnito  hh^ltereil  pnsitionH,  tbis  itj  unlikely  to  bw  tno  case.  It 
HContH  (IcBiralile  that  a w-titch  should  bo  kept  ou  Scotch  lira  until  the  cauae  of 
the  disease  has  been  proved. 

I am.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

Gicorge  F.  Wilson. 

jrlealhcrbanic,  Weybridge  Heath,  September  11. 


SUCCESSFUL  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

By  J.  C.  C'LAKKE. 

When  staying  in  Bristol  a few  weeks  since,  I was  invited  by  a friend 
to  go  and  inspect  the  garden  of  a gentleman  amateur  residing  at 
Montpelier,  a suburb  of  the  city.  1 therefore  went  to  see  it ; and  I 
may  here  say  that  I must  be  terribly  driven  for  time  if  1 do  not  go  to 
see  the  garden  of  an  amateur  when  invited.  They  are  always  intensely 
interesting,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1 have  gathered  from  them 
some  useful  lessons.  I have  learnt  how  to  be  patient  under  the  many 
adverse  conditions  that  surround  the  work  of  the  gardener,  and  have 
seen  how  serious  drawbacks  have  been  overcome  and  failure  turned 
into  success  by  perseverance  and  the  making  of  the  work  of  the  garden 
a labour  of  love.  .Just  such  a case  and  such  a garden  I found  in  one 
of  the  many  pretty  residences  on  Montpelier. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  owing  to  the  small  area  of  ground,  the 
garden  does  not  embrace  many  features  : a few  well-filled  flower  beds, 
a goodly  number  of  roses,  and  a few  nice  shrubs  in  the  borders  are  the 
principal  contents,  besides  a small  house  of  vines,  and  it  is  to  the  latter 
that  I wish  particularly  to  refer,  as  they  demonstrate  by  their  clean 
and  healthy  condition,  and  the  excellent  crop  they  are  bearing,  how 
much  it  is  possible  for  amateurs  to  accomplish  in  grape  culture.  In 
describing  this  house  of  vines  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  very  minute 
details.  It  is  a lean-to  structure,  placed  against  a boundary  wall,  and 
has  a south  aspect.  It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  twelve 
feet  in  width.  There  is  a border  along  the  front  outside  for  the  roots 
of  the  vines  ; it  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  appears  to  have  been  well 
made.  The  roots  of  the  vines  are  planted  outside,  and  the  stems  taken 
into  the  bouse  under  the  wall-plate.  _ ^ 1 ■ 

In  the  selection  of  varieties  the  proprietor  told  me  he  made  a big 
mistake.  He  never  intended  to  make  it  a warm  vinery,  but  he  was 
advised  to  plant  such  tender  varieties  as  Lady  Downes  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  only  two  or  three  canes  of  Black  Hamburghs.  ^ 
very  few  years  be  found  that,  although  he  could  ripen  the  Hamburghs 
with  only  a very  little  fire  heat  in  very  bad  seasons,  the  others  required 
more  heat  to  ripen  them  than  he  felt  disposed  to  provide.  He  there- 
fore discarded  them,  and  put  in  their  place  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black 
Hamburghs,  and  now  he  finds  that  a very  little  fire  heat  is  sufficient 
for  ripening  the  whole  of  the  crop.  The  same  mistake  is  commonly 
made  by  amateurs.  Either  through  being  badly  advised  or  for  the 
want  of  practical  experience,  they  plant  unsuitable  varieties,  and  then 
they  are  disheartened  because  they  cannot  obtain  the  results  they 

6XD6CtGQi 

It  must  at  once  be  said  that  I have  not  at  any  time  seen 
a bouse  of  vines  managed  by  an  amateur  that  pleased  me  so  much. 
The  vines  are  quite  free  from  insects,  the  leaves  are  large  and  of  good 
texture,  the  growth  is  as  vigorous  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  the  crop 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  bunches  arenot  large,  butof  a very  fair  size, 
and  so  are  the  berries.  The  bunches  were  indeed  as  regularly  placed 
on  the  rods  as  if  the  most  experienced  grape  grower  had  managed  the 
house.  All  the  assistance  the  proprietor  receives  in  managing  the 
vines  is  in  the  month  of  December,  when  a gardener  who  resides  near 
is  called  in  to  prune  them.  The  disbudding  in  the  sprmg  and  the 
tying  down  of  the  laterals  are  done  by  the  owner,  and  the  thinning  ol 
the  berries  affords  an  agreeable  occup  ition  during  the  morning  hours. 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  I did  not  leave  without  asking  the 
proprietor  if  he  would  mind  telling  me  to  what  part  of  his  practice  he 
attributed  bis  success.  He  very  courteously  repli^  that  he  nacl 
nothing  to  communicate  on  any  particular  point.  His  practice  was 
made  up  of  constant  and  regular  attention  to  all  the  details,  but  it 
there  was  one  point  more  than  another  that  he  would  emphasize,  it 
would  be  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  according  to  the  weather.  On 
this  point,  he  said,  “ I fear  many  of  my  brolher  amateiu-s  are  somewhat 
remiss  ; they  attend  to  their  vines  very  well  for  a few^  di^s,  and  at 
other  times  leave  them  almost  to  take  care  of  themselves.  ^ Heturtber 
said  that  it  was  his  practice  to  be  in  his  vinery  at  eight  o clock  eveij 
morning  throughout  the  summer,  and  at  that  time  to  give  some  air  to 
the  house,  regulating  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Un 
very  bright  mornings  he  admitted  a little  air  by  the  ventilators  at  tlie 
top  of  the  house  and  some  in  the  front  openings  ; on  dull  mormugs  he 
only  gave  air  at  the  top  of  the  house.  At  ten  o’clock  he  attends  to  the 
ventilation  again  and  gives  more  air  if  it  is  required ; but,  as  he  truly 
said,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  bard  and  fast  rules  tor  ventilation. 
It  is  an  operation  that  must  be  regulated  entirely  hy  the  state  ot  the 
weather.  My  friend  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  ot  his  neighbours 
bad  attempted  to  grow  grapes  and  had  utterly  failed.  In  these  cases 
he  says  they  open  the  house  at  irregular  tunes  regardless  ot  the 
weather,  aud  leave  the  veutilators  open  and  the  vines  exposed  to  cold 
draughts  until  late  lu  the  evening.  In  fact,  the  house  is  left  until  it 
suits  them  to  attend  to  it,  and  very  often  the  ventilators  are  left  open 
until  bed-time.  That  such  treatment  will  be  sure  to  end  111  disappomt- 
ment  no  one  who  understands  anything  about  vines  will  bo  surprised 

*in'Vcply  to  other  questions  as  to  how  my  friend  learnt  to  tram  the 
lateral  growth  so  evenly  and  witli  so  much  advantage  to  each  shoot 
that  bore  a bunch  of  grapes,  ho  said,  “ I went  and  had  a lesson  or  two 
from  a gardener  who  lives  near,  and  1 soon  cauuht  the  idea.,  as  you  can 
see  for  yourself.”  1 did  see,  and  I freely  confess  1 was  surprised  at 
tlic  uniformity  of  the  whole  of  the  shoots  as  tlioy  had  been  tied  doiv 
to  their  places,  each  one  enjoying  sufficient  room  without  being 
crowded,  and  all  useless  lateral  growth  was  carefully  roiiiovod.  lu 
fact,  the  whole  of  tlie  maiia.gciiient  had  boon  so  systomatically  done 
tliat  1 felt  if  1 had  left  Bristol  without  seeing  this  liousc  of  grapes  1 
should  have  missed  a very  instructive  lesson. 


Sun  KM  111:  K i6,  1SS2. 
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KAISlNCr  SEIODLINCl  r.KfJONIAS. 

Is  it  (linTiPiilt  to  raiso  soodiin^  boponiasH  To  tliat  qiiostion  an 
emphatic  ‘No!  must  ho  jjiveii.  It  is  not  dilliciilt  to  raise  seodliii|,'s, 
hut  no  one  slunild  attempt  such  a work  unless  the  seed  ho  good.  It 
IS  a waste  of  time  to  grow  riilihish.  Hut  ruhhish  in  tlio  way  of  seed 
should  not  now  he  proeurahle.  hecauso  the  strains  of  seedling  hegonias 
have  improvi'd  so  much  of  late  that  those  who  save  seed  for  sale 
should— and  we  helieve  do— save  only  from  the  host  flowers  and  reject 
the  ruhlish.  We  were  looking  through  Messrs.  Button  and  Bons’ 
wondertiil  collection  of  hegonias  at  Heading  a few  days  ago,  and  what 
could  not  fail  to  strike  one  was  the  great  and  marked  characteristic 
ot  quality  running  through  a very  large  collection  of  plants.  Wc 
could  have  picked  out  many  varieties  worthy  of  being  named,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  calceolarias  and  cinerarias,  it  is  almost  a work  of  supere- 
rogation to  name.  Besides,  seedling  plants  are  so  much  better  for  pot 
culture  than  propagated  ones ; not  that  wo  desire  for  a moment  to 
uopieciato  these,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  make  a good  liaiidsomc  busby 
specimen  out  of  a propagated  plant ; at  any  rate,  not  with  that  rapidity 
auct  sutisiactioii  wo  can  out  of  a seoclliiig  one. 

But  why  is  it  we  have  heard  complaints  of  amateur  gardeners  being 
unable  to  raise  seedling  hegonias  in  a satisfactory  manner  P The 
reason  is  not  lar  to  seek.  It  is  (mainly)  because  amateurs  attempt  to 
laise  seedlings  out  of  season.  If  they  had  an  ounce  of  seed  for  their 
money  instead  of  a few  hundreds,  they  would  we  fear  not  be  a bit  the 
better  oil,  because  they  would  sow  it  all  at  the  same  time  and  at  the 
wrong  period  of  the  year. 

Amateurs  would  do  best  to  sow  their  seed  during  June  and  July, 
as  Nature  would  help  them  a good  deal  at  that  season  of  the  year.  We 
hnd  that  begonia  seed  germinates  freely  in  a temperature  of  about 
65  dogiees,  but,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a greater  heat  than  this 
at  this  season,  where  there  is  glass  at  the  raiser’s  service,  it  should  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Success  is  certain,  providing  the  seed  pots  get 
le  necessary  shade,  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gradual  drying 
off  of  the  moisture,  as  essentials  to  success.  The  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown  should  be  thoroughly  porous,  and  there  should  be  plenty 
ot  diamage.  A spongy  and  retentive  soil  must  be  avoided.  This  is 
where  many  raisers  of  seedlings  fail ; they  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  difference  between  a light  and  free  and  a heavy  and  stagnant  soil. 
It  a soft  and  spongy  soil  be  used— say,  one  composed  of  fibry  loam— 
at  the  first  watering  there  is  great  danger  of  the  s.eed  being  washed 
down  into  the  crevices,  where  it  is  lost.  The  best  compost  for  raising 
seeds  of  begonias  in  is  made  up  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  a light 
loam,  or  a little  peat,  with  sufficient  silver  sand  to  keep  it  well  open 
and  nearly  equal  quantities  of  the  two  first-named.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  and,  the  seed  being  small,  it  is  best  to  sow  in  two 
or  three  pots  instead  of  only  one.  It  is  far  best  to  sow  the  seed  as 
thinly  as  possible. 

_ At  Reading,  where  large  quantities  of  seed  are  sown  annually,  what 
is  known  as  48-sized  pots  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The  pots  should 
be  perfectly  effian,  and  so  dry  that  the  soil  will  not  adhere  to  the  sides. 
About  an  inch  of  drainage  should  be  placed  in  each  pot,  after  putting 
a piece  of  broken  crock  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  over  thS 
lainage  a layer  of  moss.  In  this  way  the  number  of  pots  required 
should  be  prepared,  and  the  soil  put  into  each  till  within  a half-inch  of 
the  nni  and  gently  but  firmly  pressed  down.  A little  silver  sand 
should  then  be  placed  over  the  soil,  and  then  the  pots  are  ready  for  the 
seed.  It  there  are  six  pots  to  be  sown  the  seed  should  be  divided 
into  as  many  portions,  and  the  allotted  quantity  should  be  thinly  and 
evenly  scattered  over  the  surface;  but  avoid  sowing  close  to  the  edge 
ot  the  pot,  as,  when  the  soil  dries,  it  comes  away  from  the  sides,  and 
when  water  is  aplied  there  is  danger  of  the  seed  being  washed  down 
cannot  grow.  The  seed  being  sown,  a little  very  fine  soil 
should  be  scattered  over  it,  but  only  just  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

placed  in  a pit  or  frame,  where  they 
handlo  w?  seedlings  have  grown  large  enough  to 

handle,  when  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots  of  like  soil 

cS  nit^o,^^^*^  purpose.  But  if  the  amateur  has  no 

nlants^arp  1 ' 1 Ordinary  greenhouse  where  other 

plants  aie  growing,  let  him  take  a six-inch  or  eight-inch  pot  place 
some  small  crocks  in  the  bottom,  so  that  the  seed  pot  can^be’pFaced 
within  It  and  brought  within  a half-inch  or  so  of  the  top,  and  moss  or 
cocoa  fibre  used  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  two  pots  ; and  then 
slmdFd  should  be  placed  over  each  and  the  pots  carefully 

shaded  in  sunny  weather.  The  presence  of  the  glass  will  ensure  a 
tionT  humidity,  and  this  will  greatly  assist  the  germina- 

W t'^rned  as  soon  as  water 

ifppp  T surface.  The  best  kind  of  shading  is  a 

^ the  glass,  but  removed  each  evening. 

w,>i!'-  which  we  recommend  the  placing  of  the  seed  pots 

tbe^Ftl^p  ^ larger  ones  is,  that  draught  or  a current  of  air  passing  Fver 
inhnhnit  T' ^P^tected  surface  on  which  the  seedF  are  "sown 
njuiiously  affects  their  germination,  and  it  also  reduces  the  number 

the  p?tr“f  hcTT'^’  between 

Inddffi.  the  incui^sions  of  slugs 

IS  wise  to  place  the  seed  pots  in  a position  where  they  can  be 
frequent  y examined.  In  about  five  or  six"^ weeks,  if  all  has  gUe  well 
ti  an?ffia?tiri  t?iifr^^  to  handle,  and  it  is  best  at  tlfe  time  of 

X the  ot  W prick  them  off 

so  tha^  the  the  plants  up  to  the  neck, 

Se  suiyce  the  tiny  plants  put  forth  may  lie  on 

the  sui face.  The  plants  need  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care 
and  be  frequently  examined  for  three  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  become  pretty  well  established.  By  October  the  leaves  will^ecfin 


to  lurn  yellow,  which  is  ;i  sign  that  the  ])Iaii(:;  are  going  to  re.at.  Water 
should  then  be  given  sparingly,  and  only  when  reijiiired. 

It  IS  not  a good  plan  to  take,  the  seedlingn  out  of  the  pots  and 
allow  them  to  become  dust  dry  ; it  is  better  to  winter  the  plants  in  the 
store  pots,  giving  them  occasional  watering,,  tlirongh  the' winter,  in 
spring  an  soon  as  the  little  plants  show  sigois  of  activity,  they  .should 
he  potted  singly  into  small  60  pots,  one  plant  in  a pot,  and  grown  on 
into  size.  " 

Presently  we  will  give  some  directions  for  growing  tlic.-m  seedlings 
on  into  specimen  plants  It  is  surprising  what  fine  examples  can  he 
made  of  such  plants  by  July  and  August ; but  it  is  a matter  of  atten- 
tion and  care  throughout.  But  the  successful  culture  of  any  plant  is 
hut  a series  of  attentions,  and  the  tuberous-rooted  begonia  is  no 
o.\ception  to  the  rule.  Bempeu  Auoustu.s. 


Calls  at  ISutsHtts. 


MESSES.  GARAWAY  AND  CO.’S,  BRISTOL. 

To  the  general  body  of  horticulturisfca  the  nurseries  of  Messr.?.  Garawav 
and  Co.  have  been  long  and  favourably  known,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  have  been  in  existence  over 
a century,  and  that  a considerable  number  of  good  things  have  in  the  course 
of  business  been  distributed  by  the  firm.  The  foundation  of  the  nurseries 
It  may  be  stated  as  a matter  of  some  interest,  was  laid  by  a Mr.  Sweet  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  last  century.  After  a good  beginning  had  been  male 
Mr.  Sweet  was  joined  by  a Mr.  Miller,  and  for  some  time  the  firm  was  known 
as  Sweet  and  Mdler.  Later  on  and  many  years  since,  the  nurseries  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Caraway,  the  father  of  the  two  enterprising  and  highly- 
esteemea  gentlemen  to  whom  the  estalili^hment  now  belongs,  Ic  i.s  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  Bristol  of  to-day  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  when 
Mr.  Sweet  selected  the  site  of  the  home  nursery.  It  doubtless  then  occupied 
a position  so  far  removed  from  any  buildings,  business  or  otherwise,  that  the 
founder  little  thought  portions  of  the  ground  would  in  course  of  time  be 
handed  over  to  the  builder  for  the  erection  of  first-class  dwellini's.  Still  le.ss 
could  he  have  thought  that  the  railway  would  claim  a share  o?  the  land  for 
the  value  of  steam  as  a propelling  power  was  then  unknown  ; but  now  there 
IS  a station  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance,  and  in  addition  the 
tramcars  put  visitors  down  at  the  door.  Not  all  at  once  has  the  ground  been 
taken’  but  piece  by  piece  the  builder  has  encroached  on  the  grounds  occupied 
by  the  firm,  until  not  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  original  space  remains 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  nursery  stock.  But  the  firm  has  not  been 
slow  to  recognize  that  in  course  of  time  the  land  would  be  absorbed  for  other 
purposes,  and  they  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  made  ample  provision 
th^trad"^  obtaining  fresh  tracts  of  land  on  which  to  carry  on 

The  Downend  Nursery  was  the  first  addition  made  to  meet  the  loss  of 
the  encroachment  of  builders  and  railway  projectors. 
About  thirty  acres  of  excellent  land  have  been  secured  at  this  place,  and  it  is 
already  well  stocked,  but  even  this  space  was  insufficient  for  so  large  and 
hriving  a trade  as  is  carried  on,  and  another  fifty  acres  have  been  secured  in 

Keynsham  Railway  Station,  between 
Bath  and  Bristol.  This  land  is  also  being  gradually  stocked  with  roses,  fruit 
trees,  and  other  subjects.  ’ 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  bseu  stated  that  the  old  nursery  is 
extinct,  because  there  is  yet  left  sufficient  space  on  which  to  cultivate  the  most 
important  subjects  that  require  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  principals. 
The  numerous  glass  houses  are  still  here,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
being  removed  for  another  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  the  land  on  which  they 
are  built  is  secured  to  the  firm  by  a lease  which  has  many  years  yet  to  rn/ 
Therefore  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  attached  to  old  associatioL  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  firm  of  “ Garaway  ” of  Bristol  will  flourish 
foi  some  time  to  come  on  the  spot  on  which  it  first  acquired  fame  and  has  lived 
SO  long  m activity  and  usefulness. 

In  giving  a brief  description  of  the  contents  of  the  nursery,  I would  first 
state  that  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  drive  are  some  well-filkd  flower  beds 
Amongst  them  is  a very  pretty  carpet  bed  in  better  condition  than  any  bed  I 
saw  during  my  stay  in  Bristol.  The  conservatory  is  the  first  glass  structure 
entered,  and  this  is  of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  and  hasicircurar  roo7 

hlffim^TndiFffiL^l^ 

+l,pm^®7®tif'^®  nursery  that  I think  it  best  to  describe 

W colleiHnn  ®f  ™ Ul®  ^"tered  contained  a 

snlend?d  hpFui  ^ ® pelargoniums,  in  five  and  six  inch  pots,  in 

f health,  and  promising  a good  display  of  flowers  during  the  autumn 
Alba  plemssima  appears  to  be  still  the  best  white  vaiiety.  The  next  house 
R A tuberous  begonias,  both  in  large  and  small  plants. 

^pSps  o f varieties  were  most  of  the  best  in  commeice,  a£d  the 

flowSS  ^ *^® 

nIanGnp  comprising  both  fruiting  and 

p anting  cane.,  the  growth  short-jomted  and  well  ripened.  As  they  are  all 

and'^rohnst'"  ^ell  be  otherwise  than  well  hardened, 

W uowpass  on  to  a three-quarter  span  forty  feet 

long,  with  its  roof  completely  covered  with  Stephanotis  floribunda.  This  is  a 
sui prising  example;  the  roots  are  confined  to  a No.  1 pot,  yet  the  growth  is 
vigorous,  and  froni  it  as  many  as  one  hundred  bunches  of  flowers  have  been 
cut  at  one  time.  Near  at  hand  is  another  house  of  a similar  construction  also 
thP^^n?*  7 tfie  stephanotis  is  trained  to  the  roof,  and  in 

the  most  satisfactory  condition.  On  the  stage  beneath  are  collections  of 

deToratffius.“‘'^'““®®’  P°iusettias,  the  latter  of  course  for  winter 

We  now  proceed  to  a noble  span-roof  house  containing  a very  valuable 
collection  of  camellias  ranging  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  whicli  occupy  the 
centre  bed  of  the  bouse.  On  the  side  stages  are  abutllons,  achimenes  and 
more  tuberous-rooted  begonias.  Lapagenas  are  trained  to  the  rnof,  and  the 
white  variety  is  flowering  very  fresly.  We  find  our  gaide  careful  to  show  us 
everything  that  is  interesting  about  the  place,  for  we  thought  to  miss  the  next 
house,  as  the  day  was  hot  and  the  morning  nearly  spent.  But  he  prevents  us 
m ssiog  It  by  saying,  ‘ lou  must  see  the  tea  roses  ;’'  and  right  glad  I was  that 
I did  not  miss  them,  for  they  are  a charming  lot.  They  are  all  grown  in  seven- 
men  pots,  and  consist  of  six  or  seven  hundred  plants  in  readiness  for  winter 
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flowering}.  The  varieties  incUidod  Niphotos,  David  Pradol,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Devouicusea,  Adam,  Shirley  Hiliberd,  Madame  Falcot,  and  many  other  well- 
known  and  useful  kinds.  Un  one  of  the  side  stages  of  this  house  is  a splendid 
batch  of  bouvardias  all  growing  away  vigorously  in  six-inch  pots.  There 
must  be  a great  trade  done  in  bouvardias,  and  in  the  Persian  cyclamen  also, 
for  there  are  immense  stocks  of  both.  The  favourite  sorts  of  bouvardia'appear 
to  bo  Vreelandi  and  Hogarth. 

In  the  next  house  entered  we  find  a fine  lot  of  small  specimen  fuchsias. 
They  are  trained  in  pyramidal  form,  and  are  about  eight  inches  high,  and 
occupy  six-inch  pots.  They  are  certainly  very  pretty  ornaments  for  the  table 
or  window  when  so  grown,  as  the  plants  are  loaded  with  flowers.  The  varieties 
comprised  both  double  and  single  kinds.  The  best  single  light  flowers  are 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Cannell’s  Favourite,  and  Arabella  Improved.  The  best 
single  red-flowered  varieties  are  Charming,  Elegans,  Bountiful,  and  Gazelle. 
The  favourite  double  reds  are  Avalanche,  Purple  Prince,  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell. The  finest  double  varieties  with  white  corollas  are  Snow  Cloud,  Mrs. 
Ballantine,  and  Lurline. 

We  now  come  to  a very  usefully-built  house  in  two  or  three  divisions,  all 
of  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  filled  with  pot  vines  for  fruiting  and 
and  planting  out.  The  varieties  grown  are  those  most  generally  known,  such 
as  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Lady  Downes,  and  Alicante.  Adjoining  is  another  house  contain- 
ing tea-scented  roses  grown  expressly  to  produce  flowers  for  cutting  through 
the  winter,  and  a magnificent  lot  of  specimen  and  half-specimen  Indian  azaleas. 
Other  houses  that  might  be  mentioned  are,  a house  filled  with  peach  trees  in 
pots,  another  containing  many  fine  specimen  fuchsias,  and  those  containing 
the  large  stock  of  seedling  amaryllis,  ericas,  epacris,  palms,  aphelexis,  and 
other  subjects  that  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  such  an  extensive 
nursery. 

I was  not  less  desirous  of  seeing  the  outdoor  stock  at  the  Downend  Nur- 
sery than  I was  the  tender  plants  under  glass  at  the  home  nursery.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a rapid  run  through  the  numerous  structures,  we  proceeded  across 
the  downs  to  the  Downend  Nursery.  Arriving  there,  we  were  not  long  before 
we  plunged  amongst  the  coniferous  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  which  are  not 
only  grown  largely,  but  well.  The  coniferaa  consist  of  all  the  most  valuable 
and  well-known  kinds,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  clean  healthy  growth.  The 
evergreen  shrubs  and  deciduous  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown  in 
large  numbers  and  in  all  sizes,  from  small  plants  to  large  specimens.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  grounds  are  the  fruit  trees,  and  they  are  as  fine  a lot  as 
one  could  wish  to  see,  showing  that  fruit-tree  culture  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  this  large  nursery.  Roses  are  grown  not  less  successfully  than 
fruit  trees,  and  consist  of  immense  stocks  of  all  the  finest  varieties  in  their 
respective  classes.  Standards  and  dwarfs  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  grown, 
and  the  latter  include  examples  on  the  ordinary  brier,  the  seedling  brier,  the 
manetti,  and  on  their  own  roots,  so  that  the  purchasers  have  plenty  of  choice. 
In  going  through  the  several  quarters  I made  note  of  the  following  hybrid 
perpetuals  as  being  particularly  good,  namely.  La  France,  Madame  Nachury, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Annie  Wood,  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Lacharme,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Elie  Morel, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 


GIANTS  AND  DWARFS. 

Having  a holiday  in  London,  I followed  out  your  descriptions  of  the  principal 
parks  and  gardens,  and  obtained  thereby  s ome  cheap  and  useful  entertainment. 
1 made  the  round  of  the  principal  nurseries  also,  and  found  them  well  worthy 
of  the  time  it  necessarily  required  for  a merely  casual  inspection  of  their  treasures. 
But  I was  not  then  contented.  As  the  shades  of  evening  descended  on  a sunny 
Saturday  I was  once  again,  by  a very  striking  placard,  reminded  of  the 
giantess  at  the  Alhambra.  So  I planted  myself  in  a suitable  place  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  curtain  rose  on  Bahil  and  Bijou.  Years  ago  I saw  this 
strange  production  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  'There  was  then  no  giantess 
to  complete  the  round  of  wonders  it  embodies,  and  we  did  not  dream  that  one 
was  needed.  But  now  that  the  mighty  Queen  of  the  Amazons  is  enthroned, 
the  appropriateness  is  evident ; in  fact  the  young  German  lady,  who,  without 
dififlculty  overlooks  the  feminine  army,  adds  a sort  of  “ poetical  justice,”  to  the 
drama,  so  that  henceforth  we  shall  be  inclined  to  say  Babil  and  Bijou 
cannot  be  properly  played  without  a visible  goddess  to  give  it  a coup  de  grdee. 

It  would  be  vaifl,  I am  sure,  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  of  the 
play  in  which  “ Marian,  the  Giant  Amazon  Queen,”  appears.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  probably  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  who  is  amused  by  the  performance  is  in  the  least  degree  curious  to 
know  what  it  means,  or  whether  its  several  incidents  have  any  dramatic 
relation  whatever.  And  it  would  be  equally  vain,  perhaps,  to  express  regret 
that  the  Alhambra  Theatre  is  crowded  nightly,  while  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatists  are  (save  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  moment)  almost  wholly  neglected. 
As  a matter  of  fact  Babil  and  Bijou,  like  Patience  at  the  Savoy,  or  any 
burlesque  at  the  Gaiety,  is  immensely  amusing,  and  calls  for  no  special  atten- 
tion to  words  or  phrases  or  “ bursts  ” of  oratory,  but  may  be  enjoyed  as 
sweetmeats  are  without  thought,  and  with  no  risk  at  all,  to  health  or  morals. 

Comefortb,  Marian  theMighty,  and  put  astop  to  moralizing.  This  youuglady 
measures  8 feet  2 inches  iu  her  stockings,  and  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
in  January  last.  As  you  see  her  in  the  last  scene,  which  is  certainly  a “ blaze  of 
splendour,  ” she  measures  ten  feet,  the  difference  being  made  in  her  boots  and  her 
head  dress.  It  is  very  strange,  but  when  she  first  appears  she  does  not  seem 
to  rise  above  the  rest  in  the  proportion  represented.  But,  like  other  great  facts, 
it  requires  time  to  appreciate  Marian.  One  reason  of  her  assimilation  with  the 
glittering  crowd  of  Amazons  she  liads  is  her  very  perfect  proportions.  Her 
bulk  is  in  proportion  to  her  height.  If  she  were  as  lean  as  a lath,  we  si  ould 
instantly  recognize  her  immensity  of  stature,  but  her  perfect  proportions  bring  in 
a deceptive  element,  and  a display  of  her  grand  physique  is  really  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public  in  the  limits  of  growth,  as  in  her  case  manifested. 
Tne  Amazonian  army  at  the  Alhambra  comprises  a large  number  of  the  finest 
women  ever  seen  on  any  stage.  At  a certain  moment  in  the  evolutions  of  these 
Amazons  Marian  raises  her  arms  and  keeps  them  outstretched,  while  the  whole 
body  moves  in  procession  around  her,  not  the  tallest  of  those  many  lino  women 
with  their  helmets  and  feathers  touching  her  amis  in  passing  round.  Then  it 
is  you  begin  to  bo  quite  sure  that  you  have  soon  the  greatest  woman  of 
the  age,  anil  that  probably  you  will  never  see  a greater,  or  one  so  great,  again. 
Her  movements  are  scarcely  elegant,  but  her  appearance  is  pleasing,  and  the 
exhibition  has  a peculiar  interest  fur  the  scieutiflc,  as  well  as  fur  mere 
aightaeers. 


The  little  people  at  Piccadilly  Hall,  near  St.  James’s  Hall,  are  the  pretties 
andmost  curious  little  pair  that  have  come  under  myown  observation,  and  1 hav® 
seen,  probably,  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  that  have  been  exhibited  in  London 
during  the  past  forty  years.  The  pictures  published  of  Marian  do  justice  to 
her,  for  they  are  like  her,  but  the  pictures  published  of  the  little  people  do  not 
convey  any  proper  idea  of  their  exceeding  smallness,  neatness,  and  I may 
even  say  beauty,  for  the  girl  has  a most  pleasing  countenance,  and  the  boy  is 
at  least  good-looking.  They  are  indeed  veritable  Midgets,  and  the  more 
interesting  from  their  perfect  naturalness  of  deportment  and  appearance.  As 
compared  with  Tom  Thumb  and  Minnie  Warren,  they  are  both  very  much 
smaller;  the  boy,  “ General  Mite,”  is  handsomer  than  General  Tom  Thumb  ; 
and  the  girl,  “ Millie  Edwards,”  is  quite  as  attractive  in  her  tiny  figure  and 
cheerful  well-made  face  as  the  pretty  Minnie  Warren.  As  they  play  and 
gossip  on  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  the  people  they  pass  very  well  for  a pair  of 
animated  dolls,  but  when  they  walk  round  the  room  and  are  seen  to  scarcely 
reach  in  full  stature  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man’s  knees,  there  comes  a 
surprise,  and  with  it  a doubt,  if  these  pretty  pigmies  are  really  alive,  or  if  the 
whole  crowd  of  spectators  are  not  under  some  strange  delusion. 

People  will  always  ask  of  such  phenomenal  humanities,  what  do  they  eat 
and  drink  ? The  giantess  is  peculiar  in  her  appetite  and  very  girlish.  Her 
principal  diet  consists  of  bread  and  jam,  of  which  she  consumes  vast  quantities. 
She  has  no  liking  for  animal  food  or  for  any  kind  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Her 
tastes  are  extremely  simple,  and  they  run  upon  sweets  for  the  most  part.  The 
Midgets,  in  like  manner,  are  simple  and  childlike  in  their  tastes,  but  have  no 
such  special  penckant  for  sweets  as  their  near  neighbour,  the  colossal  Marian. 
There  is  no  special  diet  provided  for  them  ; they  eat  and  drink  as  they  please  at 
an  ordinary  well-furnished  table,  and  the  total  of  what  the  two  consume  in  a 
week  is  scarcely  more  than  would  suffice  for  one  healthy  growing  child  for  one 
day.  Their  tiny  frames  need  but  little  support,  and  yet,  judging  by  their 
activity  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  mingling  with  a crowd  during  many 
hours  daily,  they  must  require  careful  watching  to  maintain  their  health. 

Never  before,  probably,  has  London  contained  such  remarkable  beings  as 
the  three  that  now  demand  attention.  Female  giants  have  rarely  exceeded 
seven  feet,  and  dwarfs  of  either  sex,  perfect  in  form  and  proportions,  and  with 
a certain  maturity  of  growth  and  mind,  have  not  been  seen  of  so  diminutive  a 
stature  as  the  Midgets,  weighing  only  nine  and  seven  pounds  respectively. 
The  celebrated  Irish  giant,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  measured  8 ft.  4 in.,  and  to  this  stature  Marian 
may  reach,  as  she  has  not  yet  done  growing,  and  with  plenty  of  jam  may 
make  another  two  inches.  The  ugly  Sicilian  dwarf  in  the  same  museum 
measured  20  inches,  and  little  Millie  Edwards  is  21  inches,  quite  a little 
beauty,  and  as  bright  as  she  is  fair.  Alphabetagamma. 


littraturt. 

♦ 

On  Artificial  Manures : their  Chemical  Selection,  and  Scientific  Application 
to  Agriculture.  By  M.  Georges  Ville,  translated  by  William  Crooks, 
F.R.S.  Second  edition.  (Longmans.) — The  first  edition  of  this  important  work 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  our  issue  for  March  6,  1 880.  That  a second  edition 
has  been  so  speedily  required  suggests  that  ‘‘  agricultural  depression  ” is  perhaps 
less  dreadful  as  a fact  than  rumour  reports  it,  and  it  certainly  proves  that 
the  remarkable  labours  of  M.  Ville  have  obtained  in  this  country  a reasonable, 
if  not  a sufficient,  amount  of  appreciative  attention.  The  science  of  sustaining 
the  land  by  supplying  to  it  the  material  for  plant  production  is  acquiring 
increased  importance  every  day.  The  great  guano  deposits  are  pretty  well 
used  up,  and  the  ancient  sources  of  alkalies  and  nitrates  have  been  much  dimi- 
nished. On  the  other  hand,  the  earth  as  a whole  being  as  rich  as  ever  it  was, 
new  fertilizers  are  brought  into  use,  and  it  begins  to  appear  that  amongst  the 
“ bye- products  ” of  gas  manufacture  we  may  count  upon  supplies  of  ammonia  at 
a price  that  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  agriculturist.  The  waste  of 
manurial  matters  is  enormous,  and  can  only  be  checked  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  whole  subject  the  true  theory  of  manuring  as  unfolded  in  this  valuable 
work.  This  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  in  a few  trifling  particulars 
only,  for  in  the  first  instance  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  revision  was 
scarcely  needed. 

The  Welcome  for  September  (published  at  9,  Paternoster  Row)  is  a particu- 
larly good  number,  rich  in  pictures  and  descriptions  of  Egyptian  cities  and 
scenery.  The  view  of  Cairo  is  of  some  artistic  value,  and  very  acceptable  at 
this  juncture  for  the  information  it  affords  of  the  aspects  of  the  city,  in  which 
we  are  all  at  this  time  peculiarly  interested.  Amongst  the  portraits  are  those 
of  Dr.  Henry  Reynolds,  King  Denys,  Liuneeus,  Mrs.  Hesba  Stretton,  Mr. 
Samuel  Plimsoll,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  (Ward  and  Look.) — Having  already 
noticed  a new  issue  of  this  wonderful  work,  we  have  now  to  notice  another 
on  precisely  the  same  plan,  but  differing  much  in  detail  and  general  complexion. 
Readers  will  please  choose  for  themselves  ; it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  first 
number  of  the  edition  now  before  us  has  a coloured  illustration,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  a new  feature  is  in  this  way  brought  in  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  stories  of  a thousand  nights. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  ; Amateur  Work;  Epochs 
and  Episodes  of  History  ; Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy  Things  ; Beeton’s  Book  of 
Poetry  ; Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  ; Haydn’s  Diction- 
ary oj  Dates  ; D’lsraeli’s  Miscellanies  of  Literature ; Hallam’s  Literature  of 
Europe;  Rollin’s  Ancient  History;  Universal  Instructor;  History  of  the 
World ; Land,  Sea,  and  Sky ; Household  Medicine,  and  Sylvia’s  Home 
Journal. 

Scientific  Recreations.  (Ward  and  Lock.) — The  completion  of  this  work  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest.  As  a substantial  volume  for  the  family  library  it 
will  prove  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting  where  there  are  speculative  and 
fidgetty  young  men  who  like  to  go  below  the  surface  of  common  things,  01  to 
rise  into  regions  of  fancy  without  losing  their  hold  upon  the  facts  that  belong 
to  the  domain  of  science.  The  book  is  just  what  it  professes  to  bo,  a great 
budget  of  “ Popular  Scientific  Recreations.”  It  proposes  experiments  m 
chemistry  and  mechanics  without  end  ; it  entertains  the  higher  problems  ot 
of  conjuring,  and  brings  philosophy  to  the  mind  of  the  popular  outertaiuer, 
so  that  he  may,  if  ho  has  a t.aste  for  trioks  that  have  ‘‘something  111  them, 
do  wonderful  things  at  a village  fete  or  coming  of  ago.  As  for  the  iiuiot 
student,  he  will,  if  ho  is  so  happy  as  to  possess  the  book,  bo  found  taking  it 
from  the  shelf  frequently  for  aid  in  the  untying  of  sonio  Gordian  knot. 
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I’KIDK  OK  YOUTir. 

KytcN  as  a oliild,  of  sorrow  tliat  wo  ifivo 
riio  (load,  but  littlo  in  liis  hoart  oan  lind, 

^ ^ Siiioo  without  uoud  of  thouf^ht  to  liis  cloar  luiud 
'Hioir  turn  it  is  to  dio  and  liis  to  lives  : — 

Kvcsn  so  tho  winjrod  Now  Lovo  sinilos  to  roooivo 
Alonff  liis  oddyiupr  plumes  tlio  auroral  wind. 

Nor.  forward  ploryinpr,  oasts  one  look  bohind 
Whoro  uijrht-wrack  shrouds  tho  Old  bovo  fuffitivo. 

Thoro  is  a chnnjfo  in  ovory  hour’s  rooall, 

And  tho  last  cowslip  in  tho  holds  wo  boo 
On  tho  samo  day  with  tho  first  corn-poppy. 

Alas  for  hourly  chaniro ! Alas  for  all 
'I'ho  loves  that  from  liis  hand  proud  Youth  lets  fall, 
ilvou  as  tho  beads  of  a told  ^rosary  ! 

Dante  G.  IIossetti. 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  keepine:  of  game  is  one  of  the  special  cares  of  the  household  now,  for  it  is 
apt  to  come  in  gluts,  with  long  reaches  of  nothing  between.  If  left  about 
carelessly  for  a few  days  until  you  can  find  time  to  deal  with  it  properly  it  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  rendered  scarcely  worth  hanging,  for  the  bluebottle  flies 
like  meat  that  is  still  and  warm,  and  somewhat  obscurely  hidden  in  a dark 
corner.  It  is  worth  knowing,  although  known  to  many,  that  flies  will  never 
touch  meat  that  hangs  in  a cold  dry  current  of  air.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
old-fashioned  inn-yard,  \vhere  game  and  joints  hang  just  above  the  heads  of 
passers-by,  no  fly,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  will  deposit  eggs  on  any  of  the 
meats,  and  the  cook  selects  daily  such  as  have  hung  long  enough,  knowing 
that  the  oft'ensive  maggot  need  not  be  feared,  for  the  constant  movement  of  the 
a:r  has  prevented  him.  But  one  of  those  joints  laid  on  a shelf  in  the  larder  or 
kitchen  might  within  the  hour  be  visited  by  half  a dozen  mother  flies,  and  if  left 
a few  days  longer  in  the  same  evil  position  would  be  foundfull  of  maggots.  These 
facts  are  of  great  important  now  that  game  is  abundant,  for  any  neglect  will  be 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  deterioration.  The  birds  should  be  huno-  singly  or  in 
pairs,  at  a little  distance  from  each  other  in  the  coldest  place  that'ean  be  found 
and  m darkness  and  draught  if  possible.  No  place  that  is  customarily  resorteci 
to  by  servants  is  fit  for  hanging  meats,  because  doors  and  windows 
will  be  left  open,  light  will  be  admitted,  and  all  proper  regulations  more  or 
less  set  at  defiance.  Inexperienced  persons  are  apt  to  allow  birds  to  hang  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  meat  ripe  and 
another  to  have  it  offensive.  There  is  a happy  mean,  easily  discoverable 
where  the  first  suspicion  of  a tendency  to  turn  occurs,  and  then,  as  a rule,  the 
thing  IS  in  perfection.  Having  passed  that  point,  deterioration  rather  than 
improvement  is  the  consequence. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Bedding  Plants  that  have  been  struck  in  the  open  borders  must  be  potted 
at  once  ; in  all  cases  a poor  sandy  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage  must  be  used, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  pits  or  other  places  where  they  will 
be  exposed  to  a low  temperature  during  hard  weather.  Take  up  all  choice 
plants  now  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  pot  them  ; if 
left  in  the  ground  any  longer  they  will  be  likely  to  perish  after  potting. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  early,  because  of  the 
ground  being  occupied,  may  be  started  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  old 
dung,  or  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  so  as  to  be  lifted  in  clumps  with  good  roots 
to  the  positions  in  which  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as  those  positions  are  ready 
for  them.  Where  an  early  bloom  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  is  rei^uired,  and 
the  ground  cannot  be  made  ready  for  the  bulbs,  this  plan  answers  the  purpose 
to  perfection.  ^ 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants  now  growiniK  freely 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  they  are  in  a fit  state  for  housing  as 
required.  None  of  these  things  should  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Cabbage.— We  advocate  crowding  the  quarters  now  with  cabbage  plants 
for  growth  will  be  slow  and  the  demands  of  the  kitchen  constant.  “ Crowd- 
ing, however,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  overcrowding,  and  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  labour,  land,  and  crop  to  put  the  plants  so  close  together  that  they 
have  not  space  for  full  development.  The  usual  rule  in  planting  out  the  larger 
sorts  of  cabbage  at  this  time  of  year  is  to  allow  a distance  every  way  of  two 
feet  between  the  plants.  But  we  carry  the  crowding  principle  so  far  as  to  put 
the  small-growmg  coleworts  and  other  miniature  cabbages  in  the  interspacei 
_ Hard-wooded  Plants  must  be  kept  well  aired  and  in  full  sunshine,  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  give  them  strength  to  pass  the  winter  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature.  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Pimeleas,  &c.,  to  have  free 
ventilation. 

Onions  to  be  taken  up  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  well  ripened  for 
storing.  Those  from  autumn  sowing  will  now  want  thinning. 

pncHiDS  generally  should  have  less  moisture  as  the  days  shorten.  The 
majority  of  growers  keep  them  too  damp  and  too  warm  all  winter,  but  they 
should  now  be  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  at  as  low  a temperature  as  will  be 
safe,  and  m as  dormant  a state  as  possible. 

Parsley  sown  in  July  to  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  planted  if 
needful.  ^ 

Planting  may  be  proceeded  with  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  November 
beginnmg  with  evergreens,  and  getting  them  into  their  places,  and  meanwhile 
preparing  the  stations  for  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  the  ground  some  time  before  planting,  it  should  be  done. 
It  IS  much  against  the  prosperity  of  the  trees  to  be  planted  in  soil  only  re- 
cently turned  over,  and  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  atmosphere  and 
sunshine  to  act  upon  it. 

_ Roses  budded  this  season  require  now  to  be  examined,  the  wild  growth  cut 
m slightly,  ^e  Ges  loosened,  and  any  wild  buds  starting  below  the  work  to 
be  rubbed  off.  Boses  struck  from  cuttings  to  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted 
int()  sixty-sized  pots,  and  be  put  on  a gentle  dung  heat,  to  promote  the  filling 
of  the  pots  with  roots.  Eoses  layered  in  the  open  ground  may  be  removed  and 
potted  ; in  fact,  it  is  better  to  winter  all  roses  on  their  own  roots  from  summer 
cuttmgs  in  pots  the  first  season  after  striking  them,  if  there  are  conveniences 
for  domg  so. 


THE  rolJETUy  YAUl). 

I HE  most  delicately-IIavourod  birds  are  as  a rule  those  which  are  from  first 
to  bl'it  kept  in  Huch  good  condition  that  they  can  bo  caught  and 
killed  without  undergoing  any  fattening  procoHS.  But  for  variouH  reaMonn  it 
IS  not  often  practicable  to  send  thorn  to  table  without  some  preparation.  The 
best  age  for  table  bints  is  from  six  to  eight  months,  as  they  are  then  welt 
developed,  without  lioiiig  old  enough  for  tlio  flesh  to  become  at  alt  tough.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  Indian  corn,  with  a moderate  quantity  of  chopped  green 
food,  will  S()()n  bring  the  bir.ls  into  proper  condition  for  killing,  but  in  a general 
way  it  will  bo  better  to  feecl  them  once  a day  with  cither  buckwheat  meal  or 
barley  meal,  which  should,  if  practicable,  bo  mixed  with  skim  milk.  I'oultry 
will  fatten  more  quickly  when  in  a somewhat  confined  place,  but  shutting  the 
birds  up  111  the  dark,  or  in  small  coops,  is  not  by  any  means  advisable.  The 
place  111  which  they  are  put  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  a goodly  supply  of 
ashes  or  sand  for  dusting,  and  plenty  of  clean  water  be  provided. 


HOME  FARM. 

About  Steam  Traction  Engine.s— Steam  traction  now  plays  so  impor- 
tant a part  in  rural  economy,  that  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  reproduce 
here  some  remarks  of  tho  Engineer  of  August  18,  1882.  After  a discussion 
of  various  matters  connected  with  the  use  of  steam  on  common  roads,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  at  present  in  England  about 
4,000  road  locomotives,  self-moving,  steam  threshing  machines,  and  steam 
ploughs,  all  of  which  are  road  locomotives  within  the  meaning  of  the  High- 
ways Amendment  Act  of  1878,  the  following  suggestions  are  made  for  thoseln- 
terested  in  traction  engines  and  horses  : 

“If  your  horse  is  nervous,  don’t  tug,  flog,  or  shout  at  him.  Hold  your 
hand  up  for  the  driver  to  stop  his  engine,  and  then  lead  your  horse  past 
yourself,  or  get  the  man  on  foot  to  do  it.  After  meeting  engines  two  or  three 
times,  and  finding  that  no  ill  effects  of  whip  or  spur  .follow,  a horse  will 
become  quite  bold. 

“ Never  attempt,  when  overtaking  a traction  engine,  either  with  waggon 
attached  or  not,  to  pass  it  until  you  have  made  the  driver  aware  of  your  being 
there  ; otherwise  he  may  turn  into  a cross-road  and  nip  you  between  the 
wheels  and  the  bank. 

“ Drivers  of  traction  engines  should  remember  that,  albeit  they  make  a 
g()od  deal  of  noise,  their  speed  is  slow,  and  that,  consequently,  vehicles 
wishing  to  pass  from  behind  are  nearly  as  frequent  as  those  meeting  them. 
They  should  therefore  more  frequently  cast  a glance  behind  them  ; and  they 
should  further  remember  that  any  abuse  or  bad  language  addressed  to  them 
is  not  levelled  at  them  personally,  but  is  the  result  of  mingled  anger  and 
nervousness  at  the  possible  effect  of  the  engine  on  the  horses,  and  should 
treat  it  with  the  silence  it  deserves. 

“Much  unpleasantness  has  also  sometimes ’arisen  from  the  reckless  way 
in  which  men  in  charge  of  engines  treat  ponds  and  other  places  from  which 
water  can  be  obtained.  Cases  are  common  of  men  having  broken  down  fences 
into  orchards  and  gardens  in  order  to  get  water,  and  we  know  a village  in 
which  a large  pond,  almost  the  only  source  of  supply  of  the  entire  population, 
has  been  almost  spoilt  by  drivers  of  engines  recklessly  taking  their  heavy 
engines  right  into  the  pond,  thereby  cracking  and  ruining  the  clay  lining 
and  reducing  the  holding  capacity  of  the  pond.  By  this  much  inconvenience 
and  monetary  loss  has  been  entailed  on  the  village,  and  the  only  advantage 
gained  by  the  men  has  been  the  saving  of  a few  feet  in  carrying  buckets.  It 
is  this  kind  of  conduct  which  has  given  traction  engines  a bad  name  in  many 
districts.” 


The  Little  Gardener. — “ Ateleven  years  of  age,”  sajs  William  Cobbetfc, 
“ my  employment  was  clipping  of  box  edgings  and  weeding  beds  of  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  Castle  of  Farnham,  my  native 
town.  I had  always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  a gardener  who  had 
just  come  from  the  king’s  gardens  at  Kew  gave  such  a description  as  made  me 
instantly  resolve  to  work  in  those  gardens.  The  next  morning,  without  saying 
a word  to  any  one,  off  I set,  with  no  clothes  except  those  on  my  back,  and  with 
thirteen  halfpence  in  my  pocket.  I found  that  I must  go  to  Eichmond,  and  I 
accoriiingly  went  on  from  place  to  place,  inquiring  my  way  thither.  A long 
day  (it  was  in  June)  brought  me  to  Eichmond  in  the  afternoon.  Twopenny- 
worth  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a pennyworth  of  small  beer,  which  I had  on  the 
road,  and  one  halfpenny  which  I lost  somehow  or  other,  left  3d.  in  my  pocket. 
With  this  for  my  whole  fortune,  I was  trudging  through  Eichmond  in  my  blue 
smock  frock,  and  my  red  garters  tied  under  my  knees,  when,  staring  about  me, 
my  eye  fell  on  a little  book  in  a bookseller’s  window—'  Tale  of  a Tub,’  price  3d! 
The  title  was  so  odd,  that  my  curiosity  was  excited.  I had  the  3d.,  but  then 
I could  have  no  supper.  In  I went  and  got  the  little  book,  which  I was  so 
impatient  to  read,  that  I got  over  into  a field  at  the  upper  corner  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, where  there  stood  a haystack.  On  the  shady  side  of  this  I sat  down  to 
read.  The  book  was  so  different  from  anything  I had  ever  read  before,  it  was 
something  so  new  to  my  mind,  that,  although  I could  not  at  all  understand 
some  of  it,  it  delighted  me  beyond  description  ; and  it  produced  what  I have 
always  considered  a birth  of  intellect.  I read  on  till  it  was  dark,  without  any 
thought  about  supper  or  bed.  When  I could  see  no  longer  I put  my  little  book 
in  my  pocket,  and  tumbled  down  by  the  side  of  the  stack,  where  I slept  till 
the  birds  in  Kew  Gardens  awaked  me  in  the  morning,  when  off  I started  to 
Kew,  reading  my  little  book.  The  singularity  of  my  dress,  the  simplicity  of 
my  manner,  my  confident  and  lively  air,  and  doubtless,  his  own  compassion 
besides,  induced  the  gardener  (who  was  a Scotchman  I remember)  to  give  me 
victuals,  find  me  lodgings,  and  set  me  to  work.  And  it  was  during  the  period 
that  I was  at  Kew  that  the  present  king  (George  IV.),  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
laughed  at  the  oddness  of  my  dress,  while  I was  sweeping  the  grass  plat  rounci 
the  foot  of  the  pagoda.  The  gardener,  seeing  me  fonii  of  books,  lent  me  some 
gardening  books  to  read  ; but  these  I could  not  relish  after  my  ‘Tale  of  a Tub,’ 
which  I carried  about  with  me  wherever  I went ; and  when  I,  at  about  twenty 
years  old,  lost  it  in  a box  that  fell  overboard  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  North 
America,  the  loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than  I have  ever  felt  at  losing  thou- 
sands of  pounds.” 


WAR  might  with  advantage  be  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  children  and  adults.  Let  every  one 
co-operate,  and  in  doing  so  use  WRIGHT'S  COAL  TAR  SOAP  as  a preventive  measure.  It 
can  be  bought  everywhere.  See  tue  words  “ Sapo  Carbonis  Detergens  “ (as  doctors  prescribe) 
impressed  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper,  wnthout  which  none  is  genuine. — [Advt.]  ' 


Septembek  i6,  1882. 
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THE  GOLDEN  COMFKEY. 

Onosma  taurica. 

The  Golden  Comfrey  may  be  a good  or  bad  “ vulgar  name  ’ for  the 
Snct  and  handsome  Onosma  taurica  a figiire  of  which  has  long 
been  wanted  in  our  picture  gallery.  Although  not  by  any  means  a new 
St.  it  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  might  have  remained  compara- 
Ky  unknown  save  for  the  presentation  of  beautiful  examples  at 
exhibitions  of  late,  when  its  merits  as  a pot  plant  were  pleasingly 
Lmonstrated.  It  was  not  new  when  it  was  figured  in  the  Bota.nical 
Magazine,  t.  889,  and  described  as  “ generally  passed  for  0.  eclnoides 
of  Linnaius,  a much  larger  plant,  greatly  branched,  clothed  with  lo  g 
yellowish  hairs,  and  having  entirely  the  habit  ot  Echium  vulgare. 
The  figure  referred  to  carries  us  back  to  a part  of  old  London  famous 


conditions  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  plant  are  severe  frost  and  winter 
damp.  It  is  quite  hardy  on  Mr.  Ware’s  open  rockery  at  Tottenham, 
and  therefore,  as  one  might  say,  it  ought  to  be  hardy  anywhere.  But 
in  a heavy  damp  border  it  would  doubtless  perish  in  a severe  winter. 


THE  GIANT  GliOUNDSEL. 

Senecio  japonicus. 

Given  a certain  latitude  for  rusticity  and  daring,  this  may  be  pro- 
nounced a grand  plant  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  class.  A stout 
specimen  in  full  flower  on  a sunny  day  presets  a very  striking 
appearance,  and  one  may  search  far  and  wide  to  find  its  equal,  it  is 
not  adapted  for  a small  or  bijou  garden.  Its  proper  place  is  in  a 
spacious  shrubbery  border  or  on  the  outer  parts  of  a great  rockery, 


for  flowers,  for  it  was  drawn  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and 

Brarne,  Old  Brompton,  in  the  month  of  June,  1806.  « 1 • 

Onosma  taurica  is  described  in  Annals  of  Botanj,  , 
figured  in  “ Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,”  p.  48.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  open 
hflls  of  Tauria,  and  also  on  the  mountains  of  the 
flowerine  in  May  and  June.  It  is  neither  a 

plant,  bht  is  a right  good  member  of  the  great  class  known  as  b^dy 
herbaceous.”  It  is  evergreen,  the  leaves  arc  linear 
flowers  arc  in  some  degree  like  those  of  a symphitum,  and  ot  a brigut 
pure  yellow  colour,  very  distinct,  fresh,  and  attractive. 

^ To  grow  this  plant  well  a sheltered  spot  on  a rockery  or  on  a good 
border  where  alpines  ot  many  kinds  thrive  should  bo  chosen.  T 


where  such  things  as  bocconias,  rheums,  and  heracleums  are 
ItoiMe  its  spcoislcUractc-s  are  to  be  found  m .Is  bo  d pmnsKd 
nnd  much  divided  leaves,  and  equally  bold,  somewhat  lough,  ana  y 
daiS^briS  yellow  flo’wers.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  m 
1774,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  an  authentic  figure  of  it. 


The  Firing  op  Hay  by  spontaneous  combustion  is  a 
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HYACINTHS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

Ity  William  ItiiAunuitT. 

The  iippciiranco  of  tho  bulb  catalogues  rciniiuls  us  tliat  it  is  now  time 
tor  those  who  mtoiul  liavin<j  a display  of  hyacinths  indoors  next  season 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  make  tho  needful  preparations  forthwith. 


dental  to  starting'  tlie  bulbs  at  a late  period  of  tlie  season.  Tho  advan- 
tages ot  obtaining  supplies  of  hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs  early 
autumn  has  so  frcfiuently  been  urged  in  the  Oaroeneus’ 
magazine  by  the  skilful  cultivators  who  contribute  to  its  pages,  that 
1 shall  not  dwell  upon  the  point  at  any  length.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated  that  those  who  buy  early  have  tho  best  chance  of  obtaining  first- 


senecio  japonicus. 


GIANT  GROUNDSEL,  SENECIO  JAPONICUS.  (Natural  Size.; 


be  iSittefof  even  two  or  three  weeks,  will  not  pi 

pe  a mattex  of  vital  importance.  But  it  may  be  trulv  said  that  m 

unneif  by  delaying  the  purchasing  and  potting  of  the 

unnecessarily,  and  the  prudent  cultivator  will  avoid  the  risks 


class  bulbs,  and  that  those  who  pot  early  will,  other  conditions  being" 
favourable,  obtain  finer  spikes  of  bloom  than  those  who  do  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bulbs  have  of  necessity  become 
more  or  less  exhausted  from  exposure  to  atmospheric  infiuences.  I do 
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not  consider  it  essential  to  have  the  whole  of  the  hulbs  potted  hy  the 
middle  of  Soptemher,  as  asserted  hy  some  writers.  On  the  contrary, 
Ion"  practical  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  hulbs  do  not  suirer  any 
material  injury  if  they  remain  out  of  the  soil  until  the  middle  of 

October;  later  than  this  they  ought  not  to  remain  unpotted. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  a rather  important  point,  and  wilU 
reference  to  it,  the  intending  cultivator  iiiay  be  strongly  advised  to 
grow  a few  distinct  and  good  kinds  obtainable  at  a coniparatively 
cheap  rate,  and  duplicate  them  according  to  requirements,  ihe  lol- 
lowiiig  produce  large  and  well-formed  spikes,  are  distinct  and  pleasing 
in  colour,  and  are  not  expensive  : Amy,  Diebitz  Sabalkansky,  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  Maria  Oatherina,  Princess  Clothildc,  ^dfa.terre,  and 
Von  Schiller,  of  the  single  reds  ; Argus,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Ohailes 
Dickens,  Einicus,  Couronne  de  Celle,  Peruck  Khan,  Grand  Dilas, 
Marie,  and  States-G-eneral,  of  the  single  blues  ; Alba  maxima. 
Grandeur  a Merveille,  Grand  Vainqiieur,  Vesta,  and  Voltaire,  ot  the 
single  white  varieties  ; Emmeline,  Jenny  Lind,  La  Belle  Quirime,  La 
Joyeuse,  Mine.  Hodson,  Norma,  and  Sultan’s  Favourite,  ot  the  sing  e 
rose  and  pink  shades ; Alida  Jacoba,  Due  de  Malakoffc,  Heroine,  ot 
the  single  yellows.  A few  of  the  double  varieties  are  desirable,  the 
most  useful  being,  perhaps,  Blocksberg,  Bouquet  Tcndre,  Lord  We  - 
lington.  Princess  Royal,  Garrick,  ,Groot  Voorst,  and  Van  Spey  . 
There  are  of  course  many  finer  hyacinths  than  those  enumerated,  but 
they  are  much  more  expensive,  and  for  ordinary  decorations  they  can 
well  be  dispensed  wdth,  , 

To  ensure  a strong  growth  and  the  production  of  large  well-de- 
veloped dower  spikes,  the  bulbs  must  be  potted  in  a compost  that  is 
rich  and  friable.  An  elaborate  mixture  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
there  is  probably  no  compost  more  suitable  for  hyacinths  than  one 
prepared  -with  turfy  loam  three  parts,  old  hotbed  manure  two  paits, 
and  coarse  sand  one  part,  the  loam  and  manure  to  be  broken  up 
moderately,  and  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed.  If  the  loam  available  is 
deficient  in  fibrous  matter  a small  proportion  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  may  be  added  ; but,  as  its  action  is  simply  mechanical,  it  ought 
not  to  be  employed  unless  it  is  really  required  for  keeping  the  sou 
open  to  admit  of  the  free  extension  of  the  roots.  Large  pots  are  not 
desirable ; the  five  and  six  inch  sizes  are  the  most  suitable,  and  01  the 
two  the  first-mentioned  size  is  the  best.  Five-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough  for  the  production  of  full-sized  spikes,  provided  a iich 
compost  such  as  that  advised  above  is  used,  and  the  plants  in  them 
can  be  more  conveniently  arranged  with  other  subjects  than  where 
larger  pots  are  used.  One  large  crock  and  four  or  five  of  smaller  size, 
with  a layer  of  the  roughest  portion  of  the  compost  over  them,  will 
suffice  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  drainage ; for,  unlike  inost  other 
subjects,  byacintbs  do  not  reejuire  two  or  tbvee  inebes  of  crocks  under- 

neath  the  roots.  . . cn  4. 

The  best  course  of  procedure  in  potting  the  bulbs  is  to  hll  the  pots 
to  nearly  level  with  the  rim  with  the  prepared  compost ; then  place  the 
bulb  in  the  centre  and  press  it  into  the  soil.  On  this  being  done,  add 
a little  more  soil,  and  press  it  firmly  about  the  bulb.  When  the  pot- 
tin"  is  completed,  the  soil  should  reach  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim,  and  the  neck  of  the  bulb  be  just  visible  above  the  surface. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  place  them  out  of  doors  on  a bed  of  coal- 
ashes,  or  on  a hard  surface,  and  cover  to  a depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  with  some  light  material,  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  being  un- 
equalled for  the  purpose  ; sand,  coal-ashes,  spent  hops,  and  flaky  leat- 
mould  may  also  be  used  for  plunging,  and  the  cultivator  should  ot 
course  employ  the  several  materials  that  are  most  readily  available. 
They  must  remain  in  the  plunge  bed  until  well  rooted,  and  no  longer, 
for  the  growth  made  in  the  dark,  although  it  will  after  sufficient  ex- 
posure become  green,  is  invariably  more  or  less  drawn  and  weak.  An 
occasional  examination  after  tbe  bulbs  have  been  in  the  beds  two 
or  three  weeks  will  soon  show  when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  them.  , , , , , , , , . 

The  stock  when  removed  from  the  plunge  bed  should  be  placed  in 
a pit  or  frame  from  which  the  frost  can  be  readily  excluded,  and  have 
a position  within  about  a foot  of  the  glass.  In  this  stiucture  they 
may  remain  until  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  or  they  can  be  removeu 
to  the  greenhouse  or  be  draughted  to  the  forcing  pit  according  to  the 
time  they  are  wanted  in  bloom.  Those  forced  early  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a mild  bottom  heat  such  as  that  afforded  by  a bed  of 
leaves,  and  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming 
drawn.  The  whole  stock  should  in  fact  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
from  the  time  the  bulbs  are  removed  from  the  plunge  bed  until  the 
spikes  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  their  removal  to  the  conser- 
vatory. Short  stout  leaves  are  as  good  an  indication  of  skilful 
management  as  large  spikes,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
them. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW,  Shitemiier  8 anij  0. 


fitta  plants,  flowers,  aith  fruits. 


IlKDYcuruM  OIIA.'ILK  (A.  0,038).— Less  showy  than  the  few  species 

that  have  heretofore  obtained  favour,  but  an  attractive  plant  nevertheless. 
Leaves  light  green,  inflorescence  a dill'use  spike  of  white  flowers  with  con- 
spicuous red  stamens, 

Tuui’A  DmiEiu  (/>’.  M.,  0,03!)).— A fine  plant,  allied  to  T.  Ucsnariann ; 
flowers  largo,  finely  formed;  colour  rich  carmine-tinted  crimson. 

Saxieraoa  Camrohi  (A.  M 0,010).— According  to  Willkomm  the  nearest 
affinity  of  this  plant  is  with  /S'.  Iri/itrcala,  but  to  Sir  .1.  I).  Hooker  it  appe.ars 
Hcarcely  dibtiiiguiahable  from  S,  Tho  leaves  are  light  green,  the 

llowers  white  ; a very  pleasing  rock  plant. 

Buhciiornuria  iiraci'kata  (/).  M.,  0,041).— A curious  amaryllid,  native  of 
Mexico  ; the  loaves  form  a dense  rosette,  tho  llowers  are  in  a divided  panicle, 

the  tube  brown,  the  perianth  green.  ,,  , , ^ 

SONCIIILS  Jacquini  (/;,  M.,  0,012).— A bold-habited  herbaceous  plant,  native 
of  tho  Canary  islands ; tho  llowors  of  great  size,  golden  yellow. 


The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  dates  was  of 
small  extent  as  compared  with  similar  shows  of  previous  years  ; but  the  quality 
of  the  productions  was  on  the  whole  remarkably  good,  and  a fairly  attractive 
display  was  the  result.  The  collections  of  fruit  were  highly  meritorious,  but 
the  great  feature  was  formed  by  the  grapes,  which  were,  it  may  be  observed, 

entirely  free  from  really  inferior  samples.  . , , ^ j i r i.  i 

COLLECTION-S  OK  Fruit  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  ^e  for  twelve 
and  the  other  for  eight  dishes.  In  the  first-mentioned  class  Mr.  Coleman, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  occupied  the  first  place  with  a remarkably  fine  collec- 
tion comprising  splendid  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  excellent 
Stanwick^Elruge  nectarines  and  Bellegarde  peaches,  good 

Pitmaston  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  pears.  Moor  Park  apricots,  and  two  capital 
piLs.  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  a good  second  with  a collec- 
tion in  which  were  remarkably  fine  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madres- 
Lld  Court  grapes  and  Bellegarde  peaches,  fine  examples  of  Blenheim  Orange 
and  Hero  of^Lockinge  melons,  and  good  smooth  Cayenne  and  BLok  Jamaica 
pines  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  Mr.  Oclee,  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham,  wa,s 
a capital  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of  that  fine  golden 
cates  perfect  finish,  and  Madresfield  Court  grapes.  Lord  Palmerston  peaches, 
ptlLn  o‘.»g“  WilUW.  Bon  ChrStien  pear. 

fias  Greengage  plums,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  melon  ; Mr.  Goldsmith,  fsand- 
hfils  Bletchingly,  second  with  a collection  in  which  were  fine  samples  of 
Alicante  grape  ; and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe,  a 

"^°G™  had  seven  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  of  th^se  two  were  for 
collections.  In  the  class  for  ten  distinct  kinds,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr. 
Roberts  was  first  with  a splendid  ion  comprising  the  follow^^^^ 

all  of  which  were  remarkable  not  ess  for  their  high 
size  of  bunch  and  berry,  namely,  Alicante,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mrs- 
Muscat  lof  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  White  Tokay,  Alnwick  Seedling 
Gery  fine  , FosLr’s  Sealing,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Goodacre  Ei 
Castle  Derby,  second  with  a collection,  in  which  Madresfield  Court,  Museat 
of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downes  were  remarkable  for  their  excellency.  The 
sLtnd  class  w^^^^  kinds,  two  bunches,  and  at  the  head  of  the 

romSS®  in  it  was  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Hall,  Norwich  with  su^ 
of  Alnwick  Seedling,  Chatsworth  Seedling,  a 

nromising  character  not  yet  in  commerce,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Irebbiano  , . 

Lleman  second  with  sfack  Morocco.  Black 

Madresfield  Court.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr  Elphinston,  fehipiey 
Hall  Derby,  who  had  two  remarkably  fine  bunches  of  Holden  Que  . ,, 

Thrrem^ining  five  classes  for  grapes  were  for  specified  varieties,  three 
bunches  of  each.  ^ The  prizes  for  Black  Hamburgh  brought  only  four  exh^i- 
tors  ; the  samples  were  all  good  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  . 

rr  ‘“Sp'l’-Hm  TriprS  .’’wL.Vn.o.  A?bey. 

f ..a  M,  ' I sSlS  wlS  Hill.  Lo.gh.op.  Ip  the  cl...  for 
Pros  Colmar’ Mr  Elphinstone  was  first  with  well-finished  bunches  of  medium 

fr  Miriaeli  c'ur.  repre.enW  b,  ,ip  “p”.rd  ^ 

good.  The  successful  exhibitors  were  Ur.  E.  pB.  C.  H«mn,  and  Mr. 

r^oleman  Mr  G.  Ford,  Wrest  Park,  AmpthiU,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes, 
wit  tw;  orLtakers  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  only  exhibitor  of  a 
sloth  CayeTne  was  Mr.  A.  Barker,  Hindlip  Hall  Worcester,  who  stage^  a 
good  fruit  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  For  a i[“‘^Roths£d  ^ ^ ' 

Milps  was  first  and  Mr.  Goodacre  second  with  Charlotte  Rothschild. 

PEA^HErANt  NECTABm  Were  fairly  represented,  both  as  regards  num- 
Fo'r  thro,  di.he,  of  p.joh..  % “g 

Barrington  and  Bellegarde,  in  splendid  condition  , M • . . j^jqes 

Elruge;  Mr.  Elphinston  a good  second  with  ’ ^tarines  Mr. 

Hative.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  ^ f q . q Holliday 
Coleman  was  first  with  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Mi.  Oclee  and  Mr.  no  jr 

were  second  and  third  with  Pitmaston  Orange.  them  were 

Melons  were  staged  in  considerable  numbers,  an  j’pivMr  Herrin 

..,erS“  m.rk.bl,  w.ll.gro«o  fmit..  For  . .0.,^^ 
nr.8  Mr  Barker  were  first  and  second  with  Blenheim,  ana  mr.  loa  i .y 

Stoke,  second  with  Hero  of  Lockinge.  ^nd  Mr.  Geoige,  i utney 
third  with  Hero  of  Surrey,  a handsome  variety  w>th  a rich  deep  g^r  ti  ^ 
Plums  were  sparingly  represented  For  three  Gage, 

Hall,  Eastcote,  Pinner,  was  first  with  good  s^mpl®®  w th  Washington, 
Emperor,  and  Belgian  Purple,  “r  (Joodacre  s^o^nd  ^ 

Jeflersou,  and  Transparent  Gage,  and  Mi . W.  a,  f,„.  a dish  of  Greengage 

Emperor  and  Kirke’s.  The  pnzetakers  in  the  cUss  o.  a d i h ot  lx  ^^g^g 
were  Mr  Fry,  Mr.  Lemmon,  Galoot  Gardens,  Reading,  ^ 

wicr  F„™..,  Fo.  . .11.1.  of  M.J 

Goodacre  and  Mr.  C.  Herrin  were  first  and  second  with  I ond  &o 

frnin  Mo.sr.-  W.  I'.ul  .ii.l  Son,  W.lth.m  O-".. ! y'*  .ingara-  I’.ni 


from  Messrs.  W.  I'aui  an.i  rion,  vva  b.iam  , Moggra.  Paul 

Crawley  ; fine  boxes  ot  roses  from  Messrs.  M .1  IV^.g/g  K„Lvay  and 

and  Son,  Cheshunt  ; a splendid  collection  of  SHdioli  i m ^ s.  . ^ 
Son,  Langport,  and  an  attractive  group  ot  begonias  from  Mossis. B 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E. 
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NATIONAL  I)AII[,IA  KXIIIIUTION  A'l'  TllK  CllYSTAI.  TALACK, 

SltrTKMIlHll  8 AND  !). 

T ho  pxhihitinn  of  tialilin.s  hoM  at  tho  Crystal  I’alaco  on  tlio  8tli  and  !)th 
inst. , in  conjunolion  willi  tho  fruit  show,  was,  rogardod  as  a wholo,  a groat 
SUC0088.  U was  weak  in  0110  or  two  particulars  and  aotiio  of  tlio  details  were 
not  so  aatisfactoiily  oariiod  out  as  could  have  boon  desired,  but  tho  show  and 
laiicy  llowors  wore  staged  in  such  largo  niiinbers  and  in  splendid  condition  that 
they  inado  ample  ainoiuls  for  weakness  olscvvhero.  Tho  blooms  and  plants 
stayed  in  conipotition  sullioeil  to  lill  a broad  table  extending  down  tho 
southern  nave  from  tho  central  transept  to  1 he  Crystal  Fountain,  but  the  general 
olloct  was  imich  marred  by  tho  diversity  in  the  dimensions  of  tho  stands,  the 
employmoiit  of  largo  yellow  cards,  and  the  very  general  neglect  to  put  the 
boxes  in  which  tho  stands  had  been  brought  underneath  the  table,  or  to  remove 
tuem  to  some  other  part  of  tho  building. 

Show  Ki.owkks  were  staged  in  immense  numbers  and  in  tho  most  mac'nificent 
condition  by  the  leading  trade  growers.  Very  keen  w.as  the  competition  in 
the  important  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  for  not  only  was  there  a large 
number  of  exhibitions,  but  the  llowers  wore  very  closely  matched  in  point  of 
wze  and  hmsh.  At  the  head  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  class  were  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Co.,  Salubury,  who  staged  grand  blooms  of  James  Cocker,  Lady 
Cladys  Llerbert  Pnnee  Arthur,  Cxaiety  (sport).  Mrs.  Percy  VVyndham,  Flora 
\\y.att,  George  Ivaw  mgs,  George  Edwards,  Arbitrator,  Joseph  Service,  Henry 
Tn“sm’h  A'n'“^'^  xr  'r>irQer,  James  Stephen,  Duke  of  Connaught, 

Ceo?„e  IV  H Rawlings,  Goldfin^r, 

Walton,  Ro^y  Morning,  Enchantress,  Emily  Edwards, 
W M ° Admiration,  Annie  Gibbon,  Champion  Rolls,  Mrs.  Stanscomb, 

Cl«r,  V u R Rifleman,  Prince  Bismarck,  Canary, 

Clara,  John  Bennett,  Michael  Saunders,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Flag  of  Truce 
James  Vick,  Miss  Cannell,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Triumphant.  Mr.  C. 
lurner,  Slough,  a very  close  second  with  splendid  blooms  of  Henry  Walton, 
Serine?'  Queen,  Prince  Bismarck,  Aurora,  James 

Tnhn  r’  Fred  Smith,  William  Rawlings,  Crown  Prince, 

ChHs  ^ RMIe’  Cramond,  Criterion,  James  Cocker,  Ethel  Britton, 

Primroses,  John  Wyatt,  Modesty,  Rev.  J. 
Goodday,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Lady  Wimborne,  Constancy,  PrinL  of  Den- 

Kevnes^  Ri>ra  V f 9.  Joseph  Ashby,  John  Walker,  John  Neville 
Cold^ndpf  Th  idwards.  Burgundy,  Flag  of  Truce,  Mr.  J.  C.  Reid, 
Fdwlld!  Cleorge  Rawlings,  Sunbeam,  Emily 

fnh^  ^Ir.  Spofforth,  Joseph  Green,  H.  W.  WarZ 

CaRhof,!p^*R  f *'^o  or  three  seedlings ; Mr.  Boston 

Calthorpe,  Bedale,  third,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sous,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  with  high-class 
blooms  of  Henry  Walton,  George  Rawlings,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Burgundy  Per- 
fection of  Primroses,  H.  W.  Ward,  Alexander  Cramond,  Rokl  Purple  Lad v 
Wimborne,  Constancy,  John  Standish,  Julia  Wyatt.  Prince  Bismarck  ’GoIJ^ 
finder  Joseph  Green,  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  James  Vick,  cS^Leiciter 
John  W Britton,  William  Rawlings,  Herbert  Turner  and 
John  Wyatt.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  second  with  W P Laird  Prince  of 
Denmark  Fred  Smith.  Miilliam  Rawlings.  Mrs.  Stanscomt;  George  Dickson 
William  Dawkins,  Duke  of  Connaught,  James  Vick,  George  Rawlings  George 
Arthur,  Emily  Edwards,  Joseph  Green,  EnchantreL  Joseph 

Mr^  w’  JT'  James  Cocker,  and  two  seedlings  ; 

Mr.  W.  Boston  third,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale  fourth  Thp 
competition  was  very  good  also  in  the  class  for  twelve,  and  the  premier  award 
was  made  m faimur  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  had  large  wXfiSd 
J °W  "Lor7'^it^-  r"’  Barnes  (self),  Lord  Palmerfton,  Constant, 

Flo^'  Edwards,  James  Servief 

riora  Wyatt,  Chris,  Bidley,  and  George  Cnkell  ; Mr  Walker  Thamo 

^^^^Thelom  ^ tv  i^^essrs.  Saltmarshand  Son,'  Chelmsfo’rd,  third.’ 

The  competition  was  less  spirited  in  the  amateurs’  classes  for  show  varieties 
and  n many  of  the  stands  the  flowers  were  much  below  thrmarr’ 
nevertheless  a goodly  number  of  excellent  blooms  were  staged  by  private 
ZZZa  twenty.four  Mr.  Glassick,^Cho2 

ItM  Britton^  ’f'ge  and  excellent  blooms  of  William  Rawlings, 

Ethel  Britton,  James  Vick,  Mrs.  Harris,  Joseph  Green,  John  N Kevnfs 

Modesty  Alexander  Cramond,  the  Countess,  James  Service 
Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  W.  N.  Williams,  Prince  Arthur,  Mr.  G Harris’ 
Herbert  Turner,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Miss  Cannell,  Rev.  J.  Gooddav  Sun- 
Batchelor^,  Miss  Edwards,  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Hodson 
TT  ^esds,  second,  Mr.  Hobbs  third,  and  Mr  Godden’ 

Manor  House,  Maidstone,  fourth.  For  twelve  show  flowers  Mr.  Buttoworth’ 

S^astoTa^dVr^Trln^  '^-9  Brentwood,  and  £.’ 

ijmsscocK  and  Mr  Tranter,  who  were  second,  third,  and  fourth  resnectivelv 

FJoL";.*;  ’Ss"  STf'  t‘“  '!f  “ H.rcK  j“  ,"SoS:" 

Mrs.  Saunders,  George  Barnes,  Singularity,  John  Saunders, ’Robert  Brunning’ 

r , 'ti 

cZm"  HngrAns^^'nt'Pea^'^ck^Rfr  J 

rn^SotfpTwieh! truin’  Me^ll  Se'ri 

StXsRy,?n"hro?der'^M^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Ridout  ’ ^ ^ awarded  to 

l«p  . umber.,  bu.wilh  tmo  or 
beeu.  Mr(^C.  Tnrne^r  w.,  »r.t  wiSh  S rt.ffil't'b.'Ih  S ‘b?  '’*''1 

Lady  Blanch.  Northern  Light,  Amelk  Nemesis, 

Gm.  eu  Weiu,  Gem,  Mabel,  While 


Rusotta,  Williolni  Nitsche,  Fair  Helen,  Louis  Rodaiii,  Label.  E.  F.  Jungkor 
«,7,Lr”l"r  B'B'puts.  Mr.  Turner  was  also  first  for  twelve  with  varieties 
w,r  M '‘''‘’''‘’■'"•’/‘tioned.  Other  siiceossful  exhibitors  in  tho  section 

wore  Messrs  Keynes  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker 

SiNOLHi  Vakiktiiw  were  more  plentiful  tli.aii  the  pomponos,  but  io  many  of 
t o stands  the  arra.-gorneiit  of  the  flowers  was  very  indiflVreiit.  For  twelve 
sing  e varieties  M-.  lurner  was  (irst  with  good  and  elegantly-arrange.l  blooms 
of  Coccinea  Lutea,  Firefly.  Scarlet,  Canary  Bird.  Bronze  QueeTi.^lbTZo 
Baron,  Huntsman,  I’oxhall,  Mauvo  and  Yellow  Gem;  .Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co,  second,  and  Mr.  Ware  third.  Tho  prizes  for  six  were  also  awarded  to  .Mr. 
C.  lurner,  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  'I’ho  exhibitor  last 
dass*'”***^^  ^ contributed  several  stands  of  single  blooms  to  the  miscellaneous 

poorly  represented,  and  contributed  but  little 
to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  l<or  twelve  plants  of  large-flowered  varieties 

WvafV  n nicely-flowered  examples  of  Julia 

Wyatt,  llor,i  McDonald,  hauat,  Henry  Bennett,  Crimson  Gem,  Charles 
Lidganl,  Charles  Leicester,  Yellow  Pet,  and  Rising  Sun.  Mr.  Turner  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  pompones  and  single  varieties,  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  bons  the  only  competitors  in  the  class  for  four  plants  of  the  Gracilis 

VdiflO  LI6S> 

fr,  Bkemier  FLOWER.S— The  prize  for  tho  premier  show  flower  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  lurner  for  a splendidly-developed  bhiom  of  Herbert  Turner,  and 
Walker'"'^'^  bloom  of  Flora  Wyatt,  staged  by  Mr.  John 

New  Flowers  were  not  numerous  and  tho  show  and  fancy  sections  were 
but  sparingly  represented. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  for 

Condor.— A show  flower  of  grand  build  and  splendid  colour  ; flowers  arge, 
high  in  the  centre,  and  of  a distinct  and  efifective  shade  of  bright  orange-red. 

onlonra  Superbly  tiuished  ; 

colour  a rich  purple,  shading  to  magenta. 

.hiiTf^Tijbf '”™'  "-I 

AcyiMsiitow.— A distinct  single  flower  of  a rich  crimson  colour,  the  florets 
margined  with  orange. 

^vemng  Stai\—A  large  well-formed  single  flower  of  a rich  crimson  colour, 
lo  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  for 

Earl  0/  Bavenstvorth.-A  beautiful  show  flower  of  a pleasing  rosy  buff  colour- 
said  to  be  a sport  from  Vice-President.  ’ 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

Pania^oon.— A distinct  single  dower;  the  florets  blush,  with  broadband 
ot  crimson  on  each  side. 

spleri^d'seS^rct  remarkable  for  its 

Christine -A  beautiful  single  flower  of  a bright  rose-pink  colour, 
io  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  for 

Pompon  Dahlias  Gem,  Little  Duchess,  Isabel,  Favourite,  and  Mabel. 
froi^M?  wT®  Contributions  included  several  splendid  stands  of  asters 
froni  Mr.  J.  Walker  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  and  a large  and  attractive 
CanneR  and  Sons**’  pelargoniums,  and  other  subjects  from  Messrs.  H. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  0F  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  September  12. 

wB  ^ dull  day  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  the  early  hours, 

was  in  progress  the  weather  was  so  suggestive  of  November 
that  we  were  pleased  to  see  a display  of  chrysanthemums.  They  were,  how 
known  as  “ summer-flowering  pompones,”  a class 
NnvflmV,  bard  pressed,  manage  to  do  without,  not  only  in 

November,  but  in  July  August,  and  September,  when  they  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  ambiguous  splendour.  However,  we  had  some  better  things  than 
nniwr  pompones,  for  there  were  several  extensive 

^ ^“d  a few,  a very  few,  interesting  novelties 

fB  ®f^**bcates,  and  there  were  sufficient  fruits  to  make  us  feel 

with  mdonr*“^  '*  * fruitless  summer,  scarcely  capable  of  mocking  uj 

In  the  vestibule  was  a table  filled  with  a collection  of  250  varieties  of  apples 

ebs  Jh  r Z ’^^Itham  Cross.  In  the  couLil 

chamber  a great  bank  of  roses  from  the  same  firm  gave  a cheerful  greeting  to 
visitors.  In  passing  round  the  room  we  came  upon  a great  lot  of  dahlias  and 

Co.,  Covent  Garden,  amongst  them 
Ra^f.-n^x!  beautiful  Cactus  dahlia.  Dahlia  Jaurezi,  in  fine  condition.  Messrs, 
f , S ®f  Buford,  put  up  a lot  of  show  dahlias  that  were  full 

of  show.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  presented  a long  line  of  single  dahlias,  of 
better  quality  than  any  we  have  seen  this  season  at  South^  Kensiegton. 
Amongst  them  were  many  novelties.  From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  at  Chistvick  came  Nmgelias,  and  from  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Co., 
Hammersmith  some  interesting  trees  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. 
sent  a group  of  showy  lilies. 

fresine  Formosa,  from  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Tonbridge,  is  an  interesting  herb 
with  red  stems  and  leaves  that  are  veined  with  red  and  yellow,  the  principal 
portion  01  the  leaf  being  dull  green, 

Gynura  aurantia  has  enjoyed  a moment’s  fame  as  a bedding  plant,  but 
will  probably  not  be  much  mere  heard  of.  It  is  a handsome  plant  in  its  way, 
but  of  a very  weedy  sort ; the  broad  ovate  downy  leaves  are  of  a rich  purple 
CO  our  when  young,  but  change  to  dark  green  as  they  acquire  maturity.  The 
nowers  are  like  small  orange-coloured  hawkweeds. 

f^ite  Queen,  single  dahlia,  in  Messrs.  Hooper’s  coUection,  was  conspicuous 
tor  size  and  purity  of  colour.  ^ 

Begonia  Diadem,  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  has  divided  leaves  of  a dull  green 
colour,  marked  with  small  blotches  of  grey.  ^ 

Tydea  Robert  le  Diable,  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  is  one  of  the  best  plants  of 
coloured’  being  all  one  can  desire,  and  the  flowers  ver^  richly 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  varkgata,  from  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Co 
Hammersmith,  13  a meritorious  novelty  ; it  is  a sported  form  of  the  well-known 
erecta,  which  is  not  only  a close  fastigiate  tree,  but  of  a peculiarly  rich 
green  colour.  In  this  variety  of  Messrs.  Lee’s  the  original  fine  green  colour 
remains,  but  is  ptched  and  splashed  with  creamy  variegation. 

p I ffom  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir  N.  M.  de  Rothschild, 

nng  Park,  Herts,  was  the  best  plant  in  the  room,  and  the  first  one  placed 
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before  tlio  cominitteo.  It  is  a native  of  H .rneo,  imioh  talked  of,  but  little 
seen  hilh.rto  ; for  although  it  has  been  in  the  count,  y 
be  said  to  have  a stock  of  it.  The  richly- vr.ne.l  purplo 
princpal  feature,  and  this  |.laceH  it  in  the  category  of  gems  of  puicst 
r«iv  sd'cn*  iMr^t-cIctHS  i crtific'itc.  ^ n.  • e 

Artrra  .HpIrcUa,  from  Mr.  Ware,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  ^ ^ ° 

llaneherriea,  a section  of  ranunculaceous  pl«"fs.  \ erried 

reason  of  its  ahund.mt  crop  <.f  <h  cp  red  hemes.  Mr.  Ware  has  a whitc-hcrne 

variety,  wliich  is  us  attractive  as  the  red.  , . „ .i-,.-  i.,,iro7i  ” 

Dahlia  (hmylnnce,  from  Mr.  tlannell,  is  described  as  a • ■ '■ 

But  it  is  scarcely  that,  or  the  committee  would  have  given  it  a ctr..ihoa  y 
acclninafi.m.,  It  may  please  many  and  prove  useful  as  a '^‘‘Vre 

speak  of  it  criticallv,  we  must  pronounce  it.laurezi  spoiled,  for  the  “ ' ^ 
nU  of  the  “cactus”  pattern,  and  the  white  colour  is  daikeoed  with  >n“°nr0em 
Dahlia  ChrMinda  single  variety,  from  Mr.  ^are  is  beautiful  lu  for^^^^ 
of  a lovely  light  rose  colour  ; <iuite  a novelty  and  worthy  to  rank  with  1 a ^ . 

First-class  CertiHcate.  - . 11  con 

Dahlia  YeJhw  Queen  is  a good  variety  of  a clear  rich  yellow  colour,  co 

spicuous  amongst  the  be&t  singles.  rieVi 

^ Dahlia  riofef  is  a single  flower  of  good  quality;  the  colour  intensely  r 

violet-crimson.  j q fino 

Dahlia  Huh, I King,  another  single,  from  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  is  a h e 
addition  to  this  class  of  flowers.  The  form  is  good  and  the  “‘"^ur  is  a deep 
ruhy-red  of  a tone  quite  rare  in  flowers  and  suggestive,  we  know  not  why,  ol 
the  richest  st:dned  glass.  First-class  Certiticate. 

Dahlia  John  ITcmhaw,  a grand  show  flower,  from  Messrs.  Lawlmgs  Bros., 
Romford.  It  is  large  enough  for  any  puipose,  the  form  equal  to 
po.ssess  in  the  noble  class  of  show  dahlias,  with  a perfect  centre.  1 ' 

rich  ruby-crimson.  There  is  much  dignity  in  this  flower.  First-class  Certihcate. 

Dahlia  James  Gilbert,  from  Messrs.  Rawlings,  is  a line  show  flower  ol  a 
dark  maroon-crimson  colour.  . . 

Dahlii  Sir  B.  Seymour,  from  Messrs.  Rawlings,  is  a proin'sing  show  flower, 
likely  to  become  as  famous  in  its  way  as  the  gallant  admiral  it  is  named  alter. 

The  colour  is  deep  maroon.  4.  i TtTr 

Perpetual  Carnations  of  the  tree  carnation  class  were  presented  "Y  • 
Dnflield,  gardener  to  H.  K.  Mayor,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hdl.  ®Y  Tt^p”bppn 
colours,  and  were  reported  to  have  been  cut  from  plants  that  have  been 
flowerintr  since  March  last.  • 

Bose  Queen  of  Queens,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  j 
all  our  expectation  of  it  as  a beauty  that  would  grow  in  favour  “Y 
merit  alone.  As  now  presented  it  was  conspicuous  amongst  “Y  ^ 

distinct  form  and  exceeding  freshness  of  colour.  It  is  a full  globu  ar  o , 
the  c(d(Uir  pink  tinted  rose,  with  a delicate  s,atiny  lustre.  _ 

The  Fruit  Committee  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  there  being  very  e 
to  taste.  The  most  interesting  of  the  contributions  perhaps,  after  the  lew 
unimportant  novelties,  w'ere  the  samples  of  . 

Filberts  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sou,  of  Berkhampstead.  ihese  comprise 
the  following  sorts.  Common  Purple,  smallish,  the  colour  a fine  brownish 
purple;  Frizzed,  a pretty  green  nut;  Daviana,  green  f’PPf'  ’ 

kolific,  brown  tipped  ; Kentish  Cob  and  Cosford,  green  ; Red  Skinned,  brown 
and  green,  particularly  handsome. 


GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
EDINBUKGH,  September  13  and  14. 

The  great  horticultural  exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  anticipated 
with  much  interest  by  the  horticulturists  throughout  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and  proved,  we 
have  much  gratification  in  stating,  a great  and  unqualified  success.  The 
Waveihy  Market,  in  which  the  show  was  held,  was  filled  to  rejiletion  with 
plants,  fiuits,  and  cut  flowers  ; the  weather  was  eminently  favourable,  and 
the  attendance  of  visions  exceedingly  large.  As  conveying  some  idea  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  exhibition , it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  covered  part  of  the 
market  extends  over  exactly  one  and  a half  acres,  that  the  entries  in  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  classes  provided  in  the  schedule  exceeded  two 
thou- and  ; indeed,  the  competitive  collections  were  so  numerous  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  miscellane'iiis  contributions  could  not  bo  accepterl  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  executive  to  afford  space  for  them.  'I’his  is 
the  third  of  the  Inte.ina  ional  gatherings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ivoyal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  unquestionably  been  the  most 
successful.  In  the  mattir  of  space  the  present  exhibition  hail  a decided 
advantage  over  those  of  18(15  and  1875  : the  productions  were  more  numerous, 
and,  on  the  whole,  of  a higher  quality,  and  the  arrangements  were  more 
complete  and  satisfactory.  No  more  suitable  place  for  the  holding  of  a 
horticultural  exhibition  could  well  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  the 
Waverby  Market,  which  adjoins  the  Waverley  Station  ; for  notwii hstaiiding 
the  large  area  covered  the  building  docs  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  is  so  well  lighted,  both  by  day  and  night,  that  everything  appeared  to 
the  best  ad  vantage.  1'he  space  at  the  dispoi-al  of  the  executive  was  turned 
to  good  account,  .and  the  eflect  from  the  narrow  gallery  running  round  the 
building  was  pai-ticiilai ly  good.  Along  the  centre  a broad  flat  .stage  was  pro- 
vided for  the  large  specimen  flowering  and  ornamental  planrs,  and  to  the  ri^ht 
and  left  of  this  were  three  lines  of  tables,  on  wliich  plants  of  moderate  size, 
fruits,  and  cut  flowers  were  arranged,  and  round  the  sides  were  tables  for 
the  vegetables,  m.ak'iig  no  lers  than  nine  stages  or  tables,  all  of  which  extended 
the  greater  length  of  the  building,  with  lire  iks  at  convenient  points  to  enable 
the  visitors  to  pass  readily  from  one  to  the  other.  At  the  western  end  a sm.all 
siiaco  was  enelosod  with  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  in  this  enclosure 
were  jilaced  the  dinner-table  dec  orations,  and  the  apples  and  pears  shown  in 
the  competitive  and  iniHcellaneoiis  classes. 

The  schedule,  which  was  of  a most  compreliPiisi vo  char.acter,  was  arranged 
in  eight  ilivisions — the  first  for  inne- .ppics  and  grajics  the  secoml  for  grapes 
open  to  ihose  n it  shoeing  in  the  liist  division,  the  third  for  miseeil.inerius 
fruits  in  C'dIcclionH  and  otherwise,  the  fourth  lor  fruits  of  foreign  growth,  the 
fifth  ami  seventh  tor  orniiim  nt»l  pi. nils  and  cut  flower.'',  the  sixth  tor  ilttiner- 
tiible  dt  cor  itt  -tiR,  and  the  eighth  for  vegetables.  Itt  all  but  the  seventh 
division,  whii  h was  set  ajjart,  for  trarlo  cultivators,  the  competition  was  very 
severe,  and  the  two  strut  gi  st  features  were  those  loinn  il  by  the  giap''S,  of 
which  alioiit  1,500  btmehes  were  enleteil,  atnl  the  specimen  platits,  wloeh  for 
so  late  ill  season  wi  re  [laitienlai  ly  gootl.  (liit  flowers  were  very  lino,  partieii- 
laily  dahlias,  and  had  the  space  admitteil  of  their  being  plaeoil  to  the  be.st 
advantage,  they  woulil  have  protltieod  a splenilid  display  of  themsolvos.  Dinner- 
table  decorations  and  table  plants  wore  highly  meritorious,  and  tlio  latter. 


placed  in  a single  line  along  the  eeritre  of  the  tables  devoted  to  the  grapes, 
appeared  to  advantage,  and  added  considerably  to  the  general  effect. 

As  at  the  previous  great  exhibitions  held  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duetions  were  staged  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  opening  day,  and  the 
judging  c .mmene  d at  six  a.rn.  on  Wednesday.  By  nine  o clock  the  whole 
of  the  judging  was  completed  and  the  prize-cards  attached,  and  gardeners  and 
their  asi-islants  were  admitted  between  that  hour  and  eleven  o clock  at  a charge 
of  one  shilling,  an  arrangement,  it  may  be  added,  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 

'I'he  exhibition  was  formally  opened  about  noon  on  Wednesday  by  the  L^rd 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council.  His  Lordship  said  I have  much  p ea- 
Bure  in  being  here  to-day  to  open  this  great  show,  and  I have  to  congratulate 
the  committee  ol  management  and  the  exhibitors  of  this  most  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers.  To  see  all  these  together,  filling  with  their 
fragrance  and  their  beauty  this  enormous  hall,  is  a sight  that  no  one 
her"e  will  soon  forget.  In  this  market-place,  usually  devoted  to  other 
purposes,  a marvellous  transformation  has  been  eflected,  and  an  empty 
hall  has  been  changed  into  a paradise  of  flowers.  During  a large  portion 
of  my  life  I have  taken  a deep  interest  in  gardening,  and  I have  ^en 
many  gardens  and  many  flower  shows,  but  never  anything  like  this.  e, 

the  Town  Gouncil,  are  much  indebted  to  the  promoters  of  this  show  tor 
affording  the  people  of  Edinburgh  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  a splendid 
disiday,  and  for  the  stimulus  it  must  afford  any  spectator  to  cultivate  more 
and  more  his  taste  for  flowers.  And,  as  regards  the  fruit,  the  collection  is 
simply  marvellous  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  countries  where  nature  is 
kinder,  and  the  climate  affords  greater  facilities  for  fruit  cultivation  than  we 
have  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  exhibits,  I am  told,  exceeds  2,000,  and  the 
committee  of  management  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  places  tor 
them  all,  while  the  exhibitors  include  some  of  the  most  famous  growers  in  the 
country.  The  grapes  alone  are  wonderful,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  quality 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  show  cannot  but  command  the  very  highest  admira- 
tion But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  merely  detaining  you  from  seeing  this 
wonderful  exhibition,  and  I am  sure  that  the  more  you  examine  it  the  greater 
will  be  the  pleasure  you  will  experience. 

FRUIT.  . ... 

Fine-apples  were  perhaps  the  'weakest  part  of  the  fruit  divisions,  or 

although  some  good  fruits  were  staged,  they  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
other  subjects.  In  the  class  for  two  fruit-i  of  the  Queen  Mr.  <^ahlerda.le, 
Wemys  Castle,  was  first  with  capital  examples,  not  over-large  but  splendidly 
finished  ; Mr  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle,  a good  second  ; Mr.  Meindoe  Hatton 
Hall  Cuisborough,  third.  Charlotte  Rothschild  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Good- 
acre,’  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  and  Mr.  Hutton  There  was  a fairly 
competition  for  two  pines  in  pots,  and  Mr.  Calderdale  was  first  wi 
splendid  Queens,  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Edinburgh,  was  second  with 

Smooth  Cayenne.  , 

Collections  of  Feuit  had  three  classes  set  apart  for  them,  ana  in  t 
for  twilve  dishes,  including  two  pines,  two  sorts  of  grapes,  two  melons,  and 
six  other  sorts  of  fruit,  there  were  five  competitors,  all  of  whom  bad  excellent 
collections.  The  first  prize,  of  £15,  was  awarded,  and  deservedly  so.  to  Mr. 
Mcludoe,  who  staged  Trebbiano  and  Barbarossa  grapes  in  magoiticent  condi- 
tion, the  bunches  weighing  from  8 lb.  to  9 lb.  each,  well  proportione  an 
spbndidly  finished,  very  fine  Queen  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  pines,  Hum- 
boldt and  Pitmaston  Orange  nectarines,  Violet.te  Hative  peaches,  Bes  o 
and  Meindot’s  Scarlet  Premier  melons,  Brown  Turkey  figs,  Moor  Park  apricots. 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonum  plums,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  pears.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  second  with  a collection  remark^le  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  several  kinds,  which  comprised  exaoaples  of  Muscat  ot 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  grapes,  two  Queen  pines,  M illiam  GfleY 
and  Hero  of  Lnkriuge  melons,  Victoria  nectarines,  Moor  Park  apricot,  B"*®* 
garde  peaches.  Brown  Turkey  figs,  and  Jefferson  plums.  Mr.  Austen,  -^shton 
Court,  Bristol,  third  with  a collection  of  a high  order  of  merit,  in  which  wer 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  two  Queen  pines,  1 a way 
peaches,  Downtou  nectarines,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Victory  of  Bath  melons, 
Kirke’s  plums,  Brunswick  figs,  aud  Doyenne  Boussoch  pears.  r f -4. 

There  were  five  competitors  also  in  the  class  for  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  ex- 
clusive of  pines,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton 
Castle,  Durham,  with  splendid  examples  of  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of 
A'exandiia  grapes  Klruge  nectarines,  Crosse  Mignonne  peaches,  Louise  Bon 
of  Jer.sev  and  Durandeau  pears,  White  Magnum  Bonum  I’'"””’  “®®* 
intloii,  Worcester  Pearmaiii  apples,  and  Brown  Turkey  figs.  Mr.  Bickso  , 
Mount  Milville,  a close  second  with  Black  Hamburgh  aud  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria grapes.  Noblesse  and  Barrington  peaches,  Vict'.ria  and  Elruge 
Moore  Paik  apricoG,  Lawson’s  Golden  Gage  plum-s  Best  of  A1  and  Read  s 
Creenflesh  mnluiis.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  pears,  and  White  Ischia  ti^s , M . 

McKelvie  third.  . , j • „ 

In  the  class  for  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  exclusive  of  grapes  and  pmes,  there 
were  six  eiitiies,  aud  Mr.  Mcludoe  was  first,  staging  capital  examples  ot 
Meindoe’.s  Scarlet  Premier  and  Best  of  All  melons,  Beurre  d A.nanlis  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears,  Brunswick  and  Negro  bargo  figs, 
plums,  Bella  Magnifique  cherries,  Worcester  Pearinam  MT'®®’ 
peachcs.>d  Hemskiik  apricots.  Mr.  Wblliamson,  Tarvet,  second  with  a very 
excelliiit  collection  com,.. ising  especially  line  examples  of  V 
ton  nectarines.  Uoyal  George  and  Noblesse  pe.acbes, 

, limns,  Irish  peach  apples,  M.ior  Bark  a,mcots.  Brown  iurkey  figs,  and  Jar 
uoiidln  pears  ; Mr.  Fairgieive,  Dunkeld,  a good  third.  . , 

CitAi'KS  IN  Collections  formed  a very  important  and  attractive  e • 
There  were  no  less  than  twelve  collections  in  the  class  for  six  sorts,  tw.  >'«'>®''®« 
of  each.  Hero  Mr.  Meindoo  was  first  with  iiniiiense  and  mishea 

hunches  of  Barbarossa,  Trebbiano,  Mrs.  Piiice,  superbly  coloured.  Golden 
Cfl.aiiipioii,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Colmar;  Mr  Hunter  a 
with  Barbarossa,  M uscat  of  Aloxaudna,  Aheanto,  I .^‘’C-woTd 

(loldcn  Cliampi:.!!  ; Mr.  A.  K.rk,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
third  with  Black  Hainburgli,  Duke  of  Buccleiicb,  Alnwick 
Alexandria,  Muscat  llainbiirgb.  and  Gros  Colinar;  Mr.  M^'^elvie  and 
llaininon,  Br.iyton,  Gumbcrlaml,  also  exliibitod  well  in  thee  a-s.  o,,oli  aud 
tion  was  also  very  siiirito'l  in  the  cl  iss  (or  six  varieties  one  bum.li  of  0“®  '-  ’*“ 
at  ti.c  head  of  the'  competitors  was  Mr.  Hunter  with  grand  - im,  ^ 
Alicante.  Trebbiano,  Gr.'S  Colmar,  Barl.arossa,  and  Muscat  of  Ah  x^i  na  i 
Mr.  A.  Kirka  closo  sec  ml  with  Black  1 1 ainbnrgh,  Mi.soat  of 
U.linir,  Doko  of  BuccIcucIi,  Alnwick  .Seo  llmg,  and  Ibunl  ii  g . ^ 

MoKelvio  third  with  a good  aUho.igl.  so, ncwl.at  uneven  V”.*'®®,'; 
b.ing  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Prince,  Calabrian  ^ 

Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Gros  Colmar.  Tl'®r®  f rrorSov  lIan 
buuchos,  and  Iho  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elpliinstoue,  of  SI  l y . 
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Dciliy,  w lio  liml  lino  luinulioH  of  Mmlroslirld  (^onil,  MtiHont  of  Aloxiindria,  and 
(loldi'o  (^)»u'on  ; J\li.  I)i(„kHv>n  anil  Air.  Kol>oi  Ih,  'l'ullanu>rOf  Ireland,  tu^coiid  and 
third. 

duAi'ios  IN  OiMiK.s  of  ono  aiid  two 
mind).  18,  anil,  on  ilm  ivliolo,  in  cu|>it.  l 
■wt  ro  hrnkon  up  into  uto  diviai  .ih,  and 
only  ono  of  tin 
Imnohoa,  and 


hnncliofi  worn  staged  in  iininonao 
I! 'iniition.  The  oNuaos  for  IheHo 
xhiliitora  wero  allmvod  to  hIiow  in 
i!  two.  In  llio  lii.'t  dlvi^ion  I hero  wero  ten  elaSHOs  for  two 
f tlle.ao  eight  were  for  8poei!h  il  vaiioMea.  Tliero  Wi  ro  ten 


v.ix  OV4  ritj  n-i  r 1 ,1 1'u  vaiKil'irM.  I IHTO  Wtro  liMl 

L'utriea  for  two  liiiiieliea  ol  lllaek  I lanilnirgh,  and  Mr.  Meindoe,  Mr.  Melntyro, 
ainl  Mr.  UoUit>,  (iiinno'shuiy  I’aik,  were  tlie  pii/.etakers,  wiili  fairly  good 
eliister.i.  Four  eoinpetltors  only  enturod  for  two  hiiiichca  of  Muscat 
llainhnrgh,  and  Mr.  Keid,  Koekliold,  Diindeo,  wa.s  lirst  with  small  hut  well- 
coloured  bnnehes,  and  Air.  lioherta,  (iunnerahury  I’aik,  second.  Tliero  was 
a sjiiiited  conto.st  for  tho  priz’ a for  two  hunehea  of  Cros  Colmar,  and  tho 
awards  wero  made  in  favour  of  Mr,  Wallia,  gardener  to  tho  liev.  W.  .Sneyd, 
Keweasllc-upon- I'yne;  Mr.  IJpjohn,  Woralcy  Hall,  M inehester,  and  Mr.’ 
I'llphinstone,  all  of  whom  presented  this  noble  grape  in  spleiided  style.  'The 
class  for  two  Imnches  of  Hady  Downes  was  well  lilled,  the  entries  numbprino 
lifteen  ; tho  prizstakers  were  Mr  McKelvie,  Mr.  Mcludoe,  and  Mr.  Wallis’^ 
I'Vr  two  bunches  of  M.idreslield  Court  there  w.as  a good  competition,  and  Mr’. 
Coodaere,  Mr.  Roberts,  (Junnersbury,  and  Mr.  McKelvie,  who  were  first, 
second,  and  third,  staged  exceedingly  well-coloured  examples.  Sixteen  com- 
petitors entered  in  the  class  for  two  hunches  of  Alicante,  and  the  prizetakers 
wero  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Hall,  all  of  whom 
staged  bunches  large  in  size,  and  superbly  col  aired.  In  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  any  other  black  sort  there  were  thirteen  entries,  and  Mr.  McIndoe 
and  Mr.  Walbs  were  first  and  second  with  medium-sized  and  well-finished 
cliisteisof  Birbarossa,  and  Air.  Hudson,  Gnnner.sbury  House,  Acton,  was  first 
w ith  Alnwick  Seedling  in  line  condition.  The  class  for  two  bunches  ’of  Muscat 
ot  Alexandria  was  very  strong,  there  being  thirteen  entries,  and  all  of  a high 
order  of  merit.  Mr.  Day,  Girleiston,  was  first  with  magnificent  bunches  of  a rich 
amber  ool  mr.  Air.  AI  ickiniioipM  IvilleCastle,  Dalkeith,  second,  and  Mr  Murray 
Culzean  Castle,  Mayhole,  third.  In  the  class  for  two  bnnehes  of  any  whPe 
grape  other  than  the  Alexandrian  Muscat,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  there 
were  sixteen  entries,  and  Air.  Gray,  Lesm.atrago w,  was  first  with  grand 
examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Wallis  was  second,  and  Air 
-Uicksou  third  with  Goloeu  Queen. 

In  the  das.s  for  one  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  the  prizetakers  were  Air, 
McIndoe  and  Mr.  Boyd.  lor  Alicante  Mr.  Koberts,  Prestwold  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Alackonochie,  were  tir.st  and  second;  for  one  bunch  of  Laly  Uow.es  the 
prizetakers  « ere  Mr.  Ei,.hinstoiie  and  Mr.  Lee;  for  one  bunch  of  Aliiwi  ik 
Seedling,  which  is  unusu  illy  good  this  season,  Mr.  Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  Guuuerslinry  Park  ; for  one  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc,  a 
vafualde  black  grape  of  recent  introduction,  Air.  Wallis  and  .Mr  McIndoe  • 
for  one  bumjh  of  Muscat  of  Alexaudiia  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  McKelvie  ; for  Golden 
Champion  Air  Brown  Abercairney,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury ; and  for 
Mis.  Pear.-onAIr.  AA'^allis  and  Mr.  Austen,  Bristol. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  the  heaviest  bunch  of  black  grapes  Air. 
Koberts,  Inllaniore,  was  first  with  a shap-ly  hut  poorly-coloured  bunch  of 
Barbarossa,  weighing  about  18  lbs.,  and  Mr.  McIndoe  was  second  with  a 

''ariety,  of  which  the  weight  was  about 
.)  lbs.  l^ither  of  the  bunches  were  weigheii,  so  that  exact  weight  cannot  be 
given.  For  the  prizes  for  one  bunch  of  a white  grape  for  flavour  Mr.  Roberts 
Gunuersbury  Park,  was  first,  and  Mr.  McIndoe  second,  with  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  a small-berried  white  variety  of  high  class  ipiality  ; for  the  best 
flavoured  black  grape  Mr.  Alolndoe  was  first  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  Air 
Bun, ton  second  with  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the  class  for  one  bunch  for  bloom 

first  and  second  with  Gros  Colmar. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  second  division  were  con'este  I with  much  spirit 
and  the  several  classes  contained  grapes  of  great  excellency.  For  six  varieties 
Mr.  W itherspoon,  Chester-Je-Streec,  was  first  with  weJl-finished  bunches  of 
Alnwick  Seealing,  Foster’s  Needling,  Aladresfield  Court,  Black  Prince,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  Gros  Maroc;  Mr.  Lane,  Trinty,  second,  and  Mr 
McLeod  third.  In  the  classes  for  two  and  one  bunches  the  most  successful  of 
the  numerous  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Finlay,  Laytou  Hall,  Darlington;  Mr. 
Aoung,  Mr  Collins,  Mr.  Shaw,  Air.  Watson,  Mr.  Harper,  Air.  Jeffrey  Lang- 
holm, and  Mr.  Greig.  j a 

■ Memorial  Prizes.  Three  Veitch  memorial  prizes,  each  consist- 

ing of  £5  and  a medal,  were  offered  by  the  trustees,  oue  for  a collection  of 
fruit  and  two  for  grapes.  The  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  fruit  in  the 
exhibition  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mcludoe  for  his  first-prize  collection  of  twelve 
kinds,  and  that  for  the  best  two  bunches  of  black  grapes  in  the  show  to  the 
same  exhibitor  for  the  two  magnificent  hunches  of  Barbarossa  in  his  collection 

fo  M n f fu  bunches  of  white  grapes  was  awarded 

to  Mr.  Day  for  the  splendid  bunches  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria,  for  which  he 
received  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  that  variety  in  the  first  division, 
nnri  S presented  in  grand  stjie  by  Alessrs.  H.  Lane 

i Ri’  n u Bs'-'^fiampstead,  who  were  first  in  the  class  for  a black  grape 
With  Black  Hamburgh,  aud  for  a white  grape  with  Foster’s  Seedlino.  The 
vines  were  ot  immense  size  and  well  furnished  with  fine  clusters,  aSd  with 
Striking  eff!cr  miscellaneous  class  produced  a 

abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  Thirty-two  fruits  were 
staged  in  the  class  for  a green-fleshed  variety,  and  the  premier  award  was 
made  m favour  of  Mr.  Mcludoe,  who  had  Best  of  All  ; Mr.  Maule  was  second 
Mith  Colston  Basset,  and  Air.  Elphmstone  third  with  Hero  of  Lockinve. 
Th^e  were  twenty  entries  in  the  class  for  scarlet-fleshed  kinds,  and  Mr 
McKelvie  was  ^st,  and  Mr  McIntosh,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  second,  with 
Rloxham  Hall ; Mr.  Watson,  Stirling,  third. 

Figs  were  admirably  shown  by  Air.  Boyd,  Air.  Wallis,  and  Air.  Heggie, 
who  respectively  staged  Broivn  Turkey,  White  Ischia,  and  Osborn’s  Prolitic 
fr,  ■,  Kkctarines  were  plentiful  and  good.  In  the  class  for  twelve 

fruits  there  were  twelve  entries-,  „nd  Mr.  McMillan  was  Hr.-t  with  Lord 
RTimcnse  size;  Mr.  Youna  .-econd  with  Walb.iroon  Admirable 
fn  th!  ol  ^^;ble,-se.  Equally  spirited  was  the  competition 

of  SIX,  and  Mr.  AIcLeod  was  first  with  Lord  Palmerst  11,  each 

fiuit  of  enormous  size  ; Air  J.  Paterson  second  with  Kobles-e.  In  the  class 

Mr.  George  and  Air.  Gilbert  were  first  and  second  with 
Victoria,  a large  and  handsome  variety. 

Plums  and  Apricots  were  fairly  represented.  In  the  class  for  three 
plums  xMr.  bhort  was  hrst  with  Jefferson,  Kirke’s,  and  Victoria,  and  Mr. 

^ A Victoria  and  Jefferson  in  capital  condition. 

safKfnoS  were  contributed  in  immense  numbers  and  in  the  most 

satisfactory  condition.  For  six  pears,  two  sorts,  Mr.  Fraser,  Ledbury,  was 


first  with  Willimii-’s  Bon  Chri-lieii.  Air.  .Short  and  Mr.  Don  contrinuted  tlio 
two  best  ilisims  I f .l.ugoin  llo,  and  in  the  cd.iss  for  a colho;tion  of  pears  Mr. 
Aiisti-n  and  Mr.  \\  illiains -n  weic  li>Htaii‘I  neco-id.  Air.  Brotherstone  st.aged  a 
li  .0  iliHli  ol  G.il.ihasMo  III  the  class  f..r  ibo  six  heaviest  p irs  aii.|  Mr.  V niog 
exliilnted  wel).^  L,  the  apple  cl  is-es  AD.  .Meintosh,  Mr.  WilliaiiiHoii,  Mr. 
Iilaekie,  Mr.  Kdg.ir,  and  Air.  Meliidos  wore  the  most  sue  aissful  exliibitors. 
I'ho  ( xhihitoi-  last  mcntioiio  I was  first  in  tho  class  f ,r  a eoll.-eti  m of  baking 
apples  wiih  splcn  lid  fruits  of  Aiiiiio  Eliz.ab  th,  Ke'iliovilh  Sodliog,  Warner’s 
King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Peasgo  si’s  Nonesuch,  Winter  H awthorii  leii,  Laly 
■ 1 hjnnikcr,  Nilson’ti  ('(xllin,  ai*nl  (k-Ilini. 

Alc.s.sis.  J.  VeUch  and  .Sons,  Glielsea,  exhibited  a very  large  and  splendid 
collection  of  apoles  and  peirs  gr  -vvo  in  tli.ir  Fulham  nurseiy  on  pyramid 
trees.  Alessrs.  .1.  Giieal  and  Son,  CrawL-y,  ISiisocx,  staged  a lino  collection  of 
apples  and  pears  from  cordon  trees. 

PLANT.S. 

Stove  and  Gukkniiou.se  Plant’s  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliagtj  were  ata^ed  ia  splendid  stylo  by  numerous  exhibit')rs,  d'hero 
were  six  or  seven  entries  in  tho  great  class  for  ten  flowering  and  lino  foliage, 
and  at  tlio  head  of  tho  competitors  was  Air.  Letts,  Maske,  Yorkshire,  wTth 
large  and  splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Ixor.a  cocciiiea,  stephaiiotis, 
Plitenocoma  prolifera  Harnesi,  Alhimanda  Menderaoni,  Kriea  Mamoekiaiia, 
and  immense  and  well-linished  examples  of  Groton  Q leen  Victoria,  0.  Weis- 
manui,  Gleichenia  .Mendeli,  and  Gycas  revoliita.  Air.  P.iterson,  Alilbank,  a 
good  second  with  a collection  in  which  Erica  Austiniana,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  Mac  - 
mihiana,  Statice  protiisi,  Txora  Williamsi,  Eiicharis  amazonica,  and  Crotor 
Weismanni  were  particularly  good ; Mr.  Henderson  third.  In  the  class  for 
one  specimen  jilant  Mr.  Souza  was  first  with  Pancratium  speciosnm,  bearing 
tep  splcndiil  scapes;  Mr.  Bobertson  second  with  a specimen  of  Lapageria 
rosea,  about  nine  feet  high  and  well  furnished  wiJi  foliage  and  flowers;  Val- 
lota  purpurea  w’as  shown  in  splendid  .style,  and  the  several  specimens  produced 
a brilliant  display  of  colour.  Air.  Grossart  and  Air.  Donald  had  the  two  finest 
specimens  Cape  heaths.were  fairly  represented,  and  in  the  class  for  a single 
specimen  Mr.  Boyes  was  first  with  E.  Marnockiaua,  one  of  the  best  of  the  late- 
flowering  varieties. 

There  was  a good  competition  for  four  fine  foliage  plants,  and  Mr,  Ham- 
mond was  fir-t  with  Dasylirion  glauouin,  Buonapartea  juncea  filamentosa,  and 
f'roton  maje.stioiis  ; and  palms  in  collections  of  four  were  well  shriwn  by  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Air.  Graham,  and  crotons,  which  were  considerably  above  the 
average  both  in  size  and  colour,  were  splendidly  shown  by  Air.  Aleintyre,  Mr. 
Hammond,  and  Mr.  Atkinson.  Draoienas  were  also  remarkably  good,  the’chief 
ptizH'akt'rs  h-ing  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Air.  Douglas. 

Ferns  had  four  or  five  classes  set  apart  for  them  and  the  most  successful 
exhibit..rs  of  exotic  kinds  were  Mr,  Ciirror.  Air.  Gaming,  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
P,  Neill  Fraser,  Esq. , RoekvillH,  Alurroytield,  Ediiitiurgb,  honorary  treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  last-meutioned  was  first 
for  six  kinds  with  specimens  of  the  most  magnificent  character,  that  of  Gonio- 
phlebium  subauriciilatum  being  particularly  noteworthy  ; this  had  about  two 
hundred  fronds  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  suspended 
from  the  gallery  it  produced  a very  striking  effect.  The  most  successful  of  the 
exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  British  kinds  were  Mr.  Anderson,  Air.  Lvall  and 
Air.  Kerr.  ’ 

TABLK.S  OF  Plants  arranged  for  effect  formed  a very  pleasing  feature,  and 
those  of  Mr.  A.  Paul  and  Mr.  Hammond,  who  were' equal  first  in  the 
amateurs  division,  and  ADssrs.  Ireland  and  Tnomson  and  Aldssrs.  Clark  Bros., 
Carlisle,  who  were  equal  first  in  the  class  set  apart  for  trade  growers,  were 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

Nurserymen  s Classes  for  plants  were  not  so  well  filled  as  those  provided 
for  amateurs,  nevertheless  a very  large  number  of  excellent  collections  were 
staged  by  trade  growers.  The  leading  exhibitors  in  the  trade  division  were 
Me-isrs.  IreUnd  and  Thomson,  Alessrs.  Djwnie  aud  Laiid,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.  These  contributors  also  e.xhibited  large  aud  splendid  collec- 
tions of  ornamental  plants. 

C0NIFER0U.S  Tree,s  were  admirably  represented  by  c illectinns  from  the 
Lawson  Nursery  Company  and  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Thomson,  who  were  first 
and  second  respectively  in  the  clas.s  for  six  ; both  firms  staged  well-furnished 
specimens  ranging  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  those  forming  the  first  prize 
group  cqnsis  ea  of  Retinospora  filifera,  R.  phimosa  aurea,  Pieea  Veitchi, 
bciadopitis  verticillata.  Juniperus  virginicus  albo  spica,  and  Abies  polita. 
Ihe  Lawson  Nursery  Company  also  exhibited  two  Urge  and  very  fine  banks 
ot  coniferous  trees,  whmb,  arranged  at  the  western  end  of  the  hall,  added 
materially  to  the  general  effect. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  bloom  included  zonal  pelargmiums,  fuchsias, 
titles,  and  cockscombs,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  they  do  not  call  for 
any  special  com^ient.  The  cocks  tombs  were  exhibited  by  Air.  Brown  and  Air. 
Reid,  ;ind  were  furnished  with  splendid  heads. 

Orchids  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Doughs,  Aliss  Tait,  Air.  A. 
Paul,  and  Mr.  McDonald,  and  includeil  a splendid  specimen  of  Rena  ichera 
coccinea,  and  good  examples  of  Od  mtoglossu  n grande,  Lcclia  ele-raus, 
Cattleya,tngas,  aud  other  good  and  well-known  kinds.  ° 

Cut  Plovers.— These  were  very  successfully  .shown  in  the  trade  classes 
by  Mes.srs.  Dowme  and  La-rd,  Alessr.s  Harkue.^s  and  Son,  Alessrs.  Cooker  and 
Son  and  Air.  Campbell,  aud  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  private  growers  the 
leading  prizetakers  were  Air.  M-tFarlane,  Air.  Robertson,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 

W.  Veiteh,  Air.  Simpson,  and  Air.  A.  Kerr. 

VEGETABLES. 

All  the  prizes  for  vegetables  were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  the  pro- 
ductions  throughout  were  remarkably  good.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of 
twelve  kinds  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and  Mr.  Aluir,  Alargam  Park,  was 
first  with  a splendid  lot,  and  Air.  AIcBean  second.  Air.  Aluir  was  also  first  for 
a collection  of  salads. 

The  prizes  for  potatoes  were  also  keenly  conte.sted.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
sorts  th  ro  weu-o  twenty  competitors,  and  Air.  Cult  m,  Castle  Douglas,  w-as  first 
with  lemaikably  fine  simples  of  Beauty  (f  Hebron,  .Salmon  Kidney,  Climax 
Beauty  of  Kent,  ye  dtish  Queen,  Challenger,  Queen  of  AA’hites,  Grampian’ 
Porter  s Excelsior,  and  Schoolmaster.  The  competition  was  equally  sev'ere  in 
the  class  for  six.  and  Air.  Potter  was  first  with  Grampian,  Alammoth  Pearl, 
Schoolmaster,  \Voodstock  Ividney,  and  Manhattan;  Air.  Alackiuiiou  second.  ^ 

AII8CELLANEODS  CONTKIBUnONS. 

Chief  amongst  the  exhibitors  in  the  miscellaneous  class  was  Air.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  who  had  a very  large  collection  of  flowering 
and  ornamental-leaved  plants.  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  of  Forest  Hil]“ 
exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  begonias,  in  which  many  of  their  fine 
novelties  were  well  represented. 
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iHotcs  of  ©bstrfation. 

WINTERING  LETTUCE  PLANTS. 

ITavino  to  deal  with  a cold  undrained  soil,  I have  to  take 

to  keen  a stock  of  plants  through  the  winter.  The  best  variety  I can  *o 

slaud  the  winter  is  the  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos. 

15t,h  of  August  on  a warm  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  about  the 
week  in  November  I prepare  a frame  for  the  plants.  I place  the  frairie 
The  ml  sunny  part  o'f  tlfe  frame  ground,  and  1111  it  up  'Vtth  sod  to  with  n 
nine  inches  of  the  glass.  In  this  bed  of  soil  the  plants  arc  put  out  six 

inches  apart  each  wa|.  The  lights  are  left  on  for  a ^^'^/JX^frlTulrters 
night,  until  the  plants  have  had  time  to  make  new  roots  in 

and  as  soon  as  I see  they  are  getting  established  I a few 

night  and  day  in  mild  weather.  I like  them  to  be 

degrees  of  frost,  and  the  lights  are  not  therefore  put  on 

is  a likelihood  of  as  much  as  10  deg.  of  frost.  As  *1^®  JXl  " 

severity  I put  on  the  lights  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  cover  ' 

Uvo  or  thil  in  thickness,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  this 

way  I save  as  many  plants  as  I require  in  the  most  severe  ^ 

Tem^ark  that  the  last  winter  being  so  mild  I not  put  on  ^ all. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I shall  continue  to  make  the  --e  P-paratiom  , 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  I 

The  value  of  these  as  bedding  plants  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated^^^^  | 
nlanted  out  about  fifty  the  last  week  in  May,  in  a situation  where  rn  y 
plants  would  have  faile^d  to  succeed.  The  effect  they  have  P^'f  "®®J 
a pleasing  surprise  to  many  visitors  Every  one  desirous  of  j 

flower  garden  should  lose  no  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  merUs  01 
the  tuberous  begonias. 

CALLIOPSIS  TINCTORIA. 

This  hardy  annual  was  much  grown  a quarter  of  a ®®“t^  ^g®> 
as  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated  now  as  at  any  other  time.  Adthoug 
classed  asahaVdy  annual,  it  does  not  always 
BOW  the  seed  in  a box  in  the  month  of  August,  and  keep  *'’® 
pit  all  the  winter.  In  April  they  are  put  out  in  the  borders,  ^^®»-®  ^ 
to  flower  in  June,  and  continue  flowering  all  the  Bummer  cMours  of 

two  feet  high  and  produces  a continuous  succession  of  flowers,  the  ®o1o^b 
which  are  bright  orange  and  dark  crimson. 

ROSEBERY  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  green  gooseberry  named  Bosebery  is  one  of  the  best  for  a small  garden, 
as  in  itsfarly  Stages  it  is  capital  for  culinary  purposes,  and  when  ripe  is  a good 
S fruit  o^f  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  grows  very  neatly,  and  needs  no 
pruning.  It  should,  I think,  come  into  the  best  dozen.  • 


EtpUes  to  (Suttits. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Tames  Page  Hornsey,  Middlesex.— idwicfi  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

G.  Cooling’ AND  Son,  S>kt-b..— Illustrated  Catalogue  oJ  Hyacinths,  Tidips 

“”1r?iirs  y“1S  SrocKTOUT. -Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Continental  Flowering 

’®“g.‘  Shrewsbury,  59,  Old  Bailey,  E.G.-Price  List  oj  Gas  Conservatory 

Boilers  and  Portable  Hot-water  Apparatus.  rnnservatoru 

John  Jefferies  and  Co.,  Cirencester.— T/ir  Best  Bulbs  for  Consesvatory, 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots  from  the  Cape  and  all  parts  of  t^^-Jforld. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford.— Aew  Carnations  and  Picotees. 


Disappointed.— The  marrows  are  probably  too  cold  and  wet  at  the  roots, 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  prevent  the  fruit  dropping. 

Subscriber  —Horticultural  buildings  are  wanted  in  Queensland  for  horti- 
cultural'purposes.  Whether  Queensland  or  Manitoba  should  have  the  p.e- 
ference  as  a place  of  settlement  we  could  not  undertake  to  determine,  save  for 
ourselves  alone,  and  in  that  case  we  should  certainly  prefer  the  first. 

Q ir^v Your  seedling  fuchsias  are  an  interesting  lot.  White  Lady,  single 

white  corolla,  a short  flower,  the  vinous-tinted  scarlet  sepals  contrasting  well 
with  the  white  corolla.  Ethel  Fry  is  a double  white  corolla  of  great  substance 
and  sometimes  inclined  to  be  as  round  as  a ball.  The  petals  a.rc  well  packed 
together,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  white  with  carmine  pencilling, 
the  sepals  purplish  tinted  scarlet,  quite  reflexed.  Two  very  pretty  novelties. 

CTewiaHi.?.— Dartmouth.— It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  back  pematis  Jack- 
manni  every  year.  When  it  becomes  thin  and  exhausted  wdl  *;®  ‘;”®  ®“®"  J 
for  that  operation— say,  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
cutting  it  back  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground  every  year  will  be  u„ 
attended  with  danger,  as  the  new  growth  will  rise  with  vigour  and  flower 
freely. 

Wireworm.-^'  Novice”  will  not  proceed  far  in  practical  horticulture  without 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  wireworm.  There  are,  indeed,  several  sorts 
of  insidious  beasts  so-called,  but  they  have  this  character  m common,  that 
when  unearthed  they  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  of  an 
ochreous  or  brownish  colour,  smooth,  horny,  and  very  tough.  If  Bpa''e'l  to 
rurtheir  course  they  in  due  time  come  forth  as  jumping  beetles  soon  M er 
which  in  the  midst  of  a merry  life,  the  females  lay  many  minute  yellowish 
eggs,  which  is  the  last  event  in  their  individual  history.  The  true  wireworm  is 
like  the  mealworm,  which  also  is  of  a pale  colour,  ^ome  species  of  millepedes 
are  called  wireworms,  but  are  far  removed  in  their  relationships. 

Narrm  of  Plants,  Fruits,  d-c.-P.  M.,  Orwell. -Mandevillea  luaveok^^^^ 
sun.  Echites  suaveolens.  R.  Tuscani.-l,  Carduus  argemone  ; 2 X an 
As  regards  “worth  growing,”  any  plant  is  worth  growing  that  you  take  an 
^teiest  in.  When  we  advise  we  are  of  course  influenced  by  our  tastes 
and  Dteiudices.  Thus  we  consider  a holly  a finer  evergreen  than  a privet,  but 
the  man  who  prefers  privets  to  hollies  will  find  us  always  ready  to  advise 
him,  and  as  you  mention  these  things  we  recommend  you  to  8*^® 
the  Chinese  privets,  if  your  climate  is  sufficiently  soft  for  them.  In 
northern  suburts  of  London  these  privets  do  not  last  long,  and  therefore  we 
are  cautious  about  recommending  them.  W.  S.— Your  grape  * ... 

Royal  Vineyard,  but  being  out  of  condition  we  cannot  determine  it  with 
cerLintv  The  apple  is  Quarrenden,  also  very  much  out  of  condition.  The 
sS  must  be  s^^^t  with  fruit  on  it.  W.  H.  C .,  Dartmouth -1  Clematis 
rubro-violacea  ; 2,  Escallonia  rubra;  3,  not  known  ^ 

fruit  ; 4,  Sedum  Sieboldi ; 5,  Sedum  japonicum  ; 6,  Asplemum  ^ 

AH,a  .«m  ; 8,  r NorUs  ra  tftssifz, 

having  an'ifered  through  being  .ant  ''v’ouipi.nt  ta 

Others  were  as  good  samples  as  could  be  desired.  L.  Haslett.— Your  plant 
the  common  Bryony,  Bryonia  dioica. 


Ant.  ROOZEN  and  son.  Nurserymen, 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Before  ordering  DUTCH  BULBS  read  Ant.  Roozen  and 
Son’s  Catalogue  for  1882,  which  their  agents,  Messrs. 
Meetens  and  Co.,  5,  Billiter  Square,  London,  E.C.,  w ill 
forward  Post  Free  on  application ^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  per  100.— Forman’s 
Exodsior,  finest  for  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  5s. 
President,  Paxton,  Elton  Pine,  Nimrod,  Keen’s  Seedling,  3s.j 
strong  Plants,  Seedlings  from  Vi.  omtesse  H^rieart,  P.axton, 
&c  Is  Gd.  Daisies,  Pearl  of  D.aiaies,  Is.  Gd.  dozen. 
Hepaticas,  Doub  0 red,  2s.  Gd. ; single  blue.  Is  Gd.  Pnm- 
roses  Double  white  and  lilac.  Is.  9d.  dozen,  l2s.  100  ; double 
ruby,  .5s  dozen;  Carier's  Cloth  of  Gold,  6s.  dozen.  Victoria, 
the  largest  double  yellow,  immenso  size  and  splendid  flower, 
7a.  (id.  dozen.  Polyaiiibus,  assorted  collection,  strong  Seed- 
lilies,  very  fine  for  iininudiato  hlooininp,  10b.  1(i0.  AunculaR, 
23.  6(1.  (iozeii.  V olets,  Bello  do  (Jhatonay  and  Leo's 
Odoratissiina,  Is.  O'i.  do/.on.  StroTifj  planti  of  Kvoiiiiis^  Prini- 
roses,  Foxgloves,  and  doiiblo  Wliito  Fevorfows.  6d.  per 

dozen.  ^ . , t. 

Mr.  II.  Booikut,  Louth,  Lincolnshiro. 


©tituarg. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  a few  days  since,  residence  at 

Edmonton,  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  many  years  a member  of 
mittee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  the  principal  promoter  of  the  National  D.ihlia 
UTbihition  lately  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  honorary 

supplied  his  place. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  Geneva,  Professor  Plantamour,  aged  67  years. 


Special  List  (Pobruary,  1882)  free  on  application. 

rpHE  LARGEST  STOCK  in  the  GREATEST 
JL  NUMBER  of  VARIETIES  m the  TRADE,  suitable 
for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  cultivation  ; also  for  Outdoor 
Ferneries  and  other  purposes. 

Intending  Purchasers  should  send  for  above  List  before 

buying  elsewhere. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SIXPENCE. 

W.  AND  J*  BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN  NURSERY,  SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

SWEET  VIOLETS!  SWEET  VIOLETS  !- 

All  the  best  Double  and  Single  varieties  now  ready  m 

®'^Wholesale  and  retail  Priced  List-i  free  ou  application. 
JosiAii  Dillistone,  Nurseryman,  sc., 

High  Street,  Clare,  Suffolk. 


1 000 


GERANIUMS.  Bare  (Jiipoitiinity  for  Niirsory- 
men  or  Giiriloners  wishing  to  obtain  first-nite  Stock.  All 
strong  Cuttings,  moflUy  of  1880-81,  by  Posrson,  Loiiioioo, 
Catlin,  Denny,  Ac.,  Ineliidin  r Bronze,  Trioolur,  Doiiblo 
Zonal.,  and  Double  Ivy  leaf.  No  Inferior  sorts.  For  List 
aud  Partieiilars  ajiply  to 

W,  Douuiic,  G2,  Preston  Street,  Faversham. 


No.  75.— Melon  or  Cucumber  Frames. 

CASH  PRICES-Carriaqe  Paid.  . 

No.  2 size  ..  8 ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  ..  £3  7 6 

No.  3 ,.  ..12  ft 6 ft 4 17  6 

No,  4 „ ..  16  ft 6 ft 6 7 6 

These  Frames  are  13  in.  deep  in  front,  and  24  in.  deep  at 
the  back;  the  lights  are  2 in.  thick,  with  a strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light,  inese 
Frames  are  made  of  the  best  hard  red  deal,  shipped  from 
the  best  districts  for  durable  wood,  all  painted  four  coats  of 
best  oil  colour,  the  lights  are  glazed  best  21-oz.  English 
glass.  For  testimonials,  see  our  Catalogue,  free  on  appli- 
cation. Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
and  Wales,  also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Estimates  for  Garden  Frames,  Pit  Lights,  Sashes,  <fic. 

“ Bentley  Terrace,  Melton  Mowbray. 

“ The  Frames  you  sent  me  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

W.  SSMITH. 

New  Illustrated  Cataloour  ok  Small 

O It  K liJ  TV  II  <>  U 

Suitahlo  for  Villas,  Small  Omiiitry  Housos,  &o.  NOW 
READY.  To  bo  liad  free  on  applicution. 

BOULTON  and  PAUL,  NOitWIUH. 

ORCHID  BASKETS.- Superior  Octagonal 

Teak-wood  Orchid  Baskets,  in  various  designs,  witli 
galvanized  or  copper  wire,  from  fls.  per  dozen.  Send  for 
flluHtrated  Price  List  to  A.  H.  Smith  and  S Williams, 
23|  Farringclon  Road,  XC.O.  (clo»o  to  the  wtatiou). 


Chlonodoxa  Liioilito. 

17^ ABLY  SPRING  BULB,  a worthy  companion 
to  ScilU  sibirica,  blue  flowers 

K -Dfiolint  rthe^”T.ll^.“’  fflsTuglit  to‘be 

planted  now.  Haarlom,  Holland. 

THRAMPTON’S  PILL  OP 

excellent  i-ainily  Medichie  Is 

pluiplds,  ami  sallowiieHs  of  the  skin,  and  give  a neiu  j 

^‘%Tche‘Xtr«^t  ‘‘"J  Three-halfpoiice,  and 

2s.  »d.  per  box. 


SKrTKMIlI'U  2.'?,  lfiS2. 
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Canada,  Chinn.  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forw.arded,  NOT  LATER  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  TVade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page.  Ninepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3 ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free,  2id.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  ate  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Ofbces,  as  all  Letters  so  addiessed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
retutned  to  the  sender. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — All  communio.ations  intended  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Paper 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES, 
14S  and  149,  ALDERSSATE  STREET,  E.C.,  .and  not  to  Ave  Maria  Lane,  as  considerable 
delay  is  caused  when  instructions  are  forwarded  to  the  latter  plate. 


^iirtiuu  for  il^f  ^liisiiiug 

Monday,  September  25,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Tuesday,  September  26,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Lordship  Park  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington  ; Indoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Tuesday,  September  26,  at  3 p.m.— Mr.  J.  S.  Gomme,  at  Millshot  Farm, 
Fulham  ; Seakale  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 

Wednesday,  September  27.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Maryland 
Point,  Stratford ; Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Wednesday,  September  27.  at  1 p.m.— Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  at  the  Swiss 
Nursery,  Hammersmith ; Nursery  Stock. 

Wednesday,  September  27 —Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Reeve’s 
Nursery,  Acton  ; Nursery  Stock. 

Wednesday,  September  27,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  September  28,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at 38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Important  Orchids. 

Thursday,  September  28,  at  1 p.m.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting ; Nursery  Stock. 

Thursday,  September  28,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  11  a.m.— Mr. 
D.  Mitchell,  at  Mayfield  Falkirk;  Specimen  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  Coniferie. 

Friday,  September  29,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Biggs’s 
Nurseries,  Lewisham;  Nursery  Stock. 

Friday,  September  29,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Stret, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Saturday,  September  30,  at  12. 30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 


The  Gr(0wth  of  Fruit  under  Glass  increases  in  importance 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  expansion  of  towns,  and  the  per- 
sistent bad  behaviour  of  the  iveather.  Once  more  in  this  year  1882, 
as  in  many  past  years,  the  tables  of  the  wealthy — or,  as  we  may 
Yvith  more  propriety  say,  the  comfortable  classes — would  be  without 
fruit  save  for  supplies  from  the  glass  garden  or  from  foreign 
countries.  The  open  ground  crops  are  feiv  and  poor,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  garden  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  and  plums  grown 
on  walls,  are  not  surprisingly  abundant,  and  in  many  instances  are 
of  the  poorest  quality.  How  long  is  it  since  good  bunches  of  grapes 
were  grown  on  open  walls  ] Many  of  our  readers  can  answer  the 
C|uestion  with  a little  consideration,  and  the  counting  of  many 
fingers  in  running  back  to  a summer  that  permitted  grapes  to  ripen 
without  aid  of  glass  or  artificial  heat.  In  a run  of  bad  years,  there 
must  be  a rise  in  the  productive  value  of  glass,  provided  only  the 
nation  can  pay  for  it,  and  happily  we  are  still  a long  way  from  the 
ruin  and  “ smash-up  ” that  is  always  predicted,  and  is  to  be  brought 
about  now  by  a Tory  Government,  now  by  a Liberal  Government, 
and  some  day  by  no  government  at  all.  The  fruit  houses  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  first-class  fruit,  and  the 
means  of  ^ intending  eaters  of  fruit  to  pay  for  them.  The  point  of 
primary  importance  is  that  Nature  does  not  wage  war  with  the 
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horticultural  builders  ; indeed,  she  scorns  to  take  great  interest  in 
tlieir  proceedings,  ami  to  wish  tliem  well ; and  one  might  almost 
suspect  her  indefinable  personality  of  a quiet  hunger  for  a per  centago 
on  the  undertakings.  Cold  summers  make  glass  houses  in  lands 
Avhere  wealth  accumulates  and  men  do  not  decay.  The  extent  to 
which  constructive  industry  in  this  department  of  horticulture  has 
attained  is  more  than  an  average  citizen  could  believe  or  under- 
stand. It  tells  emphatically  of  the  growing  wealth  of  this  country  ; 
our  citizens  can  afford  to  cover  broad  acres  with  crystal,  and  if  early 
peaches  cost  a guinea  each  first  hand  in  glass,  labour,  coke,  and  rent, 
they  can  eat  the  peaches  without  a qualm,  because  they  can  earn  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  in  the  mill,  or  on  ’Change,  or  by  tho  very 
simple  expedient — which  everybody  feels  himself  competent  to — of 
establishing  a penny  paper. 

Eeviewing  this  subject  by  the  aid  of  about  half  a century  of 
reminiscences,  we  begin  to  be  haunted  with  a doubt  if  the  fruits 
now,  and  for  some  years  past,  grown  under  glass,  are  as  good  as 
they  once  were,  even  in  our  time,  say  twenty  years  ago.  Are  the 
grapes  as  good  1 Are  the  peaches  and  nectarines  as  good  1 Are  the 
melons  and  pines  as  good  1 These  are  mighty  questions.  We  do 
not  forget  the  story  of  “ Old  Wisdom  ” in  one  of  our  Christmas 
numbers,  who  forgot  that  time  tells  upon  ideas  no  less  than  on  trees, 
walls,  and  teeth.  But  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  unfavourable 
seasons  have  told  with  marked  effect  on  fruits  grown  under  glass, 
as  they  have  upon  fruit  grown  in  the  open.  Is  it  so  1 Are  the 
grapes  as  good  as  they  were  twenty,  or,  say,  ten  years  ago  1 Are 
the  peaches  and  nectarines  equal  to  the  crops  we  used  to  gloat  over 
in  times  preceding  the  Crimean  war,  or  even  in  years  subsequent 
to  that  event  1 The  champagne  drinkers  say  that  their  favourite 
wine  lacks  the  richness  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  champagnes  are  not  so  good  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  cause.  Some  say 
the  public  taste  inclines  to  “ dry  ” wines,  and  this  encourages  the 
makers  to  produce  thin  acid  wines,  that  in  a certain  way  resemble 
had  brandy  and  water.  Others  say  that  the  seasons  have  been  un- 
favourable to  the  production  of  rich  wines,  and  to  these  we  lean,  as 
having  facts  on  their  side.  But  it  is  an  interesting  question  if 
fruits  grown  under  glass  are  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  we 
submit  the  question  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


The  Worcester  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  will  close  on  the  17th 
of  October. 

St.  Petersburg  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
AND  Congress  will  be  held  from  May  17  to  18,  1883. 

Mr.  T.  Rorke  has  left  Killakee  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  and 
home  farm  of  Kilcroney  House,  Bray,  Wicklow,  the  residence  of  M-^ 
D’Avey,  Esq. 

Me.  j.  L.  Jensen,  director  of  Bureau  Ceres,  Copenhagen,  has 
favoured  us  with  a long  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  disease, 
with  a request  that  it  may  appear  in  full.  We  shall  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  soon  as  space  can  be  spared  for  it. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  officers  who  usually 
take  part  in  civic  ceremonies  were  summoned  somewhat  suddenly  to 
the  Hague,  to  present  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  the  gold  casket 
containing  the  welcome  voted  by  the  Corporation  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Majesty’s  visit  to  England.  The  promoters  of  the  Potato  Exhi- 
bition therefore  secured  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  Alderman  Polydore 
de  Keyser,  who  opened  the  show  and  presided  at  the  luncheon. 

Epping  Forest  was  on  Sunday  last  the  scene  of  a great  “ deraon- 
siration  ” of  members  of  working  men’s  clubs  and  institutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  forest  as  a place  of 
recreation  for  the  people.  Many  thousands  of  working  men  with  their 
wives  and  families  assembled  in  Fairmead,  where  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  of 
Hackney,  pi-esided.  He  said  this  meeting  was  the  precursor  of 
meetings  to  be  held  annually  to  afford  working  men  of  all  parties  and 
opinions  a common  platform  for  association  in  defence  of  their  mutual 
interests. 

Reply  Post-Cards. — Cn  and  after  Cctober  1 next,  double  or  reply 
inland  post-cards,  bearing  an  impressed  halfpenny  stamp  on  each 
portion,  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  all  post  offices,  at  the  following 
prices : — Stout  cards — one,  l^d. ; two,  2|d. ; three,  4d. ; four,  5^d.  five, 
6|d. ; six,  8d. ; 6s.  8d.  for  a parcel  of  60.  Thin  cards — one,  l^d. : two, 
2|d. ; three,  3Jd. ; four,  4|d.  ; five,  6d. ; six,  7d. ; lls.  8d.  for  a parcel 
of  120.  The  reply  cards  will  not  be  sold  in  sheets,  like  the  single 
cards.  These  cards  will  only  he  available  for  transmission  between 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  regulations  laid  down  in  regard 
to  single  post-cards  will  be  equally  applicable  to  reply  post-cards. 
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The  Tnteknational  IIoimcui/ruuAiiEximirnoN  at  EoiNiiuiiair, 
on  llio  13lli  iind  14th  inst.,  pi’oved  so  f'rcut  a linanciid  succchs  as  lo 
soiiiowhal  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  executive.  On  the  openiiif' 
<iiiy  the  smu  of  £551  was  taken  at  tlio  doors,  the  visitors,  inclusive  of 
ticket-holders,  numbering  15,000  ; and  on  the  seeond  day  there  were 
15,100  visitors,  exclusive  of  ticket  liolders,  and  the  money  taken  at  the 
doors  amounted  to  £513,  the  total  receipts  for  admission  Ijeing 
£1,064. 

Instances  of  the  Fale  in  the  Value  of  Agiucultuuai,  Land 
are  reported  from  Kent.  Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
long  period  of  depression  in  agriculture,  a wealthy  northern  cloth 
manufacturer  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Hundred  of  Hoo  for 
£23,000.  Recently  he  died,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will,  the  trustees  have  put  the  estate  in  the  market,  and  have  actually 
offered  it  at  £3,000,  timber,  valued  at  £600,  being  included  in  the 
purchase.  A purchaser  has  not  yet  been  found.  Another  estate, 
situated  near  Dover,  for  which  £39,000  was  paid  a few  years  ago,  is 
now  in  the  market  for  £28,000. 

The  Naming  of  Houses  in  the  suburbs  ®f  towns  is  attracting 
attention  as  a nuisance.  When  houses  rise  in  a discursive  way  they 
must  be  named,  for  numbering  is  impossible.  But  when  compact 
masses  and  lines  of  houses  are  formed,  the  municipal  autho- 
rities should  numbei-  them,  and  the  Post  Office  should  refuse  to  deliver 
letters  unless  in  the  addresses  the  numbers  are  given.  The  people 
who  give  their  houses  fanciful  names  may  act  foolishly,  but  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  rail  at  them.  The  “ Fernery  ” may  be  destitute 
of  ferns,  and  the  “ Willows”  may  be  represented  by  birches  or  by 
nothing.  Any  name  may  serve  to  distinguish  a house,  and  must  be 
recognized  so  long  as  a distinctive  name  is  necessary.  But  the  moment 
numbering  becomes  possible  the  local  governing  powers  become 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  a rational  system.  The  postal  autho- 
rities are  too  lenient  in  the  matter.  If  they  would  insist  on  having 
numbers  in  all  possible  cases  none  could  resist  them. 

Wasps. — The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday : I 
have  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  destroyed  these  troublesome 
feeders  on  fruit  with  methylated  chloroform,  and  this  involves  the 
necessity  of  waiting  till  night  when  all  are  at  rest.  But  pulverized 
“ commercial  cyanide  of  potassium,”  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  may  be 
put  into  the  entrance  of  the  nest  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  if  quietly 
done  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  ingress  of  the  insects.  They 
readily  enter,  never  to  return,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  every 
individual  is  destroyed.  The  entomologist  may  them  dig  them  up,  or 
they  may  remain  ; they  can  do  no  more  mischief.  I was  curious  to 
know  the  contents  of  a large  nest,  measuring  nine  inches  across,  having 
eight  tiers  of  cells.  I counted  3,400  wasps,  and  five  of  the  tiers  were 
full  of  pupse,  which  I did  not  count.  Such  simple  and  inexpensive 
means  I consider  a public  benefit  to  be  made  known  as  much  as 
possible,  and  therefore  send  it  to  you. — Peter  Sqhire,  Basmead 
Manor,  St.  Neots,  September  18. 

The  State  of  Trade  is  instructively  illustrated  by  a series  of 
reports  in  the  Warehousemen  and  Drapers’  Trade  Journal  of  September 
16.  From  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  spring  and  autumn  returns 
have  been  fairly  good,  although  the  summer  has  not  proved  so  favour- 
able for  business  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  agricultural  districts 
trade  is  still  suffering  from  depression  caused  by  the  bad  harvests  of 
recent  years,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season  depend  greatly 
upon  the  results  of  the  harvest  now  in  progress,  which  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  estimate  accurately.  Grouping  the  metropolitan  reports 
according  to  postal  districts,  those  from  the  Western  division  are  per- 
haps the  best.  The  East-end  returns  are  not  quite  so  encouraging. 
In  some  cases  an  improved  trade  is  reported,  but  in  most  the  average 
appears  scarcely  to  have  been  sustained.  In  North  London  trade 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  better,  certainly  up  to  an  average, 
though  complaints  are  made  in  this,  as  in  other  districts,  of  the 
severity  of  competition  and  the  smallness  of  profits.  In  the  South  of 
London  (S.W.  and  S.E.)  an  average  trade  has  been  done.  In  the 
central  districts  also  business  has  been  generally  up  to  the  average. 
The  Irish  reports  as  to  trade  are  decidedly  favourable,  more  so  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  indications  of  an 
improved  state  of  feeling,  are  encouraging. 

Hay  and  Corn  Drying  Competition  at  Reading.— The  judges 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  test  the  merits  of 
the  different  appliances  adopted  by  the  competitors  for  a prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  offered  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  drying  hay  or  corn  crops  artificially,  either  before  or  after 
being  stacked,  presented  their  report  at  a meeting  held  at  the  society’s 
rooms  on  Saturday  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Vernon.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  says  : “ There  were  eight  competitors,  six  of  whom 
employed  the  Neilson  system  of  exhaust  fans  for  drying  in  the 
stack  ; the  two  remaining  competitors  using,  in  one  case,  hot  air 
applied  before  stacking,  and  in  the  other  a system  of  ventilation 
assisted  by  hot  air  applied  after  stacking.  The  two  last-named  systems 
were  only  tried  on  hay,  but  a selected  three  of  the  various  adaptations  of 
Neilson’s  system  were  submitted  to  an  extended  trial,  both  on  hay  and 
barley,  and  all  of  them  upon  hay  in  the  stack.  The  judges  decided 
that  none  of  the  exhibitors  proved  that  they  were  able  to  make  good 
hay  in  wet  weather.  In  a few  instances  where  fairly  good  hay  was 
obtained,  erpially  g«jod,  if  not  better,  might  have  been  secured  without 
the  application  of  fans.  The  trials  of  the  three  selected  fans  on 
corn  were  even  less  satisfactory  than  those  upon  hay,  none  of  the 
machines  having  succeed(!d  in  eifoctujilly  drying  the  corn  in  the 
stack.  Under  these  ciroimstanccs  the  judges  reported  that  they  did 
not  feel  justified  in  awarding  the  prize,  and  the  stewards  concurred 
in  this  decision.” 


Sale  of  Dr.  Paterson’s  Orchids. — On  Thursday,  the  14th  inst., 
a large  pr)rtiou<ff  the  nmiarkably  fine  collection  of  orchids  formed  by 
Dr.  i.ffiterson.  Bridge  of  Allan,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dewar.  The  whole  of  the  specimens,  which  had 
been  grown  in  houses  more  freely  ventilated  than  is  generally  con- 
sidered desirable,  were  in  the  most  luxuriant  condition,  and  realized 
good  prices.  The  vandas  were  particularly  good,  and  every  plant  in 
the  sale-room  was  furnished  with  the  most  perfectly  developed  foliage 
down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  prices  obtained  tor  some  of  the 
leading  specimens  were  as  under : — Lailia  superbies,  with  thirty 
pseudo  bulbs  and  three  flowering  growths,  £21 ; Odontoglossurn 
vexillariurn,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  £15  15s. ; Epidendruru 
prismatocarpum,  with  sixty-one  pseudo  bulbs  and  fifteen  growths, 
£11  11s. ; Lifilia  anceps  Barker!,  with  ten  growths  and  about 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  £27  6s. ; Angraicum  sesquipedale, 
about  two  feet  high,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vandas,  furnished  with 
leaves  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  £18  18s.  ; Cattleya  gigas,  with  twelve 
pseudo  bulbs,  £3  6s. ; Cattleya  Trianai  Symei,  with  ten  pseudo  bulbs, 
£40  19s.;  Aerides  Fielding!,  a fine  specimen  with  twelve  young  plants 
at  the  base,  £26  5s. ; Aerides  suavissimum,  £17  17s. ; Chysis 
bractescens,  with  ten  pseudo  bulbs  and  two  growths,  £10  10s. ; Cattleya 
labiata,  £40  19s. ; Vanda  suavis,  five  feet  high  and  with  three  young 
breaks,  £22  Is. ; the  same,  three  feet  high  with  three  young  breaks, 
£19  19s. ; Cattleya  mendeli,  with  twelve  pseudo  bulbs,  seven  having 
leaves,  £28  7s.  ; Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum  Walkeri,  with  forty-five 
pseudo  bulbs,  £38  17s. ; Cattleya  labiata  Warneri,  nearly  two  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  £47  5s. ; Cattleya  Skinneri,  with  thirty-nine  pseudo 
bulbs,  £8  8s. ; Aerides  Reichenbachianum,  about  twelve  inches  in 
height,  £9  9s. ; Masdevallia  ignea,  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
£8  18s.  6d. ; Vanda  tricolor  Patersoni,  three  feet  high,  with  two  young 
growths  at  the  base,  £22  Is. ; two  medium-sized  specimens  of  the  same 
variety  sold  for  £16  16s.  each,  and  two  smaller  plants  for  £14  14s. 
and  £9  9s.  respectively.  A magnificent  specimen  of  Anthurium 
scherzerianum,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  realized  £21.  The  sale 
realized  nearly  £1,000,  and  the  principal  purchasers  were  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea ; Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway ; Baron 
Schroder,  Englefield  Green  ; M.  Godefroy,  Argenteuil,  Paris ; and  Mr. 
W.  Thomson,  jun.,  Clovenfords. 


MORE  ABOUT  TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

In  a recent  paper  we  gave  some  hints  of  raising  tuberous-rooted 
begonias  from  seed,  addressed  to  such  amateurs  as  possess  little 
previous  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  who  are  without  much 
convenience  for  growing  the  plants,  and  but  little  heat.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  amateur  cultivator  can  scarcely  expect  to  raise, 
harden  off,  and  bed  out  begonias  in  one  season,  especially  in  such  a 
summer  as  that  we  have  just  passed  through. 

But  there  are  growers  of  begonias  who  possess  every  convenience 
for  raising  and  growing  on  quickly  seedling  plants,  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  show  what  they  may  do  in  six  or  seven  months,  provided  they 
make  an  effort  with  good  fertilized  seed  obtained  from  a reliable 
source.  Let  us  by  way  of  example  set  forth  what  is  done  in  the  way 
of  raising  seedling  begonias  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  nurseries  at 
Reading. 

There  the  seed  is  sown  on  January  1,  so  as  to  get  a start  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  same  soil  is  used  as  that  for  the 
seed  of  gloxinias,  and  the  first  seedlings  begin  to  appear  within 
a month  from  the  time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  tiny 
plants  have  made  two  seed  leaves,  which  is  when  they  are  about  six 
weeks  old,  they  are  lifted  out,  and  a few  placed  in  large  60-size  pots, 
using  a soil  of  a rather  sandy  nature  ; the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  about 
the  roots  so  that  it  may  retain  moisture,  and  it  is  also  placed  in  a 
convex  form  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If 
the  plants  have  too  much  water  given  to  them  it  becomes  stagnant  in 
the  soil,  and  a green  growth  covers  the  surface,  and  when  this  appears 
it  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  a process  which  is  detrimental  to  the  young 
plants.  About  ten,  or  it  may  be  twelve,  plants  are  placed  in  a pot.  If 
the  pots  have  too  many  plants  as  occupants  they  only  rob  one  another 
of  sustenance,  and,  like  other  things  that  it  is  desirable  should  go  right 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  plants  must  be  preserved  from  receiving  a 
check  at  the  start.  The  temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
should  be  kept  from  65  deg.  to  80  deg.,  with  great  humidity  ; and  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  that  can  be  concentrated  on  the  house  will  be  found 
of  great  service  to  the  plants.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
seedling  begonias  are  quickly  scorched  up  by  the  sun,  so  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  plants  at  this  stage.  In  March  the 
plants  are  potted  singly  into  large  thumb  or  72-size  pots,  and  plenty  of 
sand  is  used  in  the  soil : it  is  found  that  insects  shun  a gritty  surface, 
and  it  makes  the  soil  so  porous  that  water  readily  passes  through  it. 
After  this  potting  the  plants  are  placed  in  a heated  pit  filled  witu 
stable  manure,  the  bed  having  been  prepared  a fortnight  previous. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  acquires  power  the  young  plants 
must  be  carefully  shaded,  as  a scorching  sun  overhead  and  a brisk 
heat  below  would  soon  wither  them  up.  Watering  must  be  done  with 
care  and  judgment.  Tepid  water  should  be  used,  and  tlie  plants  bo 
sprinkled  frequently  overhead  according  to  the  weather.  In  May  the 
plants  require  shifting  into  largo  60’s  pots,  using  a little  more  loam 
and  potting  the  plants  a little  firmer  in  the  compost  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  water.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  size  more  room  must  lie  given  them,  so  that  light  and  air 
may  keep  them  robust.  By  June  the  plants  slionld  be  in  48-size  pots 
and  showing  flower.  If  well  grown  they  make  very  pretty  flowering 
specimens  at  tliis  stage;  but  if  it  bo  desired  to  increase  the  size  ut  the 
plants  the  blooms  should  bo  pinched  out,  and  a sliift  given  into  a larger 
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]iot.  It  will  1)0  found  from  tlio  timo  llio  plants  are  in  lai’t;)'  60-sizo 
pots  that  oooasional  watoriiif's  with  inaniiro  water,  al'tor  la'in;'  well 
soakixl  with  clear  water,  will  ho  found  of  f^rcat  advantage,  and 
materially  improve  their  condition  in  ovi“ry  respect. 

Dui’ing  August  we  saw  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Portland  Road 
Nurseries,  at  Reading,  a large  unml)er  of  hoautiful  specimen  ])lants  in 
48  s,  and  some  in  32-si/,i)  pots,  grown  from  seed  sown  on  January  1.  There 
was  a large  numher  ot  them  and  they  were  admirably  done.  They 
were  truly  wonderful  specdmens  seven  months  from  seed,  lint  what 
can  ho  done  at  Reading  can  also  bo  done  elsewhere  ; and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  tliis  paper  to  endeavour  to  iuduoe  others  to  att<;mpt  the 
same  process  of  produetiou.  Skaipek  Auuustus, 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

At  no  timo  in  the  history  of  the  rose  have  the  tea-scented  varieties 
been  in  such  high  favour  as  at  present,  and  never  were  they  so 
largely  cultivated.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  glass-houses,  for  the  plants  they  are  intended  for  are  bound  to 
increase  in  proportion.  But  1 question  if  there  is  any  flowering  hardy 
plant  except  the  hybrid  purpetual  rose  that  is  produced  in  such 
great  numbers  every  year  as  the  tea-scented  roses.  At  the  very  lowest 
computation  there  have  been  not  less  than  200,000  propagated  annually 
for  sevei'al  years  past  in  England  alone.  The  only  mystery  is  that  out 
of  this  hiTge  number  wo  find  comparatively  few  in  private  gardens. 
When  visiting  the  large  rose  nurseries  I frequently  ask  where  all  the 
plants  of  tea  roses  go  to,  but  I cannot  gain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion farther  than  they  are  always  sold,  be  the  number  propagated  ever 
so  large.  It  is  very  certain  that  a good  many  of  them  do  not  live 
many  years  after  they  have  left  the  nursery,  and  I have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  what,  if  they  were  all  alive,  there  have  been  enough  plants 
sent  out  from  the  English  nurseries  alone  during  the  past  ten  years  to 
plant  an  acre  of  ground  in  every  parish  if  the  plants  were  put  out  three 
feet  apart.  I consider  this  a very  moderate  estimate,  because  it  is  not 
at  all  an  unusual  occurrence  for  any  of  our  largest  rose  growers  to 
send  out  2,000  to  3,000  every  year  ; but  why  they  should  subsequently 
pass  away  is  a matter  that  I think,  in  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of  the 
rose,  should  be  made  a subject  for  inquiry. 

To  me  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  although  the  number  of  cultivators 
has  increased,  the  knowledge  that  the  tea-scented  roses  are  not  so 
hai  dy  as  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  other  families  of  roses  has  not 
grown  in  a proportionate  manner,  and  as  a consequence  they  have 
been  planted  at  unsuitable  times  and  in  unsuitable  positions,  and  in 
this  way  a large  number  have  been  lost.  To  guard  against  these 
losses  in  future  it  may  he  well  to  remind  those  who  are  seeking  for 
information  in  this  matter  that  they  are  suitable  as  standard  roses 
only  in  the  most  favoured  climates,  owing  to  their  being  somewhat 
tendei , and  they  cannot  he  induced  to  live  through  very  severe 
winters  without  ample  protection  if  they  are  grown  in  the  form  of 
bushes.  And  further  that  they  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn, 
but  some  time  in  the  month  of  April  or  May.  Those  who  are  short  of 
suitable  space  in  which  to  winter  them  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  may 
he  advised  not  to  purchase  the  plants  until  all  danger  of  hard  frost  is 
past  in  the  spring.  If  the  order  is  given  in  the  autumn  there  will  he 
no  difficulty  in  having  the  delivery  of  the  plants  delayed  until  the 
spring.  Orders  given  now  will  secure  any  number  of  plants,  and  also 
any  particular  varieties  that  are  wanted.  But  where  they  can  be 
wintered  in  pits  or  cool  houses  it  may  he  advisable  to  obtain  them 
in  the  autumn,  provided  the  plants  are  in  pots. 

In  the  matter  of  protection  sufficient  has  been  written  to  show  that 
when  planted  in  beds  or  borders  they  require  protection  of  some  sort 
to  shield  them  from  very  severe  frost.  The  first  point  bearing  on  this 
IS  as  much  as  possible  to  select  a position  for  the  plants  where  they 
will  be  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  and  east  winds.  This  will  be 
the  first  step  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  lowest  point. 
There  is  no  better  shelter  for  them  than  a wall  or  wood  fence. 
In  many  gardens  a wall  with  a border  in  front  of  it  can  be 
devoted  to  them.  In  that  case  such  tender  varieties  as  Niphetos 
Madame  Falcot,  and  Isabella  Sprunt  should  be  trained  to  the  wall’ 
and  the  others  grown  as  bushes  in  the  border.  The  best  way  of 
piotecting  the  bushes  is  to  put  between  the  branches  and  around  them 
some  dry  bracken  and  bind  it  up  loosely.  I prefer  bracken  to  any- 
thing else,  as  if  it  is  placed  loosely  about  the  plants  it  does  not  retain 
so  much  moisture  as  straw  or  old  matting,  as  the  air  will  draw 
through  it  and  keep  it  dry.  Those  against  the  wall  should  have  their 
branches  unnailed  and  drawn  together  in  bundles,  and  some  dry 
bracken  placed  round  them.  ^ 

To  protect  the  roots  from  harm  place  six  inches  of  earth  over 
them,  and  pile  it  up  round  the  stem  to  the  same  height.  All  this 
work  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  gradually 
remove  the  earth  from  the  roots  and  the  bracken  from  the  branches 
at  the  end  of  March.  I consider  it  a very  important  matter  to  protect 
the  stems  and  roots,  as  when  so  protected  I have  known  during  my 
experience  the  branches  to  be  killed,  but  the  roots  and  that  part  of 
the  main  stem  that  was  covered  with  earth  have  escaped  uninim-ed. 
When  such  is  the  case,  and  a plant  has  good  roots  and  six  inches  of 
mam  stem  above  ground,  it  does  not  take  long  for  it  to  recover  itself. 
In  positions  where  earth  mounds  would  be  considered  objectionable 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  may  be  substituted  with  very  good  effect  At 
one  time  it  was  the  practice,  and  I believe  it  is  still  retained  in  some 
gardens,  to  dig  up  all  those  grown  in  the  bush  form  and  plant  them 

again  close  to  a south  wall  close  together,  and  cover  them  up  with  old 

mats  durmg  the  winter.  But  I find  in  practice  that  plants  so  treated 
take  a long  time  to  establish  themselves  again  when  put  back  to  their 
old  quarters  m the  spring.  They  therefore  come  into  flower  late 


and  rarely  produce  full  well-developed  llowers.  However,  1 am  bound 
to  say  it  is  a good  j)lan  to  secure  all  parts  of  the  plant  alive,  which 
cannot  always  bo  dejicudcd  upon  even  when  protected  as  I advise,  if 
tliey  are  Iclt  exposed  in  the  open  beds  and  borders  when  the  tlier- 
moimUer  goes  down  to  zero. 

I The  most  siumessful  way  of  growing  tea  roses  where  there  is  not 
room  to  iilaiit  them  out  under  glass  is  to  grow  (hern  in  pot.s.  This 
plan  of  coui.ic  reejuircs  room  and  time  to  attend  to  them  ; but,  all 

I things  considered,  tew  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  give  a more  satis- 
iactory  return.  With  a vei’y  little  artificial  heat  they  may  be  had  in 
lloiver  early  in  the  new  year,  and  the  same  plants  will  flower  ai^iin 
during  the  ensuing  summer  if  properly  treated,  indeed,  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  where  there  is  a suflieient  nuMiber  of  plants  and  the 
requisite  space  to  have  them  in  flower  all  the  year.  But  to  accom- 
plish this  there  must  be  relays  of  plants,  and  the  two  divisions  that 
are  to  furnish  flowers  very  late  in  the  year,  and  the  others  very  early, 
must  be  specially  treated.  Those  that  are  to  flower  during  the  other 
period  of  the  year  do  not  require  any  particular  management ; a season 
of  rest  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  in  the  summer  is  all  they  require,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  from  them  two  cjrops  of 
fiovvers  in  tlie  year.  Of  course  this  set  of  plants  will  be  at  rest  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  short  winter  months. 

I have  not  anywhere  seen  tea  roses  for  cutting  from  grown 
more  successfully  with  a minimum  amount  of  trouble  than  is  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Vallance,  the  gardener  at  Redland  Lodge,  Bristol.  He 
does  not  grow  a large  number  of  plants,  but  the  system  is  as  suitable 
to  a hundred  plants  as  it  is  to  a single  dozen.  His  plan  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots  ; they  are  wintered  under  glass  out  of  the  reach  of  frost, 
and  when  the  frost  is  past  in  the  spring  they  are  brought  out  and 
plunged  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  a warm  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  A layer  of  rotten  manure  is  placed  on  the  surface  close  up 
to  the  stem  of  the  plants,  into  which  the  surface  roots  soon  find  their 
way,  and  a vigorous  growth  is  the  result.  I did  not  inquire  what 
course  of  treatment  they  had  in  other  respects,  but  no  doubt  they  have 
an  annual  shift  into  a pot  a size  larger,  and  of  course  they  are  well 
supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather.  When  I saw  the  plants  in  the 
month  of  August  last  there  were  plenty  of  buds  upon  them. 

I have  remarked  above  that  the  tea-scented  varieties  are  not  adapted 
for  standard  roses,  the  only  exceptions  being  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Belle 
Lyonnaise.  The  first-named  is  especially  suitable  for  a standard,  as 
it  is  the  most  hardy  of  any  in  the  family.  It  generally  suffers  more 
from  the  hands  of  the  pruner  than  from  frost.  In  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  pruned  too  much.  Most  people  think  that  because  it  is  a 
standard  it  must  have  a handsome  head,  and  be  pruned  accordingly. 
But  this  is  a mistake ; only  the  old  exhausted  wood  should  be  cut  out, 
and  the  very  longest  growth  shortened  back  a little. 

The  best  kinds  for  walls  or  climbers  are  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (this  is  a grand  rose 
for  all  purposes),  Safrano,  and  Marechal  Niel  for  warm  positions. 
The  best  twelve  for  pots  or  for  growing  as  bushes  in  the  open  ground 
are  President,  David  Pradel,  Niphetos,  Homere,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir- 
d’un  Ami,  Lefty  Coles,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Madame  Falcot,  La  Tulipe,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

The  newly-introduced  section  of  hybrid  teas  are  for  the  most  part 
very  disappclnting.  With  me.  The  Honourable  George  Bancroft  and 
Michael  Saunders  are  the  two  best.  These  have  full  bold  flowers,  with 
colours  bright  and  clear.  The  last-named  is  a fragrant  flower,  but  of 
the  others  which  I have  tried  the  less  said  the  better. 


Hailstorms  and  Forests. — The  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes, 
under  date  September  1 ; “ Hailstorms,  as  is  well  known,  often  play  sad  havoc 
in  Switzerland  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  generally  last  only 
a few  minutes,  but  in  that  time  the  crops  of  a whole  district  may  be  destroyed, 
trees  stripped  of  their  fruit  and  leaves,  and  even  potatoes  in  the  ground 
hacked  to  pieces.  Birds  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  hundred,  and  a grape 
vine  touched  by  a hailstone  is  ruined  for  ever.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  a 
hailstorm  in  this  canton,  which  in  less  than  five  minutes  did  damage  estimated 
at  a million  of  francs.  In  some  districts  there  are  mutual  hail  insurance 
societies,  as  in  other  countries  there  are  mutual  fire  insurance  societies.  In 
these  circumstances  everything  relating  to  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  these 
visitations  is  studied  with  great  interest,  and  papers  on  the  subject  read  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  association  of  Swiss  Geographical  Societies,  held  this 
week  at  Geneva,  by  Herren  Beaumont  and  Biniker,  of  Aargau,  are  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  scientific  circles.  The  utility  of  forests  as  a safe- 
guard against  avalanches  and  a hindrance  to  tourments  and  snowdrifts,  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  but  it  has  never  before  been  suggested  that  forests  are 
a preservation  against  hailstorms.  Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Biniker,  who  is  chief  forester  of  Canton  Aargau.  He  says  that  where  there 
are  forests  there  are  no  hailstorms,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  he  adduces 
a remarkable  fact,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  and  many  others  can  personally 
vouch.  In  the  south  of  Aargau  there  is  a little  chain  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Lindenberge.  The  Lindenberge  are  about  20  l^lometres  long,  of  an  average 
height  above  sea  level  of  some  800  feet,  and  completely  covered  with  wood. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  forest  was  divided  in  two  places  by  wide  gaps, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were  soon 
afterwards  visited  with  frequent  hailstorms.  The  hail-charged  clouds  were 
seen  to  traverse  the  gaps.  In  1868  the  wider  of  the  two  open  spaces  was 
closed  by  a plantation  of  firs,  and  since  1871  no  hailstorm  has  crossed  the 
forest.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  Herr  Biniker  suggests  that,  as 
hail-clouds  are  saturated  with  positive  electricity,  and  trees  conduct  from  the 
earth  negative  electricity,  the  meeting  of  the  two  currents  develops  sufficient 
heat  to  prevent  the  complete  congelation  of  the  clouds,  and  even  to  thaw  the 
hailstones  contained  in  them — for  the  clouds  of  this  description  pass  very  near 
the  earth — and  so  convert  the  frozen  particles  into  rain.  If  further  observa- 
tion should  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Herr  Biniker’s  conclusions  in  this  regard, 
the  importance  of  forests  in  countries  where  hailstorms  are  frequent  will  ba 
greatly  increased.  ” 
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THE  GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACi:. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  dahlias  exhibited  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  was 
such  a signal  success  that  we  hope  they  will  give  us  one  like  it  every  year. 
There  is  no  reason  why  dahha  shows  should  not  be  held  not  only  annually  but 
as  frequently  as  rose  shows,  for  no  flower  is  better  adapted  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses than  the  dahlia. 

The  rows,  three  and  four  deep,  of  splendid  cut  blossoms  staged  under  the 
awning  in  the  centre  of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  all  so  beautiful  that  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  judges  should  have  some  difficulty  in  making  their  awards. 
Their  task  could  not  have  been  an  easy  one,  for  the  public  were  barred  out  for 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  time,  and  from  twelve  to  past  one  eager  faces 
were  seen  from  beyond  the  rows  of  chairs,  like  Peris  outside  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  gazing  at  the  flowers  from  a distance,  which  did  not  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  being  simply  tantalizing.  Watching  the  umpires  going 
round  the  stands  with  note-books  of  portentous  size,  discussing  gravely  the 
respective  claims  of  the  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  Flora’s  kingdom,  was  an 
inevitable  but  unprofitable  employment. 

When  at  length  the  barriers  were  thrown  down,  there  was  an  eager  rush 
inside.  Then  the  reason  of  such  careful  deliberation  became  at  once  apparent, 
for  there  were  seen  to  be  nineteen  classes,  with  four  prizes  in  each.  A report 
of  the  awards  you  have  given  us  in  full. 

The  flowers  were  tastefully  arranged,  the  colours  setting  each  other  off 
in  harmonious  contrast,  from  the  palest  primrose  to  the  darkest  shades  as 
near  black  as  possible,  through  all  the  changing  tints  of  yellow,  salmon, 
flame,  brick-red,  scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  and  mahogany. 

It  was  a bright  sunny  day,  and  the  slanting  light  from  underneath  the 
awning  fell  upon  the  flowers  in  a way  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  a painter. 

At  the  end  of  the  stand,  at  the  top  of  the  table  at  this  feast  of  beauty, 
we  found  half  a dozen  wonderful  specimens  of  Senator,  a splendid  red-purple 
dahlia  of  large  size  and  perfect  shape,  for  which  a First-class  Certificate 
had  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  who  had  First- 
class  Certificates  for  two  others  close  by — Hope,  an  excellent  pink,  very 
large,  and  Condor,  a clear  bright  salmon.  On  the  right  there  was  a First- 
class  Certificate  awarded  to  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  for  dahlia  Earl  of 
Eavensworth,  a very  bright  pink  flower  of  immense  size,  and  commendation 
for  colour  to  Mr.  Harris  for  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  a lovely  pink.  Indeed, 
coinmendation  for  colour  might  well  have  been  awarded  to  them  all,  for  the 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  tints  and  shades,  especially  of  red  and  yeUow, 
were  marvellous.  We  know  of  no  other  flower  that  could  have  given  such  a 
diversity  of  colour. 

Deep  crimson  was  represented  by  Sir  Garnet,  Mr,  G. Harris,  James  Cocker,  and 
Cardinal.  Blood-red  hy  Joseph  Green,  James  Service,  and  Alexander  Cramond, 
Maroon  by  Ovid,  Chris,  Ridley,  and  Burgundy.  Purple-red  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Sir  Sydney  Herbert,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  Flame  colour  by  Mons. 
Chauviere  and  Miss  Batchelor.  Carmine  hy  James  Willing  and  Lady  Wimborne. 
Pink  by  George  Barnes,  Rosy  Morn,  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  Barmaid,  Clara,  Nancy, 
The  Countess,  and  Criterion.  Of  the  yellows  there  were  John  Neville  Keynes, 
Adelaide,  and  Perfection  of  Primroses.  Primrose,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Prince 
Arthur,  and  George  Critchett,  a rather  brighter  colour  ; while  Toison  d’Or  and 
Yellow  Perfection  were  of  a deep  golden  yellow. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  a pure  orange  dahlia,  but  we  saw  several  of  a clear 
pure  salmon  colour,  such  as  Vice-Presidsnt  and  Condor. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  whole  exhibition  was  Lady 
Wimborne,  a brilliant  rosy  carmine  dahlia,  exactly  like  a rose  in  colour,  and 
severely  perfect  in  shape. 

There  were  a great  many  examples  of  two  colours  in  the  same  flower,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  being  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  light  pink,  each  petal  sur- 
rounded with  light  cherry-red.  Queen  Mab  had  white  petals,  edged  with 
scarlet.  Prospero,  Peacock,  Maid  of  Athens,  and  Fanny  Sturt  were  all  red, 
tipped  with  white;  and  Northern  Spy  a deep  red,  like  velvet,  each  petal 
tipped  with  pink.  Robert  Burns  was  of  two  shades  of  crimson,  and  George 
Barnes  light  and  deep  pink. 

On  the  whole  flame  colour  and  crimson  predominated.  The  nearest  approach 
to  scarlet  among  the  show  varieties  was  Rising  Sun,  and  of  the  pompones  Glare 
of  the  Garden. 

But  the  real  scarlet  dahlia  was  undoubtedly  the  cactus  dahlia,  Juarezi, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  singular  flower  gives  us  the  most  intense 
and  dazzling  scarlet  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  horticultural  world. 
There  was  a stand  entirely  devoted  to  alternate  bunches  of  this  and  the  white 
form  of  the  same  variety,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley, 
and  the  blaze  of  scarlet  almost  made  one’s  eyes  ache,  and  oast  a stand  of 
scarlet  pelargoniums  opposite  quite  into  the  shade. 

The  pompones  were  very  attractive,  and  looked  charming  arranged  in 
bunches  on  stands  all  to  themselves. 

The  single  dahlias  were  also  very  pretty,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  such  glorious  bowls  of  gorgeous  colouring  as  we  have  just  described. 
They  looked  very  bright  and  starlike,  and  were  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, They  are  ornamental  in  the  garden,  and  they  have  their  place  at 
the  horticultural  table,  but  it  is  not  anywhere  near  the  head  of  the  board. 
They  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  long  may  they  continue  to  be  so ; but 
when  we  read  in  a morning  paper  that  floriculturists  have  reverted  to  the  single 
dahlias  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  so  ignorant  a mis-statement.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  best  of  the  singles  and  such  an  emblem  of  cultiva- 
tion and  gradual  development  as  Lady  Wimborne  or  Lady  Gladys  Herbert 
dahlias  as  between  a wild  hedge  rose  and  such  universal  favourites  as  La  France 
and  Marechal  Niel  roses.  Amongst  the  floral  competitors  for  the  prizes  of  the 
day  was  a stand  of  well-grown  asters,  and  on  one  side  we  came  upon  a grand 
stand  covered  with  the  richest  African  marigolds,  orange  and  lemon,  large 
double  petunias,  cockscombs,  begonias,  and  scarlet  pelargoniums,  and  the 
centre  of  the  stages  was  filled  with  choice  and  graceful  palms,  dractenas, 
crotons,  and  marantas ; but  all  the  other  flowers  and  plants  in  the  building 
served  but  as  foils  to  set  off  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  dahlia.  G.  L. 
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Road  before  the  Gardonora  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Boclety,  Westorham  by 

J.  II.  Jewkj.l,  ’ 

An  eminent  living  divine,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  says  : — 

“The  blossoming  of  thought  for  a single  definite  purpose  often  suggests 
many  collateral  thoughts  which  cannot  be  made  use  of  at  the  time,  but  which 
if  dropped  into  suitable  soil  wiU  afterwards  germinate  and  bring  forth  profitable 
fruit.” 

When  I first  undertook  to  prepare  a paper  on  “ Rain  ” for  this  society,  I had 
no  idea  of  going  beyond  that  subject ; but  the  variety  of  “ collateral  thoughts,’’ 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  preparation  of  that  paper  has  enabled  me  to  bring 
under  your  notice  other  subjects  in  affinity  therewith,  i.e.,  dew,  frost,  and 
for  this  evening  the  concludiug  paper  of  the  series,  the  subject  being  Heat, 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  a careful  examination  of  natural  phenomena 
afford  at  all  times  much  pleasure  to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  enable  the 
student  of  nature  to  deduce  from  the  consideration  of  the  ulterior  and  more 
hidden  causes  of  physical  processes  much  matter  for  thought  and  coutemplation. 

In  my  present  subject  I have  met  with  no  such  degree  of  difficulty  in  en- 
deavouring to  present  to  you  in  concise  terms  its  various  phases,  and  to 
prevent  unnecessary  mystification  I have  almost  entirely  avoided  the  techni- 
calities of  science,  th^t  my  exemplification  may  be  more  readily  understood. 

Of  the  great  iia.ural  agent  Heat  perhaps  nothing  can  make  us  so  readily 
sensible  of  its  power  as  our  bodily  sensations  ; and  thus  we  are  influenced  to 
deduce  its  effects  in  the  various  changes  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  in 
all  substances,  viz.,  by  expansion,  fusion,  and  evaporation.  Different  liquids 
undergo  different  amounts  of  expansiou  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 
Mercury  undergoes  the  smallest  expansion,  only  about  one-third  of  that  of 
water,  and  one-eighth  the  amount  of  alcohol.  And  the  effects  of  expansion 
are  forcibly  shown  by  the  alteration  of  the  dimensions  of  bodies  ; as,  for 
example,  if  a bar  of  metal  be  taken  of  such  dimensions  as  would  fit  accurately 
to  a socket  when  cold,  and  then  made  hot  aid  applied  to  the  same  space,  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  insert  it,  having  become  enlarged  in  all  its 
dimensions,  but  when  again  reduced  to  its  cold  state  it  would  lit  the  vacuum 
as  before.  Again,  if  we  place  liquid  in  a glass  bulb  which  has  a narrow  neck, 
and  plunge  it  into  hot  water,  or  near  a stove  or  fire,  we  shall  gradually  see 
the  liquid  rising  in  the  stem,  proving  its  expansion  by  the  increased  volume 
shown  in  the  tube.  If  a portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  will  compel  it  to  occupy  a space  much  larger,  and  on  this  principle 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  of  constructing  an  instrument  to  note  the  changes 
of  temperature,  and  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Thermometer.  The  scale 
generally  adopted  in  England  is  that  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  may  regard  almost  every  existing  substance  as  a source  of  heat.  The 
sun  no  doubt  is  the  most  important  one,  and  the  heat  when  condensed  in  the 
focus  of  a lens  becomes  exceedingly  intense.  I remember  some  extraordinary 
effects  of  this  condensation  some  years  ago,  when  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Bachoffner  was  the  manager  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  He  used  to 
illustrate  these  effects  by  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  by  means  of  a lens  and 
concave  mirror,  whereby  he  would  cook  a steak  or  chop  in  a few  seconds,  and 
he  would  melt  platinum  by  the  same  means  and  perform  many  wondrously 
interesting  experiments. 

The  phenomenon  of  evaporation  is  made  perceptible  to  our  imagination  by 
its  disappearance  ; this  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  heat  tends  to  disperse  in 
vapour,  or  by  exhalation,  any  solution  or  fluid.  Place  a drop  of  water  on  any 
nou-absorbeut  substance,  watch  it  attentively,  and  you  will  find  it  gradually 
diminish,  till  every  trace  of  it  is  lost  to  your  notice,  and  yet  it  is  still  in 
existencejthough  you  observe  it  not;  the  drier  air  has  absorbed  it.  Thus  a know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air  enables  us  to  understand  this  phe- 
nomenon. We  know  that  the  water  has  only  undergone  a species  of  comminu- 
tion, and  has  not  even  been  separated  into  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  but  if  any  doubt  be  entertained  of  this  fact  just  try  a very  simple 
experiment.  Get  a perfectly  dry  white  glass  phial  that  will  hold  some  six  or 
eight  ounces  ; let  a drop  of  water  fall  into  it,  cork  it  up  tightly,  place  it  in  a 
warm  room  ; in  a short  space  of  time  the  drop  of  water  will  have'disappeared, 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  room  be  sufficiently  hot  the  bottle  will  seem 
quite  dry.  Now  remove  it  to  a colder  temperature  ; the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed and  appear  in  minute  globules  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel  sufficient  in 
bulk  to  form  the  drop  of  water  placed  within  it. 

Heat  can  be  produced  artificially  by  any  means  which  propagate  agitation 
internally  in  bodies,  such  as  friction,  percussion,  by  chemicsd  action,  and  by 
electrical  action,  also  by  vital  power  : all  these  produce  or  develop  heat. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  science  is,  that  all  force  in  nature  is  really  one — 
that  all  the  apparently  innumerable  forces  of  nature  are  only  different  forms 
of  one  force.  That  when  any  force  seems  annihilated  it  is  not  really  so,  but 
only  turned  into  something  else  ; so  a blow  if  stopped  produces  heat.  The 
motion  that  disappears  is  turned  into  heat ; another  kind  of  motion  in  the 
molecules,  so  some  have  supposed  (though  there  are  still  a few  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory)  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  which  is  an 
infinite  puzzle  to  men  of  science,  is  owing  to  the  blows  which  he  is  always 
receiving  from  the  falling  in  upon  him  from  all  sides  of  comets  and  other 
planetary  bodies,  all  such  blows  turning  into  heat. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  out  that  heat  could  be  generated  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  ice  together  ; thus  he  liquefied  the  ice.  And  another  experiment 
will  show  also  that  bodies  possess  heat;  thus,  if  on  a cold  frosty  day  a plate  of 
gold  be  rubbed  briskly  against  another  plate  of  gold  they  will  both  gradually 
get  hotter  aud  hotter,  until  they  at  length  become  red-bob  and  at  the  point  of 
melting  ; yet  the  plates  will  lose  nothing  of  their  weight,  but  swell  and  grow 
bigger  in  all  their  dimensions. 

Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that  in  chemical  action  atoms  however  small 
being  brought  together,  and  clashing  as  it  were  one  with  the  other,  produce 
new  compounds  ; as  in  the  heating  and  combustion  of  tinely-powdered  anti- 
mony, whin  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  or  the  heat  generated 
by  combustion,  or  from  other  chemical  changes.  These  he  regards  as  the 
result  of  motion  which  the  eye  cannot  detect,  but  which  must  occur  before 
the  elements  come  into  contact,  combine  and  form  now  compounds. 

Boerhaave  designates  this  hidden  heat  elomo!it:il  lire,  as  it  requires  no  air 
or  pabulum  to  sustain  or  preserve  it.  Ho  tells  us  that  elemental  lire  may  be 
increased  in  many  ways,  by  a swift  agitation  of  one  body  against  another.  We 
all  know  that  the  striking  of  a Hint  and  steel  will  produce  sparks  ; wo  fre- 
quently see  sparks  fly  from  a skid  when  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a waggon. 
A knife  whetted  briskly  on  a dry  rough  stouo  yields  sparks  of  lire.  Knowing 
this,  yet  wo  could  barely  believe  lire  was  in  existence  till  our  soiisos  behold  it 
still.  Boerhaave  tolls  us  that  no  lire  was  generated  out  of  what  was  not  fire 
before.  Ho  says  the  fire  existed  befoie,  thuugh  not  perceptible  to  our  souses, 
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and  nil  the  cfTocta  of  friction  wcro  nieroly  to  collect  and  lirin^  together  n 
(|ii!intity  thereof. 

It  was  said  formerly  that  when  metals  were  struck  with  a hammer,  or  with 
a die  in  the  coining  press,  they  hccamo  hot,  because  their  density  was  increased, 
and  therefore  their  capacity  or  containing  power  for  heat  was  altered  ; but 
this  can  be  clearly  shown  is  not  tho  true  explanation.  Load,  for  instance, 
which  becomes  hot  by  percussion,  does  not  inoroaso  in  density  ; heavy  shot 
used  for  battering  iron  plates  becomes  sensibly  very  hot  after  having  struck 
tho  plates. 

There  is  a very  old  proverb,  whioh,  like  many  a trite  old  saying,  is  true  : 
“ There  is  no  smoko  without  lire  but  it  would  be  totally  untrue  to  say,  There 
is  no  lire  without  smoko.  There  are  a multitude  of  chemical  phenomena  in  which 
^nuch  heat  is  disengaged,  and  oven  much  light  is  set  at  liberty,  without  any 
real  combustion  taking  place.  All  combustion  supposes  a chemical  allinity, 
a relative  attraction  between  tho  burning  body  and  the  oxygen  which  serves  to 
aid  the  burning. 

The  chemists  of  old  used  four  principal  degrees  of  heat  in  their  operations, 
or  rather  classed  heat  under  four  degrees.  Thus  the  first  was  e(pial  to  tho 
■natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  rather  of  a hen  brooding  on  tho  eggs,  which  was 
the  standard  employed,  and  this  degree  was  measured  by  applying  the  ther- 
mometer to  a hen  ; and  some  of  these  early  experimentalists  hatched  chickens 
by  keeping  a fire  continually  at  this  degree  to  confirm  the  test.  The  second 
degree  of  fire  was  considered  to  be  the  heat  of  a scorching  sun,  which  gave 
ni.au  pain  and  inflamed  the  skin,  even  to  the  raising  of  blisters,  but  heat  which 
did  not  destroy  or  consume  the  parts.  The  third  degree  was  that  of  boiling 
water,  which  separates  and  destroys  the  parts  of  bodies.  This  degree  was 
thought  perfectly  stable,  because  w.ater  when  once  it  boils  is  at  its  utmost 
degree  of  heat,  and  cannot  be  r.aised  a degree  further  by  any  addition  of  fire 
or  fuel.  The  fourth  degree  was  that  which  melts  metals  and  destroys  every- 
thing else.  These  were  the  degrees  of  heat  known  to  the  ancient  chemists  ; 
but  our  later  philosophers  go  a step  further — they  have  a fifth  degree,  which 
not  only  melts  metals,  but  causes  gold  to  emit  fumes  and  evaporate. 

Of  the  various  notions  as  to  the  cause  of  heat,  two  only  survive  the  siftings 
of  time  and  experiments — the  theory  of  emission  and  the  theory  of  modulation. 
According  to  the  first,  the  cause  of  heat  is  a material  imponderable  fluid  capable 
of  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  where  molecules  are  in  a state  of 
continual  repulsion.  The  first  exists  in  all  bodies  in  combination  with  their 
ultimate  atoms,  whose  actual  contact  it  prevents. 

The  name  of  Caloric  is  given  to  the  agent  which  causes  in  us  the  sensation 
of  heat,  acting  also  on  inorganic  bodies.  It  is  caloric  which  melts  tin,  boils 
water,  and  makes  iron  red-hot.  But  what  is  caloric  ? It  is  a fluid  according 
to  some  ; others  describe  it  as  a molecular  motion  of  matter ; it  is  imponderable  ; 
we  cannot  detect  it  by  its  weight  : no  human  instrument  has  as  yet  been  in- 
vented sufficiently  delicate  for  that  purpose.  We  know  that  by  concentrating 
the  sun’s  rays  we  can  gain  intense  heat ; but  even  in  the  experiment  of  a com- 
bination of  powerful  lenses  on  one  scale  of  a balance  of  extreme  sensibility  no 
derangement  of  equilibrium  is  effected  ; the  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  in 
any  body  is  therefore  unaccompanied  by  any  alteration  of  weight. 

Heat  radiates  from  all  bodies  in  straight  lines  and  in  all  directions,  and  in 
the  law  of  its  emanation  it  resembles  light,  diminishing  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  emanation  ; but  though  the  laws  of  the  free  emanation 
of  light  and  heat  are  similar,  those  of  their  transmission  through  substances 
are  very  different.  When  a metallic  body  is  only  slightly  heated  in  a fire 
we  have  heat  unaccompanied  by  sensible  light,  but  if  we  collect  in  the  focus 
of  a burning  lens  lunar  rays,  although  they  were  originally  transmitted  from 
the  sun,  we  should  be  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  semblance  of  heat. 

The  undulating  theory  holds  that  heat  is  produced  by  a vibrating  move- 
ment of  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  hot  bodies,  which  movement  is  transmitted 
to  the  molecules  of  other  bodies  through  the  medium  of  a very  subtle  and 
elastic  fluid  called  ether,  in  which  it  is  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  waves 
of  sound  are  in  the  air. 

With  undulating  philosophers,  then,  this  action,  change,  or  motion,  con- 
stitutes fire  ; but  fire,  popularly  so  called,  is  the  result  of  combustion,  of 
burning  something  which  is  its  fuel.  But  combustion  comprises  every 
phenomenon  in  which  any  body  whatever  combines  either  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  or  with  pure  oxygen  in  a closed  vessel  artificially  prepared.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a body  should  become  actually  inflamed  to  be  ranked  amongst 
combustibles.  We  know  that  many  inflammable  matters  will  at  times  burn 
slowly  and  completely  exhaust  their  combustible  properties  without  producing 
any  flame. 

What  we  know  of  vital  power  is  heat  generated  by  chemical  action — it  is 
really  slow  combustion  ; we  call  it  animal  heat.  Without  this  our  physical  life 
would  cease.  In  scientific  language  this  heat  is  caused  by  the  “combustion 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the  capillary  vessels.”  These  vessels  are  as  small 
as  hairs  and  permeate  the  whole  human  body.  We  all  know  if  we  cut  or 
prick  ourselves  blood  will  inevitably  flow.  The  blood  flows  from  these 
capillary  vessels  ; the  blood  contains  hydrogen  gas  and  carbon.  By  breathing 
we  inhale  oxygen  gas  : this  gas  combines  with  the  carbon  in  our  blood  and 
causes  combustion  or  heat  by  forming  carbonic-acid  gas  ; thus  a constant  fire 
is  kept  up  within  the  human  frame.  If  it  failed  for  want  of  food  (which 
makes  carbon),  or  from  want  of  oxygen  (pure  air),  we  should  perish.  Animal 
heat  is  not  very  high,  viz.,  from  90  to  104  degrees.  Nevertheless  it  slowly 
consumes  the  body  ; every  muscle,  nerve,  and  organ  is  wasted  away  by  it,  and 
has  to  be  perpetually  renewed.  The  lamp  of  life  must  be  constantly  supplied, 
just  as  an  ordinary  lamp  requires  to  be  supplied  with  oil ; but  the  animal 
consumption  is  much  slower  than  the  lamp. 

Food  is  the  fuel  of  the  body,  without  it  the  capillary  fires  consume  the 
human  frame  itself  while  substance  enough  remains  to  keep  them  burning ; 
when  that  fails  they  expire.  Life  goes  out,  and  the  man  is  said  to  be  starved 
to  death.  Want  of  food  will  cause  the  body  to  shrink.  The  fat  of  the  body, 
which  is  the  most  combustible,  goes  first ; afterwards  the  muscles,  animal  heat 
expires,  and  death  closes  the  sufferings  of  starvation. 

As  oxygen  creates  the  animal  heat,  which  is  life,  but  which  also  consumes 
the  body,  it  follows  that  pure  air,  by  increasing  combustion,  will  also  create 
appetite,  hunger  being  the  craving  of  the  human  frame  for  fuel  to  supply  its 
hourly  consumption.  Therefore,  good  air  will  give  a good  appetite  ; exercise 
also  increases  animal  heat  by  causing  a greater  consumption  of  oxygen  than 
can  be  respired  by  sedentary  habits. 

In  sleep  we  breathe  more  slowly  than  when  awake ; consequently  we 
require  no  food  during  our  somnambulancy,  less  oxygen  being  introduced  into 
the  lungs,  and  our  food-fuel  consumes  slowly  till  we  awake. 

In  cold  weather  we  require  flesh-food  and  fatty  and  starchy  matter,  as 
they  contain  more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  when  formed  in  the  blood 
produce  a larger  amount  of  heat  than  any  other  food. 


Ill  cummer  wo  naturally  prefer  fruit  and  vegetables  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  tho  winter,  because  they  produce  less  blood  and  are  not  of  so  eorn- 
bustiblo  a nature  as  meat  ; on  this  account  tho  natives  of  tropical  climates  l<y 
a wise  instinct  live  greatly  on  vegetable  diet,  such  as  rice,  maize,  &3. 

Slow  combustion  is  always  going  on  in  every  warm-blooded  animal.  Tho 
result  of  starvation  from  deficiency  of  fuel  is  feebler  and  feebler,  animal  heat, 
until  tho  fuel  is  all  burnt  out  and  deadly  cold  ensues.  In  animals,  the  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  in  tho  food  they  consume  is  tho  source  of  power.  The  horse 
without  hay  or  oats  is  as  powerless  as  tho  steam  engine  without  coals  or  the 
voltaic  battery  without  zinc.  Nature  is  more  prodigal  of  heat  than  wo  can 
imagine,  and  far  distances  art  in  her  appliances.  This  has  been  proved  by 
careful  calculations,  and  it  has  been  found  that  tho  most  economical  of  our 
furnaces  consumes  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  fuel  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  as  an  animal  produces. 

Farmers  and  others  frequently  sustain  very  serious  losses  by  what  is  termed 
latent  heat ; or  what  is  developed  in  spontaneous  combustion.  We  know  that 
we  can  produce  heat  by  heaping  up  stable  manure,  leaves,  the  mowings  from 
the  lawn,  and  other  sources  ; wo  know  how  frequently  haystacks  are  destroyed 
by  the  generation  of  heat  from  hay  that  has  been  stacked  too  soon;  and  Mr. 
Gallatly,  a clever  experimentalist,  has  discovered  that  there  is  a wonderfui 
heating  action  in  sundry  oils  when  imbibed  into  the  substance  of  cotton  waste, 
and  ho  tells  us  by  subjecting  this  soaked  cotton  to  a moderately-elevated 
temperature  he  was  able  to  expedite  the  process,  and  the  result  showed  the 
comparative  danger  or  safety  of  different  kinds  of  oil.  It  appears  that  with  a 
temperature  of  30  deg.  above  blood  heat  cotton  waste  soaked  in  olive  oil 
underwent  combustion  in  five  or  six  hours;  lard  oil  produced  combustion  in 
four  hours,  and  seal  oil  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Professor  Graham,  who  reported  on  the  burning  of  the  Amazon  steamship, 
stated  there  were  instances  on  record  where  olive  oil  mixed  with  sawdust  had 
ignited,  and  of  greasy  rags  from  butter  when  heaped  together  taking  fire  within 
a period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Whenever  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  an  extrication 
of  heat  takes  place  ; however  minute  the  amount,  such  a combination  occurs 
much  more  extensively  during  the  germination  of  seeds  and  impregnation  of 
flowers  than  at  any  other  time.  At  the  first  of  these  periods  extrication  of  heat 
takes  place  to  a considerable  amount.  The  same  may  be  remarked  in  the  ger- 
mination of  barley  heaped  up  in  rooms  previous  to  being  converted  into  malt ; 
in  the  latter  it  also  occurs  ; but  in  consequence  of  flowers  not  being  confined  in 
close  cases  the  heat  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  disengaged,  and  never  accumulates, 
except  in  a few  special  instances.  It  is  only  when  large  quantities  of  flowers 
expand  within  close  cases  that  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  remarkable. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spathe  of  araceous  plants  it  has  been  remarked  at  its 
greatest  intensity.  Three  celebrated  French  savants — Lamarck,  Senebier,  and 
I)e  Candolle  discovered  that  the  flowers  of  Arum  maculatum  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  seven  p.m.  were  warmer  than  the  external  air,  viz.,  seven 
deg.  Reaumur  scale  ; while  Schulz  also  found  that  the  spathe  of  Caladium 
pinnatifidum  was  warmer  by  some  four  or  five  degrees  than  the  surrounding  air 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock  p.m.  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
state  that  at  sunrise  the  spathe  of  Arum  cordifolium  acquires  in  the  Isle  of 
France  an  elevation  of  30  deg.  above  the  atmosphere.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  in  winter  plants  have  a higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  in  summer  a lower  one ; and  under  peculiar  circumstances  the 
heat  of  certain  plants  is  elevated  in  a remarkable  degree.  We  know  that  heat 
is  necessary  for  germination  and  for  vegetable  impregnation,  and  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  Nature  has  given  to  plants  the  power  of  extricating 
for  themselves  an  additional  supply  of  caloric  at  this  important  period. 

Heat  is  communicated  from  one  body  to  another  by  conduction,  absorption, 
reflection,  radiation,  and  convection.  Conduction  means  the  communication 
of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  by  contact.  Some  bodies  conduct  heat  well, 
others  are  bad  conductors.  The  absorption  of  heat  means  the  sucking  in  in- 
stead of  diffusing  it : every  good  conductor  of  heat  is  therefore  a bad  absorber 
of  it.  Reflection  of  heat  is  heat  thrown  back  from  polished  and  bright  sur- 
faces ; for  instance,  a well-polished  meat  screen  will  reflect  back  much  heat ; 
well-polished  boots  are  cooler  than  dirty  ones  from  the  same  cause  ; a dusty 
boot  absorbs  heat.  Heat  is  radiated  from  one  body  to  another  where  a non- 
conducting medium  separates  them.  A fire  radiates  heat,  the  burning  fuel 
emitting  rays  which  warm  us  when  near  them.  Dull  and  dark  substances 
are  radiators.  Convection  of  heat  means  heat  communicated  by  being  carried 
to  another  thing  or  place.  Water  is  made  hot  by  convection. 

Thus  far,  I have  endeavoured  to  give  an  epitome  of  what  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  this  and  past  ages  have  said  about  heat ; but  after  all 
what  is  it  ? All  we  know  or  see  is  the  effect  of  force  : we  do  not  see  force,  we 
see  motion  or  moving  matter ; we  only  know  certain  changes  of  matter,  for 
which  changes  Heat  is  a generic  name.  The  thing  heat  is  unknown,  and  pro- 
bably man  will  ever  remain  ignorant  both  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter 
and  of  the  minutiae  of  molecular  action;  but  from  this  hidden  force,  in  a state 
of  sufficient  activity,  we  can  produce  sensible  combustion  with  flame  or  incan- 
descence, and  this  manifestation  is  known  to  ns  as  fire. 

If,  therefore,  fire  consumes  and  destroys,  it  also  creates,  vivifies,  andnourishes. 
Its  daily  task,  its  common  work,  is  not  destructive,  but  most  serviceable  and 
benignant.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  in  innumerable  forms,  it  is  silently 
at  work,  quickening  and  sustaining  the  world,  feeding,  civilizing,  and  com- 
forting man.  It  roars  in  thousands  of  furnaces,  and  shines  on  millions  of 
hearths,  to  serve  and  comfort  us.  It  passes  like  a vital  stream  through  all  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  universe.  It  looks  down  upon  us  from  the  benignant 
sun  ; sending  us  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ; rejoicing  over  the  abundance  it 
creates.  It  consumes  that  •which  is  dead  in  order  to  feed  and  nourish  that 
which  is  living,  and  although  it  can  and  does  occasionally  devastate,  we 
ought  also  to  remember  that  though  it  burns  and  destroys,  it  also  gives  life, 
conserves  life,  supports  life,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  while  destruction  is 
but  the  occasional  and  accidental  effect  of  fire,  its  real  and  constant  task  is  to 
cherish,  comfort,  and  bless. 


The  “ Pictorial  World  ” weekly  newspaper  has  accomplished 
what  is  known  to  be  a difficult  task,  the  development  of  a distinctly 
new  feature  in  journalism.  As  a first-class  illustrated  paper  designed 
more  especially  for  household  use,  it  has  long  been  honourably  known. 
But  it  now  appears,  not  only  with  many  mirrored  ■views  of  the  world’s 
affairs,  but  with  coloured  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  British  leaders 
in  arms,  law,  literature,  and  art.  Thus  the  foundations  are  laid  for  a 
truly  national  portrait  gallery,  specially  provided  for  those  who  can 
subscribe  sixpence  a week  to  be  the  actual  possessors  of  the  several 
pictures 
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THE  MANY-LEAVED  TROP^EOLUM  AS  A RASKET  PLANT. 
In  the  admirahle  drawinf'  of  Tropasolum  pnhjphijllum  at  page  468 
the  rigid  growth  of  the  plant  is  most  truthfully  suggested.  It  is  a 
constantly  recurring  problem  how  to  overcome  this  or  that  bad  habit 
of  a plant,  and  our  Editor  has  a happy  way  of  advising  us  to  encourage 
and  enjoy  the  natural  habit,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  “faults  ” of 
a plant.  This  is  doubtless  good  advice  as  a rule,  and  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  “ best  ” expression  of  any  plant  is  its  natural 
expression.  But  if  we  cannot  alter  the  habit  of  a plant  we  may 
accommodate  our  arrangements  so  as  to  secure  beauty  in  some  form 
or  other.  Mr.  Laing  noticed  that  begonias  with  drooping  flowers 
wei'C  often  most  beautiful  things,  if  we  could  but  see  them.  And  so 
he  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  growing  them  in  baskets  suspended 
overhead,  combining  a legitimate  use  of  baskets,  which  are  often 


THE  TUBEROSE  AS  A HARDY  OR  HALF-HARDY 
PLANT. 

The  service  rendered  to  cyclamen  culture  by  the  “ rapid  system  ” pro- 
posed twenty  years  ago  in  the  Garden  Oracle  and  Gabdeners’  Maga- 
zine has  an  exact  parallel  in  similar  services  rendered  to  the  culture 
of  the  tuberose,  the  first  rational  code  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Magazine,  October  27,  1866.  That,  indeed,  was  not  a “ rapid,”  but  a 
slow  system,  but  it  removed  the  tuberose  from  the  stove  to  the  cool 
house,  and  brought  it  within  reach  of  thousands  who  until  the  culti- 
vation was  thus  systematically  simplified  had  carefully  avoided  the 
tuberose.  Mr.  R.  A.  Salisbui-y,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  TrannactionB 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  described  the  routine  of  the  outdoor 
culture  practised  by  himself  at  Chapel  Allerton,  where,  he  states,  ho 
had  grown  it  for  several  years  with  such  success  as  a hardy  plant  that 


TROP.EOLCM  POLYPHYLLUM  AS  A BASKET  PLANT. 


much  abased,  and  a legitimate  mode  of  displaying  a splendid  class 
of  pendent  flowers. 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  conquer  Tropasolum  polyphyllum  in 
the  same  manner.  The  photo  sent  herewith  will  enable  your  artists 
to  produce  a truthful  picture  that  may  be  useful  to  many  practical 
men.  W e see  at  times  the  most  unsuitable  of  plants  located  in  baskets, 
and  then  we  wonder  perhaps  what  baskets  are  for — whether  to 
conceal  plants  or  display  them,  whether  to  make  them  look  ridiculous, 
or  to  display  to  high  advantage  their  natural  characteristics.  As 
regards  the  general  case,  however,  I will  leave  that  to  abler  pens.  It 
18  sufficient  that  I have  found  Tropasolum  polyphyllum  thoroughly 
tractable  as  u basket  plant,  and  a valuable  aifdition  to  what  you  have 
occasionally  denominated  the  “ aerial  garden.”  R.  W. 


I he  secured  not  only  perfect  flowers,  but  ripe  bulbs  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  In  one  part  of  his  paper  he  says,  “ If  a sufficient  degree  of 
heat  in  summer  can  only  be  obtained  to  bring  the  leaves  out  to  their 
full  magnitude  that  of  the  roots  follows  of  course,  and  very  little 
more  care  than  what  is  bestowed  upon  the  ai'tichoke  will  preserve 
them  from  the  severest  frosts.”  Therein  you  have  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Salisburjy’s  paper.  He  planted  the  roots  in  April  in  a well-prepared 
bed  of  light  loam,  and  he  obtained  not  only  a good  bloom  but  good 
roots  to  follow,  and  offsets  for  increase  of  stock.  It  follows  we  may 
all  do  the  same  “if  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  in  summer 
can  only  be  obtained.”  It  is  the  “ Ie  ” that  stands  in  the 
way,  for  assuredly  the  past  five  summers  have  been  too  cold  for  tube- 
roses to  ripen  their  bulbs,  however  satisfactorily  they  might  have  de- 
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velopod  thoii'  llowors.  Tliis  season,  as  in  any  j)ast  st'ason,  wo  are 
ilopenuent  for  supplies  of  stron^-llowerinj'  bulhs  on  im|)orte(l  stock, 
grow  n in  Italy,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  America,  or  Africa,  or  Jiulia.  These 
elomly  skies  will  not  make  tuberose  bullis  except  in  some  accidental 
or  manner.  Wo  oeeasionally  have,  or  at  least  have  had, 

ton  id  suinmers,  and  tho  papers  are  then  well  supplied  with  records  of 
the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  jilants  that  in  ordinary  seasons  barely 
live,  and  in  extra  cold  seasons  simply  die.  Wo  are  rather  too  familar 
now  with  tho  ordinary  and  tho  oxtia  cold  seasons  to  be  in  any  way 
encouraged  to  treat  tho  tuberose  as  a hardy  plant,  but  for  all  that  it  is 
a very  easy  matter  to  employ  it  as  a bedder,  whether  in  largo  or  small 
plantations,  for  the  contribution  to  tho  garden  in  the  season  of  garden 
parties  of  the  most  delicious  and  penetrating  of  all  the  summer  spices 
that  properly  belong  to  tho  garden. 

The  stove  is  not  tho  proper  place  for  the  tuberose.  It  is  not  a 
plant.  Tho  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  is  always 
sulhcient  for  the  tuberose,  and  the  best  way  to  grow  it  is  the  slow  way 
as  opposed  to  the  rapid  way,  for  when  hurried  the  blooms  are  thin  and 
the  stem  unreasonably  long  and  wiry.  But  to  keep  the  bulbs  dry  until 
April  IS  not  good  practice.  It  is  much  better  to  pot  them  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand,  and  then  sort  them 
in  lots  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  any 
case  they  should  be  all  kept  cool  and  dry  for  about  a fortnight  in  a 
shed  or  any  other  convenient  place  quite  safe  from  frost.  Then  those 
wanted  in  tiower  early  should  be  put  on  gentle  bottom  beat  and  have  a 
little  w'ater,  and  thereafter  may  be  transferred  to  the  coolest  part  of 
the  stove  or  forcing  pit,  and  have  increased  supplies  of  water  as  the 
growth  progresses,  and  of  course  increased  pot  room  as  required. 

But  those  intended  for  planting  out  should  have  no  water  all  the 


Tho  pot  culture  of  tho  tuberose  is  an  extremely  simple  imitter,  and 
no  one  will  ever  tail  wlio  will  just  kc(q)  in  miml  that  it  may  lie  grown  as 
a liyacinth,  but  is  not  so  hardy,  and  is  less  ra|ud  in  its  movements.  If 
tho  Imlbs  after  lieing  potted  are  kept  too  cold  and  too  <lamp  they  will 
rot,  and  in  any  case  tliey  require  but  little  water  in  their  early  stages, 
and  should  never  have  a drop  until  tliey  show  signs  of  growth.  To 
regulate  the  time  of  their  llowering  is  an  easy  matUr,  but  hard  forcing 
docs  not  suit  tho  plant,  and  should  never  be  attempted  except  by 
experienced  cultivators.  The  slow  system,  so  far  as  1 can  see,  admits 
of  no  improvement  on  the  plan  I proposed  in  18S6. 

This  consists  in  selecting  the  largest  and  heaviest  bulbs,  and 
potting  them  early  and  gi’owing  them  slowly.  The  compost  that  suits 
them  best  is  one  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf-mould,  with  half  a part  of  sharp  sand.  Our  rule  has  been  to  pot 
the  earliest  lot  singly  in  small  pots,  and  shift  on  when  needful ; and 
to  pot  the  late  ones  in  32-size,  three  bulbs  in  a pot ; these  to  have  no 
shift.  If  the  stuff  is  reasonably  moist  when  this  is  done  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  watering  until  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  some 
healthy  root  action  has  commenced.  The  floor  of  a cool  dry  house 
or  shed  is  the  proper  place  for  them : I would  not  on  any  account 
pack  them  in  coal-ashes  or  fibre  out  of  doors,  because  a heavy  rain 
followed  by  a severe  frost  might  make  an  end  of  them  altogether. 
After  about  six  weeks’  occupation  of  the  cold  floor,  they  should  go  to 
a warmer  place,  and  have  a little  water.  A temperature  of  60  deg.  will 
start  them  well  for  an  early  bloom,  and  as  soon  as  leeves  appear  they 
should  be  in  the  fullest  daylight.  Those  for  later  flowering  will  start 
well  on  a sunny  shelf  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  very  soon  after 
the  leaves  appear  the  flower  spike  will  be  seen  rising  from  the 
central  crown.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  not  strikingly  beautiful. 
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winter  through  imless  they  show  their  green  tops,  in  which  c.rse  they 
must  be  kept  going  in  greenhouse  temperature  as  slowly  as  will  be 
safe  and  m a very  full  light.  The  forwardest  of  these  should  be  set 
aside  tor  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  and  cool  conservatory,  and  the 
least  forward  should  in  the  month  of  March  be  transferred  to  a pit, 
to  be  kept  as  Lardy  as  possible  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June.  The 
^ ^ sunny  position,  and  the  soil  should  be  a rich  loam 

well  drained.  It  scarcely  matters  how  rich  it  is,  and  it  scarcely  matters 
how  much  water  you  give  during  warm  weather,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  thirsty  plants  in  the  world  when  growing  freely  in  a temperature 
ranging  from  65  deg.  to  80  deg.  The  hottest  weather  ever  known  in  this 
country  wul  suit  it  perfectly,  and  then  is  the  time  for  heavy  watering 
to  ensure  the  production  of  a rich  and  abundant  bloom. 

In  all  its  requirements  the  tuberose  agrees  nearly  with  the  canna, 
but  IS  a more  thirsty  plant.  During  the  past  four  or  five  years  cannas 
have  berabut  little  heard  of,  because  the  summers  have  been  too  cool  for 
them.  But  their  time  will  come  again,  and  probably  has  come  again, 
tor  we  seem  to  be  “ turning  the  corner.”  But  when  the  canna  becomes 
once  more  a conspicuous  plant  in  the  garden  the  tuberose  will  be 
capable  of  competing  with  it,  but  will  appeal  to  the  olfactory  more 
directly  fban  to  the  visual  organs,  although  the  delicate  waxy  appear- 
ance  of  the,flowers  is  always  gratifying,  and  affords  the  eye  pleasur- 
able rest  m a scene  where  strong  colours  prevail. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  engraving 
we  are  favoured  with,  to  convey  an  impressions  of  the  aspects  of  a great 
plantation  of  tuberoses.  The  scene  is  a flower  farm  in  South  Africa, 
the  labourers  are  Kaffirs,  and  the  crop  they  are  tending  consists  of 
tuberoses  for  the  special  refreshing  of  British  gardens. 


but  they  must  taken  care  of  none  the  less.  I leave  all  the  suckers  in 
order  to  obtain  a good  mat  of  the  flaccid  leaves,  but  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  cut  out  the  suckers,  on  the  theory  that  they  weaken  the 
bloom.  I never  could  discover  the  advantage  of  removing  the  suckers, 
for  they  do  not  weaken  the  bloom,  and  therefore  I keep  them  to 
augment  the  leafage,  of  which  we  cannot  have  too  much. 

The  flowering  on  this  system  will  commence  in  June  and  continue 
to  October.  By  a very  slow  process  the  flowering  may  be  deferred  tc 
November  and  December,  but  this  is  a nice  business,  because  when 
once  the  flower  stem  appears  it  needs  encouragement,  and  if  you  keep 
the  plant  so  cold  as  to  check  the  growth  overmuch  the  flower  stem 
may  rot  at  the  collar.  However,  by  potting  very  late  and  growing 
very  slowly,  you  may  secure  a good  bloom  at  the  very  end  of  the  year ; 
but  the  natural  season  is  from  J une  to  October.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever cool  the  plants  may  be  up  to  the  time  of  flowering,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  flowers  will  not  open  in  a temperature  below  60  deg.,  and  will 
not  be  fully  fragrant  in  a temperature  less  than  70  deg.  It  follows 
therefore  that  when  retarded  for  a late  bloom  they  must  be  finished 
in  a warm  place,  and  in  the  fullest  daylight  possible.  S.  H. 


Fuchsia  Mrs.  Rundell  will  obtain  special  attention  amongst  the 
novelties  of  the  season,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  coloured  plate  of  it 
just  issued  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  It  belongs  to  a section 
in  which  comparatively  few  good  varieties  are  to  be  found,  the  tube 
and  sepals  being  of  a warm  salmon-tinted  flesh  colour,  and  the  corolla 
vermilion  red.  It  is  a showy  variety,  the  flowers  being  large  and  very 
distinct  in  colour. 
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€\)t  JJaust,  <!5ai-iien,  anti  Uame  farm. 

♦ 

T1II5  ARMY  SURGEON. 

Over  that  broathinp  wasto  of  friends  and  foo.s, 

TIio  wounded  and  tlie  dyinj?,  hour  by  hour, 

Tn  will  a thousand,  yet  but  one  in  power, 

He  labours  through  the  rod  and  groaning  day. 

The  fearful  moorland  where  the  myriads  lay 
Moved  as  a moving  field  of  mangled  worms. 

And  as  a raw  brood,  orphaned  in  the  storms, 

Thrust  up  their  heads  if  the  wind  bond  a spray 
Above  them,  but  when  the  bare  branoh  performs 
No  sweet  parental  ofliee,  sink  away 
With  helpless  chirp  of  woe, — so,  as  ho  goes. 

Around  his  feet  in  clamorous  agony 

They  rise  and  fall  ; and  all  the  seething  plain 

Bubbles  a cauldron  vast  of  many-coloured  pain. 

Sydney  Dobeld. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Window  boxes  should  now  be  clearedof  their  summer  oeeupants,  and  be 
replenished  with  hardy  evergreens,  such  as  the  green  and  variegated  aucubas, 
boxes,  and  euonymus  and  the  arbor-vitiBS  and  cupressus  that  may  be  obtained 
at  a cheap  rate.  The  plants  selected  should  range  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  height  and  be  of  a proportionate  diameter,  and  in  arranging  them  in  the 
boxes  over-crowding  should  be  avoided.  The  subjects  enumerated  will  be  of 
enual  service  for  potting  for  the  decoration  of  the  window-sill,  and  in  no  ease 
should  they  be  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  readily  put  in  an  eight-inch  pot. 
Very  frequently  evergreens  potted  up  for  the  purpose  indicated  are  too  large 
and  exclude  the  light  to  an  injurious  extent  from  the  apartments. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Carnations. — Lavers  to  be  potted  or  transplanted  as  soon  as  rooted  in 
sandy  soil ; avoid  rich  soil  or  stimulating  manures,  as  they  must  not  be 
encouraged  too  much,  or  they  will  make  a luxuriant  growth,  which  will  be  very 
detrimental  during  winter,  for  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  rest. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  last  sowing  to  be  pricked  out  under  hand  glasses, and 
a few  to  be  potted  in  60-sized  pots  to  push  on  for  extra  early  supply,  as  they 
can  be  planted  early  in  spring  on  a warm  well-manured  border,  and  have  the 
shelter  of  old  lights  or  inverted  pots  or  thatched  hurdles,  in  case  of  late  morn- 
ing frosts.  . , 1-  .j 

Chrysanthemums  require  plenty  of  water,  and  twice  a week  liquid  manure, 
but  not  a drop  of  the  latter  must  touch  the  leaves.  See  to  any  tying  that  has 
been  neglected.  Pot  up  at  once  those  grown  in  the  open  ground  for  the  purpose, 
or,  if  to  be  moved  to  make  beds  and  ribbons,  clear  the  ground,  dig  it  over,  and 
plant  them  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom  at  once,  or  make  all  ready 
and  move  them  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  rain.  Plants  potted  up  from  the 
open  ground  to  be  kept  shaded  and  frequently  sprinkled  till  they  recover.  Of 
course  they  must  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  be  potted  firm,  with  plenty  of 
drainage.  Thin  the  buds  of  the  plants  grown  for  cut  blooms.  Most  of  the 
large  incurved  varieties  give  the  best  blooms  from  the  top  buds. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. — Tender  pot  plants  should  be  at  once 
housed.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  hardening  ; in 
fact,  a little  sun-heat  under  glass  would  ripen  the  wood  of  plants  that  are  still 
in  a sappy  condition  much  more  effectually  now  than  sunshine  out  of  doors. 
Defer  the  use  of  fires  as  long  as  possible,  but  if  any  special  reason  requires  it, 
let  no  rules  without  reason  interfere  ; set  the  fires  going,  dry  the  house,  and 
have  a change  of  air  while  there  is  no  fear  of  a chill.  By  good  management 
much  may  be  done  now  with  sun-heat.  Plants  recently  potted  and  housed 
must  be  kept  a little  close  to  encourage  root  action.  Do  not  keep  them  very 
wet  at  the  roots  ; in  fact,  after  the  first  watering  when  potted,  let  them  go 
nearly  dry  at  the  root  before  watering  again.  Keep  the  houses  cleau  and  dry, 
so  as  to  allow  of  as  much  ventilation  as  possible  among  hard-wooded  plants. 
If  the  weather  is  mild,  and  wind  westerly,  give  air  at  night  to  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  other  subjects  of  like  habit  and  hardiness. 

Fruit  Storing,  where  there  is  any  to  store,  must  have  due  attention  and  the 
fruits  be  gathered  with  the  greatest  care.  When  a fruit  parts  readily  from  the 
stalk  it  may  be  considered  ripe  enough  ; or  if  the  pips  are  dark  coloured  it 
will  be  safe  to  gather.  As  a rule,  it  is  well  to  let  all  keeping  fruit  hang  as 
long  as  possible  ; but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  when  a crop  is 
really  ripe  it  is  folly  to  leave  it  on  the  trees.  All  keeping  fruit  should  be 
gathered  dry,  and  should  be  handled  with  care,  and  should  be  housed  in  some 
sort  of  way  at  once,  for  if  left  out  the  dew  will  injure  it  if  the  rain  does  not. 
Small  quantities  of  apples  and  pears  may  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
in  large  red  glazed  pans  with  lids.  The  best  samples  should  be  collected  for 
this  select  mode  of  storing,  and  all  bruised  and  ugly  fruit  should  be  set  aside 
for  immediate  use.  The  samples  to  be  stored  in  pans  should  be  quite  dry, 
but  should  not  be  wiped  with  a cloth,  because  the  natural  gumminess  of  the 
skin  is  an  aid  in  their  preservation.  Pack  a pan  full,  put  on  the  lid  at  once, 
and  in  about  a month  remove  them  by  careful  handling  into  another  similar 
pan,  and  in  the  process  throw  out  any  that  threaten  to  go  wrong.  By  this 
simple  procedure  a few  bushels  of  the  finest  apples  and  pears  may  kept  in  a 
cool  store  room  more  perfectly  than  by  any  other  method  ; but  of  course  a great 
bulk  of  fruit  must  be  stored  in  the  outhouses  and  sheds  and  fruit  rooms  in  the 
usual  way,  being  kept  as  cool  and  dry  and  dark  as  possible. 

Orchid  House. — We  have  several  times  cautioned  cultivators  against  using 
an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the  decline  of  the  season.  By  withdrawing 
the  supplies  of  water  orchids  will  go  to  rest  safely  at  a much  lower  temperature 
than  is  usully  adopted  \ Cattleyas  especially  must  be  kept  cool  now  to  make 
them  rest.  . t> 

Pines  ripening  their  fruit  must  be  kept  warm  and  have  less  water.  Be 
careful  how  you  give  water  now,  and  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  succession  pit. 

Weeds  will  be  a plague  to  the  overworked  and  the  idle  gardener,  while  the 
best  kept  land  will  be  full  of  seeds  blown  upon  it  from  the  sluggard’s  garden, 
and  the  first  shower  will  bring  them  up  in  terrific  force.  All  that  we  have  to 
say  about  them  is  that  they  must  be  kept  down,  for  they  will  not  only  choke 
the  rising  croi>s  in  seed-beds  and  spoil  the  look  of  everything,  but  they  very 
much  tend  to  keep  the  ground  damp  and  cold,  when  if  they  wore  away  it 
would  get  dry  and  warm,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  proper  crops  upon  it. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Farm  work  of  special  importance  comprises  in  the  very  first  place  the  saving 
of  every  scrap  of  the  summer  production,  and  this  should  be  done  completely, 
the  ricks  being  thatched  as  soon  as  possible,  and  barns  and  granaries  being  made 
secure  against  weather  and  rats  and  all  other  possible  destroyers.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  work  for  the  horses,  for  as  fast  as  they  get  their  carting  done  the 
ploughshare  will  be  ready  for  them,  and  they  will  have  a large  part  to  perform 
in  preparing  for  the  sowing  of  Rye,  Winter  Vetches,  Trifolium,  Italian 
Rye  grass,  and  Wheat.  The  maintenance  of  milch  cows  in  good  condition  at 
this  season  is  an  imperative  necessity,  and  the  food  they  are  able  to  obtain 
from  the  pastures  should,  if  necessary,  be  supplemented  by  cut  fodder,  such 
as  clover,  tares,  and  cabbages.  In  addition  they  ought  to  have  a little  cake  or 
hay,  and  they  may  also  have  a small  quantity  of  turnips  ; but  the  feeding  of 
cows  with  these  roots  requires  care  and  watchfulness,  for  if  the  supply  is  too 
liberal  a disagreeable  flavour  will  be  imparted  to  the  milk,  cream,  and  batter. 
Cows  should,  as  the  weather  becomes  cold,  be  kept  under  cover  at  night,  and 
calves  must  be  well  looked  after,  and  unnecessary  exposure  to  either  cold  or 
damp  be  carefully  avoided. 

THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

Fritillaria  imperlalis. 

It  is  not  often  in  the  present  day  we  meet  with  the  crown  imperial,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  “old-fashioned”  flowers  that  were  in  great  favour  before  bed- 
ding came  into  fashion.  It  is  a noble  flower,  peculiar  iu  character,  and 
adapted  for  a style  of  gardening  that  effects  a kind  of  compromise  between  the 
old  style  and  the  new.  Having  an  entrance  court  much  overshaded  by  large 
trees,  and  desiring  to  keep  this  court  in  a state  of  permanent  but  changing 
gaiety,  we  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  a series  of  compartments  faced  \yith 
handsome  mouldings  in  Ransome’s  imperishable  stone,  aud  a central  jardinet 
of  the  same  material.  In  place  of  earth  these  compartments  were  filled  with 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  and  in  this  material  pot  plants  were  plunged  to  inake 
ornamental  groups  ever  varying,  and  always  beautiful.  The  practice  earned  on 
through  a series  of  years  developed  into  what  was  called  the  plunging  system, 
because  the  pot  plants  were  plunged  in  the  clean  brown  fibre  instead  of  being 
planted  in  open  soil.  The  most  complete  success  was  attained  m this  business, 
and  groups  of  plants  were  grown  for  every  season  of  the  year,  comprising 
hollies  and  ivies  and  other  rich  evergreens  for  the  winter,  and  ail  kinds  of 
flowering  plants  for  other  seasons.  In  due  time  a trial  was  made  of  crown 
imperials,  and  we  obtained  a collection  of  about  a dozeu  sorts,  of  which  we 
potted  in  the  autumn  about  a score  bulbs  of  each.  In  au  airy  cool  plant 
house,  these  came  into  flower  about  a fortnight  iu  advance  of  the  usual  time  of 
flowering  out  of  doors,  and  they  proved  singularly  useful  by  reason  of  tlm 
brilliant  green  of  their  leafage,  and  the  distinct  tones  of  orange,  red,  and  butt, 
of  their  somewhat  singular  flowers.  After  the  first  essay  we  were  careful 
never  to  miss  a season  iu  having  a display  of  these  flowers  in  connexion  with 

The  crown  imperial  is  a member  of  the  great  family  of  lilies.  T^  species 
of  fritillaria  are  about  thirty  in  number,  whereof  only  one  is  met  with  wild  m 
Eusland,  aud  that  but  rarely.  This  one  is  the  snake  s head  fritiUary,  A. 
neleagris,  of  which  a few  years  since  we  saw  a collection  of  about  Y 
rarieties  iu  the  interesting  nurseries  of  Messrs.  KrMage  m Haarlem.  T e 
;rand  old  gardeners  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the  S tuarts  thought  much  of 
;he  crown  imperial.  Parkinson  commences  his  book  of  The  Garden  of 
Pleasant  Flowers”  {“Paradisus,”  p.  27)  with  this  subject,  saying,  The 
Browne  Imperiall  for  bis  stately  beautifulness,  deserveth  the  first  place  m 
;his  our  garden  of  delight,  to  be  here  entreated  of  before  all  other  LiBies,  and 
le  devotes  two  pages  to  the  description  of  it,  taking  note  that  the  whole 
olant  and  every  part  thereof,  as  well  rootes,  as  leaves  and  flowers,  doe  sme 
iomew’hat  strong,  as  it  were  the  sauour  of  a foxe,  so  that  if  any  doe  bu.,  come 
neare  it,  he  cannot  but  smell  it,  which  yet  is  not  unwholesome. 

The  crown  imperial  requires  a rich  deep  soil  and  a sunny  exposure.  Th 
bulbs  being  planted  in  September  or  October  will  produce  their  flowers  m the 
subsequent  March  and  April,  aud  will  die  down  early 

tion  of  the  ground  by  summer  flowers.  To  do  justice  to  this  noble  lfiy>  R 
should  be  abundantly  fed  ; hence  in  preparing  the  soil  for  it,  ma«i»re  sfio^ld  be 
Liberally  added,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  stems  are  nsmg,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vanta^e^to  mulch  around  the  steL  with  fat  old  manure  to  feed  those  surface 
roots  tLt  appear  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  grown  as  thus  advised,  every 
bulb  will  produce  two  or  three  stems,  and  each  of  these  will  produce  a larp 
bulb.  Thus  the  crop  may  be  said  to  prove  profitable  without  resorting  to  the 
sowinv  of  seeds.  It  has  been  our  custom,  as  soon  as  the  stems  were  m some 
degree  decayed,  to  lift  the  bulbs  and  store  them  m a cool  place  in  sand,  until 
thf  time  for  planting  them  again.  If  it  is  intended  to  of  Ma^or 

it  will  be  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  at  the  end  ° 

early  in  June,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  than  m the  open 

smaller  fritillaries  are  better  adapted  for  pot  culture 
imnerial  although,  as  remarked  above,  we  have  made  a pot  plant  ot  the  iatte 
io  Lme  ^rpose"  A very  important  species,  because  of  its  -nations  as 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  is  F.  meleagris,  the  snakes  head  lily.  In  Maund  s 
Botanic  Garden”  fvi.  215)  we  are  informed  that  as  many  as  four  distinct 
varieties  may  be  obtained,  but,  as  remarked  above,  we  have  seen  least  six  y 

was  a matter  of  question  with  a party  of  experts,  until  Mr.  H. 
gave  the  assurance  that  they  were  veritable  seedlmp  of  F.  '«•  , 

Niven,  iu  his  edition  of  “ Maund,”  figures  the  mulUpl^  S soots 

perianth  of  many  segments,  the  colour  rosy  purple,  with  light  and  dark  spots 
^ rcollectTon  of  fritiUaries  should  include  selections  of  the  varieties  of 
F meleagris  and  F.  imperlalis  to  begin  with,  for  these  are  eminently  usefu  , 
fad  wS  growing  iuVautities  Then,  to  add  to  there  are  some 

aud  twenty  species  known,  but  the  question  IS  where  J . 

beautiful  Golden  Fritillary,  F.pudica;  the  Miniature  ^ f f 

aud  the  Slender  Fritillary  F.  lanceolala  are  the  only  7?„rthr  rest  they 

of  through  current  catalogues  of  plants  in  commerce.  As  for  tho  rest,  i y 

are  scatL^red  about  iu  botanic  gardens  whence  from  S 

who  understand  the  magic  method  by  which  rare  plants  are  passed  trom 
to  hAnd.—Hilberd’s  Familiar  Garden  Flowers. 


WAR  ininlit  with  advantajfo  ho  doclan^d  against  '’oaHot  ”'Lot*ovci'y*oi'o 

.a  an  attempt  mado  to  lu'ovont  farther  hav^^  amoujr.  '’"'-I  T ^ ‘ 

..oncrato,  and  iu  .loiuE  80  U80  WRIOIira  COAL  prosoribo) 

Lii  iiD  bom/lit  ovorvwlioro.  Sec  tnc  woimm  i>ai»o  t^nooms  ' rAnrr  1 

i.proBsed  mi  cacli  tahlot  and  wrappor,  witliout  which  iiouo  is  Bcnuliio.  [Auv  .J 
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(!F);ijibittDtts  mtb  JMcctiugs. 

INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXiriRITION,  SurTHMiimt  20  ani.  21. 
'I'llK  I iitornationul  potato  oxliibitioii  held  ut  tho  Crystal  Palace;  on 
Wcdiinsday  and  Thursday  last  proved  in  every  way  an  um|uali(iad  suooeas. 
In  t xtent  it  was  fully  e(|ual  to  tho  largest  of  tho  shows  held  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  in  ([Uality  it  was  considerably  above  the  average,  no  really  inferior 
dish  being  staged  in  the  immense  uuinber  of  oolloctious  brought  together.  'I'ho 
ruinarkablo  uniformity  of  tho  competing  collections  was  indeed  ono  of  tho 
distinguishing  features  of  the  gathering,  and  no  stronger  proof  of  the  healthy 
influence  e.\orciscd  upon  cultivators  by  those  exhibitions  could  be  desired  than 
was  alforded  upon  this  occasion.  In  all  the  classes  the  competition  was  very 
strong,  and  altogether  about  two  thousand  dishes,  inclusive  of  those  contributed 
to  tho  miscollaneous  class  by  trade  growers,  were  staged,  aud  produced  a 
display  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  character.  Tho  exhibition  was 
as  usual  held  in  tho  north  nave,  and  the  tables  on  which  the  tubers  were  arranged 
wore  tastefully  decorated  with  plants  by  Mr.  Head,  the  garden  superintendent 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  midday  ou  Wednesday  the  exhibition  was,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  opened  by  Mr.  Alderman  De  Keyser, 
Sheritt'-Elect,  who  also  presided  at  the  luncheon  of  the  judges,  committee,  and 
tho  supporters  of  the  movement.  The  arrangements,  it  must  be  said,  were 
admirably  carried  out,  aud  everything  worked  as  smoothly  as  could  pofsibly 
have  been  desired. 

The  most  important  class  in  the  schedule  was  that  for  twenty-four  varieties 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  given  by  tho  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
There  were  thirteen  competitors  and  the  first  prize  of  £10  lOs.  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens,  Soham,  fora  collection  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  tubers  were  rather  large  as  compared,  with  some  others,  but 
they  were  perfect  in  finish,  and  brought  the  exhibitor  much  praise.  The 
varieties  were  Early  Border,  Eiftle’s  Annie,  Pride  of  America,  Mr. 
Brosee,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Gram- 
pian, Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Reading  Russet,  Early  King,  Triumph,  School- 
master, Matchless,  White  Emperor,  Adirondack,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  Blanchard,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  International,  Carter’s 
Eight  Weeks’,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  and  Queen  of  the  Valley  ; Mr.  T.  Pickworth, 
Loughborough,  a good|second,  with  tubers  of  rather  small  size,  but  of  splendid 
quality ; the  varieties  represented  were  Sutton’s  Reading  Russet,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Reading  Hero,  Grampian,  Ashtop  Fluke, 
Blanchard,  King  of  the  Flukes,  American  Purple,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  Peachblow, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Fox’s  Seedling,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Brownell’s  Superior, 
Schoolmaster,  Fenn’a  Cricket  Ball,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Matchless,  and 
Scotch  Champion  ; Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Canon  Hall,  Maidenhead,  third  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  tubers  representing  the  following  varieties,  namely,  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  St. 
Patrick,  Manhattan,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  ’Triumph  Defiance,  Early  Oxford, 
Early  King,  Wonderful  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf-Grampiau,  Radstock  Beauty, 
Adirondack,  International,  Mr.  Bresee,  Heather  Bell,  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
and  Beauty  of  Kent ; Mr.  Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  fourth,  with  a 
highly  meritorious  collection ; Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dargavie,  Dumfries,  fifth  ; and 
Mr.  J.  Caunce,  Winmarleigh,  near  Garstang,  sixth. 

The  second  class  was  for  eighteen  varieties,  open  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners 
only,  and  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 
There  were  nineteen  collections  all  more  or  less  good,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
competitors  was  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Woodstock  Park,  Sittingbourne,  who  had 
tubers  rather  above  medium  size,  very  evenly  matched,  and  of  splendid  quality. 
The  varieties  were  Holborn  Favourite,  Pride  of  America,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Reading  Abbey,  Brownell’s  Superior,  Magnum  Bonum,  Triumph,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Adirondack,  Sutton's  First  and  Best,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Pride  of  Ontario,  Early  Goodrich,  Trophy.  Wiltshire  Snowflake, 
Reading  Russet,  and  Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Haydon  Hall 
Gardens,  Byfield,  was  a close  second  with  superb  samples  of  Jackson’s  Im- 
proved Kidney,  Garibaldi,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Cosmopolitan, 
Mr.  Bresee,  Adirondack,  Purple  Ashleaf,  Sutton’s  Fiftyfold,  Triumph,  Porter’s 
Excelsior,  Sutton’s  Fillbasket,  Advancer,  Blanchard,  Reading  Russet,  Rad- 
stock Beauty,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  and  International  ; Mr.  West,  Northlands, 
Salisbury,  third  with  Adirondack,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Trophy,  Blanchard’ 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Mammoth  Pearl,  International,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Webb’s  Surprise,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Matchless, 
Radstock  Beauty,  Triumph,  Breee’s  Prolific,  Bountiful,  and  Queen  of  the 
Valley  ; Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble  fourth,  Mr.  Finlay  fifth,  and  Mr.  W.  Skarratt, 
Maidenhead,  sixth. 

The  prizes  for  twelve  varieties,  to  comprise  equal  numbersfof  English  and 
American  kinds,  were  provided  by  Mr.  Alderman  Hadley,  Messrs.  Bliss  and 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  Ure  and  Co.,  and  brought  out  a strong  competition.  There 
were  eleven  entries,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T. 
Pickworth,  who  staged  splendid  examples  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Amazon 
Queen,  Triumph,  Trophy,  King  of  the  Flukes,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  International, 
Late  Rose,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Matchless,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Magnum  Bonum ; 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  a very  close  second,  with  most  excellent 
dishes  of  Adirondack,  Matchless,  Magnum  Bonum,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 
Advance,  Radstock  Beauty,  Early  Rose,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  International,’ 
Triumph,  Snowflake,  and  Edgecote  Seedling  ; Mr.  W.  Ellington  a good  third’ 
with  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Grampian,  Early  King,  Reading  Russet,  School- 
master, Blanchard,  Trophy,  Matchless,  Pride  of  America,  Queen  of  the  Valley 
Triumph,  and  Adirondack  ; Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Mr.  Finlay,  and  Mr.  J.  Bull’ 
Wisbeach,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  respectively.  ’ 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  the  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  C.  Fidler 
Reading,  and  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  collections.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hughes  for  very  fine  samples  of  Adirondack,  Purple 
Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Manhattan,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Reading  Russet 
Blanchard,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  International ; Mr.  C.  Ilott,  Wokefield 
Park,  Mortimer,  a capital  second,  with  Purple  Kidney,  Webb’s  Surprise 
Wonderful,  Reading  Russet,  Fiftie’s  Annie,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  International’ 
Fenn’s  Standard,  and  Garibaldi ; Mr.  J.  Buller,  Bargams  Hall,  Sittingbourne 
third,  with  Beauty  of  Kent,  Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Hebron  White 
Emperor,  Trophy,  Pride  of  America,  Breadfruit,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and 
Magnum  Bonum  ; Mr.  J.  Bull  fourth,  and  Mr.  F.  Hart,  Faversham,  fifth. 
Very  strong  also  was  the  competition  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  ; and  the 
finest  of  the  twenty-four  collections  staged  was  that  from  Mr.  Pickworth 
who  had  Reading  Russet,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Grampian,  International’ 
Blanchard,  and  Ashtop  Fluke,  in  exceptionally  fine  condition  ; Mr.  Finlay 


second,  with  Edgecote  Seedling,  lllanchard,  Woodstock  Kidney,  American 
Purple,  Kmg  Noble,  ami  'I’riuinph;  Mr.  'I’ooley,  Banbury,  third,  with 
International,  B ;auty  of  Kent,  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr.  Bresee,  Schoolmaster, 
and  (,hieen  of  the  Valley. 

Prizes  wero  olFored  by  Messrs.  Ilurrison  and  Sons  for  four  “ dishes  of 
potatoes,  the  largest  and  liandHomest,  six  tubers  on  each  dish,  any  variety,”  and 
they  wero  contCHtt-d  with  much  spirit,  there  being  ten  entries.  Mr.  Pick- 
worth  was  first  with  four  dishes  of  Interiiatioiial,  tho  tubers  of  immense  size 
and  good  shape  ; Mr.  W.  Ellington  second,  with  Queen  of  the  Valley,  White 
Elephant,  Silverskin.  and  International  ; Mr.  11.  E.  (iribble  third,  with  Inter- 
national, Trophy,  White  Elephant,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  'The  class  for  three 
dishes  of  coloured  rounds,  iu  which  the  jirizes  were  given  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  con- 
tained nineteen  lots,  all  more  or  less  good,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in 
favoiirofMr.  Pickworth,  whohadexcelhntaamplesof  Beading  Russet,  Blanchard, 
and  Queen  of  the  Valley  ; Mr.  F.  Miller,  Northdown,  Margate,  second,  with 
line  tubers  of  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Blanchard,  and  Reading  Russet ; Mr,  R.  Dean, 
third,  with  good  samples  of  Grampian,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  aud  Radstock  Beauty  ; 
Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble  fourth.  In  the  class  for  three  white  round  ; in  which  tho 
prize  donors  were  Mr.  Wright  and  the  Amies’  Chemical  Manure  Company, 
there  were  ten  competitors.  'The  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
with  .splendid  dishes  of  Model,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Bedfont  Prolific  ; Mr. 
W.  Ellington  second,  with  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Schoolmaster,  aud  Bedfont  Pro- 
lific; Mr.  Kerr  third,  with  Reading  Hero,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  aiid.Soboolmaster; 
Mr.  0.  Goldsmith,  Polei-den  Lacey,  Dorking,  fourth.  'There  were  seventeen 
competitors  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  white  kidneys,  in  which  the  prizes 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R 
Dean,  who  had  superbly-finished  samplesof  Woodstock  Kidney,  Edgecote  Seed- 
ling, and  International  ; Mr.  F.  Miller  second,  with  good  samples  of  Jackson’s 
Improved  Kidney.  Yorkshire  Haro,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  ; Mr.  H.  E. 
Gribble  third,  with  Advance,  International,  and  Magnum  Bonum  in  fine  con- 
dition ; Mr.  W.  Ellington  fourth.  The  class  for  three  coloured  kidneys  con- 
tained thirteen  entries.  The  first  prize,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  fine  examples  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  American  Purple  ; Mr.  Ellington  second,  with 
Mr.  Bresee,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Purple  Kiuir;  Mr.  F.  Miller  third,  with 
American  Purple,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Defiance  ; Mr.  Akhurst,  Faversham,  fourth. 

The  competition  was  spirited  for  two  dishes  consisting  cf  Sutton’s  First 
and  Best  and  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr 
W.  Finlay,  Mr.  R.  Stowe,  Kimbolton,  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Ross  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  For  two  dishes  consisting  of  Sutton’s  Reading  Hero  and 
Woodstock  Kidney  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and  the  awards  were  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Mr.  Pickworth,  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  and  Mr.  H.  Wood. 
The  prizetakers  for  two  dishes  consisting  of  Sutton’s  Reading  Abbey  and 
Sutton’s  Redskin  Flourball  were  Mr.  Akhurst.  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  Mr.  Pickworth, 
and  Mr.  Cornish,  all  of  whom  presented  capital  samples  of  these  two  varieties. 

The  class  for  a single  dish  “ new  varieties  in  commerce,  not  offered  to  the 
public  before  season  1882,”  was  both  strong  and  interesting.  The  prizes  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  and  there  were  thirty -six  competitors.  In 
the  result,  Mr.  F.  Miller  was  first,  with  Reading;  Russet,  a very  handsome  red 
round  of  high-class  quality  ; Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Headley  Lodge,  Penge,  second, 
with  Reading  Russet,  and  third  with  Sutton’s  Prizetaker  ; Mr.  W.  Ellington 
fourth,  with  Reading  Russet,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  fifth,  with  Queen  of  the  South,  a 
small  white  kidney  of  good  appearance  ; and  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  si.xth.  There 
was  a spirited  contest  for  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  prizes  for  one  dish  of  Schoolmaster, 
and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Mr.  W. 
Ellington,  and  Mr.  P.  Cornish. 

A goodly  number  of  new  varieties  were  staged,  and  first-class  certificates 
were  conferred  upon — 

Recorder,  W,  K.— A large  and  handsome  white  kidney,  remarkable  for  its 
productiveness  and  high  quality  on  the  table.  Raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  Dean. 

Alderman  de  Keyser,  R.  K. — A distinct  and  handsome  red  kidney,  the 
tubers  large,  flattish,  and  of  a bright  red  colour.  A heavy  cropping  variety 
of  excellent  quality.  Raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Fenn. 

James  Ahbiss,  W.  R. — A white  round  of  great  promise  ; tubers  of  medium 
size,  even  in  outline,  and  with  a slightly  netted  skin  of  a pale  tawny  colour. 
Raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Fenn. 

Sir  Walter  Raleiyh,  W.  R. — An  excellent  variety;  the  tubers  rather  above 
medium  size,  handsome  in  shape,  and  with  a white  skin.  Raised  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Ross. 

The  trade  collections  formed,  as  usual,  a very  important  feature.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  exhibited  a collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  splendid 
dishes.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Messrs.  C.  Lee 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Fidler  exhibited  large  representative  collections ; and 
Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers  staged  samples  of  White  Elephant. 

The  judges  were  : Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Stoke  Newington  ; Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Ilford ; Mr.  W.  Earley,  Ilford  ; Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Rabley  ; Mr.  James 
Woodbridge,  Brentford  ; Mr,  J,  Tegg,  Bearwood  ; Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Gunners- 
bury  ; Mr.  W.  Emeiton  ; Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Penge  ; Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont ; 
Mr.  J.  Laing,  Forest  Hill;  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  High  Wycombe;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Jones,  Reading  ; and  Mr.  J.  Burley,  Bayswater. 


THAME  (OXON)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  September  14. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  connection  witn  ploughing 
matches,  in  which  some  twenty  teams  did  capital  work  on  clover  ley  and 
barley  stubble  ; the  weather  being  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

The  horticultural  show  was  held  in  Mr.  James  Marsh’s  orchard,  and  bore 
favourable  comparison  with  many  of  those  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  exhibits  filled  four  large  tents,  one  being  devoted  to  a display  of 
painted  terra  cotta  and  other  works  of  art.  In  this  tent  were  several  paintings 
in  oil,  one  by  Mr.  J.  Ives,  draper,  Thame,  being  a truthful  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Walker,  seedsman,  aud  another  by  Mr.  Simson,  equally  meritorious,  was 
a dish  of  apples  (Blenheims),  and  a brace  of  snipes.  Mr.  Ives  also  exhibited 
his  needle-work  picture  (Dante  watching  the  departed  into  heaven) ; this  was 
considered  a beautiful  conception.  'The  painted  pottery  staged  in  competition 
was  represented  by  about  seventy  pieces,  all  very  truthful  in  the  patterns  and 
figures  represented. 

As  usual,  Mr.  John  Walker  made  a fine  display  at  one  end  of  the  large 
tent,  where,  in  a perfectly-arranged  group,  he  had  most  effectively  staged  some 
eighty  specimens  of  fuchsias,  geraniums,  coleus,  sedums,  cupheas,  and  ferns, 
and  boxes  of  blooms,  viz.,  twenty-four  German  asters,  twenty-four  French 
asters,  twenty-four  zinnias,  twenty-four  roses,  forty-eight  dahlias  (show  and 
fancy),  bunches  of  single  dahlias,  aud  bunches  of  bouquet  dahlias,  the  mass 
forming  a pleasing  tout  ensemble. 
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Tlie  only  device  “ in  vegetable  substance”  was  a very  clcveriy  executed 
model  of  West  Wycombe  Church  and  Cemetery.  Mr.  Ives  did  not  eoinpele 
on  tills  occasion  in  tliis  ciass. 

'I'he  show  ( f grreuirouae  iiiauts  was  rather  limited,  tlie  winning  group  of 
right  specimens  being  staged  liy  Mr.  Ilurkerlieid,  gardener  to  tiie  Karl  of 
MacclesHelil,  Shirburn  Castle  Oardens,  and  comprised  some  large  crotons, 
jiandanads,  ferns,  and  jialms.  Tlie  exotic  and  liardy  ferns  were  very  fresli,  and 
tlio  single  specimens  included  a line  standard  orange  tree  {Citrus  nobilis)  in  a 
largo  pot,  from  Dorton  House,  bearing  some  thirty  fully  ripened  large-sized 
fruits  ; this  was  awarded  a first,  tile  second  card  going  to  a handsome  specimen 
of  Vallota  purpurea,  its  twelve  scapes  being  crowned  witli  about  sixty  scarlet 
trumpet-sliaped  blooms.  In  tliis  class  there  was  a fine  Liliuin  auratum,  an 
Adiautum  cuneatuni,  and  a specimen  of  Ficus  elastica  fourteen  feet  liigh.  The 
display  of  fuchsias  and  geraniums  was  altogether  a good  one,  the  plants  being 
neat  specimens,  and  well-flowered.  The  cut  blooms  included  (juito  an  array 
of  boxes  of  roses,  dahlias,  asters,  and  verbenas  and  zinnias.  The  wild  flowers 
were  very  pretty  as  staged  in  sets  of  eight  bouf^uets  each.  This  class  produced 
seven  exhibitors  ; the  class  for  twelve  bouquets  of  garden  and  greenhouse 
dowers  brought  out  four  competitors.  One  tent  was  devoted  to  table  decora- 
tions, and  hand-bouquets  by  the  ladies,  which  were  tasty  arrangements,  but 
they  were  fewer  than  for  some  years  past.  In  this  latter  tent  were  several 
exhibits  of  honey,  and  very  excellent  window  plants  staged  by  cottagers. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  large,  the  collections  being  most  creditable  to  the 
exhibitors,  both  professionals  and  amateurs. 

The  vegetables  in  the  open  and  members’  classes  wero  of  general  average 
quality,  tho  cottagers’  productions  in  thcao  departments  being  large  and  very 
superior,  the  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  collections  of  sorts  being  above 
the  average.  About  1,000  potatoes  were  staged  in  competition,  the  premier 
variety  being  Magnum  Bonum. 

The  band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  entertained  the  large  concourse 
of  visitors  by  a series  of  splendid  executions  of  new  and  ancient  selections 
of  music,  Mr,  Charles  Godfrey  wielding  the  baton. 

The  judges  for  the  whole  show  were  Messrs,  J.  W,  Daniells,  Swyncombe 
Park  Gardens,  and  — Broadfoot,  gardener  to  Colonel  Miller,  Shotover  House, 
Oxon.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr,  J.  J,  Shrimpton 
and  Mr.  Walker  (secretaries  of  the  Horticultural  Society). 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway, 


HAEBOENE  POTATO  EXHIBITION, 

The  third  annual  potato  exhibition  was  opened  on  Friday,  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Harborue,  The  exhibits,  numbering  about  one  thousand,  were  ranged 
in  rows  varying  from  four  to  eight  dishes  deep,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  space  both  in  the  concert  hall  and  banquet  room.  The  rooms  were 
tastefully  decorated  with  plants.  The  principal  prize,  a silver  cup,  given  for 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard, 
of  Canterbury  ; Mr.  C.  Winstone,  Harrison’s  Road,  Harborne,  took  the  second, 
value  £3 ; and  Mr.  C.  Cox,  of  Banbury,  the  third,  £1  10s.  The  other  winners 
.^ere  Class  B (open),  for  six  varieties,  distinct  : 1st,  Mr.  E.  Burden,  Mose- 
ley ; 2nd,  Mr.  G.  Branstone,  Erdington  ; 3rd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canter- 
bury. Class  0 (open)  : 1st,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury ; 2nd,  Mr.  G. 
Branston,  Erdington;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Cox,  Banbury.  Class  D (open),  for  best 
two  dishes  of  any  new  variety  ; 1st,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury  ; 2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Cox,  Banbury.  Class  E (open),  for  the  best  two  dishes  of  cooked 
potatoes  : 1st,  W.  Monk  ; 2nd,  W.  Shiugler  ; 3rd,  R.  Land,  all  of  Harborne. 
Classes  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners— Best  six  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each  ; 1st, 
C.  Winstone ; 2nd,  W.  Shingler  ; 3rd,  E.  Lamb.  Best  two  dishes,  one  round, 
one  kidney.  1st,  E.  Lamb;  2nd,  H.  Simpson;  3rd,  W.  Shingler.  In  the 
amateur  classes  there  was  a very  good  show,  and  the  prizes  were  principally 
taken  by  Messrs.  F,  Horton,  A.  Wise,  R.  Slater,  T.  Wathes,  W.  Bradley,  and 
T.  Price.  In  the  special  open  classes,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  prizes  for  the 
best  twelve  tubers  of  Webb’s  Schoolmaster,  were  taken  by  ; 1st,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Howard,  Canterbury  ; 2nd,  G.  Branstone  ; 3rd,  T.  Wathes.  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons’  special  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
awarded  as  follows  : 1st,  C.  Wenstone ; 2nd,  G.  Branstone  ; 3rd,  W.  Shingler. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  offered  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  their  varieties, 
to  include  two  of  Suttons’  strain,  and  the  1st  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Howard,  Canterbury  ; 2nd,  C.  Cox  ; 3rd,  C.  Wenstone  ; 4th,  G.  Branstone. 
Mr.  W.  Merris,  Harborue,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  six  dishes  of  potatoes 
from  selected  varieties,  and  the  1st  was  taken  by  P.  McGregor  ; 2nd,  R.  Lamb ; 
3rd,  W.  Shingler.  Special  prizes  were  awarded  Mr.  T.  Price  for  a special 
collection  of  American  Eose,  and  Mr.  W.  Monk  for  a dish  of  Ashleaf  Kidney. 
A large  number  of  persons  attended  the  show,  which  will  close  this  evening. 


Allotments  for  the  Poor. — Where  lands  are  alloted  under  Enclosure 
Acts  or  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  a parish,  portions 
of  them  are  required  by  a statute  of  the  last  reign  to  be  let  in  small  quantities 
to  industrious  cottagers  of  good  character  being  day-labourers  or  journeymen 
settled  in  or  near  the  parish.  From  various  causes,  however,  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  have  only  been  partially  carried  out.  Acconiingly  an  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  passed  this  year  giving  these  benefits  to  all  the  irremovable 
poor  and  extending  them  in  other  ways.  The  new  Act  applies  to  land  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  any  parish  in  or  adjoining  that  in  which  it  is  situate 
and  whereof  the  rents  or  produce  are  distributed  in  gifts  of  money,  doles,  fuel, 
clothing,  bread,  &c.  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  alike  are  subject  to 
the  Act.  Where  the  land  is  not  used  as  a recreation  ground  or  otherwise  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  the  trustees  are  to  take  proceedings  for 
letting  it  in  allotments  of  an  acre  or  less  each  to  cottagers,  labourers,  and 
others.  A suitable  portion  of  the  land  is  to  be  set  apart  for  these  allotments, 
and  special  directions  are  given  in  the  Act  as  to  the  public  notice  to  be  given 
each  year  about  tho  rent  rei|uired,  &c.  In  the  letting  no  undue  preference  of  any 
nersons  is  to  bo  shown.  Priority  is,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  cottagers  and 
Ixbourers  who  live  in  the  parish  where  the  laiul  is  situated.  Jf  all  tho  land 
then  set  apart  is  applied  for,  a further  portion  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose  ; and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  trustees’  land  is  let  in  allotments,  or 
no  further  afijilications  are  received.  In  any  future  charity  scheme  to  bo  made 
by  tho  Charity  Commisioners,  a provision  is  to  be  inserted  for  letting  in 
allotments  some  portion  of  any  land  belonging  to  tho  endowment.  Moreover, 
tho  rules  which  the  trustees  are  directed  to  make  as  to  the  letting,  &c.,  are  to 
bo  siilqect  to  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ; and  any  four  cottagers 
or  labourers,  or  any  trustee,  may  appeal  to  them  as  to  tho  rules.  1 ho  new 
Act  contains,  it  may  be  noticed,  a clause  saving  old  rights  under  previous  Acts 
on  the  same  subject. 


.I()TnX(JS  FROM  THE  KDINl’.URail  KXllIHITIOX. 

As  supplementary  to  the  full  report  published  last  w'eok  of  the  Edinburgh 
International  Horticultural  Flxhibition,  held  on  tho  13tli  and  14th  inst.,  I now 
propose  jotting  down  a few  notes  on  matters  that  struck  me  as  being  likely  to 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  horticulturists  generally. 

Early  Orb.vino  of  this  Exhiuition  to  Gaiuieneiw. 

The  admission  of  gardeners  to  the  exhibition  at  a very  low  rate  previous 
to  its  being  opened  to  the  general  public  was  largely  taken  advantage  of,  for 
no  sooner  wero  tho  doors  opened  than  the  gardeners  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts poured  in,  and  at  once  commenced  in  earnest  an  inspection  of  the  im- 
mense array  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  brought  together  in 
response  to  the  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  offered.  The  arrangement,  which 
has  been  found  to  work  so  well  at  previous  international  gatherings  at  Fldin- 
burgh,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  is  without  question  one  which  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage  at  any  similar  exhibition  held  in  London,  should  we 
be  fortunate  enough  to  ever  have  one.  By  admitting  the  practicals  at  nine 
a.m.,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  criticizing  the  merits  of  A's  grapes, 
B’s  peaches,  and  C’s  melons,  without  being  jostled  by  the  visitors,  who  are 
satisSed  with  a cursory  glance  at  the  productions.  Moreover,  wheii  the 
general  body  of  visitors  enter  the  building,  two  hours  lator,  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  their  progress  checked  by  knots  of  earnest  men  deep  in  the  discussion 
of  some  one  of  the  many  matters  of  interest  that  engage  the  attention  of  tho 
horticulturist  on  these  occasions,  as  the  more  difficult  points  will  be  settled 
by  that  time.  At  ordinary  exhibitions,  that  only  last  for_  a day,  it  is  not  of 
course  practicable  to  admit  gardeners  before  the  other  visitors,  as  there  is 
only  barely  time  to  complete  the  arrangements  and  judging  by  mid-day  ; but 
where  the  show  is  of  two  days’  duration  and  the  staging  is  completed  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  opening,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Autumn  Flowering  Heath.s. 

It  is  such  a rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  any  of  the  Cape  heaths  that  may 
be  had  in  perfection  during  the  autumn  season  that  special  reference  may 
with  advantage  be  made  to  those  forming  part  of  this  great  exhibition.  In 
the  classes  specially  provided  for  them,  and  in  the  general  collections,  there 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  large  specimens,  all  more  or  less  well 
bloomed,  and  their  charming  colours  presented  a pleasing  contrast  to  the 
masses  of  greenery  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  Particularly  good 
amongst  the  kinds  exhibited  were  Erica  Aitoniana  superba,  a very  beautiful 
form  with  light  pink  flowers  ; E.  Austiniana,  a beautiful  hybrid  with  light 
pink  flowers  suffused  with  carmine ; E.  McNabiana,  bright  rosy  red, 
very  attractive;  E.  Marnockiana,  bright  rosy  red,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  late  flowering  kinds ; E.  retorta  major,  bright  reddish  pink, 
pleasing  and  effective,  and  E.  Irbyana,  a very  brightly  coloured  variety.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  have  the  whole  of  these  in  good  condition  so  late  in 
the  season  in  the  South  of  England,  but  they  may  be  had  in  perfection  until 
quite  the  end  of  August,  a fact  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  exhibitors,  for 
ail  the  kinds  enumerated  make  capital  exhibition  specimens. 

Vallota  Purpurea. 

Seldom,  indeed,  is  this  invaluable  bulbous  plant  presented  at  a public  exhi- 
bition in  such  fine  condition  as  on  this  occasion  ; for,  instead  of  two  or  three 
small  plants  bearing  eight  or  ten  flowers,  there  were  nearly  a dozen  specimens 
of  thejmost  magnificent  proportions.  They  were  indeed  so  good,  and  presented 
such  an  attractive  appearance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a feeling  that 
the  exhibition,  which  was  rather  deficient  in  colour,  would  have  been  mate- 
rially improved  by  their  numbers  being  quadrupled.  All  the  specimens  were 
of  large  size  and  splendidly  flowered,  and  that  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  was  furnished  with  sixteen  flower  heads.  This  specimen  occu- 
pied a pot  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  andhad  evidently  been  formed  inthe 
course  of  last  winter  with  strong  bulbs,  which  were  regularly  distributed  over 
the  pot.  Large  specimens  may  be  produced  by  shifting  on  the  bulbs  from  yea,r 
to  year  without  dividing  them,  but  it  is  rather  slow  work  ; and  when  a speci- 
men is  required  as  quickly  as  possible  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  select  a 
given  number  of  bulbs,  according  to  the  size  of  pot,  and  arrange  them  as  in  the 
case  referred  to.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  had  ruined  their  chance  of  success  by 
keeping  the  plants  in  a shaded  position  until  both  foliage  and  flower  scapes 
were  so  drawn  out  that  the  leaves  fell  about,  and  left  the  whole  of  the  scapes 
bare.  Vallotas  cannot  be  grown  in  too  light  a position,  and  should  be  placed 
out  of  doors  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  expose  them  until  they  are  coming  into 
bloom.  Even  in  the  far  north  they  will  make  a splendid  growth  outside,  the 
precautions  being  taken  to  place  the  pots  on  a hard  surface  and  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out  for  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to  the  tender  tops  of  the  flower  scapes 
when  they  are  first  making  their  appearance. 

Notable  Ferns. 

There  was  no  lack  of  good  ferns  in  the  exhibition,  but  two  collections, 
although  widely  differing  in  character,  were  so  good  in  their  way  that  both 
attracted  a very  large  share  of  the  attention  of  visitors  who  are  at  all  interested 
in  ferns,  and  one  proved  very  interesting  to  the  general  body  of  visitors.  Ihe 
collection  which  received  the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  visitors  was  that  of 
six  exotics  shown  by  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  Murrayheld  ; this 
consisted  of  Goniophlebium  sub  auriculatum,  the  finest  of  all  stove  basket 
ferns,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  fronds,  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  perfect  in  development.  Whether  or  not  the  finest  specimen  of 
this  elegant  fern  ever  exhibited  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  none  of  the 
horticulturists  present — and  there  was  a goodly  muster  from  all  parts  of  G'® 
United  Kingdom — could  call  to  mind  its  equal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Fraser  should  feel  proud  of  it.  Goniophlebium  sporadocarpuni,  a grand 
mass  about  four  feet  across.  Eteris  serriilata  cristata  major,  an  immense 
specimen,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  furnished  with  not  less  thau  two 
luiiidrcd  fronds;  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  compacta,  a fine  example  both  in 
point  of  size  and  finish;  Lygodium  scandens,  a splendid  pyramid,  fully  six 
feet  high  and  between  three  and  four  feet  through  ; Eteris  soabonila,  five  teet 
ill  diameter,  and  every  frond  perfect.  The  other  notable  collootion  was  shown 
in  tho  class  for  twelve  dwarf  British  ferns,  by  Mr.  Aiidorsoii,  of  the  I ilrig 
Model  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  who  is  well  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for 
the  cultural  skill  evinced.  Tho  plants  occupied  live  and  six  inch  pots,  and 
ranged  from  throe  to  six  inches  in  height,  tho  majority  being  four  and  live 
inches  high,  although  fully  grown.  Tho  colloction  was  ono  particularly  wortliy 
of  tho  attention  of  those  who  have  but  little  space  ; and  for  tho  information 
of  this  class  of  cultivators  I give  tho  names,  whioh  are  as  follows  Bleclinum 
lonchitos,  I’olypodiiim  vulgaro  cornubionso,  Bloohnum  spioant,  B.  spioaii 
cristatum,  Trichomanos  radioans,  Asplonium  trichomaiios  iiicisuiii,  A.  trie  10- 
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manos  oonfliieiis,  Wooilaia  ilvoiiais,  Aapldtiimn  fniitamim,  A.  lancoolatiiiu 
inaurodun,  A.  aoiitcntriuimlo,  aud  C'yatoptoris  moiitaiia. 

Cut  Ko.sem, 

Fur  so  late  ill  tho  season,  worn  very  line,  and  tlie  llowors  in  tlio  (irst  prize 
box  of  twenty-four,  from  Mr.  H.  Diukson,  of  Belfast,  wore  so  good  that  they 
well  deserved  tho  praiso  bestowed  upon  them  by  C.inun  Hole  at  tlio  banquet. 
The  varieties  shown  in  tho  box  wore  Alfred  Colonib,  Mme.  Jaoquire,  Fran- 
yois  Courtin,  Baroness  lloth8ohil^l,  Marie  Kady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Liulia,  La  France,  Mrs.  dowitt,  Paul  Neyrou,  Mine.  (Jharles  Wood, 
Souv.  Victor  Verdier,  a dark  (lower  of  excellent  quality.  Duo  de  Rohan, 
Senatenr  Vaisse,  Bompiot  d’Or,  Manpiise  de  Ligneris,  liartholemy  Jonbert, 
Mme.  Nachnry,  Dr.  Audry,  .Inlius  Finger,  Mine.  Victor  Verdier,  George 
Moreau,  Comtosse  do  Nerenye,  Captain  Chri.sty,  Paul  Jamain,  Mine.  Clemence, 
doigneaux.  Lady  Shellield,  Etienne  Levet,  Fran(,'oi8  Michelon,  Annie  Wood, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Alfred  Iv.  Williams,  and  .lohn  Stuart  Mill.  Con- 
sidering tho  beauty  of  tho  roses  and  tho  attractiveness  of  the  other  out 
llowors,  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  they  should  not  have  had  a place  on 
one  of  the  stages  occupying  a central  position  in  tho  market.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  much  wanting  in  colour,  and  the  very  subjects  capable  of  affording 
it  were  packed  together  in  a corner,  in  which  they  could  not  be  seen  until  the 
visitor  was  close  upon  them.  The  objectionable  practice  of  showing  rose- 
blooms  with  foliage  not  belonging  to  them  is  not  unknown  to  the  Northern 
growers,  and  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society — as  indeed  should 
the  societies  011  this  side  of  the  Tweed — take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  it 
down. 

Bio  Bunches  oe  Giiates. 

What  unsightly  objects  were,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  bunches  of 
grapes  staged  in  the  class  for  “ the  heaviest  bunch  ” ! They  were  either  ill- 
formed  or  badly-colonred,  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  bunches  were  really 
lit  to  put  upon  a gentlemau’s  table.  The  big  bunches,  in  fact,  formed  the 
most  objectionable  pa'  * of  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  a protest 
was  made  against  giving  prominence  to  grapes  that  are  hardly  fit  to  eat,  and 
seldom  otherwise  than  obnoxious  to  the  eye. 

Aberuairney  Seedling  Grape. 

Under  the  name  of  Abercairney  Seedling  was  shown  a grape  so  like  the 
Alicante  in  the  shape  of  the  bunch  and  the  berry  and  in  colour  that  the  most 
experienced  grape  grower  could  not  tell  them.apart,  yet  the  judges  allowed  it 
to  pass  muster  as  a distinct  variety.  In  each  division  for  single  bunches 
classes  were  provided  for  Alicante  and  other  specified  kinds,  and  one  for  “any 
other  variety  ’’ ; and  in  the  second  of  the  two  divisions  Abercairney  Seedling 
was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  premier  award  in  the  “any  other  class.”  As 
well  might  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresheld  Court,  or  Lady  Downes — for  which 
also  there  were  classes — have  been  exhibited  as  “any  other  sort.” 

A Wonderful  Pineapple. 

Amongst  the  pineapples  in  pots  was  one  pot  containing  a plant  each  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Smooth  Cayenne.  To  the  plants  was  attached  a letter,  in 
which  the  exhibitor  stated  that  one  plant  had  produced  a Smooth  Cayenne  and 
a Queen  Sucker,  both  of  which  had  been  grown  on  and  were  there  exhibited. 
After  reading  the  letter  and  taking  a glance  at  the  fruit,  Ithoughtihad  a 
wonderful  pineapple  before  me,  but  an  examination  showed  that  there  were 
two  distinct  plants  in  the  pot,  that  in  no  way  supported  the  statement  of  the 
exhibitor.  The  possibility  of  pine  suckers  becoming  mixed  in  any  way  when 
removed  from  the  old  stools  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  exhibitor 
who  would  have  done  well  to  have  consulted  some  of  his  friends  before  sending 

tho  plants  and  accompanying  statement  to  Edinburgh.  A Visitor.  ” 


fEnrhets. 


COVKNT  nAKDKN. 

Kiiiii'r. 

Apples por^HlHVo  ,Sh.  0(1.  to  r>i.  Oil. 

Cob  Nuts p«r  Ib.  O.s.  Od.  „ Os.  8 1. 

I'Iks per  rioz.  2s.  Oil.  ,.  4s.  (M 

Cnip((s por  Ib.  Is.  Oil.  .,  2s.  Od. 

I-ouions per  100  Bs.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

PmudiHS pordoz.  2s,^0d.  .,  8s.  Od. 

Pears  „ ]«.  od.  „ 2s.  Pd. 

Pln«-apples,  Eng.  ..perlb.  .Ss.'Od.  ,,  4s  Od. 

Plums  jior  J-siove  Os.  Od.  „ 7s.  Od. 


Vl«) E TA  HUES 

Artichokes,  Olobe,  perdz.  Ss.  Od.  to 

Beans,  French  perlb.  Os.  2d.  ,, 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages.. „ Os.  Od.  ,, 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,, 

Cauliflowers,  ICng.,  perdz.  2s.  Od.  ,, 

Cucumbers each  Os.  8d.  ,, 

Endive  perdoz.  Is.  Oil.  ,, 

Garlic  perlb.  Os. lOd.  ,, 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  ,, 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  dz.  Os.  Od.  „ 

Lettuces,  Cos 0.s.  Od.  „ 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  0(1.  ,, 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Parsley „ Os.  4d.  „ 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  „ 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,, 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  del.  „ 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  01.  „ 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4(1  „ 


Os.  Od. 
Oh.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Oi. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
Os.  2d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 


Flowers. 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms 

Asters per  doz.  bun. 

Bouvardias per  bunch 

Chrysanthemums,  perdoz. 

bunches  

Calceolarias,  perdoz.  bun. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Fuch.sias ....  per  aoz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms 
Gladioli.. ..  per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 
LUiums  . . per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  perdoz. bun. 
Mignonette . . ,, 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blms. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 

Roses  perdoz. 

Roses,  Tea ,, 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays 
Sunflower,  per  dz.  blooms 
Tropseolum  „ 


Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 
2s.  6d.  „ 5s.  Od. 
Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  od. 

4s.  0(1.  ,,  8s.  0(1. 
6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  od. 
2s.  6d.  „ 6s.  Od. 
5s.  Od.  „ Cs.  6d. 
2s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
7s.  6d.  „ lOs.  Od. 
Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 
2s.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 
3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  0(1, 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields 
Kent  Regents,  per  ton  90s.  Od.  to  lOOs.  Od. 

,,  Kidneys  lOOs.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 

Essex  Regents  „ 80s.  Od.  „ inos.  Od. 

„ Magnum  Bonums  „ 80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 


CORN.— Mark  La.nk. 


W}jeat,  Ilful,  now perqr. 

Wheat,  White,  new ,, 

Flour,  town*riia<Ie  whiteH,  per 

Hark  of  2H01hM 

Flour,  houHehohlH. 

Flour,  country  houHehoMn,  hent 
inakeH  

41s.  to  41s. 
41s.  „ 40s. 

38s.  „ 43s. 
3.5s.  „ 37s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  Heconde 

3Is.  , 

, 3r>M. 

Barley,  Multiiij'  perijr 

36s.  , 

, 4U. 

Barley,  OriiKliiiK  

24s.  , 

, 30h. 

Malt.  KnfidiHh 

32«.  , 

Malt,  Scotch  

38s.  ! 

; 4:u. 

Malt,  old  ( 

28s.  , 

, 35s. 

Malt,  brown 

28s.  , 

, 32s. 

Oats,  English 

22s. ; 

Oats,  Irish  . 

22m.  , 

1 2Cm. 

OaU.  Scotch  

22s. ; 

, 30s. 

Rye 

40s.  , 

, 42m. 

Beans,  EnKlish.  Mazaitan  .. 

86s.  , 

, 40s. 

Beans.  Tick , 

39s.  , 

, 41h. 

Beans,  Winter  „ 

37s.  , 

, 40s. 

Peas,  Grey 

80s. ; 

, 36s. 

Peas,  Maple 

42s.  , 

, 4(U. 

Peas,  White.. ,, 

40s.  , 

, 41s. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 


Beef,  prime 
Beef,  middling  . . 

Beef,  inferior 

Mutton,  prime  .. 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal,  prime 

Veal,  middling  .. 

Veal,  inferior 

Pork,  prime 

Pork,  middling  .. 
Pork, inferior  .... 


8 lbs.  6s. 

Od. 

to  5s. 

4d. 

„ 4s. 

2d. 

„ 4h. 

6d. 

„ 3s. 

4d. 

„ 3s. 

8d. 

„ 6s. 

2d. 

„ 6h. 

6d. 

» 

4d. 

11  5s. 

8d. 

„ 4s. 

4d. 

„ 4s.l0d. 

„ 5s. 

4d. 

„ 6s. 

8d. 

„ 5s. 

Od. 

„ 5s. 

4d. 

» 4a. 

Od. 

„ 4s. 

4(1. 

» 3s. 

4d. 

„ 3s. 

8d. 

„ 6s. 

Od. 

„ 5s. 

4d. 

„ 4s. 

4d. 

„ 4s. 

81. 

„ 3s. 

8d. 

„ 4s. 

Od. 

HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover.. .per  load  lOO.s.  to  145s. 

Inferior  do.  eos.  ,,  9.5t, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . . „ lOOs.  „ 112s. 

Inferior  do. „ so.s.  „ 90s. 

Straw „ 30s.  „ 44s. 


COAL  MARKET. 


East  Wylam 

Wallsend — Thornley 

„ Hetton  

„ Hetton  Lyons  .... 

„ Lambton 

„ Wear 

„ Tunstall  ........... 

„ Tees 


„ 16s.  6d. 

per  ton  18s.  Od. 

„ 19s.  Od. 

„ 17s.  Od. 

,,  ISs.  6d. 

„ 17s.  Od. 

„ 17s.  Od. 

17s.  3d. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Consols  99Jto 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  — osj 


Hfplits  to  (£5iurits. 

Names  of  Plants.— S.  Y.  B.  1,  Hibiscus  luteo-plenus ; 2,  Hibiscus  Fosa- 
sinen&is  fulgidus;  3,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  zebrinus ; 4,  Plumbago  capensis  ; 
5,  Jasminum  sambae  ; 7,  Davallia  canariensis  ; 7,  Anthurium  scherzerianum.’ 
— N.  Davey.  Your  plant  is  Caliphruria  subedentata.  It  is  figured  in  our  issue 
for  May  25th,  1878,  p.  259.— G.  A.  Your  scrap  is  a Francoa,  but  we  must 
have  a leaf  as  well  as  open  ffowers  to  name  it  properly.— J.  Hudson.  1 
Dorstenia  cordifolia  ; 2,  Franthemum  crenulatum ; 3,  a Fittonia;  4,  Chironia 
decursata.  — R.  W.  W.  The  plant  is  correctly  labelled  Co-operia  ped’unculata  • 
but  we  must  own  to  a preference  for  the  older  name,  Zephyranthes  Drum- 
moudi. 


liteatuu. 

Brighton  as  it  w,  1882.  (Beale  and  Co.,  Brighton.) — In  some  respects  this 
cheap  and  showy  description  of  Piccadilly-on-Sea  is  acceptable,  because  of  the 
interesting  infiirmation  it  conveys.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  as  a reply 
to  the  Lancet  it  seems  to  fail  of  its  purpose  and  tends  to  compel  people  to 
look  at  the  delightful  watering  place  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope 
If  Brighton  intends  to  fight  the  medical  paper  let  it  do  so  without  the  aid  of 
pictures  and  pamphlets. 

History  of  a Lump  of  Coal.  By  Alexander  Watt  (Johnson,  6,  Pater- 
noster-buildings).— In  this  handy  brochure  will  be  found  as  good  an  account 
of  the  (irigin,  properties,  and  uses  of  coal  as  in  any  work  at  the  command  of  the 
general ^ reader,  and  better  than  in  any  of  the  current  books  of  “popular 
science.  ’ The  subject  is  full  of  wonders,  and  it  is  one  in  which  all  are  inter 
ested,  for  in  any  and  every  walk  of  life  some  knowledge  of  coal  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  one  shilling,  Mr.  Watt  offers  a treatise  that  might  be  ohean 
to  many  at  a guinea.  ^ 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

S.  Dixon  and  Co.,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  Loisx>o^.— Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Bulb  Roots.  ^ 

Messenger  and  Co.,  Loughborough. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Horti- 
cultural  Buildings. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  'Kwt:,— Autumn  Catalogue  of  Florists’ 
Flowers,  Bulbs,  etc. 

J.  Lamont  and  Sons,  2,  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh.— UafaZooue  of  Dutch 
FLotoers,  RootSy  <frc. 

c™  Azaua., 


THE  PLANTING  OF  GRAVES  IN  CEMETERIES. 

An  important  case  illustrative  of  relative  rights  and  official  usages  in  respect 
of  the  entry  of  gardeners  into  cemeteries,  came  before  the  Lambeth  Police 
Court,  on  Monday  last. 

Charles  Sparrow,  gate-keeper  at  Nunhead  Cemetery,  appeared  to  a sum- 
mons for  having  assaulted  on  the  11th  of  September  Alfred  Wyatt,  formerly 
head  gardener  at  the  cemetery.  Mr.  O’Brian  appeared  for  the  complainant ; 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Marshall  for  the  defendant.  The  complainant  stated  that  he 
was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  London  Cemetery  Company  as  head  gardener 
at  the  Nunhead  Cemetery.  He  was  discharged  in  1879,  and  since  then  had 
been  employed  by  several  persons  owning  graves  to  attend  to  the  same  by 
planting  flowers  and  keeping  them  in  order.  Several  times  when  he  had  gone 
to  the  cemetery  to  do  his  work  he  had  been  refused  admission.  On  the  11th 
inst.  he  was  employed  to  look  to  a grave  belonging  to  a Mrs.  Dean.  He  was 
supplied  with  a written  application,  to  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  cemetery  authorizing  him  to  do  such  work.  Mr.  Chance,  upon  looking  at 
the  document  in  question,  pointed  out  that  it  stated  “ please  permit  bearer.” 
Mr.  0 Brian  submitted  that  it  was  the  right  of  an  owner  of  a grave  to  employ 
an  agent  to  perform  the  work,  and  he  should  show,  he  believed,  before  the 
case  was  concluded  that  there  was  a feeling  against  the  complainant.  Mr. 
Chance  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ; but  it  was  urged  on  the  side  of 
the  defendant  that  there  was  a right  to  prevent  his  doing  the  work.  Mr. 
Marshall  observed  that  parties  had  a due  right  with  regard  to  burial,  but  then 
only  under  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  by-laws  of  the  company.  The 
complainant  proceeded  to  say  that  he  presented  the  application  to  Mr.  Martin, 
the  superintendent,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  and  he  said  complainant  could 
not  be  admitted.  Complainant  insisted  on  his  right  to  do  the  work,  when  Mr. 
Martin  sent  for  a constable  and  afterwards  directed  the  defendant  to  turn 
complainant  out  of  the  cemetery.  The  defendant  then  seized  him  by  the  arm 
suddenly  and  turned  him  out.  Mr.  Marshall  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chance 
that  the  complainant  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  company  for  mis- 
conduct, and  the  directors  by  a resolution  ordered  that  he  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  cemetery.  The  officials  only  acted  under  their  order.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  magistrate  held  that  the  complainant  might  be 
excluded  from  the  cemetery  as  a gardener,  but  not  as  one  of  the  public.  He 
therefore  fined  the  defendant  5s.,  but  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Marshall  con 
sented  to  grant  a case. 


Striped  Marigolds,  which  are  usually  denominated  “ French,’ 
obtain  considerable  attention  in  the  north,  and  a severer  rule  of  judging 
them  prevails  than  in  the  southern  counties.  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Mein,  of  Kelso,  remind  us  of  the  kind  of  quality  I’equired  by  some 
samples  that  are  strikingly  regular  inform  and  markings. 


Tim  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE. 


StrTKMIlRH  23,  1882. 


Salts  fajj  ,?uttion. 


Salts  bp  auction. 


Situations  SZEanteb. 


Stokft  Ncwinjrton.  N.— Trade  Sain. 

Messrs.  PKOTIIEKOE  and  morris  aro 

iufltrnctod  by  Mnsurw.  Stroud  and  Sows  (v^  order  to 
make  room  for  other  Stock),  to  SELL  HY  AUCTION,  on 
the  immiw's.tho  LoKDsmr  Park  Nuuskky,  Gkkhn  Eank«, 
Stoke  Newington,  N.,  on  TUESDAY,  Septj- mbkh  2G,  at 
Tv  olvo  o'clock,  l,r)00  ARALIA  ST KHOEDI,  3.000  ASPLE. 
NIUM  BULOIEEKUM,  1,000  UilEVlLLKA  ROBUSIA,  .VO 
DUACiENAS.  500  PALMS,  in  variety  ; .500  well  Rot  CAM  EL^ 
LIAS  and  AZALEAS,  1 to4fcct;  500  YUCCAS,  2,000  IVIE.  , 
3,000  EUONYMUS,  3,000  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  and  other 
Stuck,  the  whole  of  which  iiro  well  established  in  pots,  and 
worthy  tho  nttcntiou  of  the  Trade  and  other  extcnsivo 
buyers.  , , 

May  be  viewed.  Catalo^rues  had  on  the  premises  j and 

of  tho  Auction'  o«s,  8,  New  Broad  Stri  ct,  E C* 

Acton,  W. — Trade  Sale. 

Messes.  PROTHEROE  and  morris  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  Rkkves  to  SKLt.  BY  AUCT^^ 
on  the  Promisog,  tho  NnusEHY,  Acton,  on  WEDNhbDAY 
next,  Septemueu  27,  20,000  FERNS  in  treat  variety,  mol^ua- 
iug  2,0i0  AUiautums  cuneatuiu.  Palms,  Crotons,  ticuh  2 it. 
to  3 ft.  6 in..  Specimoii  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Bouvardias, 
including  tlio  new  Double  Wliite  “ Alfred  Nouuor,”  aud  other 

^'^May  bo  viewed.  Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  New  Bread  Street,  E.C.^^^ 

Fulham,  Suuhury,  and  Hampton.— By  Order  of  the  Executors 
uf  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  morris  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  Tekentiousu  Yard,  City,  E.C..  on  .THURSDAY, 
October  6,  at  Two  o'clock  prociscly,  the  following  PltU* 
PEH-TIES  ~ 

FULHAM. — In  One  or  Two  Lots.— An  attractive  Freehold 
Building  Estate,  known  as  Osborn's  Nursery,  situate  in  New 
Kind’s  Ro'd,  having  frontaoes  of  about  2,00Uft.  to  existing 
roads,  and  containing  a total  area  of  da.  Or.  lip. ; also  the 
modern  detached  brick-huilt  residence  and  j-eed  s^P. 
with  conservatory  attached  ; these  premises  could  be  utilised 
f ir  any  other  business,  aud  notably  that  of  a licensed  vre- 

'’"^SUN BURY.— The  Freehold  Property,  known  as  Osborn’s 
Old  Nursery,  coetaiiiing  an  area  of  17a.  Or.  lip.,  together 
wiih  the  goodwill  of  the  nursery  and  seed  business,  which 
was  established  in  the  year  1700 ; there  is  a detached  eight - 
roomed  house,  nine  newly-erected  greeii-houses  htted  and 
heated  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  ranges  of  pits, 
stabling,  sheds,  and  other  out-buildings ; tho  property  has 
froutao-ei  of  1,100ft.  to  two  public  roads,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  particularly  adap  ed  for  building  purposes,  with- 
out  deteriorating  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  carrying  on 
th«  present  buriness,  , z i 

HAMPTON.  — A compact  Freehold  Estate,  knoi^  as 
Osborn's  Nursery,  possesring  a frontage  of  382ft.  t»  Broad 
Lane,  and  contai..ing  an  aren  of  neany  hve  acres ; it  is  now 
cultivated  as  a nursery,  bui  is  also  eligiblefor  building. 

Particulars  and  plans  of  the  several  estates  are  now  ready, 
and  mav  be  had  at  tee  Mart;  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Belward, 
and  Whitfield,  Solicitors,  5,  Southampton  Street,  Blo^s- 
bury,  W.C. ; and  of  tlie  Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  8,  New 
Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  Leytoustone. 

Note  — The  purchasers  will  have  the  option  of  taking  by 
valuation,  within  seven  days,  the  whole  of  the  beautifully 
grown  stock  in  trade,  but  should  they  not  decide  to  do  so,  it 
will  be  Sold  by  Auction  on  the  premises,  due  notice  of  whioh 

will  be  given. 

Leytonstone.-Re  P.  E.  White,  in  Liquidation.-To  Small 
Capitalists.— In  two  Lots. 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  morris  are 

instructed  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  Makt 
London,  E.C.,  ou  THURSDAY,  Sep^mbeh  ^8.  ft  'Two 
o'clock  the  BENEFICIAL  INTEREST  lu  the  LEASES  of 
?iie  commanding  Shop  in  the  High  Street  which  could 
used  for  any  other  Business  , and  also  of  the  Cottage  and 
Nursery  Ground  in  Temple  Street.  Held  at  low  rentals. 
The  Stock  in  Trade,  Glass  Erections,  and  Utensils  will  be 
iuclnded  in  the  purchase  of  the  respective  Lots. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  had  at  tho  Auc- 
tioueo  s'  Offices,  8,  New  Bro^d  Street,  E.C. 

To  the  Trade  and  Private  Gentlemen.— Lewisham,  S.E.— 
Important  Clearance  Sale,  in  consequence  ot  the  laud  and 
prcmiisea  being  required  by  the  Local  Goverument  Board 

for  the  erection  of  new  budding.  -ii 

"\/|  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 

iVl.  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Biggs,  on 
tbe  Premises,  'Tue  Nuksekies,  Bioh  Road,  and  George 
Lane,  Lewisham,  on  FRIDAY,  September  2J,  at 
o'clock  precisely  liu  consequence  of  the  large  iiunihiw  of  lots), 
witS  rtservo,  the  INDOOR  STOCK-IN-TRADE,  com- 
prising  50,00o  FERNS,  including  20,000  Adiam urns,  1^000 
Lomaria  yibba,  Pteris,  'Tree  and  other  I'etR® : 2,000  Bon- 
vardias,  specimen  white  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  Palm®. 
E.icas,  Genistas,  and  Solauums  m large  quantities ; 200 
Eneharis  amazonica  ; also  the  first  portion  ot  the  Outdoor 
Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  an  as.sortment  of  Evergreens  ami 
Coniferai.  trained  Fruit  Trees,  a nearly  new  plant  van,  and 

““May  b^viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  j and 
of  tue  Auctioueera  and  Vaiuore',  8,  Now  BioaU  btiooL,  L.L., 
aud  Leytoustone^ 

Friday  next.— Orchids. 

TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 

sell  by  AUCTIONattheMART.TOKENHOUSE 
YaRD.CITY,  E.C.,ou  FRIDAY  next, Twelyoo^ 
lot  of  established  aud  semi-eslablislied  |7,“ifr,is 

W B.  Ircemau,  Bristol,  al  o 120  lots  ot  esiabashed  Orchids 
being  tbe  entire  collection  of  a private  geutlemau  who  is 

‘^*c'ataiy|ju‘4”!it  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

The  Westbourno  Nursery,  Harrow  Road,  N.W.  — Annual 
bale. 

Messrs.  piiOTUEROE  and  morris  wiii 

BEEIi  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of 
ROEEK  aud  .Son,  on  the  Preinisos,  as  above,  on  lUESDAi, 
Oi'ToiiKR  3,  at  'Twelve  o’clock,  1,000  Genistas,  2,000  Boavar- 
dias(red  and  wliite),  l,50l  .<-!''ryH'ti‘Hieinums  2,0n0  Donbm 
Priniulas,  1,000  strong  Pomsottias,  1,000  AloiSias,  1,000 
Uydraii  'cas,  1,000  Solauums,  well  berried;  300  Azaleas,  well 
set  • 1 200  Cyclamen  pi  rsieum,  a fine  struiii ; Eneharis 
Amazomoa,  in  largo  11  in.  pots  ; a variety  of  Stove  1 lauts 

“’"May*“be“  v'iewod.  Catalogues  liad  on  tlio  preinises,  and 
of  tho  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Slroet,  10.0. , aud  Leyton- 

MlOllO. 


Dutch  Bulhs.-.Sales 

Messrs,  pro'itieroe  and  morris  wiii 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  tho  .Mart  TuitE-NiionsE 
Yard,  City.  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  at  Ha  -past  Eleven 
o’cieok  precisely,  over  800  lots  of  first-class  HYACIN  THS, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  and  other  Roots, 
from  Holland,  in  lots  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private  Viuycrs. 
Catalognes  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  IvO. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Itis.Bcillas,  Snow- 
drops. aud  other  Flower  Roots,  from  Holland. 

Mr.  j.  C.  STEVENS  wdl  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  ClARDEN.  W.C,  cvery  MOND.A-Y,  WEDNESDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  during  SEPrEMBER,  at  Half-past  Iwelvo 
precildy  Lh  day,  con.signments of  DUTCH  BUeIiS.  arriving 
weekly  from  well-known  Farms  m Holland,  in  largo  and 
small  Lots,  to  suit  all  buyers.  , „ ^ . , , 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  ami  Catalogues  nan. 

The  White  Honso  Nursery,  Park  Lane,  Tottenham. 

Messrs,  norman,  son,  and  lowry  wui 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  tho  promises  ns  above,  on 
MONDAY,  September  25,  at  One,  about  50,000  Bedding  and 
other  PLANTS,  including  varieties  of  Begonias,  Bouvardias, 
Coleus,  Solauums,  Chrysauthomnms.  Heliotrope,  lelar- 
goniiims.  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Gardenias,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Elastioa,  Rose  Trees,  Ac.,  &c. 

Three  large  Greenhouses,  80  ft.  by  12  ft.  each,  about 
1,000  ft.  of  Hot-water  Tubing,  with  Furnaces,  and  a few  lots 
of  Household  Furniture.  „ , . , . 

Ou  view  the  Saturday  prior.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
premises  ; and  ot  the.  Auctioucers,  1,  Gresham  Street,  City. 

Surrey,  near  Woking  Station, — Hook  Heath  Nursery. 

MR,'H.  W.  copus  has  received  instructions 

from  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  is  leaving,  to  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  3 aud  d, 
at  Eleveu  lor  Twelve  o’clock  preeisely,  without  reserve,  the 
whole  of  the  STOCK  of  tlie  above  Nur.sery. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  by  post,  or 
theAuctioueer,  16,  Friary  Street,  Guildford,  and  at  Wokiug 
Station.  


ZTo  be  !Ltt. 


CAPITAL  BUILDING  SITE  (adjoining  New 

Inn  Strand,  and  close  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Jnstic^ 
TO  BE  LET  on  80  years’  lease,  or  FREEHOLD  TO  BE 
SOLD ; area  6,000  super,  feet ; suitable  for  a variety  of  pur. 
tjosee.  but  pre-eminently  for  law  offices  and  cniambers.  ror 

particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bodsfield,  99, 
Gresham  Street,  Bank.  (12,ai») 

SPRINGFIELD  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIERS, 

JERSEY —TO LET  ou  LEASE,  that  desirable  NUR- 
SERY, with  350  ft.  of  glass,  part  vinery,  and  hei-ited  ; with 
dwelliug-hoiiso,  shop ; every  oouvenionoe  ; on  IJ  acres  of 
ground  ; stock  or  part  can  be  taken. 

8Z3anttb. 


A 


WANTED,  in  neighbourhood  of  Sydenham,  a 
strong  and  willing  LAD  to  assist  in  garden  ; a pre- 
vious  knowledge  of  the  work  indispensable.  Address,  stating 
previous  situation,  wages,  &c  , to  0.  P.,  Morley,  Stationer, 
London  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

CUTTINGS  WANTED  ot  best  Bedding 

Geraniums,  as  Vesuvius,  Wonderful,  Crystal  Palace, 
Gem,  John  Gibbons,  Flower  of  Spring,  Mrs  Pollock.— Ad- 
dress,  with  price  per  hundred,  to  L.  L.,  36,  Waterloo  Road, 
Dublin. 

Texas.  N.S.— splendid  openings  for  practical 
GARDENERS  to  take  up  Land  and  grow  Fruit  aud 
Early  Vegetables  for  the  Northern  Markets.  Small  capital 
required.^  Send  for  Map  and  Pamphlet  free.— W.  G.  Kings- 
liURY,  41,  Fin-bury  PavemeU’,  London. 

Situations  JlSaantclf* 

GARDENER,  Scotch,  wishes  a place  where 

/— » two  or  three  would  be  under  him;  ran  be  well  recom- 
mended ; 11  years’  experience;  age  29;  single.- Robt, 
McConchie,  Batch  Woocl,  St.  Albans. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  single,  several  years’ 

practical  exp  rience  in  out  as  well  as  indoor  Garden- 
ing, wants  SITUATION  in  a private  bouse  or  by  alaudscnpe 
gardener  ; good  clia  acter,  aud  willing  to  be  useful.— A.  B.- 
4,  York  Terrace,  Clapliann 

S GARDENER.— By  a steady  married  Man  ; 
oee  32  ; wife  could  look  after  poultry ; no  objection  to 
a Cow  ; cau  be  generally  usoiul  ; !♦>  years’  experience ; can 
be  well  recommended. —Address  T.  H.,  Gardener,  Baugliuiat 
Ilectory,  Basingstoke,  Hanta. 

AS  GARDENER  (Head  Worlung)  where  one, 

two,  or  more  are  kept,  aud  neatness  nud  pood  order 
is  required ; ape  3G ; married  ; thoroughly  practical  m all 
branches;  wages  moderate ; highest  referoucos.  G.  H.  i* ., 
08,  Kdeu  Grove,  lloUoway,  N. 

As  SECOND  in  the  Houses  (or  under  in  a 

largo  ostablishmoiit). — Six  years’  oxperieuce  inside 
and  out;  ago  21.— R.  Robinson,  Suiimugdalo  Nursery, 
Bagshot.  

AS  UNDER  GARDENER.— Wanted,  by  a 
respectable  Young  Mau  ; ago  21,  a SITUATION  wheio 
bo  could  improvo  himself ; pai't.ly  in  the  Uoiisei  ; 3.)  years 
good  eharaetor ; bothy  preforrod.— Address,  stating  par- 
ticulars, to  G.  W.,  41,  St.  Albans  Road,  Watlord,  Itmts.  

1 FOREMAN,  iti  a Oentleman’s  Garden. — Ago 

' 26;  single;  well  reoommoudol. — J.  V/.  Moss,  IH, 

Bridge  Street,  Leominster,  Herefurdsbire. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Ago  31;  two  in  family; 

IT  fifteen  years’  experioneo  in  Plants,  Grauos,  Poaelios, 
Melons,  Ciieiimbm  s,  Flower  and  Kitelieii  Garden  ; good  ro- 
termioes.- Jam.  IIoWELD,  4,  Alpha  Cottages,  Greeuluim,  Now- 
Imiy,  Berks. 


Gardener  (Head,  Working).  — Ago  39; 

man  led,  no  family.  W.  R.  Htrono,  who  i«  leaving 
Mr,.  Reid,  Keiiwoldo  ■ ourt,  Virginia  Water,  near  Staiuos.l, 
open  to  an  eugagement  a,  ahoyo^ 

C GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Thoroughly 
JT  trustworthy,  onorgetic,  and  welLskiilcd  in  every  de- 
partment  of  Ganloning;  first-class  cliaraetr-r  and  refereuccB. 

— B„  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sun's  Book-tall,  Portsmouth. 

CT  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).  — Age  40  ; 

jr  married  ; 20  year-’  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profes.don;  charge  of  Land  and  Stock;  wife  Poultry  or 
f)airy  ; excellent  testimonials.— Wii-liam  i banklih.  East 
Carlton,  Norwich. 

Gardener  (Head,  working);  aged  23  ; 

married,  one  child.-R.  PAiiKBa  Is  desirous  to  ohtalu 
a Situation  as  above ; 12  years’  exporienoo  Hi  good  Gardoim ; 
reference  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Head  Gardener,  Duneovao.  Woy. 
bridge ; good  previous  refereiiceB.- Present  address,  Dunee- 
vau,  Wojbridge.  

Gardener  (Head,  working)  seeks  RE- 

■ KNGAGEMENT;  married;  good  practical  exporienco 
in  ORCHIDS,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  et^ly  and  late 
Forcing,  Vines,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  kc  ; Land  and  Stock  if  required  ; highly 
recommended.— E.  Dumpeu,  24,  Warwick  Place,  Kcusing- 
ton,  \V. - 

Gardener  (Head,  working,  where  two  or 

three  are  kept).-Married.  no  family;  25  yoa™’  expe- 
rience ; six  year-s’  good  character; 

grapes  and  all  kinds  ot  fruit  ana  ferns  and  flowers  and 
Li4r  kitchen  garden ; also  land  and  stock ; Wife  can 
manage  small  dairy  or  take  charge  ot  house.- S.  P.,  Uo, 
WatliugtoD  Street,  Reading,  Berks. : 

Gardener  (Head),  or  to  grow  Ilrst-clasa 

Fruits  and  Flowers  for  market : has  had  over  20  years 
exuerience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession;  ,1  * R, 
lofcmgrand  good  W grower;  aDo  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardener;  married,  no  family  ; good  reference.— J.  D.,  at 
H.  Rosier's,  Ramsbui^;  Bungerford,  Berks.  

Gardener  (Head  or  good  single-handed), 

bv  a very  respectable  married  Man  ; thoroughly  under- 
stands his  profe.s8iou;  takes  great  interest 
suburbs  of  London  preferred ; highest  references.  Gab- 
DENFR,  2,  Park  Villas,  Parkfield,  Putney.  . 

ARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed).— 
AT  Age  30;  married,  one  childage  seven  : thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  otthe  profes.siou;  good  character.-  J.  B.,  l, 
North  Enii  Villa,  Crayford  Road,  Ei  iih. 

GARDENER  (Head  or  Single-handed).— Age 

33-  married,  no  familv  ; has  a thoro.igh  practical 
knowledge  of  his  business ; good  charact.  r and  reteimnces.— 
Address  Woodeoof,  21,  Cauterbury_l'eri;ace.  Maida  Vale. 

Gardener  (Head  or  single-handed).— Well 

up  in  Vines,  &o  , Kitcnen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden  ; 
a<ze  40  ; good  character ; wife  good  plain  Laundrywoman.- 
H.  L.,  26,  Range  Road,  Gravesend. 

ARDENER  (Head  or  Single-handed).— 

Married,  age  33 ; understands  Melons,  Cuoumbors, 
Stove  aud  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  ^d  Kitchen  Garden, 
also  Vines;  five  years’  character. — F.  Jones,  Newark, 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Glouccstershire.i 

ARDENER  (Second).— Aged  24;  nine  year.s’ 
experience;  ye  ms'  good  character.— Please  address, 

stating  wages  and  particulars,  to  C.  Osbokne,  Hartsbourna 

Manor,  Bushey  Heath,  Herts. 

ARDENEl^Si^le-handed  or  Second).— Age 

26;  ten  years’ experience ; good  character ; marrieu. 

W.  D.,  45,  Glenhurst  Road,  Brentford,  Middie^g^ 

ARDENER  (Single-handed).— No  objection 
to  Pony  and  Trap ; understands  Vines  and  Cucumbers, 
and  the  general  routine  of  Kitchen  aud  ’• 

20;  good  Ohara  iter;  total  abstaiuer.  •- J.  Casbon,  jun., 
Miilfteld  Nursery,  Peterborough.  

Gardener  (Single-handed  or  otherwise). -- 

WeU  experienced ; age  35;  married,  no  famUy ; good 
referenoea.-Address  A.  M.,  25,  Campdeu  btreet,  Campdeu 
Hill,  Kensington,  yE 

Gardener  (Single-handed,  or  where  help  is 

given).— Married,  no  encumbrance;  asl®  Vines, 
Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garueii.- Address  J 
Jauvis,17,  Foxhill  Road,  Reading,  Bi  rks. 

/N  ARDENER  (where  another  is  kept).— Age 
V5T  28 ; single  at  present ; 14  years’  experience  in  all 
bodies;  good  characters  from  present  and  previous 
eimilover.;.-^Apply  to  A.  B.  C..  Yateley,  Farnboro  , Haiits._ 

/ 1 ARDENER,  under  the  Foreman,  in  a Gentle- 

\T  man’s  establishmeut.— Ago20;  good  character  ; total 
alistaiiior  ■ no  ohieotion  to  Outdoors. —Gakdenek,  3,  Bonsom 
atiacr’BcusLm  Manor  Road.  Now  Thornton  Heatb. 
Critydon. 


-GARDENER  (Under),  inside  and  out  of  tho 

\ TT  Houses.— Young ; four  years’  good  eharaetor  from  pre- 
Mut  employer ; bothy  preforred.— G.  I’kossek,  Iho  Gardous, 
Portlikerry,  Oowbridgo,  Glamorgansliiio. 

Head  gardener,  or  good  single- 

HANDED;  umlcrfltaiKU  Vinos,  (hioumbors.  Ho\yer, 

JUST  THE  MAN  YOU  WANTED  (Abstainer), 

to  tako  apart  or  fix  ooiuplidii  llot-water  AiipaviUw 
likewise  to  maUo  ou  its  hod  tlio  ”‘>1 go.  1 wo 'k  I 

£;  sSsTsaa  =■*».  bs  ^ 

Norliiton,  rturroy. 

RIOHARD  SMITH  and  CO.  bog  to  announoe 
that  tliey  are  ooiistaut.ly  roooiviiig  'HddH'jtH'"'"  (1'“"' 
Gardeners  soiduug  Situations,  and  ’'J's[„Xrs, 

supply  any  Lady  or  Geiil.lsmau  with  paiUouiais,  cts. 
JOllii's  Nul'setios,  Woriiestor. 
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SUBSCRIREHS’  COPIES  OF  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  will  bo  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
npon  payment  in  advance:  One  Copy,  2\d. ; 3 Mouths,  3s. ; 6 Months,  6s.  ; One 
Year,  11s,  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s,  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current.  Number  should  be  forwarded,  not  later  than 
wejlnesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  143  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
K.C,  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  6d. ; Front 
Page,  Ninepence  per  line;  per  Column,  £3;  per  Page,  £d;  Situations  Wanted.  &c., 
four  lines  (28  words)  and  under,  One  Shilling;  and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a cop 
(post  free,  2id.)  t'  t' 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— All  commmiioatioiis  intended  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Paper 
should  ho  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES, 
I4S  and  119,  A.jDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  and  not  to  Ave  Maria  Lane,  as  considerahle 
deliiy  IS  caused  when  instructions  are  forwarded  to  the  latter  place. 


^urtion  ^alics  for  ^Eitauiitg 

Monday,  Octobee  2 at  2 p.m.-Mi.  Morgan,  at  Potter’s  Nurseries,  Snfcton, 
burrey  ; Stocks  and  Vinenes. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow  Eoad,  N.W. ; Indoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Thursday,  October  5,  at  2 p.m.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. ; Freehold  of  Osborn’s  Nurseries. 

Friday,  October  6,  and  Followino  Day,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  Ponsford’s  Nursery,  Brixton  ; Nursery  Stock. 


The  Nationalization  of  the  Land  has  been  much  talked  of  in 
days  gone  by,  and  in  the  coming  winter  will  probably  serve  as  a 
theme  for  many  endeavours  to  create  an  agitation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  a subject  of  this  kind  serves  a purpose  of 
usefulness,  even  if  no  direct  results  follow  upon  its  dissection  and 
discussion.  Men  who  are  blessed  (or  cursed,  as  the  case  may  be) 
with  a reforming  spirit  and  a passion  for  “progress  ” must  have  a 
“ cause  ” to  keep  them  going,  or  the  accumulation  within  them  of 
superfluous  energies  might  lead  to  an  explosion  of  a most  dreadful 
kind.  When  a vast  assemblage  gathers  in  Hyde  Park  to  demand 
the  release  from  prison  of  an  unfortunate  nobleman  who  has 
endeavoured  to^  de-nationalize  a bit  of  land  and  failed  in  the 
endeavour,  a quite  wholesome  proceeding  is  in  progress,  because  the 
crowd  obtains  a kind  of  entertainment  it  can  thoroughly  enjoy  j and 
while  employed  in  denouncing  tyrants  in  an  al  fresco  way  it  is 
thoroughly  conscious  that  a farce  is  being  acted,  and  that  the  only 
practical  result  will  be  that  everybody  concerned  in  the  performance 
will  be  the  better  for  it  through  taking  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
It  is  our  rule  to  allow  these  agitations  to  run  themselves  out  in  their 
own  way,  and  as  a rule  they  harm  nobody  and  come  to  nothing,  and 
it  would  be  a foolish  restriction  of  jiopular  pastimes  to  interfere 
with  them,  even  if  they  sometimes  occasion  a little  inconvenience  to 
genteel  people. 

The  proposed  Nationalization  of  the  Land  will  probably  take 
higher  ground  than  the  average  of  agitations  should  it  attain  to 
any  definite  organization,  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  is  not  left  wholly 
in  the  hands  _ of  the  class  who  usually  lead  in  such  matters,  for  it 
demands  for  its  reasonable  treatment  more  than  a fair  average  of 
historical  and  legal  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  equity  and 
a strong  presiding  common  sense. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  procedure  in  the  possible  hut 
improbable  “ Nationalization  of  the  Land.”  By  one  course  of  action 
we  gratify  every  man’s  desire  to  possess  a hit  of  terra  firma,  and  in 
doing  so  perhaps  render  the  “ bit  ” worthless,  or  worse  than  worth- 
less, because  an  incumbrance  and  a ground  of  quarrel,  and  less 
adapted  to  furnish  bread  to  its  o^vner  than  to  provide  him  with  a 
cheap  and  too  welcome  grave.  Suppose  we  sweep  out  all  the  present 
owners,  and  then  cut  iqi  the  country  into  lots  of  such  a size  that 
every  man  who  wants  a plot  may  have  it  on  the  payment  of  some 
small  sum  for  a plan  and  a few  registration  fees.  It  is  very  easily 
done  on  paper,  but  a community  blessed  with  a remnant  of  reason 
would  never  entertain  the  projiosal  to  work  a change  in  that  whole- 
No.  909,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


sale  way,  bocanso  it  would  in  practice  prove  a greater  revolution 
than  was  ever  lieard  of  before.  It  may  mean  any  amount  of  misery, 
and  wrong,  and  bloodshed ; it  certaiidy  must  mean  starvation  and 
death,  not  to  a few,  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  community.  But  there 
are  people  who  harbour  a dream  of  some  such  thing,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  to  recognize  than  to  ignore  the  notion. 

There  are  two  matters  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  framers  of  Utopias. 
One  is  that  the  institutions  of  the  world  are  products  of  the  poten- 
tiality known  as  Human  Nature.  The  hundred  years’  agony  of 
France,  dating  from  July  14,  1789,  has  furnished  to  the  current  of 
history  a lesson  on  this  head  of  such  breadth  and  depth  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  grasp  it  suddenly.  But  it  tells  of  the 
constancy  of  human  nature  as  a force  amid  the  inconstant  actions 
by  which  it  is  represented.  The  last  great  war  in  which  France  was 
beaten  to  the  dust  liy  Germany  was  as  direct  a consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  as  the  falling  of  the  bricks  and  stones  a 
century  ago,  when  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  pleased  to  paint  her 
face  a blood-red  colour.  Turn  out  the  landlords  and  create  a fresh 
lot,  and  the  difference  will  be  that  you  have  multiplied  the  evils  you 
were  hoping  to  cure.  The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  remembrance  is 
that  a policy  of  levelling  down  is  inevitably  demoralizing.  We  are 
perpetually  levelling  down  in  Ireland,  and  one  result  is  that  the 
pauperized  peasant  levels  down  in  his  own  peculiar  way  those  who 
would  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a wise  and  humane 
manner.  The  Utopians  differ  from  the  Practicals  in  this,  that  they 
put  their  own  dreams  in  place  of  the  facts  of  history  and  human 
nature.  Say  that  kings,  princes,  dukes,  and  bishops  are  excrescences 
and  ought  to  be  abolished  ; what  then  ? For  the  next  democratic 
movement  Ave  shall  Avant  leaders,  shouters,  and  pot-Avhollapers,  and 
really  we  cannot  get  on  Avithout  them.  The  leaders  that  have  the 
sanction  of  ages  may  properly  claim,  and  Avill  probably  secure,  a 
fuller  and  more  lasting  regard  than  those  that  rise  with  the  froth 
and  need  sifting,  and  Avashing,  and  sorting,  that  Ave  may  Avell  dis- 
tinguish between  the  pure  patriots — for  in  truth  there  are  such — 
and  the  fishy  fishermen  Avho  are  ever  looking  around  to  see  Avhat 
they  can  catch,  vdiether  to  sAvell  their  bellies,  or  their  pockets,  or 
their  pride. 

But  there  is  a rational  Avay  of  advocating  the  Nationalization  of 
the  Land.  ^ It  must  be  founded  on  broad  vicAVS  of  public  policy, 
and  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  hoAvever  hard  it  may  bs  to  realize,  a state  in  Avhich  priA^ate 
OAvnership  of  land  is  by  laAv  and  usage  rendered  impossible.  It  is 
quite  a pity  that  we  cannot  find  a state  so  circumstanced  as  to  serve 
for  an  example,  for  human  nature  seems  to  have  determined,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Avorld,  that  land  may  be  made  property 
like  a flint  implement  or  a half-brick  that  may  be  “ shied  ” at  the 
first  disturber  of  our  delightful  dream.  But  we  repeat  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a state  in  Avhich  private  ownership  of  land  is 
impossible.  In  such  a state  there  ought  to  be  complete  happiness, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that,  as  taxation  and  representation  should 
go  together,  according  to  the  modern  doctrine,  so  state  ownership  of 
land  should  supersede  taxation  altogether  ! The  state  should  be  the 
landlord,  and  the  rent  of  the  land  should  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
state  and  render  taxation  unnecessary,  superfluous,  ridiculous,  in 
fact,  a “ blunder  and  a crime.’’  What  a glorious  consummation,  and 
AAdiat  a pity  Ave  cannot  accomplish  it  by  a stroke  of  the  pen.  But 
Ave  are  Aveighed  down  by  the  mighty  Aveb  of  social,  political,  and 
tribal  institutions  that  have  been  carefully  cultivated  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  human  society,  and  so  the  reasonableness  of  the  idea  is 
in  a great  degree  discounted  by  facts.  HoAvever,  such  a Anew  of  the 
subject  is  legitimate,  and  if  Ave  turn  to  the  practical  side  Ave  see,  in 
the  possible  conversion  of  the  idea  into  a fact,  a AA^ork  in  which  the 
wisest  and  the  best  may  take  an  honourable  part. 

When  Ave  regard  the  Nationalization  of  the  Land  from  this  last 
point  of  view  we  find  ourselves  on  a very  different  platform  to  that 
provided  by  agitators  hitherto.  It  is  larger  as  to  space  ; it  is  more 
liberal  in  spirit ; it  has  philosophy  in  its  favour,  even  if — as  is  the 
fact — all  history  and  usage  are  against  it.  But  this  view  of  the 
question  is  at  least  worth  discussing,  and  may  serA^e  for  intellectual 
recreation,  Avhile  perhaps  tending  to  nothing  higher.  At  all  events, 
if  ever  the  Nationalization  of  the  Land  is  carried  out  honourably, 
peaceably,  tenderly,  and  defended  from  the  damage  of  dreams,  it  Avill 
demand  a sacrifice  of  many  millions  of  money,  and  the  devotion  to  it 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  not  for  years  only,  hut 
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])Oi  liaps  for  cciiiurios.  Let  us  suppose  an  imi)ossil)ility  to  las  acliievial. 
VVo  have  agreed  on  a ])lan,  and  foresee  clearly  how  tlie  wliulo  of  the 
private  pro})erty  in  land  may  1)C  transferred  to  tlie  state,  and  the 
]ueans  are  found  to  compensate  tiie  owners.  It  would  require  a 
hundred  years  at  least  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect;  and,  con- 
sidering the  complex  nature  of  our  interests  and  institutions,  it 
Avould  bo  a greater  work  than  the  emancipation  ol  the  serfs  in 
Ivussia,  which  is  even  now  far  from  completed.  There  is  a bacl  and 
a good  way  of  considering  how  the  land  may  be  “ nationalized,  and 
wo  should  like  to  see  the  good  way  obtain  the  preference  by  those 
Avho  arc  disposed  to  find  amusement  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 


Liveepool  Cheysanthemum  ANi)  Fetjit  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  November  21  and  22. 

Beixton  Hill  Cheysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  on  Thursday,  November  9,  and  following  day. 

The  Daiey  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  will  open 
on  Tuesday  next,  October  3,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mb.  Algebnon  Claeke,  formerly  secretary  to  the^  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  has  just  become  editor  of  Bells  WeeJely 
Messenger. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lloyd,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  will,  during  the  winter  months,  give  a course  of  lectures  at 
King’s  College,  London,  on  agriculture.  The  first  lecture  will  be 
delivered  on  the  12th  inst. 

A Note  on  Hoeticultuee  in  Italy,  by  M.  Joly,  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of 
Paris.  It  contains  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  rural  industries 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  societies  representing  the  interests  of  the  field  and 
the  garden. 

Borough  of  Lambeth  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  enterprising  society  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  Borough  Road,  on  Monday,  November  13,  and  two  following 
days,  and,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  growing  members,  a 
very  successful  gathering  is  anticipated. 

American  Trees. — The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  has  received  from  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jessup  the  necessary 
funds  for  making  a full  collection  of  the  420  varieties  of  trees  which 
grow  in  the  United  States.  Upwards  of  375  of  these  specimens  have 
already  been  received. 

New  Use  foe  Red  Cabbage. — A firm  of  Austrian  manufacturing 
chemists  is  now  employing  cauline,  the  colouring  principle  of  red 
cabbage,  as  a base  for  a whole  series  of  dye-stuffis — ultramarine  and 
peacock  blues,  light  and  bronp  greens,  purples  and  crimsons.  The 
new  dyes  are  highly  praised  in  some  Continental  technical  30urnals 
for  their  effectiveness  and  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  they  can 
can  be  applied  to  any  material  whatever. 

The  Planting  of  Potatoes  in  Autumn  is  not  in  favour  with  potato 
growers  generally,  but  doubtless  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  although  in  many  instances  it  has  failed  completely.  _ Very 
much,  we  suspect,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  winter  following  the 
planting.  Last  winter  was  so  mild  that  potatoes  were  safe  even  it 
covered  by  the  merest  film  of  soil.  A correspondent  who  signs  ‘‘ J. 
Hythe,  Southampton,”  thus  records  his  experience  in  a letter  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last : ‘‘Tour  report  on  the  Potato 
Exhibition  just  reminds  me  that  the  subject  of  autumn  sowing  might 
again  be  ventilated  in  your  columns  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
Last  autumn,  seeing  some  letters  in  the  Times  on  this  subject,  I made 
a small  trial  and  planted  57  roots  the  first  week  in  Noveml^r.  Last 
week  we  dug  them  and  weighed  106  lb.  of  fine  “ Magnum  Bonums. 
There  were  very  few  small  ones.  My  other  potatoes,  spring  sown,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  autumn  sown,  and  nobody  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood has  such  an  excellent  crop.  Certainly  my  experiment  has 
been  very  small  and  tliG  last  "wintev  all  in  their  favour,  fetill,  I lecord 
the  facts  as  above  with  the  desire,  with  your  help,  to  obtain  the 
experience  of  others.” 

Our  Food  Supplies  were  treated  in  a novel  manner  in  a paper 
read  in  the  Social  Science  Congress  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  who 
said  the  main  problem  of  human  beings  was,  how  to  get  the  amount  ot 
food  required  by  the  wants  of  the  organism.  Adducing  many 
statistics,  he  urged  that  Europe  was  importing  at  present  one-twelfth 
of  her  food,  and  would  soon  import  one-sixth  of  it.  One  thing  was 
clear,  that  the  Continent  in  future  could  send  us  no  meat,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a competitoi'  with  us  for  meat  supplied  fiom  othei 
hemispheres.  Our  monthly  consumption  of  meat  was  about  one 
million  of  sheep  already,  and  1,000  inhabitants  were  daily  added  to  the 
population  of  the  islands  ; so  that  it  was  indeed  a dismal  look-out  tor 
all  those  who  objected  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  becoming,  like 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  vegetarians.  Great  Britain  consumed  more 
meat  perihead  (1091b.  per  head  annually)  than  any  other  European 
nation,  and  her  unceasing  activity  and  energy  required  that  this  kind 
of  easily-digested  albumen  should  be  used  by  her  people.  Italy, 
again,  consumed  only  18  lb.  of  meat  per  person  per  annum,  and  was 
sunk  in  lethargy  and  superstition.  France  and  Gerniany  consumed 
nmre  than  any  other  Continental  nation  except  Belgium.  Meat  was 
becoming  dearer  year  by  year,  and  so  were  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Beef  was  2d.  a pound  dearer  in  1882  than  in  1881  at  bmitli- 
field,  and  in  Germany  the  poorer  classes  were  (piito  unable  to  get  any 
of  it.  Hut  the  death-rate  was  very  much  liiglicr  among  ill  fed  nations 
and  classes  than  among  the  well-fed,  :ind  in  this  country  the  mean  a^ 
at  death  among  the  rich  was  55,  while  among  the  poor  it  was  not  30. 


CONSKUVATORY  ANI)  STOVE  CLIMBERS. 

Not  bo  very  long  since  a correspondent  ot  the  Gardk.vkiis’  Macazink  com- 
plained of  the  common  and  inferior  conservatory  climbers  being  too  largely 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  choicer  kinds.  This  complaint  was  met  by 
a second  correspondent  with  the  assertion  that  the  gardeners  had  been  wronpd 
bv  the  suggestion  that  the  selection  of  climbing  plants  is  not  always  what  it 
should  bo.  J do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one,  but  with  tlm  first 
of  the  two  correspondents  1 must  say  that  climbing  plants  suitable  for  tlic 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  and  stove  are  not  so  well  understood  as 
could  be  wished.  Wc  very  often,  for  example,  sec  the  roof  covered  with  the 
commonest  of  subjects,  whilst  the  choicer  kinds  are  grown  on  stages  under- 
neath with  their  roots  confined  to  pots,  and  their  growth  trained  to  trellises 
so  small  in  size  that  they  have  no  chance  whatever  of  showing  their  true 
character.  The  practice  is  so  general  of  growing  bougainvilleas,  rhynchosper- 
mums,  clerodendrons,  and  allamandas  in  pots  that  it  might  almost  be  described 
as  invariable.  To  grow  them  otherwise  than  in  a cramped  condition,  both  as 
regards  root  and  top,  is  in  some  cases  impracticable.  But  in  so  many  instances 
is  the  opportunity  for  clothing  the  pillars  and  roof  with  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  equally  good  subjects  not  taken  advantage  of  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  climbing  plants  are  not  in 
many  quarters  properly  appreciated.  With  reference  to  the  allamandas, 
it  must  assuredly  bo  saici  that  it  is  a very  rare  occurrence  indeed 
to  see  them  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  ellect 
they  are  so  well  able  to  produce.  The  usual  practice  is  to  have  them  with 
their  shoots  trained  to  a trellis  about  three  feet  in  height,  two  I'? 
diameter,  and  if  they  bear  a score  or  so  of  flowers  they  are  described  as  splendid 
examples  of  cultural  skill.  Such  specimens,  even  with  double  the  number  ot 
flowers  mentioned,  afford  no  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  allamanda  where  its 
roots  are  in  a good  border,  and  the  shoots  have  space  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. It  would  indeed  be  safe  to  go  further  and  say  that  a man  might  grow 
them  all  his  life  and  not  know  an  allamanda.  The  other  day  I saw  at  New- 
battle  Abbey,  Dalkeith,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothion,  the  allamanda 
grown  as  it  should  be.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  range  of  houses,  m which 
there  are  fine  crops  of  grapes,  there  is  a large  span-roof  structur^  so  placed  th  t 
it  breaks  the  straight  line  formed  by  the  other  houses,  and  affords  accommo- 
dation to  stove  plants  of  large  growth.  In  the  house,  which  ^ 

high  are  numerous  specimens  of  a most  meritorious  character  with  several  la  g 
palm’s  reaching  nearly  to  the  top.  Planted  in  a border  on  one  side  is  a specimen  of 
Allamandi  Hendersoni,  which  now  covers  a large  proportion  of  the  roof  space, 
and  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  for  it  appears  not  to  have  any  more  traimng 
than  is  necessary  for  the  support  and  distribution  of  the  mam  branches.  The 
young  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  wildest  profusion,  and  when  I was 
at  Newbattle  they  were  bearing  such  an  immense  number  of  flowers  that  four 
or  five  hundred  of  the  magnificent  clusters  might  have  been  cut  without  de- 
tracting much  from  the  splendour  of  the  display.  I was  assured  that  from  an 
early  date  in  the  snmmeruntil  well  into  the  autumn  the  flowers  were  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  this  was  not  difficult  to  believe.  The  pruning 
is,  I believe,  limited  to  cutting  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  back  to  within 
one  or  two  buds  of  the  base,  the  growth  during  the  summer  being  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked.  There  are  two  plants  in  the  house,  but  one  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  larger  specimen.  In  a cool 
Luse  in  the  same  gardens  the  tacsonias  and  passion  flowers,  if  imt  ^o  startling 
as  the  allamanda,  were  not  less  satisfactory,  and  showed  that 
able  gardener,  is  as  skilful  in  the  cultivation  or  climbing  plants  as  he  is  in  other 
phases  of  garden  practice.  The  bougainvilleas  and  clerodendrons  appear  to 
greater  advantage  in  pots  than  the  allamandas,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so 
Effective  as  when  planted  out  and  their  shoots  allowed  to 

space.  In  the  magnificent  conservatory  at  Sundridge  Park  BoupinviUea 
glabra  and  Clerodendron  Balfouriana  are  trained  to  the  pillars, 

Attained  a height  of  over  twenty  feet,  and  are  well  furnished  tnroughout. 
Then  I saw  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year  they  ^®’'® 
lowered,  each  having  as  much  bloom  as  fifty  pot  specimens  In  the  same 
itructure  Mr.  Lyon  has  the  old  Begonia  fuchsioides  trained  to  the  pillars,  some 
)f  the  specimens  being  twenty-fivefeet  high,  ayard  or 

n the  course  of  the  year  many  thousands  of  the  coral-red  flowers.  At  Gunton 
Park  Norwich,  also  climbers  have  3ustice  done  them,  and  m the  con- 
lerva’tory  is  a specimen  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  from  which  at  the  time  I saw 
t might  have  Ven  cut  a good  cart-load  of  flowers  without  by  any  “eans 
itrippfng  it.  Lapagerias  are  also  grown  unusually  well  by  Mr.  Allan,  who  has 
jharge  of  Lord  Suffield’s  fine  gardens. 

“ The  Birth  of  the  Flowers.” — “ R-  F.  0.”  asks  what  is  the  legerM  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  picture  of  mine  at  Burlington  House.  Tk'S  is 
my  answer  to  the  query.  I feign  that  the  earth  was  a great  cinder  until  Love 
alfghted  on  it ; that  then  water  began  to  flow,  clouds  to  float,  and  ^“weis  ^ 
blow;  and,  as  a detail  for  my  picture,  that  Love  brought  lyith  him  from 
heaven  a branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  of  that 

the  cuttings  therefrom  turning  to  flowers  at  Im  feet.  The  Birth  ot  the 
Flowers,”  My  original  title,  “ Cupid  shaping  his  Bow,  the  Sliveis  turning  to 
Flowers  at  his  Feet,”  is  possibly  a better  tit!e,  more 

I may  call  the  idea  that  the  flowers  were  born  of  the  shapings  of  Love  s bow 
irigiLl  on  my  part-as  original  as  it  is  possible  for  any  idea  to 
to  any  one  who  is,  in  Tennyson’s  phrase,  the  heir  of  all  the  aoCS.  Glo. 
McCulloch,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Horners’  Company’s  Exhiihtion.— The  Horners’  Company  are  to 
hold  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  third  week  of  next  month,  an  exhibition 
of  articles  manufactured  in  horn.  The  exhibition  will  embrace  ancient  as  wel 
as  modern  manufactures.  The  Horners’  Company  received  offers  of 

articles  for  exhibition  from  various  States  and  cities  of 
Majesty,  who  will  send  some  specimens  from  Windsor  ; ^ ® 

Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  Museums,  as  well  as  from  ^?r‘\f\^rvagh,  Lor  I 
Campbell,  and  several  private  owners.  Prizes  to  the  extent  [ 

he  given  for  the  best  specimens  of  manufactured  Hufustry  in  ^o  doubt 

the  comparatively  limited  nature  of  this  branch  of  trade  in 
result  of  the  great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  glass,  owing 
mainly  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  it;  but  the  P«bhcation  of  tlie  not  mo  o 
this  intended  exhibition  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
horn  is  still  carried  on  extensively  botli  m this  country  and  in  tier  Y- 
Laiitliorns  or  lanterns  have  been  suporsodod  by  lamps  ; but 
knives,  forks,  umbrellas,  &o.,  no  material  is  more  oxcollont ; and  it  is  siiggostt 
tliat  one  result  of  tho  exhibition  may  bo  to  revive  among  the  rising 
those  “horn  books,”  out  of  whieh  our  great  graiidfathers  8*®^. 
mothers  learnt  not  only  their  alphabets,  but  tho  lirst  oleuioiits  of  religun. 
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SUUK-in'lARINU  FRUITS. 

APPLES. 

Ai.kkiston,  K. — A liiglily-ostccinotl  variety,  in  perfection  from  November 
to  April  ; fruits  are  lar^o  and  of  llio  linost  ([uality.  A productive  and  con- 
stant variety,  spcoially  suited  for  tlio  southern  and  western  districts. 

Hics.s  I’ooi.,  K.  I). — A good  a]ipIo,  useful  for  the  t.ablo  and  the  kitchen,  in 
season  from  November  to  March  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  tender  lloshod  and 
richly  llavoured  ; generally  fruitful,  and  of  special  value  for  the  southern  and 
western  districts. 

15i.kniiuim  Or.\noh,  K.  D. — A most  valuable  variety,  in  se.ason  from  the 
cud  of  the  autumn  ui\til  the  spring  following  ; fruits  large,  handsome,  and  of 
excellcut  quality.  Kruitful  in  all  but  very  unfavourable  seasons,  and  well 
suited  for  nearly  all  districts  in  England  and  for  the  south  of  Scotland. 

liosTON  llus.sKT,  I).— An  excellent  variety,  in  season  from  Christmas  to  the 
end  of  Man  h ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  the  finest  quality.  Productive  even 
in  unfavourable  seasons,  and,  taking  all  points  into  consideration,  the  most 
valuable  of  its  class. 

Buaddick’.s  Noni'Ariel,  D. — A small  dessert  variety  of  excellent  quality, 
ripo  during  December  and  the  three  following  months,  and  productive  in  all 
but  the  most  unfavourable  years. 

Cellini,  K.  D. — Avery  excellent  apple,  valuable  both  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  dessert,  and  in  season  during  the  autumn  months ; fruits  medium  sized, 
roundish,  handsome,  and  with  a tender  briskly-ilavoured  flesh.  It  invariably 
produces  heavy  crops,  and  is  especially  good  on  warm  soils. 

Cockle  PirriN,  D. — A good  variety,  in  season  from  December  to  April ; 
fruits  of  medium  size  and  richly  flavoured.  A free-bearing  variety. 

CocKi’iT,  K. — A useful  variety,  in  season  from  September  to  December  ; the 
fruits  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  quality  is  good.  It  is  very  popular  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  of  the  northern  counties,  in  which  good  crops  are 
invariably  obtained. 

Court  Pendu  Plat,  D. — An  excellent  variety  of  good  appearance  j fruits 
of  medium  size  and  good  quality  ; a good  bearer,  but  hardly  so  productive  as 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance  and  surpasses  in  quality. 

Court  of  Wick,  D. — An  excellent  dessert  apple,  available  for  the  table 
from  November  to  the  end  of  March  ; fruits  small  and  of  splendid  quality  ; 
free  bearing  and  constant,  and  not  particular  as  to  locality. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  D. — A handsome  and  valuable  apple,  in  season  from 
October  to  the  beginning  of  March  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  tender  fleshed  and 
highly  flavoured  ; productive  and  fairly  constant. 

Cox s Pomona,  K. — A good  October  apple;  fruits  large,  handsome,  and 
remarkable  for  their  splendid  colour ; generally  productive  and  valuable  for 
all  but  the  northern  counties. 

Devonsuire  Quarrenden,  D.— a highly-coloured  apple  ©f  excellent 
quality,  in  perfection  during  August  j the  most  useful  variety  of  its  season  in 
the  south  and  west,  bearing  abundantly  and  seldom  missing. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  D. — An  excellent  apple,  of  medium  size  and 
good  flavour,  attaining  maturity  in  September  ; generally  very  productive. 

Dutch  Mignonne,  Iv.  D. — A most  desirable  apple,  in  proper  condition  for 
the  table  from  December  to  April  j fruits  of  medium  size,  handsome,  and 
highly  flavoured ; it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  dessert  apples, 
seldom  failing  to  produce  a good  crop. 

Echlinville  Seedling,  K. — A most  excellent  apple,  in  use  from  October 
to  December  ; fruits  large,  of  good  appearance,  and  excellent  in  quality.  It 
appears  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be  specially 
valuable  in  the  north  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  a heavy  cropper,  and  produces 
good  supplies  in  seasons  so  unfavourable  as  this. 

Fearn’s  Pipfin,  D.K. — A useful  variety,  both  for  the  kitchen  and  dessert, 
in  season  from  November  to  February  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  and  although 
hard-fleshed  of  good  quality.  Very  fruitful,  seldom  failing  to  bear  a good 
crop. 

Hanw^ell  Souring,  K.-— A hardy  and  productive  variety,  at  its  best  during 
the  winter  season  ; the  fruits  are  round,  very  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality  ; 
generally  fruitful,  and  of  much  value  for  the  North. 

Hawthornden,  K. — A large  and  handsome  variety,  in  season  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  J anuary.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  seldom  fails  to  bear 
heavy  crops,  and  is  especially  good  in  the  midland  and  the  northern  counties. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain,  K.D. — A good  variety,  in  use  from  October  to 
March  ; fruits  large  and  the  quality  excellent,  both  for  the  table  and  kitchen. 
A fine  apple  for  the  western  counties,  usually  bearing  good  crops  in  unfavour- 
able seasons. 

Irish  Peach,  D. — A useful  summer  apple,  handsome  in  appearance  and  of 
good  quality.  ^ It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  locality,  but  appears  to  be  of 
special  value  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 

JoANNETiNG,  D. — A useful  dessert  apple,  ripening  in  July  and  August ; of 
good  quality,  and  especially  useful  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Keddleston  Pippin,  D. — A useful  little  apple,  in  season  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  Productive  in  all  but  very  unfavourable  seasons, 
when  it  usually  produces  fairly  good  crops. 

Kentish  Fillbasket,  K. — A high-class  variety,  in  season  during  Novem- 
ber and  the  two  following  months  ; fruits  large  and  of  excellent  quality  5 very 
productive,  and  of  much  value  for  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  England. 

Kerry  Pippin,  D.— A useful  apple,  in  season  during  September  and 
October  ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  richly  flavoured.  A heavy  cropper 
seldom  missing,  even  in  unfavourable  years.  * 

Keswick  Codlin,  K. — A good  variety,  available  for  use  from  August  to 
October,  but  at  its  best  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September ; 
fruii^  large,  conical,  and  of  good  quality  ; valuable  for  the  northern  counties. 

King  of  the  Pippins,  D.-— An  invaluable  variety,  available  for  the  table 
from  October  to  March  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  very  handsome,  and  of 
splendid  quality.  One  of  the  most  productive  of  varieties  in  all  seasons,  and 
not  particular  as  to  soil  or  locality,  although  it  does  best  in  the  midland,  south, 
and  western  counties. 

Lord  Suffield,  K. — A large  conical  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  in  season 
during  August  and  September.  One  of  the  most  generally  productive  of  all 
the  kitchen  apples,  and  equally  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  early  apples  of  its  class. 

Mank  s Codlin,  K. — A useful  variety  in  season  from  August  to  November  ; 
fruits  of  medium  size,  conical,  and  of  good  quality.  Free  bearing  in  all 
seasons,  and  not  parliiular  as  to  soil  or  situation. 

Margil,  D.  a useful  dessert  apple  of  small  size  and  richly  flavoured, 
available  for  the  table  from  November  to  March. 

New  Hawthornden,  K. — A very  excellent  apple,  differing  from  the  old 
type  in  the  tree  having  a stronger  constitution  and  the  fruit  from  its  greater 


solidity  keeping  longer.  It  is  one  of  the  linost  culinary  ap[)lcH  for  the  north  , f 
England  anil  for  Scotland  gener.illy. 

Noktiiern  (litionNiNG,  K. — All  excellent  aiqdo,  in  season  from  the  end  of 
October  to  Ajiril ; fruits  of  medium  size,  very  solid,  and  of  splendid  quality  ; 
a strong  growing  and  heavy  cropping  variety,  usually  productive  in  bad 
seasons  ; one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  North. 

Prince  Ai.iiKirr,  K. — A comparatively  now  and  excellent  variety,  in  use 
Ihrougliqut  the  winter  season  ; fruits  large,  liaudaomo,  and  of  good  quality.  A 
productive  and  constant  variety. 

K1B.ST0N  Pippin,  D.— One  of  the  most  highly  flavoured  of  all  the  apples,  and 
in  season  from  October  to  May;  fruits  are  rather  largo  and  of  the  finest 
ijuality;  not  very  particular  as  to  locality,  but  appears  to  be  at  homo  in  the 
Herefordshire  orchards. 

Scarlet  Nonpaiuel,  D.— An  excellent  variety,  in  use  from  December  to 
March  ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  richly  llavoured.  It  is  not  very  particular 
as  to  soil  or  situation ; generally  fruitful,  and  the  most  productive  of  its 
section. 

Stirling  Castle,  K. — An  excellent  apple  attaining  maturity  in  August; 
fruits  large,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  A heavy  and  constant  bearer,  and  of 
immense  value  for  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  throughout  .Scotland. 

Stone  Apple,  K. — A remarkably  fine  culinary  variety,  in  use  during  the 
winter  ; fruits  large,  handsome,  and  of  fine  quality  j very  productive,  seldom 
failing  to  produce  a good  crop.  Highly  esteemed  by  the  Kentish  growers. 

Tower  of  Glamis,  K. — A valuable  variety,  in  use  from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  beginning  of  March  ; fruits  large,  conical,  and  of  high-class  quality. 
Very  fruitful,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a good  crop  in  the  most  unfavourable 
years.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  northern  counties  and  throughout 
Scotland,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  those  acquainted  with  it. 

Warner’s  King,  K. — A most  desirable  variety  ; fruits  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Productive  and  fairly  constant,  and  of  much  value  in  the 
midland  counties. 

Wellington,  K. — A most  valuable  variety,  in  use  throughout  the  winter  ; 
fruits  large,  and  handsome  and  of  the  finest  quality  for  cooking.  Usually 
very  productive,  and  so  poor  a crop  as  is  reported  this  season  is  a very  rare 
occurrence. 

Winter  Pearmain,  K.  D. — A fine  variety,  in  season  from  November  to 
the  end  of  March ; fruits  large,  handsome,  and  fairly  flavoured,  generally 
productive  and  valuable  for  the  southern,  western,  and  midland  counties. 

Worcester  Pearmain,  K.D. — A recently  - introduced  variety  of  great 
merit  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  conical,  and  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour  and 
excellent  flavour.  It  appears  to  do  particularly  well  in  Kent  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  to  be  rapidly  a^uiring  popularity  for  market  purposes. 

Yellow  Ingestrie,  v. — A small  apple  in  use  during  October,  and  re- 
markable for  its  productiveness,  usually  bearing  good  crops  in  seasons  of 
scarcity. 

Yorkshire  Greening,  K. — A valuable  apple  in  use  from  October  to 
February  ; fruit,  large,  roundish,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Productive  in  the 
most  unfavourable  seasons,  and  particularly  useful  for  planting  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

APRICOTS. 

Hemskerk. — An  excellent  variety  ripening  at  the  end  of  July. 

Moor  Park.— A fine  variety,  ripening  at  the  end  of  August.  A free  ami 
constant  bearer,  but  liable  to  lose  its  branches  from  premature  decay,  particu- 
larly on  hot  dry  soils  in  the  south  of  England. 

Musch  Musch. — A capital  variety,  attaining  maturity  at  the  end  of  July. 

Eoyal. — An  excellent  apricot,  available  for  use  early  in  August. 

_ Royal  Orange, — A medium-sized  well-flavoured  fruit,  in  season  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

Shipley’s. — A large  and  handsome  variety,  ripe  about  the  end  of  July; 
second  rate  in  quality,  but  productive  and  constant, 

CHERRIES. 

Bigarreau,  D.— “A  good  cherry,  ripo  in  July,  Generally  productive,  and 
not  particular  as  to  locality. 

Bigarreau  Napoleon,  D. — ^An  excellent  August  variety  ; the  fruits  large, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality  ; very  productive,  and  of  much  value  in  all 
districts. 

Black  Tartarian,  D. — A fine  variety,  ripening  at  end  of  June  or  early  in 
July,  according  to  locality;  fruits  very  handsome  and  of  excellent  quality. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  cherries  for  the  north  of  England  and  for  Scotland. 

Frogmorb  Early  Bigarreau,  D. — A remarkably  good  variety,  ripe  in 
June,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  a heavy  bearing  and  fairly  constant 
variety,  and  thrives  in  the  north. 

Early  Rivers,  D.  A rather  new  and  valuable  variety,  ripening  in  July, 
The  fruit  is  large,  quite  black,  very  handsome,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  very  productive  and  not  being  particular  as  to 
locality. 

Governor  Wood,  D. — A fine  light  red  cherry  of  large  size,  splendid  quality, 
and  handsome  appearance.  It  is  a very  heavy  and  constant  bearer,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Kentish,  K. — A medium-sized  cherry  of  much  excellence  for  culinary  pur- 
poses during  July. 

May  Duke,  D. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  cherries,  ripening  at  the  end 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July  ; the  fruits  are  large,  of  good  appearance,  and 
excellent  quality.  Productive  and  fairly  constant. 

Morello,  K. — An  exceedingly  valuable  variety,  ripening  in  August  and 
September  ; the  fruits  are  large,  handsome,  and  of  splendid  quality  for  all 
culinary  purposes.  Very  productive,  seldom  missing,  and  equally  adapted  for 
the  north  and  south. 

NECTARINES. 

Elruge. — A valuable  variety  ripening  in  August  and  September,  and  well 
known  for  its  handsome  appearance,  high  quality,  and  productiveness. 

Hardwicke  Seedling. — A mid-season  variety  of  great  excellence,  but 
not  wanted  in  a very  small  collection. 

Lord  Napier. — A very  valuable  nectarine,  attaining  maturity  early  in 
August ; very  large  in  size,  of  the  most  delicious  flavour,  and  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. It  should  have  a place  in  the  smallest  garden  in  which  these  fruits 
are  grown. 

Pitmaston  Orange. — A large  and  richly-coloured  nectarine,  attaining 
maturity  at  the  end  of  August.  It  is  of  capital  flavour,  and  a good  and  con- 
stant bearer. 

Pineapple. — An  excellent  variety,  ripening  in  the  early  part  of  September  5 
the  fruits  are  large,  handsome,  and  of  good  quality, 
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ViCTOKiA.— A larco  and  excellent  nectarine,  attainingmatunty  towards  the 
end  of  September.  A productive  variety,  but  only  suitable  for  the  southern 

and  western  districts.  psACHES. 

Alexander.— A very  fine  variety,  ripening  at  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August;  the  fruits  are  large,  richly  coloured,  and  highly 

Bkllegarde. — A large,  handsome,  richly  flavoured,  and  productive  variety , 

in  season  in  August  and  September.  • • r 11  „ 

Hale’s  Early.— An  early  variety  of  great  excellence,  ripening  fully  a week 

before  the  Early  York,  and  productive.  , ,,  r 

Early  Grosse  Mignonne.— A line  variety,  not  less  valuable  for  its  large 
size  and  handsome  appearance  than  for  its  high-class  quality  and  produc- 

^"'Trosse  Miqnonne.-A  large  and  very  excellent  variety,  ripening  early  in 
September,  and  forming  a fine  succession  to  the  Early  Grosse  Mignonne 

Noblesse.-A  handsome,  highly  flavoured,  and  generally  P*^o<iuctive 
variety ; not  so  constant  as  a few  other  varieties,  and  does  best  in  warm 

”’*Early^’Louise.— A useful  peach  of  medium  size  and  good  quality,  and 

riDeDins  about  the  middle  of  July.  • 

Royal  George.- One  of  the  most  valuable  peaches  grown,  attaining  ma- 
turity in  August  and  September,  of  excellent  quality,  and  invariably  pro- 

^"*1valburton  Admirable.— a useful  late  variety,  ripening  in  September 
and  October.  It  is  a good  bearer,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  so  late  in  the 
season,  but  requires  a warm  situation. 

PEARS. 

AlthorP  Crassane,  D.-A  useful  pear,  in  season  during  October  and  the 
following  months  ; fruits  of  medium  size,  and  richly  flavoured. 

Autumn  Bergamot,  D.-A  valuable  variety,  attaining  maturity  in  October ; 
fruits  rather  small,  but  delicious  in  flavour  ; very  productive  and  its  hardy 
con^itution  renders  it  of  much  value  for  the  northern  districts.  - , 

Beurre  d’Amanlis,  D.— An  excellent  September  pear;  the  fruits  large 
and  of  excellent  quality  ; a hardy  and  productive  variety  m 
as  to  locality,  and  therefore  valuable  for  cold  districts  in  which  the  tender 
varieties  do  not  thrive. 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  D. — A valuable  variety,  at  its  best  m October  ; 
fruits  above  medium  size  and  rich  in  flavour ; hardy  and  productive,  seldom 
missing,  and  well  suited  for  northern  districts.  v. 

Beurre  Diel,  D.-One  of  the  most  valuable  pears  of  its  season,  which  is 
during  October  and  November  ; fruits  are  large,  handsome,  and  of_  splendid 
quality.  Although  it  appears  to  have  generally  failed  this  year,  it  is  usually 
very  productive.  It  does  well  as  a pyramid  or  standard  throughout  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  western  counties,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a wall,  is  one 

of  the  finest  pears  in  the  north.  _ , . r t 1 • » .-i 

Beurre  Hardy,  D.— A useful  variety,  producing  fruits  of  large  size  and 

excellent  quality,  and  available  for  the  table  during  October. 

Beurre  Range,  D.-One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  late  varieties,  ripen- 
ing from  February  to  May  ; fruits  above  medium  size  and  richly  flavoured. 

A productive  variety,  although  not  so  constant  as  some  of  the  fruitful  early 
kinds.  In  the  south,  east,  and  west  it  can  be  grown  as  a pyramidal  or  stan- 
dard, but  in  the  north  it  must  be  afforded  the  shelter  of  a wall. 

Chaumontel,  D.— a meritorious  variety,  available  for  the  table  from 
November  till  March  ; fruits  large  and  delicious  m flavour,  generally  fruittuJ, 

and  of  special  value  in  the  western  counties.  . i 

Comte  de  Lamy,  D.— An  excellent  pear,  attaining  maturity  in  October  , 
fruits  of  medium  size  of  high-class  quality  ; a very  productive  variety,  succeed- 

inff  well  in  the  north,  . . y-.  . i j •kt 

^Doyenne  du  Comice,  D.— A fine  pear  ripening  in  October  and  November  , 
fruits  large  and  richly  flavoured,  highly  productive  in  most  seasons,  and  of 

especial  value  in  the  west.  . . ■ n x r.  j 

Duchesse  D’ANGOULkME,  D.— A useful  pear,  ripening  in  October  and 
November ; fruits  large,  and  on  warm  deep  soils  rich  in  flavour  ; on  cold  and 
on  very  shallow  soils  it  is  gritty  in  the  flesh  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  very 
productive,  and  well  suited  for  culture  in  the  western  counties. 

Easter  Beurre,  D.— A valuable  variety,  attaining  maturity  from  January 
to  March  ; fruits  large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Not  so  constant  m bearing 
as  many  of  the  early  varieties,  and  requires  a wall,  but  it  is  so  u^ful  in 
sending  to  table  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  that  it  can  have  the 

highest  recommendation.  , . . 1.  v .q 

Gan.sel’s  Bergamot,  D.— A useful  old  pear,  ripening  in  October  and 
November  ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  excellent  quality  ; generally  productive 
and  in  the  southern  and  western  districts  can  be  most  successfully  cultivated 

as  a pyramid  and  standard.  _ . 

Glou  Morceau,  D.— a most  valuable  variety,  attaining  maturity  during 
December  and  January  ; fruits  large,  handsome,  and  deliciously  flavoured. 
Very  fruitful,  and  well  suited  for  cultivation  throughout  the  country. 

Hacon’.s  Incomparable,  D.— A desirable  variety,  available  for  the 
table  from  November  to  January  ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  splendid  quality 
Very  productive,  and  not  particular  as  to  district. 

Jargonelle  D.— The  finest  of  the  August  pears,  both  as  regards  produc- 
tiveness and  quality,  and  not  less  valuable  for  the  northern  counties  than 

for  warmer  districts.  , , , , , . r 

Josephine  de  Malinek,  D.— A most  valuable  variety,  in  season  from 
February  to  the  end  of  April ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  delicious  flavour  ; 
generally  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  culture  in  the  North. 

■ ^ Knight’s  Monarch,  D.— An  excellent  pear,  ripening  in  December  and 
January  ; fruits  of  medium  size  and  good  quality.  Productive,  generally  con- 
stant, and  valuable  for  culture  in  the  North.  1 

Louise  Bonne  op  .Jersey,  D.-One  of  the  most  valuable  of  Octobe 
pears  ; the  fruits  aro  of  medium  size  and  excellent  quality,  and  the  tree  is  a 
heavy  and  constant  bearer.  It  is  suitable  for  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  much  value  for  the  northern  districts.  _ . i 

Marie  Louise,  D.— An  excellent  variety,  attaining  maturity  during 
October  and  November  ; fruits  large,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  A free  hearing 
and  constant  variety,  suitable  for  all  but  bleak  localities.  Marr.h  - 

Ne  Plus  Meuris,  I).— A valuable  pear,  in  season  from  January  till  iviaron  , 
fruits  small,  but  delicious  in  flavour.  A fruitful  variety,  suitable  for  all  hut 
the  rnoftt  nortiicrn  (liatricts.  ^ .11  t • _ 

J’ASHE  Colmar,  D. — A pear  of  much  value,  available  for  the  table  durnig 
November  and  December;  fruits  small,  and  of  high  quality.  A productive 
and  constant  variety  in  all  districts  ; but  in  the  north  it  requires  a wall. 


Pitmarton  Duches.se  d’Angoui.Lme,  D.— a very  fine  variety,  in  perfection 
during  October  ; fruits  very  largo  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Generally  produc- 
tive, and  well  suited  for  culture  in  the  south  and  west  in  the  open  quarters  and 
against  a wall,  and  in  the  north  against  a wall.  , , , , 

Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  D.-One  of  the  most  valuable  pears  grown  for 
use  during  August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  according  to  locality; 
fruits  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  A very  heavy  bearer  seldom  missing  a 
good  crop  ; even  in  so  unfavourable  a year  as  this  good  crops  aro  reported  from 

all  districts.  . . . . -kt  i,  i T^  i 

Winter  Nelis,  D.— A useful  variety  ripening  in  November  and  December  ; 
fruits  small,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour  ; not  so  productive  or  constant  as 
some  of  the  other  kinds  enumerated,  but  it  is  a fairly  good  bearer  and  well 
deserves  a place  in  a select  collection. 

;H6puirin  GitfiGOiR.E.— An  excellent  variety,  as  yet  not  generally  grown ; 
the  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  ripe  in  November  and 
December. 

PLUMS. 

Belgian  Purple,  K.— A valuable  variety,  attaining  maturity  in  August. 

It  is  hardy,  an  abundant  and  constant  bearer,  and  of  good  quality. 

Belle  de  Septembre,  K.— A good  plum,  ripening  from  September  to 
October.  Productive,  generally  constant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  D.— A most  valuable  dessert  plum,  attaining 
maturity  during  September.  It  is  not  very  particular  as  to  locality,  provided 
it  can  have  the  shelter  of  a waU.  Good  crops  are  generally  produced. 
The  fruits  are  large  and  handsome,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour  ; they 
in  fact  become  perfect  sweetmeats  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  or  m 
the  fruit  room  until  they  shrivel.  ... 

Goliath,  K.  D. — A useful  variety  of  good  appearance,  ripening  in 
September.  Excellent  for  cooking  and  preserving,  but  too  coarse  and  acid  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  third-rate  for  the  dessert.  . t 

Green  Gage,  K,  D. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  August  plums.  In- 
variably productive,  and  quite  unsurpassed  in  quality,  both  for  culinary 
purposes  and  for  the  dessert.  Even  in  such  a year  of  scarcity,  of  this  good 
crops  were  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  o x i. 

Jefferson,  D.— A valuable  yellow  plum,  in  use  during  September; 
fruits  are  large,  handsome,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  It  is  very 

fruitful,  and  fairly  constant.  _ . - a r, 

Kirke’s,  D.— a valuable  purple  plum,  attaining  maturity  in  September  ; 
fruits  large,  handsome,  and  highly  flavoured.  A good  cropper  in  all  but  the 
most  unfavourable  seasons,  and  not  very  particular  as  to  locality. 

Magnum  Bonum,  K.— The  red  and  white  varieties  are  two  of  the  finest 
plums  for  cooking  and  preserving  we  have,  and  they  are  generally  productive, 
although  not  so  consistent  as  some  others.  ... 

Orleans  K.— A well-known  and  deservedly  popular  plum,  ripening  m 
August ; fruits  rather  small  and  highly  flavoured.  Very  productive,  and  so 
constant  as  not  often  to  miss  a crop.  ^ . 

Fringe  Englbbert,  K.— A large,  handsome,  ana  heavy  cropping  variety, 
in  season  during  September.  It  seldom  misses  a crop,  and  is  of  the  highest 
quality  for  preserving  and  culinary  purposes  generally.  . . ^ ^ 

Fringe  of  Wales,  K.— A most  excellent  variety,  ripem  September,  ihe 
fruit  is  abundantly  produced,  and  of  good  quality,  but  the  tree  is  liable  to 
premature  decay,  and  does  not  succeed  in  many  districts  in  Kent. 

Rivers’s  Early  Frolific,  D.— One  of  the  most  valuable  of  early  plums  ; 
the  fruits  are  rather  small,  but  of  good  quality,  and  the  tree  is  a heavy  and 
constant  bearer,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a good  crop. 

The  Czar,  K. — An  excellent  early  plum  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, in  season  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August ; fruits 
very  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  a heavy  and  constant  bearer,  and 
should  be  planted  extensively. 

Victoria,  K.— The  most  valuable  of  all  the  September  culinary  plums, 
and  where  there  is  room  for  one  tree  only  this  variety  should  be  selected. 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  productiveness,  very  seldom  failing  to  produce  a heavy 

°'^°^iNESOUR,  K.  -A  September  plum  useful  in  the  northern  counties,  but 
not  of  much  value  in  the  south  or  west. 


A Vigorous  Mu.shroom. — The  enormous  power  of  cell  growth  was  strikingly 
illustrated  a short  time  since  in  a grain  elevator  at  Buffalo,  N.Y,  The  asphalte 
flooring  was  over  a foot  thick,  in  two  layers.  The  upper  layer  was  seven 
inches  thick,  laid  hot,  rolled  down,  and  thoroughly  cooled  four  years  ago. 
Below  was  an  old  floor  of  tar  and  gravel,  six  inches  thick.  A curious  bulge  in 
the  floor  was  first  noticed,  covering  about  a square  foot.  In  six  hours  the  floor 
was  burst  open,  and  a perfectly-formed  mushroom,  with  a stem  two  inches 
through  and  a very  wide  cap,  made  its  appearance.  Elsewhere  the  floor  is 
smooth  and  unbroken. 

Flume  Moths. — I have  not  seen  in  any  entomological  work  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  well-known  characteristic  of  the  wings  of  Flume-moths  {Ptero- 
vhori).  They  depart  so  thoroughly  from  the  rest  of  the  Lepidoptera,  in  having 
their  wings  cleft  into  so-called  feathery  “ plumes”  (although  retaining  the 
microscopic  scales  characteristic  of  the  order),  that  we  may  be  certain  so 
marked  a type  has  been  developed  down  definite  lines  and  for  some  specinc 
reason  One  species  (Aijdestes  BenneUii)  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in 
the  differentiation  of  the  insect,  and  from  this  species  we  have  successive 
modifications  ip  the  number  of  plumes,  up  to  Alucita  'polydacUjhc,  in  which  the 
number  is  no  fewer  than  twenty.  I have  thought  this  peculiarity  may  be  duo 
to  mlmicrii,  the  object  mimicked  being  the  down  or  pappi  of  thistles  and 
other  composite  plants.  The  course  of  the  plume-moth  is  displayed  best,  per- 
haps by  the  Largo  White  Flume-Moth,  and  entomologists  aro  acquainted  with 
its  peculiar  drifting  mode  of  flight,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a thistle  plume 
borne  along  by  the  wind.  The  other  day  I followed  what  1 took  to  bo  .a 
drifting  thistle-plume,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  to  what  species  it  belonged,  and 
found  that  it  was  a species  of  this  moth,  so  closely  do  the  two  objects  resemble 
eaoh  otlier  when  in  motion.  If  the  object  of  the  plume-moth  is  to  mimic  the 
paimi  of  winged  seeds,  we  may  imagine  why  these  insects  do  uotfold  the  wings 
when  at  rest,  but  seem  to  display  them  to  the  utmost  instead.  J ho  fact  that 
(according  to  Stainton)  out  of  twenty  spceios  of  iilumc-moths  the  larvie  ot 
which  have  their  food-plants  stated,  no  fewer  than  ten  food  on  comiiosito 
plants,  or  plants  having  winged  seeds,  indicates  that  the  rcsomblance  of  the 
winged  insect  to  the  jw/ipi  must  also  bo  a protection  to  the  fonia  os  in  do- 
posiW  their  eggs  on  plants  that  produce  down,  ns  well  as  dunng  flight.  It 

would  bo  interesting  to  compare  different  kinds  of  thistle-down  with  the 
I plumes  of  the  moths  that  appear  to  mimic  them,— J.  E.  Taylor,  hi  Nalmr. 
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®XljiWtions  nutt  IMtttmgs, 

WAHWICKSimtK  ACilllCULTURAl.  AND  HORTICULTUIIAL  8IIOWS, 

SlCl'TKMllUll  1!)  AND  20. 

On  the  above  dates  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  A.ssociation  held  its  annual 
exhihitiou  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  boos,  honey,  cheese,  butter,  and 
agricultural  iuiplenients  on  the  racecourse,  Warwick.  To  enhance  the  character 
and  attractiveness  of  tho  gathering  a carefully-prepared  schedule  of  prizes 
for  horticultural  products  was  distributed  far  and  wide,  the  bulk  of  tho  ninety- 
one  classes  being  open  to  all  coiners.  As  tho  result  tho  iiroductious  of  tho 
garden  staged  for  prizes  or  otherwise  wore  suflicient  to  fill  eight  good  sized 
in.arquces.  Extensive  preparations  had  been  made,  tho  racecourse  had  been 
enclosed,  and  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  district  had  bcon  hoping  for  a most  suc- 
cessful meeting,  and  it  seemed  almost  a pity  that,  after  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  ensure  two  days  of  healthful  and  instructive  pleasure,  to  find  the  vast 
undertaking  more  or  less  spoiled  by  a thirty-six  hours’  rain.  The  ancient  and 
quiet  town  of  Warwick  possesses  but  few  holidays,  save  the  spring  and  autumn 
races.  She  has  no  whirl  of  machinery  like  Birmingham  to  distract  her  atten- 
tion, nor  giddy  ■whirlpool  of  fashion  like  her  volatile  neighbour  Leamington 
her  most  exciting  occasions  being  market  or  race  days  and  the  annual  crop’ 
Being  inseparably  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  and  interests,  the 
inhabitants  did  their  utmost  to  welcome  in  tho  heartiest  manner  those  who 
shoulil  do  honour  to  pay  a visit  to  their  old  town  ; and  in  passing  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  show  ground  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  the  poorest 
of  the  cottagers  in  Friars  Street  spent  much  labour  in  helping  to  swell  the 
street  decorations  which  were  so  profuse  on  every  hand,  and  were  so  soon  to 
hang  bmp  and  saturated.  Tuesday  morning  opened  with  a heavy  fog,  which 
lifted  toward  mid  day,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a drizzle  which  continued  till 
\N  ednesday  afternoon.  The  attendance  was  of  course  very  much  affected  by 
n 1 despite  all  untoward  circumstances  the  receipts  were  only 

£130  less  than  last  year.  ■' 

Stove  AND  Geeenhouse  Plants.— Here,  in  the  class  for  a collection  of 
ten,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Queen’s  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  held  his  own  with 
a splendid  group  of  large  healthy  specimens  of  Croton  majesticum,  C. 
Johannis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Thrinax  elegans,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Anthurium 
Scherzeranium,  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Erica  verticillata  coccinea,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouriana,  and  Erica  Marnockiana.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Albert  Parkes,  Bosworth  Hall  Gardens,  Rugby,  for  capital  examples  of 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Vallota  purpurea  (carrying  120  blooms),  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni,  A.  grandiflora,  A.  nobilis,  Statice  imbricata,  Phosnix  reclinata. 
Yucca  aloifoha  yariegata,  and  Dracaena  indivisa;  Mrs.  Nelson,  Cracklev 
Kenilworth  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Hardy),  was  awarded  the  third  prize  for 
neat  well-grown  plants,  including  Lapageria  rosea,  L.alba,  Latania  borbonica, 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Seaforthia  elegans.  Vinca  oculata, 
Croton  interruptum,  Statica  Holfordi,  and  Dicksonia  Antarctica  ; seven  collec- 
tions were  staged  in  this  class.  For  six  plants  in  flower  the  post  of  honour 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Albert  Parkes,  who  put  up  profusely  bloomed  specimens 
of  AUamandaHendersoniandA.  nobilis,  Vallota  purpurea,  Clerodendron  fallax 
Bougainvillea,  glabra,  and  Statice  Butcher!  ; Mr.  F,  Perkins,  37,  Regent 
street,  Learnington,  second,  with  a very  meritorious  group,  embracing  Alla- 
manda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Statice  Butcher!,  Bougainvillea  glabra 
Dipladenia  amabilis  and  Cassia  corymbosa.  Mrs,  Nelson  also  staged  a 
group  merited  a prize,  and  embraced  very  neat  specimens  of  Statice 

Butcheri  Allamanda  Chelsoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  D.  boliviensis.  Vinca 
alba,  and  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige, 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  good  throughout.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  ^ok  the  lead  with  immense  examples  of  Croton  majesticum,  Thrinax 
degans,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Cycas  revoluta,  Cordy line  indivisa,  and  Croton 
Disraeli.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Nelson,  The  Lawn,  Warwick,  for  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Cycas  revoluta,  Alocasia 
metalhca,  Corypha  australis,  Maranta  zebrina.  and  Latania  borbonica  ; four 
groups  were  staged.  Coleus  were  represented  by  about  seven  collections  of 
SIX  plants  each.  The  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Covsb 
gardener  to  E Wood  Esq.,  Newbold  Revel,  Rugby,  with  well-coloured 
examples  of  Ethel  Baxter,  Butterfly,  Mrs.  W.  Sheraff,  Pompadour,  Mrs.  George 
fsimpson  and  a seedling  with  leaves  of  a chocolate  colour  edged  with  golden- 
green  ; Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins  second,  with  Amazement,  E.  G.  Henderson 
James  Barnshaw,  Harlequin,  Dr.  Hursfield,  and  Royal  Purple.  ’ 

Exotic  Ferns  were  largely  shown,  the  prizes  falling  to  Messrs.  H.  Wilkins 
offered  to  specimens  of  well-known  varieties.  The  prizes 

Groups  of  Plants  arranged  for  effect,  as  in  a conservatory,  brought 
out  five  competitors,  ■who  displayed  much  skill  in  their  collections.  Mr.^F. 
to  Nursery  ^ {htrd  second  ; and  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins,  Learning^ 

Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  fair,  the  best  group  of  double 
zonals  coming  froin  Mrs.  Nelson,  Kenilworth.  The  varieties  were  Mme. 
Thiba,ut,  Mme.  A.  Baltet,  Louis  Bouchard,  Mme.  Lemoine,  Wonderful,  and 
Guillion  Mangelh.  ’ 

Begonias  made  a fine  feature,  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Perkins  scoring  a first 
with  brUhautly  coloured  plants  of  Volcano,  crimson  ; Wonder,  lemon ; Admiral 
beymour,  flaming  scarlet ; Carminata,  flesh  ; and  Weltoniensis. 

-D  to  a well  grown  group  from  E.  J.  Lewes- 

Boultbec,  Esq.,  Leami^ton,  who  staged  President  Morren,  Etendard,  Mme 
Morren,  M.  A.  Lohia,  H.  Stanley,  and  Comtesse  de  Montbrun. 

Baskets  OF  Plants  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  the  bulk  being  arranged 
with  considerable  effect.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  were  Mr.  Charles  Finch 
gardener  to  W.  R Mann,  Esq.,  Lillington  Avenue,  Leamington  ; Mr.  John 
Coy^sh  ; and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  Saltisford,  Warwick.  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  contributed  a fine  basket,  not  for  competition. 

^OR  Dinner  Table  Decoration  were  staged  in  profusion,  no  less 
than  ten  exhibitors  contributing  half  a dozen  examples  each,  comprising  charm- 
ing examples  of  crotons,  drac®nas,  aralias,  arecas,  cocos,  adiantums,  panax 
panicums,  and  pandanads.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Coton  Hill  Nurserv’ 
Shrewsbury,  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Coysh,  second. 

Roses.— In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  varieties  Mr.  F.  Perkins 
^okthe/  cards ’’for  large  well-finished  blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mdlle. 

A if  If Edinburgh,  John  Hopper,  La  Prance,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
.^fred  Colomb,  Princess  Beatrice,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Elie  Morel,  Dr.  Andrv 
Auguste  Rigotard,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Thomas  Mills,  Countess  of  Rosebery 
Bouquet  d Or,  Baron  Gonella,  Captain  Christy,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mme.  Lam’- 
bard,  feenateur  Vaisse,  Royal  Standard,  Mens.  Fournier,  Paul  Jamain,  BaroneSs 
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Rotlischild,  and  Mario  P.atiiiiami.  Mr.  .lolm  .Mattock,  Now  Headington 
Oxford,  pressed  verve  osc  for  first  place  in  Iiolh  classes  ; his  selection  included 
a glorious  lot  of  fresh  f owers  of  Mdllo.  Mario  Rady,  La  Franco,  Kticiino  Lovot, 
Mme.  I h(5lx^80  Lovot,  Jean  Liabaud,  Captain  Christy,  Ferdinand  des  Lossops 
Dupuy  .lainain,  Cointosso  do  Sorenyo,  Alfrc.l  Colomb,  Catherine  Mermet 
Maunoo  Bernardin  Pierre  Netting,  Niphotos,  Devienno  Lamy,  Mario  Van 
Houtto  Comtesso  d Oxford,  Pierre  Caret,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Auguste  Rigotard. 
Julius  I'lnger  Mine.  V.  Vor.lier,  Mme.  Welch,  and  Mons.  E.  V.  'Peas  Mr 
Mattock|was  also  awarded  a “special  first”  forsix  varieties  of  teas,  eight  blooms 
of  each.  This  box  was  well  deserving  tho  honour  conferred  on  it,  as  tho 
blooms  wore  splendidly  clean  and  the  colours  bright ; the  varieties  were  Anna 
Olivier’  Mine.  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souv.  d’Eliso  Vardon 
and  Mane  Van  Houtto ; in  addition,  ho  put  up  about  100  buds  of  tea-scented 
varieties  in  bunches.  Next  to  tho  roses  were  tho 

DAIILIAS  --These  formed  a long  bank  of  colour  ; the  quality  of  the  bkioma 
was  good,  although  in  a few  stands  tho  flowers  were  irregular  in  size  The 
best  twenty-four  came  from  Mr.  W.  Burbury,  Crewo  Farm,  Kenilworth,  who 
had  grand  examples  of  Mrs.  Stancombe,  Rival,  Henry  Walton,  James  O’Brien. 
Mrs.  Hams,  Prince  Ihsmarck,  Henry  Bond,  Herbert  Turner,  George  Barnes, 
J.  C.  Quennelh  Mrs.  Geo.  Harris,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Constancy,  William  Raw- 
hngs,  Emily  Edwards,  Burgundy,  Flora  Wyatt,  Ovid,  Thomas  White,  Lady 
Gladys  Herbert,  Triumphant,  and  Mrs.  Read ; Mr.  C.  Kimberley  Stoko 
Nursery,  Coventry,  second  with  bright  but  smaller  blooms  of  Mrs.  Harris  W H 
Williams,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mrs.  Stancombe,  Rev.  J.  Godday,  Emily 
Edwards,  :^ra  Wyatt,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Modesty,  Lady  Wimborne 
Cremorne,  W.  P.  Laird,  Adelaide,  Hon.  R.  Wyndham,  W.  Rawlings,  Revival 
James  Cocker,  Ethel  Britton,  Rosy  Morn,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs. 
Dodds,  Mr.  Compton,  and  General  Roberts.  For  twelve,  Mr,  W. 
BuWerworth,  carpet-weaver,  Greenhill,  Kidderminster,  was  first  with  Rev. 
J.  Goodd^,  Vice-President,  Prince  Bismarck,  Mrs.  Harris,  Harry  Walton. 

Acme  of  Perfection,  W.  Rawlings,  Michael  Saunders, 
Hebe,  Mrs,  Geo,  Hpris,  and  Lady  Golightly  ; Mr.  W.  Burbury  second,  with 
much  the  same  varieties  as  in  the  previous  class.  For  fancies,  Mr.  Burbury 
git  up  for  first  place  Mrs.  Saunders,  Hercules,  Beauty,  Grand  Sultan,  Chorister, 
Hugh  Austin,  Monarch,  Lady  Alington,  Laura  Haslam,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  and 
Florence  Stark;  Mr.  Butterworth  second,  with  Hugh  Austin,  Egyptian 
Prince,  Grand  Sultan,  John  Lamont,  Charles  Wyatt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Oracle 
George  Barnes,  Prospero,  Mons.  Chauviere,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm.  Mr. 
Burbury  also  staged  a nice  collection  of  bedding  and  pompone  varieties,  the 
best  bemg  Guiding  Star,  Northern  Light,  Little  Mabel,  Dame  Blanche,  Sun- 
^ine,  Jewess,  Little  Herman,  Little  Willie,  Voltaire,  Triumph,  Fair  Fllen. 
Golden  Canary,  Nemesis,  Seraph,  Capt.  Webb,  Catherine  Falkmann,  Dr, 
Ranch,  Perfection  of  LUliputs,  Miss  Nivokon,  Little  Dear,  and  Little  Bobby. 
Single  Dahlias  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  who  put  up  very 
effechvdy  arranged  bunches  of  this  popular  section  in  about  sixteen  colours  ; 
Mr.  h.  Perkins  was  second  in  this  class. 

Zonal  Geraniums  in  triplet  trusses  were  very  well  done.  Mr.  W. 
Burbury  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  second.  Mr.  F.  Perkins  staged 'fifty 
trusses  in  triplets  of  new  flaming-scarlet  geranium  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Button-hole  Bouquets  in  sets  of  six  were  staged  by  ten  competitors  • the 
premier  exhibit  came  from  Messrs,  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury;  Mr.  Mattock 
Headington,  Ox^,  second ; a special  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Cypher.  Hand  Bouquets  in  pairs  (bridegroom’s  and  bride’s)  were  a splendid 
display  ; Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  first ; Mr.  F.  Perkins,  second. 

Epergne  or  Vase  of  Flowers  for  dinner-table  was  a large  class,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  exhibits  being  staged.  The  best  two  were  from  J D 
Barbour  Esq.,  Hilden,  Milverton,  Leamington;  and  Mr,  James  Cypher, 
Cheltenham.  For  three  pieces  the  cards  went  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons 
and  E and  J Perkins;  four  competed.  One  tent  was  devoted  to  tables 
dressed  as  for  dinner  for  twelve  persons  ; no  less  than  seven  sets  were  arranged 
on  tables  measuring  sixteen  feet  by  four  feet.  The  tent  was  covered  with 
tarpaulin,  and  duplex  lamps  were  introduced  ere  the  judges  entered  on  their 
duties.  The  premier  award  (£5)  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  whose 
arrangement  -was  somewhat  overdone  with  pansies ; for  ourselves  we  preferred 
the  second  prize  (£3)  table  of  Mr.  Cypher,  whose  centrepiece  was  very  fine, 
and  had  his  vases  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Perkins’s  table  nothing  would  have 
been  more  complete.  The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  and 
the  fourth  to  Mr.  John  Coysh  ; Mr.  W.  Cooke,  High  Street,  Warwick,  fifth. 

Fruit  occupied  a large  space,  and  very  noticeable  were  the  coUeotions.  The 
premier  dessert  set  came  from  Mr.  John  Masterton,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  R, 
Fhillips,  Bart.,  TVeston  House,  Shipton-on-Stour,  who  presented  grand  dishes 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Alicante,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  grapes  ; Late  Admirable,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Barrington 
peaches  ; Pitmaston  Orange  nectarines.  Transparent  Gage  and  Pershore  plums, 
Keen  s Seedling  strawberries,  Moorpark  apricots,  Warrington  gooseberries. 
Red  wape  currants,  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Weston  Hybrid  melons,  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien  and  Hessel  pears.  Brown  Turkey  figs,  Kerry  Pippin  and 
Quarrenden  apples,  and  Morello  cherries  ; J.  D.  Barbour,  Esq.,  second  with 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Golden  Hamburgh  grapes,  two  smooth  Cayenne  pines. 
Noblesse  and  Barrington  peaches,  Turkey  figs,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  pears. 
Read  s Scarlet-flesh  melon,  Quarrenden  and  Lord  Suffield  apples,  and  Jefferson 
plums  ; the  third  card  going  to  Mr.  Albert  Parkes.  In  this  division  G.  F, 
Muntz,  Esq.,  Umberslade  (gardener,  Mr.  Pritchard),  sent,  not  for  competition, 
some  grand  Queen  pines  and  massive  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  altogether  a superb  exhibit.  In  the 
classes  for  white  grapes  Mr.  John  Masterton  was  placed  first  for  very  heavy 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ; while  in  the  corresponding  class  for  blacks  Mr.  A. 
Parkes  took  the  card.  Peaches  were  large  and  in  plenty.  Admirable,  Royal 
George,  and  Bellegarde  being  the  winning  dishes  ; nectarines  were  fewer,  being 
limited  to  Pineapple  and  Pitmaston  Orange  kinds.  Of  plums  many  excellent 
dishes  were  staged  embracing  Pond’s  Seedling,  Goliath,  Jefferson,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Transparent  Gage.  Pears  were  a large  show.  Bon  Chretien  and 
Beurr<5  d’Amanlis  taking  the  cards.  Apples  were  abundant,  kitchen  kinds 
predominating  ; the  varieties  largely  exhibited  were  Warner’s  King,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Lord  Suffield,  Hollaudsburgh,  Stirling  Castle, 
Cellini,  and  Tower  of  Glammis;  while  dessert  included  the  popular  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Quarrenden,  Lemon  Pippin,  Wyken  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Vegetable  Products  filled  two  large  tents.  These  were  in  profusion  and 
of  good  quality,  especially  noticeable  being  the  cauliflowers,  carrots,  onions, 
and  potatoes.  Of  the  latter  a large  number  of  handsome  dishes  were  staged  in 
competition.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  six  dishes,  eight  tubers  each°  Mr. 
Albert  Parkes,  Bosworth  Hall  gardens,  took  the  card  with  large,  well-shaped, 
and  bright  examples  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Grampian,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Wormleighton  Seedling,  Henderson’s  Prolific,  and  Trophy;  Mr.  William 
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m.ei)hci(1  cardener  to  Rev.  O.  A.  Wriglit,  Ovcrtladc  teooml,  with  Vicar  of 
Lakliam  ’MaKiiuin  Honum,  International,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  (irampian,  and 
Kina  Noble -^Mr.  William  liurbury,  Crewe  Harm,  Kenilworth,  receiving  a 
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varieties  staged  in  this  class  were  ucnteDuia.,  y 

Flukes,  Bresee’s  rrolific,  Bresee’s  Peerless,  Manhattan,  Hundredfo  d 1 , 

Sandringham  Kidney,  and  Snowflake.  In  the  dasses  for  ‘ | “ 

kidneys— first,  Mr.  Manuel  Elliott,  gardener  to 
International;  the  second  card  going  to  Albert  Parkes  f 

Snowflake  ; for  rounds-first,  Mr.  Henry  llallett,  gardener  to  J; 

Esq.,  Warwick,  with  Schoolmaster;  the  second  prize  falling  to  a dish  of  Vi^r 
ofVleham,  Maged  by  Mr.  Wilham  ShepWd,  Overslade ; Mn^^^ 

Burbury,  Crewe  Farm,  highly  comm^ended  with  f 

Tomatoes  were  fine  in  the  dishes,  but  the  plants  in  competition  th® 
offered  bv  Mrs.  Lewes-Boultbee,  Westrock,  Leamington,  were  not  particu- 
Kr  y attrLtlle  as  the  fruits  were’ irregular  in  size  ; the  first  prize  wa®  award  d 
to  four  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Charles  Finch,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Mann,  Esq., 
Leamington,  with  Sutton’s  Large  Red,  Abundance,  and  Royam^^^ 
Mtscellaneous  exhibits  included  a fine  display  of  Kousnam  ra 
onions  from  Mr.  H.  Deverell,  seedsman,  Banbury  ; twelve  bulbs  weighed 
ISMbs.  rd  had  an  average  gii-th  of  16’  inches  ; a collection  of  Comferie  from 
Mr  Willis,  nurseryman,  Leamington  ; stands  of  cut  Begonias  froni  x esps.  . 
Tai’mr  and  Co  Forest  Hill,  London;  specimens  of  Adiantum  Irwini  from 
Srs?Raper’and  TrwS;  Mr.  J.  Sn^ith!  Stratford-on-Avon,  making  a large 

display  with  his  imperishable  plant  labels.  , t • *•  wii  . T TT 

The  iudging  wL  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  Forest  Hill ; J-  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvfston  Castle,  Derby ; and  Mr.  W.  Miller,  of  Coombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  in  the  principal  classes;  the  vegetables  by  Messrs.  Bedard, 
gardener  to  Lord^Leigh,  and  J.  Mattock;  .f 

dasses  falling  to  Messrs.  Slade,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  H 
Pritchard,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umberslade  ; a trio  of  local  ladies 
adjudging  the  dinner-table  decorotions.  The  arrangenients  were  altogether 
good,  and  bespoke  praise  to  the  well-organized  committee,  whose  efforts  in 
Staging  had  been  largely  supplemented  by  voluntary  helpers.  The  honorary 
seefetary  is  Mr.  Lloyd  Evans,  of  Warwick,  formerly  honorary  secretary  at 

William  Gkeenaway. 

BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  thirtieth  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  recently  lieM 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  Grounds,  and  it  was  certainly  the  finest  exhibition  of 
its  season  that  has  been  held  in  Brighton  for  many  years.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  liberal  prizes  offered,  and  partly  to  the  change  in  the  plan  of 
aSng  the  various  exhibits.  There  was  an  endeavour  to  encourage  groups 
of  plants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  ferns,  fuchsias,  coleus,  and  begonias, 
the^ purpose  of  effect  and  filling  up  there  is  no  doubt  thau  the  groups  are  most 
useful.  ^You  make  sure  of  quantity,  but  whethp  you  have  quality  at  all  times 
is  another  matter ; but  I am  happy  to  record  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
instance  there  was  quality  and  quantity  combined.  I very  much  doubt 
whether  there  have  been  any  groups  this  season  that  would  iival  the  plants  set 
up  on  this  occasion,  the  result  being  a perfect  success  in  every  way.  The  prizes 
offered  for  the  groups  were  liberal  in  the  extreme  ; for  instance,  the  best  group 
of  ferns  occupying  a space  of  two  hundred  square  feet  had  a silver  cup  awarded 
it  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas.  There  was  a grand  display  of  cut  roses  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  and  of  cut  dahlias  from  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co  , of 
Salisbury,  which  carried  all  before  them.  The  collections  of  cut  flowers  weie 
also  supLb,  as  were  the  phloxes  and  gladioli  from  Mr.  Balchin.  'The  general 
collectiLs  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  formed  a fine  feature,  as  they  “s^ally 
do  at  Brighton.  The  zonal  pelargoniums  were  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
fuchsias  much  better  than  usual ; but  on  the  other  hand  the  coleus  were 

Plants. — The  principal  exhibitors  for  the  Railway  Cup,  value  ten  pounds, 
were  Mr.  Wm.  Balchin,  nurseryman,  of  Brighton  ; Mr.  Warren,  of  Handcross 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Rann) ; and  Mr.  E.  Meachin,  gardener  to  C.  Armstrong, 
Esc Woodsley,  Withdean,  the  prizes  being  awarded  as  the  names  arehere given. 
Mr.  Balchin,  who  won  the  cup,  set  up  four  plants  in  bloom,  fresh  and  nicely 
flowered;  four  huge  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  four  magnificent  ferns,  well 
developed  and  of  the  richest  green  in  colour.  Mr.  Warren  was  a pod  second 
with  plants  well  grown  and  in  the  best  condition.  Mr.  Meachin  s collectio 
was  well  done,  but  the  plants  lacked  the  size  of  the  other  collections,  and  on 
that  account  only  were  they  outdistanced.  The  groups 
already  referred  to.  Thefir.st  prize  for  ferns  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  McBean, 
Cooksbridj^e.  This  collection  carried  the  Ashbury  Cup  with  it,  and  well  it  ae- 
served  it  for  the  most  consummate  taste  was  exercised  in  the  arrangenaent,  ana 
although  the  principal  subjects  used  were  adiantums  the  pneral  effect  was 
charmfeg  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Miles,  of  the  West  Brighton  Nur- 
sery ; the  third  to  Mr.  Wm.  Balchin.  There  were  two  “ extras  and  they 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Spary,  of  Brighton,  and  to  Mr.  Vincent,  gardener  to 
Mr  Hart  of  Keymer.  I may  add  that  all  the  collections  were  arranged 
Sound  the  siles  of  the  large  tent  on  the  grass  the  foliage  and  other  large 
plants  being  arranged  in  the  central  part  of  the  tent,  and  as  no  staging  was 
employed  the  effect  in  the  large  tent  was  very  good.  In  the  other  collections 
M nlants  set  up  in  groups  Mr.  Balchin  was  first  in  the  miscellaneous  group  in 
ortt  bloo^n?Mr.  M a good  second.  For  groups  of  fuchsias,  Mr 
Trangman,  gardener  to  Alderman  Davy,  was  first  with  the  best  grown  and 
flowered  lot  of  fuchsias  I have  seen  in  Brighton  for  some  yc^s  ; Mr.  Meachin 
and  Mr.  Pluck  following  in  the  order  of  their  names  For  the  group  of 
begonias,  which  contained  well  done  plants  of  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
tuLrous-rooted  kinds,  Mr.  Pannett,  of  Chertsey,  was  well 
some  capital  plants.  Collections  were  sent  111  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thomas  of 
Rottingdean,  and  others.  Double  flowered  zonal  pelargoniums  were  staged  m 
grand  condition  by  Mr.  Wm.  Balchin,  most  of  whose  plants  were  quite  four  feet 
Mross  and  beautifully  bloomed.  Single  and  variegated  pelargoniums  were 
well  staged  by  Messrs  Townsend,  Meachin,  and  Spottiswoode.  In  the  amateur 
classes  the  names  of  Messrs.  Trangman  again  appear  for  fuchsias,  and  Mi. 
Fluck  for  balsams  ; and  in  the  general  collections  Messrs.  Townsend,  Meachin, 
Turner,  Head,  Vincent,  Spottiswoode,  Margetts,  and  Huggett  s names  stand 
out  very  prominently  in  connection  with  collections  of  plants  that  reflected 
great  honour  on  them  and  their  various  exhibits. 


Cut  Fiowkus,  as  already  mentioned,  were  very  line;  in  fact,  they  were 
never  shown  in  finer  condition  than  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  collections 
from  all  the  exhibitors  were  really  magnificent.  The  competition,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  was  very  spirited.  Mr.  Balchin  was  first  for  twenty-four 
varieties  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  those  present  that  a finer  lot  had  never  before  been  staged  in  Brighton,  and 
this  is  saving  a great  deal,  for  cut  blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are 
at  ^imes  one  tf  the  principal  features  of  the  show  Mr.  «ilberL  of  Hastings 
was  a good  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Archer  a capital  third  ; while  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Epsom,  was  awarded  an  extra,  which  he  richly  deserved.  Dahlias  were  re- 
markably well  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Keynes  and  Co.,  of  -Salisbury,  who  were 
first  for  forty-eight  and  twenty-four  dissimilar  bloorns.  Mr.  W m.  Seale,  of 
Vino  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  was  second  in  each  of  the  classes,  and  Messrs.  1 aul 
and  Son  third  ; but  it  was  in  cut  roses  that  Messrs.  Paul  arid  Son,  of  Ches- 
bunt,  were  to  shine,  for  here  in  the  class  of  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses, 
they  came  out  splendidly  with  blooms  that  were  large  in  size  and  splendid  in 
colouring.  The  Cheshunt  firm  was  first  also  for  twelve  teas  or  noisettes. 
Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Son,  of  Piltdown,  Uckfield,  were  second  in  the  forty- 
eight  with  blooms,  set  up  in  very  good  condition,  but  wanting  *be  size  and 
finish  presented  by  the  first  prize  lot;  Mr.  Wm.  Virgo  a good  third  wi 
some  fine  blooms.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  IVH. 
Wm.  Balchin  was  first  with  some  capital  blooms,  and  Mr.  Seale  a good  third  , 
in  the  other  classes  the  names  of  Messrs.  Slaughter,  King,  and  Spinks  were 
among  the  prizetakers.  Asters  were  staged  in  large  quantities,  but  they  were 
rathef  below  the  standard  in  quality,  owing 

of  the  season.  Phloxes  were  magnificent,  and  gladioli  from  Mr.  Lalchin  grand, 
the  other  cut  blooms  only  moderate.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  awarded 
First  Class  Certificates  for  Marjnificent  Condor  and  //ope  dahlia^ 

but  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardenees 
Magazine,  I will  content  myself  with  adding  that  each  of  them  will  be  a great 

^'^'^Wreaths”  and^'bridal  Bouquets  were  models  of  excellence,  so  very 

tastefully  formed  and  arranged  were  they.  Bouquets  were  staged  in  grea 
numbers!  and  were  a source  of  delight  to  the  fair  visitors 

one  bridal  and  one  ball-room  bouquet  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Moore,  o 
Chichester,  Mr.  Balchin  being  a close  second  ; and  for  one  ball-room  bouqu 
onlv  Mr  Bishop  was  first.  Some  tasteful  examples  also  were  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Ss  Mr.  Brown!  and  Mr.  Bushby.  The  three  best  wreaths  came  from 
Messrs  Brown,  Richmond  ; Mr.  Balchin,  and  Mr.  H.  Moore,  the  prizes  being 
awarded  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; an  “extra  ” 

to  Mr  Miles  The  arrangement  in  this  class  was  tasteful  in  the  nig 
degree  and  left  little  to  he  desired.  Table  decorations  were  as  usual,  very 
good,  and  lightness  and  general  gracefulness  was  ^e  rule  ; in 
fot  a stuffy  stand  in  the  room.  Mr.  Seale  first,  Mr.  W.  Miles  second,  Mr.  Chend 

*^'^Fruit  was  very  well  staged,  but,  taking  it  altogether,  it  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  oT!ormeT years.  The  collections^  from  Mr.  9.  Goldsmith  gardener 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  were  the  best  ; the  grapes  were  very  nicely  coloured  and  fine, 
the  apples  very  large  and  by  far  the  best  that  I have  met  with  before  this 
season.  Peaches  and  nectarines  were  good,  especially  those 
Biogs  and  Hyde.  Pineapples  were  very  poorly  represented  , the  only  one 

There  was  a grand  lot  of  cut 
begIniL  Laing  and  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill  1 vines  m pots  ^ 

Mr  Jenner-  dress  sprays  from  Mr.  Seale;  mulberries  from  Mi.  Shepherd, 
dahlias  (single)  from  Mr.  Balchin  ; some  vegetables,  including  twenty-eight 
dishes  of  potatoes,  from  Messrs.  Gillard  and  Ford. 

The  firs^  day  was  very  fine  and  the  attendance  very  good.  The  second  day 
was  not  so  fine!  tor  in  the  morning  the  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  ^thunder- 
storm  which  made  the  lawn  and  the  grounds  rather  uncomfortable,  but  in  the 
afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
show.  The  beat  thanks  of  all  concerned  are  due  to  the  committee  • 

Carpenter,  the  energetic  secretary,  who  endeavours  at  all  times  to  ma  e 
pleasant  for  both  exhibitors  and  judges.  burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 

Herejord  Road  Nursery,  Baysioater,  W, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  September 

21  AND  22. 

The  newly-formed  Northamptonshire  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first 
exhibition  on!he  above-mentioned  dates,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  afford 
every  encouragement  for  the  promoters  to  persevere  in  the  work  in  which 
they^ have  been  engaged.  The  exhibition  was  held  on  the  Northampton  race- 
coiuse,  near  to  the'show  of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  bociety,  which 
also  held  its  annual  gathering  on  the  dates  given  ; and  so  severe  was  the  com- 
petition  for  the  majority  of  the  prizes,  and  so  liberally  were  the  miscellaneous 
LltcHons  contributed,  that  some  ten  or  twelve  spacious  tents  were  required 
!or  the  accemmodatio’n  of  the  larp  array  h®Hicultural  produce 
forward.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  formed  a grand 

were  plentiful,  and  good  fruit  was  rather  limited  in  quantity  but  of  splendid 
quality,  and  of  vegetables  there  was  an  immense  and  higWy 
play.  ^The  arrangements,  it  may  be  observed,  were  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  a society  that  has  been  in  existence 
a Quarter  of  a century,  and  the  various  members  of  the  executive  cannot  well 
be^too  highly  complimented  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  their  respeo- 
tive  dutie^s  Jere  carried  out.  The  society  was  fortunate  in  having  favourable 
weather,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  large. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  the  'y 
of  their  foliage,  were  contributed  in  large  numbers  and  in  a condition  that 
left  but  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  groat  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and 
oroenhouse  plants  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  premier  awaid  was 
made  in  fawur  of  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  whoso  collection  consistml  of 
specimens  of  the  highest  merit.  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  A.  Seymour,  Esq., 
mrton  Hall,  was  second  with  an  excellent  group,  and  Mr.  Parker,  Victoiia 
Nursery  Rugby,  was  third.  In  the  open  class  for  a group  of  plants 
arranged  for  ^effect,  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  1 Jii’^er  with  an 
arrangement  showing  much  taste ; Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.,  Bedford  Ro.ad 
Nurseties  Northampton,  second.  The  gardeners’  class  for  ton  stove  and 
grZiZiso  plants  wLs  well  filled,  and  Mr.  J.  Day,  who  ooeiip.od  the  pos  of 
fionour  had^  splendid  specimens  of  Encharis  amazonioa,  Vinoa  rosea,  Cl«'®- 
dondron  Balfouriana,  and  other  well-known  subjoets.  Mr.  thorn 

Farr,  Fawscloy,  second  and  third  respectively,  with  collections  that  did  than 
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groat  croilit.  Tlie  oolloclions  of  onii  imntal-lciivoil  idinita  wcro  gooil  lliroiioli- 
out,  aiul  in  tho  open  class  Mr.  .1.  C'yplier,  Mr.  \V.  I''arr,  ami  Mr.  Holland 
voro  tho  ])rizotakors  in  tho  ordor  t'f  thoir  names  ; and  in  tho  oorresponding 
class  for  gardeners  Mr.  Cloorgo  llilhurn,  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ovorstono,  and  Mr.  (!.  Kairhrothor  wore  (Irst,  second,  and  third  respootively. 
Mr.  Holland  was  lirst  for  fifty  misoollanoons  plants,  and  also  for  plants  suit- 
ahlo  for  tho  decoration  of  tho  dlnncr  tahlo.  Mr.  h'arr  and  Mr.  hairbrothor 
also  exhibited  well  in  tho  last-inonticiiod  of  tho  two  classos.  Caladiums  wore 
admirably  rojiresentcd  by  oolleetions  from  Mr.  J.  Day  and  Mr.  1.  Garfirth, 
and  the  freo-growing  and  attractive  colons  wore  staged  in  capital  condition  by 
Mr.  J.  Day,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  tho  Kev.  A.  C.  Hamilton,  Chadstono  Rectory. 

Rkuns  wore  staged  in  snflicient  numbers  to  form  a distinct  and  pleasing 
feature.  Tho  finest  collections  in  tho  open  class  were  contributed  by  Mr.  .f. 
Darker  and  Mr.  W.  Farr,  and  in  tho  class  set  apart  for  gardeners  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  llillburn,  Mr.  llolland,  and  Mr.  J.  Day. 

Sorr-wooKUi)  Plant.s  in  Rloom  were  on  the  whole  well  represented.  For 
fuchsias  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Wake,  Courteen  Hall,  was  first 
with  capital  specimens,  and  Mr.  G.  Hillburn  and  Mr.  W.  Holland  wore  second 
and  third  respectively.  Double  zonal  pelargoniums  were  well  Shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Abrahams,  Mr.  G.  Fairbrother,  and  Mr.  T.  Garfirth,  and  single  zonals  by 
Mr.  Cumberpatch,  Mr.  Garfirth,  and  Mr.  Abrahams,  who  wcro  the  prizetakers 
in  tho  respective  classes.  Cockscombs  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Garfirth. 

Cut  Flowers,  including  roses,  dahlias,  asters,  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
were  much  above  the  average,  and  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  tho  exhibition.  The  first  prizes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  roses  were 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  with  good  stands.of  blooms,  and  in  the 
first  of  the  two  classes  Mr.  T.  Burrows,  Kingsthorpe,  wire  second,  and  in  the 
other  the  second  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Parker.  There  was  a close 
conte.st  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  dahlias,  and  in  the  result  the  prizes 
were  aw'arded  to  Mr.  W.  Thornycroft,  Mr.  T.  Burrows,  and  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Co.,  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; Mr.  W.  Thornycroft  and  Mr.  T.  Burrows  were 
also  the  two  most  successful  of  tho  exhibitors  of  asters  which,  as  at  other 
places  this  season,  were  considerably  below  the  average.  In  the  several 
classes  for  cut  flowers  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  gardeners  the 
chief  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Day,  Mr.  G.  Oram,  Mr.  F.  Beard,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  J.  Abrahams. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets  were  unusually  good.  For  a decorated 
dinner  table  nine  feet  by  five  feet  Mr.  J.  Parker  was  first  with  a very  light 
and  exceedingly  elegant  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Cypher  a close  second  with  a 
table  rich  in  colour  and  somewhat  overdone  ; Messrs.  W.  Ball  and  Co.  third. 
Bouquets  were  very  tastefully  arranged,  and  in  the  open  class  Mr.  F.  Perkins 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  second,  and  Mr.  Burrows  third  ; and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  gardeners  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  Cole, 
gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  Mr.  J.  Day,  and  Mr. 
G.  Fairbrother. 

Fruit  was  hardly  so  plentiful  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  quality 
was  good  throughout.  The  first  prize  for  a collection  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Day  for  an  excellent  assortment.  The  prizetakers  in  the  grape  classes  were 
Mr.  E.  Cole,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  J.  Day,  and  Mr.  Garfirth.  Good  melons  came 
from  Mr.  E.  Simmons  and  Mr.  G.  Fairbrother ; peaches  from  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  W.  Chapman  ; pears  from  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  and  Mr.  Thomas; 
and  apples  from  Mr.  G.  Fairbrother,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  George  Brearley 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  a condition  that  did 
honour  to  the  exhibitors.  For  a collection  of  twelve  kinds  Mr.  J.  Day  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hamilton  were  first  and  second,  and  in  the  class  for  eight  kinds 
Mr.  S.  Allen  and  Mr.  G.  Oram  secured  the  two  principal  awards.  The  classes 
for  single  dishes  of  round  and  kidney  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  onions,  and  celery, 
were  all  well  filled,  and  the  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  the  exhibitors  who 
were  the  most  successful  in  the  divisions  for  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruits. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Cole,  Feltham  ; Mr.  T.  Baines,  Southgate  ; Mr. 
Page,  Naseby;  Mr.  Mattheson,  Addington  Manor;  Mr. Wells,  Moulton  Grange  ; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  Dingley  Hall. 

Potatoes  at  the  Northampton  Exhibition. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  ofifered  for  potatoes  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Northampton  Horticultural  Society  was  very  spirited,  and  the  numerous 
collections  and  dishes  formed  a very  important  feature  in  the  several  tents 
devoted  to  vegetables. 

In  the  “open”  class  for  three  dishes,  coloured  kidney,  Mr.  J.  Day  was 
placed  first  for  Trophy,  Brownell’s  Superior,  and  Early  Rose  ; Mr.  G.  Oram, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  Dallington  Hall,  second,  for  Bountiful,  Trophy, 
and  White  Elephant ; white  kidney  : Mr.  J.  Day,  first,  for  Woodstock  Kid- 
ney, International,  and  Snowdrop  ; Mr.  Oram,  second,  with  Magnum  Bonum, 
Wormleighton  Seedling,  and  International ; coloured  round  : Mr.  J.  Day, 
with  Radstock  Beauty,  Blanchard,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham;  Mr.  Oram  second,  for 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Brinkworth’s  Beauty,  and  a seedling  ; white  round  : Mr. 
J.  Day  first,  with  Pride  of  Ontario,  Pride  of  America,  and  Porter’s  Excelsior  ; 
second,  Mr.  S.  Allen,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Abington  Abbey,  with 
Bresee’s  Peerless,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Schoolmaster.  In  the  division  for 
twelve  dishes  (six  round  and  six  kidney),  the  |competition  comprised  five 
exhibits;  the  “card”  went  to  a grand  collection  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Rowe, 
Baillif  Street.  Northampton,  for  clean  samples  of  Scotch  Blue,  Fluke,  Holborn 
Favourite,  International,  Magnum  Bonum,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Ashleaf, 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Radstock  Beauty,  and  Vicar  of 
Laleham  ; Mr.  John  Seaton,  Houghton,  a fair  second,  with  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Porter’s  Excelsior,  Fluke,  St.  Patrick,  American  Purple,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Pride  of  America,  Centennial,  Schoolmaster,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  and  Triumph; 
Mr.  Edwin  Lewin,  Baillif  Street,  Northampton,  third,  with  Triumph, 
Bresee’s  Prolific,  Early  Rose,  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Schoolmaster,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  International,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 
Satchwell’s  Seedling,  and  Trophy.  In  the  cottagers’  class  for  six  dishes,  dis- 
tinct, no  less  than  nineteen  competitors  entered  ; the  premier  lot  came  from 
James  Hickman,  Kingsthorpe,  who  had  some  of  the  handsomest  dishes  in  the 
show  of  Bresee’s  Prolific,  International,  Radstock  Beauty,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Model,  and  Schoolmaster;  the  second  card  going  to  William  Rigby  Church, 
Brampton,  who  had  clean  exam ples'of  Lye’s  Favourite,  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Snowdrop,  Grampian,  and  Schoolmaster ; George  Harrison,  Duston, 
was  adjudged  third,  with  Fluke,  Radstock  Beauty,  Triumph,  Bresee’s  Pro- 
lific, International,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  ; this  table  presented  an  imposing 
spectacle.  In  single  dishes,  the  awards  were  as  follows  : Kidney,  B.  Dunk- 
ley,  Great  Brington,  WiUiam  Rigby,  and  W.  Pearson,  Great  Houghton,  all 
with  Woodstock  Kidney.  Round,  W.  Rigby,  and  Hopewell,  County  Asylum, 


Itorry  Wood,  willi  Schoolmaster  ; 'riiomai  'I'illoy,  Davoutry,  third,  with 
(irnmpian. 

'I'ho  department  for  sccdliiig  potatoes  was  under  tlic  immediate  patronage 
of  Lady  Kniglitley.  Tho  object  is  to  encourage  tlio  growth  of  new  varieties 
of  seedling  potatoes,  and  to  have  tliem  introduced  to  tho  notice  of  con- 
noisseurs in  potato  culture.  On  this  occasion  tho  now  varieties  wcro  arranged 
in  a tent  in  tlio  Agricultural  Show  Ground,  and  tho  numbers  and  qualities 
staged  fully  justified  tho  attempt.  Samples  of  each  variety  submitted  were 
cooked,  ami  although  after  a few  hours  they  do  not  jiresent  tho  most  attrac- 
tive appearance,  still  some  idea  is  formed  of  the  general  character  of  tho 
variety,  both  as  to  shape  and  to  quality.  In  tho  coloured  kidney  class  Mr. 
R.  Fenn,  Sulhampstead,  Berks,  was  awarded  a first  for  Snowflake,  a cross 
between  tho  American  Snowflake  and  Willard’s  Seedling  ; certainly  in  appear- 
ance it  will  become  poiiular.  'J'he  second  card  went  to  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dargavil, 
Dumfries,  N.B.,  for  Sir  Garnet,  a purple  kidney  with  flakes  of  white,  shape 
similar  to  American  Purple  ; third  prize,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Kydon  Hall  Gardens, 
Byfield,  for  a long  rose-coloured  Bountiful,  parentage  unknown.  In  white 
kiilncy  Mr.  .1.  Hughes  was  placed  first  for  a seedling  from  Paterson’s  Victoria, 
r.ather  pointed  at  ends  and  inclined  to  be  flat ; the  second  card  went  to  Messrs. 
F.  and  C.  Myatt,  Oflenham,  Evesham,  for  a very  handsome  kidney  raised 
from  their  Prolific,  skin  tawny  ; tho  third  c u d fell  to  Mr.  E.  Cole,  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton,  for  Cole’s  Favourite,  a very  white  fleshed  kind  ; fourth, 
to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Berks,  for  Welford  Park  Seedling. 
For  white  round  Mr.  R.  Fenn  again  took  the  post  of  honour  with  a selected 
sport  from  Rector  of  Woodstock.  In  the  coloured  round  class  R.  Roe,  High 
Street,  Northampton,  gained  a second  for  a dish  somewhat  after  the 
character  of  Lye’s  Favourite  ; being  so  small,  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of 
their  real  quality  or  productiveness.  The  awards  in  this  division  were  made 
by  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  Lord  Rosebery,  Mentmore. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


PETWORTH  INSTITUTE  VEGETABLE,  FRUIT,  AND  FLOWER 
SHOW,  Wednesday,  September  13. 

Fine  weather  favoured  the  seventeenth  annnal  exhibition  held  in  Petworth 
Park,  by  kind  permission  of  Lord  Leconfield,  and  the  novelty  of  an  exhibition 
of  needlework  with  other  products  of  industry  no  doubt  added  to  the  number 
of  visitors.  As  many  as  one  thousand  three  hundred  entered  the  enclosure 
during  the  afternoon.  The  exhibits  were  for  the  most  part  prettily  arranged 
in  a large  tent  from  Jno.  Edgington  and  Son’s,  but  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  entries  the  wild  flowers,  honey,  bread,  and  blackberries  were 
placed  in  another  marquee.  Though  essentially  a cottager’s  show,  the  splendid 
collections  of  fruit  and  plants  from  Lord  Leconfield’s  gardens,  the  magnificent 
grapes  from  Major-General  Godman  (Mr.  Mason,  gardener),  the  beautiful  roses 
and  single  dahlias  from  Mr.  Jenner,  Station  Nurseries,  Horsham,  and  the  fine 
collection  of  plants  from  Mr.  Moore,  F.R.H.S.,  Chichester,  lent  a charm  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  tent,  and  well  repaid  a visit  by  those  for  whom  tho 
homelier  productions  of  potatoes  and  onions  have  little  if  any  intwest.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  cottager,  for  whose  special  benefit  these  shows  are  esta- 
blished, is  generally  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the  competitions.  Here, 
however,  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least  of  the  competitors  were 
bona  fide  cottagers  proves  that  the  institution  is  appreciated  by  them.  Indeed, 
a great  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  this  annual  exhibition.  The  best  exhibits 
in  the  first  would  not  find  a place  in  the  present  show.  Many  new  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  have  been  introduced  by  its  means,  and  many  cottagers  who 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  gardening  have  become  expert  hands.  In  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  the  cottagers’  vegetables  were  both  abundant  and  splendid, 
exceeding  in  both  respects  those  of  the  amateurs.  Fruit,  too,  was  surprisingly 
good,  considering  the  season.  Many  magnificent  apples  were  there  in  spite  of 
the  general  scarcity  ; and  pears,  plums,  currants,  and  grapes  were  all  repre- 
sented. Plants  in  flower,  dahlias,  asters,  - roses,  annuals,  nosegays  (including 
upwards  of  fifty  of  wild  flowers),  were  there,  and  several  miniature  flower 
gardens ; one  by  the  Hon.  G.  Wyndham,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Leconfield,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Wilson  (gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  Mr.  Mason  (gardener  to  Major-General  Godman, 
Burton  Park),  Mr.  Ronald  (nurseryman,  Chichester),  and  Mr.  Johnson  (West 
Lavant).  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  most  successfully  carried  out, 
every  detail  working  as  smoothly  as  possible.  The  Countess  Winterton 
kindly  distributed  the  prizes  at  five  o’clock,  the  president,  the  Rev.  C.  Hol- 
land, making  a short  introductory  speech  and  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  at  the 
conclusion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Carter  gave  prizes  for  collection  of  vegetables.  The  town  band  did 
its  best  to  enliven  the  proceedings  V^efore  and  after  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Kinchett,  Mr.  W.  Palling,  Mr.  N.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Jno.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stevens,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stedman,  and  others  are  as  proud  of 
their  exploits  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  of  the  capture  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  tho 
same  day. 


Paxton’s  Flower  Garden. — The  part  for  October  contains  coloured  por- 
traits of  Oncidium  variegatum  and  Jonesia  asoca.  The  last  named,  known 
familiarly  as  the  Asoca,  is  a fine  tropical  tree  of  the  leguminous  order. 

The  Fungus  Foray  of  the  Woolhope  Club  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
next,  October  5.  The  exploring  ground  will  be  Credenhill  Camp.  The  dinner 
will  take  place  as  usual  on  the  same  date,  at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel,  at 
4.30  p.m. 

Land  for  Emigrants. — M.  Henrotin,  the  Belgian  Consul  at  Chicago,  in  a 
recent  report  gives  some  interesting  information,  which  he  thinks  may  be  of 
some  service  to  emigrants  from  Belgium  and  other  countries  arriving  in  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  of  the  220,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  about  90,000,000  are  under  cultivation,  and 
70,000,000  consists  of  forests  and  sandy  plains,  the  other  60,000,000  being  still 
available  for  colonization.  In  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota 
there  are  160,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  12,000,000  are  under  cultivation, 
while  78,000,000  might  be  cultivated  at  a large  profit  and  a very  small  pre- 
liminary outlay,  Out  of  the  200,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas  the  greater 
part  has  hitherto  been  used  solely  for  grazing,  but  there  are  at  least  60,000,000 
acres  which  might  with  advantage  be  planted  in  corn  and  cotton.  The  Indian 
territory  comprises  about  50,000,000  acres,  three-fifths  being  land  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  adapted  for  growing  corn.  In  the  territories  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Dakota  there  are  about  120,000,000  acres  of  very  good  land, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  at  present  uncultivated,  and  which  could  be 
obtained  upon  very  easy  terms. 
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THE  FRUIT  CROPS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Thk  fruit  crop  in  tlic  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  f'ardous  at  Cliiswick  has 
been  remarked  upon  by  visitors  as  presenting  a very  interesting  exception  to 
the  general  scarcity  of  hardy  fruits  throughout  the  country.  We  have  our- 
selves referred  to  it  ineidontally  on  several  occasions.  In  Iravelling  through 
the  country  our  general  experience,  in  common  with  all  other  observers,  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  exceptions  to  be  found  to  the  dreary  picture  of 
trees  without  fruit.  However,  there  are  exceptions,  and  some  good  Knglish- 
grown  fruit  may  be  seen  in  the  markets,  and  of  course  it  realizes  a good 
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price.  But  whether  we  see  barren  trees  or  fruitful  trees,  the  lesson  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  ; but  one  part  of  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  our 
special  attention.  It  cannot  be  doubted  now  that  the  gale  of  April  29  made 
ail  the  difference  between  a good  and  a bad  out-door  fruit  crop.  This  has 
been  said  many  times,  but  now  we  have  one  particular  garden  before  us  the 
fact  may  be  referred  to  not  only  for  historical,  but  for  practical  purposes. 
In  places  the  gale  did  not  reach  the  crops  are  good  or  middling,  as  might  be 
the  case  in  a fruitful  year,  for  in  the  best  years  there  are  barren  spots,  and 
in  bad  years  there  are  “oases  ” where  fruit  may  be  found.  One  of  these 
is  the  famous  garden  at  Chiswick,  where  many  sorts  of  hardy  fruits 
are  grown  solely  for  comparisons  of  sorts  and  methods  of  culture — 
in  other  words,  for  scientific  and  not  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  proper 
to  ask  how  the  happy  exception  is  to  be  explained,  for  in  the  orchards  that 
lie  all  around  the  Chiswick  garden,  and  in  some  cases  brush  against  its  walls, 
the  trees  are  as  destitute  of  fruit  as  in  more  open  spots  where  the  gale  ravaged 
without  a check.  The  reason  of  the  exception  undoubtedly  is  of  a twofold 
nature.  In  the  first  place  the  garden  as  a whole  is  well  sheltered,  and  the 
force  of  the  destroying  wind  was  thereby  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the 
crop,  but  this  sheltered  garden  suffered  in  a very  considerable  degree,  as  may 
be  proved  by  a very  simple  observ.ation.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  argument.  The  plantations  consist  almost  wholly  of  dwarf  trees,  and 
these,  being  near  the  ground,  escaped  the  fiercest  fury  of  the  blast.  While 
the  storm  raged  they  were  in  a position  similar  to  that  of  the  little  tufted 
flowery  herbs  upon  an  Alpine  height  that  escape  destruction  because  they 
hug  the  soil  and  present  but  few  of  their  features  to  the  damaging  power  of 
the  elements.  The  poets  have  praised  the  snowdrop  for  its  humility,  which 
saves  it  from  destruction — the  tempest  that  brings  the  giant  elm  tree  to  the 
ground  does  not  hurt  the  snowdrop  which  bends  its  head  to  let  the  enemy 
pass  over  it.  The  little  trees  have  triumphed  in  many  places,  and  not  the  least 
important  is  it  to  note  that  in  several  of  the  market  gardens  good  crops  of 
fruit  have  been  gathered  from  dwarf  bushes,  while  the  standards  overhead 
could  not  show  a fruit. 

Remark  is  made  above  on  a simple  observation  that  proves  the  special 
virtue  of  the  smaller  trees  in  the  event  of  a hurricane.  And  the  observation 
consists  in  this,  that  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick  the  larger  trees  are  all  destitute 
of  fruit  in  their  upper  branches,  and  in  most  cases  the  crop  is  curiously  clustered 
near  the  stem  and  at  low  forks  where  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  was  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  wind.  Thus  not  only  do  we  see  in  this  particular 
case  the  advantage  of  shelter  in  general,  and  of  the  dwarf  form  in  particular, 
but  the  advantage  also  of  rigidity,  whether  as  a natural  feature  of  a tree,  or  as 
imparted  to  it  by  espalier  rods,  stakes,  ties,  and  other  moans  of  training  and 
supporting.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  wo  are  recommending  the  universal 
adoption  of  bush  trees  and  espaliers  and  palisades  : we  are  reporting  on  facts, 
and  desire  that  the  facts  should  tell  their  story  fully,  and  wo  think  the  absence 
of  fruit  from  tho  upper  part  of  the  trees  at  Chiswick  a matter  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance. 


Itvorywherc  in  tho  garden  fruit  may  }>e  seen.  ’J’hero  have  been  heavier 
crops,  but  the  crop  of  this  year  is  remarkably  abundant,  considering  the  general 
case  Jill  around.  Tho  apples  and  pears  have  a peculiar  interest.  They  are  all 
on  dwarfing  stocks  ; the  apples  on  several  kinds  of  so-called  “ Paradise”  stock, 
some  of  which  are  comparatively  worthless,  while  others  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  production  of  healthy  trees  that  soon  become,  and  long  continue,  pecu- 
liarly fruitful.  The  best  of  the  Paradise  stocks  proves  to  be  a very  different 
thing  from  tho  stocks  that  certain  nurserymen  have  employed,  to  the  injury  cf 
their  customers  and  their  own  reputation.  While  the  best  stocks  have  been 
secured,  a rational  system  of  treatment  in  other  respects  has  been  adopted. 
There  is  no  pinching  practised,  and  very  little  pruning.  The  figures  selected 
from  such  as  may  be  called  typical  trees  show  that  the  sorts  are  allowed  to 
grow  as  nearly  natural  in  form  as  possible,  justifying  the  doctrine  that  the 
natural  form  of  a tree  is  the  best  form.  Occasionally  one  stout  stake  is  supplied 
to  sustain  the  stem,  and  a few  ties  give  support  to  the  heavily-laden  branches. 

'The  pears  are  almost  without  exception  on  the  quince  stock.  A largo  pro- 
portion of  them  are  sturdy  pyramids  that  are  roughly  pruned  back  in  winter 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  but  are  neither  pinched  nor  pruned  in  summer 
except  in  a few  particular  cases  where  severe  restriction  is  necessary,  as  in  the 
cases  of  trees  trained  to  single  cordons  and  required  to  form  poles  or  in  con- 
formity with  what  the  French  style  en  quenouille,  which  gives  the  form  of  a 
distaff.  There  are  some  closely  pruned  cordons  on  a wire  fence  showing  a 
capital  crop  of  fruit,  and  there  are  some  very  low  goblet  or  bowl  shaped  trees 
near  the  rockery,  on  which  the  crops  are  very  heavy  considering  tho  very 
small  area  the  trees  cover. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  room  for  minute  particulars  of  the  varieties  that 
have  given  the  best  results  this  season,  but  their  names  will  be  useful,  and 
these  we  shall  classify  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  trees.  In  every 
case  of  a particularly  good  crop  of  a particularly  good  variety  we  have  appended 
an  asterisk.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  in  the  tradition  of  the 
market  growers  that  the  worst  sorts  produce  the  heaviest  crops.  Indeed,  we 
have  many  times  directed  attention  to  the  exceeding  plentifulness  of  some  of 
the  very  finest  sorts,  not  only  of  apples  and  pears,  but  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  grapes.  No  one  can  say  that  Royal  George  peach  is  a poor  thing  because 
it  bears  abundantly.  It  would  be  absurd  to  declare  the  fruitful  Black  Ham- 
burgh worthless  as  a table  fruit.  Amongst  the  pears  in  the  garden  two  of 
the  most  fruitful  this  year  are  Beurr6  Diel  and  Marie  Louise,  and  amongst  the 
apples  there  are  good  crops  of  Cox’s  Orange,  the  Old  Nonpariel,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  and  Braddick’s  Nonpariel. 

Pyramid  Peak.s. — Beurre  Gris  or  Brown  Beurre,*  Beurre  Hardy,* 
Beurre  d’Aremberg,*  Beurre  de  Capianmont,*  Beurre  Sterckmans,*  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,*  Beurre  d’Amanlis  Panachee,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,*  Louise 


Bonne  of  Jersey  Panachee,  Beurre  Beaumont,  Beurre  Diel,*  Beurre  deMeaux, 
Beurre  de  Hollwiller,  Beurre  Nautais,  Bourrli  des  Charneuscs  or  Foudante  do 
Charneu,  Bcurr6  Bachelier,*  Beurr6  Clairgc.au,  Belle  Julie,*  Deux  Scenrs,* 
Colman  d’Ete,  Triomphe  do  Louvain,  Charlotte  do  Brouwer,  Passe  Colmar,* 
Bowood,  Columbia,  Mario  Louise,*  Hacon’s  Incomparable,*  Amiral  Ccoillo, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,*  Aglio  Gregoiro,  Bozi  'I’ardif,  C.alobasee  Passe  Bose, 
Duchess  Helene  d’Orleans,*  Duchess  de  Brabant,*  Vicar  of  VVinkliold,  Poiro 
lo  Bcrriay,  Easter  Beurr6,*  Due  de  Morny,  Heloite  Dundas,  Tyson. 

Esi'ai.ier  PiCABS. — Passe  Colmar,*  Beurre  Bose,*  Glou  Moroeau,*  Knight’s 
Monarch,*  Ijouiso  Bonne  of  Jersey  I’anachoo,*  BouriA  d’Amanlis  I’anaoheo. 

Bush  Picahs. — Vineusc,*  Loon  Gregoiro,  Bezi  do  Louvain,  Jalousie  do 
Pontonay.* 
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Tho  trfoa  roportod  on  in  thia  section  constitute  a distinct  plantation  in 
eight  lines  3 ft.  apart  in  a lino  1)0  ft.  by  -1  ft. 


VarioticR  of  Applos  on 

No.  of 

VarletloB  of  Apples  on 

No.  of 

Snmll  Trccn. 

Trees. 

Apnlofl. 

Small  TreoH. 

Trnoji. 

Ap])lC‘H 

Small’s  Admirablo 

29 

...  547 

Van  Mons  Itoinotto  

5 . 

. 23 

Cellini*  

22 

...  350 

Itoinetto  du  Caux  

1 . 

7 

Lord  Sufliold* 

24 

...  182 

Uoauman’s  Rodwiuter 

Braddiok's  Nonpariol*  ... 

36 

...  379 

Roinotte  

10  . 

..  56 

Stirling  Castle 

20 

...  184 

Stone’s  Apple  or  Lodding- 

Now  llawtliorndon 

7 

...  71 

ton  Seedling 

5 . 

9 

Yellow  Ingostro  

17 

...  308 

Old  Nonpareil 

5 . 

82 

Rod  Apple  from  Sweden 

2 

...  16 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin*  ... 

11  . 

. 108 

Duchess  of  Oldonburgh* 

25 

...  165 

— 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

The  map  of  the  distribution  of  rocks  in  tho  British  Islands  will  be  useful  to 
m.any  of  our  readers  in  connexion  with  the  planting  and  cropping  of  their 
farms  and  gardens,  and  may  serve  to  explain  many  rural  phenomena  that  are 
more  closely  associated  with  soils  than  with  climates.  It  represents  all  the 
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more  characteristic  of  the  several  formations  that  crop  out  and  form,  or  im- 
mediately underlie,  the  superficial  soil  on  which  we  have  to  depend  for  the 
production  of  useful  vegetation.  As  a representative  tract  for  a study  of 
geology  Great  Britain  may  be  regarded  as  unique.  Within  the  limited  area 
of  these  islands  we  have  examples  of  all  the  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  consists,  from  the  moat  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rocks  to  the  latest  of  the 
tertiary.  This  is  a point  of  the  greatest  interest  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  usual  for  the  inquiring  Britisher  to  begin  his  inquiries  by  bewail- 
ing his  fate  in  having  been  born  on  so  small  a strip  of  ground  that  he  fears, 
if  he  should  walk  unsteady,  he  may  topple  over  and  fall  into  the  sea.  Let 
him  reserve  his  bewailings  until  he  has  exhausted  all  the  scenes  and  products 
of  these  wonderful  isles,  and  then  he  may  cry  aloud  that  from  Land’s  End  to 
John  O’Groat’s  all  is  barren,  and  for  both  soul  and  body  there  is  neither  food 
nor  drink.  We  wiU  say  nothing  of  the  exceeding  richness  and  variety  of 
British  scenery,  save  that  it  corresponds  always  with  the  formations  that  pre- 
vail, and  that  consequently  the  study  of  British  geology  gives  a key  to  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  scenery,  the  products,  the  industries,  and  the  relative 
prosperity  of  every  part  of  these  happy  isles. 

The  principal  formations  indicated  should  be  taken  in  their  proper  order, 
beginning  with  the  oldest  and  passing  upwards  to  the  most  recent — from  the 
primitive  plutonic  rocks  to  the  latest  alluvial  washings  of  gravel,  clay,  and 
loam. 

The  Granite,  comprehending  Syenite  and  Trap,  is  the  oldest  of  the  series, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  is  the  true  basis  of  the  earth’s  crust.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  at  Dartmoor,  shown  on  the  map  as  a triangular  patch  with 
stippled  marks,  near  Exeter.  Other  and  smaller  tracts  appear  like  dots  near 
Plymouth  and  the  Land’s  End,  and  again  northward  running  across  obliquely 
in  patches  from  the  Firth  of  Lorn  to  Peterhead,  forming  the  line  of  the 
Grampians  midway  between  Perth  and  Inverness.  Again  between  Inverness 
and  Wick  is  another  great  mass  of  granite,  extending  northwards  from 
D unrobin  Castle.  On  the  Irish  coast  three  great  tracts  of  granite  are  shown  ; 
one  extends  from  Dublin  southwards  to  near  Waterford,  forming  the  Wicklow 
range.  There  are  other  two  between  Belfast  and  Dundalk.  Farther  west,  not 
shown  on  the  map,  the  granite  occurs  again,  near  Castlebar  and  Galway. 


Trap  rooks  may  bo  regarded  as  veins  of  granito  protruded  from  below  and 
thrust  out  over  later  formations.  They  are  strictly  granitic,  but  do  not  repro- 
sent  tho  granito  in  bulk  as  granito  mountains  do.  In  tho  map  the  examples  of 
trap  are  shown  by  waved  linos,  'riioro  is  a strip  extending  from  tho  Firth  of 
Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Tay  in  an  oblique  direction  immediately  south  of  Perth. 
Tho  isles  of  Mull  and  Skyo  are  'I’rap.  There  is  a patch  of  Trap  at  Kelsoe, 
forming  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  Cheviots,  and  several  smallish  tracts  of  Trap 
occur  in  Snowdonia  and  along  tho  course  of  tho  Dovey.  In  Ireland  there  is  a 
groat  outilow  of  Trap,  shown  in  tho  same  waved  lines,  north  of  Belfast,  tho 
termination  of  which  on  tho  coast  forms  the  celebrated  Giants’  Causeway. 

Tho  exceeding  sterility  of  those  ancient  rocks  fully  explains  the  mournful 
grandeur  of  their  scenery.  To  render  them  productive  of  useful  vegetation  is 
perhaps  everywhere  possible,  but  is  everywhere  difficult.  Probably  tho  moat 
complete  success  hitherto  attained  in  this  way  is  on  tho  lands  surrounding  tho 
prison  at  Prince’s  Town  on  Dartmoor,  where  compulsory  labour  and  a scientific 
application  of  sewage  have  made  tho  stubborn  rock  to  smile  with  verdure.  In 
many  instances  these  rocks  make  ample  amends  for  their  rejection  of  vegetation 
by  the  metals  and  building  materials  they  supply  in  apparently  exhaustless 
quantities. 

Tub  Lonomynd  or  Bottom  Books  are  marked  on  the  map  in  oblique  lines. 
There  are  three  conspicuous  patches  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  one  near 
Harlech  and  Barmouth,  another  at  Rhyl,  and  a third  at  Beaumaris,  the  island 
of  Holyhead  being  of  tho  same  formation.  In  the  lake  district  tho  Longmynd 
is  seen  at  Whitehaven  and  thence  eastward  to  Ambleside,  comprising  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Keswick,  and  running  in  to  join  the  Silurian  at  Bootle.  It  is  in 
these  rocks  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  life  on  the  globe. 

The  Silurian  comprises  a vast  series  of  very  ancient  rocks,  of  which  four 
very  conspicuous  examples  occur.  They  are  marked  with  dark  oblique  lines. 
The  most  notable  is  the  great  tract  of  Silurian  in  Wales,  comprising  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Carnarvon.  Another 
great  tract  of  Silurian  is  seen  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Berwick 
to  Port  Patrick,  and  occurring  again  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  again  in  a great 
angular  patch  in  the  Lake  District,  comprising  Ulverston,  Kendal,  Coniston, 
and  Hawkeshead,  a land  of  miniature  mountains. 

These  ancient  rocks  are  less  sterile  than  the  granite  which  they  imme- 
diately overlie,  but  they  present  us  with  a great  diversity  of  scenery  from  the 
frowning  grandeurs  of  Plinlimmon  to  the  exquisite  richness  of  Llangollen  and 
the  romantic  freshness  of  Bettws  and  Llanrwst.  In  the  northern  outcrop  of 
Silurian  the  towns  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Lauder,  and  Port  Patrick  form 
important  centres  both  as  regards  commerce  and  scenery. 

The  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sand.stone  are  indicated  by  horizontal  lines. 
The  leading  designation  is  a key  to  the  occurrence  of  these  rocks  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  they  extend  from  Torquay  by  way  of 


Plymouth  westward,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  save  where  granite 
and  trap  occur  at  the  Land’s  End.  Again  we  have  Devonian  on  the  border- 
land or  Marches  of  Wales,  comprising  Milford  on  the  west  coast,  Monmouth, 
Brecon,  Hereford,  Stourport,  and  Bridgenorth,  the  city  of  Worcester  lying  a 
little  beyond  on  the  New  Red,  but  touching  the  Old  Red  in  the  western 
suburbs.  In  the  far  north  there  are  strips  of  Devonian  at  Jedburgh,  Moray, 
Wick,  Perth,  Dundee,  Dunbar,  and  Lanark.  The  Old  Red  occurs  again  in  a 
strip  that  extends  from  Sunderland  to  Bedale,  and  thence  by  way  of  Ripon 
and  Worksop  to  Nottingham,  where  it  mingles  with  the  New  Red.  When 
much  decayed  and  forming  a true  soil,  these  ancient  rocks  are  fertile  and  pre- 
sent Interesting  features  of  configuration. 

The  Carboniferou.s  or  Mountain  Limestone,  comprising  the  Millstone 
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Grit  and  the  coal  measures,  are  shown  in  horizontal  lines.  J here  are  tracts 
of  heautiful  country,  hut  comprising  many  barren  and  dreary  spots,  m these 
important  formations.  Tlio  most  characteristic  of  those  is  the  immense  maim- 
facturiiig  region  of  northern  England,  extending  from  Berwick  to  Derby, 
touchini*  Lancaster  on  the  westward  and  Leeds  on  the  east,  and  co^mprehend- 
ina  Preston,  Manchester,  Sheilield,  Newcastle,  and  Durhani.  The  districts 
pai  ticularly  notable  for  the  production  of  coal  are  marked  by  horizontal  waved 
lines  of  which  patches  occur  at  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester. Passing  southward,  we  have  another  tract  of  Carboniferous  particu- 
larly rich  in  coal  in  South  Wales,  extending  from  Cardill  to  Swansea.  Of  this 
the  town  of  Ncatli  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre.  Again,  farther  south,  we 
find  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  less  rich  in  coal,  extending  through 
North  Devon  and  part  of  Somerset,  and  including  Launceston,  Okehampton, 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  Dulverton,  and  Bampton.  , , , • 1 -i-i. 

The  Magnesian  Lime.stone  occurs  in  thin  strips  and  bands  mixed  with 
Old  and  New  Red  and  Millstone  Grit.  , , 1 r j. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone,  comprising  salt  marls  and  clay,  forms  a great 
belt,  partly  enclosing  the  vast  coalfield  of  Northern  England.  It  is  shown  m 
the  map  in  waved  horizontal  lines.  From  Newcastle  it  trends  south- 
wards, embracing  York,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  Worcester,  then 
turning  north  its  range  is  marked  by  Shiffnal,  Chester  and  Liverpool,  whence 
a narrow  strip  runs  up  to  Lancaster.  Another  example  occurs  in  a triangu  ar 
patch  at  Carlisle,  the  cathedral  of  which,  like  that  at  Chester,  is  constructed 
of  the  beautiful  but  perishable  red  sandstone  of  the  locality.  This  formation 
abounds  in  salt,  is  variously  fertile,  and  its  fossils  are  wholly  marine. 

The  Oolitic  or  J geas.sic  Rocks  comprise  Portland  stone,  Kimmeridgeclay, 
fuller’s  earth,  lias,  and  Oxford  clay.  We  find  the  Lias  in  a strip  marked  with  per- 
pendicular lines  extending  from  opposite  Hull,  past  Newark,Grantham,  Rugby , 


Bush  Apple,  Eoklinville. 


Evesham,  Cheltenham,  and  Bath,  and  terminating  near  Cheddar.  The  Inferior 
Oolites  run  by  the  side  of  the  Lias,  all  the  way  down  in  the  same  course,  but 
always  to  the  east  of  the  true  Lias,  and  are  included  in  our  band  of  perpendicular 
lines.  The  principal  towns  comprised  in  it  are  Stamford,  Northampton,  Ban- 
bury, Gloucester,  Bath,  Sherborne,  and  Yeovil.  Another  portion  of  this 
group  forms  a further  band  eastwards  of  the  last,  and  touches  Lincoln,  Slea- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Chippenham,  and  runs  out  near  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire.  The  Portland  stone  and  Kimmeridge  clay  occur  in  a zigzag 
line  on  the  extreme  east  of  all  the  foregoing  from  Hunstanton  to  Portland,  and 
there  is  an  isolated  patch  extending  from  Scarborough  to  New  Malton  and 
extending  thence  southward  to  the  Humber.  These  are  all  fruitful  rocks  that 
on  the  surface  crumble  into  kindly  mould.  Their  sequence  in  an  easterly 
direction,  the  oldest  being  on  the  west  of  the  line  and  the  newest  on  the  east, 
is  a point  of  some  importance  geologically.  They  give  us  but  little  that  is  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  they  do  not  often  or  in  any  great  degree 
rise  above  the  sea  level.  . , ■ . , 

Thk  WEAiiUEN  ranks  next  in  order  of  time,  and  it  may  claim  to  be  coeval 
with  the  Gault.  It  is  a peculiar  formation,  comprising  in  its  boundary  lines 
Hastings,  Henfield,  Petworth,  Haslemere,  Horley,  Red  Hill,  and  Staplehurst, 
with  'J'unbridge  for  its  centre.  It  has  been  changed  from  forest  to  field 
within  the  historic  period.  It  comprises  much  barren  sand,  as  in  the  vast 
tract  of  Ashdown  Forest ; and  generally  speaking,  the  Wealden  soils  are  but  of 
middling  quality,  although  the  timber  that  still  remains  upon  them  gives  rich- 
ness and  variety  to  the  scenery. 

The  Chalk  and  Gkeenhand  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  cretaceous 
system.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  agriculture,  and  gives  some  special 


features  to  the  scenery  of  eastern  England,  In  the  map  it  is  distinguished 
by  perpendicular  lines.  The  northernmost  tracts  arc  between  Bridlington 
and  Hull,  and  again  between  Barton  and  Alford.  These  tracts  constitute 
the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  chalk 
extends  from  the  extreme  north  coast  of  Norfolk,  say  Hunstanton,  in  a south- 
west direction  to  Dorchester,  sending  out  branches  eastward  from  about  Salis- 
bury, one  of  these  branches  running  to  the  coast  at  Ramsgate,  andthe  other  by 
way  of  Winchester  to  the  coast  at  Eastbourne,  and  including  Brighton.  These 
two  easterly  strips  constitute  the  North  and  South  Downs,  the  beauty  of  which 
compensates  for  their  comparative  barrenness.  The  greensand,  in  like  manner, 
is  divided  and  accompanies  the  chalk.  One  belt  runs  from  Hunstanton  to 
Cambridge,  and  thence  to  Didcot  and  thence  again  to  Weymouth  Bay. 
Another  strip  encircles  the  Wealden,  and  an  outlier  occurs  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  towns  of  Ashford,  Maidstone,  Sevenoaks, 
Dorking,  Alton,  Bramber,  and  Lewes  are  in  this  encircling  band. 

The  London  Clay  is  a very  distinct  formation,  but  of  no  very  great  extent. 
The  centre  of  it  is  the  great  metropolis,  its  eastern  boundary  is  Harwich  or 
Ipswich,  its  western  boundary  Newbury  or  Hungerford.  It  is  shown  on  the 
map  by  oblique  lines.  Reading  touches  it,  as  do  also  St.  Albans,  Hatfield, 
Dunmow,  and  Sudbury. 

The  Crag  and  Drift,  constituting  the  most  recent  formations,  are 
indicated  by  oblique  waved  lines.  There  is  a tract  of  Crag  on  the  east  coast, 
extending  from  Cromer  to  Harwich,  and  Harleston  represents  the  centre  of  it, 
the  city  of  Norwich  being  on  this  formation.  The  marsh  lands  of  the  Drift 
period  extend  along  the  coast  from  Driffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
and  again  on  the  coast  of  Essex  from  Colchester  to  Tilbury.  • , 

Thus  we  began  with  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  west,  and  conclude  with  the 
youngest  on  the  east.  This  order  as  to  time  agrees  with  the  visible  configura- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  several  characteristics  of  levels  and  scenery. 

The  best  geological  map  of  an  inexpensive  kind  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  that  forming  No.  20  of  the  Student's  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography, 
published  by  Collins,  but  for  elaborate  and  minutely  accurate  particulars  the 
maps  of  Messrs.  Keith  Johnstone  should  be  referred  to.  As  we  cannot  dis- 
tint^uish  the  several  formations  by  colours,  we  may  as  well  have  have  revenge 
agsnnst  fate  by  saying  that  such  maps  are,  as  a rule,  coloured  in  a most  objec- 
tionable manner.  The  proper  way  is  to  employ  shades  of  one  colour  for  Me 
constituents  of  one  group,  and  thereby  indicate  their  relationships.  By  this 
plan  the  colours  serve  as  chronological  and  chemical,  and  even  mechanical  And 
fossiliferous  keys  to  the  more  prominent  facts.  The  system  of  colouring  that 
prevails  is  to  distinguish  subsidary  formations  by  colours  quite  different  to  the 
large  typical  groups  to  which  they  belong,  and  this  is  a grave  error. 


PANSIES. 

Pansies  are  favourites  everywhere  and  with  everybody,  and  deservedly 
so.  They  are  easily  grown,  and  the  countless  varieties  which  they 
assume  are  a source  of  never-ending  pleasure  to  the  grower  who  goes 
in  for  raising  seedlings.  This  is  the  time  for  propagating  the  good 
varieties  in  stock,  which  is  easily  done  hy  putting  cuttings^  in  a cold 
frame,  where  they  will  stand  the  winter  quite  well  if  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  given  to  airing,  which  is  without  doubt  the  great  secret  of 
keeping  pansies,  as  well  as  many  other  sorts  of  plants,  safely  oyer  a 
winter.  I have  said  this  is  a good  time  to  propagate  the  good  varieties, 
and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  that  only  the  good  sorts  should  he 
propagated.  Far  rather  have  six  cuttings  of  a good  sort  than  sixty 
of  an  inferior  one.  The  former  will  give  you  some  satisfaction  and 
afford  a much  better  chance  for  further  improvement  by  way  of  new 
varieties  from  seed.  What  are  good  ? What  are  the  best  varieties  r 
I hear  many  a one  asking.  It  is  a difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
there  are  really  nowadays  so  very  many  good  pansies  that  a long  list, 
say  of  fifty  or  sixty  varieties,  would  just  make  the  most  of  people  as 
wise  as  ever.  At  the  great  pansy  exhibitions  in  Scotland  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best  flowers  in  their  respective  classes,  which  is  a good 
plan  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  inferior  flower  gains  the  coveted 
position.  The  greatest  favourites  at  the  present  _ moment  among 
Lnciers  are  perhaps  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Sir  P.  K. 
Murray,  William  Guthbertson,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  — Bliss,  Perfection, 

and  Robert  Goodwin.  1 • 

Show  pansies  (self  yellow  and  white  grounds)  are  rapidly  being 
pushed  into  the  background  to  make  room  for  their  larger  and  more 
attractive  brethren  the  Fancies.  _ . , - 

Our  forefathers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  quiet  shades  of  purple, 
yellow,  white,  and  brown,  provided  that  the  flower  was  well  formed 
and  distinctly  marked  ; but  what  a difference  now  ! 

I wonder  what  a grower  of  fifty  years  ago  would  say  were  he  sud- 
denly placed  before  a good  stand  of  twenty-four  Fancies  nowadays. 
Blooms  nearly  three  inches  across,  blotched  and  splashed  in  all 
directions,  and  of  every  conceivable  colour,  from  pure  white  up 
through  all  the  different  shades  of  yellow  to  orange  ; then  crimson  of 
every  hue,  not  to  mention  bronzes,  purples,  &c.  “ Manners  and 

customs  with  a people  change,”  so  do  flowers.  What  next  ? 


The  New  Law  on  Ancient  Monuments. — One  of  the  last  Acts  passed 
in  the  recent  session  (45  and  46  Vic.,  c.  73)  was  for  the  protection  of  ancient 
monuments.  The  law  is  now  operative,  and  may  shortly  be  enforced.  1 ower 
is  given  to  constitute  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  the  guardians,  and 
any  owner  of  an  ancient  monument  may  by  deed  place  the  same  under  their 
guardianship.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  purchase  ancient  monuments,  and  inspectors  of  ancient  monu- 
ments may  bo  appointed.  Penalties  by  fine  or  imprisonment  are  to  be  iinposed 
for  injury  done  to  ancient  monuments  in  a summary  manner  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A description  of  the  owners  of  ancient  monuments  is  given,  aud  a 
schedule  of  existing  monuments  to  which  the  Act  is  to  apply,  as  also  to  other 
monuments  of  which  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  may  become  guardians. 
There  are  nearly  seventy  specified  in  the  United  Kingdom  now  to  bo  pro- 
teeted,  including  in  England  “ Arthur’s  Round  Table,”  Penrith,  “ Stoiieliengo, 
and  “ Kit’s  Coty  House,”  in  Kent,  as  also  “ Old  Sarum.”  They  may  bo  now 
maintained  and  protected  at  the  public  expense. 
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AUDIT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXIIIRITION,  1882. 


SURE-BEAllING  FRUITS 


Fkom  a carefully  prepared  audit  it  appears  that  1,482  dishes  were  staged  iu 
the  competitive  classes  at  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  hold  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  September  20  and  21,  and  that  159  varieties  were  repre- 
sented. This  year  the  Vicar  of  Laleham,  which  occupied  the  second  place  at 
the  exhibition  of  1881,  heads  the  list  with  77  dishes  ; and  Schoolmaster,  which 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  point  of  numbers,  has  fallen  to  the  third 
place.  Of  the  last-mentioned  68  dishes  were  staged,  as  compared  with  108 
last  year,  a decrease  of  40  dishes.  The  other  varieties  represented  by  over 
50  dishes  are  Beauty  of  Hebron,  51  ; International  Kidney,  69  ; Magnum 
Bonum,  67  ; and  Woodstock  Kidney,  52. 


Adirondack,  E.R 

Advance,  W.K 

Advancer,  W.R 

Alpha,  W.R 

Alderman  De  Keyser,  R.K 

Amazon  Queen,  W.K 

American  Purple,  P.K 

Ashleaf,  W.K 

Beauty  of  Abingdon,  W.K 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  R.K 

Beauty  of  Kent,  R.R 

Beauty  of  the  West,  R.R 

Bedfont  Prolific,  W.R 

Belgian  Round,  W.R 

Blanchard,  M.R 

Blue  Prince,  P.K 

Bountiful,  R.K 

Breadfruit,  W.R 

Bresee’s  Climax,  W.R 

Bresee's  Peerless,  W.R 

Bresee’s  Prolific,  W.R 

Brownell’s  Beauty,  R.R 

Brownell’s  Superior,  R.K 

Brownell’s  Success,  W.K 

Carter’s  Eight  Weeks,  W.R 

Caunce’s  Perfection,  P.R 

Caunce’s  Prolific,  R.R 

Centennial,  R.R 

Cleopatra,  W.R 

Climax  King,  R.K 

Cosmopolitan,  W.K 

Covent  Garden  Perfection,  W.K. 

Dargavie  Beauty,  R.K 

Dargavie  Prolific,  R.R 

Defiance,  P.K 

Early  Bird,  W.K 

Early  Border,  W.R 

Early  Coldstream,  W.R 

Early  Gem,  W.R 

Early  Giant  King,  W.  K 

Early  Goodrich,  W.R 

Early  Jargonelle,  W.K 

Early  Market,  W.R 

Early  Ohio,  R.K 

Early  Oxford,  W.R 

Early  Purple,  P.K 

Early  Rose,  R.K 

Early  Vermont,  R.K 

Edgecote  Seedling,  W.K 

Elliott’s  Wonder,  W.K 

Farren’s  Kidney,  W.K 

Feltham  White,  W.R 

Fenn’s  Cricket  Ball,  R.R 

Fenn’s  Standard,  W.R 

Fiftie’s  Annie,  R.R 

Fox’s  Seedling,  R.W 

Fortyfold,  P.R 

Garibaldi,  R.K 

Golden  Eagle,  R.R 

Gloucestershire  Kidney,  W.K.  ... 
Gordon’s  Victoria  Regent,  W.  R. 

Grampian,  R.R 

Han  worth  Superior,  W.R 

Heather  Bell,  P.R 

Holborn  Favourite,  R.R 

Hooper’s  Round  White,  W.R.  ... 

Idaho,  R.W 

Improved  Peachblow,  R.R 

Ingleston  Fluke,  W.K 

International  Kidney,  W.K 

.lackson’s  Improved  Kidney,  W.K. 

James  Abbiss,  W.R 

King  of  the  Earlies,  R.R 

King  of  the  Flukes,  W.K 

King  Noble,  W.R 

King  of  Potatoes,  W.K 

Lady  Webster,  W.R 

Lapstone,  W.K 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  R.K 

Late  Rose,  R.K 
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Laudable,  W.R 

Lord  Mayor,  W.R 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  W.K 

Lye’s  Favourite,  P.R 

Lye’s  Purple  King,  P.R 

McKinlay’s  Pride,  W.K 

Magnum  Bonum,  W.K 

Main  Crop  Kidney,  W.K 

Mammoth  Pearl,  W.R 

Manhattan,  P.R 

Matchless,  R.R. ...  

Model,  W.R 

Mona’s  Pride, JW.K 

Mr.  Bresee,  R.K 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf,  W.K.  ... 

Oxfordshire  Kidney,  W.K 

Peachblow,  R.R 

Peerless  Rose,  R.  K 

Perfection  Kidney,  W.K 

Porter’s  Excelsior,  W.R 

Pride  of  America,  W.K 

Pride  of  the  Market,  W.K 

Pride  of  Ontario,  W.K 

Prince  Arthur,  W.  K 

Princess  of  Wales,  R.K 

Purple  Kidney,  P.K 

Purple  King,  P.K 

Purple  Ashleaf,  P.K 

Queen  of  the  South,  W.R 

Queen  of  the  Valley,  W.K 

Radstock  Beauty,  P.R 

Reading  Abbey,  W.R 

Reading  Hero,  W.R 

Reading  Russet,  R.R 

Recorder,  W.K 

Red  Ashleaf,  R.K 

Red  Emperor,  R.R 

Red  Fluke,  R.K.  

Red  Holland,  R.R.  

Red  Rough,  R.R 

Redskin  Flourball,  R.  R 

Rival,  W.K 

Rivers’s  Royal  Ashleaf,  W.K.  ... 

Rouge  Jaker,  R.K 

St.  Patrick,  W.K 

Salmon  Kidney,  R.K 

Sanday’s  Seedling,  W.K 

Scamels’s  Glory,  P.R 

Schoolmaster,  W.R 

Scotch  Blue,  P.R 

Scotch  Champion,  W.R 

Scottish  Queen,  W.R 

Seedlings  Unnamed  

Silverskin,  W.K 

Sir  Garnet,  R.K 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  W.R 

Snowflake,  W.K 

Suttons’  Fillbasket,  W.R 

Suttons’  Fiftyfold,  W.R 

Suttons’ First  and  Best,  W.R.  ... 

Suttons’  Prizetaker,  R.K 

Superintendent,  W.R 

The  Queen,  W.R 

The  Scholar,  W.K 

Triumph,  R.R 

Trophy,  R.K 

Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  W.K. 

Vicar  of  Laleham,  P.R 

Victoria  alba,  W.R 

Washington,  R.K 

Webb’s  Surprise,  W.K 

White  Blanchard,  W.R 

White  Elephant,  W.K 

White  Emperor,  W.R 

Wiltshire  Giant,  R.K 

Wiltshire  Snowflake,  W.K 

Wonderful,  R.K 

Wormleighton  Seedling,  W.K.  ... 

Woodstock  Kidney,  W.K 

Yorkshire  Hero,  W.K 
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WAR  with  advantage  bo  declared  against  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox, 

and  an  attempt  maile  to  prevent  further  havoc  amongst  children  and  adults.  Lot  every  one 
cf;-onorato,  and  in  doing  so  use  WIIKIIIT’H  COAL  TAR  HOAR  ns  a preventive  measure.  It 
can  00  bought  everywhere.  See  tiie  words  “ Supo  Cnrhonis  ])oter<jeu8  " (as  doctors  proscribe) 
mprosHcd  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper,  without  which  none  is  genuine.-— [Aovt.] 

WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  Invigorating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simplo  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  amt  curative  of  many  diseasos.  It  does 
not  contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gall-Htonos  or  gouty 
J'repared  solely  by  H.  Lamplougii,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt.  j 


ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LOCALITIES  FOR  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  BEST  ADAPTED. 

For  the  purposes  of  those  selections,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  may  bo 
mapped  out  into  three  leading  divisions.  The  first  division  to  comprise  the 
south-east,  western,  and  midland  counties,  south  of  a line  drawn  from  Chester 
to  Boston  and  passing  through  Crewe,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Grantham  ; 
the  second  division  to  include  the  whole  of  England  between  the  line  above- 
mentioned  and  one  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and  the  third  to 
include  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  which  fruit  growing  in  the  open  can  be  carried 
on  with  a fair  amount  of  success. 

First,  or  Southern  Division  of  England. 

Apples,  Dessert, — Bess  Pool,  Blenheim  Orange,  Boston  Russet,  Braddick’s 
Nonpariel,  Cockle  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  .Joanneting,  Keddlestone 
Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  IPippin,  Scarlet  Nonpjriel, 
Winter  Pearmain,  and  Yellow  Ingestrie. 

Apples,  Kitchen. — Alfriston,  Bess  Pool,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Hanwell  Souring,  Hawthornden, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Mank’s  Codlin,  New  Hawthornden,  Northern  Greening,  Prince  Albert,  Stirling 
Castle,  Stone  Apple,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner’s  King,  Wellington,  Winter 
Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Yorkshire  Greening. 

Apricots. — Hemskerk,  Moor  Park,  Musch  Musch,  Royal,  Royal  Orange, 
and  Shipley’s.  These  are  also  the  best  for  the  north  of  England  and  for  Scot- 
land, the  Moor  Park  being  particularly  valuable  for  northern  latitudes. 

Cherries,  Dessert. — Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian,  Frogmore  Early 
Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers’s,  Governor  Wood,  and  May  Duke. 

Cherries,  Kitchen. — Kentish  and  Morello. 

Nectarines. — Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
Pineapple,  and  Victoria.  These  six  are  also  the  best  for  the  more  favoured 
localities  in  the  northern  district,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for  indoor 
culture. 

Peaches. — Alexander,  Bellegarde,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Grosse  Migaonne, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Early  Louise,  Royal  George  and  Walburton  Ad- 
mirable. The  foregoing  are  also  the  finest  varieties  for  localities  in  the  northern 
divisions  in  which  peaches  can  be  grown  against  the  open  wall,  and  they  are 
of  a high  degree  of  excellence  for  culture  under  glass. 

Pears  for  Standards  or  Pyramids. — Althorp  Crassane,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Hardy,  Chaumontel,  Comte 
de  Lamy,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Jargonelle,  Josephine 
de  Malins,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien. 

Pears  that  Require  a Wall. — Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme,  Easter  Beurr4,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  Glou  Morceau,  Knight’s  Monarch, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Zephirin  Gregoire. 

Plums,  Desserf.— Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Goliath,  Greengage,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s, 
Rivers’s,  and  Early  Prolific. 

Plums,  Kitchen. — Belgian  Purple,  Belle  de  September,  Goliath,  Greengage, 
Magnum  Bonum  (red  and  white),  Orleans,  Prince  Englebert,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  The  Czar, 

Second,  or  Northern  District  of  England, 

Apples,  Dessert. — Bess  Pool,  Blenheim  Orange,  Braddick’s  Nonpariel, 
Cookie  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpariel,  and  Winter  Pearmain. 

Apples,  Kitehen. — Alfriston,  Bess  Pool,  Blenheim  Orange,  CeUini,  Echlin- 
ville Seedling,  Hanwell  Souring,  Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
New  Hawthornden,  Northern  Greening,  Stirling  Castle,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Warner’s  King,  Wellington,  Winter  Pearmain,  and  Yorkshire  Greening. 

Cherries,  Dessert. — Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Frogmore,  Early  Bigarreau, 
Governor  Wood,  and  May  Duke. 

Cherries,  Kitchen. — Kentish  and  Morello,  the  last-mentioned  being  decidedly 
the  best  for  northern  localities. 

The  foregoing  are  also  the  most  suitable  for  the  Scottish  districts  in 
which  cherries  can  be  grown  with  success. 

Pears  for  Standards,  Pyramids,  and  Espaliers. — Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Hardy,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Jargonelle, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien. 

Pears  that  Require  a Wall. — Althorp  Crassane,  Beurr4  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Knight’s 
Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Winter  Nelis.  In  much  exposed 
and  unfavourable  situations  the  varieties  mentioned  as  suitable  for  growing 
in  the  open  quarters  will  be  much  improved  by  being  grown  against 
walls. 

Plums,  Dessert. — Coe’s  Golden  Drop,*  Greengage,  Jefferson,*  Kirke’s,* 
and  Rivers’s  Early  Prolific.  Those  marked  thus  * should  be  planted  against 
a wall. 

Plums,  Kitchen. — Belgian  Purple,  Greengage,  Magnum  Bonum  (red  and 
white),  Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Winesour, 

Third,  or  Scottish  District. 

Apples,  Dessert. — Bess  Pool,  Braddick’s  Nonpariel,  Court  of  Wick,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
Scarlet  Nonpariel. 

Apples,  Kitchen. — Bess  Pool,  Cellini,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Hawthornden, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Sufiield,  Mank’s  Codlin,  New  Hawthorudon,  Northern 
Greening,  Stirling  Castle,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Winter  Pearmain,  aud  Yorkshire 
Greening. 

Pears. — Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Did,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont,  Bourre  Hardy,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Comte  do  Lamy,  Jargonelle, 
Knight’s  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mario  Louise,  Passe  Colmar, 
Williams’s  Hon  Clirction,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Plums,  Dessert. — Greengage,  Jefferson,  Kirko’s  and  Rivers’s  Early  Prolific, 
all  of  which  should  bo  planted  against  a wall  where  ])raotioablo. 

Plums,  Kitchen.— Relginn  Purple,  Greengage,  Magnum  Bonum  (rod  and 
, white),  OiloaiiH,  Victoria,  aud  Winesour. 
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Crimiton-ti'drlc/;  black'in/i-criiiiKoii,  mul  purple-shad' d, — Abel  Carri^ro, 
Charles  Darwin,  Charles  Lo'fobvro,  Devoimio  Lamy,  Duke  of  Kilinburf;h,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Duko  of  Wellington,  Horace  Vornot,  .loan  Liabaiul,  Harrison  Weir, 
Louis  Van  Houtto,  Mons.  Bonconno,  I’iorro  Netting,  I’rinco  Cainillo  do 
Kohan,  Souv.  do  Victor  Vordior,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Ileynolds  Hole,  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  llosioristo  Jacobs. 

J{(’dscarlet,  red,  rose-crimson,  and  deep  carmine. — Alfred  Colomb,  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  Annio  Wood,  Augusto  lligotard.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille 
Bernardiu,  Cheshunt  llybrid,  Comtesso  d’Oxford,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Duohesso  de  Caylus,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jac(iue- 
minot,  Henri  Ledechaux,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Jules  Margottin,  Le  Havre,  Lord 
Mac.aulay,  IMine.  Charles  Crapelet,  Mine.  Victor  Verdier,  Mar6chal  Vaillant, 
Mario  Baumann,  Mario  Eady,  Maurice  Bernardiu,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Mrs.  Laxtou,  Prince  Arthur,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham,  and 
Thomas  Mills. 

Ihtj)  rose  carmine  and  cerise. — Annie  Laxton,  Antoine  Ducher,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Emilio  Hausburg,  Etienne  Levet,  Francois 
Micbclon,  George  Baker,  Guillaume  Guillemot,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  John 
Hopper,  Lady  Shellield,  Mmo.  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Mme.  Prosper  Laugier, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Marie  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Masterpiece, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Oxonian,  Paul  Neyron,  and  Victor  Verdier. 

Deep  pink  and  pale  rose. — Abel  Grand,  Catherine  Soupert,  Centifolia  rosea, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Edouard  Morren,  Elie  Morel, 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Magna  Charts,  Marie  Cointet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Ther5se 
Levet,  and  William  Warden. 

Light  pink  and  flesh  colour. — Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain  Christy,  Egeria, 
La  France,  Mme.  Bellenden  Ker,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mme.  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Miss  Hassard,  and  Mons.  Noman. 

llliitc. — Boule  de  Neige,  Mme.  Lacharme,  and  White  Baroness. 

Twenty-five  Teas  and  Noisettes  for  Exhibition. 

Dose,  flesh-colour  and  blush. — Adam,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Devoniensis,  Mme.  Angele  Jacquier,  Mine.  Bravy,  Rubens,  Souv.  de  Paul 
Neyron,  Souv,  d’un  Ami,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon. 

Yellow  and  yellow-shaded. — Adrienne  Christophle,  Amazone,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Jean  Ducher,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Mme.  Margottin,  Mme.  Trifle,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des 
Jardins. 

White  and  White  tinted. — Innocente  Pirola,  Mme.  Willermoz,  and 
Niphetos. 

Seventy  for  Garden  Decorations  and  Towns. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
Anna  AlexiefF,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Annie  Wood,  Antoine  Ducher,  Auguste 
Mie,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Barronne  Prevost,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Boule  de 
Neige,  CamiUe  Bernardiu,  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de 
Chabrilland,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Crimson  Redder,  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Connaught 
(Noble),  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Fisher  Holmes,  Gabriel  Tournier,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Glory  of  Waltham,  John  Hopper,  Jules 
Margottin,  La  France,  Duchesse  de  Cambacer^s,  Leon  Renault,  Lord  Clyde, 
La  Reine,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  Paul  Neron,  Queen  of  Bedders,  Red  Dragon,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Triomphe  de  France,  Victor  Verdier. 

Hybrid  Bourbons. — Baron  Gonella,  Comtesse  de  Barbantanne,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

Hybrid  China. — Blairi  No.  2,  Charles  Lawson,  Coupe  d’Heb^,  Mme. 
Plantier. 

Moss. — Alice  Leroy,  Gloire  de  Mousseuses.  Mme.  William  Paul. 

Tea-scented,  Noisettes  and  Hybrids. — Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homfere,  Mme. 
Berard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  William  Allen  Richardson. 

The  majority  of  the  varieties  forming  this  selection  bloom  very  freely 
until  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

Thirty-six  for  Pot  Culture. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Abel  Carriere,  Annie  Wood,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Edouard  Morren,  Fran9ois  Michelon, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  La  France,  John  Hopper,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Miss  Hassard,  Princess  Beatrice,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Victor  Verdier. 

Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Teas. — Anna  Olivier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid,  Mme.  Alexandre  Bernaix,  Mme.  Willermoz,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Mme.  Berard,  President,  Mme.  Lambard,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 

Hybrid  China. — Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Perras. 

Noisettes. — CMine  Forestier,  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes. 

Fifty  for  Pillars,  Trellises,  and  Walls. 

(C.  Climber.  F.  Pillar.) 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.— Anna  AlexiefF,  P. ; Annie  "Wood,  P. ; Climbing 
Bessie  Johnson  ; Climbing  Charles  Lefebvre,  P. ; Climbing  Edouard  Morren, 
P. ; Climbing  Jules  Margottin,  C. ; Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  C. ; Glory  of 
Waltham,  P.C.;  Mme.de  Cambaceres,  P. ; Mme.  Clemence  Joigneaux,  P.  ; 
Marechal  Vaillant,  C.  ; Princess  Louise  Victoria,  C. ; Red  Rover,  C. ; Red 
Dragon,  C.  ; William  Jesse,  P.C. 

Bourbons  and  Chinas.— Blairi  No.  2,  C. ; Charles  Lawson,  P.  ■ Coupe 
d’Hebe,  P.  ; Paul  Verdier,  P. ; Paul  Perras,  P. ; Vivid,  C. 

Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Teas.— Belle  Lyonnais,  ■ C. ; Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  C.;  Climbing  Devoniensis,  C. ; Gloire  de  Dijon,  C.;  Gloire  de  Bordeaux, 
P. ; Mme.  Berard,  C. ; Mme.  Falcot,  C. ; Reine  Marie  Henriette,  P. 

Evergreen. — Felicite  Perpetu6,  O.  ; Flora,  C. ; Princess  Marie,  C. 

Moss. — Baron  de  Wassenaer,  C.;  Lanei,  C. ; Reine  Blanche,  C. 

Noisettes.— Bouquet  d’Or,  Celine  Forestier,  C. ; Jane  Hardy,  (7.; 
Lamarque  ; Marechal  Niel,  C,  ; Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Ayrshire.— Bennett’s  Seedling,  C. ; Dundee  Rambler,  C. ; Rampante,  C. ; 
Ruga,  C. 

Boursault. — Amadis,  C. ; Gracilis,  C. 

Banksian. — Alba,  C.,  white  ; Lutea,  C.,  yellow. 


Cljt  JJoust,  (!5arlien:.  aiiii  Hpiarg. 

♦ 

A .SUMMER  NIGHT  IN  THE  BEEHIVE. 

The  liltlo  boo  returns  with  ovoninir’s  gloom, 

'I'o  join  her  comrados  in  tho  braided  hivo, 

Where,  housed  beside  their  mighty  honeycomb, 

'J'hoy  dream  their  polity  shall  long  survive. 

Htill  falls  tho  summer  night — tho  browsing  horse 
Fills  tho  low  portal  with  a grassy  sound 
From  tho  near  paddock,  while  tho  water  course 
Sends  them  sweet  murmurs  from  tho  meadow  ground  : 

None  but  such  peaceful  noises  break  tho  hush. 

Save  pussy,  growling,  in  tho  thyme  and  sago, 

Over  the  thievish  mouse  in  happy  rage  ; 

At  last  tho  flowers  against  tho  threshold  brush 
In  morning  airs — fair  shines  tho  uprisen  sun  ; 

Another  day  of  honey  has  begun. 

Charles  (Tennyson)  Turner. 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  present  moment  is  favourable  for  starting  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other 
bulbs  for  indoor  decorations,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  remind  those  who  are 
partial  to  hyacinths  in  glasses  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  them  in  water 
from  the  first.  Hyacinths,  as  stated  in  these  pages  on  several  occasions,  can 
be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  put  in  the  glass  when  in  full  bloom  without 
material  injury ; and  as  the  finest  spikes  are  produced  by  pot  plants  the  pre- 
ferable course  is  to  grow  the  bulbs  in  pots  until  the  spikes  are  nearly 
developed,  and  then  transfer  to  glasses.  Tulips,  the  Van  Thols  more 
especially,  should  be  grown  in  boxes  until  they  are  in  bloom,  and  be  then 
arranged  in  pots  or  in  fancy  receptacles  as  may  be  desired.  By  this  coarse 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  in  each  pot  or  basket  can  be  had  in  precisely  the  same 
stage  of  development. 


THE  GARDEN. 

American  Plants  may  be  moved  now  better  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Whoever  plants  these  must  be  sure  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
soil  is  suitable.  Many  of  the  natural  loams  about  London  suit  them  admirably ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  otherwise  good  loams  in  which  they 
will  not  grow  at  all.  It  is  only  to  be  determined  by  experience  on  the  spot ; 
and  where  there  is  any  doubt,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  cart  in  peat  from  the 
nearest  source  of  supply  in  the  district.  Pontic  rhododendrons  and  their 
varieties  are  the  least  particular  about  soil  of  any  of  the  race. 

Cabbage  to  be  hoed  between,  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  have  abounded 
since  the  autumn  rains  commenced.  Plant  out  the  main  spring  crop,  and 
earth  up  the  collards.  Those  last  sown  to  be  pricked  out  to  strengthen  on 
four-feet  beds. 

Cauliflower-s  to  be  planted  out  under  frames  and  hand-lights,  and 
some  potted  as  previously  directed.  If  there  are  many  plants  still  left  in 
the  seed-bed  prick  them  out  on  a warm  slope,  or  make  up  a raised  bed  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  have  the  protection  of  mats  or  hoops  during  sharp 
weather. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  attended  to,  so  that  they  may  have  a fair  chance 
of  making  a good  bloom.  Give  them  clear  liquid  manure,  and  stake  them 
securely,  as  their  blossoms,  being  heavy,  often  weigh  down  the  stems,  or 
cause  frail  sticks  to  snap  with  a gale  of  wind.  Do  not  house  any,  so  long  as 
they  are  safe  from  frosts,  except  any  that  require  forwarding  to  get  them  in 
bloom  by  a certain  date.  Artificial  heat  will  do  wonders  to  bring  them  out 
quickly ; but  it  should  never  be  resorted  to  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  it  has  a 
very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Cucumbers  to  fruit  during  winter  should  be  grown  strong  before  being 
allowed  to  flower.  Do  not  stop  them  severely,  but  take  a few  strong  runners 
along  the  trellis,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light  and  with  a liberal  moist  heat, 
to  ensure  a luxuriant  growth  for  the  present.  If  any  signs  of  a mildew,  apply 
sulphur  without  loss  of  time. 

Fuchsias  going  out  of  bloom  that  are  to  be  grown  another  season  should 
be  put  out  of  doors  to  harden  them,  and  left  unpruned  till  they  have  tasted 
a very  slight  frost ; then  cut  them  in  slightly,  and  house  in  any  moderately 
dry  place,  either  light  or  dark,  till  they  begin  to  break  in  the  spring. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Make  a general  clearance  of  the  ground  wherever  there 
are  vacant  spaces,  and  ridge  up  all  plots  not  to  be  planted  during  winter. 
Prepare  a waste  corner  for  heaping  up  manures  and  composts,  where  they  can 
be  turned  over  during  frosts ; and  if  convenient  empty  the  muck-pit,  and 
cover  the  rotted  stuff  with  a layer  of  soil  to  throw  off  rain  ; the  whole  to  be 
turned  two  or  three  times  before  using  it  in  spring.  In  preparing  for  next  year’s 
crops,  trench  over  first  the  ground  intended  for  root  crops  next  season,  and 
choose  for  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  plots  that  have  been  well 
manured  this  year. 

Rhubarb  to  be  forced  early  may  now  be  taken  up  and  laid  on  one  side 
until  it  is  time  to  put  it  in  the  boxes,  or  whatever  other  position  it  is  to  occupy 
when  forced. 


THE  APIARY. 

In  all  but  a few  districts  the  gathering  of  honey  has  been  over  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  wise  apiarian  has  harvested  the  whole  of  the  produce  to  be 
taken  up  this  season.  But  there  are  bee-keepers,  by  no  means  few  in  number, 
who  delay  the  taking  of  honey  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  under  the 
impression  that  the  bees  continue  to  add  to  their  stores  so  long  as  the  weather 
remains  open  enough  for  them  to  leave  the  hives.  But  this  is  a niistake  which 
must  again  and  again  be  pointed  out.  Excepting  in  districts  in  which  the 
bees  have  had  access  to  moors,  very  little  honey  has  been  gathered  during  the 
past  six  weeks  or  so,  and  in  most  cases  where  the  honey  has  not  been  taken 
the  hives  have  lost  considerably  in  weight.  There  should  certainly  be  no 
longer  a delay  in  harvesting  the  honey,  whether  the  bees  have  been  on  the 
moors  or  not,  for  it  cannot  now  be  left  without  considerable  loss.  In  the  case 
of  the  Woodbury  and  other-bar  frames  it  will  be  a simple  matter  to  take  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  combs  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  old-fashioned  skeps  the  exercise  of  both  care  and  judgment  is 
necessary.  Probably  the  beat  course  is  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  hives  from 
which  the  honey  is  to  be  taken  into  empty  hives,  and  there  unite  them  with 
stocks  occupying  hives  furnished  with  combs  in  good  condition.  Then  feed 
liberally  for  a short  time  to  provide  a liberal  supply  of  food  for  the  winter 
season. 
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iliotes  of  @l)sci'&attait. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

Tiiesjc  I find  are  in  great  favour  with  my  friends.  I really  did  not  think  so 
much  about  them  myself,  but  my  gardener,  who  is  always  on  the  look  out  for 
anythiug  that  will  please  me,  prepared  a grand  treat  for  my  lady  friends  the 
other  day,  by  sending  me  in  a basket  full  ot  freshly-cut  llowers  of  the  single 
dahlias.  They  appeared  to  attract  so  much  notice  that  I took  the  trouble  to 
go  aud  sec  them  growing  in  a by-oorner  of  the  garden,  where  my  clever  gardener 
had  quietly  cultivated  them  without  my  knowing  it.  On  inquiring  the  names 
of  the  different  colours,  I found  Taragon,  which  is  certainly  an  exquisitely- 
coloured  flower,  a white  variety  under  the  name  of  Alba,  and  the  Cactus 
Dahlia,  a bright  scarlet  flower,  which,  as  you  know,  is  neither  double  nor 
single,  but  it  is  valuable  amongst  others  for  its  quaint  form  and  bright  colour. 

I felt  bound  to  thank  my  gardener  for  the  entertaininent  he  had  given  my 
friends,  and  although  I feel  that  the  cultivation  of  single  dahlias  is  a back- 
ward movement,  I have  made  it  understood  that  so  long  as  the  fashion  lasts 
my  garden  is  to  include  them  amongst  other  things.  Lauiia  L . 

AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHI. 

From  observations  extending  over  a rather  wide  range,  both  as  to  time 
and  place,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  which  was  introduced 
from  Japan  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  has  bad  its^  merits  much  ^over- 
rated. We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  Virginian  creeper,  and  its  closeness  of  growth  has  been  urged  as  a strong 
point  in  its  favour.  The  two  species  are  so  distinct  in  character  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  compare  them  with  each  other,  but  when  a comparison  is  made 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  older  introduction  has  the 
best  of  it.  The  Japanese  species  is  of  very  slow  growth  when  first  planted, 
and  unless  exceptionally  strong  examples  are  put  out  four  or  five  years  elapse 
before  any  considerable  space  is  covered.  More  especially  is  its  progress  slow 
on  cold  heavy  soils.  When  the  allotted  space  has  been  covered  we  miss 
altogether  the  elegant  aspect  presented  by  the  Virginian  creeper.  We  have, 
in  fact,  a growth  as  formal  as  that  of  an  ivy  without  its  distinctive  character 
and  colouring.  Not  only  is  the  growth  formal,  but  until  the  autumn  the 
foliage  is  of  a decidedly  ineffective  shade  of  green.  For  comparatively  low 
walls  A.  Veitchi  is  not  without  value,  but  for  dwellings  it  is  so  far  inferior  to 
A.  hederacea  that  generally  speaking  the  latter  should  be  employed.  Managed 
with  a fair  amount  of  judgment,  the  last-mentioned  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
deciduous  climbers  for  covering  large  spaces  out  of  doors,  but  it  seldom  presents 
the  elegant  appearance  it  might  do  through  not  receiving  a little  timely  atten- 
tion. It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  allow  the  growth  to  hang  about  in  great 
masses  over  windows,  obstructing  the  light,  instead  of  the  whole  wall-space 
being  covered  and  the  new  growth  hanging  lightly  down.  To  ensure  the  best 
possible  results  with  both  the  climbers  referred  to  in  this  note,  is  to  so  regulate 
the  growth  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  is  covered,  and  then  to  allow  the  young 
growth  to  hang  down  in  a natural  manner.  At  the  end  of  each  autumn  the 
whole  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  summer  should  be  pruned  close  back  to  the 
old  wood  attached  to  the  wall,  and  during  the  summer  the  shoots  drooping 
over  windows  should  be  thinned  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  material  obstruc- 
tion to  the  light.  Looker-on. 

MADAME  FRANCOIS  PETTET  ROSE. 

Herewith  I send  you  a bunch  of  flowers  of  this  rose,  which  was  introduced 
two  years  since.  In  the  catalogue  it  is  classed  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals, 
and  so  far  as  its  flowering  is  concerned  it  deserves  the  position  in  which  it 
has  been  placed.  But  in  growth  and  every  other  characteristic  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  noisettes  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  classed  with  them. 
My  plant  is  growing  in  an  unheated  house,  and  has  already  attained  to  a height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  making  a capital 
climber.  Although  the  flowers  are  produced  freely,  they  do  not  open  well 
under  glass,  and  I fancy  it  possesses  a peculiar  kind  of  fragrance  that  is  not 
very  pleasing.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  one  has  grown  it  successfully 
in  the  open,  as  at  present  I am  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  only  a second-rate 
variety.  But  as  white  roses  are  always  acceptable  I do  not  wish  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  discard  it.  J-  C.  C. 

[A  pretty  bunch  of  smallish  roses  of  neat  form,  slightly  greenish  in  the 
bud,  but  when  expanded  creamy-tinted  white.  A pleasing  garden  variety. 
—Ed.] 

WALKER’S  PERPETUAL  BEARER  PEA. 

In  July,  1880,  we  made  a note  of  this  pea  (not  then  in  commerce),  and 
since  then  many  opportunities  have  occurred  in  which  we  have  seen  it  carrying 
off  first  prizes  at  Oxfordshire  and  other  shows.  If  we  remember  rightly,  we 
described  it  as  a finely-selected  Veitch’s  Perfection,  which  variety  it  much 
resembles,  but  is  larger  and  more  continuous  in  its  period  of  flowering  arid 
fruiting.  At  Thame  Show  on  September  14  Mr.  Walker  presented  a splendid 
dish  side  by  side  with  branches  laden  with  fully-developed  pods  and  densely 
flowered.  On  the  exhibition  table  it  is  rarely  beaten  ; and  although  it  is  not 
BO  green  in  the  pod  as  could  be  wished,  its  large  marble-sized  peas  eook  a rich 
dark  green  colour.  For  the  August  and  September  shows  I could  not  recom- 
mend a finer  pea  for  the  exhibition  table.  W.  Giucenaway. 

Oxford.  qjji^ySANTHEMUMS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

A capital  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  recent  exhibition  at  Edin- 
burgh to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  early  flow'ering  pnmpone  chrysanthe- 
mums for  decorative  purposes  in  September,  and  it  is  a pity  it  w’as  not  taken 
advantage  of.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  executive  for  collections  of  four,  and 
there  was  a fairly  good  competition  for  them.  The  specimens  were  of  moderate 
size  and  nicely  flowered,  and  although  they  lacked  the  finish  of  the  specimen 
pompones  usually  staged  at  the  November  exhibition,  they  would  have 
presented  a very  attractive  appearance  had  they  been  placed  where  they  could 
have  been  seen.  The  Waverley  Market  has  not  many  dark  corners,  but  one  was 
found  for  the  poor  chrysanthemums,  and  to  make  matters  worse  they  were 
placed  on  a stage  so  high  that  very  few  of  the  visitors  could  do  more  than  Bee 
the  riots  and  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  The  committee  probably  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  nevertheless  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ehrysanthemunis  should  have  been  pushed  into  the  background,  for 
had  they  been  assigned  a position  in  the  body  of  the  market  where  the  llowers, 
instead  of  the  pots,  could  have  been  seen,  they  would  have  formed  a very 
attractive  group.  The  selection  of  varieties,  it  may  bo  observed,  was  not  all 
that  could  bo  desired,  a point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  m 
question  may  bo  advantageously  directed.  Cuoudu  Gordon. 


FUCHSIA  MISS  LIZZIE  VIDLEIL 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  I had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  this  beautiful 
variety  to  you  for  your  opinion,  at  which  time  you  spoke  of  it  as  a most  valu- 
able acquisition,  and  remarkable  alike  for  its  splendid  quality  and  distinct 
colour.  'J'ho  plants  were  to  have  been  distributed  the  following  spring,  but 
from  unavoidable  circumstances  it  was  not  sent  out  until  the  spring  1881,  and 
as  a proof  that  it  still  maintains  the  character  you  accorded  to  it  I send  you 
blooms  for  further  inspection.  You  will  observe  that  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size,  compact,  and  robust.  I may  state  that  they  are  taken  from  plants 
grown  in  five-inch  pots,  much  too  small  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  artificial 
or  concentrated  manures  being  employed.  The  results,  to  my  mind,  are  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character,  for  the  plants  without  such  aid  would  have  been 
positively  starved,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  in  the  most  healthy  growing 
condition.  The  manure  applied  to  ensure  these  results  is  that  known  as  Clay  s 
Fertilizer  or  plant  food,  which  appears  to  me  very  appropriately  named,  as 
after  the  application  the  plants  seem  to  be  invigorated  with  new  life,  although 
confined  in  pots  of  small  size.  I enclose  a branch  of  fuchsia  Ethel  Fry, 
that  you  may  judge  of  its  habit,  &c.,  &c.  Geokcje  Iry. 

Further  Green,  Lewkham. 

[These  are  two  of  the  finest  fuchsias  of  the  double  class  in  size,  substance, 
and  colour,  effective,  and  in  some  respects  surprising.  The  crimson  globular 
buds  of  Ethel  Fry  are  a special  attraction. — Ed.] 

DAHLIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

It  would,  I should  imagine,  be  a very  easy  matter  to  extol  the  mwits  of 
the  single-flowered  dahlias  sufficiently  without  depreciating  the  show  flowers 
and  the  pompones.  Yet  it  is  not  often  that  the  single  varieties  are  alluded  tj 
without  a comparison  being  instituted  between  them  and  those  bearing  double 
flowers,  to  the  disadvautage  of  the  latter.  The  other  day  it  was  gravely 
stated  in  print— not  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  let  it  oe  understood— that 
the  show  flowers  were  far  inferior  in  effectiveness  when  in  the  garden  to  the 
single  kinds,  and  anything  more  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  could 
not  well  be  written.  I am  very  favourably  inclined  to  the  single  dahlias,  for 
they  have  their  use,  and  I have  done  something  to  bring  them  into  public 
notice,  but  I must  protest  against  statements  such  as  that  referred  to.  I would 
go  farther,  and  say  that,  so  far  from  their  being  the  most  effective,  they  are 
the  least  so,  and  in  this  statement  I shall  be  supported  by  those  who  are 
really  well  acquainted  with  the  several  classes.  The  single  flovvers,  however 
freely  produced,  have,  when  upon  the  plants,  a decidedly  weak  appearance, 
and  a specimen  with  twenty  or  thirty  blooms  is  far  less  effective  than  an  example 
of  a show  flower  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  each.  I have  for  some 
time  past  been  impressed  with  the  comparative  want  of  effectiveness,  and  i 
had  a convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  upon  this  point  when 
walking  through  the  Pinkhill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Edinburgh  show.  At  these  nurseries  dahlias  are  grown 
extensively  and  with  much  success,  and  all  the  classes  have  large  quarters 
assigned  them.  There  are  quarters  of  the  show  and  fancy  flowers,  of  the 
pom^’penes,  and  of  the  singles,  and  as  they  are  not  any  great  distance 
apart  no  better  opportunity  could  well  have  been  had  tor  making  a 
fair  comoarison.  It  did  not  require  any  very  close  inspection  or  careful 
balancing  of  points  to  determine  which  of  the  quarters  were  the  most  effective, 
for  immediately  they  were  reached  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  show  flowers 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  that  the  pompones  stood  next.  This  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  party,  which  included  one  or  two  who  have  a decided  partiality 
for  the  singles,  and  the  opinion,  it  may  be  added,  was  forrned  irrespective  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  double  flowers  from  the  florist’s  point  of  view. 
Amongst  others  I jotted  down  for  their  effectiveness  were  Fanny,  Mrs. 
Saundirs,  Joseph  Green,  Burgundy,  Maid  of  Athens,  Magician,  and  Gaiety, 
all  of  which  occupy  a place  in  the  front  rank  tor  exhibition  purposes.  -G^eiie 
are  others  of  not  quite  so  high  a quality  that  are  even  more  effective,  but  i 
mention  these  to  show  that  varieties  bearing  flowers  fit  to  grace  a stand  ot 
twelve  on  the  exhibition  stage  are  efifective  in  the  garden.  Many  of  those  who 
institute  comparisons  between  the  several  classes  ot  dahlias  do  so  without 
having  much  practical  knowledge  of  them.  They  see  in  a nursery  or  private 
garden  a quarter  of  show  dahlias  in  which  the  plants  have  been  severely  dis- 
budded and  have  the  majority  of  the  few  flowers  screened  from  the  sun  and 
rain  by  one  or  more  of  the  contrivances  adopted  by  the  growers,  and  they  at 
once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appearance  presented  is  the  usual  one. 
The  value  of  the  single  dahlias  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state  has  been 
strangely  overrated,  for  they  last  hut  a few  hours  in  water  ; the  flowers  will 
not  in  fact  stand  more  than  a day,  as  witness  the  condition  of  the  majority  ot 
the  blooms  on  the  second  day  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  Early  in  the 
day  a considerable  number  of  the  flowers  had  shed  their  florets,  and  by  the 
time  the  exhibition  closed  there  were  not  many  blooms  in  a perfect  state. 
The  pompones,  of  which  we  have  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  received 
many  fine  varieties  from  Germany,  still  hold  their  own  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  for  indoor  decorations,  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  have  to  meet 
a large  demand  for  cut  flowers  during  August  and  September  were  ^ give  more 
attention  to  them.  A Dahlia  Fancier. 

PROPERTY  IN  BEES. 

A singular  case  affecting  bee-keepers  came  before  the  Lindsey  magistrates 
the  other  day.  James  Monk  was  charged  with  stealing  two  hives  containing 
bees  and  honey,  from  Elizabeth  Wheatcroft.  The  parties  are  neighbours 
residing  at  Sturton-by-Stowe,  Lincolnshire,  and  both  keep  bees.  About  two 
years  ago  the  prosecutrix’s  bees  died,  aud  in  June  last  year  a hive  ot  bees 
belonging  to  the  accused  swarmed,  aud  were  eventually  secured  111  a liive 
bclonviug  to  the  prosecutrix  during  her  absence  from  home.  On  several 
occasions  during  the  ensuing  year  the  accused  told  prosecutrix  they  w'cre  his 
bees,  and  on  one  occasion  she  offered  to  give  him  10s.  for  them  if  he  {jouia 
prove  they  were  bis.  In  June  this  year  the  bees  .again  swarmed,  ami  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  was  successful  in  hiving  them.  On  the  5th  mst.  Monk  went  into 
prosecutrix’s  garden,  and,  telling  her  he  was  going  to  take  the  bees, 
them  to  his  own  promises,  together  with  her  hives  and  the  honey  which  nan 
accumulated  during  the  year.  Monk’s  solicitor  pleaded  that  when  bees 
swarmed  and  became  wild,  according  to  law  they  became  the  property  ot  ino 
first  captor  ; but  it  was  provided  that,  if  the  bees  wero  kept  in  sight,  pursued, 
and  recaptured,  the  ownership  would  not  bo  forfeited.  'Iho  boncli  disinisfcO'.l 
the  case,  considering  there  had  been  no  felonious  intention,  but  added  that  it 
might  bo  a case  for  another  court. 


Ln'EuA'i'UREExi'OU'i'ifli). — liast  month  the  value  of  the  printed  books  exported 
was  ,C100,:U2,  against  Xl)8,G0  l in  the  aorresponding  month  of  the  previous  year, 
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ittarlifts, 


0<.  0,1. 
0i.  6<I. 
Os.  P(l. 
2s.  0,1. 
Is  0,1. 
3s.  Oil. 


Os.  81I. 
2s.  0,1. 
8s.  0,1. 
8s.  0,1. 
2s.  Ort. 
4s.  0,1. 


COVIONT  (I  I!  DION. 

KlllMT. 

Api'1'’s per  Jsiovo  Ss.  0,1.  to  ,'>s  0,1 

Col)  Nuts JUT  11). 

Ornpos ,)or  Ih. 

I, onions por  100 

IVnclios por  iloz. 

Ponvs 

Pine-apples,  Kn^.  ..porlb. 

VnOETABLF.S. 

Articliokos,  Olobe,  per  ilz.  Ss.  0,1. 

Bonus,  French  peril).  Os.  0,1. 

Boot perdoK.  Is.  0,1. 

CalihaRos Is.  0,1. 

Carrots per  hunch  Os.  4,1. 

Caulitlowors,  For.,  penis.  2s.  0,1. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  S,l. 

KniHve  per  iloz.  Is.  Oil. 

Oarlic  peril).  Os.  10,1. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2,1. 

Horse-radish,  por  bundle  8s.  0,1. 

Lettuces,  Onbbaite,  per  dz.  Os.  6,1. 

Lettuces;  Cos „ is.  od. 

Mushrooms..  ..per  basket  Is.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  O.s.  4d. 

f»>'sley „ Os.  4d. 

Badishes per  bunch  Os.  1,1. 

Small  Salading  . .per  pun.  Os.  3,1. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6,1. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  Od. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms 

Asters per  doz.  bun, 

Bouvardias per  bunch 

Chry.sjvnthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  

Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gladioli,. ..  per  doz.  bun. 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
L.ipagerias,  per  doz.  bims. 

Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 

Mignonette . . „ 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blras. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d. 

Hoses  per  doz.  Is!  Od! 

Boses,  Tea ,,  ig.  od. 

S^tephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  3s!  Od! 
Tropspolum  „ Is.  od. 

Violets  — per  doz.  bun.  Is!  Od! 


Os.  2d. 
2s.  Cd. 
Os.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 
6s.  0,1. 
3s.  Od. 
2s.  Cd. 
7s.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 


to  Os.  0,1. 
„ Os.  8,1. 
„ la.  Od, 
,,  la.  Od, 
,,  Os.  6,1. 
,,  4.S.  0,1. 
,.  Is.  Od. 
„ 2s.  01, 
„ Is.  0,1. 
„ Os.  4,1. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ la.  Od. 
„ 2s.  0,1. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ 4s.  0,1. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
,,  Os.  3d. 
,,  Os.  4,1. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
,,  Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 


to  Os.  4d. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 

„ 8s.  Od 
,,  Ss.  Od 
,,  6s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od 
„ 10s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  od. 
„ 4s.  Od, 
„ 2s.  Od. 


Os.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is,  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Kent  Regents,  per  ton  90s.  Od.  to  100s.  Od. 

,,  Kidneys  lOOs.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 

Essex  Regents  „ 80s.  Od.  „ 95s.  01. 

„ Magnum  Bonums  „ 80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 


COKN.-Mabic  Lanf. 

Wheat.  Btiil,  new por  qr.  Sfii.  to  41a. 

lyiioat.  White,  new „ 37s.  ,,  4 l.s. 

Klimr,  towii-iuaile  whites,  per 

sack  of  280Ihs 38s.  ,,  43s, 

Flour,  hou.soliohls SSs.  „ 37s! 

Flour,  country  huusehohls,  host 

makes  3',s.  ,,  .37^, 

Flour,  Norfolk. and  other  seconds  31s.  „ 3,'>s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  86s.  ,,  44s. 

Barley,  Grin, ling  „ 24s.  ,,  30a. 

Malt,  English 32s.  „ 48s. 

Malt,  Scotch  38s.  „ 43s. 

Malt,  olil  28s.  „ 36s. 

Malt,  brown 28s.  „ 32s. 

Oats,  Kngli.sh 22s.  „ SO3. 

Oats,  Irish  22s.  ,,  26s. 

Oats,  Bcotch  22s.  ,,  30s. 

Bye 40s.  „ 42s. 

Tares 62s.  „ 60s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  863.  ,,  40s 

Beans,  Tick 89s.  „ 41s. 

Beans,  Winter  37s.  „ 40s 

Peas,  Grey 303.  „ S6s' 

Peas,  Maple „ 42s.  4Ci' 

Peas,  White ,,  40s.  ,,  44s' 


METROPOLITAN 
Beef,  prime 
Beef,  middling 
Beef,  inferior  .... 
Mutton,  prime  . . 
Mutton,  middling 
.Mutton,  inferior  . 

Lamb 

Veal,  prune 

Veal,  middling  .. 

Veal,  inferior 

Pork,  prime 

Pork,  middling  .. 
Pork,  inferior 


MEAT  MARKET. 
per8  lbs.  4s.l0d.  to  5s.  4d' 


Ss.lOd. 
3s.  4d. 
6s.  2d. 
6s.  4d. 
4s.  4d. 


4s.  4d' 
3s.  6d- 
6s.  6d. 
6s.  6d. 
43.101. 
5s.  4d.  ,,  6s.  61. 
6s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  4d 
4s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  4d. 
3s.  4d.  „ 3s.  Sd. 
6s.  Od.  „ 6s.  4,1. 
4s.  4d.  „ 4s.  81. 
3s.  8,1.  ,,  4s.  Od. 


HAY  MARKET, 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover. 

Inferior  do.  ....... 

Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  do.  

Straw  


per  load 

lOOs.  to  140s. 

II 

60s.  , 

, 95s. 

• 1 

lOOs.  , 

, ll2s. 

60s.  , 

, 90s. 

30s.  , 

, 41-,. 

COAL  MARKET. 

East  Wylam 

Percy  West  Hartley  ..,!..!! 

Wallsend— Hetton 

,,  Hetton  Lyons  .... 

„ Lambton 

„ Wear 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols  

Reduced  3 per  cent.  


17s.  Od. 
14s.  31. 
20a.  Od. 
17s.  6d. 
19s.  Cd. 
17s.  Cd. 


ICOJto  lOOf 
981  ,,  99 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Grant  Allen. 

From  the  Coniliill  Magazine. 

(Continued  from  page  462.) 

One  may  say  that  the  most  profoundly  modified  of  all  existing  flowers  are  the 
families  of  the  composites,  the  labiates,  the  snapdragons,  and  the  orchids. 
Now  these  are  exactly  the  families  in  which  blue  and  purple  flowers  are 
commonest ; while  in  all  of  them,  except  the  composites,  white  flowers  are 
rare,  and  unmiied  yellow  flowers  almost  unknown.  But  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  test  the  principle  will  be  to  look  at  one  or  two  families  in  detail, 
remembering  of  course  that  we  can  only  expect  approximate  results,  owing  to 
the  natural  complexity  of  the  conditions.  Not  to  overburden  the  subject 
with  unfamiliar  names  I shall  seldom  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  native 
English  flora. 

The  roses  form  a most  instructive  family  to  begin  with.  As  a whole  they 
are  not  very  highly  developed,  since  all  of  them  have  simple  open  symmetrical 
flowers,  generally  with  five  distinct  petals.  But  of  all  the  rose  tribe,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,  the  potentilla  group,  including  our 
common  English  cinquefoils  and  silver-weed,  seem  to  make  up  the  most  central, 
simple,  and  primitive  members.  They  are  chiefly  low  creeping  weeds,  and 
their  flowers  are  of  the  earliest  pattern,  without  any  specialisation  of  form  or 
any  peculiar  adaptation  to  insect  visitors.  Now  among  the  potentilla  group 
nearly  all  the  blossoms  are  yellow,  as  are  also  those  of  the  other  early  allied 
forms,  such  as  agrimony  and  herb-bennet.  Almost  the  only  white  potentillas 
in  England  are  the  barren  strawberry  and  the  true  strawberry,  which  have 
diverged  more  than  any  other  species  from  the  norma  of  the  race.  Water- 
avens,  however,  a close  relative  of  herb-bennet,  has  a duskj  purplish  tinge  ; 
and^  Sir  John  Lubbock  notes  that  it  secretes  honey,  and  is  far  oftener  visited 
by  insects  than  its  kinsman.  The  bramble  tribe,  including  the  blackberry, 
raspberry,  and  dewberry,  have  much  larger  flowers  than  the  potentillas, 
and  are  very  greatly  frequented  by  winged  visitors.  Their  petals  are  pure 
? i with  a pinky  tinge,  especially  on  big  well-grown  blossoms. 

But  there  is  one  low,  little-developed  member  of  the  blackberry  group, 
the  stone-bramble,  with  narrow  inconspicuous  petals  of  a greenish- 
yellow,  merging  into  dirty  white  ; and  this  humble  form  seems  to  preserve  for 
us  the  tr^sitional  stage  from  the  yellow  potentilla  to  the  true  white  brambles. 
One  step  higher,  the  cherries,  apples,  and  pears  have  very  large  and  expanded 
petals,  'v^ite  toward  the  centre,  but  blushing  at  the  edges  into  rosy  pink  or 
bright  red.  Finally,  the  true  roses,  whose  flowers  are  the  most  developed  of 
all,  have  usually  extremely  broad  pink  petals  (like  those  of  our  own  dog-rose), 
which  in  some  ^ill  bigger  exotic  species  become  crimson  or  damask  of  the 
deepest  dye.  They  are  more  sought  after  by  insects  than  any  others  of  their 
lamily. 

At  the  same  time,  the  roses  as  a whole,  being  a relatively  simple  family, 
with  regular  symmetrical  flowers  of  the  separate  type,  have  never  risen  to  the 
stage  of  producing  blue  petals.  That  is  why  our  florists  cannot  turn  out  a 
blue  rose.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  roses  or  any  other  blossoms  vary  within 


tlicir  own  natural  limits,  revert  to  any  earlier  form  or  colour  tlirouKli  wbicli 
tlioy  havo  previously  passed  ; but  it  is  dillicult  or  imposiililo  to  make  them 
take  a step  which  tlioy  have  never  yet  naturally  taken,  lienee  florists  generally 
find  the  most  developed  flowers  arc  also  the  most  vaiiablo  and  plastio  in 
colour  ; and  hence,  too,  wo  can  get  roil,  pink,  white,  straw-coloured,  or  yellow 
rosos,  but  riot  blue  ones.  I his,  I believe,  is  the  historieal  truth  unrlerljiug 
Do  Candolio’s  (livision  of  flowers  into  a xantliic  anil  a cyanic  series. 

Still  more  interesting,  because  covering  a wiiler  range  of  colour,  are 
the  buttercup  family,  whose  petals  vary  from  yellow  to  every  shade  of 
crimson,  purple  and  blue.  Here,  the  simplcHt  and  least  dill'erentiated 
iiiembers  of  tlio  group  are  the  common  meadow  Ijuttercups,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  have  five  open  petals  of  a brilliant  golden  hue.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  exact  accordance  in  colour  between  stamens  and  petals  more  notice- 
able than  in  tliese  flowers.  There  are  two  kinds  of  buttercup  in  England, 
however,  whicli  show  us  the  transition  from  yellow  to  white  actually  taking 
place  under  our  very  eyes.  These  are  the  water-crowfoot  and  its  clrjse  ally 
the  ivy-leaved  crowfoot,  whose  petals  are  still  faintly  yellow  towards  the 
centre,  but  fade  away  into  primrose  and  white  as  they  approach  the  edge. 
The  clematis  and  anemone,  which  arc  more  highly  developed,  have  white 
sepals  (for  the  petals  here  are  suppressed),  even  in  our  English  species  ; and 
exotic  kinds,  varying  from  pink  to  purple,  are  cultivated  in  our  flower  gardens. 
Columbines  are  very  specialised  forms  of  the  buttercup  type,  both  sepals  and 
petals  being  brightly  coloured,  while  the  former  organs  are  produced  above 
into  long  bow-shaped  spurs,  each  of  which  secretes  a drop  of  honey  ; and 
various  columbines  accordingly  range  from  red  to  purple  and  dark  blue.  Even 
the  columbine,  however,  though  so  highly  specialised,  is  not  bilaterally  but 
circularly  symmetrical.  This  last  and  highest  mode  of  adaptation  to  insect 
visits  is  found  in  larkspur,  and  still  more  developed  in  the  curious  monks- 
hood. Now  larkspur  is  usually  blue,  though  white  or  red  blossoms  sometimes 
occur  by  reversion  ; while  monkshood  is  one  of  the  deepest  blue  flowers  we 
possess.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown  that  a particular  bumble-bee  {Bomhwi 
hortorwni)  is  the  only  North  European  insect  capable  of  fertilising  the 
larkspur. 

The  violets  are  a whole  family  of  bilateral  flowers,  highly  adapted  to  fer- 
tilisation by  insects,  and  as  a rule  they  are  blue.  Here,  too,  however,  white 
varieties  easily  arise  by  reversion;  while  one  member  of  the  group,  the 
common  pansy,  is  perhaps  the  most  variable  flower  in  all  nature. 

Finks  do  not  display  so  wide  a range  in  either  direction.  They  begin  as 
high  up  as  white,  and  never  get  any  higher  than  red  or  carnation.  The  small, 
undeveloped  field  species,  such  as  the  chickweeds,  stitchworts,  and  corn- 
spurries,  have  open  flowers  of  very  primitive  character,  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  white.  They  are  fertilised  by  miscellaneous  small  flies.  But  the 
campions  and  true  pinks  have  a tubular  calyx,  and  the  petals  are  raised  on 
long  claws,  while  most  of  them  also  display  special  adaptations  for  a better 
class  of  insect  fertilisation  in  the  way  of  fi-ingea  or  crowns  on  the  petals. 
These  higher  kinds  are  generally  pink  or  red.  Our  own  beautiful  purple 
English  corn-cockle  is  a highly  developed  campion,  so  specialised  that  only 
butterflies  can  reach  its  honey  with  their  long  tongues,  as  the  nectaries  are 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Two  other  species  of  campion,  however, 
show  us  interestingly  the  way  in  which  variations  of  colour  may  occur  in  a 
retrograde  direction  even  among  highly  evolved  forms.  One  of  them, 
the  day  lychnis,  has  red,  scentless  flowers,  opening  in  the  morning, 
and  it  is  chiefly  fertilised  by  diurnal  butterflies.  But  its  descendant,  the  night 
lychnis,  has  taken  to  fertilisation  by  means  of  moths  ; and  as  moths  can  only 
see  white  flowers,  it  has  become  white,  and  has  acquired  a faint  perfume  as 
an  extra  attraction.  Still,  the  change  has  not  yet  become  fully  organised  in 
the  species,  for  one  may  often  find  a night  lychnis  at  the  present  time  which 
is  only  pale  pink,  instead  of  being  pure  white. 

The  only  other  family  of  flowers  with  separate  petals  which  I shall  consider 
here  is  that  of  the  pea-blossoms.  These  are  all  bilateral  in  shape,  as  everybody 
knows  ; but  the  lower  and  smaller  species,  such  as  the  medick,  lotus,  and 
lady’s  fingers,  are  usually  yellow.  So  also  are  broom  and  gorse.  Among  the 
more  specialised  clovers,  some  of  which  are  fertilised  by  bees  alone,  white,  red, 
and  purple  predominate.  Even  with  the  smaller  and  earlier  types,  the  most 
developed  species,  like  lucerne,  are  likewise  purple.  But  in  the  largest  and 
most  advanced  types,  the  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  scarlet  runners,  we  get 
much  brighter  and  deeper  colours,  often  with  more  or  less  tinge  of  blue.  In 
the  sweet-peas  and  many  others,  the  standard  frequently  differs  in  hue  from 
the  keel  or  the  wings — a still  further  advance  in  heterogeneity  of  colouration. 
Lupines,  sainfoin,  everlasting  pea,  and  wistaria  are  highly-evolved  members 
of  the  same  family,  in  which  purple,  lilac,  mauve,  or  blue  tints  become 
distinctly  pronounced. 

When  we  pass  on,  however,  to  the  flowers  in  which  (as  in  this  hare-bell) 
the  petals  have  all  coalesced  into  a tubular  or  campanulate  corolla, 
we  get  even  more  striking  results.  Here,  where  the  very  shape  at  once  be- 
tokens high  modification,  yellow  is  a comparatively  rare  colour  (especially  as 
a ground-tone,  though  it  often  comes  out  in  spots  or  patches),  while  purple  and 
blue,  so  rare  elsewhere,  become  almost  the  rule.  For  example,  in  the  great 
family  of  the  heaths,  which  is  highly  adapted  to  insect  fertilisation,  more  par- 
ticularly by  bees,  purple  and  blue  are  the  prevailiug  tints,  so  much  so  that, 
as  we  all  have  noticed  a hundred  times  over,  they  often  colour  whole  tracts  of 
hillside  together.  So  far  as  I know,  there  are  no  really  yellow  heaths  at  all. 
The  bell-shaped  blossoms  mark  at  once  the  position  of  the  heaths  with  refe- 
rence to  insects  ; and  the  order,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  supplies  us  with 
more  ornamental  plants  than  any  other  in  the  whole  world. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  families  allied  to  my  harebell  here.  They  are,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  larger  and  handsomer  blossoms  of  the  same  type  as  the 
heaths  ; and  the  greater  number  of  them,  like  the  harebell  itself  and  the  Can- 
terbury bell,  are  deep  blue.  Rampion  and  sheep’s  bit,  also  blue,  are  clustered 
heads  of  similar  blossoms.  The  little  blue  lobelia  of  our  borders,  which  is 
bilateral  as  well  as  tubular,  belongs  to  a closely  related  tribe.  Not  far  from 
them  are  the  lilac  scabious,  the  blue  devil’s  bit,  and  the  mauve  teasel. 
Amongst  all  these  very  highly-evolved  groups  blue  distinctly  forms  the  pre- 
valent colour. 

The  composites,  to  which  belong  the  daisies  and  dandelions,  also  give  us 
some  extremely  striking  evidence.  Each  flower-head  here  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  florets,  crowded  together  so  as  to  resemble  a single  blossom. 
So  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  they  fall  naturally  into  three 
groups.  The  first  is  that  of  the  dandelions  and  hawkweeds,  with  open  florets, 
fertilised,  as  a rule,  by  very  small  insects ; and  these  are  generally  yellow, 
with  only  a very  few  divergent  species.  The  second  is  that  of  the  thistle- 
heads,  visited  by  an  immense  number  of  insects,  including  the  bees ; and 
these  are  almost  all  purple,  while  some  highly-evolved  species,  like  the 
corn-flower  or  bluebottle  and  the  true  artichoke,  are  bright  blue.  The  third 
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ia  that  of  tlio  daiaies  and  asters,  with  tubular  central  florets  and  long,  flattened 
outer  rays  , and  these  demand  a closer  examination  here.  ^ f 

The  central  florets  of  the  daisy  tribe,  as  a rule,  are  bright  golden  ; a fact 
which  shows  pretty  certainly  that  they  are  descended  from  a common  ancestor 
who  was  also  yellow.  Moreover,  these  yellow  florets  are  bell-shaped,  and 
each  contain  a pistil  and  five  stamens,  like  any  other  perfect  flower.  But  the 
outer  florets  are  generally  sterile  ; and  instead  of  being  bell-shaped  they  are 
split  down  one  side  and  unrolled,  so  as  to  form  a long  ray  ; tbeir 

corollii  is  at  the  same  time  much  larger  than  that  of  the  central  blossoms. 
In  short,  they  are  sterilised  members  of  the  compound  flower-head,  specially 
set  apart  for  the  work  of  display  ; and  thus  they  stand  to  the  entire  ilower- 
head  in  the  same  relation  as  petals  do  to  the  simple  original  flower.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  is  complete.  Just  as  the  petal  is  a specialised  and 
sterilised  stamen  told  off  to  do  duty  as  an  allurer  of  insects  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  flower,  so  the  ray-floret  is  a specialized  and  sterilised  blossom  told 
off  to  do  the  self-same  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  of  tiny  flowers  which 
make  up  the  composite  flower-head. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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©Iiituars- 

On  the  24th  instant,  at  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  in  the  sixty-ninih 
year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  respected 
of  the  many  worthy  gardeners  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Stamford  Hill.  Ho 
not  only  gave  his  mind  to  his  business  in  an  earnest  manner  and  with  the 
usual  result  of  satisfying  his  employers,  but  he  gave  much  of  his  leisure  to 
the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  neighbours.  In  his  early  days  he  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  local  horticultural  societies,  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
oldest  of  the  chrysanthemum  societies,  and  indeed  one  of  its  founders,  ana  ne 
wrote  the  first  book  on  the  cultivation  of  that  flower.  He  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  this  paper,  an  article  of  his  on  the  growth  of  cameflias  m 
open  beds,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  March  28,  1868,  having  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  then  much  doubted  if  camebias  could  be  grown  as 
hardy  plants  in  the  neighbourhoo  1 of  London,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  m 
a run  of  years  characterized  by  winters  of  only.average  severity,  Mr.  Taylor  s 
statement  is  perfectly  true,_  that  “ camellias  may  be  grown  beds  as 
rhododendrons  are,  and  with  just  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Our  old  friend 
was  an  a^rreeable,  communicative,  and  sometimes  merry  man,  and  one  ot  the 
most  welcome  guests  at  the  dinners  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

E.  jACQUEAtr,  2,  Rue  St.  Martin,  Varis— Catalogue  of  Tuberous  and 
Bulbous  Flowers. 

Keynes  and  Co.,  Salisbury.— ilescripfiue  Catalogue  of  Roses  and  Grape 
Vines— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  TlnRfs,.— Catalogue  of  Roses— Special 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Climbing  Plants,  <I:c. 

Christof  Steinpoc'K,  Altlenqbach,  Oesterreich. — Special  List  of 
Herbaceous  Plants  at  Wholesale  Rates. 


Material  for  RoekworTc.-Rf . C.  E.-There  is  no  material  more  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  an  out-door  rockery  on  which  to  grow  ferns  than  burnt 
bricks  or  “ burrs,”  which  may  be  obtained  at  a very  cheap  ra,«  at  any  of  the 
brickfields  in  your  district.  , i - 

Whitchholme. — The  subject  is  ever  before  us  ; we  figure  new  plants,  give 
lists  of  good  old  and  new  species,  and  report  on  them  as  m exhibitions 

and  gardens.  It  is  evident  you  have  not  long  been  a reader  of  this  paper,  i 
you  continue  a reader  you  will  obtain  all  you  want. 

R J Strood  — Trees  may  be  removed  from  a nursery  ground  unless  there 
are  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary.  As  regards  compensation  1 you 
Lave  tLm,  you  have  no  claim.  But  it  may  be  worth  the  owner  s while  to 
pay  something  to  keep  the  trees  where  they  are,  and  from  your  statement  we 
should  doubt  if  they  are  worth  moving. 

Snails  in  Orchid  House.-H  C.-The  myriads  of 
makins  havoc  in  your  orchid  house  may  surely  be  reduced  to  nothing  y 
determined  action.^  Little  heaps  of  fresh  brewers’  grams,  fresh  lettuce  leaves, 

cabbage  leaves  smeared  with  rank  butter,  and  damp  woi^en  planks  may  be 

used  ad  lib.  as  traps,  and  the  policy  must  be  to  catch  and  klU. 

Hardii Free- Blooming  /Joses.— Derbyshire.— The  following  hybrid  ^rpetuals 
are  WdV  a“d  free-flowering  i Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost  Beauty  of 
Waltham^  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Duchesse  de 
SlrA.?  Duke  o(  Edinb.r,h,  Dr.  A"dey.  O?™™' 

Waltham,  John  Hopper,  La  Eeine,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  Alfred  de  Rouge 
mont,  Paul  Neyron,  Princess  Louise,  Red  Dragon,  and  Victor  \ erdier. 

Plantinn  a Shady  /Jorder.— Gravesend  .-Under  the  circumstances  the  best 

cuufs  Sd  be  t.  ;ii.oo».iuue.h.  cul.iv.t™  S' fhJZ,.  LSu' 
and  devote  it  to  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  the  shade.  Some  of  the  most  suitabl^s 

for  the  position  are  Arbutus  unedo,  aucubas  in  variety, 

Euonvnms  iaponicus,  ivies  and  bellies  green  and  variegated.  Privets,  Rhoc^ 
SrCpoLLum,  r’ed-flowered  Currant,  Spanish  B-om,  Snowberry,  yew^ 
in  variety,  laurestinus  and  vincas  green  and 

of  a ma^inal  band  to  the  border  Vinca  elegantissima  will  be  found  unsur 
passed. 

Names  of  Plants.-V.  W.-You  have  sent  look  af  theS  '“^W® 

mens  consist  of  leaves  only,  and  we  cannot  afford  time  to  look  at  them.  W 
Sv^yr  tL  names  of  such  as  admit  of  being  quickly  disposed  of  : 4,  A 
variegLted  citrus,  which  cannot  be  named  from  one  leaf  ; 5,  Acalypha  tricolor , 

r b.z?«.r;n o„,. 

W Hewitt  —1,  Abutilon  rufinerve ; 2,  A.  integerrimum  ; 3,  Cainellia  maliflora , 
4,  b.  sasanqua.  W.  R.  B.— 1,  Gasteria  anguluta  ; 2,  Mussaenda  frondosa. 


HORNIMAN’S 

PURE  TEA 

IS  THE  BEST. 

OlVI-Y  IIV  JPA.CKETS,  BY  4,000  ^BEINTS. 

“ HE  WHO  KNOWS  WHAT  IT  IS  TO  LABOUR,  KNOWS  WHAT  IT  IS  TO  ENJOY. 


The  story  runs  that  in  the  year  510  an  Indian 
prince— one  Darma,  third  son  of  King  Kosjusva— 
famed  throughout  the  Kast  for  his  religious  zeal,  landed  in 
China  on  a missionary  enterprise.  He  devoted  all  his  tune 
and  thought  to  the  diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  God.  In 
order  to  set  an  example  of  piety  to  others,  ho  imposed  on 
himself  various  privations  and  mortifications,  forswore 
sleep  and,  living  mostly  in  the  open  air,  devoted  himself  to 
prayer  preaching,  and  contemplation.  However,  after 
several  years  passed  in  this  exceussively  austere  manner,  he 
involuntarily  fell  asleep.  Upon  awaking,  so  distressed  vyas 
he  at  having  violated  his  oath,  that  to  prevent  a repetition 
of  such  backHluUng  and  never  again  permit  “ tired  eyehda 
to  “ rest  on  tired  eyes,"  he  cut  off  those  olYending  portions 
of  his  bo<ly,  and  flung  them  on  the  ground.  Keturnm»  next 
day  to  the  same  spot,  he  discovered  that  his  eyeluls  had 
undergone  a strange  metamorphosis,  having  been  changed 
into  a shrub,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen 
nnou  the  earth.  Having  eaten  some  of  the  leaves,  he  found 
Ills  spirit!  singularly  exhilarated  thereby  ; while  his  former 
vigour  was  restored.  Hence  ho  recommended  the  newly- 
discoverod  boon  to  his  disci rdos  and  followers,  so  that  after 
a time  the  use  ot  Tea  rapidly  spread.  A portrait  of  Darma 
is  given  l>y  Krnmpfor,  the  first  authoritative  writer  on 
China.  At  the  foot  of  the  portrait  is  the  representation  of  a 
reed  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  the  religious  onthusUst 
having  crossed  rivers  and  seas  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mission. 
It  is  by  no  moans  difficult,  out  of  this  wonderful  legeml,  to 
extrai-t  a moral,  namely,  that  an  earnest  individual,  who 
had  acquired  the  useful  liatiit  of  keeping  his  eves  oneii, 
discovered  one  of  Nature’s  secrets,  which  had  oiitiroly 
escaped  the  observation  of  all  others. 


‘‘It  is  a singular  fact  that  a Chinese  never  drinks  cold 
water.  Un-coloured  Tea(Mr.  Fortune  writes)  is  his  beverage 
from  morning  till  night — the  essence  of  the  herb  drawn  out 
in  pure  water,  and  swallowed  without  milk  and  sugar.  1 
he  travels,  he  stops  in  his  chair  to  take  his  cup.  If  he  pays 
a visit  he  is  offered  Tea  ; If  he  receives  a visitor  he  protlors 
it.  Before  dinner  he  takes  his  Tea  as  the  French  take  oysters 
—as  a zest.  After  dinner  he  sips  his  tea  as  a Scotchman 
takes  his  whisky— as  a digester.  This  is  done  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  with  positme  advantage  to  his  hoddij  healin 
and  comfort. 

“Yet  we  Englishmen 'swallow  Tea  made  from  coloured 
leaves,  go  to  bed,  turn  and  toss,  keep  awake,  get  up,  com- 
plain of  unstrung  nerves  and  weak  digestion,  and  ® 

doctor,  who  shakes  his  head  and  says  ‘Teal  ,,, 
means,  if  he  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  is  Metallic 
Colouring  Powder.’  ‘ Forcigner.s,’  say  the  Chinese,  nito  to 
have  their  Tea  uniform  and  pretty ; ’ so  they  colour  the  leaves 
for  tile  advantage  of  the  linglish  yierchanis.  The  Chinese 
would  not  drink  dyed  Tea,  such  as  we  daily  use  ; but  uio 
more  colouring  powder  he  can  communicate  to  the  leaves, 
the  higher  becomes  its  value  iu  the  eyes  of  the  merchant, 
who  can  then  get  more  money  for  it  from  the  English  lea 
Dealers.  The  dyeing  process  accordingly  goes  on  m unmn 
to  an  extent  actually  alarming.  The  Chinoso  may  readily 
regard  us  with  surprise,  .and  the  coats  of  our  stomachs  may 
well  rebel  against  such  an  objectionable  iiitnisiou. 

The  tlrm  of  MUSSRS.  HoiiNfMAN  AND  Co.  stand  lu  an  ox- 
coptionally  favourable  position  for  business,  from  uio 
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KIses. 


« I ISth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M I Liyhtliotmo  coimm  iiocd,  17j9 

w nfi  MioliiirliiuH  Torm  logins. 


Old  Michdolmas  Day. 

• Now  Moon,  (5li.  liu.  morn.  Columbm  dis- 
Liiiioya  nil'll,  IHUi.  Lcovoroil  Ainurioa,  1192 
riro  IiisuraiK'o  liiio. 


n.  H. 
<i  U 
(J  10 
0 17 
0 I!) 
0 20 
0 22 
0 2 1 


8un._ 

Smiths 

iH'fiiro 

Noun. 


Moon. 


Hioii  Watkr  at 


Seta. 


M.  H. 

12  27 
12  4T 

12  r,a 

13  11 
1:1  29 
13  13 
13  57 


ir.  M. 

5 22 
5 20 
5 18 
5 15 
5 13 
5 II 
5 8 


lUaea.  Seta. 
Morn.  After. 


II.  u. 
2 20 

3 24 

4 28 

5 33 
0 37 

7 42 

8 47 


■1.  M. 
3 30 

3 57 

4 17 
4 37 

4 59 

5 20 
5 67 


l^ntlon  Bridge. 

LIvurpoul  Dock. 

Morn. 

Aftur. 

Mom. 

After. 

H.  M. 

H.  U. 

ir.  M. 

If.  M. 

11  30 

11  57 

8 23 

8 r>5 

— 

0 22 

0 22 

9 47 

0 -12 

I 2 

10  7 

10  27 

1 18 

1 a5 

10  43 

11  0 

1 52 

2 .5 

11  17 

11  31 

2 20 

2 3'. 

11  45 

2 52 

3 5 

— 

0 17 

M.tmp. 
arrK.of 
«)  yni. 
Chli  I 
wick . 


IIVO. 

.52  0 
52-5 
52  3 
.52- 1 
517 
51  4 
51  3 


USKPUL  Plants  in  Flowkr. 

H.  Hardy ; o,  Ureenhouae ; s.  Store. 


Aatcr  IiiiviH,  ii 

Aator  Novuj.Aiiplinj,  ji 

Uoiivarilia  Juamiiiillora,  o 

lloliaiitlms  miiltiflorue  11.  iVl.  ’ iV,. 

Norine  HariiieiiHiH,  11 

TacBoiiia  fxouieiinla,  o.  ............. 

Veronica  Aiiilurdoni,  o 


. Itliio. 

Iti'd. 

, White. 
Yellow. 
Red. 
Purple. 
Itlun. 


Day 

of 

Yr. 

1882 

281 

28.' 

283 

281 

285 

280 

287 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1882. 


the®^Offlce‘^®‘’ive  Marla  forwarded  Post  Free 

upon  PAYMKNT  IN  ADVANCE;  One 


S'^edent'LCt^zerlaudrTuVket'Tas^^^^^^^^ 

W^Jdnesd® y W h"  and  r®  n'-  forwarded,  not  later  than 

E c!  ®Oe  AdyerUsefnents'  Aiaersgate  Street.  London" 

Pane  Ninenence  nnr  ®Hn®i'.  i under.  2s.  6d. : Front 

f^r  lines  (irwords)  ind ’unXr^n^Shm?  ’ Situations  Wanted.  &c., 

seven  words  A Remitcance  ^80010  “““  threepence  for  every  additlona 

(post  frM.  2jd.)  *‘®'“'”aNCE  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stam^  (or  a copy 

Initials  at  Po^"^ffices  as  all  Lettm-s'^8o®nIidilF®f8®*^^^  having  Letters  addressed  to 
returned  to  the  sender.  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 

them.Tthfstock^7b?:i^;fn"X?s"“"^  »>ose  requiring 

SPECIAL  NOTfCP  ill  “"“U®™  ut  aU  tunes  smaU.  and  they  are  never  eprinted. 
sho^dbe  ,dd?e®s7d  t^rS^  *“'®“‘^®'^  “‘®  literary  portion  of  the  Paper 

■*^^l^and^m.^ALDERSaAT^^  ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES, 

delay  is  caused  when  instructions  are  iorward7dWe°l cocBiderable 


€3f^ibilions  anb 


Jfftmgs  fax  ®Hsmmg  mwli. 

■'"TS  r'""' 


Yaffil  for  t^x  (&mamg 

Monday,  October  9,  at  12  30  pm  —Mr  t /i  ai. 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bul’bs.^  38,  King  Street, 

Tuesday,  October  10,  at  12.30  pm Mr  r n o 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Established  Orihidf  ^8,  King  Stret, 

Outdoor  Nursery  Stock.  * * Beeston  Nursery  ; 

Tuesday,  October  10,  at  3 pm  —Air  t « n . 

Fulham  Fields  ; Seakale  and  Rhubarb  Ro^ts^'  Norman  Farm, 

J-  C-  Sl«.n.,  .1  38,  King  Stoel, 

Covent  Gai^e^n^W.a'j'lmported'OrJJh^  33,  King  Street, 

“ 33.  King  Street, 


bv  « a«”  at  hand,  and  the  wise  planters  know 

rjiL  , MI  V,  . ^hey  are  enabled  to  carry  out  their  nlans 

the  trees  reVch  f 1 «teet  with  disappointment.  And  when 

damaS  r he  ir!f’  "ii"  '*>  f»nnd  to  have  been  so  much 
rerCwhile  perC  sU^^  ‘7  years  to 

death  to  a sicklfSence  a“L“‘T  ““y  ,'.ee?ver,  but  prefer 

passed  there  is  the  great  neril  of  .P'fhmmary  penis  are 

planting  can  hp  i^  weather  to  be  encountered ; for 

weather  ” when  tlfp  ^ ^ 7 performed  only  in  what  is  called  “ open 
Tot  Sic,i;„to  hw!  d partiealarly  moist  and  the  sky  is 

hoverinn  about  £’th,  f t“®  lain-stonns  or  snow-storms 

well  done  or  ill  donl  R industrial  operations,  may  be 

the  conseonences  nf ’ industrial  operations, 

aTC  £ “f  JatMot  =‘S"e:LLt 

^eallwi  ^ "^ho  take  time  by  the  forelock  can 

I nltZZfa  'T'‘  '*  “““  probabSS  an“ 

Circumstances  m their  favour.  It  needs  no  more  to  be  said  exeenf 

^eetard"  noTd  Ri  '“e  .Position  of  novices,  that  it  is  not 
shed  theTr  leuvp  T hWe  completely 

SaLtion  fr  them  to  the  process  of  trans^ 

misSf  and  I growth  would  be  a direct 

mischief,  and  some  time  after  growth  has  ceased  must  be  allowed 
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them  for  the  hardening  of  the  young  wood.  But  the  more  we  learn 
ot  the  lunctions  of  leaves,  the  more  surely  are  we  persuaded  tliat, 
although  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  a tree,  their  usefulness 
does  not  continue  until  they  actually  drop,  but  ceases  some  con- 
siderable time  in  advance  of  that  event.  We  have  recorded  exneri- 
ments  in  planting  during  the  month  of  September  in  average 
seasons,  the  results  being  altogether  satisfactory.  Extreme  cases 
teach  us  the  limits  of  the  possible.  We  do  not  recommend  people 
to  plaii^t  deciduous  trees  in  September,  but  we  can  safely  say  that 
from  the  ro,iddle  of  October  onwards  planting  may  be  carriud  on 

'V  t ^ earlier  it  is  begun  the  more  com- 

pletely will  It  be  finished,  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  open 
weather  in  the  earlier  days  of  autumn.  Large  oiierations  are  often 
interrupted  ly  bad  weather,  and  the  spring  may  dawn  and  still  find 
them  unfinished.  It  is  well  therefore  to  begin  early,  and  to  feel 
that  we  are  as  yet  far  away  from  the  edge  of  a precipice. 

The  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  have  presented  a lamentably 
barren  appearance  in  the  past  summer.  We  have  had  a run  of  bad 
seasons,  pleasantly  chequered  with  a few  exceptionally  good  ones 
the  year  1881  being  fairly  productive  of  good  fruits.  In  all  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  fruit-producing  districts  planting  has  been 
carried  on  with  a spirit  that  might  occasion  surprise  if  the  visible 
discouragements  were  alone  regarded.  But  in  the  minds  of  obser- 
vant and  experienced  fruit  cultivators  there  were  to  be  found 
encouragements  engendered  of  knowledge.  Thirty  to  forty  years 
ago  fruit  orchards  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Hereford,  and  Worcester 
were  to  a great  extent  destroyed,  because  they  had  ceased  to  nay 
and  the  land  was  put  under  rotation  tillage.  In  the  past  fifteen’ 
years  the  reverse  operation  has  been  in  progress  : new  plantations 
have  been  formed,  and  the  producers  of  trees-in  other  words 
our  friends  the_  nurserymen— have  been  profitably  occupied  ii’i 
supplying  material  for  the  formation  of  these  new  orchards.  The 
fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention  because  the  years  in  which  the 
orchards  have  been  renewed  and  extended  have  not  been  years  of 
extraordinary  plenty. 

It  seems  that  the  increased  and  increasing  energy  observable  in 
the  commercial  fruit  garden  is  the  result  in  great  part  of  the  re- 
duction _ to  scientific  principles  of  the  business  of  fruit  production. 
Ine  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  have  contributed  in  a very 
considerable  degree  to  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject 
fi  culture,  and  it  has  become  evident  to  all  observers 

that  the  men  who  read  and  reflect,  and  attend  exhibitions  and  assist 

• “I®  • committees,  have  a better  run  of  luck 

with  their  fruit  crops  than  the  men  who  shut  themselves  up,  and 
hear  little  and  see  less.  The  horticultural  papers  have  given  very 
much  attention,  and  in  _ a very  systematic  way,  to  the  subject  of 
truit  culture,  gathering  information  from  all  quarters,  and  carefully 
tabulating  the  observations  and  suggestions  of  practical  men.  They 
lave,  indeed,  accomplished  an  end  which  apparently  is  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  way  ; they  have  gathered  the  wisdom  of  many 
counsellors  and  given  it  freely  to  the  world.  That  we  have  eii- 
readerT^^  work  is,  ive  hope,  apparent  to  our 

As  one  more  endeavour  in  this  direction,  we  made  a careful  digest 
ot  reports  and  records  at  our  command,  and  gave  the  results  in  our 
issue  for  September  30._  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  about  two 
thousand  varieties  of  fruits  available  we  have  selected  about  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  whole,  our  list  comprising  116  “sure-bearing 
truits.  lhat  these  are  not  “ sure  ” in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
le  orchards  at  this  time  testify,  but  they  are  such  as,  in  a long  run 

0 years,  nave  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  in  many  Yvidely- 
separated  distri^s,  on  various  soils,  and  under  different  systems  of 
management.  For  certain  particular  cases  these  lists  may  be  of 

ut  little  use,  but  for  planters  in  general,  if  constant  and  abundant 
supplies  of  fruit  are  matters  of  importance,  these  lists  are  full 

01  importance,  and  may  with  advantage  be  consulted  from  time  to 

^ last  year  we  reported  on  a remarkable  crop  of 

btirlmg  Castle  apple  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dancer  at  Chiswick,  and 
we  now  call  to  mind  a remark  made  by  our  friend  when  a certain 
lew  were  admiring  the  crop.  He  said,  “ If  I had  known  in  time  I 
would  have  had  a hundred  trees  of  these  for  every  one  you  see  here. 

e cover  our  land  and  live  in  hope,  and  time  reveals  to  us  our 
mistakes  when  it  is  t(io  late  to  repair  them.”  And  such  mistakes 
nave  been  made,  and  still  are  made,  everywhere,  not  only  in  market 
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•gardens,  ))ut  in  the  smaller  enclosures  that  arc  planted  for  the  express 

Durnoso  of  improving  the  family  table. 

When  110  varieties  of  fruit*  have  been  named  there  will  remain 
as  many  more  that  may  properly  dispute  with  them  for  the  lionour 
of  a place  in  the  lists.  And  these  will  easily  be  found.  Our  duty 
in  such  a case  is  to  accept  advice  from  all  (juarter.s,  and  ca.st  u 
accounts  impartially.  But  every  prudent  planter  will  give  ^ 
tion  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  locality.  It  may  happen  that  thes 
favourites  have  really  been  superseded  by  bottw  sorts  and 
to  give  them  place  is  a retrogressive  proceeding.  But  for  all  t at 
their  claim  to  attention  is  pre-eminent,  until  facts  beyond  ^^isput 
have  destroyed  their  pre-eminence.  It  may  be  said  t^at  every  fruit 
and  every  4riety  has  a special  fitness  for  some  particular  localitj, 
“lucre  than  all  the  rit,  it  is  » at  home.”  It  is  fot  t 
discover  these,  and  a review  of  the  immediate  locality  will  ho  of  m 
effect  than  any  reference  to  books.  The  local  fayouiites  must 
attention,  whateyer  may  be  the  decision  taken  thereupon. 


TllBRK  bS  NOTHING  IN  TllH  (lABDMN.” 


The  NATiyE  Guano  Company’s  Root  Show  will  take  place  at 
Aylesbury  on  Thursday,  the  19tli  inst.  ...  » • u.  1 

At  THE  Dairy  Show  held  during  last  week  m the  Agricultural 
Hall  Eiio-lish  cheeses  of  high  character  were  conspicuous,  and  amongst 
Sol:  !"p%r!or  samples  of  British  Camembert  amd  British  Gorgonzola. 

Mr  Webb’s  make  of  the  latter  was  valued  at  112s.  per  cwt.  ^ 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  1883.— A great  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  Berlin  in  the  month  of  April.  The  Imperial  Horticultura 
Lciety  of  Russia  will  hold  an  exhibition  in_  ^t.  Petersburg  from  tlm 
5th  to  the  17th  of  May,  or,  to  give  the  dates  in  old  style,  from  the  16th 
to  the  28th.  The  great  show  in  Ghent  is  fixed  to  take  place  from  the 
15th  to  the  22nd  of  April. 

A Lecture  on  Plant  Labels  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Slnrley 

at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ^SouthK^ 

on  Tuesday  next,  October  10,  at  three  o’clock.  Mr.  Hibbeid  s ob]ect 
will  be  to  indicate  the  points  of  practical  importance  in  the  rece 
competitive  exhibition  of  plant  labels,  the  whole  of  these  bemg  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  R.H.S.  , 3 , 4.1 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  on  Wednesday  l^t  presented  to  the 

Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  at  the  ® a4l^' 

lection  of  fruit,  including  grapes,  pines,  melons,  peais,  ’ 

peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and" raspberries.  This  was  ’pc®o;d-c« 
with  an  annual  custom  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  public 

interest.  „ „ q 

Van  Gbert’s  “Iconography  of  Indian  Azaleas  for  bep- 
tember  contains  portraits  of  Bignonicefiora,  a huge  double  flower  of 
G 4miliar  7hade  of  purple-red ; Konigin  Cleopatra,  a curious  striped 
sino'le  very  fantastically  coloured  ; &nd  Heinrich  Heine,  a semi-double 
of  a rich  vlolet-crimson  colour.  The  literature  and  the  pictures  agiee 
in  high  quality  and  appropriateness. 

Abutilons  have  been  amongst  the  best  of  ^"^nninal  flowed  m the 
nresent  season  and  they  appear  likely  to  contmne  gay  until  frost  biin„,s 
them  to  a stop.’  Mr.  Canned  has  sent  us  a heap  of  blooms  to  show  how 
they  are  beh^ing  at  Swanley.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London 
they  are  at  this  time  full  of  flower,  and  as  fresh  as  if  made  foi  the 

M^r  Moore,  Nurseryman,  of  Market  Place,  Warwick,  ®e™P^ains 
that  in  our  report  of  the  recent  exhibition  at  Warwick  we  omitted  to 
stote  thThe  obtained  a certificate  for  Moore’s  Warwmk  Turnip  an 
imnroved  green  top-variety  suitable  for  either  farm  01  garden, 
re^rters  endeavour  to  report  fully  and  fairly,  but  they  are  as  falhble 
as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Messrs  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge  have 
published  a catalogue  of  seed  corn,  comprising  may 

other  cereals.  One  of  the  specialities  is  a beardless  barley,  which  may 
be  harvested  and  malted  with  less  labour  than  any 
barley.  We  refer  to  the  catalogue  here  because  it  is,  in  its  way, 
novelty,  and  posseisses  considerable  interest. 

A fathering  of  Peas  on  the  Second  of  October  may  be 
expected  in  many  places  in  such  a season  as  the  present,  but  would 
rorbclooked  fo7iL« J Flace  near  London.  However  our  negb)  0«r 

Mr  T.  N.,  of  Lordship  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  exactly  3J  , 

toe  Post  OfRce  as  the  crow  hies,  gathered  on  the  2nd  1'ds 

British  Queen  peas  that  were  sown  late  111  June  and  atteiwato 
mulched  with  Chubb  and  Round’s  prepared  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Moieove  , 
Te  „St  i"tm  fresh,  and  another  gathering  ..  confidentlj  evpeeted 

should  the  weather  prove  fairly  favourable.  „ ,, 

Wasps  and  Hornets.— Mr.  F.  Nevill  Read  writing  from  Ravello, 
inthe  4Xesday  last,  says  I have  for  some  years  been 

sible  to  attack  them  with  sulphur  or  Si^npowdcr.  On  icato 
totcrcsting  letter  of  Mr.  Squire  in  the  Times  ot  Septen  bei  20,  1 at  once 
r rcyanye  of  potassium  first  on  a wasp’s  nest  in  P 
been  impossible  to  destroy  it,  and  tl.cn  on  a nest  m tl 

f,f  a trcL  The  cyanide  is  as  eiricacious  against 
wasps  and  in  twenty-four  hours  botli  wore  lying 
shall  try  to  make  known  ^this  valuable  discovery  to  t ic  o 
vineyards  in  this  province.” 


“ VV  H VT  a peculiar  heading ! ” the  reader  will  say  ; “ this  is  so  unlike  the 
practical  matter-of-fact  headings  we  arc  used  to  in  the  Gardener. 
Magazine.”  It  will  also  perhaps  be  added  that  what  follows  cannot 
be  worth  reading.  Whether  it  will  be  worth  reading  or  not,  good 
reader  that  I will  leave  you  to  judge.  I have  been  pondciing  ov  1 
lh«  ...lec-  thing.  1 hnvo 

lllwhonrofond  of.  garden  arc 

the  approach  of  sprin,.  flowers  or  “ nothing  in  your  garden.” 

you  to  say  whether  you  will  ^ many  gardens  in  which 
But  bear  in  mind,  gentle  reader,  that  tueie  ^ , because  so 

°“T,'“oSn'  flowers  in  January.  V .rrcommU hn'toeon' 

Aconite,  which  has  yellow  w^aW  fou^r 

Tt  belongs  to  the  bulbous  plants,  ana  as  11  ouiji  g 

“c^feTS.  it  may  he  P;aVV”rermps'' ol  Tedg"ng.‘‘r  hide 
in  the  borders,  or  Pl^^^  in  sc?S  or  Tn  any  artistic  fashion 

Xf  onlrS^  "it  will  he  ^..‘^^.""fl^tTw '‘'.Sf ' dljs 

rjinnUrorXs^ 

H Sfa  hrilSriariet’flower,  plant  Anemone  5°^ 

flower  during  a hard  frost  hut  if  Jav'a  m.  d month  t w^U  snrpr.se 

^a™h*’"aiSdXus"i.  Tow  Xfug  andXmo":  hut'  it.is  the"first 

Xe  whiteXers,  and  hy^no  means  you 

may  be  planted  in  a bed  or  m clumps  iussillgo 

like  scented  flowers,  you  may  T^^s  to  if  the 

irXirnSirXonf/XX”  i.  it,  ver^  nnrnly 

lifetime  with  ordinary  care.  It  is  simply  “®®®®!Y4ow  in  any  ktod  of 

ro^ibtxtpfin^Sd'S^ 

XtenXXhXn|e“y‘e|ra^^^^ 

in  many,  warm  garden,  he  m flower  J^»,“XXS‘Cve  exhausted 

of  Mareh  Sroouse,  should  he  in  full  flower.  The  yellow  ™i  etj  » 

Fh  cf^/vir  n-f  +lipni  let  me  recommend  you  to  obtain  tiie  single  y> 

with  where  spring  flowers  are  grown  . it  . Narcissus  is  such  a 

S :;.oX";n  e~r/garden.  The  flr.t 

XerAimonli  S “leXapitiLtandard  tree. and  thedoiihle- 
ll™crinRPrhcsrwh,eharoprett^^ 

form  q’lio  snowy  Mesipulis  is  another  tree  admii.ibly  .u  . 1 , 

ihrnhhcry.  Tl.elloworiug  Currant  everyhody  knows  is  very  ' * 

“WiXheiS;«>.  j-  v;r  “eu“S't't:iM.o  y- 

ivimodis  NOW.  If  you  do  not  accept  the  advice  gnen  t , . 7 

fault,  and  not  mine,  if  you  have  nothing  in  tlic  garden  when  ' 

.spring  time  comes. 


Oi  toiii'u  7,  iSS  . 


Tim  CARDliNJlRS'  MAC.  A Z1  Nil. 
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Britislj  associatioit 

THK  rilKSKNT  rilAvSl-:  ok  thk  antiquity  of  man. 

Uy  I’KOFuasoii  W.  Uoyu  Dawkihh. 

In  taking  tbo  chair  in  tho  section  of  Anthropology,  the  Professor  said  : The 
swift  development  of  onr  young  and  rapidly-growing  science,  which  embraces 
within  its  scope  all  that  is  known,  not  inuroly  about  man,  but  about  his 
environment,  in  present  and  past  times,  renders  tho  (irst  and  more  ambitious 
course  peculiarly  dilllcult  to  one,  like  myself,  labouring  under  tho  pres- 
sure of  many  avocations.  I am  therefore  driven  to  adopt  tho  second  and  tho 
easier,  by  choosing  a subject  with  which  1 am  familiar,  and  which  appears  to 
mo  to  be  appropriate  in  this  place  of  meeting.  I propose  to  place  before  you 
the  present  phase  of  tho  inquiry  into  the  antiipiity  of  man,  and  to  point  out 
what  we  know  of  tho  conditions  of  life — though  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
iinporfoct  and  fragmentary— under  which  man  has  appeared  in  the  Old  and  in 
tho  New  Worlds.  The  rudely-chipped  implements  left  by  the  primeval  hunters 
in  tho  bods  of  gravel  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Southampton  Water  and  elsewhere,  are  eloipient  of  the  presence  of  man  in 
this  district  at  a time  when  there  was  no  Southampton  Water,  and  the 
elephant  and  the  reindeer  wandered  over  the  site  of  this  busy  mart  for  ships  ; 
when  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  an  island,  and  the  River-drift  hunter  could 
walk  across  from  I’ortsmouth  to  Cowes,  with  no  obstacle  except  that  offered  by 
the  rivers  and  morasses.  I propose  to  enter  upon  the  labours  of  Prestwich, 
Evans,  Stevens  and  Blackmore,  Codrington,  Read,  Brown,  and  other  investi- 
gators in  this  country,  and  to  combine  the  results  of  their  inquiries  wuth  those 
in  other  countries,  and  with  some  observations  of  my  own,  which  I was  able  to 
make  in  ISSO,  during  my  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  study  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  the  gradual  and  orderly  succession  of 
higher  types  of  mammalia,  so  well  defined  and  so  orderly,  that  I have  used  it 
as  a basis  for  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary  period.  We  find  the  placental 
mammals  becoming  more  and  more  specialized  as  we  approach  the  frontier  of 
history.  The  living  orders  appear  in  the  Eocene,  the  living  genera  in  the 
Miocene,  a few  living  species  in  the  Pliocene,  and  the  rest  in  the  Pleistocene. 
The  characteristics  of  this  evolution  of  living  forms  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — YI.  Historic — in  which  the  events  are  recorded  in  history.  Events 
included  in  history.  Founded  on  discoveries,  documents,  refuse-heaps,  caves, 
tombs.  V.  Prehistoric — in  which  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  fruits  appear. 
Man  abundant ; domestic  animals,  cultivated  fruits,  spinning,  weaving, 
pottery  making,  mining,  commerce;  the  neolithic,  bronze,  and  iron  stages  of 
culture.  Camps,  habitations,  tombs,  refuse-heaps,  surface  accumulation,  caves, 
alluvia,  peat  bogs,  submarine  forests,  raised  beaches.  IV.  Pleistocene — in 
which  living  species  of  placental  mammals  are  more  abundant  than  the  extinct. 
Man  appears ; anthropidee ; the  palaeolithic  hunter ; living  species  abundant. 
Refuse-heaps,  contents  of  caves,  river  deposits,  submarine  forests,  boulder  clay, 
moraines,  marine  sands,  and  shingle.  III.  Pliocene — in  which  living  species  of 
placental  mammals  appear.  Living  species  appear  ; apes,  simiadoe,  in  Southern 
Europe.  Fresh-water  and  marine  strata;  volcanic  dibris  (Auvergne).  If. 
Miocene — in  which  the  alliance  between  living  and  placental  mammals  is  more 
close  than  before.  Living  genera  appear ; apes,  simiadoe,  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Fresh- water  and  marine  strata ; volcanic  debris  (Auvergne)  ; 
lignites.  I.  Eocene — in  which  the  placental  mammals  now  on  earth  were 
represented  by  allied  forms  belonging  to  existing  orders  and  families.  Living 
orders  and  families  appear , lemurs  (lemuridm)  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
Fresh-water  and  marine  strata ; lignites.  The  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species  in  the  above  summary,  when  traced  forward  in  time,  fall  into  the 
shape  of  a genealogical  tree,  with  its  trunk  hidden  in  the  secondary  period, 
and  its  branchlets  (the  living  species)  passing  upwards  from  the  Pliocene,  a tree 
of  life,  with  living  mammalia  for  its  fruit  and  foliage.  Were  the  extinct  species 
taken  into  account,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  fill  up  the  intervals  separating 
one  living  form  from  another,  and  that  they  too  grow  more  and  more  like  the 
living  forms  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  present  day.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  above  definitions  the  fossil  marsupials  are  purposely  ignored, 
because  they  began  thtir  specialization  in  the  secondary  period,  and  had 
arrived  in  the  Eocene  at  the  stage  which  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a living 
genus— the  opossum  (Didelphys).  It  will  be  seen  that  our  inquiry  into  the 
antiquity  of  man  is  limited  to  the  last  four  of  the  divisions.  The  most 
specialized  of  all  animals  cannot  be  looked  for  until  the  higher  mammalia  by 
which  he  is  now  surrounded  were  alive.  We  cannot  imagine  him  in  the  Eocene 
age,  at  a time  when  animal  life  was  not  sufificiently  differentiated  to  present 
us  with  any  living  genera  of  placental  mammals.  Nor  is  there  any  probability 
of  his  having  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  Miocene,  because  of  the  absence  of 
higher  placental  mammals  belonging  to  living  species.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  man  should  have  belonged  to  a fauna  in  which  no  other  living  species  of 
mammal  was  present.  He  belongs  to  a more  advanced  stage  of  evolution  than 
the  mid-Miocene  of  Thenay.  Up  to  this  time  the  evolution  of  the  animal 
kingdom  had  advanced  no  further  than  the  Simiadae  in  the  direction  of  man, 
and  the  apes  then  haunting  the  forests  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  those  on  the  earth.  We  may  also  look  at  the  question 
from  another  point  of  view.  If  man  were  upon  the  earth  in  the  Miocene  age, 
it  is  incedible  that  he  should  not  have  become  something  else  in  the  long 
lapse  of  ages,  and  during  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  by  which  all  the 
Miocene  land  mammalia  have  been  so  profoundly  affected,  that'they  have  been 
either  exterminated  or  have  assumed  new  forms.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  man  should  have  been  an  exception  to  the  law  of  change,  to  which  all  the 
higher  mammalia  have  been  subjected  since  the  Miocene  age.  Nor  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Pliocene  age  can  we  expect  to  find  man  upon  the  earth,  because  of  the 
very  few  living  species  of  placental  mammals  then  alive.  The  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Professor  Capellini,  in  favour  of  Pliocene  man  in  Italy,  seems  both 
to  me  and  to  Dr.  Evans  unsatisfactory,  and  that  advanced  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney in  support  of  the  existence  of  Pliocene  man  in  North  America  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  be  maintained.  It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  succeeding  sta»e, 
or  the  Pleistocene,  when  living  species  of  mammalia  begin  to  abound,  that  we 
meet  with  indisputable  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  on  the  earth.  As  a pre- 
liminary to  our  inquiry  we  must  first  of  all  define  what  is  meant  try  the  Pleis- 
tocene Period.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Quaternary  of  the  French,  and  the 
Postpliocene  of  the  older  works  of  Lyell,  and  it  includes  all  the  phenomena 
known  in  latitudes  outside  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  ice  no  longer  is  to  be 
found,  under  the  name  of  glacial  and  inter-glacial.  It  is  characterized  in  Europe, 
as  I have  pointed  out  in  my  work  on  “Early  Man  in  Britain,”  by  the  arrival 
of  living  species,  which  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  groups,  accord- 
ing to  their  present  habitats.  The  first  consists  of  those  now  found  in  the 
temperate  zones  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing animals  Mole,  musk  shrew,  common  shrew,  mouse,  beaver,  hare,  pika. 


pouched  marmot,  water  vole,  red  field  vole,  short-tailed  field  vole,  continental 
lichl  vole,  lynx,  wild  cat,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  crinino,  stoat,  otter,  brown  bear 
griHly  bear,  badger,  horse,  bison,  unis,  saiga  antelope,  stag,  roe,  fallow-deer’ 
wild  boar.  The  second  consists  of  animals  of  arctic  habit  : — Kussian  vole’ 
Norwegian  lemming,  Arctic  lemming,  varying  bare,  musk  sheep,  reindeer’ 
Arctic  fox,  glutton.  The  third  is  composed  of  those  which  enjoy  the  cold 
climate  of  mountains  Tho  snowy  vole,  Alpine  marmot,  chamois,  and  ibex 
1 hose  animals  invaded  Europe  from  Asia,  and  as  tho  cold  increased  tho  tem- 
perate group  found  their  way  into  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa 
while  the  Arctic  division  pushed  as  far  south  as  tho  Alps  and  Pyrenees  The 
fourth  group  of  invading  forms  is  represented  by  animals  now  only  found  in 
warm  countries  Porcupine,  lion,  panther,  African  lynx,  Caffre  cat,  spotted 
hyena,  striped  hyena,  and  African  elephant.  This  group  of  animals  is  found 
as  far  to  tho  north  as  Yorkshire  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  Ireland.  Among 
the  southern  animals,  too,  must  bo  reckoned  tho  hippopotamus,  which  lived  m 
far  north  as  Britain  in  the  Pliocene  age,  and  in  the  Pliocene  occurs  in  caves  and 
river  deposits,  in  intimate  association  with  some  arctic  species,  such  as  tho 
reindeer.  The  fifth  group  is  composed  of  extinct  species,  hitherto  unknown 
m Europe  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  such  as  tho  straight-tusked  elephant,  mam- 
moth, tho  pigmy  elephants,  woolly  and  small-nosed  rhinoceroses,  th’e  Irish 
elk,  pigmy  hippopotamus,  and  the  cave  bear.  The  question  as  to  which  of 
these  groups  the  River-drift  man  belongs  must  be  deferred  till  we  can  take  a 
survey  of  the  evidence  elsewhere.  The  early  Pleistocene  division  is  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  the  temperate  and  southern  species  in  Britain  ; the 
middle  stage  by  the  presence  of  the  arctic,  but  not  in  full  force  ; and  the’  late 
Pleistocene  by  the  abundance  of  Arctic  animals,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Danube. 
The  first  view  which  we  get  of  the  Pleistocene  mammalia  in  this  country  is 
offered  by  the  accumulations  associated  with  the  buried  forest  of  East  Anglia. 
It  extends  for  more  than  forty  miles  along  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
from  Cromer  to  Kessingland,  passing  into  the  cliff  on  the  one  hand,  and 
beneath  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  forest  was  mainly  composed  of  sombre 
Scotch  firs  and  dark  clustering  yews,  relieved  in  the  summer  by  the  lighter 
tinted  foilage  of  the  spruce  and  the  oak,  and  in  the  winter  by  the  silvery  gleam 
of  the  birches,  that  clustered  thickly  with  the  alders  in  the  marshes  and  stood 
out  from  a dense  undergrowth  of  aloes  and  hazels.  Among  the  animals  living 
in  this  forest  of  the  North  Sea  were  species  which  haunted  the  valleys  of  the 
upper  Seine  at  the  time,  such  as  the  southern  elephant,  the  Etruscan  rhinoceros 
the  deer  of  Carnutes,  extinct  horses,  and  the  large  extinct  beaver.  There  were 
in  addition  the  shaggy-maned  mammoth,  the  straight-tusked  elephant,  and  the 
big-nosed  rhinoceros.  The  stag,  the  roe,  the  Irish  elk,  were  in  the  glades, 
Sedgwick’s  deer,  w'ith  its  many-pointed  antlers,  the  verticorn  deer,  and  the 
gigantic  urus.  The  undergrowth  formed  a covert  for  the  wild  boar,  and  for 
beasts  of  prey,  many  in  species  and  formidable  in  numbers.  The  cave  bear 
the  hugest  of  its  kind,  the  sable-toothed  lion,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the 
wolverine.  Among  the  smaller  animals  were  to  be  noted  the  musk  shrew  the 
common  shrew,  and  a vole.  In  the  trees  were  squirrels.  Under  foot  the 
moles  raised  their  hillocks  of  earth,  and  from  between  the  lofty  fronds  of  the 
Osmund  royal  beavers  were  to  be  seen  building  their  lodges,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus as  he  emerged  from  the  water  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Out  of 
the  thirty  species  indentified  no  less  than  seventeen  are  living  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  there  obviously  the  stag  in  the  evolution  of  mammalian  life 
when  the  living  species  were  becoming  more  abundant  than  the  extinct.  We 
may  note,  too,  the  absence  of  arctic  animals  in  this  fauna,  more  particularly  of 
the  reindeer.  The  presence  of  these  animals  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  implies  &at 
at  this  time  Britain  was  united  to  the  Continent,  and  the  presence  of  fossil 
species  found  in  France  indicates  a southern  extension  of  land  in  the  direction 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  forest  covered  a large  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
Nortn  Sea,  and  in  all  probability  the  Atlantic  sea-board  was  then  at  the 
100-fathom  line  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  No  traces  of  man  have  as  yet 
been  discovered  in  these  deposits,  although  the  large  percentage  of  living 
species  of  higher  mammalia  indicates  that  the  geological  clock  had  struck  the 
hour  when  he  may  be  looked  for.  The  living  species  in  the  forest  bed 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  advanced  guard  of  a great  migration  of 
Asiatic  and  African  species,  finding  their  way  into  North-western  Europe, 
over  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  over  barriers  of  land  connecting  Northern  Africa 
with  Spain  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  and  with  Italy  by  way  of  Malta  and  Sicily. 
In  the  course  of  time  other  living  species  followed,  and  the  extinct  species 
became  more  rare.  In  the  deposits,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  Thames  at 
Ilford  and  Grays  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  and  at  Erith  and  Crayford,  in  Kent,  out 
of  twenty-six  species,  six  only  belong  to  extinct  forms — the  new  comers  com- 
prising the  lion,  wild  cat,  spotted  hyena,  and  otter,  the  bison,  and  the  musk 
sheep.  A flint  flake  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Osmund  Fisher,  at  Crayford,  a 
second  discovered  by  Messrs.  Cheadle  and  Woodward  at  Erith,  prove  that  man 
was  present  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  at  this  time  ; while  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Flaxman  Spurrel  indicate  the  very  spots  where  the 
palasolithic  hunter  made  his  implements  and  proved  that  he  used  implements 
of  the  River-drift  type,  so  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
arctic  animals  at  this  time  were  present,  but  not  in  full  force,  in  Southern 
Britain,  and  the  innumerable  reindeer  which  characterize  the  later  deposits 
of  the  Pleistocene  age  had  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  taken  possession  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames.  To  what  stage  in  the  Pleistocene  period  are 
we  to  refer  these  traces  of  the  River-drift  hunter  ? The  only  answer  which 
I am  able  to  give  is  that  the  associated  animals  are  intermediate  between 
the  Forest-bed  group  and  that  which  characterizes  the  late  Pleistocene 
division  in  the  region  extending  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  as  far 
north  as  Yorkshire.  Nor  am  I able  to  form  an  opinion  about  their 
relation  to  the  submergence  of  Middle  or  Northern  Britain  under  the  waves 
of  the  glacial  sea.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  pre-  as  post-glacial.  The 
rudely-chipped  implements  of  the  river-drift  hunter  lie  scattered  through  the 
late  Pleistocene  river  deposits  in  Southern  and  Eastern  England  in  enormous 
abundance,  and  as  a rule  in  association  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  arctic 
and  of  warm  habit  as  well  as  some  or  other  of  the  extinct  species  of  reindeer 
and  hippopotamus  along  with  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros.  What  is 
their  relation  to  the  submergence  of  the  land  and  the  lowness  of  the  temper- 
ature which  combined  together  have  resulted  in  the  local  phenomena  known 
as  glacial  and  inter-glacial  ? The  geographical  change  in  Northern  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  Forest-bed  age  was  very  great.  The  forest  of  the  North  Sea 
sank  beneath  the  waves  and  Britain  was  depressed  to  a depth  of  no  less  than 
2,300  feet  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  was  reduced  to  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  composed  of  what  are  now  the  higher  lands.  The  area  of  the  Euglish 
Channel  also  was  depressed,  and  the  “silver  streak”  was  wider  than  it  is 
now,  as  is  proved  by  the  raised  beach  at  Brighton,  at  Bracklesham,  and  else- 
where, which  marks  the  sea  line  of  the  largest  island  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
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Soutliern  It  aid,  as  it  may  bo  tennod,  the  nortliern  shores  of  whicli  extended 
alone  a line  passing  from  Bristol  to  London,  'i’ho  northern  shore  of  the 
Continent  at  this  time  extended  eastwards  from  Abbeville  north  of  the  Erzge- 
birge through  Saxony  and  Poland,  into  the  middle  of  Ilussia,  Scandinavia 
being’  an  island  from  which  the  glaciers  descended  into  the  sea.  This 
geographical  change  was  accompanied  by  a corresponding  change  in  climate. 
Gl&cicrs  descended  from  the  higher  inountaina  to  the  sea  level,  and  icebergs, 
melting  as  they  passed  southwards,  deposited  their  burdens  of  clay,  sand,  and 
erratics,  which  occupy  tuch  a wide  area  in  the  portions  then  submerged  of 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  This  depression  was  followed  by  a re-elevation, 
by  which  the  British  Isles,  a part  of  the  Continent,  and  all  the  large  tract  of 
country  within  the  100-fathom  line  again  became  the  feeding-grounds  of  the 
late  Pleistocene  mammalia.  An  appeal  to  the  animals  associated  with  the 
river-drift  implements  will  not  help  us  to  fix  the  exact  relation  of  man  to  these 
changes,  because  they  were  in  Britain  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  submergence, 
and  were  living  throughout  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  were  not  submerged. 

It  can  only  be  done  in  areas  where  the  submergence  is  clearly  defined.  At 
Salisbury,  for  instance,  the  River-drift  hunter  may  have  lived  either  before, 
during  or  after  the  southern  counties  became  an  island.  When  however,  he 
hunted  the  woolly  and  leptorhine  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth,  and  the  horse  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  he  looked  dowm  upon  a broad  expanse  of  sea, 
in  the  spring  flecked  with  small  ice-bergs  such  as  those  which  dropped  their 
burdens  in  Bracklesham  Bay.  At  Abbeville,  too,  he  hunted  the  mammoth, 
reindeer  and  horse  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  on  the  shore  of  the 
glacial  sea.  The  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  the  River-drift  hunter  followed 
the  chase  "in  Britain  after  it  had  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
glacial  sea,  from  the  fact  that  the  river  deposits  in  which  his  implements 
occur  either  rest  upon  the  glacial  clays,  or  are  composed  of  fragments  derived 
from  them,  as  in  the  oft-quoted  cases  of  Hoxne  and  Bedford.  Further,  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  may  have  wandered  close  up  to  the  edges  of  the  glaciers 
then  covering  the  higher  hills  of  Wales  and  the  Pennine  chain.  The  severity  of 
the  climate  in  winter  at  this  time  in  Britain  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the 
presence  of  the  arctic  animals,  but  by  the  numerous  ice-borne  blocks  in  the 
river  gravels  dropped  in  the  spring  after  the  break-up  of  the  frosts.  The 
River-drift  man  is  proved  by  the  implements  which  he  left  behind,  to  have 
wandered  over  the  whole  of  France,  and  to  have  hunted  the  same  animals  in 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  Iberian  peninsula  he  was  a contemporary  of  the  African  elephant,  the 
mammoth,  and  the  straight-tusked  elephant,  and  he  occupied  the  neighbour- 
hood both  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon.  He  also  ranged  over  Italy,  leaving  traces  of 
his  presence  in  the  Abruzzo,  and  in  Greece  he  was  a contemporary  of  the  extinct 
pigmy  hippopotamus  ( H.  Pentlandi.)  South  of  the  Mediterranean  his  implements 
have  been  met  with  in  Oran,  and  near  Kolea  in  Algeria  and  in  Egypt  in  several 
localities.  At  Luxor  they  have  been  discovered  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  the 
breccia,  out  of  which  are  hewn  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  In  Palestine  they  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Abbe  Richard  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  by  Mr.  Stopes  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  Throughout 
this  wide  area  the  implements,  for  the  most  part  of  flint  or  of  quartzite,  are  of 
the  same  rude  types,  and  there  is  no  difference  to  be  noted  between  the  liaclies 
found  in  the  caves  of  Creswell  in  Derbyshire,  and  those  of  Thebes,  or  between 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  and  those  of  Palestine.  Nor  is  our  survey 
yet  ended,  the  researches  of  Foote,  King,  Medlicott,  Hacket,  and  Ball,  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  River-drift  hunter  ranged  over  the  Indian  Peninsula 
from  Madras  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  Here  we  find  him 
forming  part  of  a fauna  in  which  there  are  species  now  living  in  India,  such  as 
the  Indi^  rhinoceros  and  the  arnee,  and  extinct  types  of  oxen  and  elephants. 
There  were  two  extinct  hippopotami  in  the  rivers,  and  living  gavials,  turtles, 
and  tortoises.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  the  fauna  of  India  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  present  fauna  as  the  European  fauna  of  the  late 
Pleistocene  does  to  that  now  living  in  Europe.  In  both  there  was  a familiar 
association  of  extinct  and  living  forms,  from  both  the  genus  Hippopotamus  has 
disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  both  man  forms  the  central  figure. 
We  are  led  from  the  region  of  tropical  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trenton.  After  a study  of  his  collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the 
specimens  found  up  to  that  time,  and  of  visiting  the  locality  in  company  with 
Dr.  Abbott  and  Professors  Haynes  and  Lewis.  The  implements  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  river  gravels  of  Europe,  and  occur  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  those  of  France  and  Britain.  They  are  found  in  a plateau  of  river 
gravel  forming  a terrace  overlooking  the  river,  and  composed  of  materials 
washed  down  from  the  old  terminal  moraine  which  strikes  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  westward.  The  large  blocks  of  stone  and  the  general 
character  of  the  gravel  point  out  that  during  the  time  of  its  accumulation  there 
were  ice-rafts  floating  down  the  Delaware  in  the  spring,  as  in  the  Thames,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Somme.  According  to  professor  Lswis  it  was  formed  during 
the  time  when  the  glacier  of  the  Delaware  was  retreating,  (“  late  glacial  ”),  or 
at  a later  period  (“  post-glacial  ”).  The  physical  evidence  is  clear  that  it 
belongs  to  the  same  age  as  deposits  with  similar  remains  in  Britain.  The 
animal  remains  also  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  A tusk  of  mastodon  is  in 
Dr,  Cooke’s  collection  at  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  obtained  from  the  gravel, 
and  Dr.  Abbott  records  the  tooth  of  a reindeer  and  the  bones  of  a bison  from 
Trenton.  Here,  too,  living  and  extinct  siiecies  are  found  side  by  side.  Thus 
in  our  survey  of  the  group  of  animals  surrounding  man  when  he  first  appeared 
in  Europe,  India,  and  North  America,  we  see  that  in  all  three  regions,  so 
widely  removed  from  each  other,  the  animal  life  was  in  the  same  stage  of 
evolution,  and  “the  old  order”  was  yielding  “place  unto  the  new.”  The 
River-drift  man  is  proved  by  his  surroundings  to  belong  to  the  Pleistocene  age 
in  all  three.  The  evidence  of  Paleolithic  man  in  South  Africa  seems  to  me 
unsatisfactory,  because  as  yet  the  age  of  the  deposits  in  which  the  implements 
are  found  has  not  been  decided.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  this  inquiry,  in  which  we  have  been  led  very  far  afield.  The  identity  of  the 
implements  of  the  River-drift  hunter  proves  that  he  was  in  the  same  rude  state 
of  civilizatiem  if  it  can  be  called  civilization,  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  when 
the  hands  of  the  geological  clock  point  to  the  same  hour.  It  is  not  a little 
strange  that  his  mode  of  life  should  have  been  the  same  in  the  forests  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Mediterranoin,  in  Palestine,  in  tlie  tropical  forests  of 
India,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  hunter  of  the  reindeer 
in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  sort  of 
savage  as  the  hunter  of  the  reindeer  on  the  banks  of  the  Wiley  or  of  the  Solent. 
It  di  es  not,  however,  follow  that  this  identity  of  implements  implies  that  the 
same  race  of  men  were  spread  over  this  vast  tract.  It  points  rather  to  a 
primeval  condition  of  savagery  from  which  mankind  has  einergod  in  the  long 
ages  which  separate  it  from  our  own  time.  It  may  further  bo  inferred,  from 


his  widespread  range,  that  the  River-drift  man  {asmming  that  mankind  sprang 
from  one  centre)  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  for  a long  time,  and  that  his 
dispersal  took  place  before  the  glacial  submergence  and  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature  in  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Straits  of  Behring  woubl  have  offered  a free  passage,  either 
to  the  River-drift  man  from  Asia  to  America,  or  to  American  animals  from 
America  to  Europe,  or  vke  verst), , while  there  was  a vast  barrier  of  ice  or  of  sea, 

01  of  both,  in  the  high  northern  latitudes.  I therefore  feel  inclined  to  view 
the  River-drift  man  as  having  invaded  Europe  in  pre-glacial  time  along  with 
the  other  living  species  which  then  appeared.  The  evidence,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  is  conclusive  that  he  was  also  glacial  and  post-glacial.  In  all 
probability  the  birthplace  of  man  was  in  a warm  if  not  a tropical  region  of 
Asia,  in  “ a garden  of  Eden  and  from  this  the  River-drift  man  found  his  way 
into  those  regions  where  his  implements  occur.  In  India  he  was  a member  of 
a tropical  fauna,  and  his  distribution  in  Europe  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  prove  him  to  have  belonged  either  to  the  temperate  or  the 
southern  fauna  in  those  reigons.  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  to  what  race  can 
the  River-drift  man  be  referred  ? The  question,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  because  the  few  fragments  of 
human  bones  discovered  along  with  the  implements  are  too  imperfect  to  afford 
any  clue.  Nor  can  we  measure  the  interval  in  terms  of  years  which  separates 
the  River-drift  man  from  the  present  day,  either  by  assuming  that  the  glacial 
period  was  due  to  astronomical  causes,  and  then  proceeding  to  calculate  the 
time  necessary  for  them  to  produce  their  result  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  erosion 
of  valleys  or  the  retrocession  of  waterfalls.  The  interval  must,  however,  have 
been  very  great  to  allow  of  the  changes  in  geography  and  climate,  and  the 
distribution  of  animals  which  has  taken  place — the  succession  of  races,  and  the 
development  of  civilization  before  history  began.  Standing  before  the  rock- 
hewn  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Luxor,  we  may  realize  the  impossibility  of  fixing 
the  time  when  the  River-drift  hunter  lived  in  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  or  of 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  between  his  days  and  the  splendour  of  the  civiliz*- 
tion  of  Egypt.  In  this  inquiry,  which  is  all  too  long,  I fe  ar,  for  my  audience, 
and  all  too  short,  I know,  for  my  subject,  I have  purposely  omitted  all  refer- 
ence to  the  successor  of  the  River-drift  man  in  Europe — the  Cave  man,  who 
was  in  a higher  stage  of  the  hunter  civilization.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks 
you  will  ha've  seen  that  the  story  told  by  the  rudely  chipped  implements  found 
at  our  very  door  in  this  place,  forms  a part  of  the  wider  story  of  the  first 
appearance  of  man,  and  of  his  distribution  on  the  earth— a story  which  is  to  my 
mind  not  unfitting  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  Anthropological 
Section  at  this  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 


The  Growth  of  American  Trees. — Some  notes  have  been  published 
on  the  native  trees  of  the  Lower  Wabash,  and  White  River  valleys,  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  and  other 
naturalists,  upon  the  forest  growth  of  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
region  described  is  of  special  interest,  for  the  forest  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
other  in  the  number  of  species  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  magnificent 
development  attained  by  many  individual  trees.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  in  the 
whole  of  Eastern  America  have  as  many  large  specimens  of  as  many  species 
been  recorded  as  Mr.  Ridgway  found  in  the  lower  Wabash  Valley.  Nearly  all 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  broad-leaved  trees  are  there  found  associated  to- 
gether, and  in  a single  square  mile  of  woods  seventy-five  species  of  trees, 
nearly  all  of  the  first  class,  were  tabulated,  being  nearly  as  many  as  grow  on 
the  whole  European  Continent.  By  actual  measurement  thirty-four  species 
were  found  to  occasionaly  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  while  seventeen  others, 
although  not  measured,  were  apparently  at  least  100  feet  high.  The  tallest 
specimen  measured,  a tulip  tree,  was  190  feet  in  height,  and  individuals  of  ten 
other  species  exceeded  150  feet.  Mr.  Ridgway  states  that  the  numerous  small 
prairies,  which  were  common  in  the  Wabash  basin  at  the  time  of  its  first 
settlement,  have  been  transformed  into  woodland,  and  the  area  of  the  forest 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  Extensive  woods  of  oak  and  hickory, 
more  than  80  feet  high,  and  with  tranks  nearly  two  feet  through,  are  now 
growing  on  what  was  open  prairie  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  land. 

Eastern  Bees. — Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  delivered  a lecture 
on  bees  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society.  Mr.  Blow  remarked  that  the  Cyprian  and  Syrian  races 
of  bees  having  of  late  years  come  prominently  into  notice,  and  there  being  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  merits,  he  determined  to  make  a visit  to 
these  lands,  and  see  the  bees  in  their  native  state,  and  so  be  able  to  form  an 
accurate  and  unbiased  judgment.  He  started  from  Liverpool  on  December 
11,  1881.  At  Malta  he  was  interested  to  find  the  bees  were  black.  Of  his 
experiences  in  Cyprus,  while  in  search  of  bees,  Mr.  Blow  gave  a graphic  and 
amusing  account.  In  Cyprus  the  bees  are  kept  in  cylinders,  and  in  Syria  in 
long  boxes.  The  bee-keepers  of  the  East  are  far  more  advanced  than  the  old- 
fashioned  English  straw  skeppists,  for  they  never  kill  their  bees.  The  lid  at 
the  large  end  of  the  cylinder  is  removed,  the  bees  smoked  to  the  other  end,  ami 
about  half  the  comb  extracted,  the  other  half  being  left  for  the  bees.  The 
cylinders  are  placed  in  huge  piles,  and  the  bees  enter  at  small  holes  in  the 
front,  the  entrances  not  being  a foot  apart.  Such  grand  stocks  of  bees  as  those 
he  got  both  in  Cyprus  and  Syria  he  had  rarely  seen,  and  these,  too,  never 
having  had  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding,  but  left  just  in  a natural  state. 
The  queens  are  very  prolific,  and  the  brood  is  raised  in  compact  solid  masses, 
no  patches  of  comb  being  left  empty.  The  bees  are  undoubtedly  better  worker.^, 
being  much  more  active  and  stronger  on  the  wing  than  our  bees,  though  just  a 
trifle  smaller.  The  small  amount  of  drone  comb  they  build  is  another  great  point 
in  their  favour.  He  believed  he  could  say  he  had  seen  more  drone  comb  in  two 
or  three  English  hives  than  in  the  whole  fifty  or  sixty  he  transferred.  Their 
gnawing  propensity  too,  he  imagined  would  be  of  value.  The  development  of 
the  jaws  of  the  Eastern  bees  is  curious,  and  has  doubtless  been  brought  about 
by  the  grape  crops  of  the  East.  A bee-keeper  at  Scauderoon  told  him  that 
great  damage  was  done  to  the  grapes  by  the  bees.  Tho  groat  point  against 
them  is  their  irritability,  and  it  is  certainly  a great  drawback,  and  may  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  general  use.  This  irritability  is  far  greater  in  tho  Syrian 
bees  than  in  tho  Cyprian.  An  experienced  bee-keeper  would,  of  course,  have 
no  difficulty  when  once  he  knows  the  precautions  it  is  necessary  to  take,  but 
a careless  manipulator  would  probably  irritate  thorn,  and  their  temper  once 
roused  is  not  easily  soothed,  lie  believed  the  evil  reports  have  arisen  through 
a lack  of  knowledge  on  tho  part  of  the  owners  of  those  boos,  or  on  account  of 
not  getting  the  genuine  article.  When  those  boos  aro  angry  they  appear  to  ho 
cautious  in  stinging,  but  attempt  to  bito  in  proforonco.  Tho  I’alostino  boos  nro 
much  more  slender  and  downy,  and  dosorvo  ts  boranlu  il  as  a distinct  variety. 
Tho  Cyprians  and  tho  Syrians  aro,  in  his  iqiinion,  almost  idontical.  Tho 
lecturer  was  thanked  for  his  remarks. 
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Calls  at  iDursevies, 

— ♦ — 

MKSSRS.  Kl'.LWAY  AND  SONS’  NUJlSP]liIKS,  LANOrORT. 
Tiiksk  famoua  nursorios  aro  at  all  tiinos  full  of  intorost;  to  all  who  aro  in  any 
way  conneotod  with  garilonini;  matters,  but  they  aro  especially  so  in  the 
months  of  August  and  Se|)tomhor,  when  the  gladioli  aro  in  full  llowor.  It 
may  interest  tho  general  rca<lor  to  know  that  the  cultivation  of  gladioli  at 
these  nurseries  is  still  oxtonding,  about  twenty  aores  of  land  being  devoted 
to  them  now. 

Tho  raising  of  new  varieties  is  still  prosecuted  with  as  much  energy  as 
ever,  but  with  increased  dilliculties,  as  the  standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  the 
firm  is  also  more  dillicult  to  meet,  and  many  really  good  kinds  now  raised  are 
rejected  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  desired.  This  is  no 
doubt  a stop  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  form  of  the  ilower  spike  there  has 
been  a manifest  improvement  during  the  last  few  years,  and  now  the  two  rows 
of  llowors  face  one  way.  The  present  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  tho 
sharp-pointed  petals  of  the  flowers.  However,  all  those  flowers  that  produce 
tho  pointed  petals  are  rejected.  Those  with  rounded  points  only  aro  reserved, 
and  as  200,000  seedlings  are  raised  every  year  it  should  not  be  a difficult 
matter  to  find  a goodly  number  that  come  up  to  the  high  standard.  The  seedling 
flowers  of  the  present  year  bear  evidence  of  the  advances  made  in  this  matter : 
one  could  hardly  find  a more  interesting  entertainment  than  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  rambling  through  the  six  acres  of  land  occupied  with  plants 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  Any  attempt  to  write  a description  of  the  glorious 
display  of  colour  must  fall  far  short  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
splendour,  or  of  the  exquisite  markings  of  the  individual  flowers.  As  there 
are  other  matters  demanding  attention,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  the 
stages  of  growth  the  gladiolus  is  still  receiving  increased  care  at  these 
nurseries. 

At  the  present  time  a considerable  portion  of  the  glass  structures  are  occupied 
with  cucumbers  grown  for  seed.  I do  not  know  what  might  be  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  whole  lot  of  fruit,  but  as  many  fruits  weigh  seven  pounds  each 
there  must  be  several  tons.  The  varieties  of  Telegraph  afford  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lesson,  as  it  is  when  the  fruit  has  attained  full  development 
that  each  variety  shows  its  true  character.  This  fact  was  very  striking,  not 
only  in  the  Telegraph  varieties,  but  in  all  others.  The  original,  or  “Rollisson’s,” 
variety  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other ; it  is  not  only  the  most  handsome, 
but  in  colour  and  shape  it  possesses  characteristics  which  are  quite  its  own. 
Kelway’s  Paragon  is  another  that  is  remarkable  for  its  distinctness.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  also  a grand  sight,  but  the  lion  is  Kelway’s  Conqueror,  which 
produces  fruits  of  the  great  length  of  forty-three  inches.  There  is  also  a new 
variety  that  has  not  yet  been  sent  out,  which  is  a very  handsome  sort  of  medium 
length,  and  as  it  bears  freely  I should  say  it  would  be  most  useful  for  winter 
fruiting.  All  the  other  sorts  of  cucumbers  worth  growing  are  included  in  the 
stock. 

Single  petunias  are  a new  feature  at  this  nursery,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  of  their  receiving  the  usual  attention  that  is  given  to  any  other  class 
of  plants  taken  in  hand  by  the  firm.  The  strain  of  large  single-flowered 
varieties  are  very  attractive  : the  aim  seems  to  be  to  obtain  a distinct  coloured 
throat  to  each  colour.  ^ So  far  the  progress  is  most  satisfactory,  for  I noticed 
flowers  with  pure  white,  others  with  pale  pea-green,  and  some  with  creamy 
white  throats,^  the  markings  in  the  limbs  of  the  flowers  being  peculiarly 
pleasing  and  distinct.  Tuberous-rooted  begonias  are  grown  in  large  numbers, 
and  having  watched  the  progress  made,  I am  bound  to  confess  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  form  of  the  flower  is  very  great.  We  shall  evidently  soon 
have  perfectly  round  flowers  that  will  please  the  florist,  for  at  the  present  time 
they  approach  very  nearly  a complete  circle.  In  colour  they  vary  from  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  from  pure  white  to  a 
very  pleasing  tone  of  yellow.  Amongst  the  begonias  nothing  struck  me 
more  than  a large  house  completely  filled  with  plants  just  coming  into 
flower  of  Froebeli,  and  a fine  stock  they  are,  either  for  decorating  the  con- 
servatory, or  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  How  I wished  I had  a few  dozen 
plants  of  them  at  home  to  make  use  of  during  the  winter  ! 

Tea  roses  are  planted  in  every  available  place  in  the  houses.  From  plants  so 
grown  cuttings  are  taken  in  the  summer  and  inserted  under  handlights  in  the 
open  ground,  the  only  preparation  being  to  incorporate  with  the  soil  a nice  bit 
of  sand.  The  success  attending  this  mode  of  propagation  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  several  thousands  being  raised  every  year  by  this  means.  On 
examining  the  handlights  I found  the  losses  very  insignificant  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  cuttings  inserted. 

Amongst  other  subjects  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  nursery  I must  not 
forget  the  important  part  that  the  single  pyrethrums  take  in  making  up  the 
trade  of  this  firm.  Of  course  all  the  best  sorts  are  grown,  including  several  new 
varieties  of  great  excellence  raised  by  the  firm.  Some  idea  of  the  business 
donem  the  pyrethrums  may  be  had  when  I say  that  as  many  as  50,000  plants 
nave  been  sold  during  the  last  year.  _ Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
thern  that  although  the  firm  has  striven’ hard  to  maintain  a supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  they  have  not  at  the  present  time  more  tbau  a few  hundred 
saleable  plants. 

• ^'^ii'^rcds  of  amaryllis  planted  out  in  cold  frames  are  a very  interest- 
ing sight,  and  as  they  have  stood  in  these  frames  during  the  past  two  winters 

and  are  kept  secure  from  frost  by  external  coverings,  it  is  evident  that  they 

with  a minimum  amount  of  trouble.  On  inquiring  I learnt 
that  it  IS  the  rule  in  these  nurseries  that  when  it  is  thought  necessary,  after 
the  middle  of  December,  to  cover  the  frames,  they  are  not  uncovered  again 
until  all  danger  of  hard  frost  is  past.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
tr^es  have  remained  covered  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without  the  occupants 
suflermg  harm. 

The  quilled  asters  were  just  past  their  best  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but 
even  then  they  were  a grand  sight ; the  long  lines  of  different  colours  stretching 
Mross  a large  space  produced  an  effect  more  easily  imagined  than  described, 
ihe  careful  selection  of  stock  plants,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  weed  out 
interior  flowers,  r^ult  in  a degree  of  excellence  that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  such  means.  Herbaceous  pseonies  find  a genial  home  in  the  rich  deep  soil, 
the  greater  part  of  an  acre  of  ground  being  occupied  with  them.  The  collec- 
tion contains  about  two  hundred  sorts,  which  must  be  very  effective  in  the 
early  summer  when  they  are  in  flower.  A particularly  striking  plant  is 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  maximum,  which  produces  large  white  flowers 
with  a yellow  disc.  Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  a very  pleasing  flower  of  a pale 
yellow  colour.  Eudbeckia  hirta  is  conspicuous,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
gaillardias  are  well  represented,  as  are  also  the  centaureas,  in  three  distinct 
colours.  Growing  under  the  shelter  of  a warm  wall  in  the  open  border  is  a 
large  stock  of  the  pretty  white-flowered  Amaryllis  atamasco.  Its  elegant 


cup-shaped  flowers  and  grass-like  foliage  aflordcd  a pleasing  change  to  tl  0 
host  of  other  good  things.  'I’his  amaryllis  should  make  a fine  eompani'm 
plant  in  tho  months  of  September  and  October  to  tho  hardy  cyclamens  and  tho 
autumn- flowering  crocuses. 

Tho  largo  area  of  land  devoted  to  tho  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  roses 
occupies  a position  in  a fruitful  vale  for  which  tho  county  of  Somerset 
has  few  c(|uals.  That  both  of  these  subjects  should  therefore  bo  found  in  tho 
finest  possible  condition  will  not  surjiriso  any  one.  'I’ho  clean  healthy  growth 
of  tho  fruit  trees  and  the  luxuriant  condition  of  tho  roses,  both  standards  and 
dwarfs,  is  all  that  could  bo  desired.  In  (juito  another  direction  we  come  upon 
largo  breadths  of  Connover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  which  tho  firm  considers  (|uito 
distinct.  Its  appearance  certainly  is  very  satisfactory,  as  also  aro  large 
breadths  of  a specially-selected  stock  of  beet-root  grown  for  its  seed.  It  has  all 
tho  appearance  of  a first-class  stock.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  bo  the  rule  that  no 
second-class  article  should  occupy  space  at  Langport.  J.  C.  C. 


A COMPARISON  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  a question  was  proposed 
in  the  Economic  Section  to  the  following  effect  : — “ What  are  the  compaiativo 
advantages,  social  and  economic,  of  large  and  small  farms  ? ” 

Mr.  W.  Lipscombe,  in  the  opening  paper,  which  embodied  a number  of 
details  and  statistics,  defined  a small  farm  as  being  below  100  acres  and  a large 
farm  as  being  above  300  hundred  acres.  He  said  that,  excluding  holdings 
which  did  not  exceed  five  acres,  the  area  covered  by  the  two  classes  of  farms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  nearly  the  same — viz.,  about  91  million  acres. 
The  small  farms  exceeded  the  large  by  at  least  twenty  to  one.  The  counties 
of  Derby,  Devon,  Westmoreland,  and  the  West  Eiding  of  York  might  be 
taken  as  typical  districts  especially  suited  to  small  farms.  No  saving  was 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  tenants  of  these  farms,  and  they  mutually  assisted 
one  another.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  lay  in  the  saving  of  hired  labour. 
Small  farms  were  useful  as  forming  stepping-stones  from  which  the  careful 
and  intelligent  labourer  might  achieve  comparative  independence.  They  filled 
up  the  wide  interval  in  the  social  scale  which  divided  the  large  employer  from 
his  workmen.  A parish  with  twenty  or  thirty  homesteads  in  which  were 
reared  industrious  families,  each  member  of  a family  contributing  to  its 
maintenance,  was  socially  preferable  to  one  containing  a couple  of  large  farms 
and  no  other  residents  than  their  servants.  In  the  small  farms  were  reared  the 
servants  whose  industry  and  trustworthiness  constituted  the  chief  comfort  of 
the  homes  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  On  the  whole,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  class  to  whom  society  was  more  widely  indebted  and 
which  it  could  so  ill  dispense  with. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  read  a paper  going  over  the  same  ground.  He  said  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  craze  was  for  consolidation,  but  already  the  current  had  set 
in  the  opposite  direction.  All  conversant  with  English  agriculture  would  dis- 
miss the  question  of  a peasant  proprietary  as  unworthy  of  serious  discussion. 
Only  a rich  man  could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  landowning.  The  peasant 
proprietor,  like  other  owners,  must  be  content  with  2 or  3|  per  cent,  for  the 
capital  invested  in  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  soil.  The  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  would  be  much  improved  if  portions  of  estates  were  set  apart 
for  what  were  called  cow  leases. 

Mr,  King  Fordham  raised  the  question  whether  legislative  action  should 
be  taken  to  establish  peasant  proprietorship.  The  author  argued  against 
such  proprietorship  and  denied  that  any  legislation  for  such  purpose  was 
desirable.  He  contended  that  there  was  no  land  hunger  or  class  desiring  to 
become  peasant  proprietors,  and  that  economic  laws  taught  and  practice  con- 
firmed how  impossible  it  was  for  small  occupiers  to  compete  successfully  with 
large  ones,  either  in  economy  or  amount  of  produce. 

Mr.  Baden  Powell  thought  that  in  some  districts  small  farms  were  best 
in  others  medium-sized  farms,  and  in  others  large  farms.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
trusted  that  the  three  systems  would  remain  side  by  side,  and  that  legislation 
would  do  nothing  more  than  relieve  every  system  of  impediments  and  restric- 
tions, To  have  one  system  forced  upon  the  country  by  law  would  be  to  ruin 
the  greatest  of  British  industries.  Economically  large  farms  were  perhaps  best, 
but  socially  there  were  many  advantages  about  small  farms. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Seely,  M.P.,  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  interests  of 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  agriculture — the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer — were  in  no  way  different  from  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  when  that  was  the  case  the  proper  course  was  to  leave  them 
alone.  He  was  prepared  for  State  interference  when  an  industry  was  opposed 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  people,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  agricul- 
ture. He  rather  doubted  whether  harm  was  not  done  by  discussions  upon  the 
Land  Question,  for  when  legislation  was  expected  men  held  their  hands  from 
doing  what  they  otherwise  would  do. 

The  Chairman  (Professor  Price)  agreed  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seely  that 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  broad  subject  and  the  endless  quantity  of  talk 
upon  it  had  been  the  raising  of  great  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  farmers  as  to 
their  future.  It  would  be  a great  benefit  if  the  people  of  this  country  would 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  meant  to  carry  land 
changes.  However,  we  might  console  ourselves  with  this  great  fact,  that 
British  agriculture  was  more  productive  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Let 
us  have  all  sorts  of  tenants,  all  sorts  of  modes  of  farming,  and  let  competition 
decide  which  was  best.  The  inquiries  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Commission, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  showed  that  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  farming  had 
equally  suffered  under  the  agricultural  distress.  Peasant  proprietorship  on  a 
large  scale  in  England  was  impossible.  Traders  who  had  made  fortunes  liked 
to  be  owners  of  land,  and  would  offer  prices  to  the  peasant  proprietors  which 
they  could  not  resist. 


The  English  Spaerow  is  making  itself  unpopular  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  almost  universally  denounced  as  “a  fraud  and  anal- 
ance.”  Instead  of  eating  up  army-worms  and  other  destructive  insects  that 
are  so  numerous  in  the  country,  it  prefers  a town  life,  and  sticks  to  the  cities, 
picking  up  all  it  can  lay  its  beak  on.  Flocks  of  sparrows  follow  picnic 
parties  for  crumbs,  and  then  return  to  their  town  quarters,  quarrelling  and 
fighting  in  a most  discreditable  way.  Another  complaint  at  New  York  is 
that  the  sparrows  are  driving  all  the  native  birds  out  of  the  city.  Nor  is  the 
sparrow  in  greater  favour  in  Lower  Canada,  where  its  proceedings  are  likely 
to  be  brought  .before  the  law  courts.  A farmer,  by  name  Dennis  Dinten, 
living  near  Montreal,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  sue  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  for  having  imported  sparrows.  He  de- 
clares that  they  have  already  eaten  up  thirty  acres  of  barley,  destroyed  his 
potatoes,  and  played  havoc  with  his  early  vegetables.— *S'<.  James’s  Gazette. 
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CARTKU  AND  C!0.’S  15LACK  CllAMRION  CURRANT. 
On  the  9th  of  Ausust  last  the  Fruit  Ooiiiiuittce  of  the  Royal  Roi’U- 
(■ultural  Society  awarded  a First-class  Certificate  to  a new  variety  or 
lilack  currant  named  Blade  Cknminon,  sent  for  adjudication  hy  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  We  reported  on  it  in  our  issue  tor 
August  13  as  “ remarkably  prolific  and  of  special  value  for  culinary 
purposes.’'  But  after  the  report  was  made  we  had  an  opportunity  ot 
tiisting  the  fruit,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the  very  highest  quality,  which, 
considering  the  great  size  of  the  berries  and  the  immense  productive- 
ness of  the  tree,  we  did  not  expect.  We  remember  with  peculiar 
pleasure  the  branches  laden  witli  the  jet-black  fruit  that  were  placed 
before  the  committee,  and  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers  that 
we  now  register,  with 
the  aid  of  an  effective 
illustration,  this  black 
currant  as  the  finest 
variety  known  for  cul- 
tivation in  the  English 
gai’den. 

This  variety  has 
been  grown  for  many 
years  by  W.  H.  Dunnett, 

Esq.,  of  Dedham,  one  of 
the  principals  in  the 
firm  of  Carter  and  Co., 
and  has  proved  constant 
in  all  the  qualities  noted 
when  shown  on  the  9 th 
of  August.  And  it  has 
the  additional  good 
quality  of  holding  on 
the  tree  for  a great 
length  of  time,  so  that 
it  often  happens  that 
fresh  fruit  may  be 
gathered  when  all  other 
sorts  have  shrunken  or 
fallen,  or  otherwise 
ceased  to  be  useful. 

The  dreadful  irregu- 
larity of  our  outdoor 
fruit  crops  should  make 
us  careful  to  be  well 
provided  with  the  best 
sorts  of  small  fruits, 
for  these  rarely  fail,  and 
they  often  go  a long 
way  to  compensate  tor 
the  scarcity  of  large 
fruits. 


A GARDEN  IN 
CEYLON. 


The  Deutsdie  Rundschaer 
publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Professor  Einst 
Haeckel,  describing  his 
visit  to  Colombo  and  his 
impressions  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  island. 

His  sketch  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  Mr.  Stipper- 
ger,  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s 
agent  at  Colombo,  whose 
guest  he  was  for  a fort- 
night, is  very  interesting, 
as  typical  of  the  flora  of 
the  island  generally. 

The  garden,  under  the 
tasteful  care  of  Mr.  Stip- 
perger,  has  become  a small 
Ceylon  paradise,  and  con- 
tains representatives  of 
almost  all  the  most  impor- 
aiit  species  of  the  flora  of 
the  island,  forming  not 
only  a pleasure  ground 
rich  in  flower  and  scent, 
but  also  an  instructive 
botanical  garden.  The 
very  first  morning,  when, 
drunk  with  delight,  I 
wandered  under  tlie  shade  • 1 1 i iu 

of  palms  and  figs,  bananas  and  acacias,  I gained  an  excellent  insight  into  the 
composition  of  the  flora  of  the  plains.  First  in  rank  comes  the  noble  family 
of  palms  with  their  stately  valuable  trunks  ; cocos  and  talipot,  areca  and 
borassiis,  caryota  and  palmyra,  then  the  splendid  light  green  bananas,  with 

their  delicatebut  gigantic  fronds  split  by  the  wind,  and  valuable  golden  fruit. 

Hesides  difierciit  species  of  the  common  banana  (Mtina  mpientum),  our  garden 
contains  a tall  ami  niagnilicont  speciinen  of  the  strange  fan-shaped  ‘ Ireo  of 
the  Traveller”  from  Madagascar  (Urania  npcciona).  It  stands  where  the 
principal  iiathway  branches  oil  on  the  left  to  a s|)lendid  exainiilc  of  the  sacicd 
lig-treo  (l''iriin  hciiipdniHiH).  'I'liis  latter,  with  its  |)cndcnt  air-roots,  is  very 
curious  ; many  Vieautifiil  Gothic  arches  open  between  these  roots,  which 
support  the  trunk  like  columns.  Other  trees  belonging  to  dillerent  groups 
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(terminaliai,  laurels,  myrtles,  ironwood  trees,  .^It 

enveloped  by  splendid  creeping  plants,  and  overgrown  with  the  »s 

play  sLh  a chief  part  in  the  flora  of  Ceylon  ; for  the  fulness  of  life  and 

LmLiit  damp  heat  have  such  an  effect  that  in  the  densest  forests  a crowd 

of  the  most  various  plants  struggle  upwards  towards  the  light  and 

the  other  ornaments  of  the  garden  I will  specially  mention  the  large-leaved 

callas  or  aroido!.  and  the  beautiful  feathery  ferns,  two  very  important  groups, 

both  for  the  quantity  of  examples  and  the  beauty  and  size 

Then  there  are  still  many  of  the  most  magnificent  trop^al 

plants,  which,  partly  indigenous  to  the  island,  partly  from 

regions — for  example,  South  America — thrive  here  excellently. 

towers  the  stately  hibiscus,  with  its  large  yebow-and-red  flowers ; acac^^^^^^ 

with  masses  of  beautiful  fire-coloured  blossoms  (Canalpmu^,  and  mighty 

tamarinds  with  their  aromatic  flowers  5 while  from  their 

gigantic  violet  - coloured 
bells,  and  aristolochias 
with  large  yellow-and- 
brown  funnel  - shaped 
flowers.  Many  rubiacea;, 
lilies,  and  orchids,  show 
particularly  large  and 
beautiful  blossoms.  But 
I will  not  fatigue  the 
reader  with  vain  attempts 
to  give  some  idea  of  the 
confusing  splendour  of  the 
tropical  Indian  flora  of 
Ceylon  ; rather  will  I con- 
fine myself  to  the  remark 
that  on  the  first  morning 
I ran  from  plant  to  plant, 
unable  to  decide  to  which  of 
these  wonderslshoulddedi- 
cate  a closer  examination. 

The  animal  world  which 
enlivens  this  paradise  does 
not  entirely  correspond 
with  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
vegetation,  particularly  as 
regards  variety  of  large, 
striking,  and  beautiful 
forms.  I had  hoped  to 
find  the  trees  and  bushes 
peopled  with  apes  and 
parrots,  the  blossoming 
plants  with  beetles  and 
butterflies  of  strange  form 
and  brilliant  colouring. 
But  neither  the  quantity 
nor  quality  of  what  I now 
taw  and  later  found  came 
up  to  my  expectations,  and 
my  sole  comfort  was  that 
all  zoologists  who  had 
visited  the  island  had  been 
similarly  disappointed. 
Notwithstanding,  on  closer 
research  I found  a quantity 
of  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting things,  and  the 
fauna  of  Ceylon  is,  on  the 
whole,  no  less  peculiar, 
and  I uncommon,  if  not 
nearly  so  rich  and  bril- 
liant, than  its  flora.  The 
vertebrates  that  most 
struck  me  were  the  gay- 
coloured  and  strangely- 
shaped  reptiles  ; snakes 
and  lizards,  and  pretty 
little  tree-frogs  [Ixalux), 
whose  remarkable  bell-like 
voices  are  heard  every- 
where in  the  evening.  The 
birds  of  the  garden  were 
starlings  and  crows,  water- 
wagtails  and  bee-eaters, 
and  particularly  pretty 
honeybirds  (Neclarina), 
which  take  the  place  of 
colibri ; then,  on  the  river 
bank,  halcyons  and  herons. 
The  most  frequent  animal 
is  a channiug  little 
S(]uirrel,  which  populates 
the  trees  and  is  very 
tame ; its  colour  a brownish 
grey  with  three  white 
PION  CUltliANT.  stripes  down  its  back 

(Sciiirus  Irislruitua) . 

1 The  ants  are  chief  among  the  insects  on  account  of  their  enornmiis  quantity, 
from  the  minutest  to  the  most  gigantic  species  ; then 
, or  so-called  “ white  a.its  ; ” other  hpmmoptmv  (wasps  7tat  iust 

uuinorouslv  represented,  .as  well  as  the  diplcnv  (gnats  and  flies).  But  just 
that  oX  of  insects  which  contains  the  most  beautiful  and  hvrgostforms- 
that  is  booties  and  butterflies — are  not  present  as  nobly  as  one  would  exp  c 
froni  the  richness  of  the  Jlom.  The  oHhopterw,  however  (grasshopners, 
crickets  itc.),  are  very  various  and  remarkable.  The  spiders  ((tmc/midci)  are 
very  interesting,  from  the  tiny  mites  and  ticks  up  to  the  enormous  bird-spiders 
m.,rscorpions^’  The  nearly-related  centipedes  or 

numer.ms  and  roiirosentod  by  colossal  forms,  often  a lout  lon„  , t ij  ■ 
greatly  feared  on  account  of  the  poisonous  bite. 
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1 he  elleut  of  the  tropioal  heat  upon  Kiiropuan  articles  of  produce,  ns  well 
ns  upon  those  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  cannot  bo  inmgincd  by  Kuro|)oiuis  at  homo, 
\\  hon  1 began  to  unpack  iny  chests  nnd  boxes  of  instruments  nnd  other  things, 
what  a condition  they  wore  in  ! All  the  steel  and  iron  parts  of  the  soiontilic 
inst  ruments  wore  rusty,  the  little  screws  no  longer  worked  smoothly  ; all  the 
books  and  papers,  as  well  as  articles  of  leather,  wore  damp  nnd  covered  with 
mould  ; nnd,  whnt  particularly  vexed  me,  my  famous  black  tail  coat,  wliich 
has  to  play  ns  great  apart  in  Ceylon  society  as  in  J'hij'land,  was  (piito  white  I 
It  and  all  other  clothes  were  covered  over  nnd  over  with  the  prettiest  forms  of 
mould,  whioh  only  disappeared  after  many  days’  drying  in  the  sun.  A special 
“ clothos-boy  ” is  kept  in  all  the  Kuroponn  houses  of  Colombo,  whoso  duty  it 
IS  to  dry  in  the  sun  daily  all  the  clothes,  bods,  linen  and  other  things.  Jkit 
the  worst  was  when  I found  that  my  now  photographic  camera  obscura,  which 
had  been  made  by  one  of  the  lirst  Berlin  (inns  out  of  so-called  “ perfectly  dry  ” 
wood,  had  become  utterly  useless  from  the  distortion  of  its  wooden  parts. 
Bven  the  lids  of  my  boxes  would  no  longer  lit.  My  pulverized  gum  was  melted 
into  a mass  almost  like  cement,  and  out  of  my  peppermint-lozenge  boxes,  when 
opened,  flowed  a sweet  syrup.  The  papers  of  Brause-pulves  were  still  more 
surprising  ; the  powder  in  the  blue  papers  had  quite  disappeared,  and  that  in 
the  white  had  altogethored  altered  its  nature.  With  all  this,  the  few  months 
I spent  in  Ceylon  were  part  of  the  so-called  “ dry  period,”  that  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  which  blows  from  November  till  April.  What  must  it  be  like 
during  the  “wet  ” period,  when  the  rainy  south-east  monsoon  blows  from  May 
to  October  ? My  friends  informed  mo  that  then  all  men  renounce  the  idea  of 
keeping  anything  dry,  and  that  the  water  literally  runs  down  the  walls  within 
the  houses.  That  such  a damp  hot  climate,  so  different  from  that  of  Central 
liiuropc,  must  have  a peculiar  effect  on  human  organisms  accustomed  to  the 
latter  is  self-evident,  and  likewise  that  the  struggle  against  this  adverse 
climate  forms  the  daily  subject  of  conversation.  I must  confess  that  at  first  I 
was  rather  anxious.  During  the  first  days  in  Colombo  I felt  the  discomfort 
and  suffering  unavoidably  connected  with  the  change  of  climate  rather 
strongly,  particularly  in  the  hot  nights,  when  the  temperature  seldom  fell 
below  20  deg.  Ecaumur  (77  Fah.),  while  in  the  day  in  the  shade  it  rose  often 
to  28  deg.  (95  Fah.) 

But  tlm  second  week  was  far  more  bearable  than  the  first,  and  afterwards 
even  on  the  south  coast,  near  the  fifth  degree  south  latitude,  I never  suffered 
the  sleepless  nights  and  exhausted  days  I had  passed  at  Colombo.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  daily  bath  is  the  greatest  refreshment.  I took  a bath 
morning  and  before  noon — and  while  in  the  south  I 
added  a third  before  dinner.  Then  I adopted  the  usual  costume  of  the 
Europeans,  made  of  thin  white  cotton,  with  a net  shirt  under  the  light  jacket 

Ihe  common  Sola-hat,  which  I had  bought  at  Port  Said  for  three  francs,  was 

luvafuable.  By  using  these  precautions  I kept  in  good  health  the  whole  of  my 
stay  in  Ceylon,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  just  on  account  of,  my  taking  abundant 
exercise  and  going  out  of  doors  even  during  midday.  But  I lived  much  more 
temperately  than  is  usual  with  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  and  did  not  take  half  the 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink  absorbed  by  most  Englishmen  there.  When  after 
a few  years  residence,  they  complain  of  affections  of  the  stomach  and  liver  I 
believe  the  fault  lies  less  in  the  climate  than  in  the  want  of  exercise  and 
luxurious  living.  They  often  eat  and  drink  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
sustain  a healthy  man,  ea,ting  besides  heavy  greasy  meats,  and  drinking  hot 
spirituous  liquids.  In  this  respect  they  form  the  greatest  contrast  with  the 
simple  Mode  of  life  of  the  natives,  who  generally  eat  only  rice  and  curry,  or  at 
most  a little  additional  fruit,  while  they  drink  palm  wine  or  water. 

In  Ceylon,  as  probably  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  daily  order  of  the  meals 
of  Europeans  is  as  follows  On  rising,  tea  and  biscuits,  bread,  with  eggs  or 
marmalade,  bananas,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  and  other  fruit.  At  ten  comes  the 
so-called  breakfast— according  to  our  ideas,  a complete  dinner  of  three  or  four 
courses  fish,  broiled  fowl,  beefsteak,  and  the  never-missing  rice  with  curry 
strongly  spiced.  Then  at  one  follows  the  third  meal,  bread  and  butter  and  jam. 
Many  people  take  tea  again  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  Finally,  at  half- 
past  seven  or  eight  comes  the  principal  meal  or  dinner,  consisting  of  four  to 
SIX  courses,  like  the  most  opulent  dinner  in  Europe— soup,  fish,  different  meats 
curry  and  rice  again  ; sweet  puddings,  fruit,  &c.  These  meals  are  accom- 
panied  by  various  wines,  or  strong  beer  imported  from  England ; latterly,  the 
much  lighter  and  wholesomer  Vienna  beer.  In  some  houses,  however,  part  of 
these  meals  are  omitted;  but  in  general  the  eating  in  India  must  be 
characterized  as  too  rich,  especially  when  compared  with  the  simple  and  frugal 
diet  of  Southern  Europe.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  some  old  Englishmen 
who  have  led  an  exceptionally  frugal  and  simple  bfe,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years’  residence  in  the  tropics,  have  preserved  their  health 
without  interruption ; as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Thwaites,  for  example,  the 
excellent  former  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Peradenya.— TAe  Golonha 
ana  India* 


^ Amsterdam  International  Exhibition  for  1883.— The  Exhibition  which 
is  to  be  held  next  year  at  Amsterdam  is  to  be  especially  devoted  to  colonial 
products  and  articles  of  commerce  adapted  for  the  export  trade  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries.  The  Dutch,  who  depend  so  largely  on  the  revenue  and 
resources  of  their  colonies,  are  anxious  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
products  of  our  Indian,  Australian,  and  African  possessions.  In  1869  an 
International  Exhibition  on  a small  scale  was  held  at  Amsterdam,  but  the  glass 
buildmg  then  occupied  is  much  too  small  for  the  more  ambitious  views  of  the 
origmators  of  the  contemplated  Exhibition,  and  is  merely  used  as  offices  and 
X?  staff.  About  70  acres  of  ground  have  been  taken  in  for  the 

Exhibition  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  by  diverting  canals  and 
driving  piles  a good  foundation  has  been  obtained  for  the  main  building  and  the 
numerous  annexes  Rud  separate  edifices.  From  the  plans  of  the  grounds  it 
appears  that  the  principal  entrance  will  be  through  a new  royal  museum,  which 
has  just  been  completed.  The  Dutch  colonies  are  to  have  a large  edifice  of 
their  own,  and  will  far  surpass  the  very  fine  display  they  made  at  Paris  in 
18/8.  In  the  gardens  there  are  to  be  erected  a fine  arts  gallery,  annexes  for 
machinery,  cafes,  four  restaurants— English,  French,  Dutch,  and  German— 
orchesteas  fof  music,  &c. ; and  there  will  also  be  a captive  balloon  as  at  Paris 
m 18/8.  Commissions  have  been  nominated  for  Belgium,  France,  Spain 
Germany,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Hayti,  and  other  countries.  In  the  absence 
of  any  Eoyal  Commission  for  Great  Britain,  a committee  has  been  formed 
comprising  the  Ambassador  and  Consul-General  for  the  Netherlands,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  the  Agents- General  for  all  the  Colonies  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  chairmen  of  the  principal  'rail- 
ways, and  many  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  take  an  active  part,  and  the  British  colonies  are  to  be 
largely  represented. 


iildu  jpimvts,  jflfltoefs,  anlt  Jfmits. 

}"  ‘‘^1  characters  it  agrees  with  the  old 
SI  igle-lloweied  wistaria,  save  that  the  pale  blue  flowers  are  very  double  and 
may  bo  likened  to  miniature  roses.  ^ uoume  ana 

T-nSZ^’ 1 P-,p^>^)-ne<lford  ProV.f,c  is  a seedling  of  the  Black 
laitarian,  but  hardier  than  its  parent,  and  will  thrive  in  anv  situation  in 
winch  the  May  Duke  will  ripen.  'I’lio  fruit  is  large,  juicy,  L^rkh  iZ  roi  r 
I'or  cultivation  under  glass  it  will  not  supersede  the  Black  Tartarian  its  chief 
claim  on  our  attention  being  that  it  is  hanlier.  Bu,arr,aa  fZo7f  Wm  is  ho 
argest  and  best  of  the  bigarreaiis.  The  fruit  is  in  form  depressed  splierill 
the  stalk  not  deeply  inserted,  the  colour  brilliant  cherry -red  inclining  to  orange 
on  the  shaded  side  and  deepening  to  maroon  on  the  sunny  side.  ^ 

PHAL3ENOI-SIS  Stuartiana  (F.  and  P.,  559).-A  fine  new  orchid  allied  to  P- 
bchilleriana  ; the  flowers  are  in  respect  of  colour  nearly  eiiually  divided  the 
upper  half  white  and  the  lower  yellow  with  rod  or  chocolate  spots. 

560).— A noble  grey-edged  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas.  It  was  selected  by  the  judges  at  the  National  Auricula 
bhow  at  bouth  Kensington  in  1881,  as  the  best  grey-edged  variety,  and  the 
best  auricula  of  any  class.  It  is  of  free  habit,  somewhat  dwarf  in  growth  ; the 
Hewers  large,  of  the  most  perfect  form,  with  fine  pure  paste  and  circular  eye. 
It  will  probably  be  sometimes  shown  in  the  green-edged  class. 

New  Single  Dahlias  (F.^  and  P.,  561).-These  are  varieties  of  Dahlia 
yellow  ' ^ rich_deep  red.  Cuprea  is  coppery  red.  Lulea,  pure 

Apple  Werdeb’s  Golden  Eeinette  {F.  and  P.,  562).— A very  beautiful 
dessert  apple  somewhat  below  medium  size,  round,  slightly  compressed,  the 
eye  broad  and  placed  m a smooth  shallow  basin.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow 
streaked  with  red  on  the  exposed  side.  In  use  from  October  to  February.  It 
appears  to  difier  from  the  old  Golden  Heinette  in  being  somewhat  smaller, 
paler  m colour,  and  shorter  in  the  stalk.  The  best  figure  of  the  old  Golden 
Keinette  we  are  acquainted  with  is  in  Lindley’s  Pomologia  Britannica,  69. 

Deyden  (F,  and  P .,  563). — A large  handsome  variety  raised  from 
4-L^  Fi^’crs,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  It  is  larger  than 

tne  Jljlruge,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  well  flavoured. 

Apple  Beauty  op  Hants  (F.  and  P.,  564). — This  variety  was  brought 
Mrward  some  years  ago,  and  by  many  was  considered  identical  with  the 
rsienheirn  Orange ; but  it  has  maintained  its  character  as  in  several  points 
superior  to  that  variety,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  having  a right  to  a place 
of  honour  in  the  lists  of  dessert  apples.  f & p 

Decorative  Pelargoniums  (F’.  and  P.,  565).— JH^/ioneCfe  (Lemoine),  a 
regal  of  smallish  size,  the  colour  carmine-rose,  the  upper  petals  blotched 
maroon,  the  centre  white.  Belle  du  Jour  (Lemoine),  a peculiar  and  very 
eautiful  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a con- 
volvulus ; they  are  salver-shaped,  semi-double,  pure  white,  produced  continu- 
ously and  profusely. 

Apple  Sops  in  Wine  {F,  and  P.,  566). — A good  figure  of  this  old  English 
apple,  the  name  of  which  refers  to  its  red-tinted  flesh,  which  appears  as  if 
freshly  steeped  in  red  wine.  It  is  a beautiful  table  fruit  ; the  tree  is  handsome 
when  bearing  a crop,  and  for  decorative  purposes  it  is  of  great  value. 

Lilium  NITIDUM  {F.  and  P.,  569). — A quite  miniature  lily,  allied  to  L. 
dotZ™'  flowers  are  golden  yellow  heavily  spotted  with  reddish  brown 

• Alexander  (F.  and  P.,  570). — A new  American  peach  of  large 

size  a,nd  good  quality,  and  probably  the  earliest  variety  in  cultivation.  The 
truit  IS  large,  with  a well-marked  suture,  a deepish  hollow  at  the  base,  and  a 
nipple  at  the  a,pex.  The  colour  is  pale  straw-yellow  clouded  with  crimson. 
Ihe  flesh  is  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured. 

Stromanthe  Lubbersiana  {Belgique  Hort.,  1882,  1).— An  elegant  herb, 
rich^ree  leaves  are  marked  with  creamy  stripes  on  a ground  of 

. V^^ii^SEA  INCURVATA  {B.  H,,  1882,  2). — A handsome  bromeliad  with  massive 
inflorescence,  the  bracts  light  orange-scarlet. 

Croton  magnificum  {Illust,  Hort.,  4:‘PJ). — A handsome  croton  with  smallbh 
narrowish  leaves  richly  coloured  vinous  red  and  full  deep  green. 

Heliconia  triumphans  (/.  H.,  448). — A handsome  musaceous  plant,  the 
leaves  barred  with  black  on  a ground  of  deep  green. 

Azalea  indica  gardeni/eflora  (L //,,  452). — A very  pretty  double  white 
01  smallish  size  ; apparently  an  acquisition  for  decorative  purposes. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  V.  MAXIMUM  {I.  H.,  454).— A variety  with  a 
^PPa'fcntly  identical  with  one  we  have  many  times  seen  in 
Mr.  William  Bull’s  nurseries. 

Aerides  Houlletianum  (/.  H,,  455). — A grand  orchid,  the  flowers  in  a 
no  Wing  raceme,  in  colouring  combining  pale  yellow,  pure  white,  and  soft  rosy 
pink  in  the  most  delightfully  delicate  manner. 

Anthurium  Lindenianum  (/.  H.,  456). — A distinct  aroid,  the  leaves 
cordate,  the  spathe  and  spadix  light  rose-red. 

Aphelandra  PUNCTATA  (/.  H.,  457) . — A pleasing  plant,  the  leaves  dotted 
with  grey,  the  flowers  yellow. 

Alsophila  contaminans  (/.  //.,  458).— A noble  tree  fern,  the  stem 
Slender,  the  fronds  finely  divided,  rich  green. 

Encephalartos  cyoadifolius,  V.  Frederici  Guilielmi  (/.  H.j  459). — A 
very  distinct  plant  with  rigid  fronds,  set  out  like  the  feathers  in  a shuttle- 
cock on  a stem  that  may  be  likened  to  a gigantic  wine  jar. 

_ Nepenthe.^  Henryana  (/.  H.,  460).— A beautiful  hybrid  with  medium- 
sized pitchers  richly  blotched  vinous  red  on  a ground  of  grass-green. 

Nepenthes  Lawrenciana  (7.  H.,  460).— A hybrid  with  smallish  pitchers 
mottled  with  purplish  red  on  a green  ground. 


Invalid. — I should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  feader  of 
the  Gardeners’  Magazine  who  would  give  the  name  of  a quiet  village  on  the 
seaside,  which  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  the  east,  suitable  for  an 
invalid,  who  can  only  take  short  walks,  but  cannot  a?cend  hills,  Old  Man, 
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TWO  BEAUTIFUL  PALMS. 

The  two  palms  now  figured  arc  of  dwarf  growth,  and  by  reason  of 
their  geographical  position  may  be  considered  as  requiring  stove 
temperature.  On  that  point,  however,  we  have  perhaps  as  much  to 
unlearn  as  to  learn,  for  the  more  we  observe  palms  under  various  con- 
ditions  the  more  surely  do  we  become  convinced  that,  they 
arc  generally  much  hardier  than  theoretical  considerations  would 

^'’^^Fbianaa2mtula  (B.  M.,  6,581)  is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 
It  has  llowered  and  fruited  annually  at  Kew  for  some  years  past. 
The  stem  rises  four  to  six  feet,  it  is  green,  ringed,  and  swollen  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  arc  four  to  five  feet  long,  with  from  eight  to 
eighteen  pairs  of  seg- 
ments ; the  colour  full 
green.  The  flowers 
occur  in  two  series, 
consisting  of  males 
and  females,  the 
former  soon  dropping 
away,  the  latter  giv- 
ing place  to  small  egg 
shaped  yellow  fruit. 
iSynechantliusfihro- 

sus  [B.  M.,  6,572)  is  a 

free-growingextreme- 

ly  elegant  American 
palm,  native  of  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala.  It  has  a 
clean  solitary  stem, 
irregularly  ringed, 
and  about  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves 
are  about  the  same 
length,  and  the  narrow 
leaflets  are  one  to  one 
and  a half  feet  long, 
bright  green.  The 
flowers  occur  in  clus- 
ters, the  lowest  of 
each  cluster  being 
females,  the  rest 
males.  The  fruits  are 
egg  - shaped,  fleshy, 
and  fibrous,  orange- 
red,  and  present  a 
beautiful  and  singu- 
lar appearance. 


Af 


PALMS  "WITHOUT 
A GREENHOUSE. 

For  some  time  I have  

been  trying  some  in- 
teresting experiments  r 

in  growing  tropical 

palms  in  the  ordinary  ^ 

temperature  of  a sit- 
ting room.  My  me- 
thod consists  in  giv- 
ing my  pets  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  in  keeping 
them  sheltered  from 
the  sun  and  wind,  and 
in  watering  them 
overhead  with  w’arm 
water.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to 
a temperate  climate 
from  early  youth,  for 
I take  matters  in 
time  by  removing 
them  from  the  nur- 
seryman’s stove  into 
my  drawing  room  in 
a very  young  state. 

I find  it  the  best  way 
to  select  healthy  little 
seedlings  about  six 
inches  high,  with  only 
three  or  four  leaves 
and  a strong-looking  , ■ 

leaf  bud  just  rising;  I then  feel  that  all  the  growth  is  ray  own. 

I start  them  in  the  summer  months,  in  order  not  to  let  them  icel 
the  change  of  atmosphere  much,  and  the  warm  shower  baths  that  they 
receive  from  the  rose  of  a watering-pot  remind  them  of  the  syringing 
they  had  while  in  the  hot  plant-house,  and  corresponds  with  the 
warm  dews  of  equatorial  regions.  _ 

Palms  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a room  with  gas,  and 
on  cold  nights  it  is  best  to  remove  them  as  far  from  the  window  as 
possible.  A table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  as  good  a place  tor 
them  as  any,  and  on  frosty  nights  in  winter  1 find  they  are  nowhere 

so  safe  as  in  the  kitchen.  111111 

As  a rule,  hoivcvcr,  the  less  palms  are  moved  about  the  better  they 


thrive  for  they  get  accustomed  to  the  place  where  they  stand, 
and  object  to  being  carried  about  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
Nothing  is  so  bad  for  them  as  letting  them  out  on  hire  and  sending 
them  to  decorate  heated  dining  rooms  and  ball  rooms  after  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  wind  out  of  doors.  If  there  were  a society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  plants  this  practice  would  be  prohibited. 

How  often  they  should  be  watered  of  course  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  dry  hot  weather  twice  a day  is  not  too 
often,  while  twice  a week  might  be  often  enough  when  it  is  damp 
and  chilly.  Of  course  in  a dwelling  bouse  plants  absorb  much 
less  moisture  than  they  do  in  a greenhouse.  I generally  find, 
however,  that  they  are  ready  for  the  warm  water  (really  warm,  not 

merely  tepid)  that  I give  them  all  round  every  evening. 

^ W arm  water  is 

more  easily  absorbed 
than  cold,  and  I take 
care  that  the  water 
runs  through  the  pot 
and  does  not  stagnate 
about  the  roots.  To 
encourage  the  roots 
and  keep  them  warm 
is  the  leading  idea  of 
the  remarkably  sim- 
ple plan  I go  upon, 
and  my  little  plants 
are  gallantly  support- 
ing my  theory,  for  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  all  look 
actually  better  than 
when  I bought  them. 

Another  point  that 
I ought  to  mention  is 
that  I purchase  them 
of  a respectable  nur- 
seryman, and  direct 
from  the  stove,  where 
I know  they  have  been 
carefully  grown  and 
well  looked  after.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to 
buy  palms  from  the 
shop  window  of  a 
florist  or  greengrocer, 
for  their  constitution 
has  probably  been 
weakened  by  exposure 
to  cold  draughts  in 
the  market,  and  their 
leaves  are  seldom  in 
good  condition.  They 
are  tempting  and 
cheap,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and 
after  we  have  bought 
them  they  go  off  and 
get  shabby,  and  we 
wonder  why,  and  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that 
palms  do  not  answer 
without  a greenhouse. 

I have  only  seven 
tropical  palms,  be- 
cause I want  to  give 
these,  my  first  batch, 
a thoroughly  long 
trial  before  attempt- 
ing more  ; but  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  palm 
in  cultivation  that  I 
should  be  afraid  to 
try  in  the  "way  that  I 
am  now  doing. 

On  the  table  before 
me  as  I am  writing 
are  the  following  : — ■ 
Guiliebna  speciosa, 
the  celebrated  Pe.ich 
Palm  of  the  Amazons, 
described  and  named 
Naturalist  on  the 


SYNECIIANTHUS  FIBROSUd. 


his 


by  Humboldt,  praised  by  Mr.  Bates  f ' lUQ  iw  Kintrslcv 

Amazons”  and  looked  for  in  vain  111  the  West  Indies  by  IvinoSmy. 
This  is  m’y  most  ornamental  plant.  The  stem  is  thorny,  and  the  large 
dark  green  leaves  arc  covered  witli_ little  hairy  spines.  ti.ouLdi 

Areca  ,nadag(waricnsis.-T\ns  is  only  a smal 
a fine  healthy  little  tree  is  not  suHicieiitly  developed  to  loo  of  1 ue 
importance.  In  a more  mature  state  this  is  the  most  " 

imaginable.  It  is  rather  scarce,  but  in  the  cool  palni-houso  in  the 

Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Ilegcnt  s Park  there  is  one  ten  feet  J,  , 
which  is  without  exception  the  most  cxiiuisite  palm  1 have  ' 

rtyckospenna  ymcilis  bids  fair  to  live  to  a green  old 
sturdiest  of  the  set.  It  is  a pleasure  to  sec  it  m such  rude  healtii. 
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MartUicxia  curyotwfolin  is  anotlior  of  the  thorny  piilins  which 
are  supposotl  to  roipiiro  so  much  heat,  and  yet  tlio  broad  leaves  are 
like  green  sa.tin,  and  the  leaf  bud  is  growing  well. 

Cocos  Wcdddl'mna  is  more  admired  tlian  any,  and  I was  told  before 
I tried  it  that  this  was  one  of  tlie  best  of  all  palms  for  growing  in  a 
house,  as  tlie  leaves  actually  develop  better  in  a cool  temperature. 
1 heard  of  a gentleman  who  laid  one  in  his  room  for  two  years. 

Glaziova  insignls  and  Arcca  lutcscem  are  satisfactory  palms,  too 
well-known  to  need  to  bo  described. 

The  foregoing  are  all  1 have  at  present.  I am  looking  about  for  a 
seedlingof  myfayourite  Plimnicophorium  Sechollarum(syn.  Stevensonia 
grandifolia),  which  is  supposed  to  I'ctjuirc  more  heat  than  any  other 
palm,  but  I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  one  young  enough  to  begin 
upon. 

In  my  palmy 
days,  when  I was 
the  happy  possessor 
of  a tropical  house 
of  my  own,  I had 
a magnificent  speci- 
men of  this  noble 
tree  seven  feet  high, 
and  I should  like 
to  try  it  again  in 
a young  state  under 
different  condi- 
tions. 


Who  loves  a garden 
loves  a greenhouse 
too, 

is  a line  familiar  to 
all  gardeners — (by 
the  way,  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  the 
context  that  what 
Cowper  meant  was 
a stove).  In  humble 
imitation  of  the 
Quaker’s  advice  to 
his  son  — “ Get 
money,  my  son ; 
honestly,  if  thou 
canst,  but  get 
money  ” — I would 
say  “Grow  palms, 
my  friends ; in  a 
greenhouse,  if  you 
can,  but  grow 
palms.”  In  the 
opinion  of  all  who 
understand  them 
they  are  better 
worth  growing  than 
any  other  plants, 
and  if  we  cannot 
have  any  glass  but 
the  windows  at  our 
command  why,  as 
I now  find,  that 
misfortune  need 
not  deter  us  the 
least  in  the  world. 

I cannot  help 
thinking  that  if 
it  were  generally 
known  how  easily 
an  interesting  col- 
lection of  palms 
may  be  made,  and 
how  readily  the 
dwelling-house  may 
be  converted  into 
a greenhouse, 
palms  would  be 
more  widely  culti- 
vated than  they 
are.  Those  who 
feel  timid  might 
begin  with  species 
known  to  be  hardy 
enough  to  stand  a 
low  temperature. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  comes  the  Chusan  Palm,  Chetmeevops 
Fortunei ; then  come  the  Seaforthias,  Corypha  australis,  Areca 
sapida  and  Baueri,  the  Kentias,  and  the  date,  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
Alt  the  species  of  Pheenix  may  be  said  to  be  cool-house  palms,  and 
that  pretty  little  Japanese  tree  Bhapis  jiabelliformis  comes  into  our 
useful  category. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  palm  I should  feel  any  hesitation  in  trying 
on  my  new  system  is  one  generally  considered  particularly  hardy, 
namely,  the  well-known  Latania.  Whenever  I see  this  plant  in  the 
drawing  rooms  of  my  friends  I notice  that  it  is  in  very  bad  condition. 
The  new  leaf  is  apt  to  open  too  low  down,  with  little  or  no  stem 
(the  effect  of  cold),  and  the  other  leaves  are  generally  shabby  and 


; scorched.*  Ilrick  walls  all'ord  better  protection  against  frost  tlian 
panes  of  glass,  and  on  cold  winter  nights  1 feel  that  my  horticultural 
tieasures  are  sater  in  the  house  than  they  would  bo  shut  up  in  a glass 
j case.  Ihen  there  are  certain  insect  plagues  to  which  plants  in  the 
J stove  are  subject,  such  as  ants,  red  spider,  and  scale ; and  these  they 
arc  altogether  free  from  in  a drawing  room.  1 am  gi-atifi(;d  to  find,  too, 
that  the  leaves  last  longer  and  do  not  get  scorched  or  turn  yellow  in  a 
room  ; whereas  in  a greenhouse  shading  is  a matter  of  constant  difficulty, 
HO  that  in  some  respects  plants  thrive  actually  better  in  a room  than 
111  a house  constructed  expressly  for  them. 

I am  aw«ii e that  the  theory  of  acclimatization  does  not  find  favour 
j in  the  eyes  of  gardeners,  especially  those  of  the  old  school.  The  late  Mr. 

I George  Glctiny  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  strongly  opposed  such  an  idea 

in  his  writings  as 
that  a plant  could 
change  its  consti- 
tution, however 
gradually.  His  ex- 
planation was  that 
its  nature  must 
have  been  mis- 
understood in  the 
first  instance.  How- 
ever this  may  be, 
I believe  all  tropi- 
cal palms  are  much 
more  accommodat- 
ing than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed, 
and  that  with  care 
and  attention  they 
may  one  and  all  be 
grown  to  perfection 
on  a drawing-room 
table. 

G.  Layard. 
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PETUNIAS  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 
Petunias  are 
grown  for  exhibi- 
tion as  bushy  sym- 
metrical specimens, 
and,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, as  somewhat 
formal  examples 
trained  to  wire 
frames.  It  is  in  the 
last  of  these  two 
ways  that  petunias 
are  grown  in  the 
Devizes  and  Trow- 
bridge districts  in 
the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  when 
they  are  well  done 
they  are  most  effec- 
tive examples.  The 
plan  is  to  use  oval 
wire  frames,  and 
by  means  of  an  iron 
pin  these  are  placed 
firmly  in  the  soil  at 
the  back  of  the 
plants,  and  the 
shoots  are  tied  to 
the  frames,  and, 
being  distributed 
all  over  it,  they 
flower,  and  when  in 
full  flower  they 
make  a flne  display. 
There  is  this  ad- 
vantage about  this 
mode  of  training, 
that,  when  the 
plants  are  placed 
on  the  exhibition 
table,  the  whole  of 
the  flowers  are  pre- 
sented to  view  to 
the  visitor.  I have  counted  on  a well-grown  plant  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  beautifully  striped, 
or  else  of  showy  self  colours.  When  plants  of  this  style  of  training 
are  well  grown,  and  there  is  a good  balance  between  foliage  and  bloom, 
they  are  objects  not  soon  forgotten. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society,  in  August 
last,  Mr.  James  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Clyffe  Hall, 
Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  won  the  first  prize  with  six  plants  of  remark- 
able growth.  This  is  the  position  Mr.  Lye  invariably  occupies  at  this 

* [We  are  accustomed  to  see  Latania  borbonica  in  perfect  condition  as  a 
parlour  plant,  and  we  regard  it  as  a long-suffering  and  most  accommodating 
palm. — Ed.] 
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sliow,  luul  US  liis  mode  of  cultivution.  iiiuy  huve  un  interest  for  your 
readers  1 herewith  set  it  forth  in  detail.  _ _ v 1 1 

As  soon  us  the  plants  are  dene  with  for  cxhiliitlon  they  are  slightly 
eut  back,  in  order  to  get  young  tops  to  make  cuttings  from,  and  these 
are  put  into  pots,  several  in  a pot,  and  placed  in  a brisk  bottom  heat ; 
and,  after  they  arc  nicely  rooted,  they  arc  liardcncd  off  slightly  and 
placed  in  a cool  frame  or  gi'eenhousc,  where  they  can  be  kept  growing 
slowly  all  the  winter,  and  by  April  they  are  nice  bushy  plants.  Then 
they  are  potted  singly  into  six-inch  pots,  being  full  of  roots,  and  they 
are  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  required  until  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
time  they  receive  their  final  shift  into  ten-inch  pots  and  are  stood  out 
of  doors  on  an  ash  bottom.  This  keeps  the  plants  stout,  short-jointed, 
and  yet  vigorous,  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance  in  growing 
good  specimens.  The  plants  are  only  slightly  topped,  and  then  the 
strongest  shoots,  merely  in  order  to  give  a little  more  strength  to  the 
more  backward  growths. 

The  flower  buds  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  arc  formed,  or  at  least 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  this  is  done  up  to  about  fourteen  days 
before  the  exhibition  day  when  the  plants  are  to  be  shown,  and  then 
they  are  placed  under  glass  and  brought  on  into  flower. 

The  compost  used  by  Mr.  Lye  for  growing  his  petunias  in  is  one 
made  up  of  rather  more  than  two  parts  of  decayed  turf  that  has  lain 
by  for  about  a year  in  a heap,  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  horse 
droppings  that  have  lain  together  for  a few  months  and  become  pretty 
well  decomposed.  Such  a compost  is  quite  porous  enough  ; but  a little 
silver  or  river  sand  can  be  used  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  cultivator. 

But  all  who  contemplate  growing  petunias  for  exhibition  may  not 
have  cuttings  of  acceptable  sorts  to  commence  with,  and  then  they 
must  raise  their  plants  from  seed.  If  this  has  to  be  done  a good  strain 
of  seed  should  be  secured  to  ensure  suitable  sorts.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  heat  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
jilants  grown  on  into  size  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  style  of  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Lye  may 
not  commend  itself  to  all,  as  there  are  many  who  would^  prefer  nice 
bushy  all-round  specimens  ; but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  trained  mode,  that  all  the  flowers>re  concentrated  on  a front  view, 
and  they  form  a very  striking  and  attractive  sight.  I have  beautifully- 
bloomed  bush  specimens,  but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  style  of  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Lye  is 
one  with  which  the  habitues  of  the  West  of  England  flower  shows  are 
familiar,  and  it  is  no  wonder  this  style  of  culture  is  generally 
followed.  One  thing  Mr.  Lye  can  proudly  state — that  in  his  own 
immediate  district  he  has  taken  more  first  prizes  than  any  other 
grower  in  the  West  of  England.  Semper  Augustus. 


STORAGE  OF  THE  ROOT  CROPS. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

The  conditions  most  favourable  for  preserving  the  root  crops  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  or  understand.  The  first  is 
that  they  should  be  kept  cool,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  not  be  kept  in 
a temperature  sufficiently  warm  to  promote  a premature  growth  or 
they  will  very  soon  be  deteriorated  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  for  the  most  part  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  The  next 
point  is  that  the  air  which  surrounds  them  should  be  kept  as  dry  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit.  To  secure  these  conditions 
there  is  nothing  that  answers  so  well  as  a frost-proof  building.  An 
underground  cellar  will  no  doubt  be  suggested  by  some  as  offering 
these  conditions  without  any  drawbacks,  but  according  to  my  experi- 
ence an  underground  cellar  is  about  the  worst  place  that  could  be 
found.  Underground  cellars  are  as  a rule  not  only  insufficiently  venti- 
lated, but  they  are  much  too  warm,  and  when  such  subjects  as  potatoes, 
beet-root,  and  carrots  are  stowed  away  in  them  a premature  growth 
results.  The  roots,  in  fact,  begin  to  grow  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier 
than  they  would  do  if  they  were  placed  in  a cooler  place,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  quality  of  the  store  is  impaired.  For  these  reasons  an 
underground  cellar  is  not  siritable,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  structure  best  suited  for  root  storage  is  a frost-proof  building 
standing  in  a shady  position  on  level  ground.  A lean-to  structure 
placed  against  a wall  is  as  suitable  as  any  other,  and  the  front  and  end 
walls  should  be  hollow,  and  a good  layer  of  straw  ought  to  be  placed 
between  the  rafters  and  the  slates.  Round  the  outside  there  should  be 
a good  belt  of  evergreen  shrubs,  to  aid  in  sheltering  the  place  from 
frost.  The  furnishing  of  the  interior  is  a very  simple  matter.  A good 
wide  shelf  should  be  fixed  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  on  it 
may  be  kept  seed  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  and  such  roots  as  salsify. 
The  potatoes  for  the  household  use  should  be  laid  on  the  floor,  but  I 
shall  be  better  understood  if  I refer  to  the  storing  of  each  crop  sepa- 
rately, and  explain  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  stored  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  gcnei’al  body  of  cultivators. 

Carrots. 

Tliesc  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  second  week  of 
October,  choosing  a line  day  for  the  work.  As  they  are  dug  up  rub 
off  all  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  cut  the  tops  off  close  to  the 
crown.  Then  lay  the  roots  out  singly  on  the  ground  to  dry,  for  which 
ptirposc  a few  hours  will  sullicc,  and  the  fewer  the  better,  so  long  as 
the  outside  of  the  roots  is  dry.  If  they  arc  left  too  long  exposed  to 
the  air  a sudd(  n contraction  of  tbe  skin  takes  place,  and  this  often 
c.auses  the  roots  to  crack  their  whole  length.  The  cracks  not  only 
disfigure  the  roots,  but  they  promote  early  decay.  I like  a proper  store 
in  which  to  place  at  once  a.  <|uantity  sufficient  to  last  an  ordinary 
household  a few  weeks,  but  tlie  bulk  of  the  crop  I treat  in  another 
way.  For  storing  the  supply  for  immediate  use,  if  there  is  no  better. 


any  ordinary  cellar  or  garden  shed  will  suffice,  if  the  roots  are  covered 
with  perfectly  dry  earth  or  sand;  but  the  lar;jer  bulk  is  clamped,  in 
the  same  way  as  potatoes,  and  from  time  to  time  we  draw  enough  to 
last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Potatoes. 

Having  described  the  kind  of  store  that  I should  prefer  for 
potatoes,  what  further  1 have  to  say  on  the  subject  will  be  to  recom- 
mend a substitute  for  gardens  in  which  a proper  store  is  not  provided. 
This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  suitable  building  available, 
and  then  a clamp  must  be  I’esorted  to.  But  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
my  saying  that  1 do  not  like  clamping  potatoes,  because  it  is  not  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  in  perfection.  Once  placed  in  aclamp  they  are 
out  of  reach,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  not  always  desirable  or 
convenient  to  open  a clamp  oi  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  examination 
only,  and  as  a consequence  they  are  neglected  at  a time  when  they 
should  be  occasionally  overhauled,  and  any  affected  tubers  or  premature 
growth  removed.  This  neglect  means  a deterioration  in  the  quality, 
but  as  a makeshift  clamping  has  often  to  be  resorted  to,  and  as  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing  this  I will  describe  the  best  way 
known  to  me.  The  one  I shall  recommend  has  invariably  been  found 
to  answer  very  well,  and  my  experience  in  this  matter  extends  over  a 
good  many  years.  The  position  on  which  the  clamp  is  formed  should 
be  fully  open  to  the  south,  as  much  shelter  as  you  like  may  be  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  but  a north  aspect  exposes  the  clamp  to  the 
severest  frost,  and  renders  the  tubers  liable  to  be  frozen  in  very  severe 
winters.  The  foundation  of  the  clamp  should  also  be  di^,  and  to  make 
it  so  it  must  be  raised  six  inches  above  the  surrounding  level.  The 
form  should  be  long,  not  wide,  as  it  is  a mistake  to  lay  potatoes 
together  in  very  large  bulk ; for  the  greater  the  bulk  the  more  likely.is 
fermentation  to  take  place,  and  as  sure  as  it  does  set  in  the  quality  of 
the  tubers  will  be  impaired.  By  making  the  clamp  long  and  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide  fermentation  will  to  a great  extent  be  avoided. 
After  raising  the  surface  place  a layer  of  straw  on  the  soil  for  the 
potatoes  to  rest  upon,  and  cover  them  up  with  clean  straw  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  exclude  the  air,  and  let  them  remain  for  five  or  six  days. 
After  being  fresh  lifted  from  the  soil,  all  potatoes  give  off  a certain 
amount  of  moisture,  which  will  escape  through  the  layer  of  straw.  But 
if  they  are  covered  with  earth  directly  they  are  put  in  the  clamp  the 
moisture,  owing  to  its  having  no  means  of  escape,  is  confined  about  the 
tubers  to  their  manifest  injury.  If,  before  the  earth  is  added,  the  layer 
of  straw  has  been  moistened  by  rains,  it  should  be  replaced  with  fresh 
dry  material,  and  be  immediately  covered  with  earth.  When  digging 
out  the  earth  let  it  be  first  taken  close  round  the  base  of  the  clamp,  so 
that  a deep  trench  is  made  all  round  it  to  drain  away  any  water 
resulting  from  heavy  rain,  the  object  being  to  keep  all  the  materials 
which  surround  the  potatoes  as  dry  as  circumstances  will  allow.  A 
ten  or  twelve  inch  layer  of  soil  should  be  placed  all  over  the  clamp  to 
render  it  frost-proof,  and  then  it  should  be  thatched  with  straight  straw 
to  carry  off  the  rain. 

Beet-root. 

This  crop  should  be  taken  up  towards  the  end  of  November,  all  the 
earth  should  be  rubbed  from  the  roots,  and  the  tops  cut  off  aboiit  half 
an  inch  above  the  crowns.  The  best  cooks  tell  us  that  beet-root  loses 
its  colour  in  cooking  if  the  bulb  is  in  any  way  injured  either  at  the 
crown  or  the  root.  It  should,  therefore,  be  dug  up  carefully  so  as  not 
to  break  any  of  the  roots.  It  is  advisable  to  take  to  the  store  a sufficient 
supply  to  last  three  or  four  weeks  at  taking-up  time,  but  if  you  want 
to  keep  the  remainder  plump  and  fresh  place  them  in  a^  clamp  the  same 
as  you  would  potatoes,  only  they  do  not  require  quite  such  careful 
management.  In  the  garden  under  my  charge  we  select  a spot  in  an 
out-of-the-way  cormer,  then  pack  the  roots  in  a heap  and  throw  sonie 
earth  over  them — sufficient,  in  fact,  to  keep  fi'ost  out.  Stored  in  this 
way  there  is  no  shrivelling,  and  but  very  little  loss  from  any  cause. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. 

These  roots  we  store  in  the  same  way  as  the  caiTots,  but  they 
are  rather  more  excitable,  and  will  quickly  form  roots  and  couimence 
to  make  growth  if  they  come  in  contact  with  a soil  that  is  moist.  If 
erfectly  dry  soil  is  not  at  hand  to  cover  them  with  they  will  keep 
etter  without  it. 

Parsnips. 

These  arc  best  left  in  the  ground  until  the  month  of  December, 
except  it  be  sufficient  to  supply  daily  wants,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  lifted  take  the  I’oots  to  the  store,  or  some  other  structure 
where  the  frost  and  air  cannot  reach  them,  and  cover  with  dry  soil. 

Onions. 

This  crop  will  have  been  already  gathered  in.  Any  light  airy  loft 
will  suit  onions,  providing  it  is  cool.  We  find  them  keep  best  when 
made  into  ropes  and  then  suspended  in  a dry  airy  shed,  as  a few  degrees 
of  frost  does  not  hurt  them.  We  always  make  it  a point  to  use  the 
largest  grown  bulbs  first,  as  those  of  medium  size  keep  the  best.  Do 
not  expose  them  to  more  than  five  or  six  degrees  of  frost. 


Fuchsia  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  raised  by  Mr.  George  SnuUi, 
of  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  is  peculiarly  attractive  and 
novel  ; the  flowers  are  single,  of  the  largest  size,  stout,  and  not  less 
majestic  than  elegant.  The  sepals  arc  broad,  and  are  rcllocted  ujion 
the  peduncle  without  being  recurved,  thus  presenting  their  (lat  under- 
surfaces of  vivid  vinous  red  to  view.  The  corolla  is  goblet-shaped,  the 
colour  soft  rosy  crimson,  each  petal  broadly  margined  with  bluish 
purple.  In  habit  of  growth  and  profusion  of  the  bloom  the  plant 
IS  all  that  can  bo  desired. 
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Til  10  VINIO. 

IliSAitKicN  ! thoro  1h  in  old  Aloi-wunnii’s*  Hhi'iiio, 

A lonoly  Hanoluiiry  of  llio  Saxon  dayn 
Itiiarod  by  tho  Sovorn  soa  for  prayor  and  praise, 

Amid  tho  oarvod  work  of  tho  I'oof,  a vino. 

Its  root  is  whoro  tho  eastern  snnboams  fall 
First  in  tho  Chanool ; then  along'  tho  wall 
Slowly  it  travels  on,  a loafy  lino. 

With  horo  and  thoro  a olustor,  and  anon 

More  and  moro  grapes,  until  tho  growth  has  gono 

Througii  aroh  and  aislo.  Hoarkon  ! and  hood  tho  sign  : 

Soo  at  tho  altar  side  tho  steadfast  root, 

Mark  well  tho  branohos,  count  tho  summer  fruit ; 

So  lot  a mook  and  faithful  heart  bo  thino. 

And  gather  from  that  troo  a parable  divine. 

Kev.  E.  S.  Hawkeii. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Those  who  prefer  to  grow  hyacinths  in  water  from  the  first  may  be  reminded 
it  is  time  to  put  tliem  into  glasses,  and  large  hard  bulbs  should  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  This  department  of  domestic  horticulture  is  too  often  badly 
managed,  and  the  result  is  long-stemmed  starveling  specimens  that  afford  no 
pleasure.  It  is  a great  folly  to  use  small  cheap  bulbs,  because  a very  little 
more  outlay  will  secure  fine  ones  that  will  be  worth  the  little  trouble  needed 
to  do  justice  to  them.  In  all  cases  sbujle,  varieties  are  the  best:  the  doubles 
are  quite  unfit  for  water  culture.  Having  filled  the  glasses,  place  the  bulbs 
and  take  care  they  do  not  touch  the  water.  Pure  spring  water  is  best,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  the  use  of  charcoal  or  any  fertilizing  substances.  Wrap  each 
glass  in  fiannel  or  waste  cloth  or  brown  paper,  and  shut  all  up  close  in  a cool 
dark  closet.  This  course  of  procedure  will  cause  the  roots  to  grow  before  the 
growth  begins  at  the  top  of  the  bulb.  In  about  ten  days  the  roots  will  be 
growing  freely,  and  the  top  will  be  wanting  to  grow.  Now  put  them  in  the 
window  where  the  light  is  the  strongest,  and  occasionally  add  a little  water 
to  make  good  the  loss  by  evaporation,  but  do  not  at  any  time  allow  the  water 
to  reach  the  base  of  the  bulb.  Cheap  wire  supports  are  easily  obtainable,  and 
should  always  be  used,  for  elegance  is  needed  in  this  kind  of  gardening. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus,  when  brown  and  half-withered,  to  be  cut  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  beds  to  be  well  cleaned,  and  covered  with  four  inches  of 
half-rotten  dung.  The  spade  must  not  be  used  on  the  beds. 

Beoonia.s  with  tuberous  roots  employed  in  flower  garden  decoration  should 
remain  out  as  long  as  it  appears  safe  ; then  lift  them  and  put  in  pots  or  boxes 
with  a little  light  soil  about  the  corms,  pot  off,  and  place  in  the  green- 
house. Be  careful  not  to  hasten  the  drying  off  of  the  bulbs.  When  the  stems 
fall  begonias  may  be  stored  away  for  their  season  of  rest,  taking  care  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  same  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered.  They  may  be 
put  awa}'  in  a dry  cellar,  or  on  the  ground  covered  up  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  in 
any  shed  or  frame  where  the  bulbs  will  remain  dry  and  be  protected  from  frost. 
Both  damp  and  cold  are  very  dangerous  to  them.  The  temperature  during 
their  season  of  rest  should  be  kept  as  near  50  deg.  as  possible.  Nothing  more 
remains  to  be  done  till  they  are  started  into  growth  in  the  spring. 

Bulbs  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden  should  be  planted 
immediately  the  beds  and  borders  can  be  prepared  for  them,  for  they  are 
injured  more  or  less  by  exposure  long  after  this  date,  and  the  autumn  rains 
will  saturate  the  soil  and  render  it  more  diflicult  to  plant  them  in  a thoroughly 
satisfactorily  manner.  Cheap  varieties  of  both  hyacinths  and  tulips  should 
be  employed  for  outdoor  decorations,  and  they  should  be  planted  more  plenti- 
fully and  closer  together  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  also  desirable  to  fill 
each  bed  with  one  or  two  distinct  colours,  for  mixtures  are  seldom  satisfactory, 
particularly  when  seen  from  a short  distance. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  not  yet  rooted  from  layers  must  be  taken  off  the 
stools  and  planted  under  hand-glasses  ; those  with  a few  root  fibres  may  be 
potted ; having  begun  to  root,  they  will  soon  gain  strength. 

Cropping. — Now  is  the  time  for  the  cultivator  to  plan  his  system  of 
cropping,  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  a proper  system  of 
rotation,  and  according  to  the  shape  that  system  is  to  assume  should  be  the 
preparations  made  during  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  no  occasion  to  follow 
an  elaborate  system  ; it  will  suffice  to  let  the  crops  on  the  same  piece  follow 
each  other,  so  that  there  shall  be  a thorough  change  in  the  families.  Lands 
that  lie  high  and  dry  may  be  heavily  manured  now,  and  left  rough,  to  be 
sown  with  early  peas,  salads,  spinach,  and  other  vegetables,  to  come  on  quick 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  But  ground  subject  to  be  flooded  should  not  be 
manured  till  spring,  or  the  goodness  will  all  be  washed  away. 

Forcing  to  be  prepared  for  according  to  the  demand  for  asparagus,  seakale, 
rhubarb,  &c.  Take  up  all  the  roots  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  first  batch,  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  : the  roots  force  better  if  taken  up  some  little  while 
beforehand,  especially  for  the  earliest  supplies,  for  which  the  plants  are  still 
in  a somewhat  active  state,  and  needing  to  be  artificially  rested.  This  method 
answers  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  trenching  the  ground,  as  every  piece 
cleared  of  roots  can  be  deeply  stirred,  manured,  left  a little  to  sweeten  and 
pulverize,  and  be  planted  if  necessary  with  roots  for  succession  crops. 

Fruit  Trees. — Make  stations  ready  at  once  for  all  trees  to  be  planted  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  stirred  and  left  in  a 
very  rough  condition,  but  the  holes  should  not  be  made  till  wanted,  as  by  that 
time  they  might  happen  to  be  full  of  water. 

Mushroom  Beds  for  winter  supplies  should  be  spawned.  But  it  will  be  loss 
of  time  to  hurry  the  operation  by  inserting  the  spawn  while  the  heat  is  too  high. 
The  safe  temperature  is  75  deg.  ; if  the  bed  is  a few  degrees  above  that,  wait 
a few  days  without  disturbing  it,  for  any  disturbance  will  give  a fresh  start 
to  the  fermentation,  and  run  it  up  again  to  a high  pitch  ; and,  besides,  the 
more  solid  the  bed  the  better.  It  is  a pity  this  delicious  esculent  is  not  more 
commonly  grown.  Every  amateur  should  have  a mushroom  bed,  for  the  whole 
culture  is  simple  and  certain. 

Eoot  Crops. — In  storing  potatoes,  be  sure  they  are  dry  first ; if  taken  up 
in  wet  weather,  spread  them  out  in  a shed  or  outhouse,  but  do  not  expose 
them  to  the  light  more  than  can  be  hepled.  Parsnips  keep  best  in  the  ground, 
to  be  dug  up  as  wanted.  Beet  to  be  taken  up  at  once  ; cut  oflf  the  leaves  an 
inch  above  the  crown,  and  avoid  bruising  or  cutting  the  roots.  Carrots  treat 
the  same ; store  both  in  sand  or  dry  earth. 

* The  church  of  Morwenstow,  near  Bade,  in  Cornwall. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

lIuixiEROW  Timber  contributes  in  such  a ilecisivo  manner  to  tho  licaiiti- 
fying  of  the  country  tliat  to  propose  its  destruction  in  a wholesale  way  would 
1)0  to  j)rcparo  a programme  for  tlio  Vandals.  Hut  in  very  many  instances 
hedgerow  tiinher  operates  injuriously  in  rolihing  the  lanil  below  and  shading  it 
above,  and  tho  truth  of  tho  matter  is  of  considerable  importance.  Cases  will 
arise,  however,  whoro  tho  (piostion  of  planting  hedgerow  timber  and  sheltering 
bolts  of  trees  and  plantations  reipiisite  to  tho  enrichment  of  tho  landscape, 
and  then  we  would  wish  those  to  whom  such  questions  are  remitted  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  may  bo  advisable  to  plant  fruit  trees,  which  are  rarely  thought 
of  in  such  cases.  It  must  bo  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  advocate  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees  everywhere.  Tho  aspiring  elm,  tho  sturdy  oak,  the 
graceful  beech,  the  solemn  pine,  will  never  lose  their  importance  as  components 
of  a woodland  scene  ; but  the  fruit  trees  can  make  their  own  elaim  to  bo  some- 
times thought  of,  both  for  the  adornment  of  the  landscape  and  as  capable  of 
contributing  in  a most  material  degree  to  the  payment  of  a farmer’s  rent.  Wo 
have  seen  on  grass  farms  enormous  crops  of  first-class  market  fruits  produced 
by  hedgerow  and  woodland  trees,  and  there  are  thousands  of  places  where 
the  same  thing  might  be  done,  but  where,  generally  speaking,  it  has  never 
been  thought  of.  It  will  not  do  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  hedgerows  near  a town, 
for  the  crop  will  be  stolen  before  it  is  ripe,  and  the  thieves  will  tear  the  trees 
to  pieces  to  get  it.  But  where  there  is  no  such  risk,  and  markets  are  not  too  far 
removed,  the  proposal  is  at  least  worth  consideration.  It  would,  however,  be 
quite  easy  to  make  the  resolve  as  the  result  of  reasonable  conviction,  and  then  to 
go  to  work  in  the  wrong  way  and  have  occasion  afterwards  to  regret  it.  The  soil, 
climate,  and  requirements  of  the  district  should  first  be  taken  into  account.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  perishable  summer  fruits  are  altogether  unfit 
for  farm  cultivation.  The  safe  things  are  apples,  pears,  and  nuts,  that  can  be 
marketed  in  quantity  and  at  times  when  there  is  a slackness  of  outdoor  work, 
and  that  require  no  cultivation  beyond  being  properly  planted  in  the  first 
instance  ; for  the  trees  must  take  care  of  themselves  to  a great  extent, 
and  should  never  interrupt  the  regular  work  of  the  farm,  or  cause  a single 
anxiety  to  their  owner.  They  are  to  give  shelter  and  beauty  to  the  land,  and 
make  a substantial  annual  addition  to  the  returns  in  money,  and  this  in  the 
way  of  supplement,  bounty,  bonus — call  it  what  you  will. 


THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Gbant  Allen. 

From  the  Cornldll  Magazine. 

(Concluded  from  i>age  528.) 

Now,  the  earliest  ray-florets  would  naturally  be  bright  yellow,  like  the 
tubular  blossoms  of  the  central  disk  from  which  they  sprang.  And  to  this 
day  the  ray-florets  of  the  simplest  daisy  types,  such  as  the  corn-marigold,  the 
sunflower,  and  the  ragwort,  are  yellow,  like  the  central  flowers.  In  the  camo- 
mile, however,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  the  mayweed,  the  rays  have  become 
white  ; and  this,  I think,  fairly  establishes  the  fact  that  white  is  a higher 
development  of  colour  than  yellow  ; for  the  change  must  have  been  made  in 
order  to  attract  special  insects.  Certainly,  such  a differentiation  of  the  flowers 
in  a single  head  cannot  be  without  a good  purpose.  In  the  true  daisy,  again, 
the  white  rays  become  tipped  with  pink,  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to 
rose-colour  ; [and  this  stage  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  apple-blossom, 
which  similarly  halts  on  the  way  from  white  petals  to  red.  In  the  asters  and 
Michaelmas  daisies  we  get  a further  advance  to  purple,  lilac,  and  mauve,  while 
both  in  these  and  in  the  chrysanthemums  true  shades  of  blue  not  infrequently 
appear.  The  cinerarias  of  our  gardeners  are  similar  forms  of  highly-developed 
groundsels  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

I must  pass  over  the  blue  tubular  gentians  and  periwinkles,  with  many 
other  like  cases,  for  I can  only  find  room  for  two  more  families.  One  of  these, 
the  borage  kind,  has  highly-modified  flowers,  with  a tube  below  and  spreading 
lobes  above  ; in  addition  to  which  most  of  the  species  possess  remarkable 
and  strongly-developed  appendages  to  the  corolla,  in  the  way  of  teeth,  crowns, 
hairs,  scales,  parapets,  or  valves.  Of  the  common  British  species  alone,  the 
forget-me-nots  are  clear  sky-blue  with  a yellow  eye  ; the  viper’s  bugloss  is  at 
first  reddish-purple,  and  afterwards  a deep  blue  ; the  lungwort  is  also  dark 
blue,  and  so  are  the  two  alkauets,  the  true  bugloss,  the  madwort,  and  the 
familiar  borage  of  our  claret-cup,  though  all  of  them  by  reversion  occasionally 
produce  purple  or  white  flowers.  Houndstongue  is  purple-red,  and  most  of  the 
other  species  vary  between  purple  and  blue  ; indeed,  throughout  the  family 
most  flowers  are  red  at  first  and  blue  as  they  mature.  Of  these,  borage  at 
least  is  habitually  fertilized  by  bees,  and  I believe  the  same  to  be  partially 
true  of  many  of  the  other  species.  'The  second  highly  evolved  family  to  which 
I wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  of  the  labiates— perhaps  the  most  specialized 
of  any  so  far  as  regards  insect  fertilization.  Not  only  are  they  tubular,  but  they 
are  very  bilateral  and  irregular  indeed,  displaying  more  modification  of  form 
than  any  other  flowers  except  the  orchids.  Almost  all  of  them  are  purple  or  blue. 
Amongst  the  best  known  English  species  are  thyme,  mint,  marjoram,  sage,  and 
basil,  whichineedhardlysayaregreatfavourites  with  bees.  Ground-ivy  is  bright 
blue  ; catmint,  pale  blue  ; prunella,  violet-purple  ; and  common  bugle,  blue  or 
flesh-colour.  Many  of  the  others  are  purple  or  purplish.*  It  must  be  added 
that  in  both  these  families  the  flowers  are  very  liable  to  vary  within  the  limit 
of  the  same  species ; and  red,  white,  or  purple  specimens  are  common  in  all 
the  normally  blue  kinds. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  new  colour  has  not  yet  begun  to 
fix  itself  in  the  species,  but  that  the  hue  still  varies  under  our  very  eyes.  Of 
this  the  little  milkwort  (a  plant  of  the  type  with  separate  petals)  affords  an 
excellent  example,  for  it  is  occasionally  white,  usually  pink,  and  not  infre- 
quently blue  ; so  that  in  all  probability  it  is  now  actually  in  course  of  acquir- 
ing a new  colour.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  common  pimpernel. 
Its  ancestral  form  is  probably  the  woodland  loosestrife,  which  is  yellow  ; but 
pimpernel  itself  is  usually  orange-red,  while  a blue  variety  is  frequent  on  the 
Continent,  and  sometimes  appears  in  England  as  well.  Every  botanist  can 
add  half  a dozen  equally  good  instances  from  his  own  memory. 

So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  what  the  ladies  would  call  self-colour,  as 
though  every  flower  were  of  one  unvaried  hue  throughout.  I must  now  add 
a few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  spots  and  lines  which  so  often  variegate  the 
petals  in  certain  species.  On  this  subject,  again,  Mr.  Wallace’s  hint  is  full  of 
meaning.  Everywhere  in  nature,  he  points  out,  spots  and  eyes  of  colour 
appear  on  the  most  highly-modified  parts,  and  this  rule  applies  most  notice- 


* Our  Envlish  arclianaels  and  a few  others  are  yellow.  Such  cases  of  reversion  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  cloubtlcs!  due  to  special  insect  selection  in  a retrograde  direction. 
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ably  to  tho  case  of  petals.  Simple  regular  Qowera  like  the  buttereups  and 
roses,  hardly  ever  have  any  spots  or  lines  ; but  m very  inodilied  forrri  like  the 
labiates  and  tho  orchids  they  are  extremely  common.  Ihe  scrophulanneous 
family  to  which  the  snapdragon  belongs,  is  one  most  specially  adapted  to 
insects,  and  even  more  irregular  than  that  of  tho  labiates  ; and  here  we  imd 
the  most  singular  efifeets  produced  by  dappling  and  mixture  of  colours,  llie 
simple  yellow  mullein,  it  is  true,  has  no  such  spots  or  lines,  nor  have  even  many 
of  the  much  higher  blue  veronicas  ; but  in  the  snapdragon,  the  lloxglove,  and 
toadflax,  the  ivy-linaria,  tho  cyebright,  and  the  calceolarias,  the  intimate 
mixture  of  colours  is  very  noticeable.  In  the  allied  tropical  bignonias  and 
gloxinias  we  see  much  the  same  distribution  of  hues.  Many  of  the  family  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  bizarre  and  fantastic  shapes 
colours.  As  to  the  orchids,  I need  hardly  say  anything  about  their  wonderfully 
spotted  and  variegated  flowers.  Even  in  our  small  English  kinds  the  dappling 
is  extremely  marked,  especially  upon  the  expanded  and  profoundly  modified 
lower  lip ; but  in  the  larger  tropical  varieties  the  patterns  are  often  quaint  and 
even  startling  in  their  extraordinary  richness  of  fancy  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  of  design.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  their  adaptations  to  insects  are 
more  intimate  and  more  marvellous  than  those  of  any  other  flower  whatsoever. 

Structurally  speaking,  the  spots  and  lines  on  petals  seem  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  high  modification  ; but  functionally,  as  Sprengel  long  ago  pointed  out, 
they  act  as  honey-guides,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  no  doubt  under- 
gone special  selection  by  the  proper  insects.  Lines  are  comparatively  rare  on 
regular  flowers,  but  they  tend  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  flower  becomes  even 
slightly  bilateral,  and  they  point  directly  towards  the  nectaries.  The  gera- 
nium family  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  law.  The  regular  forms  are 
mostly  uniform  in  hue  ; but  many  of  the  South  African  pelargoniums,  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  hothouses,  are  slightly  bilateral,  the  two  upper  petals  stand- 
ing off  from  the  three  lower  ones  ; and  these  two  become  at  once  marked  with 
dark  lines,  which  are  in  some  cases  scarcely  visible,  and  in  others  fairly  pro- 
nounced. From  this  simple  beginning  one  can  trace  a gradual  progress  in  hetero- 
geneity of  colouring,  till  at  last  the  most  developed  bilateral  forms  have  the  two 
upper  petals  of  q^uite  a different  hue  from  the  three  lower  ones,  besides  being 
deeply  marked  with  belts  and  spots  of  dappled  colour.  In  the  allied  tro- 
ppeolum  or  Indian  cress  (the  so-called  nasturtium  of  old-fashioned  gardens 
though  the  plant  is  really  no  more  related  to  the  water-cress  and  other  true 
nasturtiums  than  we  ourselves  are  to  the  great  kangaroo)  this  tendency  is 
carried  still  further.  Here,  the  calyx  is  prolonged  into  a deep  spur,  containmg 
the  honev,  inaccessible  to  any  but  a few  large  insects,  and  towards  this  spur 
all  the  lines  on  the  petals  converge.  Sir  John  Lubbock  observes  that  without 
such  conventional  marks  to  guide  them  bees  would  waste  a great  deal  of  time 
in  bungling  about  the  mouths  of  flowers,  for  they  are  helpless,  blundering 
things  at  an  emergency,  and  never  know  their  way  twice  to  the  same  place  if 
any  change  has  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  familial*  surroundings. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  question— why  have  some  flowers  green  Petals  ? 
This  is  a difiBcult  problem  to  attack  at  the  end  of  a long  paper  ; and  indeed  it 
is  one  of  little  interest  for  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a hundred,  since  the 
flowers  with  green  petals  are  mostly  so  small  and  inconspicuous  that  nobody 
but  a professional  botanist  ever  troubles  his  head  about  them.  The  larger 
part  of  the  world  is  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  such  things  as 
green  flowers  at  all,  though  really  they  are  far  commoner  than  the  showy 
coloured  ones.  Nevertheless,  lest  I should  seem  to  be  shirking  a difficulty 
altogether,  I shall  add  that  I believe  green  petals  to  be  in  almost  every  case 
degraded  representatives  of  earlier  yellow  or  white  ones.  This  belief  is  clean 
contrary  to  the  accepted  view,  which  represents  the  green  wind-fertilized 
blossoms  as  older  in  order  of  time  than  their  coloured  insect-fertilized  allies. 
Nevertheless,  I think  all  botanists  will  allow  that  such  green  or  greenish 
flowers  as  the  hellebores,  the  plantains,  the  lady’s  mantle,  the  salad-burnet, 
the  moschatel,  the  twayblade,  and  the  parsley-piert  are  certainly  descended 
from  bright-hued  ancestors,  and  have  lost  their  colours  or  their  petals 
through  acquiring  the  habit  of  wind-fertilization  or  self-fertilization.  Starting 
from  these,  I can  draw  no  line  as  I go  downward  in  the  scale  through  such 
flowers  as  knawel,  goosefoot,  dog’s  mercury,  nettle  and  arrowgrass,  till  1 get 
to  absolutely  degraded  blossoms  like  glasswort,  callitriche,  and  pondweed, 
whose  real  nature  nobody  but  a botanist  would  ever  suspect.  Whether  the 
catkins,  the  grasses,  and  the  sedges  were  ever  provided  with  petals  I do  not  ven- 
ture to  guess;  but  certainly  wherever  we  find  the  merest  rudiment  of  a perianth 
I am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  plant  has  descended  from  bright-coloured 
ancestors,  however  remotely.  And  when  we  look  at  the  very  degraded  blossoms 
of  the  spurges,  which  we  know  by  the  existence  of  intermediate  links  to  be 
derived  from  perianth-bearing  forefathers,  the  possibility  at  least  of  this  being 
also  true  of  catkins  and  grasses  cannot  he  denied.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the 
conifers  and  cycads  are  the  only  flowering  plants  which  we  can  be  quite  sure 
never  possessed  coloured  and  attractive  petals.  But  this  digression  is  once 

more  only  intended  for  the  scientifically-minded  reader. 

If  the  general  principle  here  put  forward  is  true,  the  special  colours  of  different 
flowers  are  due  to  no  mere  spontaneous  accident,  nay,  even  to  no  meaningless 
caprice  of  the  fertilizing  insects.  They  are  due  in  their  inception  to  a regular 
law  of  progressive  modification  ; and  they  have  been  fixed  and  stereotyped 
in  each  species  by  the  selective  action  of  the  proper  beetles,  bees,  moths,  or 
butterflies.  Not  only  can  we  say  why  such  a colour,  once  happening  to 
appear,  has  been  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  also  why  that 
colour  should  ever  make  its  appearance  in  the  first  place,  which  is  a condition 
precedent  to  its  being  favoured  or  selected  at  all.  For  example,  blue  pigments 
are  often  found  in  the  most  highly-developed  flowers,  because  blue  pigments 
are  a natural  product  of  high  modification— a simple  chemical  outcome  ot 
certain  extremely  complex  biological  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  bees  show 
a marked  taste  for  blue,  because  blue  is  the  colour  of  the  most  advanced 
flowers  ; and  by  always  selecting  such  where  possible,  they  both  keep  up  and 
sharpen  their  own  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  give  additional  opportunities  to 
the  blue  flowers,  which  thus  ensure  proper  fertilization.  I believe  it  ougfft 
always  to  be  tho  object  of  naturalists  in  this  manner  to  show  not  only  why 
such  and  such  a ‘‘ spontaiieoiis  ” vaiiation  should  have  been  favoured 
whenever  it  occurred,  but  also  to  show  why  and  how  it  could  ever  have 
occurred  at  all. 


Koirr,-i?.Aiii  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country  as  a garden  vcgetalile. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  niucli  cultivated  for  tho  purposes  or  the  cook, 
and  the  leaves  are  as  iiuich  prized  as  tho  root.  ^ We  are  reniindi'd  of. 
this  by  ohserving  in  the  wliolcsale  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Daminaii  and 
Co.,  of  I’ortici,  that  a very  orna, mental  variety  of  Kohl-rabi  is  in 
cultivation.  1’liis  has  leaves  curled  and  crisped  in  the  way  oi  the 
curled  kale,  and  makes  a very  gay  figure  in  the  kitchen  garden. 


plates  of  ©ijsttbation. 

♦ 

NEW  AND  OLD  BERRIES  ON  THE  SAME  HOLLY  TREE, 

On  one  of  tho  holly  trees  here  there  is  a fine  crop  of  old  berries  still  remaining, 
and  also  a full  crop  of  new  berries,  and  in  some  cases  the  old  and  the  new 
berries  are  clustered  together  on  the  same  branch.  I do  not  know  if  there  is 
anything  singular  in  this,  but  it  strikes  me  as  not  of  frerment  occurrence.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  berries  of  last  year  are  as  fresh  and  bright  as  they 
were  last  Christmas.  I may  also  mention  that  there  is  a fairly  good  show  ot 
holly  berries  generally,  both  on  tho  variegated  and  green  varieHes. 

J.  0*  L/LAHKE* 

NEMOPHILAS  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERING. 

All  the  nemophilas  are  very  pretty,  but  they  are  never  more  so  than  fh® 
early  spring  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets,  or  in  pots  placed  upon  a shell 
and  the  growth  allowed  to  hang  down,  whioh  it  will  do  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  suspended  baskets  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a pan  rather  thinly,  and  when  large  enough  the  plants  should  be 
planted  in  the  baskets.  If  they  are  to  flower  in  pots  the  seed  may  be  sown  m 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  those  five  inches  in  diameter  being  the 
most  useful  size.  One  strong  plant  is  enough  for  each  pot  and  from  four  to 
six  are  required  for  each  basket  according  to  its  size.  The  th*'®®  distmot 
sorts  areN.  insignis,  N.  insignis  alba,  and  N.  maculata.  J.  Macdonald. 


MESSRS.  BARR  AND  SON’S  DAFFODILS. 

The  new  “Autumn  Catalogue”  issued  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  contains  not  only  the  usual  hats  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  lilies,  and  other  useful  subjects  that  are  in  demand  at  this  season  of  the 
vean  but  a special  list,  preceded  by  a brief  essay  representative  of  Messrs, 


NARCISSUS  MILNERI. 


Barr’s  extensive  collection  of  daffodils.  Of  these,  as  they  appear  in  the 
catalogue,  there  are  offered  for  sale  no  less  than  169  vpieties,  a very  consider- 
able proportion  of  which  are  of  quite  recent  introduction.  The  collections  ot 
the  late  Mr.  Leeds,  the  late  Mr.  Backhouse,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nelson  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  firm  by  the  process  of  purchase,  and  have  been 
systematically  sorted,  and  studied,  and  named,  and  exhibited,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  whoever  can  make  room  to  accommodate  the  entire  collection 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  their  variety  and  their  beauty.  In  all  the  sections 
we  make  note  of  names  that  are  new  to  us,  although  we  have  submit^d  to 
our  readers  tho  results  of  frequent  and  copious  note-making  in  Messrs.  Barr  a 
nurseries.  And  while  there  are  new  varieties  that  will  have  to  be  made  known, 
so  there  are  old  varieties  that  have  been  famous  in  their  time  and  have  been 
well-nigh  lost,  but  by  some  magical  process  have  been  recovered  from  oblivion 
and  re-estabiisbed  as  garden  flowers  by  Messrs.  Barr.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
common  daffodil  of  the  meadows  has  come  into  the  market,  and  the  double 
variety  known  as  Parkinson’s  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  apocryphal,  i'or 
the  student  ot  the  species  of  Narcissus  there  |are  now  many  now  intermediate 
types  that  demand  attention,  for  the  hybridists  have  been  busy  spoiling  the 
spLies,  and  have  thereby  enlarged  the  range  of 

our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Nature.  Such  novelties  as  Milnori,  Nolsoni, 
Barri  and  Burbidgei,  with  their  subsidiary  forms,  very  strikingly  illustrate 
what’ we  may  term  the  fluidity  of  the  daffodil,  for  by  crossing  it  appears 
capable  of  infliiito  variety  of  form,  while  somewhat  severely  restricted  in  its 
variation  of  colour.  Nor  is  tho  unscientilic  amateur  exoladed  from  an  intorest 
in  this  catalogue.  For  tho  garden  where  collections  obtain  but  httlo  attonti^ 
but  showv  flowers  are  always  in  demand,  there  are  now  daffodils  of  tho  noblest 
character  that  will  afford  much  d®hght.  In  tho  Trumiiet  section  w®  h-vv® 
Bicolor,  J.  B.  Camm,  Hudibras,  .John  Nelson,  Shirley  Hibbord,  Wilhani 
Goldring,  and  llumei  concolor  deserving  of  attention.  In  tho  Chalioo  senes 
Vincontq  Loodsi,  and  Barri,  with  their  related  forma,  are  imnionso  y 
iiig,  ami  liurbidgei  curiously  connects  tho  Iuoonip.arablo  with  the  loots 
dali'odil,  and  brings  in  some  striking  colours. 


nut  c.i RniiN HRS'  m c.^i z i n n. 
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TIIK  CORAL  TREK. 

Tho  severe  winters  of  187!)-80  and  1880-81  ni){)oar  to  have  destroyed  many 
examples  of  tho  Coral  Tree  (Hri/thrina  crintn-ijaUi),  for  I had  not  soon  it  in 
any  garden  for  two  years  past  until  I mot  with  a lino  example  in  tho  garden 
of  Dr.  llaricness,  at  Trull,  the  other  day.  f was  not  fortunate  enough  to  llud 
the  Doctor  at  homo  wlien  I oallod,  whieli  1 much  regretted,  as  from  him  I 
■night  have  gained  some  informatien  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tho  erythrina 
had  been  preserved.  Tho  snecimon  in  (]uestion  is  not  a very  lai-gc  one,  but  it 
is  making  excellent  growth  and  producing  throe  spikes  of  its  beautiful 
llowor.-',  Krom  present  appearances  I should  say  that  it  has  in  the  autumn 
been  lifted  and  potted,  and  during  tho  winter  kept  under  glass.  Upon 
this  point  I have  no  information,  but  if  tho  Coral  Tree  has  been  wintered  in 
the  manner  indicated,  it  is  fully  worth  the  trouble.  If  the  Doctor  would 
kindly  tell  us  how  he  has  kept  his  plant  alive  during  a j)eriod  when  others 
have  lost  theirs  ho  would,  I am  well  sure,  confer  a great  favour  on  a largo 
number  of  admirers  of  the  Coral  Tree.  I would  add  that  in  tho  garden  I 
saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  great  interest  is  taken  in  numerous  other 
subjects.  j.  c.  Clarke. 

CELERY  IN  DRAIN  PIPES. 

One  of  your  contemporaries  has  evidently  been  charmed  by  the  appear- 
aiice  of  some  celery  that  had  been  grown  in  drain  pipes,  or  rather  blanched 
with  their  aid.  With  reference  to  the  matter,  I do  not  wish  to  say  that  the 
celery  was  not  good,  or  that  your  contemporary  has  not  a right  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  its  quality,  but  I do  say  that  the  practice  is  a very  old  one,  and 
has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  the  use 
of  drain  jiipes  in  blanching  celery  became  quite  the  fashion,  but  the  practice 
foon  died  out,  and  Is  not  likely  to  be  very  quickly  revived.  After  the  pipes 
we  had  the  ridiculous  paper-collar.«,  which  were  to  effect  such  a great  change 
m celery  culture,  but  they  did  not  receive  much  attention  from  sensible 
luen,  and  those  that  tried  them  did  not  use  them  more  than  a second  tim 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  nothing  better  for  blanching  celery  tha 
friable  soil  carefully  packed  about  it.  To  apply  the  soil  is  easy  enough.  You 
have  only  to  tie  a piece  of  bast  or  matting  round  each  plant  as  soon  as  large 
enough  for  earthing  up,  and  then  to  draw  round  it  a little  soil  carefully 
diopped  down  from  the  sides  of  the  trench,  the  soil  to  be  added  to  the  rows 
at  intervals,  until  a ridge  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  purpose  has  been 
foimtd.  If  the  matting  is  tied  loosely  it  can  be  easily  drawn  up  above  the 
soil  each  time  an  addition  of  soil  is  made.  T.  M P 

BEDDING  PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  days  we  have  been  busily  engaged  in  clearing 
the  flower  beds  of  the  plants  with  which  they  have  been  occupied  durino^  the 
season,  and  in  refilling  them  with  subjects  intended  for  furnishing  the  spring 
display.  Many  years’  experience  has  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of 
transferring  the  spring  flowering  plants  to  the  beds  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
possible,  and  I now  make  a point  of  beginning  about  September  21,  and  pushing 
on  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  taking  this  course  we  have  the  bedi 
filled  early  enough  to  give  the  plants  time  to  become  established  before  the 
winter.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  plant  the  pansies  and  violas  early,  for 
unless  they  are  nicely  rooted  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  there  is  a great  risk  of 
their  being  cut  ofif  by  a severe  irost  in  December  or  January,  ff’his  being  the 
case,  the  beds  to  be  tilled  with  these  subjects  are  cleared  first,  and  they  are 
dug  over  and  replanted  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  for  every  day  is  of  im- 
portance, and  a spell  of  wet  weather  may  delay  the  work  for'some  time.  As 
the  result  of  the  practice  indicated  we  invariably  have  the  most  splendid 
display  in  the  spring.  Although  I am  careful  to  propagate  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock  each  year  from  cuttings,  and  consequently  obtain  more  thrifty 
plants  than  can  be  had  by  division,  I attribute  my  success  chiefly  to  early 

A.  Practical  Man. 
THE  WASHINGTON  ASTER. 

The  present  season  has  not  been  altogether  the  best  I have  known  for 
asters.  The  seed  did  not  germinate  so  well  as  it  might  have  done,  and  after 
the  plants  were  put  out  the  cold  rains  did  not  suit  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  season  that  they  produced  any  good  flowers.  My  quilled  varieties 
were  a failure  ; the  Victorias  did  very  well ; but  the  beat  of  all  was  the 
\Vashington.  The  varieties  of  this  type  made  a fairly  good  growth  and  pro- 
duced some  splendid  flowers.  I do  not  recommend  these  for  exhibition 
purposes,  but  to  make  a display  of  large  asters  in  the  beds  or  borders  the 
Washington  varieties  are  most  valuable.  T.  M.  P 

THE  CACTUS  DAHLIA. 

Is  this  dahlia  anything  different  from  the  old  scarlet  bedding  kind  that 
used  to  be  grown  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  even  to  be  found  now  in  plenty  in 
some  old-fashioned  gardens?  I lately  saw  it  in  quantity  in  a garden  in  Wilt- 
shire. I do  not  say  that  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
but  to  my  mind  it  differs  so  little  that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Even  if  it 
18  new  or  rare,  I fall  to  discern  any  particular  beauty  about  it.  It  has  certainly 
very  iigly  flowers,  and  their  ugliness  is,  I suppose,  the  reason  why  it  is 
becoming  fashionable.  t n 

THE  GOLD-CLOUDED  IVY. 

The  variety  of  ivy  named  in  my  monograph  Chrysophylla,  and  which  has 
about  a dozen  different  names  in  the  catalogues,  is  not  often  seen  in  a first- 
rate  condition.  In  driving  through  St.  John’s  Wood  the  other  day  I made 
note  of  ^veral  fine  patches  of  it  on  the  side  walls  of  houses  in  Wellington 
RoaJ.  Their  proximity  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons’  nurseries 
would  suggest  an  explanation  of  their  appearance  in  that  locality.  I remember 
a very  fine  sheet  of  this  ivy  on  the  front  of  a house  at  Ponder’s  End,  but 
whether  it  remains  at  the  present  time  I do  not  know.  S.  H. 

EULALIA  JAPONICA  VARIEGATA. 

This  hardy  variegated  grass  is  not  yet  so  much  known  as  it  might  be,  to  the 
advantage  of  all  who  are  fond  of  hardy  plants.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  fluiet  in  colouring  and  without  any  conspicuous  properties  to 
recommend  it.  Yet  it  is  not  dull  in  colour,  nor  is  it  a diminutive  plant,  as  it 
grows  to  a height  of  four  feet  or  more.  Although  hardy,  it  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse.  I grow  it  largely,  chiefly  because  we  require  a large  number 
of  flowers  and  fohage  plants  for  the  decoration  of  large  vases  and  6pergnes  in- 
doors.  We  find  it  most  valuable  because  of  its  graceful  arching  habit.  When 
judiciously  displayed  there  is  in  this  grass  a degree  of  elegance  and  lightness  of 
outline  that  I cannot  obtain  from  any  other  plant.  I recommend  the  eulalia 
to  yonr  readers  confident  that  those  who  require  planti  of  similar  character 
will  find  it  all  that  I have  stated  it  to  be,  j 


WHERE  ARE  THE  PAMl’AS  GRASSES? 

‘a"  I'higlaiid  now,  and  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight  and 

oil  Cl  favoured  spots,  flowering  freely  ami  filling  ,nany  happy  folks  with  joy  ; 
hut  whore  m the  ncighliourhoo  1 of  London  shall  wo  find  them  ? There  are 

m''"’  81  killed  them,  or  spared  so 

httlo  of  them  that  they  must  have  at  least  another  year  of  gr.iwth  to  be 
strong  enough  to  flower.  Certain  friends  of  mine,  having  stores  of  dried 
pampas  plumes,  stuck  them  into  tho  midst  of  their  llowerless^plants  last  year 
and  for  garden  party  purposes  tho  dressing  np  answered  fairly  well  In  rue 
time,  no  doubt,  we  shall  again  see  pampas  plumes  where  they  are  wanted  ami 
they  may  for  many  years  escape  the  winter  frost.  Tho  best  pL pari  have 
soon  this  season  is  in  a front  garden  on  tho  right  hand  of  the  road  going  from 
Loudon,  and  just  before  reaching  Turnham  Green.  A few  notes  011  the  general 
state  of  pampas  grasses  m various  localities  would  bo  acceptable  just  now 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  I managed  to  “ drop  in  ” for  half  an  hour  at  the  Chiswick 
garden  of  the  K.H.S.  Seeing  that  flowers  were  abundant  and  many  of  them 
in  beautiful  condition,  I made  note  of  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  more 
popular  subjects.  I shall  begin  and  end  with  this  remark,  that  the  most 
strikingly  perfect  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden  were  the  herbaceous  lobilia°. 
A circle  of  these  bearing  flaming  scarlet  flowers  is  at  this  time  so  brilliantly 
effective  that  one  must  marvel  that  such  a cheap  and  charming  display  is  quite 
a rarity. 

Anemone  japonica  — The  white  variety  is  as  good  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
we  have  no  finer  plant  of  its  class. 

pas^”heA^best”*  kinds  were  in  excellent  condition,  but  somewhat 

Begonias  were  quite  over  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  still  showing  a few 
flowers.  The  best  were  some  of  the  Ascot  race,  but  these  were  not,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  attractive. 

Calceolarias,  all  ^od,  though  a little  thin.  The  yellows  very  acceptable 
noviA  and  having  a different  effect  to  what  they  have  in  the  height  of  summer. 

tannas  were  quite  grand,  not  a leaf  torn  or  discoloured,  but  there  were  not 
many  flowers.  It  seems  that  these  noble  plants  improve  as  the  yea  r advances 
until  frost  brinp  them  to  a stop.  Certainly  the  cannas  in  this  particular 
garden  look  better  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  season. 

CeanoWiMs  stand  apart  somewhat  from  the  kind  of  subjects  now  under 
o ice.  i^s  proper  to  say  that  a large  bed  of  these  shrubs  presents  at 

this  time  a beautiful  appearance,  the  flowers  being  abundant  and  givm  g delicate 

shades  of  blue,  grey,  pink,  and  white.  as 

Chrysanthemum  frulescens  illustrates  the  importance  of  seeing  a thing  more 
than  once  in  the  season.  A month  ago  the  broad-leaved  varieties,  of  which 
^ L * the  type,  were  the  best.  Now  these  are  ragged  and  quite  second- 

and  C.  frutescens  pinnatifidum  are 
dehoiously  beautiful,  the  last-named  having  more  flowers  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  season.  The  delicate  glaucous  foliage  of  these  two  planters  lA  Us 

beauty.  The  yellow  marguerite  is  also  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
in  tfie  height  of  summer.  “ 

singles  are  conspicuous  for  their 
beauty,  it  happens  that  there  are  not  many  double'dahlias  in  the  place  and  so 
odious  comparisons  cannot  be  made.  Some  plants  of  single  white  and 
ingle  yellow  may  share  with  the  scarlet  lobelias  the  honour  of  bein<r  the  best 
things  in  the  garden  on  October  2.  ° 

Lantanas  very  poor. 

flov^rstuhe^ime  ^r®  brave  and  brilliant,  the  very  finest 

Marvel  of  Peru  would  be  good  if  it  could,  but  the  flowers  do  not  open  well, 

to  the  want  of  strong  sunshine, 
yellowish  leaves,  and  the  flowers  show  upon 
these  in  the  form  of  purple  dots,  and  one  must  pronounce  them  pleasing. 

PeZoraroiUMTOs  of  the  zonal  section  are  very  fine  when  viewed  from  a 
distance,  but  when  inspected  are  found  to  be  the  worse  for  wear,  and  the 
worse  also  for  being  cut  for  stock  of  sorts.  However,  the  zonals  glow  with 
colour,  and  as  happens  when  the  cool  days  and  long  nights  come  those  of  a 
purple  colour  now  show  how  near  they  can  come  to  true  blue  when  circum- 
stances  are  favourable. 

Pentstemons  middling,  and  good  enough  to  keep.  The  varieties  appear  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  merit  as  regards  continuance  of  bloom  ; but  the  white  one 
that  was  certiaed  six  weeks  ago  is  not  now  in  flower. 

Rudbeckia  Neumanni  is  perfect,  and  very  acceptable— more  so  than  in  the 
height  of  summer,  when  yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  obtrusive. 

_ Sedum  spectabile  is  very  fine : a bed  filled  with  it  is  a solid  block  of  warm  rosy 
pink,  different  from  all  else  in  the  garden. 

Solanums  correspond  with  cannas  in  the  perfection  of  their  fine  leafaofe. 
Ihere  is  not  a spot  on  any  of  them  ; they  arc  perfect. 

Tropaiolums  are  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  but  the  Bedfont  variety  and 
the  new  ones  from  St.  Osyth  are  full  of  flowers,  and  very  gay. 

Verbenas  poor  and  ill- looking. 

Finally,  to  conclude  as  promised,  the  scarlet  lobelias  have  no  equals  at 
this  time  in  respect  of  real  beauty  amongst  the  outdoor  flowers. 

Alphabetagamma. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Gray,  Horticultural  Builder.  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea  S.W, 
Designs  for  Horticultural  Erections  and  Hot-  Water  Apparatus,  dec.  ’ 
Cranston’s.Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Hereford.— of  Boses  - 
Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Conifers,  &e. 

William  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Tfl .—Catalogue 
of  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge:.— Catalogue  of  Seed  Cern. 
Damman  AND  Co.,  Portici,  near  Naples,  Italy.— Wholesale  Cutaligue 
oj  Garden,  Floivtr,  Tree,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
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THE  ITNK. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  m the  rumour 
» that  there  is  hkely^to  he  a National  ‘ Pink  Show  held  m London  next 
year,  and  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  mattei . 

If  it  bo  true,  the  hearts  of  many  lovers  ot  this  beautiful  and  old 
favourite  llower  will  be  warmed  up  to  fever  heat  with  delight.  Having 
cultivated  pinks  and  other  llorists’  llowers  for  over  thirty  years  none 
have  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  the  pmk.  In  the  fiist  place,  it  is 
very  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  will  llounsh  in  all  situations,  and, 
when  well  grown,  for  exhibition  purposes  forms  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive specimens  staged.  Secondly,  it  is  a delighttul  border  flowei,  and 
the  perfume  of  a bed  of  pinks  in  full  bloom  is  as  delicious  as  its  appeai- 
ance  is  charming.  Should  a National  Pink  Show  take  place  it  would 
be  essentially  necessary  that  a distinct  understanding  be  farst  arrived 
at  as  to  what  constitutes  a “ show  pink  Many  discussions  have  taken 
place  years  ago  between  the  growers  of  the  South  and  Noith.  The 
forme?  advocated  large  llowers  full  of  petals  to  which  the  latter  gave  the 
appellation  of  “ mops,”  their  fancy  being  fifteen  to  twenty  petals  only 
and  these  the  Southerners  condemned  as  being  nearly  singles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Midland  Counties  growers  adopted  a medium  and 
endeavoured  to  produce  llowers  containing  from  twenty  to  forty 
petals,  so  that  each  bloom  could  be  dressed  for  exuibition,  and  appear 
as  a “ full  pink,”  with  petals  beautifully  imbricated,  without  having 
any  appearance  of  confusion.  I have  raised  several  of  this  class 
possessing  great  merit,  and  have  been  complimented  upon  my  success 
by  numerous  reliable  and  well-known  dorists.  t n 11 

^ If  anvthmo'  definite  is  decided  upon  in  favour  of  the  show,  i shall 
be  pleased  to  let  out  my  batch  of  six,  or  eight  seedlings,  upon  moderate 
terms,  so  as  to  enable  growers  to  possess,  what  I am  sure  would  prove, 

an  acquisition  to  every  collection.  ■ 1 u • +1  „ 

If  the  pink  is  to  come  to  the  front  again,  it  should  appear  in  the 
oest  possible  form,  and  not  be  supported  with  varieties  having 
serrated  edges,  with  lacing  jutting  into  the  white,  and  which  were 
exhibited  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  but  which  nevertheless 
are  advertised  in  some  of  the  florists  catalogues  of  pre^nt  date. 

The  Cedars,  Merridale,  Wolverhampton.  James  Thurstan. 


CHOICE  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEEOUS  PLANTS. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  have  prepared  a list  of  bidbous 
plants  specially  adapted  for  general  cultivation.  The  majOTity  of  the  subjects 
should  be  potted  or  planted  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  December  January, 
or  February  according  to  the  character  of  the  season  and  soil  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  several  varieties  of  the  first  importance  are 
indicated  by  au  asterisk. 

Anemones. 

Six  Chrysanthemum-flowerep  or  French.— Gloire  de  Nantes,  La  Bril- 
lante,  Lilas,  Mauve  Clair,  Ponceau,  Eosy  Queen. 

Tw'elvb  Double  Poppy  or  Dutch.— Bleu  Aimable,  C61estine,  Duchesse 
de  Lorraine  Feu  Incomparable,  King  of  Scarlets,  La  Neige,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Marie  Stuart,  Prince  Albert,  Rose  Mignonne,  Victoria  Regina. 

Six  Species  and  Varieties  for  Borders.— Apennina,  Apennina  alba, 
Biauda,  Fulgens,  Palmata,  Eanunculoides. 

COLCIIICUM. 

Six  for  Borders. — Autumnale,  Autumnale  album*,  Autumnale  pallidum, 
Autumnale  roseum*,  Bj  zantinum*,  Variegatum.  These  all  flower  early  in  the 
autumn  and  must  be  planted  not  later  than  the  end  of  August  to  insure  their 
blooming  satisfactorily  the  same  season.  Speciosum  and  Speciosuni  rubrum  are 
the  two  finest  of  the  autumn-flowering  Meadow  Saffron,  but  they  are  too 
expensive  for  planting  in  quantities, ^ 

Crocuses. 

Twelve  for  Pot  Culture  and  Exhibition.— Albion*,  Baron  Brunnow*, 
David  Rizzio,  Golden  Yellow*,  King  of  the  Blues,  La  Majestueuse,  Lamp- 
lighter, Mont  Blanc*,  Ne  Plus  Ultra*,  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria,  Sir  John 

Franklin,  and  Van  Speyk*.  • n 1 ro  t /urn  f 

Six  for  Beds  and  Borders. — Caroline  Chisholme,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Cloth  ot 
Gold  Golden  Yellow,  Prince  Albert,  and  Vulcan. 

Twelve  Autumn  and  Winter  Flowerino  Species  for  Borders. 
Byzantinus,  Chrysanthus,  Elwesi,  Imperati,  Nudiflorus,  Odorus  longifloius, 
Sativus,  Suaveolens,  Serotinus,  and  Speciosus. 

Fritillarias. 

Twelve  for  Beds  and  Borders.— Imperialis  (Crown  Imperial),  Imperialis 
Aurora*,  Imperialis  aurea  marginata*, Imperialis  argentea  marginata,  Imperialis 
lutea,  Imperialis  rubra  maxima*,  Imperialis  Sulplierine*,  Burnati  , Latifolia*, 
I’udica,  Pyrenaicx,  and  Recurva. 

Hyacinths. 

Forty-eight  for  Exhibition.  — Single  Ited  — Cavaignac*,  Cosmos, 
Fabiola,  General  Pclissier,  Howard*,  La  .Jnyeuse,  Le  Prophhte,  , 

Macaulay*,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Princess  Charlotte, 
Princess  (dothilde,  Solfaterre*,  Von  Schiller*.  Himtle  Mc-Argus*  Czar 
Peter*,  Crand  Lilas,  King  of  the  Bkus*,  Lord  Derby*  Lord  Melville,  Mane  , 
Masterpiece*,  Sir  .John  Jjawrencc.  Siii'/le  II7ide— Alba  maxima,  Grandeur 
ii  Merveille,  I.a  Gramlisse*,  l.Tiinocence,  Mont  Blanc*,  Princess  Helena, 
.Snowball*.  S'linjla  Munve,  Lilac,  and  Mack — De  Candolle,  heruck  Khan  , 
(JfTicral  Ilavf-lock*,  Jlaydn,  Tresideiit  Lincoln,  r/ince  Albert,  ycscho. 
Siia/lc  YcUoic — Biril  of  Paradise*,  Duo  do  Malakofl,  Ida*,  L Or  d Australie. 
JJo'ah/c.  /I’ld-Duko  of  Wellington*,  Koh-i-Noot*.  noiihlc  Il'/iife-J'iorcuce 
Nightingale.  y-imi/i/B  /Hv/e—Ganick*,  J.aurcna  Koster,  Van  Speyk. 

'I'WENTY-FOUK  Cheap  Vabieites  eor  the  Conservatory. — Situjle  Ited 
Amy*,  Diel.itz  Sabalskansky,  Duchcss  of  Richmond*,  Homenis,  Madaiiio 
Hodgson*,  Mons.  Facscli,  Orncment  de  la  Nature,  Princess  Clothildc,  Robert 
Steiger*,  Victoria  Alexamlrina.  Himjlc,  Jilne. — Argus,  Baron  van  J 
Charles  Dickens*,  Grand  Lilas*,  I.conidas,  Marie,  Orondatos.  Simjle  While— 


Emmeline*  Mirandolino*,  Paix  do  I’Eiiropo,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
Slnyle  Black,  Lilac,  and  J/aMve— L’Unique*,  Mimosa,  Prince  Albert*.  Biwjle 
Yellow— Anna  Carolina*.  ,,  r.  • ■ 

Twelve  Cheap  Varieties  for  Bedding.— /fed— Amy,  Belle  Quinne, 
Robert  Steiger,  Victoria  Alexandrina,  Waterloo.  Rtoe— Bleu  Mourant,  Baron 
van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  Orondates,  Grand  Lilas.  While— ha.  Candeur, 
Queen  Victoria. 

Iris. 

Six  Varietie.s  of  Iris  pumila. — Albida,  Aurea,  Cierulea,  Cflerulcscena, 

Lutea,  Purpurea.  , ,,  . . _ 

Six  Varieties  of  Iris  si birica.— Acuta,  Alba,  Atropurpurea,  Euterpe, 

Grandiflora,  Major.  . , .1  1 

Eighteen  Varieties  of  Iris  Ka-:mpferi. — Achilles,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt*,  Alexander  van  Siebold*,  Calypso*,  Caroline,  Cleopatra,  Duchesse 
de  Belcourt*,  Hermia,  fago,  Jersey  Belle,  Lemoinei  , Moritz  Arndt, 

Leonidas,  Lord  Byron*,  Macbeth,  Rutherford  Alcock  , Thomas  S.  Ware  , 

Victoria  Regina.  t , ah  a u 

Eiguteen  Varieties  of  Iris  xiphioides  (English  Iris). — Alba,  Aren 
Duchesse*,  Blanche  Fleur,  Chapeau  de  Cardinal*,  Duchesse  de  lleures. 
Grand  Vainqueur*,  Grande  Blanche,  Joost  Van  Vondel*,  La  Charmante  , La 
Vierge,  L’ Unique*  Miss  Barclay,  Mountain  of  Snow*,  Perfecta,  Rose  Pertuse* 

Saturnus*,  Tritis,  Victoria.  - , a.  1 a -i 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Iris  xiphium  (Spanish  Iris). — Alexander,  Armida, 
California,  Cleon,  Cleopus,  Darius,  Florence  Nightingale,  General  Havelock, 
Louis  le  Grand,  Louis  Philippe,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Venus. 

Iris  reticulata  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ins  for  general  culture, 
and  should  be  extensively  grown  in  all  gardens  both  in  pots  and  out  of  doors. 

Lachenalias. 

Six  for  Pots. — Aurea,  Pendula,  Quadrioolor,  Ruhida,  Luteola,  Tigriua. 

Liliums. 

Tw'elve  for  Indoor  Decorations.— Auratum*,  Browni,  Giganteum, 
Humboldti,  Krameri,  Longiflorum,  Longiflorum  Wilsoni,  Longiflorum 
Wallichianum*,  Pardalinum  californicum*  Speciosum  album*  Speciosum 
Melpomene*,  Speciosum  rubrum.  i.  11  . * 

Fifteen  for  Beds  and  Borders.— Auratum,  Bulbiferum,  Umbellatum  , 
Candidum*,  Chalcedonicum,  Davuricum  erectum,  Davuricum  atrosangaineum  , 
Davuricum  citrinum*,  Davuricum  bicolor,  Davuricum  sangumeum*,  Longi- 
florum* Martagon,  Speciosum*  in  variety,  Tigrmum,  Fortunei*,  Iigrmum 

fl.  pi.*,  Tigrinum  splendens. 

^ - Narcissus. 

Twelve  Tazetta  or  Polyanthus  Narciss  foe  Pot  Cultcre.— Bazel- 
mann  Major*,  Florence  Nightingale,  General  Wyndham,  Gloriosa*,  Grand 
Prime  Yellow,  Her  Majesty*,  Jaune  Supreme,  Paper  White  , Queen  Victoria, 
Roman*,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Staten  General*. 

Twenty-four  Species  and  Varieties  for  Garden  Decoration. 
Abscissus,  Bicolor  Horsfieldi*  Bicolor  Empress*  Bulbocodium  Cernuus, 
Cernuus  plenus,  Humei  albidus*,  Lobularis,  Lobularis  grandiplenus,  Lorifolius, 
Emperor*,  Maximus*,  Minimus*,  Obvallaris  maximus  , Incomparabilis,  in- 
commrabilis  aurantius  plenus*,  Incomparabilis  albus,  Incomparabilis  Leedsi 
superbus*,  Montanus,  Nelsoni*  Odorus,  Poeticus,  Poeticus  fl.  pi.*,  Poeticus 
ornatus*,  Rugilobus,  Telamonius*,  Telamonius  plenus. 

Ranunculus. 

Twelve  Double  Persian  Varieties  for  Beds  and  BoRDERS.-^igle  Noir, 
Blanche  superbe.  Bouton  d’Or,  Commodore  Napier,  Couronne  des  Boses,  hire- 
ball,  Jaune  Supreme,  CEil  Noir,  Queen  Victoria,  Richesse  de  Fleurs,  Rose  de 
Haarlem,  Vesuvius. 

Six  Turban  Varieties  for  Beds  and  Borders. — Hercules,  Janisarius, 
Romano,  S6raphique  d’Alger,  Turban  d’Or,  Viridillora. 

SCILLAS. 

Twelve  for  Beds  and  Borders  — Amcena*,  Bifolia,*,  Bifolia  alba,  Bifoba 
taurica*,  Campauulata,  Campanulata  alba*  Hyacinthoides  nutans*.  Nutans 
alba*.  Peruviana*,  Peruviana  alba,  Sibirica. 

Sparaxis. 

Twelve  for  Pot  and  Frame  Culture.— Angelique,  Bulbif era,  Grandi- 
flora, General  Pelissier,  Lady  Carey,  Leucantha  alba,  Leonidas,  Leopard, 
Plutarchus,  Rosea  punctata,  Schamyl,  Tricolor. 

Teitonias. 

Six  for  Pot  and  Frame  Culture. — Brilliant,  Crocata  major,  Eleonore, 
Gladstone,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Squalida. 

Tulips. 

Twenty-four  Early-flowering  for  Pot  Culture  and 
,91111/16.— Bacchus,  Belle  Alliance,  Chrysolora*,  Keizerskroom 
de  Kigaut,  Grootmeester  van  Maltha,  Joost  Van  Vondel  , White  PotGbaker  , 
Proserpine*,  Vermilion  Brilliant*,  Superintendent,  f. 

Couronne  de  Boses,  Imperator  Rubrorum,  La  Candeur  , Manage  de  ma  hille, 
Overwinaar*  Purple  Crown,  Bex  Rubrorum*,  Tournesol*,  \ellow  lourriesol.^ 
Eighteen  Early-eloiverino  for  Beds  and  Borders.- SiJir/te  Artus  , 

Couleur  Cardinal,  Cottage  Maid*,  Couronne  Pourpi^  n bakke^  WhTtr 

de  Panne*.  Fabiola,  Keizerskroon*,  Pottebakker  Yellow,  Pottebakker  V\  bite, 
Thomas  Moore*,  Yellow  Prince.  DoH&fe-Couromie  'le  Roses,  Gloria  bobs, 
Imperator  Rubrorum*,  Purple  Crown,  Rex  Rubrorum*,  louniesol  . 


Dr.  Neubert’s  “Deutsches  Garten-Magazin  for  Octobei 
coiitiiiiis  a figure  of  the  beautiful  Prim Clvsiana.  Una  is  a very 
singular  plant  of  low  tufted  growth,  the  leaves  five-lubed,  the  llowus 
ten-lobed,  the  size  of  a iloriii,  the  eolour  rich  violot-purplo.  In  the 
same  number  is  apian  of  the  garden  of  the  exhibition  at  Nuuibeig. 


AUTUMN  DANGEHS.-rcMilciitial  fcKBaiul  vapours  always  VI, 

faiq  au.l  i.,f,.otiouH  .lis.msos  arc  at  no  tin, S more  provalout  1 urn  in  t u,  an  nmn. 
liolilorHlnnUl  1)0  on  his  Kum  il,  ami  pi  ovuio  in  every  l)e(l.i  oom,  infuot.ions 

WUIGllT’S  OOAE  TAR  SOAP.  U is  a simiilo  Iml  omoaeiouH 

(lisrasc.  I’nreliaso  only  Wri|?lifs  “S«(io  Carhonw  /Wri'ih'iis,  as  prosonliea  l.y  the  inuiiuil 
IirofuBsioii,  ami  boo  thoBO  vvonlH  on  every  wrapper  luul  lahiot.— LAdv'I.j 
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ILittrature. 


Ihe,  lift  Stinini/  ^lury  of  .IdriiilHri'.  (Cassoll.) — A liaiulsoinc  illus- 
trated work,  doBoi  ii>tivo  and  uriliuul,  devoted  to  8ua-fi>;litH,  discoverieH,  poriln, 
and  adventures.  In  tliu  lirst  part  is  a stirring  story  of  the  origin  of  ironclad 
war  ships  and  their  present  position,  ns  illustrated  by  tho  bombardment  of 
Alexandria. 

FiimiU(tr  Wild  Ulrds.  Hy  W.  SwAYSi.ANi).  (Cassell.) — An  nccciAablo 
work  that  will  bo  of  permanent  value,  ami  as  it  appears  monthly  will  brighten 
many  n table  with  its  beautiful  pictures  and  admirable  descriptions.  Tho 
magpie  in  No.  1 is  (juito  a work  of  art. 

Familiar  ll’lfd  Flowers.  By  F.  E.  Hulmk.  (Cassell.) — This  work  has 
reached  Part  (>7,  and  is  as  frosh  as  when  it  first  appeared. 

I*amiliar  OardcH  Llowers  (Cassell)  has  reached  Part  44,  in  which  are  figures 
and  descriptions  of  tho  Uanunculus  and  Erica  hyemalis.  In  treating  of  tho 
cultivation  of  tho  Uanunculus  Mr.  Hibberd  advises  the  raising  of  the  plants 
from  seed  for  all  ordinary  and  decorative  purposes.  Step  by  .step  we  appear 
to  bo  reverting  to  tho  most  ancient  practices,  and  by  improving  practice  justi- 
fying  tho  doctrine  that  Nature’s  way  is  the  best  way. 

ZonaU  ill  Box. — The  zoiials  Comtnauder-in-Chief  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  lloral  quality,  and,  as  we  sec  them  on  the  desk,  aro 
very  much  alike,  tho  pips  being  of  great  size,  with  broad  overlapping  petals, 
the  colour  light  scarlet.  The  truss  not  labelled  is  massive  and  even,  and  of 
pure  colour  throughout.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  pip  labelled  Com- 
mandcr-iu-Chief. 

The  Ladies’  Oazette  of  Fashion  (4,  Ave  Maria  Lane)  presents  its  elegant  pale 
pink  cover  amongst  a heap  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  fair 
sex.  a,nd  wins  pre-eminence  at  the  first  glance.  But  its  inward  merits  aaree 
with  its  outward  aspects,  as  Manfred  might  say.  It  is  beautifully  produced 
ant.!  has  larger  aims  than  to  deal  with  fashions  merely,  for  it  touches  wisely, 
if  lightly,  on  commercial  matters,  domestic  matters,  and  matters  of  science,’ 
ai  t,  and  taste,  and  is  at  some  paius  to  find  work  for  nimble  fingers,  and  items 
of  gossip  for  tongues  that  would  not  be  still. 

Fairy  Tales.  By  Hans  Christian  Anhersen.  Illustrated  by  E.  V.  B. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — The  ever  fresh,  simple,  delightful,  and  dainty  stories 
of  the  immortal  Dane  do  not  need  illustrations,  for  they  carry  their  pictures 
in  their  words.  But  the  world  believes  in  pictures,  and  Messrs  Low  and  Co. 
have  done  well  to  produce  this  very  characteristic  edition.  The  coloured 
designs  are  curiously  conceived  in  a happy  intermediary  vein  between  the 
inediieval  and  the  magical ; there  is  plenty  of  colour  to  give  force  to  the  rare 
fancies  of  the  artist. 

Native  Ouano  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  Native  Guano  Com- 
pany, Aylesbury,  Bucks,  in  connexion  with  their  schedule  of  prizes  for  the 
root  show  to  beheld  in  Aylesbury  on  the  19th  instant.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains directions  for  the  use  of  the  native  guano,  but  does  not  contain  any 
aual^ysis  of  it,  and  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Flowers  of  Shakspeare  Depicted.  By  Viola.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
—This  IS  a neat  smallish  quarto  volume  filled  with  coloured  figures  of  flowers 
lUustrative  of  passages  in  the  works  of  our  great  national  noet.  To  criticise  it 
from  a strictly  scientific  standpoint  would  be  sheer  folly," and  we  shall  better 
serve  the  interests  of  our  readers  by  saying  that  it  is  a tasteful,  showy,  and 
inviting  book,  admirably  adapted  for  a birthday  or  new  year’s  gift.  The  sub- 
jects selected  are  such  as  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  Shakspeare: 
the  daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  the  violets  that  are  sweeter 
than  Cytheria’s  breath,  the  cockle  that  injures  our  sustaining  corn,  the  green 
holly,  the  garlands  of  Titania  and  Ophelia  and  Fidele,  and  that  garland  of 
promise  that  appears  in  the  masque  of  the  Tempest.  There  are  thirty  groups 
of  flowers  with  Shakspearian  verses  attached;  they  are  cheerful  and  gratifying 
and  will  be  a comfort  to  many.  ° j e,i 


MeplUs  to  <!5utrws. 


Constant  Ee&der.—The  usual  twelve  months’  notice  should  sufiice. 

Names ^ Plants. — W;  C. — The  scarlet  flower  is  Pentstemon  barbatus,  also 
known  as  Cheloue  barbata.  The  shaggy  head  is  Eryngium  alpinum.  J.  B., 
Battersea.— No.  1,  Begonia  prestoniensis  ; 2,  B.  fuchsioides ; 3,  B nitida  • 4, 
B.  weltoniensis  ; 5,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 6,  Davallia  bullata.  ’ 


Insects  on  the  Surface  of  Oranges.— When  a dish  of  oranges  is  seen  on 
the  table  for  dessert,  the  fact  is  hardly  realized  that,  in  all  probability,  their 
surface  is  the  habitat  of  an  insect  of  the  Coccus  family.  This  tiny  insect  is 
found  on  the  orange  skin  in  every  stage  of  transformation,  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  insect,  during  the  winter  months,  instead  of  remaining  dormant  in  the 
cold  weather,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  insect  tribe.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  find  a St.  Michael’s  or  Tangerine  orange  that  has  not  hundreds  of 
these  little  creatures,  in  various  stages  of  development,  on  its  surface 
x^emons  too,  are  frequently  covered.  Upon  inspection,  the  skin  of  an  orange 
will  be  found  to  be  dotted  over  with  brownish-scarlet  specks  of  different  sizes 
These  specks  can  be  easily  removed  by  a needle;  and  when  placed  under  a 
microscope  an  interesting  scene  is  presented,  consisting  of  a large  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  oval,  white  bodies,  standing  on  end  like  little  bags  of  flour 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  may  very  probably  be  seen  in  process  of 
emerging  from  the  opened  end  of  the  egg.  On  leaving  the  egg  the  female 
insect  has  six  legs,  two  long  hair-like  appendages,  and  no  wings;  it  thrusts  a 
sucker  into  the  orange  in  order  to  obtain  nourishment,  and  never  moves 
again,  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  development  until  it  lays  its  egg 
and  dies.  In  the  case  of  the  male  insect,  the  chrysalis  after  a short  period  opeiw 
and  the  insect  flies  off.  The  male  is  supplied  with  wings  twice  the  length  of 
Its  body,  and  each  of  its  legs  has  a hook-like  appendage.  It  has  four  eyes  and 
two  antencse,  and  is  so  tiny  that  it  cannot  be  seen  flying.  From  some 
parts  of  Spain  oranges  come  to  us  covered  with  a coccus  of  quite  a different 
surface  of  oranges,  indeed,  furnishes  the  possessor  of  a microscope 
an  mbnite  amount  of  interest  and  amusement.— C/ia?7)6e?-s’s  Journal. 
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COVKNT  OAUIIION. 

I''IUJIT. 

A ppliiH per  1 sieve  8s.  04.  to  Hs.  Oil, 

Col)  Nuts pur  11).  Or.  04,  „ Os.  !M. 

Crapes per  Ih.  0).  04.  ,,  2s.  04 

benieiiH per  100  6s.  Oil.  „ 8s.  Oil. 

I'eai'" Is.  04.  „ 2s.  04. 

Pino-appleH,  Hug.  ..per  Ib.  3s.  04.  ,,  4s.  04, 

Vkoktahlks. 

Artichokes,  Olobo,  per  4z.  3s.  04.  to  Os.  04. 

Keans,  Preiicb  i>er  lb.  Os.  04.  ,,  Os.  1)1. 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  0 1.  „ Is.  04 

Cabbages Is.  04.  ,,  Is.  01. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  44.  „ Os.  04 

Cauliflowers,  Ung.,  per  4z.  23.04,  ,,  4s.  04. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  84.  „ Is.  04. 

Endive  perdoz.  is.  Od.  „ 2r.  01. 

Oarlic  peril).  Os.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 0.s.  4il. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  0(1.  ,,  4s.  Oil. 

Lettuces,  C ibbage,  per  dz.  Is.  04.  „ 2s.  Od! 

Lettuces,  Cos Is.  64.  ,,  2s  64. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  04.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Oil. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  44.  „ Os.  Od. 

Parsley ,,  Os.  44.  „ Os.  64. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,,  Os.  34. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  64. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  61.  „ Is.  6d. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  64. 

Flowers, 

AbutUons, perdoz.  blooms  Os.  21.  to  Os.  41. 

Asters perdoz,  bun.  2s.  61.  „ 6s.  01. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  is,  04.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Calceolarias,  perdoz.  bun.  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od 

Eucharis per  doz.  3s.  64.  „ 6s.  04. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  61.  „ 6s.  01. 

Gladioli per  doz.  bun.  7s.  6d.  „ lOs  Od 

Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  1s.  01. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  64.  „ 5s.  01. 

LUiums  . . per  doz.  blooms  2s.  6d.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  od. 

Mignonette..  „ 2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  „ Os.  81. 

Hoses  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 3s.  64. 

Roses,  Tea „ ig.  ed.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  04. 

Tropmoium  ,,  is.  04.  „ 2s.  04. 

Violets per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Lincoln  Champions,  ton  66s.  Od.  to  70s.  Od. 

,,  Magnum  Bonums  „ Os.  Od.  ,,  80s.  Od 

Kent  Regents  „ 90s.  Od.  „ lOOs.  Od. 

,,  Champions  .,  Os.  04.  ,,  80s.  Od. 

Victorias  „ 90s.  Od.  „ 100s.  04. 

Magnum  Bonums  „ 90s.  Od.  „ lOOs.  Od 

Essex  ditto  „ 80s.  04.  „ 90s.  Od 

„ Victorias  „ 80s.  Od.  .,  90s.  Od. 

„ Champions  „ 70s.  Od.  ,,  80s.  04. 

„ Regents  „ 80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 


CORN.— Mark  Lanf. 

Wheat,  Ited,  new per  nr. 

Wheat,  Wiiite,  new ,, 

Flour,  town-niaile  whites,  *per 

sack  of  2801bs 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  househohlK  bost 

makes  

Hour,  Norfolk  and  other  secon  Is 

Barley,  .Malting  per  ijr. 

Barley,  Grinding 

Malt,  F.nglish ! ! . ! " 

.Malt,  Scotch  ..  ” 

Malt,  old !!',!!!!!!  " 

Malt,  brown !.!  ” 

Oats,  English " 

Oats,  Irish  ! ! ’ " 

Oats,  Scotch  . ” 

Rye !!!!!!!!  ” 

Tares ! ! ! ! ! " 

Beans,  English,  Alazagan  ” 

Bean.s,  Tick 

Beans,  Winter  !!  ” 

Peas,  Grey  !.  !!  ! ” 

Peas,  Maple . . ” 

Peas,  White ” 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime  per  8 lbs.  4s.  81.  to  .6s.  24. 
Beef,  middling  ..  ,,  3s.  8d.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Beef,  inferior 3s.  od.  „ .3s.  6d. 

Mutton,  prime  ..  „ 6s.  04.  „ Cs.  4d. 

Mutton,  middling  „ 4s.  81.  „ 6s.  4(1. 

Mutton,  inferior  . ,,  4s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  41. 

New  Zealand  killed  ,,  3s!  44.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

6s.  Od.  ,,  6).  4d. 

Veal,  prime „ 6s.  04.  „ 5s.  4d 

Veal,  mid  Ring  ..  „ 4s.  od.  ,,  4s.  4d. 

Veal,  inferior „ 3s.  4d.  ,,  3s.  8d. 

Pork,  prime 6s.  04.  „ 6s.  44. 

Pork,  middling  ..  ,,  4s.  4 1.  ,,  4s.  8 I. 

Pork,  inferior 3s.  84.  ,,  4s.  04. 

HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  CTover per  load  100s.  to  133s. 

Inferior  do.  „ 60s.  ,,  95s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ 100s.  „ 110s. 

Inferior  do.  ..........  „ 60s.  „ 90s. 

Straw  „ 30s.  4ts. 


3ls,  to  41(. 

36).  , 

„ 43s. 

37s.  , 

,,  42s. 

31s.  , 

, 33s. 

31s.  , 

. 36). 

80  r.  . 

, 34  s. 

3.5).  , 

, 4tS. 

21s  , 

, 30h. 

3 !s.  , 

, 48). 

3S).  , 

, 43). 

23).  , 

, 35s. 

28s.  , 

, 32s. 

21s.  . 

, 29). 

21s.  , 

, 2>s. 

21).  , 

, 29). 

40).  , 

, 42'. 

52).  , 

, 66). 

86).  , 

, 40-(. 

89).  , 

, 41s. 

37).  , 

, 40S. 

80s.  , 

, 36s. 

42).  , 

, 40). 

40).  , 

, 44s. 

COAL  MARKET. 

Wallsend  Hetton per  ton  21s.  Od. 


Limbton. 

,,  Caradoc  

,,  South  Kelloe 

,,  Hetton  Lyons  ..... 

,,  Thoruley 

..  Wear 

Ravensworth  West  Hartley 
„ East  Wylam  


20s.  6d. 
21s.  Od. 
19s.  6d. 
18s.  6d. 
20s.  OJ. 
18s.  6d. 
15s.  Od. 
17s.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols  1001  to  lOf 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  931  ,,  991 


A Pi^A  TOR  Tree-Planting  in  Ireland. — “ A dreary  treeless  waste  ” will 
shortly  be  the  appellation  of  our  otherwise  justly-favoured  isle,  as  we  have 
lost  the  homestead  law  and  timber-planting  mania  of  our  forefathers.  We 
ought  to  learn  from  «ie  tree-planting  lairds  of  Scotland,  where  the  Duke  of 
Athole  can  boast  of  27,000,000  trees,  covering  15,000  acres.  The  vast  woods 
and  plantations  exist  for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  and  the  Duke  plants  annualy 
from  600  000  to  1 000,000  trees.  During  the  past  planting  season,  2,000  acres 
were  laui  out,  and  the  once  desolate  and  bare  region,  the  Dunkeld  Hills  are 
now  a place  of  beauty.  The  plantations  consist  of  every  variety  of  timber  ; 
but  recent  nurseries  are  set  with  white  wUlow  trees,  as  they  are  in  popular 
demand,  and  the  wood  is  worth  Is.  6d.  per  foot  for  cricket  bats  and  other  pur- 
poses.  Glean  and  best  quality  butts  of  9-inch  diameter  fetch  from  2s.  61.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  foot  in  the  London  maket.  These  are  planted  in  marshy  tract", 
where  they  thrive  and  grow  rapidly  from  stumps  and  cuttings.  We  think 
our  rural  industries  could  be  further  stimulated  by  tree-planting,  as  the  season 
IS  fast  approaching.  Osier  culture  pays  as  high  as  £10  per  acre  in  the  mout 
grounds  of  the  Aorth  and  South  of  Ireland. — Freeman’s  Journal, 

Bees  and  Grapes.— A correspondent  writes  to  the  Scientific  American  :— 
It  has  long  been  believed,  and  is  no  w almost  universally  accepted  as  a fact,  that 
the  bee  destroys  grapes  and  other  fruits.  I have  watched  the  little  workers 
for  years,  and  have  been  loth  to  believe  it.  I observed  long  ago  that  they 
never  attacked  sound  grapes.  But  when  defective,  or  split  as  the  result  of 
a rainy  spell,  they  would  then  suck  out  the  juices.  Being  unable  to  convince 
others^  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  insect  in  any  other  way,  I devised  for 
that  purpose  the  following  experiment,  which  any  one  may  try  for  himself.  I 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives  bunches  of  several  varieties  of  thin-skinned 
grapes,  and  for  days,  although  the  bees  were  constantly  crawling  over  them, 
not  a berry  was  injured,  I then  punctured  half  of  the  berries  on  each  bunch, 
and  instantly  the  bees  went  to  work  on  all  so  punctured,  in  a short  time  suck- 
ing them  dry.  The  remainder  of  the  berries  were  untouched,  and  remained  so 
until  punctured  by  me,  when  they  in  turn  were  attacked  as  promptly  as  the 
former.  This  experiment  demonstrates  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  grape  to 
have  been  previously  injured  so  as  to  allow  exudation  of  juice  ; otherwise  the 
bee  will  not  molest  it.  I have  not  observed  so  carefully  in  the  case  of  other 
fruits,  but  it  is  iny  belief  that  this  is  the  viodus  opivcLwli  in  all  cases.  Hot 
splitting  of  the  grape,  injury  by  insects  and  birds  (in  this  latitude  a small 
yellowish  bird  is  conspicuous),  are  the  causes  that  render  grapes  liable  to  attack, 
by  bee?.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  berries  thus  injured  would  decay,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  bee  actually  saves  to  us  what  would  otherwise  be  lost, 
by  storing  it  up  as  honey.  I have  been  hurried  into  this  communication  by 
observing  that  in  some  quarters  legislative  action  is  about  to  be  taken  against 
an  insect  which  I believe  closer  observation  will  demonstrate  to  be  not  only 
innocent  of  harm,  but  productive  of  good.” 


Octohkr  7,  1882. 


rilli  GA  RDllN  HRS'  MAGAZINE. 


Snics  bu  Suction 

SZHanteli. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crnciiscfl,  Narcissus,  Lis.  Bcillas,  Biiow- 
drons,  and  otlior  Flower  Roots,  from  Holland. 

"\/fR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  HY 

IVI  AUCTION,  at  his  Grkat  Rooms,  38,  K'noHtukct, 
Covent  Gauden,  W.C  , every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY,  during  Octoiier,  at  Ilalf-past  Twelve 
precisely  each  dav,  consignmontsof  DUTCH  BULBS,  arriving 
weekly  from  woll-kuown  I'arms  in  Holliiud,  iu  largo  and 
Buiall  Lots,  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  tho  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

'\TURSEltY  FOREMAN  WANTED  (Outdoor). 
—Apply  to  Thomas  Frost  and  Bonb,  Maidstone. 

mEXAS,  N.S.— Splendid  openings  for  practical 
1 gardeners  to  take  up  Land  and  grow  Fruit  and 
Early  YogetaVdes  for  tho  Northern  Markets.  Small  capital 
riqnired.  Bend  for  Map  and  Pamphlet  free.— W.  O.  Kinos- 
nuRY.  41.  Finsbury  Pavement,  I.oudon. 

W7ANTED.  at  once,  HEAD  (Working) 

VV  GARDENER.- Single  Man  ; experienced  and  trust- 
worthy, understanding  his  duties  thoroughly  iu  forcing  ; 
also  in  rearing  Flowers  and  Vegetables  ; two  other  men  kcj^t ; 
furnished  lodgings  found  on  premises  ; state  age,  wages, 
olisraoter,  with  full  particulars,  and  when  disengaged.— 
Alpha,  Pink’s  Library,  Walton-on-Tliames. 

Dutch  Bulba. — Sales  every  Monday. 

'1%,'fESSRS.  PROTHEIiOE  and  MORRIS  will 

ivX  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  tho  Mart,  TiKENiiouSE 
Yard.  City,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  at 
o’clock  precisely,  over  800  lots  of  first-class  HYACINllL  , 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  and  other  Hoots, 
from  llollaiul,  iu  lots  to  suit  tho  Trade  and  private  hnyers. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  Now  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WYANT  ED,  MAN  and  WIFE,  without 

VV  family,  and  not  over  forty  years  of  age  ; the  Man  to 
work  in  tlie  garden,  tlie  Wife  as  laundress,  for  wliich  work 
she  must  be  competent ; living  rooms,  with  gas  and  firing 
found;  pood  characters  iindlspensablo  ; further  parliculars 
on  application.— J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  Houm,  Ac^on,  W. 

W7-'^NTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  who 

W understauds  the  general  routine  of  the  Nursery 
Business.— Must  be  able  to  take  ch  irgo  of  Houses,  and  wil- 
ling to  make  himself  useful.— State  age,  experience,  and 
wages  required  to  J.  G.  I.,  Station  Nurseries,  Horsham. 

By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Osborn,  deceased. 

Sunbiirv,  Middlesex. 

1%/rESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
i-VJL  instructed  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Osborn’s  Nursery,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  October  17  and  18  {unless  taken  by  the 
Diirchnser  of  the  Freehold  Estate  at  a valuation),  the  whole 
of  the  Hard-wooded  and  Greenhouse  PLANTS,  including  the 
lutire  collection  of  strong,  short-jointed,  and  well-np^ed 
Fruiting  and  Plantiner  Vines ; also  the  beautifully-grown  Tea, 
H.  P.,  and  Noisette  Ro'^es  in  pots,  several  hundrefts  of  splen- 
J.dly-grown  Double  Camellias  and  Azalea  indica abundantly 
set  with  bloom,  a large  assortment  of  Hardy  Climbers  and 
Herbaceous  Plants.  . 

Catalogues  may  be  had,  when  ready,  on  the  premises,  ami 
of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

H.B.— The  first  portion  of  the  thriving  and  luxuriant  out- 
door Nursery  Stock  will  be  Sold  by  Auction  on  the  premises, 
on  November  14,  and  following  days,  unless  taken  at  a valua- 
tion by  the  nurchaser  of  the  freehold  estate.  Definite  adver- 
tisements will  appear  next  week. 

\\7  ANTED,  a SINGLE-HANDED  GAR- 
VV  DENER.— Married,  without  family  ; honest,  sober, 

and  tidy;  well  up  in  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Flowers,  and 
Greenhouse  ; no  Forcing  ; wages  21s,  per  week,  with  good 
cottage. — State  age,  &c.,  to  G.  C.,  Broomfield  Hall,  Swanley 
Junction,  Kent. 

W7-^NTED,  a young  Man,  as  JUNIOR 

VV  ASSIS1’.A.NT,  chiefly  in  the  Seed  department ; pre- 
ference given  to  one  who  has  a knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  and  their  value,  as  he  will  be  required  at  times  to 
assist  in  executing  orders,  and  in  carrying  on  the  husinps  of 
a general  nurseryman  and  seedsman’s  establishment. ^Apply 
by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required, 
to  John  Fraser,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton, 
Essex. 

Friday  next  — Sale  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Ficus,  and  other  plants  from  Belgium  ; also  a consigment 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  &c.,  from  Holland. 

1\/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
IVI  SELL  the  above  at  the  Mart,  Toeenhouse  Yard, 
City,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 
Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

TT7-^NTED,  a STRONG  LAD  in  the  Garden.— 
VV  Must  have  had  some  experience ; will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving;  wages  4s.  per  week,  with  board  and 
lodging  on  the  premises. — Apply  by  letter  to  B.  B.,  care  of 
Turocrs,  151^  High  Street,  Southwark,  S.K. 

JFot  Sob. 

■fT7ANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  a number  of 
VV  HOLLY  PLANTS,  2 to  3 feet  high.  State  price  per 
100  ; also  price  for  variegated.- -Address  J.  Archer,  Florist, 
Maldon  Road,  Watford. 

Plfty  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Florist,  and 
Seed  Businesses  to  be  disposed  of. 
•1%/rESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS’S 
_[VX  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained  gratis  at 
8.  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Sitnationa  fflSEanteli. 

A S GARDENER  (Single-handed).— No  ob- 
/\  jeotion  to  Cow  ; aged  40 ; married,  no  family.— Apply 
'T.  Plumbridge,  High  Street,  Eg  ham. 

T^OR  SALE,  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA,  thirty 

Jj  large,  sound,  and  well-ripened  bulbs.  Splendid  bnlbs 
lor  Easter  blooming.  Price  6C's.— Gardener,  Fawsley  ViUa, 
Essex  Street,  Forest  Gate. 

A S SECOND  or  THIRD  in  a good  estahLst- 

ment.  — Eleven  years’  experience ; good  practical 
knowled-ie  of  Gardening  ; well  up  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants ; age  25.— Please  address  W.  H.  Smith,  Eochetts, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

tSiOWNIE  and  LAIRD  can  at  present  Recom- 
1 / mend  with  every  confidence  several  first-rate 
SCOTCH  GARDENERS,  whose  character  and  abilities 
may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  either  for  Large 
Establishments  or  Single-handed  Situations ; also 

T710R  SALE,  Six  doz.  Gardenia  intermedia 

X?  (clean)  in  3-inch  pots,  303.,  or  6s.  per  doz.  200  Winter- 

flowering Tree  Carnations  (scarlet)  in  2-inch  pots,  50s.,  or  4s. 
p«r  doz.;  Miss  Joliffe,  4s.  per  doz.  200 Old  Red  Clove,  50  White 
Clove,  50  Anne  Boleyn  (fit  to  pot  for  forcing),  4Cs.  or  2s.  6d. 
per  doz.  A few  100  Large-flowering  White  Marguerites,  8s. 
per  100.— G.  Grover,  Florist,  River  Court  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith, W. 

/GERANIUM  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE,  SOs. 
VJT  1.000,  including  Tricolors,  Bronzes,  Silver-edged,  &c. 
Carriage  free. — J.  Lincoln,  Chase  Side,  Enfield. 

FOREMEN,  UNDER  GARDENERS,  and  FARM 
RATLIFFS.— 17.  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

TTI  OREM  AN  .—Age  28;  14  years’  experience; 

r thoroughly  junderstands  the  profession  ; two  years  in 
present  situation ; character  will  bear  strictest  inquiries. 
Robert  Hale,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

/GREENHOUSE  FOR  SALE,  15  feet  by  10, 

\JT  span  roof,  made  on  new  principle. — To  be  seen  at  H. 
Perkins’,  Builder,  New  End  Square,  Hampstead. 

TJIOREMAN  in  a Gentleman’s  Establishment. 

fi  Age  24;  understands  Yines,  Peaches,  Melons, 

encumbers.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— W.  Rye  can 
recommend  a man  as  above,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

/GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Thomson,  Norman, 

VlJr  Court  Dean.  Salisbury,  can  with  every  confidence 
recoommend  his  Foreman,  W.  J.  Ireland,  who  has  been 

mo  FRUITERERSand  GREENGROCERS.— A 
1 well-known  old-est.ablished  BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL 
in  full  trade  ; main  road  ; fast-improving  locality ; proprietor 
retiring ; a sure  fortune  to  an  industrions  man.— Agent,  Mr. 
J.  Elliot  Morris,  567,  Fulham  Road,  opposite  Walham 
Green  Station. 

mo  NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS.— TO  BE 
1 DISPOSED  OF.  a bargain,  an  old-established 

BUSINESS,  well  stocked  ; four  Greenhouses,  in  all  about 
2,0(  0 feet  of  glass  ; pood  Y inery  ; Lease  3J  years  uuexpired, 
which  will  be  renewed;  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  every 
convenience  to  carry  on  a large  business ; coining  in  £100,  or 
at  valuation.— Apply  C.  Emerson,  1,  Commerce  Place,  Cold- 
harbour  Lane,  near  Longhborougb  Junction. 

with  him  years,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a thoroughly  trustworthy  and  energetic  man. 
An  Experienced  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower,  and  equally  efficient 
at  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the  requirements  of  a 
larue  establishment. 

/'lARDENER  (Head,  or  as  General  Foreman 

VJT  where  several  are  kept).— South  of  England  or  near 
London  preferred ; understands  the  general  routine  of  a 
Private  Establishment,  iudoors  and  oat ; good  recommenda- 
tions ; age  25;  single  at  present.— A.  Street,  Woodcote 
Hall  Gardens,  Newport,  Salop. 

tZTo  be  Het. 

i '(ARDENER  (Head),  or  to  grow  first-class 
vjl  Fruit  and  Flowers  for  market. — Has  had  over  20  years  ’ 
experience  iu  every  branch  of  the  profession  ; well  up  in 
Forcing,  and  good  Grape  grower ; also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardener:  married,  no  family;  good  reference.— J.  D.,  at 
H.  Hosier's,  Kamsbury,  Hungerford,  Berks. 

/CAPITAL  BUILDING  SITE  (adjoining  New 

vy  Inn  Strand,  and  close  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice) 
BE  LET  on  80  years’  lease,  or  FREEHOLD  TO  BE 
BOLD;  area 6,000  super,  feet;  suitable  for  a variety  of  pur- 
pose., but  pre-eminently  for  law  ottices  and  chambers.— For 
particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bouss’Ield,  99, 
Gresham  Street,  Bank.  (12, .118) 

ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Age 

\JT  40;  good  ch.araeter  ; understands  Yines,  Melons,  &c., 
also  Kitchen,  Flower  Garden  ; one  child,  nine  years;  Wife 
good  lairndrywomarr  if  required. — M.  A , 3,  Kent  Yrilas, 
East  Milton.  Gravesend. 

OPRINGFIELD  NURSERY,  ST.  HELIERS, 

JERSEY.- TOLET  on  LEASE,  that  desirable  NUR- 
SERY, with  350  ft.  of  glass,  part  vinery,  and  heated  ; with 
dwclling'houso,  shop;  every  convenience;  on  IJ  acres  of 
ground  ; stock  or  part  can  bo  taken. 

/'I  ARDENER  (Head,  where  two  or  more  are 

VUr  kept).— Married,  two  sons,  16  and  14 ; 28  years’  experi- 
ence, 17  head  in  place  now  leaving  ; near  L nidou  preforred  ; 
please  state  wages  and  number  kept.— Florist,  Balcombo 
Station.  Sussex. 

mo  LET,  a NURSERY,  four  miles  from 
_1  Covont  Garden  Market,  nearly  an  acre  of  land,  throe 
long  greenhou-eH,  well  stocked,  fitted  with  hot  water ; 28 
lights  on  cold  franiCH  ; ground  well  stocked;  cottage  and 
large  shed  on  prcirnses;  lea-o  18  years. — Ajiply  II.  Ohook, 
Grove  Nursery,  Brabourno  Grove,  Ilollydalo  Hoad, 
Nunboad. 

1 ^AKDENLR  (Head,  Working).— Ago  28  ; 

VJI  married,  one  cliild.— 11.  Parker  is  dcHiious  to  obtain 
a situation  as  above  ; 12  years’  cxporionco  iu  good  gardens  ; 
reforeiico  to  Mr.  Taylor,  head  gardener,  Dunoevan,  Woy- 
bridge  ; good  previous  rcforcuces. — Present  addros.s, 
Dunoevan,  Woybridgo. 

^RCHID  BASKETS.— Superior  Octagonal 
V-T  Teak-wood  Orchid  BimketH,  in  various  designs,  with 
galvanizfid  or  clipper  wire,  from  6s,  per  dozon,  Bend  for 
Illustrated  Friee  List  to  Hidnky  Wilmam.s,  23,  Farring- 
don  Rood,  E.C.  (close  to  the  station).  ; 

/'I  ARDENER.— Wanted,  a Sitiurtion  ; undor- 

VJT  Htnnils  Vineries,  Htovo,  and  (liTiewhoiiso,  with  Flower 
and  Kilohoii  Oardons;  good  tOstiiiionialK.- N.  Hartley, 
Motcomtie,  Shaftesbury. 

Situations  EElantclJ. 

/^AKDENER  (Head,  Working). — No  family; 

vJT  biglily  rospcclaUo  ; 2!>  yuan*’  < xpuriouco  iu  all 
branoliCB,  both  indoors  and  out,  also  land  and  »tock  ; Wife 
can  manapo  small  Uairy  or  take  charge  of  House  ; six  years' 
KOfxl  character  from  last  situation.— H.  1'.,  Button  and  Bons, 
Heading.  

t'i  ARDENEIi  (Head,  Working,  where  more  are 

JT  kept).— Ago  46 ; married,  no  family;  understands 
Gardening  in  every  branch  ; now  at  liberty  ; good  character. — 

K.  Walkuno,  Milton  Steveuton,  Bucks. 

GARDENEIi^  (Head,  Workimy).  — Married  ; 

thoroujflily  underdtanda  tho  professioa  in  all  its 
brauchos. — Apply,  waged, |\V.  K.,  10,  Uichmoud  Street, 

Edgwaro  Hoad,  Loudon,  N.W.  

AKDENER  (Head,  or  goo^  Single-handed).— 

Age  30;  one  child,  ago  seven;  thoro^igh  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  profession ; good  character. — J.  B.,  1,  J»orth  End 
Villa,  Crayford  Road,  Erith.^^ 

ARDENER  (Single-handed).”  Understands 
\jr  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Greenhouses,  Vines ; 
understands  house  work,  poultry ; can  milk ; age  38 ; married, 
no  incumbrance  ; Wife  willing  to  bo  useful  if  required. 
Address  W.  V/.,  4,  Little  Ebenezer  Place,  North  End  Hoad, 
West  Kensington,  London,  S.W, 

Gardener  (Single-handed,  or  otherwise).— 

Understauds  Stock  ; could  manage  a farm  ; married, 
no  family ; tutal  abstainer ; good  character. — G.  8.,  52,  High 
Street,  North  Finchley. 

Gardener  (Working,  where  two  or  three 
are  kept). — Well  up  in  Forcing  Grapes,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c.,  and  a thorough  Plantsman  ; also  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden ; can  he  well  recommended  by  late  Employer, 
and  previous  good  character;  age  30;  married,  one  child. 

C.  Gardener,  St.  Mary's  Cottages,  Alverstoke,  Hants. 

GCHANNING,  Lillesden  Gardens,  Hawk- 

. HURST,  Kent,  wishes  to  recommend  a young  MAN 
(late  of  Blenheim)  as  Journeyman  in  the  Houses  in  a good 
establishment, — For  te-timonials,  &c.,  address  as  above. 
MPROVER,  under  a good  Gardener,  where  he 
could  learn  Ga>^dening  thoroughly. — Age  17;  would 
not  object  to  pay  a premium;  can  have  four  years'  good 
character  from  present  employer. — J.  B.,  Warren,  Finchamp- 
stead,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Richard  smith  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
Gardeners  seeking  Situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  J;o 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c.  St. 
John’s  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  or  GENTLEMEN.— 

Grower  of  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Bulbs. — A young 
Man,  having  good  experience  in  the  best  Herbaceo  is  Plant 
Nurseries,  wishes  to  obtain  a SITUATION  as  above. — J.  W, 
G.  Guthrie,  Broxbonrne,  Herts. 

ANTED  as  GARDENER  (Head  or  Single- 

handed).— Married,  two  children;  age  31  years; 
two  years’  character;  understands  cows  or  poultry. — Address 
D.  Saunders,  the  Lodge  Cottage,  Redhill,  Bnrrey. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  Situation  as 
SECOND  GARDENER;  first  class  character.— 
Address  W.  V.,  Mr.  Fulcher,  Gardener,  35,  Mildmay  Road, 
Chelmsford,  Essex.  

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a Situation 
as  UNDER  GARDENER,  with  good  character  ; 
age  26. — Address  W.  Lover,  Selsdon,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUATION 

in  tbe  Houses  ; five  years’  good  character  from 
Dowager  Lady  Buxton;  please  state  wages  given. — W. 
Whiskerd,  Pettygard’s  Hall,  near  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  age  17,  a 

SITUATION  in  Nursery  or  Gentleman’s  Garden  ; 
some  experience;  strong  and  industrious  ; references. — A.  G., 
Latchingdon  School,  Maldon,  Essex. 

WANTED,  as  LAD  in  the  Gardens  ; age  17  ; 

or  could  manage  a Cow  or  Pony. — Apply  R.  Colten, 
Chobham,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 

BULB  CATALOGUE 

CONTAINS  PRICES  of  AMERICAN 
TUBEROSES,  extra  fine;  also  PEARL,  improved 
variety.  Special  low  quotations  on  application.  Early 
ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Double  ROMAN  NARCISS,  &o. 
Double  and  Single  SNOWDROPS,  extra  fine.  LILIDM 
AURATUM,  L.  candidum,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
choice  Lilies,  coming  from  Japan.  HEPATICA,  Double 
Crimson  or  Single  Blue;  also  HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  and 

TTTT.IP>J  in  nront.  varifit.v.  FlCB  bv  UOSt  OU  aUnliOatiOU. 


WATKINS  and  SIMPSON, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANTS, 

EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  extra  fine  German  Crowns  or  Clumps. 

Orape  'Vines. 

HLANE  and  SON  have  a very  large  stock 

. of  well-ripeuei  CANES  to  offer.  Awarded  two  Unit 
prizes  for  Vines  in  pots  at  tho  late  Iiitonmtiomil  Show  at 
Ediuburgh,  and  many  first  prizes  at  former  Shows.  Catalogue 
on  application. 

Tho  Nurseries,  Borkhamsted,  Herts. 

Atitnmn  1882. 

IMPORTED  DUTCH  HULLS.— Those  are 

now  ready,  and  as  tho  BcaHoii  abroad  has  been  favour- 
able, tho  Bulba  aro  lino,  large,  and  well  matured.  Pricoa  aro 
lower  thia  year  than  last.  Cataloguea  will  bo  aout  poat  free 
OU  application.  Autumn  li«t  of  Rootoil  Cuttinga  post  free. 

ARTIFICIAL  WREATHS.— Wo  have  ono  of  tbe  fineat 
atooka  of  tlio  abovo  in  London,  Hoal  Flower  Wreatbant 
foiir  liours’  uotieo. 

GENUINE  SCOTCH  OA’l’Mh’AL.— Wo  have  wiile-a|uead 
reputation  for  this,  iiml  keep  it  packed  ready  in  threo  kimla, 
Fine,  Modium,and  Extra  Ckiarae,  at  3s,  nor  atone. 

Fukdkuick  Bax,  li3,  Ijiverpoul  Street,  E.C, 
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THK  DOCHLK  CHRISTMAS  NUMRER  OF  THE  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  will  bo 
published  na  usual  lu  ndvanco  of  I bo  merry  season,  to  ensure  flue  weather  and  promote 
healthy  mirth.  It  will  consist  of  two  sheets  filled  with  Essays,  Stories,  Sonps,  Squibs. 
Crackers,  and  faithful  reports  ot  impo?sible  eveuts  for  the  promotion  of  Hortieulturo, 
Agriculture,  and  Cachinoculture.  Amousrst  thepieces  dc  resistance  will  be  found 

EVOLUTION,  REVOLUTION,  AND  DEVOLUTION,  by  Ali.rn  Grant,  Esq, 

THE  DULCET  DOLPHIN  AND  THE  GR.AMPUS  OF  THE  CAVE,  by  One  of  the  Star- 
fishes. 

THE  DECORATION  OF  CHURCHES  AND  GRAVEYARDS,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Kelly,  o* 
Tarporley. 

THE  THREE  NOBLE  DONKEYS,  by  Stultos  Asinos. 

SELLING  THE  MOON  ; a Statement  of  Facts  that  can  be  Sworn  to. 

A COTTON  YARN  FROM  COTTONOPOLIS,  by  Straiqhtorfthreel. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OP  ROBINSON  CRUSOE:  a Dry  Romance  of  the  Every-day  Sort. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  DURHAM;  a Sequel  to  York,  you’re  Wanted  ! 

TH^  athlete  IN  A DIFFICULTY,  and  Showing  How  he  Get  Out  of  It  by  Running 

A WALK  ROUND  AN  OLD  HORTICULTURAL  SUBURB,  by  the  Pilot  of  Ball’s 
Pond. 

A gorgeous,  transparent,  oornscating,  dazzling,  and  most  convincing  SHEET  ALMANACK 
for  the  year  1883.  As  coloured  almanacks  are  scarce  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  price  of 
this  will  be  raised  when  it  rises  in  the  market. 

*,•  As  the  Double  Illustrated  Christmas  Number,  while  present  arrangements  continue,  ca 

only  be  published  once  a year,  intending  Advertisers  must  book  their  places  early,  fo  r 
none  will  be  reserved  after  they  are  sold,  and  there  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  booking 
except  to  those  who  come  too  late. 


for  (BnmuxQ 


Monday,  October  16,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  0.  Stevens,  at  38.  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs.  ’ 

Tuesday,  October  17  and  pollowins  day,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  Osborn’s  Old  Nursery,  Sunbury ; Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs.  ’ 

Wednesday,  October  18,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  Orchids.  , e u cl. 


Thursday,  October  W,  at  12.30  p.m.-Mt.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Friday,  October  20,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Grove 
Park  Nursery,  Lee  ; Outdoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Saturday,  October  21,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  Kins  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 


Ivy  Lawns  are  known  to  but  few  amongst  the  many  who  are 
interested  in  garden  economy.  They  consist,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  ivy  only,  and  they  offer  some  peculiar  advantages  in  cases 
where  grass  lawns  are  apt  to  occasion  more  trouble  than  they  are 
worth.  An  ivy  lawn  may  be  well  made  in  one  season,  and  if  the 
primary  operation  of  planting  be  properly  performed,  the  lawn  will 
make  itself,  it  will  want  no  cutting,  no  sweeping,  no  waterinc',  no 
protection  from  the  birds  that  eat  the  grass  seeds  to-day  and 
to-morrow  scratch  up  the  tender  plants,  as  though  it  was  their 
mission  to  make  grass  lawns  impossible.  And  when  made,  bein<r, 
as  it  were  self-made,  an  ivy  lawn  will  take  care  of  itself  for  any 
number  of  years ; but  if  in  need  of  repair  or  trimming,  the  knife, 
the  shears,  or  the  spade  may  be  used  with  good  effect  by  unskilful 
hands,  and  with  the  least  imaginable  cost  of  time,  for  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  kill,  or  even  to  seriously  injure,  a lawn  consisting  of 
ivies  solely.  Such  lawns  are  unfit  for  games,  and  indeed  should  not 
be  trodden  on.  They  will  not,  therefore,  supersede  grass  in  a 
country  garden,  which  perhaps  is  a matter  for  gratulation  ; but  they 
will  give  us  the  most  delightful  breadths  of  verdure  in  thousands 
of  places  where  grass  is  more  plague  than  profit,  and,  at  the  very 
best,  tends  rather  to  disgrace  than  adorn  the  position.  In  town 
gardens  generally,  where  small  patches  of  ill-kept  grass  tell  us  but 
too  plainly  that  a garden  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage,  the  ivy 
lawn  would  make  all  the  difference  between  a too  evident  failure 
and  a complete  success.  So  again  in  spots  shaded  by  trees, 
where  usually  we  see  bare  earth,  and  it  is  confidently  said  that 
nothing  will  grow,  a surfacing  of  ivy  may  be  as  surely  secured  as 
the  shade  that  renders  grass  impossible.  And  while  with  grass  for 
a lawn  we  have  but  little  choice  as  to  colour,  for  the  good  lawn 
grasses  are  all  green,  with  ivy  we  may  have  a great  variety  of 
colours,  for  _ there  are  ivies  with  creamy  tinted  leaves  and  leaves 
splashed  with  gold-yellow,  as  well  as  dark  green  leaves  and  light 
green  leaves.  After  observations  and  experiments  extending  over 
No.  911,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV. 


many  years,  however,  we  have  concluded  that  the  very  best  of  all 
known  ivies  for  tlio  purpose  is  the  one  known  as  “ Ilibberd’s 
Emerald,”  for  it  is  literally  always  growing  and  travels  fast  and  far, 
and  tlie  colour  of  its  fresh  glossy  leafage  is  a rich  blue-tinted  green,* 
suggestive  of  the  gem  from  whicli  it  takes  it  second  name.  It  is  in 
truth  a delicious  ivy  at  all  seasons  ; it  is  the  first  to  begin  growing 
in  spring  and  the  last  to  cease  growing  in  autumn,  and  while  it 
spreads  freely  and  forms  a close  felt  of  rich  herbage  on  the  ground, 
it  will  climb  a»d  cling  wherever  it  touches  a perpendicular  surface, 
and  thus  without  being  directed  it  will  quickly  clothe  walls  and 
pillars  and  trees  with  its  ever  fre.sh  and  lovely  leafage.  But  the 
well-known  Irish  ivy  is  a valuable  carpeting  plant,  and  is  at  com- 
mand everywhere  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  ivy  lawns.  Certain  most 
enjoyable  sheets  of  ivy  that  are  before  us,  as  we  write,  have  been 
three  years  in  course  of  formation.  They  were  made  in  this  way. 
Certain  compartments  were  marked  out  and  edged  with  plank  on 
edge,  and  the  Emerald  ivy  was  planted  to  form  the  boundaries. 
These  clumps  were  planted  with  hollies  and  other  first-class  shrubs ; 
also  with  crocuses,  early  tulips,  narcissi,  hardy  primulas,  pyrethrums, 
and  other  good  things  in  what  may  be  called  a respectable  style  of 
town  gardening.  The  ivy  moved  slowly  for  a time,  but  it  soon 
crept  over  the  plank  edging  and  formed  a beautiful  green  boundary. 
To  this  it  was  kept  by  systematic  but  rather  tender  clipping,  for  the 
less  we  cut  any  plant  the  more  vigorous  will  be  its  growth.  Thus 
we  came  to  the  year  1882,  when  the  ivy  edgings  were  allowed  to 
run  over  certain  compartments,  and  these  they  have  covered  with 
such  a delightful  green  leafage  that  we  dare  not  touch  it ; there  are 
the  lovely  little  ivy  lawns  dotted  with  variegated  hollies,  red-berried 
skimmias,  golden-leaved  euonymous,  and  (at  this  time)  with  tufts  of 
the  white  Japan  anemone,  and  the  lively  pink  Sedum  spectabile. 
And  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask.  What  about  the  crocuses, 
and  the  early  tulips,  and  the  narcissi,  and  the  pyrethrums  1 Well, 
truth  is  truth,  as  we  have  said  often  enough.  It  strikes  us  that  all 
these  things  that  are  at  this  moment  especially  inquired  about  will 
be  some  degrees  the  worse  for  their  sudden  dense  covering  of  ivy. 
We  cannot  have  the  cake  and  eat  it  too,  and  when  a cat  is  in 
question,  we  cannot  have  more  than  the  cat  and  her  skin.  It  follows 
that  if  the  ivy  kills  out  all  the  weaker  brethren  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  it  any  more  than  we  should  quarrel  with  grass  if  it  did  not 
permit  tulips  to  thrive  in  its  midst  and  bear  the  frequent  punish- 
ment of  the  mowing  machine.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  note  to 
imply  that  sheets  of  ivy  are  better  than  flower  beds ; all  that  now 
concerns  us  is  to  say  that  ivy  lawns  are  adapted  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gardens  where  a vain  struggle  is  maintained  against 
fate  in  behalf  of  grass,  which  makes,  in  these  cases,  a constant 
vexation,  whereas  the  ivy  might  be  a constant  joy. 

The  course  we  have  followed  of  giving  the  ivy  time  to  gather 
strength,  so  that  in  the  end  it  might,  as  it  were,  make  lawns  at  a 
bound,  the  ground  being,  in  the  interim,  occupied  with  various 
flowering  plants,  would  certainly  not  suit  all  cases  in  which  it  might 
be  desirable  so  to  employ  ivy.  But  we  have  choice,  if  it  suits  us,  of 
an  instantaneous  system,  for  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared,  and 
young  plants  are  put  in  at  from  one  to  two  feet  apart  over  the 
whole  space,  there  will  soon  be  a perfect  surfacing  of  ivy  leafage. 
Vigorous  green-leaved  ivies  that  have  been  established  two  or  three 
years  will,  if  allowed,  make  a growth  of  quite  three  feet  in  one  season ; 
therefore,  a twelve  feet  space  may  be  clothed  quickly  from  the 
opposite  boundary  lines,  and  only  on  the  outside  edge,  for  the  sake 
of  tidiness,  should  any  cutting  or  clipping  be  allowed  until  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  The  so-called  grass  plots  in  town 
gardens  occasion  much  trouble  and  but  rarely  give  satisfaction. 
With  the  ivy  lawn  there  is  simply  no  trouble  and  no  risk,  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  an  ivy  lawn  exists  to  gratify  the 
eye  only ; it  must  not  be  trodden  on,  and  is  therefore  useless  where 
garden  games  are  in  vogue. 


The  Pampas  Grasses  that  have  lost  their  centres  maybe  renewed 
in  one  season  if  the  procedure  described  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  note  on 
the  subject  is  adopted.  He  digs  out  the  dead  centre  and  fills  in  the 
hole  with  fresh  rich  compost,  and  the  roots  from  the  outer  parts  run  into 
this,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a new  central  mass,  making  the 
clump  complete. 
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Messrh.  Veitc'k  and  Sons  liavo  purchased  the  freehold  of  the 
celebrated  Fulham  Nursery,  formerly  in  the  oeeupation  of  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Son. 

OiiENT  wiu.  HE  HUSY  IN  Apkii.,  1883,  us  the  Quinipiennial  Inter- 
national liortioultural  Exhibition  will  then  be  held,  and  in  conjunction 
with  it  a general  meeting  of  horticulturists  for  the  especial  considera- 
tion of  commercial  matters. 

Vegetation  and  Decomposition.— Amongst  the  numerous 
subjects  for  prize  essays  proposed  by  the  Dutch  Scientific  Society 
of  Haarlem,  for  the  year  1883,  is  the  following : Decomposition  of 
Organic  Substances  in  Dare  Ground  and  in  Ground  Covered  with 
Vegetation. 

Adsorption  oe  Odours  by  Fruit. — M.  Max  Cornu  has  com- 
municated some  observations  on  this  subject  to  the  French  Academy. 
Grapes  allowed  to  ripen  in  a freshly  gas-tarred  house  become  utterly 
uneatable — a not  very  surprising  result,  although  it  must  be  under- 
stood the  fruit  was  untouched  by  the  tar  and  there  was  no  moisture 
present  to  assist  absorption.  The  curious  point  was,  tbat  in  the 
ripest  grapes  the  enipyreuinatie  taste  was  most  concentrated  in  the 
pulp  immediately  around  the  seeds  and  in  the  bulb  of  the  peduncle. 
In  the  husks,  on  which  the  vapour  must  have  been  deposited,  the 
taste  was  present  in  but  very  slight  degree  when  these  were  cai  ef ully 
separated  from  the  pulp. 

Distribution  of  Puants. — We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings  intend 
to  distribute  this  autumn  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  London  the  surplus  bedding  out  plants  in  Battersea, 
Hyde,  Regent’s,  and  Victoria  parks,  and  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  the  pleasure  gardens,  Hampton  Court.  If  the  clergy,  school 
committees,  and  others  interested  will  make  application  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  nearest  to  their  respective  parishes,  or  to 
the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  to  the  superintendent  of 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  in  the  cases  of  persons  residing  in  those 
neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  the  number  of 
plants  that  can  be  allbtted  to  each  applicant  and  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  distribution. 

Labels  for  Plants. — The  council  of  the  Society  of  Aids  offer  a 
prize  of  five  guineas,  which  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  G.  F.  "Wilson,  F.R.S.,  for  a wooden  plant  label, 
satm’ated  with  paraffin,  or  some  other  preparation  which  would  pre- 
serve the  label,  and  would  be  likely  to  keep  the  writing  upon  it  legible, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  paint,  for  five  years.  The  award 
will  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  council.  The  labels  will  be  tested  by  the  com- 
mittee with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  a limited 
time,  whether  they  would  be  likely  to  stand  prolonged  use.  It  is 
believed  that  satisfactory  tests  can  be  made  in  a month  or  two. 
Specimen  labels,  bearing  a number  or  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  sender,  must  be  sent  in  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society  not  latei'  than  the  1st  J une,  1883.  Ihe 
council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholding  the  prize 
offered  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  none  of  the  specimens  sent  in 
are  deserving. 


SEA  GROVE  HOUSE,  DAWLISH, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  LEA,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

This  charming  residence  is  situated  close  to  the  sea  so  close,  in  fact,  that 
only  aline  of  railway  divides  the  pleasure  grounds  from  it,  the  principal  boundary 
wall  running  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  railway.  The  name  of  Sea  Grove 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  lovely  spot,  for  the  grounds  are  so  wml  fur- 
nished with  trees,  in  the  most  luxuriant  health,  that  it  is  truly  a grove  by  the 
sea,  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  it  that  a stranger  in  the  locality  could 
not  but  feel  surprised  in  finding  himself  amid  such  a wealth  of  vegetation. 
But,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is  not  much  matter 
for  surprise.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  Devon,  the  soil  is  rich 
and  deep,  and  the  selection  of  the  trees  and  the  designing  of  the  grounds  were 
done  by  a master-hand.  That  hand  was  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  of  the  Exeter 
Nurseries,  who  did  so  much  for  the  embellishment  of  the  gardens  in  Devon- 

In  the  designing  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds  of  Sea  Grove,  the  late  Mr. 
Pince  made  manifest  his  talent  as  a landscape  gardener ; for,  although  the 
whole  of  the  grounds— the  mansion,  kitchen  garden,  and  glass  houses  included— 
do  not  exceed  five  acres  in  extent,  the  pleasure  grounds  contain  such  a variety 
of  features  that  one  in  walking  through  them  might  imagine  that  the  area  was 
of  vast  extent.  The  boundary  is  but  rarely  visible,  although  formed  with  brick 
or  stone  walls,  and  at  no  point  are  the  walls  conspicuous.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  visit  many  gardens  in  my  time,  both  large  and  sma,ll,  but  1 can 
truthfully  say  that  I have  nowhere  seen  so  much  made  of  a small  space  as  is 
in  this  instance.  The  breadth  of  well-kept  lawn,  the  winding  walks,  the 
iKild  clumps  of  trees,  the  long  borders  of  bright  flowers,  and  the  well-disposed 
flower  beds  which  light  up  the  scene,  are  features  that  tell  most  emphatically 
of  the  superior  taste  of  the  designer.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  done,  but  it  has  suffered  nothing  by  the  lapse  of  time.  On  ^e  contrary, 
the  effects  have  been  increased,  as  the  permanent  occupants  have  become  tuily 
developed,  and  it  is  Viy  no  means  difficult  after  so  many  years  to  trace  the  views 
of  the  designer  in  all  the  primary  points,  and  in  the  end  to  find  that  his  views 

have  been  realized.  . , , . i iv- 

It  maybe  well  perhaps  to  mention  a few  of  the  features  that  make  up  this 
charming  garden,  and  I shall  begin  in  the  order  in  which  I saw  them  as  I was 
walking  round  with  Mr.  Coleman,  the  courteous  gardener.  Leaving  the  kitchen 
garden,  we  pass  along  a walk  through  a shrubbery  to  the  pleasure  grounds. 
To  the  loft  is  a small  sunken  flower  garden,  the  bods  well  filled  with  summer 
flowers,  and  near  at  hand  are  several  fine  rose  bods.  There  is  a low  terrace 
wall  in  front  of  this  garden,  and  a broad  gravel  walk  that  gives  this  spot  some- 
hingof  the  character  of  an  Italian  garden.  Its  somewhat  formal  character  is 


not  at  all  displeasing  amidst  so  many  naturally-formed  objects.  Following 
the  course  of  this  walk  eastward  by  many  handsome  shrubs,  we  find  ourselves 
close  to  the  boundary  wall  facing  the  sea,  and  as  we  proceed  the  walk  gradually 
rises  until  we  find  a broad  expanse  of  ocean  in  full  view  and  obtain  a peep  of 
the  pretty  town  of  Exmouth  lying  snugly  under  the  hill  across  the  water.  A 
cosey  seat  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  walk  tempts  one  to  linger,  but  time 
presses,  and  so  we  leave  this  part  of  the  grounds  with  regret  and  proceed 
farther.  Another  turn  of  the  walk  and  we  obtain  a good  view  between  some 
fine  trees  of  the  lawn,  the  view  extending  a good  distance  and  terminating  in 
what  appears  to  be  a beautiful  glade.  Round  again  beneath  the  shade  of  trees 
and  passing  many  belts  of  shrubs,  we  come  upon  a pleasing  nook  containing  a 
building  that  may  be  described  as  half  grotto  and  half  summer  house,  the 
roof  of  the  structure  completely  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  ivy. 
Passing  onwards  beneath  a bower  of  leafy  trees,  we  next  come  to  a rustic  fernery, 
which  is  made  up  of  large  stones  and  well-planted  ferns.  Emerging  from  this 
quiet  retreat  and  pressing  onwards,  we  obtain  another  view  of  the  residence  and 
lawn,  and  here  we  stop  to  admire  and  take  note  of  some  of  the  fine  H®®*  with 
which  this  place  abounds.  Considering  how  close  the  grounds  are  to  the  sea, 
the  examples  of  Pinus  insignia  and  Cupressns  macrocarpa  are  very  fine,  as  also 
are  the  English  elms,  the  planes,  the  chestnuts,  and  the  evergreen  oaks  Ihe 
most  noteworthy  shrubs  are  Arbutus  unedo,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Aucuba 
japonica,  Laurestinus,  Sweet  Bay,  Euonymus,  and  Ligustrums,  but  the  most 
surprising  of  all  are  the  large  standard  trees  of  Magnolia  grandiflora.  ihese 
occupy  a position  on  the  lawn  in  a double  line.  The  largest  of  ^em  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  in  perfect  health,  and  flowering 

^ The  kitchen  garden  and  fruit  department  are  not  without  interest,  as  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  do  remarkably  well,  and  hardy  fruits  are  grown  with 
much  success.  On  the  pyramidal  pear  trees  I noticed  good  crops  of  Beurre 
Diel,  Brown  Buerre,  and  Gansel’s  Bergamot.  Nesbit’s  Victoria  (tomato  was 
bearing  wonderfully  on  the  open  walls  ; but  all  other  kinds  of  the  tomato  had 
succumbed  to  the  disease.  Dedham  Favourite  tomato  was  growing  in  the 
houses,  but  does  not  appear  to  fruit  freely.  There  are  three  long  lean-to 
vineries,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a nice  crop  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
other  grapes  for  late  use,  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  being  in  very  good  condition. 

On  each  side  of  the  main  walk  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  mixed  borders, 
filled  chiefly  with  summer-flowering  plants  to  cut  from.  The  plants  are,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  grown  in  this  place  expressly  to  enable  Mrs.  Lea  to  send 
flowers  in  a cut  state  to  the  Bible  Flower  Mission.  Conspicuous  in  these 
borders  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  numerous  examples  of  the  brilliant 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Victoria,  a most  useful  half-hardy  plant  for  late  summer 
flowering.  J-  C-  Clarke. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  FREEHOLD  ESTATES. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the  result  of  the  sales  of  free- 
hold estates  offered  by  auction  at  the  Mart  last  week  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris.  The  sale  was  well  attended,  and  took  place  in  the  large  room 
on  the  first  floor.  The  first  property  submitted  under  the  order  of  sale  was 
the  freehold  estate  known  as  Osborn’s  Old  Nursery,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  con- 
taining 17a.  Or.  lip.,  which  was  offered  with  the  goodwill ; also  the  eight- 
roomed  house,  nine  greenhouses,  beating  apparatus,  &c.  The  auctioneer 
dilated  largely  upon  the  property,  stating,  to  purchase  land  unripe  for  build- 
ing, or  to  hold  for  many  years,  producing  neither  stock  nor  crops,  is  often  a 
bad  speculation  for  the  purchaser,  but  when  nurserymen  acquire  the  freehold 
of  the  land  they  cultivate,  they  get  good  interest  for  their  money,  as  well  as 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  for  years,  while  it  is  changing  in  value  from  silver 
to  gold.  The  first  bidding  made  for  this  estate  was  £4,000,  and  finally  the 
property  was  bought  in  for  £5,600.  The  next  property  offered  was  the  New 
Hampton  Estate,  of  la.  3r.  22p.  ; £800  was  the  first  offer  made,  and  ultimately 
the  estate  was  knocked  down  and  sold  for  £1,500.  The  last  estate  was  the 
great  attraction  of  the  sale,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance,  as  the 
room  was  closely  packed  with  people.  The  estate  comprised  four  acres  of 
freehold  land,  and  was  distinguished  as  Osborn’s  Nursery,  Fulham.  It  was 
offered  with  a detached  residence,  seed  shop,  and  conservatory,  recently 
erected.  The  auctioneer  opened  the  sale  by  remarking  that  the  land  was 
immediately  ripe  for  building,  and  was  specially  the  class  of  land  that  was 
going  off  well  at  the  present  time,  and  in  dealing  with  the  same  there  was  no 
loss  of  interest  or  capital  to  be  considered,  there  being  no  danger  of  the  land 
hanging  fire,  as  plenty  of  substantial  builders  would  be  ready  to  go  on  the 
land,  which  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  would  probably  be  covered  with 
shops  and  houses.  The  property  was  put  in  at  £6,000,  and  after  twenty-two 
subsequent  biddings  had  been  made  the  hammer  Ifell  at  £10,000,  at  which 
sum  it  was  sold  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messsrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea, 


Fruit  in  Manitoba.— Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  little 
or  no  fruit  would  grow  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  lerritory  ; but  an 
official  statement  declares  that  this  notion  is  gradually  being  dispelled.  The 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Manitoba  contains  some  very 
important  matter  upon  this  subject.  It  is  known  for  an  absolute  certainty 
that  the  prairies  were  once  covered  with  forests,  and  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  trees  will  grow  again  so  soon  as  the  march  of  civilization  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  the  prairie  fires  ; but  it  is  the  fruit  question  that  is  more  par- 
ticularly  treated  of  in  the  report.  It  appears  that  the  North-West  has  rather 
a long  list  of  indigenous  fruits— wild  plum  or  prune  (two  varieties),  black 
frost  grape,  service  berry,  red  cherry,  chokecherry,  blueberry,  gooseberry 
(two  varieties,  one  quite  large),  red  raspberry,  strawberry,  eyeberry,  blackberry, 
west  of  mountains  ; cranberry,  marsh,  high  bush,  and  sand ; moosberry, 
swampberry  or  orangeberry,  elderberry,  currants  (red  and  black),  and  blood- 
berry.  It  may  be  doubted  whetlier  red  and  black  currants  are  indigenous  to 
Manitoba,  but  they  certainly  grow  easily  and  yield  generously.  As  to  apples, 
the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Manitoba  will  have  to  content  itself 
with  crabs ; a greater  mistake  could  not  be  made,  according  to  the  report. 
The  same  idea  has  prevailed  more  or  loss  with  respect  to  every  now  State, 
territory,  or  province  brought  under  cultivation  on  the  coiitiiiont  of  Aiuorioa. 
Just  as  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Ontario,  once  thought  to  bo  condeiniiod  to  a 
perpetual  appleless  state,  are  now  exporting  the  fruit  by  the  million  barrels, 
so  will  hardy  varieties  bo  found  for  the  North-West  up  to  at  least  the  latitude 
corresponding  with  the  northern  limit  of  the  apple  in  Europe.  What  is 
wanted  In  the  North-West  is  for  every  fanner  to  oxporimont  in  a small  way  In 
the  raising  of  seedlings  of  apples,  iiears,  strawberries,  plums,  and  all  other  fruits. 
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IIOYAL  IlOHTICUI/rURAL  SOCIKTV.— MRKTINO  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTERS,  Octoukk  10. 

D.Mii.iAS  ami  roaos  made  a bright  and  attractivo  display  at  South  Kensington 
on  T'uesday  last,  and  with  tho  iniscellaneoiis  subjocta  brought  boforo  the 
Floral  Coimnittoo  sulliced  to  lill  tho  Counoii  Room.  In  tho  vostibulo  was 
a very  largo  and  important  exhibition  of  apples  and  pears  formed  by  tho 
contributions  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  II.  Lane  and  Son,  and 
other  exhibitors.  Thei'o  was  a good  competition  for  the  prizes  oflered  for 
potatoes  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  and  tho  samples  staged  were  mostly  of 
excellent  quality.  In  tho  afternoon  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  delivered  a lecture 
on  riant  Labels,  a report  of  which  will  bo  found  elsewhere. 

Tho  exhibitors  of  dahlias  were,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  Messrs. 
II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanloy,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, and  Messrs.  Eawlings  Brothers,  Romford.  Mr.  Turner  contributed 
several  boxes  of  show  dahlias,  three  boxes  of  pompones,  and  a very  beautiful 
stand  of  single  varieties.  Tho  llowers  represented  some  of  tho  finest  varieties 
in  the  respective  classes,  and  were  of  a remarkably  high  quality  througnout. 
Messrs.  11.  Cannell  exhibited  huge  bouquets  of  Glare  of  the  Garden,  a free- 
blooming  variety  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  and  of  high  value  for  garden 
decoration,  and  a largo  and  splendid  collection  of  singles,  amongst  which  were 
several  novelties  of  high-class  merit.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wai’e  also  contributed  a very 
largo  collection  of  single  dahlias,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  new  sorts  raised 
in  tho  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  and  made  a splendid  display  of  colour.  The  con- 
tributions of  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers  comprised  several  beautiful  stands  of 
show  flowers  and  pompones. 

The  roses  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  boxes  of  blooms  from  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and,  arranged  to  form  a broad  bank  along  the 
front  of  the  council  table,  produced  of  themselves  an  attractive  exhibition. 
The  roses  included  a considerable  number  of  tea  varieties,  and  a large  number 
of  the  best  known  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 

Chief  amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  was  a stand  of  Japanese  or 
Lasselled  chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Amhurst  Nursery, 
Hackney,  in  which  were  several  important  novelties.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  Franqois  Delaux,  a superb  crimson  flower  ; Mr.  J.  Starling,  rosy  lilac, 
large  and  pleasing  in  colour ; Chinaman,  rich  purple,  large  in  size,  distinct 
in  colour,  and  of  grand  quality ; Emuraude,  salmon-red,  and  Madame 
Boucharlet,  a beautiful  pure  white  flower  of  large  size.  Messrs.  Dixon  and 
Co.  also  staged  several  capital  examples  of  their  beautifully-crested  variety  of 
Gymnogramma  Laucheana.  Begonia  semperflorens,  a white-flowered  species  of 
much  value  for  late  autumn  and  winter  decorations,  was  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Oakfield,  Wimbledon.  From  Chiswick  came  an  interesting  group  of 
gesneras,  which  admirably  demonstrated  the  value  of  these  subjects  for 
decorative  purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  contributed  a group  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  on  the  majority  of  which  certificates  of  the  first  class 
were  conferred.  Amongst  other  things  deserving  of  special  mention  were, 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Cullingford,  a beautiful  white  variety  of  medium  size, 
flowering  in  October,  and  of  immense  value  for  the  embellishment  of  the  con- 
servatory in  advance  of  other  large-flowered  forms ; Impatiens  Sultani,  a 
handsome  species  with  large  flowers  of  the  richest  magenta.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a 
small  but  very  beautiful  group  of  orchids,  amongst  which  were  two  or  three 
superb  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra},  and  several  well-flowered 
examples  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  bigibbum.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son, 
Cteltenham,  exhibited  a group  of  orchids  comprising  a good  specimen  of  Vanda 
casrulea,  and  numerous  splendidly-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  and  the  award  of  a medal  was  recommended. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co,,  High  Holborn,  came  a good  specimen  of 
Croton  Bealei,  a handsome  form,  the  leaves  large  and  of  a deep  bronzy 
green,  richly  variegated  with  yellow,  the  leaf  stalks  bright  red.  The  same 
Arm  also  sent  two  large  and  exceedingly  well-bloomed  specimens  of  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum. 

The  most  important  of  the  contributions  before  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
the  collection  of  apples  and  pears  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  These 
consisted  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  excellent  dishes,  and  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  Herts,  staged  about  one  hundred  dishes  of  apples,  the  samples 
being  particularly  good.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Hollenden,  Tonbridge,  contributed 
about  sixty  dishes  of  pears,  all  of  which  were  so  good  that  some  recognition 
beyond  a vote  of  thanks  was  well  deserved.  Apples  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bridgeman,  Thames  Bank,  Great  Marlow,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son  sent  samples  of  the  Curled  Kohl 
Rabi;  Mr.  Howe,  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  several  fruits  of  an  excellent 
cucumber,  under  the  name  of  Challenger,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 
good  examples  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Gros  Colmar  grapes. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  oflered  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  for  nine 
tubers  of  Queen  of  the  Valley  potato  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield, 
was  first  with  capital  samples,  and  Mr.  T.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Price,  Esq., 
Witham,  was  second.  For  the  Jieaviest  tuber  of  the  Queen  of  the  Valley  Mr. 
C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  was  first ; and  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asylum, 
Woking,  second,  the  tubers  weighing  about  IJ  lb.  and  1|  lb.  respectively. 
For  nine  tubers  of  Adirondack  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  were  first 
and  second  respectively. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Mormodes  unicolor. — A bold-growing  species,  producing  handsome  spikes  of 
deep  yellow  flowers. 

Rhododendron  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour. — A beautiful  variety,  with  large 
tubular  flowers  of  a rich  yellowish  buff  colour. 

R.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.—A  splendid  tubular-flowered  variety,  the  flowers 
extra  large  and  of  rich  reddish  orange  colour ; one  of  the  largest  of  its  class. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum. — A handsome  hybrid  raised  in  the  nurseries  of 
the  firm.  The  parents  are  C.  insigne  and  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a pale  green,  reticulated  and  washed  with  purplish  maroon. 

Ornithogalum  thyraoides. — A handsome  white-flowered  species  of  moderate 
height. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

‘ Pentstemon  Mrs.  Macfarlane. — A distinct  vaiiety  ; Ihe  flowers  large  and  of 
a bright  rose  colour  with  purplish  throat. 


Dahlia  Marguerite. — A beautiful  single  flower  of  large  size  and  lino  shape 
colour  briglit  rose  shaded  carmine  round  the  disc.  ’ 

J).  Tyro.— A slmwy  single  variety  ; flowers  rather  small  and  of  a glowing 
rose  colour,  bright  rose-red  near  the  disc. 

D.  Yellom  Gem.— A superb  single  flower  ; largo  in  size,  perfect  in  forin 
stout  in  substance,  and  of  a rich  yellow  colour. 

J).  Constance. — A useful  decorative  variety  with  large  white  flowers. 

'I’o  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  for 

D(ddia  Francis  Fell.— A handsome  single  flower  of  a bright  rosy  magenta 
colour.  J 6 

1).  Cherry.— An  effective  single  variety ; tho  flowers  bright  rose-carmine 
and  of  excellent  form.  ’ 

D.  Pantaloon.— A somewhat  singular  and  decidedly  attractive  single 
flower,  coloured  pink,  maroon,  and  white.  ^ 

D.  Mrs.  An  exquisitely  beautiful  single  variety,  the  flowers  very 

large,  stout  in  substance,  and  of  a very  pleasing  shade  of  light  mauve. 

D.  Mrs.  Burbidge.—A  distinct  single  variety  ; the  flowers  of  meliurn  size 
stout  in  substance,  and  of  a deep  maroon  colour.  ’ 

D.  While  Star. — A fine  single  flower  of  medium  size,  grand  form,  and  of  the 
purest  white. 

To  Mr.  Ross,  Wclford  Park,  Newbury,  for 

Croton  Eyrei.—A  handsome  hybrid,  with  narrow,  slightly-twisted,  and 
elegantly  drooping  leaves,  very  richly  variegatod  with  golden  yello  w. 

To  Mr.  Davis,  Ogles  Grove  Nursery,  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Ireland 
for  ’ 

Pcriudtya  mucronata  carnea  nana. — A dwarf-growing  form,  bearing 
medium-sized  berries  of  a bright  flesh-pink  colour.  “ 

1 . mucronata  nigra  major. — A very  handsome  variety,  the  berries  very 
large  and  of  blackish  maroon  colour.  ^ 

P.  mucronata  macrocarpa.—Bisimai  and  fine,  the  berries  extra  large  and 
of  the  most  brilliant  crimson. 

P.  mucronata  sanguinea. — Very  effective ; the  berries  large,  and  of  a bright 
scarlet  colour.  ’’ 

Cupressus  Lawsoni  erecta  alba. — An  erect-growing  form  of  this  well-known 
conifer,  differing  from  the  variety  known  as  Erecta  viridis  in  its  distinct  silvery 
appearance. 

To  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Sunbury,  for 

Rose  Earl  of  Pembrolce.—A  grand  hybrid  perpetual  • the  flowers  large, 
globular,  full,  and  perfect  in  finish  ; colour  bright  crimson  ; very  fragrant,  and 
altogether  first-class. 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  McIntosh,  Esq.,  "Weybridge,  for 

Appile  Laudsherger  Reinette. — A handsome  and  excellent  culinary  variety. 

To  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  Stamford,  for 

Mdon  Burghley  Pet.— A fine  green-fleshed  variety,  handsome  in  appearance 
and  rich  in  flavour  ; the  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  globular,  and  has  a deep  green 
flesh. 

A Botanical  Certificate  was  granted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for 
Phalcenopsis  Esmeralda. — A charming  species,  producing  rather  small  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  erect  spikes. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  almost  accomplished,  but  before  the  leaves  came  down 
they  acquired  a richer  tone  of  colour  than  usual;— in  fact,  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  September  and  the  whole  of  October  the  woods  were  mgnifijent 
in  their  autumnal  livery.  There  are  bits  of  woodland  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  that  hold  their  leaves  later  than  others  even  in  the  same  districts— 
the  result,  doubtless,  of  some  accident  of  shelter,  or  a soil  a little  warmer  than 
prevails  elsewhere  ; but  the  late-lasting  leaves  are  generally  on  hill-sides,  and 
they  form  agreeable  and  sometimes  striking  features  of  the  winter  landscape. 
A list  of  these  lingering  patches  of  colour  might  be  of  some  use,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  compiled  by  the  aid  of  many  observers.  One  of  them  we  always 
call  to  mind  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Having  business  in  Bristol  almost  every 
year,  in  December,  we  have  made  it  a rule  to  walk  over  to  Clifton  on  purpose 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  gorge  from  the  suspension  bridge,  and  away  thence 
to  the  left  until  the  scene  is  lost  amid  houses.  On  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
ravine  the  trees  are  always  somewhat  leafy  even  up  to  Christmas,  and  their 
russet  and  lemon-tinted  hues  have  a most  charming  effect  on  a sunny  day. 
Higher  up  in  the  Leigh  woods  the  leaves  do  not  continue  as  they  do  on  the 
grand  slopes  above  the  river.  A similar  case  occurs  on  the  noble  eminence 
crowned  by  Belvoir  Castle,  near  Grantham.  There  the  trees  on  the  steep 
slopes  hold  their  leaves  far  on  into  the  winter,  and  when  seen  in  full  sun- 
shine the  picture  is  one  of  the  most  'splendid  in  its!  way  these  isles  can  boast. 
Trees  on  level  land,  and  especially  in  open  valleys,  are  for  the  most  part  bare 
now,  but  on  the  slopes  they  hold  their  own,  or  somewhat  of  their  own,  their 
tresses  being  thinned,  indeed,  but  beautified  by  time,  like  the  locks  of  the 
patriarch  in  the  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  “ His  lyart  hafifets  wearin’  thin 
an’  bare.” 

There  is  no  finer  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  whole  economy  of  Nature 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  common  things  than  is  afforded  by  a consider- 
ation of  the  philosophy  of  “ The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.”  The  occurrence  is  so 
familiar  that  it  but  rarely  occurs  to  us  to  ask  of  Nature  what  she  means  by  it, 
and  how  it  is  done.  Compare  a beech  with  an  elm.  The  beech  will,  perhaps, 
hold  its  leaves  like  an  evergreen,  although  they  be  dead  and  the  colour  of 
brown  paper,  but  the  elm  will  shed  every  one,  after  they  have  glittered  like 
millions  of  gold  pieces  in  the  soft  autumnal  sunshine.  Artemus  heard  his 
daughter  sing,  “Why  do  Summer  Roses  Fade  ? ” and  he  said  “ I don’t  know, 
and  I don’t  care.”  That  frame  of  mind  is  almost  universal ; and  the  worst  of 
it  is,  there  must  be  a lot  of  observing  and  thinking  done  before  one  can  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  any  natural  phenomenon,  however  common  of 
the  commonplace  it  may  be.  Why  do  leaves  fall  ? Because  they  are  dead. 
Then  why  and  how  does  the  beech  (especially  the  clipped  beech,  hornbeam, 
&c.)  hold  its  leaves,  while  the  lime,  the  elm,  the  birch  are  decisive  in  shaking 
down  their  leaves  as  soon  as  they  have  done  with  them  ? One  good  reason  the 
leaf  should  fall  is  that  it  is  dead,  and  its  attachment  or  articulation  is  dead 
with  it.  But  the  leaf  of  the  beech  that  still  clings  so  tight  is  dead  also,  and 
the  question  wUl  arise— Why  the  difference  ? Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  swelling  of  the  bud  that  is  to  produce  the  leaf  next  year  helps  to  push 
away  the  dead  leaf  of  this  year.  And  in  the  separating  there  must  take  place 
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a process  of  healing  over  the  scar,  or  hiluna,  or  joint,  where  the  contact  was 
vital,  and  tho  highway  of  the  circulation  between  braneh  and  leaf  ; for  in 
castilig  oil'  tho  leaf  there  results,  hypothetically,  a wound,  but,  practically, 
there  18  no  wound,  because  tho  process  of  sloughing  is  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  healing,  and  thus  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the 
living  twig  and  the  dead  leaf,  a proper  cuticle  or  barrier  is  provided,  and  we 
have  a hint  thus  far  that  the  shedding  of  the  loaf  is  a complicated  vital 
process,  primarily  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the  tree, 
and  in  no  respect  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident.  Now,  it  must 
depend  wholly,  or  in  part,  on  the  simultaneity  of  the  death  of  the  leaf,  the 
swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  point  of  separation,  whether 
the  dead  leaf  is  pushed  off  at  once  or  holds  in  its  original  place  for  a time, 
until  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  removal  are  completed.  The  curious  in- 
quirer into  such  matters  may  therefore  with  advantage  compare  the  several 
sorts  of  decidsious  trees  as  to  the  state  of  their  buds  now.  The  beech,  which 
hedds  its  leaves,  should  have  buds  less  swollen  than  the  horse-chestnut,  which 
cast  off  its  leaves  long  ago.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  but  one  comparison  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  a philosopher,  and  he  who  would  attain  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject  must  make  many  comparisons,  and  must  found  all  his  reasoning 
on  observation. 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  interesting  q iestion  deserving  to  take 
precedence  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  By  what  property,  or  what  life  condi- 
tions, or  by  what  compliance  with  outward  conditions,  do  leaves  so  strangely 
change  in  colour  ere  they  fall  ? The  change  of  colour  is  obviously  an  outward 
sign  that  they  are  dying  or  dead,  their  term  of  existence  is  completed,  and 
their  chemical  constitution  is  changing.  So  we  go  back  another  stage  and  ask 
— What  is  a leaf,  and  what  does  id  do  for  its  living  ? for  as  everything  has  in 
some  way  to  earn  its  bread,  a leaf  must  justify  itself  by  doing  something 
useful.  It  is  the  breathing  machine  ; it  brings  the  crude  sap  of  the  tree  into 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  just  as,  in  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  the  dark  stale 
blood  constantly  pumped  from  the  heart  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen, 
and  made  scarlet  and  vital.  The  leaf  exhales  superfluous  water,  inhales  re- 
quisite gases,  and  so  helps  to ‘manufacture  the  fibre,  the  gum,  the  sugar,  the 
starch — in  fact,  it  contributes  to  convert  the  fluids  taken  up  by  the  roots  into 
the  vital  substance  of  the  tree,  adding  to  its  bulk  and  perfecting  its  secretions. 
It  not  only  absorbs  gases  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  absorbs  light,  and  con- 
verts the  imponderable  into  the  ponderable.  Out  of  the  red  rays  of  light  it 
manufactures  acids  ; out  of  the  blue  rays  it  produces  gums  and  sugars.  It 
may  be  that  the  carbon,  which  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  the  tree,  is  all 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  that  the  common 
daylight  affords  the  necessary  stimulus  or  motive  power.  Thus  we  get  into 
further  complications,  but  they  lead  us  distinctly  to  a proper  goal.  When 
the  leaf  declines  in  health,  its  constituent  secretions  change.  The  acid  of  the 
red  ray  which  should  change  into  sugar  is  arrested  in  its  organic  history,  and 
it  throws  the  red  ray  out  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  so  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  leaf  is  made  known  by  its  colour.  The  change  of  colour, 
whether  to  yellow,  scarlet,  brown,  or  purple,  represents  chemical  conditions, 
and  in  a certain  sense  the  colours  correspond  with  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
that  are  by  tiie  laws  of  actinism  connected  with  the  constituents  and  the 
changes  that  ensue  when  the  processes  of  life  give  place ‘to  the  dissolutions 
of^death.  The  changing  leaf  is  in  a morbid  state,  and  it  must  be  cut  off  from 
the  healthy  body.  Nature,  ever  frugal  and  infinite  in  resources  as  the  Infinite 
Mind  of  which  she  is  the  outward  expression,  effects  the  separation  without  any 
shock  or  the  least  disturbance  of  the  old  cold  routine — cold  in  the  sense  that 
it  comes  of  necessity  ; but  the  term  “ cold  ” jars  on  the  mind  that  finds  delight 
in  beholding  the  beauty  of  the  dying  leaf,  and  the  great  work  that  is  involved 
in  its  fall.  The  leaf  falls  because  it  is  dead  ; its  deadness  is  accompanied  with 
a shrinking  of  the  vascular  tissues  ; it  falls  because  it  is  incapable  of  holding 
and  is  in  part  pushed  off  by  the  swelling  of  the  bud  and  the  healing  of  the 
cicatrix.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  not  aj,proces3  of  death,  but  of  life ; the 
living  tree  is  the  active  agent ; it  is  busy  preparing  fts  buds  for  next  year, 
and  cannot  be  hampered  with  garments  it  has  worn  out,  or  with  lungs  it  can 
no  longer  use,  or  with  alembics  that  have  ceased  to  distil,  because  the  sun- 
shine, which  was  as  the  fire  needed  to  render  them  active,  has  declined  in 
power,  and  so  has  ceased  to  act  as  a motive  force. 

That  the  fact  should  inspire  gloomy  thoughts  is  perhaps  as  proper  as  it  is 
inevitable.  We  ate  not  to  be  always  steeped  in  gladness,  for  a happy  and 
useful  life  must  be  one  of  many  moods  and  often  changing.  The  writer  has 
this  day,  when  walking  through  London,  had  a quiet  quarrel  with  the  facade 
of  the  newest  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  because  it  is  obnoxiously 
flat,  producing  no  shadows.  If  shadows  are  wanted  in  architecture,  how  much 
more  are  they  wanted  in  life  ! To  be  always  gay  is  to  be  frivolous  ; to  be  never 
sad  is  to  be  heartless  ; to  maintain  a stolid  calmness,  so  as  to  seem  to  change 
not,  is  to  proclaim  a cruel  indifference,  a studied  disregard  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  kind,  and  to  earn  and  deserve  to  live  unpitied,  and  uncared 
for,  die.  It  is  no  wonder  the  poets  have  sometimes  adorned  their  harps  with 
garlands  of  fallen  leaves.  One  might  do  worse  in  a quiet_hour  than  meditate 
upon  the  poetical  aspects  of  this  subject,  and  perhaps  Ebenezer  Elliott’s 
“ mournful  rhyme  ” — 

Drop,  drop  into  thy  grave,  old  leaf, 

would  furnish  the  mind  with  thought  enough.  But  in  connexion  with  the 
the  physiological  and  chemical  philosophy  of  the  subject  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
more  impressive  poetical  exposition  than  in  the  last  sad  introspection  of  Macbeth 
when,  without  one  thought  of  the  effete  condition  of  the  reddening  leaf,  he 
compares  himself  to  it,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  paradel  between  the  moral 
state  of  the  one  and  the  physical  state  of  the  other — 

I have  lived  long  enough  : my  way  of  life 
Is  fall’n  into  the  soar,  the  yellow  leaf  : 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  ago. 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I must  not  look  to  have  ; but,  in  their  stead. 

Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth  honour,  breath. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. — V.  3. 

The  sadness  of  autumn  is  no  doubt  as  good  for  us  as  tho  joyous  ness  of 
spring.  Do  we  not  search  for  histories  that  sadden  us,  and  for  pictures  that 
it  gives  us  pain  to  look  upon  ? and  for  stage  plays  that  will  compel  us  to  vmop, 
even  at  tho  risk,  if  wo  sit  in  a manager’s  box,  of  letting  heavy  tears  fall  loudly 
upon  tho  big  drum  1 Tho  shadows  of  human  life  have  in  them  a charm  and 
a medicine  for  us,  and  by  contrast  make  the  gleams  of  sunshine  gladsome,  for 
moods  are  moods  by  comparison  only,  and  if  the  light  excites  us,  tho  darkness 
gives  us  rest.  By  their  alternations  life  is  made  bearable  for  the  short  season 
it. will  last.  S.  II. 


OPEN  SPACES  AND  TOWN  DWELLINGS. 

'I'liK  rapid  growth  of  the  suburbs  of  London  threatens,  remarks  tho  Baildinn 
News,  to  deprive  the  occupiers  of  small  houses  of  the  limited  areas  or  open 
spaces  they_onco  possessed,  either  in  front  or  in  the  rear  of  their  dwellings. 
'Ihe  light  and  air  of  a whole  row  of  houses  are  suddenly  extinguished  by  tho 
erection  of  another  row  of  higher  houses  on  the  opposite  side.  No  one  can 
avoid  this  obstruction  of  the  prospect  and  interference  with  his  light  ; it  is 
not  pleasant  to  have  a whole  street  of  windows  looking  upon  you,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  living  in  towns.  When,  in  addition  to  this  invasion  upon 
our  enjoyment,  we  are  shut  in  at  the  back  by  high  walls,  or  by  the  backs  of 
houses  within  a few  arms’  length  of  our  own,  it  is  quite  time  that  the  law 
should  step  in  and  limit  the  encroachment.  The  recent  clauses  introduced  in 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  .Act  of  this  year 
are  intended  to  prevent  encroachment  upon  open  spaces  in  the  rear  of  dwellings, 
though  the  schedule  of  minimum  areas  is  not  altogether  a satisfactory  one,  as 
the  principle  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  conditions  of  health  in 
large  towns.  The  principle,  as  given  in  the  Act,  is  to  make  the  frontage  the 
measure  of  the  open  area,  so  that  in  fact  the  smallest  class  of  tenements 
will  have  the  lo-s",  ^^pen  space  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  tenants  of  this  class  of  dwellings  are  not  taken  into  account,  nor 
the  number  of  tenants  inhabiting  a house  of  such  frontage.  According  to  the 
operation  of  section  14,  every  new  dwelling  with  a frontage  not  exceeding 
15  ft.  is  to  have  an  open  space  at  the  least  of  150  ft.  square  ; in  other  words,  a 
courtyard  of  10  ft.  deep  by  the  width  of  the  house.  No  limit  is  set  with  regard 
to  the  height  of  the  tenement  or  the  numbsr  of  tenants.  A house  not  exceed- 
ing 20  ft.  in  frontage,  a width  at  which  nine-tenths  of  the  dwellings  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  are  built,  is  to  have  200  square  feet,  or  the  same  depth  of  yard 
at  the  back,  but  a house  exceeding  30  ft.  frontage  is  to  have  450  square  feet  at 
the  least.  iSo  it  practically  come  to  this,  that  the  smaller  the  rooms  the  smaller 
the  open  space  will  be  ; that,  in  short,  the  area  for  light  and  air  is  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  health  of,  or  the  class  of,  tenants  who  occupy  the  rooms. 
The  principle,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not  sound,  although  it  may  be  a con- 
venient one  for  the  builder,  as  it  is  easily  remembered.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  made  the  scale  of  area  depend  upon  the  area  of  house  and  the 
number  of  tenants,  or  to  have  laid  down  arbitrary  depths  of  ground  at  tho 
backs  of  houses  of  certain  frontage.  A small  house  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  frontage 
ought  to  possess  at  least  double  the  area  scheduled,  and  the  depth  ought  not 
be  less  than  20  ft. 

Even  the  effect  of  the  rule  will  not,  we  fear,  be  towards  an  improvement. 
The  speculative  builder  will  not  object  to  the  schedule,  as  he  can  build  houses 
under  it  quite  as  close  as  he  wished,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  suburbs.  We  are  afraid  its  tendency  will  be  to  make  the  most  of 
small  allotments,  and  to  cut  up  land  for  houses  of  narrow  frontage,  as  they 
would  be  more  remunerative,  both  to  ground  landlord  and  lessee.  The  great 
evil  of  overcrowding,  which  we  have  so  much  written  against,  will  be  un- 
diminished, for  there  will  be  a strong  inducement  to  build  houses  of  small 
frontage.  To  check  the  encroachment  on  open  spaces  by  building,  we  wanted 
a rule  the  very  opposite — namely,  one  giving  the  greatest  depth  to  houses  of 
small  frontage,  so  that  a kind  of  law  of  compensation  might  be  brought  into 
operation,  if  the  laws  of  hygiene  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rule,  each 
tenant  would  be  allowed  a minimum  space,  the  reduction  of  breathing  space 
within  the  house  being  compensated  for  by  a larger  area  of  open  space  at  the 
back  or  rear  of  the  premises.  We  cannot  say,  then,  we  approve  the  provisions 
of  this  enactment,  which  is  open  to  considerable  objection. 

In  ad'dition  to  the  rule  we  have  referred  to,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  now  power,  under  section  9,  of  annexing  and  enforcing  any  condi- 
tions they  may  tbink  proper  as  to  the  amount  of  land  in  front  of  buildings 
erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  houses.  We  consider  this  a wise  provision. 
By  the  old  section  (75  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act,  1862) 
tbe  consent  of  the  Board  could  be  obtained  to  build  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings,  but  they  had  no  power  to  insiston  theamount  of  land  so  appropriated, 
or  to  require  any  part  of  such  land  to  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Many 
enclosures  of  garden  or  vacant  spaces  between  the  line  of  buildings  and  the 
highway  have  been  thus  made,  which  practically  excludes  the  right  of  the 
public,  and  in  this  manner  rendered  a “general  line  ” of  very  little  effect. 
Instances  of  the  abuse  of  this  rule  may  be  seen  along  many  of  the  streets  and 
roads  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  The  fronts  of  many  houses  are  beyond  the 
lines  prescribed,  and  the  spaces  in  front  of  them  are  inclosed  in  a manner 
which  might  lead  the  general  observer  to  believe  there  was  not  any  regulation 
in  force  whatever ; and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  recent  cases  have  shown  how 
very  defectively  the  law  has  worked.  The  definition  of  a “ general  line  ” of 
building  is  left  to  the  Board,  and  is  constantly  a point  of  litigation.  The  new 
provision  will  enable  the  Board  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a more  independent 
and  authoritative  manner,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  impose  any  necessary  con- 
dition they  may  think  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  guard 
against  any  infraction  of  the  rule. 


Billiard  Balls  made  of  Potatoes. — According  to  the  Yienna,  Agricultural 
Gazette,  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  meerschaum  pipes  of  excellent 
quality,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish,  and  even  more  readily  colourable 
than  the  genuine  froth  of  the  sea,  may  be  made  of  potatoes.  'This  familiar 
tuber,  it  seems,  is  well  qualified  to  compete  with  the  substance  known  to 
commerce  as  “ meerschaum  clay.”  Its  latent  virtues  in  this  direction  are 
developed  by  the  following  treatment.  Having  been  carefully  peeled  and 
suffered  extraction  of  its  “eyes,”  the  potato  is  boiled  unintermittently  for 
thirty-six  hours  in  a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  after  which  it  must 
be  squeezed  in  a press  until  every  drop  of  natural  or  acquired  moisture  is 
extracted  from  it.  'The  residuum  of  this  simple  process  is  a hard  block  of  a 
delicate  creamy- white  hue,  every  whit  as  suitable  to  tho  manufacture  of 
ornamental  and  artistically-executed  pipe-heads  as  tho  finest  clay.  'The 
potato,  moreover,  dealt  with  in  the  manner  above  described,  promises  to  prove 
a formidable  rival  to  the  elephant’s  tusks.  It  may  be  converted  into  billiard 
balls  as  hard,  smooth,  and  enduring  as  ivory,  and  can  bo  depended  upon  for  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  carved  umbrella  handles,  chessmen,  and  fans.  As 
potatoes  are  plentiful  all  over  the  world,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  whilst 
olephants  are,  comparatively  speaking,  rarities,  mankind  at  largo  may  fairly 
bo  congratulated  upon  the  discovery  of  a substitute  for  ivory,  which  can  bo 
produced  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  at  an  almost  nominal  cost,  taking 
into  consideration  tho  difforonoo  of  price  between  a pound  of  tho  best  kidney 
potatoes  and  a pound  of  prime  olophant’s  tusk. 
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JiKDDlNd  Tl'I.II’S. 

It  is  now  j'oncnilly  acknowlo(lj;od  by  all  clasBOa  of  cultivators  that, 
taking  all  points  into  consideration,  the  carly-llowcrinf'  tulips  are  tlio 
most  valuable  of  all  the  bulbous  plants  available  for  the  decoration  of 
tho  llowcr  j'arden  durinj;  the  spring  months.  They  have  the  important 
recommendations  of  being  comparatively  choai>,  (piitc  haialy,  not 
diflicult  of  cultivation,  and  well  able  to  produce  a display  of  colour  of 
the  richest  description.  Beyond  mentioning  these  points  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  in  advocacy  of  their  claims,  and  the  chief 
object  in  penning  these  notes  is  to  point  out  a few  of  the  most  suitable 
kinds  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden.  The  selection  of  varieties  is 
indeed  a most  important  matter,  for  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  beautiful  varieties  included  in  the  trade  catalogues  a very  small 

Sroportion  are  suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden. 

"ot  only  is  it  necessary  to  secure  varieties  that  arc  elfective  when 
massed,  out  they  must  be  of  suitable  heights  for  the  position  they  are 
to  occupy,  and  bloom  simultaneously,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  them.  That  they  should  all  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  is 
inost  important,  for  tho  effect  is  most  unsatisfactory  when  one  variety 
in  a bed  is  past  its  best  before  the  others  are  in  bloom.  Neither  is  it 
desirable  when  the  beds  forming  a geometrical  scheme  are  filled  with 
distinct  colours  that  some  of  the  beds  should  be  destitute  of  fiowers 
when  the  others  are  resplendent  wdth  colour.  Bearing  these  points  in 
mind,  I shall  mention  only  those  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom 
simultaneously  and  to  produce  a good  effect. 

Although  the  carly-fiowei'ing  tulips  are  not  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  bloom  most  satisfaetorily  in  one 
that  is  rather  deep,  well  drained,  and  moderately  rich . But  as  they 
will  do  well  in  any  ordinai’y  soil  there  is  no  necessity  for  incurring  a 
heavy  expense  in  preparing  the  beds  for  them.  Soils  that  are  naturally 
heavy  may  with  advantage  receive  a liberal  addition  of  river  sand, 
road  drift,  or  other  grit,  or  a dressing  of  refuse  soil  from  the  potting 
shed.  On  the  other  hand,  a moderate  coat  of  manure  will  materially 
improve  soils  that  are  light  and  poor.  The  distance  at  which  the  bulbs 
are  planted  is  an  important  element,  and  the  very  general  practice  of 
planting  them  too  far  apart  to  produce  a thoroughly  rich  effect  must 
be  avoided.  A very  good  distance  at  which  to  plant  them  is  six  inches 
each  way,  but  an  inch  or  so  more  or  less  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
When  it  is  desired  to  economize  without  materially  impairing  the 
eii'ect  the  bulbs  may  be  arranged  seven  inches  apart  one  way  and 
eight  the  othei’,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  double  varieties,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  massive  flowers,  can  be  planted  the  farthest 
apart.  From  three  to  five  inches,  according  as  the  soil  may  be  heavy 
or  light,  is  a good  depth  at  which  to  plant  the  bulbs.  This  can  be 
done  with  the  dibble  or  with  the  hoe,  but  whatever  the  shape  of  the 
beds  may  be  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  regularly  as  possible. 

Tulips  are  very  attractive  when  planted  in  beds  by  themselves,  but 
less  so  than  when  the  surface  is  carpeted  with  spring-flowering  plants  of 
dwai'f  growth.  Not  only  is  the  effect  much  enhanced  when  the  tulips 
are  in  bloom,  but  the  carpet  of  greenery  has  a much  more 
pleasing  appearance  throughout  the  winter  than  the  bare  soil.  The 
most  suitable  subjects  for  associating  with  the  tulips  are  the  white, 
yellow,  and  purple  violas,  and  pansies,  the  red,  pink,  and  white 
daisies,  the  blue  forget-me-nots,  the  pink  silenes,  the  white  candy- 
tufts, and  the  yellow  alyssum,  all  of  w'hich  can  be  bought  at  a very 
cheap  rate  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  carpeting  plants  should 
be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  the 
coloiu’s  of  the  tulips  to  be  associated  with  them,  so  that  when  the  latter 
are  in  bloom  there  may  be  a pleasing  combination.  The  yellow 
alyssum  and  the  yellow  pansies  and  violas  are  admirably  adapted  for 
carpeting  beds^  filled  with  crimson  or  scarlet  tulips ; the  white  candy- 
tufts and  daisies  ai’e  most  excellent  for  the  pink,  rose,  and  purple 
tulips,  as  for  the  scarlets  and  crimsons ; the  crimson  daisies  and  purple 
pansies  and  violas  associate  well  with  the  yellow  tulips,  and  the  blue 
forget-me-nots  form  a most  pleasing  groundwork  for  white  tulips. 

In  turning  to^  the  selection  of  varieties  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  most  expensive  are  by  no  means  the  best  for  bedding,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  also^  that  the  self-coloured  flowers  are  the  most  desirable. 
The  finest  of  the  single  varieties  are:  Chrysolora  and  Californica,  two 
superb  varieties  with  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow ; L’ Imviaculee  and 
White  Pottebakher,  two  of  the  finest  of  the  white  forms ; Commandant 
and  Vesuvius,  brilliant  scarlet,  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two  shading 
to  yellow  at  the  margin  of  the  petals;  Purple  Crown  and  Couleur 
Ponceau,  two  excellent  crimson  varieties ; Moliere  and  Wouverman,  the 
two  best  purple  forms  ; Duchesse  de  Parme  and  Thomas  Moore,  orange- 
red  ; Keizerskroon,  scarlet,  with  broad  yellow  margin,  is  very  fine ; 
Vermilion  Brilliant  and  Yellow  Pottebakker,  hoth.ot  which  are  excellent 
in  pots,  are  but  poor  bedders,  and  not  equal  to  others  of  the  same 
colour;  Proserpine, deep  rose,  and  Joost  Van  Vondel,  rosy  crimson,  are 
Doth  very  fine,  but  as  yet  too  expensive  for  the  flower  garden. 

Yellow  Prince,  held  in  such  high  repute,  is  not  equal  in  richness  to 
Chrysolora,  and  it  blooms  too  late  to  be  successfully  employed  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  sorts  mentioned. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  double  tulips  for  massing  are  Gloria 
Solis,  crimson-scarlet,  edged  with  yellow,  as  effective  as  Tournesol,  and 
only  about  half  the  price  ; Imperator  Bubrorum,  crimson-scarlet ; La 
Candeur,  clear  white  ; Bex  Bubrorum,  bright  scarlet ; Bose  Crown  or 
Couronne  des  Boses,  deep  rose-pink,  and  Yellow  Tournesol.  These  are 
the  earliest  of  the  double  tulips,  and  closely  follow  the  single  varities. 
There  are  a few  other  good  sorts,  but  they  are  later,  and  the  six 
mentioned  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  majority  of  gardens.  The  Yellow 
Bose  is  cheap  and  rich  in  colour,  but  it  is  too  late  in  coming  into 
bloom  to  admit  of  its  being  planted  elsewhere  than  the  mixed  border. 

G.  S. 


MK.  SIIIULKY  im;i!Klil)'S  hKC'ITJlili  ON  I’LANT  LAIIKI.S. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Ootobor  10,  Mr.  Hliirley  Ilibbenl  gave  a lecture  in  the 
Council  Uooin  of  the  K.H.S.,  South  Kensington,  on  plant  labels.  In  .lanu.ary, 
1881,  Mr.  0.  K.  Wilson  arrangeil  with  tlio  Society  of  Arts  for  a competitive 
exhibition  of  plant  labels,  ho  olfering  a prize  of  live  pounds  and  the  society 
a silver  modal  for  tho  best  plant  label  combining  legibility  and  durability 
with  cheapness  of  production. 

'I’lio  labels  sent  in  to  compete  for  these  prizes  having  been  handed  over  to 
the  IJoyal  Horticultural  Society,  the  lecturer  made  use  of  them,  both  to  illus- 
trate his  own  proposals  and  as  tho  basis  of  such  general  considerations  as  tho 
subject  had  suggested  to  him.  lie  did  not  therefore  offer  his  hearers  any 
l)repared  speech,  as  might  bo  the  case  in  treating  tho  history  of  a jjarticular 
flower,  but  made  a desultory  discourse,  descriptive  and  critical,  on  tho  labels 
exhibited,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  various 
in  character  to  suggest  such  per[)lexing  questions  as,  Where  will  you  begin  ? 
and.  Where  will  you  leave  off?  It  follows  that  an  exact  report  of  tho  dis- 
course cannot  be  given,  but  tho  following  may  bejregarded  as  a fair  summary 
of  it. 

Mr.  Ilibberd  said,  as  garden  labels  were  intended  to  convey  information, 
legibility  was  tho  first  quality  required.  As  for  durability,  except  in  certain 
cases  that  he  would  mention,  he  thought  it  a matter  of  the  very  least  im- 
portance ; certainly  in  his  own  experience  he  had  found  perUhahility  to  be  a 
desirable  quality  in  a plant  label.  Uowever,  he  would  not  ask  them  to  agree 
with  him  on  that  or  any  other  point,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for 
public  gardens  and  gardens  designed  for  educative  purposes  the  durability  of 
the  plant  labels  was  a matter  for  serious  consideration.  As  regards  cost  of 
production,  the  less  the  better  always.  But  we  must  not,  even  in  the  garden, 
forget  that  a good  article  generally  costs  more  than  a bad  one,  and  when  a 
handsome,  legible,  and  lasting  label  is  required  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for,  no 
matter  how  many  competitions  may  be  promoted. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  requirements  of  gardens  differ 
immensely,  and  therefore  we  must  have  a variety  of  labels.  Those  that  suit 
the  main  walks  of  a great  public  garden  like  that  at  Kew  would  be  quite  out  of 
place,  or  at  all  events  would  be  scarcely  required  in  an  ordinary  private  garden. 
As  regards  nursery  grounds,  their  needs  were  peculiar,  and  while  cheapness 
was  everything,  both  legibility  and  durability  were  of  eomparatively  small 
consequence.  It  was  a great  advantage  sometimes  when  none  but  the  heads 
of  departments  could  read  the  labels.  For  public,  private,  and  commercial 
gardens  we  might  need  many  kinds  of  labels,  and  in  any  case  the  various 
needs  of  these  three  kinds  of  gardens  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Before  touching  any  of  the  sample  labels  before  them,  he  would  propose  a 
code  of  judging  them.  He  would  say  that  in  all  possible  eases  a label  should 
be  in  one  piece.  In  many  cases  it  was  impossible,  but  the  fewer  the  materials, 
the  fewer  the  joints  and  fittings,  the  better.  Here,  if  anywhere,  simplicity  of 
construction  is  a prime  virtue.  Some  ingenious  inventions  are  seriously 
prejudiced  by  the  neglect  of  the  inventors  to  recognize  the  desirableness  of 
meehanical  unity. 

Metal,  slate,  stone,  and  glass  are  more  lasting  than  wood,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  exposed  to  any  kind  of  concussion.  A blow  may  shatter  glass,  split 
slate  or  stone,  and  bend  metal,  but  perhaps  influence  wood  least  of  any.  All 
these  materials  are  employed  advantageously,  and  only  one  of  them,  that  is 
glass,  requires  special  consideration.  It  must  be  owned  there  are  some 
admirable  labels  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  public  gardens,  in  which 
glass  is  a conspicuous  and  necessary  feature.  In  the  construction  of  these 
there  are  two  points  to  be  kept  in  view — protection  from  the  weather,  so  that 
rain  may  not  find  its  way  between  Ihe  glass  and  the  inscription,  and  pro- 
tection from  shock,  so  that  a casual  blow  or  kick  may  not  bring  the  label  to 
ruin  in  a moment. 

A very  important  point  is  the  employment  of  materials  everywhere  avail- 
able, or  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  termed  the  commonplace  garden.  The 
2dant  label  of  a particular  place  may  be  a product  of  the  district,  as,  for 
example,  where  slate  abounds  waste  slate  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  and 
where  iron  abounds  we  may  properly  expect  to  find  that  metal  in  favour 
because  of  its  cheapness.  But  there  is,  said  the  lecturer,  a sound  and  serious 
objection  to  the  employment  of  what  may  be  called  patented  articles.  When 
we  have  determined  to  use  any  of  these  we  encounter  a primary  difficulty  : 
we  have  to  order  them,  and  wait  for  them,  and  pay  for  them  a fancy  price. 
The  chief  objection  to  them  is  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  natural  industry 
of  any  pai'ticular  district ; they  have  to  be  sought  out,  and  they  are  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  manufacturers,  who,  if  they  find  the  patented  article  does 
not  pay,  relinquish  its  production,  and  leave  us  to  whistle  for  our  patent 
pencils,  paint,  and  protective  materials.  It  will  be  said  that  several  special 
preparations,  coming  under  the  general  head  of  jjatented  articles,  are  of  great 
practical  value  in  the  production  of  jflant  labels.  Now  this  I will  readily 
grant,  but  still  the  general  objection  remains.  The  busy  man  who  dwells  in 
or  near  a great  town  can  obtain  whatever  he  wants.  I5ut  tens  of  thousands 
of  p ersons  who  would  like  to  have  their  plants  legibly  labelled  know  not  how 
to  begin  when  a special  or  patented  article  is  required.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Society  of  Arts  takes  the  first  step  of  sanctioning  any  proprietary  pre- 
paration, it  should  take  the  next  step  and  purchase  the  proprietary  rights,  and 
set  the  manufacture  free  to  all  who  care  to  pursue  it.  I shall  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  society  did  not  contemplate  any  such  thing  when  adopting  Mr. 
Wilson’s  idea  of  a plant  label  competition  ; but  many  things  happen  that  no 
one  could  foresee,  and  wisdom  consists  in  making  the  unforeseen  subservient 
to  projects  we  have  deliberately  projected  and  laboured  for  in  matters  of 
detail. 

The  cost  of  a label  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  but  legibility  and 
neatness  must  be  taken  into  account  also.  Then  we  must  distinguish  carefully 
between  labels  that  may  be  made  at  home  by  persons  who  have  no  special 
training  for  the  work  and  those  that  are  producible  only  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  and  skilled  labour.  If  proprietary  ijencils  and  pigments  and  fabrics 
are  in  the  first  hypothesis  objectionable,  then  all  products  of  systematic  manu- 
facture are  objectionable  in  some  degre. 

But  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  multiplying  objections  and  distinctions  : the 
label  that  costs  little  and  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  that  can  be  pro- 
duced anywhere  from  the  commonest  of  materials,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
most  ordinary  skill,  must  have  a high  place  in  the  order  of  relative  merit. 
But  patented  and  proprietary  articles  have  their  uses,  and  ready-made  labels 
that  can  be  quickly  obtained  at  a reasonable  price  are  immensely  convenient, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  embrace  all  available  advantages  according  as  our  needs 
or  circumstances  may  suggest. 

For  a general  consideration  of  the  subject,  jolaut  labels  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  for  Temporary  use,  and  those  intended  to  be  Permanent, 
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or,  in  other  words,  to  bo  useful  for  as  long  a period  as  possible.  In  the  first 
category  the  nurserymen  are  greatly  interested.  Mr.  Hibbord  produced  a 
bundle  of  sixty  tough  paper  labels  of  a light  brown  colour,  received  in  con- 
nexion with  a collection  of  hollies  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  the  year 
1870.  These  have  been  hanging  on  a nail  in  a shed,  and  after  twelve  years 
are  as  legible  as  when  lirst  written,  and  in  every  sense  perfect,  save  that  dust 
has  made  its  mark  upon  them.  This  simple  label  illustrates  the  value  of 
common  paper  and  a common  lead  pencil.  Similar  labels  from  Messrs,  llichard 
Smith  and  Co.  were  shown.  Those  bear  the  name  of  the  plant  in  pencil  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  printed  the  name  of  the  firm.  This,  said  Mr. 
ilibberd,  maybe  regarded  as  an  advance  in  the  commercial  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Some  few  houses  send  out  trees  bearing  parchment  labels  : these 
are  not  easily  torn,  but  toughucss  appears  to  be  the  only  advantage,  for  if  left 
on  the  trees  for  any  length  of  time  they  roll  up  as  tight  and  as  hard  as  clay 
pipes,  and  the  rain  soon  washes  away  the  inscription.  The  cheapest  form  of 
white  deal,  written  on  with  common  lead  pencil,  appears  to  be  the  best  for 
labelling.plants  sent  out  from  nurseries,  because,  if  the  permanent  labelling 
for  is  some  time  neglected  the  original  labels  do  not  so  quickly  disappear  as 
when  paper  or  parchment  is  employed.  Thus,  we  cannot  proceed  far  in  the 
consideration  without  coming  to  the  permanent  label. 

The  Society  of  Aiits’  Prize  Label  (figured  at  p.  387)  is  admirably 
adapted  for  gardens  where  neatness  is  everything  and  expense  a quite 
secondary  consideration.  But  here  the  primary  canons  appear  to  be  violated 
in  the  label  of  Mr.  Alment,  by  the  number  of  materials  employed,  wood 
and  metal  being  of  chief  importance.  A special  preparation  is  employed  to 
preserve  the  wood,  and  a special  pencil  is  required  for  the  inscription.  The 
proprietary  articles  requisite  forbid  the  universal  adoption  of  this  label. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  Label  is  ingenious,  and  can  be  made  by  any  one.  The 
top  of  the  standard  forms  a clasp,  in  which  a wooden  tablet  is  inserted.  The 
tablet  may  be  at  any  time  removed,  but  while  it  is  attached  the  whole 
construction  is  as  firm  as  if  consisting  of  one  substance  only. 

Glass  Tube  Labels  are  easily  prepared.  A written  label  is  inserted  in  the 
tube  or  phial,  and  this  being  attached  to  a standard,  the  label  is  protected 
for  ever,  or  until  a cherry-stone  falls  on  the  glass  and  then,  of  course,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  frail  structure. 

Slips  of  Zinc  written  upon  with  Bichloride  of  Platinum  have  long 
been  in  use,  and  it  will  require  something  remarkably  'good  to  supersede 
them.  They  may  be  described  as  everlasting.  Mr.  Hibberd  had  some  on  the 
table  that  have  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  for  about  thirty  years,  and  are 
now  nearly  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  when  first  attached. 

Stamped  Lead  is  much  used  in  nurseries  and  private  gardens,  but  has  no 
claim  to  attention  for  public  gardens. 

Mb.  Hodgson,  of  Queensbury,  Bradford,  has  produced  an  ingenious 
form  of  label  in  which  glass  is  used  advantageously,  being  backed  with  zinc 
and  effectually  capped.  It  is  figured  at  page  388. 

The  Lanefield  Label,  from  Mr.  Barton,  of  Lanefield,  is  on  the  same  plan 
as  Mr.  Hodgson’s.  All  such  labels  are  worthy  of  special  attention  because 
they  favour  the  employment  of  printed  papers,  which,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  most  legible,  neat,  and  lasting,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  protected. 
It  is  time,  indeed,  that  in  every  garden  where  labels  have  to  be  produced 
in  quantities,  and  where  legibility  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  a printing 
press  should  be  employed  in  their  production. 

The  Willesden  Latent  Waterproof  Label  was  described  as  a some- 
what remarkable  production.  It  is  made  of  a stout  smooth  card  pierced  for 
attachment ; it  may  be  written  on  with  any  kind  of  ink  or  pencil  and  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  waterproof.  This  invention  should  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  another,  namely. 

The  Waterproof  Ink  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Clark,  and  Co.,  Boston,  Lincoln, 
shire.  Willesden  labels  written  on  with  the  waterproof  ink  and  immersed 
in  water  from  August  23  to  October  9— a period  of  forty-eight  days — were 
absolutely  unhurt.  When  dried  no  one  unacquainted  with  their  history  could 
have  supposed  they  had  been  subjected  to  such  a test.  Other  labels  of  the 
same  make,  but  attached  to  zinc  holders,  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  the  open  garden  during  the  same  forty-eight  days  were  found  in  perfect  con- 
dition, but  much  soiled,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cleanse  them.  Others  again 
had  been  written  upon  with  Stevens’s  black  writing  fluid  and  were  equally 
unhurt.  The  tendency  to  hold  dirt  is  an  objection  to  this  form  of  label,  but 
its  exceeding  cheapness  makes  amends  in  some  degree.  Paper  is  a fragile 
material,  and  we  can  scarcely  reckon  on  the  Willesden  label  as  of  great  value 
for  permanent  use.  , 

Swabey’s  Plant  Labels  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  last-mentioned 
They  are  made  of  calico  and  buckram  and  waterproofed  with  earthy  and 
bituminous  preparations.  The  lecturer  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  them, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  lasting  properties.  They  were  certainly 
deserving  of  attention  where  a very  cheap  waterproof  label  is  required. 

The  Acme  Label  of  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Pinches  possesses  much  merit.  It 
is  made  of  stout  metal  with  a permanently  blackened  tablet,  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion appears  in  relief  in  bright  metal,  the  effect  being  a white  lettering  on  a 
black  ground.  These  do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  eye,  which  is  a common 
fault  of  plant  labels,  yet  when  we  wish  to  read  them  they  are  found  to  bo 
peculiarly  legible,  and  as  regards  permanency  they  may  be  said  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  be  everlasting. 

Tjie  Stratford  Label,  made  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
comes  very  near  to  perfection.  It  is  dingy  enough  to  be  almost  invisible  after 
a few  years  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  it  may  bo  regarded  as  imperish- 
able, and  the  inscription  is  always  legible,  though  not  conspicuous  or  in  any 
way  attractive.  There  is  some  objection  to  the  attachment  of  tablets  to 
hooks,  as  in  the  use  of  the  larger  Stratford  labels  but  some  are  made  with 
stout  metal  standards,  and  are  practically  all  of  a piece,  realizing  one  of  the 
conditions  the  lecturer  suggested  as  very  desirable.  In  respect  of  cheapness, 
durability,  and  usefulness,  Mr.  Ilibberd  thought  we  might  search  far  and  wide 
before  finding  the  equals  of  the  Acme  and  the  Stratford  labels. 

The  Labels  u.sed  in  'jtie  London  Parks,  and  in  publie  parka  generally, 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  character.  In  many  instances  a printed  paper  label 
is  covered  with  glass  on  a metal  table,  and  this  is  mounted  on  a metal 
standard.  In  Hyde  Park  the  paper  and  the  glass  are  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  employment  of  a terra-cotta  label,  which  has  the  protection  of  a 
metal  back  or  tabic.  Terra-cotta,  like  glass,  does  not  answer  well  when  it 
stands  alone,  but  when  backed  by  metal,  although  a blow  may  shatter  it,  is 
practically  imperishable. 

'I'ltE  Coi'A I,  La BF.L,  invented  by  Mr.  Ilibberd,  and  used  by  him  for  many 
years  jaast,  was  described  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  home-made  labels  adapted 
lor  large  gardens  and  public  parks,  as  it  consists  of  materials  everywhere  obtain- 
able. 'I'hc  inscription  is  iniutcd  on  sized  paper,  and  is  attached  to  sheet  iron. 


cut  to  suitable  size  and  shape,  by  means  of  copal  varnish.  It  is  then  washed 
over  with  the  same  varnish,  which  produces  a hard  glassy  surfaee,  which 
bo  cleansed  at  any  time  by  means  of  soap  and  water,  home  of  these  Mr. 
Hibberd  had  prepared  from  Bessemer  steel,  whieh  gives  a sinoother  surface 
than  common  sheet  iron,  and  eonsequently  makes  a neater  Hbcl.  heveral 
other  varniahes  had  been  tried,  but  all  save  copal  proved  worthleas.  J nis, 
if  of  good  quality,  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  a label  that  is  nearly 
perfect,  but  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that  some  amount  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence arc  needful  to  ensure  a satisfactory  result.  , • , ht 

Having  described  and  criticised  a number  of  labels  of  various  kinds,  Mr. 
Ilibberd  concluded  with  a few  words  on  the  simplest  and  cheapest.  lie  said  . 
In  praise  of  the  common  cheap  deal  label  there  is  much  to  be  said  it  might 
be  worthy  of  a piean  by  any  new  Virgil  of  a horticultural  turn.  It  is  cheap 
and  handy,  and  may  be  produced  and  multiplied  with  the  least  labour  of  any. 
The  wood  labels  sold  at  the  shops  in  the  City  are,  however,  comparatively  use- 
less, because  they  are  whitened  with  materials  that  the  rain  removes,  taking 
the  inscription  also.  Cheap  deal  answers  as  well  as  any  particular  kind  of 
deal,  and  a common  lead  pencil  is  as  good  as  any  other  pencil,  and  th'jre  is 
but  one  rule  of  any  importance  to  be  observed  in  writing  the  labels,  and  that 
is  to  write  from  the  top  of  the  label  downwards,  and  not  from  the  lower  part 
upwards  ; the  reason  for  this  rule  will  be  discovered  in  practice.  As  the 
damp  of  the  earth  assails  the  frail  fabric,  the  letters  nearest  the  earth  are  the 
first  obliterated.  Now,  between  losing  the  end  of  an  inscription  and  lowng 
the  beginning  there  is  always  a difference,  but  in  this  case  the  difference  is  <n 
vital  importance.  The  very  first  letter  of  the  name  of  a plant  is  often  enough 
for  one  accustomed  to  read  plant  labels,  and  in  any  ca,se  the  generic  name  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  when  written  from  the  top  this  is  the  last  to  disappear. 
These  matters  force  upon  our  attention  the  fact  that  these  cheap  handy  labels 
are  scarcely  to  be  considered  “durable”  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts’  competition.  I will  therefore  at  once  say  that  I consider  that  to 
be  in  certain  cases  a very  great  advantage.  Where  there  is  a collection  of 
plants  to  which  constant  attention  is  given,  as  a matter  of  love  no  less  than 
of  duty,  the  frequent  renewal  of  labels  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
cultivator,  for  every  time  he  prepares  a new  one  he  passes  the  whole  plant 
through  his  mind,  reflects  upon  its  special  characters,  its  distinctive  beauties, 
its  origin,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  his  own  particular  examples.  The 
backs  of  books  do  not  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  riches  of  a library,  and 
labels,  however  good,  give  us  but  little  information  about  plants,  but  having 
to  write  a label  is,  to  continue  the  comparison,  like  having  to  open  a book. 
We  pass  from  the  mere  name  to  the  subject ; we  go  from  the  door-plate 
to  the  man  inside  the  house,  and  we  acquire  or  renew  knowledge  by  contact 
with  facts.  I know  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  for  an  amateur  horticul- 
turist to  be  perpetually  occupied  in  preparing  labels  for  his  plants  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  The  gardener  may  plant  them  and  attend  to 
them  generally,  but  the  owner  should  keep  the  register  and  take  particular 
pains  to  be  familiar  with  and  to  understand  the  names  they  bear. 


jpiants,  jflotuErs,  anii  Jfruits. 

Phytarrhiza  monadblfhia  (Belgique  Horticole,  1882,  7).-^A  bromeliad 
allied  to  Tillandsia  ; scarcely  attractive  as  a garden  plant. 

Kerchovea  floribunda  (B.  H.,  1882,  8). — A neat-habited  plant  allied 
to  the  cannas  ; leafage  like  that  of  a ruscus,  flowers  in  a light  panicle,  colour 

lively  rose.  , . • 1 

Imfatiens  Sultani  (Bot.  Mag.,  6,643). — A beautiful  balsam  from  tropical 
Africa ; the  flowers  are  of  a brilliant  rosy  scarlet  colour. 

Bacularia  monostachya  (B.  M.,  6,644). — One  of  the  smallest  palms  of 
the  old  world,  very  distinct  in  all  its  characters.  It  is  found  in  humid  forests 
from  northern  New  South  Wales  to  Cape  York,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
“ walking  stick  palm.”  , . r 

P.EONIA  Wittmanniana  (B.  M.,  6,645). — Another  species,  a native  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Armenia.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pale  or  yellow.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  flowering  in  May.  _ _ - ■ t 

Berbebis  Thunbergi  (5.  M.,  6,646). — A very  interesting  species,  native  of 
Japan,  closely  related  to  B.  cretica.  The  flowers  are  yellow  within,  red 

without.  -i,  - 1,1 

Bredia  HIR3UTA  (B.  M.,  6,647). — A very  handsome  shrub,  with  richly- 
veined  leaves  and  loose  panicles  of  smallish  pale  pink  flowers. 

Catasetum  callosum  (B.M.,  6,648).— An  interesting  orchid,  native  of 
Venezuela  ; the  flowers  fawn  coloured. 

Albuca  Nelsoni  (B.  M.,  6,649) . — The  finest  species  of  albuca hitherto  made 
known  ; native  of  Natal ; flowers  white. 

Lilium  Parryi  (B.  M.,  6,650),— A beautiful  lily  ; native  of  Southern  Cali- 


fornia ; flowers  yellow. 

Haberlea  RHODOFENSis  [B.  M.,  6,651). — A very  interesting  plant,  as  it 
represents  in  a single  valley  in  Thrace  the  important  Asiatic  and  American 
order  of  Gesneraceaj.  It  is  an  elegant  herb,  with  flowers  of  a pale  purple  or 
lilac  colour. 


Oruntia  Davisi  (B.  M.,  6,652).— A small  shrubby  species,  with  lustrous 
bronzy  flowers. 

Celmisia  si’ectabilis  (B.  iff.,  6,653). — The  genus  Celmisia  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Now  Zealand  flora,  and  contains  nearly  thirty  species  ; 
but  this  appears  to  bo  the  only  one  hitherto  introduced  to  this  country.  It  is 
a member  of  the  great  order  of  composites,  very  distinct  in  leafage.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  pale  lilac  with  yellow  disc.  When  in  flower  in  May  last 
in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery  this  plant  presented  a singular  and  noble  appear- 


cUlIJU.  • 1 1.  1 

AiouiDEH  JAX'ONICUM  (llliistk  4()1). — A pi'ctty  plant,  said  to  bo  a 

native  of  Japan,  which  wc  think  very  doubtful.  The  flowers  are  white,  the 
labollum  blotched  with  pale  purple. 

Sonerilla,  variktieb  of  (/.  II.,  462). — It  is  enough  to  record  those  ; they 
have  no  special  interest. 

IxoRA  sFLENDEN.B  (I.  II. , 463). — A fine  variety  with  flowers  of  a rich 
orange-red  colour.  


Available  Increment. — Old  Shodilgworth  (who  had  retired  fromlmsinoss): 
“ What  are  you  a doin’  of,  ’Awkins?  ” Hix  Iliad  (lardriicr:  “ • was  thinning 
the  grapes,  sir.”  Old  Shoddi/worih  : “Oh,  I dossay  ! That  won't  do  wi  mo,  y 
know  ! What  I don’t  cat  I can  sell,” — Bunch. 
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NOTMS  ON  POTATOES  IN  1882. 

Durino  inspections  of  potatoes  by  tlio  cominittoo  of  the  International 
Potato  Exhibition  in  tho  gardens  of  tlio  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  at  dillerout  times  in  tho  past  season,  notes  wore  inado  and  odlcial 
judgments  recorded,  of  which  the  following  is  a careful  abstract.  Tho  awards 
made  at  tho  Exhibition  of  Soptombor  21  havo  necessarily  boon  added  to 
give  to  these  notes  their  full  and  proper  value. 

Aldkuman  UK  Kkyskr  (/'IviH),  C.  K. — Growth  dwarf,  light  green,  tubers 
varying  from  Hat  to  long  round  or  obtuse  kidney  shape  ; colour  dull  pink,  like 
Mr.  Breseo  or  Prizotakor.  For  cropping  two  stars  (**) ; for  table  three 
stars  (***) ; for  exhibition  (|uality  three  stars  {***).  A good  useful  variety. 
First-class  Certificate,  International  Potato  Exhibition. 

ALDKiijrAN  {Dean),  W. K. — Growth  medium,  leaves  largo,  light  green  ; 
tubers  large,  roundish,  handsome.  A heavy  clean  crop,  throe  marks  {***)  ; 
good  on  the  table,  two  m.arks  (**).  ’ 

Beauty  of  Auinodon  {Chambers),  W.R. — Growth  medium,  tubers  flattish 
round.  No  crop. 

Beauty  of  the  We.st  (iye),  C.R.— Growth  robust  ; tubers  white  with 
rich  purple  stain  on  the  crown  eyes,  handsome  and  distinct.  A very  heavy 
cropper,  three  marks  (***) ; table  quality  good,  two  marks  (**), 

Brownell’s  No.  8,  W.K. — A heavy  cropper  ; Snowflake  style. 

Clark’s  No.  2 (/.  Clark,  Christchurch),  W.K. — Growth  robust,  in  the  style 
of  Magnum  Bonum  ; tubers  long'  and  white,  all  close  home,  mostly  neat  in 
form  and  of  medium  size.  A very  he.avy  cropper  of  good  table  quality.  For 
cropping  three  stars  (***) ; for  table  quality  two  stars  (**).  Late.  First- 
class  Certificate,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Cl.lrk’s  Pride  of  the  Market  {Clark),  W.K.E.— Strong  growth,  leaves 
a little  rough,  dark  green,  flowers  purple  and  showy.  Tubers  flattish  and 
angular,  mostly  of  medium  size,  and  plenty  of  them.  For  cropping  three 
stars  (***)  ; table  quality  two  stars  {**).  One  of  the  best  for  general  useful- 
ness. Late  in  ripening. 

Collins’s  Kidney,  W.K. — A middling  crop.  It  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Cleopatra. 

_ CovpT  Garden  Perfection,  W.K.— This  fine  variety  lifted  well.  There 
IS  nothing  in  its  class  can  surpass  it. 

Criakon  King  {Lye),  C.K. — This  closely  resembles  Wiltshire  Giant  of  the 
same  raiser,  but  the  tubers  have  more  colour,  in  which  respect  they  may  be 
Idcened  to  Superior.  A heavy  cropper,  very  showy,  and  might  with  proprietv 
be  called  Scarlet  King.  No  marks. 

Criterion  (Ross),  W.K. — A middling  crop. 

Early  Jargonelle  (Chambers),  W.K. — In.every  respect  like  Early] Ashleaf, 
and  a fair  cropper.  ' 

Early  Ohio  Pink. — In  the  style  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  but  better  quality. 
A good  crop. 

Fenn’s  No.  1 Early  (R.  Fenn,  Sulhamstead),  W.K. — Growth  moderate, 
leaves  large,  tubers  scarcely  handsome,  and  varying  in  size.  For  cropping 
two  stars  (**),  table  quality  two  stars  (**). 

Fenn’s  No.  2 (Fenn),  W.K. — Dwarf  growth,  large  light  green  leaves  ; tubers 
varying  in  form,  mostly  roundish,  and  in  style  of  Snowflake.  For  cropping 
two  stars  (**),  table  quality  three  stars  (***).  Early  and  useful. 

Fenn’s  No.  4 (Fenn),  W.K.E. — The  description  of  Fenn’s  No.  3 applies 
to  this  in  all  points,  and  possibly  the  two  stocks  might  be  mixed,  or  one  might 
be  cancelled  without  harm.  However,  they  are  certainly  not  the  same.  The 
growth  of  this  is  more  upright  than  that  of  No.  3,  the  tubers  are  whiter,  and 
this  we  think  the  best  of  the  two.  For  cropping  three  stars  (***)  for  table 
three  stars  (***), 

Fenn’s  No.  5 (Fenn),  W.K. — Growth  short  and  compact,  light  green ; 
tubers  long,  neat,  smallish.  A fair  cropper,  early,  quality  middling.  For 
cropping  two  stars  (**),  for  table  two  stars  (**). 

Fenn’s  No.  7 (Feyin),  C.R. — Dwarf,  not  very  leafy;  tubers  not  well 
shaped  ; the  colour  tawny  white, with  a few  bands  of  light  rose. 

Fenn’s  No.  8 (Fenn),  W.K. — Growth  tall  and  strong,  flowers  purple,  much 
like  Magnum.  A middling  crop  ; late. 

Fenn’s  No.  9 (Fenn),  W.E. — Growth  dwarf,  tubers  small,  crop  middling. 

Garnet’s  Seedling,  W.K. — Dwarf,  leafy  ; a poor  cropper. 

Golden  Dwarf,  W.E. — Dwarf  growth.  Regent  type  ; not  a good  cropper. 

Gr.vmpian  Ijiproved,  M.R. — Plenty  of  colour,  very  pretty  ; a heavy  crop. 

International  (Fenn),  W.K. — This  made  a grand  crop  in  1882 ; very 
clean  and  handsome. 

Iriquois. — A fine  crop. 

_ James  Abblss  (Foiw),  W.K.E. — Dwarf  in  growth,  very  leafy,  the  top  being 
m style  of  Early  Hose.  Tubers  long,  round,  and  somewhat  flat,  very  clean  and 
neat,  white,  with  a little  pink  at  the  nose  end.  For  cropping  three  stars 
table  three  stars  (***)  ; exhibition  quality  two  stars  (**).  A first  rate  cropper 
of  the  finest  quality.  Early.  First-class  Certificate,  International  Potato 
Exhibition. 

Ker’s  No  1 (Fer),  C.K. — Medium  top,  of  Ashleaf  type.  Tubers  very  neat, 
waxy  white  with  pink  patches,  very  pretty  in  a good  sample.  A good  cropper' 
two  marks  {**) ; first-rate  on  table,  three  marks  (***). 

Ker’b  No.  2 (Fer),  C.R. — Top  modeiate;  tubers  round  or  long,  white, 
patched  purple.  Scarcely  handsome. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron. — An  immense  crop,  much  grown  out,  and  rather 
coarse. 

Laudable  (C,  Ross,  Newbury),  W.E, — Growth  medium,  light  green  ; tubers 
varying  in  form,  mostly  flattish  and  smallish,  but  neat,  and  a good  crop.  In 
general  character  appears  to  come  near  to  King  of  Potatoes.  A fair  cropper. 

Lawson’s,  No.  1,  W.E. — Not  sufficiently  distinct  and  scarcely  a cropner. 

Lemon  Kidney,  W.K. — This  is  a fine  strainj  of  Ashleaf,  lifted  well,  and 
amply  justified  the  good  character  it  has  tong  borne. 

Lord  Mayor  (Dean)  W.R. — Growth  short  and  compact,  leaves  much 
wrinkled,  tubers  smallish,  handsome,  ripened  early.  Has  been  certificated  by 
R.H.  S.  and  I.P.E.,  and  justifies  the  awards. 

Magnet  (Ross)  W.K.— Growth  moderate ; tubers  medium  to  large,  elliptical 
or  flattish,  brownish  white  with  purple  tinge  ; first-rate  on  the  table.  This 
was  certificated  by  the  International  Committee  in  1881.  In  1882  it  gave  a 
grand  crop  of  fine  quality. 

Matchless,  R.E.— Lifted  well  in  1882. 

Midsummer  Kidney  (R.  Dean,  Ealing)  W.K. — Growth  dwarf  and  scarcely 
spreading ; tubers  large  to  medium,  evenly  rounded  at  the  end ; a fair  and  clean 
crop  Early.  For  cropping  two  marks  {**)  ; for  table  quality  two  marks  (**). 


New  Early  Premier,  W.R. — Dwarf  growth,  like  f.’limax  ; tubers  largo, 
handsomo,  t'or  cropping  throe  stars  (**'♦).  A capital  variety  for  market 
growing. 

Peake’.s  No.  1 (Ren.  ./.  D.  Peake),  W. U. — Dwarf  growth,  tubers  flattish 
round,  small,  white.  A poor  cropper. 

Peake.s  No.  2 {Rev.  J.  D.  Peake),  W.R. — Dwarf;  growth  robust,  light 
green,  largo  leaves,  top  like  Snowflake.  Various  in  form,  mostly  coarse,  and 
in  some  degree  resembling  Schoolmaster. 

Peakes  No.  (Ren.  J.  D.  Peake),  W.K. — Very  strong  troe-liko  growth, 
stylo  of  Magnum  ; requires  much  room  ; tubers  handsome.  A very  heavy 
cropper,  three  stars  (***)  ; table  quality  fair.  Useful  in  every  way. 

J’eter  the  Grka'i’  (A.  Chajnhers,  Abingdon),  W.K. — Growth  medium, 
leafy,  dark  ; tubers  neat,  very  white,  like  Waterloo  or  Lancashire  Kidney. 
For  cropping  quality  two  stars  C**)  ; for  table  quality  (**). 

President,  W.R. — A handsome  round,  white  with  a pink  tinge. 

Prizetaker  (Fmn),  E.K.  —This  last  year  was  Fenn’s  No.  29.  It  may  suit 
raisers  to  send  their  sorts  under  numbers  and  name  them  when  they  see  which 
way  the  cat  jumps;  but  it  will  never  do  for  committees  to  judge  them  by 
nurnbers,  and  we  no  not  doubt  a rule  will  be  framed  to  meet  the  case.  This 
variety  is]of  dwarf  growth,  the  tubers  are  pretty,  the  colour  pink,  like  Exhibi- 
tion Kidney.  The  crop  was  a good  average  and  the  quality  excellent. 

Purple  King  (Lye),  C.R. — This  is  quite  distinct  from  Clark’s  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  a long  half-round.  Lye’s  Purple  King  has  a very  strong  top, 
and  requires  much  room.  The  tubers  are  large,  angular,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
the  eolour  rosy  purple.  A heavy  cropper,  three  marks  (***).  Table  quality 
good,  two  marks  (**). 

Queen  of  the  South  (Fer),  W.K. — A pretty  variety  in  the  style  of  tho 
old  Ashleaf. 

Rand’s  No.  39^  (Bliss  and  Sons),  W.K. — A long  kidney  of  Snowflake  type, 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  by  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Son.  It  is  a heavy  cropper, 
handsome,  and  of  good  table  quality.  First-elass  Certificate,  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

(R.  Dean,  Ealing),  W.K. — Dwarf  growth  ; leaves  large,  eurled  ; 
tubers  large,  handsome,  clear  white  like  Woodstock  kidney.  A very  heavy 
erop  of  good  ware  size,  rather  inclining  to  large.  For  cropping,  three  (***)  ; on 
table  excellent,  three  (***) ; exhibition  quality  good,  three  stars  (***).  This 
variety  was  first-rate  every  way  in  the  'yearj  1882.  First-class  Certificate, 
International  Potato  Exhibition. 

Richter’s  Imperator  (Lawson),  W.K. — A long  white  kidney  sent  to 
Chiswick  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  A heavy  cropper, 
possessing  excellent  qualities  for  market  culture.  First-class  Certificate  by 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Rival  (Rosa),  W.K. — Growth  tall  and  stout,  stems  purplish,  leaves  rough, 
dark  green.  Tubers  smallish,  like  Paterson’s  Victoria. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Ross),  W.E. — Robust  growth,  leaves  light  green, 
tubers  roundish,  neat,  very  white.  Crop  heavy  and  handsome,  three  stars 
(#*#)  Qjj  table  first-rate  in  appearance  and  flavour,  three  stars  (***) ; exhi- 
bition quality,  two  stars  (**).  A first-class  late  variety.  First-class  Certificate, 
International  Potato  Exhibition. 

Standard,  W.R. — Dwarf  growth,  neat  tubers,  and  a good  cropper. 

Superintendent  {G.  Fry,  Lewisham),  W.K. — Medium  growth,  style  of 
King  of  Potatoes.  Crop  middling. 

The  Scholar  (M.  Gilkes,  Newbury),  W.K. — Growth  robust,  leaves  very 
green  ; tubers  not  handsome  ; crop  middling. 

Trophy,  R.K. — This  handsome  variety  lifted  well  in  1882. 

Veitch’s  Cosmopolitan  ( Feiic/i),  E.R. — Growth  very  robust]  and  leafy, 
requiring  a great  space.  Crop  handsome  and  heavy. 

Vermont  Champion,  W.R. — Dwarf  growth’;  tubers  handsome ; a heavy 
eropper. 

Vicar  of  Laleham,  C.R. — This  very  handsome  potato  lifted  well. 

Victorine  (Rev.  J.  D.  Peake),  C.R. — Top  smallish,  very  leafy  ; flowers  dark 
purple.  Tubers  handsome,  white  blotched  with  purple,  like  Lady  Webster  ; 
not  a heavy  eropper. 

White  Elephant  lifted  well  ; it  is  a profitable  potato  for  a sandy  soil. 

Wiltshire  Giant  (Lye),  C.K. — Medium  top.  Tubers  large,  roundish  long, 
light  bright  red.  A heavy  cropper,  three  marks  (***).  Not  thought  good 
enough  to  be  tried  for  table. 


PEOPAGATION  OF  TILLANDSIAS. 

A NOTE  by  Professor  Morren  on  a class  of  plants  he  understands  so  well  will 
be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  offsets  or  suckers  of  certain  bromelia- 
ceous  plants,  at  least  among  the  Tillandsias,  are  very  slow  to  strike  : Tillandsia 
Lindeni  is  particularly  capricious  in  this  respect,  and  sometimes  appears  deter- 
mined not  take  root.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  make  known  a simple 
method,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably  by  Mons.  Kienast-Zolly, 
of  Zurich. 

Having  obtained  a setting  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  var.  Foutzinskiana,  he  put 
it  in  a very  small-sized  pot  filled  with  broken  crocks  and  a very  little  sphagnum, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  plant  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  sphagnum, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  it.  Thanks  to  this  precaution,  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  the  plant  had  put  out  a dozen  rootlets,  and  thenceforward  throve 
rapidly. 

Bromeliads  imported  into  Europe  direct  from  America  are  difficult  to 
establish,  and  often  give  rise  to  grievous  disappointment.  These  plants  do  not 
take  kindly  to  exportation ; many  perish  outright  on  the  way,  and,  as  a rule, 
all  are  more  or  less  deteriorated  by  the  time  they  arrive  in  Europe.  Much  care 
is  requisite  to  bring  them  round,  and  the  right  mode  of  treatment  is  not 
always  properly  understood.  Excess  of  moisture  is  to  be  guarded  against 
above  all  things,  and  great  judgment  must  be  used  in  giving  it,  or  the  plants 
will  rot  off  altogether. 

Mons.  L.  Kienast-Zolly,  of  Zurich,  has  recently  communicated  to  us  a 
method  which  he  has  pursued  with  the  best  remits,  and  which  we  lose  no 
time  in  putting  before  our  readers.  He  writes  : — 

“ As  regards  the  Bromeliads  I lately  sent,  I should  advise  you  to  put  them 
in  a mixture  of  very  fibrous  turf-mould  and  wood-charcoal  dust,  laid  on  broken 
crocks  set  edgewise. 

“ When  once  they  are  planted  pour  a few  drops  of  water  into  the  centre 
of  each,  taking  strict  care  not  to  water  below  at  all.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  buried  portion  of  the  stem  should  receive  no  moisture  what- 
ever until  it  has  made  new  roots. 

“ In  this  way  I treated  some  quite  newly-arrived  subjects,  and  they  are 
already  breaking  and  showing  their  foliage.” 
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TllK  FKAXINKLLA. 

Tins  exceedingly  “common”  plant  may  now  lie  sulimitted  to  oui 
readers  as  a rarity,  if  we  may  not  offer  it  as  a novelty.  It  has  become 
rare  through  sheer  neglect,  and  the  fact  forces  on  our  attention  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  psychology,  for  the  moment  you  dub  a thing 
“ common,”  however  good  it  may  bo,  a certain  number  of  persons  will 
turn  aside  from  it,  and  these  may  even  succeed  in  “ setting  the 
fashion  ” for  its  entire  repudiation.  It  has  not  come  to  that  yet  with 
tiie  fraxinolla,  but  one  may  search  for  it  in  nmny  gardens  where  hardy 
plants  in  great  variety  are  cherished  without  finding  it,  and  therefore  a 
respectable  figure  of  the  plant  may  bo  useful  to  many  readers. 


is  a somewhat  trouldesomo  plant  to  raise,  whether  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots;  but  it  is  easy  to  keep  when  you  have  secured 
it,  and  its  sole  requirement  is  a bit  of  common  soil  in  a position 
well  drained  and  open  to  the  sun.  As  regards  the  propagation  of  the 
plant  there  need  be  but  little  said,  because  it  requires  no  special 
management;  but  the  young  plants,  whether  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
have  a way  of  dying  if  they  are  not  taken  care  of. 

The  fraxinella  is  the  subject  of  a tradition  that  is  probably 
founded  on  fact.  It  is  said  that  in  hot  weather  the  plant  emits 
flashes  of  fire.  Linnaius  believed  it ; and  Alphonse  Karr,  in  his 
delightful  “ Tour  Round  My  Garden,”  makes  several  references  to  the 
great  Swedish  botanist  and  his  descriptions  of  the  fraxinella  fireworks. 
In  Turton’s  “Linne,”  now  before  us,  we  find  in  vol.  v.,p.  678,  a note  on 


THE  F11A.X[NELL\,  DICTAMNUS  FK.aXKNELLA.. 


The  familiar  name  of  this  old  friend  means  a little  ash,  being  the 
diminutive  of  Fraxinus.  The  pinnate  leaves  may  be  likened  to  those 
of  an  ash,  and  wlien  not  in  flower  the  plant  looks  like  an  ash  in 
miniature.  Its  botanical  name,  Dictamnus,  has  never  been  explained : 
it  may  relate  to  a city  of  the  Greeks  where  the  plant  enjoyed  some 
local  fame,  or  it  may  relate  to  the  circumstiince  that  the  mode  of 
fruiting  is  peculiar,  the  seeds  when  ripe  being  ejected  with  some  degree 
of  force.  It  is  Dictamnus  fraxinella  in  all  the  books,  and  likely  so  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tlie  fraxinella  is  an  agreeable  plant  in  its  way,  thoroughly  hardy, 
free  in  growth,  producing  a pleasing  luiad  of  ])ink  flowers,  and 
emitting  from  both  flowers  a.nd  leaves  an  agreeable  perfume.  It 


the  plant  in  these  words— “ emitting  inflammable  odorous  cflluvia.”. 
Karr  records  in  all  seriousness  that  ho  many  times  endeavoured  to 
obtain  flashes  by  passing  a lighted  candle  oyer  tlie  plant,  but  had  no 
success.  In  ‘‘Muund’s  Botiiuic  Gavden/*  edited  l>y  the  kite  Mr.  J.  0. 
Niven,  a record  to  the  same  effect  will  bo  found  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  108.  Mr. 
Niven  says:  “Another  of  the  well-known  qualities  belonging  to  it  is  the 
inflammability  of  the  exhalation  from  the  little  resinous  glands  with 
which  it  is  covered.  In  very  dry  warm  weather  this  will  bo  soon  to 
take  lire,  on  bringing  a candle  near  to  it;  but  tho  best  luothod  of  show- 
ing this  properly  is  to  gather  a portion  of  the  plant  in  dry  weather, 
and  hold  it  near  to  a small  candle,  in  a room  that  is  otherwise  dark. 
This  statement,  though  tested  on  many  occasions,  has  never  boon 
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voi’ifioil  by  us ; doubtloss  tho  spooial  oil  coutaiiuHl  in  tlio  {{liUHls  is 
cxfcrcimoly  volntilo.” 

Wo  also  can  say  that  thoui{h  tostod  on  many  occasions  tlio  state- 
ment has  never  been  veriliod  by  us.  It  is  but  too  likely  that  our 
summers  are  never  hot  enough  to  develop  to  their  highest  possible 
degree  the  properties  of  tho  plant  on  which  its  inllammability  depends. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Karr  failed  to  obtain  from  it  tho 
traditional  (lashes  of  fire  ; or  at  all  events,  did  not  see  them. 


THE  GIANT  IXIA. 

W E are  chargeable  with  tho  responsibility  of  labelling  this  plant  tho 
Giant  Ixia,  and  our  justification  is  that  the  name  is  truly  descriptive  ; 


one  of  tho  many  fruits  of  tho  skill  in  hybridizing  of  M.  Ijcrnoine,  of 
Nancy.  The  hybrid  is  in  all  its  character  intermediate  between  its 
parents  ; in  tho  roots,  leaves,  and  general  growth  it  resembles  its  seed 
parent,  Montliretia  Pottsi,  and  in  its  flowers  it  resembles  its  pollen 
parent,  Tritonia  aurca. 

Tho  plant  is  of  elegant  and  decidedly  leafy  growth,  with  the  general 
complexion  of  a gladiolus,  and  attains  a height  of  from  two  to  three 
feet,  Ihc  leaves  are  broad,  distinctly  i*ibl>ed,  and  of  a brilliant  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  ixia-like,  in  colour  combining  vivid  orange- 
scarlet  with  orange-yellow. 

Being  nearly  hardy  is  a great  point  in  favour  of  this  fine  hybrid, 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  cultivators  who  are  familiar  with’ 
the  ixias  and  their  kindred. 


THE  GIANT  IXIA,  MONTBRETIA  CHOCOSMI-E FLORA. 


for  an  ixia  with  a difference  it  is,  and  the  name  will  suggest  to  our 
readers  the  place  of  the  plant  and  its  possible  uses.  It  is  a hybrid  of 
the  Montbretia  Pottsi  of  Baker  [Gard.  Chron.,  October  6,  1877),  a close 
relative  of  Tritonia  aurea,  which  is  also  known  as  Crocosma  aurea,  a 
first-class  frame  and  conservatory  plant  that  under  some  circum- 
stances may  be  grown  in  the  open  border. 

The  giant  ixia  now  figured  is  the  Montbretia  crocosmicejlora  of 
Belgique  Horticole,  1881,  pi.  14.  The  robust-habited  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  which  grows  to  a height  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  the  smaller 
and  very  fiery-flowered  Tritonia  aurea,  are  its  parents,  this  hybrid  being 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  SEASIDE  PLANTING. 

By  J.  0.  Claeke. 

Inquiries  are  so  often  made  respecting  the  best  trees  and  shimbs  for 
planting  close  by  the  sea,  that  I have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  direct 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  that  I have  lately  seen  doing 
well  on  the  coast.  I have  taken  some  pains  in  this  matter  to  arrive 
at  something  like  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  subjects  met  with.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  from  what 
1 have  learnt  from  the  behaviour  of  seaside  plants,  that  we  must  divide 
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the  positions  into  throe  classes.  The  first,  those  which  are  so  close  to  the  , 
sea  that  the  salt  spray  beats  on  them  even  in  a moderate  gale  ot  wind  ; , 
the  second,  those  that  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  away  from  the  j 
beacli  and  the  third,  such  as  arc  more  inland,  but  sufficiently  near  to 
1)0  exposed  to  the  elfects  of  the  salt  spray  during  heavy  gales  of  wind. 

i‘\)r  positions  close  to  the  sea  the  number  of  suitable  plants  is  not 
large,  because  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  of  dwarf  habit  and  that 
are  strong-rooted  and  not  particular  as  to  soil,  nor  in  any  degree  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  cold  winds.  Of  actual  frost  there  is  very 
little  to  fear  close  to  the  sea,  but  the  cold  cast  winds  will  soon  blow 
out  the  life  of  tender  plants.  In  the  most  expo.sed  positions  I have 
lately  seen  the  Tainarislc,  and  the  Woolly  IVillow  {Salix  Innatii), 
thriving  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  and  also  the  Eiujlish  Furze  ov 
gorse.  Where  there  are  ugly  banks  dipping  down  to  the  sea,  on  which 
nothing  else  will  grow,  these  subjects  may  be  planted  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  But  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  arranged 
rather  close  together,  so  that  the  plants  shelter  each  other.  They  must 
also  be  well  rooted,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  high. 

For  the  second  position  it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  find  plants 
that  will  thrive  within  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  but  there 
must  always  be  a judicious  selection  of  the  most  hardy  subjects 
planted  as  a means  of  shelter  for  those  more  tender.  The  best  ^’_oes 
for  this  purpose  are  the  Austrian  Pine,  Cluster  Pine,  and  Scotch  Pine, 
Turlcey  and  Evergreen  Oahs,  especially  the  latter,  Eorse  Chestnuts, 
Poplars,  Limes,  Viburnums,  and  Alders.  Of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  there  are  a goodly  number  that  thrive  fairly  well  even  in  ex- 
posed places.  Foremost  amongst  them  must  be  placed  the  Green  and 
Variegated  Euonymus,  viluch.  do  well  even  in  the  full  force  of  the  wind; 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Aucuba  japonica,  Laurestinus,  and  Berberis 
Darwini.  These  all  succeed  on  the  Devonshire  coast  when  sheltered 
by  larger-growing  trees.  Ligustrum  coriaceum  is  a very  popular 

shrub,  as  it  tlndves  everywhere,  as  also  do  IFeig'eZa  rosea  and  IF.  rosea 

variegata.  The  handsome  Arbxdus  unedo  grows  and  produces  its 
fruit  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner.  Phillyrea  ilieifolia  is  frequently 
met  with  in  good  condition,  as  also  are  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  White  and 
the  Yellow  Flowered  Brooms,  Cotoneaster  macrophylla,  and  C,  Simonsi. 

I have  omitted  to  mention  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  it  does  well  even  close  to  the  sea  if  it  is  fairly  well 
sheltered  with  other  trees. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  positions  that  are  somewhat  more 
inland,  and  taking  one  hundred  yards  from  the  seashore  as  our 
starting  point  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  a long  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  available  for  what  may  be  called  an  ordinai’y 
position.  What  I mean  by  an  ordinary  position  is  one  where 
every  reasonable  precaution  has  been  taken  to  provide  shelter  from 
the  wind,  as  the  wind  will  be  sure  to  bring  with  it  influences  less  or  more 
destructive  to  plant  life.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  form  a garden  near 
the  sea,  bricks  and  mortar  in  some  form  or  other  are  the  only  safe- 
guard, and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  other  surroundings,  they 
should  be  brought  into  requisition.  But  I am  well  aware  that  these 
materials  cannot  be  used  beyond  a certain  point,  nor  do  I 
advise  that  they  should  be;  but  shelter  in  the  form  of  a wall  or 
substantial  building  at  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is  liable  to  do 
the  most  damage  is  much  to  be  desu’ed,  and  it  will  prove  in  the  end 
more  satisfactory  than  any  attempt  to  obtain  shelter  from  vegetation. 

In  proceeding  to  give  the  list  of  suitable  plants  for  this  position, 

I may  mention  that  all  the  subjects  enumerated,  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety.  If  the  list  of  deciduous  trees  has  to  be  extended,  the 
Plane,  the  Elm,  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Beech  may  be  added.  The  list 
of  deciduous  shrubs  may  be  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Bibes 
in  variety.  Viburnum  opulus.  Thorns  in  variety,  Beutzias,  Golden  Elder, 
Lilacs,  Syringa,  Spiroias,  and  B,hus  cotinus.  Of  evergreen  shrubs  may 
be  mentioned  Garrya  elliptica.  Hollies  in  variety.  Common  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  Daphne  laureola,  EUeagnus  japonica  variegata,  and  all  the 
American  Plants.  1 find,  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable,  the  American 
plants  do  well  by  the  sea,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  no  doubt 
be  necessary  to  provide  a suitable  soil  for  them,  and  when  this  is  done 
few  plants  prove  more  satisfactoi-y. 

A selection  of  plants  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  observa- 
tion and  experience,  but  I desire  further  to  say  that  this  will  avail  but 
little  if  they  are  not  properly  prepared.  The  late  Mr.  Pince,  of  the 
Exeter  Nurseries,  used  to  say — and  no  man  knew  better — that  any- 
thing that  had  to  be  planted  by  the  sea  required  nearly  as  many  roots 
as  branches.  He  meant  that  if  a newly-planted  subject  had  not  a fair 
quantity  of  roots  to  balance  itself  in  the  soil  its  life  was  not  worth 
much.  This  is  the  experience  of  all  that  I have  consulted  on  this 
matter,  and  the  euonymus  is  gaining  favour  for  the  seaside,  because  of 
its  producing  a great  number  of  roots,  which  not  only  fix  it  well  in 
the  soil,  but  they  enable  the  plant  to  quickly  recover  itself  after  a hard 
winter.  Those  who  arc  contemplating  planting  by  the  sea  are  advised 
to  secure  well-grown  examples,  and,  if  they  have  to  be  purchased,  it 
should  be  stipulated  that  they  be  taken  up  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  roots.  This  may  entail  a little  more 
expense  at  first,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  buying 
the  cheapest  plants. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  shelter  for  the  more  tender  subjects,  I 
may  say  that  I have  lately  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  this  has 
been  done  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  landscape  gardeners, 
in  a garden  in  Devonshire,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a double  line  of 
railway  and  a wall  a few  feet  above  the  soil.  The  most  haixly 
trees  were  planted  asa  background  facing  the  sea.  These  include  the 
Austrian  and  Cluster  Pine,  Mountain  Ash,  Turkey  Oaks,  andPoplars. 
In  the  front  of  these  Escallonia  macrantha,  Euonymus,  Laurestinus, 
Berberis,  Sweet  Bay,  and  Arbor-vittns  arc  planted,  and  tlioy  have 
sulTered  but  little  from  so  close  a contact  witli  the  sea.  Judging  from 


this  example,  it  does  not  seem  a difficult  matter  to  create  shelter,  or 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  strong-growing  trees  shelter  the  others. 
It  has  been  done  in  the  garden  alluded  to,  audit  is  mone  of  the  most 
exposed  positions  on  the  South  Devon  coast,  for  everyone  of  the  plants 
I have  enumerated  are  growing  there  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner. 
The  object  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  should  be  to 
do  as  is  done  in  this  particular  garden— to  create  shelter  for  the  more 
tender  plants  by  making  secluded  nooks  and  quiet  recesses  for  them, 
by  using  the  more  hardy  plants  asj  protectors,  taking  care  to  use 
judiciously  the  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs  most  suitable  to  the  particular 

loca(h^y^he  Devon'eoast  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  diffi- 

culty in  growing  fruit  trees  in  gardens  protected  by  walls  of  moderate 
height.  Peaches  and  nectarine  trees  suffer  considerably  from  the  salt 
spray  in  the  early  summer,  but  figs,  pears,  plums,  and  apples,  and 
all  kinds  of  bush  fruits  do  exceedingly  well.  The  pear  and  apple 
trees  are  either  grown  as  pyramids  or  espaliers,  and  some  of  the  trees 
this  year  bore  moderate  crops  of  fruit. 


LOUGHBOEOUGH  CELERY  SHOW. 

For  a number  of  years  past  a series  of  small  horticultural  exhibitions  have 
been  held  in  dififerent  places  in  Loughborough,  bearing  the  general  and 
modest  designation  of  celery  shows.  Although  at  these  shows  celery  is  the 
principal  vegetable  shown,  many  excellent  collections  and  single  specimens 
of  well-grown  vegetables  and  roots  are  produced,  comprising  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.  These  shows  have  been  instituted  and  are 
almost  entirely  sustained  by  cottagers  and  artisans,  none  of  whom  occupy 
more  than  a thousand  square  yards  of  ground.  As  the  expenditure  is  very 
moderate,  the  management  simple,  and  the  influence  for  good  very  wide- 
spread, it  will  be  agreed,  I hope,  that  these  celery  shows  are  altogether 
good  things  in  their  way.  It  is  really  surprising  the  interest  they  excite, 
and  the  spirited  competition  that  characterizes  them,  the  result  being 
exhibitions  that,  however  humble,  abound  in  interest. 

It  is  a feature  of  these  gatherings  that  very  few  money  prizes  are  awarded. 
The  symbols  of  honour  consist  of  prime  outs  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  hares, 
rabbits,  fowls,  ducks,  blankets,  tea  and  sugar,  and  the  ever-glorious  copper 
kettle.  When  the  prizes  are  awarded  they  are  attached  to  the  winning 
stands,  and  of  course  there  is  often  a social  party  made  up  with  the  prize 
celery  to  bear  witness  that  the  leg  of  mutton  is  to  be  eaten  on  such  a day  ; 
or  that  for  the  first  time  the  copper  kettle  is  to  be  put  into  full  commission 
to  supply  to  the  guests  “ the  cup  that  cheers  and  not  inebriates.” 

The  time  usually  chosen  for  these  happy  horticultural  meetings  is  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  week’s  work  being  then  over  and  the  hands  and  hearts  of  all  at 
ease.  On  a sunny  Saturday  afternoon  I went  to  a show  of  this  kind  held  at 
the  William  the  Four.ii  Inn,  where  I found  a capital  display  of  vegetables  set 
out  in  a tent,  and  all  things  as  neat  and  orderly  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  to 
me  a source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  see  such  excellent  productions  repre- 
sent the  industry  and  horticultural  skill  of  the  district,  without  aid  in  any 
way  from  the  rich  man’s  garden.  I had  not  long  enjoyed  the  entertainment 
when  the  conviction  came  upon  me  that  our  Editor  ought  to  see  it,  and  then 

the  question  arose,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? Speaking  to  the  leading  prizetakers, 

I found  them  of  the  same  mind  as  myself,  and  we  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
be  realizing  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  But  as  you  often  say  there  is  a way 
out  of  every  difficulty,  as  was  illustrated  ages  ago,  when  somebody  said  if  the 
mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  then  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain, 
it  was  quickly  agreed  that  as  we  could  not  bring  our  Editor  to  the  show 
suddenly  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  we  might  on  the  other  hand  send  the  show 
to  him  ? A7id  we  have  done  so.  In  a great  box,  taxing  the  powers  of  two  men 
to  lift  it,  we  have  packed  a few  samples  of  what  the  working  men  of  Lough- 
borough call  grow  in  their  little  gardens  for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and 
families  at  their  homely  tables,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  at 
the  exhibition,  and  now  to  regale  Mr.  Hibberd,  who  perhaps,  in  his  busy  life, 
does  not  often  find  time  to  drop  in  on  a Saturday  afternoon  at  a celery  show  in 
the  Midlands.  _ Thom  is  Pick  worth. 

[The  cousigniTient  I'cached  our  office  on  the  3rd  insttint.  ^Ve  were  unn-blo 
to  look  at  it  until  the  6th,  and  then  we  found  the  contents  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  as  if  but  just  removed  from  the  garden.  So  much  for  good  stuff  to 
begin  with,  and  good  packing  to  follow.  As  regards  the  specimens  sent,  they 
are  indeed  creditable  to  the  producers.  Two  cauliflowers,  marked  No.  9, 
weighed  (being  closely  trimmed)  7|  lbs.  and  71  lbs.  respectively,  the  measure- 
ments round  the  flower  being  33  inches  and  31  inches.  A cauliflower  marked 
No.  12  weighed  7 lbs.  and  measured  32  inches.  These  were  absolutely  desti- 
tute ot  coarseness,  being  as  fine  in  the  curd  as  the  best  possible  of  small 
samples,  and  the  colour  excellent ; but  No.  12  was  the  handsomest  of  the 
three,  and  we  should  place  it  first  in  judging,  the  others  being  a little  piled 
up  in  the  centre,  and  therefore  too  conical.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 
although  it  requires  a large  pot  and  a pair  of  stout  arms  to  cook  such  cauli- 
flowers properly,  they  may,  by  skilful  cutting  at  the  b.ase,  be  neatly  divided, 
and  when  served  to  table  look  well  and  taste  well,  and  prove  as  accep^table  as 
the  neatest  of  the  “model  collies  ” that  are  grown  for  a geutlomaii’s  table. 
Wo  have  seen  a broccoli  weighing  9 lbs.,  cut  into  five  parts,  to  make  five  hand- 
some dishes,  and  when  strict  utility  is  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “big 
collies ’’have  their  uses.  The  samples  of  celery  sent  arc  perfect  in  finish  and 
colour.  Having  removed  the  green  tops  from  four  heads  we  found  tlioir 
weights  to  bo  3 lbs.  10  ozs.,  3 lbs.  14  ozs.,  3 lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  4 lbs.  4ozs.,  the 
total  weight  of  the  four  being  15  lbs.  9 ozs.  Two  red  cabbages,  very  compact 
and  handsome,  weigh  respectively  15  lbs.  1 oz.  and  16  lbs.  14  oz.  They 
are  almost  as  neat  and  round  as  cannon  balls,  and  certainly  more  useful. 
We  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Pickworth  and  his  friends  for  this  polite 
attention  and  the  immense  pleasure  it  has  afforded  us. — Eli.  G.  J/.J 


Odours  as  Local  Characthristics. — Perceptions  of  other  senses  besides 
those  of  sight  enter  very  powerfully  into  our  recollections  of  a locality — for 
instance,  that  of  smell.  There  is  a smell  peculiar  to  every  country,  'riiough 
usually  forgotten  by  the  resident,  who  lives  and  breathes  in  the  atmosphoro, 
it  nevertheless  forms  part  of  our  every-day  feelings,  and  it  is  by  its  alteration 
or  change,  quite  as  much  as  by  any  other  single  oauso,  that  a man  realizes  to 
himself  that  he  has  changed  his  country,  and  emigrated  to  a foreign  land, 

F.  Galton,  in  Cambridge  Essays. 
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€\)t  %]om,  ©arireu,  anb  ^Poultvu  Wuvir* 

♦ 

MV  liU'I’IO. 

J\rv  lulo,  1)0  iiH  thou  waat  when  tliou  diilat  (jrow 
With  thy  (jroon  mothor  in  hoiuo  Hhady  grovo, 

Wlion  imuudodioua  winds  but  iniido  thoo  move, 

And  birds  on  thoo  thoir  nimiigo  did  bostow. 

Sith  that  doar  voico  whioh  <lid  thy  sounds  a[)|)rovo, 

Wliioh  used  in  snoli  harinonions  strains  to  How, 

1s  rol't  from  oarth  to  tuno  those  sphoros  abovo, 

What  art  thou  but  a harbinger  of  woo? 

Thy  i)loasing  notes  bo  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
lint  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  oar  ; 
llaoh  stop  a sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a tear  ; 
lie  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before  : 

( )r  if  that  any  hand  to  tonoh  thoo  deign 
Like  widowed  turtle  still  her  loss  comj)lain. 

William  Uuummoni). 


THE  HOUSE. 

Window  and  balcony  gardens  will  now  need  furbishing  up  in  some  way 
or  other.  A very  obvious  refresher  is  the  chrysanthemum,  but  not  many 
nian.age  this  flower  wisely  for  the  purpose.  The  earliest-llowering  pompones 
make  useful  plants  and  are  very  gay  and  cheerful,  but  the  later  exhibition 
kinds  do  not  answer  so  well,  because  if  a sharp  frost  occurs  it  spoils  their 
beauty.  Bright  yellow  and  two  or  three  sh.ade3  of  rose  are  the  most  useful 
colours.  The  whites  do  not  .answer  well,  because  they  so  soon  look  dirty,  and 
the  purple  and  bronze  tinted  flowers  only  show  well  in  the  midst  of  green 
herbage  in  the  garden.  To  succeed  these  have  in  readiness  a lot  of  potted 
evergreens,  comprising  for  the  most  part  golden  Euonymus,  Eetinosporas, 
Laurestinus.  Arbor- vitie.  Holly,  and  Osmanthus.  The  favourites  for  the  purpose 
are  Box  and  Aucuba,  which  are  rather  common,  but  the  small-leaved  green 
female  Aucuba  when  well  covered  with  berries  is  eminently  suitable.  So  also 
are  two  or  three  berberries,  such  as  Darwini  and  neat  plants  of  aquifolia  and 
a(juifolia  undulata.  Tastes  differ  and  purses  vary  in  length,  and  the  cheapest 
of  the  good  things  are  aucubas,  rhododendrons,  green  and  golden  euonymus,  and 
box.  If  reasonably  cared  for  these  will  all  be  suitable  to  plant  out  in  the 
garden  when  they  have  done  duty  in  the  window  boxes,  or  they  may  be  kept 
in  their  pots,  and  if  regularly  watered  will  be  ready  for  service  next  winter, 
and  perh.aps  for  two  or  three  winters  to  follow.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a 
series  of  smallish  boxes  made  to  drop  into  the  ornamental  receptacles,  as  these 
can  be  planted  with  bulbs,  &c. , &c. , and  be  brought  forward  when  wanted  to 
produce  a new  effect  instanter. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums  to  have  more  moderate  supplies  of  liquid  manure  as  they 
show  colour,  and  to  be  discontinued  (using  plain  water  only)  as  soon  as  a few  of 
the  first  flowers  are  open.  Thin  the  flowers  on  plants  from  which  blooms  are  to 
be  eut.  Large-flowering  varieties  out  of  doors  are  liable  to  suffer  from  high 
winds  and  drenching  rains  ; give  them  some  rough  sort  of  shelter,  to  prevent 
the  spoiling  of  the  best  blooms. 

Cucumbers  to  fruit  during  winter  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  fertility,  in 
which  they  must  not  be  too  much  encouraged,  unless  the  plants  are  strong. 
If  allowed  to  bear  too  early  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  productive,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  small  and  inferior.  Keep  them  carefully  trained ; take  the 
leaders  up  their  full  length  before  stopping,  then  stop  every  side  shoot  at  the 
second  joint.  Pinch  off  the  young  fruit  till  the  plants  are  in  a robust  state, 
with  plenty  of  large  healthy  leaves  ; if  fit  to  begin  bearing,  thin  the  crop 
moderately. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  will  move  now  better  than  in  spring  : the  earth  is  warm 
and  the  air  moist,  and  they  will  make  fresh  roots  at  once.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  to  form  beds  of  American  plants,  and  to  make  altera- 
tions in  shrubberies  and  wildernesses.  Hollies  will  move  now  with  safety,  as 
will  Aucubas,  Laurels,  Thujas,  and  all  kinds  of  Conifers. 

Leeks. — When  of  good  size  earth  them  up  to  blanch  : the  result  will  be 
large  tender  leeks  for  stewing,  a mode  of  cooking  which  produces  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  of  winter  dishes.  Large  vegetables  are  not  generally  desirable, 
but  the  largest  leeks  are  always  the  best. 

Mignonette  sown  now  in  pots  of  rich  light  soil,  started  with  a little 
bottom  heat,  as  on  a bed  of  leaves  or  nearly  worn-out  dung,  and  kept  in  a pit 
all  winter,  will  bloom  early  next  spring,  and  a few  may  be  forced.  It  requires 
but  little  skill,  indeed,  to  flower  mignonette  at  any  period  of  the  year ; but  at 
this  season  one  important  caution  must  be  given,  and  that  is,  to  grow  the 
winter  stock  in  pots  extra  well  drained,  and  not  to  wet  the  leaves  of  the 
plants. 

Pines  to  have  less  moisture  both  to  fruiting  and  growing  plants.  Give  air 
every  day  if  possible,  and  keep  the  beds  in  a sweet  and  sound  condition. 
Fruits  ripening  should  have  a temperature  of  60  deg.  at  night ; day  tempera- 
ture to  depend  on  the  amount  of  light — on  dull  days,  70  deg.  ; bright  days, 
80  deg. 

Salsify. — Take  up  a portion  of  the  crop  shortly,  and  store  in  the  same 
way  as  carrots.  Those  left  in  the  ground  will  throw  up  flower-stems  in  spring, 
and  these,  if  cooked  before  they  become  stringy,  will  make  an  excellent  table 
vegetable.  When  boiled  in  a very  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  then  mashed 
and  fried  in  butter,  the  salsify  is  considered  by  many  an  extremely  choice 
dish,  and  is  designated,  because  of  its  peculiar  flavour,  the  “Vegetable 
Oyster.”  It  may  also  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  parsnip,  and  is  as 
hardy  as  that  root. 

Vines. — Where  grapes  are  to  hang  some  time,  all  decaying  berries  must  be 
cut  out  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  dry.  Cut  away  all  the 
sappy  and  softer  ends  of  the  rods,  without  respect  to  the  system  of  pruning 
adopted  : this  will  cause  the  remaining  buds  on  the  rods  to  swell  nicely,  and 
promote  their  ripening. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  stubbles  before  they  are  ploughed  is  every  husband- 
man’s care,  and  best  of  all  the  many  pickers,  after  the  children  have  done 
gleaning,  are  the  pigs  and  the  geese,  which  are  turning  into  money  now,  and 
will  further  improve  as  they  may  be  spared  to  continue  picking.  In  fact,  the 
chill  that  has  gone  down  one’s  back  in  a draughty  room,  or  has  touched  the 


fingers  and  toes  at  dawn  on  the  heavily-dewed  grass,  compels  one  to  think  of 
food,  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  see  lots  of  lino  stuff  in  the  yanl,  and 
to  know  that  they  make  fat  at  something  less  cost  than  they  will  bo  worth 
when  the  business  is  completed.  'I’his  is  the  right  time  to  begin  to  keep  geese, 
because  you  can  buy  an  ordinary  breed  chea[),  and  a bite  of  grass  will  almost 
sulllce  them,  and  you  may  reckon  on  a good  supply  of  eggs  in  February  ; and 
in  advance  of  th.at  harvest  you  must  feed  well,  and  while  it  continues  you 
must  feed  well,  and  if  you  remove  the  eggs  as  fast  as  they  are  laid  you  may 
reckon  on  forty-five  eggs  from  every  bird.  It  should  bo  known  that  although 
a goose  egg  is  a coarse  thing  on  the  breakfast  table,  it  is  first-rate  in  the 
kitchen.  In  making  choice  of  a breed  of  geese  there  is  really  not  much  room 
for  judgment,  but  of  course  there  is  any  amount  of  room  for  the  gratification 
of  fancy.  Our  own  taste  inclines  to  the  pure  white,  and  of  these  the  Ernbden  is 
the  best,  but  it  makes  more  offal  in  proportion  to  dead  weight  than  any  other 
breed.  The  Toulouse  is  a fine  breed,  never  becoming  grossly  fat,  and  being 
compact  in  form,  and  laying  early  ; but  they  are  not  good  mothers.  The 
common  grey  goose  of  the  eommon  is  only  a shade  less  worthy  than  the  pure 
white,  though  many  degrees  less  attractive.  In  buying  a lot  take  note  of  their 
form,  and  value  them  accordingly.  The  compact  birds  are  the  beet,  for  even 
a long  neck  is  a fault.  But  the  ehief  point  is  to  note  the  size  of  the  abdominal 
pouch,  for  the  larger  it  is  the  less  is  the  value,  because  the  greater  is  the  age  of 
the  goose.  Geese  are  fatted  for  the  Christmas  market  on  indescribable  muck. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  tallow  greaves  were  their  principal  meat  we  might  be 
content  to  eat  and  be  thankful,  for  there  is  not  a sweeter  or  wholesomer  food 
in  the  world  of  its  kind.  But  there  is  nothing  so  nice  in  its  way  as  a goose 
fattened  on  the  stubbles,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  epicure  who  can  condescend  to 
goose  eats  it  now,  and  abjures  it  at  Christmas. 


iiteatute. 

♦ 

The  Fireside  continues  its  peaceable  and  pleasant  career,  and  no  doubt  is 
as  welcome  as  ever  to  the  many  thoughtful  young  people  who  like  a little 
substance  in  their  light  reading. 

Tho  Ladies’  Treasury  (edited  by  Mrs.  Warren)  for  this  month  opens  with 
a beautiful  picture  entitled  “ Waiting  for  the  Lost,”  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent essays  on  househeld  management. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Notes  by  Dean 
Milman,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  a cheap  edition  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock,  to  rank  with  their  cheap  reprints  of  Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  the  works 
of  the  elder  D’Israeli,  and  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe.  In  placing  such  a 
work  as  Gibbon’s  within  reach  of  the  many  thousands  who  now  read  good 
books,  and  can  rarely  purchase  all  they  would  have,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock 
are  doing  the  State  some  service,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  they  may  be  well 
rewarded.  _ Considering  the  price,  which  is  one  penny  per  sheet,  each  sixpenny 
part  containing  six  sheets,  we  are  bound  to  say  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  is  admirably  managed. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Samuel  Phelps,  with  illustrations  by 
IIablotK.  Brown,  isanotherofthenewundertakings  of  Messrs.Ward  and  Lock, 
at  a cost  which  will  enable  those  who  are  now  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  editions  produced  by  printers  solely,  with  none  of  the  watchful 
care  of  a scholar,  to  ensure  the  purest  text  possible.  The  late  eminent 
tragedian  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps  based  his  text  on  the  folio  of  1623,  and 
then  brought  to  bear  on  doubtful  passages  his  own  experiences  as  a reader,  as 
a thinker,  and  as  a player,  and  the  result  was  a good  readable  text,  and  a body 
of  most  valuable  notes  and  comments.  Here  again  we  have  six  sheets  for  six- 
pence, and  a number  of  illustrations  that  are  in  their  way  useful. 

Great  Thoughts  on  Great  I’ruths.  By  Rev.  E.  Davie.s.  (Ward  and  Look.) — 
Part  1 of  this  work  shows  that  it  will  consist  of  some  thousands  of  extracts 
in  poetry  and  prose  from  various  authors,  arranged  alphabetically.  There  are 
many  uses  for  such  books  in  addition  to  the  daily  use  that  may  be  found  in 
taking  them  up  for  the  refreshment  of  a spare  five  minutes.  The  new  work 
will  be  produced  in  unformity  with  “ Holy  Thoughts  on  Holy  Things,”  just 
completed. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts  of 
their  useful  serials,  namely  : Household  Medicine,  Universal  Instructor, 

D’lsi3,B\i’s  Miscellanies  of  Literature,  Land,  Sea,  and  Sky,  Illustrated  History  of 
the  World,  Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  and 
Literature,  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  (nearly  completed,  having  reached 
“Tithing”),  Episodes  oj  History,  HaWaro.’ a Literature  of  Europe,  Arabian 
Nights,  illustrated  by  Millais,  Tenniel,  and  others  ; Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Com- 
mentary 011  the  Holy  Bible,  Amateur  Work,  and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal, 


THE  SUNFLOWER  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  sunflower  {Helianthus  annuus),  which 
has  lately  been  brought  into  such  notoriety  by  the  “sesthetic”  school,  has 
considerable  claims  to  attention  from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  Its  some- 
what nut-like  seeds — or,  as  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Miiller  describes  them  “seed- 
like nutlets  ” — afford  an  excellent  oil,  which  is  not  only  useful  as  a lubricant 
for  machinery,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  table  oils.  The  seeds,  again,  afford 
admirable  food  for  poultry,  the  stalks  furnish  a good  textile  fibre,  and  the 
blossoms  yield  a brilliant  lasting  yellow  dye.  80  highly  does  Baron  von 
Miiller  think  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant  that  he  includes  it  in  his  list  of  selected 
plants  suitable  for  acclimatization  and  industrial  cultivation  in  the  Colony  of 
Victoria.  As  much  as  fifty  bushels  of  seedlings  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  ground  under  favourable  conditions,  and  as  much  as  fifty  gallons  of  oil 
can  be  pressed  from  such  a crop.  When  he  states  that  about  six  pounds  of 
seeds  are  required  to  sow  an  acre,  from  which  such  an  enormous  return  is 
possible,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  be  told  that  “ the  return  from  a sunflower 
field  is  attained  within  a few  months.”  The  plants,  the  same  authority  states, 
prefer  calcareous  soil.  Baron  von  Miiller,  however,  has  not  by  any  means 
exhausted  the  list  of  virtues  which  the  plant  possesses.  The  Chinese,  who 
have’so  far  appreciated  its  properties  as  to  use  its  fibre  in  adulterating  and 
dyeing  their  silk  fabrics,  and  its  oil  not  only  as  a lubricant  but  as  an  illuminant, 
state  that  its  flowers  supply  the  best  bee  food,  and  that  the  “ cake  ” left  after 
expressing  the  oil  is  superior  to  linseed  eake  as  a food  for  cattle.  The  leaves 
are  also  employed  as  a substitute  for  or  for  mixing  with  tobacco,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  soap  manufacture  the  oil  is  highly  prized.  In  face  of  such 
testimony  to  its  good  qualities,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  several  acres  of 
land  are  to  be  sown  with  sunflowers  in  the  Thames  valley  next  year.  Will 
the  “aesthetes”  discard  the  flower  as  a symbol  of  their  faith  when  they  find 
it  is  actually  turned  to  commercial  purposes  ? — Colonies  and  India. 
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iBotts  of  ©batvtation. 

♦ — 

SPECIMEN  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Without  wishing  to  prejudice  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  against  the  lily  of 
the  valley  grown  in  the  usual  way,  I would  like  to  brielly  describe  a way  of 
crowing  these  flowers  which  is  at  once  novel  and  attractive.  1' or  small  ex- 
amples there  is  no  better  way  than  to  put  the  clumps  or  crowns  m live  or  six 
inch  pots,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  that  has  prevailed  for  many  years 
past,  but  in  building  up  specimens  the  usual  practice  admits  of  some  variation, 
if  not  improvement.  The  innovation  I should  recommend^  is  the  formation  o 
pyramidal  specimens.  They  arc  not  difficult  of  production,  as  a few 
will  suffice  to  show  ; but  it  will  be  well  in  the  first  instance  to  be  content  with 
pyramids  of  a moderate  height.  The  materials  required  will  be  shallow  pans, 
those  ranging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  being  the  most  suitable,  pyramida 
frames,  of  wood  or  wire  or  a combination,  moss  and  sandy  sou,  and  selec  e 
crowns.  The  frames  should  be  of  the  same  diameter  at  the  base  as  the 
diameter  of  the  pans,  and  be  about  fifteen  inches  high,  terminating  in  a sharp 
point.  The  frames  can  be  readily  made  by  a handy  man  with  a few  osiers  or 
with  hazel  rods  and  wire  netting.  The  most  easily  made  are  the  latter.  n 
eonstructing  them  with  rods  and  wire  netting,  you  first  form  a hoop  wit  a 
hazel  rod  split  in  half,  and  then  five  rods  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  fifteen 
inches  in  length  are  fastened  to  it  by  their  lower  ends  at  equal  distances 
apart,  the  upper  ends  being  brought  together  and  fastened  with  strong  string 
or  wire.  When  this  has  been  done,  wire  netting  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  is 
wrapped  round  it  and  secured  to  the  uprights.  _ To  fill  a frame  with  crowns, 
invert  it  in  a pot  of  a suitable  size,  and  line  it  with  a good  thickness 
of  moss,  the  tougher  the  better,  but  whether  alive  or  dead  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. When  the  frame  has  been  well  lined  put  three  or  four  crowns  rather 
close  together  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame  as  it  is  inverted,  with  their  points 
in  the  moss  ; then  cover  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  and  put  a ring  of  crowns 
round  at  a distance  of  an  inch  apart,  the  points  to  be  in  the  rnoss  and  project 
downwards.  These  crowns  are  to  have  a covering  of  two  inches  of  sou,  and 
when  this  has  been  applied  put  a second  ring  of  crowns  at  the  same  distance 
as  before,  and  repeat  the  two  in  layers  of  soil  and  series  of  crowns  until  the 
frame  has  been  filled.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  moderately  farm,  and  when 
sufficient  has  been  put  in  the  frame  place  an  inch  layer  of  crocks  over  it  with 
one  large  piece  in  the  centre  and  turn  a pan  over  it,  and  as  dexterously  as  pos- 
sible turn  the  pyramid  point  upwards  and  remove  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been 
inverted.  The  space  between  the  frame  and  the  sides  of  the  pan  should  be 
filled  with  soil.  I have  been  careful  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  details,  and 
if  the  instruetions  given  are  carefully  followed  it  will  he  impossible  to  go 
wrong.  The  pans  can  be  plaeed  in  a dark  position  in  a cool  house  until  their 
removal  to  the  forcing  pit,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  them  very  early. 
When  growth  commences  the  foliage  and  flower  spikes  will  push  freely  through 
the  framework,  and  have  a most  pleasing  appearance.  11'  necessary  to 
employ  strong  selected  crowns,  and  in  watering  to  be  careful  to  moisten  the 
whole  of  the  soil.  Growek. 

THE  PRESENT  COLOUR  OF  RHUS  COTINUS. 

The  so-called  Wild  Olive,  Rhus  cotinus,  is  always  included  in  lists  of 
ornamental  hardy  shrubs  of  the  most  select  character  because  of  its  peculiarly 
neat  leafage  and  very  curious  flowers,  that  may  be  sometimes  likened  to  purple 
foam.  But  its  present  appearance  surpasses  all  its  previous  attractions,  tor 
the  leaves  are  of  a brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour  on  the  upper  side  and  on  the 
under  side  a pale  buff-yellow.  When  the  sun  shines  upon  it  we  may  say  that 
we  have  now  found  the  burning  bush,  and  if  the  wind  stirs  it  at  the  same 
time  we  may  call  it  a flaming  bush,  for  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  a^  sMwn, 
and  they  flicker  like  yellow  flames  amid  the  glowing  red.  hi- 

A FEW  GOOD  WALL  TREES. 

By  this  time  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  heard  of  the  wall  that  divides 
the  lawn  from  the  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  have  a full  list  of  the  plants  that  adorn  it.  The  best  way  to  give 
the  names  will  be  in  alphabetical  order,  for  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them 
satisfactorily.  Ampelopsis  hederacea  is  the  common  Virginian  creeper,  which 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  on  the  second  of  October  was  as  green  as  in  August  ; 
in  London  at  the  same  date  it  was  in  a fiery  state  and  shedding  its  leaves. 
Ampelopsis  japonica,  now  dying  off  a rich  yellow  colour.  Aristolochia  sipko, 
a very  noble  large-leaved  plant,  somewhat  common,  has  made  a remarkably 
fine  growth,  the  leaves  being  much  larger  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them. 

in  variety  ; one  with  pale  yellow  flowers  very  beaiitiful.  Berbeus 
dulcis  makes  a good  wall  shrub,  although  it  does  not  need  the  shelter  of  a 
wall.  Caprifolium  gratum,  a red-flowered  evergreen  honeysuckle.  Gcanoums 
in  variety  ; very  showy  in  the  autumn.  Cissus  slans  made  note  of  lately  as  tne 
pepper  vine.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandijlora,  valuable  for  its  richly- 
scented  flowers  in  early  spring.  Clematis  Forlunei  and  several  others,  t^alagus 
pyracantha  is  one  of  the  beat  things  on  the  wall  at  the  present  time,  dhe  tree 
18  about  twelve  feet  in  width  as  trained  out,  and  is  loaded  with  faery  Iruit, 
which  of  course  the  birds  will  taste  when  frost  quickens  their  appetites. 
Deutzia  crenata,  a free-flowering  and  robust-habited  shrub,  used  to  fall  gaps. 
Forsythia  Forlunei,  a vigorous  shrub  bearing  brilliant  yellow  flowers  in  spring. 
Glycine  sinensis  alba,  the  white-flowered  wistaria,  lledcra  in  varie^,  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  being  the  thick-leaved  Rmgneriana  and  Hibberd  s 
Emerald.  Jasminum  midijlorum,  J.  a fine,  J.  revolutum,  J.  ofana^^  Kerrta 
japonica,  the  well-known  double  variety.  Lonicerafragrantissima  ; this  honey- 
suckle is  useful  to  cut  from  in  spring  ; it  makes  no  show.  Lomcera  xylosleim, 
a British  species  with  yellow  flowers.  Magnolia  grandiflora ; not  having  seen 
this  in  flower,  I cannot  say  if  it  thoroughly  prospers  at  Chiswick.  Osmanlhus 
iltcifolius  makes  a capital  sheet  of  rich  dark  glossy  leafage  to  fill  up  gaps  on  a 
wall.  Pyrus  japonica  one  would  look  for,  but  Fyrus  Maulei,  which  one  might 
not  look  for,  is  here,  and  with  a few  ripe  fruit  on  it.  Jlaphiolepts  ovata  grows 
slowly,  but  is  doing  well ; it  is  a very  distinct  evergreen  shrub.  Aubus  bijloms 
and  Jtnhus  leucodermis  are  agreeably  distinct,  the  last  named  being  w 11  e- 
washed  by  Dame  Nature  to  avoid  the  waste  of  some  surplus  colour,  hpinca 
prunlfolia,  a very  pretty  willow-wand  sort  of  shrub  bearing  myriads  or  wni  0 
flowers  in  early  summer.  Vlhurtmm  plicalivmnnd.  V.  macrw'.ephalum.  A iis 
time  the  plants  conspicuous  for  beauty  are  the  Cissus,  the  I yracantha,  the 
lOinerald  J vy,  and  the  Golden-leaved  variety  of  the  common  .Jasmine.  1 hero 
are  several  robust-habited  tea  roses,  such  as  Gloire  do  Dijon  and  Chcshuiit 
Hybrid,  and  in  the  openings  are  lino  masses  of  Euonyvms  raihcans  mviegala 
that  really  glitter  when  the  sun  shines.  ' 


FURNISHING  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

It  has  long  been  in  my  mind  that  in  the  furnishing  of  peaoh  and  orchard 
houses  too  small  a number  of  varieties  is,  as  a rule,  employed.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  merits  of  the  Royal  George  peach  or  the  Elrug'c  nectarine. 

On  the  contrary,  1 am  prepared  to  admit  that  they  are  of  the  highest  merit ; 
but  like  other  varieties  they  do  not  afford  supplies  extending  over  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  consequently  the  season  is  a very  short  one  when 
these  two  varieties  arc  almost  exclusively  employed,  unless  there  are  successional 
houses  from  which  to  draw  supplies.  My  experience  m the  cultivation  ot 
peaches  and  nectarines  has  convinced  me  that  by  a proper  selection  ot  varieties 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  one  house  a supply  extending  over  m long  a penoa 
as  from  any  two  houses  planted  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  practice. 
There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  attaining  maturity  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  the  table  without  there  being  a great  glut  at  any  one  time,  as  is  the 
case  when  several  trees  of  any  one  variety  oecupy  a place  in  the  same  house. 

For  most  tables  a dozen  good  fruits  a day  will  suffice;  and  as  they  will 
not  keep  for  even  a few  days  in  good  condition,  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  crop  has  to  be  given  away  or  sold,  so  that  the  owner  ot  the 
garden  does  not  derive  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  it, 
gardener  obtain  so  much  credit  as  he  otherwise  would  do. 
recognized  this  for  some  years,  and  have  shaped  my  practice  according  y. 
The  other  day  I was  consulted  by  an  amateur  who  has  recently  built  himseii 
a span-roof  orchard  house  forty  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  advice  I gave  my  friend  might  be  useful  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners’  Ma«azine.  The  house  is  heated  so  that  the 
trees  can  be  assisted  with  a little  artificial  warmth  during  periods  of  cold 
weather  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  force  them.  Ihe  house  is, 
in  mv  opinion,  large  enough  to  afford  accommodation  for  ten  trees,  live  on  eacn 
side.  As  my  friend,  in  common  with  most  people,  has  a preference  for  peaches 
I recommended  him  to  plant  seven  peach  and  three  nectarine  trees,  which  tn 
the  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  a good  proportion.  The  peaches  I ai^i^aed 
my  friend  to  plant  were  Alexander,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  Barrington,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  npen  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  placed,  and  are  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  ihe 
nectarines  I advised  were  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and  Victoria  which  a so 
attain  maturity  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  With  these  vaneties 
a supply  of  fruit  may  be  had  for  nearly  if  not  quite  two  months,  and  not  a 
word  can  be  said  against  one  of  them,  either  as  regards  their  cropping,  appear- 
ance, or  quality. 

THE  GRAPE  VINES  AT  CHISWICK. 

Amongst  the  many  things  that  are  well  managed  at  Chiswick  special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  grape  vines.  In  the  lean-to  houses  the  vines  have 
made  a very  vigorous  growth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  greater  length  of  rafter 
could  now  be  provided  for  them.  In  the  great  vinery  there  is  room  enough, 
but  every  inch  of  that  space  is  well  covered,  and  the  appearance  of  the  house 
at  the  present  time  is  magnificent.  There  is  a great  crop  of  ^apes,  and  they 
are  full  ripe,  and  the  leaves  are  colouring,  and  the  cutting  of  the  crop  mil  de- 
pend on  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  market.  Those  who  can  find  time  to 
see  them  will  ensure  a good  day’s  work.  I have  made  a list  of  all  ^e  vines  in 
the  house,  and  they  are  as  follow  4 Alicante,  1 Aramon,  7 Black  Hamburg  , 

1 Black  Monukka,  1 Black  Prince,  3 Black  Tokay,  1,  Bucldand  Sweetwater, 

1 Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  1 Gros  Guillaume,  1 Golden  Hamburgh,  1 Gros 
Coleman,  20  Frankenthal,  1 Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  1 Muscat  Hamburgh,  1 
Madresfield  Court,  4 Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1 Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  IMrs^ 
Pince’s  Muscat,  2 Dutch  Hamburgh,  2 Raisin  de  Calabre,  1 Oldaker  s West  a 
Peter’s,  2 Lady  Downes,  2 Royal  Muscadine.  All  the  white  grapes  in  this  house 
appear  to  me  to  be  intrusive,  for  they  weaken  the  picture,  and  tere,  as  else- 
where, the  temperature  that  suits  Black  Hamburgh  and  Frankenthal  doe^  not 
suit  the  muscats. 

THE  TYSON  PEAR. 

Amongst  the  many  excellent  varieties  of  pears  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick,  the  one  known  as  Tyson  was 
past  season  for  its  heavy  crop  and  handsome  appearance.  . 8°  ' 

l^haped  tree  near  to  the  rockery,  on  the  way  forward  t^ards  the  J™it  room, 
was  noticed  by  many  visitors  as  bearing  a crop  remarkably  heavy  for  the  size 
of  the  tree,  and  the  large  size  and  peculiar  colour  of  the  fruits  also  attracted 
attention.  This  pear  originated  in  the  United  States,  and 
Europe  about  1858.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  Hqvey  m his  Fnuts  of 
Amenca”  (1847).  It  is  figured  in  Leroy’s  “ Dictionnaire  de  Pomologie 
(tome  ii.,  p.  741)  correctly  as  to  form,  but  the  fruits  grown 
at  Chiswick  were  quite  double  the  size  of  Leroy  s figure.  The  Tyson  i ear 
may  be  described  as  in  size  medium  to  large,  in  form  turbinate,  bossed  at  the 
summit,  the  stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  at  the  apex  without 
a very  slight  depression,  and  in  a line  with  the  axis.  The  eye  is 
size,  half^closcd ; the  skin  is  of  an  ochreous  yellow  or  colour 

spotted  with  green,  with  a wash  of  vermilion  on  the  side  exposed  tYt^laron 
The  flesh  is  white,  fine  in  texture,  juicy,  very  sweet  and  agreeable.  Its  season 
is  August  and  September. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  PAMPAS  GRASSES  ? 

We  have  five  or  six  large  masses  at  Loxford  Hall.  Some  of  them  are  twenty 
years  old,  and  they  are  now  flowering  freely.  ®ne  large  specimen  suffc^^ 
severely  in  the  winter  of  1880-1.  AVe  thought  it  was  dead,  but  by  t^eatuig  it 
on  the  let-alone  system  it  has  grown  out  freely  all  round  the  ^ ^ 

clump;  but  the  centre  died  out,  and  the  plant  looked  rather 
producing  only  six  spikes.  This  year  it  has  twenty-four  ; the  decayed  mattci 
las  dug  out  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  some  good  rich 
nlace  The  plant  is  now  spreading  into  this  fresh  compost  and  growing 
famously.  The  other  plants  are  not  so  old,  and  did  not  suffer  so 
venerable  specimen.  ^hE  CORAL  TREE. 

I was  pleased  to  see  mention  of  this  made  at  page  541.  It  is  not  grown  so 

m.cir"KghVtota,  ,-hy  I,a«  ..ol  kno,.  ..  'T  “ 
some.  We  ha^ve  grown  a plant  in  our  orchard  house  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
It  may  have  been  potted  thrice  in  that  time,  and  yet 

about  half-a-dozen  strong  growths,  clothed  with  .nav  have 

to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  may  have 
observed  a plant  growing  against  a wall  outside  one  of  their  8''°'’ 
liavo  notiocll  it  in  the  same  place  for  twenty  years,  and  1 do  not  ^ 

one  can  say  how  many  years  it  has  been  there.  It  has  an  iiiiinenso  o d st  f , 
but  has  not  a fair  chance  to  grow,  or  it  would  flower  better  than  Y • 
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TIIK  LORD  MAYOR  AND  TIIR  l-'IJUITKliERS. 

“ Pomona  loves  the  orclisrd  : and  Liber  loves  tlio  vino,”  might  very  properly 
have  been  the  answer  of  Sir  John  Whittaker  Kllis,  onr  reijjning  and  excellent 
Lord  Mayor,  when,  within  the  walls  of  the  hosiritable  Mansion  I louse  the  other 
evening,  he  welcomed  Or.  Ji'othorby,  tlio  master  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company, 
btaiing,  aooordingto  custom,  a inostfseasonablogift.  There  are  still  some  customs 
existent  amongst  us  so  full  of  kindliness  and  courtesy  that  not  oven  the  wildest 
reformers  of  a utilitariiin  and  reforming  ago  would  willingly  consign  them  to 
the  oblivion  of  neglect  and  the  dust  of  time.  True  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
there  aiipeared  recently  at  the  gates  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  civic  residenco  a 
goodly  assemblago  from  the  Fruiterers’  Company— master,  warden,  and  court 
of  assistants— all  bearing  with  them  a token  of  their  allegiance,  and  suflicient 
evidence  of  the  glorious  bounty  of  nature.  It  must  have  made  many  mouths 
water  when  the  baskets  were  uncovered  containing  the  gift  designed  for  the 
acceplance  of  Loudon’s  first  magistrate.  Grapes  there  were,  large  and 
luscious,  not  with  hard  dry  skins  as  from  the  grocer’s  shop,  but 
covered  with  bloom  and  bursting  with  ripeness,  grapes  with  the  same 
sweet-scented  flavour  of  muscatel  that  we  fiud  in  Moselle  wine  and 
the  best  products  of  |tho  Chateau  Yquem.  Pine-apples  glowed  by 
the  side  of  the  grapes  more  rich  in  flavour  than  any  which  Jamaica 
can  export ; apples  by  the  score,  golden  and  russet,  smooth  and  rough,  newly 
gathered  from  the  autumn  orchards  of  Old  England  ; pears  of  monster  growth, 
and  just  at  the  moment  of  ripeness  that  a pear  should  be,  the  short-lived  pear 
that  has  only  one  hour  of  perfection  and  no  more  ; and  though  so  late  in  the 
season  these,  thanks  to  hothouses,  were  accompanied  by  a largesse  of  melons, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  raspberries.  Such,  if  not  the  first  jfruits  of  the 
season,  were,  at  any  rate,  representative  specimens  of  England’s  unrivalled 
fruit  cultivation,  and  the  gift  stands  good  as  an  abiding  memorial  of  old  times, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  claimed  as  his  right  of  feudality  by  way  of  toll  a 
sample  of  all  the  new  fruit  that  entered  the  City  of  London.  The  antiquarians 
tell  us— and  of  course  they  must  be  right— that  the  gift  of  fruits  as  it  stands 
now  IS  only  a pleasant  compromise  in  the  matter  of  a still  older  order, 
formerly  the  fruit  consisted  of  apples  alone— twelve  bushels  of  them  of 
various  kinds— and  they  were  borne  to  the  Mansion  House  by  the  porters  of 
Farringd^on  Market  preceded  by  the  beadle,  in  laced  coat,  knobbed  staff,  and 
cocked  hat.  As  is  usual  with  so  many  customary  gifts  of  the  kind, 
the  receiver  obtained  far  more  than  the  recipient,  for  the  Lady 
Mayoress  of  the  time  being  was  in  the  habit  of  slipping  a bottle  of  wine 
into  the  fair  white  linen  basket  which  had  served  as  the  bed  of  the  apples. 
The  consequence  was  that  a free  fight  between  the  Lord  Mayor’s  servants  and 
the  porters  was  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  the  scandal  became  so  great 
that  the  present  offering  by  the  City  company  was  substituted  for  the  rough 
and  informal  ceremony.  The  Lord  Mayor  Ellis,  who  is  remarkable  for  his 
sound  common  sense,  expressed  a hope  that  this  at  least  might  be  preserved 
ai^ngst  some  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  past,  which  in  truth  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  intelligible  reason  for  altering,  save  that  itch  of  change 
which  vexes  many  idle  heads.  In  point  of  facf,  the  Fruiterers’  Company  thus 
collects,  apart  from  the  courtesy  of  the  act,  some  very  valuable  representative 
specimens  of  what  England  can  do  in  the  way  of  fruit  culture.  One  of  the 
most  mistaken  notions  connected  with  fruit  and  flowers  is  that  we  in  these 
i.-les  are  far  behind  our  neighbours  in  cultivation  and  produce.  Never  was  a 
gr.  ater  fafiacy  permitted  to  exist.  We  will  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
c mtradiction,  that  no  other  market  in  the  world  can  produce  such  fruit  and 
fl.iwers  as  London,  or  can  distribute  them  at  so  cheap  a rate  to  the  general 
public.  By  this  we  do  not  specially  point  to  Covent  Garden,  which  is 
ex.eptional  in  its  wealth,  or  to  the  best  recognized  shops,  but  are  content 
to  make  our  stand  on  the  much-despised  but  thoroughly  well  supplied 
barrows  and  baskets  of  the  industrious  costermonger  and  his  tribe.  A glance 
round  the  streets  will  be  efficient  to  prove  the  case.  Look  at  the  grapes  fes- 
tooned fantastically  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  the  itinerant  vendor  ; the  apples 
and  pears  that  are  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices  to  the  poor  ; the  walnuts  as 
they  he  in  tempting  rows,  ready  cracked  for  eating.  Whatever  happens  to 
be  in  the  market,  all  classes  seem  to  get  the  pick  of  the  basket.  And  then  the 
flowers  ! There  is  no  excuse  for  any  household  being  without  flowers  in 
London  from  that  first  bright  hopeful  day  in  March,  when  the  primroses 
streets  are  scented  with  violets,  down  to  the  drearier  hours 
of  chill  October,  when  the  basket-women,  conscious  of  the  so-called  eccentricity, 
winch  is  in  reality  a strong  and  growing  love  for  colour  and  design,  sell  in 
abundance  the  much-ridiculed  sunflower,  and  contribute  plenty  of  gold  and 
orange  tints  for  the  ladies’ dresses.  When,  we  may  ask,  in  any  Continental 
market  or  in  the  streets  of  what  capital  are  seen  such  flowers  and  fruit  as 
London  can  give  her  customers  any  day  in  the  week  the  whole  year  round  ’ 
The  theory^  that  we  go  abroad,  as  it  is  called,  to  revel  in  fruit,  but  what 
after  all  is  the  fact  ? The  majority  of  the  fruit  is  unripe,  and  the  rest  is  dimi- 
nutive and  insignificant.  At  Constantinople  they  sell  peaches  and 
serve  them  at  the  dinner-table  as  hard  as  unboiled  potatoes.  They 
are  diced  with  a knife  as  if  they  were  apples,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  taste  in 
the  Last  for  what  we  call  ripe  fruit.  The  grapes  are  sweet  to  be  sure,  but 
very  small,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  such  fruit  as  Londoners  not  only 
expect,  but  get.  As  to  the  pears,  they  are  as  hard  and  obstinate  as  the  turnip- 
like  peaches  so  beloved  by  the  Eastern  palate.  The  water-melon  is,  no  doubt 
an  institution  wherever  turbans  abound  and  women  have  their  faces  covered  ’• 
but  chiefly,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  account  of  its  refreshing  qualities  and  there 
being  a great  deal  of  it  to  devour.  This  feeble- fleshed,  pinky-white,  msnv- 
pipped  gourd  allajys  intolerable  thirst  in  hot  weather,  but  cannot  be  compared 
to  Its  golden  brother  as  seen  in  the  Parisian  restaurants  and  not  infrequentlv 
on  London  barrows.  As  forfigs,  you  may  visit  Smyrna  and  afterwards  get 
better  specimens  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  Fleet  Street,  and  with  the  exception 
of  actual  exotics— many  consignments  of  which  arrive  safely  in  London— there 
13  no  fruit  at  railway  stations,  markets,  and  restaurants  between  London  and 
Naples  which  does  not  make  a better  show  between  the  Bank  and  Charinv 
Cross.  = 

Then  in  flowers,  London  is  incomparably  better  served  than  the  much- 
vaunted  capitals  of  summer  climes.  Elsewhere  they  have  prettier  customs 
but  here  we  have  more  beautiful  blooms.  We  have  no  coquettish  flower-girls 
who,  as  in  Naples  or  in  Milan  wander  among  the  lounging  pedestrians,  bonnet- 
less, hatless,  and  neatly  attired,  to  adorn  the  buttonhole  of  the  unsuspecting 
stranger.  But  if  we  had  they  would  have  something  better  to  give  than  the 
wretched,  formless,  wlourless  posies  which  are  the  poetical  conceit  for  indis- 
crimmate  begging.  Our  irrepressible  and  much-maligned  ’Arry,  who  rejoices 
in  a penny  flower  when  he  visits  the  music  hall  or  walks  out  on  Sundays 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  wearing  the  cheap  bouquets  which  pass  muster 
in  the  theatres  and  le  reshment  gardens  of  Austria  and  Italy.  As  to  flowers 


IfZ  II  *1'  mtmisoin  odour,  their  votaries  may  thank  their 

l.ix  iri  fL  I'hnJ  ""H  r 'Y'’"’  to  be  the  home  of 

lower^M  ^ i‘  f I’utton-holcs,  ami  not  got 

1 were  half  so  good  for  tho  money.  It  is  the  custom,  as  may  have  been 
observed  amonsgt  conspicuously  over-dressed  young  men;  to  adorn 

Lrdeifiaf  and 'Iw  ir‘‘  ‘ tl''wers  which  increase  in  size  Lch  season  Giant 
ganltnius  and  swelling  stephanotis,  carnations  double  and  treble  size  1 and 
camellias  as  large  as  cheese-plates,  are  now  tho  badge  of  ostentatious’ fops 

miattainnhle'T’  , capitals  they  would  bo  simply 

unattainable,  because,  liowever  great  the  demand,  there  wimld  be  no  siipplv^ 

i frortha!"'n°  have  never  been  able  to  know,  but  still  ItTs 

a fact  that  a prettily-arranged  gardenia,  a tuberose,  or  a carnation  can  bo 
obt.ained  for  sixpence  111  London,  and  at  dozens  of  shops.  In  Paris  more  than 
that  would  bo  asked  for  a slender  bunch  of  violets,  with  an  undergrown  rose 
and  a bit  of  mignonette  stuck  into  the  middle  of  it.  Where,  again,  efn  a pretty 
and  cheap  basket  of  flowers  or  a bouifuet  be  more  readily  obtained  for  birthday 
present  or  kindly  thank-offering  than  in  this  despised  London  of  ours  where 
t e summer  is  so  short  and  the  sun  is  never  supposed  to  shine?  Let  our 
citizens,  at  any  rate,  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  amongst  which  are  the 
“eh  ‘ refresh,  and  humanize  the  masses,  brighten  every  home, 

and  solace  the  sick  and  weary  ; and  in  no  slight  measure,  too,  the  healthful 
and  ciolicious  fruit  which  was  so  typically  represented  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Sideboard,  thanks  to  the  Fruiterers’  Company. — Daily  Teleyrajih, 


Cormpanliena. 

♦ 

THE  PROPOSED  PINK  SHOW, 

It  is  quite  true  “ that  there  is  likely  to  be  a Pink  Show,”  or  at  any  rate  a 
show  of  pinks  held  in  London  next  year.  But  it  is  not  true  that  I am  takim/ 
an  active  part  in  the  matter.”  The  inception  of  it  is  due  to  the  restless 
Editor  of  the  &ardener.s  Magazine.  It  13  very  likely  that  when  he  mooted 
the  matter  to  me  I threw  cold  water  over  the  scheme— at  least,  I should  have 
been  somewhat  glad  to  have  thrown  cold  water  over  the  Editor,  who  seems  to 
delight  in  work  himself,  and  fancies  everybody  is  as  fond  of  it  as  he  is  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  idea,  or  fancy,  struck  Mr.  Hibberd  that  it 
would  be  a grand  thing  to  have  an  exhibition  of  pinks  in  conjunction  with  the 
show  of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  which  is  usually  held  about  the  time  that 
pinks  are  in  their  glory.  The  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  send  round  the  hat 
for  subscriptions  ; the  modest  sum  of  five  shillings  each  was  all  Mr.  Hibberd 
asked  for,  but  I fancy  he  did  not  get  all  be  wanted  right  off,  and  if  any  pink 
^nciers  would  like  to  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  a pink  exhibition,  Mr 
Hibberd  would  be  glad  if  they  would  send  in  their  names  to  him';  his  address 
13  lo,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  N. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Thurstan  that  the  medium  full  flowers  are  the  best 
an^d  one  of  the  principal  points  is  that  they  should  have  well-formed  petals. 
The  fearer  they  could  be  had  to  that  of  Mr.  Simmonds’a  fine  picotee  “ Mary  ” 
the  better  ; and  why  should  not  the  pinks  be  as  large  and  well  formed  as  the 
picotees  ? ^ Large  ^full  flowers  formed  of  a mass  of  small  petals  are  best  desig- 
nated  as  mops,  and  should  be  rejected  whether  they  are  pinks,  carnations, 
or  pcotees.  If  Mr.  Thurstan  will  become  an  exhibitor,  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  have  full  justice  done  to  himself  and  his  flowers.  If  the  show 
could  be  held  about  the  end  of  June  we  might  get  exhibitors  from  Scotland 
as  well  as  from  the  Midland  counties,  and  we  might  have  an  exhibition  of 
creation  has  never  seen  yet.  It  will  give  growers  a chance  to 
exhibit  their  seedlings,  and  it  will  show  the  world  what  a very  choice  flower 
the  pink  13— full  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  Whatever  help  I can  render  will 
be  done  cheerfully  to  promote  the  success  of  the  show.  J.  Douglas. 

[1  thought  it  best  to  insert  Mr.  Thurstan’s  letter  as  it  came  to  hand  with- 
out note  or  comment.  The  simple  state  of  the  case  before  us  is  this.  I 
t few  friends  the  holding  of  a Pink  show  in  connexion  with 
the  Pelargonium  show  next  year,  and  without  a single  exception  they  agreed 
that  it  IS  rnost  desirable  that  the  pink  should  be  once  more  brou<»ht  before 
the  public  in  London  in  proper  exhibition  style.  Having  seen  the  way  clear 
thus  far,  I have  requested  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
permit  the  exhibition  to  be  held  as  proposed . When  the  requisite  consent  has 
been  given  will  be  the  time  to  “ send  round  the  hat,”  for  we  shall  have  before 
us  a matter  of  business  instead  of  a mere  proposal.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have 
received  one  subscription  of  5s.  from  Mr.  Cullingford,  of  Kensington,  but  as  I 
have  not  asked  any  one  for  money  as  yet,  I am  not  at  alt  troubled  on  that 
subject.  Moreover,  I shall  not  be  troubled,  for  when  the  hat  does  go  round 
the  crowns  will  drop  into  it,  and  we  shall  easily  secure  the  modest  total  that 
will  be  reqmred.-SHiRLEV  Hibberd,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  London,  W] 


©iiituarg. 


It  is  our  pmnful  duty  to  record  the  death  by  drowning  of  Mr.  Sim,  of  the  Nur- 
series, i oots  Cray,  Kent,  an  establishment  well  known  as  having  taken  a 
leading  part  m the  scientific  culture  of  ferns,  by  which  the  horticulture  of 
recent  years  has  been  distinguished.  The  father  of  the  gentleman  whoso 
death  we  now  record  was  the  founder  of  the  Foot’s  Cray  Nurseries,  but  the 
admirable  catalogues  by  which  the  business  was  represented  were  the  work 
01  our  late  friend  the  son,  with  whom  for  many  years  we  have  corresponded, 
and  ot  whose  gentleness  and  generosity  we  can  testify  from  agreeable 
experience.  He  was  in  his  55th  year. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

G.  J.  Alberts  and  Co.,  Boskoop,  Holland. — Trade  Catalogue  of  I\urserg 
Stock.  1. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  Lyon,  France. — Grande 'Culture  Speciale  de  Hosiers; 
a General  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

George  Rudd,  Underclifpe,  near  Bradford.— Catalogue  of  Auriculas 
Carnations,  and  Picotees. 

William  Farren,  How  House,  Cambridge. — List  of  the  Best  Roses  in 
Cultivation,  die. 


AUTUMN  DANGERS. — Pestilential  fogsand  vapours  always  followexcessivesummer rain- 
fall, and  infectious  diseases  are  at  no  time  more  prevalent  than  in  the  autumn.  Every  house- 
holder should  be  on  his  guard,  and  provide  in  every  bed-room,  bath-room,  and  nnrsery 
WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  It  is  a simple  bus  efficacious  preventive  of  infectious 
disease.  Purchase  only  Wright’s  “Sapo  Carboais  Deterjens,”  as  prescribed  by  th  medica 
profession,  and  see  these  words  on  every  wrapper  and  tablet.— [Anvr.J 
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Italics  to  dUunits. 

♦ 

Weight  of  Applet. — II.  II.,  Brislingtou.— Tho  weight  of  half  a sieve  of 
apples  ranges  from  20  lbs.  to  26  lbs.,  according  to  the  variety,  and  23  lbs.  may 
bo  regarded  as  a fair  average. 

Namrs  of  Fruits. — Subseriber. — The  grapes  are,  No.  1,  Lady  Downes  ; 2 
and  5,  Black  Hamburgh  ; 3,  Calabrian  Raisin  ; 4,  Frankenthal;  6,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  Old  Subscriber. — Tho  pear  is  Beurre  d’Amanlis. 

Azaleas. — M.  R. — Azaleas  are  not  particular  as  to  the  position  they  occupy 
when  taken  indoors,  but  it  is  a good  rule  to  place  them  in  a light  position  near 
the  glass,  and  to  ventilate  the  house  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  They 
must  be  watered  with  great  care  during  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Fruit  Tree  Borders. — Young  Gardener. — The  inside  borders  of  the  peach 
house  must  be  maintained  in  a moderately  moist  condition  throughout  the 
winter.  If  the  borders  of  the  house  referred  to  in  your  communication  have 
become  dry  we  would  advise  you  to  give  them  a good  soaking  at  once.  It  is  not 
of  course  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  so  moist  a state  when  the  trees  are  at 
rest  as  during  the  growing  season,  but  if  the  trees  suffer  severely  from  drought 
at  any  time  between  now  and  March  next  you  will  lose  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  buds  as  soon  as  new  growth  commences.  In  many  cases  the 
losses  are  so  great  that  not  more  than  half  a crop  is  obtained. 

Lobelias. — M. — Lobelias  lifted  from  the  beds  require  the  greatest  care 
during  the  winter  because  of  their  liability  to  damp  off.  It  is  very  much 
better  to  raise  a sufficient  number  of  plants  in  the  autumn  to  furnish  supplies 
of  cuttings  in  spring,  as  young  stock  can  be  wintered  safely  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  trouble.  If  you  determine  on  lifting  any  of  the  old  plants, 
select  the  smallest  examples  of  those  furnished  with  young  growth,  and  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  outside  of  the  bed.  Put  them  singly  in  three-inch  pots, 
with  soil  containing  a large  proportion  of  sand,  and  throughout  the  winter 
keep  them  as  dry  as  possible. 

Late  Grapes. — R,W. — A cool  dry  atmosphere  is  the  most  favourable  to 
keeping  the  grapes  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Therefore  you  must 
ventilate  the  house  freely,  but  not  excessively  during  dry  weather,  and 
when  the  weather  is  dull  and  damp  for  any  considerable  period  a little 
fire  heat  will  be  necessary  for  preventing  injury  to  the  grapes  from  an  excess 
of  atmospheric  humidity.  It  is  essential  that  the  fire  heat  be  employed  with 
great  care,  for  if  sufficient  to  materially  increase  the  temperature  the  berries 
will  shrivel  and  the  crop  be  deteriorated.  The  bunches  should  be  examined 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  berries  showing  signs  of  decay  be  carefully 
clipped  out. 

Planting  Vinery. — B,  S. — The  two  most  useful  grapes  for  supplying  the 
table  during  the  summer  season  are  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  and  in  a general  way  one  cane  of  the  last-mentioned  to  four  of 
the  Black  Hamburgh  will  be  a suitable  proportion.  For  late  autumn  and 
winter  use  the  two  most  desirable  varieties  are  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes. 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Gros  Maroc  are  also  good  late  kinds,  but 
they  require  more  skilful  management  than  the  two  first  mentioned.  We 
would  not  advise  you  to  grow  any  white  grapes  for  winter  use  unless  you  are 
able  to  set  apart  a small  structure  for  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
Trebbiano  and  other  coarse  kinds  which  obtained  so  much  attention  at  the 
recent  Edinburgh  International  are  of  but  little  use  on  the  table.  The  border 
should  be  made  at  once  and  the  vines  planted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Camellias. — S.  M. — Although  camellias  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  a severe  frost,  those  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration 
should  be  taken  indoors  at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October.  Many 
first-class  growers  make  a point  of  housing  their  camellias  about  Michaelmas 
Day  (September  29),  and  there  is  a general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  they 
cannot  be  left  out  long  after  that  date  without  considerable  risk.  Previous  to 
taking  them  indoors  well  wash  the  pots  and  remove  any  moss  that  may  have 
made  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  their  being  indoors,  as  a sudden 
change  of  any  kind  is  most  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  buds.  The 
watering  must  also  have  careful  attention,  and  those  plants  which  have  been 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry  or  have  the  lower  part  of  their  balls  dry  should  be 
placed  in  a vessel  of  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  ensure  the  whole  of 
the  soil  about  the  roots  being  thoroughly  moistened. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse. — J.  M.  R. — As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in 
these  pages,  there  is  no  more  efficient  or  economical  system  of  heating  plant- 
houses  of  moderate  dimensions  than  by  hot  water.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  the  boilers  and  pipes  should  be  proportionate.  A greenhouse  ranging 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide  should  have  two  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  all 
round  it,  and  the  boiler  should  be  powerful  enough  to  heat  the  water  in  the 
pipes  without  driving  the  fire  hard,  for  when  that  is  done  there  is  waste  of 
fuel.  The  heating  capacities  of  boilers  are,  for  practical  purposes,  over- 
stated, and  it  is  a good  rule  to  select  boilers  which  are  reputed  equal  to 
about  one-third  more  work  than  is  required  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
house  contains  one  hundred  feet  of  four-inch  piping,  a boiler  reputed  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  will  be  the  most  suitable.  For  small  houses 
the  Loughborough  and  the  slow  combustion  cylinder  boilers  are  the  most 
suitable,  as  they  are  inexpensive  in  the  first  instance,  and  require  but  little 
setting,  a point  of  some  importance. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — W.  S. — As  the  stock  raised  from  cuttings  during 
August  and  September  is  likely  to  be  insufficient,  enough  plants  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  may  be  lifted  from  the  beds,  provided  it  is  done  before  they  are 
injured  by  frost.  The  Viost  dwarf  plants  of  the  respective  kinds  should  be 
selected  and  put  into  pots  as  small  as  can  be  conveniently  used  ; generally 
three-inch  pots  will  bo  the  most  suitable,  but  for  some  of  the  more  bushy 
examples  five-inch  pots  will  be  required.  If  the  space  available  is  limited  the 
plants  may  be  put  rather  close  together  in  boxes  of  moderate  size  for  the 
winter.  A few  of  tho  larger  loaves  may  be  removed  and  the  tender  tops  cut 
off,  but  the  pruning  back  necessary  to  ensure  bushy  examples  ought  to  be  de- 
ferred until  February.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely  after  they  have 
been  pruned  rather  hard  back,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  shako  most  of  the 
soil  from  about  tho  roots  and  repot,  potting  those  in  three-inch  pots  one  size 
larger  and  return  those  in  live-inch  pots  into  the  same  size.  For  the  February 
rej)otting|uso  a substantial  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  but 
any  light  sandy  soil  will  suffice  for  present  use. 


Saov)dropn  in  Pots. — Amateur. — Snowdrops  have  a pleasing  appearance 
when  grown  in  pots,  and  as  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  very  early  in  the  year 
with  the  aid  of  a cold  frame,  you  might  with  advantage  supplement  your  other 
bulbs  with  from  one  to  two  dozen  pots  of  them.  The  double-flowering  form  is 
the  best  for  pot  culture,  and  the  “ extra  large  ” bulbs  of  the  catalogues  should 
be  purchased.  The  difference  in  the  cost  will  not  be  great,  and  they  will 
flower  more  satisfactorily.  Use  five-inch  pots  and  a light  rich  soil,  and  pack 
the  bulbs  rather  closely  together,  covering  them  to  a depth  of  about  one  inch. 
Place  them  in  a cold  frame,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  availaVde 
for  decorative  purposes  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat,  cover  the  frame  sufficiently  in  severe  weather  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
Return  to  the  frame  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  supply  with  water  until  the 
foliage  dies  down.  In  the  autumn  the  old  bulbs  can  be  planted  along  the  front 
of  shrubbery  and  other  borders. 

Bulbs  for  Midwinter. — Amateur. — The  earliest  of  the  bulbs  suitable  for 
winter  decorations  are  the  Roman  hyacinths,  the  Van  Thol  tulips,  and  the 
Paper-White  narciss,  all  of  which  are  inexpensive,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  trade  catalogues.  The  White  Roman  hyacinth  is  preferable  to 
the  Blue  Roman,  as  it  is  more  useful  for  bouquets  and  decorative  purposes 
generally,  and  it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  flowering  a fortnight  or  so 
earlier.  When  required  for  conservatory  decoration  it  should  be  grown  in  five- 
inch  pots,  four  bulbs  in  each  ; but  when  intended  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  rather  thickly  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes.  The 
Van  Thol  tulips  include  scarlet,  scarlet  margined  with  yellow,  pale  rose, 
yellow,  and  pure  white.  All  the  colours  are  good,  and  may  be  selected 
according  to  requirements.  The  pure  white  is  as  yet  comparatively  costly, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  cultivators  to  know  that  the  flowers 
of  the  pale  rose  form  are  almost  pure  white  when  developed  in  the  forcing 
pit.  They  are  indeed  white  enough  for  all  decorative  purposes,  and  the  white 
tulips  seen  in  the  markets  at  Christmas  are  the  rose-coloured  Van  Thol.  The 
tulips  should  be  put  rather  closely  together  in  boxes,  in  which  they  should 
remain  until  they  are  in  bloom,  when  they  can  be  put  in  pots  or  ornamental 
receptacles,  as  may  be  desired.  The  Paper-White  and  Roman  Narcissi,  which 
are  single  and  double  white  respectively,  are  both  most  valuable,  and  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  hyacinths  or  as  the  tulips.  The  earliest  of  the 
hyacinths,  other  than  the  White  and  the  Blue  Roman,  are,  Emilius,  pink  ; 
Homerus,  red;  Grande  Vedette,  pure  white,  and  Emilius,  blue.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  specify  in  the  order  which  of  the  two  colours  of  Emilius  you 
require. 


— * — 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apples per  4 sieve  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d. 

Cob  Nuts per  lb.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Grapes  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  5s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Pears Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 


Pine-apples,  Eng.  . . per  lb.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. 


Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Cabbages ,,  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Endive  — perdoz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2 s.  61. 

Garlic  - per  lb.  Os.lOd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Lettuces per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Mushrooms. . . .per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley ,,  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  ,,  Os.  3d. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Turnips  ....  ..per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 


Flowers. 


Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms 
Bouvardias  . . . .per  bunch 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  bun. 

Camellias per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  

Eucharis per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.biooma 
Gladioli.. ..  per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  Wins. 
Liliums  . . per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette..  ,, 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun. 

Roses  perdoz. 

Roses,  Tea ,, 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays 
Sunflowers,  per  doz.  blras. 
Tropmolum,  per  dz.  spr.ajs 
Violets  ....  per  doz.  bun. 


Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 
Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 
5s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 
3s.  6d.  „ Cs.  Od. 
2s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
7s.  6d.  „ 10s.  Od. 
Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  od. 
2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  od. 

Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 
Is.  od.  „ 4.S.  Od. 
Is.  6d.  „ 3s.  6(1. 
3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Od. 


Kent  Regents 
,,  Champions 
Vio'orias 
Magnum  Bonums 
Essex  ditto 
„ Victorias 
,,  Cliainpiuns 
1,  Regents 


Os.  Od.  „ 80s.  Od. 

90s.  Od.  ,,  100s.  Od 
90s.  Od.  „ 100s.  Od. 
80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 

80s.  Od.  ,,  90s.  Od. 

70s.  Od.  „ 80s.  Od. 

80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

OROUOII  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

90s.  Od.  to  lOOs.  Od. 


HAT  MARKET. 
WlIITECIIAPEL. 

Prime  Clover.. .........per  load  100.S.  to  133e. 

Inferior  do.  60s.  ,,  05s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ...  „ 100s.  „ 110s. 

Inferior  do.  „ 50s.  ,,  90s. 

Straw  30s.  „ 44s. 


CORN.— Mark  Lanf. 

Wheat,  Red  perqr. 

35  L to  4ls. 

Wheat,  White 

37s. 

„ 44s. 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price. 

per  sack  of  2801bs 

— 3. 

„ 43s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites  . 

37s. 

„ 39s. 

Flour,  households 

31s. 

„ 34s. 

Flour,  country  households. 

best 

makes  

35s. 

„ 37s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

30s. 

„ 35s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

35s. 

„ 47s. 

Barley,  Grinding 

*1 

24s. 

„ 30s. 

Malt,  English 

32s. 

„ 48s. 

Malt,  Scotch  

38s. 

„ 43s. 

Malt,  English,  old  

28s. 

„ 35s. 

Malt,  brorhi 

28s. 

„ 32s. 

Oats,  English 

22s. 

,.  30s. 

Oats,  Irish  

22s. 

„ 26s. 

Oats,  Scotch  

22s. 

„ 30s. 

Rye 

40l. 

u 42^. 

Tares 

52s. 

„ 56s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan 

36s. 

„ 403. 

Beans,  Tick 

39s. 

„ 41s. 

Beans,  Winter  

37s. 

„ 40s. 

Peas,  Grey  

30s. 

„ 36s. 

Peas,  Maple 

42s. 

..  16'. 

Peas,  White 

40s. 

„ 41s. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  prime 

Beef,  choice 

Beef,  midcUing 
Beef,  inferior  . 

American  killed, 
hind-quarters . . 
fore-quarters 
Mutton,  prime 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  inferior 
New  Zealand  killed 

Lamb 

Veal,  prime  ... 

Veal,  middling 
Veal,  inferior  . 

Pork,  prime . . . 

Pork,  middling 
Pork,  inferior  . 


Pheasants  

Partridges 

Grouse 

Black  Game  . . . 
Fowls  (Irish) . . . 
Fowls  I Essex)  . 
Fowls  (Boston) . 
Fowls  (Sussex)  . 
Fowls  (.Surrey)  , 
Fowls  (live)  . . . 
Haros  


COAL  MARKET. 

Bebslde  West  Hartley  per  ton  15s.  Cd. 

17s.  Od. 

20s.  Od. 
17s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 
17s.  6d. 
18s.  Od. 
10s.  Od. 
20s.  Od. 


per  8 lbs.  4s.  8d.  to  5s.  2d. 

, . ,,  Os.  Od.  ,, 

5s.  4d. 

..  „ 3s.  8d.  ,, 

4s.  Od. 

. „ 3s.  Od.  „ 

3s.  4d. 

. „ 3s.  8d.  „ 

4s.  21. 

Os.  Od.  „ 

2s.  4d. 

„ 6s.  Od.  „ 

Cs.  4(1. 

g ..  4s.  8d.  ,, 

6s.  Od. 

,.  3s.  4d.  „ 

4s.  01. 

led  ,,  3s.  4d.  ,, 

4s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od.  ,, 

Os.  4d. 

. „ 6s.  Od.  „ 

f)S.  4(1. 

. . „ 4s.  Od.  ,, 

4s.  4d. 

„ 3s.  4d.  „ 

3s,  8d. 

„ 6s.  Od.  „ 

5s.  4d. 

. ,,  4s.  4d.  „ 

4s.  81. 

..  „ 3s.  4(1.  ,, 

4s.  0(1. 

AND  POULTRY. 

Os.  91. 

3s.  3d. 

2s.  2d. 

3s.  0(1.  „ 

3s.  6(1. 

,,  2s.  9d.  „ 

3s.  0(1. 

2s.  01. 

Is.  01.  „ 

2s.  31. 

2s.  91. 

2s.  6(1.  ,, 

3s.  Od. 

Cs,  Od. 

„ Is.  9(1.  ,, 

2s.  61. 

....  „ 33.0(1.,, 

4s.  01. 

East  Wylam 

Wallsend  Hotton 

,,  Hotton  Lyons  .... 

„ Lambton 

„ Wear 

,,  South  Hartleiiool. . 

,,  Thornley 

„ Tees  


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols 1001  to  101 

Uuduced  3 per  cont,  9Ut  1*0 j 
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Hedychinin  Oardnerlanuin,  s Orange. 

800 

U 48 

10  7 

4 31) 

6 M) 

9 1 

2 27 

2 60 

11  62 

— 

40  0 

Libonla  floribimda,  s Red  and  Yellow. 
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TIIK  HARDEN  ORACLE  AND  FLORICULTURAL  YEAR  BOOK  for  tlio  yonr  1883  ie 
in  preparation  and  will  bo  published  shortly.  It  will  contain  descriptive  lists  of  tho 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits  of  the  past  year,  with  rcforouoes  to  authentic 
titrnres  and  other  sources  of  information  respecting  thorn. 

A Cataloguo  of  Garden  Peas  will  constitute  a distinct  and  important  feature,  such  a 
oalnloguo  having  long  been  needed. 

The  ASelecUoiis  of  Plants,  Flowoi’s,  Fruits,  Seeds,  &o.,  for  the  year  1883  will  include  only  the 
most  useful  varieties  obtainable  at  current  rates,  tho  merits  of  which  have  been 
established  by  many  trials  and  comparisons. 

A List  of  the  principal  Horticultural  Exhibitions  to  bo  held  in  the  year  1883  will  be  serviceable 
to  all  wbo  are  interested  in  such  matters,  ns  events  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
are  in  preparation  for  next  year. 

All  tho  information  on  business  matters  that  may  bo  properly  looked  for  in  an  Almanac  will 
bo  found  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle for  1883,  which  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  at  the 
*'  (hirdeners*  Magazine’*  Office,  4,  Avo  Maria  Lauo,  London,  E.C. 

gkUftixtw  for  1]^£  ©Msuiitg 

Monday,  October  23,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Tuusday,  October  24,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  33,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  AV.C.  ; Imported  Bulbs. 

Wednesday,  October  25,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

AVednesday,  October  25,  at  12  noon. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Vale  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; Nursery  Stock. 

Saturday,  October  28,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  AV.C.  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 


The  Accidents  of  the  Vinery  furnish  a larger  number  of 
problems  for  editorial  consideration  than  any  other  gronj}  of 
subjects  within  the  range  of  onr  lahonrs.  Our  contemporaries  of 
the  horticultural  press  apjiear  to  have  experiences  similar  to  onr 
own  ; and,  so  for  as  ive  have  observed,  they  deal  with  cases  as  they 
arise  on  their  separate  and  several  merits.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine  occasions 
anxiety  and  perplexity  to  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  vast 
total  who  are  directly  and  practically  interested  in  it.  Were  we  to 
ignore  facts  that  are  patent,  and  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  state  of 
grape  culture  in  these  islands  on  the  consideration  solely  of  the 
inquiries  that  reach  us,  we  should  be  bound  to  conclude  that  we 
have  foiled  entirely,  and  that  there  are  no  grapes  fit  for  a decent 
table  or  a cultivated  palate  grown  anywhere  within  the  British 
islands.  The  inductive  process  is  useful  when  all  the  facts  are  at 
command ; but  when  the  facts  are  few  and  represent  only  one  phase 
of  the  subject  we  must  not  attempt  to  establish  general  conclusions 
upon  them.  We  are  often  told  of  our  shortcomings  in  respect  of 
fruit  culture,  and  no  doubt  we  have  much  to  learn,  but  we  may  fear- 
lessly challenge  the  world  or  any  part  of  it  to  surpass  us  in  the 
production  of  table  grapes.  The  vineyard  grapes  we  cannot  grow, 
because  the  climate  is  unsuitable.  In  days  when  men  made  merry 
with  the  aid  of  wines  from  British  grapes  the  much  better  wines 
made  from  foreign  grapes  were  not  so  readily  obtainable  as  now. 
The  British  vineyards  have  ceased  to  exist  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  they  were  no  longer  wanted ; but  there  are  speculative  folk 
now  to  be  met  with  who  predict  that  as  the  phylloxera  obliterates  the 
Continental  vineyards  Ave  shall  again  take  to  outdoor  grape  culture 
and  the  manufacture  of  British  hock,  chablis,  sherry,  and  claret. 
For  such  a bad  time  coming  we  can  afford  to  wait ; and  in  the  mean- 
time Ave  may  take  note  that  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  home- 
made wine  is  the  reason  also  for  the  frequent  failures  in  grape 
culture  under  glass.  Only  in  exceptionally  warm  seasons  does  the 
British  vineyard  produce  grapes  worth  gathering  ; in  an  ordinary 
season,  or  a particularly  cool  season,  the  grapes  are  small  and  sour, 
and  of  the  bulk  it  may  be  said  they  come  to  nothing.  The  people 
Avho  have  accidents  in  the  management  of  vineries  are  for  the  most 
part  chargeable  Avith  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  grape  vine  is 
not  a native  of  Britain  and  requires  a warmer  climate  than  ours,  and 
consequently  Avhen  grown  under  glass  deficiency  of  solar  heat  must 
be  judiciously  compensated  by  consumption  of  fuel.  The  past 
season  has  been  characterized  by  an  abnormally  low  temperature 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  time  of  all  our  more 
important  crops.  Considering  the  coldness  of  June  and  August,  it  is 
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like  a miracle  that  there  is  a sound  potato  in  the  land  ; and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  many  crops  of  grapes  have  behaved  badly, 
because  Avheii  they  wanted  warmth  tho  sun  refused  it  and  the 
cultivator  refused  it,  and  the  grapes  went  to  tho  bad.  In  a bright 
sunny  season  the  samples  of  spoilt  grapes  sent  to  us  are  comparatively 
few  in  number ; but  in  a cold  season  we  see  many  and  hear  of  many 
more,  and  Ave  are  compelled  to  assume  that  in  very  many  instances 
promising  crops  are  sacrificed  to  a false  economy  in  respect  of  fuel. 

One  case  that  we  inquired  into  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
many.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  garden  to  cease  firing  at  a certain  date, 
and  allow  the  Hamburghs  and  other  grapes  of  that  class  to  ripen 
oft’  by  sun  heat.  It  is  a good  rule  if  there  happens  to  be  a sun  in 
the  heavens,  but  when  there  is  none,  or  but  half  of  one,  the  rule 
must  be  relaxed,  and  the  half  sun  must  he  made  a whole  one  by  the 
aid  of  coke.  But  the  gardener,  in  this  particular  case,  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  keeping  the  house  close,  and  thus  accumulated  heat  in 
a way  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  thermometer,  which  shoAved  a nearly 
normal  figure;  but  this  in  the  end  proved  the  ruin  of  the  grapes,  for 
they  wanted  not  only  warmth  and  light,  but  air  also,  and  so  they 
Aveiit  to  the  bad,  like  people  who  on  a cold  night  suffocate  themselves 
Avith  a charcoal  fire.  The  husbanding  of  sun  heat  is  a delicate 
business.  It  pays  well  when  wisely  managed,  but  if  ventilation  is 
neglected  and  the  atmosphere  managed  with  a vicAv  to  the  ther- 
mometer only,  as  it  has  been  in  many  grape  houses  in  the  past 
season,  damage  must  ensue,  and  ruin  may  b^e  expected.  There  comes 
a time  in  the  history  of  the  grape  crop  when,  if  the  needful  sun- 
heat  declines,  the  fires  must  be  started  and  kept  going,  or  the  work 
of  the  whole  season  will  be  lost.  We  have  had  a series  of  cool 
summers,  and  grape  groA\dng  has  been  disadvantageously  influenced  ; 
for  artificial  heat,  however  wisely  applied,  will  not  accomplish  all 
that  is  wanted  while  the  sky  is  like  lead  and  the  atmosphere  laden 
Avith  chilly  moisture.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  Avhole  number  of  difficulties  in  grape  culture  that  Ave 
have  to  advise  upon  may  be  traced  to  false  economy  in  respect  of 
firing,  and,  coincidently,  had  management  in  respect  of  ventilation. 

The  grape  vine  needs  not  only  Avarmth  and  light  and  air,  but 
Avater  at  the  root,  and  a warm  well-drained  border.  Many  cases  of 
shanking,  as  Avell  as  cracking,  Avhere  the  borders  are  within  the 
house,  may  be  traced  to  insufficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots  at  a 
time  Avhen  the  crop  is  swelling  and  needs  abundant  feeding.  The 
great  advantage  of  inside  borders  is  the  complete  control  they  afford 
over  the  roots  of  the  vines  ; and  the  great  disadvantage  is  that  Ave 
cannot  always  ensure  the  skill  and  judgment  requisite  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  control  brings  Avith  it.  Men  Avho  have  had  but 
limited  experience  with  vines,  and  come  suddenly  to  the  management 
of  houses  where  the  roots  are  under  cover,  are  likely  to  go  Avrong 
for  a season  through  failing  to  apprehend  hoAV  immensely  thirsty  is 
the  grape  vine  when  full  of  activity  and  forming  a crop.  Where 
they  put  on  gallons  of  water  they  might  with  propriety  put  hogs- 
heads, and  where  they  soak  the  borders  once  in  a month  they  might 
do  it  once  or  even  tAvice  in  a week  and  be  free  from  care.  As  for 
outdoor  borders,  they  are  often  too  rich,  too  deep,  and  too  damp, 
and  encourage  root  action  too  late  iu  the  season  to  be  useful.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  happy  medium  is  consistent  with  safety ; all  extremes 
are  to  be  feared,  and  to  gorge  the  vine  Avith  food  it  cannot  assimilate 
is  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  the  crop,  and  perhaps  of  the  plant  also. 
Considering  the  many  matters  that  have  to  he  kept  in  mind  in  the 
management  of  grape  vines,  the  general  state  of  the  cultiv'ation  in 
this  country,  Avhether  tested  by  the  exhibition,  the  market,  or  the 
dinner  table,  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  may  be  kept  in  mind 
agreeably  when  Ave  are  bored  by  the  people  Avho  believe  that  every- 
thing is  better  done  in  Jericho,  and  Avho  ought  to  be  sent  there  to 
relieve  them  of  the  sad  spectacle  of  British  imperfections. 


The  Destruction  by  Fire  op  Ingestre  HAiL  on  the  12th  inst. 
must  be  regarded  as  a public  calamity,  on  account  of  its  representative 
character  as  a grand  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture  and  its  rich 
collections  of  works  of  art.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  who  was  at  Alton  Towers  at  the  time  the  fire 
occurred.  It  seems  to  be  pi'etty  clearly  ascertained  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fire  was  the  overheating  of  a beam  beneath  the 
hearthstone  in  the  great  state  room.  Many  fires  have  resulted  from 
the  accumulated  heat  of  walls  and  hearthstones  where  fires  have  been 
kept  up  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  and  this  appears  to  belong 
to  the  catalogue. 
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Nationai.  Uohio  Sociioty  will  liolil  two  (‘xliiliitioiiH  in  1883,<rtie  at 
South  Keusiiij^toii,  .1  Illy  3,  aiul  one  at  Shcdield,  July  12. 

(Jakdknuuh’  IloYAi,  IIKNIOVOUKNT  I NSTiTUTioN.— T wcii ty  pen- 
sioners will  he  lidded  to  the  fund  at  the  nextannual  meeting.  The  total 
of  the  eollcction  for  the  Augmentation  Fund  amounts  to  £304/. 
12*.  6d. 

A Grand  London  Foaoceurred  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  last, 
which  to  many  suggested  the  probability  of  a frost  to  follow.  The 
gardens  have  kept  their  good  looks  unusually  well  until  the  present 
time,  but  cold  and  damp  are  now  telling  upon  them  disadvantagcously. 
In  many  places,  however,  dahlias  are  scarcely  less  gay  than  they  were 
in  August. 

Kew  Gardens. — A few  days  since  a deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  with  reference  to  the  restricted  facilities  for  entrance  to 
Kew  Gardens.  The  deputation  complained  that  not  only  were  the 
public  excluded  from  the  gardens  every  day  until  after  one  o’clock,  but 
the  temperate  house  gate,  close  to  the  very  handsome  picture  gallery 
recently  presented  by  Miss  North,  was  being  bricked  up,  and  another 
entrance  being  made  350  yards  further  down  the  road  towards  Rich- 
mond. It  was  pointed  out  that  a large  number  of  houses,  ranging  in 
value  from  £100  to  £300  per  annum,  had  been  erected  near  the 
temperate  house  gate,  and  a new  road  made  leading  from  the  railway 
station  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  opened  to  the  public  ; but 
the  new  gate  would  be  at  a spot  where  there  was  no  population,  and 
would  give  access  to  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  gardens.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  informed  the  deputation  that  the  work  was  being  carried 
out  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  director,  who 
had  represented  to  the  Department  that  it  was  for  the  public  advan- 
tage. It  was  not  desirable  to  multiply  entrances  to  the  gardens.  It 
was  intended  not  only  to  brick  up  the  temperate  house  gate,  which 
had  never  been  open  to  the  public,  but  also  to  close  the  entrance  now 
available  for  the  public  near  Richmond,  opening  instead  the  new  gate, 
which  would  be  very  ornamental,  between  the  two.  He  would  con- 
sider whether  railings  could  be  substituted  for  bricking  up  the 
temperate  house  gate,  so  as  not  to  shut  out  the  view  from  the  road. 


FURNISHING  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

By  James  Douglas. 

After  reading  the  remarks  by  “G.  S.,”  at  page  556,  I was  prompted 
to  add  a little  of  my  own  seventeen  years’  experience  with  the  orchard 
house.  During  that  period  I have  grown  all  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  and  most  of  the  worst.  Many  gardeners  of  great 
experience  do  not  favour  the  cultivation  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
in  pots.  The  fact  is,  if  you  are  to  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
orchard-house  trees  you  must  be  intensely  earnest,  and  take  a 
personal  interest  in  each  individual  specimen.  The  trees  require  a 
very  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  they 
are  neglected  at  that  time  the  fruit  will  only  be  second  or  third  rate 
in  quality.  I can  truly  say  that  our  orchard  house,  which  is  but  54  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  structures  we  have.  At 
present  all  the  trees  have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  and  plunged  in 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  but  before  doing  this  we  take  care  that  the  young 
wood  is  v/ell  ripened  and  smothered  with  flower  buds.  But  this  is 
not  enough  ; the  roots  must  be  right  as  well  as  the  tops,  and  to  this 
end  all  the  trees  that  we  think  ought  to  be  repotted  are  seen  to  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  them,  and  those  that  are 
not  repotted  are  surface  dressed  or  top  dressed,  because  at  this  time 
we  do  more  than  merely  apply  a dressing  to  the  surface.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  old  worn-out  soil  is  removed,  and  replaced 
with  good  clayey  loam  and  rotten  stable  manure  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. It  IS  rammed  in  quite  firmly  ; so  it  is  in  the  potting.  The 
compost,  which  does  not  contain  more  than  a fourth  part  of  rotten 
dung,  is  pressed  in  quite  firm  with  a wooden  rammer.  _ Fruit  trees 
will  submit  to  a good  deal  of  root  mutilation  at  potting  time.  I have 
repeatedly  turned  them  out  of  the  pots  and  chopped  the  compact  ball 
of  roots  all  round  the  sides  and  base,  removing  an  inch  from  the  sides 
and  three  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  this  when  they  are  in  full  leaf. 
To  prevent  flagging,  the  trees  are  syringed  two  or  three  times  a day, 
and  the  house  is  kept  rather  close  until  fresh  roots  push  into  the  new 

Sotting  material,  and  this  they  will  do  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
ays.  Some  persons  make  a mistake  in  not  looking  after  the_  trees 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered ; this  is  a serious  error.  The  wood  is  not 
ripened,  nor  are  the  blossom  buds  matured  at  that  time.  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  syringing  has  to  be  discontinued,  and  during  the 
ripening  period  red  spider  takes  advantage  of  the  warmer, 
drier  atmosphere,  causing  the  inexperienced  to  exclaim,  “ I 
wonder  where  they  all  come  from  P ” 

They  certainly  do  increase  amazingly,  and  would  speedily  cause  the 
leaves  to  fall  Ijcfore  their  time.  The  syringe  or  garden  engine  must  at 
once  be  brought  into  play,  and  a warm  atmosphere  must  be  kept  up 
until  the  first  week  in  October.  We  never  allow  a single  root  to  run 
outside  the  pots.  Nor  do  they  ever  receive  any  manure  water.  Each 
tree  receives  a few  handfuls  of  rich  surface  dressings  between  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  July.  Malt  or  kiln  dust,  loam  and  stable 
manui’o  in  equal  proportions,  make  an  excellent  dressing.  I did  riot 
obtain  the  kiln  dust  this  year,  but  used  a little  of  Olay’s  Fertilizcr^with 
tlie  loam  and  manure  with  most  excellent  results.  The  list  of  peaches 
given  by  “ G.  S.”  is  a very  good  one,  but  he  leaves  out  two  of  the  best 
nectarines,  viz.,  Fine-ajiplc  and  Stanwick  Elrugc.  Peach  Bellegarde 
or  Violetto  HiUivc  and  Goshawk  ought  also  to  be  grown.  If  there 
was  room  for  ten  only,  I would  omit  Early  Grosso  Mignonne,  Noblesse, 


and  Harriueton  peaches,  and  lOiruge  nectarines.  In  our  house  we  can 
find  room  for  500  six-inch  pots  of  strawberries,  which  are  i>lacedon  the 
shelves  in  December. 

At  present  the  liouse  is  quite  filled  witli  chrysanthemums,  aim 
as  there  are  few  other  plants  in  it,  we  can  treat  the  flowers  in  any 
way  we  like.  Indeed,  I think  jtliat  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  o 
growing  the  trees  in  pots,  they  can  be  so  conveniently  removed,  a^nd 
the  space  is  entirely  left  to  the  flowers.  Borne  persons  may  say,  But 
what  sort  of  fruit  do  you  get  P 1 can  truly  make  answer  to  this 
question,  that  I have  grown  as  good  fruit  in  pots  in  our  orchard 
house  as  I ever  saw  grown  under  any  other  treatment.  It  has  taken 
first  prizes  at  South  Kensington  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I rernembei 
gathering  six  peaches  from  a three-year-old  tree  in  an  clcven-incli  pot, 
which  gained  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Pjilace  aj^ainst  fifty-six  dishes. 
I do  not  remember  how  many  dishes  of  nectarines  were  competing, 
but  I gathered  six  fruits  of  Pine-apple  from  a tree  of  the  same  size, 
and  they  also  gained  the  first  prize.  We  have  had  fruit  IO2  inches  in 
circumference,  and,  with  the  perfect  control  over  the  roots  it  is  usually 
of  excellent  flavour. 


AUTUMN-PLANTED  POTATOES. 

The  following  letters  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Tirtics  ncwspapir  . 

“ Last  year  you  were  good  enough  to  open  your  columns  to  allow  c irre- 
spondenta  to  record  their  testimony  as  to  the  comparative  results  of  autumn 
and  spring  sown  potatoes.  My  experience  that  year  being  different  from  many 
others,  in  that  it  showed  a slight  advantage  to  the  spring-sown,  I have 
this  season  tried  as  follows  : — Last  November  I planted  24  sets  of  bu  in  s 
Magnum  Bonum  9 in.  deep,  2 ft.  apart  in  the  row,  and  one  yard  distance 
between  the  rows  ; in  March  last  I planted  24  other  sets  close  by  the  othris, 
at  the  usual  depth,  but  otherwise  under  exactly  similar  conditions  ; and  now 
that  I have  dug  them  up  I have  110  lbs.  of  potatoes  from  the  autumn-sown,  as 
against  IIG  lbs.  from  the  spring-sown,  so  that  now,  for  the  seeoud  year,  1 have 
found  a slight  advantage  in  the  later  sown,  and  in  this  district,  at  any  rate, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  autumn  sowing  again.  , . , 

“ I should  add  that  many  of  the  autumn-sown  potatoes  turred  out  to  be 
very  rouoh  and  awkward  shiped,  whereas  the  spring-sown  were  all  evenly 
foimed  and  smooth.  “ I’’-  H.  Cuiu;esven. 

" Bi/fidd  Rectory,  Oct.  G.” 


“ In  the  middle  of  October  last  year  I planted  in  my  garden  a quarter  of  » 
peck  of  the  “Magnum  Bonum,’’  depositing  the  sets  8 in.  below  the  surface  ot 
the  soil  with  a ridge  of  soil  about  10  in.  on  each  side,  which,  no  doubt,  acted 
as  a shelter.  The  manure  used  was  common  farmyard.  It  was  at  a protracted 
period  in  the  spring  that  the  shoots  appeared,  but  they  showed  most  vigorously. 

“ In  the  last  week  of  August  I took  up  the  potatoes  with  the  following 
remarkable  return,  viz. Two  bushels  and  one  peck  ; the  tubers  bang  large 
and  entirely  free  from  disease.  . , , , . , ^ 

“The  winter  of  1881-2  was  one  of  exceptional  mildness,  and,  on  that; 
account,  this  test  of  autumn  planting,  though  satisfactory  as  regards  results, 
must  not  be  considered  as  conclusive  in  its  favour.  , . t i - 1 1 1 

“ The  potatoes  were  not  quite  matured,  and  I regset  that  I dm  not  leave 
them  in  the  ground  a fortnight  longer.  “ W.  Jones  Thomas. 

“ Zla?i  Thomas,  Hay,  Oct.  9.’’ 


THE  P RROT  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Gay  finds  a simile  for  Frenchmen  in  the  cockatoo,  and  for  courtiers  in 
macaws.  The  parrots,  poor  wretches  ! “ curst  with  a postulating  resemblance 
to  man,”  have  found  no  friend  or  even  apologist.  But  Sir  Williani  Jone^ 
he  knew  the  bird’s  delightful  Oriental  associations — has  a word  of  admiration 
for  it — 

Nor  absent  he,  who  leaves  the  human  sound, ^ 

With  wavy  gold  and  moving  emeralds  crown’d, 

Whose  head  and  breast  with  polish’d  sapphires  glow', 

And  on  whose  wings  the  gems  of  Ind  do  grow. 

And  again,  in  the  ode  to  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Hindostan 

O thou  for  ages  born,  yet  ever  young, 

For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin’s  lay  be  sung, 

And  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings. 

To  waft  thee  high  above  the  towers  of  kings. 

For  the  parrot  is  a notable  bird  in  the  East,  and  above  all,  as  the  bird  of  love 
and  the  steed  of  the  god  of  the  blossom- headed  snows,  exacts  the  reverence  of 
the  Hindoo  millions.  But  in  English  poetry  it  is  only  the  ape  among  birds  ; 
an  “ odious  libel  on  the  human  voice.”  Cowper  especially  went  out  of  his 
way  to  affront  the  parrot,  simply  because  it  can  be  taught  to  imitate  human 
speech,  and  because  it  can  only  say  as  much  as  it  is  taught.  To  base  a 
reproach  against  the  poet  for  such  a display  of  ill-nature  may  seem  trivial  and 
whimsical  enough,  but  if  many  such  instances  of  unnecsssary  and  common- 
place prejudice  are  accumulated,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
poet’s  perpetually- vaunted  “sympathy  with  nature”  really  did  not  exist. 
'I’he  parrot  is  a bird  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  astonishing  intelligence. 
Few  feathered  things  rival  it  in  brilliance  and  variety  of  plumage,  and  none  in 
size  of  brain.  Moreover,  it  is  emphatically  a creature  of  freedom  and  space, 
and  requires  for  its  proper  setting  a background  with,  at  tho  least,  a grovo  of 
trees,  or  a groat  sweep  of  open  sky,  or  .an  old  ruin  with  its  battlement  fretted 
by  age  with  crevices  and  loopholes  ; and,  above  all,  it  is  a creature  of  sunlight. 
Those  who  have  heard  them  gossiping  togetlier  in  pleasant  soft  undertones,  as 
they  swing  like  blossoms  on  the  trees,  or  h.ave  seen  them,  as  if  a swift  gust  ot 
wind  had  taken  colour,  sweep  across  an  open  space,  never  think  of  parrots  as 
old  maid’s  pets.  Indeed,  for  one  to  do  so  shows  a hack  of  tondorncss  tow.ards 
Nature  which  is  neither  attractive  nor  poetical.  It  is  wc,  tho  men  and  women 
of  a sunless  country,  that  cage  up  parrots  in  our  small  rooms,  .and  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  tho  poet  of  tho  “ Idiot  Lad  ” to  sneer  at  tho  captive  stiaugci  • 

Fraught  with  antics  as  tho  Indian  bird, 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 

Nor,  seeing  that  it  is  human  beings  who  tench  parrots  tho  use  and  abuse  of 
words,  does  it  seem  to  mo  fair  of  the  poet  to  hang  so  much  prejudice  agniiist 
tho  bird  upon  such  a peg.  I’mi . Koihn.son,  in  Vontewporary  Ju’vtciv. 
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ClTi;nVAT10iN  OK  AZALKA  INDICA. 

l!y  A.  Ml  Kkn/uc,  Witniston  Nui'Hory,  Kiliiilmruli,  rcnil  buforo  Dio  HcoUIhIi  HortlcuUuriil 

Aonuciiition. 

Ok  tho  many  trees  anil  slirubs  that  oomo  to  us  from  tlio  sunny  East  to  adorn 
onr  gardens  and  groonhousos,  tho  subjoot  of  tho  following  remarks  has  over 
since  tho  period  of  its  introduction  occupied  a foremost  place  in  tho  estimation 
of  all  lovers  of  tlowors.  Practical  men  have  taken  to  its  cultivation  with  an 
onthnsiasin  which  has  only  been  bestowed  on  tho  choicest  subjects.  The 
marked  success  that  attended  their  labours  is  abundantly  manifosted  by  tho 
honourable  position  assigned  by  universal  consent  to  their  best  specimens  at 
all  our  ilowor  shows,  and  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  lauds  whore 
exhibitions  of  cultural  skill  have  been  instituted. 

llisTOKY. — Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  lirst  groat  International  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  London  in  186‘G  w'ill  never  forget  the  magnilicent  pyramids  of 
colour  which  graced  its  grassy  slopes.  Even  in  that  gathering  of  horticul- 
tural trophies  it  was  its  wonderful  azaleas  that  attracted  tho  greatest  amount 
of  attention,  and  that  will  live  the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the  generation 
of  gardeners  that  looked  upon  them.  Nor  should  the  splendid  examples  of 
skill  and  perseverance  which  are  annually  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  Iloyal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Exhibition  by  esteemed  members  of  this  association 
bo  mentioned  but  with  pride  and  admiration ; and  I am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  in  no  other  locality  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  azaleas  better  handled, 
nor  their  cultivation  better  understood,  than  by  many  of  the  brethren  I see 
before  me,  even  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  our  cold  and  often,  sunless 
summers  impose  upon  them. 

The  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  azaleas  which  we  cultivate  grow  in 
their  pristine  glory  on  the  cool,  moist,  hilly  regions  of  India  and  China,  and 
arc  well  known  to  be  the  pride  of  their  native  woods,  as  their  progeny  are  of 
our  greenhouses.  The  azalea  belongs  to  a family  remarkable  for  the  interest, 
beauty,  and  the  great  number  of  beautiful  subjects  it  furnishes  to  the  culti- 
v.ator.  The  androraedas,  the  ganltherias,  the  ledums,  and  the  kalmias  of 
North  America  ; the  arbutus  and  the  menziesias  of  Erin,  the  heather  and  the 
blackberry  of  our  Highland  hills  as  well  as  the  heaths  of  the  Cape,  which, 
by  the  way,  were  once  the  test  of  a gardener’s  capacity,  but  are  now,  alas  ! 
most  sadly  neglected  ; the  lowly  pyrola,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  rhododen- 
dron of  Asia  and  America,  are  all  classed  by  botanists  in  the  same  family  group 
— the  heathworts,  and  whose  geographical  distribution  are,  as  you  well  know, 
world-wide. 

The  Chinese  gardeners  have  cultivated  their  azaleas  with  the  same  assiduity 
and  success  as  we  now  do,  very  likely  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  some  of  our  best  known  sorts  came  to  us  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
Celestials.  The  Dutch  have  also  infused  their  native  perseverance  into  this 
plant,  and  have  grown  it  now  for  nearly  two  centures.  To  them  we  are  also 
indebted  for  some  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties.  Its  introduction  to  this 
country  dates  only  some  seventy  years  back.  However,  if  other  nations  have 
been  ahead  of  us  in  appreciating  the  native  beauty  of  the  azalea,  and  turn 
this  happy  accident  to  account,  yet  we  may  fairly  claim  for  ourselves  the  credit 
of  having  made  fully  longer  strides  in  bringing  its  cultivation  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  We  have  availed  ourselves,  moreover,  of  the  experience 
of  our  neighbours  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  and  our  treasures.  The  great 
number  of  foreign  names  that  obtain  among  the  sorts  we  grow  bear  witness 
to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  growers,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  “resources  of  civilization,”  wherever  they 
originate  ; while  this  same  fact  bears  equally  impressive  witness  to  what  I may 
call  the  power  of  adaptation  possessed  by  our  plant,  as  also  to  its  greater 
power  of  gaining  the  affections  and  gratifying  the  purer  tastes  of  widely 
different  races  of  mankind. 

Profagation  by  Seeds. — The  azalea  is  increased  by  almost  every  method 
known  to  the  propagator — from  seeds,  from  cuttings,  by  layers  and  by  graft- 
ing. Those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  as  a source  of  healthy 
recreation,  and  wish  to  increase  the  already  large  number  of  excellent  sorts, 
must  have  recourse  to  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  in 
well-drained  shallow  pans,  in  a compost  composed  of  equal  portions  of  peat 
and  silver  sand.  A layer  of  the  fibry  portions  of  the  peat  should  be  spread 
over  the  drainage,  and  filled  up  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  A layer  of  the 
compost,  finely  sifted,  should  be  spread  over  the  surface,  pressed  rather 
firmly  and  smoothly,  and  watered  with  a fine  rose.  On  the  bed  thus  pre- 
pared the  seeds  should  be  sown ; sprinkle  them  over  with  a dusting  of  silver 
sand,  water  again  with  the  same  fine  rose,  cover  the  pans  over  with  a sheet  of 
glass,  and  place  them  in  the  propagating  house  or  on  the  shelf  of  a warm 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  subjected  by  the  careful  cultivator  to  the  same 
careful  treatment  usually  bestowed  upon  the  most  delicate  seedlings.  Eaising 
azaleas  from  seed  is  at  best  a process  that  will  tax  the  patience  of  the  grower 
more  than  any  other  method  of  increase,  and  should  only  be  taken  up  by  those 
who  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  For  the  hybridist  and  the 
raiser  of  new  sorts,  however,  it  is  the  only  available  plan,  and  has  a charm 
about  it  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other  method. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — The  next  mode  of  propagating  that  I adverted 
to  is  from  cuttings.  These  should  be  selected  from  the  half-ripened  wood 
any  time  in  summer  or  early  autumn  that  wood  can  be  got  in  condition,  and 
planted  in  pots  or  pans  prepared  much  as  I described  for  seeds,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  pots  or  pans  intended  for  cuttings  should  have  a layer  of 
silver  sand  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thickness  spread  over  the  surface  before 
they  are  inserted  The  preparation  of  azalea  cuttings  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  required  in  the  case  of  verbenas,  and  certainly  requires  the 
nicety  of  handling  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  heath  cuttings  ; all  that  I 
will  say  on  this  head  is,  that  when  the  cuttings  are  made,  planted,  and  watered, 
cover  them  over  with  a bell-glass,  and  stand  them  in  a shady  corner  in  a cool 
house  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  I do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  plunge 
them  at  once  in  a bottom  beat,  as  I have  often  seen  done.  This  should  be 
delayed  until  the  cuttings  have  callused ; during  the  interval  they  should 
receive  every  attention  in  the  way  of  watering,  shading,  daily  removal  of 
bell-glasses,  and  wiping  the  same  dry  before  they  are  replaced.  After  the 
interval  which  I have  stated  they  should  be  subjected  to  a brisk  bottom  heat 
of  about  80  deg.,  when  in  a few  weeks  they  will  show  signs  of  growth.  The 
bell-glasses  may  now  be  kept  off  for  longer  periods,  avoiding,  however,  too 
sudden  an  exposure  to  air  or  strong  sunshine  until  the  roots  have  taken  a 
strong  enough  hold  to  sustain  any  demands  that  may  come  upon  them.  When 
the  behaviour  of  our  cuttings  indicates  that  this  desirable  state  has  been 
attained,  they  should  be  raised  out  of  the  plunging  material  and  left  to  stand 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  after  a few  days  raisedi  still  nearer  the  light,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  constitution  for  an  independent  career  of  their  own 
by  being  potted  off. 


'Ibis  is  an  operation  that  ileinaiulH,  and  should  always  receive,  careful  pre- 
paration beforehand,  such  as  compost  of  the  proper  sort,  and  pots  aud  dra  nage 
material  Hcrnpulously  clean.  Tho  size  of  pots  should  ho  that  known  in  the 
trade  as  large  aud  small  sixties  (2  and  inehes  in  diameter).  Tho  soil  should 
bo  composed  of  two-thirds  good  libry  peat,  with  tho  other  third  of  silver  sand  ; 
those  should  bo  mixed  together  and  manipulated  by  tho  oijeralor  into  tho  con- 
dition suited  for  the  young  and  delicate  roots  without  tho  aid  of  riddles,  for  I 
may  observe  by  tho  way  that  I do  not  look  with  favour  on  tho  use  of  the 
riddle  as  an  agent  in  the  preparation  of  composts  for  any  sort  of  plant,  and 
would  only  have  recourse  to  it  when  tho  materials  are  too  stubborn  to  yield 
to  a moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  to  tho  operation  of  hand-picking 
and  tearing.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  tho  details  of 
potting  off,  as  it  is  termed.  This,  like  the  preparations,  has  been  so  frequently 
described  that  it  would  appear  like  a flagrant  waste  of  time  to  go  over  it  again. 
This  only  will  I say  in  passing,  drain  well  and  pot  firmly.  If  a corner  can  bo 
spared  for  them  in  the  propagating  bed,  where  they  can  get  a slight  bottom 
heat,  so  much  the  better  ; but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Still  1 would 
strongly  advise  that  they  be  plunged  in  some  material,  even  though  it  has  no 
bottom  heat.  It  will  keep  the  delicate  roots  in  a more  equal  temperature,  an 
well  as  a more  uniform  condition  as  to  moisture,  two  very  essential  points  to 
secure  what  will  be  the  aim  of  the  grower  to  obtain  at  this  stage. 

Although  I have  gone  so  far  into  the  details  of  raising  azaleas  from  cuttings, 
I must  say  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  azalea  that  I would  recommend  to 
be  grown  permanently  from  cuttings,  and  that  is  amoena  and  its  varieties,  I 
have  gone  into  this  matter  so  fully  merely  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  next 
method  of  increase,  viz.,  grafting.  This  is  the  plan  that  obtains  most  favour 
with  exports  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  greenhouse 
azaleas,  and  most  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  by  this  method  that  the  best  results 
are  obtainable.  I would  not  say  that  good  results  have  not  been  obtained  from 
plants  grown  from  cuttings— with  the  original  and  earlier  sorts  this  was  the 
only  method  practised  ; but  with  the  highly-developed  race  of  azaleas  that  are 
now  grown  I will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  grafting  is  the  best  method  of 
increase.  Of  course  the  reason  why  opens  up  a wider  field  for  discussion  than 
I propose  in  this  paper  ; but  I take  it  that  the  same  physiological  and  cultural 
reasons  which  induce  the  gardener  to  graft  his  choics  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches  on  other  apples,  pears  and  plums  of  a hardier  constitution  are  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  induce  the  propagator  to  graft  his  azaleas  and 
camellias  on  other  azaleas  and  camellias  of  a more  robust  constitution.  And  yet 
it  is  not  robustness  of  constitution  that  decides  the  matter,  for  many  azaleas 
grow  quite  as  freely  on  their  own  roots  as  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  grafting.  But  whether  we  can  explain  all  the  hidden  causes  that  rule 
our  practice  in  this  and  kindred  operations,  certain  it  is  that  grafting  brings 
azaleas  and  camellias,  quite  as  much  as  apples  and  pears,  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  primary  objects  of  cultivation  are 
more  readily  and  uniformly  produced.  But  this  grafting  presupposes  stocks, 
aud  stocks  are  mainly  produced  from  cuttings.  Before  I pass  from  this  part 
of  my  subject  I may  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  raise  stocks 
for  grafting  purposes  that  the  sorts  which  are  best  adapted  for  this  work  are 
Indica  alba  as  a stock  for  whites,  and  Carminata  or|Sir  Robert  Napier  as  a stock 
for  the  coloured  varieties. 

Propagation  by  Grafting. — I will  now  advert  very  shortly  to  the  modns 
operandi  of  grafting.  One  would  suppose  that  a method  of  increase  which 
required  two  operations,  such  as  first  raising  our  plants  from  cuttings,  and 
then  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  stocks  for  grafting,  was  not  only  a 
cumbrous  but  also  a tardy  method  of  propagation.  But  experience  has  abun- 
dantly shown  that  we  arrive  sooner  at  the  object  of  our  wishes  by  the  double 
process  than  by  the  single,  and  that,  instead  of  losing,  we,  in  fact,  gain  time 
very  considerably.  Stocks  fit  for  the  grafter’s  use  will  take  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years,  according  to  the  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  propagator 
to  produce  them,  and  should  be  kept  steadily  growing  from  the  day  they  are 
potted  off  until  they  are  grafted.  Professional  men  perform  this  operation  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  when  they  happen  to  have  both  stocks  and  grafts  in 
proper  condition  for  working.  Speaking  generally,  however,  early  spring  is 
the  most  suitable  time,  and  the  operation  in  itself  is  simple  enough.  I will 
assume  that  the  stocks  have  been  kept  growing  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  or 
65  degs.,  and  that  you  have  also  the  azaleas  you  wish  to  increase  in  a growing 
state.  The  stocks  should  be  cut  over  at  about  a foot  from  the  pot,  the  top 
stripped  of  its  leaves  for  nearly  two  inches,  and  a clean  slice  cut  from  the 
side  upwards  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  scion  or  graft  should  be  selected 
of  a medium  strength,  eschewing  the  very  strong  and  the  very  weak  shoots,  the 
leaves  stripped  off  its  base,  and  a corresponding  slice  cut  off  its  side  ; fit  the  two 
neatly  together,  taking  special  care  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  stock  and  scion 
are  placed  in  close  contact  on  both  sides  if  possible,  and  bind  with  soft  cotton 
or  worsted  yarn.  When  the  operation  is  finished  the  subjects  should  be 
placed  immediately  in  the  propagating  case,  and  come  under  the  daily  routine 
of  airing,  shading,  watering,  &c. — technicalities  the  experienced  understand 
by  a sort  of  instinct,  but  which  no  amount  of  verbal  description  can  make 
clear  to  the  novice. 

If  all  goes  well  in  about  three  weeks  you  will  have  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  grafts  beginning  to  push  out  fresh  leaves,  and  you  will  see  through 
the  interstices  of  the  binding,  the  cambium,  or  uniting  matter,  forming  along 
the  edges  of  the  incision  in  a manner  sufficiently  clear  to  indicate  that  a union 
has  taken  place.  The  ligature  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the  yonng  plant 
gradually  inured  to  light  and  air,  and  so  soon  as  they  can  bear  it  with  impunity 
they  will  be  taken  outof  the  propogating  case,  but  still  kept  in  a steady  growing 
temperature.  When  the  scion  is  pushing  vigorously  the  point  should  be 
nipped  out  to  encourage  the  lateral  buds  to  break ; these  may  be  two,  three, 
or  more  according  to  strength  and  sorts,  which  should  again  in  turn  be  stopped, 
so  as  to  obtain  as  many  primary  shoots  as  possible,  for  upon  the  frame  thus 
produced  the  future  specimen  is  to  be  built.  Keep  them  in  a growing  tem- 
perature until  after  midsummer,  when  they  may  be  gradually  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  to  take  their  place  among  their  established  brethren. 

Forcing. — I have  thus  far  detailed  the  career  of  our  young  azaleas,  from 
the  cutting  up  to  what  I may  call  the  finished  production,  upon  which  you  will 
in  years  to  come  bestow  many  an  anxious  look  and  wistful  pinch  before  they 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  beauty  and  admiration  I sketched  in  the  opening 
remarks  of  this  paper,  or  win  for  their  possessors  a high  place  in  the  annals  of 
our  profession.  From  this  short  sketch  of  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the 
getting  up  of  a lot  of  azaleas  is  both  an  exacting  and  a tedious  process,  de- 
manding from  the  gardener  much  precious  time  and  no  small  perseverance. 
Only  in  establishments  where  propogation  in  all  its  branches  is  extensively 
carried  on  can  azaleas  or  any  other  plants  of  a like  nature 
be  multiplied,  so  that  the  results  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  outlay  bestowed  upon  them  ; but  however  they  are  acquired,  whether 
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l.y  l.onic  rnKluctiou  or  by  purohaac,  I will  auppoBo  ll.o  grower  who  v^i=heH  to 
orodueo  oarlv  llowcrs  to  be  in  tho  posscsaion  of  a lot  of  healthy  young  plants 
i«ite.l  to  l.is  ro<,uirc.ncnts,  and  of  the  right  selection  of  sorts  for  this  special 
work  'i  lie  plants  need  not  be  large  to  begin  with-say,  three  years  graf  ed, 
and  growing  in  T.  or  (i  inch  pots.  Plants  of  this  age  will  have  a sprinkling 
of  flower  buds  ready  to  open  in  Mareli,  which  month,  by  the  way,  wc  will 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at.  "’hoy  shouhl  be  placed  m a moist 
temperature  of  G5  deg.,  where  they  will  soon  open  their  buds.  If  flowers  arc 
in  great  request  I would  allow  them  to  flower,  but  would  cut  them  as  little  as 
possible.  1 would  prefer,  however,  to  nip  off  the  flower  buds,  and  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  tho  plant  on  the  produce  for  the  following  winter. 
Supposing  them  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  heat,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  vigorously  by  every  art  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Ihe 
syringe  should  be  kept  at  work  morning  and  evening,  watered  with  weak 
guano-water,  or  the  surface  of  the  pots  sprinkled  over  wi^  V'wUm 
Standen’s  manure,  or  tho  preparation  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  MeAdam. 

As  they  are  not  intended  to  bo  shifted  this  season,  such  a stimulative  regimen 
will  be  of  use  to  prepare  them  for  the  debilitating  process  of  forcing,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  however  carefully  we  conduct  this  work  of  forcing, 
it  impairs  the  strength  of  plants  such  as  those  we  are  now  considering  very 
much,  and  the  art  of  the  grower  will  consist  in  averting  this  as  much 
as  possible.  If  any  shoot  threatens  to  grow  beyond  the  general  outline  it 
should  be  pinched,  but  this  pinching  should  be  indulged  in  but.sparingly,  nor 
prolonged  beyond  the  first;  week  m May,  else  the  result  will  be  disap- 
pointing. The  drainage  must  be  kept  right,  and  any  green  maWer  growing  on 
the  surface  of  the  ball  picked  off  ; but,  above  all,  see  that  the  water  pene- 
trates through  it  evenly  and  thoroughly.  They  should  be  moreover  kept 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  on  all  sides,  and  towards  midsummer  removed  to  a 
cooler  temperature— say,  the  front  stage  of  a greenhouse  or  an  airy  pi^  Ihe 
pots  will  be  quite  full  of  the  most  delicate  roots,  in  fact  pot-bound.  To  pre- 
serve their  activity  to  the  full  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the. 
sun.  I place  the  pots  at  this  stage  in  empty  pots  a size  larger  than  those  in 
which  they  are  growing.  This  cool  jacket  will  benefit  our  plants  m more  ways 
than  one.  It  will  protect, the  delicate  fibres,  whose  welfare  we  have  at  heart,  from 
the  enervating  influence  of  excessive  evaporation,  which  must  take  place  with 
pot-bound  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  will,  morever,  save 
them  from  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  this  same  evaporation  and 
its  necessary  consequent  heavy  watering  ; which  evils,  if  not  obviated  by  some 
means  or  other,  will  assuredly  lead  to  more  frequent  visits  from  their  insect 
enemies  than  will  be  conducive  to  their  well-being,  or  agreeable  to  the  groww- 
An  idea  is  prevalent— or  rather,  I should  say,  used  to  he  prevalent,  for  the 
the  chief  purpose  of  our  association  is  to  dispel  illusions,  and  that  of  all  sorts 
—that  azaleas  and  such  plants,  in  process  of  maturation,  should  receive  a 
reduced  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  more  surely  to  attain  the  object  in 
view.  I have  been  under  this  delusion  myself  at  one  time,  and  jts  victim  as 
well,  but  happily  I have  come  to  see  the  evil  of  my  ways.  The  best  and 
earliest  azaleas  I am  able  to  produce  are  growing  all  summer  in  an  old  green- 
house, where  they  bask  in  the  summer’s  sun,  and  breathe  the  freest  of  fresh 
air  night  and  day,  the  pot  protected  as  I have  described,  and  copiously  sup- 
plied with  water.  . , ,,  , . , , 

There  are  two  cardinal  points,  as  I take  it,  wherein  the  culture  of  the  azalea 
differs  from  that  of  camellias,  and  they  are  comprised  in  these— water  and 
shade.  The  camellia  during  its  growing  period  delights  m moderate  shade  ; 
indeed  as  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories  are  at  present  constructed,  with 
thin  large  panes  of  glass  and  closed  laps,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  preserve 
their  smooth  glossy  leaves  from  burns  and  scalds  without  a certain  amount  of 
shade.  Here  our  azalea  has  the  advantage  ; its  smaller  foliage,  covered  with 
innumerable  tiny  bristles,  enables  it  to  rise  above  the  defective  manufacture 
of  our  glass  merchants,  and  leaves  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  play  as  harmlessly 
on  their  surface  as  does  the  lightning  around  our  electrically-protected  spmes 
and  turrets.  Again,  when  our  camellias  have  finished  their  growth  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  dry  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  but 
we  must  also  reduce  the  supplies  at  the  root.  These  points  are  well  ®iiohgh 
understood  by  the  experienced  cultivator,  and  I refer  to  them  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  my  younger  brethren,  and  the  well-known  fact  that  principles  are 

best  illustrated  by  comparison.  , 

But  to  return  to  our  azaleas.  We  wull  fancy  ourselves  to  have  arr^ed  at 
the  middle  of  September  with  a batch  of  plants,  hard  as  ebony,  with  buds 
palpable  to  the  touch,  if  not  to  the  eye.  Those  of  us  who  require  the  better 
class  of  flowers  to  work  up  with  the  regular  supplies  available  at  this  season 
must  now  see  to  their  first  crop  of  azaleas  being  forthcoming  when  they  are 
wanted.  The  stock  of  plants  will  be  carefully  looked  over.  Those  sorts  inost 
easily  excited,  and  with  the  most  prominent  buds,  selected  and  placed  in  a 
structure  where  they  will  receive  an  airy  temperature  of  6o  deg.  or  there- 
abouts, and  as  near  the  glass  as  it  is  possible  to  place  them,  so  that  a ray  of 
light  will  not  be  lost  to  them.  Here  they  will  slowly  and  surely  open  their 
buds.  In  direct  proportion  as  the  process  of  ripening  has  been  perfected  m 
course  of  the  summer  will  be  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  th^  force. 
And  as  with  the  opening  of  the  buds,  so  does  the  relative  size,  and  substance, 
and  colouring,  depend  on  the  same  beneficial  influence.  The  cry  of  the 
dying  philosopher,  “Light  '.—more  light  ! ’’  was  never  more  devoutly  uttered, 
nor  more  full  of  meaning,  than  on  the  lips  of  the  anxions  and  careful 

azalea  forcer.  , . . r 

We  have  now  travelled  in  company  over  another  stage  in  the  career  of  our 
plants,  and  have  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  we  reap  as  we  have  sown,  so  to 
speak.  But  there  are  several  points  of  importance  to  be  considered,  to  which 
1 have  as  yet  made  no  reference— the  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow 
them  ; the  shifting,  and  the  right  time  at  which  this  operation  should  be 
performed  : the  training,  without  which  our  azaleas  are  among  the  most 
scrubby  of  iilants  ; and  the  insects  which  infest  them,  with  the  best  means  to 
rid  them  of  these  pests.  The  compost  I use  is  composed  of  three  parts  sound 
fibry  ptat,  two  parts  sound  yellow  loam,  and  two  parts  gritty  river  sand. 
These  are  mixed  together  and  chopped  up  roughly  with  the  spade.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  it  in  the  proper  condition  as  to  moisture,  with  that  satiny 
elastic  feel  about  it  that  tho  practical  man  knows  so  well,  but  has  no  words 
accurately  to  describe.  With  all  the  composts  I prepare,  whether  for  azaleas 
or  any  other  plant,  I like  to  have  them  spread  out  to  the  sun  and  frequently 
turned  over,  not  so  much  to  dry  them  as  to  enrich  them  by  exposure  to  the 

action  of  tho  atmosphere.  . . , , i u 

The  cheiiiists  tell  us  that  our  ciiltivatea  lands  have  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing from  the  air  wo  breathe  some  of  the  finer  and  most  subtle  elements 
that  enter  into  tho  composition  of  jilant  life,  and  which  we  inadequately 
attempt  to  supply  through  the  agency  of  chemical  compounds.  In  some 
feeble  sort  we  can  do  soinethiiig  for  tho  soils  wo  prepare  for  our  plants. 


I can  say  for  myself  that  the  more  I exprse  my  siils  to  tho  atmosphere 
the  lietter  am  1 pleased  with  the  plants  I grow  on  them.  When  it  has 
gone  through  this  ai-ratiug  process  to  my  satisfaction,  it  is  taken  to  the  potting 
bench,  and  finally  prepared  for  the  jiots  by  hand-picking  and  tsarmg  If  the 
shift  is  to  be  liberal  the  compost  is  left  rougher  than  for  small  shifts.  1 he  crocks 
used  in  tho  drainage  should  be  clean,  as  well  the  pots,  and  the  drainage  made 
as  perfect  as  the  most  experienced  can  devise.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  ai 
lirinlv  in  the  pots  as  pos8il>le  ; in  abort,  azaleas,  as  well  as  others  of  a similarly 
rootiiiK  character,  cannot  be  kept  in  health  with  loose  potting,  and  if  the  soil 
is  of  the  proper  texture  there  is  little  fear  of  tho  plant  suffering  from  over- 

compressmn.^  ^Thi^  is  a favourite  work  with  young  gardeners,  and  some  of 
them  are  really  experts  at  tho  work.  The  outline  of  the  plants  can  be  made 
into  any  shape  the  fancy  of  the  trainer  may  wish  them  to  ^^^ar.  I prefer  the 
pyramid  to  any  other,  though  in  large  collections  it  will  be  beat  to  have  all 
shapes— pyramids,  standards,  bushes,  &c.  Some  men,  by  the  use  of  stakes, 
perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  diagonal,  with  wire  laid  on  to  match,  ng  out 
the  framework  of  their  azaleas  with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  naval  archi- 
tects  bestow  on  their  men-of-war  fitted  out  for  active  service ; and  I confess 
that  they  turn  out  very  precise  work  thereby.  For  my  own  part,  however, 

I am  no  admirer  of  this  excessive  training.  One  good  firm  stake  and  a few 
shorter  ones  placed  at  intervals  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  are  all  the  adjuncts 
really  necessary.  Upon  these  the  plants  may  be  tied-iu  to  assume  any  shape 
you  may  wish  ; bearing  in  mind  all  the  while  that,  if  the  plants  are  grown 
principally  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers,  very  much  of  this  work  will  be  use- 
less, if  not  wasted.  . , ,i  • i. 

The  period  of  azalea  life  at  which  insects  are  most  troublesome  is  when 
they  have  finished  growing,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  moist  atmosphere,  and  from  the  subduing  influences  of  the 
syringe.  Happily  their  number  is  not  great.  The  black  thnps  is  the  most 
common,  as  it  is  the  most  virulent,  and  once  it  obtains  a firm  footing  is  not 
so  easy  to  dislodge.  If  they  are  only  appearing,  a good  sinoking  of  tobacco 
paper,  repeated  until  they  are  subdued,  is  a remedy  easily  applied.  A sprinkling 
of  cayenne  pepper  will  increase  its  pungency.  Dipping  in  a bath  ™ade  up 
with  two  ounces  of  soft-soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  one  gallon  of  tobacco 
liquor  to  every  six  gallons  of  soapy  water  will  prove  an  effective  remedy.  AU 
azaleas  previous  to  introducing  them  into  heat,  and  again  at  the  approach  ot 
winter,  should  be  examined  with  this  view,  and  bathed  if  there  is  the  least 
appearance  of  thrips.  Red-spider  can  only  be  troublesome  with  plants  that 
are  insufificiently  supplied  with  water.  Whenever  it  appears  I would  have 
something  not  very  sweet  to  say  to  the  bottle-holder.  The  most  expeditious 
remedy  is  the  garden  engine,  one  person  holding  the  plant  in  a horizontal 
position,  while  another  applies  the  water  to  the  under-side  of  the  ‘^bage  with 
sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  not  to  lacerate  or  strip  the  leaves, 
else  the  cure  will  be  as  bad  as  the  disease.  , f i 

Selection  or  Varieties. — The  following  sorts  are  among  the  most  useful 
for  early  work,  as  also  for  general  purposes.  I may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
I have  a preference  for  the  semi-double  sorts.  The  flowers  are  more  persistent 
and  stand  longer  when  cut,  either  in  bouquets  or  glasses.  . , . . , . 

Of  whites  I will  note  narcissiflora.  This  is,  in  my  estimation  the  most 
useful  white  azalea  in  existence.  If  Mr.  Fortune  had  done  no  other  work 
for  British  gardens  than  introduce  this  azalea  from  the  Flowery 
would  be  enough  to  make  us  hold  his  memory  in  loving  remembrance.  Where 
white  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity  for  Christmas  decorations  this  azalea 
should  be  grown  by  the  hundred.  I put  this  at  the  head  of  the  race  m point 
of  utility,  as  its  flowers  can  he  culled  over  a period  of  eight  months.  Borsig  is 
the  next  white  in  point  of  merit.  The  individual  flowers  are  larger  than  nar- 
cissiflora, but  it  does  not  produce  them  quite  so  abundantly ; but  the  pearly 
purity  and  size  of  its  flowers  will  make  up  for  any  deficiency  m this  respect. 
Princess  Stephanie  Clothilde  is  another  very  fine  sort,  with  semi-double 
flowers,  rather  smaller  than  either  the  two  sorts  named  ; but  with  the  lovers 
of  fine  form  this  variety  will  be  precious.  Bernard  Andreas  alba  is  another 
fine  sort  that  will  come  to  be  much  esteemed  where  white  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  good  substance  are  in  request.  Crispiflora  alba,  another  good 
white,  with  flowers  crimped  at  the  edges,  as  the  name  indicates  a very  good 
forcer,  but  as  yet  rather  scarce.  Imbricata,  new  semi- double  sort,  would  be 
a most  desirable  addition  to  our  stock  of  white  flowers  if  it  had  stamina  to 
grow  freely  ; with  those  who  can  refrain  from  cutting  this  will  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  will  repay  any  little  trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  Then  we  have 
Flag  of  Truce,  Fielder’s  White,  Etendard  du  Flandre,  Mont  Blanc,  Snowflake, 
Vesta,  Purity,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Princess  Alice,  and  Heine  de  Portugal ; and 
last,  though  the  oldest  of  them  all,  is  Indica  alba.  This  sort  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  recommendation  at  this  time  of  day.  I had  a plant  of  this  sort 
in  the  open  quarter,  with  rhododendrons,  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  it 
annually  supplied  me  with  azalea  flowers  when  they  were  over  indoors,  but 
unfortunately  it  succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  last  winter.  There  are 
favoured  spots  in  the  country  where  this  plant  would  make  a most  desirable 
addition  to  our  shrubberies,  and  would  help  to  open  up  a new  pleasure  to  their 
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Of  coloured  azaleas  the  name  is  Legion.  The  difficulty  is  where  to  draw 
the  line,  but  this  invidious  sort  of  work  must  be  done  sometimes,  even  witli 
azaleas.  The  following  are  well-known  sorts,  and  will  disappoint  none  : 
Bernard  Andreas,  Beauto  Supreme,  Brilliant,  Ceres,  of  exquisite  form 
though  small  ; Charmer,  tho  bold  Due  de  Nassau,  with  his  very 
effective  rosy  scarlet  ; Duchesse,  Fascination,  Iveryana,  with  the 
charming  Mrs.  Turner,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Purpurea  plena,  lic- 
turata,  the  useful,  though  plain  and  unpretentious,  Koi  de  Hollande  ; Koi 
des  Beautds,  Sigismund  Riicker,  with  the  double  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert. 
The  raiser  of  this  variety  had  without  doubt  a keen  sense  of  the  litness  ot 
things.  There  is  no  azalea  known  to  me  more  worthy  to  bear  the  name  ot 
that  illustrious  man,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  than  this  one.  It  is  one  of  tlio 
few  azaleas  that  1 should  like  to  possess  by  the  thousand.  Then  -wo  have 
Sparkler,  and  Stella,  and  Queen  of  Rosea ; and,  last  of  all,  wo  have  Amreiia, 
with  its  progeny,  which  will  soon  oust  the  parent  from  the  post  of  hoiiom 
it  held  so  long.  


Gilpin’s  “ Forest  Scenery.” — Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Go.  are  about  to  publish  a cheap  edition  of  the  illustrated  roissne 
of  Gilpin’s  “ Forest  Scenery,”  edited,  with  notes  bringing  it  up  to  date, 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  autlior  of  “ Antumnal  Leaves.”  It  is  a curious  act 
that  the  third  edition  of  “ Forest  Somiery,”  which  was  revised  by  G ilpin 
himself,  and  forms  the  text  of  Mr.  Heatli’s  reprint,  is  not  in  tho  llntisii 
Miisoum. 
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THE  WALTHAM  CROSS  NURSERIES. 

Mussits.  r.vui,  AM)  Sonh’  oxtoiiaivo  nursorioa  at  Waltham  Crosa  arc  scarcely 
less  iiitorosting  now  tliau  in  tho  height  of  suininor.  Tlio  rose  trees  are  not 
ovcr-woightod  with  llowors,  tho  fruit  trees  are  not  groaning  under  honourable 
burdens,  and  tho  llowor  bods  do  not  dazzle  one  by  their  brightness.  But  as 
tho  autumn  removed  tho  roses  and  the  ruddy  fruits,  and  made  tho  bedding 
plants  a little  I'ulpy,  she  passed  her  “ liory  lingers  o’er  the  loaves.”  At  this 
time,  therefore,  studies  of  trees  may  bo  made  in  their  autumnal  colours — the 
scarlet  oaks,  the  orango-hued  sumachs,  the  amber-tinted  birches  and  elms,  and 
tho  rich  russets  of  maples,  alders,  amelauchiors,  aud  thorns,  contrasting  boldly 
with  tho  deep  green  of  tho  poplar.s  and  planes,  which  have  scarcely  made  a 
change  as  yet ; and  tho  grey  green  of  tho  willows,  reluctant  to  own  that  tho 
days  arc  damp  aud  the  nights  chilly.  Perhaps  in  nurseries  of  this  class,  where 
large  stuff  abounds,  and  hardy  fruits  obtain  special  attention,  one  of  the  best 
amuseuicuts  for  a true  amateur  horticulturist  on  a sunny  day  at  this  time  of 
year  would  be  to  make  note  of  the  colours  of  the  fruit  trees,  many  of  which 
arc  beautiful  beyond  compare  when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall.  The  rich  scarlet 
of  tho  deciduous  azaleas,  a feature  of  interest  in  the  promenade  garden, 
is  equalled  by  many  of  the  finest  varieties  of  pears,  and  the  several  hues  of  the 
species  of  ampelopsis,  cjn  all  be  matched  in  trees  that  are  mountains  of  snow 
in  spring,  mountains  of  gold  in  summer,  and  mountains  of  fire  in  autumn. 
There  are  some  tasteful  and  fruit-loving  persons  who  plant  pyramid  pears  on 
extensive  lawns  aud  in  noble  walks,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  bring  them  into 
the  foreground  in  the  dressed  garden,  where  they  combine  with  leafage  as 
handsome  as  that  of  the  camellia  a most  welcome  display  of  spring  flowers 
and  a serviceable  supply  of  fruit.  It  is  a matter  of  no  small  interest  that  for 
such  a purpose  we  may  easily  select  varieties  that  afford  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  that  make  a splendid  display  in  the  colours  of  their  leafage  in  the 
autumn  ; for  it  is  a great  compensation,  now  that  thedays  are  short  and  dnll,  to 
see  in  the  gardens  and  woods  a rich  variety  of  autumnal  colours. 

But  the  visitor  to  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  need  not  lack  amusement 
even  on  a dreary  day  when  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  busy  with  his  water  cart,  for 
the  houses  are  many  and  they  are  well  fllled.  Although  these  are  “ general  ” 
nurseries,  and  shelter  zonals  and  grape  vines,  herbaceous  plants,  bulbous 
flowers,  forest  trees,  and  peas  and  potatoes,  one  soon  makes  the  discovery  that 
the  lines  lead  in  a very  special  manner  towards  camellias  and  roses  and  hardy 
fruits.  The  great  camellia  house  is  unique  for  its  collection,  as  well  as  for 
the  health  of  the  plants  and  their  present  crop  of  buds  that  in  due  time  [will 
become  flowers.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  have  been  careful,  through  all  the 
years  of  change  in  floriculture,  and  especially  in  the  days  when  the  human 
eye  could  find  delight  in  double  flowers  only — during  all  this  time  they  have 
been  careful  to  keep  all  the  best  of  the  old  single  camellias.  Now  that  these 
are  in  demand  once  more,  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  discerning  beauty  in 
them,  and  this  grand  collection  therefore  has  peculiar  interest,  for  in  it  we 
find  sorts  that  in  many  other  places  have  been  discarded,  while  we  have  with 
them  the  best  of  the  doubles  that  have  for  some  time  past  enjoyed  somewhat 
of  a monopoly  of  admiration.  All  the  camellias  are  in  pots  ; all  are  well  pro- 
portioned, and  in  rich  rude  health  with  bloom  enough  and  to  spare.  The  treat- 
ment is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  least  possible  amount  of  fire  heat  is  employed 
until  the  bloom  is  over,  when  the  heat  is  increased  to  promote  new  growth,  this 
being  completed  and  the  new  crop  of  buds  set  by  the  middle  of  June.  Being 
then  hardened  by  free  ventilation,  they  are  towards  the  end  of  the  month  re- 
moved to  a border  where  the  shade  of  large  trees  secures  to  them  the  subdued 
green  daylight  they  so  evidently  enjoy,  combined  with  the  free  summer  air 
and  the  nourishing  night  dew.  In  the  early  days  of  October'they  are  housed 
again,  and  as  time  permits  afterwards  they  are  put  in  order  for  their  winter 
work. 

Pot  roses  are  grown  in  vast  numbers  for  forcing,  for  planting  out,  for  con- 
servatories, and  for  export.  There  are  some  remarkable  growths  of  Marechal 
Niel  to  be  seen  on  the  manetti  stock,  rods  of  fifteen  feet  aud  proportionate 
substance  being  in  great  plenty,  and  ensuring  to  purchasers  flowering  trees  at 
the  first  start.  The  Marechals  on  their  own  roots  grow  slowly  at  first,  and 
therefore  are  not  made  in  such  quantities  as  those  on  manetti.  All  the  houses 
containing  roses  are  kept  a little  warm,  the  object  being,  not  to  promote 
growth,  but  to  prevent  mildew  ; and  a cleaner  lot  one  could  not  wish  to  see. 
l\lany  of  the  teas  are  flowering,  but  this  is  not  encouraged,  and  therefore  the 
lovely  blooms  of  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  &c.,  that  delight  one,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  accidents  rather  than  as  any  proper  results  of  the  system  of  treat- 
ment, the  chief  aim  of  which  at  this  time  is  to  encourage  rest  rather  than 
activity. 

An  interesting  feature  here  is  a newly-planted  house  of  Lapagerias,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  red  and  the  white.  The  plants  are  in  a bed  about  four 
feet  wide  and  about  the  same  depth,  supported  by  a brick  wall,  and  consists 
of  good  sandy  peat  well  broken  up,  but  firm  and  somewhat  lumpy.  The 
plants  are  trained  up  next  the  side  lights,  and  will  be  taken  up  the  rafters  in  the 
course  of  next  year,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  roof  will  be  wholly  clothed  with 
this  very  best  of  our  cool-house  climbers.  The  bed  will  be  occasionally  flooded 
with  water  in  the  summer  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  this 
house  will  doubtless  constitute  a special  attraction  in  the  Waltham  Cross 
Nurseries. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  chrysanthemums  the  ground  between  the  pots  is 
now  black  with  soot,  which  is  sprinkled  between  the  pots  (but  never  on  the 
plants),  in  order  to  benefit  the  leafage  by  its  odour.  To  the  writer  of  this 
hasty  note  the  smell  of  the  soot  was  by  no  means  pleasant ; but  Mr.  William 
Paul  declares  that  observation  has  taught  him  that  many  kinds  of  plants, 
particularly  chrysanthemums  and  grape  vines,  derive  benefit  from  the  sootv 
exhalations,  although  it  does  not  benefit  them  to  let  the  black  stuff  touch  their 
leaves.  Seeing  how  men  and  women  thrive  in  many  stinking  places,  and  that 
chrysanthemums  delight  in  sniffing  at  soot,  may  suggest  that  sweetness  and 
light  comprise  only  two  out  of  many  necessities  of  happy  existence.  Does  a 
Bermondsey  tanner  thrive  when  removed  from  that  region  of  multiplied 
stenches  ? Do  gasmen  die  early  or  live  long  ? Is  it  good  to  live  in  Vauxhall 
and  inhale  the  sickening  smell  of  simmering  cat’s  meat  ? But  we  will  forbear 
to  put  any  more  such  questions.  Any  of  our  friends  who  doubt  the  policy  of 
sprinkling  soot  amongst  chrysanthemums  may  learn  this  much  by  a visit  to  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries — that  it  does  them  no  harm,  for  they  are  as  healthy 
and  robust  as  any  in  the  land. 


IVIKS  IN  A LONDON  OARDKN. 

It  is  a fact  of  some  iniportancc  in  respect  of  town  gardens  generally, 
tliat  very  few  wlio  are  interested  in  the  subject  know  anything  wluit- 
ever  of  tlic  uses  of  tho  ivy  as  a town  plant.  In  all  the  cities  of  Europe, 
save  a few  in  the  extreme  north,  we  see  the  ivy  used  profusely,  and 
often  with  a line  artistic  taste,  and  in  a large  majority  of  instances 
the  examples  of  training  and  general  management  arc  far  in  advance 
of  tiie  best  that  may  be  seen  in  London.  But  here,  there,  everywhere, 
there  is  l)ut  one  sort  of  ivy  employed,  and  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
using  it  made  manifest.  We  see  the  Irish  ivy,  Jledcra  catiaricusis 
of  the  books,  trained  to  walls,  trellises,  arbours,  palisades,  and  tree 
trunks,  these  being  but  several  examples  of  one  idea  wrought  out 
with  the  same  material.  All  these  modes  of  employing  the  plant  are 
worthy  of  encouragement;  indeed,  some  very  beautiful  scenes  in 
Continental  cities  owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  the  rich 
green  drapery  secured,  where  there  might  otherwise  be  but  grim  walls 
or  ugly  fences  or  dry  repetitions  of  idgid  lines.  But,  just  because  so 
much  is  accomplished  in  one  way  with  one  material,  it  seems  proper  to 
lament  that  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  plant  may  be  grown 
have  hitherto  obtained  but  scant  attention ; while,  as  to  the  numerous 
beautiful  varieties  of  ivies  at  command,  it  is  certainly  a matter  for 
I’egret  that  those  to  whom  they  might  prove  especially  useful  have 
hitherto  renounced  them  altogether. 

The  Irish  ivy  that  may  be  seen  on  every  hand  is  beyond  doubt 
one  of  the  noblest  plants  of  its  class,  and  for  clothing  spacious  walls 
invaluable.  But  there  are  not  only  other  sorts  of  ivies  that  afford 
vai'iety  of  leafage,  and  therefore  are  to  be  desired  for  that  reason,  but 
certain  of  these  other  varieties  are  better  than  the  common  sort 
that  is  everywhere  planted,  because  brighter  in  colour,  neater  in 
habit,  more  continuous  in  growth,  and  therefore  keeping  their  best 
summer  colour  for  a longer  period,  while,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
catalogue  of  their  virtues,  they  train  themselves  firmly  to  any  holding 
surface,  needing  no  aid  from  nails  and  shreds,  this  quality  being  but 
partially  developed  in  our  good  old  friend  the  Irish  ivy. 

As  regards  the  other  ways  and  the  other  sorts,  to  put  the  capabilities 
of  the  plant  to  a test,  we  will  lay  out  an  ivy  garden.  It  must  compi'ise 
lawns  or  carpets  of  delicious  verdure.  These  can  be  made  quickly  by 
planting  the  ivies  where  required  and  allowing  them  to  run.  In  many 
places,  where  grass  does  not  thrive,  or  where  the  incessant  care 
that  grass  requires  cannot  be  given,  the  ivy  comes  to  our  aid  and 
makes  a quick  end  of  all  difficulty.  There  is  no  ivy  so  suitable  for 
this  purpose  as  the  Emerald,  because  of  the  exceeding  richness  of  its 
bluish  green  colour,  its  early  growth  in  spring,  its  late  growth  in 
autumn,  and  the  smallness  and  smoothness  of  leaves,  which  do  not 
hold  the  dirt  in  winter  as  do  the  leaves  of  the  Irish  ivy.  But  there 
are  at  least  half  a-dozen  sorts  suitable  for  carpeting,  and  the  common 
Helix  of  the  woods  is  one  of  them.  However,  for  this  pnrpose,  the 
Emerald  ivy  stands  alone,  and  it  is  a folly  to  use  any  other  when  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  the  best. 

The  edging  of  flower  beds  and  compartments  filled  with  shrubs 
may  be  more  quickly  and  effectually  accomplished  by  means  of  ivy 
than  with  any  other  plant  whatever.  In  a town  garden  a box  edging  is 
often  a sorry  affair.  The  green  euonymus  may  often  take  the  place 
of  the  box  with  advantage,  but  ivy  is  better  than  either.  Here,  again, 
the  emerald  ivy  comes  in  well,  making  a rich,  solid,  and  easily- 
managed  edging  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  Occasionally  we  see 
in  spacious  forecourts  a large  circular  or  oval-bed  raised  one  to  two 
feet  above  the  gravel,  supported  with  burrs  and  planted  with  Irish  ivy, 
and  the  work  so  far  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  for  the  large  dark- 
leaved plant,  having  space  enough  for  full  display  of  its  fine 
characters,  contributes  a tasteful  and  satisfactory  element  that  confers 
dignity  on  the  position.  But  the  variegated  ivies,  on  which  I shall 
make  a special  note  presently,  offer  themselves  for  this  pnrpose,  and 
are  of  some  value.  I have  a series  of  edgings  of  the  variety  known 
as  Minor  marmorata,  also  as  Discolor.  This  is  a small-leaved  ivy  of 
a dull  green  colour,  much  blotched  with  grey  or  white.  It  is  not 
effective  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  where  ivies  are  grown  in 
variety,  as  they  are  here,  to  the  extent  of  some  sixty  sorts,  this 
has  its  uses,  and  makes  a change  for  edging  purposes.  There  is  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  the  golden-tinted  ivy  known  by  some  eight  or 
ten  different  names,  such  as  Aurea,  Clirysoplnjlla,  Ac. : this  has  leaves 
of  medium  size,  much  blotched  and  patched  with  dull  orange-coloured 
variegation.  On  a spacious  wall  it  is  a grand  plant,  as  an  edging  to 
beds  it  is  middling,  and  would  be  very  good  if  we  were  not  compelled 
to  clip  it.  The  truth  is  the  clipping  promotes  a green  growth,  aud 
therefore  as  many  as  possible  of  the  long  shoots  should  be  saved,  and 
trained  along  the  line  to  ensure  plenty  of  colour.  In  the  country, 
more  especially  in  the  kindly  west,  the  lovely  silver-leaved  ivies  forming 
the  series  of  Marginatas  are  available  ; but  those  who  employ  them 
in  a London  garden  incur  a certain  degree  of  risk,  and  if  I may 
advise  at  all,  I must  say  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  green  ivies 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose  now  before  us. 

The  next  stage  in  the  furnishing  of  oiir  garden  will  be  to  plant  shrubs, 
and  a very  lai’ge  proportion  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts,  whether  tree 
ivies  or  climbing  ivies,  ai’e  at  our  command  for  this  purpose.  Many  a one 
who  has  struggled  in  vain  to  make  a nice  garden  in  some  smoky  district 
would  have  nothing  but  good  luck  if  the  labour  wasted  on  things  that 
refused  to  grow  had  been  bestowed  upon  ivies.  Let  us,  to  make  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  beginning,  take  a nice  plant  of  Irish  ivy  from  a 
pot,  and  plant  it  in  the  border.  It  is,  we  will  say,  three  feet  high,  with 
a fair  proportion  of  shoots,  all  rich  with  dark  leafage.  Having  planted 
it,  drive  in  a stout  stake  a little  taller  than  the  plant,  and  train  it  to 
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the  st  ikc  nithcr  looaoly,  so  as  to  form  an  upright  hush,  and  you  will 
have  as  nice  an  ornaiiiciit  of  a certain  kind  at  the  cost  of  about  eighteen 
pence  as  you  might  fail  to  obtain  in  other  ways  at  three  oi’  foui  times 
the  cost.  All  the  climbing  ivies  may  be  converted  into  handsome 
pyramids  by  this  very  simple  method  of  treatment.  1 have  many  such 
that  are  from  ten  to  thirty  years  old,  and  they  present  a noble  appear- 
ance. To  tlio  reader  who  has  not  had  experience  in  this  department  of 
gardening  it  will  seem  that  the  plants  must  need  much  support ; but  the 
truth  is  they  need  but  little,  for  in  most  cases  one  stout  oak  stake  will 
support  a tree  half  a yard  wide,  and  a few  stout  ties  on  a rough 
bunching  system  answers,  because  the  side  shoots  that  are  thrown  out 
freely  take  away  all  rigidity  of  outline,  and  completely  hide  the  rough 

supports.  .■All 

Thus  far  with  our  one  soi’t  of  ivy  as  a pyramid  or  distaft.  When 
we  look  for  varieties  suitable  for  similar  treatment  to  make  an  ivy 
garden  there  appears  to  be  no  end  of  them.  But  I will  name  a few 
that  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose ; — The  Ei>ierald  once 
more,  and  its  near  relative  Poctica,  which  has  larger  leaves,  a more 
yellowish  tone  of  green,  and  becomes  moi’e  deeply  bronzed  in  winter. 
Heteropliylla  is  a bold  climbing  ivy,  with  leaves  that  vary  from 
three  blunt  lobes  to  a perfectly  smooth  outline,  the  colour  a rich  deep 
green.  Digitata  has  a fine  colour  and  is  elegantly  lobed.  Gracilis  is 
very  slender,  but  makes  a pretty  pole  when  it  has  acquired  some  age. 
Lobata  major,  Tortiiosa,  Pedata,  common  Helix,  and  Deltoideatoim  a, 
series  that  make  the  best  poles,  because  free  growing  and  bold  in 
character.  But  we  may  have  also  the  Clouded  Gold  and  Chrysophylla 
with  advantage,  for  their  colours  are  good  and  they  thrive  in  town. 

There  remain,  however,  all  the  true  tree  ivies,  and  these  are  grand 
things.  There  is  a tree  form  of  the  Irish  ivy,  a toee  form  of  the 
English  ivy,  a tree  form  of  the  great  leathery-leaved  Rcegneriana  or 
Coriacea,  and  several  Golden  Tree  and  Silver  Tree  ivies,  the  catalogue 
names  of  which  need  not  be  given,  for  as  they  vary  they  are  of  very 
little  use.  These  need  no  support,  they  grow  freely,  they  assume 
beautiful  proportions  without  needing  any  training,  and  they  are 
beautiful  in  all  seasons. 

When  we  look  at  the  walls  and  fences  we  return  to  the  old  story 
that  ivy  is  a capital  clothing  for  them.  But  where  there  are  walls  that 
need  clothing  there  is  a grand  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a,  col- 
lection of  ivies,  and  I would  that  I could  convey  to  the  uninitiated 
some  idea  of  the  delight  a good  collection  is  likely  to  confer  on  its 
happy  possessor.  It  is  a common  tradition  that  ivy  grows  slowly,  but 
it  is  true  only  in  part,  for  although  in  the  first  season,  and  perhaps  in 
the  second,  ivy  does  not  make  much  growth,  still  it  does  progress  from 
its  earliest  stages.  But  in  the  third  year  what  will  it  do  ? Almost 
anything,  for  the  robust  green-leaved  sorts  will  grow  a yard  in  one 
season  when  in  a good  position,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a house  at  that  rate.  I brought  with  me  to  my  present 
abode  a collection  of  ivies  in  pots,  all  newly  struck  for  the  purpose,  and 
planted  them  round  walls  and  palisades,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
years  their  growth  ranges  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  my  walls  are 
grandly  furnished,  at  practically  no  cost  whatever  save  the  exercise  of 
a little  patience,  while,  as  to  the  merit  of  the  clothing,  I might  search 
through  the  wide  world  and  fail  to  find  anything  better  or  half  so 

^ As  regards  the  sorts  adapted  for  walls,  there  are  at  least  fifty  that 
are  worth  growing.  But  I will  name  a few  that  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  a nice  little  collection.  We  will  begin  with  our  old  friend 
the  Irish  Ivy,  which  we  will  call  Canariensis.  The  less  of  this  the 
better  whei-e  there  is  a collection,  but  one  piece  four  or  five  feet  wide 
may  be  allowed.  Dentata  produces  immense  leaves  of  a bright  grass- 
green  colour,  and  requires  abundant  room.  Gracilis  is  lovely  on  a 
wall  because  of  its  light  pencilling  and  pretty  little  leaves.  Pedata 
and  llimalaica  (also  known  as  Cinerea)  make  a pretty  pair,  very  dis- 
tinct. Heterophylla,  Palmata,  Beltoidca  (also  known  as  Bhomboidea), 
Sagittcefolia,  Emerald,  and  Algericnsis  may  take  the  lead  for  green 
varieties.  Amongst  the  variegated  the  best  will  be  Canariensis 
Variegata,  Canariensis  maculata,  Palmata  aurea,  Chrysophylla,  and 
Angidaris  aurea.  The  small-leaved  Silver  Ivies  are  not  well  adapted 
for  a London  garden,  but  whoever  has  become  reasonably  enamoured 
of  these  plants  will  be  likely  to  plant  a few,  and  may  have— as  he  or 
she  will  deserve — good  fortune  with  them. 

It  now  remains  to  be  said  that  all  kinds  of  ivies  have  succeeded 
perfectly,  in  many  cases  surprisingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
silver-leaved  class,  the  Marginatas,  in  their  half-dozen  forms.  When 
I brought  my  stock  here  there  wei-e  some  hundreds  of  nice  young 
plants  of  these  lovely  silver  ivies  amongst  them,  and  one  lot 
I planted  to  form  a band  between  two  rings  of  emerald  ivy  to  enclose 
a group  of  cotoneasters  and  berberis.  Another  lot  I planted  to 
form  an  edging  to  a bed  of  hollies,  on  the  outer  margin  of  which  were 
planted  crocuses,  tulips,  &c.,  to  which  the  creamy-leaved  ivy  was  m- 
tended  to  form  the  finishing  boundary.  It  was  a grave  mistake  ; but 
the  experience  enables  me  now  to  advise  the  Londoner  to  be  cautious 
before  embarking  largely  in  the  small-leaved  silver  ivies,  for  mine  aie 
gone.  They  made  such  poor  progress  that  after  the  first  season  I 
lifted  one  lot  and  planted  it  to  enrich  the  other.  The  next  year  I 
allowed  the  emerald  ivy  to  run  over  the  miserable  silver  ivies,  and  thus 
they  were  soon  obliterated.  Two  conspicuous  failures  have  occui'rcd 
in  my  most  iccont  practice  in  London  gardening.  The  silver  climbing 
ivies  and  tlie  golden  broad-l(!avcd  cuonymuscs  liayc  been  morcphigue 
than  profit,  for  the  winters  of  1879-80  and  1880-81  killed  them  by  dozens, 
and  crippled  those  that  escaped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large-leaved 
variegated  climbing  ivies,  and  the  narrow-leaved  golden  cuonymuscs 
(of  the  old-fashioned  type)  have  scarcely  suifered,  and  their  appear- 
ance at  this  time  is  delightful — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  m 
growth  and  colour  they  are  splendid. 


There  remains,  however,  a curious  counterpoise  to  this  uncomfortable 
fact.  Let  me  repeat,  that  I may  be  clearly  understood,  that  1 cannot 
recommend  any  of  the  small  silver-leaved  trailing  or  climbing  ivies  for 
a London  garden.  They  are  too  delicate,  and  the  winters  kill  or  cripple 
them.  But  1 can  recommend  all  the  silver-leaved  and  goldendeuved  tree 
ivies  ; they  all  grow  freely,  no  frost  or  fog  hurts  tliem,  and  they  make 
most  beautiful  little  sparkling  bushes.  Seeing  that  in  this  section  there 
are  several  beautiful  varieties,  I recommend  a free  use  of  them  where 
such  things  are  wanted,  and  they  are  prime  necessities  of  a proper  ivy 

^'^*Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  precious  pet  will  stand  a test  of 
some  severity.  The  ivies  und  tlic  hollies  are  the  finest  of  all 
town  plants  for  giving  a comfortable  warmth  to  the  garden  in  the 
winter,  and  those  who  are  wise  will  secure  a sufficiency  at  the  nrst 
start  to  form  the  foundation  of  a good  garden,  which  may  be  enriched 
with  colour  to  any  extent  afterwards.  As  regards  their  relative  cost  in 
the  first  instance,  the  difference  is  perhaps  not  great,  but  there  is  a diffe- 
rence in  the  end  of  very  considerable  importance.  Amateurs  who  are  not 
well  versed  in  garden  mysteries  can  do  but  little  in  multiplying  hollies, 
but  anybody  can  multiply  ivies, for  the  cuttings  maybe  made  anyhow, 
and  at  almost  any  time,  and  if  fairly  fixed  in  the  ground  anywhere  will 
be  almost  certain  to  grow.  But  the  month  of  August  is  the  best  time 
to  strike  ivy  cuttings,  and  they  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  and 
cut  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  year.  Remove  a few  of  the  lowest 
leaves  and  plant  them  firmly  in  a somewhat  shady  place,  and  they  will 
make  root  in  time  without  any  further  care.  But  a better  way,  and 
one  that  should  be  adopted  in  striking  cuttings  of  delicate  variegated 
sorts,  consists  in  preparing  a bed,  about  a foot  deep,  of  sandy  loam  or 
peat  in  a frame,  and  planting  the  cuttings  in  this,  and  keeping  them 
thereafter  covered  with  glass,  giving  a little  air  occasionally  until  the 
next  summer  returns,  when  they  may  be  removed  and  planted 
they  are  to  remain.  In  the  absence  of  a frame  a common  handlight 
or  bell  glass  may  be  made  useful  in  getting  up  a little  stock  of  any 
delicateivy.  ^oses. 

EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER  ON  INSECT  LIFE. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Miss  E.  A. 
Ormerod,  F.M.S.,  the  consulting  entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  eociety 
of  England,  delivered  a lecture  on  the  above  subject.  At  the  outset  the  lecturer 
protested  against  the  current  opinion  that  weather  affected  all  insect  liie  alike  , 
t^his  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  golden  ehafer,  or  turnip  flea,  beetle, 
throve  in  very  hot  sunshine,  while  the  daddy  longlegs  or  crane  fly  liked  the 
cool  dampness  of  overshadowed  meadow  grass.  What  one  species  of  insect 
thrived  on  in  its  fully-developed  state  might  be  precisely  what  would  not 
have  suited  it  as  a caterpillar  or  a grub.  We  also  rec|uired  to  distinguish 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “ weather,”  for  differences  in  the  amount  of  heat  or 
cold  acted  very  differently,  according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  of  moisture 
accompanying  them.  Many  grubs,  such  as  those  called  surface  caterpillars, 
would  stand  severe  cold  so  long  as  they  were  in  their  own  speciaUy-prepared 
wintering-places,  but  if  thrown  out  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  wet  also,  would  die. 
A sudden  *downfall  of  cold  rain  in  summer  would  clear  off  caterpillars,  but 
with  regard  to  some  kinds  of  eggs,  though  heavy  rain  might  destroy  them,  yet 
they  would  not  hatch  as  well  in  drought  or  heat  as  when  there  vfas  a certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Insect  life  was  also  affected,  not  only  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  for  the  time  being,  or  shortly  before  any  given  time,  but 
the  effects  of  weather  might  be  traced  for  one  or  two  years  or  more,  some- 
times directly  in  the  condition  of  the  insects  themselves,  sometimes  by  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  special  weeds,  which  might  be  the  food  plant  of  some 
plant  pest  (the  charlock  for  example),  and  also  by  so  affecting  the  state  of  the 
ground  that  regular  measures  of  cultivation  by  which  plant  and  insect  vermin 
were  usually  cleared  out  could  not  be  carried  on.  If  they  considered  the  con- 
dition of  their  common  farm  insects  during  autumn  and  winter,  the  time  when 
the  farm  operations  of  the  year  commenced,  they  would  see  some  of|the  reasons 
why  they  were  uninjured  even  by  severe  cold.  The  {winter  state  which  they 
called  hybernation  was  not  simply  a torpidity  caused  by  the  cold,  for  it  was 
found,  in  cases  where  the  regular  time  for  hybernation  had  not  arrived,  that 
insects  had  carried  on  their  occupation  quite  undisturbed  by  a drop  in  the 
temperature  of  some  degrees  lower  than  the  warmth  of  some  w^eks  later,  when 
they  were  retiring  in  due  course  to  their  winter  quarters.  Hybernation  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  a distinct  condition  from  mere  effect  of  cold  ; rather  a con- 
stitutional seasonal  influence,  in  which  insects,  while  they  had  still  all  their 
instinctive  faculties  in  good  order,  prepared  a shelter  for  the  time  of  coming 
cold  and  want  of  food.  They  did  not  just  pass  into  a state  of  torpor  mdiflerently 
wherever  they  might  be,  but  selected  (some  special  locality  under  leaves  anil 
stones,  or  some  safe  protection,  or  formed  a cell,  or  in  some  way  supplied 
themselves  with  shelter;  and  here  they— or  such  of  them  as  hybernate— 
passed  into  a quiet  motionless  state,  the  animal  functions  decreasing  in  power 
with  the  increase  of  cold.  Still,  if  even  totally  frozen  so  that  they  could  be 
broken  like  sticks,  many  kinds  of  caterpillars  were  not  injured  so  long  as  the 
freezing  took  place  in  the  shelters  they  had  made  for  themselves.  J he  tiue 
remedy  here  was  for  fanners  to  cultivate  the  land  in  the  autumn,  and  throw 
them  out  of  their  cells  and  lay  them  open  to  drying  winds  and  frost 
and  thaw  and  wet.  This  would  effectually  kill  them.  So  far  as  the  egg- 
laying  is  concerned,  Miss  Ormerod  pointed  out  that  the  laying  plaoes-rauk 
grasses  and  weeds-should  be  destroyed.  Liming  and  chemical  manures  and 
sheep-folding  were  all  sure  means  of  destroying  the  eggs.  In  conclusion,  she 
asked  for  further  information  from  farmers  to  help  us,  by  bettor  knowloclgo 
in  destroying  these  pests  to  our  farm  crops. 


The  Chrysanthemums  in  FiNsnuuY  Parr  arc  coining’  fiH®ly 
into  bloom,  and  the  large  exhibition  house  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
to-day  (Saturday).  The  plants  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  for  at  least 
three  weeks,  but  in  consequence  of  the  immense  number  of  visitors 
in  previous  years,  more  especially  on  Sundays,  it  has  been  consulored 
desirable  to  extend  the  cxliibition  over  as  long  a period  as  possible. 
About  fifteen  hundred  plants  have  beenlgrown  this  year,  and  Ironi 
their  condition  at  the  present  moment  a display  of  the  most  splendia 
description  may  be  safely  anticipated. 
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ITLllAMITK  KOCKKIiV  FOli  A 
IIOUSK. 


TKMIMORATK  I’LANT 


Thk  wooil  ('nL;r;iviui:f  faithfully  roprosents  in  lilack  and  white  the 
roeki'ry  hy  Messrn.  I’ulhain  that  made  so  conspiouously  beautiful 
a feature  of  the  I lortieultural  iOxhibition  in  the  Ai'ricnltural  Hall  in 
tlid^'laat.  Roekeries  of  this  kind,  whihs  conforming'  to  the  require- 
nu'iita  of  taste,  beeaust'  modelled  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
nature,  art'  ju'culiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  horticulturist, 
because  they  can  be  so  easily  adapted  to  conjoin  with  or  even  to  sup- 
]un't  boundary  walls,  to  conceal  hot-water  pipes,  and  to  afford  positions 
where  suitabh'  plants  may  be  placed  to  ensure  pictorial  elfect.  In  the 
laying  out  t)f  a range  of  houses  or  of  a single  house,  if  it  is  intended 
ti>  introiluce  rockery,  it  would  bo  well  in  all  eases  to  construct  the 
walls  and  the  rockeries  at  the  same  time,  as  this  would  be  true  economy, 
and  wo\dd  ensure  a more  complete  effect,  whether  from  the  geological 
or  picturesque  point  of  view.  When  the  rockwork  is  considered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  general  design  of  the  structures  to  bo  embellished, 
the  doors  as  well  as  the  walls  can  be  provided  for,  and  rustic  arches 
may  be  construced,  both  to  afford  entrajico  to  the  ferny  caves  and  also 


'rilK  CONS'l'klJCTION  OK  ROCKKItIKS. 

iNiiununs  reacdi  \is  fivun  time  to  time  from  beginnerH  in  gardening, 
wlio  pro])OHO  to  construct  rockeries,  and  are  prudently  anxious  to  avoicl 
mistakes.  It  must  be  owned  that  mistakes  are  very  liktdy  to  occur 
wlu'ii  the  designers  or  constructors  have  not  in  the  first  instance  efear 
ideas  of  what  is  possible,  allowable,  or  desirable.  The  tendency  of 
beginners  is  generally  towards  the  construetion  of  fantastic  garish 
piles  of  “ rocks  ” that,  when  finished,  btdong  inevitably  to  the  peep- 
show  class  of  entertainments.  They  liave  this  peculiarity  in  common, 
that  no  plant  can  grow  in  <n-  upon  them.  A knowledge  of  tin;  require- 
ments of  plaitts  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  a knowledge  of 
rocks,  for  when  a rockery  is  richly  closed  with  vegetation  the  nature 
of  the  substructure  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  Nature 
has  a way  of  hiding  the  bones  of  the  world  with  garlands  of  flowers  ; 
and  a mere  heap  of  nameless  rubbish  may  become  a mountain  of 
beauty  if  plants  will  kindly  take  to  it  and  hide  its  ugly  nakedness 
with  their  own  fabrics,  produced  without  either  toiling  or  spinning. 

But  the  teachings  of  Nature  must  be  heeded  lioth  in  the  rocks  and 
their  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of  the 
plants  iipon  them.  And  thus  at  the  first  start  we  have  at  least  to 
recognize  what  may  be  termed  the  geology  of  the  subject.  In  some 


PULHAMITE  ROCKERY  fOR  A TEMPERATE  PLANT  HOUSE. 


to  conceal  the  junctions  of  pipes,  which  are  often  very  much  in  the 
way  when  the  engineering  work  is  all  completed  before  the 
geological  artist  is  called  in.  However,  this  after  all  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter.  If  rocks  can  be  formed  at  all, 
they  can  be  formed  to  fit  anything,  and  so  when  the  structures  are 
covered  in  Messrs.  Pulham  may  be  trusted  to  bring  in  the  mountains, 
the  fountains,  the  glens,  the  dripping  wells,  the  mysterious  pools,  the 
knoll  for  the  cyathea,  and  the  paradise  for  the  osmunda.  It  seems 
easy  to  provide  waterworks  for  these  under-cover  ferneries,  but  the 
water  must  come  in  and  it  must  go  out ; and  these  two  requirements 
may  cause  occasional  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  some 
practical  importance  that  a minute  drip  of  water,  if  constant,  may  be 
made  immensely  serviceable  in  the  growth  of  filmy  ferns,  and  the 
plants  that  are  usually  associated  with  them,  and  for  its  provision 
will  require  but  the  slenderest,  the  most  trivial  arrangements.  As 
regards  foundations,  stokeholes,  and  the  like,  the  most  perfect  pro- 
tection may  be  secm’ed  against  damp  from  sunken  fern-houses  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  cement.  If  the  foundations  of  a lighthouse 
can  be  made  proof  against  the  ever-active  assaults  of  the  waves,  there 
should  be  no  particular  trouble  arising  out  of  the  intended  presence 
anywhere  in  a garden  of  water  below  the  general  level. 


cases  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  others  it  has  only  a general 
importance  ; and  a most  effective  and  tasteful  rockery  may  be  made 
by  a man  who  has  never  travelled,  and  has  never  seen  what  is  termed 
“ live  rock  ” even  once  in  his  life.  Taking  the  extreme  case  of  a proper 
geological  rockery,  it  may  properly  be  one  on  which  very  few  plants 
can  be  advantageously  located.  But  in  proportion  to  the  intended  or 
inevitable  sterility  of  the  structure  must  be  its  picturesqueness  and 
accuracy  as  representing  some  distinct  formation.  Rockeries  of  this 
kind  are  perfectly  allowable,  and  may  prove  most  welcome  amongst 
the  “ rustic  adornments  ” of  a garden.  As  a matter  of  course,  rocks  of 
this  class  must  be  modelled  from  nature,  and  if  we  model  them  ever 
so  perfectly  they  mav  be  so  placed  as  to  surroundings  as  to  look  very 
ridiculous  after  all.  *A  mass  of  trap  bursting  forth  on  a bed  of  London 
clay  or  a pile  of  mountain  limestone  on  a tract  of  East- Anglian  drift, 
would  be  unbearable  unless  skilfully  “ led  up  ” to  by  the  accompani- 
ments. The  first  step  would  be  to  seelude  it  and  separate  it,  and  then 
prepare  the  mind  for  it,  so  that  the  incongruity  of  its  location  would 
be  obliterated  by  the  agreeable  sensations  its  intrinsic  merits  might 
inspu-e.  Real  rocks  in  situ  derive  much  of  their  charm  from  their  real 
attachments,  for  they  belong  to  the  spot  and  the  surroundings  are  in 
harmony  with  them.  That  noble  pile  of  “ Stennis  ” beside  the  Peak 
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Uailway  noiir  Croiuford  may  bo  regarded  as  a grand  model  fur  a grit- 
stone  rockery,  and  whoever  would  bo  an  artist  in  such  works  must 
visit  such  scenes.  Tlie  High  Rocks  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and,  better 
still,  the  Bridge  Rocks  in  the  same  district,  afford  suggestions  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  artist  in  works  of  this  kind.  An  example  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers  is  the  rockery  in  the  little  lake  in  the  grounds 
of  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  where  some  huge  blocks  of  gritstone  of 
a rich  deep  red  colour  show  themselves  in  the  natural  way  of  an  “ out- 
crop,” and  are  in  that  sense  not  incongruous,  because  Manchester  is  on 
the  same  formation  as  Buxton,  and  the  mighty  gritstone  masses  of 
Axe-Edge  will  suggest  just  such  work  as  Mr.  Milner  adopted  in  the 
rockery  at  Manley  Hall. 

Amongst  the  men  who  have  given  special  attention  to  what  are 
termed  “ natural  ” rockeries,  but  perhaps  might  with  more  propriety  be 
termed  geological  rockeries,  none  have  had  greater  success  than  Messrs. 
Rulliam  and  Son,  of  Broxbourne.  At  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  held 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  July  last  there  were  two  rockeries  shown 
by  this  firm,  one  of  which  was  selected  for  the  illustration  that  accom- 
panies this  paper,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  intended  to  represent 
real  rocks  without  a shadow  of  superadded  ornament.  Such  a scene, 
or  one  that  might  suggest  such  a structure,  may  often  be  met  with  in 
disused  quarries  in  mountain  limestone  and  Longmynd  formations. 
There  is  a great  gaping  quarry  near  to  Matlock  Bath,  as  you  turn 
round  from  the  village  to  the  road  that  leads  to  Matlock  Bridge.  It 
would  make  a superb  garden  rockery  if  that  end  of  Masson  could  be 
enclosed  for  the  purpose,  for  it  only  needs  to  have  the^  chinks  filled 
with  good  earth  and  planted  to  become  as  richly  romantic  as  it  is  now 
sublime  in  its  unclothed  angularity.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  in  the 
country  of  planted  quarries,  and,  as  may  now  properly  be  said, 

“ natural  ” garden  rockeries  are  those  in  the  grounds  of  Stancliife  Hall 
in  Daidey  Dale,  the  residence  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  Messrs.  Pul- 
ham  construct  rockeries  of  this  kind  on  any  scale,  and  with  definite 
principles  to  guide  them,  and  thus  it  is  they  ensure  for  their  employers 
constructions  that  geologists  may  ci’iticise  and  all  men  must  admire. 

In  the  construction  of  a rockery  we  may  have  in  view  to  combine 
with  a beautiful  scene  a great  variety  of  interesting  vegetation.  Then 
a strict  geological  study  is  not  of  paramount  importance,  and  we  are 
free  to  use  a variety  of  materials.  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  most 
cases  is  the  best  way  of  employing  the  cheapest  material  at  command 
in  the  district.  A method  by  which  I once  made  use  of  cheap  rubbish 
from  the  levelling  of  old  houses  is  shown  at  page  343  of  the  last  edition 
of  “ Rustic  Adornments.”  In  this  case  a frowning  pile  of  stratified 
rocks  overhanging  a dai’k  pool,  or  tarn,  was  produced  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  one  might  build  a house,  for  the  materials  were  cemented 
into  the  needful  forms,  and  then  faced  with  cement  to  produce  surface 
and  stratification.  A very  successful  rockery  constructed  in  the 
garden  at  Stoke  Newington,  to  serve  as  a screen,  was  brought  before 
our  readers  many  years  ago,  but  may  with  advantage  be  again  pre- 
sented, because,  as  contrasted  with  Messrs.  Pulham’s  rockery,  it 
illustrates  a quite  different  style  in  a work  intended  for  different 
uses. 

For  the  Londoner  who  cannot  command  unlimited  money  stone  is 
too  costly  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration.  The  “ burrs,”  as 
they  are  called  at  the  brick  kiln,  answer  admirably,  for  when  in  large 
masses  it  is  easy  to  work  them  into  any  plan,  and  usually  the  best 
plan  is  to  form  banks  varying  in  height,  but  nowhere  to  be  carried 
particularly  high,  and  nowhere  to  be  broader  than  assorts  with  con- 
venience of  management.  They  may  look  hard  and  ugly  when  first 
made,  but  clothe  them  well  and  the  vegetation  will  make  all  the 
difference.  Two  points  should  be  kept  in  view  ; one  is,  to  ensure  a 
great  body  of  earth,  for  dry  rocks  with  small  “ pockets  ” will  simply 
kill  and  not  keep  the  plants  entrusted  to^them.  Any  common  garden 
soil  that  is  available  on  the  spot  will  serve  the  purpose  perfectly, 
because  where  special  soils  are  required  holes  must  be  dug  for  the 
purpose  and  filled  with  prepared  compost  for  choice  plants.  But 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  best  rockery  plants  will  thrive  in  common 
garden  soil  without  any  preparation  whatever,  and  for  the  remain- 
der, generally  speaking,  sandy  peat  will  be  required.  The  introduc- 
tion of  shells,  or  corals,  or  any  masses  of  glaring  colour,  must  be 
condemned  as  paltry ; and  fanciful  notions  generally  must  be  enter- 
tained with  caution,  lest  we  establish  a sad  burlesque  where  we 
intended  to  have  an  interesting  rockery. 

There  are  now  two  good  rockeries  that  Londoners  may  inspect  and 
take  lessons  from,  and  at  this  moment  they  are  beautiful  and  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  surroundings.  The  nearest  to  Oockneydom  is  that 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It 
consists  of  a series  of  low  banks,  in  the  general  form  of  a horseshoe,  in 
front  of  the  great  vinery.  It  is  formed  in  great  part  of  burrs  helped 
out  with  blocks  of  stone  at  points  where  the  grey  rock  is  needed  to  give 
a touch  of  reality  and  to  enhance  by  contrast  the  beauty  of  the  vege- 
tation. The  other  rockery  conveniently  situated  for  Londoners  is  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcw.  It  has  been  but  recently  formed,  and  is  not 
as  yet  wholly  planted.  It  is  within  a few  yards  of  the  Cumberland 
Gate  entrance,  which  is  distant  only  half  a mile  from  the  Kew  Gardens 
Station  on  the  South-Western  Railway,  one  hour  from  Broad  Street  or 
Inidgate  Hill.  This  rockery  consists  of  a winding  walk  slightly  below 
the  general  level.  The  earth  removed  in  forming  the  walk  has  been 
I)iled  upon  either  side  to  form  enclosing  banks,  and  these  banks  are 
faced  with  blocks  of  stone  of  many  sorts  and  sizes.  It  may  be  called  a 
gorge,  or  defile,  but  it  is  not  needful  to  apply  any  such  name  to  it ; let 
it  lie  called  The  Rockery,  and  lot  it  be  admired  for  its  vegetation, 
which  could  not  be  so  well  grown  or  so  well  displayed  in  any  other 
way,  and  which  therefore  constitutes  its  proper  vindication. 

The  best  “ natural  ” rockeries  that  have  been  seen  by  the  present 
generation  were  undoubtedly  those  in  the  garden  of  the  Trocadcro 


Balaoe,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1878.  As  picturesque  models  of  stratified 
rocks,  with  rills  of  water,  miniature  chasms,  and  pinnacles  and  head- 
lands all  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme,  there  was  but  one  weak 
point  discernible,  and  that  was  the  newness  of  the  entire  affair — a 
weakness  that  every  rockery  must  display,  and  that  time  alone  can 
remove.  It  is  a great  folly  to  attempt  to  give  the  colouring 
of  age  by  artificial  means  ; you  go  right  away  to  Grernorne  Gardens 
and  the  paint-pot  the  moment  you  touch  the  material  to  subdue  the 
staring  evidence  of  recent  construction.  The  colouring  that  nature 
will  soon  bestow  will  be  delicious,  and  it  cannot  be  forestalled.  Nor 
docs  the  proper  ripening  of  a rockery  require  any  great  length  of  time. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  winter  it  will  become  richly  stained,  and  brick 
burrs  (if  such  are  employed)  will  soon  be  clothed  with  lovely  mosses, 
and  many  most  welcome  weeds  will  appear  amongst  the  ferns  and 
alpines  to  augment  the  reward  of  your  labours.  Perhaps  the  very  best 
of  elaborately-constructed  rockeries  is  that  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  we  have  I’omantic  walks  under  cliffs,  a mountain  tarn,  and  a 
cascade.  In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  is  a 
good  rockery  on  a similar  plan,  and  one  that  has  the  most  natural 
appearance  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  I have  seen.  This  kind  of 
construction  is  illustrated  in  the  respectable  rockery  in  Battersea 
Park,  which  is  now  well  ripened  and  richly  clothed,  and  affords  much 
delight  to  ruralizing  Londoners.  But  rockeries  of  this  class  are  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  private  gardens  of  moderate  dimensions  ; they  are 
costly  and  require  much  room.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  brick  burrs 
and  the  Chiswick  style,  for  if  the  growing  of  rockery  plants  is  the 
matter  of  first  importance  there  are  not  many  difficulties  to  encounter. 

S.  H. 


STINGS. 

Ixthesbingof  the  bee,  wasp,  hornet,  &c.,  a minute  drop  of  a transparent 
liquid  may  be  observed  on  the  sting,  and  is  called  “ bee  poison”  (formic  acid). 
It  penetrates  into  the  wound  produced  by  the  sting,  and  causes  the  well- 
known  effects.  It  would,  however,  be  a great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  only 
object  of  this  is  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  sting,  that  is,  that  it  serves  only  to 
injure.  It  has  a far  more  important  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  fermentation 
and  decay.  The  celebrated  bee  cultivator,  Holz,  reports  that  in  his  long  ex- 
perience with  honey  that  which  came  from  what  are  called  “rancorous 
swarms”  {boshafc)  had  peculiar  properties.  It  always  had  a bitter  harsh 
taste,  and  its  smell  was  sharp  too.  How  can  the  character  of  the  swarm  affect 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  honey  they  gather?  We  know  that  bees,  when 
they  are  disturbed,  run  out  their  stings,  on  the  end  of  which  may  be  seen  a 
tiny  drop.  This  littie  drop,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  bee  poison,  or  formic 
acid.  When  the  disturbance  is  at  an  end  they  draw  in  their  stings  again,  but 
the  little  drop  of  liquid  does  not  go  back  with  it,  being  wiped  off  on  the  comb, 
and  sooner  or  later  getting  mixed  up  with  the  honey.  This  explains  how  honey 
from  such  excited  bees  must  taste  and  smell  sharper  than  from  peaceable  bees. 
Excitable  bees  will  rub  off  this  little  drop  of  formic  acid  more  frequently  than 
other  bees ; perhaps  a larger  drop  is  formed  by  nervous  bees  than  by  those 
that  are  not  nervous,  and  hence  the  honey  is  richer  in  formic  acid.  This  acid 
is  never  absent  from  genuine  honey,  but  the  amount  differs.  This  contamina- 
tion is  not  only  uninjurious  but  very  useful,  in  fact,  necessary,  for  it  keeps  the 
honey  from  spoiling  ; we  know,  indeed,  that  purified  honey,  from  which  the 
formic  acid  has  been  removed,  very  soon  ferments,  while  unpurified  honey  will 
keep  unchanged  for  years.  Nature  furnishes  the  bees  with  this  knowledge 
instinctively,  and  therefore  they  do  not  carry  this  drop  of  formic  acid  away  out 
of  the  hive.  Bee  connoisseurs  assure  me  that  the  bees  add  it  to  the  nectar 
which  they  collect  that  is  free  from  it  so  as  to  make  it  keep,  and  they  do  this  in 
places  where  they  are  not  disturbed  too. 

Bee  stings  are  often  spoken  of  in  agricultural  and  popular  papers  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatic  affections,  and  numerous  cures  are  adduced  to  prove  it. 
If  the  formic  acid  that  accompanies  the  sting  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  cure,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of 
rubbing  the  spot  with  this  acid,  or  injecting  it  under  the  skin,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  somewhat  inconvenient  method  of  applying  live  bees. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  formic  acid  was  made  from  the  brown  wood  ants, 
by  triturating  them  with  water  and  distilling  it.  The  acid  liquid  was  used  to 
irritate  the  skin.  The  reddening  of  the  skin,  by  using  baths  of  pine  leaves,  is 
also  due  to  the  action  of  the  formic  acid.  The  anti-fermentative  action  of 
formic  acid  has  also  long  been  recognized. 

As  regards  the  irritative  action  of  stinging  nettles  and  other  similar  vege- 
tables, it  depends,  as  already  stated,  on  formic  acid.  The  point  of  the  nettles 
is  brittle  as  glass,  and  by  the  slightest  touch  penetrates  the  skin  and  breaks 
off,  pouring  out  its  acid,  and  causing  the  burning  sensation. 

Professor  A.  Vogel. 


Sericulture  in  Hun(!Ary.— The  report  recently  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  for  the  development  of  silk-growing  in  Hungary  is  of  a very 
satisfactory  character.  During  the  last  year  there  were  2,97(>  growers,  who 
obtained  41,537  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  from  42G  parishes,  while  the  sale  of 
the  produce  realized  41,81611.  This  was  a great  advance  on  the  previous 
year,  when  there  were  only  1,059  growers  cultivating  the  industry  in 
109  parishes,  and  producing  only  10,132  kilogrammes,  which  were  sold  for 
1 1,062  fl.  The  present  cocoon  harvest  has  been  sold  to  Italy  for  63,00011.,  and 
the  profits  thus  realized  are  being  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a silk 
cultivation  school,  to  which  three  training  instructors  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  three  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Throe  other 
appointments  have  been  made  by  private  efforts,  so  that  very  shortly  nine 
teachers  will  be  available  to  travel  through  the  country  and  give  gratuitous 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  silkworm  rearing  and  silk  winding.  In  the 
model  school  at  Goertz  one  of  the  professors  holds  classes  for  tho  surrounding 
district,  and  80  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  have  been  distributed  to  encourage 
beginners.  The  Government  has  also  planted  28,956  mulberry  trees.  The 
report  recommends  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  on  all  tho  commoroial  lands 
and  roads,  in  addition  to  tho  establishment  of  filatures  in  every  district,  and* 
if  their  recommendations  are  carried  out  tlioro  is  little  doubt  but  that  Hungary 
will  become  a great  silk-growing  centre. 
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A r.AKDKN  UOCKKUV  AS  A DIVIDING  SCliKKN. 

Till  1;  I V years  have  olapseil  sinoo  the  rockery  now  figured  was  constructed  at 
Stoke  Nmviiigtoii.  There  is  no  fashion  in  such  things,  and  thirty  years  is  no 
more  tliaii  tliirty  minutes  in  rospoot  of  relative  merit,  if  there  is  any  merit  of 
any  sort  whatever.  When  it  was  in  tlio  first  instance  made  a subject  of  illus- 
tration many  friends  were  gratilied,  and  I will  hope  to  renew  the  gratilication 
in  some  (juartors  by  oll'ering  this  as  a model  for  a certain  class  of  useful 
rookeries. 

llockcries,  like  many  other  things,  vary,  and  they  ought  to  vary  ; there 
must  bo  room  for  the  exercise  of  iiuiividu.al  invention  and  fancy,  and  for  the 
adaptation  of  an  iiloa  to  peculiar  circumstances.  If  wo  wore  to  go  deep  into  the 
(piestion,  wo  should  have  to  consider  whereartand  nature  should  come  to  terms 
in  the  forms  of  rockeries,  for  at  tho  lirst  start  wo  arc  adopting  artificial  moans 
to  produce  a representation  of  something  natural,  and  which  it  is  usually  a 
most  dillicult  thing  to  imitate.  Now,  to  avoid  all  such  questions,  let  me  offer 
a few  practical  observations  on  the  sketch  hero  presented  from  the  pencil  of 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  A.  Slooombe.  The  sketch  represents  what  has  been 
jocularly  termed  the  “ Itoinan  Wall,”  and  which  is  simply  a little  rockery 
constructed  to  make  a division  of  the  garden  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  called 
Koman  because  there  is  nothing  Roman  about  it  except  Roman  cement.  The 
name  originated  in  fun  and  frolic,  and  has  stuck  to  it  like  cement  ever  since. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  the  Roman  wall  is  virtually  a screen. 
There  is  such  an  activity  of  work  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  all  the  year 
round  that  a certain  amount  of  untidiness  is  inevitable.  Much  of  this  was 
always  visible  from  the  upper  end,  and  until  the  wall  was  built  I was  per- 
petually adopting  some  new  plan  of  shutting  out  from  view  all  that  conglomera- 
tion of  disorder.  At  last  I resolved  to  interrupt  the  view  by  means  of  a brick 
construction  which  should  have  an  agreeably  rustic  appearance,  and  which 
should  serve  also  as  a rockery  for  ferns  and  alpiues.  The  picture  shows  how 
this  was  done,  but  it  shows  the  centre  only,  and  the  principal  walk  down.  On 


them  needs  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  these  points  were 
especially  borne  in  mind — to  leave  occasional  openings  between  the  burrs  for 
the  formation  of  “ pockets,”  and  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  plants  placed  in  the 
pockets  to  push  into  tho  mass  of  the  wall  ; to  ^{ivo  the  affair  as  much  as 
possible  tho  aspect  of  a ruin  without  indulging  m any  excess  of  fantastic 
detail ; to  create  as  many  dill'eroat  aspects  and  positions  as  possible — some 
portions  being  in  tho  full  sun,  others  full  shade,  and  others  intermediate,  Tho 
crescent-shaped  bastion  is  an  admirable  scheme  for  plant-growing,  because  of 
tho  choice  it  affords  of  damp,  dry,  shady,  and  sunny  positions.  As  for  tho 
manual  part  of  tho  work,  that  consisted  in  building  up  with  cement  on  both 
sides,  and  Idling  in  between  with  clayey  loam  as  tho  work  progressed  ; all  the 
rest  was  a matter  of  eyesight  and  fancy. 

Tho  groat  service  this  renders  mo  is  that  it  affords  suitable  positions  for 
many  interesting  plants.  I have  never  seen  sodums,  semporvivums,  and 
mosombryanthemums  grow  so  finely  as  they  have  done  planted  out  on  the 
sunny  ledges  of  this  bastion.  The  trailing  species  of  mesembryanthemum  are 
pre-eminently  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  tho  purpose,  and  on  this  wall  I 
have  had  125  speeios  growing  at  the  same  time,  presenting  a variety  of  forms 
and  characters  which  no  other  tribe  of  plants  could  equal  in  such  a position. 
As  for  the  sednms  and  sempervivums,  they  literally  revel  in  the  chinks  they 
i have  established  themselves  in,  and  when  they  (lower  the  bastion  is  smothered 
! with  beauty.  That  elegant  little  gem  Sempervivam  arachnoides  has  a place 
full  in  the  front  on  a broad  ledge,  and  it  spreads  out  into  a great  cushion, 
silken  with  the  web  of  threads  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  when  the 
proper  season  arrives  is  an  almost  solid  mass  of  elegant  red  flowers.  The  wall- 
loving  ferns,  such  as  Asplenium  ruta-muraria,  A.  trichomams,  A.  adiantum 
nigrum,  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  many  others,  thrive  grandly  in  their  pre- 
pared pockets  in  chosen  positions  ; and  as  for  the  last,  there  are  fine  tufts  of 
it  on  the  summits,  where  I prepared  places  for  them  by  removing  a little  of 
the  earth,  and  putting  in  place  of  it  about  a peck  of  turfy  loam  and  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  for  every  tuft,  and  into  that  they  rooted  and  grew  with  delightful 
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the  right  is  a sort  of  bay,  and  banks  beyond  formed  of  tree  stumps  and  burrs. 
The  building  of  which  we  get  a glimpse  across  a corner  of  this  bay  is  the  bee 
shed.  On  the  left  is  a similar  bay  and  banks  connecting  the  wall  with  a cosy 
summer  house. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  wall  or  bastion  is  the  principal 
feature  of  an  arrangement  intended  to  serve  several  purposes.  First,  to  divide 
the  gardens  at  that  point,  and  shut  out  from  view  the  rosarium,  of  which  you 
get  a glimpse  through  the  arch  ; also  to  shut  out  from  view  the  houses,  pits, 
potting  shed,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  lower  end  ; also  to  present  an  agreeable  scene, 
and  to  furnish  sites  for  interesting  objects,  more  especially  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants  which  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  in  a small  garden  except  by  the 
aid  of  some  such  artificial  arrangement.  This  last  is  to  me  its  most  important 
use  ; in  plain  truth,  though  this  is  on  a very  small  scale,  it  is  a garden  in  itself, 
and  I think  I could  find  enough  to  employ  and  amuse  me  as  an  amateur 
gardener  in  the  management  of  such  a scheme  alone,  without  any  rosarium,  or 
plant  houses,  or  beds,  or  borders  at  all. 

The  construction  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  the  principal 
walk  passes  through  it.  To  prevent  a clear  view  through,  the  walls  are 
crescent-shaped,  so  as  to  have  a bastion-like  appearance,  and  they  consist  of  a 
central  core  of  earth  and  a facing  each  way  of  burrs.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  an  affair  of  this  kind — like  some  other  affairs — must  be  done  properly, 
or  it  will  be  useless.  If  the  wall  is  too  slender,  it  will  be  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  so  dry  that  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  to  keep  anything  alive  in  it.  The 
main  portions  require  to  have  a breadth  of  two  to  four  feet  of  earth  enclosed,  in 
order  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  for  the  sustenance  of  the  plants,  and  to 
encourage  such  things  as  ivies,  ferns,  and  grasses  to  send  their  roots  into  the 
solid  mass,  that  they  may  thrive  without  needing  any  great  amount  of  artificial 
aid.  Hence,  in  calculating  the  dimensions  of  a work  of  this  kind,  I would 
reckon  on  the  principal  walls  having  a thickness  of  four  feet.  To  construct 


vigour.  ^ So,  again,  here  are  all  the  varieties  of  hardy  Periwinkles,  with  green 
and  variegated  leaves.  Ivies  of  many  sorts  are  making  their  way  up  to  festoon 
the  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  shady  bays  formed  in  its 
recesses,  the  large-growing  ferns  are  doing  grandly  in  beds  of  prepared  soil, 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat.  Nor  least  impor- 
tant of  all  the  tenants  of  this  little  snuggery  are  the  grasses  ; and  allow  me  to 
say  that,  beautiful  as  many  ornamental  grasses  are,  it  is  only  in  connexion 
with  the  rustic  outlines  and  dark  colours  of  a construction  of  this  kind  that 
ornamental  grasses  are  seen  to  full  advantage. 

The  catalogue  of  plants  for  such  a place  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  either 
a beginning  or  an  end.  On  the  banks  adjoining  the  bastion  I have  a delightful 
assortment  of  curiosities — Saxifragas,  Trifoliums.  Drabas,  Funkias,  Alyssums, 
Aquilegias,  Campanulas,  Dianthuses,  &c.,  &c.,  &o.  I call  to  mind  that  I never 
could  keepZ)«elytra  cucullaria  till  I planted  it  in  a chink  in  one  of  the  shady  banks. 
I remember  that  the  beautiful  Polygonum  vaccinifuUum  never  did  any  good 
here  till  I planted  it  in  a damp  hollow  beside  Osmunda  regalis,  and  they  grew 
delightfully  in  company.  I never  so  much  enjoyed  certain  hardy  variegated 
plants  till  I sprinkled  these  banks  and  braes  all  over  with  them,  and  I woke 
one  morning  to  a vision  of  Edpilohium  angustifoUum  presenting  thousands  of  its 
rosy  purple  flowers  in  the  midst  of  a delicate  mass  of  creamy  variegated  leave  < 
on  a bank  right  opposite  my  seat  in  the  corner,  and  I thought  we  might  almost 
give  up  the  cultivation  of  Roses  and  Lilies,  and  such  like  things,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  indescribable  beauty  of  that  tuft  of  weed.  I might  have  remained 
in  this  mood  if  I had  not  caught  sight  of  some  Statices  round  about  that  were 
becoming  glorious  with  balls  of  crimson  and  grass-like  spikes  of  lavender-blue, 
and  which  hinted  to  me  that  man’s  capacity  for  the  appreciation  of  beauty  is 
as  wide  and  vast  as  the  diversity  of  beautiful  forms  presented  to  him  ; and  so 
I took  up  with  Roses  and  Lilies  again,  without  forgetting  the  vision  of  the 
variegated  Willow-herb,  S.  H. 
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WILLIAM  TUliNIiR  THE  BOTANIST. 

In  a review  of  a reprint,  edited  by  Mr.  .lames  Britten,  of  William  Turner’s 
“Names  of  llerbes,”  a.d.  1548,  Athenwam  of  September!),  1882,  occurs 
the  following  very  acceptable  and  peculiarly  interesting  biographical  sketch 
of  our  first  English  botanist  and  immortal  author  of  “The  Herbal  ” of  15G8. 

William  Turner  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  about  plants  in  a 
scientific  manner,  llis  science  was,  of  course,  a widely  different  tiling  from 
ours,  but  it  will  soon  bo  noticed  by  any  one  who  reads  a page  or  two  of  the  reprint 
before  us,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  Turner’s  non-theological  writings,  that  he  was 
a close  observer  of  nature,  and  little  given  to  rely  upon  authority  when  it  was 
not  supported  by  trustworthy  observation.  Turner  was  a Morpeth  man.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  been  a tanner.  The  year  of  is  birth  hii  unknown.  t 
must  have  been  some  time  during  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Morpeth,  though  a place  of  political  importance,  must  have  been  a smalt  town 
when  Turner  was  a boy.  It  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  in  the  book 
before  us  that  he  spent  his  youthful  days  wandering  about  among  the  woods  and 
heaths  that  surrounded  his  home.  We  find  frequent  notices  of  Northumbrian 
plants,  and  now  and  then  we  are  told  that  this  or  that  grows  near  Morpeth. 
In  one  instance  he  is  still  more  particular,  for  we  are  informed  that  aconitum 
‘ ‘ is  much  in  Northumberland  in  a wodde  besyde  Morpeth  called  Cotting- 
wood.”  This  place  is,  we  fear,  a wood  no  longer.  It  was,  we  believe,  a 
fragment  of  the  old  forest,  and  in  Turner’s  time  must  have  been  a wild  park- 
like spot.  Turner  flourished  in  a time  of  religious  change,  and  much  of  his 
life  was  given  to  religious  eontroversy.  He  was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  on 
two  occasions — once  under  Henry  VIII.  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Mary — 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  He  may  have  been  a 
sufferer,  but  we  have  certainly  been  gainers  from  his  banishment.  Had  he 
remained  in  England  his  botanical  knowledge  would  have  been  of  a far  less 
valuable  kind  than  it  has  proved  to  be.  There  is  probably  not  a page  of  the 
reprint  before  us  in  which  he  does  not  mention  some  botanical  fact  that  he  has 
himself  observed  in  the  Rhinelands,  Italy,  or  France.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Wells,  which,  of  course,  became 
forfeited  on  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  under  Mary.  It 
was  given  back  to  him  in  or  before  1560.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  for  a time  chaplain  to  the  English  at  Boulogne.  Stowe’s  memoranda, 
jniblished  by  the  Camden  Society,  mention  a minister  “ cawlyd  Turnar  of 
Bullyn,”  who,  preaching,  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  1563,  maintained  the  startling 
opinion  that  “the  deade  of  y<>  cittie  shuld  be  buryed  owt  of  the  citie  in 
y fylde.”  If  this  was  not  William  Turner  the  botanist,  there  must  have  been 
two  contemporary  Turners  who  were  men  of  scientific  attainments.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make  out,  this  is  the  earliest  English  protest  against  intra- 
mural burial. 

Turner’s  “ Names  of  Herbes  ” must  not  be  confounded  with  his  larger  works 
on  botany.  It  has  naturally  less  scientific  value  then  they,  but  for  the  student 
of  language  it  is  perhaps  more  important,  as  it  has  certainly  the  advantage  of 
being  much  shorter.  Turner  knew  English  well  and  could  use  it  with  effect 
in  several  directions.  He  has  done  us  good  service  by  enriching  our  tongue 
with  several  plant  names  that  have  now  become  familar.  This  was  done,  not 
by  inventing  Latin  or  Greek  compounds,  but  either  by  translating  into  English 
or  borrowing  from  sister  dialects.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  name  of  one  of 
our  best-known  trees  was  introduced  by  him.  Of  the  “ Larix  ” he  says  that 
it  “ groweth  on  the  highest  toppes  of  the  Alpes,  higher  then  the  firres  do,  the 
duch  men  call  Laricem  fa»'c7te»  haume,  the  french  men  cal  it  Dularge.  It 
may  be  called  in  englishe  a Larche  tree.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Euonijmus  europaius  had  its  name  of  the  spindle  tree  from  him.  He  tells  us  that 
he  had  observed  them  growing  in  the  hedges  “betwene  Barkway  and  Ware.” 
Turner  was,  we  may  be  sure,  an  observant  man  in  many  directions.  It  was, 
perhaps,  natural  that  he  should  record  that  two  of  the  greatest  beech  trees  he 
had  ever  seen  grew  at  Morpeth  “on  ij  hylles  right  ouer  the  Castle.’’  These 
had  no  doubt  strongly  appealed  to  his  childish  imagination,  and  there  may 
have  been  a whole  world  of  legend  and  romance  connected  with  them  that 
had  impressed  their  forms  on  his  memory.  We  should  hardly  have  expected 
that  one  who  seems  to  have  known  little  of  Yorkshire,  except  what  he  veust 
have  seen  in  travelling  along  the  Great  North  Road,  would  have  observed  that 
the  yew  tree  was  particularly  prevalent  in  that  county.  He  may  well  have 
been  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  text  which  show  that  Turner  took 
interest  in  his  native  tongue.  English-speaking  people  have  never  been 
ashamed  of  their  language,  as  some  Continental  peoples  have  been,  but  it  comes 
upon  us  like  a discovery  when  we  find  a man  of  the  Reformation  period  treat- 
ing it  as  something  in  itself  worthy  of  respect.  The  name  by  which  he  knew 
the  Isatis  tinctoria  was  “wad,”  “not  Ode  as  some  corrupters  of  the  englishe 
tongue  do  nikenamc  it.”  We  do  not  remember  that  “ ode  ” occurs  in  any  of  our 
modern  glossaries,  but  the  people  who  pronounce  wood  as  ’ood,  wool  as  ’ull, 
and  woman  as  ’oman,  would  certainly  omit  the  first  letter  in  “wad,”  and 
probably  change  the  vowel  so  as  to  make  an  ordinary  hearer  think  they  said 
“ ode.”  Now  and  then  we  come  on  a derivation  which,  if  not  true,  is  worth 
attention.  Speargrass,  a plant  which  the  editor  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
indentify,  grows  in  watery  places  in  Northumberland,  and  is  so  called  because 
“ it  cutteth  mennes  handes  that  touche  it.”*  In  one  passage  Turner  gives 
those  persons  who  persist  in  thinking  that  Saxon  was  a separate  language  from 
our  own  a useful  lesson.  The  Armoracia  rusticana  grew  around  his  native 
place,  and  was  there  called  “ Redico.”  This  he  felt  sure  was  all  wrong  : “ It 
should  be  called  after  the  olde  Saxon  englishe  Retticol,  that  is  Radishe  colie.” 
We  have  not  space  to  quote  further  from  this  very  interesting  reprint.  There 
is  hardly  a page  that  does  not  throw  light  on  some  of  those  things  which  now 
engage  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people.  The  shadowy  outline  of  Turner’s 
own  taste  which  we  derive  from  his  little  book  leads  us  to  think  that  the  bent 
of  his  mind  was  towards  physical  science,  not  theology.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was,  however,  almost  impossible  for  any  intellect  even  a little  above 
the  average  to  keep  cut  of  the  vortex  of  religious  controversy. 


A Vui.TUiiF,  IN  TifE  City. — A little  before  noon  on  Friday  a bird  of  vast 
proportions  was  seen  Hying  between  the  Bank  and  the  General  Rost  Office. 
It  at  length  alighted  on  the  cross  of  the  steeple  at  St.  Vedast,  and  such  a large 
crowd  collected  in  Cheaptido  and  around  the  Rost  Oflice  to  view  the  strange 
visitor  that  the  efforts  of  the  nolice  were  required  to  keep  tlie  thoroughfares 
open.  A tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  aid  of  a good  telescope,  dis- 
covered the  bird  to  be  a vulture  of  huge  proportions.  The  bird  remained  on 
its  lofty  perch  for  some  time. 

I’ossibly  I’hraginitos  communis  or  Butomus  umbellatus. — I'fi).  Q.M. 


anil  Uptatg- 

♦ 

IN  THE  SHADOWS. 

October’s  gold  is  dim, — the  forests  rot, 

'Iho  weary  rain  falls  ceaseless,  while  the  day 
Is  wrapped  in  damp.  In  mire  of  village  wav 
The  hedge-row  leaves  are  stamped  ; and,  all  forgot. 

The  broodloss  nest  sits  visible  in  the  thorn. 

Autumn,  among  her  drooping  marigolds. 

Weeps  for  her  garnered  sheaves,  and  empty  folds. 

And  dripping  orchards — plundered  and  forlorn. 

The  season  is  a dead  one,  and  I die  ! 

No  more,  no  more  for  mo  the  Spring  shall  make 

A resurrection  in  the  earth,  and  take 

'Phe  death  from  out  her  heart — O God,  I die  ! 

The  cold  throat-mist  creeps  nearer,  till  I breathe 
Corruption.  Drop,  stark  night,  upon  my  death  ! 

David  Gray. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Ornamental  plants  employed  in  the  decoration  of  indoor  apartments  should 
have  their  leaves  kept  free  from  dust,  and  in  the  case  of  the  palms,  dracasnas, 
and  ficus  this  will  not  be  a difficult  matter.  Not  only  does  an  accumulation 
of  dust  on  the  leaves  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  them,  especially  if  allowed  for  any  considerable  period.  Now  that 
the  fires  are  again  started,  the  plants  should  have  the  leaves  washed  with  a clean 
sponge  and  tepid  water  about  twice  a week.  In  washing  the  leaves,  which 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants,  apart  from  the  mere  removal  of  the 
dust,  the  sponge  should  be  used  just  damp  enough  to  remove  the  dust,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  saturate  the  foliage  with  moisture. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Alpine  Plants  suffer  more  from  wet  than  frost ; therefore  ehoice  kinds 
had  best  be  potted  and  put  in  frames,  as  during  January  and  February  there 
is  usually  much  havoc  committed  among  alpines  on  rockeries. 

Chry.santhemums  are  opening  well,  and  all  delicate  flowers  should  be 
bloomed  under  some  sort  of  cover  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains.  While 
the  various  varieties  are  in  bloom,  make  up  the  list  of  what  you  intend  to  grow 
next  season  ; and  for  specimen  culture  begin  to  insert  cuttings  within  a short 
period. 

Deciduous  Trees  may  be  planted  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Fruit 
trees,  roses,  forest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  all  sucb  things  may  be 
ordered  in  from  the  nurseries,  and  planted  without  delay,  and  every  day 
gained  will  be  a real  gain  for  the  future  well-doing  of  the  trees,  which  will 
begin  to  make  roots  directly,  for  the  ground  is  now  warm,  but  from  this  time 
will  become  cooler  every  day,  and  the  longer  planting  is  delayed  the  longer 
will  the  trees  require  to  make  more  new  roots,  on  which  their  vigour  next 
season  will  depend.  Never  plant  while  the  ground  is  in  a saturated  state  ; if 
it  does  not  crumble  freely  wait  a bit ; meanwhile  lay  the  trees  in  by  the  heels, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  by  sunshine  and  drying  winds. 

Figs  carrying  a second  crop  are  often  a cause  of  some  anxiety.  The  larger 
the  fruit  the  less  likely  is  it  to  survive  the  winter,  and  the  best  way  to  save 
some  is  to  remove  all  that  are  larger  than  peas,  and  then  mat  up  the  trees 
loosely,  so  that  there  will  be  a circulation  of  air  amongst  the  wood  to  keep  it 
hard,  yet  so  that  in  the  event  of  cutting  winds  they  will  have  a fair  amount  of 
shelter. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  late-planted  winter  greens  and  turnips  have  come 
along  remarkably  well,  and  unless  the  weather  should  be  extra  severe  the 
breadths  late  planted  will  come  in  early  in  the  spring  to  succeed  the  ordinary 
crop.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean  by  the 
use  of  the  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  to  lay  down  broccolis  with  their  heads  to 
the  north.  Plant  Cabbages,  Collards,  Endive,  Garlic,  Tree  and  Potato  Onions, 
Shallots,  Cauliflowers  under  hand-glasses,  Hammersmith  and  other  hardy 
Lettuces.  Vacant  plots  to  be  trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  laid  up  in  rough 
ridges  for  the  winter.  Move  all  refuse  to  the  muck  heap,  to  prevent  litter 
and  waste  ; whatever  will  rot  into  mould  is  of  value  as  manure. 

Orchard  Trees  may  be  better  pruned  now  than  later  in  the  season,  as  the 
dead  and  dying  branches  can  be  better  discerned  while  the  trees  are  still  in 
leaf  than  when  they  are  quite  bare.  There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  pruning 
of  standard  trees.  Never  lop  off  large  branches  if  it  can  be  avoided;  their 
removal  is  a positive  injury  to  the  tree;  never  cut  carelessly,  or  allow  a 
bough  to  snap  off  when  half  sawn  through.  Remove  a branch  where  two  cross 
each  other  ; remove  those  that  screen  the  boughs  below  them  from  the  sun  ; 
keep  the  heads  of  the  trees  moderately  open,  so  that  every  part  is  equally 
exposed  to  air  and  light ; and  remember  all  through  that  bearing  trees  very 
seldom  grow  too  vigorously  or  make  wood  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  the 
less  use  of  knife  and  saw  the  better.  It  is  a good  rule  not  to  prune  fruit  trees 
at  all,  for  nine  times  in  ten  the  operation  spoils  the  look  of  the  trees  and 
makes  an  end  of  the  fruit-bearing. 

Plants  in  Frames  will  soon  be  infested  with  mildew  now  if  kept  close 
or  damp.  Though  nothing  should  go  dust-dry,  it  will  be  best  always  to  defer 
watering  till  the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  and  then  water  well  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  that  the  pots  and  plunge  material  may  bo  somewhat 
dry  before  night ; one  good  watering  will  suffice  for  a considerable  period  now. 


THE  APIARY. 

The  apiarian  who  has  paid  due  attention  to  his  bees  will  have  but  little  to 
perplex  or  cause  him  anxiety,  for  bees  that  have  had  proper  attention  will  bo 
in  a condition  to  take  care  of  themselves  until  March  next,  excepting  t hat  the 
hives  will  require  covering  with  some  warm  material  should  sovore  weather 
set  in,  and  those  not  so  sound  as  they  ought  to  be  made  waterproof  by  a 
covering  so  arranged  that  it  will  throw  off  the  rains.  Hives  should  now  bo 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  those  who  have  a preference  for  placing 
bees  in  houses  or  sheds  for  the  winter  will  do  well  to  remove  them  there  at 
once.  But  it  is  much  better  to  place  the  hives  on  separate  stands  in  various 
])arts  of  the  garden,  and  there  allow  them  to  remain  throughout  the  year. 
Each  of  the  straw  shops  should  have  a piece  of  carpet  or  old  sacking  laid  over 
it,  and  a largo  shallow  earthenware  pan  placed  bottom  upwards  upon  it  to 
throw  off  the  water.  The  bar  frame  hives  must  also  have  a eoyering  of  some 
kind  that  will  throw  off' wot.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  feeding  bottle  any 
more  this  season,  let  it  bo  done  at  once,  for  very  lato  footling  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk. 
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PllESKllVlNc;  WALNUTS. 

l!v  J.  0.  (Jl.viiku. 

IvKHriNil  walnuts  in  so  fi'csli  a state  tliat  tlio  kernel  shall  bo  plump 
and  no  dillioulty  bo  oxporienci'd  in  removiiif'  the  skin  from  it  without 
stainiiif'  the  fiiif'ers,  is  not  so  easily  done  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
appearaneo  of  the  fruit.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  done  in  a fairly 
satisfactory  manner  when  the  ri^ht  mode  of  proccdiiro  is  understood. 
As  walnuts  were  exceedingly  plentiful  with  us  last  year,  I subjected  to 
a careful  trial  several  diifercnt  methods  of  keeping  them.  It  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  if  1 briolly  describe  the  means  1 employed  and 
the  results  obtained.  It  should  bo  stated  that  all  the  walnuts  were 
operated  upon  dii’cctly  they  were  taken  from  the  trees. 

The  first  method  adopted  was  one  that  is  not  unfrequently  recom- 
mended as  a good  plan  of  preserving  them.  As  soon  as  the  nuts  were 
brought  in  from  the  tree  they  were  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  a dry 
cool  loft,  w'ith  the  fresh  green  shells  on  them  just  as  they  left  the  tree. 
In  this  position  they  kept  very  well  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  we 
were  during  that  time  able  to  supply  the  table  with  clean  nuts  contain- 
ing fresh  plump  kci-ncls.  Very  soon  after  that  period  the  green  husks 
rapidly  decomposed,  and  not  only  were  the  shells  of  the  nut  stained  and 
in  an  unpresentable  condition,  but  the  stain  penetrated  to  the  kernels, 
which  it  need  not  be  said  was  most  objectionable.  I therefoi’e  con- 
cluded that  this  was  not  a good  plan. 

Our  next  plan  was  even  more  unsatisfactoi’y.  We  filled  some  large 
flower  pots  with  the  green  nuts,  and  then  covered  them  with  sawdust. 
After  the  pots  were  filled  we  placed  them  in  a dry  loft  with  the  others. 
This  was  a decided  failure,  as  in  a short  time  the  outer  husks  began  to 
decompose,  and  the  outside  of  the  inner  shells  and  kernel  was  so  com- 
pletely saturated  with  a black  liquid  that  they  were  quite  unfit  to 
send  to  table  at  the  end  of  a month. 

The  next  step  in  our  experiments  was  to  obtain  some  zinc  canisters 
made  in  the  form  of  a grocer’s  tea  caddy.  One  of  these  was  filled  with 
the  fresh-peeled  walnuts,  the  other  was  filled  a fortnight  later,  the 
nuts  in  the  meantime  remaining  in  one  of  the  vineries  to  dry.  The 
first  canister  that  was  filled  did  not  answer  well,  as  the  nuts  remained 
so  wet  that  they  lost  all  their  pr'oper  flavour  in  a few  weeks.  Those 
dried  before  being  put  in  the  canister  were  better,  for  they  kept  fairly 
well,  and  the  flavour  was  pretty  good.  But  the  results  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  me  to  consider  the  plan  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
last  plan  I have  to  describe  is  the  best.  It  is  not  of  my  own  devising, 
nor  do  I think  it  is  altogether  new.  However,  that  is  of  .but  little  con- 
sequence. I can  recommend  it  as  the  best  plan  known  to  me.  As  soon 
as  the  green  husks  were  removed  the  walnuts  were  placed  in  a clean 
six-inch  flower  pot,  a score  or  so  in  each.  It  must  be  understood  that 
each  pot  is  to  furnish  enough  for  a dish,  and  the  number  of  the  pots 
must  be  determined  by  the  demand.  When  sufficient  pots  have  been 
filled,  cover  them  separately  with  pieces  of  slate,  and  then  bui’y  them 
under  coal-ashes,  in  the  same  way  as  newly-potted  hyacinths.  Any 
position  in  the  open  will  do.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  them  clean ; the 
pieces  of  slate  will  prevent  any  water  reaching  them,  and  the  covering 
of  ashes  will  keep  them  air-tight.  Under  these  conditions  the  nuts 
will  be  kept  in  a uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  instead  of  the 
kernel  drying  up  it  will  keep  plump  and  fresh.  From  this  store  a 
single  dish  or  any  number  of  dishes  may  be  drawn  withoixt  in  any  way 
interfering  with  those  that  are  left. 


POOR  FRENCH  COOKING. 

A returning  tourist  launches  out  into  bitter  complainings  of  the  miserable 
fare  that  is  furnished  to  visitors  at  hotels  and  inns,  making  out  a terrible  list  of 
grievances  against  hotel  dinners  and  cooks,  accusing  the  latter  of  homicidal 
intentions  towards  the  world  at  large,  mine  host  being  party,  willing  and 
active,  in  the  crime.  He  dates  indispositions  without  number,  and  prolonged 
digestive  disturbances,  to  the  fatal  table  d’hote,  to  the  coarsely-made,  greasy 
side  dishes,  to  the  cold,  tough,  unwholesome  entrees,  to  the  sticky  sweets  and 
fossilized  desserts.  Having  suffered  much,  he  not  only  takes  the  public  into 
his  confidence  by  way  of  relieving  his  own  mind,  but  gives  them  the  benefit 
of  his  own  sad  experience,  hoping  it  may  profit  them  somewhat.  The  English 
reader  may  also  not  be  sorry  to  hear  what  a Frenchman  has  to  say  on  this 
really  important  subject.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  all  French  people 
know  how  to  cook  ; but  this,  like  many  another  general  axiom,  is  very  far 
from  being  the  truth . They  used  certainly  to  be  miles  ahead  of  the  average 
English  in  the  matter ; but  since  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
cookery  in  England,  and,  above  all,  since  improvement  was  made  in  the 
kitchen  apparatus  and  various  appliances,  the  difference  is  infinitely  less.  As 
for  the  French  peasants,  they  neither  practise  nor  understand  even  reasonably 
good  cookery.  I have  often  smiled  at  the  readiness  with  which  English 
writers  on  the  subject  make  assertions  concerning  their  superiority  over  the 
English  labouring  man.  Such  superiority  only  exists  to  any  extent  in  towns  ; 
our  Paris  ouvrier  and  ouvriere  prepare  their  food  better  and  more  cheaply  than 
your  London  mechanic’s  wife  knows  how  to  do ; but  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  too 
fond  of  saving  every  penny  to  spend  much  even  on  such  a matter,  and  his 
daily  menu  is  hardly  more  extensive  than  that  of  which  the  principal  item  is 
cabbage  aid  bacon.  Thousands  of  country  people  here  never  taste  meat 
otherwise  than  boiled  ; and  while  bouilli — beef  cooked  to  shreds — is  the  weekly 
Sunday  feast  in  the  inland  departments,  soup  made  from  conger-eel  and  dog- 
fish— a horrible  compound — is  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
sea  coast  during  the  summer,  while  salt  mackerel  and  herrings  compose  the 
winter  bill  of  fare. — From  the  Ladies^  Gazette  of  Fashion. 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE?  It  forms  a 
most  invigorating  fiffervesoing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  if  taken 
accoi'ding  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does  not 
contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  calculated  to  produce  gaU-stones  or  gouty  deposits. 
Prepared  solely  by  H.  Lajiplough,  113,  Holborn,  London,— [Advt.J 


'rUEFLESS  ERA  I KIES. 

By  I’lioi  KHBOu  Mudiia.v. 

Tiin  subject  of  treeless  prairies  was  again  brought  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  recently  by  Mr.  'I'homas  Meehan. j lie  remarked  that 
the  absence  of  timber  or  arborescent  growth  on  tlio  grassy  j rairics  of  America 
still  continued  to  bo  a matter  of  controversy,  but  ho  believed  that  in  the 
light  of  accumulating  evidence  wo  might  now  come  to  a positive  decision  in 
regard  to  the  (luestion.  Tlio  most  prevalent  belief  had  been  that  trees  would 
not  grow  on  tlieso  prairies— and  wo  have  had  theories  relating  to  soil  or 
climate  to  show  why  they  could  not  grow.  Then  there  were  others  who  be- 
lieved that  trees  did  grow  there  in  ancient  times,  but  had  been  burnt  off,  and 
kept  burnt  off  by  annual  fires. 

Mr.  Meehan  oonsidered  in  detail  the  authors  who  had  propounded  various 
theories  and  the  distinguished  men  who  had  advocated  them,  and  said  that  it 
was  evident  climate  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  because  in  these 
prairie  regions  there  were  often  large  belts  of  timber  lands,  projected  like  huge 
arms  into  the  grassy  regions,  with  precisely  the  same  climatal  conditions  over 
both.  That  the  soil  was  not  unfavourable  was  proved  now  by  the  artificial 
plantations  everywhere  successful,  and  that  the  soil  was  unfavourable  to  the 
germination  of  tree  seed,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Whitney,  was  on  the  face 
of  it  untenable  from  the  fact  that  it  retpiired  but  the  same  conditions  for  the 
seeds  of  trees  as  for  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  number  of  species  of 
which  on  the  prairies  was  well  known  to  be  very  large.  Another  great  gain 
to  our  present  knowledge  was  that  sinee  the  annual  firing  of  the  grassy  prairies 
had  been  discontinued  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  timber  was  every- 
where encroaching  on  them.  Amongst  the  facts  which  he  offered  in  proof  of 
this  was  a reference  to  p.  505  of  the  seventh  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Indiana,  where  Dr.  Schneck  shows  how  land  which  was  once  grassy  prairie  is 
now  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees  ; to  the  evidence  of  Major 
Hotchkiss,  geologist,  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  that  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  now 
heavily  timbered,  was  clear  of  trees  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia ; to  the 
diseovery  of  buffalo  bones  in  eaves  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy, 
now  a timbered  region,  the  buffalo  only  existing  in  open,  grassy  countries  ;* 
and  to  various  traditions  of  settlers  in  some  valleys  now  timbered,  that  the 
land  was  originally  clear  of  trees.  He  pointed  out  that  in  all  known  parts  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  except  the  arid  regions,  where  only 
drought-loving  plants  could  exist,  the  natural  result  of  freedorn  was  the 
succession  of  forest  growth.  Seeds  were  scattered  by  winds  or  animals  over 
acres  of  cleared  land  ; if  such  land  became  neglected,  these,  again  seeding  in 
time,  extended  the  forest  area  continually.  The  tallest-growing  vegetation, 
like  trees,  crowded  out  the  weaker,  and  the  forest  naturally  crowded  out  the 
lower-growing  and  weaker  herbaceous  plants.  He  illustrated  this  by  reference 
to  the  neglected  cotton  fields  of  the  Southern  States. 

From  all  this,  the  speaker  said  that  it  was  evident  that  there  was  nothing 
in  nature,  either  now  or  in  the  past,  to  prevent  the  gradual  encroachments  of 
the  forest  over  the  grassy  plains,  till  long  before  the  white  man  came  here  the 
whole  would  have  been  completely  covered  by  arborescent  growth.  Were  there 
any  artificial  causes  equal  to  the  exclusion  of  trees,  and  yet  permitting  an  her- 
baceous growth  ? If  we  were  to  sow  a piece  of  land  in  the  autumn  with  some 
tree  seed  and  some  seeds  of  annuals,  the  latter  would  be  up,  flower,  mature, 
and  scatter  their  seed  to  the  ground  before  the  next  autumn,  and  mpy  of 
these  seeds  would  be  washed  into  the  earth,  or  drawn  into  the  earth  by  insects 
or  small  animals.  But  tree  seed  would  make  young  trees,  which  would  not 
again  produce  seed  for  ten  or  more  years.  If  now,  at  the  end  of  this  first  season, 
a fire  swept  over  the  tract,  the  seeds  of  the  annuals  which  had  found  a slight 
earthly  protection  would  come  up  again  the  next  summer,  again  seeding  and  ex- 
tending the  area.  The  trees  would  be  burned  down,  and  though  perhaps  many 
would  sprout  successive  burnings  would  keep  them  confined  to  one  place.  In  short, 
under  annual  burnings,  herbaceous]plants  could  still  increase  their  area  annually, 
but  trees  could  never  get  far  beyond  the  line  they  had  reached  when  the 
annual  fire  first  commenced.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  an  annual  burning 
in  a tract  destitute  of  forest  growth  would  certainly  prevent  the  spread  of 
timber,  or  of  any  plant  that  required  more  than  a year  to  mature  seed  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  actual  facts,  we  find  that  the 
Indians  did  annually  fire  the  prairies. 

Father  Hennepin,  the  earliest  writer  on  Indian  habits,  noted  that  it  was 
the  practice  in  his  time.  There  is  little  doubt  but  this  practice  of  annual 
burning  has  been  one  extending  long  into  the  past.  What  object  had  they 
in  these  annual  burnings?  They  must  have  known  that  the  buffalo  and 
other  animals  on  which  they  were  largely  dependent  for  a living  throve  only 
on  huge  grassy  plains,  and  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  preserve  these 
plains  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Low  as  their  power  of  reasoning  may 
be,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  that  while  grassy  herbage  throve  in 
spite  of  fires,  perhaps  improved  under  the  fiery  ordeal,  trees  could  not  follow 
on  burned  land.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  would  burn  the 
prairies  with  the  object  of  retaining  food  for  their  wild  animals  ? If  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  a positive  conclusion  so  far,  we  may  now  take  a glance 
at  the  early  geological  times.  Mr.  Meehan  then  referred  to  the  researches  of 
Worthen,  Whittesley,  and  others  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  prairie  regions. 
On  the  retreat  of  the  great  glacier,  the  higher  lands  and  drift  formation  were 
probably  high  and  dry  long  before  the  immense  lakes  formed  from  the  melting 
and  turbid  waters  ceased  to  be. 

It  was  tolerably  well  understood  that  many  species  of  trees  and_  other 
plants  which  required  a temperate  atmosphere  retreated  southwardly^  with  the 
advance  of  the  glacier,  and  advanced  to  higher  latitudes  on  the  glacier’s  retreat. 
Thus  these  higher  ridges  would  become  timbered  long  before  the  lower  lands 
became  dry.  Evidence  accumulates  that  man  existed  on  this  continent,  in 
the  far  west,  not  long  after  the  glacier  retreated,  though  “not  long,’  in  a 
geological  sense,  may  mean  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  lakes  of  glacial 
water  would  gradually  become  shallower  from  the  deposit  of  the  highly  com- 
minuted material  brought  down  from  higher  land,  from  the  wearing  away  of 
rocky  breastworks  as  in  South  Pass,  Illinois,  as  well  as  from  the  openings 
which  would  continually  occur  from  nature’s  ever-varying  plan  of  strearns 
underground.  In  all  events,  the  drying  of  these  lakes  would  be  from  their 
outward  edges  first.  Aquatics  would  give  way  to  marsh  grasses,  and  these 
to  vegetation  such  as  we  now  find  generally  spread  over  the  prairie  region. 
If  now  we  can  conceive  of  human  beings  such  as  we  know  the  Indian  races 
to  be  already  in  more  southern  latitudes— having  learned  the  fact  that  firmg 
would  keep  down  trees  and  aid  in  the  preserv’ation  of  the  chase  following 
the  retreat  of  the  glacier  to  the  higher  lands,  and  still  as  they  advanced  north- 


* Since  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
author  that  the  bones  may  have  belonged  to  the  wood  buffalo. 
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wardly  filing  the  plivins  up  to  the  water’s  edge,  it  would  certainly  account  for 
the  absence  of  arboreal  vegetation  from  these  immense  lacustrine  lands  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  formation.  Of  course  with  this  view  we  should 
have  to  look  for  some  evidences  of  man’s  existence,  both  on  the  lands  which 
were  once  under  water,  as  well  as  those  which  were  timber  lands  at  his  first 
appearance  there.  Ho  did  not  knowhow  many  such  evidences  have  been  or 
may  be  found.  Man’s  traces  in  the  past  arc  at  best  but  rare,  and  they  would 
naturally  be  much  more  scarce  in  the  lacustrine  regions  than  in  lands  dry  at 
the  same  epoch.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of  his  remarks,  ho  said,  must  be  taken 
as  mere  speculation  ; but,  as  wo  could  sec  on  the  basis  of  sound  scientific  in- 
vestigation why  there  could  be  no  trees  on  these  grassy  prairies  within  the 
range  of  indubitable  history,  it  was  a fair  inference  that  some  such  cause  had 
continued  from  the  beginning  ; namely,  that  annual  fires  had  ever  been  the 
reason  why  arborescent  vegetation  had  never  had  an  existence  there. 


iDotes  0f  ®ijscr6atton. 

♦ 

A NEW  BASKET  FERN. 

An  exquisitely  beautiful  fern  for  a hanging  basket  is  the  newly-introduced 
Gymnogramma  schizophylla.  'Fhe  minutely-divided  fronds  are  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  droop  over  the  basket  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  It 
resembles  at  first  sight  a finely-cut  polystichum  with  the  graceful  reflex  habit 
of  Araucaria  excelsa.  Several  small  specimens  of  the  fern  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tropical  Fern  House  at  Kew. 

Harrow.  T.  IV, 

PAMPAS  GRASS. 

While  walking  round  Dr.  Bradford’s  charming  garden,  I noticed  his  two 
fine  specimens  of  pampas  grass  ; one  of  them  with  twenty-one,  the  other  with 
twenty-four  grand  feathery  plumes.  The  ground  slopes  N.W.  by  W.,  and  is 
shaded  until  three  o’clock  by  a belt  of  Scotch  firs,  beeches,  and  huge  evergreens, 
but  open  to  the  westward.  The  subsoil  is  a heavy  clay,  but  well  drained.  The 
plants,  which  are  seven  or  eight  feet  through  and  as  much  in  height,  are  fifteen 
years  old,  and  have  hitherto  received  no  protection.  They  were  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  cold  wet  winter  of  1880-1881,  that  played  such  havoc  among  the  roses, 
and  in  the  following  summer  there  were  only  three  small  spikes.  This  year 
they  are  grand  objects  against  a background  of  conifers  and  reddening  foliage 
of  forest  trees.  Not  far  from  the  pampas  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  the 
common  hydrangea  w’ith  scores  of  pale  blue  trusses.  It  also  is  unprotected 
during  the  winter,  and  even  in  midsummer  enjoys  only  from  two  to  three 
hours’  sunshine.  It  is  the  only  large  specimen,  I believe,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Harrow.  T.  W. 

We  had  growing  on  the  lawn  here  two  noble  specimens  of  the  Pampas 
grass  which  for  many  years  previous  to  the  winter  of  1880-81  produced  in 
abundance  their  fine  feathery  plumes.  But  the  cruel  frosts  experienced  during 
the  winter  mentioned  killed  one  and  so  crippled  the  other  that  it  presented 
anything  but  a respectable  appearance  during  the  summer  following,  although 
they  were  covered  with  mats,  three  in  thickness.  But  daring  the  summer 
threugh  which  we  have  just  passed  the  plant  that  survived  has  made  rapid 
progress  towards  recovery,  and  is  now  producing  nineteen  spikes,  but  they  are 
not  so  large  as  those  produced  before  the  injury  received  from  the  frost.  Last 
March  I planted  in  well-prepared  soil  two  two-year-old  plants,  and  so  far  they 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  have  paid 
some  attention  to  the  matter  what  age  the  Pampas  grass  usually  attains  before 
it  shows  flower,  as  I have  no  recollection  of  seeing  plumes  on  young  plants. 

Tegfynydd,  Carmarthenshire.  P.  Neate. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

Amongst  the  Notes  of  Observation  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of 
September  30  I notice  a remark  in  a letter  signed  “ Dahlia  Fancier,”  which 
must  lead  to  some  comments,  viz.,  that  single  dahlias  as  cut  flowers  have  been 
much  overrated,  “ for  they  last  only  a few  hours  in  water,”  and  will  not  stand 
more  than  a day,  as  witness  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  blooms  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition.  AVe  have  grown  them  with  great  success  as  to 
effect  in  a square  plot,  and  have  had  them  arranged  as  cut  flowers  in  water 
every  week,  where  they  last  quite  fresh  always  from  three  to  four  days,  some- 
times longer.  They  have  created  more  talk  and  admiration  from  every  person 
who  has  seen  them  than  any  flower  we  have  ever  grown.  Doubtless  if  cut  in 
fullest  bloom  and  put  into  bunches  for  exhibiting  purposes,  like  all  single 
flowers,  they  will  fall  to  pieces,  but  that  they  will  only  “ last  a few  hours  in 
water,”  I can  of  my  own  knowledge  distinctly  prove  to  be  a libel  on  the 
artistic  single  dahlia  ; and  the  beautiful  Cactus  dahlia,  which  has  gained  equal 
admiration  from  the  public,  lasts  even  longer. 

The  Daughter  of  a Subscriber. 

DEEP  DIGGING  OF  FLOWER  BEDS. 

As  the  autumn  affords  more  leisure  in  the  garden  than  the  spring,  I make 
it  a practice  to  dig  up  the  flower  beds  two.  spits  deep  before  I put  out  the 
plants  that  arc  to  flower  in  the  spring.  I have  two  good  reasons  for  this 
practice.  By  digging  deep  in  the  autumn  it  provides  a ready  means  of  escape 
for  the  heavy  winter  rains,  with  the  result  that  the  roots  are  comparatively 
dry  at  a time  of  year  when  any  excess  of  water  about  them  might  do  serious 
injury.  By  following  up  this  course  of  deep  digging  once  a year  the  summer 
occupants  have  a chance  of  pushing  their  roots  down  out  of  the  reach  of 
drought.  Many  a time  I have  found  that  my  geraniums  and  other  strong- 
growing plants  have  gone  successfully  through  a dry  summer  with  the  aid  of 
but  very  little  water,  because  they  have  found  moisture  and  a well-moved  soil 
below  the  ordinary  depth.  This  has  been  at  a time  when  other  people  have 
been  incessantly  w atering  with  but  very  poor  results.  I therefore  say  dig  the 
flower  beds  deep  now,  but  do  not  bring  the  crude  subsoil  to  the  top.  The 
proper  course  is  to  take  off  the  surface  soil,  stir  up  the  bottom  a foot  or  more  in 
depth,  and  then  replace  the  top  spit.  Jo.sei’H  Macdonald. 

LAXTON'S  EARLIEST  OF  ALL  I’EA. 

As  your  readers  will  soon  bo  thinking  of  sowing  their  earliest  crops  of  peas, 
1 should  like  to  recommend  to  their  notice  the  above-mentioned  variety.  I 
have  not  grown  it  myself,  but  a near  neighbour  of  mine  tried  it  last  year  by 
the  side  of  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  and  Ringleader,  and  as  I saw  them  just 
as  they  wore  coming  into  bearing,  I am  able  to  say  that  Earliest  of  All  was 
(juitc  as  early  as  Ringleader  and  altogether  abetter  pea.  I think  that  your 
readers  cannot  do  wrong  in  growing  it  fora  first  cro[>.  'J’.  JM.  I’. 


OCTOBER  FLOWERS, 

The  note  at  page  .541  on  Autumnal  Flowers  is  interesting  and  useful.  In 
years  when  a sharp  frost  tells  us  at  the  very  beginning  of  October  (or  even 
earlier)  that  autumn  has  commenced,  we  look  in  vain  for  such  gay  colouring  as 
wo  have  at  this  season.  In  looking  round  my  garden  I make  note  of  flcnothera 
macrocarpa  and  01.  Missouriensis  as  being  full  of  fine  flowers  ; Aster 
dumosusand  A.  blandus,  quite  beautiful;  Rudbeckia  Drummondi,  splendid; 
Arctotis  grandiflora,  still  good ; Campanula  Celsi,  C.  bononiensis  G. 

grandis,  still  showing  flowers  ; several  of  the  Colchicums,  gay  enough  ; Wall- 
flowers, abundant,  bright,  and  fragrant ; the  Saffron  Crocus,  C.  sativus,  showing 
its  soft  violet  flowers  ; the  hardy  Cyclamens,  more  especially  C.  africanus,  C. 
coum,  and  C.  hedersefolium,  better  than  usual,  exquisite  in  their  loveliness; 
a few  hybrid  Dianthus  worth  searching  for;  Liatris  pychnostachya,  a fine 
border  plant ; Lilium  auratum,  not  only  in  flower  but  in  a glorious  condition 
of  freshness,  a daily  delight  until  the  frost  makes  a change  ; I unkia  grandi- 
flora, flowering  but  looking  very  poor  ; Diplacus  atropurpurea,  good;  Oxalis 
rosea,  as  fresh  as  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; Fyrethrum  uliginosum,  a little  dirty, 
but  gay  enough  when  viewed  from  a distance  ; Stenactis  speciosa,  not  attrac- 
tive, but  worth  mentioning.  It  is  now  a matter  of  grave  regret  to  me  that  I 
have  no  herbaceous  lobelias,  no  shrubby  veronicas,  and  no  pompone  chrysan- 
themums. Amongst  my  bedding  plants,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  I see  that  the  dwarf  Marigold,  Tagetes  signata,  is 
very  gay,  Cupheas  are  brilliant,  blue  Lobelias  are  flowery,  though  scarcely 
fresh,  and  the  Iresines  are  clean  and  perfect,  though  a little  dulled  in  their 
colour.  Thus  the  autumnal  flowers  this  year  are  neither  few  nor  wanting  in 
attractive  characters. 

CHRYSANTHEMQM  MADAME  DESGRANGE. 

The  introduction  of  the  early-flowering  chrysanthemums  is  likely  to 
mark  a new  era  in  the  flower  garden,  and  when  their  cultivation  becomes 
general  we  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  a flowerless  autumn.  I must  con- 
fess that  for  some  time  I was  not  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  summer- 
flowering varieties,  for  although  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  they  seenued 
out  of  season.  The  variety  under  notice  comes  in  a little  later,  and  forms  a capital 
link  to  connect  the  fast  fading  summer  display  of  the  flower  garden  with  the 
feast  of  form  and  colour  awaiting  us  in  November  by  the  chrysanthemum 
proper  to  that  month.  If  nothing  else  would  make  an  impression  in  favour  of 
the  early-flowering  chrysanthemums,  the  appearance  of  two  beds  of  Madame 
Desgrange  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens  at  the  present  time  would  do  so.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  become  a general  favourite  with  all  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  it  there,  as  it  is,  in  full  splendour.  By  what  I know  of 
it,  I doubt  if  it  is  not  a much  improved  variety  ; as  growing  there,  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  very  robust,  and  has  good  leafage,  and  carries 
immense  trasses  of  white,  somewhat  irregularly-formed  flowers  with  a 
greenish  yellow  centre.  From  the  number  of  unexpanded  buds  it  would 
appear  that  it  will  be  gay  for  another  month,  provided  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Mr.  Graham,  the  talented  superintendent,  assured  me  that  the  plants 
had  not  received  any  special  feeding  or  treatment,  as  their  appearance  would 
suggest,  and  so  highly  is  he  impressed  with  its  value  that  he  intends  making 
a special  bed  or  two  another  year,  intermixing  with  the  chrysanthemum 
another  autumn-flowering  plant  that  he  is  working  up.  At  present  there  are 
a few  plants  of  the  bright  scarlet  Lobelia  cardinalis,  throwing  up  its  spikes 
above  the  white  chrysanthemum,  and  the  contrast  is  very  pleasing.  I should 
strongly  recommend  Madame  Desgrange  both  as  a bedder  and  border  plant,  and 
for  supplying  blooms  for  floral  decoration,  as  white  flowers  are  always  ^useful, 
and  sometimes  in  great  demand. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  C.  Orchard. 

TREES  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

All  who  plant  near  the  sea  should  take  note  of  Pinus  mugho,  P.  pinaster, 
P.  pumilio,  and  P.  Edgariana,  as  admirably  adapted  to  adorn  and  endure,  for 
these  beautiful  trees  are  unhurt  by  the  sea  spray,  and  in  fact  seern  rather  to 
like  it.  The  pinasters  at  Bournemouth  are  well  known  as  characteristic  of  the 
spot,  and  they  are  often  drenched  by  driving  showers  of  spray  from  the  sea. 
In  many  places  where  evergreen  shrubs  appear  unequal  to  the  conflict  with 
winds  and  waves  a protecting  belt  of  these  conifers  would  make  all  the 
difference,  as  within  the  line  so  formed  bays,  hollies,  euonymus,  rhododen- 
drons, and  other  shrubs  might  be  planted  with  safety.  The  evergreen  shrubs 
I have  found  most  useful  in  an  experience  of  some  years  are  the  Portugal 
Laurel,  the  Laurestinus,  and  the  Japan  Euonymus.  But  these  are  useless  in 
positions  exposed  to  occasional  showers  of  salt  water  unless  protected  by  the 
storm-enduring  pines.  All  seaside  planting  should  consist  of  young  trees  in 
the  first  instance.  W. 

PAVON’S  SLIPPERWORT. 

This  noble  plant  is  quite  a rarity,  though  by  this  time  it  should  be  well 
known  because  of  its  value  as  a greenhouse  and  conservatory  decorative  plant. 
It  is  the  Calceolaria  Pavoni  of  B.  M.,  4,525,  the  C.  perfoliata  of  Ruiz.  Some 
ten  years  ago  I obtained  a plant  of  Mr.  Bull,  and  have  often  looked  for  it  in 
plant  houses  in  the  gardens  of  friends,  but  have  never  seen  it,  or  heard  of  it 
as  a plant  known  and  admired.  It  grows  to  a height  of  eight  to  ten  feet; 
has  large  silky  leaves ; the  llow'ers  are  in  large  leafy  panicles  ; they  are  of 
great  size,  with  the  lip  curiously  folded  back,  and  the  colour  is  pale  yellow. 
It  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  as  it  not  only  flowers  at  all  seasons  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  m.ay  be  planted  out  for  the  summer.  I have  a few  trained 
out  on  a wall  between  plants  of  larger  growth,  and  they  were  very  beautiful 
in  the  later  part  of  the  summer,  and  continued  flowering  until  the  second 
week  of  October,  when  I had  them  taken  up  and  housed.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  calceolarias  of  this  grand  typo  arrest  attention  and  give  a line  tone 
to  a group  of  plants,  whether  within  or  without.  R.  AV.  B. 

DEEP  PLAN'ITNG  OF  CROCUSES. 

AVhere  mice  are  troublesome  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant  crocuses  r.athcr 
deeper  than  is  otherwise  necessary,  as  the  mice  do  not  burrow  very  deep  for 
their  food.  They  may  be  planted  .as  much  as  twelve  inches  under  the  surface 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  find  their  w.ay  through,  although  somewhat 
late.  It  must,  however,  bo  stated  that  tlio  deeper  they  arc  in  the  soil  the 
weaker  will  they  flower.  I should  prefer  to  plants  the  conns  four  inches  deep 
where  there  are  no  mice,  as  the  flowers  will  come  u])  .at  their  proper  time  and 
attain  their  full  size.  AVhen  it  is  necessary  to  jdant  deeper,  they  (night  not  to 
bo  more  than  six  inches  below  the  surface,  as  at  that  distance  the  mice  will 
not  injure  them,  and  the  flowers  will  not  sull'cr. 

JOSEI’H  M.U’IioNALD. 
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I'l'  is  curious  to  iioto  how,  when  driving  througli  Mill  Iveut,  corn  soi ins  cnlirrly  i 
to  disappoar,  and  to  give  place  to  tlio  tall  languid  hop,  and  to  plantation  after  | 
jilantation  and  lichl  after  liehl  of  low-growing  shrubs  and  trees.  .Standing  high 
up  by  an  old  church,  put  so  far  from  the  village  that  it  seems  more  useful  as  a 
beacon  or  landmark  tlian  as  a place  of  worship,  wo  can  look  round  us  for  miles, 
and  through  tlio  soft  blue  light  that  seems  to  brood,  this  October  morning, 
over  the  low-lying  landscape,  wo  can  see  nothing  but  dreamy,  silent  stretches 
of  country,  with  the  curious  bump-backed,  hooded  oast-houses  dotted  about, 
and  hero  and  there  a few  white  Oovornment  tents  that  yet  remain  as  shelter 
for  the  hop-pickers,  whoso  scanty  task  is  but  just  over,  for  the  hops  this  year 
are  both  few  and  late,  and  are  only  just  done  with  as  far  as  the  picker  is  con- 
cerned ; while  whole  gardens  are  left  “ unpolod  ” — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
bine  twisted  sparsely  round  the  tall  poles,  because  there  was  no  fruit  to  gather. 
And  in  this  case  it  is  bettor,  for  the  hops,  to  leave  them  alone,  trusting  that 
another  year  may  bo  better,  and  allow  the  hop-grower  to  recoup  himself  for  his 
present  losses. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  contemplating  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things,  to  plunge  into  one  of  the  plantations  below  us,  where  the  well-known 
Kentish  cob-nuts  tlnurish  as  well  as  the  hops  have  done  badly.  There 
is  a great  sense  of  calm  in  the  plantations.  The  sunshine  glints  down  through 
the  boughs  of  the  apple-trees  that  are  planted  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
shelter  they  give  the  nuts  as  for  their  fruit,  which  is  almost  as  little  this  year 
as  the  hop-liarvest.  Every  now  and  then  a thin  yellow  leaf  liutters  through 
the  crisp  air,  or  a clump  of  nuts  falls ; or  among  the  leaves  on  the  ground  a 
slight  rustle  draws  our  attention  to  a small  red-robber,  who,  anxious  to  fill  his 
larder  for  the  winter,  is  braving  all  sorts  of  perils  in  his  quest  for  provender. 

“ Squirrels  never  take  a nut  that  has  a maggot  either,”  says  our  guide,  as  he 
fakes  a shot  with  a stone  in  the  squirrel’s  direction,  “and  we  have  to  shoot 
them  constantly,  as  otherwise  they  would  clear  off  a plantation;  but  he’s 
welcome  to  a few  nuts  this  year,  for  we  have  more  than  I remember  for  some 
time.  Just  look  here  ! ” He  turned  back  the  broad  changing  leaves  of  a 
tree  just  by,  and  showed  us  the  russet-brown  clusters  hanging  closely  together 
underneath  them.  The  colour  is  really  wonderful  all  round  us,  for  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  ground  wasted.  The  apple-trees  look  grim  and  gray  with  their 
twisted,  gnarled,  yellow,  lichen-covered  arms,  and  below  them  stand  black 
currant  bushes  in  ranks,  the  leaves  of  which  are  turning  deep  purple  and 
scarlet ; while  the  nut  trees,  in  serried  lines,  grow  taller  again,  and  in  a more 
symmetrical  form  than  the  other  bushes,  and  are  yet  densely  green  in  places, 
and  have  only  their  ripened  fruit  to  show  that  autumn  is  well-nigh  over. 
And  beyond  them  again,  in  every  spare  corner,  young  trees  in  pale  yellow,  or 
red,  or  faded  green  dresses,  are  bending  and  swaying  in  the  gentle  air,  ready 
to  be  cut  off'  in  their  youth  for  use  as  hop-poles  in  the  neighbouring  garden. 

Presently  we  hear  a sound  of  voices,  and,  boldly  following  our  guide  over 
muddy  banks  and  in  among  the  trees,  brushing  as  we  do  so  many  a gossamer- 
web  from  across  our  paths,  we  come  upon  the  nut-gatherers  busy  at  their  task, 
and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  fine  weather,  for  in  the  damp  the  nuts  do 
not  harvest  well,  and,  turning  black,  give  the  buyers  the  trouble  of 
drying  them  over  brimstone  to  give  them  a fine  colour,  which  being  decidedly 
a trick  of  the  trade,  is  repudiated  by  the  grower,  who  resorts  to  none  of  these 
“dodges”  for  putting  a better  face  on  the  matter  than  it  deserves.  The 
gatherers  are  women  and  children,  who  do  not  touch  the  trees,  but  simply  pick 
the  nuts  up  from  the  ground  as  they  fall  from  the  boughs  under  the  shaking 
they  get  from  the  foreman,  who  takes  a pick,  and,  pushing  it  round  the  stool, 
i e.,  the  stem  of  the  tree,  shakes  it  vigorously,  nor  ceases  until  the  nuts  cease 
to  fall,  when  he  goes  on  to  the  next  tree,  followed  by  his  group  of  women, 
who  scarcely  stop  from  their  task  to  look  at  us  as  we  pass.  One 
shilling  and  fourpence  a day  does  not  seem  princely  pay  for  such 
back-aching  work,  but  the  women  look  well  and  happy,  secure  of 
occupation  in  these  parts,  for  the  weeds  will  next  claim  their  at- 
tention ; as  the  plantations  are  kept  quite  as  free  from  these  plagues  as  are 
most  gardens,  and  they  will  be  required  for  some  time  tyet  to  root  up  the 
American  cress  and  long  grasses  that  seem'to  grow  the  moment  the  master’s 
eye  is  off  them. 

No  one  would  believe  that  cob-nuts  require  the  amount  of  attention  that 
they  do.  To  the  uninitiated  they  seem  such  nice  easy  things  to  grow,  almost 
wanting  nothing  save  sun  and  air ; but  to  begin  with,  the  trees  will  only 
flourish  and  bear  fruit  on  the  Kentish  rag,  with  a covering  of  loam  or  red  sand , 
the  “fleeter”  the  better,  and  entirely  refuse  to  fruit  at  all  if  white  sand  or 
clay  can  be  given  them  for  sustenance.  Then,  too,  the  Kentish  rag  is  not  the 
only  rag  they  require,  and  after  the  fruiting  season  is  over  the  trees  have  to 
be  plentifully  mended  or  manured  with  rags,  sprats,  and  farm  manure,  the 
rags  coming  down  from  London  in  wicker-baskets,  that  are  afterwards  used 
to  keep  the  hares  and  rabbits  off  the  young  apple  trees,  as  they  are  slipped 
over  them,  like  a species  of  open-worked  crinoline  petticoat,  but  before  the 
mending  begins.  The  ground  all  round  the  trees  is  opened,  and  the  long 
suckers  that  spring  from  the  roots  are  cut  off,  after  which  the  trees  are  sawn 
and  cut  to  retain  their  shape,  which  is  something  like  that  of  a cup,  hollow  in 
the  centre,  and  overflowing,  for  the  boughs  close  to  the  ground  are  the 
boughs  that  bear  best  and  suffer  least  from  the  maggot  or  from  the  late  frosts, 
that,  coming  with  any  real  severity  in  May,  can  at  times  quite  destroy  any 
chance  of  nuts  for  that  year.  The  cutting  and  sawing  are  done  as  soon  as 
ever  the  leaves  are  really  off  and  allow  the  operator  to  see  the  buds  that  will 
be  first  next  year  ; and  when  once  set  to  work,  a skilful  hand  works  rapidly, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  swift  manner  in  which  he  passes  from  tree  to 
tree,  until  when  he  has  finished  his  plantation  it  looks  curiously  like  a flat 
table,  so  even  and  regular  has  been  his  handiwork.  The  small  pieces  sawn 
out  are  made  into  faggots  for  the  use  of  the  hoppers  in  the  following  autumn, 
for  the  hop-grower  keeps  his  workmen  in  fuel  and  shelter,  as  well  as  in  hard 
cash.  Then  the  trees  are  wanded,  the  long  wands,  or  shoots  from  the  roots, 
being  pulled  up,  so  that  all  the  strength  of  the  tree  goes  essentially  towards 
making  fruit. 

It  seems  ridiculous  that  fashion  should  extend  to  fruit,  but  it  does  ; and 
the  sweeter  but  smaller  filbert  is  being  gradually  eliminated  to  make  room  for 
his  finer  relation.  It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  discern  between  the 
trees  until  he  is  told  that  the  trees  resemble  the  nuts,  and  that  the  cob  is  a 
ranker  growing,  bolder-looking  creature.  Some  of  the  trees  are  very  old — 
more  than  100  years  old — but  the  principal  plantation  is  about  30  years  of 
age,  for  until  the  trees  have  been  some  time  sedulously  looked  after  they  do 
not  bear  at  all,  and  it  is  most  interesting,  first  of  all,  to  see  them  in  the  tiny 
square  of  ground,  where  about  three  or  four  stools,  cut  down  and  allowed  to 
throw  up  as  many  wands  as  they  like,  provide  stock  enough  to  keep  up  the 
plantations,  and  allow  of  trees  being  replaced,  directly  one  dies,  to  the  school- 


room, as  it  were,  where  the  small  trees  Imgiii  their  independent  exintence, 
linally  settling  down  among  their  elders  in  the  open  plantations,  becoming  in 
their  turn  grown  up  trues  and  useful  nicmhors  of  society  themselves. 

When  the  nuts  are  gathero  I,  they  have  yet  to  ho  harvested,  and  after  coining 
in  sacks  from  tho  |dantations,  arc  shot  on  tho  oast-hair,  or  the  hair-carpet,  in  the 
hop-kiln,  used  as  well  for  drying  tho  hops,  and  which  is  capable  of  standing 
any  amount  of  heat.  Yet  no  heat  is  useil  in  drying  the  nuts,  and  they  are 
simply  spread  over  tho  carpet,  and  left  alone  till  they  arc  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
jiackod  into  tho  bushel- baskets  in  which  they  travel  up  either  by  r.ail  or  road 
to  London,  whore  they  are  sold  on  commission  just  now  at  about  fid.  peril)., 
and  are  bought  by  us  at  whatever  our  fruiterer  chooses  to  charge  us  for  them. 
'I’ho  insido  of  tho  oast-houso  is  most  picturesquo.  At  ono  end  is  a raised  plat- 
form full  of  nuts ; at  one  side  a step-ladder  allows  us  to  look  down  on  the 
carpet,  where,  clad  in  their  shaded  brown  coats,  the  nuts  lio,  waiting  to  bo 
harvested,  while  the  beams  aro  used  as  store-houses  for  all  sorts  of  things,  from 
the  cut  rushes,  brought  from  Sussex,  and  used  for  tying  the  hop-bines  to  tho 
long  hop-poles  themselves,  and  are  also  made  useful  to  hold  the  ponderous 
scales  that  before  iron  was  as  cheap  aa  it  is  now  were  made  of  wood,  and  aro 
of  a most  primitive  construction. — JJaili/  News. 


ORANGE  TREE  CULTIVATION. 

The  following  facts  as  to  orange  cultivation  at  the  Azores,  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  an  Australian  contemporary,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of 
decadence  in  the  tree  and  the  means  of  preventing  it  : — 

Until  1836  the  orange  trees  budded,  blossomed,  and  fruited  with  unvary- 
ing regularity.  The  grower  would  as  soon  have  suspected  the  sun  of  variation 
from  his  diurnal  course  as  the  orangeries  from  their  yearly  round  of  duty. 
They  were  handed  from  father  to  son,  and  lasting  as  they  did  from  generation 
to  generation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  became  a symbol  of  permanence. 
These  trees  cost  the  growers  no  care,  no  attention,  no  labour,  save  the  labour 
of  picking  and  packing,  so  far  as  we  can  understand.  The  people  might  dance 
and  drink  the  year  round,  and  the  orange  would  blossom  and  fruit  the  year 
round,  without  trenching,  without  manuring,  without  draining — it  may  be 
without  pruning.'  The  plant  was  neither  fickle  nor  fastidious,  and  the 
islanders  rejoiced  in  their  orange  trees.  Suddenly,  however,  there  came  a 
change.  This  bright  picture  of  the  growing,  green-leaved,  self-contained  tree, 
surrounded  by  a joyful  sun-loving,  dancing  people,  dissolves  away,  and  gives 
place  to  a pale-leaved  and  sickly  tree,  surrounded  by  a carefaced  and  inquiring 
population.  Their  first  proceedings  were  those  of  the  panic-stricken;  they 
were  carried  to  extremes.  From  absolute  indolence  they  rushed  into  alarm- 
ing activity  ; but  it  was  the  blundering  activity  of  ignorance.  Having  had 
little  need  to  inquire  into  the  physiology  of  the  plant,  or  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  soil  and  the  plant,  they  adopted  measures  to  set  things  right 
which  outraged  both,  and  only  made  things  worse  ; but  gradually,  by  the  aid 
of  the  suggestions  of  science  and  a teachable  disposition,  a middle  course  was 
hit  upon,  and  restorative  processes  were  prescribed  with  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  patients’  requirements. 

At  first  the  trees  were  overloaded  with  manure  and  stifled  with  shelter, 
and  a great  deal  more  was  done  to  them  than  they  could  well  bear.  Now  they 
perceive  that  thorough  drainage  is  at  the  foundation  of  successful  orange 
growing  ; that  next  to  this,  trenching  to  a great  depth  is  essential ; and  thirdly, 
that  manure  must  be  applied— but  with  discretion.  It  is  true  the  trees  are 
more  fickle  than  they  were,  and  die  more  frequently,  and  the  fruit  wiU  not  keep 
so  long.  But  growers  can  again  count  with  tolerable  certainty  upon  their  crop. 
The  disease  of  the  orange  was  first  discovered  in  the  Azores  in  1836,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  oldest  and  best  trees — as  much  as  200  and  300  years  old, 
and  producing  each  6,000  to  20,000  oranges— were  disappearing.  It  was 
observed  that  all  the  trees  affected  produced  a very  heavy  crop  the  very  year 
that  the  disease  manifested  itself,  and  the  leaves  became  yellow  and  fell  off  in 
great  quantities,  and  on  the  trunks  or  stems  near,  and  sometimes  beneath  the 
ground,  the  bark  opened,  and  drops  of  a kind  of  yellow  gum  exud*d.  The 
drops  resembled  tears  (lagrimas,  in  Portuguese),  and  therefore  the  dijbase  was 
named  lagrima. 

Many  orangeries  were  quite  destroyed,  and  a remedy  was  eagerly  sought. 
Opinions  as  to  the  cause  ot  the  disease  were  much  divided.  Many  thought  it 
must  be  that  the  orange  tree  had  a limited  period  of  existence,  and  this  being 
reached,  the  tree  must  thus  naturally  decay.  As  we  then  only  propagated 
trees  by  layers,  this  explanation  was  not  thought  too  unreasonable,  but  after- 
wards it  was  found  that  seedlings  were  attacked  in  the  same  way.  Then  it 
was  found  that  superabundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  was  one  of  the  worst 
conditions  for  the  disease.  Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  destruction  of  the 
diseased  bark  and  wood  in  the  stem  of  the  tree  was  the  best  method  to  save 
it.  From  February  till  August  a skilled  horticulturist  visits  every  tree,  and 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  exudation  of  gum  he  cuts  the  bark  across,  to  allow  it 
to  run  out.  If  the  disease  is  in  an  advanced  state,  the  bark  and  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  wood  is  cut  out,  the  roots  being  bared  to  a distance  of  a foot  or 
two  feet  from  the  stem,  every  portion  of  diseased  root  being  cut  away.  By 
this  means  the  tree  is  cured  if  the  disease  is  found  at  an  early  stage  ; if  not, 
it  is  dug  out,  and  a fresh  tree  put  in  from  a reserve  which  is  always  kept  for 
such  contingencies.  Although  the  disease  still  continues,  the  gardens  now 
look  very  prosperous,  for  the  remedy  is  known.  . . So  we  are  returning  to  the 
old  traditional  culture.  We  are  clearing  the  shelters,  pruning  the  interior  of 
the  trees  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  are  less  liberal  with  manure,  and 
keep  the  ground  free  of  weeds,  except  when  we  want  to  excite  vegetation. 
We  have  abandoned  propagation  by  layers,  and  graft  good  chosen  kinds  upon 
seedling  stocks.  For  shelter  we  prefer  trees  with  their  foliage,  and  take  cai’e 
not  to  let  them  grow  too  high. 


The  Dogs  are  to  have  a paper,  and  they  deserve  it.  No.  1 of 
the  Kennel  Review  is  before  us,  and  makes  fair  promise  of  useful 
ness  by  representing  the  interests  of  dogs  and  their  owners.  Reports 
of  dog  shows  are  conspicuous  in  its  columns,  and  there  are  useful 
essays  and  criticisms  on  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  in  which  dogs  have  a part. 


AUTUMN  DANGERS.— Pestilential  fog-sand  vapours  always followexcessiresummer rain- 
fall,  and  infectious  diseases  are  at  no  time  more  prevalent  than  in  the  autumn.  Every  house- 
holder should  be  on  his  guard,  and  provide  in  every  bed-room,  bath-room,  and  nursery 
WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP.  It  is  a simple  buc  efficacious  preventive  of  infectious 
disease.  Purchase  only  Wright’s  “ Sopo  Carbonis  Detergens,**  as  prescribed  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  see  these  words  on  every  -wi-apper  and  tablet.— [Advt.] 
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♦ 

Vine  Border.— J.  Sarulown.— For  a border  of  the  size  mentioned  you 

will  require  C cwt.  of  inch  bones  and  two  cartloads  of  manure. 

Boo/k.—V.  L.— The  “ Alphabet  of  Gardening,”  published  at  sixpence  by  E. 
W.  Allen,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  will  afford  you  the 
desired  information. 

ir.  Jf.  C.,  Uidon — We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  address  of  the  corre- 
spondent referred  to  ; but  any  communication  you  may  wish  to  make  shall  be 
forwarded  to  him  if  sent  under  cover  to  the  Editor. 

Soapsuds.— S.  C.  B.,  Kettering.— Neither  rose  trees  nor  evergreen  shrubs 
will  require  regular  supplies  of  moisture  during  the  winter  months,  but  an 
occasional  watering  with  soapsuds  will  not  do  them  any  harm,  provided  the 
soil  is  well  drained.  The  evergreens  should  not  be  watered  overhead  with  the 
soapsuds. 

Fancy  Pansies.— B..  Hooper,  Bath.— The  fancy  pansies  arc  a,  fine  lot,  the 
flowers  being  of  large  size,  stout  in  substance,  and  rich  and  pleasing  in  colour. 
Although  all  the  varieties  are  most  valuable,  special  mention  must  be  made  ot 
Elephant,  A.  J.  Way,  Lady  Wolverton,  Mayor  of  Bath,  and  King  01  the 
Pansies,  the  last  mentioned  being  so  good  as  to  well  deserve  its  name. 

Names  of  Plants.— U.  P.  A.— No.  1,  Polystichum  angulare  ; 2,  Lastrea 
dilatata ; 3,  Selaginella  apoda.  S.  S. , Rochdale.— The  orchid  is  probably 
Oncidium  ornithorhyuchum,  but  we  cannot  say  positively,  as  the  flowers  were 
much  shrivelled  and  had  lost  their  colour  in  consequence  of  being  packed  in 
cottonwool.  Warwick. — No.  2,  Junipsrus  chinensis  ; 3,  Phillyrea  buxifolia  ; 
4,  Acer  psendo-platanus  albo-variegatum  ; 7,  Philadelphus  coronarius. 

Chrysanthemums.— A.  C.,  Stoke-on-Trent.— In  the  production  of  the  flowers 
for  exhibition  in  a cut  state,  the  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in 
November  or  very  early  in  the  February  following,  and  are  grown  without 
being  stopped  at  all.  Your  failure  to  obtain  a satisfactory  display  of  bloom 
may  be  attributed  to  your  stopping  the  growth  too  late  in  the  season.  In 
the  future  j"OU  will  do  well  to  stop  not  more  than  once- or  twice,  and  at  a very 
early  stage  of  growth,  the  final  stopping  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  May,  but  pi'eferably  by  the  end  of  April. 

Injured  M.  P.  A.— It  appears  to  us,  from  the  information  conveyed 

in  your  letter,  that  the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be  to  root  out  the  vines, 
and  after  the  border  has  been  re-made  to  replant  with  young  ones.  There  is  no 
season  of  the  year  more  favourable  for  planting  vines  than  the  autumn,  more  espe- 
cially when  they  have  to  be  obtained  from  a distance.  You  may,  if  you  prefer, 
raise  a stock  of  vines  from  eyes  in  February  and  plant  the  vinery  with  them. 
With  proper  encouragement  and  ordinary  care  they  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  rods  will  be  strong  and,  if  judi- 
ciously stopped  once  or  twice,  will  be  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout. 

Gra2-)es.—K.  J.,  St.  Mary’s  Cray.—The  shanking  of  the  grapes  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  roots  of  the  vines  having  descended  into  a cold  subsoil, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  carefully  lift  them  and  con- 
crete the  border  to  keep  them  within  bounds  for  the  future.  Occasionally 
shanking  is  caused  by  the  check  given  to  the  vines  by  the  loss  of  a portion  of 
their  roots  during  the  winter.  In  the  latter  case  the  vines,  in  consequence  of 
the  richness  of  the  border  or  the  too  liberal  application  of  liquid  manure,  con- 
tinue to  make  growth  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  produce  long  stout  quill- 
like roots,  which  ai'e  so  wanting  in  substance  that  they  perish  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  much  damage  is  done  to  the  crop  by  an  excess  of  atmospheric 
humidity  and  an  insufficiency  of  warmth.  In  the  case  of  the  Alicantes  re* 
ferred  to  the  fertilization  was  probably  imperfect. 


Coraspaniienct. 


THE  PROPOSED  PINK  SHOW. 

I AM  very  pleased,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  that  my  remarks  upon  the  “rumoured” 
pink  show,  which  you  courteously  inserted  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst  ., 
have  been  so  promptly  and  satisfactorily  noticed  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  yourself. 
It  now  appears  quite  evident  that  a pink  show  will  take  place  in  London  next 
year  ; but  to  ensure  its  being  a success,  I would  suggest  that  the  day  of  the 
show  he  fixed  by  three  growers — say,  one  from  London,  one  from  the  Midland 
counties,  and  one  from  the  north— for  unless  some  such  arrangement  is  adopted 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  interests  of  all  to  be  fairly  represented. 
The  London  pinks,  I imagine,  would  be  at  their  best  by  the  middle  of  June, 
whereas  those  of  the  North  and  Midland  counties  would  not  be  in  that  state 
before  the  first  or  second  week  in  July.  In  fact,  a pink  show  was  held  in 
Rothesay  on  the  14th  July  last,  and  another  in  Glasgow  on  the  28th  July,  and 
the  Midland  counties’  shows  formerly  were  held  between  the  7th  and  19th  of 
July.  It  would  also  be  advisable  that  the  three  gentlemen  selected  should  at 
the  same  time  define  the  standard  properties  of  a “ show  ” pink,  and  if  their 
decision  were  made  known  through  the  Magazine  and  other  floral  periodicals, 
growers  and  intending  exhibitors  would  know  what  to  work  for.  Mr.  Douglas 
says,  “ One  of  the  principal  points  is  that  they  should  have  well-formed  petals, 
and  the  nearer  they  could  be  had  to  that  of  Mr.  Simmonds’s  fine  picotee,  ‘ Mary,’ 
the  better.”  In  this  I quite  agree,  the  substance  and  shape  of  petal  and  the 
purity  of  the  white  being  of  the  greatest  importance  ; and  the  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  petal  resembles  that  of  a rose  as  regards  its  smoothness  the  better.  The 
colour  of  the  “ half-moon  ” and  lacing  should  be  the  same,  and  it  should  be 
free  from  running  or  jutting  into  the  white.  The  number  of  petals  to  form  a 
good  flower  ought  not  to  be  less  than  twenty-five,  and  if  they  be  large  and 
well  shaped  the  five  “guard,”  or  outside  ones,  should  form  a circle  of  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter  ; but  the  smaller  the  petals  the  greater  would 
be  the  number  required  to  produce  a flower  of  such  dimensions,  the  average 
size  of  a flower  being  probably  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  styles  of  every  flower  when  staged  should  appear  from  the  centre, 
and  this  should  be  made  imperative,  as  they  wonderfully  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  a flower,  and  it  would  also  prevent,  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
improper  twisting  or  placing  of  petals  crossways. 

There  is  an  old  standing  dispute  as  to  the  lacing  running  direct  to  the 
edge  of  the  petals.  In  some  good  old  varieties  there  is  a ring  or  band  of  white 
outside  the  lacing,  and  this  has,  by  various  critics,  been  deemed  a defect,  but 
I look  upon  such  an  objection  as  a mere  difference  of  fancy,  and  in  no  way  an 


imperfection  if  the  ring  be  smooth  and  regular,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does, 
to  my  taste,  add  to  the  beauty  of  a refined  lacing. 

These  little  disputes,  however,  will  be  well  understood  by  many  pink 
growers,  as  they  have  been  prominently  brought  before  their  notice  some  time 
back,  and  1 trust  I may  not  be  considered  officious  in  alluding  to  them  on  this 
occasion. 

My  desire  is  that  the  pink  should  be  brought  to  the  front  again,  and  if  a 
national  show  can  be  arranged  I shall  bo  glad  to  have  my  name  enrolled  on 
your  list  as  a member,  and  when  your  “ hat  ” comes  round  my  “ crown  ” shall 
be  dropped  into  it,  and  I .have  no  doubt  that  under  your  guidance  the  show 
will  be  “ crowned  ” with  success.  James  Tuue.stan. 

The  Cedars,  Merridale,  Wolverhampton. 


©bituarg. 


On  the  11th  ult.,  at  Kandy,  Dr.  Thwaites,  formerly  the  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Peradenyia.  Previous  to  his  undertaking  the  charge  ot  that 
establishment  be  was  known  in  this  country  as  a singularly  expert  micro- 
scopist  and  an  acute  observer.  His  work  in  this  direction  was  done  at  a 
period  when  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany  in  this  country  was  all  but 
dead,  or  pursued  only  by  very  few  devotees.  In  consequence  of  this  many 
facts’  in  the  life-history  ot  these  plants  detected  by  him  were  passed  over  with 
scant  attention.  On  his  appointment  to  Ceylon  Dr.  Thwaites  abandoned  to  a 
great  extent  his  researches  in  cryptogamic  botany,  and  devoted  such  leisure 
as  the  administrative  duties  of  his  department  permitted  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  Ceylon  flora,  for  which  his  numerous  collections,  and  specially  his 
enumeration  of  Ceylon  plants,  form  an  admirable  preparation.  Dr.  Thwaites 
died  in  his  72nd  year. 


fHarUfts, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


Apple.s per  ^ sieve  Od.  to5i  Otl. 

Cob  Nuts per  lb.  Oj.  Gd.  „ Os.  91. 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  6cl.  3-j.  Cd. 

Lemons per  100  5s.  Od.  „ 8^.  0-1. 

l^ears  »»  Od.  2s.  Od. 


»»  — - 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  3j.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages Is-  Od.  ,, 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz,  2s.  Od.  ,, 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Cucumbers each  Os.  8d.  ,, 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle  3s.  Od.  ,, 

hettuces per  doz.  Is.  O.i.  ,, 

Mushrooms..  ..per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 

Onion  Spring  . . per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 

Parsley „ Os.  4d.  „ 

Radishes per  bunch  Os.  Id.  „ 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,, 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  „ 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  91.  ,, 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ 


5s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
1?.  Cl. 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Oi. 
Is.  Od, 
2s.  01. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  Cd. 
Is.  3d. 
Os.  6d. 


Flowers. 


Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  2d.  to  Os.  41. 
Bouvardias  ..  ..per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Camellias per  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Eucharis perdoz.  3s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  6d. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  3s.  6d.  ,,  7s.  6d. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  bims.  Is.  6d.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Idlac per  bun.  8s.  01.  ,,  lOs.  6d. 

Marguerites,  perdoz. bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  od. 
Mignonette..  ,,  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  81. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Roses  perdoz.  Is.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea Is.  6d,  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  5s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Tropapolum,  per  dz.  sprajs  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Violets per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Cd. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 


Wheat,  Red  per  qr.  35i.  to41s. 

Wlieat,  White ,,  37s.  „ 44s. 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price, 

per  sack  of  2801bs — s.  ,,  43s. 

Flour,  town-made  whites 37s.  „ 39s. 

Flour,  households 34s.  „ 33s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35s.  „ 37s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  30s.  „ 35s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  35s.  „ 47s. 

Barley,  Grinding  „ 24s.  ,,  30p. 

Malt,  English 32s.  „ 48s. 

Malt,  Scotch  , 38s.  „ 43-'. 

Malt,  English,  old 2Ss.  „ 35.». 

Malt,  brown 28s.  „ 32.'. 

Oats.  English „ 22s.  „ 30s. 

Oats,  Irish  ,,  22s.  „ 26s. 

Oats,  Scotch  22s.  ,,  30s. 

Rye 40s.  ,,  42’. 

Tares 52s.  ,,  56'. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  36s.  „ 40  . 

Beans,  Tick „ 39s.  „ 41s. 

Beans,  Winter  „ 37s.  „ 40s. 

Peas,  Grey  „ 30s.  „ 36.^. 

Peas,  Maple „ 42s.  „ 46  . 

Peas,  White „ 40s.  ,,  44?. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 


Beef,  inferior  .... 
Beef,  middling  .. 
Beef,  Prime  large. . 
Beef,  Prime  small 

Veal 

Mutton,  inferior.. 
Mutton,  Middling. 
Mutton,  Prime  . . 

Pork, large  

Pork,  small 


3s.  Od.  to  3s.  8d. 
4s.  Od.  „ 4s.  6d. 
4s.  6d.  ,,  5s.  Od. 
5s.  0.1.  „ 5s.  6d. 
5s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  4d. 
3s.  8d.  ,,  4s.  4d. 
4s.  41.  ,,  5s.  4d. 
5s.  8d.  „ 6s.  6d. 
4s.  Od.  „ 4s.  4d. 
4s.  81.  ,,  5s.  Od. 


GA.ME  AND  POULTRY. 


Pigeons each 

Pheasants  „ 

Partridges „ 

Grouse „ 

Black  Game  ,, 

Fowls  (Irish) ,, 

Fowls  ( Essex)  , , 

Fowls  (Boston) ,, 

Fowls  (Sussex) „ 

Fowls  (Surrey) „ 

Fowls  (live)  „ 

Haves  „ 


Os.  8d.  to  Os.  9d- 
2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Oi- 
ls. Od.  „ 2s.  3d- 
3s.  Od.  „ 3s.  6d- 
2s.  9d.  „ 3s.  Oi- 
ls. 6d.  ,,  2s.  Oi- 
ls. 9i.  „ 2s.  3d- 
2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  91- 
2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  Od- 
6s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Oi- 
ls. 9d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 
3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  6d. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 


Borough  and  Spitalfield.?. 


Kent  Regents  „ 

,,  Champions 
Essex  Regents  „ 

,,  V'ictorias  ,, 

,,  Champions  „ 

,,  Magnum  Bon.  , 


Os.  01.  to  90s.  Od. 
Os.  O.I.  „ 70s.  Od, 

Os.  0 I.  ,,  80s.  0 1. 

Os.  Od.  .,  Os.  Od. 
Os.  Oil.  ,,  60s.  Od. 
80s.  Od.  „ 90s.  Od. 


HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 


Prime  Clover 

Inferior  do.  . . 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . 
Inferior  do. 

Straw 


per  load  100s.  to  125s. 

„ COs.  „ 96s. 

„ 90s.  „ 105s. 

„ 60s.  „ 90s. 

„ 30s.  „ 42'. 


COAL  MARKET. 


East  Wylain Od. 

Wallsend  Hetton 19s.  6d. 

,,  South  Hetton „ 19s.  6d. 

,,  Hetton  Lyons  ....  ,,  17s.  Od. 

„ I.ambton 19s.  Od. 

,,  Caradoc 19s.  6d. 

„ Hawthorn 17s.  3d. 

„ Wear 17s.  Od. 

,,  Thoriiley ,,  18s.  6i. 

,,  Tunst.all ,,  17s.  Od. 

,,  Tees 19s.  6d. 


MONEY  MARKET 


Consols 101  to  101 J 

Reduced  3 per  ceut.  99}  ,,  100 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


CiiARLE,9  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Shovan.— Catalogue  of  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Pinks,  and  Auriculas — Catalogue  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing 
Plants,  (Oc. 

James  T.  Anderson,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch. — Trade 
Catalogue  of  Sacks,  Bags,  Rick-cloths,  Bu-sian  Mats,  J-c. 

J.  M.  Thoriiukn  and  Co.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York. — Wholesale 
List  of  American  Seeds. 

T.  CiiEAL  and  Son,  Crawley,  Sussmc, — Ornamental  Trees  ami  Shrid>s— 
Didch  Flower  Roots, 
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suir  fcri  ^«2wiiig  MffE. 

Thursday,  November  2.  — Eoyal  Horticdltdral  Society  of  Ireland.  — Winter 
Exhibition. 


for  ilgt  WffR, 

Monday,  October  30,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Tuesday,  October  31,  at  12  noon.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  ; Outdoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Tuesday,  October  31,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.;  Lilium  auratum. 

Wednesday,  November  1,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Wednesday,  November  1,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  12  noon. — 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Milford  Nurseries,  Godaiming; 
Outdoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Wednesday,  November  1,  at  12  noon. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Eugby  Nursery  ; Outdoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Thursday,  November  2,  and  Following  Day,  at  12  noon. — Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Salisbury  Eoad  Nursery,  Kilburn  ; Outdoor 
Nursery  Stock. 

Thursday,  November  2,  at  11  a.m.— Messrs.  Eobertson  and  Co.’s  Sale,  at 
Trinity  Nurseries,  Edinburgh  ; Outdoor  Nursery  Stock. 

Thursday,  November  2,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; imported  orchids. 

Saturday,  November  4,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Dutch  Bulbs. 


The  Sewage  Works  at  Aylesbury  were  on  a recent  occasion 
critically  inspected  by  a party  of  some  six  hundred  persons,  com- 
prising engineers,  chemists,  sanitary  officers,  agriculturists,  and 
members  ot  municipal  boards,  the  primary  object  of  the  invitation 
being  to  diffuse  information  at  first  hand  amongst  persons  most 
likely  to  appreciate  it.  In  connexion  with  the  demonstration  in 
the  region  of  the  sewage  tanks  there  was  a great  exhibition  of  roots 
and  vegetables  grown  with  the  aid  of  the  manure  manufactured 
from  precipitated  sewage,  a secondary  object  of  the  Native  Guano 
Company  being  to  make  known  the  suitability  of  the  prepared 
manure  for  application  to  field  and  garden.  The  interest  taken  in 
the  proceedings  was  such  that  a pelting  rain  did  not  prevent  or 
even  diminish  the  free  inspection  of  the  ivorks  and  equally  free  dis- 
cussion on  their  merits.  At  a luncheon  given  in  connexion  with  the 
business  of  the  day  some  excellent  speeches  were  made  on  sewage 
in  general  and  the  system  of  the  Native  Guano  Company  in 
particular. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  A B C method  of  treating 
sewage  was  first  heard  of.  It  did  not  obtain  favour ; in  fact,  it 
obtained  decided  disfavour,  and  for  a suflS^cient  reason.  The  pro- 
moters asserted  that  by  precipitating  sewage  by  the  combined  action 
of  alum,  blood,  and  clay,  the  residual  product  would  be  of  such  a 
highly  fertilizing  character  that  the  expenses  of  the  process  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  ready  sale  of  the  manure  at  a price  which  would 
give  a reasonable  profit  on  the  entire  undertaking.  It  is  not  for 
any  one  now  to  blame  those  who  were  so  sanguine  in  the  first 
instance.  There  were  in  that  day  many  propounders  of  sewage 
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schemes,  and  they  mostly  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  sewage  of  a 
toYvn  might  be  regarded  as  a river  of  gold,  which  those  might  gather 
who  Yvould  carry  out  their  proposals.  We  have  never  supported 
any  of  those  visionary  schemes,  and  events  have  justified  our  absten- 
tion, for  in  no  single  instance  has  the  manufacture  of  a dry  manure 
from  sewage  been  made  to  pay  its  way,  while  experiments  made 
with  that  end  in  view  have  been  many,  and  most  of  them  as  costly 
as  they  were  obnoxious. 

To  return  to  Aylesbury.  Our  first  business  is  to  forget  the  ABC 
system,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sewage  works  are  the  property 
of  the  ISlative  Guano  Company.  Now  this  company  does  not  depend 
on  the  sale  of  the  manure  for  the  costs  incurred  in  the  manufacture. 
It  is  paid,  in  a regular  business  Yvay,  to  take  the  sewage  from  the 
and  to  send  it  on  to  the  next  river,  purified,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  town 
condition  of  clear  sparkling  water.  This  is  certainly  accomplished, 
and  so  completely  that  we  see  fishes  sporting  in  the  outflow  at  a feiv 
yards  distance  from  the  precipitating  tanks.  A portion  of  the  out- 
flow has  a bottom  of  white  tiles,  which,  of  course,  would  quickly 
display  any  deposit  upon  them.  That  a shadowy  deposit  may  now 
and  then  occur  is  probable,  and  that  there  may  be  a trace  of  ammonia 
in  the  sparkling  effluent  water  is  also  probable.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  complete.  If  the  sewage 
of  every  town  in  the  land  could  be  thus  disposed  of,  the  health, 
wealth,  and  decency  of  the  nation  would  be  considerably  promoted. 

The  system  is  extremely  simple,  and  may  be  described  sufficiently 
for  present  purposes  in  very  few  words.  There  are  three  tanks  side 
by  side,  and  on  the  continuous  margin  of  these,  right  and  left,  are 
narrow  runnels  divided  by  partitions  and  sluices.  The  sewage  comes 
in  from  the  town  from  a narrow  tunnel,  and  is  then  of  a tawny 
colour,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  appeared  to  be  not 
largely  diluted.  As  it  enters  the  works  there  is  thrown  upon  it 
from  a side  pipe  a jet  of  black  fluid,  consisting — so  we  were  told — ■ 
of  blood,  clay,  and  charcoal.  This  renders  the  stream  as  black  as 
ink.  Having  progressed  a few  yards,  there  is  next  thrown  upon  it 
a colourless  fluid  consisting  of  a cheap  salt  of  alumina,  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  may  be  called  alum.  The  black  stream  continues 
its  course  to  the  end  of  the  runnel,  and  then  turns  short  round  into 
the  first  of  the  tanks.  From  this  it  flows  to  the  second  tank,  and 
thence  to  the  third.  By  this  time  it  is  a good  imitation  of  clear 
spring  water,  the  solid  matters  having  settled  down  into  sludge  or 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  each  successive  tank,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
in  greatest  bulk  in  the  first  tank.  But  it  now  has  to  travel  twice 
the  length  of  the  three  tanks  in  runnels  on  the  side  opposite  that  in 
which  the  black  stream  flows,  after  which  it  enters  the  outfall,  and, 
as  remarked  above,  it  is  then  as  clear  as  can  be  desired  by  any  one 
who  can  take  a practical  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  smell, 
because  there  is  no  fermentation  ; there  is  nothing  offensive  or  even 
trying  to  fastidious  persons,  although  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  such  should  be  forbidden  to  enter  upon  sewage  works  lest  they 
should  learn  more  than  is  good  for  them.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess rests  upon  the  formation  of  a clot,  which  subsides  by  gravitation, 
just  as  coffee  is  refined  by  a slight  addition  of  albumen. 

Looking  around  we  see  steam  engines,  drying  sheds,  and  other 
apparatus  requisite  to  the  preparation  of  the  re-agents,  as  also  for 
the  lifting  and  drying  of  the  sludge  for  its  conversion  into  “ native 
guano.”  The  exact  analysis  of  this  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen.  That  it  is  effectual  as  a fertilizer  the  magnificent  roots, 
vegetables,  fodder  plants,  and  grain,  exhibited  in  the  great  marquee 
would  appear  to  testify.  But  evidence  of  that  kind  is  to  be  received 
with  caution,  for  not  unseldom  very  grand  samples  of  produce^  are 
reared  without  the  aid  of  any  manure  whatever.  It  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  know  that  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  charcoal  charged 
with  alkalies  and  phosphates,  and  may  come  very  near  to  a model 
manure,  for  carbonic  acid  is  an  important  aid  to  plant  growth,  and 
is  one  of  the  direct  products  of  charcoal  when  mingled  with  the 
surface  soil.  We  shall  not  venture  to  doubt  if  this  native  guano  is 
worth  the  £3  10s.  per  ton  at  which  it  is  sild;  and,  in  short,  ive 
recommend  a fair  trial  of  it,  for  theoretically  considered  it  should  be 
the  cheapest  manure  of  its  class  in  the  market.  With  an  analysis 
be.^ore  us,  we  might  speak  v ith  greater  certainty. 

Amongst  the  party  of  inspection  Londoners  predominated,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  an  able  leader.  It  naturally  occurred  to  them 
to  ask  if  this  system  is  applicable  to  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis, 
the  mighty  volume  of  which  staggers  the  mind  Yvhen  we  begin  to 
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contoinpliito  tlio  treatmont  of  it  in  surface  tanks.  The  population  of 
Aylosljury  numbers  8,000  persons ; the  population  of  London, 
■\vitliin  the  area  requiring  the  special  aid  of  a scientific  sewage 
system,  may  be  taken  to  number  700  times  as  many.  That  the 
necessary  tanks  can  be  constructed,  and  that  by  judiciously  dividing 
the  work  there  never  need  be  undue  pressure  at  any  one  point, 
appear  to  be  reasonable  d priori  conclusions.  But  it  is  a grave 
(juestion  if  the  requisite  re-agents  are  obtainable  for  an  efficient 
purification  of  the  London  sewage  on  the  Native  Guano  Company’s 
l)lan.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the  daily  demand  for  charcoal  and 
alum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blood,  would  outrun  the  means  of  supply, 
for  we  confess  to  ignorance  on  the  point.  But  one  cannot  help 
speculating  on  the  enormous  consumption  of  the  re-agents,  and  a 
probable  difficulty  in  making  a sale  for  the  black  guano.  Probably 
no  one  in  the  groat  party  of  inspection  could  have  found  a fault  or 
proposed  an  improvement ; but  the  question  did  obtrude  on  all  alike. 
If  this  system  answers  for  a town  of  eight  thousand,  will  it  equally 
answer  for  one  of  five  millions  1 If  we  may  put  scepticism  under 
foot  and  derive  all  possible  comfort  from  the  demonstration,  then  we 
should  say  there  is  now  very  much  to  hope  for  in  respect  of  every 
town  that  is  still  in  a sewage  difficulty,  and  most  of  all  for  London. 
The  river  Thames  is  not  only  polluted  by  the  main  drainage,  but  by 
dozens  of  small  towns  above  the  metropolis ; while  even  now  there 
are  but  few  rivers  anywhere  in  the  land  that  are  absolutely  free  from 
similar  contaminations. 


Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  third  annual  exhibition 
will  he  held  in  Hazel  Street  Boai’d  School,  November  18. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  Gardens  are  staged 
and  the  show  is  open.  The  flowers,  however,  will  not  be  fully  out  for 
at  least  a week  from  this  time. 

A New  Mode  op  Obtaining  Oxygen  has  been  invented  by 
M.  Margis,  of  Paris.  The  operation  consists  in  forcing  atmospheric 
air  through  prepared  membranes  on  the  principle  of  dialysis. 

The  Barbadoes  Horticultural  Society,  represented  by  Mr. 
0.  N.  Thomas,  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  invite  nursery- 
men to  send  their  plant,  bulb,  and  seed  catalogues. 

Essex  Field  Club. — At  the  meeting  of  the  club,  to  be  held  at 
Buckhurst  Hill  this  evening  (October  28),  at  7 p.m.,  Mr.  T.  Vincent 
Holmes  will  read  a paper  on  “Deneholes  ” ; and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Christy 
will  offer  some  observations  on  the  “ Primula  in  Essex.” 

A Second  Crop  of  Plums. — The  Rev.  F.  Bingham,  of  Horfield 
Rectory,  Bristol,  in  a letter  to  the  Morning  Post,  says  : “ The  sexton 
of  my  parish,  Mr.  Brooks,  gathered  a second  crop  of  plums  on  the 
16th  inst.  from  one  of  his  trees.  The  flowers  came  into  bloom  when 
the  first  crop  was  gathered.  An  event  so  rare  seems  worth  recording.” 

Tree  Planting  in  Canada. — The  Hon.  A.  G.  Joly,  ex-Premier  of 
Quebec,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  tree  planter,  proposes  that  a day  in 
October,  to  be  called  “ Arbour  Day,”  be  appointed  upon  which  all  the 
children  in  Canada  should  plant  trees  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
bargain. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  collection  in 
aid  of  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  will  be  closed  on  November 
30.  Those  who  have  not  returned  their  collecting  cards  are  there- 
fore requested  to  fill  them  up  at  once  and  post  them  to  Mr.  E.  R. 
Cutler,  at  14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

The  Pitting  op  Fodder  for  winter  feed  is  attracting  renewed 
attention,  owing  to  a correspondence  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
Times.  The  system  of  Ensilage  has  been  described  by  us,  long  since, 
as  likely  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  the  attempt  to  make  hay  in 
unfavourable  weather,  and  therefore  of  all  experiments  in  drying  by 
artificial  heat.  This  is  a subject  of  such  great  importance  that  we 
recommend  all  who  are  interested  in  feeding  cattle  to  give  it  their 
earnest  attention. 

The  Mechi  Monument. — The  monument  which  is  m course  of  erec- 
tion in  Tiptree  Churchyard  consists  of  a massive  and  durable  stone  stand- 
ing on  three  steps,  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  cost  will  be  £35,  i\ith 
kerbstone  and  low  iron  standards  and  chains  surrounding  it.  The 
amount  in  hand  for  the  purpose  is  under  £20,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  friends  of  the  famous  agriculturalist  to  complete  a fitting 
memorial  of  one  who  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance  for  his  great 
services  to  the  farmers  of  England. 

The  Peat  Litter  imported  from  the  Continent,  now  so  much  used 
in  London  stables,  is  the  subject  of  a letter  to  the  Times  from  Mr.  W. 
Sowerby,  ef  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  He  suggests  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  this  sort  of  stufi;  in  Ireland,  and  that  its 
transference  to  a constant  market  might  provide  the  Sister  Isle  with 
a suitable  industry.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  our  fellow  subjects  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  arc  too  much  interested  in  politics  to  be  troubled  with 
lu’osperity. 

The  French  Roses  of  1882-83  announced  up  to  the  present 
moment,  and  of  which  the  names  and  descriptions  are  given  on  another 
piigc,  number  lifty-three.  Of  these  forty-tlirec  are  hybrid  perpetuals, 
six  teas,  one  Bourbon,  one  hybrid  Noisette,  one  Polyantha,  and  one 
Ayrshire.  Fourteen  raisers  are  represented  in  the  list,  and  M.  Eugene 
Verdier  fils  and  MM.  Leveque  et  fils  are  credited  with  six  each  ; 
M.  Schwartz  with  four,  M.  Guillot  fils,  M.  Levet  pere,  M.  Gonod, 
M.  Liabaud,  M.  R.  Barrault,  M.  Moreau-Robert,  and  MM.  Soupert 
et  Netting  with  three  each  ; M.  Schiriidt  with  two,  and  M.  Pernet 
and  M.  Ribault  with  one  each.  M.  Vigneron  has  a total  of  eleven. 


A Storm  op  Wind  and  Rain  passed  over  London  from  the  north- 
west on  Tuesday  last,  and  very  considerable  damage  to  property 
resulted.  Fortunately  the  hurricane  was  not  of  great  duration,  for 
when  in  full  force  it  put  a stop  to  business  in  many  places,  more 
especially  on  the  Thames,  where  much  disorder  prevailed.  As  usual, 
on  such  occasions,  many  trees  were  blown  down,  and  old  elms  were  of 
course  in  favour  with  Rude  Boreas  to  make  sport  of ; for,  to  bo 
sentimental  on  the  subject,  the  tree  that  most  aspires  is  oftenest 
brought  to  the  ground. 

Bird  Prognostics. — The  Abbe  Moigno,  Canon  of  St.  Denis,  the 
veteran  editor  of  Lea  Mondes,  wrote  as  follows  on  September  9 last ; — 
“ On  the  morning  of  August  27  I observed  the  Paris  swallows  collect- 
ing on  the  roofs  preparatory  to  taking  their  departure,  which  does 
not  usually  happen  until  about  October  10.  The  martens  had  already 
preceded  them  by  a week.  Does  this  prognosticate  an  early  and 
severe  winter  or  the  approach  of  some  epidemic  ? ” The  latter  remark 
has  since  acquired  significance  by  the  present  terrible  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Paris.  It  would  be  interesting  to  Icam  if  the  early 
departure  of  the  birds  was  confirmed  by  further  observation,  and 
what  were  the  dates  of  their  disappearance  from  other  localities  this 
year. 

Rhubarb  Growing  at  Petersburg. — The  seedBoiRheumpalmatum 
and  B.  officinale,  brought  by  the  Russian  traveller.  Colonel  Przewalski, 
from  Central  Asia  a few  years  back,  have  been  successfully  tried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  gathered  from 
plants  growing  wild  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kang-Su,  at  an 
altitude  of  8,000  feet.  The  climate  of  Petersburg  was  considered 
sufficiently  analagous  to  justify  a trial.  The  seeds  sown  in  argil- 
laceous soil  have  not  thriven,  but  those  in  wet  sandy  soil  have  done 
admirably.  Analysis  of  six-year-old  roots  of  B.  palmatum  thus  grown 
is  said  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  Russians  will  soon  be  in  a position 
to  send  into  the  European  market  home-grown  “ Turkey  ” rhubarb  of 
the  finest  quality. 

Plants  for  the  London  Poor. — The  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings  intend  to  distribute  this 
autumn,  as  usual,  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  of  London 
the  surplus  bedding  plants  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  Regent’s,  and  Victoria 
Parks,  and  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  pleasure  gardens, 
Hampton  Court.  If  the  clergy,  school  committees,  and  others  interested 
will  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of  the  park  nearest  to 
their  respective  parishes,  or  to  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  Court  gardens,  in  the 
cases  of  persons  residing  in  those  neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive 
early  intimation  of  the  numbers  of  plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each 
applicant,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their  disti’ibution.  The 
application  should  be  made  quickly. 

Wine  Growing  in  Cashmere. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
few  years  ago  some  very  good  samples  of  wines  of  the  Sauterne  and 
Bordeaux  types  were  produced  in  Cashmere  by  a French  viticulturist, 
M.  Ermens,  from  vines  imported  from  France.  M.  Ermens,  we  learn, 
has  since  been  trying  the  grapes  found  growing  wild  in  the  forests  of 
the  Cashmere  Valley.  Three  of  these  indigenous  sorts  have  given 
fair  results,  although  the  grapes  were  picked  under  every  disadvan- 
tage. One  known  to  the  natives  as  Opiman  gives  a must  of  sp.  gr. 
10'56,  and  produced  a good  red  wine  of  Rhenish  type  ; another, 
Katciiehourie,  a fine  white  grape,  gives  a must  of  sp.  gr.  10  65,  and 
fmmished  an  excellent  white  wine,  like  Chablis  ; a third,  Kavaury, 
yielded  an  inferior  wine,  but  made  excellent  vinegar.  M.  Ermens  has 
established  nurseries  of  those  indigenous  vines  in  Cashmere ; and  a 
French  agricultural  paper  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  this  part  of 
India  may  hereafter  supply  wines  to  take  the  place  of  those  now 
failing  in  France. 

Australian  Wines  at  Bordeaux. — The  prizes  awarded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  International  Wine  Exhibition,  which  has  been  opened 
at  Bordeaux  for  some  months,  are  now  being  declared.  The  only 
British  colonies  exhibiting  were  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cyprus.  The  Australian 
colonies  have  been  extremely  successful,  having  been  awarded  no  less 
than  seventy-nine  prizes,  including  sixteen  gold  and  twenty-nine  silver 
medals.  Victoria  has  received  the  largest  proportion  of  prizes,  viz., 
nine  gold,  fifteen  silver,  and  nine  bronze  medals,  with  five  honourable 
mentions;  New  South  Wales,  five  gold,  nine  silver,  and  eleven 
bronze  medals,  with  two  honourable  mentions  ; and  South  Australia, 
two  gold,  five  silver,  and  three  bronze  medals,  with  four  honourable 
mentions.  The  red  wines  gave  more  satisfaction  than  the  white 
varieties,  red  Hermitage  produced  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
obtaining  no  less  than  eight  gold  and  seven  silver  medals.  The  new 
wines  of  the  Victorian  vintage  for  1882  secured  two  gold  medals. 

The  Phylloxera. — The  London  Gazette  of  October  20  contains  a 
copy  of  a decree  of  the  Belgian  Government,  dated  the  10th  inst., 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  which  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  International  Con- 
vention at  Berne  with  a view  of  checking  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera 
are  enforced.  The  importation  into  and  transit  through  Belgium  of 
vines  and  dried  cuttings  and  also  of  slips  and  suckers  of  vines  from 
phylloxcrated  districts  is  prohibited,  but  the  latter  articles  may  be  im- 
ported from  non-infccted  districts,  subject  to  special  authorization 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Market  garden  produce,  cereals, 
fruit,  and  cut  flowers  may  be  imported  without  special  formalities,  but 
all  other  plants,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  (not  being  vines  or  parts 
thereof)  can  only  bo  admitted  by  the  Custom-houses  of  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Ostond,  or  if  coming  by  the  land  frontier, 
by  any  Oustom-house  situated  on  a railway.  The  import  of  such  plants 
is  also  subject  to  certain  conditions  set  out  in  the  decree. 
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EArvLVFI.OWKUINa  CllUYSAN'rilEMUlvrS. 

The  mitUllo  of  October  liaviiig  now  coino,  I may  fairly  spoak  of  what  I have 
boon  able  lo  seo  aiul  ilo  relative  to  early  and  soini-early  blooming  ebry- 
saTithenmma.  In  tho  ft>rnier  1 include  all  that  will  bloom  before  the  begin- 
ning of  October  ; in  the  latter  those  that  bloom  during  October.  I will 
deal  in  this  paper  with  tho  early  ones,  leaving  the  others  for  .a  separate 
notice.  The  season  ha.s  shown  very  groat  progress.  Through  tho  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Wataoii  iiuil  Sons,  of  tho  Marlborouf^h  Nursery,  llallifortl 
street,  Islington,  London  ; lifr.  N.  Davis,  (>G,  Warner  Road,  Camberwell, 
liondon  ; Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Halo  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London  ; Itlr.  R.  Parker,  of  tho  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey  ; and 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  of  Oldtiold  Nursery,  Altrincham,  Cheshire, 
at  all  of  whose  nurseries  particular  attention  is  and  has  been  paid  for 
some  years  past  to  the  correct  names  and  cultivation  of  these  early  varieties, 
and  to  whom  I render  my  thanks  for  their  assistance  and  consideration,  I 

have  been  able  to  grow  a largo  number  of  varieties.  _ ^ 

Tho  plant  to  bo  put  first  and  foremost  in  what  I may  call  this  season’s 
discoveries  is  La  Petite  Makie.  It  is  a really  beautiful  little  gem,  in  fact. 
The  Gem  of  all  chrysanthemums.  It  is  a very  full  white  pompone,  re- 
sembling Madame  Marthc  in  shape,  only  smaller.  I have  found  more 
than  300  petals  in  one  flower.  It  grows  at  its  full  height,  eighteen  inches, 
but  will  bloom  at  four  inches  or  two  seemingly.  I think  it  the  best  and 
most  important  early  bloomer  that  has  yet  come  to  light.  It  is  very 
early,  and  came  into  bloom  with  me  on  June  18  : that  was  a cutting  put  in 
February  23,  which  proves  the  best  time  to  strike  to  grow  full-sized  plants, 
as  from  that  time  onwards  the  later  struck  cuttings  bloom  shorter  and 
shorter.  Tho  flowers  are  from  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  across,  and 
being  so  full  when  quite  expanded  form  a nearly  perfect  ball  as  the  short 
thick  petals  reflex. 

The  way  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  stalks  is  very  good, 
being  three  or  four  together,  but  each  having  a stalk  of  its  own  about 
two  inches  long,  which  gives  it  a capacity  for  separate  wiring  in  bouquets 
or  button-holes.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  St.  Mary,  the 
small  stalks  of  which  are  so  short  that  many  of  the  flowers  cannot  come 
out  properly  without  disbudding.  I had  a plant  before  me  when  I made 
these  notes  in  July  in  a thirty-two  pot,  six  and  a half  inches  across  the 
top  and  the  same  deep,  which  is  quite  as  large  as  the  plant  requires.  It  was 
eighteen  inches  high.  It  had  no  stick  ; it  requires  none,  being  stiff  enough 
to  bear  its  own  weight.  It  had  been  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air  since  it 
left  the  propagating  frame,  when  there  was  no  fear  of  frost.  It  had  forty 
expanded  flowers  on  it,  all  fit  to  cut  and  use.  The  plant  was  a perfect 
picture.  It  is  sure  to  take  the  garden  and  the  market  for  every  purpose 
for  which  it  is  fit  as  soon  as  stock  can  be  grown,  which  will  not  be 
for  some  time  yet,  as  so  much  will  be  wanted.  Its  importance  as 
a white  flower  is  not  alone  probably  its  full  worth,  as  it  seems 
inclined  to  throw  a yellow  sport.  I consider  it  deserves  a first-class 
certificate,  and  believe  it  would  have  gained  it  had  a sufficiently  full- 
grown  plant  been  shown  for  one.  I think  I know  sometning  about  early- 
flowering  chrysanthemums,  after  growing  them  all  these  years,  and  what 
I say  is,  not  too  much  of  this  little  beauty.  As  a plant  it  seems  to  grow 
slowly  to  tho  eye  accustomed  to  see  larger  sorts  grow  from  smaller 
cuttings,  but  then  it  has  such  a little  growing  to  do  in  comparison  with 
such  a plant,  for  instance,  as  Felicite,  which  grows  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  Still  it  comes  to  perfection  in  a short  time.  I put  in  a batch  of 
cuttings  on  June  24,  and  by  October  5 they  vvere  just  coming  into  bloom 
nicely,  and  had  not  been  forced  or  protected  in  any  way  since  they  were 
struck.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  mention  that  it  seems  to  require  less  water 
than  most  chrysanthemums,  and  to  be  most  happy  when  not  kept  too 
damp.  Like  the  other  early  bloomers,  you  are  not  obliged  to  have 
them  early;  they  can  allfbe  had  late.  I have  some  now  just  coming  into 
bloom  struck  in  the  middle  of  July  for  the  middle  and  end  of  October. 
This  should  be  thought  of  by  all  who  have  hitherto  only  grown  the  late 
sorts  ; you  can  have  the  early  ones  early  or  late,  but  the  late  ones  late 
only  ; they  absolutely  refuse  to  bloom  any  time  but  late.  In  growing 
early  sorts  we  greatly  increase  our  power  of  production,  and  add  to  our 
force, against  an  adverse  climate  and  bad  seasons,  which  discourage  so  many 
in  growing  the  late  ones  in  the  open  air.  This  plant  alone  shows  that  it 
by  no  means  is  a necessity  of  a good  flower  that  it  be  either  late  or  tall, 
and  tall  plants  are  very  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  In  conclusion, 
I have  only  to  say  to  all  admirers  of  the  chrysanthemum — grow  it. 

Lyon  I consider  the  next  discovery  of  importance.  It  is  a very  dis- 
tinct advance  on  any  other  early  one  of  the  colour,  and  in  reality  one  it 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  anything  better  of  its  kind  and  colour 
can  be  obtained.  It  comes  into  competition  with  Madame  Piccol  (the 
Pecoul  of  Parker)  ; that  is  the  original  colour,  not  my  red  sport  of  it 
(syn.  Mr.  Piercy),  which  is  a kind  of  rosy-purple.  Lyon  is  of  very  good 
habit,  and  grows  2 ft.  6 in.  high  at  its  full.  It  is  very  free  flowering, 
when  in  full  bloom  having  more  flowers  apparently  than  leaves.  It  has 
the  power  of  bringing  out  every  bud  into  a good  flower,  and  in  that  way 
on  the  stalks  that  every  one  has  a stalk,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  and  used 
separately  if  desired.  The  flowers  are  very  full,  and  when  quite  expanded 
nearly  form  a ball  of  beauty.  I have  counted  434  petals  in  one  flower, 
and  that  was  not  all,  as  there  were  some  in  the  middle  it  was  difficult  to 
count.  It  bloomed  with  me  this  season  at  the  beginning  of  July,  but  I 
think  it  will  bloom  in  May  when  I have  had  it  a season  or  so.  I think 
thus  because  in  the  summer  it  is  quickly  from  a cutting  into  flower.  Some 
cuttings  put  in  on  18th  of  April  came  into  bloom  September  2.  It  is  a real 
good  one,  the  best  of  the  kind  and  colour. 

Another  fresh  one  to  this  country  is  Mdlle.  Jolivabt.  This  is  another 
of  the  admirable  stout  dwarf  growers,  so  desirable  for  the  open 
garden.  It  only  grows  2 ft.  high  and  very  stifif ; does  not  require  any 
sticks.  It  is  a very  abundant  bloomer,  with  flowers  not  quite  white  in 
the  open,  but  very  white  under  glass.  The  blooms  are  two  and  a-half 
inches  across  and  have  a peculiar  wax-like  look.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 


all  others,  and  I believe  late  struck  cuttings  will  form  admirable  small 
])ot  plants  fit  for  market  and  portable  piirposi'S.  I have  a plant  of  that 
kind  now  in  bloom  (October  22)  not  quite  10  inches  high,  with  above  a 
dozen  open  blooms.  It  came  into  bloom  with  mo  this  season  from  a 
s()ring-struck  cutting,  August  tho  9th,  and  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
tliat  with  these  sorts  jdants  of  the  summer  before  generally  bloom  sooner 
than  plants  grown  from  cuttings  struck  tho  same  spring. 

Souvenir  ok  Rami’ont  is  another  new  one  ; it  comesinto  competition 
with  Dr.  Rois  Duval  (syn.  Little  Hob  Scarlet  Gem),  hut  is  a much  more 
robust  plant  and  more  rapid  grower.  It  is  a capital  good  small-pot  plant, 
grows  from  1 foot  to  high.  Hloomed  at  tho  end  of  May.  The  flowers 
from  an  inch  to  one  and  a-half  across.  There  are  two  colours  of  it,  red- 
purple  and  crimson.  The  flowers  are  not  so  good  as  some,  but  tho  foliage 
is  handsome  dark-green  and  plentiful. 

Curiosity  is  another  addition  to  the  summer  bloomers.  It  is  tho 
colour  of  Illustration  (not  the  late  Japanese).  Tho  French  say  grey, 
passing  to  white,  which  is  a very  good  description.  The  flower  is  much 
better  than  Illustration,  but  it  is  not  such  a free  bloomer.  It  grows 
slowly  to  IG  inches  high,  and  the  flowers  are  very  full  and  li  inches 
across.  It  is  very  early,  flowering  at  tho  beginning  of  May,  making  it 
about  the  earliest,  except  Nanum. 

Pompon  Toulousain. — This  is  a new  and  entirely  distinct  variety,  and 
comes  into  competition  with  the  red  sport  of  Madame  Piccol  (syn.  Mr. 
Piercy),  but  it  is  a much  more  robust  grower  than  that,  and  not  so  tall, 
hence  is  a better  pot  plant,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  a flower, 
but  quite  a different  style.  The  colour  is  red  ; the  French  call  it  brick  red. 
The  flowers  are  about  two  inches  across,  and  tho  plant  grows  about  15 
inches  high.  Blooms  in  June.  A cutting  put  in  on  April  18  was  in  full 
bloom  on  August  27.  On  September  2 there  were  thirty  open  flowers  on 
it.  Quite  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  last,  though  not  by  any  means  the  least  important,  that  has  been 
first  fairly  grown  by  me  this  season  is  La  Vibrge.  Tnis,  if  not  the 
whitest  in  cultivation,  is  one  of  them  certainly.  It  slightly  resembles 
Madame  Desgrange  in  the  form  of  flower,  but  is  whiter,  and  instead  of 
being  a pale  yellow  in  the  centre,  is  pale  green,  which  makes  it  very 
different  in  appearance.  It  is  dwarf  and  stiff,  doing  without  sticks, 
grows  2 feet  high,  and  has  flowers  2j  inches  across,  of  very  refined 
and  delicate  look.  It  bears  a profusion  of  bloom.  It  flowers  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  has  very  handsome  broad  foliage.  It  is  a good 
grower,  a really  excellent  plant,  and  unlike  any  other. 

There  is  just  one  more  I have  not  spoken  of  last  season  because  it 
borders  so  very  close  between  the  early  and  semi-early  or  October  bloomers 
— blooming  at  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  month 
— Albion.  This  is  a capital  good  garden  sort  ; tho  flowers  are  not  so 
handsome  as  some,  but  they  come  when  flowers  are  scarce  in  the  garden. 
It  is  a kind  of  French  white,  the  colour  of  Illustration,  but  a better 
flower  than  that  as  well  as  being  a profuse  bloomer  that  will  do  without 
sticks,  being  stiff  and  dwarf.  I believe  this  would  bo  perfectly  hardy  on 
sand  or  gravel  subsoils,  which  many  of  the  others  are  not.  It  has  a 
handsome  foliage  and  good  habit.  Height,  rather  over  2 feet.  Flowers 
2 inches  across,  and  which  grow  with  stalks  and  in  a way  well  calculated 
for  all  cut-flower  purposes  and  at  a time  when  cut  flowers  are  scarce  in 
many  places. 

As  regards  the  older  known  ones,  Madame  Castex  Desgrange  is  the 
very  best  and  most  showy.  My  friend  the  Rev.  F.  Freeman  says,  “It 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  It  is  really  a wonderful  plant — strong,  good, 
and  beautiful.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Islington,  has  this  season  grown  whole 
houses  full  of  it  ; and  I doubt  if  there  was  such  a sight  in  England  as  I 
saw  in  one  of  his  houses  a few  weeks  ago.  It  was  superb,  and  what  an 
encouragement  for  town  growers  that  sight  was,  for  his  nursery  is  in  the 
midst  of  houses  miles  and  miles  from  the  open  country.  This,  too,  was 
no  fancy  growing,  but  downright  hard  work  and  sheer  business.  I believe 
he  is  the  biggest  grower  of  the  early  sorts  in  the  country. 

Nanum  is  certainly  the  next  beat  for  all  purposes  to  which  a dwarf- 
growing early  white  pompone  can  be  applied.  I have  worked  it  much 
earlier  since  I have  had  it,  so  much  so  that  some  of  my  plants 
have  bloomed  twice  this  season,  which  I never  saw  any  sort  do 
before.  Precocite  is  still  the  best  yellow.  Fred  Pele  the  beat  crimson 
except  one,  namely.  Dr.  Bois  Duval.  Fred  Pele  has  done  remarkably  well 
at  Mr.  Parker’s,  at  Tooting,  this  season,  and  so  has  Dr.  Bois  Duval.  They 
grow  them  in  the  open  ground  there,  none  in  pots,  and  the  subsoil  is 
gravel.  Dr.  Duval  does  remarkably  well  too.  At  Mr.  Watson’s  other  place. 
The  Grange,  at  Walthamstow,  Essex,  gravel  subsoil ; but  neither  of  them 
do  well  with  me  ; my  subsoil  is  clay.  For  my  own  part,  I consider  them 
both  weak  plants ; but  as  there  are  at  present  none  other  of  the  colour 
those  who  want  it  must  gow  them ; but  I have  little  doubt  we  shall  soon 
see  something  of  the  kind  better,  as  the  public  and  the  trade,  both  hero 
and  on  the  Continent,  seem  at  last  to  be  getting  thoroughly  alive  to  tho 
value  of  the  early  varieties. 

Madame  Piccol,  both  the  old  colour  and  the  red  sport,  are  still  best  in 
some;respects,  and  St.  Mary  (Souvenir  d’un  Ainie).  For  white 'of  that 
style  this  last  I see  is  beginniog.to  make  its  way  into  Covent  Garden  and 
some  shops,  but  the  shop  and  market  trade  seems  very  slow  to  get  hold 
of  new  things  in  this  direction. 

West  Boad,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  W.  Piercy. 
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Eugene  Verdiee,  37,  Rub  Clisson  (Gahe  d’Ivry),  Paris. — Catalogue  oj 
New  Gladioli  and  New  Roses, 

W.  Wesley,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand.— 5ooX*  Circular  No.  48,  Conch- 
ology,  Botany,  Entomology,  d-c. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— Cafa'oyif'’  of 
Select  Fruit  Trees, 
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OEANGE-TREK  CUI.TIVATION. 

l!y  Jamks  Douoi.as. 

Rkauino  a paraj'i’aijh  on  this  subject  at  page  571,  referring  to  the 
culture  and  diseases  of  the  orange  in  the  Azores,  I was  led  to  ponder 
on  the  culture  of  the  orange  in  this  country,  and  to  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  cultivated,  even  in  small  gardens.  The  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Rivers,  of  yawbridgeworth,  was  very  sanguine  that  in  a few  years 
orange  groves  would  be  formed  in  England,  and  houses  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  oranges  would  be  found  in  every  good  garden.  Mr.  Rivers 
grew  the  orange  well  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  nurseries,  and  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  cultivating  it,  the  enjoyment  obtained  from 
the  sweet  perfume  of  its  ilowers,  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  its  fruits 
far  surpassing  that  of  the  best  obtained  from  the  Azores,  he  hoped 
would  be  shared  by  thousands  more  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  But 
his  sanguine  anticipations  have  not  been  realized.  There  are  no  orange 
groves  in  England,  and  in  few  gardens  is  orange  culture  made  a 
speciality  of.  Still,  my  experience  leads  me  to  make  a positive  state- 
ment to  theefliect  that  a large  fund  of  real  enjoyment  may  be  derived 
from  the  culture  of  orange  trees  ; even  if  it  is  indulged  in  to  a very 
limited  extent.  If  no  convenience  exists  for  planting  the  trees  out, 
there  is  no  other  fruit  tree  with  which  I am  acquainted  that  does  better 
when  grown  in  pots.  The  orange  will  also  stand  as  much  neglect  as 
any  other  fruit  tree,  and  none  more  appreciates  generous  treatment. 
The  orange  trees  imported  from  the  Continent  will  flower  freely  and 
bear  fruit  in  ordinary  greenhouses  and  conservatories  ; such  trees  are 
useful  for  their  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  ornamental  merely,  and  even 
if  grown  in  a warmer  house  would  not  be  fit  for  the  dessert.  The 
best  oranges  to  grow  for  dessert  purposes  are  the  Tangerin,  which 
ripen  in  September  and  October,  the  St.  Michael’s,  and  the  Malta 
blood  oranges.  The  best  way  to  get  a stock  of  trees  is  to  purchase 
them  young,  clean,  and  healthy  from  a good  nursery.  They  are 
easily  propagated  by  grafting,  and  the  lemon  stock  is  the  best  to 
produce  large  vigorous  specimens ; those  grafted  on  the  orange  do  not 
grow  so  vigorously.  To  grow  good  oranges,  the  first  step  is  to  obtain 
good  soil  to  plant  them  in,  whether  they  are  to  be  put  out  in  a border 
or  grown  in  pots  : the  black  peaty-looking  compost  in  which  Continental 
trees  are  potted  is  about  the  worst,  and  good  moderately  clayey 
loam  is  the  best  material  in  which  to  pot  them.  Add  to  this  a fourth- 
part  of  leaf-mould,  as  much  rotten  stable  manure,  an  eight-inch 
potful  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrow-load  of  the  compost,  and  as 
much  pounded  charcoal.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  in  potting  ram  the 
compost  in  quite  firmly  with  a wooden  rammer.  The  trees  may  be 
grown  in  any  hothouse;  no  special  accommodation  is  needed.  The 
back  stages  in  a pine  house  or  cucumber  house  are  all  the  means  we 
have  ever  had  available  for  them,  and  under  such  circumstances  we 
have  had  plenty  of  good  fruit. 

A few  cultural  notes  may  be  summed  rip  in  a brief  space.  Sup- 
pose the  trees  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  well  established  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  I would  place  them  in  a warm  house  early  in  January  ; 
some  time  in  February  or  March  they  would  be  in  blossom,  the  flowers 
filling  the  air  with  their  sweet  perfume.  The  temperature  should  be 
about  60  deg.  at  night,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry,  with 
a little  air  on  at  night  and  more  in  the  daytime.  The  Tangerins  set 
their  fruit  the  best  and  generally  flower  as  well  as  ripen  earliest.  The 
treatment  they  require  after  the  fruit  is  set  is  the  same  as  would  be 
given  to  pines  or  cucumbers,  but  the  trees  require  to  be  well 
syringed  at  least  once  a day  in  fine  weather.  They  are  also  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  scale,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  eradicate 
this  pest  except  by  carefully  hand-washing  them  with  soapy  water. 
Some  time  in  September  the  Tangerins  will  be  ripe,  to  be  followed 
later  on  with  the  two  others  named  ; the  St.  Michael’s  usually  coming 
in  first,  and  it  is,  I think,  the  best  of  the  two.  The  fruit  will  hang  on 
the  trees  in  good  condition  for  at  least  two  months  after  it  is  ready  to 
gather,  which  is  a great  advantage.  When  it  is  ripening  off  the 
trees  must  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  as  the  oranges  have  a 
tendency  to  burst  their  skins  if  too  much  water  is  applied  at  that  time. 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  ROSES  OF  1882-83. 

Adelaide  de  Mevnot,  H.P.  (Gonod). — Vigorous  and  free  branching; 
flowers  large,  double,  and  beautifully  imbricated  ; colour  bright  rose-cerise. 

Admikal  Seymoue,  H.P.  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous  in  growth  ; flowers 
large,  doub'.e,  and  beautifully  formed,  and  of  a rich  velvety  purple  shaded 
bright  red. 

Alexandre  Dupont,  H.P.  (Liabaud). — Very  vigorous;  the  flowers  of 
large  size  and  double  ; colour  red-purple  shaded  crimson. 

Andre  Gill,  H.P.  (R.  Barrault). — Growth  vigorous  with  ample  foliage; 
flowers  large,  double,  globula'",  and  of  fine  shape  ; colour  bright  red-carmine. 

Antoine  Ciiantin,  H.l’.  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Growth  vigorous;  flowers  of 
large  size,  very  double  and  beautifully  formed  ; colour  bright  red-cerise  with 
silvery  shading  at  the  back  of  the  petals. 

Baron  Nathaniel  de  Kotusciiild,  H.P.  (Leveque  et  fils). — Very  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  the  flowers  large,  globular,  and  of  splendid  shape  ; colour  bright 
rose  shading  to  white  at  the  edge  of  the  petals. 

Baron  Wolskley,  H.P.  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous  and  free  branching 
in  growth;  flowers  large,  double,  and  of  fine  form;  colour  bright  velvety 
crimson  shaded  fiery  red. 

Bi.jou  de  Lyon,  P.  (Schwartz). — A vigorous  growing  variety,  producing  its 
pure  whita  and  prettJj  -imbricated  flowers  very  freely  and  in  large  clusters. 

CoMTKSHE  DE  M A illy-Nehle,  H.P.  (Lcvoquc  et  fils). — Very  vigorous; 
flowers  of  large  size,  globular  in  form,  and  of  excellent  shape  ; colour  bright 
rose,  fhading  to  white. 

Dr.  Gap.niur,  H.P.  (Moreau-Piobcrt). — Strong  ingrowth  and  free  bloom- 
ing ; flowers  very  large,  well  formed,  an<l  of  a bright  cerise-red  colour. 

.Jeanne  Aril,  T.  (Gnillot  fils). — Vigor.  Ui  ; flowers  of  medium  size,  double, 
and  of  good  shape;  i olour  tenilcr  rose  shading  to  white,  centre  bright  rose. 
A f celling  from  Vornh'SK  de  Eaharthc,  and  very  fragrant. 


.Toactiim  DT7  Bellay,  H.P.  (Moreau  Robert). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  very 
large,  and  beautifully  formed  ; colour  vermilion-red  shaded  fiery  red. 

JoHEi'ii  Ghapi’AZ,  H.P.  (Schmidt). — Vigorous;  flowers  large,  and  of  a 
beautiful  globular  form  ; colour  rose-Mac.  A seedling  from  Ju.Ua  Marijollin. 

Jo.SEPii  Tashon,  H.P.  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous;  Ilowers  large  and 
of  rosette-like  form  ; colour  purple,  shaded  velvety  crimson. 

.Jules  Maquinant,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Vigorous  ; flowers  very  large  and 
good  shape  ; colour  clear  red,  very  bright  in  the  centre.  Supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  from  Juka  Mardoltin. 

Lecocq-Dume.snil.  il.I'.(E.  Verdier). — Very  strong  in  growth;  flowers 
extra  large,  quite  full,  and  beautifully  imbricated  ; colour  red,  marbled  and 
shaded  with  crimson,  V)rown,  and  violet. 

L’Eleoante,  T.  (Guillot  fils). — Vigorous  in  growth  ; flowers  medium  to 
large  ; colour  bright  rose-pink,  shade  1 coppery  yellow  and  marbled  and  striped 
white. 

Le  Khedive,  H.P.  (E.  Barrault).— Vigorous ; flowers  medium  to  large ; 
colour  bright  crimson,  shadedpurple  and  fiery  red. 

Le  Loiret,  H.P.  (Ribault). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  very  large  and  double  ; 
colour  bright  carmine,  shaded  black  and  with  amaranth  reflex. 

Leon  Say,  H.P.  (Ldvcque  et  fils). — Vigorous;  flowers  very  large;  colour 
bright  red,  shading  to  rosy  lilac. 

Madame  Alexandre  JuLLiEN,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Very  vigorous  in  growth 
and  producing  flowers  of  large  size  ; colour  beautiful  tender  rose ; seedling 
from  Elizaheih  Vigneron. 

Madame  Appoline  Foulon,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  of 
large  size  ; colour  rosy  salmon,  with  lilac  reflex. 

Madame  Dos  Santos  Vianna,  H.P.  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous’ 
flowers  large,  double,  and  beautifully  imbricated ; colour  rose-carmine,  centre 
very  bright. 

Madame  Eugene  LABRUYkRE,  H.P.  (Gonod). — Vigorous ; flowers  large  and 
full,  with  fine  petals  ; colour  salmon,  with  red  reverse. 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  T.  (Levet  pere).) — Very  vigorous,  with  ample 
foliage  ; flowers  large,  double,  and  of  beautiful  shape,  and  of  a rich  chamois 
and  very  fragrant.  It  obtained  the  bronze  medal  at  the  Lyons  exhibition  in 
September  last,  and  is  a seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Madame  Fanny  de  Fore.st,  H.N.  (Schwartz). — Very  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  of  large  size,  double,  and  well  formed ; colour  salmon,  passing  into 
white  and  tinted  with  rose. 

Madame  Fanny  Giron,  H.P.  (Schmitt). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  of  full 
size  ; colour  satiny  rose,  reverse  of  petals  white.  Seedling  from  Madame 
Vidot, 

Madame  Lelievre-Delaplace,  H.P.  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Growth  vigorous  ; 
flowers  very  large,  double,  and  of  splendid  shape  ; colour  rich  deep  red. 

Madame  Louise  Vigneron,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  of 
full  size  and  very  double  ; colour  clear  rose,  deep  rose  in  the  centre.  Seedling 
from  Elizabeth  Vigneron. 

Madame  Leopold  Moreau,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Vigorous  in  growth,  and 
bearing  large  flowers  of  good  shape  and  of  bright  rose  colour. 

Madame  Marie  L.igrange,  H.P.  (Liabaud). — Growth  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  very  double  ; colour  brilliant  carmine. 

Madame  Melanie  Vigneron,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Very  vigorous,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  full  size ; colour  rosy  lilac,  silvery  rose  at  the  edge  of  the 
petals. 

Madame  Nathalie  Simon,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Growth  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  of  a bright  red  colour. 

Madame  Olympe  Terestchenko,  H.P.  (LevSqne  et  fils). — Robust ; flowers 
very  large,  double,  and  of  a beautiful  cup  shape ; colour  white,  shaded  with 
rose  and  washed  with  rose-carmine. 

Madame  Remond,  T.  (Lambert). — Vigorous  in  growth  and  producing 
flowers  of  medium  size  ; colour  yellow  bordered  with  purplish  rose,  supposed 
to  be  a seedling  from  Anna  Olivier. 

Madame  Rochet,  H.P.  (Liabaud).- — Vigorous  in  growth;  the  flowers  of 
full  size  and  globular,  and  the  colour  satiny  rose. 

Madame  Viviand-Morel,  H.  A.  (Schwartz). — Vigorous  and  free  branching  ; 
flowers  of  medium  size  and  freely  produced  in  clusters  ; colour  rosy  carmine 
tinted  with  cerise. 

Madame  Vve,  Alexandre  Pommery,  H.P.  (Leveque  et  fils). — Very 
vigorous  ; flowers  extra  large  ; colour  tender  rose  ; centre  bright  rose  and  the 
edges  of  petals  clear  rose. 

Madame  Victor  Hobart,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Vigorous  in  growth  and 
bearing  large  flowers  of  a brilliant  vermilion-red. 

Mademoiselle  Camille  Bigotteau,  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Growth  vigorous  ; 
flowers  of  full  size  and  colour  bright  red-cerise. 

Mademoiselle  HfiLkNE  Croissandeau,  H.P.l  (Vigneron). — Vigorous ; 
flowers  of  enormous  size  ; colour  tender  rose,  bright  rose  in  the  centre.  Seed- 
ling from  Victor  Verdier, 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Michon  H.P.  (Vigneron). — Growth  free,  and 
the  flowers  of  medium  size  ; colour  bright  red,  shaded  velvety  crimson  and 
illuminated  with  fiery  red. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Closon,  H.P.  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous  in 
growth  ; flowers  medium  to  large,  very  double,  of  the  finest  shape,  produced 
freely  and  continuously  until  late  in  the  season,  and  remarkably  fragrant ; 
colour  tender  rose  shaded  white. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Digat,  H.P.  (Levet  p're). — Growth  free  ; flowers 
large  and  globular  ; colour  bright  red-crimson. 

Marguerite  de  Roman,  H.P.  (Schwartz). — Very  vigorous ; flowers  large 
and  of  a delicatS  flesh  colour,  bright  rose  in  the  centre.  Supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  from  Victor  Verdier. 

Merveille  de  I, yon,  H.P.  (Pernet).— Vigorous  in  growth;  flowers  very 
large  and  double,  and  of  a beautiful  cup  shape  ; colour  pure  white  shaded  and 
washed  with  satiny  rose. 

Michael  Strogoff,  H.P.  (R.  Barrault).— Strong  in  growth  ; flowers  of 
full  size  and  beautifully  imbricated ; colour  bright  red  shaded  with  violet- 
o.'imson. 

Mlss  Edith  Gifford,  T.  (Guillot  fils); — Vigorous  in  growth  and  of  excellent 
habit ; flowers  very  largo  and  full ; colour  delicate  flesh,  bright  salmon-rod  in 
the  centre. 

President  Lenaert.s,  H.P.  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous  ; flowers  of 
full  size  ; colour  deep  rod  shaded  velvety  black. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  X fleurs  rouoe.s,  B.  (Gonod). — A fixed 
sport  of  6’owy.  de  la  Malmaison  bearing  flowers  of  deep  velvety  red. 

Souvenir  de  TiiISriIhe  Levet,  T.  (Levet  piiro). — Vigorous;  flowers  largo 
nd  double,  and  of  a bright  red  colour.  A seedling  from  Adam,  and  of  a 
uito  new  eliadc  of  colour  amongst  the  tca-socntcd'variotios. 
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It  has  many  times  been  said  that  the  holly  is  a good  town  tree,  but 
if  this  much  wore  never  said  the  world  would  know  somethinj'  of  the 
matter,  beeauso  in  town  enclosures  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  save  the 
the  extreme  north,  hollies  may  bcscenin  perfect  health,  and  occasionally 
of  considerable  dimensions.  It  is  a common  but  most  useful  occupant 
of  many  of  the  public  gardens  in  London,  and  therefore  always  on 
view,  and  in  some  of  the  most  unlikely  places,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  literally  in  the  very  centre 
of  London,  there  may  bo  seen  hollies  that  have  been  established  many 
years,  and  that  are  in  perfect  health,  though  lean  in  their  growth, 
owing  to  the  adulterated  daylight  they  have  to  subsist  upon.  A 
striking  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  holly  for  town  life  is 
atforded  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  where  great  specimen  hollies 
and  substantial  holly  hedges  abound,  and  this  in  localities  where  rose- 
growing is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  impurity  of  the  air.  In 
Alexandra  Park,  Manchester,  there  was  an  avenue  of  noble  pyramid 
hollies  of  the  large-leaved  kind  known  as  Hodginsi.  These  were 
examples  of  good  management  no  less  than  of  the  fitness  of  the  plant 
to  the  situation.  But  the  dreadful  winter  of  1879-80  wrought  such 
havoc  upon  them  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  they 
were  removed,  and  I know  not  at  this  moment  what  was  planted  in 
their  place.  That  the  smoky  air  caused  them  to  suffer  more  from  the 
severe  frost  than  would  have  happened  under  better  atmospheric 
conditions  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  noble  hollies  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  G-rosvenor  Park,  Chester,  which  were  exposed  to  an  equally  low 
temperatui’e,  and  escaped  without  harm  to  a single  leaf.  Thus  we 
pay  dearly  for  the  coal  we  “sublimate”  and  diffuse  by  way  of  the 
chimney.  In  that  same  winter  hollies  in  London  remained  unhurt, 
although  we  had  in  the  month  of  February,  1880,  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  fogs  on  record,  that  made  a terrific  mai'k  in  the  bills  of 
human  mortality. 

The  holly  is  not  particular  as  to  conditions,  although  a large 
study  of  the  plant  wUl  reveal  to  us  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
warm  temperate  regions.  It  is  happier  in  a moist  than  in  a dry 
atmosphere.  Everywhere  on  our  Western  coasts,  no  matter  what  the 
soil  may  be,  the  holly  thrives  ; on  the  Eastern  coast  it  lives,  and  is 
useful ; in  the  extreme  North  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  to  see  in  Cumberland,  as  in  Devon,  hollies  70  ft.  to  80  ft. 
ill  height,  but  on  the  Eastern  coast  such  a growth  is  unusual;  never- 
theless the  holly  is  accommodating ; it  is  adapted  for  the  rural  adorn- 
ment of  all  our  cities,  and  it  is  a first-class  evergreen  London  tree. 

Having  a collection  of  about  eighty  sorts  of  hollies  in  a country 
garden,  I sometimes  felt  a tinge  of  anguish  in  respect  of  them  when  I 
had  made  arrangements  to  sing  in  the  family  circle,  “ Must  I then 
leave  thee,  Paradise  ? ” After  several  consultations  with  my  top- 
sawyer,  curator,  and  head  gardener,  he  agreed  with  me  that  a certain 
lot  of  variegated  hollies  on  their  own  roots  that  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  of  special  interest,  because  grown  from  cuttings  to  con- 
siderable size,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  unknown.  As 
for  the  collection  of  sorts  we  had  no  compunctions, _ because  we  could 
renew  them  by  a simple  act  of  purchase,  and  the  lifting  of  large  hollies 
in  a private  garden  may  prove  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  Very 
well ; we  lifted  these  lovely  own-root  variegated  hollies  that  were  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  had  stood  eight  years  undisturbed  on  heavy  clay 
land.  When  the  waiting  waggon  was  filled  with  them  May  said  to  me, 
“ They  have  stood  too  long ; they  have  made  tap  roots  like  parsnips  ; 
I doubt  if  they’ll  live.”  I said,  “ Having  gone  so  far  we  will  go  on,  and 
hope  for  the  best.”  They  were  planted  with  great  care  in  a newly- 
made  London  garden  and  they  lived.  But  so  lean  did  they  become 
and  so  unhealthy  did  they  look  that  before  they  had  finished  a second 
summer  in  their  new  quarters  they  were  all  dragged  out  and  burned, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  them.  The  change  from  buxom,  sparkling, 
pyramid  hollies  to  starved,  ghostly,  ugly  things  one  seemed  to  want  a 
name  for  was  remarkable.  They  had  no  surface  roots,  they  were  not 
in  proper  training  : the  mere  removal  was  death  to  them. 

It  may  be  proper,  because  instructive,  for  me  to  confess  at  once  that 
I have  in  my  time  purchased  several  grand  hollies  from  private 
gardens.  Mr.  A.  will  say  to  me,  “ We  are  about  to  level  such  a house 
and  build  on  the  garden.  There  are  some  fine  hollies  which  you  can 
have  at  a nominal  price,  and  as  you  have  room  for  them  this  is  a fine 
opportunity.”  And  I have  sent  the  men  and  the  horses,  and  the  grand 
hollies  have  been  lifted  with  caution  and  planted  with  care,  and  they 
have  looked  grandly  in  their  new  quarters  until — well,  until  they  died, 
and  then  we  made  firewood  of  them,  and  it  cost  more  than  they  were 
worth  to  cut  them  up  for  the  purpose.  Never  once  in  the  course  of 
a busy  life,  with  much  buying  and  planting  of  trees,  have  I had  one 
slice  of  luck  with  specimen  hollies  out  of  any  private  garden. 

And  this  story,  you  will  say,  is  discouraging.  Not  a bit  of  it. 
I wish  to  warn  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  against  costly  undertakings, 
that  are  more  likely  to  fail  than  to  succeed.  Suppose  I give  five  pounds 
for  a magnificent  holly,  and  it  costs  me  three  pounds  more  to  remove 
and  replant  it,  and  the  thing  dies  ? The  outlay  of  eight  pounds 
does  not  cover  my  loss.  Five  times  that  amount  will  not  cover  my 
loss  : I know  not  how  to  estimate  it,  for  a million  of  money  to  one 
who  cares  nothing  for  money  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  a 
speculation,  a labour,  and  a failure,  and  the  consequent  disjointing  of 
one’s  gardening  affairs. 

But  why  dwell  on  these  matters?  For  practical  reasons  certainly 
hollies  are  in  one  sense  costly,  although  in  another  sense  they  are 
cheap.  They  grow  slowly,  which  one  ought  not  to  complain  of,  for 
every  leaf  they  make  is  precious.  But  they  die  slowly,  and  therefore 
when  you  go  on  the  wrong  tack  you  may  hope  against  hope  for  a time. 


which  is  a waste  of  hope,  before  you  can  be  fixed  in  your  mind  as  to  tlie 
actual  fate  of  the  liollies.  People  are  not  tempted  to  lift  big  elms,  and 
planes,  and  poplars,  and  birches,  but  they  are  tempted  to  lift  big  hollies, 
and  1 will  hope  that  all  who  do  so  will  have  better  luck  than  has 
befallen  our  several  endeavours  to  steal  a march  on  time  by  the  aid  of 
this  beautiful  but  cold-blooded  vegetable. 

Per  contra.  You  may  make  a royal  hunt  amongst  Jjimdon  gardens 
to  find  the  equal  of  my  hollies.  They  form  a very  pretty  collection  ; 
they  now  sparkle  with  scarlet  berries  when  the  sun  shines,  and  when 
the  sun  does  not  shine  they  are  quiet  respectable  evergreens,  and  imikc 
a very  pretty  picture  as  they  stand,  like  the  sharpshooters  of  old— that 
when  a boy  I used  to  see  in  dark  green  uniforms,  a very  dapper  lot  of 
soldier  chaps — on  green  ivy  lawns,  or  in  open  beds  encircled  with 
broad  bands  of  green  ivy,  with  a nice  lively  sprinkling  of  golden  euony- 
muses  and  silver  ivies  to  give  light  to  the  shansshooters’  parade.  And 
the  per  contra  story  may  soon  be  told.  When  I saw  that  my  own  hollies 
were  doomed  because  of  their  long-fanged  parsnip  roots,  1 secured  a 
lot  of  buxom  young  trees  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  nurseries  at 
Coombe  Wood,  and  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Oo.’s  nurseries  at 
Worcester ; and  these  being  carefully  planted  grew  right  away  from 
the  first  as  though  they  had  not  been  moved  at  all.  They  arc  now  the 
pride  of  the  garden,  and  have  but  to  be  left  alone  for  fifty  or  a hundred 
years  to  be  always  beautiful,  interesting,  and  instructive  beyond  all 
ordinary  precedent,  for  such  as  take  an  earnest  inteiest  in  the 
development  of  a London  garden.  i i. 

The  best  way  is  invariably  the  cheapest  way.  My  advice  to  all  who 
plant  hollies  is,  begin  with  thrifty  young  trees  from  a first-class  nur- 
sery, for  if  the  roots  have  not  been  specially  managed  removal 
will  kill  them.  My  best  trees  were  four  to  six  feet  high  when  planted. 
They  came  in  with  grand  wigs  of  roots  holding  a lot  of  stuff  like  a rook  s 
nest,  and  we  did  justice  to  their  fibrous  roots  by  filling  in  firmly  with 
mellow  loam  around  them,  and  the  result  is  that  in  not  one  instance 
in  the  case  of  about  a hundred  trees,  all  of  exceeding  beauty  to  begin 
with,  has  there  been  so  much  loss  as  the  loss  of  one  leaf  through  re- 
moval. The  winter  of  1879-80  punished  a few  of  them,  but  it^is 
difficult  now  to  ’discover  where  the  damage  was  done,  because  tue 
subsequent  growth  has  hidden  it,  and  at  this  moment  my  crop  of 
London- grown  holly  berries  is  so  great  that  I feel  I do  wrong  to  suffer 
it.  Had  I the  courage  of  only  half  a man  I should  strip  the  trees  ot 
theii-  berries,  and  tell  them  to  go  on  making  leaves  and  wood,  and  leave 
me  to  find  my  corals|for  Christmas.  But  I cannot  do  it,  and  11  1 lose 
one  or  two  trees  out  of  many  that  are  now  literally  loaded  with  fruit 
you  will  hear  no  complaint  from  the  [undersigned,  because  m the 
month  of  June  last  I saw  evidences  of  impending  danger  in  the 
exceeding  fertility  of  my  beautiful  hollies. 

Permit  me,  dear  reader,  now  to  quit  my  own  garden  and  enter 
yours.  A collection  of  hollies,  you  say,  would  be  interesting,  but  as 
hollies  are  costly  it  is  needful  in  the  interests  of  economy  to  be  wiffl 
advised  in  the  first  instance.  It  strikes  me  that  I can  give  counsel  on 
this  particular  feature  of  town  gardening,  because  I have  paid  tor  my 
own  experience  and  made  many  notes  on  the  state  and  ;^ospects  of 
hollies  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It 
must  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  we  see  everywhere,  mthe  gi-eat 
region  within  which  hollies  can  live,  that  the  common  form.  Ilex 
aquifoUum,  is  the  favourite,  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  as  a,  cheap 
tree  is  at  once  noble,  useful,  and  manageable,  having  no  stranp 
idiosvncrasies  to  puzzle  one.  But  we  must  not  be  content  with  the 
common  holly  if  we  are  to  do  some  good  town  gardening.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  hollies  known  to  students  and  collectors 
fully  one  hundred  are  as  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  London, 
Manchester,  or  Birmingham,  as  the  common  aquifolium  that  we  are 
sure  to  see  wherever  a holly  of  any  kind  is  possible.  But  in  selecting 
hollies  for  a smoky  or  confined  locality  we_  may  make  costly  mista  kes, 
for  some  of  the  loveliest  varieties  are  quite  unfit  to  prave_  the  battle 
and  the  breeze.  All  the  smooth-leaved  green  hollies,  without  any 
exception,  as  far  as  I know,  are  as  well  adapted  for  town  life  as  the 
common  holly.  These  comprise  such  sorts  as  Hodginsi,  blieplierai, 
Laurifolia,  Cheshuntensis,  Balearica,  and  so  forth ; well  as  the  small- 
leaved hollies,  such  as  Donningtonensis,  Myrtifolia,  Crenata,  and  others 
that  have  smooth  glossy  leaves  that  are  not  much  curled  or  twisted. 
But  the  selection  for  a London  garden  should  not  in  the  first  instance 
include  the  Hedgehog  section,  which  have  rough  leaves  too  well  adapted 
to  gather  dirt  and  thenceforth  to  look  dirty  ; or  the  curly-leaved  sorts, 
such  as  Scotica  and  Tortuosa,  that  show  the  under  mdes  of  their  leaves 
and  bring  into  the  contracted  scene  a “ too  much  aesthetic  element. 

When  we  turn  to  the  variegated  section,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to 
determine  what  we  should  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  In  any  case  where  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  leaves  or  berries  for 
London  you  may  with  safety  vote  for  green  first,  yellow  second,  and 
white  third.  It  follows  that,  generally  speaking,  the  green-leaved 
hollies  are  to  be  desired  first,  next  the  golden-leaved  hoi  les,  and 
finally  the  silver-leaved  hollies.  These  distinctions  are  of  substantial 
importance,  and  in  planting  a garden  with  a view  to  make  t’le  ^ly 
best  of  circumstances  it  will  be  a grave  mistake  to  ignoie  them.  The 
Golden  Queen  Holly  is  the  grandest  tree  of  its  class  at  command  foi  a 
London  garden,  and  it  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  situation  as  a common 
nrivet.  The  Silver  Queen  is  not  equally  suitable,  and  the  variegated 
Lrts  with  rough  leaves  like  the  Variegated  Hedgehogs  are  of  no  use 
at  all : they  live,  but  they  never  look  respectable.  I have  some  really 
fine  trees  of  Silver  Queen,  but  I find  no  pleasure  in  them,  for,  except 
during  a few  weeks  when  they  are  making  their  new  leaves,  when 
beyond  all  doubt  they  are  very  bright  and  beautiful  their  appear- 
aSe  is  that  of  printed  calico  badly  washed-say,  Manchester  dragged 
through  a London  sewer.  The  variety  known  as  Best  Milkmaid  keeps 
its  looks  well  in  a London  garden,  and,  generally  speaking,  any  smooth- 
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leaved  holly  with  yellow  variejj;ation  will  prove  well  able  to  endure  the 
UBHaiilts  of  smoko  and  dust  and  darkness. 

It  is  the  same  with  beriaes  as  with  loaves,  Tlio  yellow-berried 
hollies  make  a lino  flf^iire  in  Ijondon  at  Christmas.  So  indeed  do  the 
red-borried  hollies,  as,  according  to  their  trade,  they  should.  Jtutas  the 
winter  advances  there  happens  a mishap  to  the  red  berries  that  does 
not  befall  the  yellow.  The  red  berries  become  black,  and  are  at  last, 
say  in  the  green  spring  time,  absolutely  invisible,  while  at  the  very 
same  time  the  yellow  berries  are  bright  and  cheerful,  and  appear  but 
little  the  worse  for  the  settlement  of  soot  upon  them  for  months 
together.  It  may  bo  that  the  skin  of  the  yellow  berry  is  smoother 
than  the  skin  of  the  red  berry,  but  on  that  point  I cannot  of  my  own 
knowledge  speak  with  precision;  but  this  is  a fact  and  open  to  observa- 
tion, that  hollies  bearing  plentiful  crops  of  red  berries  suffer  much 
disfigurement  from  London  smoke  as  the  winter  progresses,  whereas 
hollies  that  bear  yellow  berries  suffer  but  little  in  comparison,  for  their 
berries  keep  their  colour  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced  and  the 
yellow  berries  are  hidden  by  a new  growth  of  leaves.  But  this  remark 
should  not  properly  tell  .against  the  red-berried  hollies,  for  they  are 
glorious  until  towards  the  end  of  the  yeai’,  and  if  soon  afterwards  they 


kind  is  possible.  In  the  variegated  section  there  arc  not  many,  and, 
strange  to  say,  if  1 understand  the  case,  we  do  not  want  many.  The 
Golden,  Queen  is  not  only  superb  as  a variety,  but  grows  as  well  in  Lon- 
don as  in  the  country.  Keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  travel  about,  and 
you  will  learn  a lesson  on  the  relative  value  of  yellow  leaves  and  yellow 
beri’ies,  and  the  best  lesson  will  bo  that  of  the  London  hollies. 
1 could  name  a thousand  examples  if  I and  you  had  the  time  to 
endure  the  recital.  If  you  travel  northward  at  anytime  from  London, 
just  take  note  of  a few  Golden  Queen  hollies  on  the  north  side  of 
Stoke  Newington  Green,  where  happily  there  are  trees  of  Silver  Queen 
to  compare  with  them,  and  you  will  learn  “ straight  off  the  reel  ” that 
it  is  the  finest  of  all  variegated-leaved  evergreen  trees  for  London. 
3nt  the  Silver  Queen  thrives;  indeed,  its  vigour  of  growth  is  but  a 
trifle  less  than  that  of  the  Golden  Queen,  and  consequently  whei’e  both 
have  been  planted  for  some  years  they  differ  but  slightly  in  size  and 
density  of  leafage.  But  the  rain  seems  to  brighten  the  yellow-leaved 
variety  and  to  make  more  dirty  the  silver-leaved  variety,  and  thus  as 
regards  appearance  there  is  always  a difference  between  them.  There 
are  several  beautiful  variegatcd'varieties  that  prosper  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  in  London,  but  I forbear  to  give  their  proper  names 


cease  to  sparkle  and  change  from  corals  to  coals  it  does  not  much 
matter,  for  an  end  must  come  to  every  jileasure. 

We  now  come  to  the  selection  of  hollies  for  a London  garden,  and 
a rule  may  be  given  to  this  effect : take  smooth-leaved  green  hollies, 
and  smooth-leaved  yellow  hollies,  but  avoid  all  rough-leaved  hollies, 
and  be  cautious  in  rcs2)ect  of  white  or  creamy  leaved  hollies.  In 
other  words,  green  and  gold  will  win,  silver  is  nowhere,  and  hedge- 
hogs are  altogether  disqualified.  Then  it  remains  to  make  a selection, 
and  I thiiiK  l(^r  a small  one  the  following  will  do : — 

GKiiKN-i,iCAVKi>  IIOI.I.IES  FOR  A LoNJK)N  G RR\>KN .—AUi(cl(irenne, 
a gra,nd  hu'gc-Ieavcd  variety  of  the  aquifolimn  type;  Awjnutlfoiia, 
narrow-leaved  and  j)retty ; Fcemina,  a richly-coloured  biue-leaved 
holly  of  compact  growth,  bearing  scarlet  berries  abundantly  ; Flava, 
a handsome  tree,  bearing  yellow  berries;  Laurlfolia,  a very  distinct 
and  handsome  tree  bearing  foamy  masses  of  fragrant  flowers  in  the 
Sfiring ; it  is  the  most  flowery  of  all  the  hollies,  but  being  a male  it 
never  jiroduces  berries  ; Madame  Briot,  Myrtifolia,  Donninytonensis, 
lIodyLnsi,  b’/iep/iercZi,  Cornuta,  and  the  fast-growing  Balearica  are  first- 
class  town  trees  that  will  never  fail  in  any  place  where  a holly  of  any 


because  in  many  nurseries  they  are  known  only  under  local  names,  and 
the  safe  way  is  for  the  intending  purchaser  to  sec  them  and  have  them 
marked  before  they  are  sent  home.  But  if  I do  not  give  names,  I can 
do  something  better.  I can  give  a rule.  The  best  variegated  hollies 
for  a town  garden  arc  those  with  broad,  smooth,  glossy  leaves  that  arc 
definitely  and  strongly  marked  with  yellow,  whether  on  the  margin  or  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  The  Ic.if  should  be  bi'oad  and  shiny  with  strong 
sharp  colouring,  and  if  the  trees  arc  well  made  and  have  had  good 
nursery  management  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots,  they 
will  live  and  jirosper,  if  properly  jilanted — in  fact,  nothing  but  Death 
himself  can  kill  them.  Moses. 


Aoricultukai.  Teaching. — Mr.  Wrightson  is  appointed  to  deliver 
the  course  of  lectures  at  South  Kensington  in  the  now  department  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  while  Mr.  Oluqmian  Jones  will  take  charge  of 
the  practical  instruction.  Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Miinro  is  appointed 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Dowuton, 
Salisbury. 
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8CA1U0SA  CAUOASICA. 

This  fine  sciibious  is  in  a way  to  bo  approciatod  as  it  deserves,  for  it 
may  be  met  with  in  colleetions  of  hardy  plants  tliat  are  (juito  restricted 
as  to  numbers.  It  is  tlio  hardiest  and  most  useiul  of  tlio  perennial 
species,  and  makes  a beautiful  specimen,  as  our  figure  demonstrates. 
The  leafage  is  copious,  and  forms  an  elegant  groundwork  for  the 
ilowors,  which  rise  to  a height  of  two  feet  or  more  when  the  plant  is  in 
happy  circumstances.  The  Ilowors  are  of  a pale  blue  colour,  and  their 
great  size  renders  them  peculiarly  attractive  and  pleasing.  Any  fairly 
good  border  will  suit  this  fine  plant,  and  wo  shall  perhaps  not  easily 
find  a place  that  is  too  cold  for  it ; at  all  events,  on  heavy  soil  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  London  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  great  class 
of  plants  it  worthily  represents. 

The  common  Sweet  Scabious,  an  old  favourite  with  the  growers  of 
annuals,  should  never  be  forgotten  when  we  have  to  speak  of  the  genus 
in  connexion  with  the  garden.  It  is  a first-class  border  flower,  and 
its  peculiar  sweetness  adds  to  its  value.  For  the  collector  who  loves 
many  possessions,  S.  agt'estis,  with  pale  purple  flowers ; S.  gramini- 
folia,  flowers  pale  blue  or  lilac,  and  S.  Wehbiana,  with  cream-coloured 
flowers,  may  be  recommended.  As  rock  plants  they  will  have  some  in- 
terest, but  they  are  outside  the  universal  garden.  S.  ochroleuca  gives  the 


FLOWER  OP  SCABIOSA  CAUCASICA  (Natural  Size.) 


unusual  colour  of  pale  sulphur  in  its  flowers,  but  is  of  not  much 
account  in  respect  of  beauty.  All  the  scabious  require  a good  soil, 
well  drained,  and  to  multiply  them  is  an  easy  matter. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gaedeker. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  those  whose  gardens  are  of  small 
extent,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  charge  of  large  gardening  establish- 
ments, to  pay  too  little  attention  to  spring-flowering  bulbs  of  a mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  hyacinths,  the  tulips,  and  the  polyanthus 
narcissi  are  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  the  subjects  that 
have  a place  in  the  bulb  catalogues  ; but  they  are  not  the  only  good 
things  of  their  class,  and  they  should  as  a rule  be  largely  supplemented 
by  some  at  least  of  the  other  bulbs,  which  may  be  had  in  perfection 
during  the  spring  months.  As  so  many  amateurs  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  hyacinths  and  tulips,  because  of  their  knowing  but  little, 
if  anything,  of  the  other  classes  of  bulbous  plants,  I shall  perhaps  be 
doing  good  service  in  pointing  out  a few  of  the  best.  We  will  first 
take  the 

Iris. 

Ofj  these  there  are  at  least  five  which  are  specially  suitable  for 
pot-culture  for  indoor  decoration  early  in  the  year.  Taking  them 
alphabetically,  we  have  first  I.  alata,  a very  beautiful  species,  which,  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  blooms  during  the  winter  in  the  open  borders,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a cold  frame  may  be  had  in  full  flower  during  January ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a pleasing  blue  colour.  Then  follow  I.  Kolpakow- 
skiana,  a charming  species;  the  flowers  comparatively  large  and  coloured 
white,  blue,  and  lilac.  I.  persica,  very  handsome ; the  flowers  blue 
blotched  with  yellow,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  I.  reticulata,  the 
flowers  deep  violet-blue  reticulated  with  golden  yellow,  and  highly 
scented ; and  I.  tuberosa,  an  interesting  species,  less  attractive  than 
the  others,  but  well  worth  cultivating  ; the  flowers  blackish  maroon 
and  green.  The  two  best  adapted  for  general  cultivation  are  I.  reticu- 
lata and  I.  persica,  for,  whilst  exceedingly  beautiful,  they  are  com- 
paratively cheap.  In  growing  the  iris  mentioned  for  indoor  decoration, 
they  should  be  put  in  five-inch  pots,  from  three  to  five  bulbs  in  each, 
with  a rather  sandy  and  moderately  rich  soil.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  roots  be  buried  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface  and 
have  the  soil  pressed  firm  about  them.  After  they  are  potted,  place 
them  in  a cold  frame,  where  they  can  remain  until  they  are  coming 


into  bloom,  and  an  they  will  bo  required  as  early  in  bloom  as  they  can 
well  bo  had,  they  Hhoiild  be  protected  from  frosts  by  covering  the  frame 
with  mats  or  litter  during  periods  of  severe  weather.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  mo{lera,t(,'ly  moist  until  the  growth  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance above  the  surface,  and  then  the  water-supply  must  be  increased 
according  to  the  rei|uir(!ments  of  the  plants.  They  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  have  a light  and  comparatively  cool  position  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and  as  soon  as  tlio  beauty  of  the  ilowers  is  past  return  them  to 
the  cold  frame  to  complete  their  growth.  It  is  essential  to  give  them 
careful  attention  until  the  growth  is  completed  and  the  foliage  has  died 
down,  to  ensure  strong  bulbs  for  the  season  following. 

Crocuses. 

The  beauty  of  the  ci’ocuses  is  of  but  short  duration,  but  they  bloom 
so  early  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  and  are  so  attractive  in  colouring 
that  a few  hundred  corms  should  be  grown.  All  the  varieties  offered 
by  the  trade  growers  under  name  are  good,  and  there  is  no  risk  in 
making  purchases.  Albion,  white  striped  purplish  blue;  David  Ilizzio, 
purple ; Large  Yellow,  very  deep  yellow  ; Mont  Blanc,  white  ; Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  purple,  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  purple  ; may  be  mentioned  as  re- 
presenting the  several  colours,  and  as  being  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Crocuses  should  be  grown  in  five  or  six-inch  pots,  and  should  have  a 
compost  at  once  light  and  rich.  In  potting  them  place  the  drainage  in 
the  pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  fill  to  within  one  and  a half  inches 
of  the  rim  with  the  prepai'ed  soil,  pressing  it  moderately  firm  as  the 
pots  are  filled.  Upon  the  surface  place  the  corms  so  close  together  that 
they  almost  touch  each  other,  and  cover  to  a depth  of  about  one  inch. 
To  force  crocuses  is  unnecessary,  as  in  the  open  they  bloom  early  in 
March,  and  in  a cold  frame  they  will  produce  their  flowers  at  the  end 
of  February,  provided  protection  is  afforded  during  periods  of  severe 
weather.  Crocus  Imperati,  pui-plish  violet,  and  C.  Oliver!,  bright 
orange-yellow,  are  two  beautiful  winter-flowering  species,  more 
expensive  than  the  Dutch  varieties  mentioned  above,  but  they  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  cost  is  not  a matter  of  great 
moment. 

Crown  Imperials. 

These  stately  subjects  produce  a pleasing  appearance  when  taste- 
fully grouped  with  other  subjects.  The  most  desirable  varieties  of 
the  Crown  Imperial,  FritiUaria  imperialis  of  the  catalogues,  are  those 
known  as  Aurora,  deep  orange ; Lutea,  bright  yellow,  and  Rubra, 
deep  red.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  singly  in  six-inch  pots,  with  a 
rather  rich  compost,  and  be  placed  in  a cold  frame  until  they  are 
draughted  into  the  forcing  pit,  or  are  coming  into  bloom.  As  they 
bloom  naturally  in  April,  a very  little  fire  heat  will  suffice  tc  have  them 
in  bloom  in  March.  They  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water 
from  the  time  they  commence  to  grow  freely  until  they  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  unless  well  attended 
to  after  the  flowers  have  faded  the  bulbs  will  not  prodnee  a very  strong 
growth  and  a satisfactory  display  of  flowers  in  the  spring  following. 
The  varieties  of  FritiUaria  meleagris  are  not  without  interest,  but  they 
ai-e  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  justify  their  being  recommended  for 
general  cultivation.  They  are  inexpensive,  and  the  best  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  growing  them  in  five-inch  pots,  four  or  five  bulbs  in  each. 

Lily  op  the  Valley. 

In  the  pot  culture  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  plant  there  are 
fewer  difficulties  than  many  suppose.  To  force  them  successfully  early 
in  the  season  requires  a considerable  amount  of  skill,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  in  March  and  April  is  within  the  range  of  the  amateur. 
The  first  step  is  to  secure  strong  imported  clumps,  which  will  cost 
about  fifteen  shillings  per  dozen,  and  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty 
spikes.  Two  sizes  of  clumps  are  usually  sold,  but  the  strongest  are 
decidedly  the  best,  and  should  invariably  be  selected,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  number.  The  single  crowns,  costing  about  a penny 
each,  are  the  best  for  very  early  forcing,  but  they  are  not  so  suitable 
for  the  amateur,  who  must  perforce  be  content  to  wait  for  the  flowers 
until  the  spring  has  commenced.  Put  each  clump  into  a separate 
pot,  which  may  be  either  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Any  friable 
soil  will  be  suitable,  but  it  is  very  important  to  make  it  thoroughly 
firm,  or  the  water  will  pass  away  without  moistening  the  centre  of  the 
clump.  On  the  completion  of  the  potting  place  in  a frame,  and  unless 
both  the  clumps  and  the  soil  are  thoroughly  moist  give  them  a good 
watering.  The  following  day  either  invert  a flower  pot  of  a suitable 
size  over  each  clump  or  cover  to  a depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  or  leaves.  The  covering  must  remain  until  the 
flower  spikes  and  foliage  are  beginning  to  push  freely,  when  it  should 
be  removed,  and  the  plants  be  supplied  freely  with  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  overhead.  If  it  is  desired  to  force  them,  there  is  no  better 
course  of  procedure  than  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a hotbed  of 
which  the  temperature  is  about  80  deg.,  and  to  cover  with  pots  or  some 
light  material  as  advised  above  until  the  flower  spikes  are  pushing 
freely.  The  flowering  season  may  be  accelerated  by  removing  them  to 
a warm  greenhouse  or  other  structure  as  soon  as  they  are  beginning 
to  grow  freely.  To  keep  both  foliage  and  flower  spikes  dwarf  and  stout, 
place  the  plants  in  a light  position  not  far  removed  the  glass. 

Dielytra  spectabilis. 

We  have  no  more  elegant  or  beautiful  plant  in  our  gardens  than 
Dielytra  spectabilis  when  in  its  true  character  ; but  as  usually  seen  in 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  in  the  spring  months  it  has  any- 
thing  but  a pleasing  appearance.  The  fact  is  overlooked  that  the 
growth  is  wanting  in  substance,  and  that  it  is  quickly  drawn  out  of 
character  when  not  receiving  a full  share  of  light ; and  in  consequence 
of  this  oversight  efforts  are  not  made  to  place  the  plants  in  a light 
position  when  making  their  growth.  When  required  for  indoor  de- 
corations, Dielytra  spectabilis  should  be  grown  well,  or  not  at  all,  and 
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a8  there  lire  no  real  (lifTiciilties  to  be  surmounted,  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  the  amateur  should  not  have  a dozen  specimens  or  so  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  Strong  roots  that  have  been  specially  prepai-ed  for 
forcing,  which  will  cost  about  six  shillings  per  dozen,  must  be  procured, 
and  put  in  six  or  eight  inch  pots,  according  to  their  size.  Use  a rather 
rich  compost,  such  as  would  be  prepared  by  the  incorporation  of  fibrous 
loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  manure 
to  every  three  parts  of  loam,  and  press  the  soil  firmly.  The  dielytra  is 
perfectly  hardy  ; but  as  the  roots  will  be  required  to  start  into  growth 
in  advance  of  those  outside,  place  them  in  a frame  and  cover  with 
some  light  material,  such  as  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  until  they  commence 
to  make  new  growth.  Immediately  it  is  seen  that  they  are  Vieginning 
to  grow  uncover,  and  from  that  time  until  they  are  in  bloom  they  must 
have  a position  near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air. 
Without  light  and  air  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  the  flowers  prac- 
tically colourless.  It  is  a very  good  plan  to  remove  them  to  the  green- 
house or  other  roomy  structure  as  soon  as  they  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, and  stand  them  on  inverted  pots  amongst  dwarf-growing 
plants.  By  this  arrangement  they  will  have  the  room  so  essential  to 
admit  of  their  full  development  without  practically  taking  up  much 
additional  space.  When  the  plants  are  forced  they  thould  be  distri- 
buted over  the  house  or  pit  amongst  the  hyacinths  and  other  subjects 
that  do  not  attain  a great  height.  Very  early  forcing  is  not  desirable 
in  any  case,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  eolour  of  the 
flowers.  An  abundance  of  water  will  be  required  as  soon  as  the  gi’owth 
becomes  vigorous,  and  this  must  be  continued  until  it  is  completed, 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  strong  crowns  for  the  following  season.  It 
is  a very  good  plan  to  harden  off  when  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
plant  in  a bed  of  rich  soil ; a great  saving  of  labour  is  effected,  and  any 
risk  of  their  suffering  from  neglect  during  the  summer  season  avoided. 
All  the  attention  requisite  after  they  are  put  out  will  be  to  water  them 
once  or  twice  to  give  them  a start,  and  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  by 
hoeing  the  intervening  space  two  or  three  times. 

Solomon’s  Seal. 

Although  not  particularly  showy,  the  Solomon’s  Seal,  as  Poly- 
gonatum  multiflorum  is  generally  called,  is  well  worth  growing.  It 
has  a distinct  character,  and  is  decidedly  elegant  when  grown  fairly 
well,  and  a “ rough  and  ready  ” course  of  culture  will  suffice. 
Well-grown  plants  attain  a height  of  about  two  feet,  and  the  greenish 
white  flowers  are  borne  along  the  under-side  of  the  gracefully-arching 
shoots.  The  clumps  prepared  for  forcing  or  pot  culture  will  cost 
about  three  shillings  per  dozen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dielytras, 
they  should  be  put  in  separate  pots.  Almost  any  position  under  glass 
will  suit  them,  as  even  under  the  shade  of  vines  they  become  very 
little  drawn.  They  can  also  be  forced  without  any  necessity  arising 
for  taking  special  precautions  with  them.  After  the  plants  have  lost 
their  beauty  they  should  be  hardened  off,  and  be  planted  out  in  a 
spare  corner  to  furnish  supplies  for  subsequent  years.  In  many 
gardens  where  the  Solomon’s  Seal  is  duly  appreciated  a bed  is  formed 
in  some  shady  position,  and  from  this  large  blocks  are  lifted  and  put 
in  boxes  to  afford  supplies  of  sprays  for  decorative  purposes,  as  well 
as  moderate-sized  clumps  for  potting  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory.  The  blocks  are  cut  out  with  the  spade  of  a size  to  fit 
the  boxes,  and  in  these  they  are  put  with  a layer  of  soil  underneath, 
and  a little  packed  round  the  sides  to  prevent  the  water  draining  away 
too  quickly.  Boxes  and  roots  are  then  placed  in  either  of  the  forcing 
houses  in  which  space  can  be  found  for  them. 

IxiAS  AND  SpARAXIS. 

These  two  charming  groups  of  bulbous  plants  are  sometimes 
described  as  so  nearly  hardy  that  they  may  be  successfully  grown  on 
a warm  border.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  experience,  and  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  to  have  them  in  perfection  they  must 
receive  the  protection  of  a cold  frame.  When  the  soil  is  light  and  well 
drained  the  bulbs  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  frost  during  the  winter  ; 
but  they  commence  growing  early  in  the  season,  and,  even  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  boughs  of  spruce  or  other  trees  stuck  rather 
thickly  over  the  bed,  there  is  a great  risk  of  the  tender  growth  being 
injured  by  the  frosts  or  the  east  winds.  The  only  satisfactory  course 
is  to  grow  them  under  glass,  either  in  pots  or  in  a bed  of  soil ; pot 
culture  being,  of  course,  essential  when  they  are  required  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  indoor  apartments.  Five  or  six-inch 
pots  are  the  most  suitable,  and  four  or  five  bulbs,  which  are  by  no 
means  costly,  should  be  put  in  each.  When  planted  out  arrange  them 
six  inches  apart  one  way  and  four  inches  the  other.  During  the  wintm’ 
they  should  be  kept  safe  from  frost,  and  in  the  spring  the  structure  in 
which  they  have  a place  must  be  freely  ventilated.  Much  might  be 
written  in  praise  of  their  great  beauty,  but  it  must  sufiice  to  say  that 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  them  will  not  be  likely  to  regret 
having  taken  them  in  hand.  The  ixias  of  special  excellence  are 
Bucephalus,  magenta-crimson ; Crateroides,  bright  scarlet ; Fauna, 
deep  yellow ; Glory,  white  with  maroon  centre ; Lady  of  the  Lake, 
magenta;  Lady  Slade,  pink;  Prestios,  white  with  crimson  centre; 
Rosalie,  bright  rose,  and  Viridillora,  the  flowers  sea-green  with  black 
centre,  very  distinct  and  of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut 
state.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  sparaxis  are  Angelique,  white  with 
yellow  centre  ; Grandillora,  purplish  crimson  ; Leucantlia  alba,  white  ; 
Leonidas,  purple ; Prince  Imperial,  crimson ; Rosea  punctata,  rose 
marked  with  crimson;  Sulphureus,  yellow,  and  Tricolor,  red  and 
yellow. 

Lilium  longiflorum. 

This  cheap  and  cxfpiisitcly  beautiful  lily  is  unsurpassed  for  pot- 
culture,  and  every  iuiiateur  who  ha,s  a conservatory  should  grow  a few 
examples.  It  will  force  exceedingly  well,  as  shown  liy  the  largo 
number  of  jihints  with  which  the  markets  arc  supplied  during  the 


spring  months.  With  the  protection  of  a cold  frame  during  the 
winter  and  the  assistance  of  the  warmth  early  in  the  spring,  this  lilium 
may  be  had  in  bloom  very  early  in  the  year,  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
forcing  pit  it  will  flower  during  the  early  spring  months.  It  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a temperature  exceeding  70  deg.,  and  as  far  as 
practicable' the  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  when  growing 
L-eely.  Either  six  or  eight  inch  pots  should  be  employed,  and  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  sizes  put  two  or  three  bulbs,  whilst  for  the  larger 
pots  three  or  four  bulbs  will  be  required.  A compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam  three  parts,  and  well-rotted  manure  one  part,  and  sharp 
sand  about  half  a part,  will  lie  the  most  suitable,  and  it  should  be  made 
firm  about  the  bulbs,  which  must  be  placed  close  together  and  be 
buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

Narcis.si. 

A considerable  number  of  the  daffodils  may  be  grown  with  but 
little  trouble,  but  I shall  only  mention  a few  of  the  best.  The 
polyanthus  narcissi  are  so  well  known  for  their  adaptability  for  pot 
culture  that  they  need  not  be  referred  to.  I would  strongly  advise 
the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  Jonquils,  which  are  remarkably 
elegant,  and  very  attractive,  and  arc  also  very  sweet  scented.  There 
are  the  Single  Jonquil,  the  Double  Jonquil,  the  Oampernelle  Jonquil, 
and  the  Silver  Jonquil.  These  have  also  the  merit  of  extreme  cheap- 
ness.  The  bulbs  should  be  put  rather  thickly  in  five-inch  pots,  and 
be  placed  in  a sheltered  position,  and  covered  with  cocoanut-fibre 
refuse  until  the  roots  begin  to  run  freely  round  the  pots,  when  they 
must  be  removed  to  a frame.  The  Paper  White  blooms  very  early 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  and  its  flowers  are  of  much  value  in 
a cut  state.  Where  a large  demand  for  cut  flowers  has  to  be  met  it 
is  a good  plan  to  grow  it  in  quantities  in  boxes  specially  to  cut  from. 
The  Hoop  Petticoat,  N.  bulbocodium,is  also  a charming  littl*  species, 
which  could  not  well  be  overpraised.  Some  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
larger-growing  kinds  may  be  turned  to  good  account  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  they  bloom  very  early  without  any  aid  from  fire  heat. 

Snowdrops. 

A few  pots  of  snowdrops  have  a very  pleasing  appearance  in  the 
conservatory  or  sitting  room  early  in  the  year,  and  as  they  cost  but 
little  either  in  money  or  labour  the  production  of  one  or  two  dozen 
examples  should  be  attempted.  Bulbs  of  the  largest  size  should  be 
obtained  and  put  in  five-inch  pots.  The  pots  should  be  drained,  and  filled 
to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  rim  with  some  light  rich  soil,  which 
must  be  made  moderately  firm.  Upon  this  place  the  bulbs  rather  close 
together,  and  cover  with  a little  more  than  an  inch  of  soil._  Both  the 
single  and  double  forms  are  most  desirable.  Galanthus  plicatus  and 
G.  Elwesi,  are  two  large-flowered  species,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
well  suited  for  pot  culture,  but  they  are  both  too  expensive  to  be 
grown  largely. 


THE  AUTUMNAL  COLOURS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

By  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross. 

In  your  brief  report  on  these  nurseries  you  allude  to  the  delightful 
colours  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  suggest  the  more  frequent  planting  of 
such  trees  because  of  their  pictorial  beauty.  Now  that  the  gardens  in 
and  around  many  of  our  large  towns  are  become  seriously  contracted, 
and  proper  orchai'ds,  or  even  kitchen  gardens,  cannot  be  secured  where 
they  are  most  wanted,  the  proposal  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  mixed 
shrubberies  acquires  peculiar  force.  There  are  many  varieties  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  while  these  give  to  the  household  most  acceptable 
supplies  of  fruit,  they  contribute  by  their  beauty  to  the  interest  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  garden.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  villa  gardens  ; but  circumstances 
are  as  various  as  individual  tastes,  and  there  are  many  who  will  say 
if  a thorn  is  admissible  so  should  be  a pear,  apple,  or  cherry  tree,  to 
adorn  the  place  and  also  to  prove  useful.  A certain  number  of  our  fruit 
trees  are  unquestionably  among  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  What  can  be  more  lovely  than  an  apple,  pear,  cherry,  or 
plum  tree  in  full  blossom  in  the  spring  P Then  there  jS  a succession  of 
fruit  in  summer  and  richly- coloured  leaves  in  autumn. 

The  fruit  trees  here  are  at  this  time  all  aglow  with  crimson,  purple, 
and  golden  leafage.  The  names  of  a few  varieties  that  are  conspicuous 
for  high  colour  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  many  who  are  disposed  to 
plant  fruit  trees  as  aids  in  the  decoration  of  the  garden. 

Apples  are  often  very  sober  in  their  autumnal  colouring,  but 
Beauty  of  Waltham  has  the  richest  crimson  tone.  There  are  many 
yellows,  such  as  Forge,  Red  Astrachan,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Cellini, 
Warwick  Pippin,  and  Allen’s  Everlasting;  all  these  being  productive 
varieties  of  excellent  quality. 

Pears  abound  in  crimson  tints,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  best 
sorts  known  are  resplendent  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  following  are 
now  showing  various  shades  of  crimson  : Williams’s  Bon  Cbretien, 
Seckle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Princess  Cbarlotte,  Louise  Gregoire, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Napoleon,  Doyenne  du  Coiiiice,  Doyenne  d’Etc, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Brockworth  Park,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  do 
rAssomption,  Baronne  do  Mello,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Beurre  Bachclier, 
Urbaniste,  Gonseiller  de  la  Cour,  Comte  de  Flandre,  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 
Caillot  Rosat,  Nectarine,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  and  Marie  Louise. 

Pears  with  yellow  leaves  comprise  Jargonelle,  Gratiola,  Beurre 
Giffard,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Catillac,  Broompark,  Comte  do  Paris. 

Cherries  conspicuous  now  for  leaf  colours  are,  Black  Circassian, 
superb  in  its  present  crimson  dress.  The  brightest  yellow  leaves 
are  shown  by  May  Duke,  Morcllo,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mauuuotli,  and 
Arehduke.  , • 1 

Such  combinations  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  as  this  sub.ieet 
brings  before  us  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  economieal  lovers  ol 
a garden. 
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HARDY  HRODLKAS. 

Tiik  liiirdy  ])lant8  of  this  liliuoooua  f'oniia  aro  not  adapted  for  tlic 
universal  garden,  and  aliould  never  bo  rccoininondod  in  hooka  for 
adoption  by  peraona  unakilled  in  the  inanagoinont  of  planta  that  reijuire 
peculiar  treatment.  The  main  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  examples  of 
ixia,  sparaxia,  ealoehortua— to  name  only  these— in  private  gardens  is 
that  people  fail  to  flower  them  ; or,  if  tlioy  flower  them,  they  fail  to 
keep  them;  or,  if  they  keep  them,  they  never  llower  again,  and  thus 
ends  the  story.  The  writer  of  this  could  toll  of  a “ dear  lover  of  a 
garden,”  as  ho  called  himself,  who  really  poaseased  much  taste,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  reasonable  expenditure,  begging  from  a friend  a 


same  amount  of  care  as  ixias,  and  are  really  hardy  in  specially- 
favoured  positions  (Jii  warm,  dry,  sandy  soils.  Then  they  become 
most  acceptable  border  and  rock  plants,  decided  in  their  style  of 
beauty,  llowei'ing  freely,  and  iiiereasiiig  underground  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  In  heavy  pasty  soil,  or  in  bleak  exposed  places  they  do  not  hold 
their  ground  long,  unless  grown  in  frames,  ana  they  associate  most 
agreeaiily  with  the  lovely  ixias  when  so  treated.  The  old-fashioned 
plan  of  growing  all  the  nearly  hardy  subjects  of  this  class  in  pots  is 
now  often  superseded  by  the  better  jjlan  of  making  up  a bed  of  sandy 
peat  ill  a frame  for  them,  and  planting  them  out  in  it.  When  the 
spring  is  suHiciently  advanced  the  liglits  can  be  removed,  and  while 
the  plants  tliiis  obtain  the  advantage  of  fi’ce  liglit  and  air,  the  owner 
has  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  form  a proper  part  of  the  garden 


BRODI^A  COCOINEA. 


display  and  in  their  natural  colours,  which  are  never  fully  developed 
when  they  are  “ coddled.”  . 

The  hardiest  of  the  series  and  the  one  most  commonly  met  with  is 
Brodicea  congesta,  the  flower  stem  of  which  rises  to  a height  of  about 
fifteen  inches,  the  umbel  containing  half  a dozen  flowers  of  a beautiful 
blue  colour.  This  will  keep  its  ground  for  three  or  four  years  in  a 
London  garden  if  the  winters  are  not  particularly  severe,  but  a really 
hard  winter  will  clear  it  off  the  ground,  or  harm  it  so  that  the  loss  ot 
one  year’s  bloom  must  be  expected.  Brodicea  grandifiora  is  a good 
species,  with  purplish  flowers,  which  may  be  planted  with  B.  congesta, 
but  will  be  the  first  to  go  when  conditions  are  unfavourable.  But  it 
makes  amends  for  this  by  ripening  seeds  freely,  and  it  seems  to  love 


collection  of  ixias  and  sparaxis.  It  was  a collection  worthy  of 
a thorough  amateur,  and  had,  when  the  plants  were  in  flower,  given 
delight  to  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  original  owner’s  garden.  But 
the  giving  made  an  end  of  it;  the  plants  were  muddled  in  some  way, 
and  never  a word  was  said  about  them.  Probably  they  were  planted 
out  like  crocuses  on  a heavy  soil,  and  the  subsequent  winter  melted  them 
into  pulp  as  manure  for  the  next  crop.  There  are  too  many  yet  who, 
though  not  wanting  in  Judgment  and  spirit  to  a certain  extent,  hold 
firmly  to  the  idea  that  all  so-called  hardy  plants  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  no  matter  whence  they  were  derived,  or  what  are 
their  botanical  or  geographical  relationships.  For  this  class  of  culti- 
vators the  brodiseas  are  of  no  use  whatever,  for  they  require  about  the 
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shade  ratlier  than  full  sunshine.  A South- American  species,  B.  ixioidce, 
the  writer  of  this  note  has  found  amenahle  to  ordinary  frame  cultiva- 
tion : it  has  linear  leaves  like  those  above  noticed,  and  rather  larffe 
pale  purple  ilowers  that  open  to  a face.  B.  cocciiiea,  here  figured,  is 
tlie  finest  of  the  series,  and  is  very  distinct.  All  the  others  have 
leaves  like  those  of  Narcissus  bulbocodium,  but  this  has  bold  broadish 
leaves  that  form  a suitable  and  rich  setting  for  the  flower  stems,  which 
bear  umbels  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  when  the  bulbs  are 
strong  and  well  grown.  The  flowers  arc  of  a brilliant  crimson  or 
purple-tinted  scarlet  colour  tipped  with  green,  three  of  the  stamens 
assuming  a pctaline  form  and  showing  nearly  white  at  the  termination 
of  the  tube. 

Brodirca  bulbs  should  be  potted  or  planted  as  soon  as  received  in 
autumn.  Those  put  in  frames  should  have  but  little  water  until  grow- 
ing freely ; those  on  the  rockery  may  be  advantaged  by  laying  over 
each  clump  a tile  or  slate  lodged  on  a few  large  stones.  The  cover  can, 
of  course,  be  removed  when  the  pi’otection  it  affords  is  no  longer 
needed. 


NOTES  FEOM  THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  value  of  a well-assorted  collection  of 
orchids  made  more  manifest  than  the  present.  The  garden  is  now 
practically  destitute  of  flowers,  and  but  few  of  the  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse  and  of  the  plant  stove  are  in  bloom.  But  in  the  orchid 
houses  we  have  at  the  present  moment  a most  beautiful  display  of 
colour ; not  so  large,  perhaps,  or  so  bright  as  we  usually  have  in  April 
and  May,  but  immensely  attractive,  and  the  plants  in  flower  are  suffi- 
cient to  afford  much  interest.  Not  only  is  there  a good  sprinkling  of 
flowers  in  the  cool  houses,  but  several  of  the  finest  of  the  occupants 
of  the  East  India  house  are  in  bloom.  There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  kinds 
in  flower  or  rapidly  coming  forward  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  up 
a rather  lengthy  list  of  autumn-blooming  orchids ; but  I shall  refrain 
from  giving  the  names  of  all,  and  instead  briefly  allude  to  a few  of 
special  importance  that  took  my  attention  in  a leisurely  walk  through 
the  houses. 

Oncidiums  now  in  bloom  include  a few  kinds  of  a highly  meri- 
torious character.  A very  pretty  oncid  in  flower  at  the  present 
moment  is  O.  incurvum,  a dwarf-growing  species  with  white  and  brown 
flowers,  which  hardly  receives  so  much  attention  as  it  well  merits.  In 
some  respects  superior  to  it  is  the  charming  O.  ornithorhynchum,  a 
rather  small-growing  kind  which  during  the  autumn  produces  a pro- 
fusion of  its  elegant  spikes  of  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
not  large,  but  as  they  are  borne  with  great  freedom  they  produce  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  The  lightness  of  the  spikes  renders  them  most 
useful  for  choice  bouquets,  and  their  value  for  this  purpose  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The  white 
variety  of  O.  ornithorhynchum  is  also  very  beautiful.  As  the  species 
thrives  in  the  cool  house  and  is  by  no  means  costly,  it  is  well  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur.  Of  a very  distinct  character  to  the 
foregoing  are  O.  varicosum  and  its  superb  variety  Rogersi.  These  are 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  in  a fortnight  hence  will  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  orchid  house  ; the  flowers  are  large, 
of  the  richest  yellow,  and  appear  to  great  advantage  in  the  dull 
weather  we  usually  have  during  November.  These  both  do  well  in  the 
intermediate  house,  and  those  who  cannot  afford  the  variety  Rogersi 
should  grow  the  species,  which  if  not  quite  equal  to  it  is  very  beautiful. 
O.  Forbesi,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kinds  for  growing  on  blocks,  is  also 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  when  at  its  best  the  yellow  and  red  flowers 
are  very  attractive. 

Dendeobiums  include  the  beautiful  D.  superbiens  and  its  near 
ally  D.  Goldieana,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  They  are  exactly 
alike  in  growth,  and  diff'er  from  each  other  in  colour,  the  last-mentioned 
of  the  two  having  flowers  of  a deeper  shade  of  mauve.  The  growth  is 
strong  and  erect,  and  the  rich  purplish  mauve  flowers  are  pi’oduced  in 
slender  gracefully  arching  spikes  from  near  the  top  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs. The  flowers  stand  remarkably  well,  both  on  the  plants  and  in 
a cut  state,  and  in  proof  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  a spike  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  provided  the  flowers 
are  not  exposed  to  drip  or  other  injurious  influences.  Sometimes 
complaints  are  made  of  these  two  dendrobes  not  flowering  so  freely  as 
could  be  wished,  but  there  are  really  no  grounds  for  them.  With  me 
they  bloom  as  freely  as  could  be  desired.  I am  careful  to  give  them  a 
rather  brisk  temperature  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  when  they  are 
making  new  growth,  and  to  place  them  near  the  glass  to  ensure  its 
being  strong  and  well  ripened.  Fi’om  early  in  the  autumn  until  late  in 
the  spring  the  plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  without  the  tops  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  touching  it.  I would  add 
that  they  are  grown  in  teak  baskets,  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  respective  examples,  with  a mixtui'e  of  peat  and  sphagnum. 
A special  favourite  with  me  for  winter  is  D.  Linawianum,  not  unlike  D. 
nobile  in  general  character,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  white  and  rich 
rosy  purple,  are  borne  very  freely.  The  chief  point  in  its  culture  is  to 
well  ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs  by  placing  the  plants  in  a light  position 
on  the  completion  of  the  growth.  The  thorough  maturation  of  the 
growth  is  of  course  important  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  dendrobes, 
but  in  the  case  of  this  species  there  will  be  very  few  flowers  indeed 
unless  the  point  has  due  attention. 

OpoNTOGLO.ssuMS  are  flowering  splendidly  at  the  present  moment, 
and  if  the  promises  hold  good  we  shall  have  a rich  display  thi'oughout 
the  winter  and  until  late  in  the  spring.  Prominent  amongst  the 
odontoglots  is  O.  Alexandra),  in  which  beauty  and  usefulness  are 
admirably  combined.  It  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  and  the 
flowers,  wliicli  rnaybelia.d  for  about  six  months,  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  hand  and  button-hole  boui|uets,  and  for  the  formation  of 


j sprays  for  the  hair.  We  have  about  fifty  spikes  in  various  stages  of 
! development,  and  the  diversity  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  flowers 
, is  most  remarkable.  If  I were  obliged  to  limit  myself  to  one 
j species.  I should  without  hesitation  select  O.  Alexandra),  and 
I would  strongly  advise  those  amateurs  who  are  able  to  afford  i’t  the 
! necessary  accommodation  to  grow,  not  one,  but  a score  of  plants  of  it. 

I Nice  examples  can  be  had  at  a very  low  rate  at  any  of  the  nurseries 
in  which  orchids  form  a special  feature,  so  that  the  question  of  cost  is 
not  a serious  matter.  The  beautiful  O.  Roezli,  and  its  white  variety, 
O.  Roezli  album,  and  the  by  no  means  unattractive  O.  Rossi  majus’ 
arc  also  in  bloom,  and  if  less  valuable  than  O.  Alexandra)  they  are  too 
good  to  be  passed  by  without  a word  of  notice  and  commendation. 
O.  Roezli  and  0.  Roezli  album  are  almost  perpetual  blooming:  we 
are  seldom  without  flowering  plants  of  them.  Like  O.  vexillarium,  they 
require  more  warmth  than  the  majority  of  the  species,  and  they  do 
exceedingly  well  in  the  cattleya  house.  O.  grande  is  now  rather  past 
its  best,  but  it  has  been  very  fine  for  a long  time  past,  and  when 
looking  at  our  specimens  well  furnished  with  their  massive  spikes  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  a feeling  of  regret  that  the  species  has  been 
somewhat  neglected  of  late  in  favour  of  newer  and  more  expensive 
kinds. 

Lilias  comprise  several  most  valuable  autumn-flowering  species, 
chief  amongst  them  being  L.  autumnalis,  L.  anceps,  L.  acuminata,  and 
L.  albida,  all  of  which  have  the  great  merit  of  being  cheap  as  well  as 
good.  These  five  kinds  are  all  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  otherwise  than  in  the  briefest  manner  possible. 
Grown  on  blocks  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house  they  have  a 
remarkably  attractive  appearance,  and  the  fiowers  are  of  the  highest 
possible  value  in  a cut  state.  From  now  until  January  they  will 
contribute  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  cattleya  house,  and  as  the 
flowers  remain  long  in  perfection  they  should  not  be  cut  excepting  for 
the  choicest  bouquets  or  decorations. 

Cypeipediums  rank  high  amongst  orchids  that  bloom  during  the 
autumn,  for  the  flowers  are  very  distinct  in  character  and  colour  and 
remain  long  in  perfection.  The  comparatively  new  C.  Spicerianum  is 
now  flowering  superbly,  and  its  flowers  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
that  it  may  be  safely  described  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class.  C. 
Sedeni  is  nearly  always  in  bloom,  but  its  fiowers  are  none  the  less 
welcome  at  the  present  moment.  Of  great  value  is  C.  villosum,  which 
stands  so  well  that  the  flowers  remain  in  good  condition  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter ; and  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  of  the  lady’s 
slippers  is  the  old  C.  insigne,  which  some  of  the  younger  growers 
affect  to  despise  because  of  its  being  common.  It  is  so  distinct  and 
attractive  that  it  should  have  a place  in  all  gardens  in  which  it  can  be 
afforded  sufficient  warmth,  and  where  cut  flowers  are  in  much  request 
a few  lai'ge  specimens  will  be  found  most  useful  to  cut  from. 

Orchidophilist. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Certificated  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending 
September  30,  1882. 

ABUTILONS. 

Brilliant  (J.  George),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Empress  (J.  George^  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

AGEES. 

Crat.®gifolium  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 
Japonicum  aureum  Veitchi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17, 
1882. 

PoLYMORPHUM  DECOMPO.siTUM  (J.  Veitcli  and  Sons),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  May  17, 
1882. 

PoLYMORPiiUM  LiNEARiLOBXJM  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17, 
1882. 

PoLYMORPHUM  RiBESiPGLiUM  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  May  17, 
1882 

ADIANTUMS. 


Bournei  (J.  Smith),  F.C.C.,  E.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

Dolabraforme  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  May  17,  1882;  F.C.C., 
E.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

Leorandi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  E.II.S.,  June  13,  1882;  B.C., 
E.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Latiiomi  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Pacotti(W.  Bull),  B.C.,  E.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

VicTORi.®  (General  Hort.  Co.),  F.C.C.,  E.H.S.,  March  28,  1882;  (W. 
Bull),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

AERIDES. 

Formosum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.  H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 
Laweenciana  (Spyers),  B.G.,  R.B.3.,  July  5,  1882. 

AGAPANTHUS. 

Umbellatu.s  aureus  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 


AGERATUM. 

Malvern  Beauty  (H.  Cannelland  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  August  16,  1882. 
ALSOPHILA. 

Rebecca.’.  (W.  Bull),  B.C.,  E.B.S,  March,  29,  1882;  F.C.C.,  R.H.S., 
April  25,  1882. 

AMARYLLIS. 

Autumn  Beauty  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  January  10,  1882. 
1)r.  Masters  (B.  S.  Williams),  F.O.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Duke  of  Albany  (J.  Veitch  and  Sous),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882; 
F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Indian  Ciiif.f  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Williams  (B.  S.  Williams)  F.O.,  U.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 
Suaksi'EAHE  (.1.  Veitch  and  Sons),  K.(L,  R.II.S..  March  29,  1882. 

The  Giant  (.1.  Veitch  and  Sons),  l''.0.G.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882  ; 
F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
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ANDKOMKDA. 

Jai'onica  (A.  Watcror),  I'.C.O.,  IMI.8.,  Maroli  28,  1882. 


Sl'IIKUZKUIANUM 

1882. 


ANTIIUIMUM. 
Wood  111!  iiuiiti  ( Wootlbridgo), 

ASrAKAGUS. 


F.C.C.,  ll.lI.S.,  April  11, 


ri.UMO.su.s  (1$.  S.  Williams),  11. C.,  IMl.S.,  March  2!),  1882. 

I’l.DMOsi's  NANU.s  (.1.  Veitcli  ami  Sons)  15. C.,  11.15.8.,  March  29,  1882  ; 
(.1.  Laing  ami  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  May  20,  1882. 


AUI5UIETIA. 

V10L.U  EA  (Dean),  F.C.C.,  ll.lI.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

AUlllCULAS. 

Ada  irAUDWiDOE,  Alpine  (Douglas),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 
Aoamemnon,  Gr.  E.  (llonier),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Am.vzon,  Alpine  (C.  Turner),  F.C.O.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882  ; F.C.,  II.  B. 8., 
April  2(),  1882. 

Amelia  Haudwidge,  Alpine  (Douglas),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 
Blue  Bell,  Gy.  E.  (Fellowes),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25, 1882. 

BiiuNEn'E,  S.  (Pohlman),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Chakles  Darwin,  Alpine  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 
Corona,  S.  (Horner),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25.  1882. 

Georoe  Rudd,  Gy.  E.  (Woodhead),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 
Gladiator,  Alpine  (Turner),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

Hector,  Alpine  (Turner),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Alpine  (Turner),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

Jumbo,  Gr.  E.  (Douglas),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882;  F.C.,  R.B.S., 
April  26,  1882.  . r . . . , 

Luna,  Gy.  E.  (Horner),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Mrs.  Moore,  Gr.  E.  (Douglas),  F.C.C.,  N.A.S.,  April  25,  1882;  F.  C., 
R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

AZALEAS, 

Madame  de  Greve  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Mr.  F.  Cobert  (Todmau),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

PONTICA  narctssiflora  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 
Rubiflora  fl.  PL.  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882. 

BEGONIAS. 


CLEMATLS. 

Daniki,  Deuonda  (Noble),  F.C.,  R.B.H.,  April  26,  1882, 

Darwini  (Noble)  F.G.,  U.B.H.,  April  26,  1882. 

Princess  Beatrice  (Noble)  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

ClELOGYNES. 

Baubata  (W.  Bull),  F.n.r;.,  lUI.S.,  Docembor  l.l,  1881. 

CuLSTATA  Lemoiniana  (.1.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.G.C.,  K.Il.S.,  February  11,  1882. 
Massanouana  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  U.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

COLUMNEA. 

Kaliiiieyeui  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S. , March  29,  1882. 
COMPAKETTIA. 

Falcata  VF.iiA  (Spyers),  F.O.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

MACuorLECTON  (Ileims),  F.C.C.,  R.II  S.,  July  25,  1882. 

CORYANTIIES. 

Eximia  (Spyers),  B.C.,  R.B.S. , July  5,  1882. 

CORYLUS. 

Avellanus  aureus  (Paul  and  Son),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

CROTONS. 

Aureo-maumouatus  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  11,  1882. 
Aureus  marmoratus  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  .July  5,  1882. 

Baron  Schroder  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

Bruce  Findlay  (B.  S.  Williams),  15. C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Dayspring  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  P.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Laingi  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S. , November  12,  1881. 

Princess  of  Waldeck  (B.  S.  Williams),  F.C.C.,  R.  U.S.,  June  28,  1882. 

CRINUM. 

Makoyanum  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

CYCLAMEN. 

Persicum  Crimson  Gem  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
Persicum  gioanteum  comp  actum,  F.C.C  , R.H.S.,  February  14,  1882. 
Persicum  Rcse  Queen  (H.  Little),  F C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Persicum  striatum  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Persicum  Tinted  Gem  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Persicum  White  Gem  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 


Arthur  G.  Soajies  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  P.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882  ; F.C.C., 
C.P.,  May  20,  1882. 

A.  F.  Barron  (R.H.S.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Exoniknsis  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Ball  of  Fire  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 
Gogoensis  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

Mrs.  Stevens  (R.H.S.),  F.C.C,,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S. , 
June  13,  1882;  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Madame  Camesse  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 
Marquis  of  Bute  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882 ; F.C.C., 
C.P.,  May  20,  1882. 

Mrs.  Stevens  (R.H.S.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Duke  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S,,  July  5,  1882. 
SocoTRANA  (J.  Veitch  .and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  12,  1881. 
Thomas  Moore  (R.H.S.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882,  and  July  11, 1882. 
Treatra  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S,  July  5,  1882. 

W.  Bealby  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  E.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

CALADIUMS. 

Albo-luteum  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882;  F.C.C., 
C.P. , May  20,  1882. 

Ibis  Rose  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882;  F.C.C.,  C.P., 
May  20,  1882. 

CALANTHES. 

Bella  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  E.H.S.,  December  13,  1881. 

Textorea  (Spyers),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

CALCECLARIA. 

Cloth  of  Gold  (Rapley),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17, 1882. 

CATTLEYAS. 

Gigas  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Gigas  albo-striata  (H.  James),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Gigas  Bubfordiensis  (Spyers),  E.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 

Mendeli  Jamesiana  (James),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  April  11.  1882. 

Mossi.®  SouTHGATEi  (H.  James),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Whitei  (H.  Low  and  Co.),  F.C.C. , R.H.S.,  July  25,  1872. 

CARNATIONS. 

Alfred  Hudson  (Dodwell),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

Conqueror  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Charles  Page  (Dufiield),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S  , .June  13,  1882. 

Duke  of  Albany  (Turner),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  December  13,  1881. 
Enchantress  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Flambeau  (Turner),  F.C.G.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Florence  ( Wallington),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

Hector  (0.  Turner),  F.O.O.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Henry  Cannbll  (Dodwell),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

Juliette  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Mr.  Howard  (Howard),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882. 

Mrs.  Page  (Dufiield),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25,  1882. 

Negro  (Turner),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  December  13,  1881. 

Nimrod  (C.  Turner)  F.C.C.,  N.C.S,,  April  25,  1882. 

Premier  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S. , April  25,  1882. 

Rufus  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  18S2. 

Tim  Bobbin  (Gorton),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25, 1882. 

Whipper-in  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

William  Skirting  (Douglas),  F.O.C.,  N.C.S.,  July,  25,  1882. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Lady  Selborne  (J.  Salter),  F.C.C  , R.H.S.,  November  12,  1881. 

La  Petite  Marie  (T.  S.  Ware),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Rex  Rubborum  (J.  Veitch  aud  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  12,  1881. 


CYMBIDIUM. 

Parisiii  (Spyers),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Grande  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Insigne  aureum  (W.  Bull),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

DAHLIAS. 

Acquisition  (Keynes  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Christine  (T.  S.  Ware),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Condor  (Keynes  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Earl  of  Ravensworth  (Harkness  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882 
Evening  Star  (Keynes  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 
Favourite  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Gem  (C.  Tui-ner),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  25,  1882;  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8, 
1882. 

Hope  (Keynes  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Isabel  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

John  Henshaw  (Rawlings),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  12,  1882. 

Marel  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Pantaloon  (T.  S.  Ware),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

Ruby  King  (Hooper  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  12,  1882. 

Senator  (Keynes  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

White  Star  (T.  S.  Ware),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  September  8,  1882. 

DAVALLIAS. 

Griffithiana  (Howard),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882. 

Fijiensis  plumosa  (W.  Bull),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  12,  1881 ; B.C., 
R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

Fceniculaceum  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29, 1882. 

Tenuifolia  Veitchi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons)  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882 ; F.C.C., 
R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

DENDROBIUM. 

Falconeri  giganteum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
Macrophyllum  Dearei  (Deare),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  April  11,  1882. 

DICKSONIA. 

Chrysobricha  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

DIEFFENBACHIA. 

Majestica  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

DRACAENAS. 

Fragrans  variegata  (W.  Bull),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Linden:  (W.  Bull),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  12,  1881. 

Thomsoniana  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

ERICA. 

IIyem.ylis  alba  (Kinghom),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  January  10,  1882. 

GAILLARDIA. 

PiCTA  punctatissima  (J.  Carter  and  Co.)  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  28,  1882. 
GLADIOLUS. 

Ala  (Kelway  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

A.  F.  Barron  (Kelway  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

Bono  (Kelway  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

James  McIntosh  (Kelway  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Cordelia  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Garibaldi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 

Major  Mason  (R.H.S.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  (Hudson),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  28,  1882. 

Robin  Hood  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 
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OCTOBRR  28,  1882. 


GOPETIAS. 

DrcitESH  01’  Ai.hany  (Daniels  liros.),  F.C.,  R.li.S.,  July  6,  1882;  F.C.C., 
lUl.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Satin  Hose  (J.  Carlcr  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  Augusts,  1882. 

GRAMMATOl’IIYLLUMS. 

Ellisi  (II.  Low  and  Co.),  R.C.,  R.R.S.,  July  6,  1882. 

Multiflokvm  (Spyers)  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  July  25,  1872. 

GYMNOGRAMMA. 

Lauciieana  ORANDicni’.s  (DL\oii  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  April  25,  1882  ; 
B.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  25,1882. 

HELICONIA. 

Aureo-sthiata  (W.  Bull),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  November  12,  1881. 

IIELIOTROPIUMS. 

Bouquet  Perfume  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  August  16,  1882. 

Madame  P.  Atiiles  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  August  10,  1882. 

White  Lady  (Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  December  13,  1881. 

IIOYA. 

Glorulosa  (Cranston),  F.C.C.,  M.R.B.S.,  Apiil  4. 

HYACINTHS. 

Challenger  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  March  28,  1882;  F.C., 
R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Charles  Dickens  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
Delicata  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.li.S.,  March  28,  1882;  F.C., 
E.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Duke  of  Albany  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
Enchantress  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882. 

Leo  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882. 

SuRi'RisE  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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RETROSPECTION. 

The  bubble  of  the  silver-springing  waves, 

Castalian  music,  and  that  fluttering  sound. 

Low  rustling  of  the  loved  Apollian  leaves. 

With  which  my  youthful  hair  was  to  be  crowned. 

Grow  dimmer  in  my  ears  ; while  Beauty  grieves 
Over  her  votary,  less  frequent  found  ; 

And,  not  untouched  by  storms,  my  life-boat  heaves 
Through  the  splashed  ocean-waters,  outward  bound. 

And  as  the  leaning  mariner,  his  hand 
Clasped  on  his  ear,  strives  trembling  to  reclaim 
Some  loved  lost  echo  from  the  fleeting  strand. 

So  lean  I back  to  the  poetic  land  ; 

And  in  my  heart  a sound,  a voice,  a name 
Hangs,  as  above  the  lamp  hangs  the  expiring  flame. 

N.  C.  Roscoe. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Ferns  in  cases  will  require  very  little  moisture  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  maintain  them  in  a thriving  condition,  but  they  must  have  sufficient 
to  keep  them  safe.  In  watering  from  the  present  time  until  the  turn  of 
the  year,  take  advantage  as  far  as  practicable  of  bright  dry  weather  for  the 
application  of  water,  and  exercise  a fair  amount  of  care  to  prevent  the  fronds 
being  made  very  wet  : some  kinds  will  be  in  no  way  injured  by  the  satura- 
tion of  their  fronds  with  water,  whilst  others,  such  as  the  adiantums,  will 
in  all  probability  suffer  more  or  less.  The  cases  ought  also  to  be  ventilated  more 
freely  to  ensure  a sweet  and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  which  it  need  hardly 
be  said  is  the  best  preventive  of  mildew.  If  a general  rule  is  wanted  it  cau  be 
given  briefly  to  this  effect — give  no  water  to  fern  cases  from  November  I to 
February  1. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Auriculas  must  be  kept  clean  and  dry  ; any  drip  from  the  lights  will  do  in- 
calculable mischief ; at  no  time,  not  even  during  frost,  should  the  roots  be  dust 
dry  ; it  causes  an  exhaustion  of  the  plant  which  will  tell  seriously  on  the  bloom 
hereafter. 

Carnations  will  often  be  found  beset  with  green  fly  during  damp  warm 
weather  at  this  time  of  year ; in  which  case  fumigate  at  once,  and  again  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  they  will  probably  remain  quite  clean  till  they 
begin  to  grow  again  in  spring. 

Cauliflowers  potted  for  keeping  over  winter  should  be  kept  rather  dry, 
and  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  keep  them  stocky  and 
hard.  Keep  the  lights  or  glasses  on  always  at  night  from  this  time  forth,  re- 
moving them  every  morning,  except  during  frost  or  drenching  rains.  In  wet 
muggy  weather  tilt  the  lights  upon  blocks  of  wood  or  bricks,  so  as  to  create  a 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  and  yet  keep  them  from  being  saturated 
with  water. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  now  be  lifted  if  required,  as  the  next 
year’s  crop  will  be  leas  jeopardized  by  getting  them  early  to  the  places  in 
which  they  are  to  fruit.  Fork  in  a good  dressing  of  manure  between  the  trees 
in  old  plantations, 

CAisBAaE  FOR  Spring  Sufflies. — Now  is  a good  time  to  select  from  the 
seed  beds  some  of  the  smallest  plants  and  prick  them  out  in  some  warm  corner 
where  they  can  be  protected  if  necessary,  to  provide  a stock  of  plants  for 
putting  out  in  the  spring,  and  for  making  good  any  losses  that  may  occur  in 
the  beds  put  out  for  early  use.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a hard 
winter  to  kill  a good  many  of  the  jdants  where  the  situation  is  low  and  the 
ground  heavy  and  cold. 

Gkeenjiou.se. — On  bright  days  open  all  the  ventilators,  to  cause  a free 
circulation  of  air  among  the  plants.  Avoid  using  lire-heat  as  much  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  and  give  very  little  water 
to  those  that  have  finished  their  growth,  or  which  it  is  desirable  to  throw 
into  a state  of  rest.  Plants  in  jiits  will  endure  short  periods  of  frost  better  if 
kept  well  aired  and  moderately  dry.  A clear  sky  and  a few  points  of  north  in 
the  wind  may  be  considered  indications  of  frost,  and  at  such  times  the 
cultivator  should  be  on  his  guard. 


Fruit  Treim  to  bo  planted  as  soon  as  possible;  manure  not  to  be  used 
unless  the  ground  is  in  a poor  condition,  and  then  a little  fresh  soil  should 
bo  used  with  it  if  possible.  Turf  from  the  roadside,  clay,  clearings  of  ponds 
and  ditches,  are  excellent  materials  to  invigorate  an  old  worn-out  soil  required 
for  fruit  culture,  as  also  to  give  body  to  poor  sandy  and  chalky  soils.  In 
planting,  keep  all  roots  near  the  surface  ; never  plant  any  tree  deeper  than 
it  was  before,  and  if  it  was  evidently  too  deeply  planted  before  give  it  a better 
chance  than  it  had  previously  by  more  shallow  planting.  Stake  immediately  to 
prevent  rocking  by  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  prune  with  care. 

Peaches  in  the  forcing  house  to  be  pruned  at  once,  the  roots  top  dressed, 
and  the  branches  washed.  Vacancies  may  now  be  filled  up  in  the  peach  house, 
and  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  bearing  trees.  In  planting  peaches  on 
open  borders,  let  attention  be  first  given  to  drainage  : if  the  soil  is  light,  lay 
down  six  inches  of  tenacious  loam  or  clay,  or  turf  from  a loamy  pasture,  and 
about  three  inches  of  rotten  dung,  and  then  stir  the  whole,  and  mix  fhi® 
material  with  the  staple  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  mixing  the  ingedients  well 
together.  The  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  all  require  a firm,  substantial, 
and  somewhat  adhesive  soil,  a south  aspect,  and  a dry  bottom. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  to  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  have  every  encouragement  to  push  forward  for  bloom.  If  they  cannot  have 
a structure  to  themselves,  keep  them  near  the  glass  where  there  is  no  drip. 

Revise  all  named  plants  while  there  are  blooms  or  fruits  to  determine  if 
they  are  tallied  correctly.  To  keep  plants  correctly  tallied  will  do  more  to 
familiarize  the  mind  with  their  several  characters  and  excellencies  than  any 
amount  of  book  study ; in  fact,  every  garden  is  a book  where,  not  he  who 
runs  but  he  who  stoops  may  read,  and  everything  of  real  interest  should  have 
a tally  correctly  written.  This  is  specially  useful  in  regard  to  rock  plants, 
coniferous  trees,  and  roses. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Those  who  devote  attention  to  the  rearing  of  turkeys  will  now  be  ^nte^ 
taining  serious  thoughts  in  regard  to  fattening  some  portion  of  the  ^ock.  Such 
peculiar  ideas  are  entertained  in  many  districts  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  bringing  the  birds  into  condition  that  in  many  instances  they  will  cost  a 
good  round  sum  before  they  are  finished.  If  people  like  to  pay  for  their 
hobbies,  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain  or  even  to  remark  upon  the  matter. 
Every  one  to  his  taste,  and  there  are  worse  ways  of  spending  money  than  in 
amateur  farming.  In  feeding  turkeys  at  this  stage  almost  anything  will  do, 
but  there  must  be  plenty  of  it.  Boiled  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with 
barley  meal,  or  crushed  oats,  or  buckwheat,  answers  splendidly.  To  save  time 
in  describing  details,  let  it  be  understood  that  they  want  a lot  of  anything 
good,  supplied  fresh,  with  plenty  of  pure  water,  and  the  place  to  be  kept  clean 
Ind  sweet.  If  you  can  obtain  waste  fat  from  the  market,  you  may  regularly 
smash  up  a lot  and  mix  it  with  the  meal ; and  you  may  even  buy  tallow 
greaves— only  mind  you  fatten  a few  on  corn  and  potatoes,  without  greaves, 
for  your  own  table.  If  well  managed,  three  weeks  of  such  feeding  is  enough. 
The  most  delicate  birds  are  the  poults  of  the  year ; but  if  you  want  large 
turkeys  you  must  fatten  those  that  have  raised  only  one  brood,  and  are,  we  will 
say,  eighteen  months  old. 


(Emails  at^utseties. 

MESSRS.  HANNAFORD  AND  SONS’  NURSERIES,  TEIGNMOUTH. 

It  is  at  all  times  interesting  to  look  over  a seaside  nursery,  and  to  see  how  the 
conductors  have  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a large  number  of  small  customers 
as  well  as  for  a considerable  body  of  large  purchasers  who  for  the  most  part 
reside’  near  the  coast,  and  therefore  require  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as 
tender  flowering  plants  as  will  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  sometimes 
heavily  charged  with  salt  spray.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Messrs.  Hannaford 
and  Sons’  nurseries,  and  a walk  through  the  different  departments  shows  how 
well  the  requirements  of  a large  body  of  purchasers  of  subjects  belonging  to 
a well-appointed  nursery  are  provided  for.  I make  this  remark  here  because 
time  and  space  are  precious  just  now,  and  I can  only  refer  to  a few  subjects 
that  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

First,  allow  me  to  observe  that  recently  Cupressus  macrocarpa  has  been 
referred  to  in  these  pages  as  admirably  adapted  for  seaside  planting,  provided 
it  can  be  sheltered  from  rough  winds.  This  fact  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
firm,  and  a large  stock  of  it  is  growing  as  a consequence.  All  the  plants  are 
raised  from  home-saved  seed,  and  they  may  be  seen  all  about  the  nursery  in 
sizes  from  one-year  seedlings  to  specimens  six  feet  in  height.  I particu- 
larly noticed  a tine  stock  of  specimens  that  were  about  five  feet  high,  and 
growing  in  large  pots,  to  be  ready  for  removal  at  any  period  of  the  year.  I was 
assured  that  this  was  the  only  way  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their  customers, 
who  came  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  wanted  them  at  once  and  for 
immediate  effects.  The  round-leaved  laurel  is  thought  much  of  here,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  other  kinds.  As  its  name  indicates,  its  leaves 
are  rounder  than  those  of  the  common  laurel.  Ligustrum  coriaceum  ^ grown 
in  large  quantities,  as  it  is  found  to  succeed  admirably  on  the  coast.  Weigelas 
also  do  well,  and  I also  noticed  some  particularly  healthy  examples  exposed 
to  the  sea  breeze  of  Pinus  insignis.  Fruit  trees  are  largely  grown,  and 
roses  are  of  course  a strong  feature.  . i 

Amongst  the  flowering  plants  in  the  open  ground  the  single  dahlias  made 
an  attractive  display,  and  nowhere  have  I seen  Fyrethrum  inodorum  so  good  as 
■here.  The  plants  were  not  so  much  overgrown  as  they  usually  are,  and  they 
were  literally  covered  with  flowers  that  were  as  white  as  one  could  wish.  In 
most  cases  this  pyrethrum  blooms  but  sparingly,  and  the  flowers  are  heavily 
tinted  with  green.  A strain  of  Tom  Thumb  antirrhinums  must  not  be  omitted  ; 
the  plants  were  not  more  than  ten  inches  high,  and  were  flowering  freely,  the 
prevailing  colours  being  white,  yellow,  and  crimson,  variously  marbled  and 
spotted  with  distinct  and  pleasing  colours.  Geum  coccineum,  grown  in  seven- 
inch  pots,  as  it  is  in  these  nurseries,  is  not  to  bo  despised  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  September,  and  its  flowers  are  not  wanting  in  value  m a cut  state. 
The  shrubby  veronicas  meet  with  a fair  share  of  attention,  and  their  condition 
shows  that  either  the  management  or  the  climate  is  most  favourable  to  them. 
I have  not  seen  so  good  a display  of  veronicas  out  of  doors  since  the  winter  of 
1879-80.  The  severe  cold  experienced  during  that  winter  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  veronicas  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  llyacinthus  caudieps, 
so  useful  to  cut  from,  is  grown  in  quantity  ..and  highly  ostecmed.  Liliuin 
auratum  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  flowering  grandly  in  the  open  ground,  aiui 
produced  a striking  effect.  The  bulbs  wore  planted  six  inches  deep,  and  iiiuJ 
a nice  sprinkling  of  sand  round  thorn  when  put  out.  INlr.  Hannaford  told  mo 
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that  hy  planliiif;  them  in  this  way  ho  liail  vory  fow  Iohsoh.  Most  of  tho  Inilba, 
it  may  bo  added,  wore  bearing  from  four  to  bovom  flowers  oaeh. 

If  it  were  re<niired  of  mo  to  name  ono  of  tho  loading  plants  thataro  grown 
in  ()uantity  hero  for  soasido  gardens,  it  would  bo  tho  Euonymns.  This  and 
tho  tamarisk  aro  always  at  homo  by  tho  sad  soa  waves.  Tho  rich,  doop  glossy 
green  leafage  of  Kuonymus  ja]>onious  renders  it  invaluable,  Tho  old  goldon- 
leavod  variety  with  narrowish  leaves  ae(iuiros  hero  a sparkling  brightness  that 
wo  cannot  matoh  in  inland  districts,  and  tho  newer  broad-leaved  Japan  varie- 
ties with  yellow  and  creamy  variations  grow  rapidly  and  never  sudor  from 
tho  winter,  as  they  aro  roi)ortod  to  do  in  London.  When  in  doubt  play 
trumps,  and  hero  they  aro  in  vegetable  form,  fit  for  all  sorts  of  purposes, 
cheap  enough  for  a front  garden  and  good  enough  for  a grand  promenade. 

In  tho  various  plant  houses  there  is  a good  stock  of  useful  subjects. 
Bouvardias  receive  a good  deal  of  attention  and  aro  grown  in  large  numbers. 
Ferns,  dracamas,  and  palms  of  a suitable  size  for  table  decoration  appear  to  bo 
a great  feature  of  tho  trade,  and  a very  large  stock  of  all  the  best  zonal  pelar- 
goniums had  just  been  brought  into  the  houses  to  furnish  flowers  for  the  winter. 
An  active  business  appears  to  be  carried  on  at  the  shop,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  one  of  tho  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  cut 
flowers,  bulbs,  and  seeds  coming  in  for  a full  share  of  attention. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


anh  Jltttmgs, 

THE  ROOT  SHOW  AT  AYLESBURY. 

The  great  exhibition  of  roots  and  vegetables  held  at  Aylesbury  in  connexion 
with  the  inspection  of  the  sewage  works  of  the  Native  Guano  Company 
brought  together  a great  assemblage  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  well  as  of 
experts  in  engineering  and  chemistry.  The  sole  object  of  the  display  was  to 
attract  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  manure  prepared  from  sewage  by 
the  ABC  process,  and  viewed  in  this  light  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  answered 
its  purpose.  In  fact,  it  was  an  immense  exhibition,  and  the  stuff  shown  was 
of  line  quality,  and  admirably  represented  a well-prepared  schedule.  To  very 
many  present  the  interest  turned  upon  the  value  of  the  manure.  It  consists 
evidently  and  avowedly  of  charcoal  plus  sediment  from  sewage.  Now  char- 
coal pure  and  simple  is  a proper  fertilizer  of  the  ground.  There  is  much 
interesting  evidence  on  this  point  in  Leibig’s  “Chemistry  of  Agriculture,” 
and  there  is  much  experience  of  its  use  amongst  practical  men  of  an  inquiring 
turn  who  turn  to  good  account  the  facts  that  pass  before  them.  Charcoal 
necessarily  generates  carbonic  acid,  and  it  also  necessarily  absorbs  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  by  a double  action  it  contributes  to  the  plant 
what  may  be  called  its  lowest  class  of  food,  its  read  and  potatoes  ; and  also 
its  highest  class  of  food,  its  meat  and  wine.  It  is,  moreover,  a long-lasting 
substance,  assimilating  with  the  soil  itself  but  slowly,  for  we  may  discover 
where  this  black  manure  has  been  used  two  or  three  or  more  years  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  application.  But  though  not  disposed  to  assimilate  with  the 
soil,  as  in  the  case  of  prehistoric  caves,  where  the  charcoal  is  often  untouched 
by  time,  while  all  other  records  of  men,  such  as  carved  bones,  flint  imple- 
inents,  and  the  like,  are  much  decayed,  yet  this  does  not  prevent  its  assimila- 
tion with  the  plant,  which  indeed  is  easily  accomplished.  Solid  substances 
do  not  enter  into  plants,  and  therefore  charcoal  is  excluded.  But  the  action 
of  oxygen  upon  it  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  produced  in  the  soil  and  moving 
through  it  may  reach  plants  that  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  any 
particular  spot  where  the  charcoal  may  be  deposited.  The  question  then 
arises,  ^ What  besides  charcoal  are  we  to  consider  as  necessary  constituents 
of  this, manure  ? Undoubtedly,  we  may  expect  a low  percentage  of  alkalies 
and  phosphates,  and,  speaking  from  a theoretical  speculation  only,  we  should 
expect  a rather  large  percentage  of  chlorides.  These  several  constituents 
are  essentials  of  a complete  manure.  Of  ammonia  there  is  probably  not  much 
more  than  a trace,  for  it  is  admitted  that  its  separation  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  process,  as  we  imagine  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  process  designed 
for  large  operations  ; in  the  laboratory  it  may  be  another  matter.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  speculate  at  all  ? Why  not  go  to  head-quarters  ? It 
remains  to  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  company,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
never  published  any  authoritative  analysis  of  this  manure.  As  we  have 
never  purchased  any,  and  have  never  been  asked  to  recommend  it,  we  may 
have  but  slender  right  to  press  questions  that  might  prove  inconvenient,  but 
we  have  the  right  to  criticise,  for  we  have  been  invited  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  the  more  concerned  to  make  a public  matter  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
manure,  because  that  is  a part  of  a great  public  question.  The  ABC  system 
has  had  some  ups  and  downs,  and  it  was  discovered  too  late  that  the  manure 
would  not  pay  for  the  process  of  producing  it.  But  when  the  works  are 
subsidized  by  municipalities,  and  the  manure  is  sold  at  £3  lOs.  per  ton,  its 
actual  value  becomes  a subject  of  general  interest.  In  brushing  through  the 
crowd  at  the  show,  we  met  with  many  friends — practical  men,  of  large 
experience — who  have  used  the  manure  through  a course  of  some  half-dozen 
years  or  so,  and  they  all  told  the  same  tale  of  quick  effect  and  lasting  virtue, 
and  added  an  opinion  that  it  was  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  schedule  was  laid  out  in  a way  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  roots  grown 
on  small  plots  by  forcing  processes,  the  object  being  to  secure  selections 
from  genuine  crops  of  reasonable  breadth.  We  could  name  places  where  a 
similar  plan  might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  for  it  serves  no  useful  purpose 
to  have  roots  grown  in  little  lots  with  extra  nursing  and  minute  care.  What 
is  rea.lly  wanted  is  the  encouragement  of  profitable  cropping,  just  as  good  plain 
walking  is  more  useful  than  dancing  on  the  tight  rope.  The  classes  for 
mangels  and  turnips  were  in  several  instances  required  to  be  taken  from  crops 
of  not  less  than  three  acres,  five  acres,  and  seven  acres.  As  illustrating  the 
general  serviceableness  of  the  manure,  the  classes  comprised,  in  addition  to 
roots,^  cereals,  vegetables,  grapes,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  However, 
the  big  stuff  predominated,  and  mangels  and  potatoes  were  especially  fine.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  rules  prohibited  the  entry  of  any  articles  not  grown 
with  this  guano,  and  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  best  means  had  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  genuine  test  possible  of  a public  character  of  its 
adaptation  to  restore  the  balance  in  the  soil  of  the  constituents  that  are  for 
ever  in  process  of  abstraction  by  the  crops  we  put  upon  it. 


AUTUMN  DANGERS.  Pestilential  fogs  and  vapours  always  follow  excessive  summer  rain- 

fall,  and  infectious  diseases  are  at  no  time  more  prevalent  than  in  the  autumn.  Every  house - 
WmrHT-S  bed-room,  bath-room,  and  nursery 

a simple  but  efficacious  preventive  of  infectious 
disease.  Purchase  only  Wright  s Sapo  Carboms  Detergens,”  as  prescribed  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  see  these  words  on  every  wrapper  and  tablet.— [Advt.] 


iilotcs  of  ©bsntattoit. 

■storing  dahlias. 

In  my  time  I have  tried  many  different  ways  of  keeping  dahlias  through  the 
winter,  and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  has  been  to  place  them  in  a shed 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost  and  cover  them  with  earth.  From 
my  exponence  of  this  plan  1 am  satisfied  that  the  drying  of  the  tubers  in  tho 
open  air,  and  stowing  them  away  in  all  sorts  of  faney  positions,  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  It  is  very  eertam  that  the  dahlia  does  not  in  its  native  country  get 
any  fanciful  treatment,  and  why  should  it  have  it  here  ? As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  more  naturally  it  is  treated  the  better  tho  roots  keep.  Wo  have  just 
taken  up  our  stock,  which  is  rather  a largo  one.  I had  them  brought  to  tho 
shed  as  soon  as  they  were  lifted,  and  then  had  them  covered  with  six  inches 
of  soil  that  had  lam  in  a heap  for  months  past  in  the  frame  ground.  It  was  there- 
fore, neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  The  soil  is  laid  over  the  roots  sufficiently 
thick  to  exclude  the  air,  and  tho  moisture  it  contains  will  keep  the  roots  fresh 
and  plump  until  the  spring.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  roots  so  pre- 
served will  be  in  a far  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  spring,  than  those 
not  covered  up  during  the  winter.  When  the  rorts  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
even  it  it  be  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  they  becomejmore  or  less  shrivelled  up,  and  as 
a consequence  they  do  not  start  into  growth  so  strongly  as  those  which  have 
been  kept  in  plump  condition.  q’_  p 

WHERE  ARE  THE  GOOD  POTATOES  ? 

\Vhat  may  be  the  experience  of  other  people  I cannot  say,  but  I know  as 
regards  my  own  that  since  I have  exhausted  my  stock  of  eating  potatoes  for 
the  present  year  I have  not  ta,sted,  either  out  or  at  home,  any  that  are  mealy 
and  of  good  flavour.  To  qualify  this  statement  it  is  neceesary  to  say  that  my 
garden  is  so  small  that  I cannot  grow  more  than  enough  for  use  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season.  Therefore  I only  grow  the  old  Ashleaf,  and, 
as  just  stated,  since  we  finished  them  we  have  not  had  a good  eating  potato  in 
our  house.  What  is  quite  as  remarkable,  we  dine  with  friends  sometimes,  and 
they  place  on  the  table  are  like  those  we  buy — they  are  close  and 
ill-flavoured.  In  consequence  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  potatoes 
generally  are  of  very  inferior  quality  this  year.  This  is  also  the  experience 
of  a^  friend  of  mine.  He  has  purchased  potatoes  from  widely  different 
districts,  but  the  results  are  the  same  ; the  potatoes  are  waxy  and  wanting  in 
flavour.  I write  to  know  if  you  can  account  for  this.  Last  year  we  could 
obtain  the  very  best  potatoes  at  a low  price,  but  this  season  we  have  to  pay 
more  money  for  samples  of  a very  inferior  quality. 

One  who  Likes  a Mealy  Potato. 
POMPONE  DAHLIAS. 

As  an  old  grower  of  dahlias  tolerably  free  from  prejudice,  I have  been  much 
gratified  to  observe  how  prominently  the  pompones  are  coming  to  the  front, 
iaking  them  all  round  they  are  most  valuable;  in  the  flower  garden  they 
make  a sp^ndid  display,  and  in  a cut  state  they  are  most  useful,  as  the  flowers 
can  be  readily  arranged  with  other  subjects,  and  stand  well  in  water.  Amongst 
the  large  array  of  dahlias  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  none  pleased  more 
than  the  pompones  in  the  beautiful  stand  from  Slough.  The  scarlet  varieties 
were  parWoularly  attractive,  and  some  of  the  newer  shades  of  rose  and  of  lilac 
were  very  pleasing.  The  pompones,  in  common  with  the  show,  fancy,  and 
Mngle  forms,  are  not  in  a general  way  made  the  most  of  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  plants  are  not  prepared  sufficiently,  and  instead  of  strong  examples 
in  six.inch  pots  being  put  out  at  the  end  of  May,  small  plants  in  sixties 
are  considered  suitable  by  the  majority  of  growers.  In  consequence,  the  summer 
IS  half  over  before  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  bloom  freely  and 
produce  a striking  effect.  I employ  them  with  much  success  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, and  I so  shape  my  course  that  I have  when  the  time  arrives  for  putting 
them  out  plants  with  stems  as  thick  as  a man’s  little  finger.  To  keep  them 
down  to  a moderate  height,  and  render  the  use  of  sticks  unnecessary,  I plant 
them  aslant  and  peg  down  the  growth  until  the  bed  is  covered.  They  are  then 
allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  the  effect  produced  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Dahlia  Fancier. 

. OCTOBER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  early-flowering  chrj'santhemums,  such  as  Indicum  nanum  and  Precocite, 
are  of  much  value  for  garden  decoration  during  September  and  the  first  week 
or  so  of  October,  and  they  may  be  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  con- 
servatory 5 but  they  do  not,  as  so  frequently  stated,  fill  up  the  gap  between 
the  summer-flowering  plants  and  the  general  stock  of  chrysanthemums.  They  are 
too  early  to  do  this,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  leave  a decided  blank.  We 
still  want  a race  of  chrysanthemums  that  will  be  at  their  best  in  October, 
and  vve  have  a good  contribution  to  it  in  Mrs.  Cullingford,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J-  and  Sons  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter,  who  appears  to  have  been  devot- 
ing some  attention  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  the  raising  of  seed- 
ling, and  belongs  to  the  incurved  section.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  that  well-known  variety  Annie  Salter,  and  are  pure  white,  so  that 
they  will  be  of  much  value  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state,  and  in  appear- 
ance are  superior  to  the  best  of  the  early-flowering  kinds.  The  plants  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  were  in  full  bloom  on  October  10,  and  from  the  profuse 
manner  in  which  they  were  producing  their  flowers  it  is  evident  that  the 
variety  will  not  be  without  value  for  market  purposes.  If  other  readers  of 
this  Magazine  know  of  varieties  that  are  at  their  best  during  October,  they 
would  do  a real  service  to  cultivators  generally  by  giving  the  names.  I do  not 
mean  varieties  that  produce  a stray  flower  or  come  into  bloom  the  last  week, 
but  those  which  are  at  their  best  at  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Chrysanthemum  C rower. 
GREEN  PEAS  IN  AUTUMN. 

This  season  I have  fonnd  that  welbknown  second  early  pea  Dickson’s 
Early  Favourite  of  much  value  for  furnishing  supplies  in  the  autumn  when  grern 
peas  are  much  appreciated.  Of  this  variety  I had  a quart  of  seed  when  making 
my  last  sowing  of  peas  on  June  15.  I thought  it  desirable  to  use  the  seed, 
and  although  I feared  the  results  would  not  pay  for  the  labour  of  sowing,  I 
determined  to  carry  out  my  first  intentions,  knowing  that  knowledge  gained 
would  not  be  without  value.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  crop  had  the  usual  attention,  and  I have  now  good  cause  to  be  well  grat-- 
fied  with  the  result.  The  yield  has  indeed  bean  most  satisfactory.  For  some 
time  I WAS  able  to  gather  a good  supply  twice  a week,  and  on  October  13  I 
gathered  nearly  a peck,  the  quality  being  remarkably  good.  It  will  perhaps 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  this  note  if  it  is  stated  that  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  slopes  somewhat. 

Wycemibe  Court,  Bachs,  D.  W. 
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“KARLIEST  OF  ALL  PEA”  (LAXTON). 

This  variety  of  pea,  recommended  by  “T.  M.  P.,”  last  week,  true  to  its 
name  So  far  I have  proved  all  our  early  peas  against  Laxtou  s William  the 
S'  Now  Earliest  of  All  must  bo  the  standard  for  earliness.  It  is  a week 
at  least  earlier  than  William  the  First,  and  has  more  “'‘'® 

of  better  quality  when  cooked.  I shall  grow  all  I can  of  it  nex^t 

INDIAN  CIIOCUSES. 

The  plants  to  which  1 am  desirous  of  briefly  referring  in 
way  related  to  the  crocuses  of  the  English  garden,  which  ^ 

disulav  of  colour  during  the  early  spring  months,  but  constitute  a very  impor- 
tSroup  of  orchids.  So  attracti  ve  are  the  flowers  that  they  would  bo  we  come 
at  any  seLon  of  the  year,  hut  produced  as  they  arc  in 

dull  months  of  October  and  November,  they  never  fail  to  receive  a,  full  sli-are 

examples  of  each  should  be  g^rown  whether  there  is  an  f 

they  Ln  be  cultivated  with  great  success  in  an  .“^‘^inary  plant  stov^^^ 

g„L,lcoUecli..,. 

our  large  specimens  form  a very  distinct  ana  1 tRoin  T nm  in 

intermediate  house,  and  fully  justify  the  ^are  bestowed  upon  t W 
duced  to  call  attention  to  the  Pleioues  now  as  they  are  ust  coming  1 
and  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainte  mav  now  be  fmind 

<in  for  in  all  the  nurseries  in  v/hich  orchids  are  cultivated  rnay  now  be  louna 
so,  tor  in  an  tne  nurseries  m wme  information  of 

flowering  specimens  of  some,  if  not  an,  tne  k ehae  thpir  are 

those  wL  are  not  acquainted  with  the  gemis,  it  may  ^e.^ved  ^ 
dwarf  in  growth,  the  leaves  attaining  a height  of  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and 
the  flowerl  from  three  to  four  inches.  They  are  all  deciduous,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  growth  and  m advance  of 
the  foliage.  The  plants  are  indeed  destitute  of  leaves  when  in  flower,  and  when 
well  grown  and  at  their  best  they  present  the  appearance  of  solid  masses  of  bloom 
a few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  pots  or  pans.  Good  examples  m five  or 
six  inch  pots  are  very  attractive  ; but  they  are  most  effective  when  grown 
in  the  form  of  specimens  measuring  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diamete  . 
As  the  roots  do  not  extend  far  below  the  surface,  a great  depth  of  pot  room  s 
not  necessary,  or  indeed  desirable,  and  pans  rather  deeper 
employed  for  propagating  purposes  are  decidedly  preferable.  For  the  majority 
of  our  specimens  we  have  pans  ten  inches  in  diameter  ? 

depth,  and  these  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  size  that 
We  use  a mixture  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  sphagnum,  and 
tions  being  two  parts  each  of  loam  and  peat,  and  one  part 
sphagnum.  The  most  suitable  period  at  which  to  repot  them  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  growing  season  ; and  therefore  they  should  have  ^ 

is  necessary  immediately  the  flowers  have  lost  their  beauty.  In  shifting  them 
remove  as  much  of  the  old  material  from  about  the  ®®'“  ^® 

without  any  risk  of  injury,  and  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  kept  well 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  to  secure 
this  fill  the  pans  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  crocks  or  a mixture  of 
crocks  and  nodules  of  charcoal.  The  growth  is  made  during  the  short  days 
and  it  is  important  to  place  them  when  potted  rather  near  the  glass  to  ensure 
the  foliage  being  stout  and  firm.  Rather  liberal  supplies  will  be  lequired  during 
the  growing  season,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  when  the  young  leaies 
begin  to  push  up  freely.  During  the  season  of  rest  the  water  supply  must  be 
reduced,  but  they  must  have  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  shrivelling  ot 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  make  their  appearance  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  the  water  supply.  There  are  three  kinds  of  special 
value,  and  these  are— Pleione  lagenaria,  the  flowers  rose,  whit^  a^  crimson 
P.  maoulata,  white,  the  labellum  marked  with  crimson,  and  P.  VVamchiana, 
which  has  flowers  of  a pale  rose  colour 


CHOICE  PEACHES. 

The  note  of  “ G.  S.  ” and  the  communication  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  theselec* 
tion  of  peaches  and  nectarines  for  the  orchard  house  have  afforded  me  much 
interest,  and  I was  glad  to  note  that  they  both  advise  more  extended  selec- 
tions than  those  which  obtain  in  m.ost  gardens.  As  a practical  cultivator  1 
have  long  been  convinced  that  the  general  body  of  cultivators  harp  too  much 
on  Royal  George  peach  and  Elruge  nectarine,  two  excellent  fruits  undoubtedly, 
but  they  are  not  so  good  that  they  should  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  kinds.  I have  also  proved  in  the  orchard  and  other  fruit  houses  under 
my  charge  that  there  are  at  least  twelve  peaches  of  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  worthy  of  being  generally  cultivated  ; and  yet  we  see  on  all  sides 
large  houses  devoted  exclusively  to  two  or  three  varieties.  It  is  not  of  course 
practicable  to  grow  as  many  as  a dozen  kinds  under  glass  in  any  one  garden, 
unless  there  are  several  structures,  or  the  trees  trained  as  cordons  or  grown  m 
pots.  But  there  are  few  gardens  in  which  the  indoor  culture  of  peaches  is 
attempted  that  space  cannot  be  found  for  six  kinds.  I am  not  partial  to  pot 
culture,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  keep  the  trees 
well  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer  season.  Were  it  not  for  tius 
fact  I should  have  no  objection  to  growing  the  trees  m pots,  as  1 am  fully 
aware  that  when  they  are  properly  cared  for  they  will  yield  most  satisfactory 
crops.  I know  also  that  the  system  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  grow  a 
much  larger  number  of  trees  in  a given  space  than  is  otherwise  practicable, 
and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  a goodly  number  of  distinct 
varieties.  I have  a great  liking  for  the  double  cordon  system  of  training  the 
trees,  as  by  it  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  growing  a comparatively  large 
number  of  varieties  without  the  labour  incidental  to  the  pot  trees.  The  double 
cordons  have  two  or  three  loading  stems,  and  their  roots  are  in  a border  m the 
usual  way,  and  if  the  growth  has  a tendency  to  become  too  luxuriant  for 
the  trees  to  be  fruitful  a very  little  root  pruning  will  generally  suffice  to 
check  the  excess  of  vigour.  In  giving  the  names  of  the  twelve  sorts  that, 
according  to  my  experience,  have  special  claims  upon  cultivators,  I shall 
arrange  them  in  three  groups,  the  first  to  contain  four  early,  the  second  live 
mid-season,  and  the  third  three  late  kinds.  The  three  early  varieties  I would 
recommend  arc  Alexander,  a comparatively  now  American  variety,  the  fruits 
of  medium  size,  well  coloured,  and  of  excellent  flavour  ; Halo’s  Early,  anotlier 
variety  of  American  origin,  bearing  medium-sized  fruits  of  excellent  flavour  ; 
Rivers’s  Early  York,  a capital  variety  in  the  way  of  Early  York,  but  hardier 
and  altogether  better;  and  Dr.  Hogg,  a large  handsome  and  excellent  fruit. 
'Pile  five  mid-season  varieties  are  Royal  George,  the  best  peach  of  its  season  ; 
Bellegardo,  a vahiahlo  variety  bearing  fruit  of  largo  size  and  splendid  qu.ality  ; 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  an  excellent  variety  of  the  Noblesse  typo;  Grosso 
Mignoniie,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  mid-season  poaches,  and  a worthy  com- 


iianion  to  the  Royal  George  ; Condor,  a little-known  but  good  peach,  the  tree 
a capital  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  line  quality.  From  the  late  kinds  I would 
select  Late  Admirable,  not  a heavy  cropper,  but  more  productive  than 
Walburtoii’s  Admirable,  and  of  excellent  quality  'and  appearance  ; (ioshawk, 
which  I sec  Mr.  Douglas  recommends,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  tree  is  a good 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  large,  handsome,  and  well  flavoured  ; and  Lady  Pal- 
merston, thoroughly  good  in  its  season.  A new  variety,  under  the  name  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  spoken  of  as  ripening  in  advance  of  Alexander,  and  as 
being  in  other  respects  good.  If  it  is  so  it  will  prove  a decided  acquisition,  and 
anv  trustworthy  information  that  can  be  obtained  respecting  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  Gardener. 

CHOICE  NECTARINES, 

The  remarks  in  my  note  on  peaches  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
growing  a larger  number  of  varieties  than  is  usually  the  case  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  nectarines.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  large  a 
number  of  nectarines  as  of  peaches,  but  the  number  should  be  considerably 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  season  and  enhancing  the  interest 
attached  to  their  cultivation.  It  will  bo  safe  to  say  that  no  employer  will 
object  to  his  dessert  being  as  varied  as  possible,  provided  the  whole  of  the 
fruits  are  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable  in  the  respective  seasons  ; and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  period  over  which  the 
supply  of  any  particular  fruit  extends  being  increased  by  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  any  additional  cost.  There  should  be  not  more 
than  one  nectarine  to  two  peaches,  and  for  associating  with  the  twelve  •rarieties 
of  peaches  the  following  six  are  quite  unsurpassed  : — Lord  Napier  and  Rivera  s 
Orange  for  early  supplies,  both  being  productive,  handsome  in  appearance,  and 
of  excellent  quality  ; Violette  Hative,  Pine-apple,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  for 
mid-season  ; and  Milton,  late,  a rather  new  and  very  excellent  fruit  Victoria 
is  also  a good  late  nectarine.  Mr.  Douglas  did  right  to  reject  the  Elruge  with 
so  many  good  sorts  to  select  from.  Head  Gardener. 

SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  annually  forced  for  the  decoration  daring  the  early 
spring  months  of  the  large  conservatory  under  my  charge,  none  are  found 
more  useful  or  are  more  appreciated  than  the  Persian  Lilac  and  the  Guelder 
Pose  The  blooms  of  the  first-mentioned  afiford  a very  pleasing  Idac  shade,  and 
those  of  the  other  are  of  a pure  white,  and  both  have  a very  effective  appear- 
ance in  contrast  with  the  scarlet  and  crimson  hues  of  the  rhododendrons  and 
orange  and  red  tints  of  the  Ghent  azaleas,  which  also  are  forced  rather  largely. 
The  lilac  and  viburnum  are  in  the  first  place  readily  propagated,  as  two  or  three 
good  stools  of  each  will  afford  abundant  supplies  of  suckers,  and  they  bloom 
freely  and  can  be  forced  with  a minimum  of  trouble.  The  great  point  is  to 
have  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  and  well  set  with  flower  b^d^  and  by  a 
very  simple  course  of  procedure  we  obtain  both.  I find  that  the  best  results 
are  ensured  by  growing  them  in  standard  form  with  stems  ranging  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  as  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  can  be  properly  ripened, 
and  moreover  neat  standards  can  be  effectively  arranged  with  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  Guelder  Rose  the  flowers  appear  to 
greater  advantage  on  standards.  In  a secluded  but  open  part  of  the  shrubbery 
we  have  several  stools  of  each  of  the  subjects  from  which  we  draw  every 
autumn  a supply  of  suckers  equal  to  our  annual  requirements,  and  to  promote 
the  production  of  strong  suckers  we  manure  liberally.  At  the  end  of  October 
or  early  in  November  the  strongest  suckers  are  selected  and  taken  off  with  as 
many  roots  as  practicable,  and  cut  back  to  a length  ranging  from  twenty-four 
to  forty  inches  according  to  their  strength.  All  the  buds  from  the  base  to 
within  six  or  eight  incEes  of  the  top  are  removed,  and  they  are  then 
planted  in  an  open  position  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
fairly  rich  we  apply  a rather  liberal  dressing  of  manure.  During  the  summer, 
all  shoots  that  push  below  the  second  or  third  pair  o.f  buds  are  rubbed  off, 
and  the  space  between  them  is  kept  free  from  weeds.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  tLy  are  lifted  and  planted  farther  apart,  a good  distance  at  which 
to  put  them  being  thirty  inches  one  way  and  two  feet  the  other,  borne  time 
during  February  the  shoots  produced  during  the  previous  summer  are 
shortened  back  to  within  about  four  inches  of  the  base,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  lateral  growth.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  they  are  again 
lifted  for  they  must  not  remain  in  the  same  position  more  than  twelve  months. 
A few  of  the  strongest  are  selected  and  potted  up  for  forcing,  and  the 
others  replanted  about  six  inches  farther  apart  each  way  than  in  the  year 
previous  The  young  shoots  are  pruned  in  the  course  oi  the  winter,  and  the 
plants  kept  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer,  and  if  the  progress  made  is 
Ltisfaetory,  as  it  usually  is,  all  but  a few  weakly  examples  are  ready  for 
forcing  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  They  are  lifted  as  early  in  the  autninii  as 
it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  potting  them  imme- 
diately they  taken  are  out  of  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  the  roots  to 
atmospheric  influences.  After  the  potting  we  stand  them  on  a hard  surface, 
and  if  the  weather  happens  to  set  in  very  severe  previous  to  their  being 
draughted  to  the  forcing  house  we  give  them  the  shelter  of  the  orchard 
house  or  a spare  shed.  To  force  them  successfully,  a temperature  of  about 
CO  deir..  and  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  humidity,  are  necessary,  but  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  forcing  house  are  most  suitable.  The  cultivation  of 
these  subjects  in  pots  a year  previous  to  their  being  forced  is  occasionally 
advised  but  in  a long  practice  I have  not  found  it  necessary;  but  I have 
found  it  essential  to  transplant  the  stock  annually,  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  plants  to  make  too  strong  a growth  when  young.  W.  E. 


litmtutt. 


Vhm  at  Lot) f/lcat ; their  II istory  and  Management.  By  Wildtam  Taaeor. 
(171  Fleet  Street.)— In  a very  neat  little  pocket  volume  we  have  hero  the 
series  of  papers  on  the  celebrated  vines  at  Longleat  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Hortkidture  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the 
author’s  statements  of  facts  and  proposals  of  practice,  and  these  give  poculiar 
interest  to  the  papers  as  they  now  appear  in  a collected  form,  convemont  .alike 
for  first  perusal  and  for  future  reference.  As  regards  Mr.  1 aylor  s declaratious 
and  inciilental  observations  we  are  bound  to  spoak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Ho  is  clear,  precise,  methodical,  .and  soiontilio.  1 ho  subject  s 
one  that  a siiporficial  writer  could  not  treat  at  all,  and  it  is  ono  that  a soientilic 
writer  might  bungle  unless  blessed  with  .all  the  practical  details  of  grape  grow- 
ing at  his  very  lingers’  ends.  Mr.  Taylor  has  contributed  in  a very  cibst  iiitial 
manner  to  the  literature  of  this  important  subject,  and  wo  advise  every  grape 
grower  to  obtain  .and  read  this  capital  shillingswortli. 
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Itplits  to  <H5un'its. 


yP'  •><‘'’0  six  months’  notice  at  Cliristmas,  and  you 

will  m that  case  have  to  turn  out  at  Midsummer.  Jn  sucli  cases  as  yours  there 
should  bo  a special  af'roemont.  ^ 

i.s  wortli  very  little  in  money,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  a most  dilhciilt  thing  to  sell.  To  a nurseryman  it  would  probably  bo 
01  more  value  than  to  anyoiio  else,  and  ho  would  at  onco  cut  it  up. 

Constant  A’cndcr.— 'I'licre  shoiihl  bo  no  dillioulty  at  .all  in  koopinc  the  camel- 
lias and  ensuring  the  full  devolopment  of  their  llowors.  lu  other  words,  as  there 
13  a dispute  on  the  siibjoot,  our  decision  is  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  lie 

rnw'lTrl!ry  o^'^’Marcr"'^ 

r nof  ,2.  Ihichesse  d’Angouloino;  3,  Beurr6  de  Raiico; 

4,  not  known  ; 5,  Court  of  ick  ; b.  King  of  the  Pippins.  J.  Burrows  —1 
Sops  m \A  1110 ; 2,  Scroveton  Golden  Pippin  ; 3,  Towers’s  Glory  ; 4,  Powell’s 
Biisset.  1 he  others  are  not  numbered,  and  all  are  bad  samples. 

t^ingle  Dahlias — Amateur.— The  roots  of  the  single  dahlias  should  be  stored 
during  the  winter  season  m preeisely  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  show 
and  pompone  vanetios.  The  chief  points  in  the  keeping  of  dahlia  roots  when 
at  rest  are  to  place  thena  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost  and  damp,  and  to 
cover  them  sulhciently  to  prevent  shrivelling.  A cellar  or  out-house  will  be 
and  suitable  for  the  winter  quarters,  provided  it  is  free  from  damp 

and  the  roots  can  bo  placed  upon  the  floor  and  be  covered  with  a six-inch 
layer  of  dry  soil,  or  a twelve-inch  Layer  of  hay  or  straw. 

Walnuts  and  Co6s.— Young  Gardener.— Salting  filberts  and  cobs  when 

nbWt”^  * fi*”  and  storing  walnuts  in  sawdust  are  both 

objectionable,  and  those  who  recommend  the  practices  to  you  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  two  classes  of  nuts  can  be 
most  siiccessfully  kept.  The  application  of  salt  to  cobs  or  filberts  will  assist 

th^  saTt  1°^  the  kernels  in  a plump  and  fresh  state,  but 

the  salt  will  also  cause  the  husks  to  decay  and  the  shells  to  turn  black  and 
thus  render  the  nuts  quite  unfit  for  the  table.  The  objection  to  t^he  use  of 
sawdust  in  the  storage  of  the  walnuts  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  will  impart 
to  the  nuts  the  same  odour  as  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made,  and  walnuts  kent 
^ period  are  decidedly  objectionable,  if  not  quite 

unfit  to  eat.  For  paroiculars  as  to  the  best  way  of  storing  walnuts  we 
would  refer  you  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Clarke  on  that  subject  which 

betteTwav'than'^  t Alberts  and  cobs  there  is  no 
better  way  than  to  pack  them  when  quite  dry  in  glazed  earthenware  pans 

room  the  pans  upon  the  floor  of  the  fruit- 

Names  0/ Pfanfs.— Annie  Wood.— 1,  Sparmannia  africana ; 2 and  4,  im- 
pet  specimens  that  no  one  can  name  ; 3,  Salvia  splendens  ; 5,  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens,  the  best  of  the  Marguerites  ; 6,  Hypericum  calycinum.  J.  Jennings. 
-1,  Chtoria  Plumieri;  2,  Elais  occidentalis  ; 3,  Canavalia  obtusifolia  : 4, 
Nephelium  Longana.  These  and  others  that  you  refer  to  are  not,  in  a horti- 
cultural sense  of  the  term,  important  plants,  but  we  would  advise  you  to  consider 
seriously  before  you  clear  out  the  stove  as  you  propose.  You  may  be  sorry 
when  sorrow  availeth  nothing.  F.  0.  D.-l,  Cotoneaster  mierophylla  ; Z 
Euonymus  japonica  ; 3,lLigustrum  lucidum  ; 4,  shrivelled  up,  send  a bit  when 
in  flower  ; 5,  Quercus  ilex  ; 6,  Berberis  aquifolium.  Minerva. -1,  Echeveria 
’ Mertensi ; 3,  Ceanothus  azureus  ; 4,  Pentas  carnea  j 5, 

Sedum  Sieboldi ; 6,  Kalosanthes  coccinea ; 7,  [an  Andromeda  not  in  flower  ; 8, 
00  It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  English 

a well  as  Latin  names,  and  that  is  the  sole  reason  why  we  do  not  attempt  it. 
buppose  we  describe  a plant  as  a tea  tree  ; then  the  question  arises  does  this 
name  apply  to  a ceanothus,  a lycium,  or  a camellia  ? These  may  all  be  spoken 
ot  as  tea  trees,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is  a true  tea  tree.  When  the  proper 
botanical  name  is  given,  reference  should  be  made  to  a respectable  book  for 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  plant.  ^ 

Watering  Orchids.— B..  AV.— In  watering  orchids  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  It  IS  necessary  to  exercise  considerable  care,  for  if  the  supply  is  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  respective  kinds  some  will  be  encouraged  to 
continue  in  growth  at  a time  when  they  should  be  at  rest,  and  the  risk  will  be 
incurred  of  all  of  thena  having  the  roots  more  or  less  injured.  On  the  contrary. 

If  kept  too  dry  a considerable  proportion  will  suffer  a very  severe  check.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  which  have  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs, 
such  as  the  cattleyas,  dendrobes,  and  oncids,  and  those  without  them,  of  which 

phalsnopsids  are  well-known  examples. 
rp«t  tkan  rw  f Arst-mentioned  group  require  less  water  when  at 

re^  than  those  forming  the  second,  and  speaking  in  a general  way  it  will 
fnWp  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bnlbs  and 

foliage.  The  others  on  the  contrary,  must  have  water  enough  to  maintain 
the  material  about  the  roots  in  a nice  moist  state.  The  foregoing  remarks 
apply  to  those  kinds  that  rest  during  the  winter.  Some  make  their  growth 
Hnn  March,  and  these  of  course  require  exceptional  atten- 

mnK+nrpr  A^eral  Supplies  of  water;  but  in  no  case  must  the 

moisture  be  so  abundant  as  for  plants  that  make  their  growth  in  the  spring  and 
summer  The  question,  “How  should  orchids  be  latered  in  the  winTer’” 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  an  offhand  manner,  and  there  is  a general 

during  the  Winter  months  requires 
t e most  careful  attention  and  the  closest  observation  on  the  part  of  the 

““t  ot  moist,,,,  most  C0». 

“®  distinct  salvias  which  may  be 

uccessfully  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  the  autiimn. 
JA^P  splrlprif^  for  general  purposes  are  Splendens  Bruanti,  the  finest 
tip  ^ t kinds,  as  it  has  a dwarfer  habit  and  flowers  more  freely 
than  the  well-known  Splendens,  and  is  equal  in  brilliancy.  Neatly-grown 
plants  are  very  effective  in  the  conservatory,  and  the  floLr  spikes  carbe 

anc^^’and  tRp  p®f ^ in  appear- 

Awers  appears  to  great  advantage  when  under  the 
^'^^Aami  is  also  an  excellent  scarlet  variety,  and 
fn  attraptv^®  Overlooked.  Mons.  Issanchou  is  very  distinct  and  not  wLting 

tL  haS  of  ® d 7k  ®®“®  other  kinds  ; it  haf 

brillint  seller  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white  freely  striped  with 

Drilliant  ^arlet.  lanthina,  which  has  recently  been  brought  forward  under  thp 
name  of  Hoveyi,  has  rather  large  purple  flowers  and  is  free  blooming  and  very 


producoli  iVeh-gant  sfhko  '’’"®  Aowor*  whicli'aro  of  medium  size  and  freely 
are  not  many  other  bln’  I"”"'"’'"®'' additional  value  from  the  fact  that  there 
n h.  por3i7n  Bet?  n r'”'’''  tAo  autumn  montliH,  when 

and  ia  most  uHofill  f r Hmall  flowffrs  of  a pl<;a**ing  roBo  colour, 

UP  a 8t<?crof  thU  1 a«Bociat.ng  with  other  kinds.  With  a view  to  working 
oxamnlc^irf  '‘"“’’’•.'T*  would  advise  you  to  purchase  at  onco  bushy 

su3v  of  cut hT  ‘ Fr*®’  '^Aich,  with  proper  attention,  will  furnish  a good 
11  e r bcautfn^^  ° i"'"'''®  ",  ”®'^*  II^®  ‘'®wers  have  lost 

at  the  roots  7 ^ *'‘®  of  February  keep  rather  dry 

Bldfl  ;7f  ' ’ • ^ siiflicient  moisture  to  prevent  their  suffering  'Th.-ri 

wannth  LiXrTHem‘%^"'^''’^®®  *''®y  will  have  just  sufficient 

p1  1 i 1^7  ® vigorous  growth.  As  fast  as  the  cuttim'S  can  he 

obtained  take  them  oil  and  strike  thorn  in  the  usual  way.  When  rooted  the 

able'wimrff  -*^® S‘"8'y  or  in  triplets,  the  latter  course  being  prefer- 
Houble  * produce  rather  largo  specimens  with  the  mininl^am  of 


Markets, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

^PPles per  i sieve  39.  Od.  to  Gs.  Od. 

Cob  Nuts per  lb.  O3.  6tl.  „ 0.9.  8d. 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 3i.  6<1. 

Lemons per  100  6s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Fears  „ ig.  od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Pme-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Oil. 

Vegetablks. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  Od. 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  J sv.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Cabbages perdoz.  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Celery per  bun.  l.s.  6J.  ,,  2s.  Od 

Coleworts  ..  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  od.  ,,  4s.  Od 

Cucumbers each  Os.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Endive  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  01. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  „ Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d 

Horse-radish per  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od 

Leeks  „ Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Lettuces per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Radishes  „ 03.  Id.  „ Os.  3d. 

Salsafy per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  6d. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  9J.  ,,  is.  Od. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Flowers, 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 
Bouvardias  ....  per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  odi 

Camellias per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 63.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  perdoz. 

bunches  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Eucharis perdoz.  3s.  6d.  „ 7s.  od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz. blooms  3s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 
Heliotropiums  „ sprays  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is  01 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od! 

Lilac per  bun.  8s.  Od.  ,,  IO3.  Od. 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 53  Od 
Mignonette..  „ 2g.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  „ O3.  8d 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Roses  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  4s  Od 

Roses,  Tea „ is.  od.  „ 3s.  Od.' 

atephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  5s.  Od.  63.  Od 
Tropmolum  „ I3.  3d.  „ 2s.  Od'. 

Violets  — per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  is.  OJ. 


CORN.— Mark  Lane. 

'!^oat.  Red  per  qr.  36i. 

Wheat,  White „ 373. 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price, 

per  sack  of  2801bs —3. 

Flour,  town-marle  whites 37s. 

Flour,  households 31.3. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35,. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  30s. 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr.  35s. 

Barley,  Grinding  24s. 

Malt,  English 323. 

Malt,  Scotch  ,,  3gg.' 

Malt,  English,  old ,’  28s! 

Malt,  brown „ 28s. 

Oats,  English 22s.' 

Oats,  Irish  ” 22s! 

Oats,  Scotch  ” 223' 

Rye „ 40  L 

Tares 523. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  37s. 

Beans,  Tick soj. 

Beans,  Winter  37s. 

Peas,  Grey  sos' 

Peas,  Maple ,,  423. 

Peas,  White 4ij" 


to  423, 
„ 45s. 

„ 43s. 
„ S9i. 
„ 31s, 

„ 37s. 
„ 34s. 
,,  48s. 
„ 32->. 
» 49  L 
„ 433. 
,,  353. 
„ 353. 
„ 3i-. 
„ 27.3. 

32s. 
„ 42'. 
„ 53i. 
„ 403. 
„ 4l3. 
,,  4 )3. 
„ 37s. 
» 473. 

„ 453. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  inferior  ..  ..per  3 lbs.  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  8d 


Beef,  middling  .. 
Beef,  Prime  large. . 
Beef,  Prime  small 

Veal  

Mutton,  inferior. . 
Mutton,  Middling 
Mutton,  Prime  .. 

Pork, large  

Pork,  small  


4.3.  Od. 
4s.  0 1. 
5s.  21. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
53.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 
3s.  81. 
4s.  4d. 


43.  4d, 
„ 63.  Od. 

„ 53.  6d. 

„ 5s.  8tl. 
„ 4s.  8d. 
,,  5s.  8J. 
„ Gs.  8 1. 
I,  4s.  Od. 
, 4s.  81. 


GA.ME  AND  POULTRY. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Magnum  Bonums  per  ton  90s.  to  lOOs. 

Regents „ 80s.  „ 90s. 

Champions  70s.  gOs. 

German  Reds per  bag  4s.  6 J. 

HAT  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover per  load  IOO3.  to  124s 

Inferior  do  eOs.  „ 95s! 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ 953.  llOs 

Inferior  do.  „ 603.,,  90s' 

Straw  35 j.  42/ 


Pigeons each 

Pheasants  

Partridges  .... 

Grouse 

Black  Game  . . 

Fowls  (Irish)  . . 

Fowls  (Essex) 

Fowls  (Boston) 

Fowls  (Sussex) 

Fowls  (Surrey) 

Fowls  (live)  .. 

Hares  


O3.  8d.  to 
2s.  Od.  „ 
Is.  C l.  „ 
3s.  Od.  „ 
2s.  9d.  „ 
Is.  ad.  ,, 
Is.  91.  „ 
2s.  Cd.  „ 
2s.  6d.  „ 
5s.  Od.  „ 
Is.  9d.  ,, 
3s.  Od.  „ 


03.  ad- 
s'. 6d- 
2?.  3d- 
3s.  ad- 
s'. 6d- 

2s.  Od. 
2s.  3 I. 
2s.  91. 
3s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
2.3.  Gd. 
4s.  Gd. 


COAL  MARKET. 

Wallsend,  Hetton  perton  19s.'6d. 

South  Hetton  ,,  iOs.  Gd" 


Limbton . 

Tees  

Hawthorn  

Hetton  Lyons 
Wear 


19s.  Od. 
19s.  Gd 
17s.  3d. 
17s.  Od 
17s.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET, 


Consols 1011  to  lOlj 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  100|  „ lOJ 


RECLAMATION  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  writes  to  the  Times  that  he  has  put  together  a few 
ngures  connected  with  the  reclamation  of  a specific  piece  of  land  (quite  inferior 
m natural  value  to  the  average  bog-land  in  Connemara),  and  he  maintains  that 
• demonstrate  that  a more  satisfactory  return  for  outlay  cannot  be  found 
m Manitoba  itself.  “ The  piece  of  land  to  which  the  figures  relate  consists  of 
thirteen  acres  of  deep  bog,  for  the  drainage  of  which  the  medal  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  awarded.  It  forms  part  of  a tract  of 
several  hundred  acres,  more  or  less  reclaimed,  of  which  the  judges  report  that 
the  bog  was  from  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  it  is  the  worst  piece  of  land  that 
we  have  attempted  to  improve.  Except  in  the  driest  weather  cattle  could  not 
cross  it,  and  it  contained  swallow-holes  or  soft  underminings  of  slush,  which 
continued  to  discharge  mud  and  water  for  many  weeks.  For  shooting  pur- 
poses it  may  be  taken  as  worth  annually  one  shilling  an  acre,  and  that  was 
its  only  value  ; but  now,  converted  into  cultivated  land,  it  is  worth  after  six 
years  cropping,  £1  an  acre;  and,  with  a trifling  exception,  it  has  repaid  all 
the  japital  expended  on  it.”  Mr.  Henry  maintains  that  ‘'if  capital  audsuper- 
mtjndence  are  forthcoming,  land  apparently  most  unfavourably  situated  can 
be  reclaimed  and  made  the  homes  of  peasant  proprietors,  each  with  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  at  a profit  to  the  State  both  pecuniarily  and  morally.  You  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  Celtic  population  of  the  west  or  nicely  adjust  the  number  of 
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people  who  are  to  live  there  on  the  baals  of  theoretic  fancies.  Tlie  stern  reality 
remains  and  eonfronts  you  at  every  turn.  Ireland  can  only  be  regarded  as  a,n 
undeveloped  estate,  subject  to  periodical  famines  and  containing  in  parts  of  it 
a population  habitually  wretched  and  hungry.  The  governor  of  an  Indian 
province  would  deal  without  difficulty  with  this  state  of  things,  and  by  means 
of  public  works  render  recurrent  famine  impossible.  In  tins  country,  how- 
ever, we  cling  with  a kind  of  religious  fervour  to  the  doctrine  of  private  enter- 
prise ; and  although  driven,  as  Lord  llussell  and  as  Lord  George  Bentinck 
were,  to  contemplate  a serious  effort  when  dire  calamity  overtakes  us,  our  good 
intentions  invariably  depart  with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine.  Mr.  Henry  con- 
cludes “ Would  that  I could  rouse  the  country  and  the  Government  to  the 
real  conditions  of  this  social  problem.  Emigration  is  an  excellent  thing  in  1 s 
way,  and  I have  never  opposed  it ; but  once  more  I ask.  What  steps  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  vacated  holdings  from  being  occnpied  again  ? and,  when  the 
present  skre  has  passed  away,  what  power  will  suffice  to  keep  squatters  off 
tbe  lands  that  are  unfitted  for  human  occupation  unless  these  lands  are  planted 
and  enclosed  ? The  Irish  Church  surplus  has  disappeared,  and  not  even  a 
remnant  is  left  that  could  be  intrusted  to  a small  commission  of  practical 
men,  to  be  used  as  a reproductive  fund  as  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  used  in 
London.  To  me  the  outlook  seems  very  dark,  and  to  pre^h  to  unwilling  ears 
is  dull  work  indeed.  We  are  the  victims  of  theories,  and  the  whole  POJ^ers  of 
the  State  stand  paralyzed  before  a problem  that  would  not  perplex  a second- 
rate  railway  company.  Dnring  the  past  quarter  of  a century  we  have  paid  off 
much  more  than  100  millions  of  public  debt,  and  we  reckon  our  annual  income 
at  1,000  millions  a year.  I appeal  from  doctrinaires  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  consciences  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people,  and  I 
ask  them  whether  they  will  be  for  ever  content  to  spend  their  money  in  keeping 
soldiers  and  police  in  Ireland,  or  whether  history  supplies  them  yt^  any 
instance  of  a people  who  were  chronically  hungry,  half-clothed,  and  wretchedly 
housed,  who  were  not  at  the  same  time  dangerous  and  discontented. 

FRUITING  OF  THE  SALISBURIA. 

Ar  a meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  referred  to  some  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Ginho  biloba,  better  known 
here  as  the  Sallsburia  adiantifolia  of  Smith  and  other  authors  subsequent  to 
Linnaeus,  which  have  been  borne  by  a tree  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Wister,  of  Germantown.  The  tree  was  far  removed  from  any  other  flowering 


tree  which  afforded  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  this  specimen  was  herrna- 
phrodite.  In  botanical  classification  the  genus  was  accepted  as  of  dicecious  cha- 
racter. Sexual  characters  were,  however,  among  the  most  unreliable.  Ihere 
would  be  nothing  improbable  in  a tree  bearing  wholly  male  or  wholly  fein-  e 
flowers  as  a ccneral  rule,  changing  so  far  as  to  have  both  on  one  tree.  Cases 
of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in  Acer  dasycarpuni,  and  other  deciduous 
trees  and  he  believed,  probable  in  the  red  cedar,  JuniperuB  virgiiuana,  an 
anrof  the  Ghiko  In  th  s cedar  there  were  often  trees  met  with  which  were 
wLffit  male  fmost  seasons,  but  on  which  occasional  berries  might  be  seen  ; 
whde  other  trees,  usually  so  abundantly  fertile  as  to  be  almost  covered  with 
blue  berries,  would  occasionally  have  many  more  male  flowers  " Lied 

Kubiaceous  plants,  where  dimorphic  flowers  were  so  common— the  short-sty  ed 
ones  and  the  short-stamened  ones  being  on  distinct  plants,  and  practically  dim- 
cious— there  were  cases  of  change  at  times  The  white-berried 
which  were  growing  on  his  grounds,  apart  from  the  red-berried  variety,  had  not 
nroduced  a berry  until  last  year,  when  a few  were  produced  ; and  the  short- 
styled  Bouvardia,  so  common  in  greenhouses,  and  with  short  ’^had'^the 

a branch  on  one  plant  under  his  observation  the  past  winter  which  had  the 
Lies  mojectffig  Lyond  the  corolla.  In  annual  plants  the  variation  in  sexual 
character^  was  well-known  to  vary,  even  with  external 
artemisicefolia,  the  common  rag-weed,  produces  mostly 

soil  or  when  growing  thickly  together  in  wheat  fields  after  the  gram  is  cut , 
S wL^growing  in^he  ricLr  soil  of  potato  or  Indian-corn  fie^s  ‘he 
of  female  flowers  is  very  marked.  Sometimes  plants  under  these  conditions 
are  found  wholly  female.  Indian  corn  also  varies  through  some  innate  law. 
Male  flowers  are  not  uncommon  on  the  spikes  which  bear  the  w 1 0 

srain  among  the  males,  or  “tassels,”  showed  the  occasional  presence  of  female 
Lwers  there.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  complete  dicecism,  claimed  for 

some  Asiatic  conifer®,  does  not  really  exist.  on  this  tree 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin  remarked  that  fruit  had  been  found  on  this  tree 
recently  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York  ; and  that  ^ees  might  carry  the  poU^^ 
long  distances,  and  fertilize  female  flowers.  It  did  not  follow  that  the 
presence  of  fruit  on  isolated  trees  involved  moncecism. 

^ Mr.  Redfield  observed  that  pollen  from  the  large  male  tree, 

of  a century  old,  at  the  old  Hamilton  homestead,  now  Woodlands  Cemet^y, 

and  but  six-mile^  away  in  a direct  line,  might  be  wafted  by  winds  to  Mr. 

^’Th^Pr^sident^D^r^^^^  Leidy,  remarked  that  pollen'.from  coniferous 

trees  was  known  to  be  carried  by  winds  to  enormous  distances. 


THE  BEST  LAMP  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  IS 

THE  EMPIRE  LAMP. 

(Rippingille’s  Patekt.) 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  & ECONOMICAL 
DOMESTIC  LIGHT  EXTANT. 


It  Equals  Gas  for  Simplicity,  but  surpasses  it 
for  Illuminating  Power. 

This  Lamp  burns  without  a chimney,  a pear, 
shaped  globe  only  being  required,  which  has 
never  been  known  to  break  from  the  heat  01 
the  flame.  It  will  give  moro  light  than  any 
other  Lamp  with  a wick  of  ^ual  size.  Ihe 
combustion  is  so  perfect  that  it  deodorises  the 
I oil,  and  burns  absolutely  without  smell,  giving 
' an  intense  pure  white  and  beautiful  light.  It 
is  unrivalled  for  simplicity  in  cleaning,  light- 
ing and  trimming,  and  will  be  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  wherever  its  many  and  sub- 
stantial  merits  are  once  really  known. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  Artificial  Light. 
Suitablealike  forthe  cottageorthe  mansioi. 
churches,  chapels,schools,  public  build  mgs,  &c. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  full  par- 
t'culai’s,  giving  valuable  bints  on  Domestic 
Lighting  and  the  Management  of  Lamps,  free 
on  application  to 
THE  HOLBORN  LAMP  CO.,  118,  Hoeborn,  Lonbon,  E.C. 

Sav  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 


THE  IMPROVED  DUPLEX  GAS  BOILER, 

FOB  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Complete,  6 ft.  long,  with  Four  Pipes,  from  £3. 
Cost  of  Gas  less  than  One  Farthing  per  Honr. 
PRICE  LIST  AND  PARTICULARS  on  APPLIC.\TI0N. 

W.  M.  APPLETON, 

O L X dT  T'  O N , 33  XI I S O Ij  . 


the  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


Au-arded  SILVER  MEDAL  (highest  award)  hy  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1882. 

The  best  for  Amateurs’  Greenhouses,  Forcing  Pits,  &c. 
Hundreds  in  use. 

No.  1 size,  capable  of  heating  1^0  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe  ..•  ^ ^ 

” q ” 400  „ „ ® 

” Delivered ’free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

MESSENGER  AND  CO.,  LOUGHBORO’,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

russiaHviat^ 

4 ECHANGEL,  TAGANEOG,  PETERS- 
A BURG,  and  every  other  kind  of  RUSSIA  MAT  for 

Nursery  and  Garden  purposes. 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  Seed  BAGS  and  SACKS,  best  ROLL 
tobacco  paper  aud  Clotb. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

149,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E. 

Greenhouses. 

PIT -LIGHTS  and  FRAMES,  Glazed  or 

Unglazed. 

Estimates  for  any  Style  or  Dimensions. 

Price  List  Post  Free. 

A Harris  'Horticultural  Builder,  Wavondon,  Woburn,  Beds. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES, 


As  supplied  to  the  BOTAL  GARDENS,  the  Leading 
GENTRY,  and  FLORISTS  of  the  United  Kindgom. 

COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  best 
quality  only.  Is.  6d.  per  sack  ; 10  for  13s. ; 15  for 
Ifs. ; 20  for  23s. ; 30  for  30s.  ; all  sacks  included. 
Tru  ’k  Load,  about  two  tons,  free  on  rail,  40s. 

SELECTED  BROWN  FIBROUS 
PEAT  for  Orchids  and  Choice  Plants,  5s.  per 
sack:  5sacks,22s.  6d.;  10  sacks,35s.  Sacks, 4d.eacb. 

BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  a good,  useful 
Peat,  4s.  6d.  per  sack ; 5 sacks,  20s.  : 10  sacks, 
33s.  Sacks,  4d.  each.  t . 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM,  Leaf 
Mould,  and  Peat  Mould,  each  at  Is.  per  bushel. 

Bags,  4d.  each.  

PREPARED  COMPOST,  for  potting 
Bulbs,  &c..  Is.  4d.  per  bushel  5 5s.  per  sack.  Sacks, 

GRiCll 

COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel ; 14s.  half-ton  ; 25s.  per  ton , Bags,  4d.  each, 
BONE  and  all  other  kind  of  Manures. 
RUSSIA  MATS  of  every  description.  Prices 

°^HERBERT’S  TOBACCO  CLOTH  and 
PAPER,  best  in  the  Market,  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  Tobacco  Juice.  Clotb,  8d.  per  lb. ; 
28  lbs.,  18s.  Sp6cialit6  Paper,  Is.  per  lb.  ; 28  lbs., 
26s.  Write  for  price  list.  Sole  Depot 

19,  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Turning  by  Gow’s,  Fishmonger.  Ono  minute  from 

Broad  Street  Railway  Station.) 

MUSSETT’S  PATENT  PORTABLE^ 

H O T - w ^ E rt 

I * 1 » XT 

ulete  from  50s.  ^Catalogue,  with  lUO  Illustrations,  post  free, 
2bl  J M will  call  on  any  intending  purchaser,  give  every 
information  free,  except  cost  of  r.ail;  distance,  long  or  short, 

WfNSTANLBY  ROAD,  CLAPHAM  JUNCTION,  London. 


The  Subscription  to  the  “ GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  is 
11s  6d.  for  one  year,  6s.  six  months,  commencing  at  any 
date.  Postal  order  to  the  Publishers  will  secure  prompt 

free  delivery  per  post. 

REMITTANCES  PAYABLE  TO  E.  W.  ALLEN,  PUBLISHER  "GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE,”  4,  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Wednesday,  November  8,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J C Stevens  at  88  KioD-  Sfroof 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; 2,000  Lilium  Auratum,  and  3’.  ’ ^ 

Thursday,  November  9,  at  12  30  p.M.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  Kin- Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; the  collection  of  established  orchids.  ° ’ 

0-  St.™.,  .t  38,  Ki.g  Steel, 

®^^CovetTV^«°r.'' 12.30  P.M.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Gaiden,  W.C. ; Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  ^ 

EpiLAGE  IS  A System  of  Preserving  Green  Fodder  for 
INTER  Feed,  and  the  jnt  in  which  it  is  stored  is  called  a Silo. 
Ihese  terms  explain  themselves  phonetically.  It  is  a question  of 
some  interest  to  the  British  agriculturist  whether  ensilage  might 
with  advantage  be  practised  here,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  1 There  are 
many  and  pressing  temptations  to  a trial  of  the  system,  not  the  least 
of  _ which  arise  out  of  the  difficulty  of  making  hay  when  the  sun 
V present  year  Yvas  sadly  delayed  and 

vyaslied  about,  and  sometimes  spoiled,  and  sometimes  saved  as  by  the 
skin  of  Its  teeth.  The  old  incubus  called  “ agricultural  depression,” 
n in  Its  way  persuasive  towards  inquiry  and  experiment,  but  being 
a very  poor  incubus,  Avill  not  readily  countenance  expense,  unless 
incurred  by  a government  or  corporation ; and  then,  of  course,  no 
respec  a e ghost  objects,  even  if  the  outlay  be  extravagant.  The 
advocacy  of  ensilage,  as  the  one  thing  wanted  to  put  new  life  into 
our  a ing  agriculture,  has  been  undertaken  by  some  able  pens,  and 
without  such  aid,  it  finds  favour  with  many— at  least,  in  a hypo- 
thetical way— because,  forsooth,  it  is  “ American.”  But  it  will  have 
to  stand  upon  its  merits,  and  if  it  should  become  established  here 
we  shall  be  delivered  from  the  clamour  of  those  who  v^ly  declare 

a sweet  hay  may  be  made  by  machinery  with  cheap  fuel  as  a 
substitute  for  sunshine.  t'  o a 

_pie  first  point  for  the  inquiring  Britisher  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
ensi  age  is  nowhere  practised  with  such  stuff  as  we  call  “grass,”  and 
therefore  it  does  not  properly  compete  with  haymaking.  The 
materials  put  into  silos  are  grasses  certainly,  but  they  are  such 
succulent  giants  as  rye,  maize,  and  sorghum  ; these  being  cut  when 
fullest  of  sugary  juice  or,  in  other  words,  with  “the  milk”  in  them, 
t would  be  impossible  to  make  hay  of  these  to  any  advantage,  for 
when  sufficiently  dried  m the  hot  sun  that  produced  them  they 
IbbJb  4b  oo  more  tempting  to  hungry  cattle  than  an  old  reed  fence, 
ey  would  remotely  resemble  iu  texture  and  appearance. 
Ihe  coarse,  juicy,  nourishing  herbage  of  these  great  grasses  is  cub 
mto  short  lengths  and  packed,  with  a certain  proportion  of  chopped 
..raw,^  in  concrete  pits,  and  as  the  packing  proceeds  pressure  is 
]So.  914,  New  Series.-  Vol.  XXV. 
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applied  to  solidify  the  stuff  into  a cake  as  quickly  as  nossiblc 
\Vlien  the  silo  is  filled  it  is  lioavily  weighted  and  made  closc^a-ainst 
ram  and  air,  and  the  vegetable  mass  undergoes  a kind  of  suppressed 
fermentation.  Wlien,  after  some  months  of  this  storage,  the  silo  is 
opened  tlie^  fodder  is  found  to  be  of  a yellowish-green  colour  with  a 
slightly  acid  taste  and  vinous  smell.  It  is  spread  out' for  a few 
hours  on  a clean  floor,  and  is  then  greedily  eaten  liy  cattle.  That 
tlie  cattle  thrive  on  this  diet  need  not  be  said,  for  the  system  would 
soon  collapse  were  it  otherwise.  The  amount  of  milk  they  yield 
and  the  rate  at  whicli  they  make  flesh,  with  many  other  such  particu- 
lars that  have  been  made  public,  we  need  have  nothing  to  do  here. 
When  cows  thrive  they  do  make  milk  and  meat,  no  matter  what 
their  diet  may  consist  of.  The  one  question  before  us,  and  the  onlv 
one  worth  a moment’s  consideration,  is.  Will  ensilage  fit  in  anywhere 
with  the  routine  of  British  agriculture  ? 

That  the  system  is  worthy  of  trial  on  an  English  farm  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  What  answers  in  one  place  may  answer  in  another 
and  a clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  is,  at  all  events,  desirable.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  the  general  j)ublic  a trial  by  some  competent 
corporation,  as,  for  example,  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  would 
be  of  great  service,  as  in  some  cases  perhaps  serving  to  prevent 
wasteful  expenditure  and  consequent  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  aciventurous  agriculturists ; and  in  other  cases,  perhaps,  demon-'- 
stratmg  what  may  really  bo  done  for  the  improvement  of  our 

routine  of  cattle  feeding.  Our  ordinary  meadow  grasses  appear  to 

be  quite  unfit  for  ensilage,  but  in  this  matter  we  may  be  mistaken 
and  trial  should  be  made  of  them,  as  another  way  of  harvestiii"  a 
grass  crop  hi  bad  weather.  _ But  the  prickly  comfrey  seems  to°be 
tli0  very  thing,  both  because  it  needs  doctoring  in  some  way  or  other 
to  make  it  tempting  to  cattle,  and  its  succulent  nature  seems  to 
indicate  its  suitableness  for  this  mode  of  treatment. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  a matter  for  grave  regret  were  the  eulo°-ies 
of  ensilage  that  are  now  current  to  produce  an  impression  on ° he 
public  mind  deeper  than  what  may  be  termed  the  inquiring  sta»e. 
Before  the  adventurous  agronomist  constructs  his  concrete  silos  he' 
may,  perhaps,  advantageously  make  comparison  of  the  elementary 
facts  as  they  are  now  before  us.  The  practice  of  ensilage  is  not  the 
resort  of  men  perplexed  about  hay  making,  as  we  are.  It  is  prac- 
tised in  sunny  lands,  where  oub  hay  grasses  and  our  winter  roots  are 
not  of  much  account,  but  wherff,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  and  solar 
heat,  immense  crops  of  succulent  vegetation,  such  as  maize  and 
sorghum,  are  easily  secured,  and  can  be  preserved  in  no  other  way. 
Tliere  is  no  casting  up  of  accounts  between  hay  making  and  siloiu^', 
for  the  stuff  wherewith  to  make  hay  does  not  exist,  or,  at  all  event^' 
has  a very  subsidiary  position  as  compared  with  the  more  gigantic 
grasses  that  love  a semi-tropical  heat  varied  with  bursts  of  thunder 
and  deluges  of  rain.  But  if  a comparison  between  sweet  hay  and 
sour  silo  cake  must  be  made,  the  truth  must  be  told  that  well  made 
hay  contains  a large  percentage  of  the  original  nutritive  properties 
of  the  grass,  and  the  silo  cake  a comparatively  small  percentage  of 
those  useful  constituents,  the  loss  by  fermentation  and  the  draining 
away  of  moisture  being  considerable.  Ensilage  is  not  so  much  the 
choice  as  the  necessity  of  those  who  practice  it.  They  have  no  hay, 
they  have  no  roots ; their  summers  are  hotter  than  ours,  their 
winters  are  colder.  On  many  a farm  in  the  Eastern  States  the 
preservation  of  roots  for  winter  cattle  feed  would  cost  more  than 
they  would  be  worth.  It  is  even  needful  to  manage  the  winter 
feed^  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  the  need  for  water  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum,  and  hence  a moist  food  taken  from  a Yvarm  pit 
may  be  better  for  the  cattle  than  hay  and  roots  with  water.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  climates  differ,  the  crops  differ,  and  the  systems  differ, 
but  if  there  is  anywhere  a lesson  for  us,  let  us  learn  it;  let  us  act 
upon  it ; let  us  not  suffer  any  prejudice  or  any  mistake  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  much  desired  restoration  of  agricultural  jirosperity. 


Royal  BoTAxic  Society. — The  following  are  the  dates  of  appoint- 
ments made  for  the  year  1883  : Spring  exhibitions,  Wednesdays, 
March  28,  April  25.  Summer  exhibitions,  Wednesdays,  May  16,  June 
13.  Evening  fete,  Wednesday,  June  27,  8 to  12  p.m.  Promenades, 
every  Wednesday  from  May  2 to  August  1,  excepting  May  16,  June 
13  and  27.  Lectures  at  4 p.m.  Fridays,  May  4 to  June  22.  General 
meetings  for  election  of  new  Fellows,  &c.,  Saturdays,  at  3.45  : January 
13,  27  ; February  10,  24  ; March  10,  24  ; April  14,  23  ; May  12,  23  ; 
June  9,  23  ; July  14,  28  : November  10,  24  ; December  8,  Atiniversaij, 
Friday,  Au^us^  10,  at  1 p.m. 
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rni,MiaoNiUM  Soc'iKTY.— The  inimiiil  mooLing  will  ho  hold  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuosday,  Nuvemher  14,  at  1 precisely. 

Nationai,  AuniouiA  Society.— The  annual  uiecting  will  bo  held 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  Noveinber  14,  at 

Staines  and  Egham  Oiikysanthemum  Show  will  ho  held  on 
Thursday,  November  23.  . , • .. 

The  Cobden  Club  Piuze  Essay,  on  “Peasant  Proprietorship, 
is  by  Mr.  F.  Watson,  M.A.  It  will  be  published  immediately. 

Proposed  Pink  Show.— It  will  be  necessary_  on  November  14  to 
acroe  to  a few  preliminaries,  and  probably  a meetmg  of  promoters  will 
he  held  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  Pelargonium  Society. 

Bulwell  Forest,  with  an  area  of  148  acres,  which  was  included 
in  the  borough  of  Nottingham  at  the  extension  of  the  boundaries,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Corporation  at  a cost  of  £6,770. 

“Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  part  27,  just  published,  contains 
coloured  portraits  of  Pleiotie  maculata  and  P . lugenaria,  in  a ha,rd 
style  of  drawing,  but  truthful  and  attractive ; also  of  Veronica 
Andersoni.  The  last-named  well-known  plant  is  a true 
from  V.  salicifolia  and  V.  spcciosa  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Maiyfield, 
near  Edinburgh. 

The  Golden  Queen  Onion,  of  which  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. 
have  favoured  us  with  samples,  is  an  extremely  pretty  variety,  of 
small  size,  slightly  flattened,  of  a clear  light  straw  colour,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  pickling,  and  on  account  of  its  mild  flavour  may  take  the 
nlace  of  shallots  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  a good  keeper,  and.  adapted  tor 
Ly  purpose  for  which  small,  neat,  mild-flavoured  onions  are  re- 
quired. 

Edinburgh  International  Exhibition.— The  official  report  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  represents  the_  recent  exhibi- 
tion as  the  most  successful  of  the  international  series.  The  total 
admissions  numbered  30,760  persons  and  the  total  receipts  (i^eluding 
3931  16s.  received  as  subscriptions)  amounted  to  1,50J(.  la.  liie 
expenses  are  put  down  at  5511.  7s.  lOd. ; the  prizes  paid  amounted  to 
800L  Is.  6d.  When  all  contingencies  are  provided  tor  there  will 
remain  a surplus  of  about  100b 

Kew  Gardens. — The  regulations  under  whieh  the  public  are 
admitted  to  these  gardens  is  once  more  a subiect  of  discussion,  and 
seems  likely  to  provoke  much  feeling  of  a kind  calculated  ^ dimmish 
what  is  called  the  autonomy  of  the  authorities  at  Kew.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  Kew  demand  an 
extension  of  the  hours  during  which  the  gardens  are 
pubHe,  averring  that  by  one  p.m.,  the  present  hour  of  openmg,  the  best 
part  of  the  day  is  gone,  both  in  summer  and  wmter. 

Town  Trees. — The  Metropolitan  Garden  Association  are  about  to 
try  their  hands  at  planting  trees  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  Arboricultm;e 
has  not  hitherto  been  successfully  applied  in  the  adornment  of  this 
fine  thoroughfare,  for  reasons  never  very  satisfactorily  explained,  in 

the  Bow  Road,  a mile  further  eastward,  one  of  the  finest  boulevards  m 
the  metropolis  is  rapidly  growing,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  saplings 
has  failed  to  flourish.  There  are  men  living  who  remember  when  on 
the  wide  waste  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Mile  End  Road  there  was  a 
grove  of  chestnuts  that  were  destroyed  by  insult  and  ill-usage. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Malvern  Hills  as  a free  and  open 
health  resort  and  recreation-ground  is  felt  to  be  a matter  ot  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  towns  and  villages  that  are  scattered  around 
the  feet  of  the  mountain  — for  such  this  group  of  hills  must  be 
regarded.  Systematic  enclosure  of  these  romantic  and  breezy  wastes 
would  be  a grave  misfortune,  more  especially  to  Oxford,  to  which_  the 
Malvern  Hills  serve  as  the  nearest  and  the  most  salutary  sanitorium. 
A Bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  picturesque  heights  has  been  dratted, 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  next  session,  in  the 
meantime  the  old  engine  of  war,  money,  is  wanted,  the  liabilities 
incurred  up  to  the  present  time  amounting  to  about  a thousand  pounds. 

Heavy  Rains  and  Great  Gales  have  made  their  marks  on  the 
country  and  the  fortunes  of  men;  and  once  more  halcyon  days 
prevail,  with  mild  sunshine  and  a soft,  west  wind.  The  country,  more 
especially  where  there  are  elevated  woodlands,^  Is  now  extiemely 
beautiful,  the  waning  leafage  being  rich  and  various  in  colour,  con- 
trasting in  a striking  manner  with  the  deep  green  of  firs  and  spruces. 
Since  the  happy  change  occurred,  people  have  spoken  of  the  advent 
of  St.  Martin’s  summer,  but  that  does  not  properly  begin  until 
November  11,  which  is  the  day  of  “ Martilmasse.”  In  a paper  on  the 
subiect  which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  December  3,  1881,  St.  Martin  s 
summer  was  reckoned  to  begin  November  9,  and  end  November  16, 
this  rule  being  deduced  from  the  records  of  the  weather,  and  not 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

Rainfall  in  October.— Although  such  a large  ainount  of  ram  has 

fallen  this  October,  it  is  by  no  means  in  excess  of  what  has  been 
marked  in  many  Octobers  of  previous  years.  It  has  been  here  seven 
inches  in  fifteen  days  ; in  1865  I measured,  in  October,  in  my  gauge, 
ten  inches.  In  1880,  in  the  same  month,  within  two-tenths  the  same 
amount.  In  1872  the  rain  in  October  was  seven  inches.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  when  we  have  had  a very  wet  October,  it  has  geneiaily 
heen  followed  by  an  excess  of  rain  in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Thus,  when,  in  October,  1872,  we  had  seven  inches  of  rain,  m the  next 
month  rain  fell  on  twenty-three  days  to  the  amount  of  five  inches,  and 
not  less  in  December  and  in  January  of  the  next  year.  'Ihe  following 
months  were  comparatively  dry.  This  may  possibly  bo  the  order  01 
the  weather  this  season  ; and  ns  our  rainfall  in  1882  is  as  yet  bcl(^  the 
average,  wo  may  expect  a wet  November  and  Decenibei.“”CUAS. 
Holland,  Fetworth  Rectory,  October  31. 


Hfreford.hiiue  Pomona.— Part  live  of  this  fine  work  has  reached 
us  and  renewed  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced  m turning  over 
previous  issues.  This  part  is  devoted  wholly  to  apples  and  peais,  if 
which  it  contains  figures  of  seventy-two  varieties. 


The  Derwentwater  Estates. — Acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Driver,  of  London,  oftered  for  sale  on 
Tuesday  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne  8,384  acres  of  land  fof  the  annual  value 
of  £9  340),  now  known  as  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estates,  ihe 
auctioneer  remarked  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  clearness  of  the 
title.  Till  1715  the  estates  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Derwen^ater, 
but  about  that  time  came  into  the  possession  of  the  trustees  of  Green- 
wich  Hospital,  being  granted  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 

attainder  of  the  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater  for  high 

disposed  of  were  as  follows  :—Grindon  Hill  Farm  was  bought  m for 
£16,000  ; Grindon  Farm  was  sold  for  £15,000  ; Blainwham,  or  Gi  indon 
Lough,  Farm,  £11,500;  Whitechapel  Farm,  £8,000;  Lipwood  Farm, 
£21,000;  Brokenheugh  Farm,  £13,000;  Harsondale  Farm,  with  woods 
£5,500;  Harlowfield  Farm,  £975;  Langley  Castle 
Langley  Castle,  £17,000;  West  Land  Ends  Farm,  £9,000;  Esp  Hill 
Farm,  £18,500.  The  other  lots,  excepting  a few  small  ones  were  not 
disposed  of.  The  total  amount  realised  was  upwards  ot  £122, UUU. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  announced  to  be  held 
durinc'  the  current  month  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  tax  the 
energies  of  both  exhibitors  and  judges,  and  from  present  appearances 
they  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  in  quality.  The  first  exhiffiti on 
of  tL  season  will  be  held  by  the  Brixton 

the  9th  and  10th  inst.  The  remaming  exhibitions  wil  Je  held  on  the 
following  dates ; 13  and  14,  Stoke  Newington ; 13,  14  and  15, 
Borout^h  of  Lambeth;  14,  Putney  and  Walton-on-Thames  ; 14  and  15, 
Southamnton-  15  and  16,  Borough  of  Hackney  ; 16  and  17,  Kingston- 
OT-Thames  and  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 18,  -beicester  j 21,  Manchester  and 
Oxford  • 21  and  22,  Liverpool ; 21,  22,  and  23,  Brighton  Aquarium  ; 22, 
Wimbledon;  22  and  23, Northampton  ; 29,  Soubh  Shields.  More  than 
the  usual  degree  of  interest  is  attached  to  the  Kingston  gatheuno,  as 
the  final  contest  for  the  challenge  vase  offered  in  1879  and  the  competi- 
tion for  the  second  vase  also  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  guineas  will 
be  commenced.  The  first  of  the  two  vases  was  ^o  Mr.  G. 

Hardin^'  Putney,  in  1879  ; to  Mr.  W.  Tunnmgton,  Liveipool,  m 1880  , 
and  to  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  in  1881 ; and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ations, these  cultivators  are  alone  eligible  to  compete  for  it  this  year. 
The  second  vase  will  also  be  for  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese  blooms,  the  conditions  being;  “ The 
vase  till  the  next  exhibition,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  Society. 

Should  the  same  exhibitor  win  the  vase  twice 

secutive),  it  shall  become  his  property ; but  should  it  be  won  by  three 
different  exhibitors  in  the  first  three  years  then  the  oomyetition  in  the 
fourth  fyear  shall  be  confined  to  the  three  winneis.  The  three 
Winers  of  the  first  vase  wRl  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  second 
this  year.  

CHOICE  GAEDEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

By  W.  Kemp. 

As  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  planting  season,  a few  notes  on  the 
selection  and  planting  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  trees  and 
for  gardens  of  moderate  dimensions  will  probably  prove  ^t 

is  n?t  of  course  possible  for  the  owners  of  gardens  of  moderate  size  to 
nlant  every  tree  and  shrub  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
Fndeed  an/  considerable  proportion  of  the  two  classes.  ^ 1® 

nossible  for  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  choicer  kmds  of  trees  a d 
Fhrubs  and  thus  renLr  their  gardens  far  more  attractive  and  interest- 
ing than  is  possible  when  the  chief  furniture  consists  of  the  ordinaiy 
tilber  trees,  a few  overgrown  lilacs 

bedders.  I have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  eithei  the  lilac  01  uie 
laburnum,  but  they  are  not  the  only  flowering  shrubs  that  should  have 
a nlace  in  the  garden  ; and  when  overdone,  as  they  usually  are,  they 
become  in  some  degree  objectionable.  Trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  foi 
the  elegance  or  thi  rich  colouring  of  the  leaves,  ought  also  to  be  planted 
somewhat  extensively,  for  they  i'^crease  the  attraction  of  th^ 
a remarkable  degree,  and  whenarranged  taste  and  3^  t they 
nroduce  an  effect  which  at  once  arrests  the_  attention 
Visitors  who  in  a general  way  take  but  ^ttle  notice  of  t e ocoup. 
of  the  garden.  First  of  all  something  must  be  said  about 
When  and  How  to  Plant. 

In  referring  to  the  best  time  for  planting  and  in  £ving  J^ireetjons 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  fo? 

necessary  to  nass  over  a well-beaten  track.  It  rnust  be  saia  lor 

example  that  the  planting  should  be  ^®“® 

may  pulverize  the  surface  the  ram  and  ^ 

saturated  with  moisture  that  to  carry  on  plj^^^ting  opeiations  u^  t o 

spring  season  is  far  advanced  is  «itcn  impract^tblo. 
soils  so  light  that  trees  and  shrubs  may  P ' , , . ‘ March, 

almost  any  day  between  the  end  of  Oc  o c ' . , . because  of  the 

but  even  on  these  soils  autumn  planting  is  p ; 
risk  of  iniury  from  drought  111  the  spring.  It  is  n^ccssaiy  to  p y 

“ome  regFJd /o  the  condition  of  the  soil;  /-Vha  ^tt trsS^ 

matter  in  too  much  detail  it  ™ay  be  statocl  t uit 

ficither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  it  is  a rare  occuiicnco 
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lu‘  \ ory  dry  allrr  Oj'tulx'r.  'J’l-io  dilliciiltv  wil  li  soils  that  aro  in  any 
way  cloRO  an<l  (('iiacious  is  to  ('arry  on  ])lantinf^  wpisrations  at  a tiino 
when  it  is  not  so  wet,  that  the  greatest  possihlo  caro  is  necessary  to 
prevent  its  hein^  converted  into  a pasty  state.  In  phndin^  there  arc 
t wo  j)oints  of  jjriino  iinportanco — one  is  to  lift  the  plants  without 
inuoh  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  otiu'r  to  have  tlie  liolcs  lai'^o  enough 
for  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  to  their  full  lonoth  and  in  a rc'^uhir 
manner.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  the  roots  have  a largo 
quantity  of  soil  alH)ut  tluMii,  and  in  tho  caso  of  nursery  stock  it  is  of 
course  not  possible  to  obtain  plants  having  largo  balls  of  soil,  unless 
it  be  speeiniens  of  largo  size  for  special  purposes,  and  these  do  not 
come  within  tho  scope  of  tho  present  conununicatiou.  The  planter 
need  only  trouble  himself  about  tho  roots  being  abundant  and  free 
from  injury,  as  they  usually  aro  when  received  from  a nursery  in  which 
the  transplanting  of  outdoor  stock  receives  due  attention.  If  the  soil 
IS  unlit  for  working  when  tho  purchases  are  received,  they  should  at 
once  be  laid  in  by  their  heels  to  avoid  injury  to  the  tender  fibrils  by 
exposure  to  atmospheric  inllucncos.  The  holes  should  be  shallow,  more 
especially  when  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  a good  rule  is  to  plant  the  several 
subjects  tho  same  depth,  or  not  quite  so  deep  as  before  ; the  depth  of 
the  roots  pi-evious  to  the  removal  being  usually  indicated  by  tho  marks 
01  the  sod  on  the  stem.  After  the  hole  is  made  the  bottom  should  bo 
pricked  oyer  with  a fork,  and  when  the  shrub  or  tree  is  placed  in  posi- 
spread  out.  It  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  a barrowful 
of  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench,  with 
which  to  cover  the  roots  to  a depth  of  two  or  three  inches  before 
tilling  in  with  the  staple.  Failing  this,  take  enough  soil  from  the 
suiiounding  surface  to  cover  the  roots,  as  the  top  crust  of  even  heavy 
soils  IS  usually  in  a nicely  pulverized  state.  It  is  a good  rule  to 
well  break  up  all  the  soil  used  for  filling  in,  and  to  tread  it  as 
firmly  as  is  practicable  without  making  it  pasty.  When  the  soil  is 
so  wet  that  the  treading  cannot  be  properly  done,  tread  moderately 
film  and  leave  it  until  the  soil  is  in  a drier  state.  There  is  one  rule 
that  should  in  no  case  be  broken,  and  that  is  to  stake  every  tree  and 
shrub  also  that  requires  support  immediately  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted. If  left,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  some  time  without  the  needful 
support,  they  become  more  or  less  loosened,  and  the  roots  have  a heavy 
strain  imposed  upon  them  that  they  are  unable  to  bear.  Generally,  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  unstaked  tree  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
large  space  round  the  stem  down  which  the  air  is  able  to  pass  to  the 
roots,  to  their  manifest  injury.  With  these  few  general  observations,  I 
will  proceed  to  point  out  a few  of  the  best  of  the 


Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Golden  Foliage. 

Tke  trees  and  shrubs  with  golden,  silvery,  and  purple  or  bronze 
foliage  form  an  important  group,  and  it  would  be  a very  easy  matter 
to  make  up  a rather  lengthy  list  of  really  good  kinds,  for  they  are  far 
more  abundant  than  their  appearance  in  gardens  would  warrant  us  in 
believing.  It  is  impossible,  within  a brief  communication,  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  several  classes  should  be  arranged 
m the  shrubbery.  But  it  may  be  said  with  advantage  that  by  far  the 
best  enect  IS  produced  when  the  various  colours  are  arranged  to  form 
bold  and  distinct  masses,  more  especially  when  shrubbery  belts  are  of 
considemble  breadth  and  some  distance  from  the  windows  and  main 
wall^.  For  example,  large  clumps  of  the  Golden  Elder,  each  consisting 
ot  about  three  plants,  and  placed  twenty-four  feet  apart,  will  produce 
afar  more  striking  effect  than  the  plants  would  have  arranged  singly 
at  a distance  of  eight  feet  from  each  other.  In  borders  of  moderate 
size  and  immediately  under  the  eye  a more  mixed  style  of  planting  is 
admissible,  and  trees  should,  as  a rule,  be  planted  singly. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  .'of  the  golden-leaved  trees  for  choice 
positions  in  the  shrubbery  and  the  park  is  the  Golden  Oak,  Quercus 
coacoima,  which  for  richness  of  colouring  has  no  equal.  It  is  of  free 
growth,  without  being  very  vigorous,  and  the  tree  when  nicely  deve- 
loped has  a highly-finished  and  effective  appearance.  The  Golden 
Laburnum,  Cytisus  laburnum  aureum,  is  very  free  in  growth,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  a fine  golden  hue,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  value  for  plant- 
ing  in  quantities,  particularly  in  the  back  rows.  Another  fine 
L-ee  IS  the  comparatively  new  but  now  plentiful  Golden  Poplai-, 
iropulus  Canadensis  Van  Gee'rii,  for  it  is  rich  in  colour  and  free  in 
giowth,  and  admirably  adapted  for  both  garden  and  park.  The  most 
valuable  01  the  deciduous  shrubs  with  yellow  leaves  is  the  Golden 
Elder,  oanibucus  nigra  aurea,  for  it  does  well  in  shade  and  sunshine, 
*^i  aiid  country,  and  is  effectively  coloured.  It  is  also 

plentdiu,  and  bold  masses  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  front  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  either  in  garden  or  park,  have  a 
strikmg  effect.  The  Golden  Hollies,  the  Golden  Tews,  the  Golden 
Arborvitses,  and  the  Golden  Retinosporas  are  all  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  may  be  employed  with  good  effect  in  the  shrubbery  border  and  as 
single  specimens  on  the  lawn.  When  associated  with  other  subjects 
they  should  have  prominent  positions  in  the  front  lines. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Silvery  Leaves. 


Really  good  trees  and  shrubs  with  silvery  leafage  are  not  so  abundani 
as  with  yellow  leaves.  The  most  striking  is  the  well-known  Acer  nequndc 
yariegata,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  the  purity  of  its  variegation  and  foi 
Its  eirecti  veness.  It  can  be  grown'as  a tree  or  as  a large  bush,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  owner  ; and  to  keep  it  to  bush  size  it  will  be  simply 
necessary  to  prune  the  new  wood  back  every  winter.  The  Silver 
argren^ea,  the  Silver-leaved  Lime,  Tilia  argentea,  and 
e V\  ite  Beam  Tree,  Pyrws  aria,  all  have  leaves  which  are  silvery 
w 1 e on  the  underside,  and,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  produce  a 
peculiar  and  striking  effect.  They  are  all  suitable  for  the  back  rows 
o orders,  but  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  near  the  boun- 
and  in  the  front  line  of  a belt  of  trees.  The 
Silver  Willow,  Salix  argyrea,  is  decidedly  handsome,  and  worthy  of  a 


I cliDicc  |)i)si(,i(»n,  and  iiiiihI  not  bo  ovorloijko'd.  'I'lic  most  dosiiMblo  of 
till)  silvory-loavoil  slinibs  aro  tho  Silver  Eldoi-,  SaiuhncH  Nigra 
argnnlra  v,u-i,gal.a,  a handsomo  and  clfoctivo  shrub  ; tlio  Variegated 
kiyi  uig.L,  I ludttth’l pluiH  cartitt a riuH  oa rirgalus^  wlijeh  has  hi'oadly  inar- 
giiK'd  loaves.  Two  or  throo  of  tho  Silver  Hollies  must  be  planted,  and 
111  tho  choicest  positions;  tho  best  of  theso  is  perhaps  tho  Silver 
(iuecn. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Bronze  Leaves. 

The  best  known  and  the  most  useful  of  tho  treos  with  foliage  of  a 
sombre  hue  is  the  Purple  Beecli,  Fugua  splvalinus  jiurnurcua,  which 
makes  a grand  specimen  on  tho  lawn,  and  is  useful  in  the  shrubbery 
as  it  not  difficult  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  The  Purple  Birch,  Itclula 
alba  foliis  ^nirpureis,  is  equally  valuable,  tho  growth  being  free  and 
elegant  and  the  colouring  exceedingly  rich.  Tho  Purple-leaved  Oak, 
Quercus  rolmr  atropurpureua,  is  a grand  companion  to  tho  Golden 
Oak,  as  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  colour  and  of  moderate  growth  ; it  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  tho  purple-leaved  trees  for  the  choice 
shrubbery.  Tho  very  finest  of  the  shrubs  is  tho  Purple-leaved  Nut, 
Gorylua  avellanus  purpureua,  which  is  of  moderate  stature,  and  has 
leaves  of  large  size  and  the  richest  purple  shade  we  have  in  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Trees  of  Elegant  Habit. 

This  group  comprises  a very  large  number  of  trees  of  the  most 
elegant  character,  and  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  so  few  of  them 
are  inet  with  in  English  gardens.  At  the  present  moment  I shall 
mention  a few  only  of  the  best.  Chief  amongst  those  with  pinnate 
leaves  is  Ailantus  glandulosus,  which  may  be  justly  described  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  deciduous  trees.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  remarkably  elegant  at  all  stages.  A few  good  examples 
will  give  to  a shrubbery  border  a tropical  aspect,  and  invariably 
attract  much  attention.  In  growing  this  tree  in  borders,  moderately 
strong  examples  should  be  planted,  and  every  winter  the  growth  of 
the  previous  summer  be  cut  down  to  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  A 
constant  succession  of  stout  shoots  which  produce  the  finest  leaves  is 
obtained,  and  the  plants  are  kept  to  the  most  suitable  height  for  the 
shrubbery.  Other  ti’ees  with  finely  divided  leaves  of  a similar 
character  to  those  of  the  ailant,  which  can  be  strongly  recommended, 
are  the  Yenetian  sumach,  Ithua  cotinus,  the  Stag’s  Horn  sumach,  B. 
typhinus,  the  scarlet  sumach,  B.  glabra,  and  its  exquisitely  beautiful 
variety,  B.  glabra  lacinata,  which  is  so  elegant  that  it  may  be 
employed  for  table  decoration.  Of  a distinct  character  to  the  pre- 
ceding are  the  fern-leaved  alder,  Alnus  glutinosus  lacinatus,  the  cut- 
leaved beech,  Fagus  sylvaticus  heterophyllus,  and  the  fern-leaved  beech, 
F . sylvaticus  asplenifolius,  and  hardly  less  desirable.  The  tulip  tree, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  and  Catalpa  syringeefolia,  have  bold  massive 
leaves,  are  noble  in  aspect,  and  most  valuable  for  contrasting  with 
trees  having  feathery  foliage.  A few  weeping  trees  are  very  desirable, 
and  those  of  most  value  for  gardens  of  limited  dimensions  are  the 
weeping  birches,  Betula  albapendula,  B.  alba  pendula  elegana,  and  B. 
alba  _ Youngi,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  best  of  the  three ; the 
weeping  beech,  Fagus  sylvaticus  pendulus,  the  weeping  ash,  Fraxinus 
excelsior  penduluSf  Populus  tremula  pendula,  and  Balix  babylonica,  the 
last-mentioned  being  specially  suited  for  water  scenery. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

These  are  most  valuable  aids  in  beautifying  the  garden  and 
pleasure  ground,  and  it  is  evident  to  those  who  travel  much,  and  who 
have  good  opportunities  for  observation  that  they  are  not  planted  too 
extensively  either  in  large  or  small  gardens.  Foremost  amongst  them 
are  the^  Siberian  Crab,  Pyrus  malus  baccata,  P.  nialus  floribundus,  and 
the  Chinese  Crab,  P.  spectabilis,  all  of  which  attain  a moderate  height, 
and  are  very  free-blooming  and  wonderfully  effective  in  theii'  season. 
Not  less  to  be  desired  are  the  Double  Thorns,  Oratcegus  oxycantlia, 
fl.  pi,  C.  oxycantha  multiplex,  and  C.  oxycantlia  Paul's  Double  Crimson, 
and  the  Single  Scarlet  Thorn,  C.  oxycantha  punicea.  Then  may  be 
mentioned  the  Snowy  Mespilus,  Amelanchier  botryapium,  the  double- 
flowered  Peaches  in  variety,  the  Laburnum,  the  Lilacs  in  variety. 
Dr.  I/indley  and  Charles  X.  being  two  forms  of  much  merit ; 
Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  Lenne,  two  of  the  finest  of  the  flowering 
trees  j the  conimon  Hydrangea  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  graudiflora, 
Kerria  japonica, fl. pi.,  Philadelphus  coronaria,  single  and  double;  the 
Guelder  Rose,  Viburnmn  opulus,  and  its  near  allies,  V.  macrocephalum, 
and^  V.  plicatum,  and  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  in  great 
variety.  Both  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  should  be  planted  plenti- 
fully along  the  front  of  borders  and  in  beds,  and  if  named  varieties 
are  considered  too  expensive,  seedlings  of  high  quality  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a low  rate  at  many  nurseries.  The  choice  varieties  must 
have  a fibrous  soil  to  ensure  their  growing  freely  and  flowering 
abundantly,  but  they  will  afford  an  ample  return  for  any  attention 
that  may  Be  bestowed  upon  them. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

Eeports  have  represented  that  in  these  gardens  there  is  an  exhibit!  m of  a 
particularly  showy  character,  comprising  chrysanthemems  of  many  kinds  in 
specimen  style  of  cultivation.  Those  who  originate  such  reports  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  when  nobody  desires  them  to  kill  any  birds  at  aU.  What 
they  really  accomplish  is  a display  of  their  own  ignorance  of  what  constitutes 
a chrysanthemum  exhibition,  and  tho  misrepresentation  of  a fact  to  the 
vexation  of  a few  and  the  disappointment  of  many.  People  who  go  to  Chis- 
wick under  the  persuasion  of  such  reports  will  find  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  there  is  a difference  between  actualities  and  verbal  representa- 
tions of  them.  It  was  never  intended  to  make  a great  exhibition  of  chrysan- 
themums in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  nor  was  any  such  thing  needed,  either 
now  or  at  any  time.  So  few  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fellows 
visit  the  ’gardens  that  we  often  wonder  how  Mr.  Barron  can  maintain  his 
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an  a leader  in  cood  work  under  an  almost  permanent  cloud  of  dis- 
couraccment.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  does  hold  to  horticulture  with  a 
linn  jfiii),  and  the  chrysanthemums  that  are  now  111  the  great  vinery 
the  case  admirably.  There  is  no  exhibition  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
buttrere  is  a most  useful  demonstration  of  a simple  mode  of  treating  the 
dower  for  a home  show  of  a quiet  character,  from  which  many  gardeners  may 
take  a salutary  lesson.  We  will  transfer  the  great  vinery  to  a pn^ate  garden, 
a task  difficuU  enough  for  one  week’s  work.  It  will  follow  that  as  the  roof  *8 
delightfully  dotted  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
and%carlet  leafage,  that  some  covering  of 

desirable.  And  this  covering  has  been  provided,  and  the  result  is  a veij 
pleasing  and  seasonable  picture.  In  the  spring  of  this  ^ar  a l^  ^f  newly 
struck  cuttings  of  chrysanthemums  were  planted  out,  and  left  to  g 
naturally  3 no  more  aid  than  a few  stakes  and  ties  to  keep  them  safe 
against  Storms.  There  was  no  stopping  practised  ; they  made  their  heads  and 
fiTled  them  with  flower  buds  just  as  they  pleased  Three  ^ 

lifte  I carefully  and  put  into  half  bushel  baskets,  and  now  they  occupy  t 
floor  of  the  great  v^  and  make  a sheet  of  variously-coloured  flowers  from 

LTw  Si®  At  tb"m«»e«t  th.y  ».  not  («U  out;  tto  u.tjc. 

hi.  r -r 

So'oblLfto^heJeJerVS^^^  Sltiva'ttt 

may  at  Chiswick  see  the  beat  result  of  the  most  simple  system  of  cultivation. 
The  great  vinery  in  which  the  nlants  are  housed  is,  as  remarked  above,  very 
leatv^nd  granev  overhead.  The  view  from  either  end,  and  especially  froin 
the  end  n^t  the  rockery,  is  extremely  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  be^tiful  of 
its  kind  within  ready  reach  of  the  Londoner.  As  for  the  journey  to  Chiswick 
it  ia  now  nothing.  A few  days  since  we  left  Highbury  Station  for  Gunners- 
bury  by  the  usual  North  London  train  at  9.4  At  9.50  we  were  ’^^Iking 
t^hrough  the  vinery.  At  11.13  we  took  tram  at  Gunnersbury,  and  reached 
Highbury  before  the  stroke  of  twelve,  having  had  more  than  an  hour  in  the 

gardens.  „ .r, 

Fensbitby  Park. 

The  exhibition  of  chysanthemums  that  Mr.  Cochrane,  ^e  able  supermten- 
dent,  has  provided  this  season  for  the  visitors  to  Finsbury  Park  is  of  the  most 
splendid  character,  and  in  some  respects  surpasses  the  magnifice^  displays  of 
previous  years.  It  is  held  as  usual  in  a glass  structure  near  the  Manor  House 
gate,  but  the  temporary  erection  of  previous  years  has  been  replaced  by  a 
llainand  substantial  house  of  a permanent  character,  which  affords  sufficient 
space  for  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  for  them  accommodation.  Some 
cLnge  has  also  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  instead  of 
f central  group  with  a walk  all  round  it  a broad  path  runs  down  the  centre 
with  banks  of  plants  on  each  side.  This  change  has  been  made  to  facilitate 
The  passage  of  the  visitors  through  the  house  on  the  Sundays,  the  numbers  in 
the  two  past  years  having  been  so  great  that  those  who  were  able  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  flowers  without  waiting  more  than  an  hour  considered  them- 
felves  very  fortunate.  About  fifteen  hundred  plants  have  been  grown  this 
season,  and  their  condition  at  the  present  moment  and  the  sp|e>i<lid  quality  of 
the  flowers  reflect  much  credit  both  upon  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Mardlin,  the 

^^^In^rcollection  all  the  leading  varieties  in  the  several  cUsses  are  repre 
sented,  and  amongst  them  are  many  interesting  old  flowers  but  seldom  seen 
at  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  finest  of  the  most  r^ent  mtroductions. 
Amongst  those  fuUy  in  bloom  two  or  three  days  ago  were  Mrs.  George  Rundle 
George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  a trio  of  well-known  and  useful  incurved 
flowws  ; Refulgence,  the  darkest  of  the  incurved  flowers,  8®  k«e  repre- 
sented, of  grand  quality  ; Mr.  Bunn,  a superb  sport  from  Golden  Beverley 
and  differing  from  it  in  its  finer  petal,  more  perfect  shape,  and  greater  depth  of 
colouring  ; Aurea  multiflora,  a useful  yellow  incurved  variety,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  good  quality,  and  brightly  coloured  ; Cassandra  white  rose 
tipped  ; Gloria  Mundi,  a good  yellow  incurved  variety  ; White  Beverley  and 
Golden  Beverley  ; White  Venus  and  Pink  Venus,  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  their  class;  St.  Patrick,  a handsome  flowe^r,  but  rather  dull  in 
colour ; the  blooms  here’  are  simply  perfect ; Abbe  Passaglia,  an  old  and 

'^*The  ta^elfe’d,  or  Japanese  flowers,  are  well  represented,  and  include  most 
of  the  splendid  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  durmg  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  do  not  preponderate,  for  at  Finsbury  Park  no  difficulty 
is  experieuced  in  the  production  of  incurved  flowers  of  the  highest  quality. 
Chief  amongst  the  Japanese  varieties  were  Eugenie  Pourquie,  a very  fine 
variety  of  a rich  orange-red  colour;  Thunberg,  bright  yellow,  desirable  in  its 
shade  of  colour  ; Fanny  Boucharlet,  blush  white  flowers  very  large  and  of 
grand  quality ; La  Charmeuse,  bright  rosy  purple,  distmct  and  desirable  ; 
Flambeau,  bright  crimson,  very  telling  in  colour  ; Comte  de  Germi^,  an 

immense  flower,  with  broad  incurved  petals  of  a pissing  shade  of  buff,  not 

particularly  attractive  in  colour,  but  desirable  for  its  bold  and  distinct 
character;  Mdlle.  Anna  Delaux,  white,  long,  and  beautiful ; La  Ny«nphe, 
bright  pink;  Rob  Roy,  red;  Constance,  bright  red,  an  elegant  flower  with 
narrow  petals  ; Coeur  Fidele,  orange  red,  distinct  and  attractive  ; KryKwang, 
lilac;  Soleil  Levant,  bright  yellow,  fine;  Dr.  Audiguier,  Purple,  nch  m 
colour  and  fine  in  form ; Gloire  de  Toulouse,  purple,  also  good  and  distinct 
from  the  variety  immediately  preceding  it ; and  Criterion  a well-known  ora^e- 
coloured  flower.  Those  popular  and  most  useful  varieties,  Elaine  and  James 
Salter  are  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  strong  force,  but  it  must,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  be  stated  that  some  dozens  of  flowers  might  be  cut  that  would  grace  a 

S^everlToMhe  reflexed  flowers,  such  as  Dr  Sharpe  and  Chevalier 
contribute  their  full  share  to  the  attractions  of  the  display,  and  demonstrate 
their  usefulness  for  decorative  purposes. 

Messrs.  S,  Dixon  and  Co.|  Amhukst  Nursery,  Hackney, 

Good  as  have  been  the  displays  of  Chrysanthemums  in  previous  years  m 
the  nursery  of  this  well-known  firm,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  describe  the 
exhibition  of  the  present  season  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been  he  . 
pndtoend  the  immense  span-roof  bouse  in  which  the  chrysanthemums  a^ 
paually  arranged  is  filled  with  plants  eyiucing  cultural  skill  of  tbe  bighest 
and  bearing  blooms  of  immense  size,  splendidly  cobured,  and  hig  y 
finished.  The  exhibition  is  not  only  attractive,  but  is  highly  interesting  and 
instructive,  for  it  includes  all  the  newest  varieties  that  have  been  introduced 
to  ciiltivatii  n,  and  affords  an  exceptionally  favourable  opportunity  to  cultivators 


for  making  their  acquaintance  and  determining  then  their  value  in  comparison 

with  those  of  older  date.  , t c l i- 

First  to  claim  attention  are  the  varieties  being  offered  for  the  first  time 
for  not  only  do  they  form  a rather  large  group,  but  are  so  distinct  and  good 
that  a considerable  proportion  will  undoubtedly  take  a leading  position 
amongst  exhibition  flowers.  Of  those  in  bloom  two  or  three  days  since  the 
following  should  have  the  special  attention  of  cultivators  : Fran(.'ois  Delaux, 
bright  enmson-red,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  petals  long  and  drooping;  Source 
d’Or  bright  golden  yellow,  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  yellow  flowers 
and  of  grand  quality ; J.  Uillier,  rich  amaranth,  a medium-size  flower  of  good 
quality  and  valuable  for  its  rich  colour;  Cliinaman,  deep  purple,  a grand 
£ower  in  its  line  of  colour,  and  indispensable  to  the  exhibitor  ; R.  Ballantine. 
bright  reddish  purple,  large  and  very  fine  ; Mr.  J.  Starling,  bright  rosy-lilac. 
Very  fine  among  the  varieties  introduced  previous  to  the  foregoing  are  : Agree- 
ments de  la  Nature,  bright  golden  yellow;  Rubra  stnata,  red  and  yellow; 
Fanny  Boucharlet,  a beautiful  blush-white  flower  ; Red  Gauntlet,  deep  red  ; 
George  Gordon,  a very  large,  broad-petalled  flower  of  a brilliant  crimson  hue, 
and  unequalled  in  its  shade  of  colour  ; Mons.  Ardene,  lilac  ; Ksempfen,  bright 
orange-yellow,  large  and  in  the  way  of  Criterion,  on  which  it  is  a great  im- 
provement ; Rex  Rubrorum,  deep  crimson ; King  of  the  Crimsons,  an  iinmenso 
reflexed  flower  of  much  the  same  colour  as  Julia  Lagravere,  and  of  the  highest 
possible  value  for  exhibition  purposes.  Lady  Selbourne,  a beautiful  white 
sport  from  James  Salter,  was  flowering  away  as  freely  as  the  latter,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  to  hear  that  it  is  unsurpassed  in  value  for  the  supply  ot 
cut  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the  chrysantheinum  season. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  incurved  includes  all  the  vaneties 
generally,  but  those  who  take  a special  interest  lu  them  may  bo  reminded  that 
they  will  see  an  abundance  of  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  James  Salter,  Venus, 
Refulgence,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  Alfred,  and  other  standard  yarieties  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Inner  Temple. 

The  chrysanthemums  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Newton,  the  able  chief  of  the 
Inner  Temple  gardens,  are  again  arranged  in  the  glass  structure  erei^d  near 
the  entrance  from  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  so  fine  a lot  are  they  ^at 
they  do  something  more  than  sustain  the  traditions  of  the  prdens.  the 
plants,  of  which  the  number  is  very  large,  have  been  admirably  grown,  and 
are  no  flowering  most  satisfactorily,  many  hundreds  of  superb  blooms  being 

The  incurrcd  varieties,  although  they  wfll  be  very  briefly  referred  to, 
occupy  an  important  position  ; and  of  such  fine  vaneties  m ^Rce  Affred, 
Empress  of  India,  White  Venus,  Pink  Venus,  Bartara,  White  Globe,  White 
Queen,  Golden  Queen,  Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman  Mrs.  George 
Rundle,  and  Alfred  Salter  there  is  an  abundance  of  blooms  of  high-class  quality. 
There  are  a goodly  number  of  those  fine  reflexed  flowers,  Chevalier  Domage 
and  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  we  made  note  of  Mdlle.  Moulise,  a medium-sized,  flower 
of  a creamy  white  and  delightfully  fragant,  in  the  latter  respect  differing 
widely  from  all  the  other  chrysanthemums  at  present  in  cultivation.  _ 

There  is  a strong  muster  of  Japanese  flowers,  which  are  flowering  in  grand 
style,  and  contain  several  of  the  best  of  the  newer  forms.  Noteworthy  amongst 
the  latter  are  Curiosity,  lemon  yellow  shaded  brown,  distinct  and  effective  ; 
Rosa  Bonheur,  bright  purple,  very  fine  in  its  line  of  colour  5 Bose  Mignonne, 
delicate  rose,  very  pleasing  ; Constance,  bright  crimson,  very  telling  in  colour 
La  Charmeuse,  rosy  purple  ; Kaempferi,  orange  yellow,  large  and  fine.  Bouquet 
National,  creamy  white,  distinct  and  pleasing  ; Dr.  M^ary,  delicate  rose- 
tinted  pink,  very  beautiful,  and  highly  desirable ; Rex  Rubrorum,  nch  red- 
crimson,  back  of  petals  yellow  ; Reverie,  orange-scarlet,  very  b^liant  and 
effective ; Lord  Beaconsfield,  deep  crimson,  reverse  of  petals  buff  yellow,  a 
bold  and  handsome  flower.  There  are  but  few  of  the  older  forms  unrepresented, 
and  therefore  the  exhibition  affords  the  visitor  every  facility  for  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  recent  additions  to 
the  list.  


Stud  Sheep. -At  the  annual’sales  of  stud  sheep  held  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  September  of  this  year,  higher  prices  were  obtained  for  stud 
any  previous  occasion.  One  ram  of  the  merino  breed,  from  Sir  Samuel  V ilson  a 
Mount  Bute  estate,  sold  for  650  guineas  ; another  of  the  same  owner  s,  from 
the  Ercildoune  flock,  brought  400  guineas  His  four  ^®8* /^^n  ^erage 
of  £451  10s.  each.  His  eight  best  brought  au  average  of  £2/5  12s.  6d.,  and 
his  twenty  best  averaged  £155  8s.  The  sales  continued  for  three  ^ay^  and 
excellent  prices  were  also  obtained  by  other  owners.  The  total  amount 
realized  by  the  sales  was  over  £50,000. 

The  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants.— A work  on  this  subject  from  the 
pen  of  M.  de  Candolle  has  recently  appeared.  It  treats  of  247  species.  IHe 
author  has  utilized  evidence  from  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  from  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  from  Chinese  works  (better  interpreted  by  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider  than  by  his  predecessors).  He  has  examined  many  herbaria,  con- 
sulted travellers,  &c.  Of  all  the  247  species,  except  three,  he  has  Been  able 
to  say  whether  they  come  from  the  old  or  the  new  world,  and  to  specify  wit 
certainty  of  high  probability  the  country  of  their  origin  The  exceptions  are 
two  species  of  the  genus  and  the  ordinary  kidney  bean  {Phaseolus 

vulgans).  There  are  many  species,  however,  that  have  not  y®*.^®®“ 
found  in  a wild  state.  Where  the  country  of  origin  has  been  little  visited  by 
botanists  this  is  not  surprising  ; but  the  case  is  sometimes  otherwise.  Certain 
species  very  long  cultivated  seem  to  be  in  course  of  extinction  or  extinct , they 
have  not  been  found  wild  or  have  been  met  with  only  once,  perhaps,  in  a 
single  locality  in  their  native  region  though  the  latter  has  been  well  explored. 
Probably,  too,  their  ancient  home  has  been  more  or  less  of  wide  extent,  conside  - 
ing  the  extensionof  their  cultivation  among  people  that  had  little  connexion  with 
each  other.  M.  de  Candolle  counts  44  species  of  the  old  world  which  appear 
to  have  been  cultivated  more  than  4,000  years,  and  five  of  the  new,  probably 
cultivated  as  long.  Of  these  49,  six  or  seven  seem  to  be  extinct  or  in  course  of 
extinction.  Maize  has  never  been  found  in  the  wild  state.  The  bean  and 
tobacco  {Nicotiana  tabacum)  h^ve  been  found  only  once  ; 
lentil  (Ervum  lens  and  Ervum  ervillia),  and  wheat  have  only  been 
rarely  and  under  conditions  doubtful  as  to  the  spontaneous  q^J^Bty  Most  of 
these  species  present  the  character  of  seeds  filled  with  starch,  without  any 
p^otectL  agamst  rodents  and  insects,  who  seek  them  eagerly  ; and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  perish  in  the  struggle  for  oxistonoo.  ith 
tobacco  (which  has  been  found  with  certainty  in  the  wild  state  only  at  one 
poinrof  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  by  M.  Aiidri)  the  case  is  dilTereut.  Since  the 
natives  smoked^or  chewed  tobacco  from  Peru  to  the  United  States,  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  habitat  of  the  plant  was  once  much  wider. 
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M.  CROWE'S,  THE  liOliEVN  NURSERY,  Ui’TON,  ESSEX. 
Oi’  Uio  nowir  nurscriif)  of  a llrat-olasa  cliainotcr  witliin  a aliort  di.sbanco  of  tlio 
inctropolia,  none  iiro  bolter  known  to  ciiKivatora  throughout  the  country,  none 
arc  in.inagcil  will)  greater  ability,  anil  none  likely  to  occupy  a more  prominent 
poaitum  amongat  kindred  ostabliahmenta  than  the  Holcyn  Nuraery,  which  haa 
been  formed  at  Upton  by  Mr.  Crowe,  tho  apirited  proprietor.  Originally 
cataldished  for  tho  production  of  maikot  stock,  it  ia  now  largely  devoted  to 
providing  for  the  rc(|uircment8  of  i)rivato  cuatomera,  a very  considerable  change 
in  tho  trade  having  taken  place  within  tho  last  three  or  four  years.  Indeed, 
tho  change  has  been  so  groat  and  so  rapid  that  market  culture  will  probably 
in  a comparativoly  short  period  bo  entirely  displaced  ; but  whether  that  will 
bo  the  ease  or  not,  it  now  occupies  a seconthiry  position,  although  as  comparctl 
with  what  13  done  by  tho  majority  of  market  growers  it  is  of  very  large  extent, 
imyiy  thousands  of  tho  choicer  kinds  of  ornamental  leaved  plants,  ferns, 
S}il>j«cts  being  despatched  from  the  nursery  annually. 
U ithm  the  boundaries  are  to  bo  found  a aeries  of  spacious  and  substantial  plant 
houses,  covering  a large  are.a,  and  containing  immenso  stocks  of  plants  of 
nearly  all  descriptions,  and  in  a condition  that  bespeaks  cultural  skill  of  the 
hig.'cst  order  and  a duo  consideration  for  the  reiiuirements  of  purchasers. 

How  iiiany  of  these  spacious  structures  there  are  we  cannot  undertake  to 
sa}' exactly,  but  the  number  is  considerable,  and  they  aro  all  uniform  in  size 
and  arranged  with  remarkable  judgment.  The  length  of  each  of  the  houses  is 
sixty  feet,  the  breadth  twenty-six  feet,  and  the  height  allows  plenty  of  head 
room,  withmit  being  such  that  any  portion  of  the  stock  is  far  removed  from 
the  glass.  They  are  indeed  some  of  the  most  judiciously  arranged  plant-houses 
that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice,  and  the  heating  and  ventilation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  details,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  existing 
houses  are  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  trade,  being  supplemented  by 
four  other  large  span-roofs  in  course  of  erection';  and  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  two  boilers  with  which  the  new  houses  are  to  be  heated  it  is  evident  that 
further  extensions  are  contemplated.  To  say  that  the  immense  stocks  of 
plants  which  have  a place  lu  the  several  houses  comprise  everything  to  be 
round  in  a lirat-class  nursery  v'-ould  be  to  do  Mr.  Crowe  an  injustice.  He  does 
not,  so  it  appeared  m walking  through  the  structures,  attempt  to  grow  every- 
thing  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a demand;  but  he  does  grow,  and  that 
too  m immense  numbers  and  with  signal  success,  all  the  finest  kinds  of  the 
respective  subjects  ; and  by  this  course  he  is  able  to  supply  amateurs  and  other 
customers  with  the  finest  of  the  stove,  greenhouse,  and  soft-wooded  plants  at 
rates  that  would  otherwuse  be  impossible.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  to 
select  half  a-dozeii  or  so  of  the  most  distinct  and  effective  of  the  crotons, 
a like  number  of  dractenas,  a score  or  so  of  palms,  and  other  classes  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  m similar  proportions,  and  to  propagate  each  one  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a case  in  point,  the  first 
house  on  the  right  hand  of  the  main  walk  running  through  the  nursery  is 
occupied  with  azaleas.  On  entering  it  we  notice  first  that  the  house  is  so  well 
luled  that  its  holding  capacities  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  with  plants  of 
vaiious  sizes  m a splendid  state  of  health  and  so  well  set  with  buds  that  in  due 
season  they  will  be  solid  with  bloom.  We  then  note  that  instead  of  the  col- 
lection containing  examples  of  every  possible  variety,  it  consists  of  about 
twenty  of  the  best,  such  as  Bernard  Andreas  alba,  a superb  white  variety  of 
much  vahm  for  forcing  ; Coratesse  de  Flandres,  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre,  Hoi  de 
Holland,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  and  Sigiamund  Eucker;  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  a point  of  some  interest,  that  considerable  attention  has  of  late 
been  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  azaleas  from  cuttings  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a large  body  of  customera  at  a distance,  who  obtain  the  whole  of 
their  supjfiies  of  plants  through  the  post,  and  a glance  at  the  catalogue  suggests 
the  idea  that  some  of  the  kinds  are  raised  with  but  little  more  difficulty  than 
veibenas.  Camellias,  like  the  azaleas,  occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
nursery,  and  consist  exclusively  of  the  best  varieties  in  commerce.  Ericas  are 
represented  by  about  twenty  of  the  most  effective  kinds;  such  cheap  free- 
growing  and  effective  varieties  as  Gracilis,  Hyemalis,  and  Wilmoreana  being 
grown  in  immense  quantities.  Epacris  are  not  overlooked  ; in  fact,  they  are 
so  well  grown  that  those  which  remain  until  the  flowering  season  will  show 
visitors  how  attractive  they  are  when  they  have  justice  done  them 

Outside,  the  deservedly  increased  popularity  of  the  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis 
IS  demonstratea  by  the  immense  stocks  of  plants  of  various  sizes,  the  groat 
bulk  being  suitable  for  forcing,  and  admirably  set  with  buds.  Practical  culti- 
vators and  trade  growers  are  fully  alive  to  the  immense  value  of  these  azaleas 
foi  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  amateurs  to  turn  their  attention  to  them.  They  have  the  merit  of  flowerino 

3 \ their  flowers  afford  th% 

most  beautiful  shades  of  reel,  salmon,  orange,  yellow,  fawn,  and  rose ; and 

£x5emi“e'!“^  **  “ importance,  they  are  comparatively 

passing  through  the  plant  stoves,  the  attention  ia  arrested  by  the  maoui- 
ficent  stocks  of  Draesna  terminalis,  D.  stricta,  and  D.  amabilis.  Of  the  two 
first-mentioned  there  must  be  many  hundreds  of  plants,. ranging  in  heio-ht  from 
eighteen  mches  to  two  feet  and  all  feathered  with  foliage  dSw2  to  the  so  1 and 
most  so  splendidly  coloured  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sa|  that  to  surpaL  them 
impossible.  There  are  very  large  numbers  of  the  more  delicately  but 
attractively  coloured  D.  amabilis,  which  also  is  grown  with  exceptional  success 
This  foriD,  which  has  large  leaves  feathered  with  creamy  rose-tinted  Sga 
tioD,  IS  the  most  effective  when  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  in  heioht  and 
p^^ants  between  these  two  sizes  are  the  most  highly-esteemed  by  those  decora 
tors  who  have  work  choice  enough  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  such  fine 
plants  Amongst  the  green-leaved  forms  D.  congesta,  which  possesses  much 
value  for  living  woms  because  of  its  suffering  but  little  from  the  most  adSe 
influences,  and  D.  gracilis,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elegance,  occupied  a 
leading  position,  and  were  represented  by  stocks  of  surprising  extent.  Aralias 
demand  appears  to  be  large,  are  extensively  grown  more 
^ and  A.gracillima,  which  rank  hi^h  for 

Veitchi  still  holds  its  own  amongst  plants“with 
silvery  variegation,  and  the  demand  is  evidently  not  wanting  in  briskness  To 
ensure  well-coloured  examples  several  plants  were  some  years  sS  seated 
for  the  effectiveness  of  their  variegation,  and  reserved  specially  for  piopaoatina 
prposes.  They  are  now  of  immense  size,  and  yield  annuafirar  arund“f 
supply  of  side  shoots.  Noticable  also  in  the  stoves  are  the  gardenias  of 
thousands  of  plants  are  distributed  annually,  fo"  they  are’  in 
t le  most  luxuiiaut  couclitioii,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  pests  so  e'Hremelv 
paitial  to  them.  Stephanotis  flonbunda  forms  quite  a speciality,  and  it  was 


interesting  to  liear  that  tho  duinand  liy  private  growers  for  this  delightfully 
fragrant  climber  is  not  only  very  largo  but  steadily  iiicreaiiing. 

Palms  and  ferns  form  two  features  of  great  importance  and  interest,  both 
being  grown  in  (piantities  that  aro  simply  immenso,  and  with  success  of  tho 
highest  order.  Tho  p.alnis  are  o.ipcoially  noteworthy,  and  such  kinds  as  Areea 
lutoseoiis,  A.  Versehanelti,  Cocos  Woddclliana,  Euterpe  cdulis,  Eatania  bor- 
bonica,  Phecnix  dactylifcra,  P.  reolinata,  and  .Seaforthia  elegans  aro  each  repre- 
sented by  some  thousands  of  examples  ; whilst  others  like  ffconoma gracilis, 
Kontia  Postoriana,  and  Phtonix  rupicola,  arc  grown  by  the  hundred.  Kerns, 
wliicli  abound  in  tens  of  thousands,  comprise  tho  choicest  of  tho  adiantums, 
davallias,  gymnogrammas,  and  other  leading  genera,  not  a few  of  tho  newer 
kinds  liaving  a place  amongst  them.  Mr.  Crowe  considers  lhat  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  Adiaiitum  Victoria)  will  prove  one  of  tho  most  useful  of  all  tlie 
dwarf  ferns  for  decorative  purposes,  an  opinion  that  it  will  be  quite  safe  to 
endorse. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  full  justice  being  done  to  the  many  matters  of 
interest  in  the  cool  houses.  We  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  collections  of 
such  important  classes  of  plants  as  zonal  pelargoniums  and  fuchsias  are  exten- 
sive, and  contain  all  the  finest  varieties,  including  the  most  recent  of  both 
English  and  Continental  productions.  Bouvardias  arc  very  largely  grown, 
the  two  favourite  varieties  being  Jasminoides  and  Hogarth  ; and  rapidly  passing 
into  the  resting  state  were  some  thousands  of  gloxinias,  which  have  been 
grown  in  small  pots  during  the  past  season  to  meet  the  demand  for  dry  corms 
during  the  winter,  which  is  a very  convenient  way  for  amateurs  who  have  no 
convenience  for  raising  seedlings  to  obtain  a stock.  Tree  carnations  form  a 
speciality  upon  which  Mr.  Crowe  justly  prides  himself,  for  the  stocks  are 
large,  all  the  leading  varieties  are  represented,  and  the  plants  aro  in  the  best 
possible  health.  Amongst  them  are  two  superb  new  varieties,  named  Prince 
Imperial  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  flowers  of  the  first-mentioned  being  dark 
red  and  of  the  second  buff  flaked  with  crimson.  There  was  one  other  novelty 
which  must  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  Abutilon  Anne  Boleyn,  a splendid 
variety  with  flowers  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  beautifully  veined  with 
crimson  on  a deep  orange  ground.  Chrysanthemums  will  shortly  afford  much 
attraction,  for  they  are  not  less  extensively  or  successfully  cultivateil 
than  most  of  the  other  subjects  that  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Crowe. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Certificated  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending 
September  30,  1882. 

(Concluded  from  page  58t.) 

HYDRANGEA. 

JAro.xicA  TRICOLOR  (C.  Lee  and  Sou),F.C.C.,  R.II.S  , May  23,  1882. 

IRIS. 

Koh’Akowskiaxa  (G.  F,  Wilson),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  -January  10,  1882. 

KENTIA. 

CosTATA  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S  , May  17,  1882. 

LAILIA. 

Ancets  Veitchi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  P.C.C.,  R.H.S.;  January  10,  1832. 

L ANT  AN  A. 

Piiospnoiifi  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

LASIA. 

SxiruTATA  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

LASTR.EA. 

Moxtaxa  cokonaxs  (Stansfleld),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  August  8,  1882. 
LAVATERA. 

Akuouea  variegata  (Smith),  P.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

LEE  A. 

Amauilis  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882;  L.C.,R.B  S 
March  29,  1882.  > • 

LILIUAIS. 

Ai  uatu.m  virgixale  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  P.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 
Eleoaxs  robustum  (T.  S.  Ware),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  June  13,  1882. 
Thl-xueugianum  cia-ENTUJi  (T.  S.  W'’are),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S,,  July  11,  1882. 

LOBELIAS. 

PixsBURY  Park  Blue  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  3,  1882. 
PUMILA  Ingkajii  (Wood  and  Ingram),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S  , Juno  13,  1882;  P.C., 
R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

LYCASTE. 

Deppei  puxcTATissnu  (B.  S.  Williams).  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  28,  1882  ; B.C., 
R.B.S. , July  5,  1882. 

MASDEVALLIAS. 

H. vrryaxa  .stei.ata  (Spyers),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 

Igxea  Massaxgeana  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  December  13,  1881. 

I. MPEiiiALis  (R.  Warner),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  April  28,  18S2. 

SnuTTLEwoRTHi  (VVoolfield),  P.C.C.,  R.  fl.S.,  March  2-3,  1882. 

'I.OEA  tOoninv.sbvt.  F.C.C..  R.TI  S M.tvO.I  1S.S9 


Veitchi  graxdifi.ora  (Conings’by),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 
MEDINILLA. 

Ajiabills  (W.  Bull),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

MIGNONETTE. 

Double  White  (Balchin),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

NASTURTIUM. 

Empiiei5.s  of  Inpia  (J.  Carter  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  23,  1882. 
NEPENTHES. 

Madagascaiuex.sis  (J.  Veitch  and  Son.),  B.Cb,  R.B.S.,  July  .3,  1882. 
Mastersiaxa  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882;  B.C., 
R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Rajah  (J.  'Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

NERIUMS. 

Maloxni  graxdiflorum  (Huber  et  Cie.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7 1882. 

Moxs.  Balaguier  (Huber  et  Cie.),  P.C.C  , B.H.S.,  July  7,  1832.* 

ScEUR  Agx'es  (Iluber  et  Cie.),  P.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Ai,f.xani)ii.i-;  oioantevm  (R.  Warnev),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 
(’f.uvantesi  DKcoiiuM  (Woolfiold),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882. 

('oiii)ATi'M  auueum  (II.  Jamos),  lt.(J.,  U.R.S.,  July  0,  1882. 

IIai.li  Nifiiit  m (W.  Hull),  R.C.,  R.R.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

I.AMEM.iOEiti'M  (Coningshy),  F.O.O.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

Lhuanum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882. 

Vescatouki  auium  (W.  Dull),  R.C.,  R.R.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

1’esc  atouei  Veitchi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882; 

1!  (;.,  R.R.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Tim-uniANs  ai'uei)m(J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  R.C.,  R.R.  S.,  July  5,  1882. 
Vexillauiu.m  ComtiA.NUM  (Cobb),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  June  13,  1882. 

ONCIDIUMS. 

FouiiEsi  Cauderi  (Read),  F.O.O.,  R.II.S.,  December  18,  1881. 

Stelligeuum  (Spyera),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S. , July  25,  18“2. 

OSMUNDAS. 

JapoXica  coRYMiiiFEUA  (J.  Veitch  .and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  6,  1882: 
F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Javanica  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R B.8.,  July  6,  1882. 

PANSIES. 

Eclipse  (II.  Hooper),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

General  Garfield  (II.  Hooper),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

Jessie  Dunlop  (Dickson  .and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  S.P.S.,  June  23,  1882. 

Lord  Waveny  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R. H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

IMay  Tate  (Downie  and  L.aird),  F.C  C.,  S.P.S.,  June  23,  1882. 
jMrs.  McComre  (McCombe),  F.C.C.,  S.P.S.,  June  23,  1882. 

Mrs.  Laing  (Hooper),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  Apiil  25,  1882  ; F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26, 
1882  ; F.C.C.,  C.P.,  M.ay  20,  1882. 

Mrs.  Lleayeixyn  (Hooper),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  April  25,  1882  ; F.C.,  R.B.S., 
April  26,  1882. 

Ralph  Saunders  (Thompson),  F.C.C.,  S.P.S.,  June  23,  1882. 

PAPHINIA. 

Rugosa  (B.  S.  "Williams),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  28,  1882. 

PELARGONIUMS. 

AdyeKTurer  (Poster),  P.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  6,  1882. 

Aglaia  (II.  Little),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  28,  1882  ; F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7, 
1882. 

At.vla  (Pearson),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Belle  de  Jour  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Bridesmaid  (H.  Little),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  April  26,  1882. 

Candidissimum  plenu.m  (Pearson),  F.C. (5.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine),  F.C.C , P.S.,  June  27,  1882  ; 
F.C.C.,  RH.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

CoMTESSE  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine),  F.C.C. , P.S.,  June  13,  1882  ; 
F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Diadem  (Foster),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  28,  1882  ; F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1881. 
Duchess  of  Albany  (Saltmarsh  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 
Edith  Pearson  (Pearson),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Eya  (Pearson),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Eurydice  (II.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

Gambetta  (H.  Little),  F.C.C.,  P.S  , June  27,  188k 
Gold  Mine  (J.  and  J.  Hayes),  F.C.C.,  P.S,  June  13,  1882. 

Got  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe  (H.  Little),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 
Gratitude  (G.  Smith),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.  and  P.S.,  June  13,  1882. 

Improved  "White  Clipper  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27, 
1882. 

Irene  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  P.S..  June  27,  1882. 

Kleder  (Lemoine),  F.C.C  , R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Lady  Brooke  (Stacey),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S  , June  28,  1882. 

Little  Pet  (II.  Little),  F.C.C.,  P.S  , June  27,  1882. 

Lovely  (Catlin),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Lumen  (Pearson),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Lynette  (Catlin),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Madame  Haumant  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.II  S.,  July  7,  1882. 

IMadame  DIarie  Knecht  (C.  Turner),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Miss  Blanche  (George),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Miss  Hamilton  (Pearson),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Morning  (Foster),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

M.  Hardy  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Mrs.  Gordon  (Pcareon),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Mrs.  Miller  (J.  Laing  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  C.P.,  May  20,  1882. 

Olive  Carr  (Pearsor),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Rose  Superb  (II.  Little),  F.C.,  R.  B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Rossini  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  August  16,  1882. 

Royal  Revieav  (Foster),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Sister  or  Mercy  (Foster),  F.(j.,  R.B.k,  July  5,  1882. 

Vesuvius  (W.  Brown),  F.C.C.,  P.S.,  June  27,  1882. 

Veteran  (Foster),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  0,  1882, 

PENTSTEMON. 

Virginale  (Lemoine),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  16,  1882. 

PESCATGREAS. 

Dayana  (.Salter),  F.C.C,,  R.H.S.,  June  28,  1882. 

Klarociiorum  (li.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

Leiimanni  (.Spyers),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882  ; (Varaert),  B.C.,  R.B.S., 
Jlay  17,  1882. 

PETUNIA, 

Mrs.  Dun.heT r (J.  CaHor  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S  , Augu-t  8,  H82. 
1TCOTEE8. 

Mrs.  Oorton  (Douglas),  F.CiC.,  N.C.S.,  July  2.5,  1882. 

Muriel  (Dodwell),  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.,  July  25,  1882, 

PINGUICULA. 

Caudata  (J.  Veitch  ahd  Sou*),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S,,  March  28,  1892;  B.C., 
S.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

PIIACELIA. 

Camp.imi.atus  (W.  TbOiiipcoii),  F.C.C,,  R.II. 8.,  July  25,  1682, 


PHALANGIUM. 

Eleoantissimum  (B.  S.  Williams),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

PHALTENOPSIS. 

Stuartiana  (H.  Low  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  March  28,  1882;  B.C., 
R.R. 8.,  March  29,  1882. 

Sti  artiana  NoiiiLis  (II.  Low  and  CoJ.  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 
Tktuaspis  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1982. 

VioLACEA  iScHuoDERi  (ll'Allantyne),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Augusts,  1882. 


PLEOPELTIS. 

Fossa  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  6,  1882;  F.C.C.,  R.II.S., 
July  11,  1882. 

POLYPODIUM. 


Ornatum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  .5,  1882. 

Vuloare  uoRNumENSE  Fowleri  (Stans6eld),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  August  8, 1882, 


PR.VTIA. 

Angulata  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 

PRIMULAS. 


Croussi  fl.  PL.  (Paul  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882  ; F.C., 
R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Gilbert's  Harbinger  (Gilbert),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  February  11,  1882. 
Latifolia  (Dean),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  April  11,  1882. 

OucoNiA  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882. 

Sinensis  IIolborn  Gem  (J.  Carter  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  January  10, 
1881. 

Sinensis  Princess  of  Wales  (II.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S., 
January  10,  1882. 

Sinen.sis  yarieoata  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  12, 
1881. 

RENANTHERA. 

M.tTUTiNA  (Spyers),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  25,  1882. 


RESEDA  ODORATA. 

Golden  Queen  (Benary),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Pyramidalis  gioantea  (Vilmorin),  F.C.'C.,  R.II.S.,  June  28,  1882  ; F.C.C., 
R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

Alice  Mangles  (Mangles),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  April  25,  1882. 

Aurora  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882. 
Balsam.eflorum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  June  13,  1882. 
Balsamiflorum  album  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882  ; 
F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Jnly  11,  1882. 

Balsamiflorum  aureum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  E.B.S.,  July  5,  1882; 
F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Favourite  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882  ; F.C., 
R.B.S.,  March  29,  1882 

Foutunei  (Aslett),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882. 

Fostekianum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  April  11,  1882. 

Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  (Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray),  F.C.C.,  M.R  B.S.,  April 
4,  1882. 

Queen  Victoria  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  February  14,  1882. 
Star  of  India  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

ROSES. 

Duchess  of  Connaught  (Noble),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  11,  1882. 

Her  Majesty  (H.  Bennett),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  March  28,  1882. 

Queen  of  Queens,  II.  P.  (W.  Paul  and  Sob),  F.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882. 
Riene  Marie  Henriette  (R.  T.  Veitch),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 
Ulrich  Brunner  (W.  Paul  and  Son),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882. 

SARRACENIAS. 

CouRTi  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

Melanorrhoda  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882, 
PoRPHYRONEURA  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 


SCOLOPENDRIUMS. 

VuLGARE  crispum  multifidum  (.Stansfield) , F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Augu  t8,  1882. 
Vulgare  Kelwayi  densum  (Kelway  and  Son),  B.C.,  R.B.k,  May  17,  1882  ; 
F.C.C.,  C.P.,  May  20,  1882. 

SELAGINELLA. 

Grandis  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882;  F.C.C.,  R.H.S., 
May  23,  1882. 

SOBRALIA. 

Xantholedca  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  July  5,  1882. 

SPEROCLA. 

PisiFEiiA  AUREA  (R.  Dean),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

STATICE. 

Floribunda  (C.  Lee  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

SWEET  PEA. 

Bronze  Queen  (Eckford),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

TRICIIOPILIA. 

BackhousiaNA  (Dorman),  B.C.,  R.B.S.,  May  17,  1882, 

TROPiEOLUM. 

Bedfont  Rival  (Dean),  F.C.C.,  K.H.S.,  Augu't’16,  1882. 

TYD.HAS. 

Cybelf.  (Vallerand),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  16,  1882. 

Maoicien  (Vallerand),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  August  16,  1882. 

VANDA. 

lIooKERt  (E.  Hill),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  12,  1882. 

VERBENAS. 

Auoustk  Rkuz  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C  C.,  R.H.S.,  August  16,  1882. 
Kentish  Beauty  (II.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C..,  R.H.S.,  August  16,  1882. 
Phlox  (II.  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S. , August  l(i,  1882. 

Stars  and  Stripe8(H,  Cannell  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  April  11,  1382 

VERONICA. 

IIuLkeana  (J.  Douglas),  F.C.C.,  R.U.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

VIOLA. 

Champion  (Ilcuth  and  Son),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Juno  13,  1882. 
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WKLUNGTONIA. 

OiOANTK.v  I’liNDi'i.A  (W.  niid  ,T.  Hrown),  K.C.(!.,  II.II.S.,  Fobrmay  14,  1882, 
ZYOOPHTALUM. 

(’i.AYt  (It.  S.  Willinms),  It.G.,  lUt.S..  Mimli  29,  1882. 

AiiiiiiKviATioxs. — R.1I.8.,  Iloyiil  llortiiiulliiral  Society;  R.It.S.,  Iloynl 
llotmic  Society;  M.U.It.S.,  Miitichostor  Iloyul  llotiiiiic  Society;  I’.S.,  I’clar- 
Kuniutn  Society;  (!.l*.,  Crystal  l*alu<!e  ; S.  I’.S.,  Scottiah  Pansy  Society;  F.C.O., 
Firtt-ilass  Cerliiicnte  ; S.C.C.,  Second  - class  Cortiticale;  F.C.,  Floricullural 

Certificate;  It.C.,  Uotanieal  Certificate, 


NEW  FRUITS  AND  VP:GETABLES. 

CIUTiriCATUD  DUIIINO  TUB  TWliLVB  MONTHS  ENDING 
BEPl'EMHEU  30,  1882. 

FRUITS 

APPLE. 

PuiNCE  Ai.iibht,  K.  (II.  Lane  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S,,  November  12,  1881. 

FIG. 

Neouo  Lauqo  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  August  8,  1882. 

MELON. 

William  I.  (C.  Ilowe),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  May  23,  1882. 

PEAR. 

Tvson  (Rivers),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  6,  1882. 

VEGETABLES 

BROCCOLI. 

Latest  of  All  (Ledsham),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  May  9,  1882, 

PEAS. 

Alfred  the  Great  (La.xton),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Gladiator  (J.  Vietch  and  Sons),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Lye’s  Favourite  (Lye),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Stratagem  (J.  Carter  and  Co).,  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 

Turner’s  Emerald  (J.  Carter  and  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  July  7,  1882. 
POTATOES. 

Adirond.vck  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.II.S.,  November  3,  1881. 

Alderman  de  Keyser  (Fenn),  F.C.C.,  I.P.E.,  September  20,  1882. 
Brownell’s  No.  11  (Bbss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881. 

Clarice’s  No.  2 (Clarke),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  5, 1882. 

Criterion  (Ross),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3, 1881. 

Fortyfold  White  (Farquhar),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Novembers,  1881. 

James  Abhiss  (Fenn),  F.C.C.,  I.P.E.,  September  20,  1882. 

Queen  of  the  Valley  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881. 

Band’s  No.  12  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Novembers,  1881. 

Rand’s  No.  30  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  Novembers,  1881. 

Rann’s  39J  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  5,  1882. 

Recorder  (Dean),  F.C.C.,  I.P.E.,  September  20,  1882. 

Richter’s  Imperator  (The  Lawson  Co.),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  September  5,  1882. 
St.  Patrick  (Daniels),  S.C.C.,*R.II.S.,  November  3, 1881. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Ross),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881  ; F.C.C., 
I.P.E.,  September  20,  1882. 

Trophy  (Bliss),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881. 

Vermont  Champion  (Bliss),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881, 

Vicar  of  Laleham  (Dean),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November,  1881. 

Victoria  alba  (Donaldson),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881. 

Victoria  Kidney  lEdwards),  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3, 1881. 

White  Elephant  (Daniels),  S.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  November  3,  1881. 
Abbreviations. — R.H.S.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society;  I.P.E  , International 
Potato  Exhibition;  F.C.C.,  First  - class  Certificate;  S.C.C.,  Second-class 
Certificate. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

The  management  of  the  tender  bedders  during  the  winter  season  is 
generally  an  important  matter  in  small  gardens,  as  well  as  large  ones, 
because  the  small  gardener  lias  not  always  the  same  convenience  at 
command.  However  that  may  be,  there  are  a few  rules  that  must  be 
followed  in  all  oases,  and  to  these  I shall  briefly  refer. 

Watering. 

In  the  first  place  the  plants  should  be  watered  with  great  care,  as 
in  many  cases  damp  is  a gi’eater  enemy  than  cold.  To  give  the  plants 
water  whether  they  want  it  or  not  will  be  sure  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  only  satisfactory  way  of  watering  the  plants  in  winter  is 
to  examine  them  all  carefully  three  times  a- week,  and  to  give  water  to 
those  plants  only  that  are  dry,  or  rather  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  plants  are  in  pots,  large  pans, 
or  boxes,  the  soil  must  be  allowed  to  become  somewhat  dry  before  any 
more  water  is  given,  and  the  larger  the  body  of  soil  the  less  frequently 
will  it  be  necessary  to  water.  There  is  another  rule  that  nearly  always 
holds  good,  and  that  is,  the  more  roots  there  are,  whether  in  a large 
pot  or  small  one,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  waterings.  Another 
important  matter  is  to  give  in  all  cases  a less  quantity  of  water  to  each 
individual  plant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  That  is  to  say,  the 
soil  in  the  pot  should  not  be  so  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  in  the 
dull  days  of  winter  as  during  the  summer  months  when  the  days  are 
bright  and  hot.  Generally  speaking,  during  the  latter  season  a plant 
uses  up  in  a few  hours  all  the  moisture  that  the  soil  may  contain.  It 
is  not  so  in  winter,  especially  with  plants  that  have  only  a few  roots. 
Stated  briefly,  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  When  should  the  watering  be  done  ? is  a very  proper 
question  to  ask ; and  the  safest  reply  would  be  to  the  efliect  that  it 
should  as  far  as  practicable  be  done  on  the  morning  of  fine  days.  It 
is  quite  certain  if  it  is  raining,  or  the  morning  foggy,  the  plants  will 
not  suffer  even  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  dry  by  the  watering  being 
left  until  the  next  day.  In  all  probability  they  would  be  all  the  better 


for  it.  Bedding  plants  that  are  kept  in  pits  and  frames  require  less 
water  than  those  kept  in  houses,  but  properly  heated  houses  an;  the 
best  place  for  thorn,  and  then  a fire  can  be  lighted  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  sot  tho  air  In  motion  to  dry  up  any  excess  of  moisture  about  tho 
plants  or  on  tho  door  or  stagos. 

Oeeanmness. 

Next  to  careful  watering  comes  cleanliness,  which  is  a very  im- 
portant part  of  tho  management.  Before  the  plants  are  put  into  their 
winter  quarters  tho  house  and  stages  should  be  painted,  if  ref(iiircd, 
but  if  painting  is  not  necessary  a thorough  cleaning  of  all  parts  of 
the  interior  is  sure  to  be  required.  The  glass  should  be  made  clean, 
and  the  stages  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  the  door 
cleansed.  All  the  pots  that  are  green  and  dirty  must  be  washed 
before  they  are  brought  into  tho  house,  and  all  decaying  leaves  and 
dead  flowers  must  be  removed.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  dirt  or 
decaying  matter  creates  damp,  and  the  more  cleanly  tho  surroundings 
the  more  chance  will  there  be  of  the  plants  passing  safely  through  tho 
winter. 

Air-giving. 

The  ventilation  of  all  houses  or  pits  that  contain  bedding  plants  is 
another  important  part  of  the  management.  A judicious  supply  of  air 
on  suitable  occasions  will  do  as  much  as  anything  else  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health  ; it  will  not  only  impart  a healthy  appearance,  but  it 
will  assist  in  drying  up  superfluous  moisture  that  may  hang  about  the 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  assist  in  keeping 
them  healthy.  As  a rule  there  are  not  many  days  in  the  most  severe 
winters  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  house  quite  close 
from  eleven  a.m.  till  two  p.m.  This  refers  especially  to  the  ventilators 
at  the  top  of  the  structures,  which  should  always  be  opened  when  the 
weather  permits.  In  the  majority  of  cases  if  the  top  ventilators  are, 
from  November  till  the  end  of  February,  opened  in  doubtful  weather 
at  ten  a.m.,  and  closed  again  at  four  p.m.,  the  ventilation  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  ; but  at  other  times,  when  the  air 
is  soft,  the  front  ventilators  s hould  also  be  opened,  but  cold  currents 
of  air  must  be  avoided.  It  should  be  understood,  as  tending  to  create 
a healthy  condition  in  the  plants,  that  ever  so  small  an  admission  of 
air  into  the  house  causes  a movement  of  the  atmosphere,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  at  all  times,  as  a stagnant  atmosphere  overcharged 
with  moisture  is  fat.al  to  a healthy  growth. 

Fire  Heat. 

To  effect  a movement  in  the  air  of  the  house  and  to  dry  up  damp, 
it  is  desirable  to  light  a fire  early  in  the  morning  of  still  damp  days. 
The  heat  given  off  from  the  heating  apparatus  will  soon  set  the  air 
in  motion,  and  if  there  is  a ready  means  of  escape  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere within  the  house  will  soon  be  changed.  Many  inexperienced 
people  are  often  perplexed  in  determining  when  it  is  necessary  to  light 
a fire  and  when  not  to  do  so,  nor  can  I profess  to  tell  them.  But  as  a 
fire  will]  for  the  most  part  be  required  to  keep  out  frost,  I may  tell 
them  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  to  keep  a thermometer  inside  the 
house,  and  to  watch  it  and  observe  the  appearance  of  the  weather. 
Because  it  feels  a bit  chilly  in  going  into  the  open  air  from  a warm 
room  is  no  reason  why  the  fire  should  be  lighted.  It  will  be  better  to 
consult  the  glass,  and  if  this  stands  at  45  deg.,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  frost,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  fire  unlighted.  The 
best  advice  I can  give  in  a short  space  is  to  recommend  keeping  the 
thermometer  in  the  house  as  near  45  deg.  as  possible.  In  this  tem- 
perature, whether  by  night  or  day,  the  plants  will  take  no  harm,  but 
to  do  this  be  as  sparing  of  the  firing  as  possible  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen,  and  then  a few  degrees  higher  will  do  no  harm.  This 
statement  must  be  qualified  by  saying  that  if  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  in  the  autumn  they  will  not  want  more  artificial  heat  than  is 
necessary  to  dry  up  damp  and  to  keep  out  frost. 

The  Best  Fuel. 

It  is  often  a perplexing  question  in  small  gardens  as  to  which  kind 
of  fuel  is  the  best  to  use.  A satisfactory  answer  mainly  depends  on 
the  kind  of  furnace  used.  For  all  kinds  of  upright  boilers  coke  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  provided  it  is  broken  up  into  pieces  not  larger 
than  a hen’s  egg.  For  boilers  of  the  saddle  pattern  coke  is  also  as 
suitable  as  any  fuel,  and  I doubt  if  there  is  anything  cheaper  to  be 
had.  But  these  boilers  will  also  burn  wood  and  cinders,  and  also 
breeze,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  furnaces  of  some  of  the  large 
factories.  In  the  old-fashioned  flues  almost  any  kind  of  fuel  may  be 
burnt,  but  where  all  the  fuel  has  to  be  purchased  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  anything  cheaper  than  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  coke  and 
one  part  of  fine  coal. 

Covering  Pits  and  Frames. 

In  most  gardens  there  are  pits  and  frames  that  require  protection 
during  the  winter,  and  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  point  out  the 
best  kind  of  material  adapted  for  the  purpose.  After  many  years’ 
experience  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Russian  mats  are  the 
best.  They  are  capable  of  resisting  a good  deal  of  frost,  and  with 
care  they  will  last  as  long  as  any  other  kind  of  covering.  When  wet 
they  should  be  dried  again  as  quickly  as  the  weather  permits.  Where 
only  two  or  three  frames  have  to  be  covered  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  two  sets  of  mats,  one  in  use  and  the  other  hanging  in  an  open 
shed  to  dry,  as  one  dry  mat  will  resist  as  much  frost  as  two  wet 
ones. 


Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  now  flowering  freely  in  many  parts  of 
London,  and  is  scarcely  welcome,  because  every  flower  that  appears 
now  will  count  against  the  total  of  the  crop  that  is  eagerly  looked  for 
when  winter  is  melting  into  spring. 
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ADIANTUM  BOURN  El. 

At  the  mcetinf'  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  R.Il.S.  on  May  23  last 
a remarkable  acliantum  was  placed  on  the  taV)le,  and  obtained  a first- 
class  certificate  by  acclamation.  It  was  named  Adinntuin  Bouruei,  and 
it  came  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Eltham  Road,  Lee.  It  was  understood  to  1 
bean  I'bijflish-raiscd  seedlin'',  and  probably  a natural  hybrid.  In  all 
i I, a characters  it  is  unique,  but  its  "overniuf'  feature  is  in  the  exceeding 
multitude,  closeness,  and  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  pinnules. 
To  say  that  it  is  like  parsley  is  scarcely  to  elevate  it  by  the  comparison, 
and  such  a lovely  thing  should  not  be  depreciated  by  any  comparison. 
And  yet,  in  a certain  sense,  it  suggests  the  peculiar  richness  of  parsley, 
as  it  also  suggests  the  deliciously  dense  foliation  of  some  of  our 
mosses.  Perhaps  in  this  case  comparisons  are  odious,  and  Adiantum 
Bournei  can  stand  on  its  merits,  as  our  faithful  figure  will  in  some 
degree  a^■er.  


rOLYANTHUS  NARCISS. 

Narcissus  tazelta. 

One  of  the  smaller  shadows  that  fall  upon  the  garden  of  dafTodils  is  the  fact 
that  the  polyanthus  narciss  is  not  quite  hardy  enough  for  association  with  the 


and  prepam  for  (lowering  ; and  if  they  are  wanted  in  flower  late,  they  must  be 
kept  cool,  so  that  the  top  growth  will  be  retarded.  Prepare  for  the  business  a 
compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  three  parts,  leaf-mould  or  rotten  dung  (or 
both)  one  ]>art,  ainl  sharp  sand  one  part.  'I'lio  pots  should  be  clean  within 
and  without ; if  new,  all  the  better.  For  all  ^/eneral  purposes  fi-mch  pots  aio 
to  bo  preferred  ; in  these  place  three  bulbs  of  tazettas,  or  four  of  jonquils. 
If  8-inch  pots  are  used,  put  in  them  five  bulbs  of  tazettas,  andcight  of  jonquils, 
'i'he  pots  must  be  crocked  with  care  to  insure  perfect  drainage  ; the  sou  muRt 
he  slichtly  pressed  to  make  it  firm,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  covered  with 
lust  enough  soil  to  hide  them  from  view,  but  with  their  necks  visible, 
say,  for  an  inch  or  less.  When  potted,  pack  the  pots  together  on  a hard 
pavement  in  a sheltered,  but  cool  place,  and  cover  them  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  with  coal  ashes  or  with  sand.  It  they 
are  to  be  forced,  you  will  be  compelled  to  take  them  out  in  time  to  be  m flower 
when  wanted,  but  if  to  be  flowered  in  a cool  conservatory  m their  own  time  you 
must  keep  a watch  that  they  do  not  make  any  great  amount  of  top  growth  m 
the  plunge  bed.  As  soon  as  any  begin  to  peep  through,  remove  the  material 
they  are  covered  with,  and  put  them  into  a frame  or  very  cool  house.  It  in  a 
frame,  shade  with  mats  or  canvas  for  a few  days  ; if  in  a house,  put  them  on 
the  floor.  The  object  in  exposing  them  to  a very  subdued  light  is  to  assist  the 
healthy  colouring  of  the  blanched  portions  without  undue  haste ; but  as  tlio 
plants  acquire  a healthy  green  colour  the  shading  must  be  removed,  and  they 
must  be  placed  near  the  glass.  . 

It  now  rests  with  the  cultivator,  to  a great  extent,  to  have  a succession  ot 
flowers,  or  to  h<avc  all  in  flower  at  once,  or  nearly  so.  When  wc  talk  oiforcuuj, 
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trumpet,  the  incomparable,  and  the  poet’s  narciss.  These  are  all  so  hardy 
that  it  is  (luite  a rare  occurrence  for  frost  to  touch  tliem  ; but  the  polyanthus  or 
tazetta  section  arc  often  crippled  wlien  just  ready  to  bloom,  and  are  therefore 
not  to  bo  depended  on  as  border  flowers,  save  in  the  very  favourable  climates 
of  the  soutlicrn  and  western  counties.  There  they  are  safe  enough,  and  any 
good  soil  will  suit  them;  but  they  require  a somewhat  shaded  situation,  tor 
strong  sunshine  distresses  their  somewhat  succulent  leafage  at  tho  time  when 
the  flowers  are  being  formed  in  the  bulb  for  the  next  year.  Even  m London, 
however,  the  tazettas  may  be  grown  with  success  during  a senes  of  years,  pro- 
vided the  winters  are  not  lato  and  not  particularly  severe.  Wo  have  seen 
them  on  our  heavy  land  on  tho  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  doing  well  lor 
half  a dozen  years  in  auccessien.  Then  came  a terrible  winter,  and  many  were 
killed,  and  the  survivors  flowered  poorly,  or  did  not  flower  at  all. 

It  happens  fortunately  that  as  these  daffodils  reipiiro  pot  culture  to  be  (jiute 
safe,  so  they  arc  particularly  well  .adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  amongst  the 
most  valuable  of  our  early  conservatory  flowers.  And  as  the  joncpiil  narciss  is 
equally  worthy  of  pot  culture,  a brief  essay  on  the  managemoiib  of  these  tw.) 
flowers  may  jirove  useful.  . 

The  bulbs  shouM  bo  iiottod  ai  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  Uio  time 
of  flowering  of  any  or  all  can  be  in  great  part  determined  by  the  cultivator, 
■who  will  rognlato  the  trcatmint  in  accordance  witli  his  rcijniremonts.  All 
buD.s  should  have  as  long  a season  as  can  ho  allowed  for  them  to  make  roots 


I usually  make  a distinction  between  tliat  and  forn'ardaig,  for  all  cultmo  of 
rd  V plants  under  glass  consists  in  forwarding,  even  when  no  heat  is  eniployeri. 
should  be  understood,  then,  to  prevent  disappointment,  that  tho  tazettas 

I jonquils  bloom  in  the  most  satisfactory  niauncr  when  they  arc  simply 
warded  and  not  forced.  In  fact,  the  Paper  Whde  Narcm  ^^nd  tho  homan 
treiss  are  tho  only  two  kinds  tliat  force  well,  no  matter  how  skilful  the  ticat- 
nt  may  be  ; but  all  the  kinds,  including  the  hardiest  of  the  trumpets  and 
innparables,  may  bo  forwarded  in  what  may  he  called  a comfortable 
nporaturc,  without  the  heat  of  tho  stove  or  forcing  pit.  Keep  them  safe 
m frost,  give  them  water  liberally,  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  they  wid 
-e  you  leas  trouble  to  flower  them  well  than  would  a pot  of  duckweed  01 
npcrnel;  and  oven  those  might  ba  worth  growing  jn  Pots  mu  er  some  cir- 
mstanccs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  wo  have  scon  both  these  British  weeds 
jwn  in  pots  and  exhibited,  and  wo  have  had  to  adjudicate  olhoially  on  then 

^Vn*tho  selection  of  varieties,  tho  following  should  h.avo  first  consideration 
lonost  tho  thirty  or  more  tazettas  that  arc  in  cultivation  :—Bat/iursl,  \n\m- 
je,  with  orange  cup  : major,  white,  with  yclhiw  cup  ; (.,raini 

uiian/Hc,  white,  witli  citron  cup;  Oroot  I'orsI,  wliite,  with  edron  cup, 
.unc  Suprhne,  pure  yellow  ; Vapn-  WhlE,  pure  wluto,  very  early  i SulpInmnr, 

II  h ir,  light  yellow  cup  ; Homan,  ilonhlo  white,  orange  cup;  II /ufi  nail, 
re  white,  [irimroso  cup. — Faiwtiar  I irdcn  Hourrs. 
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III;.  lioi'.i'.KT  iiofii;. 

Onk,  of  tlio  lioht  known  and  moat  n spootcd  of  roprosontalivo  liortiunUnriMtH 
of  till'  pri'Pont  (Into  ia  ItnluTt  lIo^'^',  1,1,. I),  and  l'M,.S,,  editor  of  i\\o  Juunial  of 
l/orliculhirc,  and  author  of  tho  “ l<’niit  Manual”  and  tho  ‘ ‘ 1 loroford.sliiro 
Pomona."  In  pri'.srntino  a portrait  of  this  ^'ontleinan  to  our  readers,  hotli  for 
their  gr.vtillealion  and  in  tesliinony  of  our  own  roapeet  for  his  [loraon  and  his 
lahour.-i,  we  are  reminded  that  a kindly  human  faee  associated  with  henour- 
ahlo  memoiies  makes  tho  ehcerfullest  of  jiieturos,  whether  in  a jiallery  or  a 
hook.  Dr.  llooo  has  hut  recently  retired  from  some  years  of  service 
as  honorary  .secretary  of  the  Koyal  Ilortieultural  Society,  an  oHico  ho  acoeiited 
at  a time  when  all  men  knew  that  it  was  heset  with  dilllculties  and  perils,  and 
needed  constant  devotion  and  many  sacrifices  to  ensure  even  a sh.adow  of 
satisfaction  to  the  aoitatod  constituency  that  was  to  ho  reiireseutod.  Hut  Dr. 
lloeH  saw  tho  society  liso  once  more  to  honour  and  usefulness,  and  wo  all  know 


Tn  tho  year  I8.''il,  in  conjunction  with  tho  lato  Sir.foseph  Pa  .ton,  ,Mr.  .John 
Spcneer,and  ,Mr.  Rivers,  Dr.  I lo^'t;  started  tho  Hritish  Pomolooieal  .Society,  which 
had  for  secretary  an  ahlo  hut  unfortunate  man,  tho  lato  \V.  Davidson.  'Phis 
society  rendered  a much-needed  service  to  one  of  tho  most  important  depart- 
ments of  horticulture.  1 1 not  only  discussed  tho  merits  of  varieties  and  systems 
of  cultivation,  hut  collected  a scries  of  valuahlo  statistics  and  reports  which  wero 
cmhodied  in  tho  “ Proeecdin^'s,”  these  constituting,'  at  the  present  time  a 
proiior  clement  of  a pomologioal  library.  'I’ho  society  terminated  its  career 
in  a way  to  prove  honelicial  to  a f-rowiiif,'  corporation  without  ceasiip'  to  he  useful 
to  the  puhlie,  for  it  hecamo  tho  Kruit  and  Vof'etahle  Committee  of  the  h’.oyal 
Horticultural  Society,  thus  continuin','  in  a lart'cr  field  tho  labours  ;ind  tho 
plans  of  tho  fathers  of  modern  British  pomology. 

Prominent  amongst  Dr.  Hogg’s  public  labours  must  ho  reckoned  tho 
tocretaryshipof  the  great  Intcrnatioual  Horticultural  Kxhihition  of  ISfid,  which 
most  of  our  readers  will  remornher.  He  was  ofllcial  reporter  in  horticultural 
sections  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1807,  and  one  of  tho  apijointcd  delegates  of 
tho  British  Covenimcnt  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Peterthurg,  in  the  year 


that  his  guiding  hand,  governed  by  true  horticultural  instincts,  and  strengthened 
by  great  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  impressed  with 
healtny  vigour  on  the  whole  machinery,  and  to  him  must  be  the  chief  praise 
for  the  resuscitation. 

Dr.  Hogg  was  born  at  Duase,  in  1818,  and  his  education,  commenced  in 
his  native  town,  was  completed  at  Edinburgh.  He  began  life  with  singular 
advantages,  being  in  the  midst  of  horticultural  industries  and  activities  from 
an  early  age,  and.  more  or  less  associated  with  the  men  who  were  then  leading 
the  public  in  healthy  ways  in  matters  relating  to  botany  and  gardening. 

Having  written  on  several  subjects,  more  particularly  a “ Handbook  of 
Hardy  Annuals,  Dr.  Hogg,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson 
of  Winchester,  m the  year  1848,  started  the  “ Journal,”  which  we  all  look  for 
on  Thursdays  for  the  earliest  news  of  horticultural  events.  The  sixty-eighth 
volume  of  this  favourite  periodical  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  the 
series  constitutes  a grand  horticultural  library  that  will  be  for  ever  useful,  and 
for  purposes  of  reference  will  increase  in  value  as  years  go  by. 


1869,  when  the  Emperor  presented  him  with  a malachite  table  in  token  of 
appreciation  of  his  services. 

Eeferring  to  our  bookshelves,  we  find  there  Dr.  Hogg’s  treatise  on  “ The 
Dahlia,”  his  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  “Fruit  Manual,”  “British  Pomology,” 
and  other  works  of  permanent  importance  and  value,  that  on  the  dahlia  being 
especially  prized  by  us,  because  it  brings  our  esteemed  friend  into  the  ranks 
of  the  florists,  and  enables  us  to  make  the  remark  that  in  the  order  of  nature 
flowers  stand  before  fruits,  and  we  take  it  that  Dr.  Hogg’s  tastes  in  early  life 
were  floral  rather  than  pomological. 

Youth  knows  but  little  of  hard  work,  but  manhood  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  and  time  speeds  as  our  labours  accumulate.  Nevertheless  we  expect 
much  of  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  future,  and  for  the  present  watch  anxiously  for  the 
successive  parts  of  the  “ Herefordshire  Pomona,”  which  is  the  grandest  fruit 
book  of  modern  time.  It  is  a comfort  to  meet  the  worthy  author  in  his 
chosen  field  of  activities,  and  to  note  that  freshness  and  firmness  of  character 
correspond  with  his  clear,  definite,  and  forcible  style  of  writing. 
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THE  DAHLIA. 


A [’ECUUAH  iutcvest  is  attaclicd  to  an  old  Spanish  book  published  in  , 
1851  “The  History  of  Mexico,”  by  Hernandez,  for  we  there  hnd  the  i 
first ’mention  of  the  South  American  wild  flower  now  known  as  the  , 

^ The  original  type  was  a single  purplish  flower  of  the  composite 
order,  with  eight  petals  and  a large  yellow  centre.  Hernandez  describes 
the  flower  in  his  book,  and  gives  a drawing  of  it  by  which  we  can  identity 
our  favourite.  The  plant  to  which  it  belonged  grew  in  profusion  on  the  , 
sandy  elevated  plains  of  Mexico,  and  all  over  the  mountainoiis  parts  of 
the  S^panish  settlements  of  South  America.  We  do  not  hear  of  its  being 
found  in  a wild  state  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  hist 
cultivator  of  the  dahlia  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  was  a bpamsh 
botanist  bearing  the  illustrious  name  of  Cervantes,  the  curator  of  the 
Mexican  Botanic  Gardens.  In  the  year  1798  he  sent  a plant  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Madrid.  The  following  sumnmr  it  was  seen  in 
blossom  there  by  the  Abbe  Cavanilles,  Professor  of 
Cavanilles  may  be  said  to  be  the  godfather  of  tbe  dahl  ^ foi  he 
described  it  scientifically,  and  named  it  in  honour  of  his  fiiend  and 

fellow  botanist.  Professor  Dahl,  of  Stockholm. 

In  1802  Cavanilles  sent  roots  of  his  “ Dahha  to  the  Jardin  de 
Plantes  at  Paris,  and  two  years  later 
the  plant  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  seed  sent  from  Madrid. 

In  1804  Humboldt  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  found  the  dahlia  growing 
wild,  and  collected  seeds,  which  he 
sent  to  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  de- 
scribed three  native  varieties ; D. 
coccinea,  D.  Cervantesii,  and  ^ D. 
variabilis.  From  the  seeds  raised 
from  Humboldt’s  plants  came  the 
dahlias  of  our  gardens. 

The  first  dahlias  grown  in  Eng- 
land were  gathered  in  1806,  and 
the  first  double  dahlias  were  seen  at 
Berlin  in  1809.  For  some  years  the 
Germans  got  the  start  of  us ; then 
the  French  took  up  the  flower  and 
improved  it  ; but  for  the  last  fifty 
years  our  English  gardeners  have 
succeeded  in  distancing  all  compe- 
titors. I think  we  may  safely  say 
that  such  names  as  Cannell,  of 
Swanley;  Keynes,  of  Salisbui’y ; and 
Turner,  of  Slough ; have  no  counter- 
parts abroad. 

It  was  very  soon  perceived  that 
the  Spanish  flower  was  worth  taking 
pains  with,  on  account  of  its  special 
merit  of  adaptability,  and  its  sur- 
prising readiness  in  improving  under 
cultivation. 

Here  therefore  was  as  good  a 
hobby  as  the  florists  could  take  up, 
and  a few  enterprising  men  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  turned 
their  attention  to  the  dahlia,  and  de- 
termined to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Where  botany  ends  floriculture 
begins,  and  the  new  plant  grew  under 
the  hands  of  the  gardeners  till  it 
became  what  we  now  see  it.  . 

There  is  nothing  more  noteworthy  m the  whole  chronicles  ot 
horticulture  than  the  care  and  attention  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  which  is,  from  its  history  and  associa- 
tions, one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  the  garden,  ihe  taste  lor 
beauty  certainly  increases  with  the  spread  of  education,  and  notliing 
is  more  curious  than  to  notice  the  scant  appreciation  which  those  we 
now  consider  our  most  beautiful  flowers  received  from  some  of  our 
early  writers.  One  old  garden  manual  complains  that  the  gladiolus 
incre.ases  too  fast,  and  another  tells  us  that  the  dahlia  is  a vulgar, 
gaudy  flower,  only  worth  growing  because  it  comes  out  late  in  ttie 
year,  when  noblemen  return  to  their  country  seats ! (Who  among 
those  who  attended  the  drawing-room  held  by  Queen  Dahlia  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  month  was  thinking  of  noblemen  or  their 
country  seats  P)  In  “ Flora  Domestica,”  published  in  1823,  a pleasant 
little  book  written  with  the  feeling  of  a scholar  and  a genuine  love  ot 
flowers,  we  read  that  “ the  double  dahlia  is  as  magnificent  as  the  paiony 
itself ! ” 

Several  new  forms  have  been  introduced  from  Mexico  during  the 

last  twenty  years.  , 

D.  iniperialis  is  a gigantic  plant  about  12  ft.  nigb,  with  white 
drooping  flowers.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  on  account  of  blooming  so 
very  late,  and  must  therefore  be  grown  in  a large  tub  and  flowered  in 
a conservatory.  Introduced  by  M.  Roezl  in  1863. 

IJ.  arborea  is  another  tall  plant,  10  ft.  high,  with  lilac  blossoms 
something  like  anemones.  Introduced  in  1870. 

D.  (jracilis  is  small  and  elegant,  with  finely-cut  leaves  and  slender 
stems ; the  blossoms  are  orange-scarlet.  Introduced  by  M.  Roezl  in  1873. 

D.  Juurezii,  also  called  the  Cactus  dahlia,  a singular  and  striking 
flower  with  flat  pointed  petals.  It  is  semi-double,  and  the  colour  is  a 
dazzling  scarlet.  Introduced  in  1874  by  Mr.  Van  der  Berg,  and  first 
grown  in  England  by  Mr.  Cannell,  at  Swanley,  in  18/9. 


The  Dahlia  is  not  a difficult  plant  to  grow,  but  requires  and  deserves 
unremitting  care  and  attention.  Being  the  result  of  horticultural  skill 
and  perseverance,  it  only  pleases  us  when  well  grown,  and  an  inferior 

dahlia  is  a disgrace  to  a garden.  i.  u r 

The  routine  is  pretty  simple,but  there  are  a few  precautions  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  such  as  staking  the  plants  firmly,  and  keeping  the 
roots  dry  and  warm  in  winter.  The  best  soil  is  a strong  noli  loam, 
well-manured  and  lightened  with  sand  and  leaf-mould.  _ 

The  young  plants  are  raised  in  heat,  and  planted  out  m the  open 
ground  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  first 
week  in  June.  If  the  weather  is  ehillv,  it  is  as  well  to  cover  up  Hie 
little  green  plants  for  the  first  few  nights  with  large  flower-pots,  which 
must  be  quite  clean  and  dry. 

Dahlias  do  not  transplant  well,  so  it  is  best  to  place  them  at  once 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain  in  a sunny  sheltered  position.  Alter 
they  have  grown  sufficiently  three  or  four  stakes  should  be  placed 
round  each  plant,  to  which  the  leading  stems  should  be  secured,  as 
they  are  hollow  and  therefore  liable  to  be  snapped  ofi  by  the  wind. 
The  roots  should  not  be  more  than  four  inches  below  the  surtac^  and 
the  soil  should  not  come  more  than  one  inch  above  the  collar,  ihere 
is  not  much  to  be  expected  from  the  first  few  blossoms.  Not  only 
should  all  weak  and  imperfect  flowers  be  at  once  removed,  but  all 

side  shoots  should  be  ruthlessly  nip- 
ped off  to  throw  the  whole  strength 
into  a few  well-developed  shoots. 
Some  varieties  begin  blooming  in 
August,  but  the  flowers  are  not  at 
their  best  till  the  hot  weather  is 
over.  In  September  and  October 
the  Dahlia  is  in  full  glory,  and  the 
flowering  season  continues  tiU  the 
stems  are  cut  down  by  the  frost 
about  the  end  of  November.  I keep 
a Dahlia  plant  in  my  garden  as  a 
thermometer.  As  long  as  the  leaves 
continue  fresh  and  green  I know 
there  has  been  no  frost  to  signify. 

When  the  leaves  die  down  the 
tubers  ought  to  be  carefully  taken 
up,  left  to  dry  in  the  air  for  a few 
hours,  and  then  stored  away  in  boxes 
full  of  sand  in  a place  secure  from 
frost,  which  injures  the  dry  roots 
as  much  as  the  green  plants. 

When  we  remember  the  truly 
Darwinian  process  of  development 
undergone  by  the  Dahlia,  we  see  in 
it  a striking  exemplification  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Every  autumn  brings  us  some 
new  conquest,  so  that  there  is  really 
no  limit  to  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  this  noble  flower,  which  is 
becoming  year  by  year  more  beau- 
tiful. There  is  always  one  that  we 
prefer  before  all  others,  and  we 
can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic 
florist  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  a 
new  Dahlia  of  surpassing  beauty, 
“ This  is  the  colour  I have  been 
looking  for  for  years.” 

He  was  bound  to  find  the  colour 
he  wanted  at  last,  for  there  they  all 
are  in  harmonious  contrastand  exquisite  combination— primrose,  maho- 
gany, lilac,  maroon,  pink  flushed  with  carmine,  mauve  flaked  with 
mirnle  crimson  clouded  with  black,  sulphur  flamed  with  vermilion, 
silvery  peach  bordered  with  bright  cherry,  but  there  are  not  words 
enough  in  the  English  language  to  do  justice  to  the  colours  of  this 

marvellous  flower.  1 1 1 1:.,  ti 

I may  mention  in  conclusion  that  I once  heard  of  a blue  Dahiia.  ft 
was  seen  by  my  mother  many  years  ago  in  the  south  of  Franco  at  a 
flower  show  organized  by  the  priests  in  aid  of  a charity. 

In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  these  ingenious  ecclesiastics  had  en- 
deavoured “ to  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  "—Dahha  . 

October  21.  Layard. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  A LONDON  GARDEN. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  so  peculiarly  a London  flower,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  writing,  and  talking,  and  ecstasy,  that  at  a first  casual 
glance  upon  the  subject  I appear  now  to  have  dropped  into  a common- 
place groove,  and  what  I have  to  say  may  be  forecasted  to  the  last 
word.  Yes,  it  appears  so ; but  it  will  appear  otherwise  before  the 
present  story  is  finished.  The  man  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  London  gardening  may  talk  glibly  about  the  chrysanthemiim,  and 
ea'n  assent  to  propositions  that,  if  put  to  any  proper  test,  would  piove 
to  be  ridiculous!^  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  say  that  the  chrysan- 
themum is  the  favourite  London  flower  bcciuise  it  thrives  in  a s»mky 
air  and  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  it  flowers  gaily  when  the 
summer  is  over,  and  therefore  it  is  the  very  first  thing  to  bo  seemed 
in  quantity  and  variety  when  a garden  is  newly  made  or  newly 
furmshed  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Observations  extending  ovei 

fuuToidv  Years,  during  thirty  of  which  I have  been  a grower  of  the 
chrysanHieiniim,  prompt  mo  to  say  that  instead  of  it  being  the. /ir.sf 

it  sLnild  be  about  the  last,  that  should  be  taken  in  hand  of  the  man 
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good  tilings  that  arc  adapted  to  beaiitify  a lioiidon  garden.  Jn  a 
eertain  garden  of  niiiio  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a colleetion  of  these 
llowers,  comprising'all  that  Jolin  Salter  could  8npj)ly,  and  they  were 
added  to  as  the  new  varieties  eaino  out,  and  tlicre  was  no  expense  or 
trouble  spared  to  do  Juslieo  to  them  during  a run  of  happy  years. 
They  were  grown  in  pots  and  borders;  they  had  every  attention  they 
could  reipiire,  and  in  the  flowering  time  a selection  of  the  best  pot 
speeiiuens  was  arrangfed  in  a roomy  orchard  house  for  the  annual  home 
exhibition.  It  w:is  a time  of  delight : there  were  friends  expected  from 
afar  ; there  was  eating  and  drinking  and  much  talking ; and  occasionally 
peidiaps  a trilling  cat:irrh  or  sneezing  fit  might  serve  as  a salutary 
rebuke  to  the  enthusi:ism  of  the  promoters.  The  chrysanthemum  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  of  a now  thing,  for  the  original  clu'ysantliemum 
society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  was  much  to  be  learned  about  the 
flower  that  by  this  time  has  been  learned  perfectly,  although  perhaps, 
as  writers  f4>llow  each  other  like  sheep,  the  truth  has  not  been  made 
public  as  distinctly  as  seems  desirable.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that 
chrysanthemums  were  so  well  adapted  for  London  gardens  that  no  one 
eould  have  too  m;iny  of_thcm  ; and  yc't  if  you  will  now  look  about  in 
London  gardens  you  will  see  very  few  of  them,  and  those  few,  perhaps, 
will  bo  no  particular  credit  to  their  ownei’s.  The  fact  is,  the  flower  is  not 
well  adapted  for  London  gardens  exeept  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances,  for  the  first  requirement  of  good  cultivation  is  a roomy 
glass  house  of  some  sort  in  which  to  flower  the  specimens.  Without 
this  aid  there  is  always  a strong  probability  of  a failure  ; and  with  this 
aid  there  is  wanted  also  systematic  and  spirited  management,  for 
when  chrys;mthemums  arc  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  they  but 
rarely  realize  the  expectations  of  their  owners. 

To  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  flower,  when  as  yet  it  was  but 
partially  understood.  It  was  the  dream  of  those  days  that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  fill  the  beds  and  borders  with  the  large  flowering  and 
pompone  varieties  at  discretion,  and  have  glorious  displays  of  colour  in 
October  and  November.  The  good  John  Salter  kept  that  dream 
always  in  his  head,  and  he  planted  the  beds  and  borders  at  the  famous 
“ Versailles  Nursery,”  Hammersmith,  to  carry  the  dream  into  effect. 
Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Dr.  Denny  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  the  old  dispensary  near  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the 
High  Street,  Stoke  Newington.  His  horticultural  hobbies  then  were 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  chrysanthemums.  In  respect  of  the 
latter  he  indulged  the  dream  of  an  outdoor  display,  and  was  amongst 
the  regular  visitors  to  Hammersmith,  where  all  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  establish  the  chrysanthemum  as  a proper  garden  flower. 
But  John  Salter  failed,  and  Dr.  Denny  failed,  and  the  writer  failed, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a settled  thing  that  without  the  aid  of  glass  and 
systematic  management  with  a view  to  flowering  the  plants  under 
cover,  failure  will  occur  too  frequently  to  permit  us  to  regard  the 
chrysanthemum  as,  in  a general  way,  a desirable  border  flower. 

In  this  department  of  London  gardening  success  may  always  be 
ensured  up  to  a certain  moment.  The  plants  grow  freely,  and  in  due 
time  show  a fine  crop  of  flower  buds,  and  are  quite  ready  to  expand 
their  flowers,  but  they  are  now,  in  their  humble  way,  in  a position 
parallel  with  that  described  by  Wolsey  when,  from  his  proud  height  of 
glory,  he  sank  suddenly  to  ruin  and  disgrace — 

“ This  is  the  state  of  man  : to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  ; to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost. 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a- ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  be  falls,  as  I do.” 

Nor  is  the  probability  of  a frost  the  only  reason  for  hesitation  and  a 
second  consideration  of  the  matter.  Heavy  rains  and  dense  fogs  are 
scarcely  less  destructive,  for  they  destroy  with  dirt,  and  in  short,  the 
climate  of  London  is  for  the  business  before  us  altogether  dis- 
couraging. During  a run  of  five  successive  years  Dr.  Denny  did  not 
secure  one  good  show  of  bloom  on  his  outdoor  chrysanthemums.  As 
for  John  Salter,  he  continued  to  grow  a lot  in  borders  until  the  rail- 
way company  turned  him  out,  but  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
he  invited  his  friends  to  see  them,  because  the  mishaps  they  encountered 
kept  them  in  a sort  of  permanent  eelipse. 

It  follows  that  to  begin  well  with  chrysanthemums  we  must  have 
the  aid  of  glass.  With  this  aid  the  cultivation  is  greatly  simplified, 
and  a good  bloom  is  ensured.  Moreover,  having  the  flowers,  we  also 
have  in  the  shelter  they  enjoy  the  convenience  for  admiring  them 
withoiit  any  terrible  battle  with  the  elements.  And  this  brings^  before 
us  an  interesting  subject,  for  we  do  not  see  much  glass  in  London 
gardens,  and  it  is  not  often  advisable  for  occupants  of  London  houses, 
even  if  the  needful  outlay  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  them,  to 
indulge  in  glass  to  any  great  extent.  The  fact  is,  as  a rule,  a few 
green  trees  make  a better  pi’ospect  than  a range  of  plant-houses, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  ignore  glass  and  its  uses,  and  a capital  retuim  for 
outlay  may  be  ensured  by  such  as  love  chrysanthemums.  It  scarcely 
matters  what  classes  of  plants  the  house  is  filled  with  during  ten 
months  of  the  year,  provided  they  are  not  stove  plants,  for  they  may 
all  be  provided  for  by  make-shift  methods  during  the  two  months 
the  chrysanthemums  are  in  flower.  A considerable  proportion  may 
be  put  imder  the  stages,  others  may  be  stowed  away  in  pits,  and  very 
many  will  weather  the  storm  in  a paved  yard  where  there  ai’e  pro- 
tecting walls  and  rough  shelters  at  hand  to  ward  off  heavy  rains  and 
frosts.  As  the  chrysanthemus  go  out  of  flower  they  will  be  removed 
from  the  house  and  cut  down  and  stowed  away  in  a pit  or  frame  to 
be  operated  upon  when  convenient,  with  a view  to  the  growth  of  the 
next  year._  If  there  is  no  such  shelter  for  them,  they  may  be  packed 
together  in  the  dryest  and  most  sheltered  place  that  can  be 
found,  and  in  the  event  of  very  severe  weather  a little  litter  or  some 


old  mats  may  be  thrown  over  them  to  s:ive  their  lives.  The  clirysan- 
themum  is  a hardy  plant  and  not  easily  killed.  The  reason  wc  must 
have  glass  for  reasonable  enjoyment  of  it  is  that  the  weather  is  often 
unkind  at  the  time  of  its  flowering,  and  we  may  be  sorely  disappointerl 
in  respect  of  the  beautiful  display  that  should  be  the  reward  of  our 
labour. 

When  the  weather  is  kind  in  the  chrysanthemum  season,  those  in  the 
open  borders  present  such  a cheerful  appearance  that  one  cannot  Imt 
regret  the  nonconformity  of  the  flower  to  the  rules  that  govern  the 
carnation,  the  pink,  the  phlox,  and  the  pyrctlirum,  which  need  no  aid 
of  glass,  but  deck  the  common  soil  with  their  garlands,  having  first 
taken  care  to  choose  for  their  gala  the  very  best  of  the  summer  sciison. 
The  very  best  out-door  display,  2utr  simple,  i\vd.t  1 can  now  call  to 
mind  has  been  many  times  seen  in  a garden  in  my  own  district,  where 
the  circumstances  arc  somewhat  peculiar.  There  is  a long  gravel 
walk  connecting  a house  at  one  end  with  a garden  at  the  other.  Tlie 
walk  is  broad  and  airy,  and  well  favoured  by  sunshine,  considering 
that  it  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  brick  walls  about  five  feet  high. 
The  chrysanthemums  ai-e  planted  in  narrow  borders  next  the  walls,  and 
they  are  trained  to  the  walls  by  lengths  of  tarred  string,  attached  at 
intervals  to  strong  staples,  aided  here  and  there  with  nails  and  shreds. 
The  walls  help  them  in  times  of  severe  frost  and  heavy  rain,  and 
even  when  dense  fogs  prevail  those  that  are  close  to  the  wall  are  less 
soiled  than  those  that  lean  away  from  it.  But  with  these  particularly 
favourable  considerations,  a good  annual  bloom  is  not  secured  ; it  is 
so  much  a matter  of  weather  at  a time  when  the  elements  are  given  to 
jangling. 

The  pompones  offer  materials  for  proper  garden  decoration,  and 
were  they  to  be  fully  trusted  it  cannot  be  doubted  we  should  sec  them 
in  the  parks  and  public  gardens  in  all  parts  of  London  during  the  dull 
November.  The  best  examples  of  bedded  pompones  are  undoubtedly 
those  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  we  can  so  ill  afford  to 
spare  them  that  we  prefer,  in  this  connection,  to  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  the  subject  only.  When  they  bloom  well  they  are  indeed  beautiful, 
and  they  seem  to  crown  with  glory  a sunny  November  day,  when  the 
asthmatic  Londoner  can  find  the  courage  to  turn  out  of  Fleet  Street 
and  devote  half-an-hour  to  the  two  gardens  which  appear  to  have  been 
designed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  the  accommodation  and 
vindication  of  this  particular  flower.  But  the  Temple  pompones  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  affording  examples  for  practice  in  private 
gardens.  The  late  Mr.  John  Dale,  who  brought  the  thing  to  the 
highest  possible  perfection  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
allowed  the  pompones  to  occupy  the  beds  the  whole  year  round.  They 
were  replanted,  with  new  arrangements  as  to  colours,  every  spring, 
and  thus  the  beds  were  flowerless  all  the  summer.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  story  the  weather  had  to  determine  for  flowers  or  no  flowers,  and 
occasionally  it  determined  the  wrong  way.  Thus,  the  best  experiment 
does  not  j ustify  the  words  of  those  who  declare  the  chrysanthemum  to 
be  the  most  useful  of  all  the  London  flowers  ; and  yet  the  truth  remruns 
that  it  is  a grand  thing  and  a comfort  and  joy  when  handled  with 
skill  and  provide  with  glass  for  the  season  of  flowering.  Moses. 


€\jt  lauseijolk. 

THE  SOUP  MAKER.— No.  I. 

The  subject  of  soups,  like  many  another  subject,  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads,  the  general  and  the  particular.  The  first  should 
serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  other  is  to  bo  constructed.  There 
are  certain  features  common  to  all  soups,  or  to  nearly  all  soups,  and 
these  must  be  understood  before  any  special  or  peculiar  soups  should 
be  attempted.  The  writer  is  of  opinion,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  dinner  may  be 
regarded  as  a proper  occasion  for  serving  soup.  At  thousands  of 
middle-class  and  working  men’s  tables  soup  never  appears,  and  it  is 
too  often  regarded  as  a troublesome  superfluity.  But  the  truth  is,  it 
holds  an  important  place  in  a nourishing  dietary,  and  all  who  can 
accomplish  it  should  make  it  a rule  to  include  soup  in  the  daily  bill  of 
fare.  It  helps  the  frame  quickly,  because  it  is  easily  assimilated,'and 
when  wisely  managed  it  renders  nutritive  and  savoury  many  scraps 
that  are  habitually  wasted  in  homes  where  soups  are  unknown.  It  is 
quite  sad  to  see  bones  transferred  from  the  larder  to  the  dust-bin  for 
the  advantage  of  the  rats,  instead  of  being  first  stewed  down  to  make 
a wholesome  soup.  Many  other  sources  of  this  kind  of  food  are 
wasted  in  like  mannej’,  such  as  lumps  of  gristle,  the  trimming.s  of 
joints,  and  remainders  of  chickens,  for  these  last  are  i-arely 
finished  up  after  the  best  of  the  meat  has  been  taken  from  them. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  soup-making  look  upon  it  as  a veiy 
great  business,  and  perhaps  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  The  fact 
is,  the  task  is  an  extremely  easy  one;  it  should  cost  nothing  for 
firing,  very  little  for  material,  and  should  result  in  a most  welcome 
addition  to  the  daily  dinner,  and  occasionally  to  the  supper  also. 

The  very  first  idea  should  be  to  turn  to  account  all  possible  waste, 
and  we  begin  with  a stock  pot  having  a lid  which  fits  with  a twist, 
and  is  practically  air-tight  when  in  operation.  In  all  the  hours 
when  the  kitchen  fire  might  be  earning  nothing  this  stock  pot  is  at  the 
side  of  the  fire  melting  bones  and  trimmings  into  gravy. 

It  may  be  that  the  stuff'  put  into  the  pot  was  extra  good — say 
some  slices  of  leg  of  beef,  a mutton  bone,  a ham  bone,  and  some 
scraps  of  chicken.  In  this  case  it  will  be  good  practice  to  turn  it  out 
through  a colander  into  a basin,  and  put  on  a second  water  and  start 
it  simmering  again.  In  this  case  it  may  be  put  over  the  fire  when 
the  house  is  shut  up  to  cook  as  long  as  it  can  over  the  embers,  and 
the  cooking  may  be  continued  next  day,  for  all  good  meat — leg  of 
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1)cef  especially— will  bear  two  cookings  with  advantage,  and  should,  1 
in  fact,  he  stewed  to  rags  before  being  thrown  away  ; and  then — if  you 
have  no  particular  use  for  it — the  best  way  is  to  put  the  rags  in  the  | 
fire,  for  it  is  a (juestion  if  even  a dog  can  get  anything  OTit  of  them,  1 
and  pronip  destruction  Siives  it  the  trouble  of  becoming  offensive. 

Tlic  first  stock  should  be  a strong  jelly,  with  a film  of  fat  or  oil 
upon  it.  The  second,  when  cold,  will  be  a weaker  jelly  and  of  a paler 
cohnir.  If  made  from  mutton  or  lamb  only  it  may  bo  like  thin  white 
gruel.  In  any  case  the  fat  should  not  be  removed  until  the  stock  is  to 
be  used,  and  then  it  should  be  removed  completely.  You  may  rnix  two 
lots  of  stock  together,  or  you  may  use  them  separately  for  different 
kinds  of  soups;  but  you  very  rarely  need  have  a strong  stcek,  for 
heavy  soups  rather  stop  one’s  eating,  whereas  light  piquant  soups  may 
be  suflieiently  nourishing  and  yet  may  pi’ovoke  rather  than  destroy 
appetite.  We  will  take  a quart  of  our  stock  fc  r a quickly-made 
family  soup.  It  must  be  free  froni  grease  and  from  scraps,  and  of  the 
strength  of  a light  jelly.  To  finish  it  wc  mix  in  a basin  one  table- 
spoonfid  of  Hour  with  one  tablcspoonful  of  Worcester  sauce  and  one 
of  ketchup,  with  a very  little  ])cpper  and  salt.  The  flour  must  be 
beaten  quite  smooth,  and  a little  stock  :iddcd  if  the  sauce_  is  not 
sufficient  to  properly  moisten  it.  Add  this  to  the  stock,  boil  it  up, 
stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  burning,  and  you  have  a savoury  and 
useful  soup,  costing  very  little,  and  in  some  circumstances  costing 
almost  nothing  at  all. 

To  make  a better  soup  will  entail  but  little  more  trouble.  Take  four 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  and  add  any  bones  you  can  find.  Cut  up  one 
turnip,  one  cari'ot,  and  one  large  onion,  cover  with  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  let  it  come  to  the  boil  very  slowly,  the  slower  the  better,  and  when 
it  boils  remove  the  lid  and  skim  it  well.  Then  put  on  the  lid  and  draw 
it  away  from  the  fire,  so  that  it  will  simmer  slowly.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  turn  it  all  out  into  a colander,  standing  in  a large  bowl.  Then  re- 
turn all  the  meat  and  vegetables  to  the  pot,  cover  again  with  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  let  it  cook  until  it  is  reduced  to  rags,  taking  care  to  add 
a little  water  to  make  amends  for  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The 
first  stock  will,  when  cold,  be  a clear  bright  jelly  of  a golden 
brown  colour.  Take  some  vermicelli  and  break  into  short  lengths 
as  much  as  will  twice  fill  a table  spoon.  Put  this  in  a small  enamelled 
pot,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  put  it  over  the  fire.  The  moment  it 
boils  pour  away  the  water,  and  you  have  what  is  called  “ washed  ver- 
micelli,” as  white  as  snow.  This  v.fill  suffice  for  one  quart  or  three 
pints  of  the  stock.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Worcester,  a nugget 
of  Liebig  extract  the  size  of  a walnut,  half  a table  spoonful  of 
vinegar,a  very  little  salt,  and  a shadow  of  cayenne  pepper.  When  nearly 
boiling  serve.  In  taking  the  stock  for  this  do  not  dig  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  but  having  removed  every  scrap  of  the  surface 
grease,  take  all  the  jelly  from  the  top,  and  you  will  have  a beautifully 
bright  soup  with  white  threads  of  vermicelli,  the  flavour  piquant,  the 
quality  beyond  reproach.  If  maccaroni  is  prefm-red  to  vermicelli, 
break  up  a few  sticks  and  boil  in  clear  water,  with  a little  salt,  for 
twenty  minutes.  It  must  be  quite  tender,  but  not  split.  Then  drain 
them  thoroughly  and  put  them  in  the  soup.  In  place  of  these  you  may 
add  tinned  peas  or  a little  finely  minced  carrot,  cooked  just  enough 
to  be  tender. 

The  second  stock  and  the  bottom  of  the  bpwl  of  the  first  stock 
will  come  in  well  for  pea-soup,  and  any  other  thick  sopjP-  Iq  f case 
of  pea-soup  you  want  a celei-y  flavour ; therefore,  if  intending  the 
second  stock  for  this  purpose,  add,  when  putting  on  the  meat  for  the 
second  cooking,  a few  of  the  outer  tough  sticks  from  a head  of  celeiy, 
or  a little  celery  seed,  or  half  a dozen  stems  of  Alisander,  which  is  an 
old-fashioned  cottage  garden  vegetable  that  gives  a very  spicy  celery 
sort  of  flavour  to  soup.  The  tedious  system  of  stewing  down  peas  for 
pea  soup  may  be  evaded  by  using  pea  flour.  Mix  in  a bov/1  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  pea  flour  with  one  tablespoonful  of  ketchup  and 
one  of  Harvey’s  sauce  ; or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  mix  with  stock, 
and  add  a dessert- spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a leather  liberal  allowance 
of  black  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  up  with  one  quart  of  stock.  As 
pea  flour  does  not  readily  burn  it  will  only  be  needful  to  stir  it  once  or 
twice,  and  it  will  be  quite  smooth,  and  a very  savoury  soup.  Some 
people  like  a little  dried  mint  pow'dered  in  it,  but  it  is  not  ne^edful. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


EUGENE  VERUIEK’S  GLADIOLI  OF  1882-83. 

Abeicote. — Flowers  large,  with  finely  rounded  segments  ; colour  rosy  orange, 
shaded  with  lilac.  A beautiful  variety,  late  and  vigorous. 

A . . P . . . Flowers  of  full  size  ; colour  very  bright  scarlet,  spotted  and 

bordered  with  creamy  white.  Very  distinct.  , . , 

IIavakp. — F'lowers  large  and  of  beautiful  form  ; colour  bright  red-carmine 
shaded  with  lilac,  and  marked  with  a white  line  down  the  middle  of  the  petal. 
Very  vigorous  in  growth.  . . , , 

ilicoEOE. — F'lowers  of  full  size  ; colour  bright  rosy  salmon,  except  the  two 
lower  petals,  which  are  ivory-white,  suffused  with  rose  at  the  edges,  licmark- 
ably  distinct.  , . , . 

Fatima. — Flowers  very  largo  and  of  beautiful  shape  1 colour  ivory-white, 
striped  and  washed  with  bright  rosy  salmon  and  spotted  with  violet.  Hwarlisli 
growth.  . 

Feu  Eoij.ivr. — Flowers  large  and  of  superb  form  ; colour  ivory-white,  very 
beautifully  tinted  .and  striped  with  carminc-red  towards  the  edge  of  the  petals. 

Ol.Oll’.K  l)K  FoNTAiNEimnAU. — Flowcrs  large  and  of  fine  form;  colourro.se- 
carminc,  striped  and  featliered  with  red  at  tho  border,  and  witli  a white  lino 
down  the  centre  of  the  bottom  petal. 

Okani)  lloucic. — F'lowers  very  beautifully  formed ; oolour  red-scarlet, 
marked  with  a small  violet  coloured  spot.  Magniliccnt  and  effective  varictv  . 

NeehiiiE. — Spike  long  and  stout ; llowtrs  of  full  size  and  with  lino  petals  ; 
colour  blight  rose,  shaded  with  lilac  and  spotted  with  clear  violet.  Very 
charming,  , . 

I’Ecn  n. — S|iiko  of  inediuni  size  ; llowcrs  of  good  form  ; colour  golden 
jellow,  sliipid  with  carmine  at  the  eilge  of  the  petals,  A pretty  little  variety. 
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SWIOET  AND  SOUK. 

Sweet  i-i  tho  Itose,  but  grows  upon  a brero  ; 

Sweet  is  tho  .lunipero,  but  sharpo  his  bough  ;* 

Sweet  is  tho  i'lglantino,  but  iiriekcth  nore  ; 

Sweet  is  tho  Kirblooino,  but  his  branchos  rough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  Nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill  ;t 
Sweet  is  tho  lirooincllouro,  'out  yet  sowrc  enough  ; 

And  sweet  is  Moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 

So  every  sweeto  with  souro  is  tempred  still. 

That  maketh  it  bo  coveted  tho  more  ; 

For  Casio  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  sot  but  little  store. 

Why  then  should  I accouinpt  of  little  payno. 

That  cndlosso  pleasure  shall  unto  mo  gainc  'i 

FIdmuno  Si’BNsee. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Stoke  rooms  must  have  careful  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  all 
stores  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  store  rooms  well  cleaned  out.  Whatever 
old  stuff  is  worth  using  should  be  set  aside  for  use  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  what  has  become  worthless  should  be  destroyed.  As  a matter  of  course  a 
regular  washing  down  of  shelves  and  floors  will  be  part  of  tho  routine  of  this 
rummage.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  a good  feature.  It  all 
depends.  The  clear  out  is  certainly  needed  at  this  time  of  year,  but  a place 
that  is  liable  to  become  damp  in  winter  should  not  be  wetted,  and^  it  can  be 
kept  clean  and  swept  without  the  customary  soap  and  water.  Having  swept 
out  all  dust,  and  brushed  the  walls,  let  the  shelves  and  floor  be  vigorously 
rubbed  with  a coarse  cloth  a little  damp,  but  not  wet.  This  will  take  up  all 
the  dirt  that  has  escaped  the  broom,  and  will  effect  a thorough  cleaning  with- 
out introducing  the  dangerous  element  of  moisture.  Store  rooms  should,  if 
possible,  be  dark  as  well  as  dry,  but  on  that  point  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
decision,  because  the  persons  who  use  the  room  must  have  light  to  a certain 
extent. 


THE  GARDEN. 

A.SPAEAGU.S  may  be  forced  by  the  roughest  of  methods  where  there  are  plenty 
of  leaves  and  large  deep  pits.  Make  up  a forcing  bed  on  a plot  of  spare  ground 
by  means  of  a few  boards  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  pit,  or  turf  walls  where 
turf  is  plentiful.  Five  or  six  feet  of  leaves,  without  manure,  will  do  very  well, 
and  when  the  roots  are  planted  rough  boards  put  aslope  to  carry  off  rain  and 
snow  may  be  used  to  cover  in  lieu  of  glass  frames.  During  hard  weather  any 
amount  of  dry  litter  may  be  heaped  over,  and  a supply  of  this  delicious 
vegetable  be  had  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  roots  in  the  first  instance.  Asparagus 
should  have  air  and  light  when  the  shoots  appear,  as  it  is  valueless  unless  the 

tops  have  two  inches  or  so  of  green  growth. 

Catjliflowees  will  be  turning  in  now,  and  possibly  those  coming  forward 
will  be  all  the  better  off  for  being  covered  with  a leaf  to  protect  the  heads  from 
frost.  If  the  barometer  rises  steadily  and  the  wind  goes  round  to  north  or 
north  -east,  cut  all  the  best  Cauliflowers  and  put  them  in  a shed  or  any  out-of- 
the-way  place  safe  for  use. 

Foecing  to  be  commenced  now,  and  in  accordance  with  hints  already  given 
preparatory  to  it.  First  clean  the  glass  to  make  sure  of  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  light ; then  collect  the  fermenting  materials— leaves  and  sweet  dung 
chiefly — and  over  this  lay  six  inches  of  tan  or  spent  hops  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 
Put  in  nothing  but  what  has  been  prepared  for  the  work,  and  has  ripe  wood 
and  well-formed  flower  buds.  . , 

OEcmos  at  rest  to  be  kept  moderately  dry  and  ventilated.  Endeavour  to 
make  them  rest  completely,  as  if  they  do  not  enjoy  a season  of  complete  repose 
they  will  not  bloom  so  satisfactorily  next  season.  Those  that  do  not  naturally 
rest  to  have  the  warmest  positions,  but  even  these  are  not  now  to  be  encouraged 
to  grow  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health. 

Peas. — The  sowing  of  Peas  now  is  not  recommended  for  cultivators  generally, 
but  for  those  only  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  may  adopt  the  practice 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  If  it  is  determined  to  sow,  select  for  the 
purpose  a nice,  dry,  light,  w'ell-drained  sunny  border  safe  from  mice,  slug.s, 
and  not  overmuch  frequented  by  sparrows.  Any  of  the  first  earlies  will  serve 
the  purpose,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow  two  or  three  sorts  rather  than  one 

Boses  planted  now,  though  with  leaves  still  on  them,  will  begin  to  make 
fresh  roots  at  once.  In  any  case  make  the  ground  ready  by  manuring  liberally 
where  roses  arc  to  be  planted.  Plant  firm  and  stake  at  once. 

SuesuLENT  Plants  must  now  be  arranged  in  their  winter  quarters.  In  a 
mixed  collection  the  best  place  for  them  is  a,  top  shelf  in  the  full  light,  and 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  by  the  drip.  The  requiiemeuts  for  their 
winter  safety  are  a dry  position,  plenty  of  light,  air  when  needful,  and  security 
from  frost.  Give  them  no  water  from  this  date,  or  at  most  water  with 
caution  only  such  as  obviously  need  it ; and  any  in  active  growth  or  llowcr 
keen  warm  until  they  go  to  rest. 

Tkenctiing  Vacant  Plots  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  now  rc- 
(luiring  attention,  and  it  may  ho  well  to  state  that  the  most  excellent  icsults 
may  be  ensured  by  deeply  trenching  the  soil  and  haying  it  up  in  ridges  to  ba 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  Many  really  bad  soils  become  good  soils  when 
broken  up  deeply  and  mixed  with  a portion  of  tho  subsoil,  oven  though  that 
subsoil  may  be  by  itself  as  bad  as  the  other.  On  deep  yellow  loams  trenching 
two  spits  deep  is  upial  any  time  to  a dressing  of  manure,  and  generally  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  ameuiit  of  manuring.  Old  garden  soils  are  often 
sick  and  sour  with  m.anuro,  but  a deep  stirring  brings  into  action  tho  fresh 
nntilled  earth  buieath,  with  all  its  dormant  powers  ready  for  useful  .actum 
under  the  influence  of  tho  ntmosphere.  It  will  always  pay  when  labour  is 
scarce  to  make  work  for  labourers  in  deep  tillage  of  garden  ami  allotment 
grounds  ; the  process  is  nothing  loss  than  a complete  renewal  of  the  soil  where- 
cver  tho  matorial  exists  below  for  tho  purpose.  Of  course  where  there  is  only 
a thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth  over  hard  rock  or  gravel  tho  c.aso  is  dilb  iamt, 
but  very  often  some  of  this  unpromising  matorial  improves  tlio  staple  when 
broken  and  mixed  with  it. 


i’rOJlGUllCul 
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TllK  AI'IAliV. 

Iiinbeosaro  now  in  a vory  ijiiiut  ntatii,  niid  in  upiarioH  Unit  liavo  been 
jiKlioioiialy  niaiiaj^ud  very  liltlo  « ork  will  bo  nooosiiary  until  tlio  end  of  l''obniary. 
A few  matters,  liowover,  re(|iiiro  attuntion,  and  ono  of  tlio  (irst  tluit  Hhould  bo 
attendod  to  is  tboplaeingof  tlio  liivosin  their  winter  <|iiartors  ; wlioro  it  lias  not 
been  already  done.  Thosowho  have  a proferonco  for  placing  tlio  hives  in  housos 
or  boo  sheds  for  the  winter  months  should  take  them  undor  cover  at  onco,  for 
they  ought  not  to  bo  much  longer  o.xposed  to  tho  woathor  without  rocoi'ving 
t ilieiont  protection.  Hut  it  is  docidcdly  hotter  for  tho  boos  to  place  tho  hives 
on  stands  in  suitable  positions  in  the  garden,  and  allow  thorn  to  remain  in  thorn 
throughout  the  year,  with  such  protection  as  may  bo  found  necessary.  It  is 
of  tho  highest  importance  that  the  boos  should  not  bo  subjected  to  groat  changes 
in  the  weather,  or  bo  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  damp.  Therefore  the 
materials  with  which  the  outdoor  hives  are  covered  should  be  warm  and  able  to 
throw  ofl  tho  rains.  It  is  a good  plan  to  wrap  old  felt  carpets,  old  sacking,  or 
some  other  warm  material,  about  the  hives  and  then  cover  with  tarpaulin  to 
throw  oil  the  wet;  but  in  every  case  tho  openings  for  ventilation  must  be  left 
quite  free.  Failing  the  tarpaulin  the  hives  may  have  coverings  of  metal  or 
earthenware,  should  such  bo  available. 


i&otts  of  ©bstfbatiott. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  GOOD  POTATOES’ 

In  reply  to  “ One  who,”  &c..  I should  say,  “In  lots  of  places”;  and  I am 
Where  are  the  good  cooks  ? because  then,  perhaps  I 
should  hye  to  reply,  “ Nowhere.”  Like  him,  I used  up  my  stock  of  delicate 
early  potatoes  because  they  were  too  good  to  be  left  to  fossilize ; and  then, 
like  him,  I trusted  to  the  nearest  shop.  Then  I had  one  day  good  and  the 
next  day  bad  potatoes,  and  I asked  my  cook  what  she  meant  by  crying  potations 
with  variations  and  she  told  me  that  she  did  her  best,  for  she  sent  her  kitchen- 
maid  daily  to  Mr.  Sprout  s to  pick  and  choose,  and  she  picked  the  handsomest 
she  could  hnd  Then  I remembered  a proverb  that  it  appears  Solomon  never 
thought  of,  but  which  my  mother  more  than  once  has  whispered  in  my  atten- 
tive  ear.  It  will  perhaps  startle  “One  who,”  for  the  words  are,  “If  you  want 
a thing  done  do  it  yourself.”  So  being  in  town  the  next  day  I called  at  the 
Civil  Service  Stores,  and  asked,  “ What  sort  of  potatoes  are  you  selling  now 
To  which  the  youth  urbanely  answered,  “Myatt’s,”  and  thereupon  showed 
me  a capital  sample,  which  I at  once  recognized  as  our  grand  old  man  the 
Magnum  Bonum.  I ordered  a sack,  which  co.st  11s.,  and  the  deed  was  done. 
1 am  perfectly  content.  My  guests  say,  “ What  nice  potatoes  ! ” and  I say 
es  ; you  really  want  two  things  to  make  a comfortable  dinner — a good 
potato  and  a good  cook,  and  being  blest  with  both  I am  the  happiest  of  the 
lappy.  Alphabetagamma. 

. ALISANDERS,  OR  ALEXANDERS, 

commonly  believed  that  this  old  potherb  has  long  been  extinct,  but 
Midland  districts,  especially  where  mining  is  a leading  industry,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  is  regularly  employed  in  the  flavmur- 
^“®“?f‘a«“>Jarclassonthe  Continent  the  plant  is  in  equal 

grown.  It  IS  a British  plant  that  may  often  be  met  with  on  waste  ground  near 
the  sea,  and  seems  partial  to  rums.  It  is  the  Smyrnium  olusatrum  of  the 
books,  a plant  of  ancient  renown  for  its  mild  aromatic  flavour.  When  in 

* ^®'Sht  of  two  to  three  feet,  the  stems  are 
nUnf  the  leaves  alternate,  a vivid  green  colour,  the  whole 

?hp  J ®/®^^  resembling  celery.  It  does  not  flower  the  first  year,  but  in 
Wart  yellowish-green  umbels,  which  are  followed  by 

pvprt^  “"t®-  Although  belonging  to  the  suspicious  umbelliferous 
order,  every  part,  root  included,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  when  put  into 
soup  communicates  a flavour  similar  to  that  of  celery. 

_ „ . PLANT  LABELS  AT  KEW. 

In  walking  through  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  a few  days  since  I was 

I should  have  thought  less  of  the 
W.rif  ^ ® recent  lecture  on  the  subject,  which 

instilled  in  my  mind  cerUin  principles,  number  one  on  his  list  being  the 

(W?vThoIp  t”'  *i>e  rockery  legibility  is  very  much  waited. 

Only  those  who  know  the  plants,  or,  at  all  events,  are  very  familiar  with 

pitdp  ®^^e  to  read  the  labels.  Some  nice  zinc  labels, 

evidently  of  the  cheapest  sort,  have  been  inscribed  with  bichloride  of 
answer  admirably  if  more  plainly  written.  I noticed 
!o  thS  "^®"®.,7ritten  from  the  bottom  instead  of  from  the  top, 

so  that  the  first  letter  will  go  first  instead  of  the  last  when  decay  begins 

aiicient  and  often  obscure.^  I q\ite 
fn  thfiTibpir  % printing  press  should  form  part  of  the  “plLt  ” 

in  the  labelling  department  of  every  important  garden. 

. CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  OCTOBER. 

that  hivP  Wn  ®1  '■®^'^®''®  ^ chrysanthemums 

^at  have  been  flowering  here  for  some  weeks  past.  During  the  month  of 
October  I cut  from  400  plants  about  3,000  blooms,  a very  largf  proportion  of 
which  weie  good  enough  for  a stand  of  twenty-four  or  twelve.^  The^  varieties 
comprised  Red  Dragon,  Criterion,  Peter  the  Great,  Bouquet  Fait  Sarn  f 
Charmeuse,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mdme  b’ 
White  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  Aurea  Multiflora’ 
Beethoven,  Elaine,  Chang,  Harlequin,  Mons.  Crousse,  Alba  Plena  Ethel’ 

fuTprfnee  of  Wale?”'®"  Yellow  Per’fe^tL,’ 

^ St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putneij.  G.  Stevens,  F.R.H  S 

TI.  u , tomato  “NISBET’S”  VICTORIA. 

nrobfirifuTfi®  cultivate  Tomatoes  under  glass  should  make  note  of  this  verv 
prolific  and  fine  flavoured  variety.  The  first  week  in  June  last  I planted  twentv^ 
four  plants  from  large  sixties  in  a narrow  border  made  up  of  ordinarv  Dotting 
tLTfave  ^ that  is  used  for  winted^  beS 


“EGONIA  “ r.OlJI.SE  CIIKEI’IEN.” 

l.ovorH  of  onm.mntal  foliage  plants  will  li,„l  this  begonia  ono  of  tho  vfri 
I . I ong  thc  large  nuinbcr  n in  cultivation  ; it  is  of  a nice  con.pact  hahit 

. the  cohnning  o the  foliage  is  exceedingly  rich;  it  is  very  effective  fVr 

indoor  decoration,  either  used  singly  or  grouped  among  other  plants. 

,,  . . f^AVALLIA  MOOREANA.  B.  B M. 

one  of^VrSh^Cns'’  ■“^';r‘“®®‘^  ®c»‘c  ycara  Bince,  still  ranks  as 

fZ  in  Dm  exi  As  a largo  specimen  it  is  a most  desirable 

win  be  onnd  if  ®®’'7d‘®"-.  well-grown  plants  in  live-inch  pots 

will  be  found  most  useful  for  indoor  decorations,  and  the  cut  fronds  of  a 

frolh  SrSSr'bl"*'  “*  ““«»■”«»•  «' 

fhlini  r Idant  known  as  Pliysalis  alkekengi,  tho  winter  cherry 

irimln  "i  f ®^  • '®  '■^.'^ei'y  My  plants  are  literally  loaded  with  tlm 

enmson  scarlet  glowing  globes  that  pass  for  cherries,  although,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  sweet  pulp,  they  are  full  of  wind.  To  grow  this  beautiful  herb  is 
easy  enough,  as  it  may  be  raised  from  seed  with  ordinary  frame  treatment 
and  may  be  planted  out  in  early  snmmer  to  remain  and  weather  the  winter’ 
for  It  18  quite  hardy.  As  a plant  for  skeletonizing  it  is  invaluable,  but  as  a 
th^HmeM^vear  '‘®‘^  glorious  in  the  garden  at 

, the  woolly  androsace. 

Almost  alone  on  the  rockery,  this  lovely  alpine  still  keeps  in  flower  and 
obtains  attention  because  the  competition  is  reduced.  A few  armerias  and 
polygonums  show  dots  of  colour,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  flower 
^ ‘i‘®  androsace  IS  fresh,  and  showing  flowers  in  plenty  of  a delicate  lil.ac- 

first  weekVf  AuS  ® 

r.  r .c  PELAR.GONIUM  LORD  CARLINGFORD. 

.^®c®  ®^  fu®  desirable  among  the  silver  variegated  section  for  bedding 
purposes;  the  habit  compact,  and  the  rich  crimson  flowers  produced  in  good 
trusses  above  the  silvery  foliage,  have  a very  pleasing  effect.  R B M 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  MADAME  DESGRANGE. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr,  Orchard  respecting  the  Chrysanthemum  Madame 
Desgrange.  It  made  one  of  the  best  beds  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens  this 
autumn.  I thought  the  carpet  bedding  there  very  good.  I missed  the  blue 
lobelia,  the  purple  verbena,  and  the  calceolarias  we  used  to  see  some  years 
®®'"®  .800d  beds  of  them  in  the  past  season,  and  another 
good  bed  I fancied  was  Sutton’s  dwarf  cockscomb;  but  this  I did  not  see  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  lasts  a long  time  in  flower,  and  the  colour  is  rich  I do 
not  think  we  ought  to  let  these  old  things  die  out,  because  of  the  variety  of 

ROSE  TEA-SCENTED  CANARY. 

The  lovely  buds  of  this  rose  are  always  eagerly  sought  after  for  button- 
holes, yet  how  often  we  hear  many  express  their  regret  at  their  inability  to 
pow  it  successfully  out  of  doors  on  account  of  its  delicate  constitution  I 
have  a plant  of  it  doing  remarkably  well  among  a collection  of  tea-roses 
planted  against  the  low  wall  of  a greenhouse  with  a south  aspect,  not  trained 
icanT7’  treated  as  a dwarf  bush;  it  withstood  the  severe  winter 

of  lb80-81  with  no  other  protection  than  about  four  inches  of  coal  ashes  placed 
round  the  plant  to  guard  off  any  excess  of  moisture. 

TU  Nursery,  West  Drayton.  R.  B.  Makowski. 


JStpltes  ta  (£5utrtts. 


Names  of  Plants.— In  box,  No.  1,  not  sufficient  for  identification  1 

2,  Sedum  verticilJatum  ; 3,  Rivina  humilis, 

Garnafions.— Novice.— The  plants  are  evidently  in  a bad  state  at  the  roots 

‘r  *- 

Mount  Oambier.—The  current  pronunciation  of  cyclamen  is  sick-la-mai 
but  it  IS  scarcely  improper  to  put  the  accent  at  the  second  letter  and  give  a’ 

the  •“  b.i  .h.  u ^ 

Pompones  in  Beds.— Yiciov  would  be  likely  to  err  if  selecting  from  catalogues 
unless  a general  mixture  is  required.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  beds 
with  a geometric  arrangement  of  colours,  then  the  varieties  should  be  selected 
Hiptr  certain  as  to  their  shades  of  colour,  but  as  to 

their  flowering  simultaneously.  If  Victor  will  refer  back  to  sUe  of  o“r 
reports  on  the  late  Mr.  Dale  s mode  of  planting  the  beds  in  the  Middle  Temple 
prdens  he  willptain  the  best  of  information  ever  gathered  upon  this  subject 

tkp  f ®-’  Yorkshire.— Unless  youiare  much  pressed  for  room  allow 

t e corms  to  remain  in  the  soil  in  which  they  were  grown  during  the  past 
summer,  as  pere  is  less  risk  in  wintering  the  corms  in  that  way  than  in  shak- 
ing  them  out  and  poring  in  dry  sand.  The  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  s'deii 
*^®  ^ moderately  high  temperature  is  not  less 

essential  to  pe  preservation  of  the  corms  in  a sound  condition  during  the 
season  of  rest  than  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing 
period.  From  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  the  safest  temperature  for  caladiumf 
tnroughout  the  winter. 

Bhubarb.—Smgle  handed — The  forcing  of  rhubarb  may  be  commen  ed 
very  portly  after  the  leaves  have  died  down.  Select  a few  good  roots 
apording  to  the  supply  required,  dig  them,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  surface 
M the  pound  for  a week  or  so,  with  a covering  of  leaves  or  loose  litter  over 
tpm,  then  place  them  in  large  boxes  with  soil  packed  firmly  about  them,  and 
place  in  a structure  in  which  the  temperature  is  about  60  degrees.  It  is  not 
an  impMtant  matter  whether  the  rhubarb  is  in  a structure  in  which  it  receives 
pe  full  fight  or  is  in  darkness  ; but  it  is  of  the  finest  flavour  when  produced 
in  a subdued  light,  such  as  of  a house  of  which  the  roof  is  covered  with 
cucumbeia  or  grape  vines.  The  water  supply  should  be  abundant,  without 
i!“fj®7®®®®*'’®’  growth  commences,  and  previous  to  that  the  soil 

should  be  maintained  in  a nice  moist  state.  Rhubarb,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  may  Mso  be  forced  in  the  beds  with  the  aid  of  fermenting  materials. 

In  foping  it  m beds,  turn  some  rather  small  casks,  from  which  the  ends 
have  been  knockp  out,  over  the  crowns,  and  heap  over  them  either  manure  or 
lepes,  p a mixture  of  the  two.  Whether  forced  in  beds  or  under  cover 
a fresh  batch  should  be  started  about  every  three  weeks  up  to  Christmas, 
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UouK-.  — W.  I’’.  M.— Tlio  woodlico  may  l>o  rca<lily 
t’illml  with  (Irv  liav.  Kmnloy  live-inch  potu 


WuodUrc  hi  Miiilrroom  


imiBt  bo  (luitcdry,  ami  then  lay  them  on  their  «i.loB 

pol “lib  U»,>pod  i.  to\.ko  11,0  5«t  in  one 

^apageria? 

inder  mucn  xne  eaiuc  uuimitions  as  t__  - . , , 

them,  require  but  little  artiheial  heat  during  the  winter  to 

clumps  for  early  forcing  and  those  of  B g ‘ ^eat, 


Few  other  plants 
in  con- 
with  a 


sequence  of  the  clenciency  01  ngni,.  The  ’^0°^  the  best  plants 

dense  canopv  of  foliage,  but  instead  be  very  lightly  festooned,  the  nesi  1 
r tL  purpose  red  and  the  white  Lapagerias  These  two  beautdul 

dl“,rtEe  nndf,  ninoh  the  s.,n.  -■«>  «»», 


raikj.-B.  W.-Thn. ingle  crown,  nre  ^ 

- ' 'orcing,  and  those  of  Berlin  growth  are  pr 

from'Holland,  as  they  start  more  readily  when  subjected  . 

6fli.n  to  twenty  crown,  will  be  reqmrod^^^  ^ 

.-o-d  be  cocer.^  w^j-.J  coc- 

rmt  fibre  refuse,  or  some  other  loose  material,  until  the  foliage  ana  iiower 
nut  nore  reiuse,  , , a Uvifilr  hot  bed  will  be  of  great  assistance  ; in 

iS'wUl  r “to^rnliveli  n«....ry  in  the  production  of  Sower,  for  mid- 
irork  rihi-orini  end  to  grow  them  during  the  .ummet  in  e warm  and 

l*.thdfe7tSi‘c“  '‘Sy  m?.rn:;^r  r Jhc 
fo‘rgVXrh7n\s»c.7ot  t^i» 

m each  and  shift  them  on  without  separating  them.  By  this  P*^  good 

tewm^o^^the^ff^rent v”ar?o^s®Lldr of'rosy  purple^ 

T mnn  —Subscriber.— The  uneven  surface  of  the  lawn  may  soon  be  remedied, 

r.?df5ii“th“.tlSVr7fd“.^ 

S^tf mi  be  to  carefully  pare  off  the  turf  m str.p.  of  a con- 

venieni  .ice  for  haudlmg  and  roll  it  ^ and  ,eil7a.lTd“nr4”  th- 

•?%£f3iriv^n“s^rL“Tee“ 

wUh  p”eiect  regularity  and  well  beat  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  one  of 
with  „/nerallv  used  As  you|have  not  had  much  experience 

{he  rs^cmirsrwill  be  to  calf  in  the  aid  of  a neighbouring  nurseryman,  as  few 
o^diirry  Tabourlrs  could  properly  level  the  ground  without  the  supervision  of 

someone  skilled  Chippenham  —Once  upon  a time  peas  were  com- 

silig|fe:5=3^ 

nfi-PTi  attributable  to  early  sowing,  the  plants  making  too  much  soft  grow 
“X  ^rm  ai“  mn  day!  aod  .uW  Xy 

^Sird“r"iX'orelt.\;r.r.Xr.‘X“  b.t7l  wn  from  the 

iiH7..ttofXX.XpcL”X”\”hi^J^^^ 

rrXSfi.X‘X,X“giftwiXX!r^ 

li’fv  the  better  Ringleader,  or  Dickson’s  First  and  Best,  may  piove  ser- 
rSe!"^Hoope;’s.  Earliest  of  All^wouM  be  a Pfi-t  J^L'^bJfe^^efs.  and 


Hlorhui  the.  Ilor,tn  o/"  Crtw/ias.— Amat<  ur.  - -The  roots  of  some  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  caimas  can  be  left  in  tlio  ground  throughout  the  winter  with  perfect 
safely  if  the  ground  is  lathir  light  and  thoroughly  drained,  and  a covering 
.-vppliefl  to  the  heds  to  jirevent  the  frost  penetrating  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
roots  The  choice  hybrids  of  recent  introduction  cannot  be  left  m the  beds 
without  great  risk,  and  should  therefore  he  invariably  taken  up  and  stored 
under  cover.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  course  is  to  lift  all  the  roots  and 
store  in  a cellar  or  shed.  'J’akc  them  up  with  a moderate  quantity  of  soil,  and 
t.lace  them  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  fruit  houses  for  a few  days  to  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dry,  and  then  place  in  a cool  cellar  or  shed  and  cover  to  a depth 
of  twelve  inches  or  so  with  dry  sand  or  soil,  the  former  being  preferable  to 
eirectually  exclude  the  air.  In  Ma,rch  remove  from  the  store,  and  put  them  m 
pots  or  boxes  in  readiness  for  starting  into  growth.  , . r 

Ahutilout  —Young  Gardener.— The  majority  of  the  new  race  of  dwatf 
glowing  Ahiitilons  are  of  much  value  for  winter  decorations  and  supplying 
cut  flowers,  but,  like  the  bouvardias,  tlie  zonal  pelargonmms,  and  cyclamens, 
they  require  during  '.the  winter  more  warmth  than  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
affords.  A small  meumber  or  melon  house  is  a capital  place  ‘“I^P  j , 
n airing  an  intermediate  temperature,  as  they  can  be  readily  afforded  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  a place  within  a short 
distance  of  the  glass.  Strong  bushy  plants  well  established  iQ  five  or  six  inch 
pots  will  with  careful  management  yield  a plentiful  crop  of  flowers  between 
now  and  March  next,  and  to  obtain  these  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  cuttings 
early  in  the  summer,  and  to  grow  them  on  vigorously  until  the  autumn.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  Boule  de  Neige,  white  ; Aureum  globosum,  bright  yellow  . 
Fire  King,  orange  red,  veined  with  deep  red  ; L^oinei,  light  yellow  ; Princess 
Marie  rose  • Fire  Fly,  bright  red  ; Crimson  Banner,  rich  crimson.  Sma  1 
Sants’  purchased  now  and  shifted  on  in  February  and  then  placea  in  a brisk 
temperature  would  furnish  a supply  of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  They  would  be 
much  better  than  plants  purchased  in  the  spring. 


through  tL  winter  well,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  white  peas,  and 
''rf  '"  Au  loAfnr  The  best  crops  of  winter  sown  peas  we  have  seen  in  the 
ope°n  field  were  William  the  First,  and  they  paid  Prodigiously, 
growl 
and  t 

often  had  gooa  by  selecting  a 


open  heia  were  the  winter  did  not  touch  them, 

giown  for  8 1 t,nod  time  for  turnips  In  our  own  practice  we  have  not 

s xr..":  jL,  o«r  i..d  ^ h..vy  ..d 

tno  damn.  ^But  we  have  occasionally  secured  early  gatherings  by  selecting  a 
f <anr1  Inviniy  the  land  up  on  broad  ridge  and  furrow,  and  sowing 
J From  the  time  the  hrierd  .ppe.red,  we  du.t.d 

r“rs:xxr"uS”^ 

.X 

any  part  of  the  metropo  . , Middle  Temple  will  doubtless  be 

eUildtieni.fr.mtl,oTheme.^HJ,,^^^^^^^ 


the  Middle  'I’emple  by  the  Middle  Temple  Lane 

X.rXX:  SXX”  X;f“d’'H!ll  S;.ion  »;tuV  Or..t  E..tern 
, fv!'  Lanes  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  You  should 

J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea, 


llarftets. 


COVENT  GARDEN, 
Fruit. 

Apples per  ^ sieve 

Cob  Nuts per  lb. 

Grapes per  lb. 

Lemons per  100 

p6ar^  >» 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  . .per  lb. 


3s.  0(1.  to  6s  6 1. 
Os.  6d.  „ Os.  Od. 
Is.  6d.  „ Ss.  6d. 
6s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 
is.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 
3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 

2s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  9d.  ,, 
Os.  4d.  „ 
2s.  Od.  „ 
Is.  6d.  ,, 
2s.  Od.  ,, 
Os.  8d.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Os.lOd.  „ 
Os.  2d.  „ 
3s.  Od.  „ 
Os.  3d.  ,, 
Is.  Od.  „ 
Is.  Od.  „ 
3s.  Od.  „ 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  Od. 

Beet perdoz. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  i sv. 

Cabbages per  doz. 

Carrots per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

Celery per  bun. 

Coleworts  ..  per  doz.  bun. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  per  doz. 

Garlic  Per  lb- 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish ....  per  bun. 

Leeks 

Lettuces Pfr  doz. 

Mushrooms ...  .per  basket 

Onions per  bushM 

Onion  Spring...  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Parsley  0^- 

Radishes  » J; 

Satsafy per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  0(1. 

Tomatoes per  lb-  “s- M- 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Flowers, 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms 
Bouvardias  ....p©r  bunch 
Camellias per 

Chrysanthemums,  perdoz. 

blooms 2s.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  4s.  Od. 

Eucharis perdoz.  3s.  6d. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  3s.  6a. 

Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

Lilac per  bun. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 

Mignonette.. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses t ” 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  0(1.  „ 

Roses  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 

Roses,  Tea J;®’  •> 

■ 5s.  Od. 


2s.  Od, 
3s.  6d. 
Is.  6i 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
2s.  Gi. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  6d. 
2a.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  64. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 


Os.  2d.  to  Os.  4d. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields. 

Magnum  Bonums  per  ton  90s.  to  100s, 

Regents >i  8bs.  „ 9^. 

Champions  rOa.  „ 8M. 

German  Reds per  bag  4s.  61. 

CORN.— Mark  IaANF. 

Wheat,  Red  perqr.  36s.  to  41s. 

Wheat,  White 37s.  „ 44s. 

Flour,  Loudon  nom.  top  price, 

per  sack  of  2801ba 

Flour,  town-made  whites 37s. 

Flour,  households 31s. 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  35s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Malting  per  qr. 

Barley,  Grinding 

Malt,  English » 

Malt,  Scotch  

Malt,  English,  old 

Malt,  brown 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye •• 

Tares >• 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick ,i 

Beans,  Winter  „ 

Peas,  Grey  .. 

Peas,  Maple • • • • • )» 

Peas,  White — >i 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  inferior  ..  ..per  8 lbs.  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  4d. 


Os.  9d. 
3s.  Od. 


Os.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 


Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 

63.  Od. 

8s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
lOs.  6d. 
63.  Od. 
6s.  6d. 


— 3. 

» 43s. 

37s. 

„ 39s. 

31s. 

„ 33s. 

35s. 

„ 37s. 

30s. 

„ 34s. 

853. 

„ 48s. 

21s. 

„ 32s. 

32s. 

„ 49J. 

38s. 

» 43s, 

28s. 

„ 35s. 

28s. 

„ 33s. 

22s. 

» 3la. 

22s. 

„ 27a. 

22s. 

„ 32s. 

40s. 

„ 42s. 

52s. 

„ 60s. 

37s. 

„ 40s. 

39s. 

..  413. 

37s. 

,1  40s. 

30s. 

„ 37s, 

42s. 

„ 47s. 

40s. 

..  45s. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays 
Tvopaeolum  „ 

Violets  ....  per  doz.  bun. 


Is.  3d. 
is.  Od. 


Os.  8d. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 
7s.  Od. 
8s.  6d. 
is.  od. 


HAY  MARKET. 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover -per  load  lOOs.  to  12Bs 

Interior  do.  

Prime  Meadow  Hay  . . 

Inferior  do.  

Straw - 


60s. 

90s. 

60s. 

30s. 


96s. 
1053. 
90s. 
40 1. 


Beef,  middling 

Beef,  prime 

Beef,  American  killed 

fore-quarters  

Beef,  American  killed 

hind-quarters 

Mutton,  choice  .. 
Mutton,  inferior.. 
Mutton,  middling 
Mutton,  prime  .. 
Veal,  inferior  .... 
Veal,  middling  .. 

Veal,  prime  

Pork,  inferior  .... 
Pork,  middling  . . 
Pork,  prime 


3s.  8d. 
4s.l0d. 


4s.  Od. 
5s.  61. 


3s.  6d.  „ 3s.  8d. 


I.. 


4s.l0d. 
Os.  Od. 
3s.  8d. 
4s.  8d. 
5s.  8d. 
3s.  od. 
4s.  Od. 
4s.  10(1. 
3s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 


, 5s.  2d. 
Os.  Od. 
4s.  4d. 
5s.  41. 
Os.  41. 

, 3s.  8d. 
Is.  4d, 
5s.  2d. 
, 3s.  8(1. 
, 4s.  4(1. 
, 6s.  21. 


COAL  MARKET. 

W.allsend,  Hetton  per  ton  20s.  Od  . 

,.  South  Hetton  ....  ad 

Lambton 

Hawthorn  

„ Hetton  Lyons  . . .. 

,«••»•••••••• 

Ravensworth  West  Hartley 


19s.  6d. 
19s.  Od. 
17s.  9d, 
17s.  6d. 
17s.  Cd. 
153.  Od. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  - wit  ■.  UOj 


Dickson  and  Robinson, 
Catalogue  of  liosee. 


TKADE  CATALOGUES. 

12,  Old  Millgatb,  Manchester.- Dcsnv/if/pc 


G.ik.r.  ./  Hardy  IM„c,om 

I Alpine  Vlanta,  Itoaes,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac.  


a Is  SCO  the  < isi.lays  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Voitch  and  »ons  a^ne.sea. 
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€5i![nI)iti0Ka  attli  fat  Mffjfe. 

Mond.yy,  November  13,  and  Tuesday,  November  14. — Stoke  Newington  Chrys- 
anthemum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  13,  to  Wedne3d.ay,  November  15. — Borough  op  Lambeth 
Chrys.anthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  14. — Walton  and  Weybridge  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting, 
3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  14. — Putney  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  14,  and  Wednesday,  November  15. — Southampton  Horticul- 
TUR-tL  Society. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Fruit. 

Thursday,  November  14,  and  Wednesday  November  15. — GraVesend  Chrysan- 
themum Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  15,  and  Thursday,  November  16. — Borough  op  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Wednesday,  November  15,  and  Thursday,  November  16. — Bristol  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  16,  and  Friday,  November  17.  — Kingston  and  Surbiton 

ThuChrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

RSDAY,  November  16,  and  Friday,  November  17. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  17,  and  Saturday,  November  18. —Croydon  Horticultural 
Society. — Exhibition  of  chrysanthemums. 

Saturday,  November  18. — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


^urti0K  for  ilgt  ©nsumg 

Monday,  November  13. — Mr.  C.  J.  Stevens,  at  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  imported  and  established  orchids  ; bulbs  from  Holland. 

Tuesday,  November  14,  and  Following  Days,  at  12  noon.— Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Osborn’s  Nursery,  New  Hampton,  out-door  nursery 
stock. 

Wednesday,  November  15,  at  1 p.m.— Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  at  the  Bridge  Nursery, 
Barnes,  Surrey,  nursery  stock. 

Wednesday,  November  15.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  hardy  plants  and  bulbs. 

Thursday,  November  16. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  imported  orchids. 

Friday,  November  17,  at  11.30  a.m. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  E.C.,  lilies,  &c. 

Saturday,  November  18.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  hardy  plants  and  bulbs. 


The  Chrysanthemums  will  be  somewhat  late  this  season,  but  they 
will  be  a good  average  in  quality,  and  no  doubt  will  satisfy  the 
cultivators  and  gratify  the  general  public.  The  present  generation 
has  not  witnessed  a more  interesting  phase  of  floriculture  than  that 
in  which  the  chrysanthemum  plays  the  leading  part.  Every  flower 
has  its  votaries,  and  every  flower  has  its  ups-and-downs  in  respect 
of  relative  popularity.  It  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  holly- 
hock has  had  its  day,  though  no  one  can  say  that  it  will  not  have 
another  day,  for  we  see  flowers  that  have  fallen  in  public  esteem  rise 
again  to  high  favour,  and  some  of  the  revivals  are  of  a curious 
nature.  The  dahlia  appeared  to  be  lost  and  forgotten,  but  the 
single  dahlias  were  dug  up  from  what  the  poets  call  the  “ dead 
past,”  and  the  fervour  that  ensued  upon  their  re-introduction  to 
society  overflowed  and  compassed  the  grand  old  double  dahlias  of 
the  florists,  and  one  result  was  a great  dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  flower  in  the  list  of  leading 
favourites.  Auriculas  and  carnations  and  picotees  have  undergone 
revivals,  as  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  of  personal  interest  and 
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eflort  in  their  behalf  ; and  it  is  s<aid  that  our  sweet  old  friend  tlio 
jfink  is  to  come  forth  from  its  obscurity  and  initiate  a new  sensation 
to  tbe  great  advantage  of  all  mankind.  In  respect  of  its  position  in 
public  estimation  the  chrysanthemum  does  not  rank  with  any  of 
those.  It  is  not  an  ancient  flower,  for  there  are  men  living  who 
remember  its  first  appearance  on  the  floral  stage,  and  can  tell  us  all 
the  stops  of  its  progress  to  the  pinnacle  where  it  is  now  seated,  high 
above  all  the  flowers  of  the  season,  and  conspicuously  apart  from  the 
flowers  of  all  seasons.  There  cannot  be  a revival  of  interest  in  the 
chrysanthemum,  because  the  interest  has  never  suffered  a shadow  of 
decline,  but  has  been  always  growing  and  intensifying  from  the  day 
the  flower  first  came  to  us  to  this  present  pleasant  exhibition 
season. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  the  chrysanthemum  has 
not  been  greatly  favoured  by  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  arbiters 
of  taste  and  the  leaders  of  fashion.  It  is  not  a poor  man’s  flower, 
for  a poor  man  cannot  grow  it  properly.  It  is  not  a rich  man’s 
flower,  for  those  who  indulge  in  grand  gardening  do  not,  as  a rule, 
take  any  special  interest  in  its  history  or  its  beauties.  The  head 
centre  of  horticulture  in  general,  and  in  part  also  of  floriculture,  is 
beyond  doubt  the  venerable  R.H.S.  It  matters  not  what  may  be 
the  ultimate  strength  of  parties  and  interests,  we  all  look  to  South 
Kensington  for  help  and  guidance,  and  for  opportunities  of  giving  as 
well  as  receiving  light.  But  the  chrysanthemum  never  found  favour 
there  ; the  Floral  Committee  have  certificated  a number  so  few  that 
we  might  doubt  the  existence  of  the  flower  had  we  only  the  records 
of  that  body  to  guide  us  in  tracing  its  history.  Neither  at  South 
Kensington,  nor  Regent’s  Park,  nor  the  Crystal  Palace,  nor  in  any 
other  resort,  either  of  the  fashionable  world  or  the  masses  of  the 
people,  have  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums  acquired  any  degree  of 
importance  whatever.  The  “ amalgamated  ” exhibition  held  some 
years  ago  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  was  an  abnormal  thing,  and  both 
in  its  strength  and  its  weakness  proved  the  position  of  the  flower 
to  be  of  an  essentially  domestic  character.  And  that  is  the 
reason,  mainly,  that  it  is  comparatively  unknown  in  gatherings  that 
may  be  regarded  as  cosmopolitan  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  flower  so  thoroughly  popular  and  attractive  in  the  local  circles, 
where  it  is  understood  and  remains  in  association  with  its  proper 
domestic  surroundings.  It  is  the  people’s  flower  par  excellence.  It 
is  not  adapted  for  great  exhibitions,  the  merits  of  the  flower 
demanding  more  studied  inspection  than  is  possible  when  great 
spaces  are  covered,  and  the  local  feeling  that  goes  with  it,  like  the 
breath  of  humanity,  is  lost  in  a great  crowd,  but  is  all  retained  and 
pleasingly  illustrated  while  its  relations  with  its  local  origin  are 
unbroken.  This  same  association  with  places  and  persons  underlies 
the  popularity  of  many  florists’  flowers  and  a few  special  fruits.  But 
the  chrysanthemum  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  homely  flower  and 
the  special  pet  of  the  middle  classes.  It  suits  the  tastes  of  thousands 
who  cannot  touch  orchids  or  command  spacious  landscape  scenes. 
It  demands  much  care,  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  in  proportion 
as  these  are  bestowed  upon  it  the  beauties  of  the  flower  are  revealed, 
and  it  comes  fully  within  the  range  of  those  affections  that  make  an 
English  Home  something  more  than  a phrase  or  an  idea.  We  hear  of 
a stir  in  a certain  quarter  in  behalf  of  a great  “ aggregate  ” gathering 
of  chrysanthemums  next  year.  We  really  think  the  proposed 
aggregation  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  By  gathering 
the  flowers  to  a general  centre,  no  matter  by  what  persuasions,  the 
proper  local  centres  will  be  weakened,  and  the  aggregated  flowers 
will  fail  of  the  effect  required.  They  are  best  seen  and  most  enjoyed 
in  their  several  parochial  and  district  assembly  rooms,  for  they  have 
the  advantage  there  of  the  local  atmosphere  and  associations  \ they 
are  conveniently  placed  for  near  inspection,  and  there  are  no  vast 
spaces  to  dwarf  them  and  dilute  their  colouring,  as  does  happen,  and 
ever  will  happen,  when  they  are  staged  in  great  halls  and  discon- 
nected from  all  the  sources  of  local  interest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  severe  notions  of  the  old 
florists  have,  in  one  respect,  been  modified  advantageously  to  the 
flower  and  the  interest  it  should  awaken  wherever  it  is  fairly  pre- 
sented. Time  was  when  the  cultivators  of  chrysanthemums  regarded 
it  as  something  akin  to  sacrilege  to  associate  with  them  in  an 
exhibition  any  other  subject  whatever.  Floriculture  has  often 
suffered  through  the  operation  of  such  inexplicable  prejudices ; but 
happily  the  tendency  of  thought  and  taste  for  some  years  past  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  breadth ; and  if  public  intelligence  is  want- 
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iiij;  in  (le))tli  it  is  not  wanting  in  generosity.  And  tint  iloi  ists  have 
shared  in  the  general  advancement,  so  that,  after  battling  for  a time 
in  behalf  of  exhilntions  consisting  of  chrysanthemums  oxclusivelj', 
they  now  not  oidy  tolerate  but  welcome  otlnu'  flowers  of  the  season, 
ami  are  not  above  the  aid  that  may  be  derived  from  fruits  and  fine 
foliage  plants  to  heighten  the  ficlat  of  their  ])articnlar  favourite. 
The  best  general  cflect  of  a special  culture  is  the  improvement  of 
public  taste  ; of  its  effect  on  the  individual  it  is  less  easy  to  speak, 
for  ho,  perhaps,  is  too  happy  in  the  study  of  one  particular  form  of 
floral  beauty  to  enter  into  any  general  considerations  whatever. 
But  when  flowers  are  brought  before  the  public  wo  are  bound  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  display  beyond  that  of  afford- 
ing entertainment  for  the  hour  or  the  day.  So  long  as  a man  grows 
flowers  of  his  own  choice  in  his  own  way,  no  one  has  the  right  to 
question  him  as  to  his  aims  and  his  hopes  and  his  expectations.  A 
man’s  amusements  are  scarcely  less  sacred  than  his  religion,  so  long  as 
lie  offends  no  one  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  But  when  he  takes  part  in 
an  appeal  to  the  public,  whether  for  approbation  of  his  taste,  or  for 
any  tangible  advantage,  there  will  arise  the  question,  oui  hono  ? It 
strikes  us  that  the  question  will  occasion  but  little  difficulty  in 
generous  minds.  One  public  benefit  may  always  be  calculated  on. 
A good  chrysanthemum  exhibition  will  tend  directly  to  augment  the 
number  of  cultivators  of  this  delightful  autumnal  flower.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cultivators  have  increased  at  a rapid  rate  within 
the  i>ast  fifteen  years  or  so,  and  their  number,  already  great,  is  likely 
to  increase  at  a more  rapid  rate  in  the  future  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  That  is  one  great  and  good  end  secured.  And  another 
and  a larger  result  doubtless  is  that  a taste  begotten  for  the  chry- 
santhemum may  expand  into  a taste  for  gardening  in  general,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  horticulture,  which  includes  floriculture  as  one  of 
its  many  departments.  We  can  wish  for  no  better  results.  The 
towns  are  growing,  the  country  shrinks  away  from  the  townsman’s 
reach,  and  the  garden  is  the  surest  antidote  to  the  evils  that  accom- 
pany the  social  centralization  that  is  so  striking  a feature  of  the 
present  age.  If  the  A\dse  people  who  make  their  wisdom  manifest 
by  depreciating  the  aims  of  the  florists  could  only  see  one  inch 
beyond  the  extreme  terminus  of  their  nasal  promontories  they  would 
“ moderate  the  rancour  ” of  their  pens.  It  may  not  be  too  late  to 
tell  them  that  to  thousands  of  worthy  horticulturists  floriculture 
was  the  stepping  stone  to  higher  things.  Knowledge  and  taste  are 
closely  related,  and  a healthy  passion  is  as  much  the  subject  of 
growth  as  the  Aveed  that  bears  only  leaves  to  day  but  to-morroAV 
will  floAver  and  gladden  the  world. 


Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum,  .Vegetable,  and  Fruit  Show  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  November  23. 

A Great  Horticultural  Exhibition,  comprising  implements, 
appliances,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  spring  flowering  bulbs,  ivies, 
hollies,  window  boxes,  and  table  decorations,  will  be  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  from  March  15  to  March  24,  1883.  The 
schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J . H.  Rafferty, 
Agricultural  Hall,  London,  N. 

Manchester  Botanical  Society. — The  Royal  Botanical  Society 
of  Manchester  will  hold  six  exhibitions  in  the  year  1883,  in  the  follow- 
ing  order : March  20,  ToAvn  Hall  > April  24,  Town  Hall ; • May  11, 
National  Whitsun  Show,  the  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford ; July  21, 
Rose  Show,  the  Gardens;  Sept.  8,  Cottagers’  Show,  the  Gardens; 
Nov.  20,  Chrysanthemum  Show,  the  Gardens. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  next,  Avill  be  held  in  the  Skating  Rink,  and  on 
each  evening  that  immense  building  will,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Siemens^  be  lighted  by  electricity.  This  will,  so  far  as  -we  are 
aware,  be  the  first  time  of  a chrysanthemum  show  being  illurninated 
by  the  electric  light,  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells  exhibition,  which  for 
many  years  past  has  been  unsurpassed  both  for  its  extent  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  productions,  will  this  season  possess  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  interest. 

The  Value  of  Land. — A new  valuation  list  for  the  sixteen 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  parishes  comprising  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  Union  district  has  just  been  completed  by  a Yorkshire  firm 
of  assessors.  The  last  valuation  was  made  in  the  year  1866,  and 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  £123,596,  the  rateable  value  being  £104,999. 
The  entire  district  is  purely  agricultural ; yet,  notwithstanding  the 
six  disastrous  years  that  have  preceded  this,  and  the  consequent 
depression  of  trade  and  depreciation  of  the  value  of  land,  the  valuers 
have  raised  the  gross  value  to  £177,811,  and  the  rateable  value  to 
£142,405— making  an  increase  of  £54,215  and  £40,403  respectively. 

General  Horticultural  Company  (John  Wills)  (Limited).— 
In  the  Chancery  Division  on  Saturday  last  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
the  petition  presented  by  a creditor  for  the  winding  up  of  this  com- 
pany, which  carries  on  a general  horticultural  business  in  Regent 
Street  and  also  in  South  Kensington  was  brought  up.  The  petition 
has  on  several  occasions  stood  over  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
company  opportunities  of  continuing  its  business.  It  was  now  stated 
that  this  was  impracticable,  although  a profit  had  been  made.  His 
lordship  made  the  usual  winding-up  order.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Crossley,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gazdar,  Mr.  Wliitehorne,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Seward  Brice, 
and  Mr.  Bratinvell  Davis  were  the  counsel  appearing. 


Calls  at  Nurseries. 
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For  many  years  past  the  cultivation  of  chrysanthemums  hap,  received  special 
attention  in  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  and  the  annual  displays  of  these 
flowers  have  of  late  acquired  so  much  importance  that  they  have  been  antici- 
pated with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  interest  by  cultivators  and  others. 
But  extensive  and  excellent  as  have  been  the  exhibitions  in  previous  years, 
they  are  quite  surpassed  by  that  of  the  current  season,  and  no  more  successful 
demonstration  of  the  immense  value  of  the  chrysanthemuno  could  possibly  be  had 
or  indeed  desired.  The  immense  span-roof  structure  which  during  the  spring 
months  is  occupied  with  pot  roses  no  longer  suffices  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  chrysanthemums.  It  is  as  closely  yiacked  with  plants,  which  are  splendidly, 
grown  and  bearing  flowers  of  the  most  magnificent  character,  as  in  any  previous 
year,  and  the  examples  for  which  no  room  could  be  found  suffice  to  fill 
three  or  four  other  spacious  structures.  Therefore  we  have  at  Slough  this  year 
several  distinct  displays,  each  ofjwhich  would  do  more  than  repay  the  journey 
from  London,  or,  indeed,  double  the  distance.  The  exhibition  is  indeed  so 
extensive  and  so  good  that  Mr.  Turner  has,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  consented  to  illuminate  the  houses  in  which  the  chrysanthemums 
are  arranged  on  Monday  evening  next,  and  throw  them  open  to  the  public,  a 
boon  which  we  are  well  assured  will  not  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
residents  of  Slough.  The  hours  during  which  the  houses  will  be  open  will  be 
from  6 to  9 p.m. 

The  plants  in  the  principal  exhibition  house,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  are  arranged  to  form  two  sloping 
banks  to  the  right  and  left  of  a central  wain,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
thousands  of  flowers,  which  are  all  more  or  less  good,  from  either  end  of  the 
structure  is  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  The  effectiveness  and  interest 
of  the  display  will  steadily  increase  during  the  next  ten  days  or  so,  for  many 
of  the  darker  varieties  are  hardly  out,  and  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  buds 
now  rapidly  expanding  show  that  the  flowers  of  these  will  be  equal  in  size  and 
quality  to  those  already  developed.  In  a second  spanroof  house  are  several 
hundred  plants  which  are  rather  too  tall  for  the  exhibition  house,  and  on  those 
are  being  produced  some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  flowers  in  the  collection. 
Numerous  plants  ranging  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  densely  furnished 
with  flowers  and  buds  in  a third  house  are  interesting  as  illustrating  a capital 
style  of  plant  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  a peep  into  the  structure  should 
not  be  omitted.  There  are  two  or  threehouses  filled  with  Elaine  and  other  white 
varieties  furnishing  flowers  of  special  value  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut 
state,  and  one  spacious  structure  is  devoted  to  the  attractive  collection  of 
pompones,  which,  it  may  be  added,  hardly  receive  so  much  attention  from  the 
general  body  of  cultivators  as  they  deserve. 

In  the  Slough  collection  all  the  leading  varieties  in  the  several  sections  are 
represented,  and  to  do  more  than  note  a few  of  the  best  that  were  in  perfection 
when  we  saw  them  a few  days  since  is  now  out  of  the  question.  If  we  give 
but  few  names  we  would  assure  the  cultivator  that  he  will  find  representatives 
of  any  particular  variety  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be  interested.  Amongst 
the  incurved  varieties  of  special  merit  mention  must  be  made  of  Autonelli,  an 
old  and  well-known  salmon-red  flower ; George  Glenny,  too  well  known  to 
need  comment ; Refulgence,  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  the  purple  flowers, 
and  very  telling  when  well  done;  Mr.  Bunn,  a much  improved  Golden 
Beverley,  and  indispensable  to  the  exhibitor  ; Princess  Beatrice,  delicate  rosy- 
pink  ; Cassandra,  blush  white  tipped  rose,  very  pleasing ; Mr.  Corbay,  flowers 
deep  red  and  the  same  build  as  those  of  Prince  of  Wales,  from  which  it  is  an 
excellent  sport ; Caractacus,  delicate  blush,  early  and  good  ; Hereward,  rosy- 
purple,  distinct  and  good  ; Lady  Hardinge  and  its  fawn  coloured  sport,  Mrs, 
W Shipman  ; Aurea  multiflora,  a small  but  showy  variety ; Barbara,  valuable 
for  its  effective  shade  of  amber  ; Prince  Alfred,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
purplish  flowers  because  of  its  excellent  shape  and  constancy ; Jardin  des 
Plantes,  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  yellow  incurved  flowers  ; Bronze  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  a telling  flower  when  caught  right ; Mottled  Beverley,  a form  in 
which  the  flowers  are  of  a pleasing  delicate  rosy  colour  ; Novelty,  au  old  and 
well  known  light  flower  ; Beauty,  a fine  deep  blush  variety,  the  flowers  of 
good  size  and  shape  ; and  last,  but  not  least.  White  Globe,  Empress  of  India, 
Ld  Queen  of  England,  a trio  which  test  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  more  than 

^The  Japanese  or  tasselled  varieties  contribute  their  full  share  to  the 
splendour  of  the  display  in  the  principal  house,  but  they  do  not  unduly  pre- 
dominate. Special  mention  must  be  made  of  La  Charmeuse  and  La  Trisure, 
which  have  purple  and  rose  coloured  flowers  respectively,  for  their  earliness 
and  value  for  associating  with  Elaine,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  and  others  that 
commence  flowering  about  the  middle  of  October,  as  well  as  tor  their  intrinsic 
merits.  Others  that  were  made  note  of  are  Alba  Plena,  white,  large  and 
good;  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  deep  purple,  rather  early,  and  rich  in  colour  and 
grand  in  quality  ; Soliel  Levant,  deep  yellow,  fine  ; Orphee,  bright  red  with 
yellow  tips,  very  effective  ; Meteor,  orange-yellow,  large  and  elegant  ; 
CiW  de  Fleur,  deep  purple,  good  ; Constance,  deep  red,  a very  elegant  and 
effective  flower;  Dr.  Audigier,  deep  maroon  crimson,  valuable  for  its  colour ; 
Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  orange-yellow,  showy  ; and  the  Cossack,  still  one 


of  the  brightest  of  the  red  flowers.  . , .r<i  v t.  i 

The  reflexed  flowers  at  their  best  comprised  Chevalier  Domage,  deep 
yellow ; Dr.  Sharpe,  rich  purple ; Comte  de  Mory,  a bright  shade  of  rosy 
purple  of  the  same  style  as  Progne,  but  earlier.  • . r • 

Chief  amongst  the  pompones  was  Soeur  Melaine,  a variety  of  immense 
value  for  decorative  purposes  ; the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white  and  so  large 
that  its  proper  place  is  probably  with  the  intermediates.  Very  hne  also  was 
Miss  Bateman,  an  amber-coloured  sport,  secured  by  Mi^  W Greenaway  a few 
years  since,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  Madame  Pepin,  bright  ornage  red,  very  free  and  fine  ; Helena, 
rosy  purple  ; Marabout,  a beautiful  white  flower,  with  elegantly-cut  petals, 
admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state  ; Madame  Kouelow, 

deep  rose,  very  free  and  pleasing.  , . , l ■ c .1  1 

A feature  of  considerable  importance  and  much  interest  is  formed  by  the 
tree  or  perpetual-flowering  carnations,  which  occupy  several  houses,  and 
contain  a very  large  number  of  new  varieties  under  name,  and  not  a low 

Specially  noteworthy  amongst  the  newer  flowers  were  Amazon, 
with  scarlet  ; Coomassie,  buff  striped  with  red  ; hiretly,  brilliant  scarlet ; lUis. 
George  Hawtry,  bright  yellow  self ; Mr.s.  Mac  aren,  a b.-.autifnl  crimson 
bizarre  ; Nimrod,  scarlet;  Rubens,  deep  maroon  ; Reverse  scarlet,  '>cc;  si 
striped  ; Warrior,  deep  rod-scarlet ; The  Queen,  pure  while  ; and  Worthington 
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Smilli.  TIu'tii',  wiili  Imt  two  oxoi'iitioiiH,  liiivu  Ikiuu  lai.siil  m Ihi;  Sl<.ii)^li 
uiii'Ni'iirtH,  mill  ilill’iT  from  tho  oldor  viiriotioM  in  tliuir  vinonr  of  firowtli,  gnialcr 
frrotlom  of  llowriinj;,  llio  ImyiT  »i/,o  of  tho  lilooiiiH,  anil  tho  gruator  hrillianoy 
of  uolonring.  'I'liuy  aro  inilood  ho  Miiporior  to  tho  olilnr  variotioa  in  tlio  ruHnoo- 
tivo  huu8,  thata  vory  ooiiHitlorahlo  proportion  of  tlio  lattorliave  boon  (linoariloil. 


MESSRS.  ,1.  VKirOII  AND  SONS,  KINOS  ROAD,  CIIEI.SKA. 

As  in  past  ypar.i,  tho  iliHpIay  of  chrysanthomiini'i  in  tho  Oholaoa  nur«orics 
of  Mt'SHrs.  .1.  \’oitoli  and  Soiih  ia  vory  cxtonsive  and  of  tlio  moat  splondid 
character,  and  at  tho  iircsont  moment  is  a sourco  of  groat  attraotion  to  all 
clasHfs  of  visitors,  mote  oHpccialiy  to  those  who  aro  much  intorosted  in  tho 
flowers,  because  of  the  largo  numbor  of  lino  novelties  ropresonted.  'Fhe 
orchid. houaos  are  rich  in  colour  and  in  interest,  for,  associated  with  the  orchids, 
odontoglots,  and  calanthcs,  now  well  known,  that  are  flowering  in  great  pro- 
fusion, several  novelties  of  groat  importanco.  Tho  intermediate  houses 
devoted  to  the  bouvardias,  tree  c.irnations,  and  other  subjects,  aro  now  gay 
with  colour,  and  show  that  where  the  oonvonionoes  and  the  requisite  skill 
exist  there  is  no  diftioulty  in  having  an  abundanoo  of  flowers  now  over  and 
above  those  furnished  by  the  ohrysanthemums.  Camellias,  of  which  the 
collection  is  remarkably  good,  both  as  regards  its  extent  and  the  condition 
of  the  individual  plants,  are  ooming  freely  into  flower,  and  promise  to  bloom 
most  satisfactorily. 

The  chrysanthemums  are  arranged  in  the  largo  camellia  house,  which 
forms  tho  entrance  from  the  Brompton  Hoad,  and  in  a large  span-roof  struc- 
ture almost  adjoining  it,  and  in  both  houses  the  effect  is  of  the  most  pleasing 
character.  The  plants  are  in  the  most  excellent  condition,  and  although  they 
have  not  been  severely  disbudded,  and  are  carrying  a comparatively  large 
number  of  flowers,  the  blooms  are  ,of  full  size,  and  well  finished.  In  the 
collection  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  splendid  tasselled  or  Japanese  varie- 
ties recently  introduced  by  the  firm,  which  are  rapidly  making  their  way  into 
general  cultivation  ; and  there  are  several  unnamed  flowers,  of  which  eight  or 
nine  were  itiade  note  of  as  being  so  good  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
predict  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  for  them  when  they  pass  into  the 
bauds  of  cultivators.  To  particularize  them  until  they  have  had  distinctive 
names  attached  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  two  reflexed  flowers  amongst  the  novelties  which  may  be  regarded  as 
most  valuable  acquisitions  to  their  section.  One  is  a beautiful  yellow  striped 
with  orange,  and  the  other  pure  white,  the  petals  broad,  flat,  and  nicely 
rounded  at  the  points.  Very  striking  amongst  the  unnamed  tasselled  varieties 
is  one  with  large  well-formed  flowers  of  the  brightest  vermilion,  and 
so  effective  that  it  at  once  arrests  attention.  Turning  to  those 
distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  during  the  two  past  years,  special  reference 
must  be  made  to  Purple  King,  a grand  reflexed  flower,  of  a rich  purplish- 
crimson  colour,  for  the  section  is  so  small  that  any  really  good  addition  well 
deserves  a hearty  welcome.  This  variety  has  been  met  with  on  one  or  two 
occasions  this  season  under  the  designation  of  King  of  the  Crimsons,  a fact  of 
which  cultivators  will  do  well  to  take  note.  Foremost  amongst  the  new 
tasselled  flowers  of  last  year  are  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  Rex  Rubrorum,  and  Mary 
Major,  all  of  which  are  decided  acquisitions  in  their  several  lines  of  colour. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  large,  deep  red  flowers,  the  petals  broad  and  incurved, 
and  show  at  the  points  the  yellow  back,  the  intermixture  of  colour  pro- 
ducing a very  striking  effect.  Rex  Rubrorum  has  flowers  of  large  size  and 
the  richest  crimson  colour,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  exhibition  and  decora- 
tive purposes.  Mary  Major  has  pure  white  flowers  of  much  the  same  character 
as  those  of  James  Salter,  but  the  petals  are  broader  and  stouter,  and  it  may  be 
described  as  a much  improved  Lady  Selborne,  but  it  hardly  comes  into  com- 
petition with  that  variety,  as  it  is  later.  The  six  tasselled  flowers  introduced 
by  the  firm  in  1881  are  all  so'^od  that  already  they  have  become  widely  dis- 
tributed. Bend  Or  and'  Thdnberg  are  two  splendid  rich  yellow  flowers, 
Kffimpfer  is  a fine  bronzy  yellow  flower  in  the  way  of  Criterion,  but  far  superior 
in  size  and  qualitj'.  Delicata  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  are  two  exquisitely 
beautiful  light  varieties,  and  Comte  de  Germiny  is  a bold  and  very  distinct 
variety,  the  flowers  large,  with  broad  incurved  petals.  A new  variety,  under 
the  name  of  Tisiphon,  is  remarkable  for  its  distinctness  ; the  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  the  petals  are  long  and  thread-like,  and  curl  over  and  form  com- 
pact balls  which  may  be  likened  to  tufts  of  hair. 

The  number  of  really  distinct  and  good  pompones  is  not  so  large  that  we 
can  afford  to  overlook  the  four  fine  varieties  introduced  in  the  spring  of  the 
current  year.  These  are  Anastasio,  rosy  pink  ; Brunette,  bright  amber  ; Inimit- 
able, deep  amber  yellow,  very  telling  in  colour  ; and  Virginia,  pure  white,  and 
of  much  value  early  in  the  chrysanthemum  season. 

In  a rapid  run  through  the  orchid  houses  we  made  note  of  the  fact  that 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  Oncidium  Forbesi,  O.  Rogersi,  0.  ornithorhyn- 
cum,  remarkable  for  its  delightful  perfume,  Cypripedium  villosum,  C.  insigne, 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  and  C.  vestita  were  represented  by  a very  large  number  of 
examples  in  flower,  and  produced  a beautiful  display  in  the  several  structure.?, 
lu  one  of  the  Fast  Indian  houses,  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  suavis  were  flowerini' 
in  splendid  style  ; there  were  several  fine  spikes  of  the  lovely  V.  caerulea,  and 
the  true  V.  insignis  was  represented  by  several  examples  in  bloom.  Flowering 
freely  in  other  houses  were  Cypripedium  selligerum  majus,  a snlendid  variety, 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  ; C.  calurum,  a fine  hybrid,  with 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers ; C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  Artburianum,  C. 

rose-pink ; Cattleya  fausta  delicata,  C.  fausta  snperba,  Laalia 
Phflbrickiana,  and  Dendrobium  endocharis,  all  of  which  are  hybrids  of  great 
beauty  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Chelsea  nurseries. 


_ Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  will  be  held 
■ m Exchange,  Oxford,  on  Thursday,  November  23,  instead  of 

iuesday,  21,  as  announced  some  time  since. 

_ The  Raising  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Seed  is  now  receiving 
mcreased  attention  in  this  country,  and  the  results  so  far  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  collection  of  chrysanthemums  in  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  nurseries  at  Chelsea  contains  a large  and  important 
group  of  novelties  raised  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter,  the  majority  of  which 
are  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  ; and  in  Mr.  Turner’s  nurseries  at 
Slough  we  saw  the  other  day  several  thousand  seedlings,  of  which  a 
lew  will  probably  bloom  this  season.  The  latter  have  been  raised  from 
seed  specially  saved  in  a suitable  climate  from  a large  collection  and 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  include  a few  good  incurved  flowers,  for 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sports,  no  additions  of  importance  have 
been  made  to  the  section  for  many  years  past. 


(IFfljibitiDns  anil  ftlectinp. 

♦ 

BRl.Vl’ON  HILL  CHRYSANTIIEMIJM  SOUIKI’Y,  NovuMium  9 a ;o  10. 
No  inoro  libting  opuniiig  of  tho  oxbibitioii  soaHori  of  tho  chryHauthurnum 
could  woll  havo  boon  had,  or  imlcod  doHiroil,  than  tho  show  of  the  long- 
eBtaliliabud  and  iiWy-oonduotod  society  which  has  its  hoa<I  (|iiartc.rs  at  Brixton 
lidl.  Largo  m extent,  varied  in  character,  and  excellent  in  quality,  it  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  of  tho  society,  did  honour  to  tho  cultural  skill  of  tho 
ueiglibourboud,  and  ailordod  doubtless  not  a little  pleasure  to  the  subscribers 
and  visitors  generally.  From  tho  lirst  the  Brixton  Hill  Society  has  afforded 
encouragement  to  all  classes  of  plants  and  flowers  suitable  for  the  oinbellish- 
inent  of  tho  plant  stovo  and  conservatory  and  tho  decoration  of  tho  indoor 
apartment  at  this  season  of  tho  year,  and  it  has  also  made  liberal  provisions  for 
tho  more  important  classes  of  fruits  and  all  descriptions  of  vegetables.  As  tho 
result  of  this  wise  policy  the  exhibitions  aro  invariably  good  and  so  thoroughly 
representative  as  to  appeal  to  tho  sympathies  of  a much  larger  circle  than 
those  which  are  oonlinod  oplusively  to  the  chrysanthemum,  or  indeed  any  ono 
class  of  flowers.  The  committee  were  again  successful  in  obtaining  tho  use  of  tho 
lecture  hall  of  the  Congregational  church,  a building,  which  if  not  any  too  large, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put  on  this  occasion, 
and  sulliciently  spacious  to  afford  accommodation  for  more  than  enough  plants 
and  flowers  to  produce  a splendid  display.  That  it  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
limits  need  hardly  be  said,  for  on  no  occasion  since  tho  society  has  been 
established,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  year  or  so,  havo  t.he  members  failed 
to  fill  the  building  in  which  the  show  has  been  held  to  its  fullest  possible 
extent.  Chrysanthemums  in  specimen  form  and  in  a cut  state  occupied,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a leading  position,  and  other  good  features  were  formed  by  the 
ornamental-leaved  plants,  the  orchids,  the  primulas,  the  ferns,  the  fruits,  and 
the  vegetables.  The  fruits,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  grapes,  apples,  and 
pears,  produced,  in  conjunction  v/ith  the  table  decorations,  a most  attractive 
display  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  forming  part  of  the  lecture  hall  ; and  the 
remarkably  fine  collections  of  vegetables,  which  were  placed  in  the  large 
gallery,  if  somewhat  less  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors  than  the 
Iruits,  were  not  less  interesting  or  important,  and  afforded  plenty  of  work  for 
the  judges,  so  closely  matched  were  many  of  the  entries.  As  in  previous  years, 
the  arrangements  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  reflected  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  W . Hall,  the  able  and  courteous  secretary,  and  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Specimen  Ohrysanthemums  were  grandly  shown,  more  particularly  the 
large-flowered  varieties.  In  the  leading  class  for  six  varieties  with  large  flowers, 
Mr.  Cherry  was  first  with  large  well-trained  and  splendidly-flowered  examples 
of  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Barbara,  Prince  of  Wales,  Venus,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Faust. 
For  three,  Mr.  Cherry  was  first  with  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  John  Salter, 
and  Princess  of  Teck,  of  which  the  flowers  were  so  superbly  developed  that  a 
considerable  proportion  would  have  graced  a stand  of  twelve.  The  other 
successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  Howes,  Mr.  C.  Salter,  and  Mr. 
E.  Gates,  all  of  whom  it  need  hardly  be  said  staged  collections  of  a highly- 
meritorious  chara,cter.  There  was  a spirited  competition  in  the  class  for  three 
specimens,  and  limited  to  those  who  had  not  previously  taken  a prize  for 
specimen  chrysanthemums,  and  the  first  and  second  awards  were  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  C.  Salter  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  Streatham,  both  of  whom  exhibited 
remarkably  well.  The  pompones  required  a few  more  days  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers,  but  the  whole  of  the  specimens  staged  were  of  large  size 
and  nicely  trained,  and  gave  promise  of  producing  a fine  display  of  flowers 
later  on.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Cherry,  Mr.  Sadler, 
Mr.  Howes,  and  Mr.  Weston.  The  prizes  for  pyramidal  pompones 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  Livermore,  who  was  first  both  for  three  and  six,  and 
Mr.  Cherry.  Standards  in  triples  were  presented  in  capital  style  by  Mr. 
Livermore  and  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Cut  Blooms  made  a splendid  display,  for  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
classes  were  exceedingly  well  filled,  and  the  flowers  were  of  a high  order  of 
merit.  There  were  six  competitors  in  the  great  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
flowers,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  and 
Mr.  Ci  Salter,  who  staged  flowers  remarkable  alike  for  their  large  size  and 
splendid  finish.  The  varieties  forming  the  first  prize  stand,  from  Mr.  J. 
Holmes,  were  Princess  of  Teck,  Baron  Beust,  Empress  of  India,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  John  Salter,  White  Beverley,  Nil  Desperandum 
White  Globe,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Haliburton, 
Alfred  Salter,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Barbara,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heales,  White  Venus,  Lady  Slade,  Cherub, 
and  Queen  of  England.  The  competition  was  even  more  severe  in  the 
class  for  twelve  incurved  flowers,  and  the  first  and  second  places  were  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  A.  Holmes  and  Mr.  J.  Holmes  respectively.  The  flowers 
represented  in  the  first  prize  stand  were  Golden  Empress  of  India,  White 
Globe,  Lord  Derby,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Heales,  Baron  Beust,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
White  Beverley.  Mr.  A.  Holmes  was  first  with  six,  and  staged  Prince  of 
Wal^,  Lady  Hardinge,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Heales, 
and  Prince  Alfred  in  capital  style,  Mr.  C.  Salter  and  Mr.  Sadler  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

Japanese  flowers  were  equally  as  plentiful  as  the  incurved,  and  made  a very 
attractive  display.  For  twenty-four,  Mr.  J.  Holmes  was  first,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  Young,  there  being  not  more  than  two  points  between  the  stands  ; 
Mr.  W.  Clark  third.  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  Green,  and  Mr.  Cherry  were  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve,  and  staged  flowers  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise.  The  first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four  comprised  blooms  of 
Kry  Kwang,  Red  Gauntlet,  Dr.  Macary,  Curiosity,  James  Salter,  Bronze  Dragon, 
Hiver  Fleuri,Soleil  Levant,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Red  Dragon,  Elaine,  Plantagenet, 
LTncomparable,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Peter  the  Great,  Magnum  Bonum,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Fulgore,  Guillaume  Delaux,  Sarnia,  Criterion,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
and  Nuit  d’Hiver.  The  first-prize  twelve  contained  blooms  of  Dr.  Macary, 
Kry  Kwang,  Bronze  Dragon,  Red  Gauntlet,  Elaine,  Triomphe  de  Chatalet, 
Sarnia,  L’Incomparable,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Curiosity,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard, 
and  Bouquet  Fait.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Sadler 
was  first  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Elaine,  and  Mr.  A.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
Howes  were  second  and  third.  In  the  “Maiden”  class  for  twelve  blooms 
the  first  and  second  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Salter  and  Mr.  C. 
Preston. 

Anemone  flowers  were  not  numerous,  but  those  staged  were  remarkably 
good.  For  twelve  large  anemones,  Mr.  J.  Swain,  Mr.  J.  Young,  and  Mr.  C. 
Livermore,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their- names;  and  for  twelve 
anemone-pompones,  Mr.  Howes  and  Mr.  Livermore  were  first  and  second 
Respectively. 
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OBOniDS  were  simply  magnificent,  and  formed  a striking  feature.  For  six. 
Mr.  C.  Salter  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Odontoglossum  granc^,  Ccelogyne 
ocellata,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Vanda  c.-erulea.  Cypripediuin  Harrisianutn, 
and  Oncidium  crispum.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  m the  class  for  a single 
specimen,  with  a large  and  beautifully-flowered  example  of  Masdevallia 
tovaronsis.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  orchids  were  Mr.  J.  Young,  Mr. 
A.  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  Poole,  and  Mr.  J.  Sadler.  Mr.  C.  Salter  also  staged  a 

large  and  attract! ve’group  not  for  competition. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  were  largely  represented,  and  the  most  suecessful  exhibitors  in 
the  classes  provided  for  them  were  Mr.  J.  Young,  Mr.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  W. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Cherry.  These  exhibitors  also  occupied  a leading  position  in  the 
classes  for  ferns,  which  were  presented  in  capital  condition.  Plants  mr  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner-table  were  admirably  shown,  more  especially  by  Mr. 
Austin,  Mr.  Cherry,  and  Mr.  C.  Salter,  who  were  the  prizetakers. 

Fruits  were  remarkably  good.  For  three  dishes  of  dessert  pears  Mr.  W. 
Hall  was  a capital  first,  and  Mr.  Sandy  was  a good  second.  In  the  cla^  for 
dessert  apples,  Mr.  W.  Collins  was  first,  Mr.  Sandy  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Cocks 
third.  And  in  the  corresponding  class  for  culinary  apples,  Mr.  Gates,  Mr. 
Plumbridge  and  Mr.  Sandy  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
Grapes  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  Mr.  Howes,  Mr.  J.  Salter, 
and  Mr.  Rockell,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  two  classes  provided. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  large  quantities,  and  in  high-class  condition, 
the  most  successful  competitors  being  Mr.  J.  Young,  Mr.  Sandy,  Mr.  J.  Swain, 

Mr.  Gates,  and  Mr.  Collins.  1 1 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Todnian,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 


MR.  WALKER’S  ROOT  SHOW,  THAME,  OXON,  November  7. 

On  the  above  date  Mr.  Walker  held  his  fourteenth  annual  show  of  roots, 
&c.  grown  from  seeds  supplied  by  him  during  the  present  season  ; and,  taken 
as  a whole,  it  proved  a success.  For  many  years  Mr.  W alker  assisted  at  this 
annual  exhibition  by  submitting  roots  grown  as  “ tests”  in  his  nursery  plots, 
but  this  season  he  has  not  been  able  to  spare  the  amount  of  ground  usually 
occupied  by  agricultural  roots.  The  display  was  held  in  the  street,  and,  being 
contiguous  to  the  market,  was  visited  by  the  large  concourse  of  farmers  and 
graziers  who  attend  this  ancient  town  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday. 

The  number  of  roots  entered  in  competition  was  just  under  three  hundred 
specimens,  and  as  these  had  been  drawn  from  small  acreages  were  certainly  of 
gocdaU-round  quality  and  size,  turnips  and  swedes  specially  so.  The  schedule 
comprised  two  classes— one  for  cultivators  of  not  less  than  six  acres  of  roots  ; 
the  other  class  being  open  to  those  growing  any  quality  less  than  the  above. 
Messrs.  R.  Parsons-Guy,  The  Grange,  Ickford,  Bucks,  and  S.  Fields,  Thame 


Park  Farm,  made  the  awards.  . , ^ c v 1 j. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  winners,  and  aggregate  weights  of  each  lot  ; 
Division  1.— Six  Long  Red  Wurzels : 1st,  Mr.  R.  Kimble,  Wormingball, 
Bucks,  149  lbs. ; 2nd,  Mr.  Stevens,  Buck  County  Asylum,  Stone,  102  lbs. 
Six  Globe  Wurzels  : 1st,  Mr.  Timothy  Dodwell,  LongCrendon,  Bucks,  121  lbs.; 
2nd  Mr  H.  P.  Deverell,  Coptcourt,  Oxon,  lOOlbs.  Six  Swedes:  1st,  Mr. 
Hitchman,  Little  MUton,  Oxon,  78|  lbs.  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Baker,  HaMenham, 
Bucks,  79ilbs.  Six  Turnips:  1st,  Mr.  Wilks,  Worminghall,  llSlbs.;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  Kimble,  78  lbs.  Division  2.— Three  Long  Red  Wurzels  : 1st,  Mr.  R. 
Sawyer,  Worminghall,  98  lbs.  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Roberts,  Bledlow,  60  lbs.  Three 
Globe  Wurzels  :1st,  Mr.  Smith,  South  Weston,  71J  lbs.  ; 2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Sawyer,  71^  lbs.  Heaviest  Long  Red  Wurzels  in  the  show,  35  lbs.  ; Globe 
Wurzel,  33  lbs.  ; Turnips,  20J  lbs.  ; Swede,  18J  lbs. 

As  an  extra  Mr.  H.  Hewitt  exhibited  a dozen  very  symmetrical  and 
weighty  globe  mangels  and  a number  of  fine  well-buttoned  Brussels  sprouts  ; 
Mr.  Walker  made  a display  of  apples,  representing  varieties  of  trees  for  sale 
grown  at  his  nurseries,  Thame  and  Chilton,  viz.,  A.lfriston,  Golden  Spire, 
Hanwell  Souring,  Cat’s  Head,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ecldinville,  Stone  P^pin, 
Stirling  Castle,  Old  Russet,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Warner  s King,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  Wellington,  King  of  the  ^ady  Henniker,  Sykehouse 

Russet,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Nonpariel,  Golden  Noble,  Baden  Pippin,  French 
Crab,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Prince  Albert,  and  Mere  ^ Menage. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


ani  iJUttim  1882. 

♦ 

NOVEMBER. 

Tuesday,  November  21.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Tuesday,  November  21.  — Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  21,  and  Wednesday,  November  22. — Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Tuesday,  November  21,  to  Thursday,  November  23. — Brighton  Aquarium. — Exhi- 
bition of  Chrysanthemums,  Fruits,  and  Table  Decorations. 

Wednesday,  November  22,  and  Thursday,  November  23. — Northamptonshire 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  22. — Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition. 

Webnesday,  November  22,  and  Thursday,  November  23.— Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  exhibition. 

Thursday,  Notember  23.  — Aylesbury  Horticultural  Society. — Exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Thursday,  November  23. — Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  exhi- 
bition. 

Thursday,  November  23. — Staines  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  26.  — Chebtham  Hill  and  Crumpsall  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  29,  and  Thursday,  November  30. — South  Shields  Chrys- 
anthemum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

DECEMBER. 

Tuesday,  December  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; (loneral  Meeting 
3 p.m. 


CABBAGES  AND  KALES  AT  liEADlNG. 

Amono.St  the  many  interesting  crops  grown  for  purposes  of  comparison  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  trial  ground  at  Reading,  the  cabbages  and  kales  are 
at  the  present  time  conspicuous,  as  they  are  in  full  maturity,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  manifest  their  distinctive  characters  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
There  are  several  trial  plantations  of  pure  grasses  and  of  mixtures  that  are  of 
interest  now,  and  will  be  of  still  greater  interest  hereafter.  The  trial  root 
crops  have  been  lifted  and  scrutinized  for  comparison  of  their  distinctive 
characters,  as  also  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  stocks  obtained  from 
various  quarters.  There  is,  indeed,  much  bustle  in  the  trial  grounds  prepara- 
tory to  the  clearance  of  the  summer  produce,  and  the  planting  out  of  crops  that 
are  to  face  the  winter ; of  these  the  lettuces  and  onions  are  not  the  least 
important. 

There  are  three  plantations  of  kales  and  cabbages,  forming  three  complete 
sets  of  the  same  sorts  on  three  different  qualities  of  ground.  A few  notes  on 
these  may  prove  useful,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  are  not  many  new 
sorts  demanding  notice,  there  are  old  sorts  not  yet  beaten,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
be  confirmed  in  our  faith  of  a good  thing  as  to  be  persuaded  to  look  with 
favour  on  a new  thing.  These  vegetables  rank  with  apples  and  potatoes  in 
relative  importance ; the  world  consumes  them  in  prodigious  quantities,  and 
if  they  do  not  represent  much  money  in  detail,  they  do  in  the  bulk  represent 
commercial  interests  of  enormous  magnitude.  This  will  in  great  degree 
account  for  the  scrupulous  care  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  sorts  and  stocks, 
for  in  the  returns  of  a crop  profit  or  loss  will  turn  very  much  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  sample  to  its  name,  the  difference  between  a true  and  a spurious  stock, 
though  grown  under  the  same  name,  having  perhaps  to  be  measured  in  tons 
in  the  aggregate  produce. 

The  Kalbs  are  extremely  beautiful  now,  with  their  crisped  and  curled 
heads  of  brilliant  green  or  purple  or  crimson  leafage.  The  Old  Tall  Scotch  Kah 
is  a serviceable  vegetable,  but  is  often  so  badly  grown  for  seed  that  the  produce 
in  gardens  is  not  what  it  should  be,  the  plants  being  generally  lean  and  wirey 
and  making  no  great  weight  of  produce.  But  when  a well  selected  strain  is 
secured  the  tall  variety  is  handsome  and  useful.  The  best  of  this  section, 
however,  that  we  could  find  in  the  trial  lot  was  Sutton's  Extra  Curled  Scotch,  a 
well  selected  stock  of  Dwarf  Curled,  which  in  its  turn,  is  a selection  from  the 
Tall  Curled.  This  Extea  Curled  is  dwarf,  compact,  stout,  with  ample  head, 
the  leaves  densely  crisped  and  curled,  and  the  colour  a most  brilliant  golden 
green.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  highly  productive,  as  it  makes  full  sized  sprouts 
from  the  ground  line,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  the  massive  leaves  from 
snow  and  frost.  Imperial  Hearting  is  a good  old  variety,  not  so  beautiful 
as  the  Extra  Curled,  but  perhaps  as  profitable  ; at  all  events,  it  must  be 
marked  as  serviceable.  The  Cottager's  Kale  stands  well  in  this  trial ; there  is 
perhaps  no  better  winter  green  in  cultivation,  all  things  considered  ; but  to  be 
convinced  of  its  goodness  one  must  grow  it  many  years,  so  as  to  see  it  come 
through  hard  winters  unhurt,  and  find  it  pay  well  on  bad  ground  where  some 
other  winter  greens  come  to  nought.  It  does  not  win  esteem  suddenly,  because 
it  has  no  beauty.  A very  distinct  variety  is  Buckman's  Hardy  Winter  Green, 
probably  a cross  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Cottager’s  Kales.  It  is  rigorous 
and  leafy,  the  stalks  and  midribs  purple,  the  leaf  blade  dark  glaucous  green. 
This  is  hardy  and  productive.  Chou  rfe  Bussie  is  a curiosity  that  may  prove 
useful,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be  hardy  enough  to  withstand  any  freezing  likely 
to  occur  here.  As  we  have  tasted  a little  winter  of  late  years,  it  is  well  to 
note  a winter  green  that  is  said  to  be  used  to  it.  This  kale  is  all  points  and 
spikes,  the  leaves  being  chopped  and  jagged  in  a most  fantastic  manner ; the 
colour  is  dull  glaucous  green.  Labrador  Kale,  obtained  from  the  place  it  is 
named  after,  is  very  dwarf,  spreading,  and  probably  not  profitable  enough  for 
the  English  garden.  The  colour  is  duU  purple.  Of  its  exceeding  hardiness  no 
one  will  doubt.  The  Thousand  Headed  should  be  classed  as  a kale,  although 
it  is  often  classed  as  a cabbage.  It  is  here  grown  from  seed  in  a common- 
place way,  and  it  appears  to  put  on  the  ground  as  great  a dead  weight  of  first 
rate  green  food  as  the  space  can  bear.  As  a fodder  plant  it  is  invaluable  ; 
and  it  makes  as  good  a dish  of  greens  for  the  table  as  one  can  wish  for 
with  a juicy  joint  on  a frosty  day.  The  ornamental  kales  are  strikingly  hand- 
some ; it  is  in  fact  a pity  that  we  must  call  them  by  their  right  names.  The 
variegated,  fringed,  purple,  and  other  strains  that  are  kept  pure  by  careful 
selection  are  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  in  large  places,  and 
have  only  to  be  cleared  oflf  at  the  proper  time  to  be  useful  to  the  four-footed 
beasts  that  never  ask  to  have  their  cabbages  cooked,  or  refuse  a bit  of  sweet 
kale  of  any  colour. 

Brussels  Sprouts  do  not  vary  much  from  the  old  type  when  regarded  from 
the  botanical  point  of  view,  for  in  fact  it  seems  difficult  to  make  a better 
plant  by  any  kind  of  hybridizing.  But  from  the  horticultural  point  of  view 
the  variations  are  many,  and  they  run  from  bad  to  better  and  best.  _ It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  in  gardens  long-legged  lean  things  that  are  considered 
quite  perfect,  although  the  buttons  they  make  are  but  few  and  small.  Now, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  winter  sets  in  early  and  severe  the  long- 
legged  sprouts  are  quickly  crippled,  and  this  once  accomplished  they  never 
recover.  There  is  therefore  a twofold  benefit  in  growing  a first-class  strain, 
and  it  is  that  you  augment  the  total  produce — perhaps  double  it  and  have 
better  quality  also — and  you  are  safer  against  the  assaults  of  early  frost. 
Amongst  many  strains  of  sprouts  here,  the  one  we  noted  as  best  of  all  is 
called  Reading  Exhibition  Sprouts.  The  plant  is  peculiarly  short  and  stout, 
with  a full  fat  head  and  robust  spreading  leaves  that  afford  the  best  of  pro- 
tection. As  for  the  buttons,  they  are  packed  on  the  stem  in  just  the  same 
way  that  onions  are  put  on  ropes,  so  that  on  one  of  these  short  stems  we  shall 
find  the  equal  in  bulk  of  three  or  four  stems  of  the  ordinary  tall  Brussels 
sprouts,  and  the  quality  far  superior,  every  button  being  as  round  as^  a ball 
and  as  hard  with  the  good  meat  that  is  in  it.  The  A ighurth  and  Scrymger  s Giant 
are  good  and  have  the  same  self-protecting  quality  as  the  Exhibition  variety, 
being  dwarf,  with  spreading  heads.  Sandringham  Sprouts  has  the  appear- 
ance of  Brussels  sprouts  spoiled,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  other 
cross-bred  sorts. 

Savoys  do  not  vary  in  any  great  degree,  and  we  may  look  far^  to  find  a 
better  thing  than  the  Early  dim,  which  must  take  the  load  for  profit.  lor  a 
gentleman’s  table  I'om  Thumb  is  to  be  preferred,  but  it  is  not  profitable,  for 
although  you  may  plant  close  you  caunot  take  from  the  ground  anything  like 
the  dead  weight  obtainable  from  Early  Ulm  or  Drumhead,  the  last-named 
being  a favourite  with  market-growers.  A good  dwarf  savoy,  named  I'ancalier 
de  Couraine,  comes  between  the  Ulm  and  Tom  Thumb  ; it  is  coinpocc,  hearting 
well,  smallish,  and  early.  The  Golden  Globe  is  a pretty  variety,  showing  large 
hearts  of  a pleasing  yellow  colour,  but  it  is  of  no  account  for  profit,  though 
pretty  enough,  and  in  some  cases  worth  growing  for  its  appearance. 

Cauuages  may  bo  classified  in  various  ways,  but,  after  all,  most  people  will 
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class  tliom  ns  little,  anil  inidtllin^'.  'I’ho  bij^'^cst  is  the  Druitilifad,  a good 
Bi'lection  of  wliicli  should  have  a loading  jilai^o  whoro  (irst-clnss  calllo  fooil  is 
uautoil.  Sown  in  March,  wo  may  expect  to  cut  lioads  of  twenty  pounds  oacli 
in  October,  and  tho  breadth  of  ground  covered  is  small,  considering  the  dead 
weight  of  food  produced.  Turning  to  tho  lunrkot  sorts,  wo  lind  tho  Imperial, 
Nonpariil,  and  Knjiehl  Market  hohling  their  ground  well  as  profitable  vege- 
tables, and  tho  grand  thing  in  rospoct  of  their  pei'iiotuation  is  not  to  cross 
them,  but  to  keep  tho  stocks  pure  and  well  up  to  a high  standard  of  (juality. 
Thoso  all  turn  in  well  with  oompaot,  roundish,  or  slightly  conical  heads, 
and  they  may  bo  used  for  many  purposes.  A good  soloction  of  Enliold  will, 
with  a little  management,  supply  cabbages  and  oollards  tho  whole  year  round, 
for  it  may  bo  pulled  small  lor  bunching,  or  planted  out  for  cabbaging,  and 
when  headed  and  left  for  sprouts  will  last  long,  and  pay  as  well  as  anything  in 
tho  garden.  Thoso  largo  sorts  are  often  as  useful  as  tho  Drumhead  for  cattle 
and  sheep  feed,  and  a surplus  stock  can  generally  bo  sold  advantageously.  Tho 
old  Siajar  Loaf  is  in  capital  form  in  this  trial,  tho  hearts  being  nicely  rolled 
up,  with  a (luito  moderate  proportion  of  expanding  leafage.  The  old  A'rtrfy  Tor/:, 
which  like  tho  Sugar  Loaf  is  somewhat  out  of  favour,  is  carefully  treasured  in 
tho  best  form  possible,  and  there  is  a good  garden  form  of  it  called  Dwarf  York, 
with  pretty  oval  hearts  closely  folded.  This  is  an  early  sort,  and  may  often 
prove  useful  as  a stopgap.  Jleliance  is  a market  cabbage,  rather  loose  in  tho 
heart,  but  of  excellent  quality.  A Continental  variety,  named  Dtix,  merits 
attention,  because  of  its  largo  size,  fine  green  colour,and  latoness,'for  late  cabbages 
have  their  uses,  and  often  pay  better  than  early  ones.  Early  Oxheart  is  of 
good  market  pattern,  and  of  importance  for  earlincss,  for  it  turns  in  during 
August,  and  may  be  cleared  off  the  ground  in  time  for  some  other  planting. 

Tho  smaller  sorts  can  hardly  claim  the  Rosette  Coleioort  as  a typical 
representative,  for  we  should  regard  the  Brunswick  as  a better  type.  But  the 
llosetto  Colewort  is  tho  very  best  cabbage  of  its  class,  though  in  a certain 
sense  it  is  unprofitable.  In  the  furnishing  of  a good  table  it  is  invaluable, 
but  a poor  man’s  cabbage  it  is  not,  and  a market  grower  must  understand  his 
market  ere  he  ventures  to  put  it  down  in  any  quantity.  Of  all  the  cabbage 
tribe  it  makes  the  sweetest  and  most  elegant  dish  when  skilfully  handled,  and 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  ei^ual  it  in  quality  by  taking  any  more  profitable 
sort.  But  there  is  a more  profitable  cabbage  at  command  combining  much  of 
the  high  quality  of  the  sort  we  have  so  much  faith  in,  and,  unlike  that,  suit- 
able for  any  and  every  purpose  that  can  be  thought  of  as  proper  to  a cabbage. 
This  is  called  Reading  All- Heart,  &nd.  the  name  is  justified  by  the  growth. 
It  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  may  be  planted  closely.  The  colour  is  bright 
green,  the  hearts  are  round  or  roundish  oval,  very  prettily  finished  as  they 
become  mature,  so  that  we  have  exhibition  quality  combined  with  every  other 
good  quality.  This  turns  in  a fortnight  in  advance  of  the  general  crop,  and  it 
lasts  well  if  not  cut  when  ready.  However,  the  profitable  way  is  to  clear  it  off 
and  to  follow  with  another  planting,  for  in  the  middle  of  August  when  this 
cabbage  is  ripe  the  ground  is  warm,  and  there  is  time  for  the  growth  of  some- 
thing on  it  before  the  winter  puts  a stop  to  progress. 

To  return  to  the  Brunswick  for  the  sake  of  an  intermediate  type, 
we  have  here  a very  distinct  race  of  cabbages,  which  might  be  called 
miniature  drumheads,  so  compact  and  solid  and  flattened  are  they  in 
their  concentrated  lumps  of  vegetable  meat.  The  Brunswick  has  a 
long  leaf  stem,  and  its  relations  take  after  it  in  this  respect.  The 
head  is  flattened  and  round,  and  a little  loose  in  the  folding,  and  of  a lightish 
glaucous  colour.  It  is  a good  head,  for  there  is  something  in  it.  The  Small 
Nantes  is  in  this  flattened  round-headed  glaucous  section  ; it  is  a first-rate 
second  early.  Ellam's  Early  Dxoarf  Forcing  is  worthless,  and  there  is  some 
comfort  in  that,  for  were  it  possessed  of  any  good  qualities  one  might  be 
tempted  to  force  it,  and  forcing  a cabbage  seems  almost  as  ridiculous  as  forcing 
a lock  : at  all  events,  cabbages  for  forcing  will  have  to  be  forced  somewhere 
else  than  in  these  pages.  McEwen’s  Early  is  good  in  its  way,  but  nothing 
particular.  It  makes  a nice  round  heart,  and  finds  favour  in  the  North. 

The  curiosities  of  the  cabbage  garden  are  but  few  in  number,  and  a few  of 
them  are  quite  superfluous.  For  example,  here  is  Constance,  a cabbage  with 
leaves  beautifully  striped  with  white  veins  radiating  from  the  stalk  and 
forming  a quite  handsome  pattern.  And  that  is  all  it  can  do,  poor  thing  ; it 
cannot  tempt  one  to  eat  it.  But  the  curiosities  are  not  all  foolishness.  Here 
is  a cabbage  called  Cleopatra’ s Needle,  as  distinct  as  any  cabbage  would  wish 
to  be,  the  heart  rising  up  like  a distaff  high  above  the  spreading  leaves,  the 
colour  vivid  grass  green.  This  is  said  to  be  very  sweet  when  cooked,  in  fact, 
quite  a special  thing  for  the  epicure’s  table,  that  is,  supposing  it  possible  for  an 
epicure  to  eat  a cabbage.  A variety  called  Winningstadt  is  in  the  same  style, 
but  the  colour  is  dark  glaucous.  And  finally,  we  have  Couve  Tronclmda,  a 
cabbage  not  enough  appreciated,  for  the  fat  white  leaf-stalks  make  a distinct 
and  delicious  dish,  serving  at  this  time  of  year,  or  say,  through  September, 
October,  and  November,  purposes  similar  to  those  of  sea  kale  and  asparagus 
during  the  winter  and  the  spring.  The  Couve  Tronchuda  has  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  the  object  of  the  seed-growers  being  to  enlarge  the 
white,  marrowy,  delicate-flavoured  leaf-stalk;  for  this,  being  served  as  sea  kale, 
will  enable  anyone  with  a healthy  appetite  to  resist  the  suicidal  persuasions  of 
foggy  November,  and  to  live  on  and  be  merry  in  a world  that  abounds  with 
enjoyments  for  the  wise  and  good. 


The  Brief  Biography  of  Dr.  Hogg  that  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
last  week  is  incorrect  in  one  particular.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
“ late  ” Mr.  Gr.  W.  Johnson,  founder  of  the  Cottage  Gardener.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  we  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  that 
Mr.  Johnson  is  in  good  health,  and  enjoying  the  repose  he  has  earned 
by  his  past  activities.  May  his  days  be  many  and  his  troubles  few. 

The  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  November  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  the  floral  plate  is  filled  with  figures  of  five  new 
varieties  of  heaths  raised  by  Mr.  Tuimbull,  of  Bothwell,  whose  fame  in 
this  department  of  hybridizing  has  long  since  gone  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  varieties  figured  are  Mooreana,  clear,  low-toned,  coral- 
red  ; Douglasi,  a lighter  tone  of  coral-red,  with  distinctly  white  limb  ; 
Lady  Dunglas,  a rich,  full-tone  of  coral-red,  with  smallish  white  limb  ; 
Lady  Mary  Scott,  pure  white,  with  thin  pencil  lines  of  red  the  length 
of  the  tube,  delicate  and  beairtiful ; Countess  of  Home,  rich  full  coral- 
red,  with  white  limb  dashed  with  red.  The  general  style  of  the  flowers, 
as  regards  form  and  size,  may  be  said  to  rank  wfith  Maniockiana, 
Aitoniana,  and  Turnbulli.  The  fruit  selected  for  special  honour  is 
Schoolmaster  apple,  a showy,  roundish  fruit,  adapted  for  either  the 
table  or  the  kitchen. 


POTA'I’O  POISONING. 

Kkom  the  opinion  of  an  eiiiinont  aualyst,  it  appears  that  dooided  symptoms 
of  poisoning  result  more  frciiuciitly  tbuii  we  are  aware  of  from  any  considor- 
ablo  consumption  of  potatoes.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  who  live  largely 
on  polatoes,  such  symptoms  are  said  to  be  oommon,  more  particularly  when 
the  tubers  are  very  young  or  very  old.  .Such  potatoes,  wo  are  told,  contain 
considerably  (luanlities  of  solanine.  Tho  poison  was  found  in  very  unmistak- 
able (luantitios  in  tho  stomach  of  a man  wlio  had  boon  for  two  or  throe  days 
previous  to  his  death  living  on  nothing  but  raw  unripe  potatoes,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  diet  accounted  for  tho  presenoo 
of  tho  jioison.  It  is  said  to  bo  found  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  tho  skin  of 
tho  potato,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  wo  may  suppose  that  a very 
young  or  very  old  potato  boilcil  in  its  skin  must  bo  to  some  extent  permeated 
with  solanine,  and  must  bo  unwholesome  to  an  extent  that  may  become  serious 
if  partaken  of  in  large  quan'  itios.  To  this  it  will  bcof  interest  to  add  tiiat  another 
unsuspected  source  of  poison  is  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  A disease  as  fatal  in 
Italy  as  consumption  is  in  this  country  is  attributed  entirely  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  this  cereal,  which  is  thought  to  be  especially  dangerous  if  ground  in  a 
damaged  condition — damaged,  wo  suppose,  by  incipient  decay,  though  that  is 
not  stated.  There  is  said  to  be  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  disease 
which  is  thought  to  have  its  origin  in  this  source — the  disease  known  as 
pellagra.  Sufferers  from  it  who  commit  suicide  always  do  so  by  drowning, 
a fact  explained  by  the  pleasure  afforded  by  tho  sight  or  touch  of  water,  which 
constitutes  a symptom  of  this  disorder. — PharmaceiUicalJournal. 

[As  regards  the  poisoning  by  maize,  we  have  to  say  that  as  it  was  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  grain  in  a “damaged  condition,’’  the  grain  per  sc  is 
as  regards  its  fair  fame  in  no  way  damaged  by  the  story.  As  regards  tho 
potato  poisoning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  potatoes  were  to  blame,  but 
the  people  who  suffered  were  much  more  to  blame.  Potatoes  are  often  exposed 
in  shops  until  they  become  green,  and  then  they  are  dangerous.  But  as  they 
are  also  nauseous  to  the  taste,  people  are  well  warned  by  that  good  old  monitor, 
the  palate,  that  there  is  danger  in  eating  them.  It  seems  that  it  should  bo 
repeated  daily  in  every  town  in  the  empire  that  potatoes  with  green  skins  are 
not  wholesome  food,  and  moreover,  are  of  a most  unpleasant  flavour,  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  be  cooked.  As  to  the  eating  of  raw  potatoes  by  a 
poor  starving  wretch,  he  might  have  eaten  raw  beef  with  the  same  melancholy 
results.  Raw  potatoes  of  good  quality  are  perfectly  wholesome,  and  are 
renowned  for  their  curative  effect  in  bad  cases  of  scurvy. — Ed.  G.M.] 


PREVENTION  OE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

[In  our  issue  for  September  23,  it  was  stated  that  we  had  received  from  Mr. 
Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  a letter  on  the  important  subject  of  potato  disease,  for 
which  we  would  find  room  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
correspondent  desires  his  paper  to  appear  in  full,  and  without  alteration,  and 
our  readers  will  appreciate  our  compliance  with  his  request. — Ed.] 

I HAVE  herewith  the  honour  to  hand  you  an  article  about  the  potato  disease, 
which,  considering  the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  I hope  you  will  allow 
space  for  in  your  esteemed  paper.  In  this  case  I would  be  much  obliged  to  you 
for  sending  to  my  address  at  Paris,  as  below,  the  number  of  your  paper  in 
which  the  article  shall  be  inserted.  In  order  to  ensure  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  subject,  I hope  you  will  find  it  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  when  I 
allow  myself  to  make  it  a condition  that  the  article,  if  published,  be  inserted  not 
in  extract  but  in  full.  I should  certainly  not  have  allowed  myself  this  appli- 
cation, if  I had  not  been  convinced  of  the  great  politic-economical  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  if  I had  not  felt  assured  that  now  the  question  has  been 
solved  to  this  extent  that  all  that  is  further  required  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  agriculturists  in  a greater  extent  to  the  matter,  in  order  that  a reform  may 
be  instituted,  the  omission  of  which  annually  costs  every  potato -growing 
country  millions  of  money. — Respectfully, 

J,  L.  Jen.sen, 

Director  of  “Bureau  Ceres,”  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
p.t.  Paris  (Rue  Perronet,  Nr.  141  Neuilly),  September,  1882. 


Prevention  op  the  Potato  Di.?ease. 

The  damage  caused  by  the  potato  disease  in  Europe  alone  must,  according 
to  reliable  statistical  data,  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  scores  of  million 
pounds  sterling  annually.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  private  and  public 
economical  importance  that  the  protective  method  of  cultivation  of  which  I 
have  given  demonstrative  proof  in  the  lately  published  pamphlet ; “ How  to 
Overcome  the  Potato  Disease  ” (John  Menzies  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
1882),  and  by  means  of  which  the  potato  tubers  may  be  almost  entirely  pro- 
tected against  the  disease,  may  become  generally  known  to  agriculturists  ; for 
the  object  is  to  preserve  an  extraordinarily  great  sum  of  money  which  annually, 
by  the  present  method  of  cultivation,  is  as  totally  lost  as  if  destroyed  by  fire. 
What,  then,  is  required  of  the  farmer,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  secure 
to  himself  and  society  such  an  extraordinary  gain  ? So  little  that  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  viz.  : {a)  An  hour’s  attentive  and  intelligent  reading,  in  order  to 
inform  himself  about  what  is  to  be  done  ; (&)  no  special  routine  at  all  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  method ; (c)  no  expense  whatever,  where  only 
smaller  areas  are  cultivated  ; {d)  where  potatoes  are  grown  on  a larger  scale,  a 
moulding  plough  different  from  those  now  in  use. 

The  whole  protective  system  may  be  briefly  expressed  in  the  following 
propositions  : 1.  The  soil  must  be  well  worked  through,  so  that  the  potatoes 
may  be  planted  in  a well  disintegrated  soil,  which  will  afford  a better  pro- 
tection than  a lumpy  one . 2.  The  potato-rows  are  given  a distance  apart  of 
30  inches.  A greater  distance  is  not  needed  by  the  system,  but  a smaller 
distance  renders  the  protective  moulding  difficult.  [Notice  : In  order  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  yield,  the  potato-sets  must  be  larger  or  be  placed  close  in 
the  rows  (for  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  the  above-named  pamphlet.)] 
3.  The  first  moulding  must  be  flat,  so  that  the  formed  ridge  be  broad  on  top, 
and  only  about  four  inches  high.  This  moulding  may  be  repeated  if  it  is 
thought  serviceable.  4.  The  protective  moulding  must  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  disease-blotches  make  their  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato  plants. 
If  this  has  not  occurred  before  wheat-harvest-time,  the  moulding  ought  to  be 
executed  then,  without  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  disease-blotches. 
5.  The  protective  moulding  is  performed  by  throwing  up  from  one  side  of  the 
row  of  plants  a high  ridge  with  a broad  base,  and  running  to  as  sharp  a point 
at  the  top  as  possible.  The  covering  of  earth  thereby  produced  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  uppermost  tubers  must  be  about  five  inches  to  begin  with  ; 
later,  by  the  settling  of  the  earth  and  by  sliding  down,  it  will,  as  a rule,  pre- 
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servo  a thicknees  of  about  five  inches.  Contemporarily  with  this  moulding  tho 
potato-tops  are  gently  bont  over  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  row,  so  as  to 
give  the  top  at  least  a half-erect  position.  G.  Tho  flat  and  the  protective  mould- 
ing, whore  potatoes  are  only  grown  on  a small  scale,  may  be  done  with  a hand- 
hoe  ; on  a larger  scale  those  operations  ought  to  bo  performed  with  the  mould, 
ing-plough,  tho  “protector,”  which  is  constructed  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
tho  described  system.  7.  In  order  to  prevent  after-sickness,  which  may  often 
bo  exceedingly  great,  tho  potatoes  must  not  be  lifted  ere  about  three  weeks 
after  tho  last  leaves  in  the  potato-licld  are  withered.  8.  If  the  potato-tops 
are  cut  off  and  carried  away,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crop,  ought  not  to  bo  done  before  the  leaves,  in  the  main,  are  withered, 
tho  lifting  may,  as  it  seems  without  danger  of  after-sickness,  take  place  about 
six  days  after  such  removal. 

The  vital  point  in  the  system,  as  it  will  be  noticed,  is  tho  “ Protective 
Moulding.”  In  order  to  understand  the  eilect  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  a few  words  about  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  solely  due  to  the  attack  of  a parasitic  fungus,  Peronospora 
(Pytophtora)  infestans.  When  the  summer  has  somewhat  advanced,  this 
fungus  produces  the  well  known  dark-brown  spots  on  the  foliage  of  the  potato, 
where  it  developes  its  “ seeds,”  the  so-called  spores.  The  fungus-seeds  are  often 
so  numerous  that  a single  plant,  according  to  countings  and  computations, 
Buebessively  can  bear  twenty  to  thirty  million  spores.  Falling  to  the  ground 
these  spores  are  carried  down  with  the  rain-water  to  the  tubers,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  they  germinate.  The  sprout-fibres  penetrate  the  skin  of  the 
potato-tubers,  and  develop  under  the  skin  a dense  tissue,  the  so-called  myce- 
lium. As  a consequence  of  this,  the  potato  is  “ sick,”  i.e.,  covered  with  brown 
spots  (and  at  last  becomes  smuttish-brown  upon  the  entire  surface),  has  a bad 
taste,  and  is  in  process  of  rotting. 

Luckily  the  soil  has  the  property  of  impeding  to  a great  extent  the  progress 
of  the  spores,  operating  as  a filter.  The  object  to  be  sought,  then,  is  to 
throw  up  upon  the  tubers  a covering  of  earth  of  sufiScient  thickness  to  pre- 
vent the  spores  from  filtering,  or  only  allowing  an  insignificant  minority  to 
filter  through  to  reach  the  tubers.  By  means  of  systematic  experiments  in 
the  open  field  and  several  series  of  corresponding  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  I have  shown  that,  when  a 5-inch  layer  of  earth  is  hoed  up  upon 
the  uppermost  tubers,  only  very  few  will  become  diseased,  be  the  attack  ever 
so  violent.  Such  a layer  of  earth  is  therefore  the  principal  thing  in  the 
protective  moulding.  The  drawing  over  of  the  potato-tops  to  one  side  of  the 
drills,  the  second  point  in  the  perfect  protective  moulding,  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  thick  covering  of  earth,  of  a subordinary,  hut  nevertheless,  hy  no  means 
unessential  importance.  The  object  of  the  bending  over  of  the  tops  is  to  prevent 
the  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the  vines  into  the  ground,  whereby  they 
would  find  a less  obstructed  way  to  the  tubers.  When,  furthermore,  the 
tops  hang  out  over  the  adjoining  furrow,  fewer  spores  will  fall  upon  the 
ground  directlv  above  the  tubers  than  if  the  stalks  stood  erect.  This  latter 
applies  especiafiy  to  a high  degree  in  rainy  weather,  as  the  raindrops  “ catch  ” 
the  spores  ; but  a spore  caught  by  a drop  of  water  cannot  again  escape,  but 
must  follow  the  movements  of  the  drop.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  in 
rainy  weather  the  spores  fall  vertically  down  together  with  the  drops  of  rain, 
if  the  latter  do  not  trickle  down  the  vines,  which  is  provided  against  by  the 
slanting  position  of  the  latter.  In  dry  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spores 
swarm  about  more  at  large,  and  are  more  evenly  distributed  upon  the  entire 
surface  of  the  field,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  stems.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  tearing  loose  of  the  spores  takes  place  to  a much  greater 
extent  in  rainy  than  in  dry  weather,  and  that  the  spores  only  in  rainy  weather 
can  be  carried  down  to  the  tubers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclined  position  of 
the  tops,  by  which  they  hang  out  over  the  adjoining  furrows,  is  of  essential 
importance,  although,  as  stated,  the  depth  of  the  earth-covering  is  the  main 
point. 

For  comparison  I shall  mention  that,  by  the  usual  moulding,  the  uppermost 
tubers  are  only  covered  with  to  2 inches  of  soil.  This  covering  is  much^too 
thin  for  keeping  out  the  spores,  and  consequently,  the  disease  occasions 
exceedingly  great  damage  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  except  on  very  decided  sandy 
soils,  upon  which  the  damage,  in  most  cases,  is  moderate,  even  if  the  tops  be 
severely  attacked,  because  such  soils  retain  the  spores  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  do  the  better  ones,  a circumstance  which  I have  demonstrated  by  micros- 
copical investigations.  The  protective  moulding,  on  the  other  hand,  requires, 
as  stated,  a covering  of  5 inches  of  earth  upon  the  uppermost  tubers,  a covering 
which,  as  a rule,  gradually  settles  to  about  4 inches.  If  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  covering  is  .3  inches  higher  than  is  the  case  by  usual  moulding, 
then  the  protection  thereby  afforded  is  about  5 X 5 X 5 to  10  X 10  X 10  or 
about  100  to  1,000  times  as  great  as  by  usual  moulding.  The  difference  de- 
pends upon  the  filtering  power  of  the  soil,  and  the  boundaries  may  therefore, 
perhaps,  extend  somewhat  further  ; but  the  protection  of  such  an  earth-cover- 
ing is,  at  all  events,  always  exceedingly  great.  When  the  protective  moulding 
is  properly  carried  out  therefore  very  few  potatoes,  as  stated,  will  be  touched 
by  the  disease,  viz.,  upon  the  whole  only  such  as  accidentally  lie  too  near  the 
surface,  or  to  which  access  has  been  opened  by  a worm  channel  or  by  some 
accidental  opening  in  the  soil. 

I beg  the  reader  distinctly  to  notice  that  nothing  of  what  has  here  been 
stated  depends  on  mere  theories,  but  is  based  upon  a considerable  number  of 
praetical  experiments  in  the  field  and  examinations  in  the  laboratory.  I there- 
fore find  myself  in  a position  to  speak  with  perfect  certainty.  When  farmers 
will  follow  tho  directions  given,  then  I can  assure  them  of  a good  result.  But 
a mistake  may  bo  made,  especially  on  two  points,  whereby  the  experimenter 
may  disappoint  himself  and  confuse  the  question  for  others.  (1)  He  may, 
judging  by  the  estimate  of  the  eye,  suppose  that  he  has  given  a moulding  5 
inches  high,  while,  in  reality,  the  covering  is  only  about  .3  inches  high  ; but 
this  difference  may  entirely  decide  the  result,  for  every  inch  of  soil  added  makes, 
as  stated,  the  protection  several  times  as  great.  The  earth-covering  there- 
fore must,  under  the  very  process  of  moulding,  be  measured  by  an  inch-seale 
at  a number  of  plants,  and  it  will  by  no  means  do  to  content  oneself  with 
guess-work.  (2)  The  other  fatal  error  which  may  be  committed  is,  that  the 
moulding  may  be  done  too  late,  viz.,  not  until  after  the  disease-spots  have  made 
a considerable  progress  upon  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  If  this  mistake  has 
been  committed,  many  tubers  may  have  become  infected  before  the  moulding 
has  been  given,  even  if,  at  this  point,  they  look  quite  sound,  for  it  lasts  about 
a week  before  attacked  tubers  show  tho  brown  disease-spots.  It  is  a matter 
of  course  that  the  damage  already  done  cannot  afterwards  bo  remedied  by  the 
protective  moulding. 

It  is  especially  from  these  two  mistakes  that  contradiction  may  bo  expected 
from  the  side  of  inaccurate  experimenters.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
agriculture  that  tho  clear  ligiit  in  which  tho  question  has  boon  put  bo  not 
confused  by  unreliable  and  mistaken  observations.  I have  therefore  thought 


it  best  here  to  call  attention  to  the  sources  whence  such  muddling  of  tho 
question  may  principally  arise. 

A special  attention  is  duo  to  point  7 in  tho  system.  Quite  extraordinary 
losses  may  result  from  a too  early  lifting  of  the  potatoes,  proofs  of  which  will 
be  found  in  tho  experiments  cited  in  the  above-named  pamphlet.  An  error  on 
this  point  might  also,  by  misunderstanding,  throw  discredit  upon  the  inethod. 

If  the  protective  moulding  has  been  properly  applied,  only  very  few  diseased 
tubers  will  bo  found  at  the  time  of  lifting,  but  if  they  be  lifted  while  a great 
quantity  of  fungus  seeds  are  still  hanging  in  the  foliage,  it  cannot  be  helped 
that  the  potatoes,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  are  sown  with  the 
millions  of  spores  showered  down  from  the  potato-tops  ; and  in  the  course  of 
five  or  ten  days  (the  time  depends  precisely  on  the  temperature)  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  a greater  part  of  tho  harvested  tubers  quite  on  a sudden 
prove  diseased.  This  is  not,  however,  due  to  a defect  of  the  system,  but  to 
the  committed  fault. 

If  it  is  desired,  by  personal  experience,  to  convince  one  s self  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  always  certain  effect  of  the  protective  moulding,  it  is  of  course 
requisite  to  follow  the  plain  directions  which  have  been  given  with  regard 
thereto.  But  also  without  having  made  preparations  for  special  experiments 
it  is  possible,  by  means  of  some  simple  investigations,  even  this  year  to 
convince  one's  self  of  the  great  importance  of  the  protective  moulding.  1 
beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  investigations. 

First  Examination.— la  a potato-field  or  garden  where  there  are  many 
diseased  potatoes  the  tubers  under,  say  20  plants,  are  to  be  examined  m Me 
following  way ; The  soil  is  removed  by  a small  trowel  or  similar  suitable 
device,  until  the  uppermost  tubers  are  reached;  these  are  picked  up  and 
put  in  a pail  or  basket.  Next,  the  second  layer  is  ta,ken  up  and  put  by  itself, 
and  finally  the  remaining  tubers  are  dug  and  put  in  a third  vessel.  Con- 
sequently we  have  separate  the  uppermost,  intermediate,  and  lowermost 
tubers  from  each  potato-plant  dug.  Then  all  the  tubers  in  each  pail  or 
vessel  are  counted,  and  the  diseased  ones  separately.  The  result  will  show 
that  the  upper  tubers  are  considerably  more  diseased  than  the  middle,  and 
these  again  considerably  more  than  the  lower  tubers  ; in  other  words  • 
deeper  the  potatoes  have  been  covered,  the  fewer  diseased  tubers  will  be 
found  amongst  them.  At  three  examinations  made  by  myself,  of  which 
I.  and  II.  were  made  at  Copenhagen,  and  III.  at  Paris,  the  results  stood  as 

follows  : — I If 

Per  esnt.  Per  cent. 

Of  the  uppermost  tubers  were  diseased  : 82  49 

„ intermediate  ,,  u • • 30  30 

,,  lowermost  „ u ..3  8 

By  examination  III.  the  soil  was  very  clayey,  and  the  tubers  had  set  very 
high,  so  that  the  lower  layer  of  tubers  was  only  covered  with  about  3 inches 
of  soil.  The  difference  was  therefore,  in  this  case,  although  very  great,  not 
so  decided  as  by  I.  and  II.  By  a systematically  executed  protective  mould- 
ing even  the  most  violent  attacks  of  disease  may  be  so  far  checked  that,  as 
a rule,  there  will  be  only  1 or  2 per  cent,  diseased  tubers. 

Second  Examination.— A viood.oa  peg  about  8 inches  long,  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  from  the  other  end  marked  with  an  inch-scale,  is  first  provided  for. 
Ten  plants,  about  which  the  soil  at  the  moulding  has  fallen  so  high  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  uppermost  tubers  are  covered  with  3j  inch  or  inore  of 
soil,  are  then  examined.  How  far  such  a covering  exists  is  ascertained  by  sticking 
the  peg  into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  to  be  examined  to  such  a depth 
that  the  starting-point  of  the  scale  be  on  a line  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If,  next,  the  soil  is  scraped  aside  from  above  until  the  uppermost  tubers  are  ex- 
posed, the  thickness  of  the  earth-covering  may  be  read  off  from  the  scale.  The 
tubers  from  the  tea  thus  examined  plants  are  dug  and  put  in  a basket,  or  the 
like,  by  themselves.  Ten  other  plants,  at  which  the  covering  of  the  upper- 
most tubers  is  between  \ and  2 inches  thick,  are  next  examined  in  like 
manner,  dug  and  put  in  another  basket.  After  this  the  percentage  of  disease 
is  ascertained.  To  find  plants  with  a covering  of  the  last-named  depth  is 
always  easy,  for  it  is  just  such  covering  that  is  the  rule  by  usual  moulding. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  find  plants  with  a 3j  or 
4 inch  covering.  If,  however,  the  potatoes  are  moderately  high  moulded, 
there  will  always  be  found  a few'  plants  with  an  earth-covering  of  the  said 
tluckucss* 

It  will,  by  such  examination,  be  seen  that  the  high-moulded  plants  have 
essentially  fewer  diseased  tubers  than  the  lower-moulded ; but  a systematic 
carrying  out  of  the  protective  moulding  will,  of  course,  give  more  marked 
results.  By  regular  experiments  in  five  different  localities  in  Denmark, 
where  the  different  potato-rows  were  cultivated  side  by  side,  without  any 
other  difference  whatever-than  the  method  of  moulding,  the  results  were,  on 
an  average,  as  follows  — 

Usual  moulding.  Protective  moulding. 

Per  cent,  diseased.  Per  cent,  diseased. 

27  1.4 


III. 

Per  Cent. 
49 
17 
12 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


6 

39 

48 

5 

20 

18 

4 


2.0 
0.0 
0.3 
1.1 
4 8 
0.3 
1.6 


Tho  experiments  III.  and  IV.  were  carried  out  at  Slagelse,  the  first-named  with 
an  early,  tho  latter  with  a Late  potato.  Eight  rows  were  cultivated  in  tho 
usual  manner,  with  a small  difference  in  the  earth-covering  (one  of  tho  rows, 
however,  was  left  unmoulded),  and  with  eight  rows  the  protective  moulding 
was  applied. 


Tho  results  were  as  follows— 
Usual  moulding. 
Per  cent,  diseased. 


29 

22 

45 

38 


The  early  vai 


lety. 


0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


25 

G4 

45 

58 


Protective  moulding. 
Per  cent,  diseased. 
The  late  variety. 


0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 


It  will  bo  seen  by  tho  figures  that  very  violent  altuck)  of  diioaso,  winch 
resulted  in  considerable  devastation  by  usual  moulding,  have  been  reduced 
to  almost  nothing,  solely  by  a well  executed  protective  moulding.  As  to 
more  particular  information,  1 beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  repeatedly  moL- 
tioned  little  book.  . , nn. 

p.t.  Paris  (141,  Iluo  Porrouot,  Nouilly),  Soptombor,  1882. 
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SHORT  NOTKS  FOR  SMAUi  (lARDlONS. 

Ily  UlO  VlCAIl’a  (lAlllMiKKIt. 

RosR-rr.ANTiNO  has  hoon  in  I'lill  swing  for  somo  tiiiio  past,  ainl  as  tlioro 
is  no  more  snitahlo  month  of  tho  whulo  yoar  for  tho  work  than 
Novonibor,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  intend  making  alterations 
or  adding  to  their  stock  slionld  do  so  at  once  if  they  would  derive  the 
host  possible  resnlts  from  their  labours.  Knowing  that  many  owners 
of  small  gardens  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  selection  and  planting 
of  roses,  I purpose  on  this  occasion  contributing  a few  notes  on  the 
work  of  first  importance  in  tho  rose  garden  at  tho  present  moment. 

PiiKi'AuiNa  THK  Beds  and  Boukeus. 

Tho  preparation  of  tho  beds  and  borders  intended  for  roses  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  as  upon  tho  manner  in  which  it  is  done 
depends  in  a largo  mcasnro  tho  after  sncccss.  It  is  of  but  little  nso 
to  purchase  strong,  well-rooted  plants,  to  put  them  out  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  to  watch  over  them  during  tho  following  spring  and  summer, 
if  tho  soil  is  not  so  broken  up  that  tho  roots  can  run  freely  in  it  and 
penetrate  somo  distance  below  tho  surface,  and  rich  enough  to  sustain 
a vigorous  growth.  To  state  tho  case  brietly  and  clearly,  the  soil  must 
be  dug  over  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  if  it  can  bo  done 
without  bringing  any  uncongenial  stuff  to  the  surface  ; and  if  the  soil 
is  too  shallow  to  allow  of  its  being  dug  so  deeply  as  eighteen  inches  it 
must  bo  stirred  to  as  great  a depth  as  practicable.  Not  only  must  the 
soil  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  deep  enough  to  be  able  to  support  the 
plants  during  a period  of  drought,  but  it  must  bo  well  broken  up,  so 
that  the  roots  may  meet  with  no  check  to  their  free  extension  on  either 
side.  Richness  of  the  soil  is  essential,  and  as  that  for  roses  cannot 
well  bo  too  rich,  the  bods  or  borders  should  be  manured  as  heavily  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  There  is  no  fertilizer  more  suitable  for 
roses  than  well-rotted  farmyard  or  stable  manure,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  to  a depth  of  six  inches  it  will  form  a good  but  not  too  heavy  a 
dressing.  Well-rotted  manure  from  the  cow-byre  or  pig-stye  will  also 
answer  very  well,  and  should  be  applied  at  the  same  rate  as  the  farm- 
yard manure.  If  thei’e  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  either  of  these 
three  manures,  resort  must  be  made  to  some  of  the  approved  artificials, 
and  amongst  these  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Clay’s  fertilizer,  which 
is  not  only  particularly  suitable  for  roses,  but  it  is  so  powerful  that  a 
very  small  quantity  will  go  a long  way.  It  is  not,  however,  so  strong 
that  a pinch  which  can  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  will 
suffice  for  a circular  bed  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  it  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  to  a depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  and,  like  other  manures,  be 
well  mixed  with  the  staple  as  it  is  dug  over  by  the  fork  or  spade.  In  pre- 
paring soils  that  are  to  be  planted  immediately  it  is  not  of  much 
use  to  trench  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  bring  the  crude  bottom  spit 
to  the  surface,  as  it  is  most  unsuitable  for  putting  about  the  roots.  It 
is  far  better  to  dig  it  over  to  a depth  01  one  spit  and  have  a wide 
trench,  and  fork  over  the  bottom  as  the  work  proceeds.  By  this  plan 
a good  depth  is  obtained  without  any  of  the  well  pulverized  soil  being 
buried  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

What  and  How  to  Plant. 

Roses  may  be  grown  in  the  open  both  as  standards  and  bushes,  and 
of  the  two  the  latter  are  decidedly  the  best.  Standards  with  large 
well-fiu'nished  heads  are  not  wanting  in  attractiveness ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, a very  small  proportion  of  the  thousands  sold  annually  ever 
have  good  heads,  and  at  the  best  standards  are  short-lived.  We 
know  also  that  the  majority  of  the  finest  of  the  roses  staged  at  the 
exhibitions  are  cut  from  standards ; but  the  requirements  of  the 
exhibitor  are  not  now  under  consideration,  and  I would  strongly 
advise  those  amateurs  who  are  anxious  to  derive  the  greatest  amount 
of  pleasure  obtainable  from  their  roses  to  set  their  faces  steadily 
against  them,  and  grow  bushes  exclusively.  Well-grown  bush  roses 
are  decidedly  elegant,  leafy  to  the  ground,  and  in  their  season  produce 
such  an  abundance  of  fiowers  that  the  standards  cannot  for  a moment 
be  compared  with  them.  Bush  or  dwarf  roses  may  be  on  the  brier, 
the  manetti  on  their  own  roots,  and  of  the  three  own  root  plants  are 
the  best.  They  last  much  longer,  for  if  they  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground  line  by  a severe  frost  the  following  summer  they  will  produce 
a strong  growth,  and  quickly  recover  from  the  severe  check.  The 
worked  plants,  that  is  to  say,  those  on  the  manetti  and  the  brier,  if 
har’d  hit  by  the  frost,  are  either  killed  outright  or  so  severely  crippled 
that  they  seldom  do  much  good  afterwards.  The  own  root  plants  will 
not  be  so  large  at  the  same  age  as  those  on  the  manetti  or  the  brier, 
and  those  who  order  their  plants  without  seeing  them  in  the  nursery 
will  be  disappointed  with  their  appearance  when  they  are  received ; 
but  the  amateur  rosarian  may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  disappointment  with  the  growth,  as  examples  of  small  size  will 
quickly  overpass  the  others,  even  if  they  should  at  the  time  of  planting 
be  furnished  with  shoots  that  may  be  likened  to  willow  wands.  In  the 
purchase  of  worked  plants  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  should  be 
regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  fat  shoots,  for  examples  which 
have  made  a very  vigorous  growth  in  the  nursery  quarter  often  suffer 
severely  from  the  removal  to  the  garden,  and  two  or  three  seasons 
elapse  before  they  are  so  well  established  as  to  bloom  satisfactorily. 

Two  feet  each  way  is  a good  distance  at  which  to  put  roses  apart 
in  beds  and  borders  that  are  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  them,  and 
when  they  are  to  be  associated  with  other  subjects  the  distances  must 
be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Those  who  have  a 
liking  for  standards  may  be  advised  to  plant  them  at  rather  wide  inter- 
vals with  the  dwarfs,  as  the  growth  of  the  latter  will  hide  a portion  of  the 
stems  and  when  gaps  occur,  as  they  assuredly  will,  they  will  not  be  so 
conspicuous.  Very  often  roses  suffer  severely  from  the  delays 
that  occur  in  planting.  Several  days  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
time  of  their  being  dispatched  from  the  nursery  and  received  by  the 


puruliascr,  and  wlion  tli<;y  l■^.‘maiu  a sliort  time  r)ut  of  tlic  soil  after 
recei v('d  tlio  roots  become  so  impaired  tliat  after  the  planting  they  are 
iinablo  to  discharge  Uicir  ju’oper  functions.  'I'hoy  <:annot  indeed  las 
]d  lilted  too  (jiiickly,  and  strenuous  efforts  slionld  be  made  to  dispose  of 
tliom  immediately  they  are  received,  provided,  of  course,  that  tlie  soil  is 
favourable  for  jilanting  operations.  Deep  planting  must  be  avoided, 
and  tho  best  rule  for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  rose  growing  is  to 
plant  tho  same  depth  as  before.  The  liolcs  must  be  large  enough  for 
the  roots  to  bo  spread  out  evenly,  and  a little  fine  soil  drawn  from  tho 
surface  of  adjoining  borders,  that  have  nr  t been  dug  over,  should  bo 
provided  for  covering  them,  unless  the  soil  is  in  a nice  friable  state, 
and  then  there  will  bo  no  occasion  to  obtain  soil  elsewhere.  Finn 
planting  is  essential,  and  tho  soil  must  bo  well  trodden  as  tlio  holes  aro 
filled  in,  and  standards  should  have  stakes  put  to  them  immediately, 
and  bo  secured  with  stout  tar  twine. 

Pegged  Down  Roses. 

Beds  of  pegged  down  roses  are  very  attractive  when  they  are  well 
done,  and  there  aro  no  special  difficulties  in  having  them  in  the  finest 
condition.  Tho  soil  must  be  rich  and  deeply  stirred  in  the  first  instance, 
and  strong  growing  kinds  on  their  own  roots  or  on  the  manetti  be 
planted.  The  position  selected  for  tho  beds  should  be  in  a rather 
retired,  but  by  no  means  out  of  the  way  position.  The  planting  must 
be  done  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  when  the  dwarfs  aro  to  be 
to  allowed  to  grow  into  bushes ; but  at  the  end  of  the  first  an<l 
subsequent  years  tho  strongest  of  the  shoots  have  their  tops  taken  off 
and  are  then  pegged  down  horizontally  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
surface.  March  is  the  best  time  for  shortening  and  pegging  down  tho 
shoots,  and  at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  prunings  the  shoots 
pegged  down  the  year  previous  must  bo  cut  away  and  as  many  of  tho 
young  shoots  as  may  not  be  required  for  covering  the  bed,  ten  inches 
being  a good  distance  for  the  pegged  down  shoots  to  be  apart. 

Choice  Roses  for  Beds  and  Borders. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  the  owner  of  the  small  garden  to  have  a very 
large  collection  of  roses,  for  he  has  no  space  to  spare  for  second-rate 
varieties.  For  the  beds  and  borders  I should  recommend  about 
twenty -four  varieties,  and  if  that  number  of  plants  is  not  enough,  each 
variety  can  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times,  as  maybe  required. 
Of  the  twenty-four  fifteen  should  belong  to  the  hybrid  perpetual  class, 
and  my  selection  would  include  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Chai’les  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Duchess  of  Connaught  (noble).  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  John  Hopper, 
Jules  Margottin,  La  France,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Rivers,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  and  Victor  Verdier.  The  tea-scented  I would  recom- 
mend are  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Madame  Beraud  ; the 
hybrid  Chinas,  Blairi  No.  2 and  Paul  Ricaut ; the  Bourbons,  Queen 
of  Bedders  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ; the  moss  varieties,  Baron 
de  Wassanaer,  Lanei,  and  Madame  William  Paul. 

Roses  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 

The  two  leading  points  in  the  cultivation  of  roses  against  trellises 
and  walls  are  a rich  soil  and  vigorous  growing  sorts.  The  soil  should 
be  richer  than  for  those  in  the  beds,  as,  unless  the  growth  is  robust, 
the  results  will  not  be  very  satisfactory,  and  it  should  be  maintained 
in  good  condition  by  an  annual  application  of  manure.  Some  of  the 
finest  kinds  for  covering  large  walls  and  other  spaces  ai’e  Blairi  No.  2, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  climbing  Jules  Margottin, 
Red  Dragon,  William  Jesse,  Felicite  Perpetue,  Glory  of  Waltham, 
Red  Rover,  Crimson  Boursalt,  and  Climbing  Victor  Verdier. 

Protecting  Tea  Roses. 

To  afford  efficient  protection  to  the  tea-scented  roses  in  beds 
a large  quantity  of  material  is  not  necessary ; indeed,  in  many  cases  it 
is  positively  injurious.  Experienced  cultivators  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  when  tea -scented  roses  are  loaded  down 
with  protecting  material  they  are  more  or  less  injui’ed  if  the  winter  is 
severe,  whilst  others  close  at  hand  with  a very  light  covering  escape 
with  no  more  injury  than  the  nipping  of  the  tips  of  a few  of  the  shoots. 
When  a thick  covering  is  applied,  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  is  quickly  frozen  through,  but  applied  lightly  the  air  is  able  to 
circulate  freely  through  the  shoots  underneath,  and  all  the  protection 
required  is  afforded.  There  is  nothing  better  than  bracken  sprinkled 
lightly  over  the  shoots,  and  where  tea  roses  are  grown  outside  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a sufficient  supply  for  their  protec- 
tion. It  has  the  advantages  of  not  being  unsightly,  or  liable  to 
become  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  sink  into  a compact  mass, 
as  both  hay  and  straw  do  long  before  the  winter  is  past. 


Spectroscopic  Observations  of  Chlorophyll. — Dr.  Russell, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Lapraik  have  lately  made  some  interesting  observa- 
tions of  the  specti-a  afforded  by  solutions  of  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  a great  variety  of  leaves.  The  results  indicate  the  existence 
in  addition  to  normal  chlorophyll,  of  two  other  forms,  distinguished 
by  their  modified  spectra,  which  they  call  a chlorophyll  and  /8  chlorophyll. 
Normal  chlorophyll  is  highly  sensitive,  and  changes  rapidly  to  red, 
yellow,  and  other  shades  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  The 
slightly  modified  form,  distinguished  spectroscopically  as  a chlorophyll, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  persistent.  It  also  presents  a deep  green 
colour  in  solution.  It  was  found  in  dead  pear  leaves  which  had  been 
seven  months  off  the  tree,  and  even  in  alcohol  and  ether  extracts  of 
dried  tobacco.  The  changes  of  colour  produced  by  dilution  of 
chlorophyll  solutions  lead  the  observers  to  conclude  that  the  differ- 
ences in  tint  between  new  and  older  green  leaves  are  entirely  due  to 
differences  in  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll  present  in  a given  area  of 
leaf-sui’face. 
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LIGULAKIA  MACROl’KYLLA. 

Tma  giant  of  llio  liorlxiccous  liordev  Is  so  conspicuous  for  tlio  noldo 
lines  of  its  leafage  and  the  daring  splendour  of  its  yellow  (lowers,  that 
its  name  is  often  inquired  after,  and  the  artists  rejoice  to  try  their 
hands  in  depicting  its  striking  characters.  Its  huge  tuft  of  much- 
waved  oblong  leaves  of  a peculiar  tone  of  full  green,  and  its  tall  spires 
of  yellow  flowers  of  what  may  be  called  the  ragwort  typo,  render  it  as 
distinct  in  its  own  group  of  composites  as  it  is  when  compared  with 
other  occupants  of  the  border,  no  matter  of  what  group  or  class.  Find- 


NEW  NOTES  ON  GANNAS. 

So  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  cannas  of  late  that  it  may 
be  safely  averred  that  they  have  not  received  the  recognition  due  to  their 
merits  as  decorative  plants,  and  that  the  flower  garden  and  the  pleasure 
ground  have  sufl’ered  in  consequence.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
their  being  neglected  is  probably  the  decline  in  the  rage  for  the  so- 
called  sub-tropieal  plants.  People  became  tired  of  the  large  and  by 
no  means  attractive  masses  of  such  coarse  things  as  the  solanums  and 
tobaccos  with  which  gardens  on  all  sides  were,  but  a few  years  since. 


r.IGUI..\lUA  (SENECIO)  M.\.CROPnYLIi.\, 


ing  it  in  Mr.  Ware’s  nursery  labelled  as  above,  we  have  retained  the 
name,  but  it  is  commonly  and  not  impi'opcrly  classed  as  a senecio,  and 
it  suggests  by  its  distinctive  features  how  much  the  genus  senecio 
needs  to  be  broken  up  to  reduce  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
divergencies.  This  is  a good  companion  plant  for  Bocconia  cordata, 
Centaurea  Babylonica,  Astragalus  stipitiita,  and  the  like — plants  that 
may  bo  more  appropriately  termed  picturesque  than  beautiful,  and 
that  have  some  special  claims  to  assist  in  forming  an  artistic  composi- 
tion. 'I'his  liguhu'ia  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  needs  only  room  to  expand 
to  justify  its  occupation  of  a good  position  in  a spacious  border. 


so  liberally  furnished ; and  in  banishing  them  from  the  flower  g.arden 
a sweep  was  made  which  included  the  cannas  and  a few  other  subjects 
possessing  much  merit.  The  scries  of  cold  and  sunless  summers  we 
have  had  have  no  doubt  done  something  to  bring  about  the  unde- 
sorved  neglect  of  these  stately  subjects,  for  they  are  essentially  heat- 
loving,  and  a fairly  hot  summer  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  kinds. 

I began,  like  imuiy  others,  when  plants  of  nobh'  asjiecf  were  rising 
in  public  favour,  by  collecting  and  growing  almost  everything  of  bold 
growth  and  possessing  large  leaves,  but  when  the  reaction  caiue  1 was 
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Ciiri’ful  to  rotiiiii  tlioso  aubjocts  wlilcli  wero  really  attractive  and  siilli- 
eiently  distinct  to  alTord  a pleasinj'  variety.  Amonj'st  tlioao  wero  tlio 
cannas,  and  so  lii^lily  do  I eateeni  tliein  for  tlio  oinbellislimcnt  of  the 
pleasure  ^'rounds  that  1 have  no  hesitation  in  sayiiif?  they  are  the 
most  vahiahlo  of  all  the  plants  of  hold  and  stately  f'rowth  for  outdoor 
decoration.  They  alVord  us  a greater  variety  of  character  than  any 
other  class  of  bedding  plants,  and  combino  magnificent  leafage  with 
splendid  spikes  of  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  In  some  tlio 
loaves  are  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pale  green,  in  others  2)urple, 
in  others  bronze  shading  to  black  ; some  varieties  resemble  the  well- 
known  Calathea  zebriua  in  the  richness  of  their  markings;  others 
closely  resemble  the  mnsas  in  their  great  expansive  bright  green 
leaves ; and  a few  are  so  decidedly  glaucous  as  to  jirescnt  a strikiiif^ 


planted  they  will  produce  a distinct  and  pleasing  elfect  from  within  a 
very  short  time  of  their  being  jmt  out  at  the  end  of  May  until  cut 
down  by  the  IrosL;  generally  remaining  in  good  condition  until  tlio 
middle  or  end  of  October.  ()ne  of  the  chief  points  in  tlieir  favour  is 
to  my  mind  the  striking  relief  they  afford  to  tlic  ordinary  bedders  and 
to  hardy  herbaceous  jilants  that  are  the  most  extensively  cultivated. 

The  cultural  details  are  so  siimile  that  it  is  (juite  unnecessary  to 
occui>y  much  space  in  describing  them.  The  first  {joint  to  be  considered 
is  their  propagation,  which  may  be  eircctod  either  by  division  of  the 
rhizomes  or  from  seed.  A largo  stock  may  be  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
raised  from  seed,  as  the  cost  of  seed  is  not  high,  and  the  seedlings  can 
be  raised  with  very  little  trouble.  From  the  leading  houses  seed  of 
about  twenty  varieties  can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  sixpence 
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contrast  to  those  with  bronzy  and  purplish  foliage.  Not  less  various 
and  attractive  than  the  foliage  are  the  flowers,  for  they  range  from 
light  yellow  to  the  deepest  orange,  and  from  rosy  red  to  fiery  scarlet 
and  deep  crimson.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest — they  can  be 
started  into  growth  in  the  spring  with  or  without  fire  heat,  they  will 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
position  occupied  when  planted  out,  for  they  will  grow  vigorously  in 
both  sunny  and  shaded  situations,  and,  unlike  most  other  plants,  they 
do  not  become  drawn  to  an  appreciable  extent,  if  at  all,  when  shaded 
by  tall  trees.  Amongst  their  other  merits  must  be  mentioned  their 
suitability  for  the  formation  of  large  masses  in  the  beds  on  the  lawn, 
and  their  adaptability  for  grouping  in  the  mixed  border.  Wherever 


to  a shilling  per  packet,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  not  exactly  like  the 
respective  parents  they  will  be  all  more  or  less  useful,  and  some  may 
show  a decided  improvement.  Previous  to  sowing  the  seeds  soak  them 
in  hot  water  to  soften  the  integument  or  outer  skin,  and  thus  facilitate 
germination.  To  keep  the  water  hot  throughout  the  time  the  seed  is 
soaking  is  not  necessary,  or,  in  fact,  desirable  ; the  proper  course  is  to 
fill  a basin  or  other  small  vessel  with  hot  water,  and  then  put  the  seeds 
in  the  water  and  leave  them  until  it  has  become  nearly  or  quite  cold.  If 
they  stop  in  a few  hours  longer  it  will  not  matter,  but  the  soaking  during 
the  cooling  of  the  water  has  in  practice  been  found  sufficient.  A brisk 
hotbed  will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  seed  pots,  and  as  the 
propagating  pit  is  generally  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  March,  when  the 
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sowing  is  miulo,  I usually  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  seeds  of  the 
cannas  round  the  cucu!ul>er  hed,  and  no  hotter  place  could  possibly  be 
had.  To  all'ord  the  seedlings  every  assistance  possible  to  acquire  a 
suitable  degree  of  sti-ength  by  the  end  of  May,  when  we  usually  bed 
them  out,  I have  them  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
for  handling.  They  are  put  into  sixties,  and  returned  to  the  cucumber 
pit  until  nicely  established,  when  they  are  removed  to  rather 
cooler  quarters.  They  receive  a shift  into  six-inch  pots,  when  the 
smaller  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  both'for  the  potting  off  and  for  the 
shift  the  compost  used  is  both  light  and  rich.  I have  no  sympathy  with 
the  practice,  so  general,  of  pushing  cannas  along  in  a high  temperature 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  keeping  them  starving  in  small  pots 
until  bedded  out,  for  plants  subjected  to  it  become  so  stunted  that 
they  do  not  quickly  recover  when  bedded  out,  and  much  valuable  time 
is  lost. 

In  increasing  the  stock  of  established  varieties,  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  rhizomes  into  portions  with  one  or  more  crowns 
previous  to  their  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring,  and  to  put  each 
portion  in  a separate  pot.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  multiply  any  par- 
ticular variety  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  each  portion  should  have 
two  or  three  crowns,  as  plants  with  several  stems  are  more  effective  in 
the  flower  garden  than  those  with  one  only.  ^ If  it  is  not  desired  to 
increase  the  number  of  plants  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year,  the 
rhizomes  should  be  simply  put  in  pots  proportionate  to  their  size 
without  being  divided  or  reduced  in  any  way,  and  from  these  may  be 
anticipated  a growth  of  much  greater  strength  than  from  those  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  knife.  Not  only  will  each  rhizome  push  up 
a forest  of  growth,  that  in  due  time  will  form  a noble  specimen,  but 
the  several  kinds  will  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  higher  than  when  they 
are  divided  into  small  portions.  They  should,  as  a rule,  be  potted  in 
February,  and  in  March  be  placed  in  a structure  in  which  they  will 
have  a temperature  of  between  55  and  60  degrees.  In  this  they  will 
grow  rather  slowly,  but  the  growth  will  be  stout  and  not  likely  to_be 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather  when  put  out,  provided  they  enjoy 
a free  circulation  of  air  and  full  exposure  to  the  light.  It  matters 
not  if  the  plants  are  only  nine  or  ten  Inches  in  height,  provided  they 
are  robust,  for  immediately  the  roots  begin  to  strike  into  the  new  soil 
the  growth  will  proceed  at  a very  rapid  rate.  But  plants  drawn  up 
to  a height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  will  be  in  danger 
of  having  the  leaves  injured  by  the  wind  and  sun,  and  when  this 
happens  they  present  a decidedly  unsightly  appearance  for  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  summer.  When  I see  a stock  of  cannas  growing 
vigorously  under  the  shade  of  vines  or  peach  trees  in  a temperature 
of  70  degrees,  I tremble  for  the  result,  as  I have  long  known  that  the 
foliage  produced  under  these  conditions  is  much  too  tender  for  with- 
standing the  adverse  influences  to  which  it  is  necessarily  exposed  when 
the  plants  are  first  put  out.  In  fact  I am  firmly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  starting  of  the  cannas  in  a high  teinperature  and 
in  a position  in  which  they  cannot  obtain  a due  sha.reof  light  has  done 
much  in  checking  the  extension  of  their  culture.  It  would  indeed  be 
better  to  start  them  in  a cold  frame  than  in  a vinery,  and  those 
who  are  doubtful  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  as  they  note  the  slowness 
of  the  growth,  will  do  well  to  remember  the  fable  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise,  for  in  no  case  could  we  have  a more  striking  illustration 
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It  matters  but  little  in  what  situation  they  are  planted,  as  they  do 
well  in  both  sun  and  shade,  and  the  only  point  the  cultivator  has  to 
consider  is  the  selection  of  positions  in  which  they  will  produce  the 
best  effect.  Some  of  the  tall  growing  kinds  with  large  leaves  some- 
times suffer  from  high  winds,  and  '.so  far  as  practicable  they  should 
not  be  planted  where  they  will  be  much  exposed.  Those  of  medium 
height  are  well  able  to  withstand  the  effect  of  rough  weather,  and  if 
there  is  a position  in  the  garden  more  exposed  than  another  the  dwarf 
growers  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  the  taller  kinds.  To  ensure 
a strong  growth  and  full-sized  leaves  the  soil  must  be  light  and  rich, 
and  in  all  cases  the  beds  and  borders  in  which  cannas  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  enriched  with  a liberal  dressing  of  leaf-rnould  and 
manure  in  about  equal  proportion.  Heavy  and  tenacious  soils  would 
be  further  improved  by  a good  dressing  of  coarse  grit,  such  as  road 
drift  or  river  sand.  The  end  of  May  is  a good  time  for  bedding  them 
out,  and  the  distance  at  which  they  are  put  apart  should  range  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  according  to  their  height.  After  they  are 
planted  give  them  a thorough  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  they  should 
have  occasional  assistance  from  the  watering  pot  until  they  are  well 
established.  Even  after  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  beds  a thorough 
soaking  of  water  once  a week  during  periods  of  dry  weather  will  be 
of  immense  assistance  in  promoting  a robust  growth.  In  hot  seasons 
a mulch  of  partly  decayed  stable  manure  will  be  most  valuable, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy.  Beyond  this  no 
attention  will  be  required  throughout  the  summer  season. 

To  take  them  up  in  the  autumn  immediately  a slight  frost  is  ap- 
prehended is  a mistake,  as  when  lifted  early  the  rhizomes  do  not  keep 
so  well,  and  a frost  severe  enough  to  cut  the  tops  down  to  the  _ ground 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  roots.  It  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
horticulturists  that  cannas  can  remain  in  the  beds  all  the  winter 
without  much  risk  when  the  precaution  is  taken  to  heap  leaves,  ashes, 
or  other  material  over  the  beds,  to  prevent  the  frost  reaching  the 
rliizornes.  It  is  also  well  known  that  many  arguments  have  l>een 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  practice  ; but,  according  to  my  experience, 
the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  lifting  them  in  the  autumn.  By 
removing  them  from  the  beds  there  is  no  necessity  for  unsightly  heaps 
of  protecting  materials,  and  the  beds  are  set  free  for  manuring  and 
digging,  and  for  being  planted  with  bulbous  and  other  subjects  for 
the  production  of  a display  of  (lowers  in  the  spring.  It  has  been 


claimed  for  the  practice  of  leaving  the  rhizomes  out  all  the  winter 
that  the  plants  make  a stronger  growth  in  the  following  summer,  but 
the  claim  rests  upon  a slight  foundation.  They  will,  I am  perfectly 
aware,  attain  a greater  height  and  produee  larger  leaves  than  the  plants 
obtained  from  rhizomes  that  have  had  half  their  life  dried  out  of  them 
during  the  winter  or  have  been  cut  up  into  morsels  in  the  spring.  If 
a more  rational  course  is  taken,  and  the  rhizomes  are  stored  under 
conditions  favourable  to  their  being  preserved  in  a perfectly  fresh 
state,  and  in  the  spring  started  intact,  they  will  produce  a growth 
equally  as  strong  as  those  remaining  in  the  beds.  Sometimes  the 
growth  will  be  far  stronger,  as  in  very  severe  and  in  exceptionally  wet 
winters  they  are  so  seriously  crippled  that  a satisfactory  growth  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  roots  should  be  lifted  with  a good  ball  of  soil 
about  them,  and  be  placed  for  a few  days  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
fruit  houses  or  a shed,  to  give  the  soil  time  to  dry  a little.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  remove  them  to  a cellar,  or  to  place  them  close  together 
in  the  shed  and  cover  to  a depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  with  rather 
dry,  but  not  dust  dry,  soil,  as  there  is  no  occasion  wliatever  for  drying 
the  life  out  of  them  when  in  a resting  state.  Should  the  soil  become 
very  dry  sprinkle  moderately  with  water.  When  taken  from  the  store 
they  should  be  either  potted  and  started  into  growth  as  they  are,  or  bo 
divided  into  not  more  than  two  or  three  portions. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  selection  of  varieties.  The 
facility  with  which  seedlings  can  be  raised  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
it  must  now  be  said  that  as  the  named  varieties  are  the  pick  of  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  raised  by  growers  who  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  canna,  they  are  decidedly  pre- 
ferable when  there  is  no  occasion  for  working  up  a stock  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  The  best  of  the  named  varieties  will  be  much 
finer  than  the  greater  proportion  of  the  seedlings  ; the  plants  of  each 
variety  will  be  uniform,  and  the  planter  will  know  exactly  the 
character  of  the  materials  with  which  he  is  dealing,  the  latter  being 
a point  of  no  small  importance  in  carrying  out  arrangements  in  the 
flower  garden.  For  some  years  past  I have  grown  a collection  much 
larger  than  is  required  by  most  cultivators,  and  from  it  I have  selected 
the  following  as  the  best  representatives  of  the  various  types  at 
present  in  cultivation ; Annei  discolor,  leaves  dark,  with  orange-coloured 
flowers;  Auguste  Ferriere,  leaves  large,  oval,  and  of  a rich  dark  green, 
flowers  orange  red;  Bihorelli,  a strong-growing  variety,  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  deep  red  flowers;  Coquet,  a distinct  variety,  of 
medium  height,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  green,  shaded  red,  flowers  large, 
and  of  a bright  orange  colour  ; Daniel  Hoibrench,  of  medium  height, 
leaves  large,  flowers  bright  yellow  ; Depute  Henon,  tall,  leaves  glaucous, 
flowers  rosy  red  and  of  large  size ; Discolor,  dwarf,  the  leaves  deep 
bronzy  purple,  useful  for  front  lines;  Ferrandi,  dwarf,  and  free- 
flowering,  and,  like  the  variety  immediately  preceding  it,  useful  for 
front  lines  and  marginal  belts;  Gloire  de  Lyon,  very  fine,  with  large 
dark  bronzy  leaves,  and  orange -coloured  flowers  ; Marechal  Vaillant, 
strong  in  growth,  the  leaves  purple,  and  the  flowers  bright  orange ; 
Prince  Imperial,  a beautiful  dwarf  form,  with  dark  foliage,  and  rich 
crimson  flowers  ; Purpurea  spectahile,  an  excellent  dwarf  variety,  with 
dark  leaves ; Eendatieri,  tall,  with  dark  narrow  leaves,  and  salmon- 
coloured  flowers ; Bubra  superbissima,  a medium  grower,  the  leaves 
purple,  and  the  flowers  orange  red  ; Van  Houttei,  a tall  grower,  with 
orange  coloured  flowers;  and  IFarsceiwisci  meyor,  a distinct  form,  of 
medium  growth,  the  leaves  large,  and  of  a dark  green  shaded  with 
bronze  at  the  margin,  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  cannas  is  Iridiflora  Fhmanni,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  for  culture  under  glass.  It  has  a vigorous  habit, 
attaining,  under  favourable  conditions,  a height  of  five  feet ; the 
leaves  are  very  large  and  stout,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  very  freely 
produced  and  of  a rich  carmine-red,  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
kinds  mentioned  in  being  somewhat  trumpet-shaped,  and  in  having 
equal  sized  lobes.  Gr.  S. 


LYCASTES. 

The  Lycastes  include  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  fine 
orchids  flowering  in  winter  and  several  of  much  value  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  all  are  distinct  in  character  and  not  particularly 
difficult  of  management,  and  some  at  least  should  form  part  of  every 
collection,  however  small.  _ , ,,  , ,,  , 

There  are  a few  points  in  their  management  that  must  have  due 
attention  to  ensure  success,  and  the  importance  of  an  efficient 
drainage,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  when  the  new  growth  is 
being  made,  and  a cool  temperature,  are  amongst  them.  They  will 
not  suffer  from  a high  temperature  so  quickly  as  the  odontoglossums 
or  the  masdevallias,  but  they  properly  belong  to  the  cool  house,  and  in 
that  structure  they  should  be  grown,  the  next  most  favourable 
quarters  being  the  cool  end  of  the  cattleya  house.  Although  they  do 
not  root  more  deeply  than  most  other  orchids,  ordinary  pots  appear  to 
suit  them  better  than  basket  or  pans,  and  they  should  as  a rule  be  em- 
ployed. The  necessity  of  perfect  drainage  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urimd,  and  the  practice  of  filling  the  pots  to  about  two-thirds  of 
their  depth  with  crocks  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  re-pottmg  large 
specimens,  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  turn  a small  pot  bottom  upw.iius 
in  the  pot  111  which  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  then  fill  round  it  and  to 
tlie  desired  depth  with  crocks  of  moderate  size.  Over  the  crocks 
place  a layer  of  rough  peat,  and  the  pot  will  then  bo  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  plant.  The  commencement  of  the  growing  season  is 
the  best  time  for  re-potting  and  top-dressing  the  lycastes  ; and,  in 
pm'forming  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two  operations,  leiuovo  ,is  luiicli 
of  the  old  material  from  about  the  roots  as  can  bo  taken  away  without 
injury  to  the  roots.  More  especially  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
top  layer,  for  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  repeated  waterings  wash 
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out  tlio  gooilnoss,  !ind  tho  lllmms  iiuitter  liocoiuoa  ho  iiiiicli  deciiyed 
that  tlioro  is  a groat  daiigc'r  of  its  hocoming  sour  wlion 
oovorod  with  a hiyor  of  now  matorial.  A considerahlo  proportion  of 
tlio  peat  friHu  iho  sidos  and  hottoin  of  llio  ball  ought  also  to  bo  takon 
away,  and  if  this  is  dono  with  a fair  ainonnt  of  caro  tho  balls  can  bo 
rodnood  very  materially  without  tho  roots  receiving  any  niatoria.1 
injury,  or  the  plants  receiving  tho  slightest  chock.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  good  librons  peat  for  tho  lyoastes,  aiul  it  shonhl  bo  broken  np 
ratlu'r  roughly,  but  in  proportion  to  tho  size  of  tho  plant.  To  make 
tho  matter  clear  to  those  cultivators  who  have  not  had  much  experi- 
cnco  in  orchid-growing,  and  fur  whoso  assistance  these  notes  are 
penned,  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  peat  for  plants  in  six-inch  pots 
should  be  broken  up  much  smaller  than  for  sjjociinens  large  enough 
to  require  pots  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Tho  stock  shoidd  be 
qxainuied  every  year,  and  all  plants  of  which  tho  drainage  is  not  in 
lirst-class  condition  be  re-potted.  If  no  extension  of  root  space  is 
required,  turn  them  out  and  re-pot,  using  clean,  well-drained  pots  of 
the  same  size  as  those  previously  occupied.  The  samples,  whether 
large  or  small,  that  do  not  require  re-potting  either  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  root  space  or  improving  the  drainage,  should  have  the 
peat  on  the  surface  carefully  picked  away,  and  then  receive  a top 
dressing  of  new  peat.  The  time  recommended  for  shifting  the  plants 
IS  the  best  also  for  the  increase  of  stock,  which  is  done  by  division. 
In  cutting  up  a large  plant  for  propagating  purposes,  first  turn  it  out 
01  the  pot  and  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  very  considerably,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  divide  it  into  as  many  portions  as  may  be  desired,  each 
portion  to  have  one  or  more  young  growths.  It  is  not  in  a general 
way  desirable  to  separate  them  into  very  small  portions,  and  in  the 
use  ot  the  knife  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  pseudo 
^innecessary  damage  to  the  roots. 

With  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  lycastes  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sa,y  much.  It  kas  been  already  stated  that  the  proper 
place  tor  them  is  the  cool  house,  but  they  are  more  accommodating  in 
the  matter  of  temperature  than  many  of  the  other  genera.  They  will 
do  well  in  the  cool  house,  and  they  will  thrive  in  the  intermediate  or 
cattleya  house.  Several  friends  of  mine  who  ai-e  not  fortunate  enough 
0 possess  a properly-constituted  orchid  house  or  a plant  stove  grow 
them  very  well  in  the  cucumber  house  and  vinery  from  the  early  part  of 
A ^ the  autuum,  and  in  the  winter  keep  them  in  a house 

^^^1  ^11  summer  to  melons  or  cucumbers,  in  comnany  with 

epiphyllums,  bouvardias,  and  other  subjects  requiring  a higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  greenhouse.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens 
1 have  ever  seen  have  been  grown  without  the  aid  of  orchid  house  or 
p an  s ove.  A liberal  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  completion  of  the  season’s  growth  is  a prime 
necessity,  but  the  watering  must  not  be  so  overdone  as  to  keep  the 
pa  in  a constantly  saturated  state,  for  when  this  is  the  case  it  quickly 
ecomes  so  sour  that  the  tips  of  the  roots  sooner  or  later  decay.  To 
avoid  any  misapprehension  upon  this  point  it  must  be  stated  that 
le  will  not  be  any  danger  of  the  plants  suffering  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  it  the  pots  are  drained  in  the  manner  advised,  and  a fair 
oun  ot  judginent  displayed  in  the  watering.  In  the  winter  just 
sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  material  about  the  roots  in  a 

suffice,  and  a very  little  water  will  serve 
toi  that  purpose.  A rather  liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity 
ling  the  growing  season  is  most  conducive  to  their  health,  and  a 
moderate  syringing  overhead  once  a day  will  be  most  beneficial  in  hot 
wathei\  During  the  winter  and  when  in  bloom  they  must  not  be 
atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry.  It  is  particularly 
essary  to  keep  the  flowers  of  L.  Shinneri  and  its  varieties  quite  dry, 
W K ^^^sightly  immediately  they  are  wetted 

S perfection  for  a very  con- 

a- dozen  kinds  will  suffice  for  an  ordinary 
impSSe  ^ ^ following  may  be  recommended  as  of  first 

if  <iistiact  species,  with  comparatively  unat- 
Grateful  nerfu^  yellowish  colour,  which  emit  a powerful  and  very 
j,iatetul  peifume,  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance. 

if ^ beautiful  free-blooming  species;  the  flowers 

d„c°ed  eS’j  S Epri„r 

L.  Beppei.  A handsome  species,  with  flowers  coloured  white 

and  they  are  not  exposed  to  drip. 

if\n  ^ desirable  form,  bearing  early  in  the  year  lar^e 

bloo^mw'-^'Tbefn*^'®*“''\®Pf'""’  and  very  free 

are  of  a 'ffreCTiil  Vi’  during  the  autumn  months, 

retain  tLfrTem^vff  ® “ texture,  and  with  care 

retain  tneir  beauty  toi  a considerable  period. 

L.  Shinneri.  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  several  snecies  und 

o7  aropctdlre  ’Tr,  ""r  “““  ■>'  “1" 

. , “ Oicma  nouse.  it  usually  commences  to  flower  earlv  in  tlnp 
winter,  and  con  inues  in  bloom  Ltil  quite  late  in  the  spring  and  the 

sSe  fhe  Zip  upon  the  plants^  and  in  a cut 

suffused  wit/Zi  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  whhe 

c Smon  f hei-pfs  n ppn  l^helhim  rose  marked  with 

floZi  s of  this  sn7?pZ'^®''Z^  diversity  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
variZes  Lp  ,-n  P?  ’ '^^'^.^^'imerous  distinct  and  well-marked 
with  ve%  laife  flowmZ  fl  ®®Pe“ally  good  are  L.  Shinneri  rosea, 
white  erfmson  7 and  petals  rose,  the  labellum 

crimLZlabdlmn  .’ndf  1 superlm,  the  flowers  blush,  with 

dicltpTbv  ifi  n ’ 1 “ ^^inneri  alba,  which,  as  in- 

dicated by  its  name,  has  pure  white  flowers.  Orchidophilist 


STIjt  llouscijolii. 


'PDE  S0U1>  maker.— No.  II. 

ImZ  to  ili'nlp  ^ we  shall 

hmfti  o first  lessons  we  have  shown  tliobeginner 

.lullitZ  wil  l.m'lt^  M ^ ^‘P'b'ant  cliaracter  and  delicious 

s iZZim  7 f T ° *'7  sdriply  securing  the  first 

ock  liom  leg  of  beef,  leaving  the  second  cooking  for  thick  sou  ns 

be' mldTthoT  a very  moderate  vegetabl’c  flavouring,  may 

wli  dl  will  soups,  the  particular  charactrs  of 

Sthoullitf  ,?  Z tlio  finishing.  The  use  of  colouring  is  not  to 

w.  f ^ respectable  soup  maker.  You  must  have  flavour, 
and  you  wa.nt  some  goodness.  Now  colouring  will  not  impart  either  • 

‘luous  trash.  The  best  colourings 
thhd  nl  .second  place  the  sauces,  in  the 

tliiid  place  a little  Liebig  extract,  which  of  course  should  never  be 
used  it  the  soup  is  naturaUy  of  a good  colour  and  very  meaty.  When 
liioh  colour  IS  wanted,  a burnt  onion  may  be  put  in  with  the  other 
veptables  in  making  stock,  and  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  use  of 

pm  not  what,  and 

emitting  an  odour  of  tar  that  frightens  one. 

with  general,  however,  it  may  be  remarked 

rif  13  proper  cookery  going  on  every 

are  betZZ^®  turnips  and  onions,  that  are  usually  thrown  away, 
fndrlpf  v!  flic  insides,  and,  having  taken  them,  the 

sZZlntZZ  Usually  to  save  time  carrots  are 

wanted  Zpp^’  time  is  no  object,  and  a strong  soup  is 

wanted,  the  cairots  should  be  scraped.  Often  when  putting  the 

In  pouiing  off  the  first  stock  for  clear  soup  do  not  shake  theZlandcr 
bfv^hZpfZr vegetables,  or  you  will  jeopardise  the 
IS  first  stock,  wnicli,  if  well  managed,  will  be  as  clear 

bt  fbp\  pZ77^’-Z“'"®^  nourishing  than  soup  made  clear 

by  the  regular  clarifying  processes. 

Emergency  Soups.— -We  shall  go  into  business  in  a regular  way 
in  the  next  chapter,  but  m the  meantime  I give  you  a recipe  for  an 
^“a  c“e^’gency,  as  in  a case  of  illnesl  or  the 

7e-,t  ot  boZ?Z®'7’-A  ^ 7P  of  soup  being  suddenly  wanted,  and  no 
meat  at  hand  to  make  it  quickly,  slice  up  a turnip  without  removing 
the  outside,  and  an  onion  the  same.  Put  these  in  half  a pint  o! 
watei  and  put  them  on  the  fire  quickly,  and  then  throw  upon  them 

bmffin7  f gelatine.  While  the  vegetables  are 

boiling,  no  matter  how  fast,  mix  in  a basin  a dessert  spoonful  of 

ZZ  o-nd  a,  dessert  spoonful  of  soy. 

Peat  well,  and  add  a little  of  the  water  from  the  vegetables  to  thin  it 
down  perfectly,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  it.  Throw  away 
the  vegetables,  put  the  soup  in  the  pot,  add  a nugget  of  Liebig,  and 
boil  up,  stirrmg  once  or  twice  to  prevent  burning.  Pepper  and  salt 
must  be  used  at  discretion,  with  a view  to  the  palate  of  the  person  foi‘ 
whom  the  soup  is  made.  An  invalid  suddenly  in  need  of  a cup  of 
warm  soup  will  find  this  tasty  enough  without  any  more  eondiments, 
but  to  make  it  piquant  is  easy  enough  at  the  last  moment.  If  somcA 

an  egg  into  a cup  and  stir  a 
niurisW®  savoury  and 

make  a capital  cup  of  soup  in  a sick  house 
where  things  are  a little  awry,  but  it  should  take  an  hour  at  least  to 

ZtHnZ;rFnr?i  4 emergency  soups  are  made,  the 
getting  lid  of  the  tat  may  appear  a difficult  matter.  But  it  need  not 
be  so,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  comes  out  long  before 
tbe  gelatine  does.  One  sure  way  of  operating  is  to  put  the  meat  in  as 
small  a quantity  of  water  as  will  be  safe  in  the  first  instance  and  let  it 
simmer  in  this,  say  for  half  an  hour ; then  pour  it  off  and  put  it  in  a 
cool  place  and  put  the  meat  on  again  with  a fresh  supply  of  water.  By 
the  time  this  second  cooking  is  complete  and  the  finishing  touches  are 
done,  the  first  stock  will  be  cold  enough  for  the  fat  to  be  romoved ; and 
it  there  IS  any  on  the  second  It  may  be  poured  off  by  very  careful 

away  first,  and  scarcely  any 
ot  the  stock  will  go  with  it.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  fat  should  be 
lemoved  trom  the  meat  in  the  first  instance  as  far  as  possible,  but 
enough  will  come  out  of  the  bones  to  render  the  soup  offensive  and 
dangerous,  unless  means  are  takeh  to  get  rid  of  it.  I could  tell  you 
ot  an  invalid  whose  life  was  prolohged  with  a certain  degree  of  happi- 
ness for  many  years,  by  the  adoption  in  the  household  of  little  tricks 
and  contrwances  in  providing  savoury  nourishments.  Many  a time 
a chump  bone  has  made  a delicious  soup  that  was  enjoyed  when 
nothing  else  that  could  be  thought  of  was  any  use,  and  the  instan- 
taneous soup  made  without  meat  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  has 
often  “turned  the  scale”  and  made  an  end  for  a time  of  a serious 
trouble.  x.  T.  Z 

Tradescantia  erecta. — The  Lancet  calls  attention  to  the 
Mexican  Tradescantia  erecta,  Jacq.,  as  the  best  and  most  powerful 
styptic  known,  capable  (in  a chewed  or  crushed  state)  of  arresting  any 
hmmorrhage,  and  suggests  that  though  neither  rare  nor  attractive,  the 
plant  ought  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
valuable  properties  ; the  more  so,  as  its  acclimatization  may  now  be 
considered  an  established  fact. 


DETERGENS  ” ig  a Physicians’  name  for  a valuable  remedy 
piescnnea  tor  the  past  quarter  century  for  every  variety  of  skin  digeaisp  The  tinbUc  bn-p 
under  the  title  of  WRIGHT’S  COAL  ^R  SOAP,  S test  teynui^eness  by 
Latin  brand  being  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper.— [Anvi.]  ^ tuicgoing 
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®l)t  louse,  ®arbeit,  anii  lame  Jfaem. 

♦ 

UUKTTO.— SPUING  AND  AUTUMN. 

Fair  child,  the  rippling  treble  of  thy  voice, 

Uroaldng  in  sprays  of  music’s  silver  showers, 

Glinteth  like  wings  of  buttcrllios  through  bowers 
Of  laughing  roses.  Uavishod,  I rejoice  ! 

But  thou,  dear  mother  of  this  blithesome  daughter, 

The  rich  contralto  of  thy  deeper  tone 
Loosens  responsive  echoes  ! and  my  own 

Spirit  thou  fillest,  like  exultant  water 

Bound  for  some  spell-bound  deep,  with  joys  that  yearn 
In  prayerful  ecstasies  to  yield  return 
In  unforgotten  thoughts  and  words  undying, 

Kro  Autumn  winds,  to  Summer  dreams  replying, 

Tjeave  life  and  love  to  perish  in  the  breath 
Of  Winter’s  fatal  first  frost-kiss  of  death. 

Rowland  Brown. 


THE  HOUSE. 

As  hyacinths  grown  in  glasses  are  very  frequently  so  weak  and  spindling 
that  the  leaves  faU  about  and  have  a more  or  less  unsightly  appearance,  it  may 
be  proper  to  advise  those  who  indulge  in  the  cultivation  to  give  their  plants 
the  fullest  daylight  possible  as  soon  as  they  begin  , 

the  forZtion  ohoL  they  do  not  need  light  at  all,  but  when  the  roots  have 
made  a start  they  should  be  put  in  the  fullest  light,  and  if  possible  in  a south 
or  east  window,  where  they  will  obtain  a little  sunshine  occasionally.  It  is 
only  in  a full  light  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  acquire  their  proper  colour, 
and  the  stems  tLir  proper  stoutness.  The  taller  they  grow  the  poorer  th^ 
will  be,  and  the  more  ridiculous  they  will  look.  There  are  various  supports 
made  for  hyacinths  grown  in  glasses;  the  best  are 

the  top  of  the  glass  to  obtain  firm  support  for  the  uprights,  these  last  having 
moveable  catches  that  are  easily  adjusted  to  clasp  the  flower  stem. 

THE  GAEDEN. 

Asparagus  beds  to  be  cleared  up  by  removal  cf  the  pass  clearing  away  of 
weeds,  and  laying  on  a coat  of  manure  or  sea-weed.  It  matters  not  how  rank 

the  manure  used  for  a mulch.  t,  j.  r,  „ f.-o 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pansies  in  Pots  to  have  air  fre- 
quently to  prevent  mildew  ; slight  frosts  will  not  hurt  them  so  m«ch  as  a con- 
fined and  damp  air  ; take  off  the  lights  in  the  morning, 

the  sun  is  nearly  quitting  the  frames,  then  shut  up,  and  there  will  be  enough 
warmth  retained  to  counteract  the  frost  without. 

Beans  may  now  be  sown  on  dry  warm  soils  for  a pat  crop,  on  cold 
damp  soils  and  we  may  say  on  clay  lands  everywhere,  it  is  a waste  of  seed  and 
labour  to  sow  now,  but  every  district  has  its  peculiar  capbilities,  and  e y 
cultivator  must  judge  for  himself;  our  business  being  f 
according  to  our  knowledge  of  facts  and  consideration  ^res^^^^^^ 

readers.  In  any  case  beans  sown  now  should  be  put  on  well-drained  land  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  the  sorts  should  be  such  as  Mazagan,  Minster  Giant,  or 

^'^P?RclNG^must  be  proceeded  with  very  slowly  at  first,  and  it J.®  a goc<i 
rule  never  to  push  any  plant  too  hastily,  or  to  use  more  heat  than  will  suffice 
for  the  object  in  view.  None  but  a trade  propagator  ought  to  have  a higher 
temperature  than  65  deg.  in  any  house  at  this  time  of  yep. 

Frozen  Plants.-II  may  be  useful  to  remind  cultivators  t^at  plants  kept 
drv  and  well  aired  can  endure  two  or  three  degrees  more  frost  tpn  pla^s  ot 
the  same  kind  in  a more  damp  condition.  With  the  best  P/'ecpitions- 
plants  will  sometimes  be  caught  by  the  rest,  and  it 
Lrne  in  mind  that  to  recover  frozen  pla^s  ihe  f ®®P 

in  the  dark  till  they  thaw,  and  to  let  the  thawing  take  place  slowly . a dry 

gIrTen'c^  to  be  kept  clean,  all  dead  leaves  removed  the 
ground  frequently  hoed  beLeen  cabbage  &c.  Thin  winter  «P-"f  > 

Brussels  sprouts  in  compartments  as  used,  and  dig  the  ground  over  as  soon  as 

''"‘''orciiids  of  deciduous  habit  to  have  little  or  no  water,  and  no  more  heat 
than  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  health  Plants  in  a growing  state  must  lp,ve 
enough  water  to  prevent  exhaustion.  Young  specimens  may  be  kept  growm„ 
freely  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  in 

Kasreerries  to  have  the  old  canes  cut  away,  the  pw  if  mtlen 

three  or  four  of  the  strongest  to  each  stool,  ^“d  a good  imilch  of  half-rotten 
dung  laid  down  over  their  roots,  and  the  ground  between  them  not  to  be  dug 

Revise  the  garden  work  generally  and  begin  now  to  prepare  fp  “ext  yep’s 
crops  by  trenching,  manuring,  planting,  and  collecting  stuff  ^ 

“smother.”  Quarters  made  ready  now  for  spring  spds  and  roots,  and  kept 
quite  rough,  will  only  require  to  be  levelled  down  and  raked  per  when  pring 
comes  to  be  ready  for  seed  at  a day  or  two’s  ptip,  and  will  Prodpe  bette 
crops  than  if  got  ready  in  a hurry.  Have  at  hand  protecting  mf  er  d for  all 
the  needs  of  the  season,  remembering  that  a few  nights  of  hard  ^rop  m y 

destroy  Lettuces,  Endives,  Celery,  and  Cauliflowers  worth  many  pounds  which 

a few  shillingsworth  of  labour  and  litter  would  have  saved  completely. 

Seakale  may  be  planted  now  in  well-prepared  gro«nd  m we  1-dra mpl 
positions;  but  where  the  soil  lies  low  or  damp,  however,  ^ 

planted  till  the  spring.  In  any  case,  the  ground  must  be  deeply  tpphed 
Lid  liberally  manured,  and  the  manure  thoroughly  incorporated  with  t 
soil. 


THE  HOME  FAEM. 

In  open  weather  store  animals  will  be  in  no  way  by  bmp 

into  pastures,  but  those  intended  for  the  butcher  should  1 it  op  be  p 
venie^ntly  managed,  bo  kept  in  the  yar^  with  a go^  bed  of  dry 
animals  lay  on  flesh  much  faster  when  kept  dry  and  warm  than  ^bp  expsed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  upp  *bis  point  mp  o e p 
tolerably  unanimous  in  their  opinions.  Cows  from  which  the  p y ”0 
supplied  ought  also  to  have  sheltered  iiuarters  in  poongenial  wep^r,  and 
they  must  still  continue  to  receive  food  that  is  not  only  nourishing,  , 

and  not  likely  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  milk. 

lt"«  a very  common  occurVence  to  see  horses  cows,  pd  yopg  ppa  s 
biting  the  thin  grass,  with  a bitter  wind  nipping  tliem,  and  no  shelter  at  nph 
from  the  pitiless  blast.  To  bo  sure,  winter  has  not  come  yet,  but  when  it  oomos 


there  will  be  the  same  exposure  of  animals  to  its  pbilitapg  influence,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  owners  in  food,  health,  and  sometimes  m I f^ 
although  the  common  experience  tells  that  inclement  ^Pf  ber  takes  the  fa, 
out  of  the  body  and  the  strength  out  of  the  heart.  I o add  to  the  bulk  the 
flesh  is  well-nigh  impossible  when  the  powers  of 

emoloved  in  converting  food  inte  heat.  To  shiver  with  cold  and  at  the  same 
time  get  fat  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Comfort  will  put  flesh  on  pe  bpes  with 
the  hdp  of  a quite  moderate  allowance  of  food,  but  any  amount  of  food  w 
discomfort  will  only  end  in  some  kind  of  starvation. 

jHotes  of  ©Iwer&ation. 

CHIONOUOXA  LUCILIAl. 

Those  who  have  not  completed  the  planting  of  bulbs  for  the  ourrpt  soasp 
may  be  reminded  of  the  great  beauty  01  Chionodop  Lupp,  which  bas  now 
holome  so  cheap  that  the  question  of  cost  is  not  likely  to  prove  a spips 
obstacle  to  its  being  planted  extensively.  , f «owth  U 

the  lovely  Scilla  siberica,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct 

bolder,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  colour  is  of  a much  lighte  , fViree 

pleasing,  shade  of  blue.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  m three 
Fnch  pots  about  four  bulbs  in  each,  in  pots  six  bulbs  m e^^ 

in  sixLnch  pots  at  the  rate  of  eight  bulbs,  it  is  very  attractive, 
adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  indoor  apartmpt.  It 
particularly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who 

enables  them  to  increase  their  stock  of  flowering  plants  early  m the  year. 

It  is  simplv  necessary  to  pot  the  bulbs  before  the  end  of  the  autumn  m som 
“ther  UghT  and  moderately  rich  compost,  and  then  place  f «m  in  a cold 
frame  along  with  the  giant  snowdrops,  the  reticulated  ms.  and  other  subjects 
of  LsomewLt  similar  ^character,  and  there  leave  them  until 
affording  them  such  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering, 

tecting  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  The  chionodoxa  is  by  no  mea^ 
tender^  on  the^ contrary,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  when  it  is 
early  it  is  as  well  to  shelter  it  from  severe  frosts.  Its  perfect  hardiness  is  a 
very  strong  point  in  its  favour,  as  it  can  be  employed  with  much  adyanta  e 
for  ^outdoor  decoration  in  conjunction  with  other  bulbous  pHnts  dwa 

growth  and  blooming  early  in  the  year.  The  fact  must  no  e ° 

that  it  is  well  suited  for  occupying  permanent  parterres,  as,  unhke  some  other 
bulbs  it  will,  when  once  planted,  increase  in  numbers  and  beauty  for  several 
irpnr«’  SO  that  there  is  not  a perpetual  expense  attendant  on  the  enjoyment  of 
fts  bkuty  M about  six  bulbs  each  along  the  front  of  a 

border  with  the  winter  aconite,  the  snowdrops,  and  the  dwarf  irises,  wil 
nroduce  a beautiful  effect  at  a season  of  the  year  when  the  garden  is  not  over- 
Locked  with  flowers.  After  they  have  occupied  the  same  position  seywal 
vears  and  it  is  feared  that  the  soil  has  become  somewhat  exhausted,  it  will 
L an  easy  matter  to  lift  the  bulbs  early  in  the  autumn  enrich  the  ground 
with  welbrotted  manure  or  leaf-mould,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  and  replant 
in  the  same  or  different  positions.  The  investment  therefore  in  a few  hundred 
bulbs  will  be  found  in  the  result  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  more  especially 
to  those  who  have  a decided  partiality  for  early  spring  flowers.  J.  E.  b. 
SHRUBBY  VERONICAS. 

The  value  of  the  shrubby  veronicas  for  contributing  to  the  attractions  ot 
the  conservatory  dnring  the  autumn  months  is  hardly  appreciated  to  iffi 
fnlleTertent  or  we  should  now  see  them  on  all  sides,  instead  of  a few 
LlitaJy  plants  here  and  there.  Assuredly  they  are  not 

for  with  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  ordinary  run  of  decorative  plants 
soecimens  large  enough  to  produce  a good  effect  can  be  produced  in  from  six 
to  eight  montL.  Thit  is  to  say,  plants  froin  ^yttings  struck  early 
will  be  large  enough  to  produce  a good  display  m the  following  September 
Tnd  succeeding  months.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  shy  flowering  for 
when  they  have  justice  done  to  them  during  the  summer  f ° 

nroduce  a^nrofusion  of  their  elegant  spikes  as  soon  as  they  attain  to  a smtame 
Te  Evers  very  old  form,V.  Andersoni,  is  not  shy  in  flowermg,  but  the 
newer  hybrids  that  have  been  raised  from  it,  and  V.  decussata,  V. 
and  V speciosa  are  much  more  abundant  in  flowering,  and  have  a ^waHer  and 
XogethL  better  habit.  Almost  every  season  the  1st  of  veronicas  is  enriched 
with  improved  varieties,  yet  we  seldom  see  any  of  them  in  P^^ivate  ^arde 
or  in  ma.ny  of  the  nurseries.  Possibly  cultivators  are  not  a'vare  of  what 
being  done^in  this  direction  for  their  benefit,  and  possibly  some  ^ 

iViP  fa.0^  mav  be  of  service.  The  principal  raisers  of  veronicas  are  Leraoi  , 
Ferrand,  and  Boucharlat  jeune,  and  what  encouragement  they  ® 

Continent  to  persevere  in  their  labours  I do  not  know  but  I do  know  that 
the  encouragement  is  of  the  scantiest  on  this  side  of  the  silver 
cuttings  can  be  struck  in  the  spring  as  readily,  or  f 

verbenas  and  other  soft- wooded  plants  of  free  growth,  ‘^e  plants  produ^e^^ 
by  them  can  be  grown  to  a flowering  size  in  the  course  of  suimner.  B 
there  is  no  occasion  to  be  perpetually  striking  cuttings,  or,  “^antf  can  bo 
not  necessary  to  entirely  renew  the  stock  every  season,  for  the  ^ 

grown  on  from  year  to  year,  and  with  a fair  amount  of 

ment  they  will,  up  to  a certain  point,  increase  m effectiveness  as  *bey  mere  3 
1^  siL  It  is  a good  practice,  in  the  case  of  plants  to  be  grown  more  than  one 
season^  to  prune®^  them  back  early  in  the  spring,  March  b®>“g  ^ J®jy  ^ 
month  for  the  work  ; then  allow  them  to  start  into  growth,  and  'vben  the  new 
shoots  are  an  inch  in  length  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots,  red  Qce  th^^ 
two- thirds,  and  after  shortening  the  roots  return  to  pots  one  size  smaller  y 
tliis  course  of  procedure  fine  buxom  examples  can  be  had  in  pots  ot  con 
uLatTvelv  small^^  they  can  be  shifted  on  as  may  be  required, 

n^IheVlfft  Remarkably  well  in  the  autumn  they  be  iflan  ed  out 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  he  potted  "P  “ 

wav  the  maioritv  of  the  veronicas  sent  to  Oovent  Garden  aro  pown,  ana  a 
decided  saving  in  labour  is  effected  ; but  the  plants  kept  entirely  m po 
ihl  bLt  ami  extra  attention  required  by  them  is  well  bestowed,  homo  of 

the  very  best  of  those  with  which  I un  acquainted,  and  I know  moa^ 

varietiel,  aro  Alba  lilacina,  a pleasing  light  °° 

well  known  dwarf-growing  kind  with  pale  blue  flowers , Biilliantissim. 
crimson  and  rose,  the  spikes  large  and  very  freely  produced ; Diogi  , 
excellent  variety,  with  Ltlier  small  foliage  am^arf  Z geiUos, 

flowers  ; Eiiiblcmo,  deep  violet,  very  free  and  lino  ; Gloiro  do  ^^msoiiio  , 

strong  in  growth  and  free  blooming,  the  flowers  roddish-cnmson  , La  Rc me, 

cerulean  blue  witl,  white  stamens  ; M unllo,^redd.sh- v.oleL  ^ 


conilGan  bluo  with  winte stamons  ; muimu, 

NoLrpurpli8h-lilao,  very  dwarf,  and  useful  for  small  pots  ; Orn6mont,  I 

mac?";cr!  Kdo,  car’mincL  llosalba,  rose,  very  pleasing  ; and  Rubens^,  vmlot- 


bliio. 


Novemiier  1 1,  iSSj. 


Tllh  GARDllNliRS'  MA  GAZIN  F, 


GIANT  SNOWDROPS. 

?’or  some  years  pnRt  I Imve  paid  soino  littio  attention  to  tlio  snowdrops,  and 
tlio  various  |;iant  forms  liavo  so  imprussud  nio  with  their  beauty  and  exeited 
so  inueh  interest  amongst  iny  friends  that  1 have  now  a good  stock  of  all  that 
are  obtainable.  I still  grow  a oonsiderablo  number  of  the  ol<l  form,  hut  they 
are  being  gradually  pushed  into  borders  oocupying  more  or  less  secluded 
positions  to  allbrd  room  for  the  finer  kinds  in  tho  borders  that  are  prominent 
and  constantly  under  tho  eye.  1 did  not  of  oourse  buy  my  whole  stock  at 
once,  but  obtained  one  or  two  dozen  bulbs  every  year,  so  that  at  no  time  has 
the  cost  been  a serious  matter.  I would,  perhaps,  buy  a dozen  bulbs  of  one  of 
tho  cheapest  kinds,  and  half  a dozen  of  one  or  two  of  tho  others,  and  this  plan  I 
strongly  recommend  to  amateurs  who  may  not  wish  to  embark  very  heavily 
in  any  one  season.  Tho  Crimean  is  at  once  tho  cheapest  and  one  of  tho  finest 
of  tho  giant  snowdrops,  and  the  amateur  who  has  a good  stock  of  it  can  well 
alFord  to  wait  a year  or  two  for  tho  others  ; it  has  a bold  leafage  and  produces 
on  rather  tall  stems  flowers  about  double  tho  size  of  those  of  the  common  form 
and  of  purest  white.  Still  liner  in  some  respects  is  Imperatis  snowdrop  which  has 
larger  flowers  and  of  the  purest  white ; the  flowers  of  this  species,  from  their 
size  and  purity,  are  much  appreciated  for  floral  decoration,  and  five  or  six 
tastefully  placed  in  a stand  give  it  a charming  appearance.  Elwes’s  snow- 
drop is  of  so  bold  a growth  that  the  flower  stems  attain  a height  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  its  flowers  are  very  large  and  pure.  About  equal  in  merit 
and  rarity  to  the  last  mentioned  is  Redoute’s,  which  is  remarkable  both  for 
its  distinctness  and  great  beauty,  and  is  certainly  not  less  to'  be  desired  than 
either  of  the  foregoing.  I have  found  it  a good  plan  to  arrange  the  snow- 
drops in  clumps  of  six  bulbs  each,  as  they  then  produce  a good  effect  at  once, 
aud  are  not  so  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  injured  when  at  rest  as  when  they  ai'e 
distributed  singly  or  in  very  small  numbers  along  the  edge  of  the  border. 

J.  E.  S. 


NERINES. 


Although  I have  a strong  partiality  for  bulbous  plants  flowering  in  spring,  I 
do  net  confine  myself  entirely  to  them.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case  my 
garden,  greenhouse,  and  pits  contain  so  good  a collection  of  bulbous  plant 
that  I am  seldom  without  several  kinds  in  bloom  during  the  period  between 
the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  November.  The  collection  is  not 
so  very  extensive,  but  the  various  kinds  have  been  selected  with  due  regard 
to  obtaining  a succession  of  flowers,  and  to  their  contributing  their  full  share 
to  the  attractions  of  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  as  the  case  may  be.  I have 
not  paid  any  heed  to  mere  botanical  curiosities,  for  I have  neither  the  time  to 
attend  to  them  nor  the  space  to  spare  for  them,  but  I have  subjects  of  great 
interest  and  beauty  that  are  not  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  private  cultivators. 
The  plants  to  which  I am  desirous  of  referring  in  this  note  are  the  Nerines,  a 
group  of  bulbs  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  character,  and  additionally 
valuable  because  of  their  flowering  in  the  autumn,  when  flowering  plants  are 
not  very  plentiful  if  we  exclude  the  chrysanthemums  and  the  zonal  pelar- 
goniums. The  Nerines,  of  which  the  Guernsey  Lily,  Nerine  Sarniensis,  is  the 
best  known,  are  nearly  hardy,  and  can  therefore  be  most  successfully  culti- 
vated  in  a pit  or  greenhouse,  and  a pit  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded 
weU  affords  them  quarters  as  suitable  as  could  be  found  for  them.  Beautiful  as  is 
the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  Guernsey  Lily,  it  is  quite  surpassed  in 
effectiveness  by  some  of  the  less  known  kinds,  which,  by  the  way,  can  be 
grown  on  from  year  to  year  instead  of  having  to  be  replenished  by  the  aid  of 
the  nurserymen  every  season,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  kind  mentioned.  I have 
nearly  all  the  kinds,  and  the  most  beautiful  are  corusca,  brilliant 
scarlet,  a very  beautiful  and  effective  species;  N.  curvifolia,  rich  scarlet; 
.N.  flexuosa,  rich  vermilion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group  ; N. 
h othergilli  major,  a splendid  variety  with  larger  flowers ; N.  planti, 
crimson  shaded  scarlet,  a scarce  and  very  beautiful  form  ; N.  rosea,  a striking 
variety  with  flowers  of  large  size  and  a rich  rosy  red  colour ; 
N.  undulata,  rosy  lilac  ; a,nd  N.  venusta,  rich  crimson.  The  flowers  of  the 
Nennes  differ  widely  in  size,  but  they  are  all  borne  in  comparatively  large 
umbels,  and  may  be  employed  with  much  success  in  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers;  but  I attach  too  much  value  to  the  flowers  to  have  them  cut.  A 
light  and  rather  sandy  compost  is  the  most  suitable,  and  that  which  I have 
employed  for  some  years  past  is  prepared  with  turfy  loam,  four  parts,  and 
leaf  mould,  manure  rotted  to  a powder,  aud  sharp  silver  sand,  a part  each.  It 
IS  necessary  to  well  drain  the  pots,  to  supply  liberally  with  water  when  the 
new  growth  is  being  made,  and  to  keep  rather  dry  when  they  are  at  rest. 

J.  E,  S. 


TWO  GOOD  BERRY-BEARING  SHRUBS. 

Amongst  the  rather  large  number  of  hardy  shrubs  valued  for  the  attrac 
tiveness  of  their  berries,  we  have  not  many  to  equal,  and  none  to  surpass,  the 
Pyracantha  and  Simons  s Cotoneaster,  the  first-mentioned  for  covermg  walls 
and  fences  of  wood,  and  the  other  for  the  shrubbery  border.  In  positions 
where  the  large  birds  can  be  kept  off  the  pyracantha  is  literally  aglow  with 
Its  scarlet  berries  throughout  the  winter,  and  affords  a display  of  colour  usually 
welcome  in  its  season.  The  cotoneaster  is  of  medium  height,  and  arranged 
along  the  front  of  the  shrubbery  its  berries,  immediately  the  leaves  begin^to 
fall  in  November,  shine  out  brightly  and  light  up  the  border  in  a surprising 

with^their^fd^^b*"  positions  in  gardens  migh^ 

With  their  aid,  be  considerably  improved  at  a very  small  outlay. 

Head  Gardener. 


MARECHAL  NEIL  ROSE. 

Gardeners'  Magazine  of  April  12,  1879,  and  May  22,  1880,  you 
published  a few  particulars  that  I furnished  of  the  extraordinary  growtro” 
Marechal  Neil  rose  ; I also  sent  you  some  flowers  to  show  how  successful  it 
turned  out.  Since  that  time,  through  unfavourable  circumstances,  I have  had 

something  wonderfully  each  year  since.  That  having  proved  such  a great 
success,  I have  again  tried  the  same  course  of  procedure,  and  have  just  Uken 
the  measurements,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I find  I have  got  216ft  Sin  in 
all  iroin  two  buds  on  one  stock,  produced  since  April  of  this  year  At  some 
future  time  I hope  to  have  something  to  report  of  the  Marechal^on  the  seedline 
brier,  which  I have  got  doing  well  in  a conservatory.  The  subjoined  list  of 

^0  r"'25  f?  my  Marechal  has  three  main  rod!  measurinl 

30ft.,  25ft.  and  25ft.,  two  minor  rods  13ft.  6 in.  and  lift.  6 in  and  38 
laterals  ranging  from  6 ft.  to  6 in.  ’ 

Down  Lodge,  Kenley. 


CURIOUS  TUNUIiKS. 

In  the  days  wlion  writing  was  the  rarest  of  accuiMplishmciits  there  must  have 
been  very  great  difllciilty  in  jiroviiig  the  title  to  lauded  property,  and  inrleed, 
for  a long  time,  the  mere  fact  of  posHession  was  the  best  evidence  of  ownership, 
and  tho  process  of  turning  a man  out  by  superior  force  tho  most  regular  and 
satisfactory  method  of  “ convoy anoo."  In  tho  iluys  of  tho  Haxoii  kings,  however, 
wo  have  occasional  signs  of  a more  haw-abiding  spirit,  proof  of  which  appears 
in  tho  forms  of  tenure  which  then  sprang  up,  and  some  of  tho  means  by  which 
the  liolders  of  land  were  then  first  enabled  to  demonstrate  their  ownership  are 
very  curious  in  their  simplicity  and  quaintness.  'I’lio  “ I'usoy  Horn,”  which 
was  the  subject  of  a celebrated  lawsuit  in  1684,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  remarkable  examples  of  this.  At  tho  trial  before  Lord  Chancellor  .Jeffries, 
the  horn  itself  was  produced  in  Court,  and  was  admitted  to  be  the  ideoticai 
horn  which  had  been  delivered  seven  hundred  years  before  by  King  Canute  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Rusey  family  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a charter  of 
their  lands,  and  as  long  as  it  existed  to  be  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  right 
to  the  manor  of  Rusey.  Upon  the  horn  these  words  were  engraved  in  Saxon 
characters  : — 

“ Ltiinfj  IStnohilic  gobc  SZIIgUyam  ^PcipsE 
Cljjjs  Ijarne  to  Ijolh  by  tty  lonbe.” 

This  tenure  of  cornage,  or  of  a horn,  which  in  early  times  was  very  common, 
seems  also  to  have  been  connected  with  certain  active  duties  in  the  way  of 
defending  the  land  from  invaders,  as  it  is  said  in  that  extraordinary  collection 
of  ancient  lore,  “Coke  upon  Littleton,”  “In  the  marches  of  Scotland  some 
hold  of  the  King  by  cornage,  that  is  to  say,  to  winde  a home  to  give  men  of 
the  countrie^warning  when  they  hear  that  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  are  come 
or  enter  in  England,  which  service  is  grand  serjeantry. ” 

Great  fertility  of  invention  was  certainly  from  time  to  time  shown  in  the 
forms  of  tenure  upon  which  lands  originally  given  by  the  Crown  were  anciently 
held,  and  there  was  hardly  a single  service,  however  small  and  menial,  that  was 
not  in  this  way  provided  for  in  the  King’s  household  at  the  expense  of  his  sub- 
jects. Among  an  immense  number  of  examples  the  following  may  be  given. 
“Roger  de  Leyburn,”  it  issaid,  “holds  Bures,  and  Robert  de  Sutton  of  him 
by  the  serjeantry  of  scalding  the  King’s  hogs.”  The  manor  of  Finchingfleld 
in  Essex  was  once  held  by  one  John  Compes  of  King  Edward  III.  by  the 
service  of  turning  the  spit  at  his  coronation.  The  serjeantry  on  which  Geoffrey 
de  St.  Clare  once  held  the  manor  of  Stapleton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  of 
the  King,  was  that  “ of  bearing  one  towel  before  our  Lady  the  Queen  at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  and  at  the  King’s  coronation.”  Ladies  sometimes 
held  lands  on  condition  of  doing  needlework  or  performing  some  other  service 
usually  assigned  to  females.  Thus  Emma  de  Hamton  held  “of  our  Lord  the 
King  in  the  town  of  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire,  forty  shillings  of  land  by  the 
service  of  cutting  out  the  linen  clothes  of  the  King  and  Queen.”  As  an 
instance  both  of  the  careful  provision  for  all  the  King’s  possible  wants,  and 
^ D u scale  of  prices  once  ranging  in  this  country,  the  tenure  on  which 
“ Robert  Maunsel  held  forty  acres  of  land  in  Rode,  in  a certain  place  called 
Somerhale,  and  Lidgate,  of  the  Honour  of  Peverell,  in  Northampton,  by  the 
serjeantry  of  finding  for  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  war  in  Wales,  when  it  should 
happen,  one  horse  of  the  price  of  five  shillings,  and  one  sack  of  the  price  of 
fourpence-halfpenny,  with  one  small  pin,  for  forty  days,  at  his  own  cost,” 
may  be  cited,  although  one  cannot  keep  suspecting  that  this  tenure  was  a 
jocular  one.  Walter  Barun  is  said  to  have  held  “certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  town  of  Holicote,  in  Somersetshire,  of  the  King  in  capite,  by 
hanging  upon  a certain  piece  of  forked  wood  the  red  deer  that  died  of  the 
rnurrain  in  the  King  s forest  of  Exmoor,  and  also  of  lodging  or  entertaining 
the  four  strangers, weakened  by  infirmities  that  came  to  them,  at  his  own 
proper  cost,  for  the  souls  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord  King  Edward.” 

a previous  article  a poetical  charter  of  the  bestowment  of  laud  by  William 
Me  Conqueror  was  quoted.  Another  of  earlier  date,  given  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  relating  to  Cheolmer  and  Dancing  in  Essex,  and  the  forest  rights 
there,  was  as  follows  : — 


“ Iche  Edward  Konyng 

Have  yeoren  of  my  forest  the  keeping. 

Of  the  hundred  of  Chelmer  and 
Dancing 

To  Randolph  Peperking  and  to  his 
kindling 

With  harte  and  hinde  doe  and  bokke. 

Hare  and  foxe  catte  and  brooke. 

Wild  fowle  with  his  flocke, 

Partrich,  fesaunte  hen,  and  feasunte 
cock : 

With  green  and  wilde  stob  and  stokk. 

To  keepers  and  to  yeomen  by  all  his 
might 


Both  by  day  and  eke  by  night 
And  hounds  for  to  holde 
Good  swift  and  bolde  : 

Four  grehounds  and  six  raches 
For  hare  and  foxe  and  wilde  catte ; 
And  therefore  ich  made  him  my  booke. 
Witness  the  bishop  Wolstan 
And  booke  glared  many  on 
And  Sweyne  of  Essex  our  brother 
And  token  him  many  other 
And  our  steward  Howelin 
That  besought  me  for  him.” 


A curious  ceremony  was  connected  with  the  tenure  of  certain  lands  in 
Corringham  Park,  m Essex,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  were  granted  by 
the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  to  Sir  William  le  Band.  These 
lands  were  held  on  the  following  condition  : “ that  every  year  for  ever  on  the 
day  of  the  inversion  of  St.  Paul  there  should  be  a good  fat  doe  brought  by 
one  of  Sir  William  s fitting  servants,  and  not  the  whole  family,  at  the  hour  of 
procession,  and  through  the  midst  thereof,  and  offered  at  the  high  altar  with- 
out exalting  anything  for  the  said  service  of  the  dean  and  canon,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  Commemoration  of  St.  Paul  in  summer  (mid-day)  a fat  buck  by  some 
such  servant,  attended  by  Sir  William  and  his  family,  and  so  carried  through 
the  midst  of  the  procession  and  offered  at  the  high  altar,  the  said  dean  and 
canons  after  the  offering  just  performed,  giving  by  the  hands  of  their  chamber- 
min  one  shilling  to  the  person  bringing  the  buck  for  their  entertainment.” 
Camden  bears  testimony  that  this  reception  of  the  doe  and  buck  was 
regularly  continued  till  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  solemnly  performed  at 
the  steps  of  the  choir  by  the  canons  of  St  Paul’s,  attired  in  their  sacred  vest- 
ments and  wearing  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  the  horns  of  the  buck 
being  carried  on  the  top  of  a spear  in  procession  round  about  within  the  body 
of  the  church  with  a great  noise  of  horn-blowing.  A ceremony  surely  savouring 
rather  of  a pagan  temple  than  of  a Christian  church  ! 

semi-religious  service  had  to  be  yearly  performed,  as  the  condition 
of  the  holding  of  the  manor  of  Broughton  in  Lincolnshire  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Castor.  On  Palm  Sunday  a person  from  Broughton  took  a new  cart- 
whip-— or  wlnp-gad,  as  it  was  called — made  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  after 
times  in  the  church  porch,  marched  up  with  it  through  the 
middle  aisle  into  the  choir,  where  he  sat  down  in  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  seat, 
i here  he  remained  till  the  clergyman  came  to  the  second  lesson.  He  then 
quitted  his  seat,  with  the  gad  in  his  hand,  and  having  a purse  that  ought  to 
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contain  thirty  silver  iicnnicg  (for  which,  after  a time,  half-a-crown  was  suiwli- 
tutc(l)  tixul  totlie  emlof  the  lash,  and,  kneeling  down  on  a cushion  before 
the  reading-desk,  held  the  purse  suspended  over  the  clergyman  s head  all  the 
time  he  was  reading  the  second  lesson,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  seat. 
This  strange  custom  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  second 
lesson  of  that  day,  the  thirty  pennies  representing  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
received  by  Judas  for  betraying  his  master,  and  the  three  cracks  of  the  whip  in 
the  porch  the  three  times  that  I’eter  denied  his  Lord.  Another  custom  con- 
nected with  the  clergy  was  that  when  any  customary  tenant  of  the  manor  ot 
Burg,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  died,  the  Bishop  was  to  have  ‘ his  best  beast, 
all  his  swine,  bees,  whole  bacon,  a young  cock,  a whole  piece  of  cloth,  a brass 
pan,  and  a rundlet  of  ale  if  it  be  full.”  . , , ,,u  t 

Except  in  some  rare  cases  of  copyholds,  which  were  excepted  by  the  famous 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  abolishing  the  old  forms  of  tenure  from  its  operation, 
none  of  the  peculiar  incidents  of  tenure  which  have  been  mentioned  are  now 
in  existence  ; but,  nevertheless,  many  old  English  customs  survive  amongst  us, 
and  arc  still  religiously  observed  in  quiet  country  corners.  There  is  soiiiething 
of  a pleasant  flavour  of  the  old  world  that  comes  to  us  in  these  quaint  cere- 
monies, showing  how  one  century  is  bound  to  another,  how,  though,  j^r  aps 
our  forefathers  were  wont  to  take  their  pleasure  a little  less  tristamenl  than  we 
modern  English  do,  the  humours  of  the  people  are  still  very  little  altered,  and 
how  in  some  sort  or  other  “ service  ” to  the  lord  or  community— tliough  the 
shapes  it  has  from  time  to  time  assumed  have  been  fantastic  enongh  was  in 
the  old  day,  as  it  is  now,  recognised  to  be  the  condition  of  retaining  the  possesion 
of  the  soil  J.  J.B.,mi.a«cl. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  PLANTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  remarked  that  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  motion  had  been 
gained  since  the  time  of  Linmeus.  The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the 
motions  of  plants,  was  a valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  though  con- 
fined to  motion  in  roots  and  leaves.  He  thought  it  would  serve  the  cause  of 
science  to  note  that  the  presense  or  absence  of  light  in  itself  could  not,  as  so 
often  assumed,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  motion.  He  had  made 
numerous  and  careful  observations,  this  season,  on  motility  in  Draha  verna, 
which  plant,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  been  observed  to  have  any  peculiarities- 
The  petals  are  usually  closed  during  the  early  season,  though  the  pedicels  are 
erect  in  the  daytime,  drooping  so  as  to  form  almost  a perfect  circle  at  night. 
These  pedicels  become  erect  about  three  hours  after  sunrise  when  there  is  about 
twelve  hours  of  sun  in  the  day,  commencing  to  droop  at  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  diurnal  motion  in  the  pedicels  continues  some  days  after 
the  petals  have  fallen,  and  apparently  as  long  as  the  silicles  continue  to  grow. 
Later  in  the  season,  on  clear  days,  the  petals  commence  to  open  early  in  the 
morning,  contemporaneously  with  the  rising  of  the  pedicel ; by  the  time  this 
was  erect,  the  petals  would  be  nearly  expanded.  The  expansion,  when  the  sun 
rose  at  half-past  five  or  six,  would  be  complete  by  nine  a.m.  Strange  to  say, 
no  matter  how  clearly  the  sun  might  continue  to  shine,  the  petals  commence 
to  close  about  noon,  and  by  about  two  p.m.  are  completely  closed. 

During  the  course  of  his  observation,  there  was  a period  of  four  days  cloudy, 
and  no  attempt  at  expansion  was  made.  The  fourth  day,  however,  was  so 
slivhtly  cloudy,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  look  at  the  sun  through  the  thin 
cloudy  veil.  The  amount  of  absolute  light  could  be  little  less  than  on  some 
days  earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  sun  was  wholly  unclouded,  but  still  there 
was  no  attempt  at  expansion  of  the  petals.  Continued  observations  seemed 
to  show  that  not  mere  light,  but  clear  sunlight,  was  necessary  to  the  opening 

of  the  flower.-  , , , ^ j i 

0ii6  svening  tticrs  2<  hcEvy  thun<i6r  snowGr  j th.6  next  d&y  was  densely 
cloudy,  warm  and-mioist;  but  the  flowers  of  the  Draha  expanded  just  as  well 
as  under  the  bright  sun  of  nrevious  days  ! These  facts  show  that  we  cannot 
refer  the  opening  of  the  flowers  either  to  light  or  sunlight  alone.  Mr.  Meehan 
believed  that  plants  not  only  behaved  differently  at  different  times,  but  in 
different  countries  ; and  as  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Darwin,  seems  to  have  noted 
the  expansion  of  the  petals  of  the  Draha  in  England,  it  is  possible  that  under 
those  cloudy  skies,  they  do  not  expand  at  all.  So  far  as  he  had  noted  here, 
the  self-fertilized  flowers  of  the  closed  Z>m6as  produced  seed  just  as  well  as 
the  expanded  ones,  which  might  possibly  be  occasionally  cross-fertilized  by 
the  small  sand  wasps,  which  visited  the  open  flowers  freely  for  pollen. 

How  habits  change  at  times,  Mr.  Meehan  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
Lamium  ampkxicaule,  a common  introduced  weed  in  gardens.  Dr.  Bromfield, 
in  his  Flora  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  notices  that  the  flowers  vary  in  size  during 
the  season,  but  that  the  earliest  ones  are  the  largest.  Here  it  is  reversed. 
The  specimens  exhibited  had  already  flowered  from  six  verticels,  and  had 
mature  seeds  in  many,  but  the  flowers  had  never  expanded  in  any  case.  Indeed, 
very  rarely  had  the  closed  corollas  been  produced  beyond  the  calyx.  They 
were  essentially  cleistogene.  As  showing  how  uncertain  were  the  laws 
influencing  this  condition,  when  usually  about  the  end  of  April  the  perfect 
flowers  appeared,  some  plants  would  have  them  a week  or  more  before 
others  alongside  produced*  any.  To  all  appearances,  external  influences  were 

the  same,  . , r • 

As  somewhat  bearing  on  the  laws  of  motion,  the  angle  of  divergence  in 
branches  was  referred  to.  Mr.  M.  exhibited  branches  of  (S'ah'xcoprea.  Normally 
•the  branches  separated  from  each  other  at  a very  acute  angle,  hut  the  fertile 
«,ment  on  these  branches  was  pendulous.  Under  no  external  influence,  so  far 
as  we  could  tell,  an  individual  apjiears  with  penulous  branches.  This  has 
been  increased  by  grafting,  and  is  known  in  nurseries  as  the  Kilmarnock  weep- 
ing willow.  But  the  aments  have  retained  their  normal  condition  as  regards 
the  branch.  The  catkins  are  erect  on  the  pendulous  branches, _ while 
pendulous  on  the  erect  ones.  Morphologically  a catkin  is  but  a modified  an 
arrested  branch,  but  we  see  by  this  that  whatever  cause  induced  the  change 
from  thenoririal  condition  of  divergence,  it  was  purely  local — and  ceased  to  exist 
before  it  reached  the  arrested  branch  or  ament. 

'f  hese  facts  were  offered  to  show  that  in  studying  motility  in  the  various 
parts  of  plants,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  external  causes  had  but  a 
liriiiteil  influence,  and  that  in  these  cases  a combination  of  circumstances  often 
controlled  the  inlluences  attributed  to  one.  As,  therefore,  the  facts  would  vary 
with  various  observations — those  of  one  observer  sometimes  seeming  rather  to 
conflict  with  than  to  confirm  another — it  was  too  soon  to  form  any  just  con- 
clusion as  to  the  motive  cause.  What  was  desired  was  not  so  much  these 
speculations,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  observers,  and  a correct  record 
of  well  authenticated  facts. 


to  (Ejutrics. 


}V.  A.  Jiury. — Your  dark-branched  fungus  is  Telephora  palmata.  It  is  of 
no  particular  interest,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  rare. 

IP.  C'. A gardener  living  on  the  premises  is  entitled  to  a month’s  warning, 

although  his  wages  are  paid  weekly.  This  reply  appears  ro  cover  both  your 
(luestions. 

W.  /meson.— Your  letter  is  too  long;  it  may  be  months  before  we  shall 
have  time  to  read  it.  If  you  want  information  on  any  matter  within  our  range 
of  operations,  ask  for  it  in  plain  English,  and  we  will  do  the  best  wo  can  for 
you. 

Namea  of  FruUs.—Q.  B.— 1,  Pdbston  Pippin;  2,  Hall  Door  ; 3,  Norfolk 
Bearer  ; 4,  Formosa  ; 5,  Beinette  dii  Canada  ; C,  Beurro  de  Capiaumont.— 
E.  H.— 1,  Bishop’s  Thumb  ; 2,  Beurro  Diel ; 3,  Brown  Bcurrc  ; 4,  Colmar 
C'haruay. 

i/orfensis.— The  subject  to  which  you  refer  was  treated  in  detail  in  various 
issues  of  this  paper  from  August  5,  187(1,  to  May  26,  1877.  At  a suitable 
opportunity  we  may  be  able  to  take  up  the  subject  again,  but  we  could  not  do 
so  at  present. 

L,  D.  Hemel. — As  regards  the  Sanitary  Act  we  are  in  doubt,  and  therefore 
cannot  answer  1 he  question.  As  regards  the  rating  of  glass  houses,  we  can 
answer  that  they  are  commonly  rated,  and  to  appeal  against  the  process  is 
waste  of  time. 

J.  R.  C.,  IIolywood.—The  official  record  declares  that  the  certificate  for 
Muriel  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dodwell.  Our  business  is  to  report  on  what  we 
know,  and  not  on  what  we  do  not  know.  In  every  case  the  name  of  the 
nerson  in  the  list  is  in  accordance  with  the  official  record,  and  it  is  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  was  awarded.  If  we  were  to  depart 
from  such  a definite  rule  we  should  immediately  be  lost  in  rumours,  con- 
jectures, assertions,  and  guesses.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentle- 
man you  name,  but  probably  Mr.  Dodwell  could  give  it. 

Devonshire  /Yanfs.— Ibex.— You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  interesting 
plants  for  your  new  garden,  and  we  will  advise  you  so  far  as  we  can  on  any 
matters  that  are  submitted  in  a .definite  manner,  but  general  advices  on 
particular  cases  are  of  no  use  at  all.  As  you  ask  for  the  names  of  a few  interest- 
ing  plants  that  are  likely  to  thrive  in  a very  favourable  nook  near  the  sea,  we 
recommend  you  to  plant  Abutilon  vitifolium,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Berberis  Ne- 
paulensis,  Colletia  horrida,  Desfontania  spinosa,  Grislinia  littoralis  and  G. 
macrophylla,  Pittosporum  crassifolium,  P.  tobira,  andP,  undulatum,  Veronica 
Andersoni,  Daphne  Indica,  and  Agave  Americana.  You  may  be  liberal  in 
planting  camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  Escallonias,  Embothriums,  and  Grevilhas. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  or  so  we  should  like  to  hear  about  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

5o<jLs —Subscriber.— The  Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  published  by  Bell, 
York  Street,  price  about  7s.  6d.,  will  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
J.  Harris.- The  “latest”  books  are  not  always  the  best;  sometimes 
they  are  the  worst.  The  books  you  want  are  obtainable  only  as  acci- 
dent may  bring  them  forth,  as  no  bookseller  can  supply  them  forthwith  as 
though  there  were  thousands  at  command.  We  cannot  give  you  the  values 
of  any,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  should  be  glad  to  buy  some  of  them  at 
ten  times  the  amount  you  name.  H.  d.  Kebble.— Brown’s  Forster,  ^^bert  s 
Bulbous  Plants,  Paul’s  Eose  Garden,  Gordon’s  Pinetum.  W.  B.  B.— The  best 
Dutch  Dictionary  is  in  two  volumes  by  Callisch,  published  at  iiel  by  J±.  O.  A. 
Campagne.  Probably  Nutt  or  Trubner  could  supply  it.  The  best  first  book 
for  study  is  Ahn’s  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Dutch  Language,  published  by 
Trubner  J.  E.— The  most  complete  modern  work  on  gardening  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  where  there  is  no  horticultural  library  is  Thompson’s  “ Gardener  s 
Assistant,”  published  by  Blackie,  price  about  35s.  The  best  handibook  for 
your  friend  is  the  “Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,”  published  by  Groombndge 
at  6s.  


The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  for  November  contains  a striking  pioture 
entitled  the  “ Guard  of  the  Harem,” and  a series  of  tastelul  designs  for  needle- 
work embroidery.  The  notes  on  the  picture  galleries  are  interesting,  and  of 
course  the  space  devoted  to  the  fashions  boils  over  wth  beauty  and  glory. 

The  Herefordshire  Pomona,  Edited  by  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.E.o.  (171, 
Fleet  Street).— Part  5 of  this  noble  work  is  about  equally  divided  between  apples 
and  pears.  It  contains  twelve  coloured  plates  corresponding  in  general  tone  with 
those  previously  published,  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  speak  of  as  at 
once  faithful  transcripts  from  nature,  and  beautiful  examples  of  artistic  taste 
and  skill.  We  note  that  special  attention  is  given  to  such  grand  old  apples  as 
Golden  Pippin,  and  its  associates  of  the  same  class— The  Schoolmaster  Queen, 
Gravenstein,  Kymer,  Scarlet  Nonpariel,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
Barcelona  Pearmain,  Lemon  Pippin,  Winter  Colman,  Northern  Greening, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Gooseberry,  Kingston  Black,  a very  pretty  fruit , ffie 
Wildings,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  Pearson’s  Plate.  The  p^rs  that  take  the  load 
in  this  part  are  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Winter  Nelis,  Ch^montel,  Napoleon, 
Baronne  de  Mello,  Napoleon  III.,  Bishop  s Thumb,  Doyenne  Boussoch, 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Beurro  Capiaumont,  Beurrd  de 
l^ssomption,  Urbaniste,  Jewess,  Deux  Soeurs,  Belle  Julie.  There  are  seventy- 

two  varietiGS  in  all  figured  in  this  part.  i i n m i 

Greater  London.  By  Edward  VValkord  (Casaell).— All  who  know  Old 
and  New  London,”  which  was  commenced  by  the  late  Walter  Thornbury,  an 
completed  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  a work  on  the 
same  plan,  to  embrace  a larger  area,  and,  as  we  may  say,  devoted  to  London 
in  the  country,  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  now  work  will  rank  with 
the  old  one  in  size  and  style,  with  abundant  illustrations, 

features  of  a history  with  the  attractions  of  a scrap  book  The  first  nunibor 
ndioates  at  a glance  that  Mr.  Walford  is  well  prepared  for  the  task  before 
him  and  that  “ Greater  London  ” will  be  a work  of  value  and  importance. 

/land  and  Heart,  new  series,  published  at  1,  Partornoatcr  Buildings,  con- 
tains a good  portrait  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichardson,  F.R.b.,  from  a photograph  by 

Fireside,  Forty  Winks,  Home  ro»-d.s,  and  Day  of  Days  “'V* 

chceifiil  monthly  papers  edited  by  Rev.  C Buluk'k,  and 
Paternoster  Buildings.  “The  Fireside  ” is  adapted  for  young  P««P'«. 
not  as  yet  committed  thomsolves  to  a course  of  incurable  novel  read  g. 
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CKLKI'.RATKI)  TliKKS. 

I'lin  Lord  M.'iyor  ;ind  thu  olhor  Oommiuiiioiioni  of  ICiipiiif;  Korost,  who  liavo 
lately  visited  tlio  Diilcerios,  »iiw  many  famous  tri’os.  They  not  only  cniifjht 
glinipsos  of  tho  gnioi'fnl  hiroli  tint  adorn  Slmrwood  Korost,  but  drove  past 
tho  old  eedars  of  Clumluir,  tlio  lofty  liino  trees  at  Rullbrd,  and  viewed  tho 
great  beeches  and  piant  oaks  that  stand  so  proudly  in  tho  ]>ark  at  Welbeck. 
Tho  Duko  of  Portland’s  estate  is  widely  known  for  th«  grandeur  of  its  trees. 
Some  of  tho  timber  grown  in  tho  park  years  ago  was  used  in  building  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  at  tho  Abbey  there  is  still  preserved  a letter  written  by  Sir 
Ohristo|ther  Wren,  who,  communicating  with  tho  Duko  of  Newcastle’s  agent 
in  1 sends  the  dimensions  of  the  beams  he  requires  for  tho  roof  of  tho 
edilice,  and  adds  that  ho  “expects  this  season  but  ton  of  tho  great  trees.” 
Darley,  ni'ar  Matlock,  is  noted  for  its  famous  yew  tree  that  has  stood  in  the 
churchyard  for  ccuturios.  Hardwick  Park  is  rich  in  groat  oaks  with  abundant 
foliage,  but  Welbeck  excels  both  these  places  in  the  magnificence  of  its  trees, 
which  are  distinguished  not  only  for  girth  but  stretch  of  limbs.  The  “Groen- 
dsle  Oak  ” in  the  latter  park  is  called  “ the  Methuselah  of  Trees,”  and  writing 
of  it  in  1790,  in  his  “ Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  remarkable  oaks  at  Vv^'e!- 
beck,”  Major  Rook  said  the  tree  was  then  thought  to  be  700  years  old.  In 
1724,  an  opening  was  made  in  this  oak  large  enough  to  allow  a carriage, 
or  three  horsemen  abreat,  to  pass  through  it.  At  that  time  the  girth 
of  tho  ancient  tree  above  the  arch  was  nearly  .SO  ft.,  the  height 
of  the  arch  was  eleven  feet,  and  the  topmost  branches  were  54  ft.  from 
tho  ground.  Although  crippled  with  age  and  some  rough  treatment, 
the  “Greendalo  Oak”  still  nourishes.  It  has,  like  some  old  men, 
to  bo  propped  up  ; but  its  boughs  are  yet  green,  and  its  foliage  briglit.  The 
timber  taken  from  the  tree’s  heart  was  in  1724  made  into  a cabinet  for  the 
Countess  of  Oxford,  and  this  cabinet,  which  is  now  at  Welbeck,  contains 
several  inlaid  pictures,  one  or  two  of  which  represent  a former  Duke  of  Port- 
land driving  a coach  and  six  horses  through  the  cavity  cut  in  the  old  oak’s 
trunk.  On  the  estate  the  story  is  told  that  his  Grace,  in  an  after-dinner  frolic, 
made  a bet  of  1,000  guineas  that  he  could  drive  a coach  and  six  through  the 
body  of  the  tree  without  touching  the  bark,  and  that  he  accomplished  the  feat 


and  won  the  guineas.  Tho  cabinet,  which  is  quite  a work  of  art,  also  bears  the 
following  (piotation  from  Ovid’s  ” Metamorplioses  ” : 

ort  did  tho  Dryads  Icail  tlie  festive  dance 
liioioalii  his  Hliade,  or  hand  in  hand  cnelono 
The  orbit  of  his  triiidc  full  liftcen  yards  ; 

Whoso  head  above  his  fellows  of  his  prove 
Doth  tower,  as  those  above  the  sward  beneath. 

The  “porter  oaks,”  one  90  ft.  high  and  tho  other  100  ft.  in  stature,  have  long 
been  objects  of  interest  in  tho  park,  which  also  contains  “'I'ho  Seven  Sisters 
Oak,”  a very  erratic  tree,  that  possessed  until  very  lately  no  fewer  than  seven 
trunks  growing  from  one  root.  'J’he  “ Duke’s  Walking-stick,”  a fine  tree  111 
feet  high,  has  llnished  its  career  in  tho  park  ; but  in  the  ]ilantatinn  near  the 
abbey  is  a “young  oak  walking-stick”  129  years  old  and  l(K)  ft.  high. 
'I’horesby,  Clumber,  Itufford,  and  Welbeck  are  all  rich  in  giants  of  the  forest, 
and  tho  civic  dignitaries  of  the  metropolis  must  have  b.ad  a pleasant  and  in- 
strnctivn  outing  in  tho  Dukeries,  on  tho  borders  of  that  lami  of  i-oinanec  and 
tradition  in  which  Robin  Mood  and  Little  .John  drew  tlu  ir  bows  so  fearlessly 
in  the  days  when  the  electric  light  was  unknown  and  the  loconio'ive’a  voice 
was  unheard  in  the  shadowed  glades  and  quiet  valleys  of  Koglund.— />r«r7y 
News. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

P.  Brosse,  26,  Route  du  Pont  d’Alai,  Lyons.— /Viceef  List  of  Hoses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Cirape  Vines,  Strawberries,  <(c. 

Kklway  anu  Son,  Lanotort,  i^.oMV.Rf-y.r.  — 'Thirtij-seco?i(l  annual  Calaloijue 
of  Gladioli. 


EPPS'S  COCOA,— GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— ” By  a thorough  knowledge  of 
tho  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opin-ations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
apiilioation  of  the  fine  trropertios  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epp.s  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a delioately-rtavonved  beverage  whioh  in, ay  save  u.=  many  lieavy  doctors’  bills.  It 
is  by  tho  judicious  uso  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  bo  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  teudonoy  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are 
floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly-nourished  frame." 
— Civil  Service  GazeUe.— Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled 
“ .IAME3  EPPS  & Co.,  Horaoeopathio  Chemists,  London.”— Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate 
Essence. — [Advt.] 


URSE  CALENDARS 

Size,  2 X 1 i For  1883.  Size,  2 ^ Is 

Space  is  arranged  for  Name  and  Advertisement. 

FOUR  DESIGNS,  PRINTED  IN  COLOURS, 

JAPANESE  — GREEK  — RENAISSANCE  — PEACOCK 


Specimens,  with  Prices,  upon  application  to 

W.  H.  & L.  COLLINGRIDGE,  City  Press,  148  & 149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUILDER, 

121,  EUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  will  prepare  specia 
Drawings  and  Estimates  for  Greenhouses  if  desired 
without  charge,  and  send  his  Illustrated  Sheet  post 
free  ; also  Sketches  of  Wooden  Buildings  for  Tool 
Houses,  Store  Houses,  &c. 

Horticultural  Work  of  every  description  executed 
in  the  vei'y  best  manner. 


Greeahouses. 

PIT-LIGHTS  and  FRAMES,  Glazed  or 
Unglazed. 

Estimates  for  any  Style  or  Dimensions. 

Price  List  Post  Free. 

A.  Eaeexs,  Horticultural  Builder,  ■Wavendon,‘^^oburn,  Beds. 


THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 

Awarded  SILVER  MEDAL  (highest  award)  hy  Royal 
Horticultural  Societyt  1882. 

The  best  for  Amateurs’  Greenhouses,  Forcing  Pits,  &c. 
Hundreds  in  use. 

No.  1 size,  capable  of  heating  100  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe  ...  £2  12 
„ 200  „ „ „ ...  4 0 

>»  ” »’  M 400  „ „ „ ...  5 10 

[Delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

MESSENGER  AND  CO.,  LOUGHBORO’,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER, 
CLOTH,  and  FIBRE  for  Fumigating. 

The  he.it  and  .itrougest  it  i.v  possible  to  obtain.  6 lb.,  4s.  6d  ■ 
28  lb. , 20s.  Good  Strong  Tobacco  Paper  or  Cloth,  6 lb.  3s.  6d.  ; 
28  Ih.,  15s.  Carriage  paid  to  Loudon,  or  any  Railway  Station 
in  Kent. 

All  our  articles  contain  the  pare  Essence  of  Tobacco  only. 
Used  in  Royal  Nurseries,  the  Gardens  of  the  Nobility,  and 
by  leading  men  of  the  Profession,  &c. 

,,  . Manupactcbeks, 

DAKLlUGTOIir  BROS.,  Frederick  Street, 
CHA.THAM;. 

Orders  and  Cheques,  Darlington  Bros.,  Chatham. 
Old  Tobacco  Rope,  vert  stkons,  for  Fumigating,  &c., 
14  lb.,  4s.  6d. ; 28  lb,,  8s.;  56  lb.,  15s. ; 1 cwt.,  28s. 


LAMB’S. 


THE  BEST  LAMP  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  IS 

THE  EMPIRE  LAMP. 

(Rippingille’s  Patent.) 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  & ECONOMICAL 
DOMESTIC  LIGHT  EXTANT. 

It  Equals  Gas  for  Simplicity,  but  surpasses  it 
for  Illuminating  Power. 

This  Lamp  burns  without  a chimney,  a pear, 
shaped  globe  only  being  required,  which  has 
never  been  known  to  break  from  the  heat  of 
the  flame.  It  will  give  more  light  than  any 
other  Lamp  with  a wick  of  equal  size.  The 
combustion  is  so  perfect  that  it  deodorises  the 
oil,  and  burns  absolutely  without  smell,  giving 
au  intense  jmre  white  and  beautiful  light.  It 
is  unrivalled  for  simplicity  in  cleaning,  light- 
ing, and  trimming,  and  will  be  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  wherever  its  many  and  sub- 
stantial merits  are  once  really  kno’wn. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  Artificial  Light. 
Suitable  alike  for  the  cottage  or  the  mansioE- 
churches,chapels,schools,  public  buildings, &c. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  full  par- 
tioulai's,  giving  valuable  hints  on  Domestic 
Lighting  and  the  Management  of  Lamps,  free 
on  application  to 
THE  HOLBOllN  LAMP  CO.,  118,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 
Say  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 


THE  IMPROVED  DUPLEX  GAS  BOILER, 

FOR  GREER'HOTJSES,  &o. 

Complete,  6ft.  long,  with  Four  Pipes,  from  £3. 
Cost  of  Gas  less  than  One  Farthing  per  Hour. 
PRICE  LIST  AND  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLIGATICN. 


W.  M.  APPLETON, 

CL.TFTON',  BRISTOL. 


Russia  Mats, 

A ECHANGEL.  TAGANROG,  PETERS- 
r"3L  BURG,  and  every  other  kind  of  RUSSIA  MAT  for 
Nursery  and  Garden  purposes. 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  Seed  BAGS  and  SACKS,  best  ROLL 
TOBACCO  PAPER  and  Cloth. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  T.  ANDERSON, 

149,  Commercial  Street,  Iiondon,  E. 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 


Have  the  Ijargest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler.  Made  from  6 to  14  feet  long. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  COMECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  12th  Edition,  Price  Is. 

Price  Iiist  on  Application  Free. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Erected 
Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast-Iron  Plued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Male  in  Cast  Iron,  3 feet  long.  This  Boiler  will  bo  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wrouiint  Iron, 


GEO.  PREEDY.  JUNR.,  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER,  168,  DALSTON  LANE,  E. 

Est.  1E4S.  Two  miDutes’  from  Hackney  Downs  Station,  G.E.R. 

Every  description  of  Plant  Houses  built  on  tbe  most  reasonable  terms  consistent 
with  the  vei*y  best  materials  and  workmanship. 

Ilhistraied  Catalogues  6d.  each. 


The  above,  20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £26  10s, 


6 ft.  by  3 ft.,  21-oz.  glass,  £1  lOs.  The  above  from  £5. 

IV  B —The  TENANT’S  EEAN-TO  of  70  If.  area,  f 8. 

r PR'P’FDY  TUNR  havinebeen  favoured  with  so  many  orders  for  his  Span-roof  Greenhouses  and  Tenant  s Lean-to, 

a.  letting  the  public  kno/that  he  has  taken,  ° establishment, 

more  extensive  premises.  No.  168,  Dalston  Lane,  two  minutes  from  Hackney  Downs  Junction,  G.E.R. 


P,  J.  PERRY, 

Horticultural  Builder 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER, 
BANBURY. 


ART  WITH  ECONOMY, 

APPLIED  TO  CONSERVATORIES. 

Parti.  Illustrated.  Post  Free  Twelve  Stamps. 

Now  ready,  a New  Illustrated  Book  on 

HOT  WATER  HE. TING, 

ByF.  A.  FAWKES,  F.R.H.S., 

Price  One  Shilling,  post  free  13  stamps. 

Horticultural  Buildings  oj  every  description  Erected, 
Heated,  and  Fitted.  Flans  and  Estimates  Gratis. 

Extract  prom  Letter. — **  Kindly  send  me  another  of  thos 
very  useful  lists,  ‘Nurserymen’s  Greenhouses.’  The  ouo  I had  I 
have  just  posted  to  a friend  who  purposes  building  some  glass, 
and  to  whom  1 have  recommended  your  firm.— G.  M.,  Wemyss 


Bay,  Greenock.” 

T.  H.  P.  DENNIS  & CO.,  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C.  WORKS:  CHELMSFORD. 


Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  the  Erection  of 
all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

Hot-Water  Apparatus  for  Warming  Green- 
houses, Churches,  Schools,  and  Buildings  of  every 
description. 


PORTABLE  PLANT  FRAMES. 

The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kind  of 
frame  for  plant  growing,  and  every  one  with  a garden  should 
possess  one.  The  gashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the 
other,  and  the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and 
can  be  taken  apart  in  a few  minutes.  Sizes  and  prices, 
carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England,  ready  glazed  and 
painted  £ s.  d. 


BAYLISS,  JONES,  and  BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IRON  HURDLES,  GATES,  TREE  GUARDS, 

Iron  and  Wire  Espalier,  &c.,  &c. 


MATERIAL  FOR  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS. 


6 ft,  long,  4 ft.  wide 
12  „ 4 „ 

6 6 „ 

12  ..  6 


Packing 
cases  free. 


2 15 
4 16 
8 15 
6 10 


The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in. 

Lights  and  Framing  for  Brick  Pits  at  proportionately  low 
prices. 

R.  Halmday  and  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
Royal  Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


GALVANIZED 


EYES,  7d.  per  dozen.  HOLDFASTS,  with  I 

Winders,  7s-  per  dozen.  WIRE,  2s.  per  100  yaids. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London.  F..C. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


No.  75.— Melon  or  Cucumber  Frames. 

CASH  PRICES-Carriage  Paid. 

8 ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  £3  7 6 

12  ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  4 17  6 

16  ft  long  . . 6 ft.  wide  . . 6 7 6 

These  Frames  are  13  in.  deep  in  front,  and  24  in.  deep  at 
the  back ; the  lights  are  2 in.  thick,  with  a strong  iron 
Btrengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  Ail 
painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  tbe  lights  being  glazed 
with  best  21-oz.  English  glass. 

boilers. 

For  Heating  all  kinds  op  Horticultural  Buildings. 

New  Catalogue  Now  Ready.  Free  on  Application. 

Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich. 


The  Subscription  to  the  “ GAEDBNBES’  MAGAZINB  is 
11s.  6d.  for  one  year,  6s.  six  months,  commencing  at  any 
date.  Postal  order  to  the  Publishers  will  secure  prompt 
free  delivery  per  post. 

REMITTANCES  PAYABLE  TO  E.  W.  ALLEN,  PUBLISHER  “GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE,”  4,  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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SUBSCKIBKUS’  COPIES  OF  TiiR  Oardeners’  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free 
from  the  Ottice,  4.  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  K.C.,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  payment  in  apvance  : One  Copy,  2id.  ; 3 Months,  Ss.  ; B Months,  Bs. ; One 
Year,  lls.  Bd.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tasmania,  West 
Indies,  and  Zanzibar,  14s.  per  annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  current  Number  should  be  forwarded,  NOT  later  than 
Wednesday,  to  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Trade  Advertisements,  Sixpence  per  line  ; Five  lines  and  under,  2s.  Bd. ; Front 
Page,  Nlnepence  per  line ; per  Column,  £3 ; per  Page,  £9 ; Situations  Wanted,  &c., 
four  lines  (23  words)  and  under.  One  Shilling ; and  Threepence  for  every  additional 
seven  words.  A Remittance  should  accompany  each  order,  with  stamps  for  a copy 
(post  free.  2Jd.) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  cautioned  against  having  Letters  addressed  to 
Initials  at  Post  Offices,  as  all  Letters  so  addressed  are  opened  by  the  authorities  and 
returned  to  the  sender. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  year’s  numbers  can  be  had  of  the  publisher,  price  2s. 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  any  particular  number  should  be  secured  early  by  those  requiring 
them,  as  the  stock  of  back  numbers  is  at  all  times  small,  and  they  are  never  reprinted. 

SPEChAL  NOTICE. — All  communications  intended  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Paper 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES 
148  and  149,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  and  not  to  Ave  Maria  Lane,  as  oonsiderable 
delay  is  caused  when  instructions  are  forwarded  to  the  latter  place. 


€3f]^ibiii0MSi  awir  for  tjf  ®nsiui«0  39:ff£. 

Tuesday,  November  21.  — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Tuesday,  November  21,  and  Wednesday,  November  22. — Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Tbesday,  November  21,  to  Thursday,  November  23. — Brighton  Aquarium.— Exhi- 
bition of  Chrysanthemums,  Fruits,  and  Table  Decorations. 

Wednesday,  November  22,  and  Thursday,  November  23. — Northamptonshire 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  22. — Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society.— Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  22,  and  Thursday,  November  23. — Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursd.ay,  November  23.  — Aylesbury  Horticultural  Society. — Exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Thursday,  November  23. — Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 

Thursday,  November  23. — Staines  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  25.  — Chektham  Hill  and  Crumpsall  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


^uctijw  for  Mrri. 

Monday,  November  20,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  W.C. ; Bulbs  from  Holland. 

Tuesday,  November  21,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  November  22  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  November  23,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Friday,  November  24,  at  b2.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Lilium  auratum. 

Saturday,  November  25,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Plants  and  Bulbs. 


A Darwinian  Study  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  suggested  by  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  the  writer  asks  how  many  new  varieties 
have  been  introduced  to  the  Temple  Gardens  collection,  and  in  what 
particulars  these  have  dififered  from  year  to  year  to  the  present  time. 
The  evolutionists  are  wise  in  considering  nothing  too  mean  for 
scientific  study  or  minute  observation ; but  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able, we  think,  if  any  very  definite  conclusions,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  evolution,  are  to  be  derived  from  the  recent  history  of 
the  chrysanthemum.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  flower,  whether 
wild  or  cultivated,  may  be  appealed  to  for  some  revelation  of  its 
own  history,  and  perhaps  for  some  prediction  as  to  its  future.  If 
its  organs  of  reproduction  are  closely  sealed  up  against  the  intrusion 
of  insects  we  may  expect  it  to  be  hut  little  given  to  variation.  This 
happens  with  many  papilionaceous  plants,  which  are  very  constant  to 
their  ancient  types.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  displayed,  and  perhaps  associated  with  a shop  for  the  sale 
of  sweets,  we  may  expect  a perpetual  tendency  to  variation.  This 
happens  with  cruciferous  plants,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining true  stocks  of  brassicas,  wallflowers,  stocks,  and  rockets. 
That  the  chrysanthemum  carries  in  its  head  a lot  of  history  none 
can  doubt ; but  its  evolution  has  been  influenced,  no  one  knows  how 
long,  by  a factor  the  evolutionist  does  not  often  yecogni^e,  aud  in 
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respect  of  which  recognition  is  hut  one  stop  towards  tlie  acijuisition 
of  knowledge.  It  has  been  removed  from  the  spliero  ivlierein 
natural  laws  operate  without  a clieck,  and  brought  within  a domain 
where  natural  laws  are  to  a great  extent  set  at  defiance.  Nature 
would  probably  train  tlio  flower  to  sliow  a yellow  disk,  hut  man 
trains  it  to  conceal  or  obliterate  the  disk,  and  even  in  this  course  he 
is  not  constant,  and  may  change  his  mind  at  any  time. 

The  evolutionist  at  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition  may  be 
warned  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  medications  in  form 
and  colour  that  give  interest  to  now  varieties  from  the  florists’  point 
of  view  are  too  trivial  and  transitory  to  he  of  any  great  importance 
for  scientific  purposes.  Some  slight  deviation  from  the  customary 
type — a mere  difference  in  some  shade  of  colour — may  delight  the 
florists,  who,  like  the  men  of  Athens,  are  for  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  a new  thing ; while  as  regards  the  relation  of  this  change  to 
organography  it  may  be  absolutely  inconsequential.  Florists’  flowers 
are  in  a certain  sense  works  of  art.  In  their  production  the  insect 
agencies  provided  by  nature  are  carefully  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  function,  for  not  only  do  the  florists  fertilize  their 
flowers  by  hand,  but  they  protect  them  with  nets  and  muslins  and 
the  like,  to  exclude  the  poor  bees  from  the  sweetmeats  that  they 
love.  It  is  true  that  some  important  classes  of  flowers  are  allowed 
to  produce  their  seeds  naturally,  but  then  man  comes  in  with  his 
notions  of  selecting,  and  with  ruthless  hands  destroys  every  seedling 
that  does  not  please  him,  making  his  fancy,  his  notion,  his  taste, 
his  fanaticism — call  it  what  you  will — the  rascally  intruder  to 
stand  between  the  Flower  and  Dame  Nature.  It  follows  that  florists’ 
flowers  represent,  or  tend  to  represent,  the  human  notion  of  what  a 
flower  should  be.  It  is  like  some  people’s  rockwork,  which  does  not 
show  how  nature  has  fashioned  rocks,  but  how  she  ought  to  have 
fashioned  them.  The  florists,  however,  have  the  advantage  at  ev&sry 
point,  because  they  take  all  their  rules  from  the  suggestions  of 
nature  ; nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  at  the  end 
of  the  story,  the  notion  of  a man  or  of  a body  of  men  determines 
what  the  flower  should  he,  and  Nature  is  deposed  from  the  position 
of  mistress,  a position  she  fills  so  well  in  the  wilds,  and  becomes  a 
mere  servant  or  slave  in  the  gardens. 

But  the  vagaries  of  taste,  pure  and  simple,  are  not  the  only 
influences  that  step  in  to  bother  the  evolutionist.  The  public  taste 
having  taken  a certain  turn,  the  commercial  element  comes  in  to  back 
it  up  without  any  question  of  its  reasonableness.  Practically  it  does 
not  matter  at  all ; but  from  the  sublime  Darwinian  stand  point  it  is 
an  awful  thing  that  arbitrary  taste  and  irrational  fashion  should  be 
encouraged  by  mere  money-makers  to  upset  the  normal  course  of 
nature.  But  the  plant  merchants  are  only  to  be  regarded  as 
intensified  exponents  of  the  latest  fashions.  Their  business  is  to 
produce  for  their  customers  what  their  customers  want,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  observe  how  successful  they  are,  no  matter  whether 
their  labours  meet  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
evolutionists.  As  a rule,  these  very  learned  people  cherish  an 
inward  contempt  for  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  florists  ; 
but  if  their  evolutionary  brains  were  large  enough  they  would 
regard  the  work  of  the  florist  as  a kind  of  divine  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  his 
floral  fancies  must  have  something  in  them  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  scheme  of  the  universe.  He  loves  circles  and  ellipses 
and  mathematical  proportions,  and  smooth  edges ; and  the  stars 
that  spangle  in  the  heavens  are  described  as  having  similar 
affections,  and  so  it  may  be  truly  said,  even  in  the  language  of  the 
almanac,  that  the  florist  moves  with  the  times.  However,  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  commercial  element,  and  it  may  be  prudent  to 
warn  the  evolutionist  that  the  commercial  element  is  not  allied  to 
art  or  science  or  nature  j it  is  allied  only  to  money,  and  if  there  is  a 
pound  to  be  earned  by  turning  nature  out  of  doors  a man  will  be 
found  with  courage  enough  to  attempt  to  earn  the  money.  The 
dahlia  illustrates  the  case.  The  florists,  by  means  of  years  of  patient 
and  pious  labour,  have  “ evolved  ” the  double  dahlia  out  of  the 
single.  As  compared  with  its  original  self,  the  double  dahlia  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  But  society  made  a cry  for  single  dahlias,  society, 
being  human,  having  no  regard  whatever  to  the  poetical  justice  that 
presides  in  the  imagined  universe  of  the  evolutionists.  Forthwith 
the  commercial  men,  aided  by  the  florists,  dug  from  the  formless 
void  of  floral  obsoletism  the  old  single  dahlias  that  a former  fashion 
had  discarded^  aqd  in  the  language  ^ the  shoeblack,  “ H?re  you  are, 
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sir.”  Yes,  at  one  l)ound  we  effected  a retrogression  of  some  seventy- 
three  years,  for  the  first  double  dahlia  was  soon  in  Berlin  in  the 
year  1809. 

To  return  to  tho  chrysanthemum.  Whatever  interest  attaches  to 
the  Temple  Gardens  collection  belongs  to  many  other  collections. 
Tho  evolutionist  must  not  trust  to  them  overmuch  for  the  purpose 
he  has  in  view.  A reasonable  study  of  this  flower  for  the  illustration 
of  its  capabilities  and  tendencies  in  variation  must  bo  carried  on  by 
tho  aid  of  a copious  dated  catalogue  and  a collection  comprising 
representatives  of  all  the  styles  that  have  ranked  high  at  certain 
epochs.  And  we  would  advise  tho  intending  student  to  grow  tho 
flower  for  a few  years  and  become  familiar  with  it,  both  at  home 
and  at  cxhil)itions.  Mr.  Broome  entered  tho  Temple  Gardens  in 
the  year  1832,  but  probably  did  not  dabble  in  chrysanthemums  in 
any  definite  manner  until  about  1846,  when  the  Stoke  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  founded.  At  that  early  date  ^ there 
were  fine  flowers  in  cultivation,  such  as  Marochal  Duroc,  Christine, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Nonpareil,  Annie  Salter,  and  Queen  of  England, 
which  variously  date  from  1830,  1840,  and  1847.  _ If  we  suppose 
that  during  the  past  forty  years  twenty  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced  per  annum  to  the  Temple  collection  there  will  be  a total 
of  800  varieties  to  be  accounted  for.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  reader 
knows  how  to  begin  accounting  for  them.  Whatever  their  number — 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand — they  would  be  subject  to  the  law  that 
rules  in  gardens,  for  as  old  varieties  are  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  new  ones  the  continuity  required  by  the  evolutionist  is  put  out 
of  his  way,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies.  In 
happy  days  gone  by  the  chrysanthemum  men  used  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Salter’s  to  admire  and  discuss  the  merits  of  new  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Broome  was  as  constant  a visitor  as  any.  And  the  chrysanthemum 
men  took  their  failings  as  well  as  their  virtues  with  them  j a novelty 
was  above  all  things  to  be  desired,  and  in  judging  the  novelty  they 
were  influenced  as  much  by  fashion  as  by  taste.  During  that  joyous 
era  in  the  history  of  the  flower  the  incurved  type  was  in  high  favour ; 
the  Japanese  sorts  were  unknown,  and  probably  had  they  made  their 
appearance  any  earlier  than  they  did  they  would  have  met  with  no 
such  favour  as  they  have  secured  and  still  retain. 

The  chrysanthemum  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1764,  and  John  Salter  declares  in  his  treatise 
(published  by  Groombridge,  1865)  that  the  varieties  were  then 
“ semi-double,  with  quilled  or  long  narrow  ragged  florets.”  That 
the  florists  have  effected  a transformation  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
when  we  have  the  evolutionist  inquiring  into  the  matter  we  are 
bound  to  warn  him  of  the  imperfection  of  the  botanical  record.  The 
early  botanists  described  Chrysanthemum,  indioum  as  a single  yellow 
flower,  but  this  only  proves  the  meagreness  of  their  knowledge.  In 
1789  M.  Blanchard  imported  from  China  to  Marseilles  white,  purple, 
and  violet  chrysanthemums.  In  the  year  1790  one  of  these  found  its 
way  to  England,  and  flowered  in  Colville’s  nursery  at  Chelsea_  in 
1795.  Its  floral  characters  have  been  preserved  for  our  edification 
in  figure  327  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  This  variety  was  of  the 
class  now  known  as  reflexed  flowers,  and  it  remotely  resembles  Mr. 
Murray,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  some  other  of  the  high-coloured  flowers. 
Taking  the  figure  and  the  description  together,  we  should  say  that 
the  variety  of  1795  only  needed  to  be  well  grown  to  be  good  enough 
for  cultivation  in  the  present  day.  But  this  conjecture  suggests 
another.  It  is  likely  that  it  represented  ages  of  cultivation  in  China 
before  it  became  known  here,  and  if  the  conjecture  is  worth  any- 
thing it  puts  the  evolutionist  hors  de  combat,  at  least  for  a moment, 
because  of  the  stretch  of  time  that  is  imported  into  the  argument. 

The  chief  interest  for  the  evolutionist  in  the  history  of  the 
chrysanthemum  is  to  be  found,  we  imagine,  in  the  process  by  which 
the  incurved  varieties  have  been  formed.  They  are  probably 
farthest  removed  of  any  from  the  wild  type,  whatever  that  may  be. 
But  if  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  incurved  section  to  the  extent 
of  about  fifty  years,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  modifications  of 
the  flower  during  the  centuries  of  its  cultivation  in  China.  The 
question  will  necessarily  arise.  How  many,  if  any,  of  the  incurved 
varieties  were  imported  ready  made  1 In  other  words,  can  we  with 
safety  aver  that  they  were  all  produced  by  the  French  and  English 
florists,  who  for  some  ninety  years  have  made  a pet  of  the  chrysan- 
themum 1 

In  the  year  1833  Mr.  Haworth  had  at  Chelsea  a collection  of 
forty-eight  varieties,  of  which  he  gave  a descriptive  list  in  “ Loudon’s 
Gardeners’  Magazine”  of  that  year.  They  are  classified  as  com- 
prising 13  ranunculus-flov.rered  ; 12  incurved  ranunculus-flowered; 
7 marigold-flowered,  “with  well-formed  double  flowers,”  and  16 
tasselled.  John  Salter  had  about  thirty  incurved  flowers  when  he 
began  to  raise  seedlings  at  Versailles  in  tho  year  1843.  These,  ho 
says,  were  obtained  since  1830.  But  when  he  got  fairly  to  work  the 
progress  was  rapid,  tho  satalogues  expanded,  and  the  exhibitions 
made  the  public  acquainted  with  their  beauties.  Tho  pomponos 
date  from  so  late  a period  as  1846,  when  Mr.  Fortune  introduced 


two  varieties,  which  fell  into  Salter’s  hands,  who  soon  made  many  of 
them,  so  that  very  soon  thereafter  the  pompones  formed  an  im- 
portant class,  distinct  from  the  largo  flowers.  In  1860  Salter  had 
in  his  nursery  750  varieties,  of  which  500  were  large  flowers  and 
250  pompones.  There  is  no  such  collection  extsting  at  the  present 
time,  but  we  may  fairly  reckon  that  the  total  number  of  named 
varieties,  being  the  erdme  de  la  creme  of  myriads  of  seedlings  raised 
within  the  past  forty  years,  must  bo  fully  1,000  at  the  very  least. 
In  our  opinion  a careful  audit  would  bring  up  the  total  to  near 
1,500  ; but  opinions  are  of  no  great  consequence  in  these  matters, 
more  especially  when  the  evolutionist  is  looking  on.  However,  he 
is  looking  on,  and  wo  return  to  matters  of  fact.  We  invite  him  now 
to  take  71  ite  that  fashion,  taste,  whim — something  that  originates  in 
the  mind  of  man — has  a very  disturbing  influence  in  such  a matter 
as  the  one  now  before  us.  In  the  pursuit  after  incurved  flowers  the 
florists  have  made  a slight  halt  to  admire  the  .Japanese  tasselled  and 
fringed  varieties,  which  are  probably  not  far  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  wildings,  and  this  fact  stands  sheer  in  the  way  of  a peace- 
able and  plausible  explanation,  on  the  lines  of  the  evolutionist,  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  chrysanthemum. 


National  Aubioula  Society. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  report  gave  satisfaction, 
the  exhibition  of  1882  having  been  signally  successful  and  the  income 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  exhibition  of  next  year  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  April  24. 

The  Death  oe  Me.  Faulkneb,  gardener  to  P.  R.  Leyland,  Esq., 
Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool,  gives  a peculiar  though  melancholy  interest 
to  the  winning  of  the  twenty-five  guinea  challenge  cup  at  the  Kingston 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  The  present  is  the  final  competition,  and  Mr, 
Faulkner  was  one  of  three  eligible  to  compete.  The  other  competitors 
are  Mr.  'i'unnington,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Harding,  of  Putney. 

Pelaegonium  Society. — The  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  was 
well  attended,  and  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were  approved.  The 
treasurer  has  a fair  balance  in  hand,  but  will  require  some  augmenta- 
tion  of  the  fund  to  keep  the  schedule  to  its  present  standard.  The 
prizes  offered  for  hybrids  of  Geranium  pratense  and  Pelargonium 
oblongatum  will  be  repeated  in  the  schedule  adopted.  The  exhibition 
for  1883  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  26. 

Kingston  Oheysanthemum  Show  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  last,  and,  as  was  generally  antioipated,^  proved  the  most_  im- 
portant exhibition  of  the  season.  The  winner  in  the  final  competition 
for  the  Challenge  Vase,  first  offered  in  1879,  was  Mr.  G,  Harding, 
Putney  Heath ; and  the  winner  of  the  second  Challenge  V ase,  the 
competition  for  which  commenced  this  year,  was  Mr.  Molyneux, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham. 

The  Peoposed  Pine  Show  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  are  so  few  cultivators  of  the  flower 
that  an  exhibition  in  June  next  might  be  below  the  standard  requisite 
to  a healthy  revival  of  interest  in  it.  To  obtain  the  requisite  funds 
would  be  an  easy  matter,  but  to  obtain  the  flowers  appears  at  present 
beyond  possibility.  However,  the  slight  discussion  of  the  subject 
resulting  on  the  proposal  to  hold  an  exhibition  has  in  some  part 
accomplished  the  object  the  exhibition  was  intended  to  promote. 
Many  are  now  embarking  in  the  cultivation  of  pinks,  and  trade  stocks 
have  been  consumed  by  new  buyers,  giving  promise  of  a future  oonsti- 
tuency  for  a National  Pink  Society.  Postponement  for  one  season 
will  afford  the  time  needful  for  the  production  of  flowers,  while  it  will 
avert  the  injury  to  the  cause  that  might  result  from  an  unsatisfactory 
first  exhibition. 

The  Sale  of  Me.  Pilgeim’s  Orchids  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  on 
the  9th  produced  a total  of  about  £1,200.  We  give  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  lots  and  the  number  of  guineas  at  which  they  were  sold. 
Vanda  tricolor,  10  ; Cattleya  Skinneri,  a large  plant  showing  eleven 
sheaths,  24 ; the  Holford  variety  of  Saccolahium  guttatum,  14 ; the 
Denison  variety  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  19 ; Masdevallia  Chelsoni, 
17  ; Cattleya  Trianas  alba,  15  ; Cattleya  exoniensis,  23— smaller  plants, 
11  and  10 ; Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum,  in  12-in.  pot,  10 ; 
Cattleya  Mossisa,  a large  plant,  11 ; Cattleya  Triana  Morgan!,  26 ; 
Aerides  Schroderi,  a fine  young  plant,  22  ; Cattleya  W arneri,  a fine 
plant,  12J  ; Cattleya  labiata,  _the  old  autumn-flowering  variety,  now 
scarce,  a fine  plant  coming  into  flower,  32 ; Lsslia  anceps  Dawsoni, 
12,  and  another  plant,  10  ; Odontoglossum  polyxanthum,  ll ; Odonto- 
glossum histrionicum  helium,  unique,  14.  The  collection  was  a com- 
prehensive one  and  had  been  formed  with  good  judgment. 

The  Royal  Society.— The  following  is  the  list  of  names  of  council 
and  officers  which  will  be  proposed  for  election  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  society  to  be  held  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  30th  inst. : 
President,  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. ; treasurer, 
John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.;  secretaries,  Professor  George  Gabnel 
Stokes,  M.A.,D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Michel  Poster,  M.A.,  M.D. ; 
foreign  secretary.  Professor  Alexande"!'  William  Williamson,  Ph.D. 
Otli6r  nicixil>6rs  of  fch©  council'™"ProfG3sor  AAT.  Grylls  A-diuiis,  M..A., 
F.C.P.S. ; John  Ball,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. ; Thomas  Lauder  Brunton, 
M.D.,  Sc.D.;  Professor  Heinrich  Debus,  Ph.D.;  Francis  Galton, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.;  Professor  Glaus  Henrici,  Ph.D.;  Professor  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  LL.D. ; Professor  E.  Ray  LaDkester,  M.A. ; Professoi 
Joseph  Lister,  M.D. ; Professor  Joseph  Prostwioh,  M.A.,  F.G.b. ; 
Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.  M.A. ; Professor  Henry  Enfield  Roscoo, 
B.A.,  LL.D. ; Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  M.A. ; Osbort  Salviu.  M.A., 
F.L.S. ; Warrington  W.  Smyth,  M.A. ; Edward  James  Stone,  M.A. 
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FORCING  SEAKALF. 

)iy  JoHErn  Macdonald. 

Various  means  arc  atloptod  for  forcinj'  this  useful  and  delicious 
vegetable.  Dilferont  ciiltivators  hold  difl'cront  views  as  to  the  value 
of  certain  available  means  of  forcing  soakale.  as  well  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  produce  when  obtained.  In  this  matter,  perhaps,  I hold  some- 
what old-fashioned  opinions,  because  I believe  that  to  obtain  both 
quantity  and  <]uality  it  is  best  to  force  the  roots  in  the  gi'ound.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  always  bo  the  most  desirable  plan  j on 
the  contrary,  theie  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  If, 
for  instance,  there  is  a scarcity  of  stable  manure  and  leaves,  there 
would  bo  some  dilliculty  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  forcing  it  where 
growing,  and  this  observation  is  sulUcient  to  show  that  I am  aware  of 
the  dilHculties  that  surround  those  who  are  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  adopt  measures  with  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
experienced  cultivator  to  wholly  agree.  I shall  therefore  give  in 
detail  an  outline  of  the  various  ways  in  which  seakale  may  be  forced 
to  suit  a variety  of  cases,  and  I shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  place 
my  remarks  under  separate  headings. 

Forcing  in  the  Open  Ground. 

Much  will  depend  as  to  when  forcing  should  commence  for  the 
earliest  crop  on  the  time  supplies  are  wanted  for  use,  and  to  aid  the 
inexperienced  in  forming  an  idea  bow  eai’ly  seakale  may  be  had,  I may 
state  that  it  will  require  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  when 
forcing  is  commenced  in  November  than  when  the  preliminary  steps 
are  deferred  until  the  month  of  February.  If  it  is  desii’ed  to  have 
this  vegetable  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  supplies,  preparatory 
measui'es  must  commence  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  all  the 
leaves  must  be  cut  off  the  plants  that  are  intended  for  early  forcing. 
This  will  enforce  rest,  a point  of  much  importance.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber the  crowns  must  be  examined,  and  every  particle  of  the  stems  of 
the  leaves  that  were  left  must  be  removed.  Proper  seakale  pots  should 
at  once  be  put  on,  one  to  each  plant,  and  then  the  fermenting  materials 
to  furnish  the  heat  may  be  applied.  The  best  material  for  furnishing 
the  heat  is  a mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  freshly-gathered 
leaves  and  one  part  of  stable  manure.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  quan- 
tity of  fermenting  materials  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  heat, 
as  much  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  In  mild  weather  less  artificial 
heat  is  required  than  when  it  is  frosty  and  cold  winds  prevail.  In  a 
general  way,  if  sufficient  is  put  on  to  cover  the  pots  to  a depth  ranging 
from  four  to  six  inches  it  will  afford  heat  enough,  a steady  warmth 
being  all  that  is  required.  If  a high  temperature  is  maintained  the 
growth  will  come  poor  and  weak.  Inexperienced  growers  will  do  well 
to  plunge  a thermometer  about  nine  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  examine  it  about  twice  a week.  At  no  time  should  the  heat 
range  higher  than  65  deg.,  and  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  keep 
it  as  near  to  that  point  as  possible.  Generally  speaking,  in  such  a 
temperature  from  three  to  four  weeks  will  be  required  to  obtain  a 
good  sample  from  November  to  the  middle  of  January,  but  after  that 
date  less  heat  will  be  required,  and  the  produce  will  be  ready  for  the 
table  in  a shorter  time.  To  keep  up  a successional  supply  a fresh  lot 
of  pots  should  be  put  on  every  fortnight,  and  after  the  first  crop  is 
cut  the  same  pots  and  fermenting  materials  may  be  used  again,  with 
the  addition  of  some  well-prepared  hot  manure  to  revive  the  heat. 
After  being  forced  the  crowns  must  not  be  left  exposed  to  severe  frost, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  after  the  pots  are  removed  to  place  a cone  of  dry 
litter  upon  each  of  the  oi’owns,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  early  in 
March, 

Forcing  on  Hotbeds. 

When  there  is  any  objection  to  forcing  seakale  in  the  ground  this 
plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  more  particularly  where  there  is  no 
mushroom  house  or  suitable  forcing  pit  in  which  it  can  be  brought 
forward.  The  roots  that  are  taken  up  for  forcing  will  afford  a supply 
of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  are  made  from  the  largest  roots,  and 
should  be  cut  into  six-inch  lengths.  The  cuttings,  I may  remark,  should 
be  removed  from  the  crowns  before  they  are  forced,  and  be  laid  in 
soil  which  must  quite  cover  them  until  February,  or  at  the  latest  early 
in  March,  when  they  must  be  planted  in  good  ground,  a fresh  quarter 
being  selected  each  year.  To  secure  very  early  supplies  an  early 
preparation  of  the  plants  must  be  made,  a remark  which  applies  to 
all  the  early  crops,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
same  instructions  again  when  referring  to  other  plans  of  forcing.  For 
the  first  supply  the  plants  should  have  a greater  portion  of  the  leaves 
removed  from  them  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  be  immediately 
dug  up  and  laid  in  again,  either  on  the  spot  on  which  they  have  been 
grown  or  in  some  other  place  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Early  lifting  for 
the  first  supplies  is  necessary  to  secure  a short  season  of  rest,  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  production  of  first-class  produce.  The  size  of 
the  frame  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  will  depend  mainly  on  the  quan- 
tity required.  To  put  the  matter  in  as  simple  a manner  as  possible, 
a one-light  frame  for  a small  family  and  a two-light  frame  for  a large 
one  will  be  the  most  suitable.  The  same  description  of  fermenting 
materials  will  be  required  for  this  plan  as  when  it  is  forced  under  pots 
on  the  ground.  As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  hotbed,  I need  only 
say  that  in  all  the  details  it  must  be  made  the  same  as  any  other  bed  ; 
but  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  seakale  will  not  bear  hard 
forcing.  • The  heat  must  be  sufficient  without  being  excessive,  and  it 
must  be  lasting.  If  a thermometer  placed  inside  the  frame  stands 
between  60  deg.  and  65  deg.  continuously,  allowing  for  about  5 deg. 
variation  on  cold  nights  and  windy  days,  the  crop  will  come  on  well; 
but  directly  the  heat  falls  below  60  degs.  in  mild  weather  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  a lining  of  good  hot  manure  on  the  north  and  east 


sides  of  the  bed,  if  not  round  the  wliolc  of  it,  and  this  lining  must  l^o 
renewed  as  often  as  tlic  heat  dcclimis. 

Jf  a onc-liglit  frame  is  used,  one  half  of  it  will  furnish  enough  for 
one  crop,  and  the  other  half  should  be  planted  ten  days  later.  In  my 
own  case,  when  I force  soakale  this  way  and  require  a rather  largo 
supply,  I use  a two-light  frame  and  plant  it  according  to  this 
diagram, 


which  gives  me  a succession  of  supplies  in  the  same  frame,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  numbers  are  placed.  I find  the  heat  to  be  pretty  well 
exhausted  in  the  bed  before  the  third  lot  is  put  in,  and  to  make  good 
this  defect  I use  a much  thicker  lining.  The  hotbed  should  be  made 
up  a week  before  the  roots  are  put  in  the  frame,  and  a six-inch  layer 
of  soil  should  be  provided  in  the  frame  in  which  to  plant  the  roots,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted  the  lights  must  be  put  on  and  covered  with 
mats.  Neither  light  nor  air  must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  interior  of 
the  frames  or  the  young  growth  will  be  of  a purple  colour  instead  of 
white,  and  strong  in  flavour.  After  the  roots  have  been  once  forced 
it  is  better  to  throw  them  away  and  provide  young  ones  for  the  next 

Forcing  in  the  Mushroom  House. 

In  manv  places  where  there  is  a mushroom  house,  it  is  a common 
practice  to' utilize  that  structure  for  the  production  of  seakale ; and,  all 
things  considered,  perhaps  it  is  a good  one.  Some  cultivators  put  six 
or  eight  crowns  in  a ten-inch  pot  and  then  place  an  inverted  pot  over 
them.  A certain  number  of  these  filled  at  intervals  and  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  will  maintain  a supply  with  very  little  trouble,  as 
these  structures  are  generally  kept  rather  warm,  a temperature  of 
60  deg.  being  the  most  usual,  which  suits  seakale  better  than  one  much 
higher.  Other  growers  have  strong  boxes,  in  which  they  place  six  or 
eight  inches  of  soil  and  plant  the  crowns.  By  keeping  them  in  dark- 
ness the  produce  comes  beautifully  white  and  delicate  in  flavour : for 
my  own  part,  I prefer  boxes  to  pots. 

Other  Means  of  Forcing. 

It  must  suffice  to  say,  under  this  heading,  that  when  well-prepared 
crowns  are  planted  in  six  inches  of  soil,  in  either  pots  or  boxes,  and 
means  taken  to  secure  perfect  darkness  and  the  exclusion  of  air,  con- 
stant supplies  of  seakale  may  be  produced  in  any  structure  that  affords 
the  requisite  degree  of  heat.  Very  often  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a 
space  over  the  hot-water  apparatus,  or  in  one  corner  of  an  early 
vinery  or  plant  stove,  as  but  little  space  is  required. 


BOROUGH  OF  HACKNEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 


November  15  and  16. 

This  old-established  and  important  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Eoyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  there  was 
a general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  most  successful  show"  the 
society  has  held  for  many  years  past.  The  plants  in  groups  were  particularly 
good,  and  judiciously  arranged  at  either  end  of  the  rnain  building  produced  a 
rich  and  striking  effect.  The  cut  blooms  were  staged  in  immense  numbers  and 
in  grand  condition,  the  Japanese  flowers  being  simply  marvellous,  and  attracted 
no  small  share  of  attention.  There  was  a large  and  excellent  display  of  fruit, 
comprising  grapes,  pears,  and  apples.  The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., I and  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.  for  vegetables  and  potatoes  brought  out  a strong  competition, 
and  the  several  collections  formed  a large  and  important  feature. 

Cut  Blooms  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  a stage  extendmg  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  of  high-class  quality  thmughout.  The 
most  important  class  in  the  schedule  was  that  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to  con- 
sist of  equal  numbers  of  Japanese  and  incurved  flowers.  The  number  of 
entries  !was  very  large,  and  the  stands  closely  matched  in  merit,  and  in  the 
result  the  first  prize  of  lOL  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J. 
Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  for  blooms  of  the  most  magnificent 
character.  The  incurved  flowers,  which  were  of  immense  size  and  splendidly 
finished,  represented  Empress  of  India,  Refulgence,  Golden  Eagle,  John  Salter, 
Mrs.  Heales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Larey, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Alfred 
Salter,  Lady  Slade,  Barbara,  and  Princess  Beatrice.  The  Japanese  flowers 
were  of  grand  quality,  but  the  stand  would  have  been  much  improved  by  tme 
addition  of  a few  more  highly-coloured  flowers.  Chief  among  the  varieties 
were  Ethel,  Elaine,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Peter  the  Great,  Alba  Plena,  Mens. 
Ardene,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Criterion,  Mens.  Delaux,  Nagasaki  Violet, 
Hiver  Fleuri,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Alba  Striata,  Garnet, 

Mr.  Herrin,  Chalford  Park,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  second,  and  Mr.  Meade,  Wyncote, 


The  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  was  exceptionally  well 
filed,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Langdon,  Brook 
douse.  Upper  Clapton,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Golden  Empress  of  Indm,  Mrs. 
Seales,  Princess  Beatrice,  Empress  of  India,  J ardin  des  Plantes,  George  Gl^uy , 
lohn  Salter,  Enamel,  Venus,  Antonefii,  Cherub,  Emily  Dale,  PrmcMS  of  Teck 
Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newmgton,  Kefulgence, 
Jolden  Queen,  White  Globe,  Nil  Desperandum,  Queen  of  England,  Mr. 
Bunn,  and  Princess  of  Wales  ; Mr.  G.  Berry,  Roehampton,  second ; and  Mr. 
iVildman,  Peckham,  third.  For  eighteen  incurved  flowers,  open,  Mr.  Berry 
ivas  first  with  a capital  stand,  and  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr.  l^dout, 
Eleiarate,  was  a good  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin  and  Mr. 
rhe  finest  blooms  contributed  to  the  open  class  for  six  were  those  from  Mr 
Langford,  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Jupp.  At  the  head  of  the  nu^rws  com 
petitors  in  the  “borough  ’ class  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  Mr,  W.  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  who  staged  splendid  blooms  of  J ardin  des 
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Plantes,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Ilcales,  Mr.  Ilrunlees,  Princess  of 
Teok,  Venus,  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Enamel,  Golden  Eagle,  Rev.  J. 
Dix,  Mr,  Hunn,  and  Barbara;  Mr.  Gilbey  second,  and  Mr.  Payne  third. 

The  competition  was  very  severe  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
flowers,  and  the  first  prize  stand  was  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  and 
included  superb  blooms  of  Baronne  do  Prailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mono. 
Ardene,  Meg  Merrilies,  The  Daimio,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Mme.  Audiguier,  Peter  the 
Groat,  The  Sultan,  Rod  Dragon,  Mine.  Rendatler,  Grandifloruin,  Soleil  Levant, 
Alba  Plena,  Piire  Delaux,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Ethel ; Mr.  Gibson  seoond, 
Mr.  J.  Garaway,  Durdharn  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol,  third,  and  Mr.  W.  Monk, 
Leytonstone,  fourth.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Gilbey,  and 
Mr.  W.  Holmes  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  and  Co.  for  twelve  Japanese, 
to  include  George  Gordon,  Rubra  striata.  Flambeau,  and  Laurence,  the  silver 
cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Starling  for  a superb  lot  of  blooms.  The  valuable 
tea  and  coffee  service  offered  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Camberwell,  for  a stand  of 
eighteen  trusses  of  pompones  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Butcher,  who  had  a fine 
lot  of  flowers.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  was  also  successful  in  taking  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  anemone  pompones,  and  the  finest  stand  of  large  anemone 
flowers  was  staged  by  Mr.  Gibson ; Mr.  Berry  second. 

Plants  were  far  above  the  average  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  a group  arranged  for  effect,  Messrs.  S.  Mahood  and 
Bon  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  were  first  and  second  with  a large  and  attrac- 
tive group,  but  by  far  the  finest  and  decidedly  the  most  effective  group  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Monk,  who  was  awarded  a First-class  Certificate.  The 
most  successful  of  the  competitors  in  the  various  classes  for  trained  specimens 
were  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Drain,  Southgate  Nursery,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  E.,  Mr. 
Butcher,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Gilbey,  who  it  need  hardly  be  said  staged  collec- 
tions of  great  excellence. 

Fruit  formed  a most  interesting  and  attractive  feature,  as  all  the  classes 
were  well  filled  and  the  quality  was  exceptionally  high.  For  three  bunches  of 
any  black  grape  Mr.  Summers,  Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherham,  was  first  with 
Barbarossa,  and  Mr.  Herrin  and  Mr.  Ridout  were  second  and  third  with  Mrs. 
Pince.  The  prizes  for  white  grapes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  Loughton,  Mr. 
Austen,  and  Mr.  Herrin  for  splendid  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
prizetakers  for  three  bunches  of  Alicante  were  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  Ridout, 
and  Mr.  Goodacre,  all  of  whom  presented  this  grape  in  splendid  style.  In 
competition  for  the  prizes  for  Gros  Colmar,  Mr.  Lyon,  Sundridge  Park,  was 
first  with  magnificent  bunches,  and  Mr.  S.  Castle  was  second  with  large 
bunches,  but  rather  wanting  in  colour. 

Dessert  apples  were  presented  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  Austen,  Mr.  Water- 
man, Aylesford,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  Calcot,  who  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  class 
for  six  kinds,  and  these  were  well  shown  by  several  other  exhibitors.  The 
principal  varieties  represented  were  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Boston  Russet.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  culinary  apples  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Fowle, 
Dagmersfield,  Hants,  for  splendid  examples  of  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Hollandbury 
Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Alfriston,  and  Blenheim  Orange  ; Mr.  Ross  second  with 
Mfere  de  Manage,  EchlinviUe  Seedling,  Waltham  Abbey,  Stirling  Castle, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Pears  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr. 
Ross,  Welford  Park,  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  good  collections  were  contributed 
by  several  other  exhibitors. 

Vegetables  sufiBced,  in  conjunction  with  the  fruits,  to  fill  the  large  picture 
gallery,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  gathering.  For  twelve  dishes 
of  potatoes  Mr.  Ellington,  Soham,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Finlay 
were  the  prizetakers ; and  for  six  the  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Dean, 
Mr.  Ellington,  and  Mr.  Gribble,  all  of  whom  staged  collections  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  offered  a series  of  prizes  for  varieties  of 
their  own  introduction,  and  in  the  several  classes  the  chief  prizetakers  were 
Mr.  Ellington,  Mr.  Cornish,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Miller.  The  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  for  collections  of  twelve  dishes  of  potatoes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  Mr.  Osman ; and  in  competition  for  Messrs. 
Hooper’s  prizes  for  Queen  of  the  Valley  potato  Mr.  Ellington  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.’s  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Austen,  Mr  Finlay,  and  Mr.  J.  May. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a magnificent  display  of  zonal 
pelargoniums,  salvias,  and  primulas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  ; a 
very  large  and  important  collection  of  potatoes  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
and  several  splendid  baskets  of  grapes  from  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Barnet. 


Reclamation  of  Marsh  Ground  in  Russia. — Very  extensive  opera,tions 
have  been  for  some  years  past  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Russia  for 
draining  and  ireclaiming  marsh  land  under  the  direction  of  General  Jilinsky. 
The  principal  districts  operated  upon  are  situated  between  the  Dnieper, 
Pripet,  Berezina,  Svislotsch,  and  Plitch  rivers.  According  to  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  this  area,  which  has  now  been  made  available  for  agriculture,  is  790,000 
deciatines  (1  deciatine=2^  acres),  of  which  150,000  are  Crown  lands.  In 
addition  to  these,  360,000  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  central 
and  western  districts  of  Polessia.  These  results  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a system  of  canals  varying  in  breadth  from  five  to  18  archines  (three 
archines=18  ft.),  and  in  depth  from  one  and  a half  to  four,  while  a few  are  as 
much  as  30  archines  broad.  A large  proportion  of  these  canals  are  adapted 
for  the  floating  of  timber,  so  that  there  is  not  a single  forest  farm  which  is 
now  more  than  seven  versts  from  its  waterway,  whereas  many  of  them  were 
previously  over  .30  verstsjdistant.  Besides  these  undertakings,  many  subsidiary 
works  of  importance  have  been  completed,  such  as  the  building  of  138  bridges, 
the  levelling  of  2.3, 800  versts  of  land,  borings  at  535  points,  and  the  collection  of 
a vast  number  of  meteorological  and  hydrometric  observations.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  the  end  of  1884  the  reclaimed  land  in  Polessia  alone  will  amount  to 
1,400,000  deciatines,  and  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  operations  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  the  owners  of  property  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  a,  pro  ratil 
contribution  of  amounts  varying  from  400  to  3,000  roubles. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. — Soronesa  and  dryness,  ticklinp:  and  irritation,  inducinp;  con(?h 
and  afI'octin;f  tho  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps’s  (ilyoorine  Jujubes.  In  contact  witli 
the  glands  at  the  moment  they  aro  excited  V>y  tho  act  of  sucking,  tho  Glycerine  in  those 
agrcoablo  confections  b«comes  actively  lioaling.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7id,,  tins  Is.  IJd., 
labelled  “JAME.S  EPI’H  & Co.,  llommopatliic  Chemists,  London.”  A letter  received : 
“Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I have 
found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forma  of  throat  disease.  Tliey  soften  and  clear  tho  voice.  Yours  faithfully, 
GORDON  HOLMKa,  M.D.,  Senior  I’hysician  to  tho  Motropolitau  Throat  and  Ear 
J nfirmary." — [Advt.] 


d&otts  0f  ©baerbatioR. 

PLANT.S  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

Your  correspondenta  on  this  subject  have  not  mentioned  PiffoaporMW  foiim. 
It  thrives  in  the  open  ground  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  bears 
hundreds  of  deliciously-scented  flowers,  and  is  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year. 
One  within  my  view  at  this  time  has  been  planted  thirty  years.  It  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  a few  years  ago  it  was  swamped  by  a tidal  over- 
flow and  suffered  no  injury.  The  flowers  are  in  high  favour  with  the  bees. 
As  an  evergreen  shrub  it  ranks  higher  than  the  euonymus,  which,  as  you 
say,  is  invaluable  for  seaside  planting.  Another  plant  that  does  well  here  is 
Acacia  dealbata,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class.  I have  a piece  of  the  trunk  of 
one  fully  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  cut  down  through  a mistake. 

I have  seen  it  flower  beautifully,  and  its  lead-coloured  bark  contrasted  agree- 
ably with  the  other  shrubs.  S.  Tdtton. 

IBERIS  GIBRALTARICA. 

I think  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  grow  this  plant  is  in  pots. 
It  is  very  fine  in  the  open  ground,  and  especially  so  when  in  a suitable  posi- 
tion on  the  rockwork,  but  the  weather  is  apt  to  disfigure  and  injure  the  large 
blossoms,  and  deprive  them  of  their  beauty.  I have  for  a few  years  past  made 
a cool  greenhouse  plant  of  it  with  considerable  success,  and  with  a little  care 
it  can  be  grown  into  quite  fine  and  handsome  specimens.  A very  pleasing 
hybrid  from  this — obtained  by  crossing  it,  I believe,  with  I.  superba — I got  last 
spring  from  Mr.  \V.  Brockbank.  This  is  rather  smaller  in  the  size  of  the 
flower  and  paler  in  colour,  but  very  pretty  indeed,  and  most  acceptable  in  every 
respect.  Any  one  having  a plant  of  I.  gibraltarica  can  soon  increase  his  stock, 
and  I find  that  cuttings  inserted  in  fine  and  suitable  soil  about  August  or 
September  strike  very  freely.  R.  D. 

PROPAGATING  LAPAGERIA  ALBA. 

Having  just  seen  what  promises  to  make  a very  successful  strike  of  cuttings 
of  this  fine  greenhouse  climber,  it  may  be  stated  that  early  in  October  a batch 
of  cuttings  was  made  of  weU-ripened  wood,  with  one  or  two  leaves  left  on 
each,  and  these  were  placed  in  some  part  singly  in  large  thumb  pots,  and  the 
remaining  part  about  twelve  cuttings  in  a 48-sized  pot,  a free  sandy  soil  being 
used,  with  a little  peat  and  some  loam.  The  pots  now  occupy  a cold  frame, 
and  when  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  a little  shading  is  placed 
over  the  frame.  The  cuttings  do  not  require  heat,  and  they  will  not  begin  to 
root  until  next  May.  By  the  month  of  October  in  next  year  they  will  have 
put  forth  one  or  two  shoots,  each  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  they  will 
be  weU  established  in  the  pots.  In  this  way  most  useful  batches  of  young 
plants  have  been  raised  during  the  past  few  years.  The  white  lapageria  can 
also  be  increased  by  the  process  of  layering,  in  much  the  same  way  as  one 
would  layer  carnations.  If  it  is  a well-established  plant  with  several  shoots, 
the  best  part  of  these  can  be  layered  down,  but  some  nine  months  are  required 
for  them  to  root  well.  This  is  the  best  way  to  get  strong  plants,  but  if  quan- 
tity be  required  propagation  by  cuttings  is  preferable.  The  lapageria  cuttings 
do  not  require  heat  during  the  winter  ; all  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  be 
kept  in  a cold  frame  and  protected  from  severe  frost.  R.  D. 

A TRIAL  OF  PEAS  AT  MR.  JOHN  WALKER’S  NURSERY, 
THAME,  OXON. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  bearing  qualities  of  Walker’s  Perpetual 
Bearer  pea,  a trial  was  made  at  the  above  nursery  this  season  with  ten  well- 
known  and  popular  kinds.  A piece  of  land  was  prepared  as  for  an  ordinary 
crop,  and  one  pint  of  seed  of  each  sort  (except  Perpetual  Bearer,  which  was 
half  a pint)  was  drilled  in  parallel  rows  twenty-nine  yards  long.  Each  kind 
came  up  well,  was  duly  supported  with  sticks,  and  allowed  to  harvest.  During 
the  period  of  growth  and  bearing  the  ten  rows  presented  a remarkably  healthy 
appearance,  and  many  commendatory  remarks  were  passed  by  connoisseurs  who 
visited  the  plot.  On  measuring  the  produce  it  was  found  to  be  most  favour- 
able to  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 1 pint 
Maclean’s  Wonderful,  17  quarts  1 pint ; 1 pint  Criterion,  17  quarts  | pint ; 
1 pint  Dr.  Maclean,  16  quarts  ; 1 pint  Maclean’s  Best  of  All,  13  quarts  ^ pint  ; 

I pint  NicoU’s  Wonder,  11  quarts  1 pint ; 1 pint  Culver  well’s  Giant  Marrow, 

II  quarts  1 pint ; 1 pint  Telephone,  10  quarts  1 pint;  1 pint  Star  of  India,  10 
quarts  ; 1 pint  Laxton’s  Omega,  9 quarts;  J pint  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer, 
19  quarts  1 pint.  Further  comment  is  needless  ; still  it  confirms  all  that  has 
been  advanced  previously  in  favour  of  Mr.  Walker’s  splendid  pea. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


©ije  %0USti)Olii. 

COOKING  A BAD  POTATO. 

Please  make  room  for  me  in  your  Household,  that  I may  show  you 
how  to  cook  a bad  potato.  I have  observed  that  the  qualities  of  cooks 
as  well  as  of  potatoes  are  called  in  question,  and  I remember  that 
many  can  cook  a good  potato  who  can  do  nothing  with  a bad  one. 
W'hat  shall  we  do  with  a really  bad  watery  thing  when  we  can  get  no 
better  ? I answer,  cook  it  my  way,  and  you  can  eat  it  with  pleasure 
and  advantage.  On  lifting  a plot  of  about  twelve  bushels  of  Magnum 
Bonum  in  the  last  week  of  October  I found  they  were  not  up  to  the 
mark  for  cooking.  A cold  tenacious  soil  and  continued  heavy  rains 
accounted  for  this  only  too  well.  We  tried  to  get  through  the  diffi- 
culty by  first  boiling,  then  steaming,  and  finally  baking  them.  But  in 
each  and  every  way  they  were  uneatable ; the  cook  declared  them  only 
fit  for  the  pigs.  I set  my  wits  to  work  and  I laid  ray  plans.  Selecting 
enough  for  dinner,  I peeled  them,  and  then  gave  them  a good  salting 
all  over,  and  placed  them  in  a colander  and  let  them  remain  about  six 
hours,  and  then  boiled  them  in  the  usual  way.  When  they  were  done 
I was  more  than  pleased  with  my  experiment,  for  they  were  dry,  mealy, 
of  good  flavour,  and  altogether  respectable  and  acceptable.  The  salt 
extracted  about  a teacupful  of  water  from  eight  tubers.  This  experi- 
ment  made  of  me  A Man  Cook. 


National  Carnation  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  treasurer  reported  a fair  balance  in  hand  and  the  secre- 
taries made  a good  report  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  past  season. 
The  exhibition  of  next  year  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  2d, 
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TIIK  SOMKRSKT  AIM'LE  TOM  1‘UTT. 

WiiKN  WO  (lisinias  unknown  iipplos  aa  “local  acedliiif's  ” wo  nn- 
(loul)tc'illy  (liaci'odit  sonio  that  arc  worthy  of  honour.  Hut  in  sucJ' 
luattor.s  wo  can  only  deal  with  oatahlishod  facta,  and  when  a so-called 
local  soodliujT  acipiiros  a name  and  a fame  it  finds  a place  in  the  hooka, 
and  in  place  of  being  “ local  ” it  hclouga  to  the  world.  A Somerset 
apple,  for  any  length  of  time  grown  in  the  western  county,  and 
scarcely  at  all  known  beyond  it,  has  often  claimed  our  attention  for 
its  showy  appearance  and  useful  qualities.  Its  local  name  is  Tom  Putt 
or  Tom  Potts,  but  the  first  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  the  one 
under  which  wo  propose  now  to  give  this  variety  a literary  standing. 

It  is  said  of  this  apple  by  the  good  people  of  Somerset  that  it  is  fit 
for  any  purpose  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  But  wo  arc 


A PILE  TOJI  PUTT. 


bound  to  moderate  this  eulogy,  for  Tom  Putt,  though  splendid  in 
appearance,  is  but  second  rate  in  quality  as  a dessert  fruit,  and  as 
regards  keeping  we  have  not  often  seen  it  in  good  condition  after 
Christinas.  But  for  any  culinary  purposes  it  may  be  trusted  ; it  is,  in 
fact,  good  enough  for  any  dish  of  which  apples  may  be  a component 
part. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  it  is  highly 
produetive.  In  seasons  when  apples  are  scarce,  Tom  Putt  may  be 
looked  to  for  an  average  erop  ; henee  one  great  reason  for  the  favour 
with  which  it  is  regarded  in  districts  where  it  is  known.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  roundish  conical,  the  base  somewhat  flattened,  the 
crown  terminating  in  ridges  and  knobs,  which  are  continued  as  fiUTOws 
some  way  down  the  fruit.  The  eye  is  closed,  the  stalk  short,  and  both 
are  distinctly  tinged  with  green.  The  skin  is  of  a greenish  yellow 
colour,  almost  wholly  overlaid  with  broad  stripes  of  light  crimson, 
which  on  the  sunny  side  is  again  overlaid  with  fiery  crimson,  producing 
a glowing  cheek,  w’hich  renders  the  fruit  peculiarly  attractive.  The 
flesh  is  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  agreeably  flavottred,  but  is  not  rich 
enough  to  rank  high  for  table  use. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 

By  James  DoUGLAa. 

The  Importation  of  lilies  from  Japan  and  North  America  has  very 
much  increased  during  recent  years,  and  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  them,  and  no  wonder,  for  there  are  few  other 
hardy  plants  that  can  excel  the  lily  in  beauty  and  majestic  appearance. 
What  a gem  amongst  hai’dy  plants,  for  instance,  is  the  little  charming 
scarlet  flower,  Lilium  tenuifoUum ! I have  not  yet  planted  it  out  of 
doors,  having  required  all  the  bulbs  we  could  get  to  gi-ow  in  pots,  but 
no  doubt  it  would  do  well  out  of  doors  in  the  open  borders.  And  who 
has  not  admired  the  snow-white  blossoms  of  L.  candidum,  while  the 
air  has  been  laden  with  their  perfume  ? L.  longijloruvi,  too,  is  a queen 
amongst  the  varieties  with  funnel-shaped  flowers.  The  tiger  lily, 
L.  figrinum,  in  its  various  forms,  is  one  of  the  most  shov/y  of  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs.  Of  this  popular  border  lily  the  two  varieties, 
L.  tigrinum  splendens  and  the  double-flowered  form  are  the  best.  The 
first-named  grows  to  a great  height,  the  flowers  being  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  brighter  coloured  than  the  normal  form. 

Out  of  doors  the  lilies  require  a deep,  moderately-rich  soil.  Most 
of  them  will  succeed  in  the  compost  which  rhododendron  beds  are 
usually  made  of.  Ours  are  made  up  of  good  clayey  loam  in  which 
heaths  and  brackens  grow  naturally,  with  an  equal  portion  of  peat. 
In  this  neai’ly  all  the  lilies  known  to  me  succeed  well. 

It  is  easier  to  grow  lilies  planted  out  than  it  is  to  grow  them  in  pots. 


If  they  are  ])laiitcd  out  in  a Huitabbs  soil  all  the  attention  they  require 
is  to  8up|)ort  tlio  llowcM-  steiiiH  with  slicks  when  they  require  it,  and 
to  give  tliem  liberal  allowances  of  water  dui'ing  tlie  hotdry  weather  in 
summer.  In  every  garden  a few  pots  of  lilies  should  bo  grown  for  the 
adornment  of  the  greenhouso  or  conservatory  during  the  sunirncr 
months.  Some  persons  fancy  that  liliums  arc  easily  grown,  and  so 
they  are  if  they  receive  proper  attention,  but  this  they  do  not  always 
get.  fjLliuiii  aurnlum,  for  instance,  with  the  cultivation  it  sometimes 
receives,  requires  I’cnewing  annually  ; whereas  with  good  management 
it  may  bo  grown  year  after  year,  and  will  increase  in  vigour.  1 was 
shown  a sample  of  L.  auratum  roots  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  which  had  been  grown  in  this  country  for  two  years,  and  they 
were  the  finest  1 ever  saw,  far  surpassing  any  that  could  be  imported 
from  Japan.  One  of  the  roots  measured  a foot  in  circumference  and 
weighed  exactly  one  pound.  These  had  doubtless  been  grown  in  a 
favourable  position  out  of  doors,  and  would  be  well  adapted  for 
potting. 

A suitable  compost  is  of  considerable  importance  for  pot  culture, 
but  I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  of  so  much  importance  as  the  after 
treatment,  especially  watering;  I believe  hundreds  of  bulbs  arc 
destroyed  annually  through  carelessness  in  watering.  I pot  all  our 
bulbs  in  one  compost,  viz.,  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  with  a little 
leaf  mould,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open  ; a little 
rotten  manure  added  causes  a better  growth.  We  re-pot  them  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  become  yellow,  after  flowering.  If  this  operation  is 
delayed  until  the  bulbs  start  they  are  likely  to  be  injured.  When  they 
are  potted  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  pots  out  of  doors  and  cover 
them  well  over  with  cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  They  may  remain  out  all 
through  the  winter,  the  fibre  being  quite  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  lowest  temperature  we  are  ever  likely  to  experience  in  this 
country.  What  they  do  chiefly  suifer  from  is  wet.  It  may  be  that 
heavy  rains  fall  soon  after  they  are  placed  out  of  doors,  and  before  any 
roots  have  been  formed  ; the  result  of  this  Is  that  many  of  the  bulbs 
are  injured  ; decay  sets  in,  and  if  they  do  not  die  outright  during  the 
summer,  they  are  so  erippled  that  they  scarcely  flower,  and  one  almost 
wishes  they  had  died.  To  avoid  this  injury  shutters  ought  to  be 
prepared,  and  be  placed  over  them  when  they  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  wet. 

About  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February  they  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  material  in  whieh  they  were  plunged  and  be  placed 
in  cold  frames,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  ; by  this  time  many 
of  them  will  have  started  to  grow,  and  it  will  not  do  to  expose  the 
stems  all  at  once  to  light  and  air.  The  frames  ought  to  be  kept  close 
a little  while,  and  a mat  should  be  thrown  over  the  glass  for  a day  or 
two,  and  be  gradually  removed  to  accustom  the  plants  to  the  light. 
They  will  soon  grow  freely,  and  they  must  have  plenty  of  air ; the 
lights  to  be  removed  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  keeping  them  over 
the  plants  only  when  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  cold  winds  or 
frost  at  nights.  When  they  are  too  tall  to  grow  in  the  frames,  they 
should  be  removed  either  out  of  doors  or  into  a light  airy  house  ; and 
as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  open  they  must  be  placed  under  glass,  if 
they  have  been  in  the  open  until  that  time.  Where  many  cultivators 
eiT  is  in  not  taking  care  of  the  plants  until  after  they  have  done 


APPiE  TOM  PUTT. 


flowering.  They  ought  to  be  kept  under  glass  until  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  be  moderately  supplied  with  water  until  that  time.  Too 
often  the  lily  pots  are  turned  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  drought,  wet  and  cold. 


Mb.  Millais’s  Picture  op  “Pomona,”  now  cn  view  at  5,  Hay- 
market,  will  rank  high  in  the  lovely  series  of  his  works  in  which  child 
life  is  the  dominant  theme.  Pomona  is  a bright  little  girl  in  mob  cap, 
white  dress,  and  blue  sash,  standing  near  a barrow  filled  with  rosy 
apples,  the  background  being  a rich  autumnal  woodland. 
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SEMI-EATiLY  Oli  OCTOBEIi- BLOOMING 
ClIliYSANTlIEMUMS. 

Many  years  ago  I found  out  to  my  sorrow  wliat  must  have  been 
discovered  by  many  others,  that  the  labour  of  growing  chrysanthemums 
in  the  open  garden  ended  in  the  frustration  of  my  hopes  : cither  the 
frost,  the  wind,  or  the  rain  spoiled  nearly  all  the  flowers  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  perfection.  At  that  time,  among  my  little  collection  I 
found  one  ijrctty  yellow  flower  that  was  out  and  over  before  all  the  rest, 
and  that  plant,  which  turned  out  to  be  Drin  Drin,  gave  me  the  idea 
that  we  might  have  the  enjoyment  of  these  flowens  in  the  open  garden 
without  the  frost  and  storms  of  November.  I shortly  found  that 
others  had  the  same  thoughts — particularly  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Freeman,  of  Wickersley,  Rotherham — had  been  and  were 
working  in  the  same  direction,  and  were  well  advanced  in 
the  march.  From  that  time  to  this  1 have — we  have,  for  it 
has  now  become  the  work  of  many  hands — been  at  work  selecting 
the  best  and  rejecting  the  worst,  making  the  most  fit  survive,  and  the 
strides  are  wonderful.  As  I have  gazed  this  very  day  (November  4) 
on  the  exquisite  white  flowers  of  the  lovely  La  Vierge,  and  had 
it,  as  I have,  in  bloom  all  through  October,  I am  struck  with  the 
wondrous  advance  on  such  flowers  as  Drin  Drin  and  old  Illustration, 
for  the  progress  from  Drin  Drin  to  Bolide  is  nearly  as  valuable  in 
yellow  as  La  Vierge  and  Desgrange  in  white.  The  knowledge  of 
these  plants  and  flowers  cannot  be  too  widely  known  among  those 
wlio  like  beautiful  flowers,  and  do  not  desire  to  pay  more  in  money  or 
labour  than  is  necessary  tolpossess  what  they  want.  How  often  have  I 
seen  persons  at  shows  making  note  of  beautiful  flowers,  thinking 
perhaps  without  the  knowledge  and  appliances  that  they  might  grow 
some  such  in  the  open  garden!  Most  of  these  show  flowers  are  quite 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  show  flowers  are  excellent  things,  and  the 
shows  themselves,  too,  but  they  offer  little  or  no  inducement  for 
the  growth  of  good  garden  sorts  or  pompone  varieties,  and  cannot  in 
the  present  nature  of  their  operations  take  cognizance  of  the  early  or 
garden  sorts.  Mrs.  Rundle  is  a superb  show  flower,  but  grown  in  the 
open  it  bears  such  a mass  of  flowers  that  it  cannot  be  kept  up.  Dr. 
Sharp,  again,  is  a good  show  flower,  but  in  the  open  garden  it  often  fails 
to  bloom  at  all,  and  so  it  is  with  many  or  most  of  these  sorts  : they  do 
well  for  show  plants  and  show  flow'ers,  but  for  the  open  garden  or  small 
or  moderately  large  pot  plants  they  are  not  the  right  sorts.  I think 
if  “Chrysanthemum  Grower”  or  “Moses’  of  Gakdenees  Maga- 
zine, October  28,  and  November  4, 1882,  will  grow  the  sorts  named  in 
these  articles  they  will  be  satisfied  that  they  can  have  plenty  of  chrys- 
anthemums any  time  from  June  to  November;  but  they  and  all 
others  for  these  purposes  must  choose  those  most  fit,  and  not  grow  at 
random  some  six  hundred  or  more  varieties.  People  often  attribute 
results  to  culture  and  climate  when  they  are  much  more  due  to  sort 
than  anything  else. 

I will  speak  first  in  this  paper,  as  I have  generally  done,  ot  the 
new  or  newest.  Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  largest  and 
tallest,  is  . 

Felioite. — This  is  a real  large  chrysanthemum.  It  will  grow  as 
much  as  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  but  its  general  height  is  4 ft.  This  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  another  called  Felicity,  which  is  a white  flower  with 
a primrose  centre  and  late.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  call  this 
October  Felicite.  Its  colour  is  orange  to  yellow,  the  latter  under  glass. 
The  French  call  it  apricot-yellow.  It  comes  near  in  colour  and  appear- 
ance to  Golden  Christine.  The  full-sized  flowers  are  from  3 in.  to  4 in. 
across,  and  come  out  about  the  middle  of  October  . It  is  a fine,  strong, 
robust-growing  plant,  and  stands  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  as  well 
as  having  the  power  to  bring  out  every  bud  formed  into  a fair  flower. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  would  grow  fine  show  flowers  if  treated  as  the 
show  ones  are ; but  I do  not  grow  in  that  style,  being  only  desirous  to 
And  out  the  force  and  merit  of  each  sort  grown  in  a natural  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  by  being  struck  rather  late  this  could  be  had  for 
the  shows  in  November.  I expect  this  will  be  very  useful  where  large 
quantities  of  flowers  for  decorations  are  required,  for  it  is  very  free 
blooming ; besides,  as  a large  ornamental  pot  plant  it  is  very  handsome 
indeed,  retaining  its  leaves  down  to  the  base  of  the  plant.  It  is  good ; 
an  addition  to  our  force  and  power  of  production. 

L’Admieable. — This  again  is  a very  distinct  variety.  In  colour  it 
is  a fire-red,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  when  full  out  is  nearly  round, 
as  the  rigid  petals  stand  out  stiff.  It  blooms  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  grows  2 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  plant  is  stiff  and  stout,  doing 
without  sticks,  and  is  a most  striking  object.  I have  never  seen  one 
at  all  resembling  it. 

Bolide. — I do  not  know  that  this  variety  is  new.  Mr.  Davis  has  had 
one  of  this  name  on  his  catalogue  before  this  season,  but  he  says  the 
one  I have  is  not  like  his.  Mr.  Canned  has  Colide  on  his  list,  which 
is  probably  a mistake  in  the  name,  for  the  plant  is  the  same  as  mine  ; 
but  this  I do  know— that  I have  never  grown  it,  had  it,  or  seen  it, 
before  this  season  myself,  although  for  years  I have  been  trying  to 
find  a good  yellow  pompone  that  was  early,  and  this  is  just  the  thing. 
It  is  a bright  canary-yellow,  grows  not  more  than  2 ft.  high,  stiff  and 
dwarf,  requiring  no  sticks,  ami  is  a most  beautiful  yellow  pompone. 
Blooms  in  the  middle  to  end  of  October. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  above  in  the  form  of  its  flower  is  General 
Canrobert,  only  the  colour  is  not  so  bright  a yellow.  Grows  about 
2 ft.  6 in.  liigh,  busliy  and  stout ; requires  no  sticks.  A very  excellent 
garden  sort,  the  best  <jf  the  character  I could  find  till  I obtained 
Bolide.  Blooms  in  October. 

Aigle  d’Oe. — This  is  not  Golden  Eagle,  which  is  dill'erent  and 
late.  Aigle  d’Or  is  also  known  as  Ilebdcn  Bi'idge  and  Berrol.  I 
believe  this  is  known  in  the  market  as  Smith’s  Yellow.  I have  also 
had  it  as  Madame  do  Vatroy.  It  is  a very  robust  grower  and  free 


bloomer  in  October,  and  very  good  where  immense  quantities  of 
flowers  are  wanted.  Its  faults  are  that  it  grows  so  tall  and  with  such 
thin  flower  stalks  and  abundance  of  bloom  that  it  is  most  diflicult  to 
keep  up.  The  flowers  too  are  fugitive,  and  require  to  be  cut  before 
they  are  well  out,  or  else  the  back  is  fading  off. 

Hendersoni  is  another  October-blooming  yellow.  It  has  the 
same  faults  as  the  last.  Diflicult  to  keep  up  and  not  very  durable, 
though  better  in  the  latter  respect  than  Aigle  d’Or.  It  is  a pretty 
little  daisy-like  flower. 

Mrs.  Wood,  now  sold  as  Luxembourg,  is  another  of  the  October- 
blooming  yellows.  It  is  a very  full  flower,  but  the  plant  is  of  uncertain 
growth,  and  is  not  bright  in  colour.  I hear  of  a bright  yellow  sport  of 
it,  but  have  not  seen  that  yet. 

SaouR  Melanie. — I have  grown  this  since  1877,  and  certainly 
should  not  have  grown  it  ever  since  unless  it  had  merit  in  my  eyes,  and 
yet  I have  never  till  this  October  seen  any  flowers  of  it  for  sale.  I 
think  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  last  year  'grew  and  made  a show  of  it, 
which  has  probably  something  to  do  with  its  attracting  attention  now. 
I have  never  referred  to  it  before  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  Vie- 
cause  it  was  not  essentially  eai-ly,  but  many  of  these  semi-early  sorts 
are  even  more  valuable  than  the  early  ones,  because  they  come  when 
they  are  worth  more.  This  one’s  value  is  because  it  will  bloom  in 
October,  and,  I may  say,  no  other  time.  It  is  a very  strong-growing, 
handsome  plant,  but  generally  requires  .a  stick  or  sticks,  as  it  grows 
3 ft.  high,  with  heavy  foliage.  It  stands  rough  weather  well,  but  some- 
times in  very  light  weather  in  the  open  comes  not  quite  white,  but 
under  glass  it  comes  exquisitely  so.  It  is  a free  bloomer,  and  the 
flowers  are  from  2 in.  to  2^  in.  across.  It  is  a very  excellent  sort,  and 
will,  I think,  satisfy  all  who  grow  it.  If  I mistake  not,  it  is  well  suited 
for  growing  flowers  for  market. 

La  Neige. — This  is  another  essentially  October  bloomer.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  very  white,  and  the  petals  are  placed  in  such  an 
irregular  way  as  to  give  it  a snow-like  appearance.  It  is  a robust 
strong  grower,  and  a very  “nice  flower,  2J  in.  to  3 in.  across,  but  is  not  a 
very  free  bloomer.  Grows  under  3 ft.  high. 

Adrastes  is  a very  robust  grower,  flowering  in  October.  It  is  rather 
tall,  over  3 ft.  high  ; a profuse  bloomer  ; flowers  rosy  purple,  very 
bright,  but  the  flowers  are  poor.  I know  none  other  for  the  time 
and  colour.  It  makes  a good  show  at  a distance,  and  the  flowers  do  to 
mix  with  others  for  their  eolour. 

I find  on  reading  my  last  paper  that  there  is  an  early  bloomer  that 
is  new  not  mentioned  there — it  is  Aureole.  Blooms  in  August ; grows 
about  2 ft.  high;  flowers  about  2-^  in.  to  3 in.  across,  in  colour  pink.  It 
is  a robust  grower,  and  good  for  the  garden,  though  the  flowers  are  not 
so  rich  as  some. 

I have  to  thank  all  friends  for  their  assistance,  and  the  Editor 
for  the  space  he  spares  for  this  subject.  I shall  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  hear  from  any  one  unknown  to  me  who  may  be  working,  or 
wishing  to  work,  in  the  same  track. 

West  Boad,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  W.  Piercy. 


THE  PELARGONIUM  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

By  C.  E.  Pearson,  of  Ohilwell. 

Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. 

I HAVE  thought  it  best  to  Confine  my  remarks  this  evening  chiefly  to  the  Zonal 
section  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  partly  because  it  is  the  one  of  which  I have 
had  the  moat  experience,  and  also  because  it  is  the  most  widely  known  and 
appreciated  ; and  I think  the  subject  will  occupy  as  much  of  your  time  as  you 
will  be  willing  to  devote  to  it. 

To  begin  with  the  name.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  confusion  amongst 
non-botanical  people  between  Pelargonium  and  Geranium,  in  consequence  of 
these  plants  being  so  variously  called — scarlet  Geraniums,  bedding  Geraniums, 
&c. ; the  fact  is,  they  are  not  Geraniums,  but  “ Zonal  Pelargoniums,  though 
belonging  to  the  Geranium  family.  Most  of  the  Geraniums  are  hardy  her- 
baceous plants,  dying  down  in  winter,  several  of  them  being  amongst  our 
native  wild  flowers.  The  best  known,  perhaps,  are  the  blue  Geranium,  found 
in  moist  meadows  {Ger,  pratense),  and  the  small  pink  one,  which  is  found  in 
every  hedgerow — GevciniuTn  Rohcrtlanum,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Stinking  Cranesbill.  The  easiest  method  of  distinguishing  the  two  families  is 
by  the  flowers  ; in  the  Pelargonium  the  parts  of  the  calyx  unite  to  form  a tube, 
easily  found  by  cutting  through  the  flower-stalk.  If  the  Geranium  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  to  be  solid. 

The  Pelargoniums,  as  most  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  some  flfty  or  more  species  have  been 
introduced,  I have  brought  a few  of  these  to  add  to  the  interest  of  our 

meeting.  . r r?  i 

The  two  from  which  has  sprung  our  now  numerous  family  of  Zonals  are 
Pelargonium  zonale  and  Pelargonium  inqiuaam  \ these  two  were  crossed  by 
Donaid  Beaton,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  persevering  of  our  hybridists. 
The  intercrossing  of  these  plants  and  their  progeny  was  then  taken  up,  amongst 
others,  by  Paul,  George,  Smith,  Grieve  (whose  name  will  be  well  remembered 
as  the  originator  of  the  Tricolor  section),  l)r.  Denny,  and  my  father  who,  by 
steps  which  we  have  not  time  to  follow  now,  have  improved  the  poor  ragged 
blooms  of  Inquinans  and  Zonalo  into  the  blossoms  before  you,  at  the  same  time 
giving  us  a range  of  colour  at  one  time  undreamt  of,  from  wliite  to  deep  crim- 
son, scarlet,  purple,  pink,  and  salmon,  with  almost  every  intermeiliato  ahado. 

As  regards  culture,  the  management  for  outdoor  decoration  is  so  simple  that 
nothing  need  bo  said  hero,  so  that  1 shall  confine  myself  to  their  oiilturo  undoi 
glass,  which  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  general,  the  newer  varieties  having 
the  flowers  so  lino  that  they  can  scarcely  be  excelled  by  any  other  llowci- 
ing  plants  for  ellect,  which  at  the  same  time  causes  them  to  bo  less  suitable  for 
outdoor  work,  tlio  largo  heavy  blooms  being  S5  easily  destroyed  by  storms  of 
wind  or  rain. 

If  the  plants  aro  intended  to  bloom  from  Juno  to  Christmas,  the  cutting'^ 
should  bo  put  in  about  the  end  of  August,  four  iu  a 4-iuch  pot,  iu  sandy  soil, 
and  plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre  iu  the  open  air,  whoro  they  will  not  ri'ijuiro 
attention  for  three  weeksi  They  should  bo  taken  uiulor  glass  before  tlicio  is 
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any  danger  of  frost,  potted  oil'  wlioii  ready,  and  kept  gently  growing  tlirough 
the  winter  in  a light  position  near  the  glass,  to  prevent  drawing. 

Tlie  teinperaturo  sliould  not  ho  too  high  at  this  season  or  tho  growth  mado 
will  be  weak  ; about  -15  dog.  to  50  dog.  will  bo  sulKoiont.  About  tho  beginningof 
Mareh  they  will  bo  ready  for  a inovo  into  (>-ineh  pots,  in  which  si/.o  they  may 
bo  bloomed  sueeossfully,  but  if  larger  plants  are  reijuirod  they  may  afterwards 
bo  potted  into  8-ineh  ; tho  plants  in  tho  smaller  si/o  will,  howovor,  produce 
more  bloom  in  proportion  to  their  si/.o,  if  well  fed. 

The  host  compost  for  potting  is  prepared  by  stacking  up,  about  six  months 
previous  to  its  being  required,  some  good  turf  from  an  old  pasture,  the  subsoil 
of  which  is  j»ood  loam — neither  clay  nor  sand.  As  tho  heap  is  mado,  a good 
sprinkling  ot  stable  manuro  should  bo  spread  botwoen  each  layer  of  turf.  When 
required  for  uso  it  simply  noods  cutting  up,  and  tho  addition  of  sand  or  road 
grit.  I have  not  stated  any  proportions,  as  they,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
tho  density  of  tho  soil  used. 

Treated  in  this  maunor  they  will  oommence  to  flower  freely  about 
the  bogiuniug  of  June,  and,  if  well  cared  for,  will  coutiuuo  to  do  so  until 
Christmas. 

Tho  host  house  for  Zonals  through  the  summer  is  one  with  a north-west 
aspect,  as  in  that  position  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them  until  about  two  or 
threeo’clock,  doing  away  with^the  necessityof  shading,  always  an  evil  with  this 
class  of  plant.  If,  however,  the  house  iu  which  they  are  grown  faces  full 
south,  a little  shade  should  be  given  in  very  hot  weather,  or  the  centre  of  the 
trusses  will  fall  before  the  outer  pips  have  time  to  expand  properly. 

For  winter  flowering  Zonals  require  somewhat  different  treatment.  The 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  spring,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end 
of  March.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  plants  should  be  potted  into  6-inch 
pots  {not  larger,  the  object  being  to  produce  hard  short-jointed  wood  ; for  the 
same  reason  the  soil  used  should  not  be  so  rich  as  that  prepared  for  plants 
intended  to  bloom  in  the  summer),  then  plunged  in  ashes,  in  a position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Summer  culture  will  consist  in  careful  attention  to  water- 
ing, and  the  removal  of  the  buds  as  fast  as  they  appear,  until  a short  time 
before  they  are  removed  to  their  winter  quarters  under  glass. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  left  too  long  exposedjto  the  autumn 
rains,  as  I have  known  a fine  batch  of  plants  spoilt  from  this  cause,  the  soil 
becoming  sour,  full  of  worms,  and  most  of  the  fine  roots  decayed  ; after  which, 
of  course,  success  is  hopeless.  Ventilation  should  be  given  freely  until  the 
plants  become  accustomed  to  their  change  of  quarters,  or  they  may  lose  a 
quantity  of  foliage.  If  these  directions  be  followed,  and  the  plants  placed  not 
too  far  from  the  glass,  in  a light  sunny  house,  where  a temperature  of  40  deg.  to 
45  deg.  by  night,  and  45  deg.  to  55  deg.  by  day,  and  running  up  to  60  deg.  with 
sun,  can  be  maintained,  with  proper  choice  of  varieties,  as  fine  a display  of  bloom 
may  be  looked  for  as  can  be  obtained  through  the  summer  months,  and  which 
will  be  appreciated  even  by  the  few  who  do  not  care  for  the  Pelargonium,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  brilliant  colour  amongst  our  other  winter-flowering 
plants. 

As  to  stimulants,  the  Pelargonium,  both  Zonal 'and  Show,  is  as  much 
benefited  by  them  as  any  other  class  of  plant,  if  applied  with  discretion  to  a 
healthy  plant  having  its  pot  well  filled  with  roots.  I have  seen  a splendid 
batch  of  plants  which  had  been  treated  with  guano  alone,  just  enough  to 
colour  the  water  being  given  every  other  time  they  were  watered.  Soot  and 
cow-dung  make  a good  stimulant,  and  also  several  of  the  artificial  manures  so 
freely  advertised  ; but  the  best  in  my  opinion  is  the  one  now  largely  used  by 
several  of  the  chief  London  growers  for  market,  namely,  the  drainage  from  a 
cow-stable,  which  is  principally  urine.  This,  if  pure,  should  be  carefully  mixed, 
as  it  is  strong  enough  to  kill  any  plants  if  carelessly  used  ; but  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pint  to  two  gallons  of  water  may  be  given  liberally.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  causing  the  plants  to  bloom  more  freely,  instead  of  running  them  into 
growth,  like  some  other  manures. 

One  great  recommendation  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  being  its  freedom  from 
insect  pests,  there  is  not  much  to  say  on  that  head.  It  is  never  troubled  with 
thrips,  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  only  an  occasional  unhealthy  plant  is  found  infested 
with  green  fly  or  red  spider.  The  only  insect  ever  found  really  troublesome  is 
the  caterpillar,  and  for  them  the  best  remedy  is  hand-picking,  and  killing  the 
parent  moths  when  seen.  As  the  latter  are  unknown  to  many  even  the  best 
gardeners,  through  lack  of  time  or  inclination  to  become  good  entomologists, 

I may  say  that  the  three  principal  kinds  infesting  the  Pelargonium  are  the 
Gamma,  or  Silver  7 moth,  the  Angle  Shades,  and  the  Dot.  The  first  is  easily 
known  by  the  silver  mark  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ; the  second  (much  the 
rarest  of  the  three  in  this  locality)  when  once  seen,  is  not  difficult  to  recognize, 
as  its  markings  are  quite  distinct  from  any  other  moth  I am  acquainted  with  ; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Dot.  As  it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  clearly 
any  insect  so  that  it  may  be  recognized,  I have  brought  specimens  of  the  three 
species,  which  are  on  the  table  for  your  inspection. 

Most  of  what  I have  said  about  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  will  also  apply  to 
the  large-flowered,  or  Show  Pelargonium.  The  compost  used  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  the  general  treatment  very  similar  ; in  fact,  but  for  one  reason, 
they  might  be  most  successfully  grown  together:  which  is,  that  the  regular 
fumigation  necessary  to  keep  down  green  fly  on  the  Show  Pelargonium  is 
detrimental  to  the  Zonal,  often  causing  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow. 

The  cuttings  of  Show  Pelargoniums  will  strike  pretty  freely  any  time 
between  March  and  the  end  of  July  ; but  perhaps  the  best  time  is  when  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  about  the  middle  of  July,  as  the  cuttings  at  that 
time  ■will  strike  in  a cold  frame,  and  afterwards,  if  well  treated,  make  good 
flowering  plants  the  following  summer. 

The  cut-down  plants  should  be  stood  out  of  doors  on  ashes,  and  will  require 
no  attention  until  they  begin  to  grow  again,  except  to  turn  them  on  their  aides 
in  case  of  heavy  rains.  When  growth  has  commenced  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted,  using  smaller  pots  than  the  ones  they  were  turned  out  of  ; 
after  which  they  should  be  placed  under  glass,  where  the  treatment  required 
will  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  Zonals,  except  that 
they  will  require  fumigating  occasionally,  to  keep  down  green-fly.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  any  flies  are  seen,  and  not  left  until  the  plants  are  smothered, 
when  they  will  be  injured,  and  two  fumigations  required  to  clean  them  where 
one  would  have  sufficed  if  applied  earlier.  It  is  a good  plan  to  fumigate  on  two 
successive  nights,  just  before  the  plants  commence  blooming,  when  they  will  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  pass  right  through  the  flowering  period  without  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  dose.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a strong  fumiga- 
tion while  they  are  in  bloom  will  cause  nearly  all  the  expanded  flowers  to  fall, 
and  spoil  the  show  for  some  days.  It  is  difficult  to  have  the  Show  Pelargoniums 
in  flower  during  the  shortest  days  of  winter  ; but  they  may  be  well  bloomed 
in  Noveniber,  and  again  in  February,  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
To  do  this,  some  of  the  young  plants  should  be  selected  in  spring  from  the 
batch,  struck,  as  recommended,  in  July,  and  potted  on  as  they  require  it 


through  tho  Bummor  ; if  treated  well  they  will  require  a 10  inch  pot  for  tho 
last  shift.  A cold  frame  will  suit  them  host  from  tho  middle  of  Juno  until 
September,  during  which  time  every  b’jd  should  bo  picked  off  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  as,  if  allowed  to  bloom  at  all  during  their  natural  season,  they  will 
refuse  to  do  so  when  rcciuired  during  autumn  and  spring.  If  treated  ns  above, 
the  Show  Pelargonium  will  bloom  freely  in  November,  and  perhaps  into  tho 
beginning  of  December,  if  tho  weather  bo  bright  and  sunny,  after  which  they 
wil|  stop  flowering  for  a while,  unless  a very  high  temperature  is  kept  up, 
which  is  a mistake,  as  it  causes  the  plants  to  become  drawn  and  wcak'and 
infested  with  insects,  added  to  which  the  flowers  produced  are  not  so  good  as 
those  grown  with  more  sunlight.  In  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  tho 
plants  will  commence  to  bloom  freely  again  in  February,  and  continue  to  do 
BO  until  joined  by  those  which  have  been  managed  in  tho  ordinary  manner. 

I do  not  know  that  I have  anything  more  to  add,  except  that  an  objec- 
tion is  often  raised  against  tho  uso  of  Pelargoniums,  both  as  cut  flowers  and 
otherwise,  on  account  of  tho  fugitive  character  of  their  blooms  ; this  may  bo 
easily  remedied  by  dropping  a drop  of  florists’  gum  (to  bo  procured  at  any 
seedsman’s)  into  the  eye  of  each  flower,  when  they  will  last  until  complctelv 
withered. 


The  following  is  a select  list  of  Pelargoniums, 
winter  flowering,  ifcc.  : — 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  BEDDING. 
White  Clippee,  white 
CORSAIE, 

Vesuvius,  J scarlet. 

Havelock, 


arranged  tor  summer  and 


Rev.  Atkinson,) 
Henbv  Jacoby,  ) 
Mrs.  Holden,  pink. 


Mrs.  Turner,  lilac-pink. 

Miss  KiNosiiURV,  ) 

Rosamond  Wrkjht,  / leaved. 
William  Sanday,  tricolor. 
MaoMaiion,  ) bronze 

Impebatrice  Eugenie,  / leaved. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 


Beatrix,  pale  rose. 

Edith  Pearson,  rosy  salmon. 
Corsair, 

Vesuvius, 


scarlet. 


Eureka, 

White  Vesuvius, 
Mrs.  Leavers,  pink, 


white. 


Mrs.  Strutt,  lilac-pink. 

David  Thomson,  crimson, 

H.  H.  Crichton,  crimson,  white 
eye. 

Titania,  salmon,  tinted  pink. 
Henry  Jacoby,  dark  crimson. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS 


Atala,  scarlet. 

Sophie  Birkin,  ■) 

Kate  Farmer,  > salmon. 

Jas.  Macintosh,  crimson,  white  eye. 
Rose,  salmon-scarlet. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  scarlet,  shaded  magenta, 
white  eye. 

Constance,  rosy  pink. 

Metis,  dark  scarlet,  white  eye. 

Burns,  scarlet,  white  eye. 


FOR  CONSERVATORY. 

Dr.  Orton,  ) , 

Henry  Jacoby,  ) crimson. 
Miss  Hamilton,  blush-white. 
Bianca,  "I 
Eureka,  ) 

Lizzie  Brooks,  salmon-scarlet. 
Lady  Sheffield,  lilac-pink. 
Aphrodite,  rose. 

Egeria,  scarlet,  suffused  magenta. 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 


Atalanta,  lilac. 

Captain  Raikes,  scarlet. 

Digby  Grand,  white,  rose  spot, 
fringed. 

Duchess  of  Bedford,  white,  fringed. 
Emperor  of  Russia,  dark  purple. 
Kingston  Beauty,  white,  purple  spots. 
Lady  Isabel,  violet-purple. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  crimson,  dark 
blotch. 


Maid  of  Honour,  rose,  white 
throat. 

Mrs.  Bollard,  salmon-scarlet. 

Prince  Arthur,  crimson-edged 
white. 

Queen  Victoria,  scarlet,  white 
edge. 

Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  magenta. 

The  Abbot,  scarlet,  upper  petals 
dark. 


FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

Lucy,  crimson-lake.  _ Nelly  Fordham,  pale  pink. 

Mrs.  R.  Hole,  blush- white,  blotched  Princess  Teck,  white,  pink  spots, 
rose. 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  ) white. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  j fringed. 
Digby  grand,  white,  rose  spot. 


FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Hercules,  crimson,  dark  blotch. 
Prince  Arthur,  crimson,  edged 
white. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 


Anna  Pfitzer,  rosy  pink,  double. 
Emile  Galle,  double  white. 

Gloire  d’Orleans,  magenta,  double. 
Madame  Crousse,  salmon,  double. 


Jeanne  Wooters,  rose,  veined  car- 
mine, double. 

L’Elegante,  silver-edged  foliage, 
white  flowers. 


Turnips  and  Jam. — According  to  the  correspondent  of  a trade  journal  it 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  fruit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  preserves.  He  describes  a visit  to  a large  jam-producing  factory,  in  which 
he  found  that  the  work  was  being  bravely  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  fruit 
at  all.  Jams  of  various  kinds  were  being  produced  before  his  eyes — currant, 
plum,  apricot,  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  gooseberry.  Yet  neither  currant, 
plum,  strawberry,  apricot,  raspberry,  nor  gooseberry  was  in  the  building. 
Turnips  served  the  purposes  of  the  fruit.  The  flavouring  matter  was  extracted 
from  coal  tar,  and  the  resemblance  to  raspberry  and  strawberry  jam  was  further 
produced  by  mixing  the  boiling  compound  with  small  seeds  of  some  cheap 
innocuous  herb.  A common  form  of  sugar  is  used,  and  this  is  the  only  honest 
ingredient  of  the  mess.  These  preserves  are  offered  as  made  from  “this  season’s 
fruit.”  This  story  is  “going  the  round.”  It  is  probably  true  in  part  only  ; 
at  all  events,  we  decline  to  believe  it  in  the  terms  stated.  But  whether  true  in 
part  or  absolutely,  it  conveys  the  lesson  that  those  are  fortunate  who  can  grow 
and  make  their  fruit  preserves,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  sophisticating 
manufacturer.  It  is  a matter  for  surprise  that  the  Kentish  growers  have 
never  started  a manufactory  whereby  to  supply  the  public  with  a genuine 
article  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 
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THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA. 
Inquiriics  arc  frofiuently  made  as  to  what  slicmld  he  the  .staiylard  of 
merit  in  tuberous  hef'Oiiias  P Every  new  subject  that  acquires  im- 
portance for  exhibition  purposes  will  in  like  manner  give  rise  to  a 
similar  question.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  a new  candidate  for 
lloral  fame  is  generally  wisely  judged  from  the  very  first  of  its  appear- 
ing. This  happens  because  experienced  men  require  the  new-coiner 
to  conform,  more  or  less,  and  of  course  with  a certain  allowance  for 
its  peculiarities,  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the  whole  body  of 
floral  criticism.  These  principles  rest  upon  reason,  and  arc  well  under- 
stood by  men  who  have  had  some  practical  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  not  disdained  theoretical  teaching.  A man  may  bo 
called  upon  to  judge  a certain  flower  for  the  first  time,  and  he  may  be 
diffident  as  to  his  ability.  But  if  familiar  already  with  the  best  types 


one  of  those  four  that,  in  our  opinion,  comes  at  all  near  to  perfection, 
is  named  Pollie,  and  our  approbation  of  it  is  founded  on  a combination 
of  qualities.  Tliese  comprise  breadth  and  smoothness  of  the  petals, 
their  near  equality  in  size,  and  their  attitude,  which  enables  the  flower 
to  face  one  pleasantly,  and  the  moderate  dimensions  of  the  elegant 
leaves,  which  are  produced  on  shoots  stout  enough  to  carry  them 
fairly.  The  extra  large  flowers  are  usually  wanting  in  symmetry  of 
form  and  neatness  of  finish  ; the  drooping  flowers  do  not  display 
themselves  efleciively  unless  suspended,  and  the  narrow-petalled 
flowers  fail  to  fill  the  floral  eye,  which  does,  and  ever  will,  find  pleasure 
in  completed  circles. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  raisers  of  seedlings  have  all  been  working  in 
the  right  direction,  and  if  they  have  not  always  succeeded  it  must  be 
remembered  that  time  is  an  important  element  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  floriculture,  and  if  we  begin  with  petals  differing  in  size,  and 
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of  florists’  flowers,  and  the  rules  commonly  followed  in  judging  them,  he 
will  not  be  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  qualities  he  should  look  for  in 
the  new-comer.  And  st)  it  would  happen  with  the  tuberous  begonia, 
if  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  a florist  unfamiliar 
with  begonias,  but  skilled  in  criticising  varieties  of  the  ranunculus, 
dahlia,  chrysanthemum,  or  pelargonium.  The  florist  selects  his 
flowers  as  the  vicar’s  wife  selected  her  wedding  gown,  for  good 
qualities,  obvious  to  all,  and  needful  to  good  wearing  and  good  looks. 

The  tuberous  begonia  is  gi'own  chiefly  for  its  flowei’s,  and  they  de- 
mand first  consideration.  Jn  our  issue  for  August  21,  1880,  we 
figured  four  named  varieties  in  their  exact  forms,  proportions,  and 
attitudes.  Their  merits  a.nd  d(;fects  are,  in  those  figures,  most  im- 
partially declared,  and  the  defects,  we  tliiiik,  are  obvious.  The  only 


suggestive  of  the  windmill  rather  than  the  wheel,  there  must 
be  an  exercise  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  propMCS 
by  systematic  cross-breeding  to  make  a wheel  of  the  windmill.  But 
this  must  bo  done  ; if  we  are  to  h.ave  a reasonable  code  of  .ludgmg 
we  must  insist  on  broad  smooth  overlapping  petals,  all  of  the  sauie 
size,  forming  a flower  that  may  be  likened  to  a coin  with  radial 

divisions.  . t 

The  stylo  of  the  plant,  however,  is  of  very  great  importance,  tor  it 
needs  as  much  correction  as  the  form  of  the  flower.  In  veiy  many 
cases  the  plant  is  coarse,  fleshy,  and  floppy,  requiring  much  support, 
and,  while  too  busy  in  producing  leaves  to  take  much  trouble  to  produce 
flowers,  having  a tendency  to  hide  amongst  its  coarse  leaves  t ic  cw 
flowers  it  produces.  All  these  cabbages  should  bo  destroyed,  however 
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largo  and  garish  their  lh)wora  may  ho.  Tlio  pollen  tlioy  shoil  is  iiiis- 
chiovoiis  aiul  the  socal  they  jtrodiioo  is  useless;  for  if  wo  liavtj  not  a 
neat,  stout,  self-supportiTig,  and  moderate  growth,  a really  ellecdive 
liloom  is  on  the  vc'rgi' of  tlio  impossihle.  If  t iio  readt'r  is  dis])08ed  to 
ask  for  a modtd  tuhei'ous  i)egonia,  tlie  one  certilicaited  at  Cliiswick  in 
duly  last  may  be  eiti'd  for  the  purpose.  It  hears  the  honourable 
name  of  “Thomas  Moore,”  and  it  represents  in  all  its  eharaeters  the 
highest  type  of  the  florists’  begonias. 

For  the  illustration  of  these  remarks  wo  ha,vo  selected  two  from 
amongst  the  thousands  of  seedlings  that  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
John  Laing,  of  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill.  They 
represent  two  distinct  types,  which  may  bo  respectively  named— in 
harmony  with  an  accepted  system  of  classification — as  the  florists’ 
begonia  and  the  decorative  begonia.  Wo  object  to  such  terms  as 
drooping  or  pendent  for  the  second  class,  because  the  term  “decora- 
tive ^ will  embrace  everything  of  decorative  value,  whatever  its 
peculiarity,  and  it  leaves  us  free  to  judge  according  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  vai-iety  where  decorative  effect,  irrespective  of  individual 
quality,  is  above  all  things  required. 

The  florist’s  begonia  should  be  of  moderate  growth,  stout,  tree-like, 
well  aide  to  carry  all  its  leaves  and  flowers  without  aid  of  stick  or  tie. 
The  leaves  should  be  produced  in  sufficient  plenty  to  form  a dense 
groundwork  for  the  flowers,  but  they  must  be  in  some  degree  refined 


annihilation.  As  the  rc(|uiri'mi'utH  of  true  fl  iriciilture  are  complied 
with  in  new  varieties,  the  old  floppy  things  will  be  flung  to  the  void, 
anil  will  cease  to  be.  It  is  a comfort,  however,  to  know  that  tlicy  have 
a chance  in  the  survival  of  th<-  unfittc'st,  because  the  evolutionists 
rejuidiate  the  postulates  of  the  florists,  prefm-ring  to  see  flowers  as 
nature  made  them.  Consequently,  when  the  flopping  begonias  are 
condemned,  it  will  bi;  kind  to  hand  them  over  to  the  disciples  of 
Darwin,  ami  so  save  the  trouble  and  pain  of  destroying  them.  If  the 
botanists  will  take  the  ugly  species,  and  the  evolutionists  will  take 
the  condemned  varieties,  we  shall  find  it  ipiitc  a pleasant  business  to 
clear  all  rubbish  out  of  the  garden,  and  play  the  part  of  benefactors 
in  disposing  of  it.  Not  that  we  need  go  much  out  of  our  way  togratify 
the  botanists  and  evolutionists,  because  when  the  florists  have  done 
their  best  and  their  worst  the  wildings  of  nature,  whatever  their 
names,  will  remain  unsophisticated,  for  the  spiritual  fattening  of  both 
parties.  S.  H. 


FLOWERS  I5Y  THE  SEA. 

J.  C.  Clahke. 

On  some  parts  of  the  West  Somerset  coast,  especially  that  part  which 
extends  from  Bridgwater  Bay  to  Porlock,  the  fuchsia  may  lie  seen  in 
the  greatest  perfection  as  a hardy  plant.  Indeed,  so  splendid  is  the 
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in  form  and  colour,  for  a coarse  leafage  is  a grave  defect.  As  regards 
the  flowers,  they  should  be  borne  on  stiff  stems  well  above  the  leaves, 
so  that  none  of  the  latter  need  be  removed  to  display  them  ; they 
should  be  not  smaller  than  a florin,  or  say  half- a- crown,  and  they  may 
be  of  any  size  beyond  that,prorided  they  are  of  good  form  and  delicately 
finished.  By  good  form  is  meant  that  the  petals  are  equal  in  size 
or  nearly  so,  broad,  smooth,  overlapping,  and  forming  an  even  circular 
flower  with  a distinct  tuft  of  golden-coloured  stamens  or  pistils  in  the 
centre.  We  say  nothing  of  colour,  for  that  is  of  the  least  importance. 
A flower  of_  a bad  colour  will  never  obtain  favour  where  the  judges 
know  what  is  required  in  respect  of  form  and  carriage,  and  colour  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  qualities.  However,  as  we  are  professing  to  pro- 
vide a code  of  judging,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  that  the  colour  should 
be  pure  of  its  kind,  and  generally  pleasing ; this  being  granted,  it 
matters  little  what  the  colour  may  be.  As,  in  a general  revdew  of  the 
tuberous  begonias  it  may  be  noted  that  we  have  fewer  good  whites 
and  purples  than  of  other  colours,  raisers  may,  with  advantage 
perhaps,  give  attention  to  these.  A blue  begonia  is  as  unlikely  as  a 
blue  pelargonium,  but  every  tendency  to  blue  must  be  valued  if  it 
can  be  secured  without  any  special  sacrifice  of  form. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  named  begonias  are  doomed  to 


appearance  presented  that  I very  much  question  if  any  culti- 
vated specimens  ever  made  the  same  impression  on  my  mind  as  those 
I have  seen  luxuriating  in  secluded  nooks  within  a few  yards  of  the 
sea  beach.  Certainly  no  hesitation  is  felt  in  saying  that  I have  no- 
where seen  the  fuchsia  growing  so  vigorously  and  flowering  so  pro- 
fusely  as  in  some  of  the  cottage  gardens  that  dip  down  to  the  sea  in 
more  than  one  village  on  the  coast  in  this  direction.  The  luxuriant 
growth  and  the  jirofasion  of  flowers  strike  one  as  something  remark- 
able, and  where  there  is  some  sort  of  protection  and  a little  training 
given  the  plants,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a wall  or  the  gable  end  of  a 
building,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  growing  to  a height  of  ten 
feet,  and  at  the  same  time  clothed  with  graceful  clusters  of  flowers  from 
top  to  bottom.  Next  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  plants,  I was 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  them.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  to  which  they 
evidently  do  not  object ; but  in  this  case,  as  inmost  others,  the  careful 
cultivator  achieves  the  greatest  success.  At  the  same  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  most  ordinary  cai-e  is  rewarded  with  a degree  of  success  that 
cannot  be  achieved  under  the  most  painstaking  management  in  more 
inland  districts.  This  shows  that  climate  is  a prime  factor  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  not  without  its  lessons  of  usefulness,  because  those  who 
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tiike  up  tlieir  resilience  in  such  districts  for  the  first  time  may  learn 
from  it  how  to  proceed  in  the  decoration  of  their  {gardens.  It  is  very 
certain  they  cannot  make  a mistake  in  planting  fuclisias  where  the 
climate  approaches  in  character  that  of  the  Somerset  coast. 

When  spending  a pleasant  hour  with  a friend  who  resides  close  to 
the  sea,  and  who  has  made  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  fuchsias  a 
speciality,  I learnt  something  of  the  manner  in  which  he  manages  his 
plants,  and  how  he  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  during  the  two  severe 
winters  preceding  that  of  1881-82  such  choice  varieties  as  Avalanche, 
Tower  of  London,  and  Prince  of  Prussia,  which  had  inade  growths 
four  and  five  feet  in  height.  I may  mention,  for  the  information  of 
the  general  reader,  that  these  varieties  produce  double  flowers,  the 
two  first  named  having  dark  purple  corollas  and  red  sepals,  and  the 
other  a light  blue  corolla  and  red  sepals.  Of  the  varieties  with  double 
white  corollas  Mrs.  Ballaiityne  is  the  only  one  growii,  as  those  with 
single  white  corollas  are  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  vigorous  growers. 
The  best  of  these  appeared  to  be  Comus  and  Madame  Cornelius.  All 
those  mentioned  were  planted  against  a wall  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  with  a west  aspect.  The  only  training  they  have  consists  in  the 
leading  shoots  being  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  the  only  covering  has  been 
that  furnished  by  a few  armfuls  of  dry  bracken,  which  was  packed 
closely  over  the  branches  and  kept  in  that  position  by  the  aid  of  a few 
large  nails  and  pieces  of  cord,  the  latter  stretched  tightly  along  the 
front.  In  addition  to  those  against  the  wall,  my  friend  cultivates 
many  other  varieties  in  bush  form,  which  he  covers  with  bracken  in 
severe  winters  ; but  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  he  experienced  some 
losses  during  the  wdnters  of  1879  and  1880. 

So  far  I have  written  of  the  behaviour  of  those  varieties  that  are 
usually  considered  tender  and  not  suitable  to  outdoor  cultivation. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  more  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Riccartoni  and 
some  of  the  still  older  varieties,  we  find  their  behaviour  on  the  coast 
truly  surprising.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  them  so  large  that  you  can 
walk  under  perfect  bowers  of  gracefully  drooping  branches,  literally 
loaded  with  flowers.  Against  the  wall  they  are  conspicuously  beautiful, 
with  nothing  more  than  the  most  commonplace  management.  But  it 
would  be  misleading  to  attribute  such  luxuriance  in  growth  to  the 
climate  alone.  The  fuchsia  is  a recognized  feature  of  every  garden;  in 
fact,  a garden  by  the  sea  in  these  parts  without  fuchsias  would  not  be 
considered  complete,  and  therefore  perhaps  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  If 
it  is  not  so,  the  climate  mnst  be  more  favonrable  than  a stranger  would 
feel  disposed  to  acknowledge.  However  it  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  fuchsia  does  grow  and  flower  in  the  most  satisfactoi’y  manner 
on  the  Somerset  coast,  as  any  one  may  see  who  may  happen  to  spend 
his  summer  holidays  there. 

Along  the  South  Devon  coast  a much  greater  number  of  flowering 
plants  are  grown,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  zonal  pelargonium 
passes  through  an  ordinary  winter  in  the  open  air  unharmed 
by  frost,  and  thrives,  is  surprising  even  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  an  ordinary  winter  near  London.  For  seven 
consecutive  years  previous  to  1879  the  zonal  pelargoniums  lived 
in  many  sheltered  gardens  untouched  by  frost,  and  as  a con- 
sequence made  a gi'owth  that  was  truly  astonishing  to  strangers ; 
and  not  only  do  gei’aniums  grow  and  flower  in  the  most  luxuriant 
manner,  but  all  other  flowering  plants  thrive  in  all  gardens  that  are 
fairly  well  sheltered  from  the  rough  wind. 

But  at  the  pi-esent  time  I am  more  interested  in  those  kinds  of 
flowers  that  are  known  to  do  w'ell  close  by  the  sea.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  I made  a special  journey  to  a few  places  on  the  Devonshire 
coast,  and  I will  now  give  the  names  of  such  as  I found  in  good 
condition. 

But  before  doing  so  I may  mention  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  found  in  the  open  beds  on  the  promenade  close  by  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth.  Here  they  were  exposed  to  every  gust  of  wind,  and  the 
sea  was  beating  up  within  a few  yards  of  them.  The  names  as  I 
noted  them  down  comprised  petunias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  lobelias, 
zinnias,  dwarf  tropaeolums,  marguerites,  mignonette,  Cerastium 
tomentosum.  Golden  Feather,  Phlox  Drummondi,  yellow  marigolds, 
gaillardias,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  and  Indian  pinks.  I will  now  add  a 
few  that  I found  in  good  condition  in  places  that  were  not  quite  so 
near  the  sea  and  also  more  sheltered  from  rough  winds.  They  were 
antirrhinums,  pentstemons,  shrubby  veronicas.  Anemone  japonica, 
French  marigolds,  dahlias,  gladioli,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  chrys- 
anthemums. I might  have  extended  this  list,  and  perhaps  with 
advantage ; but  I prefer  to  name  such  as  were  seen  in  a condition 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  this  list.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  is  possible  some  of  the  plants  named  might  be 
seen  in  a more  satisfactory  state  in  other  places  that  are  not  influenced 
by  the  salt  spray  fi’om  the  sea.  But  if  such  a question  is  raised  it 
will  have  no  bearing  on  the  object  I have  in  view.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  what  are  the  most  likely  plants  to  succeed  in  gardens  near  to  the 
sea,  and  if  I have  been  in  any  way  useful,  even  if  only  to  a few,  I 
shall  consider  myself  rewarded. 


The  Native  Guano  Company’s  Works  at  Ayuesibury,  as  they 
appeared  when  inspected  recently,  are  the  subjects  of  engravings  and 
descriptions  in  the  Pictorial  World  of  Saturday  last,  November  11. 

Mr.  CoujUHOUn’s  Expeorations  of  the  South  China  border- lands 
formed  tlie  subject  of  a most  important  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  on  Monday  last.  No  such  important  contribu- 
tion to  geographical  knowledge  has  been  made  for  many  years  past, 
and  for  years  to  come  speculation  and  adventure  will  be  founded  upon 
it,  to  the  advantage  doubtless  of  civilization,  and  certainly  to  the 
furlhcrance  of  tradejand  commerce. 


®l)e  Sloust,  ®ariieit,  anii  ^poultrg  Haffi. 
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OMNIPOTENCE. 

Eternal  and  Omnipotent  Unseen  ! 

Who  bad’st  the  world,  and  all  its  lives  complete 
Start  from  the  void  and  thrill  beneath  Thy  feet. 

Thee  I adore  with  reverence  serene  ; 

Here,  in  the  fields.  Thine  own  cathedral  meet. 

Built  by  Thyself,  star-roofed,  and  hung  with  (?recn. 

Wherein  all  breathing  things,  in  concord  sweet, 

Organed  by  winds,  perpetual  hymns  repeat. 

Here  hast  Thou  spread  that  book  to  every  eye. 

Whose  tongue  and  truth  all — all  may  read  and  prove. 

On  whoso  throe  blcssi-d.  Earth,  Ocean,  Sky, 

Thine  own  right  hand  hath  stamped  might,  justice,  love  ; 

Grand  Trinity,  which  binds  in  due  degree, 

God,  man,  and  brute,  in  social  unity. 

Horace  Smith. 


THE  HOUSE. 

As  the  fires  are  now  burning  in  all  directions  plants  employed  in  the 
embellishment  of  indoor  apartments  will  require  a little  extra  attention  to 
keep  their  leaves  free  from  dust.  Such  things  as  palms,  dracaenas,  and  india- 
rubber  plants  should  have  their  leaves  sponged  with  tepid  water  at  least  once 
a week,  as  the  moistening  of  the  foliage  in  this  way  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  plants,  apart  from  the  good  done  by  the  removal  of  the 
accumulated  dust. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Artichokes  must  be  protected  ere  frost  attacks  them.  In  the  first  place, 
cut  off  the  leaves  to  within  a foot  of  the  ground,  and  then  heap  up  along  each 
side  of  the  rows  a lot  of  dry  litter  consisting  of  straw,  pea  haulm,  or  leaves, 
taking  care  in  so  doing  to  leave  the  hearts  of  the  plants  free  to  the  light  and 
air. 

Cucumbers  for  fruiting  during  the  winter  to  be  kept  safe  as  to  bottom  heat, 
or  they  will  begin  now  to  drop  their  fruit  or  to  show  canker  at  the  collar. 
Be  prompt,  therefore,  to  renew  the  linings,  if  needful,  where  fermenting 
material  is  used.  Eecently-collected  leaves  will,  with  the  help  of  dung  once 
turned,  yield  a very  steady  heat,  and  the  better  in  large  masses. 

Forcing. — Give  plenty  of  water  to  plants  that  have  started  away  well, 
and  syringe  with  tepid  water  on  bright  mornings,  giving  air  afterwards  when 
the  leaves  are  dry.  Beware  of  high  night  temperatures  : beginners  in  forcing 
invariably  make  their  first  mistake  in  using  too  much  heat  at  night,  and  the 
consequence  is  weakly  growth  and  indifferently -developed  flowers. 

Orchids  are  so  generally  at  rest  now  that  this  is  a most  convenient  season 
for  a general  examination  of  the  stock,  and  the  renewal  of  blocks,  baskets, 
&c.,  for  improving  the  effect  of  the  grouping  and  arrangement.  Repot  any 
that  require  it  and  let  every  plant  undergo  an  examination,  during  which  the 
surface  material  should  be  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  to  be  forced  need  now  a thorough  dressing. 
Clean  the  house,  prune  the  trees,  tie  in  and  wash  the  stems  and  branches  with 
a paint  made  of  clay  and  Gishurst  Compound  ; mulch  the  border,  and  give  it  a 
thorough  good  soaking  with  tepid  water.  Give  the  trees  air  on  fine  days,  tut 
shut  up  at  night.  This  treatment  will  bring  the  roots  into  action  in  advance 
of  the  branches,  and  when  the  trees  are  started  they  will  make  safe  and  healthy 
growth. 

Pines  require  very  careful  management  now,  for  we  have  warm  sunshine 
one  day  and  perhaps  fog  and  frost  the  next.  There  ought  to  be  a command 
of  more  heat  than  is  absolutely  required,  which  is  easy  enough  with  hot 
water,  but  not  so  easy  with  fermenting  material,  so  as  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  bottom  and  top  pretty  uniform  in  spite  of  changes  of  weather.  As 
a comparative  state  of  rest  will  be  good  for  all  classes  of  pine  stock  now,  a 
bottom  heat  of  65  deg.  for  a minimum  and  70  deg.  maximum,  with  top  heat  of 
55  deg.  minimum  and  65  deg.  maximum,  will  be  the  safest  for  the  plants. 
Supply  water  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ; take  advantage  of  bright 
open  weather  to  water  pretty  liberally,  raising  the  heat  and  giving  air  at  the 
same  time  ; and  when  frost  and  darkness  recur  withhold  it  as  long  as  will 
be  safe,  but  not  to  cause  exhaustion. 

Tulip  Beds  containing  show  varieties  should  now  have  their  hoops  placed 
over  to  be  ready  for  mats  or  other  covering  in  case  of  heavy  rains.  But  the 
bed  should  be  freely  exposed  for  the  present ; as  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
covering  too  soon. 

Vines  grown  in  pots  for  forcing  for  early  crops  may  now  be  pruned  and 
receive  a top  dressing  of  a rich  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  old  hot- 
bed manure,  in  equal  parts.  Remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface 
as  can  be  taken  away  without  materially  disturbing  the  roots,  and  then  fix  a 
band  of  zinc  six  inches  in  width  round  the  pot  with  the  lower  edge  resting 
upon  the  soil ; the  next  step  will  be  to  nick  each  cane  at  from  one  to  three 
inches  above  the  soil  in  about  three  places,  and  fill  the  space  enclosed  within 
the  zinc  hands  with  the  prepared  compost,  and  to  nearly  level  with  the  upper 
edge.  Permanent  vines  that  are  to  bo  forced  early  should  also  be  pruned  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Seaicale  will  shortly  be  in  request,  and  forcing  must  be  commenced. 
Crowns  to  be  forced  in  frames  and  pits  should  be  taken  up  and  exposed  some 
time  before  they  are  put  in  heat,  to  create  for  the  roots  an  artificial  winter. 
Tliose  to  be  forced  on  the  ground  should  be  divested  of  their  leaves  and  the  crowns 
covered  with  clean  litter,  preparatory  to  being  covered  with  pots  and  ferment- 
ing material.  In  commencing  to  force,  place  the  seakale  pots  over  .as  many 
stools  as  are  to  be  started,  and  fill  the  spaces  between  and  over  the  pots  with  a 
mixture  of  stable  dung  that  has  been  once  turned,  with  leaves,  straw,  and 
other  litter,  beating  it  firm  as  you  proceed,  and  leaving  the  whole  smooth  and 
tidy  nine  inches  above  the  top  of  the  pots.  Where  only  small  quantities  of  sea- 
kale  are  required,  it  may  bo  forced  very  conveniently  and  cleanly  in  pots.  Pot 
the  roots  in  2i  size  pots,  three  in  each,  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould,  rotten 
dung,  and  sandy  loam,  equal  parts.  Place  the  pots  on  the  top  of  a brick  lino 
or  on  a gentle  hotbed,  the  bottom  heat  not  to  exceed  60  dog.  Invert  over 
each  pot  another  empty  pot,  and  stop  the  hole  of  each  with  a piece  of  flat  tile, 
over  which  press  a lump  of  clay. 


Novi'miii'.u  i8,  iSSj. 
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TIIK  I'OUl/riiV  YAlil) 

As  tlio  j)oi\ltry  shows  ivro  now  nuioh  attontioii  in  many  parts  of 

tlio  country  tho  (luostion  of  broods  is  fro([uontly  croppiiig  u[).  With  roforonco  to 
tho  matter,  it  may  ho  olisorvod  that  if  cgj^s  in  abiimlauoo  ami  of  first-class 
((uality  is  a matter  of  importaneo,  you  must  roly  on  Ooehins  or  Brahmas.  If, 
on  tho  other  hand,  you  want  tho  most  delicious  chickens  possihlo,  with  a 
modm'ato  supply  of  egt»s,  you  must  go  in  for  (lame,  which,  as  oirds  to  cat,  are 
the  lincst  of  all;  or  Dorkings,  which  are,  in  every  respect  save  one,  tho  host  of  all 
poultry  : hut  if  you  want  a beautiful  hulk  of  meat,  or  in  other  words,  largo 
white-lleshod  chickens,  you  may  as  well  secure  a pure  strain  of  Cri'vo-Ciuurs. 
Kvory  brood  has  its  good  points,  or  it  would  soon  pass  out  of  existence.  From 
tho  Dorking  ami  tho  (lame — tho  first  tho  most  useful,  tho  second  tho  most 
beautiful  of  auy — wo  turn  to  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Malays,  and  other  non-flyers. 
They  will  agree  in  throe  points.  They  lay  well,  they  ait  well,  and  a fence  two 
feet  high  will  keep  them  within  beunds.  As  for  the  chickens  when  placed  on  tho 
table,  it  must  bo  confessed  they  are  far  from  perfect  in  colour  ; and  as  for  the 
full-grown  birds  they  are  decidedly  coarse.  Wo  must  face  tho  facts,  but  we 
incline  to  Cochins  and  Brahmas  as  the  most  useful  breeds  we  have  for  places 
where  the  poultry  must  bo  kept  near  tho  garden,  and  flying  birds  are  likely  to 
prove  a nuisance. 


litmttttt. 

Iiifrodiir/ioH  (o  Lathi  Profie  Comiwitition,  with  I finis  on  Ijatin  Writiiij  and 
Ih-riodic  t^lyle.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  By  R.  M.  Millington,  M.  A.— Our  space 
prevents  us  from  reviewing  this  excellent  woik  at  length,  but  we  can  safely 
recommend  it  to  tutors  and  students  as  a lucid,  scholarly,  and  analogical  guide 
to  that  very  difficult  branch  of  study,  viz.,  Latin  Prose.  What  we  especially 
like  in  the  book  is  that  the  author  starts  with  a principle  and  never  leaves  it, 
but  shows  clearly  how  the  compound  sentence  develops  into  the  lucid,  well- 
proportioned,  and  rhythmical  period.  The  fifth  edition  of  “Selections  for  Latin 
Prose,  ’ by  tho  same  author,  has  now  passed  into  the  serener  atmosphere  of 
assured  success,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  criticise  its  merits. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  (Cassell.) — Part  45  of  this  work  contains  figures 
and  descriptions  of  Geum  sylvaticum  and  Tradescantia  virginica.  The  last- 
named  is  admirably  drawn,  and  justifies  our  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hulme’s  taste 
and  accuracy  in  handling  difficult  subjects.  The  little  sketch  filling  but  a 
small  octavo  page  is  a perfect  picture,  and  gives  one  a lesson  in  colour  printing 
as  well  as  in  drawing  from  nature. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury  for  November  contains  a beautiful  figure  of  the 
Rathhaus  in  Breslau,  and  a good  budget  of  essays,  stories,  historical  and 
literary  sketches,  .and  ample  advices  on  household  management  and  the 
costume  of  the  season. 

Our  Llappy  Family  {Ga.sse\\)  is  the  “Little  Folks”  annu.al  for  1883,  or 
perhaps  we  may  call  it  the  “ Little  Folks  ” Christmas  number.  It  wilt  prove 
a grand  treat  foi  the  small  humanities  that  are  now  on  the  look-out  for  fun 
and  frolic.  The  “ Animals’ Banquet,”  and  the  Pelican’s  solo  will  bring  the 
“ Happy  Family  ” into  the  world  of  happy  memories. 

The  Welcome  (9,  Paternoster  Row)  for  November  is  rich  in  attractions, 
pictorial  and  literary.  Egypt  obtains  some  share  of  attention,  and  there  are 
some  striking  pictures  of  Moses’  Wells,  the  Nile  Boat,  and  of  ruins  and  temple 
statuary.  The  portraits  include  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Erskine  Nicol,  Hon.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  and  the  once  notorious  Bo’son  Smith. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Almanuch  lor  1883  contains  enough  for  the  money,  if  it 
were  all  of  the  commonplace  sort.  But  the  book 'abounds  with  beautiful 
pictures,  light  stories,  solid  information,  and  much  that  is  new  and  good  for 
the  domestic  circle.  It  is  quite  a gallery  of  pictures,  many  of  them  excellent 
copies  from  works  of  renown,  and  the  coloured  wrapper  would  tempt  any  one 
to  prepare  for  an  artistic  feast. 

Illustrated  Bible  for  the  Youny.  (Ward  and  Lock.) — The  plan  of  this  Bible 
for  the  young  is  altogether  admirable.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  peculiarly 
attractive,  by  reason  of  its  coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  vi'hich  are 
thoroughly  good.  We  cannot  imagine  a more  healthy  or  legitimate  form  of 
invitation  to  the  young  mind,  for  the  pictures  really  illustrate  the  text,  and 
are  in  themselves  creditable  copies  of  important  works  of  art.  As  regards  the 
text,  which  is  beautifully  printed,  a certain  judicious  abridgment  has  been 
accomplished,  but  not  a word  has  been  altered.  In  similar  good  taste  there 
is  no  commentary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  at  certain  places,  as 
where  the  history  of  a person  or  group  of  events  is  brought  to  a close,  a few 
useful  questions  and  answers  are  added,  these  being  of  a nature  to  fix  in  the 
memory  the  main  points  of  the  sacred  story.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
Bible  for  the  young.  It  is  devoid  of  all  possible  objection  as  regards  the  text, 
and  is  rich  in  attractions  of  a pure  and  exalting  nature,  calculated  to  impress 
beneficially  the  youthful  mind. 

The  Child's  Instructor.  (Ward  and  Lock.)— This,  like  the  illustrated  Bible, 
is  in  the  first  instance  attractive  ; and,  having  won  attention  by  its  pictures 
and  handsome  letterpress,  becomes  delightfully  instructive,  and  as  various  as 
knowledge  itself.  As  a genuine  family  book  it  will  be  greatly  valued,  and 
will  be  turned  to  in  after  years  by  many  for  a little  refreshing  of  the  mind  in 
the  early  lessons,  for  which  it  is  especially  provided.  The  first  number  con- 
tains lessons  on  the  alphabet,  arithmetic,  music,  history,  botany,  grammar, 
and  many  more  suitable  subjects,  all  of  which  are  admirably  illustrated. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts  of 
Great  Thoughts  on  Great  Truths,  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davies ; Gibbon’s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  now  completed  ; 
Land,  Sea,  and  Sky,  also  completed  ; Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  completed; 
Epochs  of  History,  completed  ; Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art,  Part 
1,3,  completing  Vol.  3 of  second  division ; Household  Medicine,  completed  • 
Univei-sal  Instructor,  a very  comprehensive  body  of  useful  knowledge;  Haydn’s’ 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  Part  14  of  the  seventeenth  edition  ; Phelps’s  Shakespeare 
Part  2;  Arabian  Nights,  Part  3 ; D’Israeh’s  Miscellanies  of  Literature  ; History 
of  the  World  for  English  People-,  Amateur  Work,  Part  12,  containing  sundials, 
poultry  houses,  wood  carving,  walking  sticks,  photography,  bookbindincr,  and 
brazing  ; Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Part  19  ; Sylvia’s 
Home  Journal. 


WHY  SPEND  MONTHS  OP  SUFFERINGr  anrl  pounds  in  phv.sic  when  LAMPLOTTOTT’G! 
PYRCTIC  SALINE  restores  health  and  rigour  to  the  system  P Headache,  fevers,  thirst  and 
skm  affections  it  cures  m a very  short  time,  and  has  proved  of  great  value  iu  th4  preveAtiou 
of  small-po.v  aud  other  infectious  diseases.  To  be  obtained  of  any  Chemist,  and  of  the 
Maker,  113,  Holborn,  London.— [Advt.J  . ..  v.  tue 


(!F).ijiijitians  aiiii  iHtcttngs. 
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ROYAL  lIOUTICULTaRAL  SOCIE I’Y.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL  AND 
FliUI  r COMMl  TTEICS,  NovKMiiK.n  I I. 

Tim  mooting  at  South  Kensington  on  'I'uosd.ay  w.as  oxcoptionally  gootl,  and 
nllordcd  plenty  of  interest  to  tlie  Fellows,  their  friends,  and  other  visitors. 
Tho  council  room  was  richly  furnished  with  zonal  pelargoniums,  salvias, 
chrysanthemums,  and  orchids,  and  presented  a very  bright  and  attractive 
appearance,  and  in  tho  largo  vestibule  there  was  an  extensive  and  cxcocdingiy 
fine  display  of  vegeta'ilos,  jiroduced  chielly  by  tho  collections  staged  in  com- 
petition  for  tho  prizes  offered  l)y  Messrs.  .Sutton  and  .Sons. 

Chief  amongst  the  subjects  submitted  to  tho  Floral  Committee  were  tho 
collections  of  zonal  pelargoniums  from  II.  Little,  Enq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  near 
Uxbridge,  and  Messrs.  II.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley.  'The  firm  last 
mentioned  staged  six  or  seven  stands  of  zonals  in  a cut  state,  the  trusses  being 
arranged  singly,  grandly  developed,  and  representing  the  very  liocst  of  the 
varieties  suitable  for  winter  flowering.  The  award  of  a medal  was  recom- 
mended. Messrs.  Canned  also  contribute  1 well-flowered  examples  of  several 
important  novelties,  amongst  them  being  Mrs.  Gordon,  a superb  scarlet  variety, 
and  Ferdinand  Kauffer,  a new  and  very  beautiful  variety  with  purple-tinted 
flowers,  which  quite  surpasses  all  other  varieties  in  tho  same  line  of  colour  ; a 
large  bank  of  Salmon  Vesuvius,  a capital  free-blooming  form  with  flowers  of 
a rich  salmon  colour,  and  Henry  Jacoby,  a fine  crimson  variety;  and  sever.al 
very  beautiful  stands  of  salvias.  The  group  of  zonals  from  Mr.  Little  con- 
sisted of  medium-sized  and  denscly-fiowered  plants  of  some  of  the  finest 
varieties,  and  produced  a brilliant  display  of  colour ; the  award  of  a medal 
was  recommended. 

The  orchids  included  a beautiful  group  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  from  Mr.  Stevens,  of  'Trentham,  from  which  two  were  selected  for 
receiving  the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Vic- 
toria and  Paradise  Nurseries,  contril.uted  a small  but  interesting  group  of 
orehids,  amongst  which  were  the  useful  Dendrobium  superbiens,  and  Pleione 
prsecox,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  “Himalayan  Crocuses.” 

Chrysanthemums  and  greenhouse  rhododendrons  were  largely  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sous,  Chelsea.  The  chrysanthemums  included  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Mary  Major,  and  Rex  Rubrorum,  three  excellent  tasselled  flowers 
recently  introduced  by  the  firm.  Amongst  the  new  flowers  were  La  Candeur, 
a pure  white  intermediate,  likely  to  prove  most  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
and  Comet,  a tasselled  flower  of  medium  size  and  of  a bright  orange  colour. 
The  rhododendrons  included  Princess  Royal  and  other  of  the  fine  varieties 
introduced  by  the  firm,  and  several  seedlings  of  great  beauty.  The  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  exhibited  Bouvardia  Priory  Beauty,  a delicate  pink  snort  from 
Elegans,  and  of  much  value ; and  a hybrid  begonia  obtained  from  a cross 
effected  between  B.  socotrana  and  B.  insignis,  and  likely  to  prove  most  valu- 
able for  winter  flowering.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
staged  a new  pompone  chrysanthemum  under  the  name  of  La  Purete,  which 
will  probably  prove  useful  for  specimen  culture ; the  flowers  are  comparatively 
large,  very  double,  and  freely  produced,  but  as  shown  are  rather  too  green  in 
the  eentre.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  several  stands  of  new  Japanese 
chrysanthemums,  the  majority  of  which  were  highly  meritorious.  Messrs. 
S.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Amhurst  Nursery,  Hackney,  contributed  blooms  of  several 
of  the  fine  Japanese  flowers  they  are  now  distributing  and  six  blooms  of 
Crimson  King,  a reflexed  flower  of  grand  quality. 

Cyclamens  were  represented  by  a capital  collection  from  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Twickenham.  The  plants  were  exceedingly  well  grown,  nicely  bloomed  for 
so  early,  and  the  flowers  were  remarkable  for  their  high  quality.  From 
Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey,  came  six  fine  specimens  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  lutea,  a very  bright  and  effective  golden  form  of  much  value 
for  choice  positions. 

The  contributions  submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  included  large  and 
interesting  collections  of  kales  and  endives  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son.=, 
which  sufficed  to  fill  a table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vestibule,  and 
were  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.,  exhibited  samples  of  their  new  Golden  Queen  onion,  an 
excellent  miniature  variety,  the  bulbs  of  a pleasing  golden  colour  and  peifect  in 
shape.  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  exhibited  four  remarkably  fine 
Smooth  Cayenne  pines,  for  which  the  award  of  a medal  was  deservedly  recom- 
mended. Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  sent  a sample  of  Dean’s  Superb 
parsley,  a fine  type,  free  in  growth,  of  good  habit,  and  densely  curled.  Mr. 
Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  contributed  immense  examples  of  The  Lyon  leek, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  strains  of  this  useful  vegetable,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  eultivators  for  exhibition.  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird,  Edinburgh, 
submitted  a sample  of  a new  black  grape,  which  appears  likely  to  be  of  much 
value  for  late  supplies.  The  bunches  are  of  medium  size,  the  berries  very 
large,  and  of  a deep  blue-black  colour,  and  the  flavour  rich  and  brisk.  From 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  came  samples  of  their  valuable  new 
culinary  apple  The  Queen,  which  was  certificated  two  years  since,  and  is 
without  question  a most  valuable  acquisition,  rich  as  we  are  in  good  cooking 
apples.  The  tree  is  a heavy  and  constant  bearer,  and  the  fruits  are  large  and 
very  beautiful,  and  of  the  finest  flavour.  A seedling  dessert  apple  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Lille}',  Peterborough,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Pippin,  which  is  not 
without  promise.  Shallots  were  sent  from  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Barron,  and  from 
Jersey  by  Mr.  Pond. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Mr.  Stevens,  Trentham,  for 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wilsoni. — A beautiful  variety  ; Ihe  flowers  large  and 
of  fine  form,  and  marked  on  the  sepals  with  red  blotches. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Duchess. — A beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size,  splendid  form,  and  delicate  colouring  of  its  flowers. 

To  Mr.  Coningsby,  Sydenham,  for 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Dormanni — A splendid  variety  ; the  flowers  large, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  beautifully  blotched  with  red. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for 

Pleione  pracox. — A very  fine  species  with  comparatively  large  flowers,  of 
a soft  rose  colour. 

To  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Hackney,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Crimson  King. — A grand  reflexed  flower  ; the  blooms  largo, 
full,  and  of  fine  form,  and  of  a rich  crimson  colour. 

To  Messrs,  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

Salvia  Mans.  Issanchou. — A distinct  and  attractive  variety  j the  flowers 
large,  and  beautifully  striped  with  brilliant  scarlet  on  a pure  white  ground. 
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Prlar</onhim  Mrs.  Gordon.— A.  Biipcrb  single  zonal,  with  large  flowers 
pcrfectiii  forni,  anil  of  a rich  criinsmi  colour. 

To  H.  Little,  Kp(|.,  for  . , , 1 11 

Pcliirr/onhvn  — A fine  double  zonal,  producing  in  bold  trusses  well- 

foriiK'd  (lowers  of  a purple-crimson  colour. 

PdiiTHoninm  Albert  Cronsse. — A superb  double  ivy-leaf,  with  large,  rich, 
salmon-coloured  flowers. 

To  Tileesrs.  Jackson  and  Ron  for 

Cliri/santliemnm  F.  A.  Davis. — fine  .Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  largo 
and  full,  the  petals  long  and  narrow,  and  the  colour  a very  rich  shade  of 
maroon-crimson.  • • 1 i. 

(Girj/fantJiemvm  Mans.  Desbrrnx. — A. Japanese  variety  of  striking  character  ; 
the  flow'ers  large,  and  of  a bright  orange-red  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Brim. — A pleasing  .Japanese  flower  of  medium 
size,  good  qu.ality,  and  a soft  rosy  poach  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Safranot,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  although  not 
certificated,  was  the  very  finest  of  the  series  ; the  blooms  are  extra  large,  full, 
and  elegant  in  appearance  ; the  colour  very  pale  blush,  with  light  canary-yellow 
centre. 

To  Mr.  Orchard,  Coombe  I.,eigh,  I^ingston-on-Tliames,  for 

Chrysnnlhenmm  Lord  Wolscley. — A fixed  sport  from  Prince  Alfred,  wit 
flowers  of  a bright  reddish  chestnut  colour  with  amber  tips.  As  it  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  for  which  Prince  Alfred  is  remarkable,  and  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  effective  in  colour,  it  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  incurved 
section. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Ron’s  Prizes  for  Vegetables. 

The  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
for  collections  of  vegetables  and  for  potatoes  was  very  severe,  and  the  several 
collections  formed  an  important  exhibition.  In  the  class  for  a collection  ot 
vegetables  of  twelve  distinct  kinds  Mr.  Austen,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  was 
first  with  capital  examples  of  I.apstone  potatoes.  Hollow-crowned  parsnip, 
Dell’s  Crimson  beet,  Canadian  Wonder  bean,  Hathaway’s  Excelsmr  tomato, 
Suttons’  Improved  Beading  onion.  Telegraph  cucumber,  Leicester  Bed  ^lery, 
James’s  Intermediate  carrot,  and  Brussels  sprouts  ; Mr.  Miller,  Ashton  Court, 
Trowbridge,  second  ; Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill,  third  , 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  Meopham,  Kent,  fourth.  The  prizes  for  one  dish  each  ot 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Suttons’  First  and  Best  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Keith  Hall ; Mr.  Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey  ; Mr.  Millen,  and  Mr.  Buss,  in  the 
order  of  their  names  ; for  Suttons’  Reading  Hero  and  Woodstock  Kidney,  to 
Mr.  Miller,  Northdown,  Kent,  Mr.  Boss,  and  Mr.  Millen  ; for  Suttons  Reading 
Russet  and  Fiftyfold,  to  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  Mr.  Haines  ; and  tor 
Suttons’  Early  Border  and  Prizetaker,  to  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Austen,  in  each 
casein  the  order  of  their  names.  The  prizes  for  twelve  Improi^d  Reading 
onions  were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Haines,  JMr. 
Spottiswood,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Austen,  all  of  whom  staged  fine  samples  ot 

this  excellent  type.  _ , , . j-  i, 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  contributed  a collection  of  about  100  dishes  01 
potatoes,  and  a collection  of  kales  and  cabbages. 

Messes.  Webb  and  Sons’  Prizes  for  Schoolmaster  Potato. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  W^ordsley,  offered  prizes  for  nine  tubers  of 
Schoolmaster  potato.  There  were  about  twelve  entries,  and  the  finest  samples 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Howard,  Canterbury,  Mr.  Osman,  and  Mr.  Dean. 

STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 
November  13  and  14. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  and  proved  so  strong  both  in  specimen  plants  and 
cut  blooms  that  it  may  be  safely  described  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  ™any 
splendid  exhibitions  held  in  the  district.  Spacious  as  is  the  large  hall  of  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  in  which  the  show  was  as  usual  held,  it  was  much  over- 
crowded, for  the  plants  and  flowers  were  sufficient  to  have  well  filled  nearly 
double  the  allotted  space.  The  entries  in  the  various  classes  were  at  least  one- 
half  more  than  last  year,  and  a much  higher  quality  prevailed  throughout,  the 
incurved  flowers  evincing  a marked  improvement,  good  as  they  have  been  a,  , 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  society.  Altogether  the  show  was  one  of  which  all 
concerned  may  well  feel  proud,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  it  proved  a great  financial  success.  , -vt  • j. 

Cut  Blooms,  which  are  invariably  of  high-class  quality  at  Stoke  Newington, 
were  staged  in  immense  numbers  and  splendid  condition  and  formed  an  im- 
portant and  striking  feature.  The  incurved  flowers  were  of  especial  merit, 
and  to  speak  of  them  beyond  their  merits  would  indeed  be  difficult,  for  f’i®y 
were  remarkably  uniform  throughout,  and  whilst  of  large  size  were  superbly 
finished.  The  schedule  contained  two  divisions  for  cut  flowers,  in  one  of  whica 
the  competition  was  open  to  cultivators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
other  was  limited  to  growers  resident  within  the  boroughs  of  Hackney  and 
Finsbury.  In  the  great  open  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  W.  Monk,  Forest 
House,  Leytonstone,  was  first  with  a stand  in  which  the  whole  of  the  flower.s 
were  large  in  size  and  splendidly  finished.  The  varieties  represented  were, 
Mrs.  Heales,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales,  I^dy 
Hardinge,  Golden  Eagle,  Mr.  Bunn,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Mrs.  G.  Ru 
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iiaruinge,  v;toiueii  r.agic,  ivii.  uumi,  xvcv.  u.  jxiA,  i.j,.;.  Rundle,  Nil  Des- 
perandum.  White  Beverley,  Mrs.  Dixon,  White  Globe,  Antonelli,  Queen  of 
England,  Venus,  Golden  Beverley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Refulgence,  White  Venus,  Princess  Beatrice,  George  Glenny,  John  Salter. 
Mr.  .J.  Udale,  Shirecliff  Hall,  Sheffield,  was  a good  second,  the  blooms  large, 
well  balanced,  and  admirably  finished,  Alfred  Salter  and  Golden  Empress  of 
India  being  specially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Young,  Stamford  Hill,  third,  with  a 
most  excellent  stand  of  blooms.  Mr.  Monk  was  also  successful  in  taking  the 
premier  award  in  the  open  class  for  twelve,  and  staged  VJooms  of  excmlent 
finality  of  Golden  Eagle,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Mr.  Bunn,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Nil  Desperandum,  White 
Beverlej',  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  Wells,  Woodberry  Down,  Finsbury  lark, 
second,  and  Mr.  Jiangford,  Coleman  House,  Stamford  Hill,  third.  In  conripc- 
tition  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  open  class  for  six  Mr.  Wells  was  first,  Mr. 
Monk  second,  and  Mr.  Young  third.  _ 

The  comjietition  in  the  division  limited  to  growers  resident  within  the 
boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  Hackney  was  equally  as  severe  as  in  that  open  to  all, 
and  the  quality  was  somewhat  higher,  as  shown  by  the  award  of  the  silver  cup 
offered  for  the  best  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  in  the  exhibition  being  made 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  exhibitors  in  it.  The  winner  of  the  cup  was  Mr.  Gilbey, 
The  Cazenove,  Ujiper  Clapton,  who  was  first  in  the  borough  class  for  twenty- 
four,  and  staged  blooms  one  or  two  points  superior  to  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Monk  in  the  open  class,  and  therefore  of  a very  high  order  of  merit,  iho 


varieties  of  which  the  stand  consisted  were.  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Heales, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  I-lmily  Dale,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Eagle,  Mrs. 
llaliburton.  Cherub,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  (Juernsey  Nugget,  I.ady 
Hardinge,  Antonelli,  I’rinccss  of  Teck,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Isabella  Bott,  Jmamel, 
White  Globe,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  I rince  Alfred,  Larbara 
Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Refulgence.  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  H. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  Woodberry  Down,  Finsbury  Park,  second,  and  Mr  1 ayne, 
Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  third,  with  blooms  bearing  the  impress  of  cultural 
skill  of  a high  order.  In  the  class  for  twelve  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was 
first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Nil  Desperandum,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Baron  Bcust,  White  Beverley,  John  Salter,  Refulpnce,  Lady  IJardinge,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Dix.  Mr.  Martm  and  Mr.  Hawke», 
Stoke  Newington,  were  second  and  third  respectively  Mr.  Payne  was  also 
first  for  six  with  highly-finished  flowers,  and  Mr.  Chalkley  and  Mr.  Hammond 

were  second  and  third.  There  was  a spirited  competiDon  in  the  amateurs 

classes,  and  in  that  for  twelve  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Grove  Road,  Stamford  Jlill, 
and  Mr.  John  Cold  wells,  were  first  and  second  with  most  excellent  stands,  la 
the  “maiden  ” class  for  incurved  flowers  the  successful  competitors  were  Mr 
Langford,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Full.  . 1 . . t . 

The  Japanese  or  tasselled  flowers  were  more  strongly  represented  than  at  any 
of  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  society  and  made  a very  attractive  display. 
The  first  and  second  prizetakers  for  twelve  were  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ford, and  in  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  the  awards  were  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Langford,  all  of  whom  staged  capital 

Specimen  Plants  were  numerous,  large  in  size,  and  splendidly  fliwered, 
and  arranged  to  form  a broad  bank  round  the  hall  produced  a most  a -tractive 
display.  In  the  leading  class  for  a collection  of  ten  specimens  Mr  Monk  was 
first  with  fine  pyramids  of  Venus,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  George  Glenny,  and 
excellent  bushes  of  Lord  Stanley,  Sceur  M61anie,  Julia  Lagravere,  and 
Antonelli  ; Mr.  Payne  was  a close  second  with  a group  m whicn  the  dwart- 
trained  pompones  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  Langford  third  with  ^ capital 
collection,  in  which  the  standards  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Large  flowered 
standards  were  superbly  shown  by  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr. 
in  the  class  for  four  standard  pompones  Mr.  Payne  was  fipt  with  a group  in 
which  Albert  Victor,  a high-coloured  variety  of  much  merit,  was  conspicuou-. 
Both  large-flowered  and  pompone  f^warf-trained  specimens  were  staged  1^ 
Considerable  numbers  and  in  excellent  style  by  Mr  Wells  Mr.  Gilbey  a^nd 
Mr.  Payne,  who  were  the  leading  prizetakers,  and  good  collections  were  staged 

by  “gCCe'ments  were  as  usual  highly  satisfactory  and  brought  much  credit 

to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  the  able  secretary,  and  the  mernbers  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  judges  were  Mr.  Moxham,  Mr.  Sheilds,  Mr.  Mardlin,  M*.  M ard, 
Mr.  Outbush,  and  Mr.  Glover. 

PUTNEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  14. 

This  ably-managed  and  prosperous  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  on 
the  date  above  mentioned,  and  proved  in  every  way  a splendid  success.  The 
large  assembly  room  in  which  the  show,  as  in  previous  years,  was  held  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetab 
of  a highly  meritorious  character,  and  as  the  various  productions  were  arranged 
with  much  taste  and  judgment  the  effect  produced  was  ^ 

satisfactory.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  exhibition  was  formed  by  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  staged  in  competition 

men  plants  in  collections  and  otherwise  were  exceptionally  good.  Cut  blooms 
made  a very  fine  display,  and  miscellaneous  ornamental  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  contributed  their  full  s*"^® 
interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  show.  The  ^rrangenients  were  remark^ 
for  their  completeness  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
out,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  and  other  memb-rs 

of  the  committee  are  well  deserving  of  high  praise.  iLp 

Cut  Blooms  sufficed  to  fill  a broad  stage  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall,  and  were  good  throughout,  hardly  a second-rate  bloom  appearing  in  any 
of  the  stands.  The  contest  was  very  severe  in  the  leading  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  Harding 
gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  with  splendid 
flowers  of  Empress  Eugenie,  John  Salter,  Lady  Hardinge,  Pink  Venuh  White 
Venus,  Mr.  Briinlees,  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Hesperandu^ 

Baron  Benst,  Refulgence,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princess  ot  Wales,  Golden  Queen,  Mrs. 
HeaBs,  Stess  of  Dudley,  Jardin  des  Plantes  P--®  Emp^^^^^^^^^ 

India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  E.  “®"y’ ^^J^®"® 
to  the  Countess  of  Levan  and  Melville,  Roehampton,  was  second,  with  flowers 
a size  smaller  than  those  in  the  first-prize  stand,  but  superb  in  finish.  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  H.  Russell,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Claphatn  Common,  who  was 
third , also  exhibited  remarkably  well.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  E.  Berry  was  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Empress  of  India,  Prince  of  Wae.  , 
John  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  Eugdnie,  Cherub,  Prince  Alfred,  N 1 
DesJe^SuR  Princess  of  Teck,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Refulgence  and  Mr 
Brunlees  • Mr.  E.  Coorabes,  Lawn  Bank,  Teddington,  second,  and  Mr.  C. 
Bentley,  rnehampton,  third,  with  remarkably  good  stands.  For  six  incurved 
flowers  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Bentley  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  H- Beiry  and 
Mr.  Tyto,  Putney  Heath,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  ®id®r  of  their 
names  Amongst  other  flowers  staged  those  of  Prince  of  Anemones,  Fleur  do 
Marie,  Arquisitfon,  Lady  Margaret,  Emperor,  and  GEick  were  the  most  note^ 
worthy.  Japanese  or  tasselled  flowers  were,  as  at  previous  shows  held  at  Putnej , 
very  sHongly  represented  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  ^ ^ 

Ber^ry  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Mon  ise,  Mons.  Delaux,  I uigore, 
{S-^Maid  of  Guernsey,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Elaine  ^7  the  S’ 

Criterion,  Mons.  C.  Hubert,  Kry  Kwang,  Red  Gauntlet  and  excel- 

Mr.  Coombes  and  Mr.  C.  Bentley  were  second  and  third  with  ®^®t 

lent  quality.  The  successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  were  Mr.  E.  Berrj , 
Ml-  (I  Bciitlev  and  Mr.  Ansell.  The  class  for  twelve  pompones  was  well 
filled  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moore,  Richmond  Road  Nursery, 
Pi  tnev  for  a si.lenE^  and  Mr.  Haines,  West  Hill,  Putney,  was  a good 
seconib’The  leading  exhibitors  in  classes  for  the  single-handed  gardeners  were 
Mr  Oooinbcp,  Mr.  Ansell.  Jincl  Mr,  Jftckson.  „ . 

SrvnMKN  Plants  were  particularly  good  in  all  the  classos.  lor  six  d\  - 

trained  pompones  Mr.  Tyte  was  first  with  ’urge  and  densely-flowered  ox^ 
of  Eleanoro,^  an  effective  rcddish-anibcr  ooloiired  7."®;!'-  ®-j;r!and 

Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  and  other  good  sorts;  Mr.  Hos'”'  vUriMor  list ’nicii- 
Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  third.  Iho  ®Hnb B . hist 
tioued  occupied  the  first  piece  in  the  class  for  three  pi'inponc 
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nnd  Bploiididly-llowcriHl  exuinpluH,  of  wliioli  tho  wliito  iind  yollow  foriiiH  of 
Mdllo.  MarUio  wore  oapuoiiilly  niuritorioiiN  ; Mr.  I loakins  bocoikI.  'I’lio  com- 
petition waa  Bovere  in  the  cIuhh  for  a NiiiKlo  H|)ooinieii  pompono,  and  tho  (irat 
place  waa  ocoupiud  l>y  Mr.  Htaooy  with  I’reaidont,  tlio  aooond  l>y  Mcaara.  S. 
IMaliood  and  Son,  I’utnoy,  witli  Nldllo.  Martho,  ami  tlio  third  hy  Mr.  lloakinH 
witli  Marabout.  Tho  (irat  prize  for  one  atandanl  pompono  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Tyto  with  St.  Miohaol,  tlio  moat  highly  coloured  of  all  tho  yellow  pomponoH  ; 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  lloakina  were  aeooiid  and  third  reapeotivoly.  In  ooin- 
jiptition  for  tho  pnzea  for  four  largo-llowored  Bpocimens  Mr.  C.  Bentley  and 
Mr.  (J.  Stovona  wore  tirat  and  second  respectivoly  with  most  excellent  collec- 
tioua.  For  two  largo-llowored  apecimona  Mr.  Stacey,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr, 
Tyto  were  the  prizotakora,  in  tho  order  of  their  names.  For  one  large-llowerecl 
apeoiinen  Mr.  Tyte  was  first  with  a good  standard  of  Mrs.  Haliburton.  For 
one  speoimon  incurved  Messrs.  S.  Mahood  and  Son  wore  first  with  a fine 
pyramid  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens  second  with  a densoly-llowored 
example  of  liarbara.  The  prizes  for  one  specimen  Japanese  variety  were  con- 
tested with  much  spirit,  and  the  examples  staged  were  so  densely  flowered 
that  they  were  unsurpassed  in  attractiveness. 

Guoui’s  AURANOKi)  KOR  Kfkect  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  one 
to  consist  wholly  of  chrysanthemums  and  the  other  to  be  formed  with  mis- 
cellaneous plants.  In  the  first  mentioned  of  the  two  classes  Messrs.  Mahood 
and  Mr.  G.  Stevens  were  first  and  second  respectively  with  groups  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly,  so  splendid  were  the  flowers  and 
tasteful  the  arrangement.  For  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Hoskens 
was  first ; and  in  the  classes  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  for  four 
ferns  tho  premier  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens  ; Mr.  Wood- 
hams  also  exhibited  well.  Primulas,  berry-bearing  plunts,  and  zonal  pelar- 
goniums were  also  nicely  shown. 

Fruit  and  Vkuetaisles  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  deserved  a more 
detailed  notice  than  it  is  now  possible  to  give  them.  It  must,  indeed,  suffice  to 
say  that  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  fruit  classes  were  Mr.  J. 
Holmes,  Glapham  Common ; Mr.  Coombes,  Mr.  Haines,  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  Woodhams  ; and  that  in  the  class  for  a collection  of 
vegetables  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Coombes. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Todman,  Mr.  W.  Newton,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 


BOROUGH  OF  LAMBETH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 
November  13  to  15. 

The  Borough  of  Lambeth  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  for  many  years 
past  has  occupied  a foremost  position  amongst  the  metropolitan  associations 
lor. encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  held  its  annual  exhi- 
bition on  the  dates  given  above,  and  a more  successful  gathering  could  not 
well  have  been  desired.  The  spacious  Lecture  Hall  in  the  Borough  Road,  in 
which  the  show  was  held,  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  for  there  was  at  least 
double  the  number  of  collections  of  plants  and  a marked  increase  in  the  stands 
of  cut  flowers.  Regarded  as  a whole  the  exhibition  was  the  finest,  both  as 
regards  its  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  that  has  yet 
been  held  in  Lambeth.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  amongst  the 
leading  prizetakers  were  several  new  exhibitors,  and  also  to  learn  that  the 
society  is  at  length  beginning  to  receive  from  the  residents  in  the  district  the 
support  which  it  so  well  deserves.  It  must  be  mentioned  as  an  act  of  justice 
that  the  whole  of  the  details  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Crisp  the 
hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  Ball,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  and  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  are  well  deserving  of  high  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  respective  duties  were  performed. 

Plants  were  strongly  represented,  and  so  well  flowered  and  finished 
that  they  produced  a very  effective  display.  In  the  leading  class  fora  group  of 
twelve  plants  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Ball  with  large, 
fresh,  and  exceedingly  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  Childs  was  a good  second, 
and  Mr.  Tozer,  who  was  third,  staged  plants  bearing  flowers  of  immense  size 
and  the  most  splendid  quality.  In  a second  class  for  twelve  plants,  large- 
flowered  varieties,  Mr.  Howett,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tracy  were  the  prize- 
takers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  staged  collections  of  which  they  may 
well  feel  proud.  For  six  bush  pomponea  Mr.  Davison  was  first  with  a group 
of  large  well-flowered  specimens,  Mr.  Childs  second,  and  Mr.  Howett  third. 

<^mpetition  was  very  spirited  in  the  class  for  six  large-flowered  standards, 
and  the  first  and  second  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr. 
Williams.  In  competition  for  theprizes  forpyramids  Mr.  Tracy  was  successful  in 
taking  the  premier  award.  Mr.  Addison  exhibited  four  pompone  plants  trained 
initials  of  the  society,  and  as  they  were  neatly  trained  and 
well  flowered  they  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 

Cut  Blooms  included  all  sections,  the  incurved  and  Japanese  flowers  being, 
as  a matter  of  course,  the  most  prominent.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
^WMS  the  competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ball  for  a splendid  stand  of  blo.)ms.  Mr.  Tozer  and  Mr.  Childs  were 
respectively.  For  six  incurved  Mr.  Tozer,  Mr.  Williams, 
Aj  first,  second,  and  third,  and  in  this  class  Mr.  Addison, 

Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Hadden  also  staged  excellent  stands.  In  the 
class  for  six  incurved,  open  to  honorary  members,  Mr.  Crisp  was  first  with  a 
stand  of  superb  blooms  ; for  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr.  Williams  was  first 
with  good  blooms  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Addison  was  second  with 
^eorge  Glenny.  Reflexed  and  anemone  flowers  were  admirably  shown  bv 
Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  W.  Clarke  was 
aWMded  an  extra  prize  for  a splendid  stand  of  twelve  anemone  pomposes. 

there  wa,3  a fine  display  of  Japanese  flowers.  In  the  ordinary  class  for 
twelve  Mr.  Childs  was  first  with  splendid  blooms,  Mr.  Tracy  second,  and 
Mr.  Williams  third.  For  six  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Addison,  and  Mr.  Davison 
^re  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  Mr.  Howett,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Tracy  exhibited  capital  flowers.  In  the  two  correspond- 
ing classes  open  to  honorary  members  Mr.  Crisp  was  first  with  stands  of 
splendid  blooms.  For  s^  blooms  of  Japanese,  one  variety,  Mr.  Addison  was 
first  with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mr.  Ball  second,  and  Mr.  Davison  third. 
In  the  class  for  six  reflexed  flowers,  one  variety,  Mr.  Williams  was  first 
with  fine  blo^s  of  Golden  Christine,  and  for  six  large  anemone  flowers 
one  variety,  Mr.  Crisp  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Gluck. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Earley  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 
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TIIK  FOOD  OF  man. 

Dietaries,  in  their  I’hvhioi.ookjal,  I'racitcai.,  and  Euonomicai,  Ahi'Kcu  i. 

Hy  It.  M.  (loVKii,  M.R.C.P.,  Loud.  Ui-ad  iitii  iiKtRiiig  of  the  Society  of  Art^. 

1.  A STUDY  of  diotarioH  in  their  physiological  aspocta  ia,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
study  of  lood  in  general  ; jiikI  q.  roviow  of  tli*)  ihoh  iiaturu  of  foo'l 

will,  I think,  asriiat  in  the  disciisaion  of  tho  practical  qiieationa  which  1 desire 
to  subinit  for  your  considoration. 

Food  may  bo  generally  defined  as  a substance  wliich,  when  introduced  into 
the  body,  renows  sonio  structuro,  or  maintaius  some  vital  process.  It  coiiaistM, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  organic  matters  containing  a certain  amount  of  latent  or 
potential  energy,  which  may  ultimately  become  converted  into  dynamic  or 
actual  energy  ; and,  on  tho  other  hand,  of  inorganic  materials  which,  though 
not  themselves  capable  of  motainoriihosis,  play  an  essential  part  in  buildirigup 
tho  frame,  and  in  preparing  and  maintaining  the  conditions  necessary  for  those 
chemical  changes  and  interchanges  which  are  incessantly  in  progress  in  the 
animal  economy. 

I need  not  go  far  in  search  of  a more  particular  and  categorical  definitiono 
food,  and  no  experiments  are  nece.ssary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  elements  of 
which  it  should  be  composed,  for  there  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  always  at 
hand,  namely,  the  composition  of  the  bo  ly  itself,  and  the  ingredients  of  tho 
aliment  provided  by  nature  for  building  up  the  frame  of  the  infant. 

Tho  human  body  is  found  invariably  to  contain  certain  substances  which 
may  be  deemed  essential ; but  there  is  notbiug  in  nature  which  is  pure 
“neither  the  invisible  air  nor  the  transparent  water,"  and  traces  of  other 
substances,  which  may  be  described  as  accidental,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
on  analysis.* 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  elements  invariably  found  in  the  human  body, 
with  the  quantity  of  each  (according  to  Mr.  Church’s  calculation)  entering 
into  the  composition  of  a man  in  health,  25  to  30  years  of  age,  and  weighing 
11  stone,  or  154  pounds  : — ° 


Elements  of  the  Human  Body  (Church). 


lbs. 

oz. 

grs. 

lbs. 

OZ. 

grs. 

Oxygen  . . . . 

2 

335 

Silicon 

0 

11 

Carbon 

11 

150 

Calcium 

13 

loo 

Hydrogen  . . 

3 

150 

Potassium  . . 

..  ..  0 

3 

310 

Nitrogen 

14 

0 

Sodium 

3 

217 

Phosphorus 

..  ..  1 

12 

25 

Magnesium  . . 

....  0 

2 

250 

Sulphur 

8 

0 

Iron  

0 

G-3 

Chlorine 

. . . . 0 

4 

Pluorine 

3 

300 

154 

0 

0 

Milk  has  been  well  and  concisely  described  by  Dr.  Guy  as  “an  emulsion 
consisting  of  a certain  quantity  of  solid  elements,  intimately  mixed  up  with 
about  eight  times  their  weight  of  water.”  The  solid  portion  consists  of  less 
than  half  its  bulk  of  saccharine  matter,  more  than  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  tho 
matter  of  cheese,  somewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  its  bulk  of  oil  or  butter, 
with  about  one  hundredth  part  of  mineral  substances,  of  which  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime.”f  Milk  may  be  said  to  be  a 
model  food,  and  no  other  food  has  yet  been  fouud  so  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  young. 

Having  pointed  to  the  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  to  that  of  milk 
as  the  sources  which  at  once  enable  us  to  recognize  what  are  the  neces- 
sary components  of  food,  I proceed  to  state  in  a few  words  the  work  which  it 
has  to  perform,  and  the  mode  in  which  force  is  liberated.  In  doing  this  I will 
resort  to  the  analogy,  now  a familiar  one,  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
animal  system  and  a locomotive  engine.  In  the  case  of  the  engine  there  is  a 
material  structure  to  be  maintained  ; fuel  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  coal  and 
coke  ; the  oxygen  of  the  air  enables  the  fuel  to  burn  ; water  is  converted  into 
vapour ; gases  are  generated  ; and,  lastly,  the  incombustible  material  forms 
the  waste  ashes  and  cinders.  The  human  body  also  presents  a material  struc- 
ture ; fuel  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  food  ; the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with 
the  combustible  part  of  the  fuel  ; water  and  carbonic  acid  are  generated,  and 
imperfectly  oxidized  or  incombustible  material  is  thrown  out  as  waste.  There 
is  therefore  in  these  two  cases  a close  resemblance  in  the  following  points  : — 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  that  part  of  the  fuel  which  is  combustible, 
and  in  so  doing  sets  free  potential  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  motion.  In 
the  engine  the  heat  produced  is  partly  dissipated,  and  is  partly  employed  ia 
the  performance  of  work.  In  the  human  body  the  forms  of  combination  are 
less  rapid  and  direct,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same.  The  conversion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  takes  place 
in  the  muscles,  glands,  and  every  part  of  the  organism  to  which  oxygen  finds 
access.  The  energy  of  some  at  least  of  the  food  may  be  said  to  be  stored  up 
in  the  body,  of  which  it  has  become  a part  during  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  although  there  are 
important  analogies  between  the  animal  system  and  a steam-engine  as  to  the 
liberation  of  force,  yet  that  there  are  differences  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
combustion  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter  case,  oxidation  goes  on  quickly  ; 
in  the  former,  slowly,  and  in  the  midst  of  moisture.  Moreover,  the  oxidation 
which  goes  on  within  the  body  to  some  extent  consumes  the  body  itself,  so 
that  a renewal  of  the  structures  of  which  it  is  composed  is  constantly 
necessary. 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  animal  economy  turns  fuel  to  better  account 
than  the  steam-engine  ; for  while  in  the  best  engine  only  one-tenth  of  the  force 
liberated  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  realizable  as  mechanical  work,  the  human 
body  is  capable  of  turning  one-fifth  of  the  power  of  its  fuel  into  the  equivalent 
of  work.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  per  contra,  that  the  fuel  of  an  engine  is 
less  expensive  than  that  of  an  animai  being,  and  it  results  from  this,  that 
human  labour  can  never  compete  with  consideration  in  economy  with  steam. 

The  classification  of  foods  which  I have  found  most  convenient  is  that  of 
Mr.  Church,  which  takes  into  account  both  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
compounds,  and  the  purpose  which  they  serve  in  the  body.  Mr.  Church 
divides  food  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  nutrients  and  food  adjuncts. 
Nutrients  consist  of  incombustible  compounds  and  combustible  compounds. 
The  incombustible  compounds  are  composed  of  water  and  mineral  matters,  ai 
common  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  combustible  compounds  consist  of 
compounds  of  carbon,  as  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  and  compounds  of  nitrogen,  as 
fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein.  Food  adjuncts  are  classified  as  follows  : — Alcohol, 
volatile  and  essential  oils,  acids,  and  alkaloids,  as  caffein  in  coffee  and  tea, 
and  theobromin  in  cocoa. 


* See  Blyth’s  “Dictionary  of  Hygiene.” 

f See  paper  by  Dr.  Guy  on  “Sufficient  and  Insufficient  Dietaries,”  .Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  i^vi.,  page  241. 
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I do  not  purnoso,  nor  would  time  ])ormit  ino,  to  trouldo  the  bociety  with  a 
detailrd  account  of  tho  functions  performed  in  the  animal  economy  by  these 
several  groups  of  compounds,  and  1 will  content  myself  with  such  a general 
sketch  as  can  be  comprised  within  a few  sentences.  . 

To  begin,  then,  with  water.  This  compound  not  only  performs  the  im- 
nortaut  office  of  carrier  to  and  from  the  ultimate  structures,  but  it  forms 
itself  an  essential  part  of  every  structure  in  the  body.  Without  water  no 
molecular  change  could  take  place,  and  any  manifestation  of  lifo  would  be 
impossible.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  wherever  there  is  active  life  there  is 

water.  . r • 1 

Mineral  matters  are  largely  concerned  in  the  construction  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  they  are  essential  constituents  of  the  secretions.  They  aid  in  the 
transference  of  oxidized  materials  to  the  various  tissues,  and  in  effecting  those 
subtle  changes  in  whion  perfect  nutrition  consists.  The  most  important 
mineral  or  saline  nutrients  are  common  salt,  potash  and  soda  salts,  salts  of 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  iron.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  is  present  in 
every  tissue ; and,  as  Dr.  Pavy  remarks,  “its  incorporation  with  the  nitro- 
genous constituent  principles  is  so  intimate,  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  effecting  a complete  separation  without  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
compound.”*  The  relation  of  the  organic  and  mineral  principles  to  ea,ch  other 
is  so  close  as  to  render  it  possible  that  the  union  between  them  is  that  of 
actual  chemical  combination.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  various  salts 
of  mineral  nutrients  are  not  mutually  replaceable  ; their  distribution  is  not 
indiscriminate,  but  is  determinate  and  fixed.  Just  as  vegetables  select  from 
tho  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  the  particular  aliment  which  in  each  case 
is  essential  to  their  growth  and  development,  whether  it  be  lime,  or  potash,  or 
silica,  so  do  the  individual  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  animal  organism  select  and 
appropriate  those  salts  which  enable  them  to  discharge  their  specific  offices, 
the  due  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  normal  development  and 
vigorous  life.  Thus  potash  appears  to  be  the  alkaline  salt  for  the  blood  cells 
and  muscular  fibre,  while  “the  soda  salts  are  more  largely  contained  m the 
intercellular  fluids  which  bathe  or  encircle  the  tissues.” 

The  great  importance  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  food  is  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  the  kitchen ; and  those  who  are  helpless,  as  school-children 
soldiers  in  barracks,  lunatics  in  asylums,  the  poor  in  workhouses,  and  (may  I 
not  add)  the  rich  in  their  mansions,  are  frequently  deprived,  through  the 
ignorance  of  cooks,  of  those  inorganic  constituents  which  are  as  necessary  to 
life  as  nitrogen  itself.  Byway  of  illustration  I will  take  boiled  beef  or  mutton, 
which  are  common  articles  of  diet,  both  in  public  institutions  and  private 
houses.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dish  the  object  of  the  cook  too  frequently 
appears  to  be  to  abstract  as  large  a proportion  of  the  saline  constituents  as 
possible  instead  of  retaining  them  in  the  joint ; but  even  where  skill  is  not 
wanting,  a portion  of  the  nutritive  salts  will  escape  into  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  is  cooked,  and  this  liquor  or  broth  is  too  frequently  thrown  away,  or 
does  not  bear  a proper  proportion  to  the  ration  or  portion  of  meat  served 
out.  I will  say  nothing  here  of  the  injury  done  by  salting,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  too  high  a temperature  in  cooking  ; for  to  do  so  would  lead  me  into 
questions  of  chemistry  into  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  now  to  enter.  I 
will  therefore  content  myself  for  the  present  with  stating  that  the  various 
destructive  processes  to  which  a piece  of  boiled  beef  is  subjected  before  it 
reaches  the  table  usually  convert  it  into  a mass  of  but  little  nutritive  value.  _ 
The  important  part  played  by  mineral  matters  in  the  animal  economy  is 
perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  bjr  the  fact  that  the  state  of  mal-nutrition 
which,  in  its  highest  degree,  we  call  scurvy,  appears  to  follow  inevitably  T on 
the  absence  of  the  lactates,  citrates,  tartrates,  and  other  salts  which  form 
carbonates  in  the  system.  Dr.  Guy  has  shown,  in  the  valuable  paper  to 
which  I have  before  referred,  that  the  omission  of  these  principles  has  b®®n 
the  true  cause  of  outbreaks  of  disease  which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
a mere  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  food.  § And,  short  of  the  production  01 
scurvy,  there  are  other  forms  of  mal-nutrition  manifested  by  thepallidity, 
decaying  teeth,  foul  breath,  and  arrested  development  common  aimmg  town 
populations,  and  probably  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  partial  absence  ot 
principles  supplied  by  succulent  vegetables  in  a fresh  condition. 

The  poet,  with  a curious  insight  into  physiology,  has  said  : — 

“ Herbs  gladly  heal  our  flesh,  because  that  they 
Find  their  acquaintance  there,” 

as  though  he  knew  of  the  kinship  shown  by  ready  union  and  assimilation.  The 
total  quantity  of  salts  in  the  blood,  as  shown  in  the  table,  amounts  to  between 
seven  and  eight  parts  per  1,000,  and  about  half  this  quantity  consists  of 
common  salt.  The  purposes  served  by  some  of  the  mineral  matters  are  very 
evident.  For  example,  bone  acquires  its  solidity  chiefly  from  lime  in  union 
with  phosphoric  acid.  Analysis  of  dried  bone  shows  that  it  contains  froni  66 
to  70  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  of  which  about  57  parts  are  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  one  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  enables  it  to 
hold  albumen  in  solution,  and  the  more  readily  to  absorb  digested  food — hence 
the  importance  of  the  alkaline  salts,  which  also  assist  in  the  removal  and  com- 
bustion of  materials  which  have  been  used  up  and  worn  out.  A scanty  supply 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  saline  matters  which  they  convey,  may  not,  perhaps, 
produce  actual  disease  as  an  immediate  and  very  obvious  consequence,  and 
yet,  by  undermining  the  general  health,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  may  be 
rendered  fatally  easy,  and  his  final  victory  certain.  I agree,  in  the  main,  with 
some  remarks  that  were  witten  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  an  authority  on 
the  art  of  dining.  “ One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  my  mind,”  he  says,  in 
dining,  is  to  be  able  to  command  plenty  of  good  vegetables,  well  served  up. 
But  this  is  a luxury  vainly  hoped  for  at  set  parties.  The  vegetables  are  made 
to  figure  in  a very  secondary  way,  except,  indeed,  whilst  they  are  considered 
as  great  delicacies,  which  is  generally  before  they  are  at  their  best,  and  then, 
like  other  delicacies,  they  are  introduced  after  the  appetite  has  been  satished. 

* “ Treatise  on  Food,”  page  137. 

f “ rracticiil  Hygiene,”  by  Dr.  Farks,  Fourth  Edition,  page  177. 

+ The  following  table  shows  tho  relative  importaiico  of  tho  saline  and  other  con- 
stituents of  tho  blood : — 
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Albumen  

Fibriiie 

Ked  corjiusclcs  (dried) 
Fatty  matters 
Inorganic  salts — 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  jjotassium 


781- 

70- 
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fl’rib.asic  phosphate  of  soda 

Carbonate  of  soda  

Suljdiato  of  soda 

riiosphato  of  limo  and  magnesia 
Oxide  and  jihosphato  of  iron  . . 

Extractive  matters,  &c 


0-2 

0-84 

0-28 

0-25 

0-5 

r,--i7 


1,000- 

I 


S For  important  information  on  tho  subject  of  scurvy  in  its  various  dogrocs, 
would  refer  to  Dr.  Buzzard’s  excellent  article  in  “Itt^nold’s  Hystcin  of  Medicine. 


Excellent  potatoes,  smoking  hot  . . . would  confer  merit  on  any  dinner  ; 
but  they  are  as  rare  on  state  occasions  as  if  they  were  of  the  cost  of  jiearls. 
Everybody  of  genuine  taste  is  delighted  with  a display  of  vegetables  of  a 
superior  order  ; and  if  great  attention  were  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  dinners, 
instead  of  upon  the  many  other  dishes,  dinners  would  be  at  once  more  whole- 
some and  more  satisfactory  to  the  palate,  and  often  less  expensive.  I have 
observed,  that  whenever  the  vegetables  are  distinguished  for  their  excellence, 
the  dinner  is  always  particularly  enjoyed  ; and  if  they  wore  served  . . . fresh 
from  the  dressing,  it  would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  present  style.  So 
wrote  Thomas  Walker  in  the  “ Original,”  a work  which  is,  indeed,  a noh 
mine  of  profound  wisdom.”  Changes  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place  since  his 
day  in  the  modes  of  preparing  and  serving  up  dinners,  yet  some  of  his  remarks 

are  only  too  true.  , , , ,1 

I will  conclude  what  I have  to  say  on  |the  incombustible  compounds  by 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  the  con- 
sumption of  lettuces  and  watercresses  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popii. 
lation,  who  cannot  afford  to  obtain  tho  requisite  quantity  of  saline  matters  m 
other  forms.  . . , . , 

Combustible  compounds  are  gradually  burnt  within  the  organism  by  means 
of  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs  during  respiration.  A mixture  of 
these  constituents  is  necessary  for  pierfect  nutrition.  They  replace  fat, 
muscle,  and  other  structures,  and  supply  the  latent  or  potential  energy  which 
becomes  converted  into  the  dynamic  or  actual  energy  of  heat  and  mechanical 
action.  Thus  is  animal  heat  maintained,  and  internal  and  external  work  per- 
formed. Up  to  a very  recent  period,  Liebig’s  doctrine  that  muscular  action 
depended  upon  the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  muscular  tissue  was  accepted 
without  question.  Nitrogenous  matter  alone  was  supposed  to  constitute  the 
source  of  muscular  and  nervous  force,  and  the  nutritive  power  of  food  -was 
accordingly  measured  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contained.  At  the 
same  time,  carbonaceous  matter  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  source  of  animal 
heat.  In  this  theory  there  is  now  found  to  be  some  -truth  and  much  error. 
The  muscles  and  other  nitrogenous  structures  of  the  animal  body  do  not  waste 
away  during  action  any  more  than  do  the  wheels  and  pistons  of  a steam 
engine,  and  there  is  no  incessant  transformation  either  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other.  It  is  now  known  that  the  chief  source  of  mechanical  power  is  the 
oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  that  there  is  an  exact  relation  between 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  performance  of  -work,  ihe  following 
comparison  is  made  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus — “ A bundle  of  muscular  fibres 
is  a kind  of  machine,  consisting  of  albuminous  material,  just  as  a steam-engine 
is  made  of  steel,  iron,  brass,  &c.  Now,  as  in  the  steam-engine  coal  is  burnt 
in  order  to  produce  force,  so  in  the  muscular  machine  fats  are  burnt  for  the 
same  purpose  ; and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  constructive  material  of  the 
steam  engine  (iron,  &c.)  is  worn  away  and  oxidised,  the  constructive  material 
of  the  muscle  is  worn  away,  and  this  wearing  away  is  the  source 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excreta.”  This  theory  explains  why, 
during  muscular  exertion,  these  constituents  are  little  or  not  at  all  increased, 

“ while  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  enormously  augmented,  for  in  a steam-engine, 
moderately  fired  and  ready  for  use,  the  oxidation  of  iron,  &c.,  would  go  on 
tolerably  equably,  and  would  not  be  much  increased  by  the  more  rapid  faring 
necessary  for  working,  but  much  more  coal  would  be  burnt  when  it  was  at 

work  than  when  it  was  standing  idle.”  * 

It  mav  be  considered,  therefore,  that  nitrogenous  matter,  as  muscle,  con- 
stitutes the  apparatus,  or  machinery,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  oxidation  of 

non-nitrogenous  fuel.  ut. 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  been  said  is  intended  to  throw  any  doubt  upon 
the  important  part  which  nitrogen  plays  in  the  phenomena  of  life  ; for  iv  13 
certain  that  in  the  absence  of  this  element  the  molecular  changes  which  are 
coincident  with  life  cannot  be  carried  on.  Its  constancy,  as  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes  has  said,  proves  its  necessity.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  does  not  deter- 
mine the  changes  in  the  tissues,  but  the  changes  in  the  tissues  determine  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  nitrogenous  bodies  no  oxidation  and  no  manifestation  °f  force 
are  possible.  In  the  nitrogenous  structures  the  elements  are  feebly  combined  ; 
they  are  constantly  undergoing  changes,  and  arranging  themselves  in  an 
endless  series  of  fresh  combinations.  This  occurs  in  a prescribed  order  ; and 
although  the  manifestation  of  force  may  be  immediately  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  yet  the  change  first  takes  place  iQ  the  unstable 
nitrogenous  molecules,  which  give  the  impetus  and  direction  to  the  combustion 

But  an  instrument  in  constant  use  is  constantly  disintegrating,  and  in 
order  that  the  tissues  may  be  renovated,  the  used-up  nitrogen!  must  be  re- 
placed, or  the  gearing  of  the  animal  machine  becomes  deranged,  and  final  y 

refuses  to  work.  , , . , . , . i 

Without  entering  at  present  more  fully  into  the  physiological  view  ot  the 
subject,  I may  say,  in  a word,  that  the  true  food  of  man 

saline  matters,  nitrogenous  matters,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fats.  These  diffe  ent 
principles  are  associated  together  in  the  composition  of  the  animal  boay,  as 
well  as  in  the  aliments  provided  by  nature  ; and  if  these  are  not  each  duly 
represented  in  our  daily  food,  defective  nutrition  results.  • • 1 „ 

2.  The  question  arises-What  are  the  amounts  of  these  several  principles 
necessary  to  support  life,  and  to  maintain  health  and  strength?  Before  this 
question  can  be  answered,  the  conditions  under  which  existence  is  carried  on 
must  be  known,  inasmuch  as  the  waste  of  this  or  that  principle 
circumstances  under  which  the  organism  is  placed.  1 he  amount  cf  f^bou 
performed,  and  the  degree  of  external  temperature,  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  calculations  necessary  for  framing  a dietary  in  L 

scientific  standards  ; but  I may  remark  that  experience  had  taught  d'ncrent 
communities  what  selection  to  make  ages  before  it  was  , 

the  oxidation  of  carbon  compounds  serves  to  keep  up  the  “eat  and 
movements  of  the  body,  and  that  compounds  of  ni  logen  “ , 

the  chief  formative  and  reparative  constituents  of  food.  f 

Carlisle  (quoted  by  Dr.  Pavy)  states,  that  the  most  northern  races  of  n ankind 
were  found  by  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  taste  of  sweets,  and  their 
infants  made  wry  faces,  and  sputtered  out  sugar  with  disgust  ; but  the  itt  o 
urchins  grinned  with  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  a bit  of  whale  s blubber  On  Uie 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  subsist  largely  upon  fruits,  veg 
tables,  and  other  foods  belonging  to  the  group  of  carbo-hydrates  y 

consume  but  little  fat.  In  the  one  case  the  proportional  amount  of 
carbon  in  tho  food  is  very  large,  and  in  the  other,  it  is  oomparatively  small. 

* (iuotod  by  Dr.  Pavy,  page  100. 

t Cun  cotton  differs  from  ordinary  ootton  oliiofly  by  the  ^ 

by  which  it  acquires  tho  instability  olinraotoristio  of  uitrogonous  g 
compounds. 
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This  (listriljution  of  carbon  is  llmt  wi)iuli  on  ))liysiolo>;ioal  ('roiiinlH  have 

been  prodicutoil  ns  iicooHsary,  so  tliat  theory  amt  ox^Hirieuoo  aro  hero  in  pnrfoot 
harmony.  Kxporionuo  lias  also  tauf^ht  ns  ninoh  with  regard  to  tlio  diirorent 
qualities  of  food  in  feeding  animals.  Tlio  groom  knows  tliat  oats  aro  inoro 
sustaining  food  than  grass,  and  beans  than  oats.  Tho  fanner  knows  that 
turnips  and  cabbage  are  inferior  in  fattening  properties  to  oil  cake  and  barley 
meal,  and  ho  puts  this  knowledge  into  prolitablo  practice,  although  ho  may 
bo  ignorant  of  the  chemical  explanation  of  his  success.  Again,  every  day 
experience  proves  that  tho  wants  of  tho  system  increase,  itarl  pnHsu, 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  labour  exacted,  and  that 
tho  fuel  supplied  must  bo  apportioned  to  the  work  performed.  So  far 
general  experience  is  in  accord  with  tho  results  of  soiontillo  research  ; but  tho 
agreement  is  less  perfect  when  details  take  the  place  of  generalities,  and  when 
theory  is  appealed  to  for  guidance  in  matters  practical.  'Phis  particularly 
applies  to  the  precise  quantities  of  alimentary  substances  required  for  given 
purposes.  I have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  that  up  to  a comparatively 
recent  period  Liebig’s  doctrine  that  muscular  action  depends  upon  the 
oxidation  of  muscular  tissue  was  accepted  without  question.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  any  standard  of  food  supply  based  upon  that  theory  would  be 
too  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  would  therefore  bo  wasteful  and  extravagant.  This 
appears  to  me  to  show  in  a very  striking  manner  the  importance  of  attending 
to  tho  teachings  of  experience  as  well  as  to  theoretical  rules,  for,  if  experience 
had  exercised  its  legitimate  induenoe  at  the  time  that  Liebig’s  doctrine  was 
accepted  as  sound,  that  doctrine  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  observa- 
tion that  wherever  a large  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  the  diet  of  those 
performing  it  contains  a much  larger  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  matter 
than  where  less  activity  is  required.  It  might  have  been  observed  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland  subsists  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other 
on  oatmeal  and  milk,  while  in  harvest  time  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  is 
actually  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  beer  for  part  of  the  milk.* * * §  It  might 
have  been  noticed  that  railway  navvies  feed  to  a great  extent  on  bread  and 
fat  bacon,  and  that  fat  pork,  which  is  poor  in  nitrogen,  is  a favourite  article 
of  food  with  the  labouring  classes,  while  it  is  not  relished  by  the  rich,  who, 
although  frequently  exerting  themselves  but  little,  indulge  freely  in  butchers’ 
meat  and  game.  Liebig’s  doctrine  may  be  said  to  have  contradicted  the 
accumulated  experience  of  ages,  and  yet  any  one  who  might  be  bold  enough 
to  reject  it  would,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  have  been  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  a scientific  outcast — a physiological  heretic  and  infidel.  The 
physiologist  should  recognize  that  a deeper  wisdom  than  his  own  utters  itself 
our  natural  desires  ; and  rather  than  attempt  to  dictate  laws  to  nature,  he 
should  accept  the  part  of  interpreter,  and  explain  that  which  instinct  and 
experience  prove  to  be  true. 

The  figures  given  by  Moleschott  are  now  generally  adopted  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  frame  a diet  for  a man  of  average  height  and  weight  in  moderate 
work.  He  gives  a total  of  nearly  twenty-three  ounces  of  water-free  food  daily. 
Of  this,  about  four  ounces  and  a-half  are  composed  of  albuminates  or 
nitrogenous  matters,  about  fourteen  ounces  of  carbo-hydrates,  nearly  three 
ounces  of  fatty  substances,  and  rather  more  than  one  ounce  of  mineral  matters. 
According  to  Dr.  Playfair,  the  mean  of  the  dietaries  of  the  English,  French, 
and  Prussian  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  may  be  accepted  as  the  model  for  full 
health  and  moderate  work.  In  this  diet  the  proportionate  amounts  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  fats,  and  mineral  matters  are  less  than  those  given  by 
Moleschott,  while  the  percentage  of  carbo-hydrates  is  considerably  greater. 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit  give  more  albuminous  substances  and  fats,  and  less 
carbo-hydrates  than  either;  while  Ranke’s  numbers  are  lower  than  those  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  authorities,  and  he  adopts  a standard  which  is  remarkable  as 
containing  equal  proportions  of  hydrocarbons  and  albuminates.  Some  persons 
who  are  inmates  of  a large  establishment  with  which  I happen  to  be  connected, 
and  who  are  engaged  for  about  ten  hours  a day  in  what  may  be  described  as 
“industrial  employment,”  receive  3 '71  ounces  of  nitrogenous  matters,  and 
rather  more  than  17  ounces  of  carbo-hydrates.  Now,  as  they  thrive  upon  this 
diet,  improving,  as  a rule,  in  health,  and  increasing  in  weight,  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  regulating  their  food  supply  by  any  one  of  the 
first  three-named  standards,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  money  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  their  support  wr  uld  some  of  it  be  wasted.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ranke’s  standard  were  adopted,  they  would,  in  some  respects,  be  insufficiently 
nourished.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  composition  of  the  various 
diets  to  which  I have  referred  is  shown  in  a tabular  form — 


Water-free  substances  given 

Nitrogenous 

Patty 

Carbo- 

Mineral 

daily. 

substances- 

substances. 

hydrates. 

matters. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

oz. 

Moleschott 

4-58 

2'96 

14-25 

1 05 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit 

6-22 

3-63 

13-3 

Playfair  

4-21 

1-39 

18-69 

0-714 

Vierordt  

4-0 

3-0 

11-5 

I'O 

Ranke  

3-52 

3-62 

8-47 

Industrial  employment  ” 

diet  now  in  use  

3-71 

1-66 

17-31 

1-35 

I am  far,  indeed,  from  presuming  to  say  that  the  standards  of  Moleschott 
and  other  authorities  are  without  value  in  the  construction  of  dietaries  ; I say 
no  more  than  this — that  the  calculations  upon  which  they  are  based  are  not 
infallible,  and  that  they  can  be  safely  used  only  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  tha,t  continuous  general  observation,  which  is  what  I venture  to  describe 
as  experience.  Men  differ  in  vigour  ; they  differ  in  activity  of  vital  processes, 
as  of  assimilation  and  elimination,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  continually  varying.  An 
army  surgeon  once  wrote — 

“ I have  wandered  a good  deal  about  the  world,  and  have  never  followed 
any  prescribed  rule  in  anything ; my  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways  ; and, 
by  the  aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work,  I have  worn  out  two  armies  in  two 
wars,  and  probably  could  wear  out  another  before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives  ; 
I eat  no  animal  food,  drink  no  wine,  or  malt  liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind  ; I 
wear  no  flannel,  and  regard  neither  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  busi- 
ness is  in  the  way.”t 

* Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  October  27th,  1866. 

t Quoted  in  Hinton’s  “ Thoughts  on  Health.” 


Tlio  intricacies  of  iiiitiitioii  aro  not  yot  fully  n’Vcal.iil  to  us,  and  jiotciitial 
energy,  tlioroforn,  is  not  always  the  ox|)rcHsioii  of  dietetic  value.  Agaiii,  it 
has  boon  point  ml  out  by  Dr.  I)u  Ohaiimont''  that  in  estiinating  the  aiiioiint  of 
work  iierforinod,  a correction  inuxt  be  inade  for  tlio  velocity  with  wbicb  it  is 
done,  and  that  the  ratio  may  be  genorally  stated  as  inversely  as  tlio  square  of 
velocity.  'I'lioro  is  a velocity  at  which  the  inaxiniuin  of  work  can  bo  flone 
with  tho  ininimuin  of  expenditure  ; this  may  bi)  accepted,  gennrally  H))<!aking, 
as  tho  most  useful  rate  of  work,  and  it  is  fairly  reiiresenlcd  by  walking  at 
tho  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  I may  mention,  lastly,  that  the  tables 
giving  the  percentage  composition  of  tho  various  articles  of  food,  from  which 
nutritive  values  aro  calculated,  somewhat  vary,  anil  this  is  not  surprising, 
inasmuch  as  tho  quality  of  the  aliirientary  substances  examined  by  diflerent 
analysts  necessarily  itself  varies.  Seeing  then  that  those  sources  of  fallacy  do 
fixist,  I think  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  whether  it  bo  iieeossary  to  frame 
a new  dietary,  or  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  one  already  in  use,  tho  giiidanoe 
to  bo  obtained  from  experience  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  'I’he  human 
digestive  and  ro.spiratory  systems  aro,  no  doubt,  laboratories,  but  they  are 
living  laboratories,  ami  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  iiiflueiices  of  habit,  of 
hereditary  disposition,  and  above  all,  of  that  power  of  accommodation  which 
constantly  tends  to  maintain  a balance  between  daily  supply  and  the  calorific 
and  mechanical  work  to  be  performed. 

3.  We  must  look  to  the  organic  kingdom  for  our  supply  of  food,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  a diet  which  is  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best.  While  granting  this  I would  at  the  same  time  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  that  undue  importance  is  now  attached  to  meat  as  the 
natural  storehouse  of  nitrogen,  as  though  albuminates  in  sufficient  quantity 
were  not  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  or,  if  obtainable,  could  not  be 
utilized  in  the  system.  There  is,  however,  but  little  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  albuminates,  for  vegetable  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein 
have  all  a composition  almost  identical  with  animal  albumen,  chondrin,  and 
casein,  so  that  the  two  classes  of  foods  are  interchangeable,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  they  serve  the  same  purposes  in  the  animal  body.  The  late  Dr.  Farkes 
remarks  that  well-fed  corn  eatei's,  or  even  well-fed  rice  and  pea  eaters,  show, 
when  in  training,  no  inferiority  to  meat  eaters.  Dr.  Bruce  Thomson  called 
attention  some  years  ago+  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  convicts  at  hard 
labour  in  the  general  prison  at  Perth,  and  to  the  fact  that  meat  entered  but 
very  sparingly  into  their  dietary.  He  also  mentions  that  the  diet  of  Scotch 
agricultural  labourers  is  composed  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  to  the  exclusion  of 
batchers’  meat,  and  he  adds  that  they  are  the  best  fed  outdoor  labourers  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  thinks  (though  for  my  part  I do  not  here  agree 
with  him)  that  the  objection  entertained  in  England  to  oatmeal  has  been 
derived  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  defined  oats  as  “a  grain  which  in  England  is 
usually  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people.” 

There  is  ample  and  unexceptionable  evidence,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  said, 
that  where  neither  milk  nor  any  of  its  preparations  is  in  ordinary  use  a 
regimen  consisting  of  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs  is  quite  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  a population  subsisting  by  severe  and  constant  toil.  'I'his  evidence  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  dietetic  habits  and  physical  condition  of  the  Russian  peasants, 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of  the 
Greek  boatmen  and  sailors  ; of  the  entire  population  of  Japan  ; of  all  the 
lower  classes  in  China ; of  the  high  caste  Hindoos  ; of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Egypt ; and  of  numerous  tribes  or  classes  in  America,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Indians  of  Mexico,  the  copper  miners  in  Chili,  and  many  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
perfectly  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  man  under  a great  variety  of 
circumstances. 

The  active,  patient,  indefatigable  Chinese  labourer  subsists  mainly  upon 
vegetable  produce ; he  lives  and  works  hard  upon  what  an  Englishman  would 
starve  upon,  and  he  is  accordingly  able,  in  some  parts  of  America  and 
Australia,  to  run  the  European  labourer  very  hard.  I would  submit  that  this 
and  many  other  examples  that  I have  not  now  time  to  enumerate  tend  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  our  requirements  depend  upon  habit,  and  upon  the 
degree  to  which  we  indulge  in  or  control  our  appetites.  The  ancient  SootchJ 
are  said  to  have  developed  a taste  for  shepherds,  whom  they  preferred  to  their 
flocks,  and  we  know  that  cannibalism  is  still  practised  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  where  negroes  are  still  in  request.  Wben  we  hear  that  the  ancient 
Persians  lived  a good  deal  on  watercress  we  naturally  connect  in  our  minds 
their  physical  inferiority  with  the  poverty  of  their  diet ; but  finding,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  the  Republic,  largely  sus- 
tained themselves  on  turnips,  and  that  degeneracy  came  in  as  turnips  went 
out§,  we  are  compelled  to  reconsider  our  opinion. 

An  Irish  labourer  looks  to  bulk,  and  prefers  a dinner  consisting  of  half  a 
stone  of  potatoes,  with  a little  bacon  or  herring,  to  food  in  smaller  bulk,  even 
though  it  be  more  nutritious,  and  this  is  said  to  explain  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  often  at  first  a falling  away  in  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  pri.sons 
in  Ireland,  coupled  with  the  inaptitude  for  labour,  but  that  after  a time  the 
system  seems  to  recover.  A digestive  apparatus  habituated  to  deal  with 
vegetable  food  does  not  at  once  furnish  the  secretion  necessary  for  the  digestion 
of  food  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  vice  versa,  sudden  changes  of 
diet  should  therefore,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

We  possess  a rich  store  of  albuminoids,  or  flesh  formers,  in  the  pulses,  or 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  which  are  largely  consumed  in  Europe,  North  Afiica, 
and  India,  and  are  unfortunately  much  neglected  in  England.  The  ratio  of 
flesh  formers  and  heat  givers  in  these  seeds  is  about  1 to  2j,  instead  of  1 to  5, 
as  in  wheat,  or  1 to  10,  as  in  rice.  ||  The  meal  of  the  lentil,  or  Ervum  lens,  is 
of  extreme  richness,  containing  more  casein  than  either  peas  or  beans,  yet  it 
is  to  be  obtained  in  England  only  under  fanciful  names,  generally  mixed  with 
barley  flour,  and  sold  at  many  times  its  value.  Notwithstanding  however  the 
price  charged  I think  that  those  who  patronise  these  preparations  may  read 
with  some  satisfaction  the  following  verses  out  of  the  prophet  Daniel — 

“ Prove  thy  servants,  I beseech  thee,  ten  days  ; and  let  them  give  us  pulse 
to  eat  and  water  to  drink  ; then  let  our  countenances  be  looked  upon  before 
thee,  and  the  countenance  of  the  children  that  eat  of  the  portion  of  king’s 
meat.  . . . And  at  the  end  of  ten  days  their  countenances  appearel 

fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of 
the  king’s  meat.  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the  portion  of  the  meat  and  the 
wine  they  should  drink,  and  gave  them  pulse.” 

* “ State  Medicine,”  pages  145  and  148. 

t Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  1,  1868. 

J “ Chambers’  Book  of  Days.” 

§ Hinton,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  120. 

II  “Food:  Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  &o.”  By  A H Church,  M,A., 
Oxon  (Chapman  and  Hall). 
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I would  call  at>ontioii  to  the  accuracy  of  the  prophet  in  his  use  of  the  term 
fatter  in  llcsh,”  for  the  llesh-yielding  as  distinct  from  tho  fat-yielding 
qualities  of  food  are  those  for  which  it  is  chiefly  remarkable. 

We  have  in  the  cereals  a rich  store  of  nutrients  not  as  yet  fully  utilized, 
and  I will  venture  to  ask  the  attention  of  tho  society  for  a few  moments  to  the 
important  subject  of  bread.  The  fact  that  bread  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  “stair  of  life”  indicates  that  in  tho  olden  time  it  was  a difrerent  article 
to  that  now  supplied  by  the  ordinary  British  baker.  It  doubtless  contained 
tho  albuminoids,  fats  and  mineral  matters  necessary  to  make  blood  and  tissue, 
and  to  build  up  tho  frame.  To  this  day  the  wandering  Arab  lives  by  choics 
almost  entirely  on  bread,  with  a few  dates  as  a relish,  but  then  he  bruises  his 
own  corn,  ami  bakes  his  own  dour,  and  thus  supplies  himself  with  nutrients 
which  we,  in  London,  obtain  by  having  recourse  to  food  of  animal  origin.  A 
recent  and  very  able  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  GazHte  states  that  “the  yeomen 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  who  drew  their  bowstring  to  their  ears,  and  sent  a cloth 
yard  whisting  through  a barn  door  at  eight  yards,  ate  meat  about  once  a week, 
and  lived  the  rest  of  the  time  on  bread  and  cheese.  And  the  servant  of  the 
last  century,  who  often  had  to  do  battle  for  his  master  with  highwaymen,  was 
a tough  fellow,  though  his  nourishment  was  beef  on  Sundays  only,  and  a thin 
mutton  soup  on  other  days  with  bread  — but  good  bread.” 

The  wheat  grain  is  a fruit,  and  consists  of  a seed  and  its  coverings.  The 
central  portion  of  the  grain  is  chiefly  composed  of  starch,  but  also  contains 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matters.  Around  this  centre  portion  is  a layer  of 
angular  cells,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  fat.  External  to  this  are  the  inner  and 
outer  envelopes  of  the  seed.  These  yield  mill  products  of  different  qualities 
which,  in  large  mills,  are  usually  classified  as  lollows  : Tailings  or  toppings, 
middlings,  coarse  and  fine  sharps,  pollard,  bran.  They  are  all  much  richer  in 
nitrogen,  oil,  and  mineral  matters,  than  the  central  or  floury  portion  of  the 
grain  ; but  the  outermost  or  branny  layers  contain  silex,  and  are  less  diges- 
tible, and  therefore  less  nutritious  than  the  parts  of  the  grain  which  they 
enclose.  The  flesh  formers  in  white  bread  amount  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  of  which  it  is  made.  In  bread  con- 
taining the  envelopes  they  amount  to  about  10  per  cent.  Experiments  upon 
animals  have  proved  that  they  can  live  upon  brown  bread  without  any  other 
food  ; but  if  fed  upon  white  bread  alone,  the  health  first  suffers,  and  death 
finally  ensues. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IKtplics  to  d^units. 


Names  of  Plants.— Mphn. — b'o.  1.  Cryptomeria  japonica  ; 2,  Thuia 
ocoidentalis  ; 3,  Eetinospora  tilifera  ; 4,  Sedum  Sieboldi  ; .5,  Thuia  plicata  ; 6, 
Pteris  serrulata  ; 7,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ; 8 can  only  be  named  when  iu 
flower  or  fruit.  Orchids  in  Cigarette  Box. — It  is  needless  trouble  both  to  you 
and  to  us  to  send  invisible  shrivelled  mites  stuck  on  pins  like  dead  butterflies. 
No.  3 is  Oncidium  Eogersi ; 4,  Oncidium  varicosum  ; 5,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thura.  E.  Baxter. — Your  specimens  reached  us  in  good  condition,  and  it 
was  a pleasure  to  see  them.  No.  1 is  Maxillaria  nigricans;  2,  Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum ; 3,  Zygopetalum  crinitum  cseruleum ; 4,  Huntleya  cerina. 
E.  Hampson. — No.  1,  Schotia  speciosa ; 2,  Omalanthus  populifolia  ; 3, 
Hybanthera  cordifolia.  G.  M. — Your  single  blooms  sent  loose  in  a box  were 
beyond  identification  when  they  reached  us.  The  shrivelled  mites  appear  to 
be,  1,  Stauhopea  grandiflora ; 2,  Miltoniafestiva  ; 3,  Artemisia  stellariana. 


Comsponljenct. 

^ — 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. 

WiTir  the  numerous  new  inventions  and  suggestions  for  avoiding  and  getting 
rid  of  blight  and  other  gardeners’  plagues,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the 
old-fashioned  remedy,  Gishurst  Compound,  keeps  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
colonies  as  well  as  at  home.  The  writer  of  the  note  from  which  the  enclosed 
exi  ract  is  taken  was  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  and 
is  a great  authority  in  the  horticultural  world  of  Melbourne. 

The  Inventor  op  Gishurst. 


“Melbourne,  September  19,  1882. 

“ Please  say  to  Mr.  that  when  in  Sydney  two  weeks  ago  I went  to 

Parramatta,  and  spent  a day  with  an  old  friend,  Alderman  Pye.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  plant  oranges  on  a large  scale.  When  I first  saw  his  orchard,  twenty 
years  ago  this  month,  I found  his  largest  trees  a mass  of  scale  and  smut,  so 
suggested  to  him  the  use  of  ‘ Gishurst  Compound  : ’ that,  at  that  time,  was 
not  much  known  in  this  country,  as  I had  to  send  to  my  London  agents  to 
get  it  for  me.  Mr.  Pye  acted  on  my  suggestion,  and  now  these  trees  that  he 
planted  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  are  bright  and  clean,  covered  with  fine 
fruit ; have  been  lately  figured  in  the  Town  and  Country  newspaper,  an  illus- 
trated Sydney  paper.  I tried  all  I could  to  get  a copy,  but  could  not.  The 
trees  are  now  said  to  be  35  feet  high,  standing  erect.  I could  not  get  my  hands 
to  meet  round  one.  Mr.  Pye  said  ‘he  had  tried  everything  against  scale,  &c., 
but  found  Gishurst  lest  of  all.’  ” 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

George  Cooling  and  Son.s,  Broad  Street,  Bnir.— Catalogue  of  Rose 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Coniferoe,  <L'C. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — List  of  Roses  and  Chrysan- 
themums. 

W.  Etherington,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent. — Select  List  of 
Chrys  anthemums. 

Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stoch. 
S.  Dixon,  34,  Moorgatb  Street,  London. — Descriptive  Catalogue  0* 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  <Lc. 


Californian  Vineyards. — There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  vineyards  in  California.  Not  long  ago  a plantation  of  200  acres  was 
regarded  as  a very  large  vineyard,  but  now  vineyards  of  five  or  six  hundred 
acres  are  to  be  frequently  met  with,  and  one  of  not  less  than  1,500  acres  has 
just  been  planted  near  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a practised  agri- 
culturist that  in  the  course  of  three  years  or  so  California  will  be  able  to  boast 
of  vineyards  embracing  five  or  six  thousand  acres  each.  The  total  number  of 
acres  at  present  under  vine  culture  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  all  of  which 
will  be  bearing  in  four  years’  time,  with  a possible  production  of  from  40  to  50 
million  gallons  yearly.  The  price  of  wines  at  the  vineyards  varies  according  to 
quality  of  grapes  and  the  location  of  production.  New  wines  are  sold  at  20  to  50 
cents  agallon  for  dry  wines,  red  or  white ; sweet  wines  range  from  55  to  75  cents  a 
gallon.  The  entire  product  of  last  year’s  vintage  was  9,000,000  gallons,  but  more 
than  one-third  was  destroyed  through  frosts.  While  the  outlook  for  next  year’s 
crop  is  very  good,  it  is  stated  that  last  year’s  prices  for  grapes  will  not  be 
maintained,  as  the  cellars  of  San  Francisco  are  full,  and  prices  in  the  Atlantio 
I States  are  too  low  to  pay  for  transportation  thither. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT- WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  12th  Edition,  Price  Is. 


Price  List  on  Application  Free. 


Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Erected 

Horizontal  Tubular  iioiler.  Made  from  6 to  14  feet  long.  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast-Iron  Pined  Saddle  Boiler. 

Made  in  Ortst  Iron,  3feot3  louff.  This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  in  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroufjnt  Iron. 


The  Subscription  to  the  “ GAEDENEES’  MAGAZINE  ” is 
11s.  6d.  for  one  year,  6s.  six  months,  commencing  at  any 
date.  Postal  order  to  the  Publishers  will  secure  prompt 
free  delivery  per  post. 
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Wednesd.vy,  November  29,  and  Tuursday,  November  30. — South  Shields  Chrys- 
anthemum Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 


for  l]^i:  ^irsuiirci  Mwli. 

Monday,  November  27,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  W.C. ; Bulbs  from  Holland. 

Wednesday,  November  29,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
riiUBSDAY,  November  30,  at  12.30  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  Orchids  and  Lilium  auratum. 

Saturday,  December  2,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 


Failures  in  the  Cultivation  op  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  we  might  repeat,  perhaps  with 
special  advantage,  much  that  was  said  in  this  place  three  weeks 
back  on  the  subject  of  grape  culture  and  its  difficulties.  The  crop 
of  peaches  on  open  walls  in  the  past  season  was  poor  enough,  and 
the  present  promise  for  next  year  is  by  no  means  of  an  agreeable 
nature,  for  the  trees  have  made  a poor  growth  and  the  wood  is 
insufliciently  matured.  A point  of  the  very  first  importance  for  the 
practical  man  is  to  keeji  in  mind  that  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
fruits  as  also  of  a large  projiortion  of  the  whole  class  of  peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries — ^he  is  dealing  with  foreigners  that  have  been 
transported  from  climates  that  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the 
climate  they  must  endure  while  in  oiir  keejjiug.  A few  members  of 
the  great  jilum  tribe  are  undoubtedly  indigenous,  as,  for  example, 
the  sloe  aud  the  bird  cherry.  But  we  have  no  native  peach  or 
apricot,  or  plum,  or  cherry,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  All 
tliese  fruits  are  natives  of  large  continental  lands,  where,  it  may  be, 
there  is  a real  winter  to  be  endured  by  them,  but  where,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  also  a real  summer  to  make  amends  for  it.  In 
this  insular  clime  we  sometimes  miss  the  winter  aud  then  have  a 
compensation  in  the  form  of  half  a dozen  winters  rolled  into  one ; 
while,  as  to  the  summer,  we  know  not  what  to  say,  for  it  is  so  long 
since  we  had  any  summery  exjieriences.  When  speaking  of  failures 
in  grape  growing  we  urged  that  more  care  might  in  many  instances 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  temperature,  recent  summers  having 
supplied  insufficient  solar  heat  for  the  ripening  of  grapes  that  are, 
in  a general  way,  perfectly  suitable  for  cultivation  in  cool  houses. 
Ihe  very  same  may  be  said  of  the  peaches  and  nectarines.  During 
a run  of  five  years  the  summers  have  been  too  cold  for  them,  aud 
the  trees  on  open  walls  are  now  in  a very  poor  plight,  having,  instead 
^ lated  stren,^th,  an  accumulation  of  weakness,  if  such  a 
negative  declaration  may  be  allowed.  It  is  a fair  speculation  that 
another  run  of  five  bad  seasons  would  sweep  the  peach  and  nectarine 
trees  fiom  the  walls  altogether,  except  in  the  more  favoured  spots 
that  are  favoured]  by  soft  T^tlantic  breezes,  for  to  the  gloomy  picture 
of  the  whole  case  there  is  a sort  of  silver  liniug  that  runs  along  the 
western  coasts  from  the  Land’s  End  to  points  further  northward 
than  the  untravelled  southerner  wonhl  imagine.  But  the  general 
case  is  gloomy,  and  there  is  not  much  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
0.  'J17,  New  yLiuEs.- Vol.  .XXV. 


jiroposals  that  have  in  view  the  protection  of  the  bloom  merely  ; 
wliat  is  wanted  is  a better  climate  for  tlie  growth  of  tlie  v/ood  and 
tlie  ripening  of  the  fruit.  When  the  wood  is  sound  the  pretty  pink 
llowors  need  very  little  protection  to  enable  them  to  do  their  diit}’. 
As  exceptions  to  rules  are  always  to  be  looked  for,  we  can  comfort 
those  who  want  well-matured  trees  for  present  jilanting  with  the 
declaration  that  well-matured  trees  oxi.st,  the  product  of  extra  good 
management  under  particularly  favourable  circumstances.  But  their 
number  is  not  great,  and  they  will  not  have  to  beg  for  buyers,  ami 
tlicy  will  command  prices  much  beyond  the  average  of  former  years, 
when  the  elements  were  on  their  good  behaviour. 

When  the  trade  growers  are  perplexed  to  produce  good  tree.s 
the  gardeners  may  be  excused  if  they  are  somewhat  perplexed  to 
produce  good  peaches.  In  the  past  season  open  walls  were  very 
thinly  dotted  with  fruit,  and  in  very  many  instances  it  refused  to 
ripen.  The  question  arises.  What  shall  ive  do  to  keep  these 
fastidious  fruits  in  cultivation  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  glass  1 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfavourable  features  of  our 
climate  may  be  mitigated  by  conditions  and  by  management.  In  a 
run  of  hot  summers  trees  of  the  plum  tribe  thrive  on  east  and  west 
walls  and  in  deep  damp  borders.  But  in  a run  of  cold  rainy 
summers  trees  on  south  walls  and  in  dry  borders  have  the  best  of 
it.  Now,  as  regards  moisture  at  the  root,  trees  of  this  class  aro 
thirsty  and  require  a deep  holding  soil,  and  a good  border  should 
always  be  prepared  for  them.  But  a well-drained  border  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  fear  of  drought  should  never  interfere  with 
the  primary  preparations.  We  have  no  faith  in  peculiar  mixture.s 
and  special  composts  : the  wise  course  always  is  to  make  the  best  of 
the  staple,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  soil  on  the  spot ; but  here 
exceptions  must  be  allowed,  and  it  is  enough  that  the  border  is  of 
reasonable  depth,  effectively  drained,  and  of  such  substance  as  to  be 
good  enough  to  grow  a cabbage.  The  aspect  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  soil ; for  if  the  wood  ripens  perfectly  fruit  will 
follow,  and  in  a droughty  season  one  or  two  heavy  waterings  may, 
in  most  places,  be  given  at  small  cost,  to  enable  the  trees  to  take 
heavy  toll  of  the  unaccustomed  sunshine.  The  protection  of  the 
bloom  has  obtained  abundant  attention — perhaps  more  than  it 
deserves — for  more  failures  result  from  poor  growth  and  im- 
maturity of  the  wood  than  from  the  unkind  weather  that  often 
assails  the  trees  when  in  their  first  stage  of  productiveness.  • But  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  deprecate  protection,  for  its  advantages 
have  been  demonstrated  too  often  and  in  too  striking  a manner  to 
permit  of  any  lingering  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  But  very  many 
gardeners  fail  to  obtain  peaches  and  nectarines  and  apricots  and 
plums,  because  they  put  their  trust  in  nets  and  canvas  and  glass 
copings  as  means  to  render  fruitful  trees  that  are  simply  unable  to 
produce  fruit  because  the  damp  borders  and  the  flimsy  walls  and  the 
severe  pruning  have  made  it  quite  impossible  for  the  poor  trees  to 
mature  any  of  their  new  wood  sufficiently  for  any  useful  purpose. 
In  a run  of  hot  seasons  severe  pinching  and  pruning  are  not 
particularly  harmful ; but  in  the  last  five  years  such  practices  have 
been  simply  destructive,  because  while  early  shoots  have  a chance 
of  ripening,  late  shoots  have  no  chance  whatever,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter. 

The  persuasions  to  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  under  glass 
are  too  many  to  be  resisted.  It  is  a question  of  money;  it  is  no 
question  of  taste  or  policy  : the  climate  is  against  us,  and  glass  is 
the  proper  adjuster  of  the  difference.  Fortunately,  costly  arrange- 
ments are  never  needed  for  ensuring  a crop  of  any  of  these  delicious 
fruits.  Where  there  is  no  skill  the  outlay  of  money  is  mere  foil}’, 
and  where  average  skill  is  at  command  a very  moderate  outlay  will 
produce  a great  result.  The  requisite  adjustment  in  respect  of 
climate  is  but  trifling,  for  the  forcing  of  these  fruits  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  matter  in  an  elementary 
way.  It  is  time  that  in  every  good  garden  that  is  not  happily 
situated  in  respect  of  these  peculiar  fruits  a house  was  provided  fur 
them,  the  main  conditions  being  a good  border  below,  abundance 
of  light  and  air  above,  and  sufficient  piping  to  exclude  frost  aud 
make  a dry  comfortable  atmosphere  when  the  trees  are  floweriny. 
As  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  always  ripens  well  in  the  case  of 
trees  grown  under  glass,  because  they  begin  to  grow  earlier  than 
tlioso  on  the  walls,  and  thus  have  a longer  season  to  appropriate  to 
their  use  the  small  doses  of  suushiiie  that  characterize  the  so-called 
summers  of  these  islands. 
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Yoiiic  (JintYSANTiiKiMUM  Silow,  uiidcr  tlio  auspices  of  tlic  Ancient 
S')ci('ty  of  York  P’lovisl.R,  will  l)c  liclil  in  the  Fine  Art  Fxhlhltioii 
Imil.liny,  November  29  to  December  1. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Gardens'of  R.II.S.  at  Chiswick, 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  are 
now  in  good  condition,  and  will  refresh  any  wanderers  who  can  devote 
an  hour  to  look  over  them. 

Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show,  announced  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  was,  at  the  last  moment,  postponed  to  Friday, 
November  24.  A sudden  change  of  date  in  an  altair  01  this  sort  incon- 
veniences many  and  damages  the  cause. 

The  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  in  recognition  of  the  high  merit  of  their  exhibition  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  kales,  &c.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  November  14.  Mention  of  this  award  was  accidentally 
omitted  from  our  report  of  the  meeting. 

The  “ City  Diary  ” for  1883  is  on  the  plan  that  has  answered  for 
twenty  years  to  render  this  the  best  desk  diary  current.  It  is  destitute 
of  fancies,  and  appeals  to  no  class  or  interest  in  particular ; but  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  for  daily  or  hourly  use,  and  should  be  always  at  tlie 
ready  command  of  the  man  of  business. 

Van  Houtte  Memorial. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  this  memorial  it  was  determined  to  offer  at  the  forthcoming  great 
exhibition  in  Ghent  two  prizes,  to  be  competed  for  by  Belgian  horticul- 
turists. One  of  the  prizes  is  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower ; the  other  for  eight  plants  of  imantophyllum.  The  value  of 
the  prizes  is  between  £11  and  £12. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  collection  in 
aid  of  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  has  this  year  reached  a total  of 
£478  8s.  7d.,  which  is  £83  4s.  9d.  less  than  the  amount  collected  last  year. 
On  the  11th  of  January  next  eighteen  pensioners  will  be  placed  on  the 
funds.  The  number  of  pensioners  will  then  be  brought  up  to  100,  the 
largest  number  hitherto  on  the  books  at  the  same  time.  The  voting 
papers  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  on  or  about  December  16. 

Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Mr.  Kemp  has 
kindly  pointed  out  that  in  our  report  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  we  have  given  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  to  Mr.  Langdon 
instead  of  Mr.  Langford.  Mr.  Kemp  objects  to  a remark  in  the  report 
on  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Monk’s  decorative  group,  but  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  remarks  would  be  to  employ 
reporters  entirely  ignorant  of  the  business.  That  is  a course  we  are 
not  prepared  for  at  present. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  following  lectures  "are  announced  to  be 
delivered  in  the  theatre  at  John  Street,  Adelphi : — November  29,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  “ Some  Points  in  the  Practice  of  the 
American  Patent  Office.”  December  6,  William  A Gibbs,  “ The 
Artificial  Drying  of  Crops.”  December  13,  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S., 
“ Electrical  Exhibitions.”  December  20,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  “ The 
Utilization  of  Waste.  A Quarter  of  a Century’s  Progress.”  The 
following  are  arranged  for  meetings  after  Christmas,  but  the  dates  are 
not  yet  fixed  : — W.  K.  Burton,  “ The  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Houses.” 
J.  H.  Evans,  “ The  Modern  Lathe.”  Captain  J.  H.  Colomb,  R.N., 
“ Collisions  at  Sea.”  A.  J.  Hipkins,  “ The  History  of  the  Pianoforte.” 
C.  F.  Cross,  F.C.S.,  “ Technical  Aspects  of  Lignification.”  W.  N. 
Hartley,  F.R.S.E.,  “ Self-Puiufication  of  River  Waters.”  James  J. 
Dobbie,  D.Sc.,  and  John  Hutchinson,  “ On  The  Application  of 
Electrolysis  to  Bleaching  and  Printing.”  D.  Pidgeon,  “ Recent 
Improvements  in  Agricultural  Machinei’y.” 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 

November  22  and  23. 

The  annual  exhil)ition  of  tliis  important  and  flourishing  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and,  regarded  as  a whole,  was  so  good  that  it 
may  be  averred  that  no  more  successful  gathering  has  been  held  by  the  society 
during  the  twenty-two  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  chrysanthemum  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  magnificent  Town 
Hall,  in  which  the  show  was  held,  was  admirably  filled,  the  productions 
generally  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  large  array 
of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit  was  of  the  most  splendid  character.  Chrys- 
anthemums in  specimen  form  and  in  a cut  state  were  strongly  represented, 
miscellaneous  plants  were  abund.ant  and  good,  and  of  fruit  there  was  a very 
fine  display,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fruit  crop  this  year  closely 
approached  a complete  failure. 

Si’EoiMEN  CiiRTSANTHEMUM.s  Were  presented  in  capital  style  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  constitute  one  of  the  leading  features.  In  the  great  class  for  nine 
specimens  Mr.  W.  Showcll  (gardener  Mr.  W.  H.  DyoU,  Edgbaston,  was  a 
capital  first  with  a group  in  which  George  Glenny,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  and  Lady  Slade  were  remarkably  good  ; Mr.  Hayman  (gardener  Mr. 
.1.  Newell)  was  a close  second  with  a group  of  a highly  meritorious  character. 
The  competition  was  remarkably  keen  in  the  class  for  six  large-flowered 
varieties,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Cal- 
thorp  Road,  Birmingham,  who  had  a capital  collection  in  which  Prince  Alfred 
and  Kinjircss  of  India  were  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  groat  excellence; 
Mr.  VV.  Showcll  second  with  capital  examples  of  John  Salter,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  other  well-known  sorts  ; Mr.  K.  P.  Yates  (gardener  Mr.  J. 
Padbury),  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham,  third  with  good  spccimns 
For  three  large-dowered  Mr.  I,.  Hayman  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Yates  were  first  and 
second,  and  the  prizes  for  a single  specimen  wore  awardeil  to  Mr.  W.  Sliowoll 
and  Mr.  .1.  Crook.  Pomponcs  were  admirably  shown,  although  liardly  so 
fully  in  bloom  as  conld  have  been  desired.  For  six  Mr.  W.  Showcll  and  Mr. 
L,  Hayman  wore  first  and  second,  and  in  the  class  for  three  the  awards  wore 


mailo  to  tlioBO  exhibitors  in  tbe  same  order.  In  competition  for  a single 
s|)eeimen  Mr.  Hayman  occupied  the  first  place  and  Mr.  W.  Showcll  tbe  second, 
and  the  award  of  an  extra  prize  was  made  in  favour  of  .Mr.  J.  Crook.  A 
class  was  provided  for  a single  specimen  Japanese,  and  the  successful  com- 
petitors avere  Mr.  T.  Tonks  (gardener  W.  Slangier)  and  Mr.  L.  Hayman,  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  The  class  for  a group  of  untrained  chrysaathemumi 
was  well  filled,  and  the  prizos  were  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Tonks,  and  Mr.  Showcll, 
both  of  whom  staged  most  effectively-arranged  collections. 

Cut  Blooms  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  and  in  quality  were  consider- 
ably above  the  average.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  eighteen  incurved 
Mr.  G.  A.  Everitt  (gardener  Mr.  W.  Comfort),  Knowle  Hill,  Mr.  T.  Tonks, 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  Yates  were,  respectively,  first,  second,  and  third.  For  twelve  Mr. 
G.  A.  Everitt,  Mr.  T.  Tonks,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Yates  were  first,  second,  and 
third  respectively,  and  staged  capital  blooms.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  in 
which  the  competition  was  limited  to  growers  within  a radius  of  three  miles, 
Mr.  T.  Tonks  was  a capital  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Showell,  who 
was  second.  T'.m  -pecial  prizes  for  twelve  Japanese  flowers  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Tonks  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Everitt,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  flowers  were 
large,  fresh,  and  well-coloured. 

Miscellaneous  Plant.s,  for  which  a large  number  of  classes  were  pro- 
vided, formed  a very  important  part  of  the  show.  Chinese  primulas  were 
staged  in  immense  numbers  and  in  a conditio  a seldom  excelled.  Mr.  S. 
Eaton  (gardener  Mr.  G.  Stacey)  worthily  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
class  for  twelve  primulas,  and  also  for  six,  the  plants  being  compact,  le'afy, 
and  bearing  good  trusses  of  flowers.  Tlie  first  place  in  the  class  for  six 
double  primulas  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  Sparkhill,  who  is  well 
known  as  a skilful  raiser  and  cultivator,  with  splendidly-flowered  examples, 
and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  fern-leaved  primulas  Mr.  \V.  Matthews 
(gardener  Mr.  G.  Caldicott)  occupied  the  first  place  with  examples  bearing 
the  impress  of  cultural  skill  of  a high  order.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.’s 
special  prizes  for  six  double  primulas  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Kittoe,  Boldmere  Vicarage,  and  Mr.  W.  Matthews;  and  in  the  class  for  six 
sinMe  primulas,  in  which  the  prizes  were  provided  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr. 
W.°  Matthews  was  first.  In  other  classes  for  primulas  Mr.  S.  Eaton,  Mr.  AV. 
Matthews,  Mr.  L.  Hayman,  Mr.  J.  Crook,  and  Mr.  F.  Wilmot,  Moseley,  were' 
the  most  successful  of  the  competitors. 

The  groups  of  plants,  exclusive  of  chrysanthemums  and  primulas,  w'era 
numerous  and  good,  and  constituted  an  effective  feature.  In  competition  for 
nine  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews  was  first,  and  Mr.  L.  Hayman  second,  and  in  the  class 
for  six  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  L.  Hayman  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Yates.  Mignonette 
was  hardly  so  good  as  usual,  but  Mr.  W.  Showell  and  Mr.  J.  Crook,  to  whom 
the  prizes  were  awarded,  had  fairly  good  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poinsettias  were’  admirably  represented,  and  their  brilliantly-eoloured  bracts 
made  a fine  display  of  colour';  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Hill,  Edgbaston, 
and  Mr.  W.  Showell.  Epiphyllums  were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Eaton  ; cyclamens 
by  Mr.  W.  Showell,  Mr.  W.  Randle,  and  Mr.  J.  Crook ; solanums  by  Mr.  J. 
Crook  and  Mr.  Tonks,  andepaoria  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews  and  Mr.  J.  Crook, 
all  of  whom  staged  excellent  collections.  The  cup  given  by  Mr.  Kimberley 
for  nine  plants  with  ornamental  leafage  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Showell,  and 
the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  nine  plants  suitable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dinner  table  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  Hayman. 

Hand  Bouquets  and  Epergnes  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  did  not 
fail  toreceive  the  attention  of  visitors.  Mr.  J.  Merriman  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews 
were  successful  in  taking  the  prizes  for  epergnes  for  the  table,  and  had  ar- 
rangements that  were  at  once  rich  and  tasteful.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned 
secured  the  first  prize  for  a hand  bouquet,  and  Mr.  W.  Randle  the  second,  both 
having  bouquets  evincing  much  taste.  Good  stands  of  camellias  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Walker  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews,  who  were  first  and  second  in  the  class 
for  six,  and  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  who  were  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve. 

Fruits  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  exhibition. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a collection  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister  and  Mr. 
Ashman,  Yardley,  were  first  and  second  respectively,  both  staging  excellent 
crapes,  apples,  and  pears.  Black  grapes  were  both  plentiful  and  good,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  G.  A.  Everitt,  who  was  first  for  three 
bunches  and  for  a single  bunch,  and  staged  in  each  class  Barbarossa  in 
splendid  condition,  the  single  bunehes  exceeding!  lbs.  in  weight.  The  second 
prize  for  a single  bunch  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilman,  who  had  an  excellent 
cluster  of  Gros  Colmar ; and  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  the  second  place 
was  occupied  by  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor,  who  had  fine  examples,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Ashbourne.  White  grapes  were  splendidly 
shown,  and  Mr.  Gilman  was  first  for  three  bunches  with  splendidly-coloured 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; and  in  the  class  for  white  grapes,  from  which  Muscats 
were  excluded,  with’Trebbiano.  Other  successful  exhibitors  in  the  classes 
for  white  grapes  were  Mr.  G.  A.  Everitt  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke.  The 
premier  award  for  one  pine-apple  was  secured  by  Mr.  L.  Walker,  Hall  Green, 
with  a well-ripened  fruit  of  Black  Jamaica. 

Apples  were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Loaver  Eatington  Park, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  who  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  six  dishes;  Mr. 
G.  Mitchenson  and  Mr.  Gilman  were  second  and  third  with  collections  of  great 
excellence.  The  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Cranston  Nursery  aud  Seed 
Company  for  twelve  dishes  of  apples  were  awarded  to  Mr.  AY.  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  in  the  ordinary  class  for 
twelve  dishes  Mr.  Gardiner  was  again  first,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Clissold,  who  was  second.  The  successful  competitors  for  a single  dish  of 
culinary  apples  were  Mr.  Hayman  and  Mr.  Gilman,  both  of  whom  exhibited 
remarkably  well.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  varieties  as  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Alfriston,  Wellington,  AA'^aruer’s  King,  H.awthornden,  and  Northern 
Greening  were  well  represented  in  the  several  collections.  The  first  ))rizo  for 
twelve  dishes  of  pears  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clissold,  and  the  first  and  second 
prizes  for  six  dishes  were  taken  by  Mr.  AV.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Gilman. 

Vegetarle.s  included  oxcellent  cucumbers  and  mushrooms,  and  the 
awards  for  cucumbers  wore  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  L.  AValker  and  Mr.  T. 
Tonks.  The  finest  dishes  of  mushrooms  wore  those  from  the  Hon.  A.  (1. 
Calthorpe  and  Mr.  J.  Crook. 

Miscei.i.aneous  Contributions  included  a fine  display  of  zonal  pelargoniums 
fi'om  Messrs.  H.  Canncll  and  Sons,  Swnnloy,  a group  of  hardy  ornanumlal 
plants  from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  AVorccstor,  collections  of  \)lanl.s  from 
Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Lichfield,  who  had  Anthurium  Andimanum  in  lino  condition, 
Mr.  H.  Niemand  and  Alossrs.  J^po  aud  Sons,  aud  wreaths  and  crosses  fiom 
Messrs.  I’orkins  and  Sons. 

'i’ho  judges  were  Mr.  Greer,  Envillo  ; Mr.  Dow'iics,  Coventry,  and  Mr. 
Cox,  Madrcalield  Court. 
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®!)c  3S?Dusr,  (Jpavitn,  anb  SJomt  Jfarm. 

♦ 

TllK  COURT  OF  TKUIO  HONOUR. 

Why  (worldliiips)  do  yo  trust  frailo  lionours  droains, 

And  loauo  to  guiltod  (ilorios  which  decay  P 
Why  do  yoo  toylo  to  roRiatrato  your  Names 
On  yoio  I’illars,  whioli  soono  molt  away? 

Truo  Honour  is  not  hooro  : that  ulaoo  it  elamos, 

Wlioro  blaoko-browod  Nijjht  doth  not  exile  (ho  Day, 

Nor  no  furre-shiniiiR  lamp  dives  in  the  sea, 

Hnt  an  otornnll  Sunno  sproados  lasting  Hoamos  ; 

'J'horo  it  attondolh  you,  where  spotless  Hands 
Of  Spirits  stand  RazinR  on  their  SoveraiRiio  Hlisso, 

Whore  yooroa  not  hold  it  in  their  oankrinR  hands. 

Hut  who  onoo  noble,  over  noble  is. 

liooko  homo,  lost  hoe  your  weakened  Wit  make  thrall, 

Who  Edens  foolish  Gardner  earst  made  fall. 

William  Drummond. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Those  who  have  to  keep  their  whole  stock  of  plants  indoors  may  now  with 
advantage  be  reminded  that  such  things  as  fuchsias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  and 
myrtles  may  be  kept  safely  through  a severe  winter  without  much  difficulty 
or  expense.  They  should  be  placed  in  a small  spare  room,  and  on  the  floor 
away  from  the  window  and  outer  walls.  In  mild  weather  the  window  must 
bo  opened  sufficiently  both  at  the  bottom  and  top  to  ensure  a free  circulation 
of  air  amongst  the  plants.  During  spells  of  frost  keep  the  window  shut  as  a 
matter  of  eoui'se,  and  suspend  some  thick  woollen  material  in  front  of  it.  With 
these  precautions  the  frost  will  not  penetrate  into  the  room  until  very  severe, 
and  then  a large  petroleum  lamp  or  small  stove  will  suflice  to  keep  it  out.  The 
fuchsias  and  zonal  pelargoniums  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  the  myrtles 
ought  not  to  receive  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a period  of  mild  weather  when  the  window  can  be  opened 
for  applying  it. 


THE  GAEDEN. 

Alpines  suffer  more  from  wet  than  frost ; choice  kinds  had  best  be  potted 
and  put  in  frames,  as  during  January  there  is  usually  much  havoc  committed 
among  alpines  on  rockeries.  The  only  safe  way  to  keep  up  a collection  is  to 
have  duplicates  of  all  the  species  in  pots. 

Artichokes  to  be  dressed  for  the  winter  by  removing  any  late  heads,  the 
stalks  of  which  can  be  inserted  in  a bed  of  earth  under  cover  till  wanted  ; next 
remove  the  large  leaves,  and  mould  up  the  plants  without  throwing  any  soil 
into  the  centre. 

Beans  and  Peas  may  yet  be  sown  for  speculative  crops  where  the  ground 
is  dry . Choose  a dry  sheltered  position.  If  there  is  plenty  of  spare  room  in 
frames  or  pits,  preparations  may  be  made  for  early  crops  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  sowing  out  of  doors.  Pill  a frame  with  turfs  cut  of  about  four  inches 
in  width,  and  laid  grass  side  downwards.  Sow  the  seeds  pretty  close  together 
along  the  centre  of  each  breadth  of  turf,  and  then  sift  over  some  fine  soil, 
just  to  cover  them,  and  shut  up.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have  started  give  air 
cautiously,  and  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible. 

Camellias  Dropping  their  Buds  are  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have  frequently  advised  the  use  of  liberal 
waterings  after  the  buds  are  set  and  the  wood  as  hard  as  necessary,  and  we 
can  only  repeat  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  buds  drop  because  the  roots 
are  dry.  But  watering  on  the  ordinary  plan  is  not  always  a remedy,  for 
while  the  plants  were  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  the  soil  about  the  roots 
may  have  become  hard  and  impervious  to  water,  and  now  when  water  is 
given  it  all  runs  away  next  the  side  of  the  pot  without  moistening  the  roots 
at  all.  The  remedy  is  easy  enough.  Fill  a tub  with  soft  water,  to  which 
add  a quart  or  so  of  boiling  water,  to  make  the  whole  nearly  tepid.  Then 
lower  the  plants  into  it  a few  at  a time,  and  let  them  soak  for  half  an  hour. 
The  rush  of  air  bubbles  from  the  pots  will  prove  what  a dry  state  the  roots  had 
come  to. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  kept  in  trim  to  keep  the  houses  gay  for  some 
time  yet,  if  a little  care  is  bestowed  on  removing  dead  leaves  and  keeping  the 
foliage  healthy.  Some  of  the  later  kinds  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  a 
little  fire  heat  will  be  good  for  them  if  the  weather  is  severe.  The  whole  stock 
should  be  looked  over  now  to  see  that  all  the  plants  are  tallied  correctly,  to 
prevent  errors  in  propagating  next  spring.  Put  in  cuttings  at  once  of  the 
varieties  to  be  grown  as  specimens  for  next  year.  The  mild  heat  of  a bed  of 
leaves  will  promote  their  rooting,  and  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  a little  help, 
as  if  they  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  a long  time  before  they  make  roots  they 
get  exhausted  and  do  not  grow  with  proper  vigour. 

Ericas  of  the  winter-blooming  kinds  are  to  be  kept  as  well  aired  and  as 
hardy  as  possible. 

Euphorbia  jacquinleflora  will  soon  be  in  fine  condition  if  carefully 
treated.  Let  it  have  good  stove  temperature  and  plenty  of  light,  but  be  care- 
ful to  give  it  very  little  water. 

Flower  Beds  not  occupied  should  be  deeply  stirred  and  kept  rough.  The 
fear  of  an  untidy  appearance  causes  many  a flower  garden  to  become  sour  and 
full  of  vermin,  whereas  the  soil  should  be  periodically  as  thoroughly  broken  and 
pulverized  as  that  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

Garnishing  and  Flavouring  Herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  in 
case  of  severe  weather.  Parsley  and  mint  are  generally  scarce  in  February, 
because  there  is  no  care  taken  in  time  to  secure  supplies. 

Hyacinths  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  may  now  be  pushed  on  by 
placing  them  over  a moderate  bottom  heat. 

Orchid  House  to  be  kept  at  as  low  a temperature  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  The  use  of  excessively  high  temperatures  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
mischief  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mistakes  in  orchid  culture.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  moderately  dry,  and  as  sweet  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  important  matters  for  the  young  beginner  is  to  learn  to  decide  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  ripe  and  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  proportion  the  period  of 
rest  to  the  habit  of  the  species — matters  which  depend  more  on  personal 
observation  than  on  the  precepts  of  books. 

Pines  in  fruit  will  need  a moist  air  and  a good  bottom  heat.  The  general 
stock  must  have  as  low  night  temperatures  as  will  be  safe — say,  55  deg.  for  a 
minimum,  and  by  day  70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  and  not  higher. 

Vines  now  to  be  started  should  not  have  much  heat — say,  55  deg.  by  day 
and  45  deg.  by  night,  to  be  increased  gradually. 


TJllO  HOME  FAEM. 

Tun  inost  iiii|)ortant  of  the  o|)<o:ilioim  on  the  home  farm  now  requiring 
aUiTition  include  the  ploughiug  of  slulibles,  sowing  wiieat,  getting  up  ainl 
clamping  roots,  thrashing  grain,  tlio  mending  of  hedges  and  ditches,  the  carting 
out  of  manure,  and  the  carting  home  of  coal  and  faggots.  'I'ho  carting  of 
manure  will  make  work  for  the  horses  when  tlioy  are  not  employed  in  plough- 
ing stubbles  ; and  marl,  clay,  and  lime  may  bo  got  on  the  land  when  such  things 
are  needed  on  tlie  one  hand  and  are  obtainable  on  the  other.  The  books  say 
that  winter  weather  spoils  all  kinds  of  manure  laid  in  heaps  on  the  land,  but 
wo  protest  that  such  teaching  is  at  once  erroneous  and  injurious.  It  is 
erroneous  because,  although  the  rain  may  wash  the  alkalies  and  soluble 
phosphates  and  other  fertilizing  constituents  out  of  the  manure,  the  very  same 
process  will  wash  them  into  the  land ; whereas,  if  the  manure  remained  in  the 
cart  road  in  the  long-continued  heap  the  goodness  would  be  washed  out  there, 
to  form  a mahogany-coloured  rivulet  winding  its  slow  way  to  the  brook  or  to 
the  house-well,  to  kill  little  fishes  in  one  case,  and  little  children  in  the 
other  Thus,  to  employ  to  best  advantage  the  fertilizer  made  on  the  farm,  every 
opportunity  should  bo  embraced  for  getting  it  on  the  land,  and  the  notion  that 
it  requires  a very  considerable  time  to  rot  it  down  should  be  abandoned  as 
nonsense. 


FOEESTEY  IH  GEEAT  BEITATH. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  mado  by  M.  Boppo,  Inspector  of 
French  Forests,  to  the  India  Office  : — 

The  total  area  of  Scotland  is  about  20,000,000  acres,  hardly  one  quarter  of 
which  may  be  reckoned  as  arable,  forest,  or  pasture  land,  the  remainder  being 
occupied  by  the  lakes,  rivers,  peat-mosses,  moorlands,  bare  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains. It  is  surprising  then  to  find  that  against  such  a vast  area  of  unculti- 
vated ground  only  734,490  acres,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1872,  are 
classed  as  woodlands. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  a remote  period,  both  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  covered  by  dense  forests,  which  were  suc- 
cessively destroyed  by  the  fire  and  steel  of  conquerors,  and  during  the  anarchy 
existing  under  the  old  feudal  system,  as  well  as  by  the  fearful  storms  whioh  at 
almost  regular  intervals  sweep  over  certain  districts.  So  complete,  indeed, 
was  this  devastation,  that,  in  1707,  all  that  remained  of  the  grand  old 
Caledonian  forests  were  a few  shreds,  and  those  in  a most  deplorable  con- 
dition . 

Under  the  wise  patronage  of  the  “ Select  Society”  of  Edinburgh,  founded 
in  1754,  the  area  of  forest  land  augmented  rapidly,  so  that  in  1812  Scotland 
possessed,  besides  500,000  acres  of  natural  forest,  about  400,000  acres  of 
plantations . 

The  year  1815  marks  a pause  in  the  work  of  replanting  which  had  been  so 
vigorously  begun. 

The  returns  of  1872,  as  compared  with  those  of  1812,  show  a diminution  of 
some  200,000  acres  in  the  area  of  forest  land  in  Scotland.  Whether  it  was  a 
portion  of  the  old  natural  forest  or  the  newly  planted  ones  that  had  disap- 
peared during  this  period  of  60  years,  the  documents  extant  do  not  show. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  both  suffered  equally  in  this 
respect.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  construction  of  the  Highland  Railway 
necessitated  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  sleepers,  which  could  be 
procured  from  the  woods  of  from  50  to  80  years  of  age,  along  the  line  of  route  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  scarcity 
of  wood  in  England,  gave  an  unexpected  value  to  certain  tracts  covered  with 
birch,  and  so  tempted  many  of  the  proprietors  to  cut  down  the  old  forests  com- 
posed of  this  species . 

In  1870  the  work  of  replanting  seems  to  have  recommenced  with  increased 
ardour,  and  on  all  sides  may  be  seen  young  plantations  vigorously  striving  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  separates  them  from  those  of  half-a-century’s  standing. 

From  a forest  point  of  view,  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
regions,  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Perth,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  to 
Greenock,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  To  the  south  of  this  line  we  find  the 
Lowlands,  a country  which  agriculture  and  manufactures  have  combined  to 
render  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  economic  situation  of  this  wealthy 
district  is  as  prosperous  as  possible,  and  the  thoroughly  developed  system  of 
high  farming  which  is  there  employed  leaves  but  little  room  for  forest  cultiva- 
tion . The  Lowlands  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which 
afford  excellent  sheep  walks.  To  the  north  of  this  line  lie  the  Highlands,  inter- 
sected in  all  directions  by  the  far-stretching  chain  of  the  Grampians,  whose 
rugged  nature  gives  to  the  country  an  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  One  would  imagine  that  at  some  earlier 
geological  period  immense  polar  glaciers,  flowing  over  the  solidified  North  Sea, 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  polishing  on  their  way  the 
mountain  sides,  excavating  the  lake  beds,  and  breaking  off  abruptly  the  cliffs 
surrounding  the  coast.  The  culture  of  cereals  is  here  confined  to  a few  favoured 
localities,  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  or  on  the  low- lying  ground 
bordering  the  sea,  where  the  glacial  deposits  constitute  an  excellent  soil.  The 
rest  of  the  country  is  wholly  occupied  by  water  and  heather,  and  thus  out  of 
the  13,000,000  acres  which  this  region  comprises,  only  1,600,000  (or  less  than 
one-eighth)  are  classed  as  arable,  forest,  and  pasture  lands.  If  out  of  the 
remaining  11,000,000  acres  of  unproductive  land  we  allow  a half  for  the  lakes, 
bare  ridges,  and  sterile  mountain  tops,  there  will  still  remain  5,000,000  acres 
capable  of  furnishing  valuable  timber  forests.  Here,  then,  is  a problem  for 
British  economists,  and  a vast  field  for  enterprise  and  capital. 

In  the  Highlands,  to  which  we  principally  directed  our  attention,  the 
districts  around  Perth,  Elgin,  and  Inverness,  are  those  in  which  the  most 
extensive  forests  are  to  be  found.  These  three  counties  together  contain  about 
247,700  acres  of  forest,  and  being  well  served  by  the  Highland  Railway 
system,  these  are  easier  to  visit  than  any  of  the  other  Scotch  forests.  Start- 
ing from  Perth,  we  made  our  way  across  the  Highlands,  visiting  en  route  the 
towns  of  Dunkeld,  Blair  Athole,  Aviemore,  Grantown,  Forres,  Inverness, 
and  Beauly.  We  were  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  make  an  inspection  of  some 
of  the  finest  forests  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a fair  idea  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 

In  the  low-lying  districts,  at  an  altitude  of  from  250  to  300  feet,  we  found 
growing,  both  singly  along  the  roadside,  and  collectively  in  the  forests,  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  oak,  maple,  elm,  ash,  beech,  and  lime,  which,  by  the 
vigour  of  their  growth,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  their  foliage,  bore  testimony 
to  the  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  under  which  they  grew . W e 
were  struck  with  admiration  in  beholding  the  colossal  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion forming  the  avenues  at  Scone,  Dunkeld,  Blair  Athole,  and  Darnaway . It 
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\va.s  near  the  first  of  tlicso  iilaces  tliat  the  venerable  father  of  Scotch  forestry, 

lUr.  McOoniuoilalo,  showed  us,  willi  legitimate  pride  a smal  oak  forest  ot 

about  ‘100  acres,  which,  (iO  years  before,  ho  had  himself  assisted  to  plant  J 
this  forest,  the  trees  were  standing  about  24  to  flO  feet  apart,  and  their 
dinnoters  mcasuro.l  from  12  to  18  inches,  whilst  their  magnificent  tops 
formed  a perfect  canopy  of  leaves  above  the  bright  rhododendrons,  iii  which 
colonies  of  young  pheasants  found  a home.  In  the  spring  time  this  °ug 
indeed  to  be  a fairy-like  spot.  But,  independently  of  this  nndergrowtb,  which 
is,  after  all,  only  suitable  for  the  wealthy  few,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a more  careful  study  of  this  superb  forest  would  go  far  towarc  s clearing  up 
some  of  the  doubts  which  have  always  surrounded  the  difhoult  question  of 
the  cultivation  of  forests  composed  solely  of  oak. 

(To  he  continued). 


i^0tcs  of  ©iiseitatian. 


AUTUMN  KOSES. 

To  some  extent  our  roses  have  made  amends  m the  autumn  for  the  some- 
wh,at  light  crop  of  flowers  they  gave  us  in  the  spring.  During  the  past  six  weeks 
we  have  had  some  good  blooms,  and  on  November  C l cut  some  nice  flowers 
from  Mabel  Morrison,  Seoatcur  Vaisse,  Jules  Margottin,  Exposition  Biie 
Annie  Wood,  John  Hopper,  John  Bright,  Centifolia  rosea,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Nardy  Er6res.  Amongst  teas  and  noisettes,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmai^n,  Ainiee 
Vibert,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Niphetos,  Madame  Falcot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
President  have  given  us  plenty  of  buds  and  open  flowers.  It  may  be  of  some 
srrvicc  to  remark  that,  in  a general  way,  I find  those  I have  named^to  be^ood 
autumn  bloomers. 

THE  EABLF  INDIAN  CROCUS. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  PWoreepnrcox  is  a most  delightful  member  of  this  little 
family  of  terrestrial  orchids.  This  plant  agrees  in  general  habit  with  i. 
Ugeiisria,  and  others  of  the  genus,  but  the  flowers  display  a splendid  com- 
biiiation  of  colours,  in  which  a lovely  tone  of  rosy  violet_  takes  the  lead.  The 
pin  shown  demonstrated  the  shallowness  of  the  complaint  that  these  orchids 
produce  their  flowers  in  advance  of  their  leaves.  To  have  mixed  fern  fronds 
or  any  other  greenery  with  them  was  certainly  not  needful,  pro  a y 
would  have  been  a mistake.  The  pan  was  densely  packed  with  flowers  all  so 
fresh  and  bright  and  lich  as  to  constitute  an  episode  in  a gathering 
than  ordinary  interest. 

THE  EUPATORIUM  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERS. 


It  appears  that  many  fail  to  flower  the  eiipatorium  m winter  when  it  is 
of  most  value,  and  this  through  treating  it  as  a cold  plant.  As  I can  always 
cut  a lot  through  the  winter,  I may  usefully  make  a note  on  the  subject. 
When  my  plants  have  done  flowering  I shake  them  out,  and  repot  without 
cutting  back,  and  I put  the  plants  in  the  cool  end  of  tiie  stove  to  make  a 
new  start.  When  they  are  fairly  growing  they  are  cut  back  moderately  and 
removed  to  the  warm  greenhouse,  and  as  the  season  advances  they  go  f® 
cool  house,  and  finally  to  a warm  border  in  the  open  to  ripen  the  growth. 
As  the  chilly  days  approach  I take  them  to  the  cool  house,  then  to  the 
warm  house,  and  they  soon  flower  profusely.  If  more  than  once  potted,  or 
if  the  potting  is  delayed,  the  growth  is  not  matured  when  winter  comes,  and 
a poor  bloom  is  the  result.  The  variety  I find  best  of  all  for  beauty  and 
sweetness  is  Eupatorium  gracile  odoraia.  • 

CHEAP  PLANTS  FOR  THE  ALPINE  HOUSE. 


Where  choice  alpines  are  flowered  in  cool  houses  in  spring  there  is  often 
wanted  a few  bolder  subj'ects  to  give  fullness  to  the  display.  Little  drabas, 
and  gentians,  and  anemones  attract  by  their  exquisite  delicacy,  but  they  want 
help,  and  a class  of  plants  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose  that  can  be 
associated  with  them  most  fitly.  The  whole  of  the  more  refined  varieties  of 
variegated-leaved  hardy  plants  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
grown  as  pot  plants  and  gently  forwarded  under  glass,  so  as  to  show  their 
leafage  in  early  spring.  They  are  then  most  lovely,  and  they  add  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  a snug  sheltered  alpine  garden.  My  selection  of  such  would 
include  the  variegated-leaved  varieties  of  symphitum,  hemerocallis,  conval- 
laria,  polygonatum,  funkia,  ajuga,  aubrietia,  and  some  others  that  may  be 
easily  found.  I keep  my  alpine  house  as  crowded  as  possible  with  attractive 
plants  from  March  to  May,  after  which  it  is  cleared  out.  To  ensure  plenty  of 
colour  I include  in  the  collection  several  species  of  galanthus,  as  also  chioiiodoxa, 
a few  of  the  small  iris,  the  lovely  basket  daffodil,  a few  myosotis,  and  all  the 
early-flowering  saxifragas.  W- 

A LOVELY  ODONTOGLOT. 


One  of  the  sweetest  of  many  sweet  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  ever 
certificated  is  assuredly  that  which  obtained  the  high  award  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  the  14th,  under  the  varietal  name  of  Dormanianum.  This  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Coningsby,  gardener  to  C.  M.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Sydenhani, 
and  was  as  well  grown  as  any  plant  in  the  room.  The  casual  notice  of  this 
plant  in  a report  cannot  by  any  possibility  do  it  justice.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  heavily  blotched  with  rich  chestnut-brown  on  the  usual  and  proper, 
white  ground,  and  the  effect  is  somewhat  singular,  and  certainly  delightful 
The  interesting  point  about  such  a plant  is  the  possible  multiplication  of  it 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  gratify  a few  of  the  present  generation  of  cultivators. 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  sent  a few  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  whereof  one 
named  WilHOni  was  thought  worthy  of  special  notice.  In  this  variety  there 
were  a few  brown  spots,  but  llie  principal  feature  is  a delicate  shade  of  purple 
jiroduced  on  the  back  of  t!  c segments  and  showing  through  on  the  face  of  the 
flower. 

FUCHSIA  ARBORESCENS. 

This  fine  species,  figured  in  the  Magazine  of  April  22,  was  brought  before 
the  Floral  Committee,  November  14,  in  beautiful  condition,  and  as  illustrating 
the  uses  of  a temjierate  house.  Mr.  Green,  who  presented  this  interesting 
subject,  made  the  remark  that  while  stoves  and  cold  houses  are  comniou,  the 
temperate  house  for  the  accommodation  of  first-class  plants  requiring  good 
cultivation  in  proper  greenhouse  tcmper.aturo  is  a thing  almost  unknown.  The 
exceedingly  beautiful  rosy  lilac  colour  of  this  fuchsia  would  mark  it  out  as  a 
distinct  and  attractive  subject  in  any  general  collection.  I ho  flowers  arc 
small,  .and  are  produced  in  large  loose  buiiclies  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  which  is 
fherehy  rrndered  a sjilondid  ofqect.  This  fnehsia  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for 
1he  eo'il  house,  but  is  scarcely  hij'py  in  the  stove  ; for  when  grown  in  a high 
1 . 11  re  the  (lowers  are  of  hri*  f durriLon,  and  theplant  is  liablcto  beeonio 

infested  will)  verinin,  which  iioviu’  hajq’cns  in  fhu  intonnodiate  house.  W. 


OESTRUM  AURANTIACUM. 

This  interesting  solanaceous  plant,  a very  near  relation  of  the  habro- 
thamnus,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Green,  on  the  same  occasion  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  arborescent  fuchsia.  Although  introduced  quite  forty 
years  since,  this  plant  has  made  no  way,  and  is  now  comparatively  unknown. 
Yet  it  is  singularly  elegant,  with  its  ample  leafage  and  curious  tubular  flower.s 
of  a soft  amber-toned  orange  colour.  'I'he  main  reason  of  its  obscurity  is  that 
it  has  been  usually  grown  in  too  high  a temperature,  and  not  prospering,  has 
not  obtained  the  admiration  it  might  have  if  grown  in  the  temperate  liouse. 
The  species  of  oestrum  are,  as  a whole,  scarcely  to  be  desired,  for  they  have 
but  little  beauty,  but  this  central  American  species  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  good  plants.  W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  KING  OF  THE  CRIMSONS. 

The  reflexed  flower  which  has  been  twice  certificated  this  season  under 
the  designation  of  King  of  the  Crimsons  is  so  valuable  an  addition  to  its  class 
that  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  and  growers  may  be  advised  in  their  own 
interest  to  at  once  take  it  in  hand.  The  flowers  have  size,  colour,  and  finish 
to  recommend  them,  the  habit  is  good,  and  it  is  not  less  useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  than  for  supplying  bloom  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
size  the  flowers  are  about  equal  to  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Chevalier  Domage,  to 
which  they  will  be  capital  companions,  and  in  form  and  colour  they  closely 
resemble  those  of  Julie  Lagravere.  They  are  not  quite  so  fiat  as  those  of  tho 
variety  last  mentioned,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  so  much  alike  that  it 
will  perhaps  be  safe  to  suggest  that  King  of  the  Crimsons  is  a seedling  from 
Julie  Lagravere.  As  a little  confusion  exists  with  reference  to  the  identity  of 
the  variety  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  King  of  the  Crimsons  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  Purple  King,  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
two  years  since,  for  the  latter  has  flowers  of  smaller  size,  and  a very  rich  shade 
of  purplish  magenta  ; it  is  undoubtedly  very  useful  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  conservatory  becauseof  its  distinct  and  pleasing  colour,  but  whether  it  will 
be  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  remains  to  be  seen,  but  so  far  it  appears 
extremely  doubtful.  Of  the  history  of  King  of  the  Crimsons  but  little  is 
known.  Mr.  N.  Davis,  the  well-known  trade  grower,  of  Camberwell,  appears 
to  have'met  with  it  at  some  of, the  northern  exhibitions,  and  recognizing  its  value 
secured  a stock,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  trade  distributed  it  amongst  the 
growers  round  London  and, in  the  south.  Mr.  Davis,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
awarded  a first-class  certificate  for  it  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Borough  of 
Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; but  in  the  certificate  placed  upon  the  stand 
it  was  described  as  a “Japanese,”  a mistake  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  cor- 
rected, for  if  exhibited  with  tasselled  flowers  disqualification  will  assuredly 
follow,  if  the  judges  are  up  to  their  business.  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  of 
Hackney,  exhibited  six  excellent  blooms  at  the  November  meeting  at  South 
Kensington,  when  they  were  granted  a first-class  certificate  ; but  the  finest 
that  have  been  presented  to  public  notice  this  season  were  the  two  in  the  stand 
of  twelve  reflexed  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  Molyneaux,  at  Kingston. 

George  Gordon. 


DICK  TURPIN  POMPONE. 

The  sticklers  tor  quality  will  not  care  for  this  variety,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  brilliant  for  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  ‘ ‘ anemone-flowered  ” class, 
with  conspicuous  orange-coloured  disc  and  brilliant  guard  florets  of  a magenta- 
toned  rose  colour.  It  reproduces  at  this  dull  season  the  very  characters  that 
are  most  prized  in  the  single  summer-flowering  py  rethrums,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  pompones  so  conspicuously  telling  as  regards  colour. 
The  plant  is  a good  grower,  and  flowers  freely;  its  only  fault  is  that  it  does  not 
quite  square  with  the  notions  of  the  fancy.  Bob. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SCEUE  MELANIE.* 

This  pompone  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  white  chrysanthemums  b itli  for 
market  culture  and  home  decoration,  and  those  who  have  not  grown  it  should 
lose  no  time  in  securing  a stock.  It  has  a capital  habit,  is  very  free  in  bloom- 
ing, and  the  flowers  are  so  large  that  it  is  a nice  point  whether  or  not  tho 
variety  should  be  classed  with  the  intermediates.  They  are  very  elegant  and 
of  the  purest  white,  in  the  latter  respect  being  quite  unsurpassed.  When  the 
buds  are  thinned  moderately  the  flowers  attain  a size  most  suitable  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  a cut  state,  and  can  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  com- 
bination with  those  of  the  small  high-coloured  Japanese  varieties,  Tokio  for 
example.  The  more  recently-introduced  La  Vierge  is  said  to  surpass  Soeur 
Melanie,  and  if  so  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  set  a proper  estimate  upon  its 
value.  Upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  I cannot  offer  an  opinion,  not 
having  grown  La  Vierge,  but  I know  Soeur  Melanie  to  be  thoroughly  good,  and 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  most  heartily  recommending  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Grower. 

GREEN  OAK  TREES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  NOVEMBER. 

I think  it  worthy  of  a note  of  observation  to  say  that  it  is  a very  unusual 
occurrence  to  be  able  in  the  middle  of  November  to  look  up,  as  we  can  here, 
over  many  acres  of  well-wooded  plantations  and  to  see  many  of  the  oak  trees 
with  leaves  on  them  as  green  as  they  are  in  other  years  in  September.  Never- 
theless such  is  the  case  ; for  many  of  the  oak  trees  that  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  severe  gale  of  wind  that  occurred  on  the  29th  of  April  last  were  denuded 
of  all  tho  earliest  leaves  ; tho  cause  therefore  of  thoir  green  appearance  at  the 
present  time  is  not  far  to  seek.  After  that  terrific  storm  some  people  supposed 
that  such  an  early  defoliation  would  kill  the  trees  outright.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  However,  it  is  only  right  to  say  the  trees  remained  in  their 
denuded  state  for  many  weeks,  but  as  tho  summer  advanced  and  the  time 
came  for  them  to  produce  thoir  second  growth  tho  disfigured  trees  recovered 
in  a surprising  manner,  and  made  what  is  known  as  tho  midsummer’s  growth 
in  such  a way  as  to  dispel  any  doubt  of  their  recovery.  Indeed,  at  the  time 
of  writing  they  ajipcar  to  bo  tho  most  vigorous  trees  in  tho  plantation.  1 heir 
jirosont  ajipcaraiico  is  duo  to  an  untimely  ilefoliation,  and  although  now  late  in 
shedding  tlieir  leaves  they  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  respond  to  tho 
calls  of  nature  another  year  in  duo  time.  It  is  not  dillicult  to  believe  that  a 
less  vigorous  subject  than  the  oak  might  have  taken  a longer  time  lo  rooovqr 
from  such  cruel  treatment.  From  tho  same  cause  wo  all  know  that  our  fruit 
trees  suHored  .a  good  deal,  but  what  olloot  it  may  have  on  tho  next  years 
croj)  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say.  But  if  tho  fruit  trees  have  recovered  thcmaolves 
to  tho  same  extent  as  the  oak  tho  outlook  is  promising.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  wo  at  ineseut  know  very  liU.le  as  ( ) ue-sl.  year’s  fni  ti  erop, 
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{ConclxiiUil  from  pivje  63 1-.) 

l>i;o\VN  isii  bread,”  says  Ur.  Brintoii,  “of  siuiplo  white  meal,  with  oven 
an  admixture  of  a fourth  or  fifth  of  rye,  would,  for  equal  money  value,  give 
the  labouring  population  a food  ineomparably  more  abundant  and  nutritious 
than  that  which  they  now  make  use  of  as  pure  white  bread  ; and  in  no  way 
oould  the  dyspeptic  aniuent  set  their  poorer  neighbours  a better  exarnplo  than 
by  adopting,  were  it  at  some  little  pains,  a bread  which  might  sometimes  cure 
their  own  ailments  by  its  mechanical  quality,  as  well  as  prevent  disease  and 
deformity  among  the  lower  classes  by  its  nutritive  value. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  I’rout’s  clinical  work  on  “ The  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,”  fifth  edition,  page  4.5  : — 

“ Rrc.ad,  therefore,  made  with  undressed  flour,  or  even  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  bran,  is  the  best  form  in  which  farinaceous  matters  can  be 
usually  taken  in  most  of  the  varieties  of  dyspepsia,  accompanied  by  obstinate 
constipation.  This  is  a remedy  the  efficacy  of  which  has  long  been  known 
and  admitted ; yet,  strange  to  say,  the  generality  of  mankind  choose  to  con- 
sult their  taste  rather  than  their  reason,  and,  by  officiously  separating  what 
nature  has  beneficently  combined,  entail  upon  themselves  much  di.soomfort  and 

misery.”  , r j • n 

Liebig  states*  that  “ many  millions  more  men  could  be  daily  fed  in  Germany 
if  it  were  only  possible  to  persuade  the  population  of  the  advantages  which 
bread  made  of  iinboltsd  Hour  has  over  that  which  is  ordinarily  eaten.” 
Numerous  other  authorities  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

lly  utilizing  a portion  of  the  coverings  of  the  wheaten  grain,  we  should  be 
materially  assisted  in  introducing  an  adequate  proportion  of  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  of  phosphate  and  other  mineral  matters,  into  our  dietaries  at  a low  cost, 
inasmuch  as  we  should  obtain  the  required  constituents  in  the  inexpensive 
form  of  coarse  and  fine  “pollard,”  “middlings,”  and  “ sharps,”  and  should 
thus  bo  enabled  to  draw  less  largely  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  upon 
the  most  expensive  article  entering  into  any  dietary — that  of  butcher’s  meat. 
The  brown  bread  usually  made  and  sold  by  bakers  is  nothing  more  than  white 
bread  with  a sprinkling  of  bran  ; it  contains,  therefore,  the  least  valuable 
covering,  and  the  more  nourishing  sharps  and  middlings,  &c.,  are  excluded.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  coarse  bran  be  always  rejected,  and  that  the  bread 
be  made  of  the  remaining  mill  products,  in  their  natural  proportions. 
These  products  together  I would  describe  as  “whole  meal,’’  a,s_  being  a term 
which  implies  the  separation  of  the  outer  lamellar  and  highly  silicious  envelope 
of  which  the  coarse  bran  is  composed.  This  constitutes  about  5 per  cent,  of 
the  product  of  grinding,  and  I exclude  it  as  being,  in  some  cases,  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, and  apt  to  set  up  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  coniposition  of 
the  meal,  andjthe  precise  meaning  of  the  term  “whole  meal”  (as  distinct  from 
“ whole  wheaten  flour,”  and  other  like  terms)  may,  I think,  be  clearly  shown 
by  the  simple  diagram  in  the  next  column. 

If,  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  the  whole  meal  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  ordinary  flour,  the  result  will  be  a somewhat  heavy  loaf,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  all  the  envelopes  of  a ferment  termed  “cerealin.”  This 
ferment  is  analogous  to  the  diastase  of  malt,  and  under  certain  conditions 
exerts  a peculiar  influence  on  starch,  giving  rise  to  a compound  of  dextrin  and 
sugar,  which,  by  its  viscidity  prevents  the  dough  from  being  sufficiently  puffed 
up  by  the  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenient  action  of  the  cerealin  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
sponge  and  dough  of  flour  only.  The  middlings,  &c.,  should  not  be  added 
until  the  dough  is  nearly  ready  to  be  baked,  when  the  whole  should  be  kneaded 
together  quickly,  weighed  off  into  loaves,  and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  The  reason 
for  keeping  the  intermediary  products  apart  from  the  dough  until  the  latter  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  oven  is,  that  the  period  of  incubation  is  then  so  short  that 
the  leavening  action  of  the  cerealin  does  not  take  place,  and  the  bread  pro- 
duced is  light  and  porous.  A process  resembling  this,  but  somewhat  more 
complicated,  is  already  in  use  in  Paris,  and  was  introduced  by  M.  Mege 
Monries,  who  first  discovered  the  existence  and  properties  of  cerealin,  and 
suggested  that  the  intermediary  products  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  dough 
until  the  latter  is  nearly  ready  for  baking. f 

But,  irrespective  of  any  particular  process  of  manufacture,  I would  remark 
that  is  of  national  importance  that  the  labouring  inan  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a good  and  unadulterated  article  for  himself  and  his  children.  The  flour  of  the 
present  day  is  too  often  adulterated  with  bone-dust,  porcelain  earth,  powdered 
gypsum,  and  other  ingredients  ; the  baker  may  add  alum  and  ^ sulphate  of 
copper  to  produce  whiteness  ; he  frequently  uses  boiled  rice  to  increase  the 
yield,  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  bread,  as  a life-sustaining  food,  is  still  further 
reduced.  The  adulteration  of  bread  adds  seriously  to  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping among  the  poor,  who  formerly  depended  chiefly  upon  bread  for  nourish- 
ment, but  now  consume  it  less  and  less.  This  is  said,  by  the  writer  just  quoted, 
to  be  noticed  also  in  France,  which  till  now  has  been  a great  bread-eating 
country.  He  adds  that  he  does  not  advocate  a diet  entirely  of  bread,  but  only 
the  purification  of  bread,  that  it  may  be  restored  to  its  proper  function  as  the 
staff  of  life  to  those  who  can  ill  afford  fancy  props.  “ Let  those,”  he  says, 
“ who  please  buy  dear  meat  and  bad  butter  ; but  let  those  who  desire  to  live 
largely  on  bread  be  enabled  to  do  so.  It  might  be  done,  if  half  the  attention 
which  is  paid  to  checking  the  adulteration  of  beer  were  bestowed  on  stopping 
the  poisoning  of  the  loaf.  Beer  has  become  pretty  good  from  being  constantly 
looked  after.  The  great  brewers  have  a character  to  lose  ; a prosecution 
would  ruin  them  ; so  they  send  out  barrels  of  drinkable  liquor,  and  any 
gentian  root,  salt,  sugar,  or  soda,  which  may  be  subsequently  added  is  the 
work  of  the  publican  selling  by  retail  over  his  counter.  Anybody  can  get 
good  beer  by  purchasing  it  in  the  cask  direct  from  the  brewer  ; but  anybody 
cannot  secure  good  flour  by  getting  it  direct  from  wholesale  millers,  who  are 
on  their  guard,  and  refuse  to  supply  any  but  the  ‘ trade.’  The  well-to-do, 
who  patronize  fancy  bread  at  fancy  prices,  are  treated  to  as  much  adulteration 
in  their  flour  as  the  poor  ; their  breakfast  rolls  are  whitened  with  alum,  which 
is  an  astringent,  hindering  the  digestion,  and  which  also,  be  it  noted,  acts  as 
a corrosive  on  the  teeth,  causing  the  enamel  to  decay  prematurely.  The  rich, 
however,  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  their  bread  is  not  pure  wheaten  ; 
for  pure  wheat  yields  a greyish  loaf,  and  if  whiteness  and  sponginess  be 
insisted  upon,  they  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality.”  The  poor 

‘ ‘ do  not  prosecute  their  bakers  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so 

It  would  cost  several  pounds  to  institute  a prosecution,  and,  after  all,  it  would 
not  reach  the  real  offender.  A baker  knows,  of  course,  that  his  flour  is 

* Lancet,  January  23,  1869. 

t See  “ Enoy.  Britt. : ” New  Edition,  Art  “ Baking.” 


adulterated,  but  if  lie  sold  pure  Ijrcad  ho  would  havo  to  I’aiso  his  pi  ices  to 

compote  with  unscrupulous  rivals Thus,  wo  turn  in  a vicious  circle, 

and  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  millers  arc  the  persons  who  should  bo  brought 
to  book.  Public  analysts  ought  to  visit  millers’  sacks  as  vigilantly  as  they 
are  beginning  to  inspect  milk,  and,  after  this,  they  should  overhaul  the  loaves 

in  the  baker’s  shop How  excellent  pure  bread  is  all  who  havo  tasted  a 

home-made  country  lo.af  know.  It  remains  fresh  a fortnight  after  baking. 
It  requires  no  condiment  to  make  it  acceptable,  but  supplies  an  all-sufficient 
meal  to  the  hungry  man,  without  cloying  the  stomach  or  ever  tiring  thoiialatc. 
A very  difl'eront  substance  this  from  the  heavy  city-baked  half-quartern 

No  man  over  derived  strength  from  this  burlesque  of  bread  ; and 

the  city  child,  who  has  learned  to  think  poorly  of  it  from  his  infancy,  naturally 
grows  up  to  think  that  the  prayer  for  ‘ daily  brc.ad  ’ sums  up  but  a small  part 
of  man’s  needs  in  respect  of  diet.”  * 

A simple  mode  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  a dietary,  to 
which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  England,  would  be  to  wash  out  some 
of  the  carbonaceous  or  starchy  matter,  as  is  done  on  so  large  a scale  in  Italy, 
in  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni  and  vermicelli,  and  many  other  pastes.  The 
starch  is  a valuable  commercial  article,  and  is  therefore  not  wasted. 

I would  here  call  attention  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  as  an  article  which 
affords  a large  amount  of  nutriment  at  a cheap  rate,  and  the  use  of  which 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  as  being  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  food 
supply.  It  cannot  bo  manufactured  into  bread,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in 
gluten,  unless  mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour,  but  it  can  be  made  into  cakes, 


Whole  meal 


Intermediary 
mill  products 


Flour 


Specks 

Toppings  or  tailings 

Fine  middlings 

Sharps  or 
coarse  middlings 

Pollard 


Coarse  bran 
(rejected) 


which  when  roasted  arc  very  palateable,  and  are  largely  eaten  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Spanish  America.  The  article  of  food  so  largely  used  lu 
northern  Italy  under  the  name  of  polenta  is  an  Indian  meal  pudding,  and  t is 
dish  is  now  so  much  appreciated  in  many  districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland  as  to 
be  gradually  displacing  the  potato:  The  flavour  of  maize  is  sometimes 

considered  harsh  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  but  this  objection  may 
be  entirely  avoided  by  using  it  in  combination  with  oatmeal.  A most  nutritious 
and  digestible  porridge,  or  stirabout,  may  be  made  by  an  admixture  of  the 
two  meals,  but  inasmuch  as  Indian  meal  takes  rather  a longer  time  to  cook  than 
oatmeal,  some  little  care  is  required  in  manipulation.  Maize  contam.s  a ou 
the  same  proportion  of  flesh  formers  as  wheat,  and  three  times  the  amount  of 
fatty  matter,  so  that  it  stands  high  in  the  grass  order,  or  Gmiiimaceoi 
in  point  of  nutritive  value.  Now,  as  the  diet  of  the  poor  w liable  to  be  deficient 
in  fat,  and  as  the  introduction  of  a due  proportion  of  this  important  aliment 
into  the  dietaries  of  workhouses,  prisons,  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  and 
other  public  institutions,  is  a matter  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
difficulty,  I would  submit  that  Indian  corn  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  I may  nrention  that  the 
much-advertised  preparations  sold  under  names  intended  to  imply  some  con- 
nexion  with  or  derivation  from  Indian  corn  are  mere  washed  out  substances 
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■which  are  destitute  of  the  materials  necossary  for  the  formation  of  hone  and 

°*In  the  slaughtering  of  animals  much  blood  is  wasted,  which,  if  saved, 
would  furnish  a food  scarcely  less  nutritious  than  Itesh  itself.  It  has  been 
supposed*  that  the  objection  to  eating  blood  is  based  in  some  deg'ree  upon  the 
Levitical  law  ; “ Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  ; ^r  the  hfc  of  all 
llosh  is  the  blood  thereof  ; whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off  ; but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  prohibition  has  any  weight  in  these  days,  it  was 
one  which  the  Jews  themseves  could  not  obey,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible, 
by  any  mode  of  slaughtering  to  extract  all  the  blood  from  the  b?dy.  1 he 
value  of  blood  as  a food  may  be  gathered  from  the  table  to  which  I have 
invited  attention,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  good  and  valid  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  cooked  and  eaten.  . i i -u  t i 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  other  neglected  foods,  but  1 
must  content  myself  with  having  merely  indicated  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  I will  now  venture  to  state,  as  a distinct  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  society,  that  the  tendency  in  modern  times  is  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  meat  as  furnishing  the  chief  formative  and  reparative  looa 
compounds,  and  that  the  displacement  of  vegetable  by  animal  nutnents  to  the 
extent  which  is  now  common  in  the  dietaries  a,like  of  private  individuals  ana 
public  institutions  is  wasteful,  and  apt  to  be  injurious  to  health,  ihe  pro- 
minence now  given  to  the  various  meats  may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  partly  to 
the  doctrines  laid  down  years  ago  by  Liebig,  who,  as  I have  already 
taught  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  alone  supplied  the 
materials  of  growth  and  repair,  and  gave  to  animal  food  the  firat^  and  tnost 
important  place  in  the  construction  of  dietaries.  How  far  increasmg  ■wealth 
and  the  habits  of  a luxurious  age  may  have  operated  to  bring  about  this  change 
it  is  not  for  me  now  to  inquire  ; but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  excess  of 
animal  albuminoids  now  consumed  by  many  classes  of  society  is  not  on  y 
wasted,  but  that  the  abnormal  activity  of  the  processes  of  deoxidation  and 
excretion  rendered  necessary  by  this  excess  imposes  an  undue  amount  m 
upon  important  organs,  and  especially  upon  the  liver  and  kidneys  ; that  the 
competency  of  these  organs  is  eventually  injured,  and  that  a tain  of  evils 
then  follows  from  the  accumulation  of  imperfectly-oxidized  dvhris  in  the 

system,  , 

I will  not  now  attempt  to  deal  with  a subject  of  such  enormous  scope  and 
vast  importance  as  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  and  ueposit  of  was  e 
products  in  the  human  organism,  and  I will  pass  on  to  consider  for  a moment 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  meat  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Steele,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  ! that  the  cost 
of  butchers’  meat  in  hospitals  is  three  times  that  of  any  other  aliment 
employed  in  the  diet  of  the  sick,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  institutions 
the  outlay  thereon  continues  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  for  serious  consideration  whether  any  means  can  be  found  to  mode- 
rate this  outlay  by  diminishing  the  amount  hitherto  thought  necessary  for 
invalid  requirements,  and  to  compensate  for  that  loss  by  the  substitution  o 
other  foods  of  an  equally  nutritive  but  less  costly  character.  In  attempting  a 
change  of  this  kind,  the  main  difficulties  would,  in  all  probability,  arise,  as 
Dr.  Steele  remarks,  on  the  part  of  the  patients  themselves,  who  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  animal  food  as  their  mainstay  in  illness,  and  who  eagerly  expect 
to  obtain  in  hospitals  luxuries  which  their  position  in  life  permits  them  to 

obtain  only  occasionally  in  their  own  homes.  J 

As  meat  is  costly,  it  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  the_  careful 
preparation  of  this  and  all  other  foods  is  a matter  of  so  much  sanitary  import- 
ance that  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a subject  only  for  the  gour 
maud.  Yet  treatises  on  food  and  digestion  are  written  ; the  phenomena 
of  nutrition  and  the  diseases  of  mal-nutrition  are  carefully  described  ; standards 
and  scales  of  diet  are  drawn  up  ; and  the  cook,  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
receives  but  little  chemical  and  physiological  instruction.  I am  not  presuming 
to  deliver  a lecture  upon  cookery,  and  will  not  therefore  attempt  to  enter  into 
details  ; but  I would  venture  to  remind  the  society  that  cooking  is  as  much  a 
science  as  an  art,  and  that,  for  want  of  a due  recognition  of  this  fact,  vast 
quantities  of  food  are  wasted  or  rendered  unwholesome.  If  as  much  scientific 
attention  had  been  paid  to  cooking  as  to  brewing  the  old  saying,  that  a cook 
is  born  and  not  made,  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten,  instead  of  being 

very  generally  and  helplessly  accepted  as  an  expression  of  a fact.  . i-i 

How,  I would  ask,  can  a cook,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  important  part  which 
mineral  matters  play  in  the  economy — who  does  not  know  that  the  sa,lts 
enumerated  in  the  table  showing  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  weighing 
only  a few  grains,  are  as  essential  to  nutrition  as  the  ounces  or  pounds  of  nesh 
in  which  they  are  naturally  found — how  can  such  a cook  be  expected  to  adopt 
processes  by  which  these  few  and  precious  saline  matters  may  bo  retained  . 
How  little  is  known  by  ordinary  cooks  of  the  behaviour  of  animal  albumen  at 
different  temperatures — how  it  eoagulatcs  very  slowly  at  a temperature  of 
140  deg.  Fall.,  and  very  rapidly  at  212  deg. — and  yet  how  all-essential  is  this 
knowledge,  in  order  that  the  nutritious  properties  of  food,  particularly  ot 
animal  food,  may  be  fully  secured  ! I have  frequently  seen  in  public  establish- 
ments, in  which  soup  is  an  important  feature  of  the  diet,  the  meat,  bones,  and 
vegetables  simmering  or  boiling  all  together  for  hours,  the  result  being  that 
the  meat  for  nutritive  purposes  has  been  destroyed,  though  its  presence  in  the 
soup  or  stew,  in  the  form  of  minutely-divided  fragments  of  muscular  iibrc,  is 
pointed  to  with  some  exultation  as  a proof  that  the  meat  is  “ all  tbere,  and 
that  the  soup  must  therefore  be  nutritions.  The  meat  is  certainly  “ all  there, 
but  its  albuminous  principles  are  elfectually  scaled  up  and  placed  out  of  reach. 
When  the  soup  cools,  a spoon  will  stand  upright  in  it,  just  as  it  would  in  a pot 
of  glue,  and  this  erect  attitude  of  the  spoon  is  to  this  day  considered  by  many 
as  an  infallible  proof  that  the  soup  is  nutritious  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
whereas  it  is  only  a proof  that  it  is  highly  gelatinous.  I do  not  presume  to 


* “ Jir.  Smith  on  Food,”  page  84. 

Guy’s  ifosiiltal  IJoports,  1873. 

4 I would  hero  ask  attention  to  an  intoro.itihg  table  oXll'aeted  from  an  arliolo 
by  liaron  Liebig,  which  appeared  in  tho  Lu.aeel,  ol  Maroli  13,  i869,  showing  10 
cost  of  one  pound  of  albuminate  in  difl'oront  kinds  of  food  calculatod  upon  tlie 
prices  prevailing  at  that  timo  in  Ijondon  : — ^ 

One  pound  albuminate  111  clionso  costs  20 

Ditto  ilitto  milk  ,,  35 

Ditto  ditto  moat  42 

Ditto  ditto  eggs  ,,  113 

In  ■Vegetables  ; — 

Due  pound  albuminate  in  flour  costs  7j 

Ilitto  ditto  [loas  ,,  ^5 

Ditto  ditto  potatoes  costa  38 


assert  that  gelatine  is  wholly  without  dietetic  value,  but  it  is  admitted  by  its 
stoutest  defenders  that  it  will  not  serve  as  a substitute  for  the  albuminoids. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  my  subject  I would  venture  to  raise  a question 
as  to  whether  baking  meat,  which  is  now  practised  on  so  large  a scHe  in  some 
clubs,  as  well  as  in  most  hospitals,  restaurants,  and  other  large  establishments, 
is  a satisfactory  mode  of  cooking  a joint.  The  temperature  employed  is 
frequently  too  high,  and  the  cmpyreumatic  products,  or  volatile  fatty  acids, 
which  arc  generated  having  no  means  of  escape,  saturate  the  meat,  and  render 
it  ill-flavoured  and  indigestible.  At  the  end  of  the  process  the  cook  places  the 
overbaked  meat  immediately  before  the  fire  in  order  to  brown  the  outside,  and 
to  produce  a fraudulent  appearance  of  roasting ; but  this  still  further  imprisons 
the  unwholesome  products  which  have  resulted  from  charring  m the  oven,  a,ud 
the  result  is  not  usually  satisfactory.  Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  excellent  work, 
maintains  that  no  kitchen  is  complete  without  an  open  range,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a properly-roasted  joint  by  any  other  rneans,  as  he  learnt 
“ bv  visiting  the  private  premises  of  a ‘ patent  kitchener  manufacturer,  and 
finding  there  an  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  full  operation.  He  ca^d  too  much 
for  his  dinner  to  employ  his  own  works.  Experience  leads  Dr.  Chambers  to 
question  even  the  economy  of  the  close  fire  in  practical  workitig. 

But  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  stomach  does  not  end  with  cooking,  iho 
solid  portions  of  the  food  must  be  properly  masticated,  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  imperfect  mastication  are  so  serious  that  I may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
briefly  drawing  attention  to  them.  The  subtle  changes  of  alimentary  substances 
that  are  collectively  called  “digestion”  are  commenced  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  where  the  food  is  finely  divided,  and  is  so  intimately  mixed  with  fluids 
as  to  be  converted  into  a pulp  which  can  be  easily  swallowed.  There  are  four 
pairs  of  large  salivary  glands,  and  numerous  smaller  glands  whose  ducts  are 
scattered  thickly  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  soft  palate,  and 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  flow  of  saliva,  which  never  ceases  in  health  is 
much  quickened  by  mastication,  and  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by  mental 
impressions,  as,  for  example,  by  the  view  of  wholesome  food,  which  makes  the 
“ mouth  water.”  The  mechanical  purposes  served  by  the  saliva  are  probably 
not  of  greater  importance  than  the  chemical  part  which  it  takes  in  digestion, 
especially  that  of  transforming  starchy  matters  into  soluble  dextrin  and  grape 
sugar,  thus  rendering  them  fit  for  absorption.  If  mastication  be  partially  or 
wholly  omitted  the  first  stage  of  digestion  is  not  completed,  and  the  subse- 
quent stages  are  more  or  less  abortive.  j „ „„„„ 

A medical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  an  acute  observer,  and  a man  0 
(Treat  scientific  attainments,  whose  evidence  is  valuable,  ■was  for  some  years 
Object  to  sub-acute  attacks  of  rheumatism,  which  completely  laid  him  up  once 
or  t wice  every  year,  and  he  always  believed  his  attacks  were  due  to  taking  cold. 
About  twelve  months  ago  he  visited  a dentist,  who  informed  him  that  his  molar 
teeth  were  defective  ; that  they  were  not  placed  in  apposition 
lower  jaw,  and  that  he  consequently  must  have  bolted  his  food.  My  friend 
replied'^  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  defect  in  mastication  ; nevertheless  he 
took  the  dentist’s  advice  and  was  supplied  with  a double  set  of  molars.  Alter 
becoming  accustomed  to  them  he  masticated  every  morsel  vigorously,  and 
observed  that  the  time  spent  over  his  meals  was  much  longer  than  before.  De 
has  never  since  been  troubled  with  any  sign  of  rheumatism,  and  has  gamed 
four  pounds  in  weight ; he  assures  me  that  he  now  feels  himself  to  be  quite  a 
different  being,  and  that  he  has  not  been  so  well  as  he  no-w  is  for  many  • 
The  explanation  of  what  has  occurred  is  that  the  process  by  which  his  teeth 
became  inefficient  was  gradual,  and  that  his  partial  omission  of  _ mastication 
was  not  observed ; imperfect  digestion  and  assimilation  followed  , incomplete  y 
oxidized  and  organized  materials  accumulated  in  his  system,  and  *‘^3  the 
rheumatic  diathesis  was  developed.  He  derived  no  benefit  from  alkalies, 
salicin,  warm  elothing,  change  of  climate,  or 

but  when,  at  last,  the  cause  of  his  malady  was  removed,  the  effect  at  once 

disappeare^ffit^hat  allotted  to  me  has  expired,  I feel  that  I have 

undertaken  more  than  ean  be  achieved  within  the  limits  of  a single  paper, 
see  that  I am  still  but  on  the  threshold  of  a subject  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  ever  illusory,  mysteriously  melting  into  distance  ]ust 
persuades  himself  that  he  descries  their  outline.  lu  order  to  treat  mtell'gm'y 
of  dietaries  in  their  practical  and  economic  aspects,  it  is  indispensable,  in  tUe 
first  place,  to  take  a general  survey  of  the  subject,  to  ask  ^ . 

necessarily  questions  of  principle,  for  who  can  rear  a superstructure  without 
laying  a foundation,  and  of  what  use  is  a foundation  unless  materials  be  pio- 
vided^ with  which  to  build?  I am  far  indeed  from  presuming  to  say  that 
adequate  preparations  have  been  made  in  this  paper  for  the 
dietiries  the  contrary,  I feel  that  I have  penetrated  but  l‘«^below  the 
surface,  and  that  my  building  materials,  thus  far,  consist  of  but  “ 
unshaped,  and  thrown  but  loosely  and  promiscuously  together 
however,  cannot  be  pursued  farther  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
the  indulgent  consiLration  and  discussion  of  what  has  now  been  said  and 
will  take  some  future  opportunity,  if  the  society 
sufficient  interest,  of  bringing  under  review  the  dietetic  habits 
different  classes  of  the  community  ; the  requirements  9^  ^ 

different  kinds  of  idlers  and  workers ; the  errors  committed, 
which  they  may  be  avoided.  1 will  now,  . with  your  pe»’>m«3ion,  biiefiy 
summarize^  tho  contents  of  this  paper,  and  in  so  doing  supply  one 

oniisMons.^  taught,  then,  by  science  and  experience  that  the  n'^og®nous, 
oleaginous,  saccharine,  and  mineral  constituents  ot  food  'oust  a 1 bo  di  y 
represented,  and  that  the  absence  or  even  deficiency  of  f 
incompatible  with  vigorous  growth  and 

Granting  that  a mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  well 
conditions  of  this  country,  the  proposition,  however,  is 
tho  albuminates  and  fatty  matters  bo  obtained  from  the 
kingdom  is  not  a matter  of  primary  importance.  It  l'‘-\%l>°®  ", 

we  should  learn  to  change  our  diet  with  seasonal  * Lo,  js  -is 

many  of  us  do,  very  much  in  the  same  way  both  in 

unreasonablo,  and  may  be,  in  its  degree,  as  fatal  as  it  would  bo  foi  an  - 

to  endeavour  to  sustain  himself  on  a diet  suiUble  to  tl  e ®®’ 

Indian  to  feed  on  tho  llesh  of  tho  walrus  and  wh.alo  blubboi . If  "'®‘®  ®^^®  j",  ; 
exercised  in  this  particular  there  would  bo  less 

duo  in  many  oases,  not  to  eating  fruit,  but  to  tho  accu  , , | which 

of  superlluous  material,  for  which  there  has 

is  lial.le  to  bo  a source  of  disease  so  long  .as  it  contnnios  to  oio.load  tho 


X “ Diet  in  II oaltli  and  Disease,”  p.  88. 

I In  this  ease  tho  lactic  or  rhoumatio  formontatinn  was  ^ 

about  by  the  katalylio  action  of  imiiorfoetly-dlgostcd  and  dceomitosing  m « 

Sauces.  (Hoc  case  reported  by  Dr.  Moss,  U.N.,  LanccI,  January  2,  lJ7o.) 
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lalion.  Witli  roj;aul  to  tho  iliototio  importanco  of  frosli  vof'otaWos,  I will  only 
r<peftt  timt  their  oiniaBion  is  attciuhul  witli  a fearful  dotorioratiou  of  the 
blood,  and  that  thoir  diminution  below  a certain  point  rosulta  in  a train  of 
evila  which  are  apt  to  bo  ascribed  to  othor  eauaos.  As  to  the  total  (juantity  of 
food  nocesBary  for  tho  maiuteiianco  of  health,  I have  said  that  our  moat  valuablo 
practical  rules  aro  furnished  by  oxporionco  and  not  by  theory,  and  that  tho 
part  which  con  bo  most  appropriately  accepted  by  science  is  not  that  of  dictator, 
but  rather  that  of  interpreter.  , , , , , .1 

I must  reserve  what  I have  to  say  on  tho  subject  of  alcohol  and  the  otlier 
food  adjuncts  for  that  future  opportunity  which  tho  society  seems  so  gener- 
ously willing  to  grant  me.  With  roforonoo  to  tho  use  of  alcohol,  I will  only 
now  remark  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  too  much  reference  appears 
to  mo  to  bo  made  to  a theoretical  standard  ; tho  groat  dilTcrenco  between 
individuals  ami  between  tho  requirements  of  the  same  individual  at  dilTerent 
times,  aro  in  my  opinion,  too  much  lost  sight  of.  Wo  are,  no  doubt,  all  agreed 
as  to  tho  injurious  ell'ects  of  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcohol,  but  then,  what 
is  moderation  to  one  person  is  drunkouness  to  another.^  There  is  no  fixed 
standard  by  which  to  bo  guided,  and  so  we  must  bo  satisfied  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  tho  truth,  and  that  approximation  is  to  be  deduced  very  largely 
from  personal  experience.  Nothing  varies  so  much  as  the  key  in  which  tho 
nervous  organism  is  strung.  Those  whoso  sensibilities  are  exccssiv'ely  or  even 
morbidly  delicate  know  to  their  cost  how — 

Do.arly-bought  tho  hidden  treasure 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow  ; 

Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

These  organizations  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  evil  influences 
of  alcohol,  while  others,  differently  tempered,  resist  its  power.  The  poet, 
describing  the  various  effects  of  wine,  truly  says  : — 

Brisk  wine  some  hearts  inspires  with  gladness, 

And  makes  some  droop  in  sober  sadness  ; 

Makes  politicians  sound  to  battle, 

And  lovers  of  thoir  mistress  prattle  ; 

While,  with  “ potations  pottle  deep,” 

It  lulls  the  serious  sort  to  sleep. 

The  attention  of  the  society  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  neglected 
sources  of  nitrogen,  and  to  the  importance  of  turning  food  to  the  best  aceount 
by  modes  of  preparation  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  I may  perhaps 
venture  here  to  interpolate  the  suggestion  that  much  good  might  be  done  by 
giving  cooking  utensils  to  the  most  deserving  among  the  poor,  and  by  instructing 
them  how  to  make  use  of  them  in  their  own  houses.  Money  given  for  this 
purpose  is  likely  to  be  diverted  to  other,  and  perhaps  less  wholesorne,  uses; 
and  a lesson  in  cookery,  to  be  really  serviceable  to  the  wife  of  a labouring  man, 
must  be  given  to  her  in  her  own  poor  room,  where  she  can  be  taught,  with 
some  prospect  of  success,  how  to  make  the  most  of  scanty  resources. 

And  now,  if  I refer  once  again  to  the  evils  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking,  it  is  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  physiological  teaching  of  the 
present  day  tends  to  increase  a danger  already  sufficiently  great — that,  namely, 
of  exceeding  the  actual  requirements  of  the  system.  It  is  now  laid  down  in 
most  of  the  leading  works  on  physiology  and  dietetics  that  a man  in  health, 
taking  moderate  exercise,  requires  daily  an  amount  of  nutriment  that  may  be 
fairly  represented|by  two  pounds  of  bread,  and  one  pound  of  uncooked  ineat ; 
and  I think  I may  appeal  to  experience  as  showing  that  this  is  too  high  a 
standard  for  such  an  amount  of  exercise,  or  work,  as,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
language,  would  be  described  as  moderate.  To  insist  upon  such  a standard 
appears  to  me  to  increase  the  difficulties,  both  of  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  indulge  their  appetites  without  stint,  and  of  those  who  cannot  obtain 
enough  to  maintain  health  and  strength.  Men  often  blame  their  ancestors  for 
disease  which  is,  in  reality,  due  to  the  consumption  of  nutriment  which  is  not 
required.  Matters  which  are  oxidizable  do  not  become  oxidized,  nitrogenous 
waste  takes  the  form  of  uric  acid  instead  of  the  more  highly-organized  urea, 
and  thus  the  whole  class  of  disorders  called  gouty  may  be  generated.  T oo 
much  variety  every  day  at  dinner  is  often  to  blame  for  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
appetite  is  unduly  stimulated.  And  here,  if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  a gas- 
tronomic,  as  well  as  physiological  mistake  is  committed ; for  dining,  as  Walker 
says  in  the  “ Original,”  is  an  every-day  occurrence,  or  nearly  so,  and  when 
great  variety  is  constantly  attempted  at  the  same  meal  there^  is  apt  to  be  a 
great  sameness  at  different  meals.  What  is  wanted  is  variety  at  different  meals, 
for  the  differences  in  the  productions  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  different 
climates  point  out  to  us  unerringly  that  it  is  proper  to  vary  our  food  ; and  one 
good  rule  by  which  not  only  to  maintain  health,  but  fully  to  secure  and  enjoy 
the  variety  provided  by  nature,  is  to  abandon  everything  out  of  season.  When, 
however,  I read  a modern  menu,  I am  sometimes  reminded  of  the  lines  in  Ben 
Jonson  descriptive  of  luxury  : — 

My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells. 

Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded  ^ 

With  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camels’  heels, 

Boiled  i’  the  spirit  of  sol  and  dissolved  pearl ; 

Apioius’  diet  ’gainst  the  epilepsy  ; 

And  I will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber. 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle ; 

My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver’d  salmons, 

Knots,  godwits,  lampreys  ; I myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  served  instead  of  salads  ; 

Oil’d  mushrooms 

We  will  eat  at  such  a meal. 

The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales, 

The  brains  of  peacocks  and  of  ostriches 
Shall  be  our  food,  and  could  we  eat  the  phoenix. 

Though  nature  lost  her  kind,  she  were  our  dish. 

But  I would  not  have  it  supposed  that  because  I am  alive  to  the  evils  of 
excess,  I am  oblivious  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  degeneration  which  result 
from  a defleient  diet.  I know  well  that  famine  breeds  crime  and  pestilence, 
and  that  where  food  is  deficient — 

Age  and  youth,  their  landmark  ta’en  away. 

Look  all  one  common  sorrow.* 

I know  that  good  food  is  one  of  the  means  of  health,  and  to  good  food 
must  be  added  temperance.  The  elaborate  mechanism  by  which  we  move,  and 
feel,  and  think,  and  act,  which  excited  so  much  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
the  first  anatomists,  and  which,  perhaps,  astonishes  still  more  the  modern 
physiologist,  has  a marvellous  power  of  self-adjustment ; but  it  may  be  put 


hopelessly  out  of  gear  by  continued  ill-usage,  whether  it  bo  that  of  undue 
abstinence  or  that  of  excess.  Liebig  has  it  tliat  ho  who  has  learned  tho  art  of 
living  according  to  fixed  principles  has  learned  something  of  tho  art  of  pio 
longing  life.  “ Even  tho  act  of  eating  and  drinking  may  teach  us  that  we  are 
under  the  inlluonco  of  natural  lawo  which  act  upon  our  bodily  condition,  and, 
as  a conseciuonco  of  such  inlluonco,  upon  our  acts  also.  A knowledge  of  natural 
laws  contributes  to  make  man  what  ho  ought  to  bo  ; they  deterniino  the  rank 
ho  holds  above  tho  other  animals  ; and  it  is  just  this  in  which  their  value  lies.”’ 
Old  Isaak  Walton  says  that  “ he  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  loft  that 
is  worth  keeping.  'I’lioreforo  bo  sure  you  look  to  that.  And  in  the  next  place, 
look  to  your  health;  and  if  you  havo  it,  praise  Ood,  and  value  it  next  to  a good 
conscienoe  ; for  health  is  tho  second  blessing  that  wo  mortals  aro  capable  of, 
a blessing  that  money  cannot  buy  ; therefore  value  it,  and  bo  thankful  for  it,” 
Health  is  indeed  worth  preserving  : it  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  fade,  and  are  tasteless,  if  not  dead,  without  it. 


CELEBRATED  TREES. 

The  age  of  very  ancient  trees  can  be  determined  only  by  the  very  imperfect 
testimony  of  tradition,  and  as  even  approximate  exactitude  is  therefore  unat- 
tainable, it  would  bo  hazardous  for  one  to  constitute  himself  the  champion  of 
any  venerable  member  of  the  fraternity  in  particular.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  that  if  tradition  errs  at  all,  it  is  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  ; and  if 
this  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Greendale  Oak,  in  Welbcck 
Forest,  should  be  called  distinctively  “ the  Methuselah  of  trees.”  Writing  of 
it  in  1’790,  Major  Rock  said  it  was  then  thought  to  be  700  years  old,  which 
would  give  it  at  the  present  time  an  age  of  just  over  800  years.  But  the  oak 
at  Windsor,  which  is  named  after  William  the  Conqueror,  is  reputed  to  have 
battled  with  the  breezes  of  a thousand  years,  having  attained  quite  a respect- 
able age  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  usurper,  with  whom  it  is  .said  to  have  been 
a favourite.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  until  a few  years  ago  the  oak  around 
which  Herne  the  Hunter  was  wont  to  walk  “ at  still  midnight  ” held  its  own 
against  winter  storm  and  summer  tempest.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine  Herne’s  Oak  was  accidentally  renaoved 
in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  that  the  more  recent  tree,  which  fell  during  a 
storm  in  the  present  reign,  was  but  a pretender  to  the  historic  honour. 

Another  wonder  of  the  forest  world  is  the  renewed  Swilcar  oak  of  Need- 
wood,  in  Staffordshire,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  computation,  is  600 
years  old  ; it  is  21  ft.  in  girth,  and  contains  1,000  ft.  of  solid  timber.  Epping 
Forest  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  tree  which  is  known  to  history  ; and  the 
neighbouring  forest  of  Hainault  has  lost  its  famous  Fairlop  Oak,  which  was 
for  nine  or  ten  centuries  the  admiration  of  visitors  and  the  centre  and  raisoii 
d’etre  of  the  fair  which  originated  in  the  bequest  of  a Wapping  “ block  maker, 
who,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  dining  with  his  friends  under  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  left  a sum  of  money  that  others  might  perpetuate  the 
custom.  But  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  any  tree  which  has  yet  been 
mentioned  is  the  Spread  Oak  of  Thoresby  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of 
Kingston),  which  extends  its  arms  over  180  ft.  of  ground,  and  can  give  shelter 
to  1,000  horsemen.  In  the  hollow  of  Major  Oak  seven  persons  have  dined— 
not  as  they  dine  at  public  banquets,  but  with  abundance  of  elbow  room.  This 
tree  is  uncommonly  perfect  in  form  ; it  is  the  true  type  of  the  sturdy  oak 
which,  not  without  vanity,  we  have  made  the  symbol  of  British  character. 
The  Parliament  Oak  is  a more  decrepit  patriarch  of  the  forest,  over  which  the 
exploits  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  “Merrie  Men ’’have  cast  such  a romantic 
glamour.  , ^ - 

The  New  Forest,  so  far  as  I know,  derives  its  renown  rather  from  its  unique 
beauty  as  a whole  than  from  any  individual  tree.  As,  however,  I am  writing 
to  a paper  which  is  interested  in  the  management  and  use  of  land,  I may  recall 
the  fact  that  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  a suggestion  sprang  from  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  author  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  to  the  effect  that  a portion  of  this  forest 
should  be  parcelled  out  into  twenty  farms  as  a settlement  for  the  Palatine 
refugees.  Fortunately  the  proposal  was  not  accepted,  nor  was  that  of  a certain 
meeting  of  Southampton  burgesses,  who  recommended  that  the  forest  should 
be  utilized  iu  the  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary.  The  legislation  of  the 
Session  of  1875  probably  determined  the  disposal  of  the  forest  once  for  all  in  a 
way  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large.  Sylva,  in  Land, 


RUBUS  ROS^FOLIUS. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  plant  is  not  within  my 
knowledge,  but  whoever  it  was  has  rendered  a service  to  those  who  require 
choice  flowers  in  the  winter  for  button-hole  making.  Seeing  that  it  was  well 
figured  and  described  in  the  Gaedenees’  Magazine  of  June  5,  1880,  I pro- 
cured some  plants,  and  I am  very  glad  I did  so,  for  I find  it  most  valuable  for 
the  purpose  named.  Those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  are  struck  with  its 
great  beauty.  As  a button-hole  flower,  when  made  up  with  its  own  leaves,  it 
is  unique.  I cannot  describe  it  as  I should  wish,  but  briefly  I may  say  it  is  a 
double  rose  in  miniature,  made  up  of  innumerable  closely-packed  petals  of 
the  most  delicate  whiteness.  Its  cultivation  appears  to  me  of  the  most 
simple  kind.  When  I received  my  plants  last  spring  they  were  in  four-inch  pots, 
and  I shifted  them  at  once  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  in  which  they  now 
remain.  All  the  summer  the  plants  stood  under  a south  wall,  having  plenty 
of  water  when  they  wanted  it . Early  in  October  they  began  to  show  signs 
of  flowering,  and  I had  them  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  where  the 
temperature  is  maintained  at  about  50  deg.  during  the  night,  with  a shghtrise 
in  the  day.  In  this  position  they  have  given  us  flowers  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  they  appear  as  if  they  would  continue  to  do  so  all  the  winter, 
not  produce  many  flowers  at  one  time,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  ch^ac- 
terized  as  decorative  plants.  But  this  lovely  rubus  is  easily  managed,  and  is, 
therefore,  a plant  that  will  suit  the  convenience  of  many  peopm  who  require 
button-hole  flowers  during  the  winter.  J-  C.  Clarke. 


“As  CLEAN  as  a Pink.” — Why  a pink  more  than  any  other  flower,  and  is 
a flower  referred  to  in  this  proverbial  saying  ? Might  not  the  “ pink  ” be  the 
scarlet  coat  of  the  hunting  field,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  a pink  ? 
This  morning  (October  30)  the  Cottesmore  hounds  had  the  first  meet  of  the 
season  ; and,  according  to  custom,  the  huntsman  and  three  whips  appeared  in 
th.eir  new  scarlet  coats,  which,  as  yet  were  unstaiDcd  by  rain,  and  mud  5 and  as 
they  rode  by  me  I thought  that  each  one  of  them  looked  “as  clean  as  a pink.” 
— CuTHBERT  Bede,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 


* Dryden. 


* Lancet,  March,  1869. 
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THE  NEW  EEliNEUY  IN  THE  MANCHESTER 
BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

Tn  tlio  useful  and  cconouiical  series  of  houses  lately  erected  in  the 
Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  known  as  the  “ new  ran'^c,”  a very 
agreeahle  and  useful  feature  has  been  formed  hy  Mr.  William  Clai> 
ham.  of  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport,  in  the  shape  of  a picturesque  fernery. 
The  illustration  represents  one  of  many  pleasing  scenes  in  this  fernery, 
the  ruling  idea  of  which  is  to  imitate  nature,  and  thus  display  the 
plants  amid  harmonious  surroundings.  The  constructor  has  made  an 
ingenious  use  of  a very  moderate  water  supply  hy  leading  it  over  a 
series  of  rocks  in  small  streamlets  and  “ dripping  wells,”  in  which 
filmy  ferns  and  other  moisture-loving  forms  of  delicate  vegetation  are 
accommodated.  Very  many  of  the  specimens  are  in  pots  plunged  in 
stations  prepared  for  the  purpose,  this  plan  admitting  of  an  occa,sional 
change  of  furniture,  while,  if  cai’cfully  managed,  it  does  not  in  any 
serious  degree  restrict  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  visitors  to  the 
new  range  have  universally  testified  to  the  admirable  construc- 
tion of  this  fernery,  and  the  pleasure  it  affords  in  its  picturesque 
arrangements. 


scene,  was  no  catholic  florist  when  he  looked  upon  his  special  pet  as  a 
possible  adornment  of  the  parks  and  squares  of  the  metropolis,  for  he 
collected  at  random,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  his  favourites  were 
unworthy  of  a place  in  any  good  garden.  In  any  case,  we  do  not  want 
these  flowers  in  .July  and  August;  ljut  Salter  had  some  iniserabh; 
buttons  of  a dirty  red,  or  indescriba)>lG  brown,  tliat  had  the  dai  in;^  to 
show  their  flowers  when  the  pelargoniums  and  calceolarias  were  at 
their  brightest.  In  the  course  of  September  a few  inay  be  welcome. 
But  in  October  we  want  them,  and  in  November  it  is  as  well  to  have 
done  with  them,  for  rain  spoils  them  and  fi'ost  kills  them,  arid  tlie 
disappointments  are  far  too  many,  unless  we  secure  a good  Idooin 
before  the  running  out  of  St.  Martin’s  summer  .at  the  very  latest.  A 
few  good  sorts  repeated,  well  grown,  and  suitably  disposed  amongst 
greenery,  will  make  a really  br.ave  show  in  October,  b*’’ 

there  may  remain  a few  phloxes  and  some  of  the  snow-white  lloweis  of 
the  Japan  anemone.  . . , 

It  is  not  unusual  for  amateurs  to  buy  such  plants  in  the  spring,  and 
to  be  guided  in  their  selection  by  the  trade  catalogues.  Now  as, 
according  to  my  estimate  of  merit,  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
catalogued  sorts  for  early  flowering  are  poor  things  I could  not  recom- 
mend this  plan.  For  a prompt  and  deffnite  effect  it  would  be  better  to 


VIKW  IN  THlj;  NEW  FERNERY,  MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 


EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 

The  recurrence  of  the  chrysanthemum  season  has  given  special 
interest  to  the  subject  of  herbaceous  plants  in  London  gardens.  It 
needed  but  a timely  word,  founded  on  the  observation  of  years,  to 
dispel  the  long-cherished  illusion  that  gives  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground  in  the  gardens  of 
smoky  towns.  They  are  entirely  unfit  for  any  such  purpose,  and  it  is 
better  to  own  the  truth  than  to  dally  with  it.  But  to  the  general  rule 
there  are  agreeable  exceptions,  as  I iiointcd  out  in  introducing  the 
subject  to  our  readers.  A certain  section  of  chrysanthemums,  few  in 
number  and  llowering  neither  too  early  nor  too  late,  may  bo  taken 
into  the  townsman’s  care  with  advantage  ; and  from  these  ho  will  have 
to  select  witli  judgment  to  avoid  the  burden  of  a.  gathering  of  rubbish.  i 
All  the  expeiitmmtm-s  with  so-called  “ early ’’  chrysanthemums,  from  I 
, Salter  downwards,  have  ma,de  the  mistake  of  confounding  ((uantity  | 
with  quality,  and  the  result  is  a,  long  list  comprising  many  sorts  that 
are  eomparatively  worthless.  On  several  oceasions  I have  jrlanted  a 
I'omplete  set  of  tln^se  <’arly-llowering  soi'ts,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a few  good  ones  was  sadly  diseounted  by  the,  i)redominance  of  bad 
ones.  Dear  .lohn  Salter,  of  whom  I ean  never  think  without  a,  deep 
smise  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  his  removal  from  this  busy 


buy  the  plants  in  llower  and  turn  them  out  into  well-prepared  bods  a 
once,  and  there  leave  them  to  bravo  the  winter  iii  the  spots  where  they 
are  to  llower  again  next  year.  In  the  very  first  instance  you  see  the 
sorts  and  their  effect  when  planted,  and  as  the  winter  will  not  Imrm 
them,  and  pot  plants  arc  never  too  large  to  make  a,  proper  beginning, 
you  make  .i  safe  selection  of  sorts  and  dispose  of  the  ])lanting  at  one 
operation,  and  you  arc  sure  of  a free  and  line  growth  in  the  year 
following.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  procedure,  full  of  inten'st  for 
a certain  class  ; and  it  is  the  one  I have  several  times  adopted  and  have 
already  advised  the  reader  not  to  follow.  It  is  to  select  an  open  sunny 
spot  in  the  winter  and  prepare  it  well  with  deep  digging  and  liberal 
manuring,  and  in  the  spring  plant  out  about  eighteen  inches  apart  a. 
complete  collection  of  small  nursery  plants  and  leave  them  to  conqiete 
amongst  themselves  for  prizes  in  October.  It  matters  little  what 
order  you  a.rrange  ttiem  in,  but  as  a,  imitter  of  taste  it  will  be  \vell  l,o 
look  out  all  the  whites  and  yellows  and  jmt  tluuu  a.siih',  but  you  need 
not  sepa,rate  any  other  colours.  Then,  in  ])huil.iiig.  dot  Lies.'  whit.'S 
and  yellows  about  at  nearly  ei|iiul  distanei's  amongst  i h.'  r.'Ht,  and  yoiii 
chromatic  scale  will  bo  lairly  jirojier.  It  you  do  not  iiro.'c.'d  in  some 
such  w.iy  y.ni  will  jirobably  have  a.  lot  ol  whites  or  y.'llows  t,og.'(  h.'i  in 
one  ])hiee,  and  elsewh.'re  a,  scarcity  ol  tlu'se  colours,  with  a eoiis('(|ueiit. 
want  of  balance.  As  for  reds,  imriiles,  lu-owns,  and  the  rest,  they  may 
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1)0  iilixeil  indiacriiuinatoly  iiiul  they  will  hiirmonizo  fuirly  well,  l)iit 
whites  luul  yellows  arc  too  distinct  to  bo  allowed  to  wander  abont  in 
the  way  of  tortnitous  atoms.  When  these  are  in  flower  yon  can  jiiclc 
and  choose  at  yonr  leisnn',  and  my  advice  is  that  you  marie  i>'>l  t te 
bad  ones,  and  as  soon  as  the  llowerinj'  is  eiver  yon  bit  destioy 

them  or  trive  them  away,  so  as  to  jmrKO  the  -garden  ol  tho^wasliy  and 
indefinite  llowers,  reservins  only  the  very  beat  for  future  use. 
In  the  sucooeding  aprinu; — say,  as  early  in  March  as  'I'iiy  bo 
convenient  and  ai'reeabie — lift  these,  part  tlumi,  and  plant 
a<uiin  in  /Ves/i  .s'oi7  well  prepared,  and  you  will  have  a more 
delii'htful  'because  more  positive  bloom  than  in  the  trial  season  and 
the  display  will  have  a peculiar  interest,  because  oi  the  trouble  ta,kcn 
to  secure  it.  Should  it  happen  that  after  the  first  bloom  you  want  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  beds  for  the  planting  of  bulbs  or  shrubs,  the 
whole  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  replanted  m some  dry  shel- 
tered border  very  close  together.  They  will  occupy  but  little  room 
and  no  frost  will  hurt  them.  The  course  of  procedure  thus  suggested 
may  appear  costly,  but  the  truth  is,  these  plants  are  so  cheap  and  may 
be  increased  so  easily,  and  are  moreover  so  hardy  that  one  never 
need  lose  them,  that  the  money  cost  is  practically  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  But  the  cheapest,  surest,  and  quickest  mode  of  procedure 
will  be  to  follow  the  first  advice  given  above.  Secure  the  best  sorts 
in  the  first  instance,  imd  ensure  a satisfactory  bloom  without  any 

experiments.  ...  , .1 

The  tendency  of  beginners  is  to  crowd  plants  injuriously,  tor  the 
little  mites  we  begin  with  seem  to  the  inexperienced  eye  quite  unable  to 
spread  out  and  cover  considerable  spaces.  _ But  October  chrysan- 
themums in  good  ground  may  be  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart  with 
advantage  and  the  ground  between  them  may  be  occupied  with  showy 
annuals  or  bedders  of  moderate  growth  to  make  a gay  garden  duiing 
the  summer,  and  as  the  season  wanes  these  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
give  fair  play  to  the  chrysanthemums.  It  is  poor  policy  to  crowd 
plants  overmuch,  but  in  such  a case  a good  bloom  cannot,  and  will 
not,  be  produced.  It  is  therefore  imnortant  to  fill  in  between  them 
for  the  first  display  with  subjects  that  will  not  wage  injurious  war  to 
the  spoiling  of  the  October  flowers.  Such  annuals  as  clarkias, 
balsams,  asters,  and  stocks  may  be  regarded  as  model  plants  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  these  the  fresh  green  of  the  pompoiies  will  afford  a 
valuable  relief,  so  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  summer  the  latest 
blooming  plants  will  be  rendering  useful  service. 

It  has  become  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  lists  of  sorts,  because 
generous  and  well-informed  correspondents  have  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject, so  that  where  John  Salter  failed,  and  Dr.  Denny  failed,  and  thou- 
sands of  less  famous  cultivators  have  failed,  there  need  be  no  more 
failures : the  knowledge  has  been  sifted,  the  husks  removed,  and  the 
good  grain  is  at  our  disposal.  Instead,  therefore,  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  particular  varieties,  I will  make  a few  remarks  on  a difficulty 
of  town  gardening  which  this  very  subject  forces  upon  our 
attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I advise  lifting  and  dividing  annually.  A first- 
class  cultivator  would  probably  put  the  stock  under  glass  in  the 
spring  and  propagate  from  cuttings.  But  the  average  town  gardener 
need  not  take  this  trouble,  for  if  the  old  plants,  or,  as  we  call  them, 
stools,  are  simply  divided  into  smallish  pieces  with  a fair  proportion 
of  roots  to  each,  and  in  this  state  are  planted  where  they  are  to 
flower,  the  result  will  be  quite  satisfactory.  But  the  man  who  fears  this 
annual  propagation  will  say,  “ If  these  are  perennials,  why  should 
they  not  remain  for  several  years  in  the  same  spots,  and  altogether 
undistui’bed  ? ” Now  in  those  words  is  concealed  a rock  on  which 
not  only  do  town  gardeners  founder,  but  gardeners  everywhere  make 
shipwreck  of  an  important  part  of  the  charge  that  is  upon  them  to  do 
justice  to  the  plants  that  are  best  adapted  for  all  soils  and  all  weathers. 
'You  may  plant  trees  and  shrubs  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  leave 
them  undisturbed  for  ever.  If  they  are  planted  aright  as  to  aspect 
and  soil  they  will  be  ever  growing  in  dimensions  and  beauty,  for 
their  strong  roots  will  search  far  and  wide  for  such  nourishments  as 
they  require.  But  herbaceous  plants  are  in  a different  plight,  and  if 
left  long  where  first  planted  they  exhaust  the  soil  at  their  immediate 
command,  and,  being  unable  to  send  out  foraging  parties  as  the  trees 
do,  will  sink  to  a starved  condition,  making  a poor  growth,  few  blooms, 
and  showing  no  beauty.  This  is  one  reason,  and  a good  reason,  why 
in  town  gardens  the  ordinary  bedding  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums, 
verbenas,  calceolarias,  and  the  like,  obtain  a preference  over  all  the 
hardy  plants  that  ever  were  seen  or  heard  of.  These,  indeed,  have  to 
be  renewed  annually,  and  req^uire  the  aid  of  glass  for  the  purpose ; but 
they  make  a brave  show  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  appear 
to  obviate  the  need  for  the  proper  management  of  herbaceous  plants. 
But  the  proper  management  is  worth  the  little  labour  it  involves,  and 
it  may  be  all  summed  up  in  seven  words — Divide  annually,  and  plant 
in  fresh  soil. 

For  a general  consideration  of  the  case,  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
divided  into  fibrous-rooted  and  tap-rooted.  The  pyrethrums,  phloxes, 
and  chrysanthemums  are  examples  of  the  fibrous  rooted  ; the  aconites, 
thistles,  perennial  poppies,  and  lupins  are  examples  of  the  tap-rooted. 
In  many  instances  the  tap-rooted  plants  hold  their  own  for  several 
years  together  without  deterioration,  and  instead  of  lifting  and  dividing 
it  is  better  to  destroy  old  plants  when  their  vigour  is  visibly  declining, 
and  plant  young  ones — always  in  fresh  soil — to  replace  them,  and  carry 
on  the  grand  traditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  say,  of  the  fiery  poppies 
in  Uncle  Foozle’s  garden.  But  without  any  exception  whatever  the 
fibrous  and  surface-rooting  plants  do  soon  become  aged  and  lean  if 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  years  untouched  ; and  a rich  top  dressing 
of  half -rotten  manure,  which  is  found  to  refresh  many  subjects,  is  less 
beneficial  to  these  than  lifting,  parting,  and  planting  in  fresh  soil.  I 
have  said  “ without  any  exception.”  Permit  me  to  make  exception  in 


favour  of  Sodum  spectabile,  for  a lot  of  great  eliiiiiijs  in  my  boi-dei’H 
have  stood  four  years,  and  in  the  jiast  season  they  (lowered  in  the 
most  perfect  maniKir.  1 might  siiy  tlu!  same  of  tlie  lovely  white 
variety  of  Anemone  japoiiiea,  whieh  iifter  four  years’  ofauipation 
of  the  same  spots  has  given  myriads  of  lovely  llowers,  whieh, 
however,  were  somewhat  smaller  than  they  ought  to  he;  and  thus 
when  wo  deal  with  the  exceptions  we  sail  near  to  tiie  eye  of  the  wind. 
Per  contra,  a lot  of  pyrethrums  and  chrysanthemums  that  I left  in  tin- 
same  way  uudisturhed  for  only  three  years  have  aetuafly  flowered  this 
year  for  the  last  time,  and  are  not  now  to  he  found  ! These  two  classes 
of  plants  are  peculiar  in  this  respect : they  soon  eat  up  the  surface 
soil,  and  if  there  is  no  more  dinner  provided  they  (lower  freely,  as  if  to 
turn  the  final  crumhs  to  the  best  account,  and  then  make  as  quiet  an 
end  of  it  as  Falstaff  when  he  “ babbled  o’  green  fields,”  and  “ ids  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a pen.”  The  phloxes  last  longer  than  either  of  these 
two,  for  I have  had  them  in  strong  soil  holding  their  own  for  seven 
years  in  succession.  But  this  is  not  gardening,  and  is  only  tolerable 
in  a great  country  garden,  where  there  is  so  much  to  fill  the  eye  and 
gratify  the  mind  that  a starved  herbacous  border  is  overlooked  as  a 
weedy  ali'air,  and  the  big  trees,  and  the  fresh  grass,  and  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  merry  birds  divert  attention  from  a slovenly  system  that 
often  brings  upon  hardy  plants  a discredit  not  of  their  deserving. 
Where  hardy  plants,  and  especially  those  very  showy  sorts 
that  are  surface-rooted,  arc  grown  in  a town  garden  means 
must  be  found  for  their  systematic  renewal,  if  not  annually, 
at  least  every  two  years,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  tear 
them  up  and  plant  small  rooted  pieces  in  quite  fresh  soil,  or  in 
soil  well  stirred  up  and  refreshed  with  leaf-mould  and  well-i’otted 
stable  manure.  The  stuff  they  have  extracted  the  goodness  from  and 
converted  into  colour  for  your  delight  will  not  serve  their  purpose 
again  without  some  kind  of  refreshing,  and  sometimes  the  trenching 
of  a bed  two  spits  deep  will  be  as  effectual  for  the  purpose  as  the  more 
troublesome  task  of  obtaining  maiden  loam  from  the  country.  There 
may  appear  a lot  of  trouble  in  all  this  ; but  the  amateur  who  loves  a 
bit  of  garden  work,  and  has  been  taught  by  pleasant  experience  that 
work  well  done  is  always  profitable  in  one  way  or  another,  will  rather 
gladly  (mter  upon  a spirited  treatment  of  hardy  plants,  and  with 
pyrethrums,  phloxes,  and  early  chrysanthemums  at  command  he  may 
be  sure  of  a gay  garden,  and  every  turn  of  the  spade  will  bring  up 
better  gold  than  ever  Timon  discovered.  Moses. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicae’s  Gaedekee. 

Sowing  Early  Crops  op  Peas. 

To  prepare  for  early  crops  of  peas  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  select  those  sorts  that  combine  earliness  and  productiveness  with 
good  table  qualities.  In  respect  of  earliness,  it  is  doubtful  if_  we 
have  gained  anything  for  many  years  past,  as  I find  that  the  variety 
known  as  Suttons’  Ringleader  is  still  the  earliest.  But  where  the 
object  of  a few  days’  waiting  for  other  sorts  is  of  no  consequence, 
I must  confess  that  in  quality  some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  better  than 
the  old  ones.  Therefore,  my  advice  to  those  who  require  a dish  of  peas 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is  to  sow  Ringleader  ; but  if  waiting 
for  a week  or  ten  days  is  immaterial,  then  I should  select  William 
the  First  or  Kentish  Invicta.  Report  speaks  favourably  of  Laxton’s 
Earliest  of  All,  also  known  in  trade  as  Hooper’s  Earliest  of  All,  but 
as  I have  not  grown  it  I cannot  say  any  more  about  it. 

Having  made  the  selection  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case,  the  next  business  will  be  to  choose  the  ground  and  prepare  it 
for  sowing  the  seed.  A warm  south  border  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
position  for  them,  and  the  soil  should  be  stirred  to  a depth  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  and  be  made  fairly  rich  with  thoroughly  rotten 
stable  manure,  which  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  at  various 
depths,  especially  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface. 

Most  people  have  their  favourite  time  for  sowing  early  peas.  But 
soil  and  climate  ought  to  influence  that  part  of  the  business  to  a certain 
extent,  and  I may  say  here  that  I have  never  found  very  early  sowing 
to  be  of  any  advantage,  and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  a stiff  cold 
soil  and  a low  situation  will  do  well  to  wait  until  the  month  of  J anuary 
has  nearly  run  out  before  they  sow  their  early  peas.  In  more  favoured 
soils  and  situations  the  middle  of  December  is  early  enough,  for  if 
they  are  sown  earlier,  and  a mild  winter  follows,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  get  so  forward  that  the  cold  winds  of  March  will  seriously 
cripple  them,  and  I have  known  them  killed  altogether  from  the  same 
cause.  At  whatever  time  they  are  sown,  it  is  best  to  sow  them  in  very 
shallow  drills,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a cold  retentive  nature  it  is 
best  to  sow  them  on  the  sui-face,  and  to  cover  the  seed  an  inch  deep 
with  fine  dry  soil.  In  gardens  where  mice  are  troublesome,  the  seed 
should  be  made  damp  and  then  placed  in  a large  saucer  and  a sprinkling 
of  red  lead  shaken  over  them.  This  will  invariably  keep  the  mice 
away.  Some  gardeners  defer  the  sowing  of  early  peas  until  early  in 
March,  and  then  raise  them  under  glass,  and  transplant  them. 
Under  certain  circumstances  this  plan  is  a good  one.  When 

this  is  practised  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  narrow  boxes, 
and  when  large  enough  they  may  be  transplanted  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  roots.  Others  secure  narrow  strips  of  turf,  and  turn 
them  grass  side  downwards,  and  then  cut  out  a channel  in  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  is  then  covered  with  fine  earth,  in 
the  same  way  as  shallow  sowing  in  the  open  ground.  The  turfs  are 
then  placed  in  a warm  house  until  the  peas  are  fit  to  be  taken  to  a 
cold  frame  to  be  hardened  ofi  previous  to  being  planted  out.  Some 
prefer  to  sow  the  peas  in  five-inch  pots,  and  transplant  them  from 
I these.  But  if  I were  asked  to  say  which  plan  I like  the  best,  I should 
! give  the  preference  to  the  turfs.  I have  practised  all  the  above 
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mcUiods,  iuid  noted  tlie  diliurencc  Ijidwcon  tlieni  ii.nd  tlioso  sown  in 
tlio  open  f'l’ounil  nine  or  ten  weeks  earlier,  and  1 have  found  tliat 
under  ordinary  eii  cnnistanees  the  transplanted  cops  were  as  early  as 
tli(>  others,  alllion^di,  as  regards  time,  the  dillbrcnc(!  was,  as  above 
rema.rked,  nine  or  ten  weeks  to  tlieir  disadvantcge. 

Maui.y  Caui.i I''i.owI':rs. 

T (ind  that  the  earliest  eaidilhnvers  1 can  obtain  are  those  that  ai’e 
])reserved  under  hand  lights  through  the  winter.  Our  hand  ligdits  are 
about  eighteen  inches  scpiare,  made  of  cast  ii-on,  with  moveable  tops. 
1 place  these  about  four  feet  apart  on  a rich  piece  of  ground,  and 
about  the  middle  of  November  live  strong  plants  are  put  under  each 
light.  They  give  very  little  trou])lo  during  the  winter,  as  we  do  not 
close  the  lights  altogether,  except  in  frosty  weather,  and  during  very 
hard  frost  the  lights  are  covered  with  some  old  mats. 

As  the  spring  advances  the  tops  of  the  hand  lights  arc  taken  off  on 
fine  days,  until  the  weather  permits  of  their  being  left  uncovered 
altogether.  Plants  so  protected  wo  find  come  into  use  fully  a fortnight 
before  those  that  are  wintered  in  frames  and  transplanted  in  the 
spring.  For  a later  supply  we  put  a hundred  or  two  in  pots,  and  keep 
them  all  the  winter  in  a pit  or  frame.  I pot  up  the  plants  some  time  in 
November,  using  three-inch  pots,  one  plant  in  each  ; but  I find  it  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  harden  them  in  the  month  of  February,  and  finally 
plant  them  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  permits.  For  if  the 
plants  remain  too  long  in  the  pots  they  “ button  ” instead  of  starting 
into  a strong  growth. 

Early  Radishes  out  of  Doors. 

To  secure  young  radishes  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  them  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  December.  The 
best  sort  to  grow  for  this  purpose  is  Wood’s  Short  Top,  as  it  is  as  hardy 
as  any,  and  as  it  has  very  short  leaves  the  cold  weather  does  not 
produce  the  same  effect  on  it  as  it  does  on  the  other  kinds  which 
produce  much  longer  leaves.  Moreover,  Wood’s  Short  Top  has  the 
character  of  making  a larger  root  in  a shorter  space  of  time  than  the 
others.  The  position  for  the  beds  must  be  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  in  the  garden.  A border  under  a south  wall  will  suit  it 
admirably.  The  ground  must  be  in  good  heart,  and  the  surface 
worked  down  quite  fine  to  receive  the  seed. 

Instead  of  raking  in  the  seed  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  better  to 
get  some  fine  sifted  soil  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  this  will 
bury  the  seed  much  more  evenly  than  can  be  done  by  raking  it  in.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  is  sown  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered  with 
some  long  dry  litter,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
the  young  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  then  it  should  be  taken  off  very 
carefully.  During  mild  open  weather  the  bed  should  be  kept  clear,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  frost  the  litter  should  be  lightly  shaken  over  the 
young  plants,  to  be  removed  again  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  gone.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  season  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crop.  If  the  spring  should  be  a mild  one,  the  radishes 
will  be  ready  for  use  about  the  end  of  March.  I have  not  often  found 
them  to  be  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  even  when  the  winter 
has  lieen  moderately  severe. 
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THE  SOUP  MAKER.— No.  III. 

This  is  to  be  the  last  chapter  for  the  present  on  this  subject ; and 
it  should  be  brief,  because,  while  we  might  multiply  advices 
«(Z  infinitum,  there  will  always  remain  to  the  practitioner  the  learning 
of  the  art  by  actual  practice.  The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  help 
the  inexperienced  and  generally  to  augment  the  sum  total  of  domestic 
comfort. 

In  the  storeroom  of  the  soup  maker  should  be  found  at  all  times 
supplies  of  the  following  articles  ; — Liebig  extract,  amber  gelatine, 
Italian  paste,  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  split  lentils,  pea  flour,  bottled 
herbs,  celery  seed,  three  sorts  of  pepper,  soy,  Worcester  and  Harvey’s 
sauces,  mushroom  ketchup,  burnt  onions,  sugar,  salt,  flour,  vinegar, 
tinned  pc-s,  and  tinned  tomatoes.  Some  anxious  one  will  ask  about 
colouring.  In  my  opinion  it  is  never  wanted  by  those  who  make  real 
soup  ; it  is  a cheap  resource  of  the  cook  at  a restaurant : colouring  is 
the  colour-sergeant  of  the  hotel  kitchen  and  all  the  like  territories.  I 
have  advised  the  folks  who  desire  to  be  well  nourished  to  ensure  good 
colour  by  using  good  materials  in  their  soups,  and  in  any  case  of 
emergenoy  a dash  of  Worcester  and  a nugget  of  Liebig  will  give 
colour  enough,  unless  the  so-called  soup  is  mere  water  flavoured  with 
salt,  in  which  case  colouring  will  only  communicate  a taste  of  tar,  and 
make  the  starving  stuff  offensive.  A little  colouring  in  a good  soup 
does  no  harm,  because  the  tan-y  taste  is  ovcrwhelined  by  the  good- 
ness, but  it  does  no  good  ; it  is  in  its  very  n.ttiirc  and  purport  a cheat ; 
and  if  I am  to  a/lvise,  my  advice  is  that  you  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  and 
then  tlii'f)vv  it  away,  and  this  course  of  procedure  will  make  a salutary 
impression  to  the  saving  of  your  money  and  comfort  in  the  future. 
On  some  rare  occasions,  liowever,  a little  colouring  may  bo  needful, 
in  which  case  1 recommend  “ Hreton’s,”  which  is  an  artistic  prepara- 
tion, perfectly  harmless,  and  without  taste  or  smell.  Rut  whereas  other 
colourings  arc  brown,  Rr'iton’s  are  of  all  colours,  some  of  them  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  We  will  suppose  you  have  made  a good  green  pea 
sou]>  and  the  colour  is  a little  dull.  A very  minute  allowance  of  Rreton’s 
green  fprejiared  from  sju’nach  and  caustic  soda)  will  communicate 
a beautiful  colour  and  llnish  the  1 hing  artistically.  Or,  suppose  you 
have  made  a good  tomato  soup,  and  being  perhaps  too  meaty  (for  tomato 
soup  should  not  be  at  all  mealy),  the  colour  is  rather  more  brown  than 


seems  satisfactory.  Then  Rreton’s  red,  sparingly  and  carefully  used, 
will  make  all  right,  and  you  will  have  the  colour  as  well  as  the  flavour 
of  tomatoes.  Rut,  I repeat,  these  good  ingredients  give  good  colour,  and 
for  brown  soups,  if  the  meat  and  sauces  do  not  give  colour  enough, 
Uiei’e  is  the  old  panacea  of  a burnt  onion,  and  you  must  be  careful  how 
yiiu  use  that,  for  a very  little  goes  a long  way. 

In  making  soups  without  stock,  the  amber  gelatine  will  be  found 
of  groat  service.  Any  kind  of  gelatine  will,  indeed,  answer  fairly  wodl, 
but  the  amber  gelatine  mingles  with  clear  soups  perfectly,  and  gives 
richness  without  clouding  them.  How  much  should  be  used  will 
depend  on  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
useful  things  one  must  become  accustomed  to.  Rut  combined  with 
Liebig  extract  it  gives  the  basis  of  a real  soup  at  a moment’s  notice, 
for  it  dissolves  in  the  process  of  boiling,  giving  substance  to  the 
clearest  soup,  without  in  any  way  affecting  its  appearance.  But  this 
clear  soup  is  an  old  trouble  of  the  kitchen,  and  deserves  a special 
paragraph. 

Clear  Soups  are  best  made  as  already  directed,  taking  the  first 
stock  after  a brief  period  of  cooking  from  leg  of  beef  or  other  good 
lean  meat,  which  can  be  again  cooked,  even  to  rags,  to  supply  stock 
for  thick  soups.  But  you  may  need  to  clarify  a stock  for  a particular 
purpose,  and  it  is  easily  done.  First  remove  all  grease  from  the  cold 
stock,  and  then  put  it  on  the  fire.  To  every  quart  of  stock  you  must 
allow  one  egg.  Break  the  egg  and  remove  the  yolk.  Now  break  up 
the  shells  with  the  whites,  and  mix  a little  cold  water  with  them.  Add 
more  water,  and  whisk  well ; then  add  a little  of  the  stock,  and  again 
whisk  the  mixture,  taking  particular  care  that  it  does  not  become 
ropy.  Finally,  add  this  to  the  stock,  and  stir  altogether.  Put  it  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  nearly  boiling  ; then  draw  it  aside,  and 
leave  it  untouched  for  half  an  hour.  The  last  stage  will  be  to  pour 
it  carefully  through  a cloth  into  the  tallest  jug  you  can  find,  and  again 
let  it  remain  half  an  hour.  Then  you  may  pour  it  from  the  jug  into 
another  vessel,  taking  care  to  allow  none  of  the  sediment  to  pass 
over  with  the  clear  stock,  which  will  be  as  bright  as  sheny.  In  all 
ordinary  straining  of  soups  and  stocks  I use  a colander  first,  and  then 
strain  again  through  a conical  perforated  tin  strainer  into  a taU  jug. 
This  plan  saves  time,  prevents  waste  and  the  consequent  disorder,  and 
facilitates  any  settling  that  may  be  needful  to  clear  the  soup  quickly. 

Thick  Soups  should  be  somewhat  fuller  in  flavour  than  clear  soups, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  them  too  thick  or  two  rich  with 
either  meat  or  flavouring.  In  all  cases  where  the  name  of^a  soup  suggests 
a certain  flavour  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  out  that  flavour  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  dressing  that  might  diminish  it  or  make  a discord. 
For  example,  in  making  a rich  brown  gravy,  a little  soy  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  But  soy  in  tomato  soup  commuuicates  a certain  coarse- 
ness, while  disguising  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  tomatoes.  When  a 
light  piquant  soup  is  wanted,  a little  vinegar  and  red  pepper  may  be 
added  in  the  finishing,  but  care  must  be  taken  with  all  such  things 
not  to  run  to  excess,  for  a full-flavoured  soup  is  never  wanted  as  a pre- 
lude to  a good  dinner.  The  degree  of  thickening  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  result  a little  of  the  Ihin 
soup  or  original  stock  should  be  reserved.  Then  if  you  find  you  have 
made  the  soup  as  thick  as  porridge  you  can  take  out  a pint  or  so,  and 
set  it  aside  and  add  a pint  of  the  clear  stock  to  take  its  place,  and  if 
well  stirred  and  boiled  up  again  all  will  be  right.  As  a rule,  a fair 
tablespoonful  of  flour  is  enough  to  thicken  three  pints  of  soup  and  the 
best  way  of  adding  it  is  to  mix  it  quite  smooth  with  the  needful  com- 
plement of  sauces  and  a little  of  the  stock,  and  then  stir  it  in  well  and 
boil  up  for  a few  seconds.  (Pea  soup  and  other  soups  that  arc 
necessarily  substantial,  and  thereioi’e  are  never  served  up  at  a proper 
dinner,  may  be  made  much  thicker  than  any  of  the  artistic  soups.  An 
excellent  thick  soup  for  an  invalid  may  be  made  by  using  a large  quantity 
of  vermicelli  broken  up  short,  with  sti-ong  bi'own  stock  and  a little 
Worcester  for  flavouring,  and  boiling  it  for  twenty  minutes.  The  ver- 
micelli will  melt  into  an  agreeable  pulp,  very  nourishing  and  easily 
digestible.  But  for  a proper  dinner  soup  vermicelli  requires  only  five 
minutes’  cooking  at  the  least,  and  should  appear  in  the  clear  soup  as 
white  as  snow  and  broken  only  to  about  half  ^the  original  length.  On 
special  and  peculiar  soups  I will  endeavour  to  advise  from  time  to  time 
as  the  seasons  bring  new  subjects,  but  for  the  present  I have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  soup  making.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Plant  Labels. — Since  our  last  note  on  this  subject  was  published, 
the  Society  of  Arts’  proposals  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  following  is 
the  present  oflicial  form  of  them : The  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  judges  in  the  late  competition  of  iilant  labels,  arc  prepared 
to  renew  the  olfer  of  a Society’s  Silver  Medal,  togctlicr  with  a prize  of 
5Z.,  which  has  been  iflaced  at  tlieir  disiiosal  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
C . F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  for  the  best  label  for  plants.  The  object  of  the 
offer  is  to  obtain  a label  which  may  bo  cheap  and  durable,  and  may 
show  legibly  whatever  is  written  or  printed  thereon  ; the  label  must  bo 
suitable  for  plants  in  open  border.  These  considoralions  will  jirinci- 
pally  govern  the  award.  In  addition  to  the  ])rize  oll'erod  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  a prize  of  five  guineas  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  E.  C.  laulcr,  for  the  best  permanent 
border  label  suitable  for  private  gardens,  the  cost  of  which  should  not 
exceed  4Z.  per  thousand.  Both  awards  will  be  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  ))urpose  by  the  Council. 
Specimen  labels,  bearing  a number  or  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  sender,  must  be  sent  in  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  not  filter  than  the  1st  of  May,  1883.  Tlie 
Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholding  tbe  medal  and 
prizes  oll'ercil  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  none  of  the  sjiecimens 
sent  in  are  deserving. 
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KIN(!STON  AND  SUIMUTON  CI1I^^'SANT11KMUM  SOCIKTY, 

Nu\KAir.nu  l(i  AND  17. 

'I'liN  cxliibltion  of  this  llourishiiif'  society,  to  which  cultiv’ators  in  all  jiarts  of 
of  tho  country  looked  forward  with  much  interest,  exceeded  both  in  extent  and 
(luality  tho  anticipations  of  tho  most  sanguine,  and  may  be  safely  described  as 
one  of  tho  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  its  kind  ever  held,  Tho  largo  Drill 
Hall,  in  which  tho  show  w'.as  held,  as  in  previous  years,  was  lilled  to  its  fullest 
extent,  notwithstanding  tho  fact  that  on  this  occasion  its  capacity  was 
increased  to  a very  considerable  extent  by  tho  removal  of  the  stage  for 
theatrical  and  musical  performances,  and  tho  whole  of  tho  plants  and  blooms, 
although  dillcring  in  relative  merit,  were  of  high-class  quality.  Tho  plants 
and  groups  of  chrysanthemums,  and  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  were  arranged 
along  one  end  and  two  of  the  sides  of  the  hall  ; tho  other  end  was  occupied  by 
a collection  of  specimens  of  the  most  magnificent  character  from  the  gardens 
of  T.  II.  Bryant,  Ksq„  Surbiton,  and  the  cut  blooms,  the  table  plants,  and  the 
fruits  were  arranged  on  six  spacious  stages,  of  which  four  were  placed  length- 
wise and  two  across  the  hall.  Tho  matter  of  greatest  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  gathering  was  the  fin.al  competition  for  the  valuable  Challenge  Vase, 
lirst  oflered  in  1879,  and  unquestionably  the  most  important  prize  ever 
contested  by  chrysanthemum  growers.  There  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the 
contest  for  the  second  Challenge  Vase,  which  was  commenced  this  year,  and 
the  four  or  live  hundred  blooms  staged  in  the  two  classes  produced  a display 
of  the  most  splendid  character.  All  the  other  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  so 
well  tilled  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  entries  were  quite  common,  and  it  will 
be  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  chrysan- 
themum has  there’jbeen  such  an  immcnse’assemblage  of  high-class  blooms  as  on 
this  occasion.  It  may  be  mentioned  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the 
arrangements  were  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  exhibition,  and  that 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  the  committee  of  management,  of 
which  body  Mr.  Puttock  is  a leading  member,  were  on  all  sides  congratulated 
on  the  completeness  of  the  details.  As  showing  tho  interest  taken  in  the 
exhibition  by  the  residents  in  the  district,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
takings  at  the  door  exceeded  by  about  £10  those  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  weather  on  the  first  day  was  most  unfavourable,  whilst  last 
year  it  was  fine  on  both  days. 

Cut  Bi.ooms  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  exhibition,  for 
incurved  and  tasselled  flowers  were  staged  in  immense  numbers  and  in  splendid 
condition,  and  other  sections  were  well  represented.  The  only  growers 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  Challenge  Vase  of  1879  were  Mr.  Harding,  gardener 
to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath  ; Mr.  W.  Tunnington, 
gardener  to  C.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Liverpool ; and  Mr.  Faulkner,  gardener  toF.  R. 
Leyland,  Esq.,  Wootton  Hall,  Liverpool.  The  death  of  Mr.  Faulkner  about 
ten  days  previously  gave  a melancholy  interest  to  the  competition,  but  Mr. 
Leyland  very  generously  had  his  flowers,  which  had  been  entered,  staged. 
The  contest  between  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Tunnington  was  very  close,  but 
not  so  close  as  to  occasion  any  special  difficulty  to  the  judges.  Mr.  Harding 
was  strong  both  in  incurved  and  Japanese  flowers,  whilst  Mr.  Tunnington 
was  strong  with  incurved  blooms  and, rather  weak  with  Japanese  flowers,'as  com- 
pared with  those  from  Mr.  Harding,  but  of  splendid  quality  nevertheless.  Mr. 
Leyland’s  flowers  were  rather  small,  but  of  excellent  quality.  The  Challenge 
Vase  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harding,  whose  twenty-four  incurved  flowers  con- 
sisted of  Le  Grand,  Princess  of  Teck,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Pink  Perfection,  Novelty,  John 
Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Hardiuge,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Prince  Alfred,  Venus,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heales,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Bunn,  Empress  of  India, 
White  Venus,  and  Empress  Eugenie.  The  twenty-four  Japanese  flowers  were 
Elaine,  La  Nymphe,  Bouquet  Fait,  LTncomparable,  Fulgore,  Triomphe  de 
Chatelet,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Plantagenet,  M.  Ardene,  Criterion,  Marguerite, 
Monarch,  Thunberg,  Curiosity,  M.  Planchean,  Garnet,  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  Burnet,  Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Comtesse  de 
Beauregard,  Dr.  Masters,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Bronze  Dragon,  and  Fanny 
Boucharlet.  Mr.  Tunnington  second,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland  third. 

There  were  five  entries  for  the  second  Challenge  Vase,  which  also  is  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  guineas,  and  will  have  to  be  won  twice  by  the  same  exhi- 
bitor, and  the  blooms  were  good  throughout.  The  winner  of  the  vase  was  Mr. 
IMolyneaux,  Swanmorc  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  who  was  well  ahead  of  the 
other  competitors  with  blooms  of  magnificent  quality,  Japanese  and  incurved 
being  alike  good.  The  incurved  flowers  comprised  Mrs.  Heales,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Bunn,  Orange  Perfection, 
Empress  of  India,  Refulgence,  White  Venus,  Princess  of  Wales,  Cherub,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Beauty,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Eve,  Mr.  Howe,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Nonpareil,  Alfred  Salter,  Baron  Beust,  Barbara,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of 
Teck,  and  Mabel  Ward,  a pretty  yellow  sport  from  Eve.  The  twenty-four 
Japanese  or  tasselled  flowers  were  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
The  Daimio,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Boule  d’Or,  Alba  Plena,  Peter  the  Great,  M. 
Ardene,  Aurantium,  Meg  Merrilies,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Soleil  Levant,  Sarnia, 
Criterion,  Kry  Kwang,  Thunberg,  The  ILhedive,  M.  Delaux,  Elaine,  Madame 
Bertier  Eendatler,  Golden  Dragon,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Hiver  Fleuri,  and 
Oracle  ; Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham, 
second  with  splendid  stands  of  flowers.  The  incurved  varieties  represented 
were  Empress  of  India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of  Teck,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Golden  Eagle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  John  Salter,  Lady  Slade,  Barbara,  Golden 
Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  George  Glenny,  White  Venus, 
Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Pink  Venus,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
White  Beverley,  Cherub,  Queen  of  England,  Refulgence,  and  Isabella  Bott. 
The  Japanese  flowers  were  Elaine,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Red  Dragon,  Alba  Plena, 
Arlequin,  The  Daimio,  Peter  the  Great,  Nagasaki  Violet,  L’lncomparable,  M. 
Ardene,  Ethel  Garnet,  Criterion,  La  Nymph.e,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Comtesse  de 
Beauregard,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Oracle,  M. 
Delaux,  Baronne  de  PraiUy,  Grandiflora,  and  Hiver  Fleuri.  The  third  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  Camp  Hill,  Liverpool,  with  flowers  of  excellent 
quality. 

Very  strong  was  the  competition  for  twenty-four  incurved  flowers,  and  the 
marble  timepiece  offered  as  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq., 
for  large  well-finished  flowers  of  Beauty,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Heales,  Mr.  L'^owe,  Cherub,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Little  Pet,  Alfred  Salter,  White  Beverley,  Refulgence,  Empress  of 
India,  Pink  Venus,  Blonde  Beauty,  Incognita,  Novelty,  Yellow  Formosa, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara,  Miss  Hope,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princess  of  Teck,  and 
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White  Venus  ; Mr.  Harding,  second;  Mr.  ’rumiington,  thir<l,  and  Mr.  E. 
Mcckott,  g.ardcner  to  .1.  I’.  Currie,  Es(|.,  Saudown  House,  Esher,  fourth. 

In  tho  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  tho  competition  was  very  severe, 
and  tho  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneaux,  who  staged 
lino  blooms  of  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Howe,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Baron  Beust,  (jucen  of  England,  Mrs.  Heales,  I’rinco  Alfred,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Refulgence,  Nonpareil,  and  Jardin  des  I’lantes  ; iMr.  Wood- 
gate,  Warren  House,  Kingston  Hill,  was  a close  second  ; and  Mr.  Strong, 
Weybridge,  a good  third;  Mr.  Burns,  fourth;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman, 
Coombe  Bank,  Kingston  Hill,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  For  six  incurved 
flowers  tho  prizetakers  were  Mr.  T.  Benson,  Mr.  C.  Slade,  and  Mr.  J. 
Coombes  ; and  in  tho  “ maiden  ” class  for  a similar  number  of  blooms  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  F.  Death,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  were]  tho  successful  competitors. 
In  competition  for  tho  prize  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Molyneaux 
was  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Benson  was  second 
with  Empress  of  India. 

fl’he  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  flowers  was  a very  strong  one,  and  tho 
contest  for  first  place  between  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  G.  King,  Wolscy 
Grange,  Esher,  was  so  close  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  assign  them  their 
proper  place  on  the  prize  list.  In  the  result  Mr.  Beckett  was  placed  first,  his 
blooms  being  of  good  quality,  and  Mr.  King  second,  with  a fine  stand,  but  a 
trifle  unequal.  In  the  first  prize  stand  were  M.  Delaux,  Bronze  Dragon, 
Fanny  Boucharlet,  Meg  Merrilies,  The  Sultan,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Triomphe 
de  Chatelet,  Thunberg,  Magnum  Bonum,  M.  Ardene,  Pore  Delaux,  Hiver 
Fleuri,  Apollo,  L’lncomparable,  Boule  d’Or,  Sarnia,  Striatum,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Criterion,  Garnet,  Alba  plena,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  and  Grandi- 
florum.  Mr.  King  had  a grand  flower  of  Boule  d’Or,  a remarkably  fine  variety 
in  the  way  of  Yellow  Dragon;  Mr.  Harding  third,  and  Mr.  Woodgate  fourth. 
For  twelve  Japanese  flowers  Mr.  Burns,  Wykeham  Lodge,  Hersham,  first 
with  Elaine,  Baronne  do  Frailly,  Meg  Merrilies,  M.  Ardene,  Thunberg,  Guern- 
sey Nugget,  The  Sultan,  Criterion,  Pore  Delaux,  Peter  the  Great,  Garnet,  and 
Boule  d’Or;  Mr.  W.  Croxford,  Surbiton,  second,  and  Mr.  Strong  third.  For 
six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  Molyneaux  was  first  with  glorious  bloonis  of 
Madame  0.  Audiguier  ; Mr.  C.  Herrin  second  with  Hiver  Fleuri,  and  Mr.  King 
third  with  Baronne  de  Frailly.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Buss, 
Ewell,  and  Mr.  Strong,  who  had  Elaine  and  Triomphe  du  Nord  respectively. 

Reflexed  flowers  were  shown  in  splendid  style,  and  Mr.  Molyneaux,  who 
was  first  for  twelve,  had  immense  and  well-finished  blooms  of  Golden  Christine, 
King  of  Crimsons,  Chevalier  Domage,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Emperor 
of  China,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  Pink  Christine  ; Mr.  Coombes  was  second  with 
excellent  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  Chertsey,  was  third.  Large  anemones  were 
presented  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mr.  Molyneaux,  and  Mr.  Orchard, 
Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  ; and 
anemone  pompones  were  superbly  shown  by  Mr.  Lyne,  Wimbledon,  and  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  who  were  also  first  and  seeond  respectively  for  pompones  in  bunches, 
with  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  third. 

Specimen  Chrysantuemums. — The  most  important  of  the  specimens  were 
those  exhibited  not  for  competition  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Glencairn,  Surbiton.  These  numbered  about  thirty,  aud  com- 
prised standards,  pyramids,  and  dwarf  trained,  the  latter  measuring  from  five 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  were  splendidly  flowered  and  highly  finished. 
The  dwarf-trained  specimens  were  unquestionably  some  of  the  very  finest  that 
have  ever  been  exhibited,  and  the  liberality  ofjMr.  Bryant  and  the  skill  of  his 
gardener  were  warmly  eulogized  by  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition.  In  the 
competitive  class  for  six  large-flowered  speeimens  Mr.  Burns  was  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sallows,  Twickenham,  second.  In  the  class  for  three  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney,  was  first  with  capital  specimens,  and  in  the  classes  for  standards  and 
single  specimens  Mr.  G.  King,  Mr.  W.  Burns,  and  Mr.  J . Sallows  were  the 
prizetakers.  The  prizes  for  pompone  speeimens  were  well  contested,  and  in 
the  several  classes  the  most  successful  of  the  competitors  were  Mr.  J . Hoskins, 
Mr.  .7.  Lyne,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Child. 

Group.'.!  arranged  foe  Effect  formed  a distinct  and  attractive  feature. 
In  the  class  for  a group  of  chrysanthemums  Mr.  C.  Orchard  was  first  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  plants,  which  were  very  tastefully  arranged,  Mr.  Croxford  second, 
and  Mr.  Buss  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  miscellaneous  plants  Mr. 
C.  Attrill  was  first,  Mr.  G.  King  seeond,  and  Mr.  Brand,  gardener  to  \V.  Clay, 
Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Kingston,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Table  Plants  and  Primulas  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers  and  in 
first-class  style.  For  nine  plants  for  table  decoration  Mr.  J.  Munro,  Twicken- 
ham, Mr.  W.  Bates,  Poulett  Lodge,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  J.  Buss  were  the 
prizetakers  ; and  in  the  class  for  six  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
G.  King,  Mr.  0.  Hickle,  and  Mr.  L.  ‘ Stephenson.  Primulas  and  cyclamens 
were  successfully  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  J.  Buss,  and  Mr.  Strong. 

Fruit  was  represented  in  capital  style.  Good  collections  of  six  dishes  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  Munro,  and  apples  and  pears  in 
collections  of  four  dishes  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Atrill,  Mr.  G.  King, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  C.  Waite,  Mr.  J.  Child,  and  other  exhibitors. 

New  Chrysanthemums. — Several  new  chrysanthemums  were  exhibited, 
and  first-class  certificates  were  granted  to  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  for 
Madame  Brun,  21.  Deshreux,  and  F.  A.  Davis,  three  splendid  tasselled 
flowers,  and  to  Mr.  Orchard  for  Lord  Woheley,  a fine  amber-coloured  sport 
from  Prince  Alfred. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Earley,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Mr.  J.  James,  Mr.  George,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 

November  16  and  17. 

From  the  first  the  exhibitions  of  this  important  and  flourishing  society  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  splendid  condition  in  which  the  specimen  plants  are 
staged,  and  the  successful  gathering  on  the  above-mentioned  dates  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there  was  a considerable 
augmentation  in  the  competing  collections,  and  a decided  improvement  in  the 
style  and  finish  of  the  individual  specimens,  and  the  effect  produced  was  such 
as  to  surprise  those  who  have  regularly  visited  all  the  leading  exhibitions 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  as  well  as  those  who  have  but  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  the  chrysanthemum.  There  was  as  usual 
an  abundance  of  excellent  cut  flowers,  but  the  great  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  show  was  formed  by  the  specimens,  which  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  and  were  all  of  large  size  and  more  or  less  good.  Last  year 
the  society  found  it  necessary  to  move  from  the  Great  Hall,  which  is  perhaps 
quite  double  the  size  of  any  building  at  the  command  of  other  chrysanthemum 
societies,  to  the  Skating  Rink,  and  this  was  so  well  filled  in  every  part  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  in  a very  few  years  it  will,  vast  as  are  its  proportiion,  be 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  society.  As,  at  the  last  exhibition,  the 
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(collections  of  specimens  were  arranf^cd  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  tlic 
lianks  at  the  ends,  having  a slope  of  about  twenty  feet ; and  the  cut  blooms, 
inisecllancous  plants  and  fruits  were  arranged  on  a series  of  tables  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  rink,  with  openings  in  tho  centre  for  the  convenioneo 
of  tho  visitors,  who  were  by  no  means  few  in  number,  so  popular  have  the 
exhibitions  become  amongst  the  residents  in  the  town  and  tho  surrounding 
villages.  Tho  staging  arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
]\lr.  j.  Charlton,  and  to  that  gentlemen  and  Mr.  E.  Charlton,  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  the  highest  praise  is  due.  During  tho  evening  of  both  days  the 
Skating  Kink  was,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Siemens,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  which  proved  a great  success,  the  soft  colours  of  the  chrysan- 
themums appearing  to  great  advantage  under  its  inlluencs. 

Si'F.ciMEN  I’r.ANTs  had  a large  number  of  classes  provided  for  them,  and  as 
they  were,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  well  filled,  the  result  was  the  large 
number  mentioned  above.  The  leading  exhibitors  in  the  plant  classes  were 
Mr.  K.  Keilby,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Tindall,  Es(j.,  llollowshaw,  Tunbridge 
Wells  ; Mr.  F.  Earley,  gardener  to  Cf.  A.  Brittain,  Esq.,  Ferndalc,  Tunbridge 
Wells;  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Allan,  and  Mr.  .1.  Wilkins,  Langton.  There 
were  three  divisions  for  plants,  as  for  cut  flowers  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
thefirst  being  open,  the  second  limited  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  resident  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  third  limited  to  single-handed 
gardeners  within  a radius  of  eight  miles  of  the  town.  Taking  the  open  division 
lirst,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the  class  for  six  large-flowereci  specimens 
Mr.  R.  Beilby  was  first  with  examples  of  good  size,  and  bearing  flowers  of 
exhibition  quality.  The  varieties  staged  were  Guernsey  Nugget,  Mrs.  G. 
Eundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Mr.  Wilkins  second  with  a fine  group,  in  which  Baron  Beust  and  Chevalier 
Domage  were  conspicuous.  For  six  large-flowered  pyramids  Mr.  Earley  was 
lirst,  and  for  six  pyramids,  varieties  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  the 
]>rizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Beilby,  Mr.  J.  Allan,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Field, 
Esq.,  As  hurst,  and  Mr.  Earley  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  prizes  for 
eight  specimens  were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  the  post  of  honour  was 
worthily  occupied  by  Mr.K.  Beilby  with  splendidly-developed  pyramids  of  Mrs. 
Dixon,  George  Glenny,  and  Mens.  C.  Hubert,  and  dwarf  examples  of  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Venus,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Fanny,  superbly  coloured,  and  Peter  the 
Great,  which  is  not  well  suited  for  specimen  culture.  Mr.  Earley  second  with 
a fine  group,  comprising  excellent  specimens  of  George  Glenny,  Mens.  C. 
Hubert,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  other  well-known  varieties  ; Mr.  Killick  third.  The 
first  prize  for  six  pompones  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  who  had  splendid 
specimens,  although  hardly  out  enough,  of  Golden  Cede  Nulli,  White  Cede 
Nulli,  Antonius,  and  Fanny  ; Mr.  W.  Earley  second.  For  one  specimen  pom- 
pone  Mr.  Beilby  was  first  with  Mr.  Astie ; Mr.  W.  Berwick  second,  and  Mr. 
Mitting,  Ashurst,  third. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  divisions  the  first  prize  for  eight  specimens  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Adams  for  capital  examples  of  Lady  Hardinge,  Mons.  C. 
Hubert,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  C.  Bundle,  Golden  Cede  Nulli,  Venus,  and  Presi- 
dent ; Mr.  Berwick  a good  second  with  fine  examples  of  Baron  Beust  and 
Mons.  C.  Hubert ; and  Mr.  Wilkins  third.  Mr.  Stringer  and  Mr.  Turner 
also  exhibited  well  in  the  class.  In  the  class  for  four  large-flowered  varieties  Mr. 
,1.  Allan  and  Mr.  Killick  were  first  and  second  ; and  in  the  corresponding  class 
for  pompones  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  W.  Berwick  occupied  the  first  and  second 
place.  In  the  two  single  specimen  classes  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Beilby,  Mr.  A.  Stringer,  Mr.  F.  Earley,  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  E. 
Killick.  The  classes  for  plants  in  the  division  limited  to  single-handed 
gardeners  were  all  well  filled,  and  the  specimens  were  equal  to  those  in  the 
other  divisons.  In  the  three  classes  for  large-flowered  varieties  the  prizetakers 
were  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  Cripps,  Mr.  J.  Ovenden,  Mr.  Mansell,  Mr.  G. 
Tickner,  and  Mr.  T.  Mitting,  and  in  the  corresponding  classes  for  pompones 
these  exhibitors  occupied  a prominent  position. 

Cut  Bl(ooms  were  represented  by  fifty  or  sixty  stands,  and  the  majority 
were  of  a high  order  of  merit.  In  the  open  division  the  first  and  second 
prizes  for  twenty-four  incurved  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Ware,  Hungershall 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  F.  Earley.  The  awards  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Stringer,  and  Mr.  F. 
Earley,  and  in  the  classes  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  large  anemones  the 
first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Earley.  For  twelve  anemone  pompones  Mr. 
Hollamby,  Speldhurst,  and  Mr.  F.  Earley  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
The  flowers  were  on  the  whole  of  splendid  quality  in  the  classes  for  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  and  the  chief  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  W. 
Cheek,  Mr.  G.  Stan.len,  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Mr.  Earley,  and  Mr.  G.  Paine.  In  the 
division  for  single-handed  gardeners  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  W. 
Read  specially  distinguished  themselves. 

Miscellaneous  Plant.s,  such  as  primulas,  celosias,  gesnerias,  cyclamens, 
and  poinsettias,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  added  much  to 
its  interest  and  atttractiveness.  The  poinsettias  were  shown  very  largely  and 
in  grand  condition,  and  produced  a splendid  display  of  colour.  In  the  open 
class  for  six  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Summervalc  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  first 
with  remarkably  fine  examples  of  the  Major  variety,  the  six  plants,  which  were 
in  six-inch  pots,  carrying  twenty-one  heads,  averaging  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Earley,  who  were  second  and  third  re- 
spectively, had  capital  examples  of  tho  same  variety,  as  did  also  Mr.  Tickner  and 
Mr.  Adams,  who  were  first  and  second  for  four.  Epiphyllums  were  staged  in 
<;apital  style  by  Mr.  Hollands,  and  gesnerias  in  magnificent  condition  by  Mr. 
1).  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Dr.  Siemens,  Sherwood,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr. 
Read  also  exhibited  gesnerias.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  celosias  Mr. 
Earley  and  Mr.  D.  Buchanan  were  first  and  second  with  admirably-grown 
examples,  whicli  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance.  Primulas  wore  par- 
ticularly good,  and  tho  prizetakers  in  tho  open  classes  were  Mr.  G.  Tickner, 
Mr.  .1.  Allan,  and  Mr.  G.  Farmer  j in  tho  gardeners’  class  Mr.  Allan,  Mr. 
Iluchanan,  and  Mr.  G.  Farmer;  and  in  that  for  singlo-handcd  gardeners  Mr. 
Ife.ad,  Mr.  'rickner,  and  Mr.  .).  Roberts.  Berry-bearing  plants  were  admirably 
shown  by  Mr.  'J'ickner,  Mr.  Check,  Mr.  Mitting,  and  Mr.  Wells  ; and  plants 
for  tho  dinner-table  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Hildenborough, 
Mr.  Ifead,  Mr.  G.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Tickner. 

Talle  Decorationh  remarkable  for  great  taste  were  shown  by  Miss  Hen- 
derson and  Miss  Blanche  Charlton,  who  were  lirst  and  second  respectively  on 
the  jirizc  list,  and  ((uito  eiiual  as  regards  tho  merit  of  their  arrangements. 

Frui’I'H  were  hardly  HO  plentiful  as  last  year,  but  there  was  an  extensive 
display,  and  the  (|ualily  was  high.  For  nine  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Ilciulcrson 
was  lirst  with  an  excellent  collection,  containing  sjilcndid  dishes  of  Alicante 
and  Gohhm  Guecn  grapes, and  excellent  examples  of  I loyeniK!  du  Comico,  Bciirrc' 
Diel,  and  Glou  Morceau  jicars ; Mr.  Allan  second,  and  Mr.  Goldsmitli  third. 
In  the  class  for  a dish  of  black  grapes  Mr.  I’.ashford  was  first  and  Mr.  Jlcn- 
derson  B<jeond  with  Alicante  of  grand  (piality.  In  tho  corresponding  class  for 


white  grapes  Mr.  Johnston,  Baynham  Abbey,  was  first  with  splendid  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Pope  second  with  Trebbiano,  and  Mr.  Wilkins 
third  with  Golden  f^ueen.  The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  desert  apples  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Goldsmith  for  Golden  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  J'lat,  Colonel 
Vaughan,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  was  also  lirst  for  six  kitchen  apples  and  for  six  pears,  other  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  being  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Bridger,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Allan.  Mr.  Rust,  of  Eridge  Castle,  and  Mr.  Bridger  exhibited  large  and 
remarkably  fine  collections  of  fruit  not  for  competition. 


BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  Id  and  !(!. 

This  society,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  some  nineteen  years,  has  for 
its  especial  object  the  encouragement  of  chrysanthemum  cultivation  and  early 
spring  flowers,  the  exhibitions  for  both  of  which  take  place  in  tho  Victoria 
Rooms,  Clifton,  and  hold  a front  rank  amongst  the  most  successful  gatherings 
of  their  kind.  On  the  present  occasion  chrysanthemums,  both  in  the  shape  of 
cut  flowers  and  plants,  were  numerously  represented  and  in  exceptionally  line 
condition,  a commendable  feature  in  the  plants  being  that  there  was  less  of  the 
severe  formality  in  training  than  was  at  one  time  the  rule,  and  which  is  yet 
too  often  seen.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  exhibitors  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  most  of  their  plants  by  arranging  prominently  before  the  eye  the 
whole  head  of  bloom,  which,  combined  with  ample  healthy  foliage,  is  the 
touchstone'  of  high-class  cultivation  ; but  it  is  possible  to  do  this  successfully 
and  still  train  the  plants  so  as  to  show  more  nature  and  less  art  than  has  for 
some  years  been  the  fashion.  For  six  large-flowered  varieties  Mr.  Bradner, 
nurseryman,  Bristol,  was  well  in  front  with  a grandly-managed  lot  pro- 
fusely flowered,  the  individual  blooms  unusually  large  and  backed  up  with 
good  foliage;  they  consisted  of  Barbara,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Alma, 
White  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Heale  ; second  Mr.  E.  T.  Heale,  gardener  to  T.  Pease, 
Esq.,  and  third  Mr.  W.  Lintern,  gardener  to  W.  Butler,  Esq.  Three  large- 
flowered  varieties  ; here  Mr.  Bradner  was  again  first,  having,  along  with 
others,  a very  fine  example  of  bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes;  second  Mr.  F. 
Cordeux.  Pompone  varieties  were  also  well  represented,  but  some  of  the 
plants  staged  were  a little  short  of  being  at  their  best.  Mr.  Bradner  took 
first  with  six,  his  best  plants  being  Mme.  Marthe  and  Antonius ; second  Mr. 
Lintern;  third  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to_W.  Pethick,  Esq.  Four  pompones, 
first  Mr.  Bradner,  who  in  this  class  likewise  had  a well-grown  lot  of  plants 
just  timed  to  the  day,  the  most  meritorious  of  which  were  Golden  Cede  Nulli 
and  Mustapha  ; second  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill.  Two  Japanese  varieties,  first  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hill ; second  Mr.  W.  Lintern.  Standards  on  a single  stem  are  always  well 
managed  here.  In  the  class  for  three — the  prizes  offered  by  W.  E.  George, 
Esq.— Mr.  Bradner  was  again  to  the  fore  with  beautifully -bloomed  examples 
of  White  Globe,  Barbara,  and  Prince  Alfred ; Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  J . 
Derham,  Esq.,  a close  second;  third  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill.  Single  specimen  large- 
flowered  variety,  first  Mr.  Bradner,  who  had  a large  and  splendidly-flowered 
plant  of  Mrs.  Dixon  ; second  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill.  Single  specimen  large-flowered 
variety,  grown  pyramid  shape,  first  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Shipley; 
Esq.  ; second  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  twenty-four  varieties  of  large-flowered  chrysanthe- 
mums, exclusive  of  Japanese  and  anemone-centred  kinds,  the  competition  was 
unusually  close,  all  the  exhibitors  staging  excellent  blooms,  the  first  prize  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  silver  Banksian  medal  being  wein  by  T.  Hobbs, 
Esq.  ; his  best  flowers  were  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Howe,  Pink  Perfection, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  General  Bainbridge,  and  Beverley.  Messrs.  Garaway,  who  were 
second  with  flowers  a few  days  short  of  being  at  their  best,  had,  amongst 
others.  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  bronze  variety  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince 
Alfred,  Barbara,  and  Mrs.  Heale,  large  and  in  fine  trim.  Twelve  large-flowered 
kinds  (amateur),  first  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  who  had  a fine  dozen,  the  most  notice- 
able of  which  were  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Talfourd,  Prince  Alfred,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  ; second  Mr.  J.  Waite.  Six  large-flowered  varieties,  first, 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  who  here  likewise  had  an  extremely  good  stand  ; second  Mr. 
Winterbourne,  gardener  to  J.  Baylis,  Esq.  Twelve  large-flowered  anemone 
centred  sorts,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  first,  Messrs.  Garaway,  who  staged 
large  and  finely-finished  blooms  with  a good  assortment  of  colours,  the  best 
of  which  were  Madame  Clos,  Lady  Margaret,  Gluck,  Prince  of  Anemones,  and 
Acquisition  ; Mr.  Winterbourne  second.  The  prizes  offered  by  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Bath,  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  were  well  won  by  Messrs.  Garaway 
with  an  excellent  dozen  large  fully-developed  blooms,  noteworthy  amongst 
which  were  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Criterion,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Sarnia,  and  Monsieur  Delaux ; Mr.  Winterbourne  a good  second. 
Twelve  large-flowered  incurved  varieties,  in  two  distinct  colours,  prizes  oflered 
by  S.  Derham,  Esq.;  these  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Winterbourne  and  Mr.  T. 
Hobbs  taking  first  and  second  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Miscellaneous  Group.s  of  flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants  formed  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  show.  On  this  occasion  they  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  treasurer’s  prize  (W.  Derham,  Esq.)  being  won  by  Mr.  Rye,  who 
in  an  effective  collection  had  Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  vestita,  several  varieties  of 
cypripediums  and  zygopetalums,  intermixed  with  bouvardias  and  Pancra,tium 
fragrans,  associated  with  palms,  ferns,  crotons,  and  other  ornamental  foliag(3d 
subjects.  Messrs.  Maull  and  Sons,  second,  also  having  a well-balanced  group,  in 
which  were  different  varieties  of  Vanda  triccjlor,  cypripediums,  Doudrobiuui 
heterocarpum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  and  D.  Pierardi,  with  autumn-flowering  heaths, 
palms,  ferns,  and  various  fine-leaved  plants.  The  classes  devoted  to  orn.y 
mental-leaved  plants  were  well  filled ; the  different  exhibits  being  largo,  ami  m 
good  condition,  made  an  effective  centre  to  tho  fruit  stage  ; with  six  Mr.  Rye 
took  first,  Mr.  T.  Bush  second,  these  gentlemen  occupying  the  saiiio 
positions  respectively  in  tho  class  for  four.  ■ l • • 1 

Stove  and  Greenhou.se  Ferns  wore  well  shown,  the  first  prize  in  a cl.ass 
of  six  being  taken  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Ward,  gardener  to  W.  11.  Biidgctt,  Iijsq., 
wlioso  collection  contained  beautiful  plants  of  Gyninograinma  Laucheana  am 
Davallia  Moorcaua ; second  Mr.  W.  11.  Bannister,  gardener  to  II.  ot.  ■ 
Ames,  Fsq.  (Single  specimen  stove  or  groenfiouso  plant,  first  Mr.  II.  Iv. 
Ward,  with  Antliurium  Andraanum  ; second  Mr.  W.I’ox,  gardener  to  iUrs. 
Iliirlo.  ,,  . ...  .,  „ 

I'RIMULAS  aro  usually  bettor  done  at  Bristol  than  gciiorally  mot  with.  In 
six  Mr.  E.  S.  Colo  had  iirst  honours  with  largo  ami  profusoly-blooinod  p ants, 
foliage  and  flowers  alike  remarkable  for  good  condition  ; soooml  Mi.  lioaliatn, 
Castlo,  who  also  had  .an  excellent  half-dozen.  A nice  lot  of  those  most  usolu 
and  continuoiis-llowcring  plants,  bouvardias,  wore  shown,  Mr.  Rye  taUing 
first,  and  Mr.  .1.  II.  Rtovons,  gardener  to  ,S.  Bmlgott,  Ksq.,  second. 

Mikchi.lankouh  Cur  Flowers,  in  tho  shape  of  contro  pieces,  bomiuoty 
and  button  hole  flowers,  wore  present  in  considorahlo  numbers,  ami  hoaiiU- 
fully  arranged,  ns  ah  0 voro  the  stands  of  autumn  foliage  and  boiiios,  1 
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bright  aiul  somhro  tints  of  which  hiirmoniza  well  together,  an  l go  far  to  illiis- 
triito  the  pretty  ai  d artistic  arraogt  iiioiits  tliat  can  be  made  wii bout  llowors. 
Mr.  K.  S.  Colo  was  11  st  with  a contro-picco  of  llowors  nicely  Idled  ; Mr.  T. 
Itleakins  second.  Honipiets  were  oonlinod  to  a more  reasonable  si/o^  than 
njipears  to  bo  the  fashion  nowadays,  Mr.  K.  S.  Colo  and  Mr.  K.  If.  Syines 
being  first  and  second  in  the  open  classes,  and  Mrs.  M.  Colo  and  Mrs.  K h. 
Stevens  occupying  tho  same  positions  in  that  restricted  to  ladies.  ihree 
button  hole  bouquets,  lirst  Mr.  \V.  Cooper,  second  Mr.  II.  Iv.  Ward. 

Kuurr. — Crapes,  as  well  as  apples  and  pears,  were  very  well  shown  ; tho 
two  latter  c.spccially,  both  in  quantity  and  condition,  were  such  as  might  have 
led  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  had  been  a ploutifiil  season,  tho  reverse  of  which  is 
tho  case  to  an  extent  rarely  experienced.  With  six  dishes  Mr.  W.  Nash,  gardener 
to  tho  Duke  of  Ifcaufort,  took  first  with  beautiful  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat 
of  Alex.andria  grapes,  apples,  pears,  medlars,  and  a melon;  second  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister.  Three  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh,  lirst  (amongst  numerous  com- 
]>ctitors)  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Miller,  with  fruit  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  tho  lateness  of  tho  season;  second  Mr.  W.  Cooper.  Three  bunches 
of  Muscats  : these  likewise  were  in  beautiful  order,  Mr.  Nash  again  taking  the 
lead  with  handsome  bunches,  well  up  in  every  way  ; second  Mr.  Gibson.  Two 
bunchci  any  bkack  variety,  first  Mr  Huzzard,  gardener  to  J.  Challin,  Esq., 
Bath,  with  good  examples  of  Madresfield  Court,  black,  plump,  and  as  fresh  as 
this  excellent  grape  is  usually  seen  earlier ; Jlr.  Nash  second  with 
Alicante.  Four  bunches,  not  less  than  two  varieties  : here  Mr.  Nash  took 
the  lead,  staging  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante,  both  in  good  con- 
dition ; second  Mr.  Huzzard,  who  had  nice  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Mrs.  Fince.  Dessert  apples  and  pears  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
colour.  In  tho  competition  tor  six  sorts  of  pears  Mr.  Rye  took  the  lead  with 
beautiful  dishes  of  DoyenniS  du  Cornice,  Duchesse  ’ d’Angoulome,  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Beurro  d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Chaumontel;  second  Mr.  A.  T. 
Hall,  Bath,  who  had  tine  fruit  of  Hacon’s  Incomparable  and  Beurre  Diel. 
Four  varieties,  first  Mr.  Rye  ; second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister.  Six  dishes 
dessert  apples,  first  Mr.  B innister,  having  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Claygate  Pearmain  ; second  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall.  Four 
dishes  dessert  apples,  first  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  ; second  Miss  Richardson.  Culi- 
nary apples  were  not  so  large  as  usually  seen  ; with  six  varieties  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hill  took  first,  Mr.  R.  H.  Symes  second.  Single  dish  of  culinary  apples,  first, 
Mr.  T.  Bush  with  a distinct-looking  kind  named  Bush’s  Seedling,  of  full  size, 
and  having  the  firm  appearance  characteristic  of  a good  keeper ; second  Mr. 
Mr.  Heber,  Marden. 

A number  of  other  classes,  of  which  space  will  not  permit  notice,  went  to 
makeup  an  excellent  show,  which  only  wanted  better  weather  to  make  it  in 
every  way  successful. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  17  and  18. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vegetables  held  by  this 
society  on  the  dates  above  mentioned  was  decidedly  above  the  average,  for  the 
staoin»  had  to  be  extended  to  an  almost  inconvenient  extent,  and  every  inch 
of  ?pace  was  occupied.  There  was  also  a decided  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  productions  staged  and  the  show  was  in  every  way  a credit  to  the 
society  and  the  town. 

Cut  Blooais  were  so  numerous  and  of  so  high  a order  of  merit  that  they 
well  deserve  to  have  first  mention.  There  was  a spirited  competition  in  the 
open  classes  provided,  and  the  growers  in  the  district  were  well  able  to  hold 
their  own.  For  twenty-four  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Gibson  was  first  with  a 
magnificent  stand,  the  blooms  being  chiefly  those  with  which  he  achieved  so 
much  success  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  pre- 
vious. Mr.  J.  Fewell  was  a good  second,  his  blooms  being  large  and  finished 
in  excellent  style.  In  the  corresponding  class  in  which  the  competition  was 
limited  to  growers  within  the  district,  Mr.  Fewell  was  first  with  flowers  even 
finer  than  those  he  staged  in  the  open  class,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Kenley,  was  a 
good  second.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  T.  Sadler,  Streatham,  was  first,  with 
Mr.  Fewell  and  Mr.  Johnson  second  and  third.  The  first  place  for  six  incurved 
was  also  occupied  by  Mr.  Sadler,  who  was  closely  followed  for  second  place  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Rolfey,  the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary.  The  Japanese  flowers 
made  a splendid  display . In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twenty-four  Mr. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Fewell  were  first’and  second  with  flowers  evincing  cultural 
skill  of  the  highest  order  ; and  for  twelve  the  successful  competitors  were 
Mr.  Alderman,  Mr.  FeweU,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the 
order  in  which  the  names  are  here  placed.  Large  and  pompone  anemones  were 
splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  Fewell,  who  was  first  in  both  classes  provided  for 
these  sections.  Mr.  T.  Sadler  secured  the  premier  award  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms  staged  with  foliage,  which  is  a most  objectionable  way  of  showing  them, 
and  the  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fewell,  who  was  first  for 
six  blooms,  incurved,  of  any  one  variety  with  Prince  Alfred.  In  a similar  class 
for  Japanese  Mr.  Alderman  was  first,  and  Mr.  Sadler  second,  with  Elaine  ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson  third  with  Fulgore.  In  the  numerous  classes  for  amateurs 
and  single-handed  gardeners  the  most  successful  of  the  competitors  were  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Brice,  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Staines,  and  Mr.  Elsey. 

Groups  of  Plants  arranged  for  Effect  were  numerous,  and  placed  at 
intervals  round  the  hall  produced  a rich  and  striking  effect.  In  the  class  for 
a group  of  chrysanthemums  Mr.  Welstead  was  first  with  an  elegant  arrange- 
ment, and  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Elsey,  who  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively, had  most  excellent  groups.  In  a similar  class  limited  to  amateurs  and 
single-handed  gardeners  Mr.  Minchiner  was  first.  The  competition  was 
very  strong  in  the  trade  class  for  a group  of  chrysanthemums  and  other  plants, 
and  Mr.  Curd,  Addiscombe,  was  first  with  a beautiful  bank,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
Sydenham  Road,  was  a capital  second.  Mr.  Curd  staged  also  a group,  not  for 
competition,  for  which  he  received  a high  commendation. 

Vegetables  made  a distinct  and  important  feature,  for  all  the  three  classes 
were  so  well  filled  that  the  competing  collections  sufficed  to  fill  a stage 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  a collection  not  exceeding  twelve  kinds  Mr.  Cooper,  Waddon,  was  first 
with  a splendid  lot,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Fewell  and  Mr.  Rodbourn  for 
second  and  third  place.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of  six  kinds  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Welstead  were  first  and  second.  The  cottagers  well  deserve  a word 
of  praise  for  the  great  excellency  of  their  vegetables,  the  collections  from 
Messrs.  King  and  Moss  being  of  the  highest  quality.  Potatoes  were  particu- 
larly good,  and  Mr.  Osman  staged  a most  excellent  collection,  but  much 
disfigured  by  the  examples  having  stuck  over  them  a plurality  of  prize  cards, 
ranging  from  first  to  fourth,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  showing  the  success 
achieved  by  the  exhibitor  during  the  past  season. 

Fruits  were  plentiful  and  good.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  pears 
Mr.  Jones,  Carshalton,  was  first  with  Chaumontel,  Clou  Morceau,  and  £ast>  r 


Bcum'',  and  intlioclass  for  dtsicrt  apples  tho  samo  exhibitor  w-rs  first  with  King 
of  the  I’ippins,  llibston  Pqqiin,  anil  VVoniihlcy  Pippin  ; and  for  three  dinliei 
of  kitchen  apples  he  was  first  with  Gohlc  i Noble,  Butch  Codliii,  and  llollan  I- 
biiry  Pippin.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  fruit  were  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Iloilbiini,  Mr.  Fewell,  Mr.  < roitoh,  and  Mr.  Alderman. 

CIIKYSANrHEMUMS  AT  THE  BIHGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last  there  was  a pretty  exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums  iu  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
I.  Wilkinson,  the  space  around  tho  seal  pond  in  front  of  the  waterfall  bein' 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  common  with  many  otlier  provincial  districts, 
those  of  Brighton  have  as  yet  something  to  learn,  hut  they  arc  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  in  this  particular  show  thore  were  some  capital  exafiqd-s 
both  of  plants  and  blooms  to  serve  as  models  of  tho  cultivation  thai  i.s 
required. 

In  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  gardener  to  C.  Duddall,  E-rp, 
Brighton,  put  up  fine  plants  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Venus,  Mandarin, 
Christine,  and  Robert  James.  Mr.  Balchin,  of  the.  nurseries,  Cliftonville,  made  a 
fair  second  with  plants  too  loose  and  open,  but  comprising  good  specimens  of 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Standards  were  very  effective.  Those  from 
Mr.  John  Turner,  placed  second,  comjjrised  Baron  Beust,  Peter  the  Great, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mrs.  Dixon,  The  Cossack,  and  Elaine.  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
bad  nice  standards  of  Elaine,  Robert  James,  Venus,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Balchin  put  up  a lot  of  very  fine  standards  with  leafy  heads  carrying  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  They  comprised  Mrs.  G.  Kundle,  Peter  the  Great, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Derby,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Jardiu  des  Plantes. 
The  standards  from  Mr.  Hyde,  placed  first  in  the  class  for  four,  were  the  most 
ugly  things  we  have  seen  for  many  a day  ; trained  as  flat  as  drumheads  and 
the  tying  so  recently  and  so  severely  done  that  the  flowers  showed  only  their 
backs  and  sides  ; they  would  not  face  the  spectator.  In  a class  for  four 
plants  a good  place  was  made  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode.  Mr.  Meacken  also  con- 
tributed creditably.  Free-grown  pompones  were  poorly  shown  by  Mr.  Miller, 
of  Southdown  Nursery,  Shoreham.  Trained  pompones  from  Mr.  SDottiswoodo 
were  good  ; his  first  six  comprised  a beautiful  Bob,  Antonius,  Dick  Turpin, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Mr.  Astie,  and  a very  grand  Rose  Treveuna.  The  most  striking 
plants  in  the  show  were  Dr.  Sharpe,  Dick  Turpin,  and  La  Nymphe,  the  last 
named  a delicate  pearl  colour. 

The  best  twenty-four  cut  blooms  came  from  Mr.  Ridout,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate.  They  comprised  beautiful  blooms  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Golden  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Desperandum,  John  Salter,  Empress  of 
India,  Princess  of  Wales,  Emily  Dale,  White  Venus,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Cherub,  Lady  Slade,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Venus,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Mrs.  Halliburton,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Barbara,  M s, 
G.  Rundle,  Antonelli,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Abbe  Passaglia.  Iu 
another  class  Mr.  J.  Wyatt  was  first  with  a capital  lot  of  twenty-four  blooms. 
The  best  twelve  show  flowers  came  from  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  who  had  Cherub, 
White  Venus,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Nil  Des- 
perandum,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Halliburton,  Gloria  Mundi,  Venus,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle.  The  same  exhibitor  presented  the  beat  lot  of  anemone  flowers  and 
the  best  twelve  Japanese.  Various  honours  in  cut  blooms  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  Jupo,  Wyatt,  Lipscomb,  and  others. 

Mr.  Charlton,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  presented  some  grand  poinsettias.  Mr. 
Spary  contributed  freely  various  decorative  features,  and  Mr.  Balchin  was  not 
a whit  behind  the  rest  in  assisting  to  make  an  interesting  show. 


TWICKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  14  and  15. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Twickenham  Horticultural  Society  was  hardly 
so  good  as  usual,  the  departments  devoted  to  vegetables  and  fruit  showing  a 
decided  falling  off;  nevertheless,  the  productions  staged  produced  a display  of 
considerable  beauty  and  interest. 

The  most  important  of  the  classes  in  the  first  division  was  that  for  a group 
of  chrysanthemums  occupying  a space  not  exceeding  fifty  square  feet.  The 
competition  for  the  prizes  was  very  keen,  and  in  the  result  Mr.  J . Sallows, 
Twickenham,  was  first;  Mr.  J.  Munro,  gardener  to  Lady  John  Chichester, 
second ; Mr,  W.  Brown,  Richmond,  third ; Mr.  J.  Coombes  fourth,  and  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Parsons.  In  the  class  for  six  large-flowered 
specimens  the  most  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Sallows  and  Mr.  G. 
Trussler  ; for  six  untrained  plants  Mr.  W.  Cowler  and  Mr.  C.  Murdon  were 
first  and  second  respectively.  Cyclamens  were  admirably  represented  by  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  W.  Fitz water,  Mr.  J.  Munro,  and  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  and 
primulas  by  those  of  Mr.  J,  Munro,  Mr.  G.  Trussler,  and  Mr.  T.  Buckland. 
Plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  presented  in  capital 
style  by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  Mr.  0.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Otto  Hickle.  Zonal  pelar- 
goniums were  represented  by  fine  collections  from  Mr.  J . Parsons,  Mr.  G. 
Purkiss,  and  Mr.  J.  Wild.  Tastefully-arranged  baskets  of  plants  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  G.  Trussler,  and  Mr.  T.  Buckland 

The  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  mostly  well  filled  and  the  stands  of  good 
quality.  In  these  the  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J . Sallows,  Mr.  G. 
Trussler,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  R.  Thrupp. 

The  fruit,  although  rather  limited  in  quantity,  was  not  wanting  in  quality. 
In  the  class  for  a collection  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  G.  Trussler  were  first  and 
second  respectively,  and  in  the  class  for  a dish  of  black  grapes  these  exhibitors 
reversed  their  positions.  Mr.  Fitzwater  was  successful  in  taking  the  premier 
award  for  four  dishes  of  pears,  and  in  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  apples  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stroud.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  col- 
lections of  vegetables  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  T.  Buckland  were 
the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and  in  the  classes  for  vegetables 
shown  in  single  dishes  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Mason,  Phillips,  Cartwright,  Allen, 
and  Mager  occupied  prominent  positions. 


BROMLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  16  and  17- 
This  newly-formed  society  held  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Bromley,  on  the  above  dates,  and  if  weak  in  some  of  its  features,  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  gave  promise  of  taking  a foremost  position  in 
future  years.  The  plant  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  could  have  been 
wished,  and  many  of  the  specimens  were  wanting  in  finish,  but  the  competition 
was  very  spirited  for  the  prizes  offered  for  cut  blooms,  and  the  majority  of  the 
stands  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence.  Miscellaneous  subjects,  comprising 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  primulas,  and  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner  table,  were  contributed  somewhat  liberally  and  added  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  show.  Fruit  was  remarkably  good,  and  formed  a capital 
feature. 
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(’in'  I'.i.ooMS. — KorcmoBt  amongst  Uio  oxliibitora  in  tho  classes  for  cut  blooms 
wcrcMr.  (jliillia,  Mr.  I’ascoo,  Mr.  Klliott,  and  Mr.  I'liipps.  Intlicclass  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  llovvers  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a cup  and  £1  in  cash,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Oriflin  for  a very  line  stand,  tho  flowers  largo  and  well 
finished  ; Mr.  I’ascoe,  who  was  second,  staged  capital  blooms,  and  Mr.  I’hipps 
was  a cloHO  third.  For  twelve  incurved,  open,  tho  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
'I'ucker,  Mr.  Ileal,  and  Mr.  Muinfcrd,  all  of  whom  exhibited  remarkably  well, 
and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  subscribers  within  a radius  of  four  miles  of 
Biondey  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Oriliin,  Mr.  i’ascoe,  and  Mr.  Elliott. 
For  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  Griflin  and  Mr.  Phipps  were  first  and  second  ; and 
the  prizetakers  for  six  incurved  were  Mr.  Griflin,  Mr.  Pascoe,  and  Mr.  Skinner 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  competition  for  twelve  of  any  class  Mr. 
Griflin,  Mr.  Pascoe,  and  Mr.  Eke  were  the  prizetakers,  and  had  fair  flowers, 
but  the  effect  was  not  good,  and  the  staging  of  Japanese,  incurved,  rellexed, 
and  anemone  varieties  on  the  same  stand  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  class  should  have  no  place  in  the  schedule  of  a society  embracing  a dis- 
trict so  important  as  Bromley.  Japanese  flowers  were  hardly  so  plentiful  as 
the  incurved,  but  they  were  nevertheless  well  represented  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  of  these  were  Mr.  Pascoe, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Levey,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Hatchett. 

Plants  were  not  numerous,  and  many  of  those  staged  were  hardly  up  to 
the  mark.  The  best  of  the  several  collections  were  those  |from  Mr.  Eeal,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  and  they,  it  may  be  added,  consisted 
exclusively  of  large-flowered  varieties,  for  pompones  are  entirely  excluded  from 
the  schedule,  which,  considering  their  effectiveness  when  grown  with  a mode- 
rate degree  of  skill,  must  be  regarded  as  a grave  mistake. 

The  groups  of  chrysanthemums  made  a pleasing  display,  and  those  from  Mr. 
Maynard,  Mr.  Real,  and  Mr.  Lewis  must  be  specially  mentioned  for  their 
great  excellency.  In  the  class  for  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Lyon, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Scott,  Bart.,  Sundridge  Park,  was  first  with  an  excellent 
and  very  tastefully-arranged  collection.  Particularly  good  in  the  group  were 
the  poinsettias  and  primulas,  and  the  examples  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
Cypripedium  caudatum.  Mr.  Sharland  and  Mr.  Pascoe  also  exhibited  well  in  the 
class,  and  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Primulas  and  Table  Plant.s  were  admirably  shown,  but  in  awarding  the 
the  prizes  for  the  latter  the  judges  appeared  to  set  too  much  value  upon  mere 
size.  In  both  classes  for  primulas  Mr.  Lyon  was  first  with  splendidly-flowered 
examples,  and  Mr.  Pascoe,  who  was  second  for  six,  and  Mr.  Maynard  and  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  were  second  and  third  for  twelve,  had  capital  collections.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  table  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lyon. 

Feuit  was  fairly  plentiful  and  thoroughly  good.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  four  dishes  Mr.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Tucker 
second.  For  a dish  of  white  grapes  Mr.  Mumford  was  first  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ; and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  black  grapes  Mr.  Gammon  was 
first  with  Alicante,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  second,  and  Mr.  Cooper  third 
with  Gros  Colmar.  Mr.  Mumford  staged  immense  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  but 
much  wanting  in  colour.  The  prizes  for  four  dishes  of  pears  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Neighbour,  Mr.  Sharland,  and  Mr.  Elliott ; and  for  four  dishes  of  apples 
to  Mr.  Neighbour,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Real,  in  each  case  in  the  order  of  their 
names. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  a splendid  display  of  zonal  pelar- 
goniums  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  and  excellent  collections  of  plants 
fi’om  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  Mr.  Wingfield,  and  Messrs.  Ponsford. 


WIMBLEDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  22. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  subjects  held  by  this 
enterprising  society  on  Wednesday  far  surpassed  previous  autumn  shows  held 
at  Wimbledon,  and  was  in  every  way  a splendid  success.  The  spacious 
Lecture  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  : the  quality  of  the  various  productions 
was  high  throughout,  and,  thanks  to  the  taste  shown  in  the  arrangements,  the 
effect  produced  was  remarkably  good.  Specimen  plants,  groups  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  particularly  good, 
table  plants  and  primulas  were  well  represented,  and  of  fruit  there  was  a good 
display. 

The  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  formed  by  the  cut  blooms,  which 
were  sufficient  to  fill  a broad  stage  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and 
of  surpassing  excellence,  not  an  indifferent  flower  being  staged.  There  was  a 
spirited  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  and  in  the 
result  Mr.  Woodgate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hammersley,  Warren  House,  Kingston 
Hill,  was  placed  first  with  a splendid  stand,  containing,  amongst  others,  a good 
bloom  of  Lord  Wolseley,  the  fine  sport  from  Prince  Alfred  on  which  certifi- 
cates were  conferred  at  South  Kensington  and  Kingston.  Particularly  good 
also  were  the  blooms  of  Mr.  Brunlees,  Alfred  Salter  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Gibson,  Mitcham,  and  Mr.  Strong,  Weybridge,  were  second  and  third 
respectively  with  excellent  stands,  and  high  commendations  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  and  Messrs  Mahood  and  Sons,  Putney, 
for  flowers  of  a most  meritorious  character.  For  six  incurved  the  prizetakers 
were  Mr.  J.  Strong,  Mr.  Woodgate,  and  Messrs.  Mahood  and  Son,  the  first 
prize  stand  containing  one  of  the  finest  blooms  of  Alfred  Salter  ever  staged. 
Mr.  Harding,  Putney  Heath,  staged,  not  for  competition,  a stand  of  twenty- 
four,  the  blooms  large,  but  in  some  instances  rather  rough.  Large  anemone 
flowers  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr,  Orchard,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston 
Hill,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  exhibitor  last  men- 
tioned staged  a stand  of  anemone  pompones  of  exceptional  excellence.  The 
Japanese  flowers  were  quite  equal  in  number  and  quality  to  the  incurved,  and 
made  a very  fine  display.  For  twelve  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  first  with  a stand  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  In  the  stand  were  Thunberg, 
the  finest  bloom  of  this  superb  yellow  flower  shown  this  season  ; Boule  d’Or,  a 
much-improved  Yellow  Dragon;  Balmoreau,  a fine  purple  flower,  and  Comte  de 
Germiny,  a bold  flower  remarkable  for  its  distinctness  ; Mr.  Gibson  a good 
second,  and  Mr.  Strong  third.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  for  cut  blooms  the 
leading  prizetakers  were  Mr.  H.  R.  Rolt,  who  had  flowers  of  superb  quality, 
Mr.  E.  Collins,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Amoor.  Mr.  Logan  exhibited  a very  tasteful 
design  for  a flower  garden  executed  in  chrysanthemum  flowers. 

The  groups  were  very  fine,  and  contributed  much  to  tho  attractions  of 
the  exhibition.  At  tho  head  of  tho  competitors  was  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  Fair- 
lawn,  Wimbledon,  whose  plants  were  exceptionally  well  flowered  and  taste- 
fully arranged.  Messrs.  S.  Mahood  and  Son  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney, 
were  second  and  third  with  groups  of  tho  most  attractive  character.  In 
tho  amateurs’  class  for  a collection  Mr.  G.  Dove  was  first,  and  Mr.  E.  Collins 
second,  tho  collection  in  each  case  being  highly  meritorious.  Mr.  Lyno, 
Belvedere,  Wimbledon,  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a beautiful  group  of 
flowering  and  oniamontal-leavod  iilants,  comprising,  amongst  other  good 


things  a score  or  s>  of  splendid  example.!  of  (jalauthe  V.,itchi  and  C.  vestita. 
Mr.  Lync  also  eonlributo  1 six  remarkably  fine  specimen  pompones.  In 
competition  for  tho  piizes  for  three  trained  specimens  Mr.  Bentley,  Messrs, 
fd.  Mahood  and  Son,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively.  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson,  Wimbledon  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Runnacks, 
Cannizaro,  Wimbledon,  exhibited  exeelleut  groups  of  ornamental  jilants. 

Prominent  amongst  subjects  of  a miscellaneous  character  were  the  primulas 
and  table  plants.  In  the  classes  for  the  former  the  most  successful  of  the 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  Elliott.  The  leading  prizes 
for  table  plants  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Bentley,  both  of  whom 
staged  capital  collections. 

Although  fruit  had  no  provision  made  for  it  in  the  schedule,  the  contri- 
butions were  plentiful  enough  to  produce  an  excellent  display.  Especially 
deserving  of  mention  were  the  apples  and  pears  from  Mr.  Haines  and  Mr. 
Goodyear,  and  the  apples  and  grapes  from  Mr.  Alderman. 

The  arrangements  were  such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Rolt,  the  courteous 
secretary,  and  to  the  committee.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Orchard,  Coombe 
Leigh  ; Mr.  Harding,  Putney,  and  Mr.  Lyne,  Wimbledon. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  November  21. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  held  by  this  society  on  Tuesday  was  of 
so  large  an  extent  and  so  excellent  in  quality  that  there  was  a general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  that  it  was  the  finest  show  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Manchester. 
The  Town  Hall,  notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
afford  accommodation  to  all  the  productions  contributed,  and  the  plants  and 
cut  blooms,  if  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  London  and  other  great  centres 
of  chrysanthemum  culture,  were  decidedly  good,  and  far  superior  to  those 
exhibited  at  Manchester  in  previous  years.  There  was  a large  assemblage 
of  miscellaneous  iffauts  and  fruits,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sous,  of  Read- 
ing, exhibited  an  important  collection  of  potatoes,  comprising  about  one  hundred 
varieties,  and  including  the  many  fine  sorts  introduced  by  themselvci.  The 
financial  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  for  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  the  hall  was  crowded  with  visitors. 

In  the  plant  classes  one  of  the  most  successful  competitors  was  Mr.  Agnew, 
of  Prestwich,  who  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  great  class  for  nine 
large-flowered  varieties;  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Higher  Broughton,  was  a good  second, 
and  Mr.  E.  G.  Potter,  Rusholm  House,  a capital  third.  For  four  large-flowered 
Mr.  Agnew  was  again  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Best,  Withington, 
and  Mr.  0.  Schneider,  who  were  second  and  third.  The  prizes  for  four  pom- 
pones were  well  contested,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  Timperley  Hall,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Dickins,  Higher  Broughton,  and  Mr.  H.  Slatter,  Stand.  The  chief  prize- 
takers  for  six  Japanese  plants  were  Mr.  John  Allen,  Altrincham,  and  Mr.  O. 
Schneider,  and  in  the  class  for  untrained  plants  the  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  George  Cooper. 

The  cut  blooms  made  a very  attractive  display.  Foremost  among  the  ex- 
hibitors in  the  division  provided  for  flowers  was  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  was 
successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  ; Mr.  George  Cooper  was  a 
close  second,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Kenworthy,  Huist  Hall,  was  a good  third,  the 
flowers  in  the  several  winning  stands  being  very  fine.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  twelve  large-flowered  varieties  Mr.  John  Allen  was  again  first, 
closely  pressed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  including  anemone,  pompone,  and 
Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  6.  Cooper  and  Mr.  John  Allen  were  placed  equal  first, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  second,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  McClure,  third. 

The  competition  for  both  Roman  hyacinths  and  Chinese  primulas  was  very 
spirited,  and  the  respective  collections  made  an  attractive  display.  The 
prizes  for  primulas,  which  were  exhibited  in  collections  of  ten  each,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Allen,  Mr.  S.  Hazzopulo,  Higher  Broughton,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Potter,  all  of  whom  staged  plants  bearing  large  trusses  of  well-coloured 
flowers.  The  successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  hyacinths  were  Mr.  E.  G. 
Potter,  Mr.  T.  Dickens,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury.  The  floral 
decorations  were  attractive  and  tasteful,  and  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  arrangements  exhibited  in  the  class  for  a vase  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner  table  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Lord  Howard,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  who 
were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  prizes  for  three 
hand  bouquets  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kenworthy, 
and  Mr.  John  Allen  ; and  in  the  class  for  one  hand  bouquet  the  first  prize  was 
awardei  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  Woodheys,  and  the  second  and  third  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ken  worthy.  Plants  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  admirably  represented  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  0.  Schneider,  Mr.  E.  G.  Potter,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Farington,  Wigan. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Tait,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Yates,  Mr.  Leech,  Fallowfield,  and  other  trade  and 
amateur  cultivators.  Mr.  Leech  exhibited  a good  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Leechianum,  a fine  hybrid  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  heterocarpum,  and  closely 
resembling  the  beautiful  D.  Ainsworthi,  which  also  was  obtained  from  a cross 
effected  between  the  two  species  mentioned.  Mr.  Leech  also  exhibited  a fine 
collection  of  calanthes,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a First-class  Cultural  Certi- 
ficate. Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  were 
also  awarded  First-class  Cultural  Certificates  for  their  respective  contributions 
to  the  exhibition.  

TOOTING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  14  and  15. 

This  society  held  their  first  grand  annual  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums, 
fine-foliage  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  pla,nts,  primulas,  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.,  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Lower  Tooting.  This  society  was  formed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  for  tho  promotion  of  horticulture  in  this 
and  tho  surrounding  districts,  by  holding  monthly  floral  rneetings,  at  which 
papers  are  read  and  discussions  take  place,  and  cultural  certificates  are  awarded 
for  any  meritorious  specimens  the  members  may  bring  to  the  meetings.  The 
society  can  boast  in  having  done  some  good  during  tho  year.  The  president, 
H.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  has  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  by  being 
present  on  several  occasions.  Tho  present  exhibition  might  bo  termed  a grand 
success  for  a first  attempt,  and  by  far  exceeded  any  anticipations  the  oommittoo 
might  have  formed  in  tho  early  part  of  tho  year.  There  wore  more  than 
sufficient  entries  to  fill  tho  hall  in  which  the  show  was  hold,  so  that  a tent  had 
to  bo  erected  at  tho  rear  of  tho  building,  which  wasMillcd  with  some  splondul 
collections  of  vegetables.  Specimen  chrysanthemums  wore  not  shown  in  huge 
numbers,  but  wore  excellent  in  ijuality.  Groups  of  ohrysanthoniuius  formed  a 
very  good  feature.  Gut  blooms  made  a splendid  show,  there  being  between 
four  and  live  hundred  blooms  staged.  Htovo  ami  greenhouse  plants  wore 
shown  in  really  first-class  condition  and  in  largo  numbers.  Great  credit  is  duo 
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to  Jlr.  II.  (ion'or,  tho  oourtoouH  soovolnry,  inid  tlio  cxoculivo  coaiuiittco  fot 
tlui  wiiy  llio  nrini4'(Mii(>i\lH  wrro  onvrird  out.  a 11  r 1 

('liry^'ivullicmuiii  plaiilu  oouii|iiiMl  liolli  imuIh  of  llio  liull.  _ At  ilio  fur  utul 
flirco  very  iiuritonous  groups  woro  stsgoil.  J\lr.  C.  Cullms,  giirdoucr  to 
.].  A.  Itoso,  Kmi.,  Nigliliugalo  Lano,  was  lirst  with  a very  pretty  group,  well 
varied  in  colour;  Mr.  Ituiuhy  Ecooud  ; IMr.  Lull',  g.ardener  toll.  Hyatt,  Ksq., 
Slieathaiu,  third.  For  si.\  spocimeus  idr.  l^.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate, 
Kstp,  l.cighham  Court  Hoad  was  first  ; Mr.  Humby  sctond.  Forthrcospoci- 
nieus  Mr.  C.  Salter  was  again  first.  • . a 

('ut  blooms:  In  the  class  open  to  all  Knglaid  for  forty-eight  varioties,  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gardener  to  n.  Hill, 
Kfip,  Clapham  Park,  was  lirst  with  a splendid  stand,  having  wclMinishcd 
blooms  of  Venus,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Cherub,  llarbara, 
Vhito  llcverloy,  .rohn  Salter,  Nil  Despciandum,  I’liiiccsa  llcatrioe.  Prince 
Alfred  Yellow  Pragon,  Cossack,  E’Incoiri)'arnble,  Criterion,  Red  Gauntlet, 
Cuiiosity,  &o.  ; Mr.  W.  Glide,  gardener  to  J.  Wilson,  I'lsq.,  Upper  'footing, 
second  ; Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Storey,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lane, 
a very  close  third. 

For  twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  A.  Holmes  was  fwst  with  a very  even 
lot;  Mr.  Salter  second;  Mr.  Eade  third.  For  six  incurved  Mr.  J.  Holmes  was 
first;  Mr.  F.  Rail,  gardener  to  H.  Houlton,  Esq.,  Tooting  Common  second  ; Mr. 
Cushion,  gardener  to  A.  Groto,  Esq.,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  six 
incurved  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener  to  J.  Rains,  Esq.,  Ciapham  Common,  was 
first;  Mr.  Cooke,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Parrot,  Esq  , Upper  Tooting,  second; 
Mr.  Greenfield  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  Alderman  first 
with  Elaine,  Mr.  E.ado  second  with  Lady  Margaret,  Mr.  J.  Holmes  third  with 
Barbara.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Alderman  was  first  with  a 
stand  well  varied  in  colour.  For  six  Japanese  Mr.  Eade,  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  were  the  prizotakers,  and  for  Anemone  pompones  Mr.  Cooke 
was  tho  only  exhibitor. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  orchids,  primulas,  and  ferns  formed  a good 
feature.  For  three  orchids  Mr.  C.  Salter  was  first  with  well-flowered  examples 
of  Masdevallia  Tovarense,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  and  Oncidinm  crispum  ; 
Mr.  Luff  second.  For  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  Nunn  first,  having  amongst 
others  well-flowered  examples  of  Eucharis  amazonica  and  Franciscea  calycina  ; 
Mr.  Bumby  second.  For  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  R.  Austin  was  first  with  well- 
grown  plants  of  Alocasia  gigautea.  Cocos  Weddelliana,  &c.  ; Mr.  Nunn  second  ; 
Mr.  Luft'  third.  Primulas  were  exhibited  well  by  Messrs.  Sansbury,  Ball,  and 
Eade.  'Phe  prizetakers  for  table  plants,  ferns,  and  bouvardias  were  Messrs. 
Austin,  Ball,  Luff,  Nunn,  Alderman,  and  Bingham.  Grapes,  apples,  and  pears, 
in  conjunction  with  table  decorations,  made  a very  attractive  display.  For 
three  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Wallace,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common,  was  first;  Mr.  Howes  second  ; Mr.  Alderman  third.  For 
three  bunches  of  white  Mr.  Eade  and  Mr.  Alderman  were  equal  first.  The 
prizetakers  in  the  other  classes  for  fruit  were  Messrs.  Ball,  Nunn,  Bumby, 
Alderman,  Cushion,  and  Barringer.  Table  decorations,  sprays,  button-holes, 
&c.,  were  very  tastefully  arranged.  In  the  class  open  to  ladies  Mrs.  Kesterton, 
Nightingale  Lane,  was  first  for  a very  tastefully-decorated  epergne  ; Mrs. 
Dalton  second.  For  sprays  E.  K.  Kesterton,  Esq.,  first.  Miss  Mabel  Galton 
second,  Mr.  Luff  third  , and  for  button-holes  Miss  Mildred  Galton,  Mr.  Luff, 
and  Mr.  Nunn,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  placed.  The  principal 
prizewinners  in  the  classes  for  vegetables  were  Messrs.  Cushion,  Nunn, 
Ball,  Bumby,  Jeffery,  Parsons,  and  Purt. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Childs,  and  Brett. 

° W.  Claek. 
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WHAT  IS  A GARDEN  ? 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  November  3,  before  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  the  case 
of  Heach  v.  Prichard,  raised  the  interesting  question.  What  is  a garden  ? 
The  case  turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  will  of  Ann  Layton,  dated  in 
November,  1853.  The  testatrix  gave  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann 
Layton,  her  freehold  cottage,  called  Teynham  Lodge,  at  Colwall,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  after  her  death  she  desired  that  the 
above-named  cottage,  with  the  garden,  should  be  sold  and  the  profits  equally 
divided  between  her  daughters  and  sons,  whom  she  named.  The  question  was 
whether  a small  orchard  belonging  to  the  testatrix,  and  held  by  her  as  appur- 
tenant to  the  cottage,  was  intended  to  be  passed  under  the  above  bequest.  The 
cottage  and  garden  stood  upon  Ir.  35p.  of  ground,  and  the  orchard  contained 
Ir.  32p.  The  orchard  was  close  to  the  house,  but  separatedjby  a hedge  from 
the  garden,  and  a gate  communicated  between  it  and  the  garden  ; and  the  well 
which  supplied  the  house  with  water  was  situate  in  the  orchard.  After  the 
death  of  the  testatrix,  her  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Layton,  took  possession 
of  the  cottage  and  garden,  and  also  the  orchard,  and  continued  in  occupation 
thereof  until  her  death,  in  1879. 

Mr.  StaUard  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; Mr.  Freeman  for  the  defendants, 
who  were  each  of  them  entitled  under  the  will. 

Mr.  Justice  Pearson  was  of  opinion  that  the  orchard  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  part  of  the  garden,  though  one  was  used  as  a flower  garden  and  the 
other  as  a fruit  garden.  In  this  case,  if  the  orchard  did  not  pass  under  the  bequest 
the  testatrix  must  be  held  to  have  died  intestate  as  to  that  portion  of  her  pro- 
perty. His  Lordship  considered  that  the  testatrix  did  not  intend  to  die  intes- 
tate, but  she  meant  to  include  the  orchard  as  part  of  the  “ cottage  and  garden,” 
and  a decree  must  be  made  to  that  effect. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Forest  and 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Ac. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Sunnypark  Nursery,  Aberdeen. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Select  Doses,  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  Ac. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.-GRATEFUL  AND  COMPORTING.— “ By  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful 
.applicaHnn  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Coco.a,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  witli  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up 
until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are 
floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly-nourished  frame.” 
— Civil  Service  Gosette.— Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  packets,  labelled 
“ JAMES  EPPS  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.”— Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate 
Essence. — [Advt.] 


littratiivc. 

> 

liilrodiicti  m to  Latin  1‘rose  Coin)>oi!tion,  with  HinU  on  Latin  Writing  and, 
JWiodir.  Stgle.  Crown  8vo.,  .'U.  (iJ.  By  B.  M.  Mii.UNfiTON,  M.A.  In  our 
iiotiooof  tliia  work  wo  omitted  to  state  thatit  in  publiiliod  by  Messrs.  IjOiigmanr, 
I’ateiTioster  Row,  Londou. 

Amateur  Work;  Illustrated,.  (War  I and  Lock.)  - 'I’liis  work  lias  been 
noticed  approvingly  from  time  to  time  as  tho  monthly  parti  reached  us.  Now 
that  it  is  comploted,  forming  a liandBome  (piartn  volume,  very  liberally  and 
effectively  illustrated,  wo  rejieat  our  recommendation  of  it  as  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  any  family  library.  'The  subjects  range  so  far  and  wide  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  say  what  kind  of  work  is  omitted  from  its  consideration.  And 
yet  it  conforms  strictly,  however  liberally,  with  tho  title,  for  amateurs  who 
love  work  range  far  and  wide  in  search  of  it,  and  at  tho  moment  of  writing 
these  words  wo  are  calling  to  remembrance  a delightful  concert,  in  which  were 
employed  no  less  than  five  violins  made  by  the  amateurs  who  played  them. 
For  the  amateur  carpenter,  wood  carver,  gardener,  photographer,  worker  in 
ivory,  metals,  fret  cutting,  modelling,  &c.,  &c.,  there  are  in  this  volume  stores 
of  great  price  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  and  tho  hands  busy. 
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On  tho  15th  inst.,  at  Belle  Vue  House,  Bagshot,  Mrs.  Eliza  Waterer,  aged  34. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  one  of  tho  oldest  members  of  the  East 
aud  West  Suffolk  Horticultural  Society. 

Recently,  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  Edward  Meehan,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  gardener  at  St.  Clare’s.  He  leaves  a worthy  sucoossor  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  the  talented  author  of  the  “ Native  Flowers 
and  Ferns  of  the  United  States.” 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  her  residence,  West  Hill,  Putney  Heath,  Anna,  widow  of 
Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 


JEarltcts. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apples 

. per  \ sieve 

2s.  Od.  to 

Cob  Nuts 

Os.  6d.  „ 

Grapes  

Is.  Od.  ,, 

Lemons 

5s.  Od.  „ 

Pears  

Is.  qd.  „ 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb. 

3s.  Od.  „ 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 

3s.  Od.  to 

Feet 

, , perdoz. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  i sv. 

2s.  Od.  „ 

Cabbages 

..per  doz. 

Os.  9d.  ,, 

Carrots 

per  bunch 

Os.  4d.  ,, 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz. 

2s.  Od.  ,, 

Celery 

. per  bun. 

Is.  od.  „ 

Coleworts  ..  per  doz.  bun. 

2s.  Od.  „ 

Cucumbers . . . . 

Os.  8d.  „ 

Endive  

. ..per  doz. 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Garlic  

....per  lb. 

Os.lOd.  ,, 

Herbs  

.per  bunch 

Os.  2d.  „ 

Horse-radish. . 

. . per  bun. 

3s.  Od.  ,, 

Leeks  

. ,, 

Os.  3d.  ,, 

Lettuces 

Is.  Od.  ,, 

Mushrooms... 

per  basket 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Onions 

per  bushel 

3s.  Od.  ,, 

Onions,  Spring 

per  bunch 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Parsley 

• n 

Os.  4d.  ,, 

Radishes  

. ,, 

Os.  Id.  ,, 

Salsafy 

. . per  bun. 

Is.  Od.  ,, 

Seakale  

Is.  Cd.  „ 

Small  Salading 

per  bushel 

Os.  3d.  ,, 

Spinach  

2s.  Od.  „ 

Tomatoes 

Os.  9d.  ,, 

Turnips  . . . . ^ 

per  bunch 

Os.  4d.  „ 

Flowers. 

Abutilons,  per  doz.  blooms  Os.  2d 


Azaleas  .'.'per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Os.  9d. 

Callas  per  doz.  Os.  Od. 

Camellias per  doz.  3s.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  perdoz. 

blooms 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  4s.  Od. 

Eucharis perdoz.  3s.  6d. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.blooms  3s.  61. 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays  Os.  6d. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  spikes 2s.  Oa. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od. 

Lilac per  bun.  8s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 
Mignonette..  „ 2s.  Od. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

Roses  ....  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea Is.  6d. 


4s.  6J. 
Os.  8d. 
3s.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 
Ip.  6;i. 
Os.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
3s.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
2s.  01. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2s.  6i. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 
O.S.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  6d. 

Os.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 


Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 


to 


Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  5s.  Od 
Tcopaeolum  „ "j 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 


Is.  3d. 
Is.  Od. 


8s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
lOs.  6d. 
5s.  Od. 
6s.  6d. 

Os.  8d. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 
7s.  Od. 
3s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 


HAY  MARKET, 
Whitechapel. 

Prime  Clover........ per  load  110s.  to  125s. 

Inferior  do.  60s.  ,,  95s. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  „ „ 90s.  „ 115.v. 

Inferior  do.  ...........  „ 60s.  „ 05s. 

Vlt.rnw ........  ..  30s,  46 i. 


POTATO  MARKET.S. 

Borough  and  Spitalfiei.ds 

Magnum  Bonums  per  ton  95s.  to  105s. 

Regents »»  85s.  ,,  95  v. 

Champions  75s.  ,,  85s. 

German  Reds psr  bag  4s.  6J. 


CORN.— Mark  Lanf. 

Wheat,  Red  per  qr. 

Wheat,  White ,. 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price, 

ner  sank  of  2801bs 

Flour,  town-made  whites 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households,  best 

makes  

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds 

Barley,  Grinding per  qr. 

Barley,  Malting  „ 

Milt,  English,  new 

Malt,  English,  old  „ 

Malt,  Scotch  ,, 

Malt,  brown 

Oats,  English ,, 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye „ 

Tares 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,, 

Beans,  Tick ,, 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  „ 

Peas,  Maple ,, 

Peas,  White 


35s.  to  41s. 
37s.  „ 44s. 

— s.  ,,  43s. 
36s.  „ 37s. 
33s.  „ 35 1. 

34s.  „ 37s. 
30s.  „ 33s. 
24s.  ,,  30s. 
32s.  „ 50l 
33s.  „ 48s. 
2Ss.  „ 33s. 
38s.  „ 43s. 
28s.  „ 32  s. 
22s.  ,.  36s. 
22s.  ,,  2 Js. 
22s.  „ 30s. 
27s.  „ 3)s. 
40s.  ,,  4Ss. 
36s.  ,,  40s. 
39s.  „ 41s. 
37s.  „ 40s. 
30s.  „ S8s. 
42s.  ,,  46s. 
40s.  ,,  44s. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  inferior  ..  ..per  8 lbs.  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  4d. 
Beef,  middling  ..  ,,  3s.  8d.  ,,  4s.  Od, 

Beef,  prime 4s.l0d.  ,,  5s,  6d. 

Beef,  American  killed 

fore-quarters  3s.  6d.  ,,  3s.  8d. 

Beef,  American  kUled 

hind-quarters „ 4s.l0d.  ,,  6s.  2d. 

Mutton,  choice  ..  ,,  6s.  6d.  ,,  Os.  OJ. 

Mutton,  inferior..  „ 3s.  8d.  ,,  4s.  4d. 

Mutton,  middling  ,,  4s.  8d.  ,,  5s.  4d. 

Mutton,  prime  ..  ,,  5s.  8d.  ,,  6s.  4d. 

Veal,  inferior  ....  ,,  3s.  6d.  ,,  3s.  8d. 

Veal,  middling  ..  ,,  4s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  4d, 

Veal,  prime  ,,  4s.l0d.  ,,  5s.  2d, 

Pork,  inferior 3s.  4d.  ,,  3s.  8d. 

Pork,  middling  . . ,,  4s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  4d. 

Pork,  prime ,,  5s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  2J, 

COAL  MARKET. 

East  Wylam  per  ton  17s.  6d. 

Wallsend,  Hetton  ,,  19s.  6d. 

Hetton  Lyons  ..„  ,,  17s.  6d. 

Hawthorn 17s.  9d. 

Lambton ,,  19s.  Od. 

Wear 17s.  6d. 

South  Hetton  ,,  19s.  6d. 

’Thornley : ,,  18s.  6d. 

Tees 19s.  6d. 


MONEY  MARKET, 

Consols lOlJ  to  lOOJ^ 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  HOj  ,,  lOOj 


“SAPO  CARBONIS  DETERGENS  ” is  a Physicians’  name  for  a v.aluablo  remedy 
prescribed  for  the  past  quarter  century  for  every  vai-iety  of  skin  disease.  The  public  buy  it 
under  the  title  of  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAR  SOAP,  aad  test  its  genuineness  by  the  foregoing 
Latin  brand  being  ou  each  tablet  and  wrapi'er. — [Advt.] 
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THE  IMPROVED  DUPLEX  GAS  BOILER, 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Compleie,  6 fl.  long,  ivilh  Four  Pipes,  from  £3. 

Cost  of  Gas  less  than  One  Fartliing  iier  Hour. 

PRICE  GIST  AND  PARTICULARS  on  APPLIC.\TI0N. 


W.  M.  APPLETON, 

CLTIT'TOlSr,  BRISTOL. 


No.  75."Melon  or  Cucumber  Frames. 

CASH  PRICES— Cariuage  Paid. 

No.  1 ..  8 ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  £3  7 6 

No.  2 ..  12  ft.  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  4 17  6 

No.  3 ..  16  ft  long  ..  6 ft.  wide  ..  6 7 6 

These  Frames  are  13  in.  deep  in  front,  and  24  in.  deep  at 
the  back;  the  lights  are  2 in.  thick,  with  a strong  iron 
strengthening  rod,  and  one  handle  to  each  light.  All 
painted  four  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  the  lights  being  glazed 
with  best  21-oz.  English  glass. 


13  <y  It 

Foa  Heating  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 
New  Catalogue  Now  Ready.  Free  on  Application. 

Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich. 


Au:arded  SILVER  MEDAL  (Ughesl  award)  iy  Royal 
Horticultural  SocietUt  1882. 

he  best  for  Amateurs’  Greenhouses,  Foroinff  Pits,  &c. 
Hundreds  iu  use. 

No,  1 size,  capable  of  heating  100  ft.  of  2-ia.  pipe  ...  £2  12 
, 2 „ 200  ,,  „ „ ...  4 0 

,i  3 „ 400  .,  „ „ ...  5 10 

Delivered  free  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

MESSENGER  AND  CO.,  LOUGHBORO’,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


MUSSETT’S  PATENT  PORTABLE 

1 1 o - w ^ 'X'  xi: 

Is  nneqnallod  for  heating  any  size  Greenhouse  by  Oil,  Gas, 
or  Coal  with  expedition  and  economy.  Boiler  and  Pipes  com- 
plote  from  50s.  Catalogue,  with  100  Hlustratious,  post  free, 
2id.  J.  M.  will  call  on  any  intending  purchaser,  give  every 
information  free,  except  cost  of  rail ; distauco,  long  or  sliurt, 

WlN^ihlNLEY  ROAD,  CLAPHAM  JUNCTION,  London. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  & CO., 

Horticultural  Builders, 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  II.  LASCELLES  and  CO.  will  give  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  Horticultural  Work  free  of  charge,  and 
send  competent  Assistants  when  necessary. 

LASCELLES’  New  ROCKWORK  MATERIAL 
in  various  Colours.  Samples  can  be  seen  and  prices  ob- 
tained at  121,  Bunhill  Row,  and  3i,  Poultry,  Cheapsido, 
E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  Wooden  Buildings,  Greenhouses 
and  Conservatories,  and  Concrete  Slabs  for  Walls,  Paths 
and  Stages,  sent  post  froe  on  application. 


RICHARDSON’S  PATENT 


THE  JiE.sr  LAMP  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  LS 

THE  EMPIRE  LAMP. 

(Rii-imniiili,i;'s  Patunt.) 

THE  MO, ST  BRILLIANT  A;  ECONOMICAL 
DjMESTIC  LIGHT  EXTANT. 

It  Equals  O.asfor  Simplicity,  but  surpasses  it 
for  Illuminating  Power. 

This  Lamp  burns  without  a chimney,  a pear, 
shap  3(1  globe  only  being  required,  which  has 
never  been  knowu  to  break  from  the  heat  of 
the  llamo.  It  will  pivo  more  light  than  any 
otlier  Lamp  with  a wick  of  equal  size.  The 
comViustiori  is  so  perfect  that  it  deodorises  tko 
I oil,  and  burns  absolutely  withoutsmell,  giving 
an  iuti  n^e  pure  white  and  beautiful  light.  It 
isuerivall'd  for  simplicity  in  cleiiiing,  light- 
ing, and  trimming,  and  will  lin  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  wliercver  its  many  and  sub- 
stantial merits  are  once  really  known. 

It  is  tlic  perfection  of  Artificial  Light. 
Suitable  al  ike  for  the  cottage  or  tlie  mansiot . 
churches, cliapels, schools,  puI)liobuilJings,&c. 

Large  Illn-tratod  Catalogue,  with  full  pnr- 
t'culars,  giving  valuable  hints  on  Domestic 
Ligliling  and  the  M.auagcment  of  Lamps,  free 

, ou  application  to 

THE  HOLBORN  LMVIP  CO.,  I’.S,  ITor.noaN,  London,  E.C. 
.S.ay  wher  i you  saw  this  Advurtisemi  ut. 


PORTABLE  PLANT  FRAMES. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


The  above  are  without  exception  the  most  useful  kin  I of 
frame  for  plant  growing,  and  every  one  with  a garden  should 
possess  one.  The  sashes  turn  right  over  one  on  to  the 
other,  and  the  boxes  are  put  together  with  wedges,  and 
can  be  takea  apart  in  a few  minutes.^  Sizes  and  prices, 
carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England,  ready  glazed  and 
painted  : - £ s.  d. 

6 ft,  long,  4 ft.  wide  ( I 2 16  0 

12  „ 4 „ J Packing  I 4 15  0 

6 ,,  5 ,,  1 cases  free.  f 3 15  0 

12  „ 5 „ I _)  610  0 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  iu. 

Lights  and  Framing  for  Brick  Pits  at  proportionately  low 
prices. 

K.  Halliday  and  Co.,  Hothouse  Builders  and  Engineers, 
hoyal  Hoiticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


SCCTiON  OF  PATINT  ROOF  VENTiLATOR 


Hot-water  Apparatus  fixed  in  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


DAVID  LOWE  & SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 

GILMORE  PARK,  EDINBURGH  ; and  CORNBROOK, 
CHESTER  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  Application  for  every  description  of 
Ilorticultur.al  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Garden  Frames  and  Sashes  in  Stock. 


W.  RICHARDSON  8c  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER, 
CLOTH,  and  FIBRE  for  Fumigating. 


The  best  and  strongest  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  6 lb.,  4s.  6(i. ; 
28  lb.,  20s.  Good  Strong  Tobacco  P.aper  or  Cloth,  6 lb.  3s.  6d.  ; 
28  lb.,  15s.  Carriage  paid  to  London,  or  any  Railway  Station 


Kent.  . m , 

All  our  articles  contain  the  pure  Essence  of  Tobacco  only. 
Used  in  Royal  Nurseries,  the  GarJous  of  the  Nobility,  aud 
Ipu-iHno*  men  of  the  Profeision,  &c. 


Mandfacturees, 


DARLINGTON  BROS.,  Predoriok  Street, 
CHATHAM. 


Post  oflicoOriiorsandOliequeB,  Darlington  Bros.,  Clmtlmm, 
Old  Tobacco  Rope,  very  stuono,  for  Fumigating,  &c., 
14  lb  4s.  6d.  ; 28  lb.,  8s.  j 50  lb.,  15s.  ; 1 cwt.,  28s. 


g GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

As  supplied  to  the  ROYAL  GARDENS  Sh 
and  the  leading  GENTRY  and  FLORISTS  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  6d.  per 
Sack,  10  for  13s.,  15  for  18s.,  30  for  30s.  AU  Sacks 
ncluded.  Truck  (loose),  40s.  Best  Brown  Fibrous 
Peat,  6s.  per  sack;  6 for  22s.  6d. ; Black  Fibrous 
Peat  4s.  6d.  per  sack ; 6 for  20s. ; sacks,  4d.  each, 
hoarse  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bushel.  YeUow 
^'ibrous  Loam,  Leaf-Mould,  and  Peat-Mould,  each  at  Is.  per 
mshel.  Manures  of  all  kinds,  fresh  Sphagnum,  Garden 
Sticks  and  Labels,  Russia  Mats, &c.  TOBACCO  CLOTH 
ind  PAPER,  best  in  the  market— Cloth,  8d.  per  lb. ; 
ipdcialitd  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  lOd.  per  lb.,  28  1b. 
Is.  Write  for  Price  List. 

W Herbert  and  Co.,  Horticultural  Stores,  19,  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow’s,  Fishmonger). 


Greenliouses. 

PIT-LIGIITS  and  FRAMES,  Glazed  or 

UnglazctL 

Estimates  for  any  Style  or  Dimensions. 

Ptiee  List  Post  Free. 

. IlAKKis,  Itoiticultural  BuiUlo- , "SVaA  eudon,  Woburn,  Peils. 


The  Subscription  to  the  ‘‘  GAKDENEES’  MAGAZINE  ” is 
11s.  6d.  for  one  year,  6s.  six  months,  commencing  at  any 
date.  Postal  order  to  the  Publishers  will  secure  prompt 


free  delivery  per  post. 

REMITTANCES  PAYABLE  TO  E.  W.  ALLEN,  PUBLISHER  "GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE,”  4,  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  GARDENERS’  MAGAAINE. 
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ANNIVUnSAIlll-a.  PkSTIVAI.8, 
OCCUIIRKNCKS,  HiSTUItICAI.  N0TK8,  AC. 


Hldll  Watkii  at 


B 8 


1st  Sunday  In  Advent. 
I’roteiulor  nt  Dol  by,  171?. 

Dili  Nile,  1461. 

St.  Nicfitlim, 

MurHlml  Noy  shot.  1816. 

(yHi'i'j.lioii  tf/fli*  JWiii  i/, 

\ amlj  ke  (palutoi)  died,  1U41. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1882. 


THK  GARDEN  ORACLE  AND  FLORTCITLTUUAL  YEAR  BOOK  roll  1883  is  Now 
THE 

KZr,uZ”iewTlZ®Tn®vi1t‘^‘‘“'’"  f v.arietie,s  of  Seeds.  FIoZs,  &c“and  S 

year  ' inventions  and  achievements  in  horticulture  during  the  past 


^udixia  ^nh%  for  «ns«rit0 

^”v.r.ib.Xw'c’'  i*4S'o”ohTd?'  "■ 
vTaKni 

andMorri3fat''os1)orn’aNur3ery7sanb^^^ 


The  Horticultural  AVork  that  is  carried  on  at  South  Kensington 
IS  m a great  degree  dependent  on  the  two  committees  of  the  RH.S. 
and  the  special  societies  that  represent  certain  favourite  flowers  that 
command  a considerable  /ollowing.  The  two  committees  have 
charge,  m one  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  in  the  other  case  of 
flowers  and  plants.  _ The  special  societies  represent  roses,  auriculas, 

^ society  was  in  process  of  formation 
f 11  f ora  ion  of  the  pink  to  the  position  it  deserves  but  has 
fallen  from  ; but  the  promoters  6vere  fearful  of  hazarding  a new 
venture  while  the  general  state  of  affairs  at  South  Kensington 
appears  to  be  altogether  unfavourable  to  new  enterprises,  if  nob  to 
hoiticulture  in  general,  m all  its  aims  and  aspects.  Taking  the  case  as 
It  stands,  Ave  must  regard  the  committees  and  the  special  societies 
as  thepriMipal  promoters  of  horticultural  progress,  apart  from  those 
ageMies  that  derive  their  impulse  from  commercial  considerations. 
The  Council  of  the  E.H.S._  has  other  work  to  do  : its  energies  are 

aT  . consequences  ; in  negotiations  now 

with  her  hRjesty  s Commissioners,  and  again  with  a grand  com- 
mittee of  a Fisheries  exhibition,  and  at  all  times  with  the  adminis- 
riation  of  the  funds  and  the  general  management  on  behalf  of  the 
± ellows.  That  the  Council  have  claims  on  the  Fellows  for  confi- 
dence and  support  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  ; and  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  Fellows  are  satisfied  that  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  as  a corporate  body  have  been  judiciously  dealt  with  by 
, their  representatives  in  the  Council.  That  the  state  of  things  is  far 

venture  to  deny ; but  the  case  is  one  of 

!infn  f Lp  ^ fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 

unto  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 

i®  required  of  all  who 
profess  to  be  actuated  by  horticultural  sympathies.  It  is  with 

K “'^ch  pain— that  we  note  the 

lack  of  needful  oyalty  m certain  quarters.  The  special  societies 

misrepresented,  accused,  and  defamed. 
We  M ill  not  say  that  they  have  suffered  much  by  the  ill-natured  and 
toAvhich  they  have  been  subjected,  but  it 
Mtipr  criticism  does  tend  to  the  disadvantage 

rathei  than  otherwise  of  the  subject  of  it.  At  this  moment  we  ha?e 
nothing  to  do  with  proposals  for  » affiliation  ” and  the  like,  because 
such  proposals  have  never  been  formulated  : they  go  about  like 
stray  feathers  that  the  breeze  tosses  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
nobody  cares,  perhaps,  what  becomes  of  them.  It  may  be  well,  at  a 
suitable  time,  to  consider  if  the  E.H.S.,  as  the  so-called  “parent” 
society,  cap,  with  advantage  to  horticulture,  supersede  the  special 
societies  with  organizations  of  its  own.  But  the  time  has  not  come  • 
It  rather  appears,  indeed,  that  the  existence  of  the  E.H.S.  itself  is 
likely  to  become  a primary  question,  and  the  special  societies  may 
very  well  wait  until  their  secondary  position  can  be  properly  recog- 
while  they  are  covertly  assailed  we  may  with  propriety 
ask,  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  general  look-out  at  South 
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- „ -.-thwith  abolished?  If  tliey  were  onlv 

excluded  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  centre  of  light  and  leading 
there  would  be  a serious  diminution  of  horticultural  light  up  tliere  • 
and  the  true  friends  of  the  cause  may  therefore  be  invited  to 
continue  their  support  of  these  societies  without  heeding  the  va</uc 
talk  that  is  current  about  some  hypothetical  “ affiliatioin” 

Whatevep  may  be  the  degree  of  mischief  resulting-  from  the 
assaults  against  the  special  societies,  it  is  likely  to  be  au°mented  bv 
a new  crusade  that  has  been  opened  against  the  Floral  Committee. 
Our  readeis  will  remember  that  the  little  cliionodoxa  was  once  upon 
a time  made  a stalking-horse  for  the  confusion  of  the  Floral  Com- 
niittee,  but  the  endeavour  failed.  In  face  of  a certain  .actual  or 
imiflied  promise  of  pressure  the  committee  stood  firm  for  "iviii"  or 
refusing  a certificate  according  to  the  free  vote  of  a majority.  Then 
followed  loroposal.s  for  breaking  up  the  committee  into  sections 
which  would  probably  become  _ factions ; but  the  cliionodoxa  had’ 
after  all,  to  stand  upon  its  merits,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  has 
not  been  certificated  to  this  day.  The  new  complaint  a uiinst  the 
Floral  Committee  is  that  it  gives  certificates  to  florists’  flowers  which 
often  differ  from  each  other  by  very  small  degrees,  and  ivliich  the 
critics  appear  to  regard  as  never  worthy  of  certificates  at  all.  But 
a Floral  Committee  would  have  to  be  curiously  constructed  to  ensure 
on  its  part  a systematic  repudiation  of  florists’  flowers.  With  the 
insinuations  that  are^  made,  as  though  certain  members,  assumed 
to  be  incompetent,  might  be  named,  if  many  more  florists’  flowers 
were  certificated,  we  ivill  not  concern  ourselves,  as  we  should  like 
to  keef)  to  a respectable  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the  larfror 
question,  whether  the  Floral  Committee  should  suffer  extinction 
with  the  special  societies,  or,  ivith  those  societies,  undei’O'o  some 
mysterious  transformation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
as  yet  suggested. 

As  remarked  above  in  respect  of  the  societies,  there  is  a “ previous 
questipn.”  And  that  question  must  take  precedence  of  all  the  rest. 
This,  in  fact,  is  not  the  time  for  any  minor  reforms,  even  if  their 
desirableness  be  admitted  without  dissension.  The  year  is  nearly 
run  out,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  appointments  of  the 
E.H.S  for  1883  are  as  yet  decided.  Instead  of  being  affiliated,  the 
special  societies  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  extinction  or  paralysis,  or 
some  minor  disaster,  for  their  affairs  are  very  much  tied  up  with 
the  arrangements  that  prevail  at  South  Kensington,  and,  althourii 
so  far  as  their  own  affairs  are  concerned  they  are  prosperino-,  and 
have  clear  views  as  to  their  proceedings,  they  are  for  the  present 
brought  to  a dead  stop,  because  they  are  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  programme  of  the  Council.  If  they  were  set  free  they  might 
carry  on  their  work  in  their  own  Avay,  but  they  are  fettered  parily 
by  courtesy,  partly  by  formality,  aud  partly  by  the  e.^pn(  de  corps 
that  keeps  them  attached  to  the  R.H.S.  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
borders  and  the  enlivening  of  its  work. 

The  time  may  be  near  at  hand  for  many  and  great  changes,  but 
it  seems  to  us  at  the  present  moment  that  a spirit  of  conservative 
loyalty  is  needed,  both  to  sustain  the  Council  and  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  discord  in  the  ranks  of  active  horticulturists.  For 
changes,  whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  ive  have  at  present  no 
intelligible  signal.  ^ But  Avhen  the  time  for  changes  arrives  it  may 
be  deemed  convenient  to  absorb  or  affiliate,  or  do  something  else 
AVith  the  special  societies.  And  it  may  be  deemed  convenient  also 
to  divide  the  present  Floral  Committee  into  two  or  more  parts — 
say,  one  for  flowers  and  another  for  plants ; in  Avhich  case  the  Fruit 
Committee  will  certainly  have  to  be  in  like  manner  divided,  so  as  to 
pass  the  fruits  in  one  direction  and  the  vegetables  in  another.  We 
pass  oyer  all  possible  changes  that  may  appear  to  be  needed  in  the 
Scientific  Committee,  because  so  few  persons  take  any  interest  in  its 
proceedings,  Avhich  consist  for  the  most  part  in  the  splitting  of  hairs 
and  the  superficial  study  of  vegetable  malformations.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  secondary  questions,  but  when  the  time  arrives, 
and  definite  proposals  are  made,  the  Fellows  will  be  influenced  by 
common  sense  much  more  than  by  criticisms  that  appear  to  lack 
the  seasoning  salt  of  generous  feeling. 

Where  are  the  Good  Potatoes  ? This  question  has  been  asked 
and  answered,  and  may  be  asked  aud  answered  again  without  being 
exhausted  of  its  interest.  It  appears  that  the  average  shop  article 
is  a poor  thing,  and  too  often  the  cook  who  has  to  prepare  it  for  the 
table  is  also  a poor  thing ; and  the  poor  potato  and  the  poor  cook 
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produce  l)ct\v’ooii  tbein  !iu  uiisuvoury,  jjorliaps  unsightly,  dish.  Die 
subject  is  wortliy  of  serious  considenilion,  and  it  may  be  proper  to 
l)egin  by  (piestioning  the  implied  postulate  that  the  potatoes  of 
commerce  have  of  late  years  declined  in  relative  quality.  Observa- 
tion in  the  markets  and  the  shops  has  suggested  to  us  that  potatoe.s, 
regarded  iu  the  aggregate,  arc  worse,  ami  they  are  also  better,  than 
they  were ; and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  strike  a fair  balance 
and  say  whether  in  the  end  the  public  gain  or  lose  by  the  changes 
of  the  past  few  years. 

The  whole  business  of  producing  potatoes  for  the  markets  has 
within  the  ])ast  ten  years  undergone  considerable  changes,  greatly 
to  the  .advantage  of  producers,  if  not  always  to  the  adv.antage  of 
consumers.  Those  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  joint 
efibrts  of  man  .and  nature.  The  frequent  failure  of  the  crop,  through 
unf.avourable  weather  in  the  growing  season,  has  quickened  the 
energies  of  cultivjitors  in  raising  or  discovering  sorts  capable  of 
resisting  the  disease.  Some  half-dozen  sorts  have,  in  consequence, 
acquired  special  importance,  and  of  these  three  may  be  said  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  favour  of  commercial  cultivators.  They  are  the 
well-known  Champion,  Skerry  Blue,  and  M.agnum  Bonum.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  new.  But  the  fact  tells  directly  on  the 
question.  Is  the  aver.age  market  supply  better  or  worse  than  it  was 
ten,  seven,  or  s.ay  live,  years  .ago  ? 

It  must  be  observed  that,  as  we  cannot  have  two  sorts  of  potatoes 
on  one  and  the  s.ame  spot  of  ground,  increased  cultivation  of  a 
certain  few  sorts  must  tend  to  throw  out  of  cultivation  some  other 
sorts.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  The  markets  used  to 
be  supplied  with  Regents,  Flukes,  Fortyfolds,  Lapstones,  and 
Dawes’  Matchless,  .all  of  them  ranking  high  in  table  quality,  but  .all 
of  them  li.able  in  an  especial  degree  to  fail  of  a crop  as  the  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  weather.  Who  shall  blame  the  cultivator 
who  puts  down  a hundred  acres  of  Champions  instead  of  the  like 
breadth  of  Regents  or  Flukes,  when  his  main  motive  is  to  be  as 
ne.ar  certainty  as  possible  in  securing  a return  for  his  outlay  and 
Labour  1 In  his  own  interest  and  in  the  public  interest  his  proceed- 
ing is  equally  justifiable.  As  regards  his  own  interest,  he  selects  the 
kind  of  investment  that  appears  the  safest,  and  we  commend  him 
for  his  prudence.  As  regards  the  public  interest,  there  is  a prospect 
of,  say,  a thousand  tons  of  potatoes,  whereas  by  putting  down  some 
of  the  more  susceptible  sorts  the  prospect  would  be  of  a few  hundred 
tons  only,  or  perhaps  of  absolutely  nothing.  But,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  result  is  to  put  in  the  market  a thousand  tons  of 
inferior  potatoes.  The  Regent  to  the  Champion  is  as  Hyperion  to 
a satyr,  and  the  good  folks  who  now  eat  Champions,  and  at  the  same 
time  remember  the  Regents  and  Lapstones,  may  well  raise  the  cry, 
Where  are  the  good  potatoes  1 

The  deterioration  we  have  been  compelled  to  discourse  on  in 
respect  of  grape  vines,  peach  trees,  and  other  sensitive  forms  of 
exotic  vegetation,  is  as  marked  in  the  case  of  the  potato  as  in  any. 
There  is  no  plant  in  our  gardens  of  general  value  and  importance 
that  equals  it  in  susceptibility  to  any  extreme  meteoric  conditions. 
It  is  the  sport  of  the  weather  from  the  day  it  is  planted  to  the  d.ay 
it  is  t.aken  up,  .and  there  is  something  akin  to  the  wonderful  in  the 
fact  that  we  do  derive  from  it  immense  annual  aggregates  pf  whole- 
some food.  But  in  a run  of  bad  years  the  more  susceptible  kinds 
are  inevitably  killed  out,  or,  at  all  events,  are  reduced  in  bulk  and 
relative  importance,  and  the  cultivators  lean  to  sorts  that  are  most 
likely  to  weather  the  storm,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  sUandard 
of  quality.  Thus,  in  a certain  p.art  of  the  market  supply  a second- 
rate  article  predominates  where  a first-r.ate  article  was  cheap  and 
abund.ant  heretofore.  But  there  is  after  all  a bright  side  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  for  the  healthy  .and  productive  Magnum  Bonum 
has  now  obtained  a firm  hold  of  the  market,  and  is  pushing  the 
Champion  out  of  it  by  reason  of  its  threefold  superiority  : it  is  a 
better  cropper,  it  is  a better  disease  resister,  and  it  is  very  much 
better  on  the  table.  This  v.ariety  must  rank  below  such  as  the 
Lapstone  in  qinality,  but  it  is  so  good  as  it  is  now  offered  in  the 
markets  th.at  we  are  disposed  to  rog.ard  it  as,  in  its  own  proper  sphere 
of  utility,  the  greatest  boon  bestowed  upon  the  public  during  this 
present  nineteenth  century.  Where  it  is  in  constant  use  no  one 
asks.  Where  are  the  good  potatoes  1 because  no  one  asks  for  a thing 
he  already  possesses.  The  better  price  the  Magnum  brings,  coupled 
with  its  superior  vigour  of  constitution  and  repellent  power  when 
the  diseases  prevails,  will  within  a few  years  establish  it  as  the  most 
certain  and  ])rofitalde  variety  wo  possess,  and  the  Champion  rnust 
make  w.ay  for  it,  as  tlie  Regent  had  to  make  way  for  the  Champion. 
AVo  .shall  expect  to  see  some  few  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  v.arieties  running  it 
a close  race,  and  the  closer  the  better  for  both  growers  and  consumers, 
for  we  may  now  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  process  of  selection 
will  discover  varieties  combining  even  in  a higher  degree  than 
Magnum  the  advant.ages  of  high  cropping  with  high  Cable  quality, 
and  a pisculi.ar  ability  to  resist  the  .attacks  of  the  destructive  fungus. 
But  while  we  are  waiting  and  searching  we  have  some  trustworthy 


sorts  from  which  to  select  at  discretion,  and  we  seem  to  have  made 
a very  consider.ablo  advance,  without  the  aid  of  necromancy,  or  even 
of  the  microscopists,  towards  the  discovery  of  a preventive  of  potato 
di.sease.  Wo  may  once  more  repeat  the  words  we  have  often  uttered, 
th.at  the  only  preventive  of  permanent  value  would  be  found  in 
scientific  cultivation,  for  our  warfare  is  not  with  a fungus,  but  with 
unfavourable  conditions  that  affect  the  whole  plant,  and  by  reducing 
its  vitality  expose  it  to  the  assaults  of  parasites.  The  raising  and 
selecting  of  varieties  constitute  an  important  part  of  scientific  cul- 
tivation, and  the  practical  men  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be 
scientific  are  better  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  than  the  savants 
who  put  their  trust  in  microscopes,  and  hard  words,  and  laughable 
p repositions.  


A Natural  History  Museum  is  in  process  of  organization  in 
connexion  with  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

“The  Horticultural  Directory”  (171,  Fleet  Street)  comes  in 
good  time  to  be  useful.  It  is  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  publication, 
and  it  has  grown  to  240  pages. 

“ Paxton’s  Flower  Garden.”— The  new  number  (28)  just  published 
contains  coloured  portraits  of  Vanda  tricoloT,  finely  done,  and  Apono- 
geton  distachyon.  The  black  and  white  figures  comprise  Bleiia  patula, 
liosa  Fortimiana,  and  Acacia  viscidula. 

Potato  Manure. — Mr.  John  Perry  h.as  again  made  a fine  show  of 
potatoes  at  the  Cattle  Show  at  Bingley  Hall,  and  he  reports  that  his 
crop  is  heavy  and  of  the  finest  quality  throughout.  The  special  manure 
he  employs  is  that  proposed  by  the  eminent  chemist  M.  Georges  Ville, 
consisting  of  352  lbs.  ot  superphosphate,  264  lbs.  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
264  lbs.  nitrate  of  potash  per  acre. 

A PERFECTLY  White  Mignonette  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from 
Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Sons,  of  the  Nurseries,  Cirencester.  In  what 
degree  it  differs  from  Parsons’s  and  other  white  varieties  we  cannot 
say,  not  having  any  at  hand  for  comparison.  But  as  we  now  see  the 
novelty  it  is  pleasing  for  its  purity  of  colour  and  the  compact  character 
of  its  head  of  flowers. 

Russian  Frost. — Letters  from  Russia  report  that  an  unusually 
severe  frost  has  suddenly  made  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
stopping  summarily  all  navigation,  and  making  for  the  time  all  inter- 
communication difficult  and  precarious.  At  Nishni-Novgorod  nearly 
100  steamers  and  1,000  barges  and  other  vessels,  all  laden  with  grain, 
are  locked  in  the  ice,  and  no  one  expects  a release  till  spring. 

The  Destruction  by  Fire  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset, 
entails  the  loss  of  a noble  remainder  of  the  tiuie  of  Edward  II.,  and  of 
a show  place  that  held  a very  honourable  position  amongst  the  archi- 
tectural adornments  of  the  county.  These  old  structures  appear  to 
be  always  in  danger  through  the  proximity  of  old  woodwork  to  the 
chimneys  and  firegrates,  an  evil  admitting  of  remedy  if  dealt  with  in 
time. 

A BUSY  WEEK  is  in  prospect  for  London,  and  country  cousins  are 
flocking  in  at  a great  rate.  The  opening  of  the  New  Law  Courts  by 
the  Queen  on  Monday,  and  the  Cattle  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  will  very  well  finish  up  the  work  of  the  year 
in  the  sight-seeing  way.  That  the  Parliamentary  Session  is  nearly  at 
an  end  is  evident,  and  the  prorogation  is  all  that  will  be  wanted  to  make 
a clear  board  for  Christmas. 

The  Chrysanthemum  appears  to  be  rising  in  fashionable  estima- 
tion. At  the  marriage  of  Mr.  H.  Manners,  son  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.,  with  Miss  Violet  Lindsay,  which  took  place  at  St. 
George’s,  Hanover- square,  the  other  day,  the  bridesmaids  carried  each 
a huge  bouquet  of  red  and  yellow  chrysanthemums.  As  things 
Indian  are  just  now  in  high  favour,  perhaps  the  votive  associations  of 
the  “ gul  Davidee  ” may  have  had  a share  iu  suggesting  the  idea  as 
well  as  the  artistic  appreciation  of  colour  effects,  which  is  growing  a 
characteristic  of  educated  English  people. 

Opening  op  a Silo. — In  the  Times  of  Thursday,  Mr.  Thomas 
Christy  gives  an  account  of  the  opening  of  a silo  on  Mr.  Henry  Hqare  s 
Pagenhurst  Farm,  Staplehurst,  on  November  21.  He  says  ; The  inside 
measurement  was  24  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  10  ft.  deep,  and  built  of  stone 
faced  with  cement,  in  a barn.  I furnished  the  particulars  for  this  silo 
in  March,  and  at  the  end  of  May  three  acres  of  trifolium  (a  “ very  good 
crop  ”)  were  mown  and  cut  up  small  with  the  chaff  cutter,  and  well 
trodden  into  the  silo.  It  stood  above  the  edge  about  12  in.,  and  was 
weighted  with  three  planks,  and  on  these  a heavy  weight  of  stone. 
Mr.  Austin,  the  bailiff,  informed  me  that  he  estimated  the  weight  of 
creen  trifolium  was  50  tons,  and  that  it  would  prodvico  eight  tons  ot 
hay  if  dried.  The  mass  had  shrunk  to  almost  one-half  its  original 
depth.  Upon  removing  the  stone  and  three  of  the  planks  we  canie  to 
a one-inch  covering  of  straw,  which  had  partially  rotted,  then  with  a 
hay  knife  Mr.  Austin  cut  into  a corner  of  the  silq.  About  3 in.  ot  tlie 
ensilage  was  found  to  be  mouldy,  but  under  this  it  was  m perfect  order 
and  green;  the  flowers  were  nearly  as  red  and  fresh  as  when  put  into 
the  silo.  In  a short  time  the  smell  and  colour  changed  as  the  mass 
became  exposed  to  the  air.  The  object  of  ensilige  is  to  iiiaiiitaiii  the 
sap  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  state,  without  having  luidergone 
eitlier  the  transformation  into  grain  and  straw,  or  tlm 
haying.  It  is  proved  by  all  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  United  btates  tli.at 
the  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cows  fed  on  ensilage  lias  the  rich 
yellow  colour  and  flavour  that  is  never  found  in  winter  when  cows  cau- 
iiot  get  into  the  pastures,  and  arc  fed  upon  hay,  roofs,  and  giain. 
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Now  tliat  tlio  livirvy  and  (’xcitoiiicnt  of  tlio  oxliiltitioiiH  are  over  it  may, 
perliapa,  ho  well  to  <li8Cii8H  tlio  laorita  of  the  iiioBti  important  of  recent 
lilt roiliu;t iona,  ami  determino,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  the  ^iiins 
of  tiu'  past  two  or  three  seasons.  To  coniine  the  discussion  to  the 
varietits  which  were  presented  to  piihlic  notice  for  the  first  time  tliis 
si'ason  would  he  to  witJiliold  uselul  information  from  cultivators,  ,i8 
ill  most  eases  it  is  not  until  the  second  or  third  year  that  the  flowers 
aiH>  sei‘11  in  propi'r  character.  It  is  certainly  a rare  matter  to  sec  them 
in  lii'st-el.iss  condition  the  first  year  after  tliey  are  sent  out,  as  the 
cultiv'itors  are  not  as  a rule  ahle  to  obtain  plants  from  the  nurseries 
until  April  and  May,  and  owing  to  the  rate  at  which  novelties  have  to 
bo  multiplied  the  ex  imples  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  a sufliciently 
vigorous  gi'owth  to  produce  fully-developed  flowers  in  the  November 
£ dlowing?  The  greatest  number  of  novelties  are  as  usual  in  the 
Japanese  tasselled  section,  and  we  have  a goodly  number  of  promising 
varieties  of  the  current  season,  and  a rather  large  proportion  of  the 
varieties  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  seasons  have  fully  established 
their  claims  to  be  considered  first-class.  There  are  one  or  two  excellent 
incurved  flowers,  a good  sprinkling  of  pompones,  and  a retlexed  flower 
of  the  greatest  excellence  has  been  brought  prominently  into  notice. 
Collectively,  the  gains  arc  such  that  cultivators  have  not  much  of 
which  they  can  complain,  however  much  they  may  wish  that  raisers 
Would  devote  some  attention  to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
first-class  incurved  flowers. 

First  to  claim  attention  are  the  incurved,  for  exhibition  flowers 
have  made  their  appearance  at  such  wide  intervals  since  the  Versailles 
nurserv  was  dismantled,  and  the  cultivation  of  chrysanthemums  aban- 
doned at  the  Brunswick  nursery,  that  when  a first-class  variety  is  intro- 
duced we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  give  it  a hearty  welcome. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  occasion  to  institute  comparisons  between 
the  incurved  and  the  tasselled  flowers,  but  if  I were  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  most  important  chrysanthemum  of  the  current  year, 

I should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  in  favour  of  Lord  Wolseley  ; and  I 
would  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  is  the  very  finest  of  all  the  incurved 
flowers  introduced  during  the  past  decade.  Readers  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  have  been  already  informed  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  a fixed 
sport  from  Prince  Alfred,  so  well-known  for  its  large  size,  splendid 
form,  and  great  constancy,  and  when  it  is  said  that  in  all  but  the 
colour  it  is  an  exact  replica  of  that  famous  variety  a sufiicient  indi- 
cation will  have  been  given  of  its  importance  to  the  growers  who  have 
n > special  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  its  extreme  value  to 
amateurs,  who  from  the  position  of  their  garden  are  not  able  to  pro- 
duce good  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  James  Salter.  The  colour  is  a 
rich  shade  of  bronzy  led  with  orange  tips,  and  may  be  likened  to  that 
of  Nil  Desperandum,  but  it  is  quite  ‘distinct  and  decidedly  more 
effective.  Last  year  it  sported  with  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  gardener  at  (Joombe 
L ‘igh,  and  Mr.  Woodgate,  Warren  House,  two  successful  cultivators 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  ; and  as  the  sports  were  exactly 
alike,  it  was  arranged,  with  that  feeling  which  should  always  exist 
between  cultivators,  that  the  two  sports  should  be  sent  out  under  the 
same  name  to  avoid  confusion.  The  variety  excited  no  little  attention 
both  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  November  14,  and_  at 
the  magnificent  chrysanthemum  show  at  Kingston  on  the  following 
Thursday  ; and  Mr.  Gannell,  who  is  not  slow  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
sterling  novelties,  has  secured  the  stock.  The  other  incurved  flower  of 
recent  introduction  that  well  merits  attention  is  Mabel  Ward,  which 
was  sent  out  last  spring.  The  flowers  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  very  pleasing  in  appearance,  but  like  those  of  the  pai’ent  are 
hardly  large  enough  for  exhibition  purposes  in  a cut  state,  although 
when  properly  developed  they  w’ill  not  discredit  a stand  of  twenty-four. 
We  much  want  a really  good  incurved  yellow  flower,  for  on  the  one 
hand  Golden  Empress  and  Golden  Queen  are  too  pale,  and  on  the 
other  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Golden  Beverley  are  hardly  large  enough. 
Jardin  des  Plants  is  of  good  size  and  rich  in  colour,  but  it  is  not  good 
in  form. 

In  referring  to  the  Japanese  tasselled  flowers,  it  must  first  be  said 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  mention  a few  of  those  of 
special  importance.  First  to  claim  notice  are  the  new  varieties 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  this  season  by  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Sons, 
of  Kingston.  F.  A.  Davis  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  flowers  as  Abd-el- 
Kader  ; the  blooms  are  large  and  full,  the  petals  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  colour  a very  rich  crimson  with  blackish  maroon  shading  ; it  is  very 
promising  and  will  probably  be  sti’ongly  represented  at  the  exhibitions 
next  year.  Mans.  Deshranx  is  ii&tmct,  attractive,  and  first-class  ; the 
flowers  are  large  with  long  narrow  petals,  very  double,  and  of  a rich 
bronzy  orange  colour.  Madame  Brun,  like  the  two  preceding,  had  a 
certificate  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Floral  Committee,  but  what  its 
merits  are  to  entitle  it  to  the  distinction  I have  failed  to  discover. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  have  straight  petals  of  moderate 
width,  and  are  of  a rosy  lilac  colour.  If  freely  flowering  it  may  prove 
useful  for  the  conservatory,  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  exhibition. 
Safrano,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  is  the  very  best  of  the  whole 
series,  and  will,  I am  quite  sure,  attain  to  a higher  degree  of  popu- 
larity than  either.  The  flowers  are  large,  without  being  of  gigantic 
proportions,  very  full,  the  petals  long  and  narrow,  and  the  colour  a 
very  delicate  blush,  deepening  to  canary-yellow  in  the  centre,  a combi- 
nation of  colours  truly  exquisite. 

The  novelties  introduced  during  the  past  two  years  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  form  a very  important  group,  and  several  of  them 
have  already  made  considerable  headway.  Bend  Or  and  Thunberg 
are  two  fine  yellow  varieties,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable  of  the 
two,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  make  its  mark  at  the  exhibitions. 
Thunbei’g  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  fuller,  and 
of  much  finer  form  and  richer  in  colour.  It  has  been  exhibited  well  ia 


several  stimds  this  season,  but  the  finest  flower  was  that  shown  at 
Wimbledon  by  Mr.  Beckett,  of  .Sandown,  Eslier  j but  that  was  not 
equal  to  the  splendid  blooius  1 saw  in  tfie  Chelsea  nurseries  twelve 
months  since.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  Imd  this  season  a slight  trace  of 
green,  but  in  no  inst.incc  sufiicient  to  be  a defect,  and  in  tliose  well  grown 
there  was  not  tlie  slightest  trace.  Kiempfer  will  prove  a woitliy  com- 
lianion  to  Thunberg  ; the  flowers  are  very  large  and  full  and  of  a 
reddish  orange  colour.  It  is  in  the  same  way  as  Critcri  m,  which  it 
quite  surpasses  both  in  size  andefl'ectiveness;  JCex  /fafirorMia, certificated 
in  1881,  is  of  a deep  crimson  colour,  and  well  suited  for  conservatory 
decoration ; Earl  of  Bcaconsficld  has  liroad  curled  petals,  crimson  on 
the  upper  surface  with  yellow  reverse,  and  reminds  one  of  Hero  of 
Magdala;  Mary  is  a blush- white  flower,  and  of  noble  appearance 

when  in  proper  condition.  At  Chelsea  last  year  the  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  the  petals  curling  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  James 
Salter,  and  forming  globular  blooms  ; but  this  year  the  petals  of  all 
the  flowers  I have  seen  have  been  straight,  slightly  reflexirig  outwards, 
and  the  appearance  has  been  somewhat  disappointing;  but  this 
might  have  been  due  to  a want  of  strength  in  the  plants  ; and  as  stock 
can  now  be  obtained  as  early  as  the  cultivator  wishes  we  may  expect 
to  see  flowers  in  true  character  next  year ; Comte  de  Germiny  is  a 
noble  and  distinct  flower  of  the  Bismarck  type,  and  its  broad  much- 
curled  petals  give  it  a striking  appearance  in  a stand.  It  has  been 
well  shown  this  season  in  several  places,  and  its  value  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  cultivators;  Delicatum  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  are  two 
lijiht  flowers  of  a pleasing  character,  and  if  not  of  quite  so  much  import- 
ance as  the  foregoing  are  too  good  to  be  overlooked  ; Lucifer,  one  of  this 
year’s  vaideties,  will  be  found  of  immense  value  for  decorative  pui-poses, 
and  possibly  for  specimen  culture.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
and  of  a brilliant  orange-red,  and  a well-bloomed  plant  has  a very 
effective  appearance.  The  flowers  on  the  plant  shown  at  Kensington 
had  been  developed  for  some  time  and  had  lost  their  brilliant  colour — 
were  in  fact  so  dull,  as  compared  with  the  appearance  presented  a fort- 
night previously,  that  it  was  almost  a pity  to  show  it ; Comet  is  a 
promising  crimson  flower  of  full  size. 

Among.'it  the  varieties  which  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  of  Hackney, 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  to  cultivation  during 
the  past  two  years  are  several  that  will  eventually  occupy  a front  rank. 
Chinaman  is  a grand  purple  flower,  rich  and  distinct  in  colour,  and 
large  and  telling  in  appearance ; J.  Delaux,  brownish  crimson,  large, 
and  of  good  form  ; Mdlle.  Louise  Sahatie,  delicate  rose  shaded  white, 
distinct  and  pleasing  ; Mr.  J.  Starling,  rose-lilac,  the  petals  long  and 
twisted,  very  fine  in  its  line  of  colour;  FZamheau,  brilliant  crimson, 
flowers  large  and  full ; Laurence,  delicate  rose,  marked  with  white  and 
spotted  rose,  distinct  and  good  ; Striata  perfecta,  _ a very  beautiful 
flower,  the  petals  white  striped  with  rose  ; Belle  Gabrielle,  rose,  tipped 
white,  large  and  pleasing  ; Agrements  de  la  Nature,  a charming  flower 
of  medium  size,  and  of  a very  rich  and  distinct  shade  of  yellow ; George 
Gordon,  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  the  current  year,  has  hardly  come  up 
to  expectation  this  season,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  inability  of  the 
cultivators  to  obtain  plants  early  enough.  The  large-flowered  varieties, 
whether  tasselled  or  incurved,  must  have  a long  season  of  growth  to 
ensure  good  flowers,  the  assertions  of  some  writers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Both  last  year  and  this  season  I saw  fine  blooms  in 
Messrs.  Dixon’s  nursery  of  this  variety,  the  largest,  perhaps,  measuring 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  magnificent  collection  in  Finsbury 
Park  it  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  crimson  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  shape,  when  in  proper  condition,  to  Elaine,  but  owing  to  its 
earliness  it  will  perhaps  be  more  valuable  for  the  decollation  of  the 
conservatory  in  October  than  for  exhibition  purposes  in  November. 
Several  other  of  Messrs.  Dixon’s  varieties  I have  heard  spoken  of  very 
highly,  but  as  I have  not  seen  them  I am  unable  to  more  than  suggest 
that  they  should  not  be  neglected.  At  Putney  I met  with  a very  fine 
variety  under  the  name  of  Mrs,  Mahood,  which  I’eceived  the  prize  for 
the  best  seedling  in  the  exhibition  last  year,  and  was  awarded  a first- 
class  certificate  this.  The  flowers  are  extra  large,  very  double,  and  of 
a beautiful  shade  of  creamy  blush. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties,  as  yet  not  so  very  extensively  culti- 
vated, which  are  so  good  that  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  Fore- 
most amongst  them  is  Boule  d'Or,  a rich  yellow  flower,  of  which  asplen- 
didly-developed  example  wasstaged  at  Kingston  by  Mr.  King.  Ithasthe 
character  of  Yellow  Dragon,  one  of  the  most  distinct  flowers  we  have, 
but  it  is  much  larger  and  fills  up  well  in  the  centre  and  is  altogether 
better.  It  is  without  question  the  finest  of  the  golden  yellow  flowers 
for  the  exhibition  stage.  Another  flower,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly,  is  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  of  which  seven 
grand  blooms  were  staged  at  Kingston  by  Mr.  Molyneux.  The 
flowers  are  large  with  broad  stout  petals  curling  over  and  forming 
almost  perfect  spheres,  and  of  a bright  rosy  mauve.  When  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  presented  at  Kingston  the  blooms  have 
great  power  in  a stand.  Dr.  Macary  is  a splendid  light  variety,  the 
petals  broad,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  colour  delicate  lose.  Madame 
Emile  Dufour  is  a pleasing  flower  of  a pale  lilac  colour  with  creamy 
centre.  Balmoreau  is  a good  addition  to  the  rosy  purple  varieties, 
and  Mons.  Planchenau  is  a striking  flower  with  broad  curled  petals, 
and  of  a delicate  mauve-pink  colour. 

The  list  of  pompones  has  been  somewhat  augmented  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  the  most  important  perhaps  being  those  in  tra- 
duced by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  One  of  the  finest  of  recent_  in- 
troductions is  perhaps  Eclipse,  a rather  large  flower  of  a bright 
cinnamon-red  tipped  with  gold,  which  will  make  a telling  specimen  and 
be  of  great  value  in  a cut  state.  It  is  not  unlike  Eleanore,  which  was 
shown  in  grand  style  at  Putney,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  secured  by  cultivators,  whether  for  exhibition 
or  decoration.  Ringleader  is  a charming  flower  of  a rosy  lilac  colour. 
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and  well  merits  attention,  lirunclle  is  an  excellent  brownish  yellow 
flower  of  comparatively  liir^'C  size  ; Anuatusia,  rosy  pink ; Inimit- 
able, amber-yellow,  ami  Vinjinia,  white,  are  all  of  j'ood  quality  and 
effective,  and  are  speeially  valualile  for  tlnur  comparative  earliness. 
The  Continental  varietie.s,  Apotkiose,  purplish  rose,  Arhre  dc  Noiil, 
orange-red,  and  LaMancolte,  deep  crimson,  are  desirable  additions  to 
their  class. 

The  value  ol  King  of  the  CrinisonH  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
and  I now  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  advising  eultivators  for  exhi- 
bition not  to  accept  the  dictum  of  those  who  place  it  in  the  Japanese 
section.  It  is  strictly  a reflexed  flower,  and  for  my  own  part  I should 
have  no  more  hesitation  in  disqualifying  a stand  of  Japanese  flowers 
eontaining  a bloom  of  King  of  the  Crimsons  than  I should  one  in 
which  Empress  of  India  had  a place.  George  Gordon. 


I^otts  0f  ©bserbatwit. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

Amongst  a host  of  attractive  subjects  well  deserving  of  special  mention  that 
were  met  with  in  the  magnificent  exhibition  recently  held  in  Tunbridge  Wells, 
were  several  examples  of  Bouvardia  rosea  oculata,  an  excellent  and  little- 
known  variety.  These  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Charlton,  the  well-known 
nurseryman  of  this  town,  and  were  about  fifteen  inches  in  height,  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  were  so  thickly  studded  with  flowers  that  but  little  else 
could  be  seen.  That  cultural  skill  of  a high  order  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  evident  the  variety  is  remark- 
ably free  flowering,  for  almost  every  point  was  furnished  with  a truss  of  bloom. 
The  flowers,  it  may  be  observed,  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  B.  jasminoides, 
and  the  tube  is  rosy  red  andjthe  limb  a delicate  blush.  They  have  a pleasing 
appearance  on  the  plant,  and  are  most  valuable  in  a cut  state  for  botton  hole 
and  hand  bouquets  and  for  dressing  epergnes.  Another  bouvardia  which 
deserves  to  be  widely  known  and  extensively  cultivate!  is  Priory  Beauty, 
which  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  the  course  of  last 
spring,  for  in  its  shade  of  colour  it  has  no  equal.  This  variety  is  a sport  from 
Elegans,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect  but  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  a pleasing  shade  of  flesh-pink  ; B.  elegans  is  one  of  the  best  of  those 
with  red  flowers ; B.  jasminiflora  is  unsurpassed  amongst  the  white 
varieties,  for  it  blooms  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  very  fragrant ; B.  Vreelandi 
is  even  more  free  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  the  flowers  are  well  suited  for 
bouquets,  but  they  are  destitute  of  perfume,  which  is  a serious  defect ; B. 
Dazzler,  a comparatively  new  variety,  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  amongst  the 
scarlet  forms,  for  the  flowers  are  of  good  size,  produced  in  large  trusses,  and  of 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  To  have  bouvardias  in  perfection,  a stock  must  be 
raised  annually,  and  March  is  perhaps  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  in 
which  to  strike  the  cuttings.  Young  plants  have  the  most  thrifty  and  pleasing 
appearance,  and  with  a fair  amount  of  skill  bushy  examples  in  six-inch  pots 
large  enough  to  produce  a heavy  crop  of  flowers  may  be  had  in  October  from 
cuttings  struck  in  the  March  previous,  as  the  stock  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nur- 
series at  Chelsea  amply  testifies.  G. 

DINf^ER-TABLE  PLANTS. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  a capital  practice  to  invite  plants  suitable  for  the  dinner 
to  chrysanthemum  shows,  for  the  collections,  when  arranged  along  the  centre 
of  the  stages  on  which  the  cut  blooms  are  placed,  form  a pleasing  relief,  and 
afford  visitors  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
the  plants  best  adapted  for  placing  upon  the  table.  At  nearly  all  the  exhibi- 
tions this  season  table  plants  have  been  exceedingly  well  represented,  and  the 
collections  have  shown  that  cultivators  know  pretty  well  what  to  select  and 
how  to  prepare  the  respective  subjects.  At  two  or  three  of  the  exhibitions 
that  I had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  I noticed  with  regret  that  the  judges  had 
selected  for  the  first  and  second  places  collections  containing  examples  much 
too  large.  They  had  evidently  judged  the  plants  for  their  effectiveness  in  the 
position  they  occupied  rather  than  for  their  adaptability  for  the  dinner  table. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  a mistake  in  the  matter  of  size  in  judging  them  in  the 
buildings  in  which  chrysanthemum  shows  are  usually  held,  because  of  the 
large  size  of  the  building  so  dwarfing  the  plants  that  those  of  the  most  suitable 
size  for  the  table  have  an  insignificant  appearance.  Judges  of  experience 
guard  themselves  against  this,  whilst  those  who  only  officiate  once  or  twice  in 
in  the  course  of  the  year  overlook  the  fact  that  a plant  eighteen  inches  or  so 
in  height  has  a very  different  appearance  in  an  ordinary  dining  room  to  that  pre- 
sented in  a Corn  Exchange  or  TownHalllarge  enough  to  hold  eightor  tenhundred 
persons.  I have  seen  in  winning  collections  such  subjects  as  Maranta  zebrina 
and  Dracaena  Cooperi,  which  are  much  too  heavy  and  altogether  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  As  indicating  the  class  of  plants  best  suited  for 
the  dining  room  I would  mention  the  following,  which  were  met  with  in  first- 
prize  collections  at  exhibitions  where  the  judges  made  due  allowance  for  the 
size  of  the  buildings  and  the  surroundings  generally;  Aralia  Veitchi  gracil- 
lima,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  table  plants  and  quite  superseding  A . Veitchi, 
which  is  only  suitable  for  placing  upon  the  table  when  from  six  to  nine  inches 
in  height;  A.  leptophylla,  which  also  has  bronzy  digitate  leaves  with  long 
narrow  leaflets,  but  is  longer  in  all  its  parts ; when  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
heightit  has  a very  eh  gant  appearance.  Croton  argustifolium  is  the  most  popular 
croton  with  cultivators,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  kinds  when  in  a small  state,  and  it  takes  on 
a good  colour  at  an  early  stage  ; plants  with  a clear  stem  of  six  or  eight  inches 
anove  the  nm  of  the  pot  are  the  most  effective.  C.  Weismanni  ranks  next  to 
C.  anguslifolium,  and  when  well  grown  is  elegant  and  effective.  Some  of  the 
newer  kinds,  such  as  C.  Lady  Zetland  and  C.  Eclipse,  will  probably  make  good 
table  plants,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  shown  for  that  purpose,  and  in  this 
note  1 shall  confine  myself  to  subjects  that  have  been  exhibited  during  the 
current  season.  I’alms,  which  are  invaluable,  have  been  well  represented,  and 
of  the  numerous  kinds  exhibited  the  best  are  unquestionably  Cocos  Weddelliana 
and  Geononia  gracilis,  which  are  two  of  the  finest  table  plants  in  existence.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  I rather 

f refer  the  second  of  tfic  two,  particularly  when  very  small  plants  are  required. 

n the  general  character  tin  re  is  not  a wide  diflerence  between  them.  Dracicnas 
appear  to  be  great  favourites,  and  a considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
aa  to  which  are  the  best,  as  in  one  collection  wo  see  kinds  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  in  the  other  forms  with  the  broadest  1 f leaves.  It  may,  however,  bo  said 
that  the  narrow-leaved  lornis  are  alone  suitable,  and  1).  superba  may  bo  men- 
tioned as  the  best  of  those  with  cidoiircd  leafage,  and  1).  gracilis  as  the  finest 
of  thoto  with  green  foliage,  and  they  are  sulliciout  for  all  ordinary  pnirpcses. 


D.  Goldieaiia  has  formed  part  of  several  collections,  but  it  iji  quite  unsuitable, 
and  whenever  shown  has  been  a source  of  weakness.  Pandanus  Veitchi  is  of  a 
distinct  stylo  of  colouring  to  all  the  other  classes,  an!  when  nicely  grown  in  a 
live-inch  pot  can  bo  employed  with  much  advantage.  Cypeius  altcrnifolius,  if 
not  liist-class,  is  distinct  and  elegant,  and  is  desirable  where  table  plants  are 
constantly  in  retiuest.  The  typical  greui  leaved  form  is  much  preferable  to 
that  with  variegated  foliage,  as  it  has  a more  pleasing  appearance  in  contrast 
with  the  cloth,  glass,  and  plate.  Reidia  glaucescens  is  not  “a  plant  for  the 
million,”  as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  exhibited  two  or  three 
times  this  season,  but  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  can  be  employed  when 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  high.  Examples  quite  large  enough  of  all  the  fore- 
going can  be  grown  in  five-inch  pots,  aud  aa  lar  as  practicable  they  should  bo 
kept  to  that  size,  for  when  in  six-inch  pots,  which  are  usually  allowed  by 
societies,  they  require  ornamental  receptacles  of  inconvenient  dimensions. 
Many  of  them  may  be  successfully  grown  in  three-inch  pots,  provided  the  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  plunge  them  in  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  and  supply  occasionally 
during  the  growing  season  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

A Head  Gardener. 
GOLDEN  QUEEN  GRAPE. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  grape  has  not  attained  to  a high  degree  of 
popularity  amongst  cultivators,  aud  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
cause  of  its  not  making  much  headway,  as  very  hazy  notions  appear  to  prevail 
upon  the  point.  I am  afraid  I cannot  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter,  but 
with  your  permission  I should  like  to  record  an  observation  made  a few  days 
since.  As  your  readers  have  been  already  informed,  we  had  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  an  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous  plants,  and  fruits.  The 
latter,  which,  as  usual,  produced  an  excellent  display,  included  two  dishes  of 
the  Golden  Queen  grape.  In  both  the  bunches  were  large  and  the  berries  of 
good  size  ; but  in  the  colour  there  was  so  great  a difference  that  one  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  samples  represented  the  same  variety.  In  the  one  case 
the  berries  were  of  a dull  brownish  green  and  not  particularly  tempting,  whilst 
in  the  other  they  were  of  a rich  golden  amber,  and  resembled  in  colour  a first- 
class  sample  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  when  fully  ripe.  The  greenish 
bunches,  I was  informed,  had  been  cut  from  a vine  on  its  own  roots,  and  the 
amber-coloured  bunches  from  one  that  had  been  worked  on  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  was  mainly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  stock.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  really  able  to  exercise  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon 
the  Golden  Queen  as  to  ensure  the  full  development  of  the  colour,  and  if  s<r, 
whether  the  same  degre  of  heat  is  required  for  ripening  the  crop  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  Muscats.  Many  readers  of  the  Magazine  must  be  able 
to  afford  some  information  upon  this  point,  which  assuredly  is  not  wanting  in 
importance,  now  that  grape  growing  is  carried  on  so  extensively  on  all  sides, 
and  if  some  of  those  who  are  able  to  speak  from  practical  experience  would 
state  what  they  know  in  reference  to  the  matter  they  would  doubtless  oblige 
other  readers  beside  A Young  Gardener. 

VIOLETS  IN  WINTER. 

Cultivators  do  not  appear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  assistance 
sweet  violets  derive  during  the  winter  from  a mild  hotbed,  and  a reminder  at 
the  present  moment  will  probably  be  of  some  service.  In  mild  winters  like 
the  last  the  advantages  of  bottom  heat  in  the  culture  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  violets  such  as  the  Neapolitan  and  Marie  Louise  was  not  fully  apparent,  and 
were  we  to  invariably  have  such  weather  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say 
much  in  advocacy  of  bottom  heat.  But  we  never  know  what  weather  we 
shall  have,  and  it  will  not  do  to  speculate  on  a mild  winter  after  recent  expe- 
riences, and  the  prudent  cultivator  so  shapes  his  course  as  to  be  prepared  for 
the  severest  weather.  A strong  bottom  heat  such  as  is  required  by  melons 
and  cucumbers  is  not  of  course  necessary,  but  to  ensure  a plentiful  crop  of 
violets  throughout  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a pro- 
gressive state,  and  during  periods  of  severe  weather  this  can  only  be  done  by 
stimulating  the  roots  with  a little  warmth  underneath.  For  the  formation  of 
the  bed  there  is  nothing  to  equal  newly-gathered  leaves,  and  in  preparing  the 
frames  for  the  violets  we  fill  them  to  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  glass  with 
the  leaves,  treading  them  as  firmly  as  possible  to  prevent  their  sinking  to  any 
great  extent.  We  then  cover  with  eight  or  nine  inches  of  soil,  and  in  this  bed 
plant  the  violet  crowns  the  usual  distance  apart.  The  frame  required  for  the 
plants  to  be  flowered  in  pots  we  fill  to  within  about  nine  inches  of  the  glass 
and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  it.  The  heat  given  off  by  the  leaves  is  steady  and 
long-lasting,  and  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  cover  the  glass  with  mats  or 
litter  during  periods  of  frost  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  supply  of  flowers 
however  sharp  the  weather  may  be.  I may  add  that  our  frames  allow  of  the 
beds  of  leaves  being  made  four  feet  deep,  and  where  the  plants  are  in  beds  a 
less  depth  than  this  is  not  of  much  service,  as  the  heat  becomes  exhausted  at 
an  early  period  of  the  winter,  and  the  plants  are  left  without  assistance. 
When  they  are  in  pots  the  depth  of  the  bed  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as 
it  can  be  readily  renewed  at  any  time.  G.  S. 

FUCHSIAS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  in  the  conservatory  under  my  charge 
several  fuchsias  coming  freely  into  bloom,  and  presenting  such  an  attractive 
appearance  that  I am  induced  to  pen  a note  in  reference  to  them.  Of  late  years 
the  winter-flowering  fuchsias  have  not  been  grown  so  extensively  as  they  were 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  aud  they  are  not  perhaps  so  much  wanted,  as  we 
now  have  such  an  abundance  of  chrysanthemums,  salvias,  bouvardias, 
cyclamens,  and  priniulas.  But  they  are  too  good  to  be  discarded  altogether, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  lose  them,  as  would  be  my  employers,  who  highly 
appreciate  their  beauty.  The  kinds  to  which  I refer  are  Dominiana,  Serratifedia, 
Multiflora,  Splendens,  and  Rubra,  alt  of  which  produce  large  richly-coloured 
flowers,  and  are  very  attractive.  To  obtain  strong  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
autumn  is  a very  easy  matter,  and  the  first  two  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
border  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September  with  no  more 
attention  than  is  necessary  for  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  The  other  two 
can  be  grown  in  an  airy  frame  or  on  a bed  of  ashes  outside,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  August,  when  they 
should  be  taken  indoors  and  placed  in  a structure  where  they  will  enjoy 
rather  more  warmth  than  that  afforded  by  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ere  they 
are  taken  to  a house  we  devote  to  salvias,  bouvardias,  double  primula?,  aud 
cyclamens  that  are  required  for  flowering  early  in  the  winter,  and  in  this  they 
make  rapid  progress,  and  soon  become  well  furnished  with  their  beautiful 
flowers.  A few  cuttings  are  struck  annually  to  inaintaiu  a Buccos.siou  of  youtig 
plants,  and  for  ]>ropagating  purposes  wo  select  the  tops  of  thrifty  shoots  in 
March,  by  which  time  they  have  lost  rttuch  of  tluir  beauty,  aud  have  to  ttrako 
way  for  ether  sirbjt  cts.  We,  however,  keep  most  of  the  plarrts  throe  or^four 
year.?,  as  wo  obtain  more  bloom  from  them  than  from  yearlings.  W.  K. 
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COLD  PITS  AS  AIDS  IN  PLANT  CCLTUlilO. 

Hy  J.  C.  Cl  AiikK. 

1 1'  in  jiropor  to  lu'^iii  liy  Siiyinf'  that  in  tlio  following  rnuarks  1 do  not 
intt'iul  to  iiiijily  that  the  majority  of  gainh'iic'rs  arc  ignorant  of  the 
v.iluo  of  pits  and  frames  in  the  cultivation  of  jilants.  On  the  contrary, 
1 know  many  good  gardeiu'rs  who  make  a prolitalilc  use  of  such  strne- 
tures.  Mat  t hero  are  the  young  and  inexiierienced,  and  the  amateur 
gardeners,  Avho  form  a ratlu'r  long  list  of  readers  of  these  ])agea,  liy 
whom  the  use  of  such  commonjdace  strnctnres  are  not  valued  as  their 
merits  deserve.  In  saying  this,  I am  only  prompted  hy  a sincere 
desire  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  the  garden  ; and  1 may  assure  them 
that  I have  not  come  to  the  conclusion  suddenly  that  pits  and  frames 
are  such  valuable  adjuncts  to  horticultural  work.  Thirty  years  of 
jiraetice  have  taught  me  the  value  of  these  conveniences.  There  is 
indeed  much  more  to  be  done  with  pits  and  frames  than  has  been 
generally  recognized. 

In  the  month  of  September  last  I paid  a visit  to  the  garden  of  A. 
Edward,  Esq.,  at  Oaklands,  Dawlish.  This  garden  was  not  long  since 
renowned  for  its  valuable  collection  of  orchids,  but  they  are  not  now 
cuhivated  in  large  numbers;  so  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bedford,  the 
gardener,  is  now  more  centred  in  the  production  of  miscellaneous 
llowering  plants.  In  the  production  of  these  he  has  made  more  than 
an  ordinary  use  of  pits  and  frames.  He  has  employed  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  such,  plants  as  bouvardias,  poinsettias,  cyclamens,  and 
double  primulas,  and  the  healthy  robust  condition  of  the  plants  spoke 
plainly  how  well  the  treatment  suited  them.  Of  course  a man  of  Mr. 
Bedford’s  ability  as  an  orebid  grower  would  stand  in  good  stead  when 
his  energies  were  directed  into  another  channel,  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  show  that  when  pits  and  frames  are  skilfully  managed  they 
are  not  only  a boon  to  the  gardener,  but  the  conditions  they  afford 
under  proper  management  are  eminently  conducive  to  a healthy  and 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  plants  that  are  placed  in  them.  It  must  of 
course  not  be  forgotten  that  suitable  plants  must  be  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

1 was  particularly  struck  with  the  leafy  well-matured  growth  of  a 
large  number  of  plants  of  bouvardias  which  had  been  grown  in 
frames  all  the  summer,  and  were  just  then  being  taken  into  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Plants  in  such  robust  condition  would  in  due 
time  produce  plenty  of  flowers  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  cyclamens 
were  on  a par  with  the  bouvardias  ; they  were  leafy  and  full  of  health, 
and  even  at  that  early  date  examination  showed  that  they  were 
bristling  with  the  first  crop  of  flowers.  The  double  primulas  that 
were  also  growing  in  frames  were  the  pictures  of  health.  The  stout 
sturdy  leaf-stalks  plainly  told  that  they  had  not  been  coddled  in  any 
way,  and  I could  hardly  understand  how  such  grand  plants  had  been 
produced  under  such  circumstances.  But  there  they  were ; there  was 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  bearing 
strong  evidence  that  they  had  been  managed  by  a skilful  hand,  under 
conditions  that  some  cultivators  would  condemn  as  altogether 
iinsuitable. 

The  cinerarias  were  enjoying  the  cool  shade  of  a north  aspect 
under  some  temporary  lights,  and  I am  sure  I never  saw  plants  so  full 
of  health  at  the  same  time  of  year.  Mr.  Bedford  told  me  he  hoped 
to  get  them  when  in  flower  four  feet  through,  and  from  the  progress 
they  had  made  I am  satisfied  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  his  doing  so. 
There  was  no  coddling  of  the  plants  in  this  case;  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  growing  was  a rich  fibrous  loam,  with  a good  share  of  rotten 
animal  manure.  The  lights  were  merely  put  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  heavy  rain,  but  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  air  about  every  part  of  the  plants.  That  the  treatment  suited  them 
was  apparent  from  the  large  leathery  leaves  and  their  freedom  from 
insects — not  a spot  or  blemish  visible  in  any  part  of  the  plants. 

On  inquiring  how  long  the  plants  would  be  kept  in  their  present 
position,  the  reply  was  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  On  the 
first  approach  of  frost  they  would  be  taken  to  a cold  pit  or  frame  and 
there  complete  their  growth,  unless  very  severe  weather  set  in,  and 
then  they  would  require  to  b«  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

The  plants  cultivated  in  pits  and  frames  at  Oaklands  have  been 
dwudt  on  longer  than  I intended,  and  yet  I feel  I have  not  been  occupying 
space  needlessly.  I have,  indeed,  in  my  own  practice  proved  the 
advantages  of  pits  and  frames  as  aids  to  successful  plant  culture,  or 
I most  certainly  should  have  acquired  some  new  and  striking  impres- 
sions from  what  I saw  under  Mr.  Bedford’s  management. 

To  come  to  the  principal  object  of  this  article,  which  is  to  endeavour 
to  show  how  valuable  pits  and  frames  ai’e  for  a great  variety  of 
purposes,  I may  begin  by  saying  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the 
uses  to  which  a brick  pit  with  well-glazed  lights  may  be  put.  In  the 
winter  months  it  will  afford  sufficient  protection  for  many  half-hardy 
subjects,  and  in  the  spring  months  it  can  be  utilized  for  propa^atinw 
and  growing  on  a good  many  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fermenting  materials  can  be  secured  to  fill  up  the 
space  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  In  the  summer,  by  skilful 
management,  a brick  pit  may  be  converted  into  a stove  for  plants  that 
are  not  too  delicate.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  utilize  the  sun  heat  by 
shutting  up  early,  and  by  damping  the  walls,  and  syringing  the  plants, 
and  by  careful  attention  to  the  ventilation.  In  plain  language,  a bi'ick 
pit  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  man  is  invaluable,  and  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  all  gardens  of  any  pretensions.  To  name  one  more  use  for  brick 
pits,  how  very  valuable  they  are  for  the  reception  of  many  green- 
houseplants  duringthe  summer,  espe'-ially small  ormedium-sizedplants 
of  epacris,  ericas,  azaleas,  and  similar  subjects.  All  these  plants  do 
much  better  in  brick  pits  during  the  hot  summer  months  than  in 
ordinary  houses.  Plants  that  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider  if 
grown  in  a greenhouse  during  the  summer  will  not  be  half  so  liable  to 


tliis  post  if  placed  in  a properly-constructed  pit.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  The  air  of  a pit,  if  propcrlv  ventilateil,  is 
more  frequently  changiid,  tnid  all  the  surroundings  iinout  the  plants 
are  altogether  cooler,  and  therefore  they  are  placed  under  more 
natural  conditions.  The  artificial  conditions  under  which  plants  are 
usuiilly  grown  render  them  Busceptil>lc  to  attacks  from  many 
enemies. 

The  most  striking  example  that  I can  mention  of  the  superiority  of 
a brick  pit  over  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
herbaceous  calceolarias  :ind  cinerarias.  It  docs  not  matter  how  much 
care  is  devoted  to  them  when  grown  in  a house ; they  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  be  grown  so  sjiccessiully  as  in  a pit  or  well-pro- 
tected frame.  If  the  fi'ost  is  just  kept  from  them  that  is  all  they 
require.  The  explanation  of  this,  1 think,  is  plain  enough.  The  cool 
bottom  for  the  plants  to  stand  upon  which  a pit  affords,  and  the  advan- 
f age  of  bringing  the  plants  up  close  to  the  light,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  give  them  sufficient  room  to 
secure  vigorous  plants.  Healthy  growth  is  proof  against  all  insects, 
and  a clean  robust  plant  rarely  fails  to  produce  a satisfactory  head  of 
flowers. 

In  our  own  management  of  these  plants  we  make  it  a point  to  grow 
the  cinerarias  in  pits  until  their  flower  spikes  have  grown  up  six  or 
eight  inches  high.  The  calceolarias  we  do  not  remove  out  of  the  pits 
so  long  as  we  can  exclude  frost  by  extra  external  coverings.  In  such 
mild  winters  as  that  of  1881-2  they  do  not  taste  a bit  of  fire  heat,  and 
are  only  taken  into  the  house  when  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  rise. 
To  make  these  I’eniarks  quite  plain,  I had  better  say  here  they  refer  to 
cold  pits  and  frames  only,  and  not  to  those  that  are  heated  in  any 
way.  Not  but  what  heated  pits  might  be  made  available,  but  when 
such  is  the  case  artificial  heat  should  only  be  used  dui'ing  hard  frost. 
As  much  as  possible  external  coverings  should  be  used,  as  offering 
more  suitable  conditions  than  the  artificial  warmth,  whether  fi'orn 
flues  or  pipes. 

To  name  a few  other  plants  that  are  better  grown  in  pits  and 
frames  than  in  houses,  we  have  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Celosia 
pyramidalis.  Globe  Amaranths,  Linum  tryginum,  Gesnerias,  and 
Poinsettias. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  only  general ; 
and  in  the  case  of  tender  plants  pits  and  frames  are  only  available 
during  the  summer  months.  For  instance,  gesnerias  and  poinsettias 
can  only  be  grown  in  these  structures  for  four  months  during  the 
summer.  But  when  judiciously  treated  in  them  they  are  much  less 
trouble,  and  will  make  much  dwarfer  and  more  robust  plants  than 
when  grown  in  houses  where  they  are  surrounded  with  a dry  heated 
air  and  are  a long  way  from  the  glass. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  article  to  par- 
ticularize the  treatment  that  each  plant  named  requires.  There  must 
necessarily  be  something  left  for  the  cultivator  to  decide  according  to 
his  own  judgment  and  the  requirements  of  each  family  of  plants.  But 
this  much  I may  say  in  conclusion,  that  where  pits  and  frames  have 
not  been  brought  into  aetive  service  in  the  garden  they  should  not  be 
neglected  any  longer,  as  I am  quite  sure  that  if  properly  managed 
they  will  in  a short  time  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  con- 
veniences for  successful  plant  growing. 


FLOWER  FORCING  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

By  W.  Bradbuky. 

Although  the  conservatory  may  b«  made  fairly  attractive  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring  with  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house and  intermediate  structure,  there  can  be  no  question  that  to 
have  a thoroughly  good  and  continuous  display  of  flowers  during  these 
two  seasons,  and  to  meet  a demand  for  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decoi-a- 
tions,  the  aid  of  the  forcing  pit  is  essential.  The  plants  that  may  be 
had  from  the  cool  plant  houses  include  camellias,  cyclamens,  primulas, 
tree  carnations,  cinerarias,  salvias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  winter-flowering 
fuchsias,  heaths,  and  epacris  ; but  they  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves, 
and  should  when  practicable  be  supplemented  by  azaleas,  hardy  and 
greenhouse,  rhododendi’ons,  lilacs,  deutzias,  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  a 
few  herbaceous  plants  from  the  forcing  pit.  More  especially  are  the 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  necessary,  not  only  for  their  distinct 
character,  but  for  the  rich  and  attractive  colours  they  afford.  Knowing 
what  a valuable  adjunct  the  forcing  pit  is  to  the  conservatory,  I have 
thought  that  brief  directions  for  its  management,  and  a few  hints  on 
the  selection  of  plants  most  suitable  for  forcing,  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  useful  at  the  present  season. 

It  is  well  known  to  men  of  experience  that  flowei’s,  like  vegetables, 
may  be  forced  with  a fair  measure  of  success,  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  more  satisfactorily  and  econo- 
mically in  a substantial  and  efficiently-heated  structure.  The  most 
suitable  pit  or  house  for  a private  garden  in  which  the  forcing  of 
flowers  is  carried  on  to  a moderate  extent  is  a lean-to  with  a sharp 
pitch,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  In  this  two  beds  can  be 
arranged,  one  along  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back,  with  a walk 
between  them,  and  suitable  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  both 
dwarf  and  tall  subjects.  For  example,  the  hyacinths,  tulip^s,  and 
astilbes  can  be  placed  in  the  front  bed,  and  the  shrubs  of  various 
descriptions  in  that  at  the  back.  The  centre  walk  should  be  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  width,  the  greater  width  being  prefer- 
able, and  the  door  should  be  in  a line  with  the  walk,  to  facilitate  the 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  house  of  the  hand  and  wheel  barrow.  I am 
induced  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  doors  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
general  rule  to  place  those  of  lean-tos  at  the  back,  and  have  a walk 
along  the  ends,  where  there  are  fi’ont  and  back  beds,  with  the  result 
that  the  barrows  cannot  be  taken  inside,  and  the  back  bed  is  reduced 
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ill  Icnpjth  liy  alioiit  six  feet,  wliicli  is  :in  important  portion  in  liouses 
under  thirty  feet.  Onr  two  forcin"  houses,  which  arc  twelve  feet  in 
width,  liave  walks  a yard  wide,  and  we  can  in  removing  the  plants  to 
the  conservatory  place  them  upon  the  hand-harrow  inside  the  house, 
fix  a piece  of  canvas  to  shelter  them  from  the  cold  air  or  wind,  and  take 
them  direct  to  the  conservatory.  But  when  the  doors  .are  at  the  hack 
the  harrow  has  to  be  loaded  outside,  and  however  quick  and  careful  the 
men  are  the  plants  are  injuriously  exposed,  and  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  escape  of  heat  from  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  time  the  door  has  to  remain  open.  A lofty  house  is  not 
desirable,  but  it  must  be  high  enough  to  allow  sufticient  head  room  for 
a tall  man  to  pass  along  the  central  walk  without  stooping  ; or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  there  should  be  a clear  headway  of  six  feet  six  inches  along 
the  middle  of  the  path. 

An  efficient  heating  apparatus  is  of  prime  importance,  and  it  ought 
to  have  power  enough  to  maintain  a temperature  of  70  degrees  in 
severe  weather  without  hard  stoking.  Sufficient  power  will  be  obtained 
with  six  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  ; and  it  is  a good  arrangement  to  place 
a flow  and  return  next  the  front  wall,  and  similar  quantities  of  piping 
along  the  side  of  the  walk  and  against  the  back  wall,  as  an  equal 
distribution  of  heat  is  thus  secured.  Bottom  heat  may  be  provided  by 
fermenting  materials  or  hot-water  pipes,  as  the  cultivator  may 
determine.  But  as  a general  rule  it  is  preferable  to  combine  the  two, 
and  in  arranging  the  heating  apparatus  two  rows  of  three-inch  pipes 
should  be  placed  under  each  be^  and  low  enough  down  to  allow  of 
forming  a bed  of  leaves  or  other  fermenting  materials  about  thirty 
inches  in  thickness,  the  latter  of  course  to  be  placed  on  a platform 
that  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  heat  to  readily  pass  through. 
Slabs  of  slate  or  stone  are  the  best,  but  when  wood  is  employed 
sjiaces  of  two  or  three  inches  should  be  left  between  the  planks,  and 
be  covered  over  with  strips  of  slate  or  galvanized  iron,  as  may  happen 
to  be  available.  Without  some  such  provision  as  this  but  little  of  the 
heat  will  rise  to  the  plunge  bed  when  wood  is  employed  in  the  formation 
of  the  platform. 

When  fermenting  materials  have  to  be  depended  upon  for  affording 
bottom  heat,  leaves  or  tan  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  stable 
manure,  as  the  heat  from  them  is  steadier  and  more  lasting.  A 
mixture  of  leaves  and  manure  can  be  employed,  and  occasionally  beds 
originally  formed  with  leaves  may,  towards  the  end  of  winter,  have  a 
moderate  proportion  of  well-sweetened  manure  added  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  and  sustaining  the  heat.  These  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  beds  formed  in  a structure  built  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  and  in  ordinary  pits.  When  the  beds  are  provided 
with  pipes  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  is  a capital  material  for  the  formation 
of  a bed  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  but  tan  and  leaves  are  superior  to 
them,  as  they  afford  warmth  that  is  beneficial  in  its  effects  upon  the 
plants  plunged  in  them.  Whether  beds  with  pipes  underneath  are 
formed  with  leaves,  tan,  sand,  or  refuse,  it  is  essential  to  turn  them 
occasionally  and  well  mix  the  materials,  for  the  lower  part  of  the  bed 
usually  becomes  in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time  so  dry  that  the 
heat  cannot  pass  through  it.  But  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  lift  the 
plants  out  of  the  bed  and  turn  it  over.  If  the  material  has  become 
very  dry  it  should  he  lightly  sprinkled,  and  it  is  always  a.  good  plan  to 
pour  a moderate  quantity  of  water  over  the  platform  as  it  is 
made  clear  by  the  turning  over  of  the  bed.  The  greater  proportion  of 
flowering  plants  when  in  the  forcing  pit  require  a bottom  beat  ranging 
from  70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  and  when  the  heat  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
stated  the  pots  may  be  plunged  to  their  full  depth.  Should  the  heat 
rise  beyond  75  deg.,  the  pots  ought  not  to  be  plunged  to  mpre  than  one- 
half  their  depth,  and,  as  a further  precaution  against  injury  from  an 
excess  of  heat,  the  plunging  material  should  be  packed  loosely  about 
them.  The  top  heat,  which  must  be  carefully  regulated,  as  great  fluc- 
tuations are  most  injurious,  should  be  maintained  between  65  deg.  and 
70  deg.,  excepting  in  very  severe  weather,  when  the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  a few  degrees  below  the  minimum  stated  without 
injury,  if  not  with  advantage.  The  maintenance  of  a proper  degree  of 
atmospheric  humidity  is  of  not  less  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  than  the  regulation  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  the  matter  must 
have  due  attention.  Without  entering  into  details  more  fully  than  the 
scope  of  this  communication  will  permit,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  exactly 
the  degree  of  humidity  most  beneficial  to  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the 
forcing  pit,  and  perhaps  a few  general  observations  will  serve  all 
practical  purposes.  In  bright  and  frosty  weather,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  the  fire  necessarily  kejit  burning  freely,  water  should  be  poured  on 
the  paths  and  side  walks  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  the  shrubs  be 
syringed  morning  and  evening.  During  dull  yet  dry  weather  it  will 
suffice  to  use  the  syringe  once  a day  and  to  pour  water  on  the  path 
twice,  and  in  damp  foggy  weather  the  use  of  the  syringe  must  be 
discontinued  or  employed  but  little,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  pipes  takes 
the  place  of  pouring  water  on  the  floor.  Very  little  ventilation  will 
bo  necessary,  but  enough  air  must  be  admitted  to  maintain  a sweet 
atmosphere,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  advantage  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  taken  of  admitting  air  during  periods  of  bright  sunny 
weather. 

In  turning  to  the  selection  of  the  various  subjects  for  forcing  into 
early  bloom  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  say  that  only  those  which  can 
be  readily  obtained  will  be  mentioned.  Of  the  bulbs,  the  hyacinths 
arc  perhaps  the  most  useful,  but  they  should  not  be  exclusively  grown.  A 
few  of-  these  bloom  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  advance  of  the  others,  and 
ought,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  be  selected  for  very  early  forcing. 
'I'liese  a,re  Km/iliuH  and  General  LaiiriHton,  single  blues;  llomcrus, 
EialMuH,  and  L’Ani.i  da  CVotr,  single  reds  ; La  Tom'  d’ A^lvcr(/nc,  dou}>lo 
wliile,  and  W(di;rtoo,  double  red.  After  tlie  middle  of  Jaaiiiary  it  is  not 
of  much  importance  to  select  t liose  enumerated,  as  any  of  the  varieties 
will  then  come  along  at  a rapid  rate.  The  several  varieties  of  Due  V an, 


Thai  are  the  best  of  the  tulips  for  forcing,  as  they  very  quickly  flower 
after  they  are  placed  in  heat.  The  Paper  White  and  llomati  are  the  two 
best  of  the  narcissi  for  (lowering  at  midwinter,  and  are  most  valuable 
for  bouquets  and  for  decorative  purposes  generally.  With  reference 
to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  it  may  be  stated  that  crowns  are  preferable 
to  clumps  for  very  early  work,  and  that  crowns  of  German 
growth  are  better  than  those  obtained  from  Holland.  The 
crowns  can  be  potted  and  taken  direct  to  the  forcing  pit,  ^as 
they  do  not  make  any  new  roots  until  after  they  have  (lowered.  The 
herbaceous  plants  that  can  be  specially  recommended  are  Aetilhe 
japonica,  Dielytra  spjectabilis,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  Spiraea palmata,  the 
first  and  second  being  the  most  generally  useful  of  the  four.  For 
early  forcing  imported  clumps  of  the  astilbe  should  be  selected,  as, 
owing  to  the  plants  cultivated  in  Holland  completing  their  growth 
earlier  in  the  season  than  tliose  grown  in  England,  they  respond  more 
readily  to  the  influence  of  artificial  heat.  The  shrubs  that  can  be 
specially  recommended  for  forcing  are  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Azaleas, 
including  the  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  Deutzia  yracilis.  Lilacs,  Double- 
Jlowered  Peaches,  and  Plums  and  Roses.  In  selecting  azalea,s  and 
rhododendrons  for  forcing,  preference  must,  experienced  cultivators 
need  not  be  informed,  be  given  to  plants  that  are  furnished  with  promi- 
nent flower  buds. 


FORESTRY  m GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Concluded  from  page  638.) 

The  mauafcaia  vegetation  commences  at  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ; beyond  this  we  find  ourselves  in  the  domains  of  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
larch,  and  the  birch. 

In  selecting  the  Scotch  fir  as  the  tree  to  be  cultivated  before  all  others  in 
these  regions,  the  promoters  of  forest  plantation,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
past  century,  showed  no  mean  proof  of  their  thorough  appreciation  of  the  natural 
requirements  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Highlands,  for  not  only  have  they 
ensured  the  success  of  their  operations,  but  they  have  traced  out  the  best  line 
of  action  for  their  successors.  v ■ 

Equally  fortunate  were  they  in  their  endeavour  to  introduce  the  larch  into 
Scotland  ; transported  from  the  ice-bound  summits  of  the  Alps  to  a country 
where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
this  tree  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  to  any  material  extent  by  so  sudden 
a change  of  latitude. 

When,  in  17.37,  the  Duke  of  Athole  brought  home,  amongst  his  baggage,  as 
a kind  of  remembrance  of  his  travels  in  the  Tyrol,  the  seeds  which  were  sown 
in  his  park,  and  from  which  sprung  the  first  larches  in  Scotland,  he  rendered  a 
most  valuable  service  to  his  country. 

From  a forest  point  of  view,  the  results  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  these 
two  species  (Scotch  fir  and  larch)  are  truly  marvellous.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  beautiful  larch  forests  planted  in  1815  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ortie  and 
the  vast  stretches  of  Scotch  fir  covering  the  flanks  of  the  Bruarwood  Mountain, 
cannot  fail  to  admit  that  the  question  of  the  replanting  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
is  practically  answered. 

The  absence  of  the  beech  from  all  the  forests  of  any  standing  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  timber  of  this 
tree  has  become  of  any  value  for  industrial  purposes.  For  many  cultural 
reasons,  however,  the  beech  is  a tree  of  the  highest  importance,  and  we  should 
strongly  recommend  its  introduction  into  all  future  plantations,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  as  much  indigenous  as  the  Scotch  fir  and  birch.  In  many  cases 
even  it  might  with  grest  advantage  be  substituted  for  this  latter,  or,  better 
still,  mixed  with  it.  ... 

Considering,  too,  the  wonderful  success  that  has  attended  the  introduction 
of  the  larch,  we  think  that  a similar  attempt  might  be  made  to  acclimatize  the 
Pimis  montana  in  the  peat  mosses. 

We  were  also  struck  by  the  monotonous  regularity  in  the  height  and  age 
of  the  trees,  unmistakable  signs  of  their  artificial  origin,  and  want  of  methodical 
management.  The  forest,  here  left  to  its  own  devices,  continues  growing  just 
as  the  hand  of  man  has  planted  it ; the  undergrowth  is  constantly  grazed  ilown 
by  the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  nature,  in  spite  of  the  immense  resources  at  her 
disposal,  is  quite  powerless  to  modify  the  work  of  the  planter  or  repair  the 
errors  committed  by  woodcutters. 

When,  under  such  circumstances,  the  time  arrives  for  the  trees  to  be  cut 
down,  or  should  they  be  uprooted  by  a hurricane,  the  forest  disappears  in  its 
entirety,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  young  growth  which  is  necess.ary  as  a 
link  between  the  old  forest  and  the  new  one  w'hich  ought  to  be  created.  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  forests  that  we  visited  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries,  and  further  north,  near  the  foot  of  tho 
Cairngorm.  •,  1 , 

It  is  an  established  fact,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  on  any  soil,  whatever 
its  geological  origin,  a complete  covering  of  forest  vegetation  will  kill  the 
heather  as  soon  as  the  trees  reach  the  age  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
Suppose,  then,  that  120  years  be  the  term  fixed  for  the  existence  of  the  trees 
in  any  portion  of  the  forest,  and  that  the  trees  of  100  years  and  over 
are  reserved,  there  would  still  bo  one-half  of  the  forest  always  open  to  the 
sheep,  and  the  other  closed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  this  open 
half,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  will  furnish  pasturage  for  at  least  twice  as 
many  head  of  cattle  or  sheep  as  the  same  quantity  of  moorland. 

Although,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  regeneration  of  a forest  will  bo 
sufficiently  assured  by  the  exercise  of  a discreet  control  over  tho  grazing, 
something  more  than  this  must  be  done  if  it  is  desired  to  turn  tho  land  to  the 
best  possible  account.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  regret  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  place  forest  management  iu  Scotland  on  a sound  economic  basis. 

The  productive  powers  of  tho  soil  and  of  the  climate  have  been 
made  use  of  by  able  and  intelligent  planters,  who  havo  thereby 
enabled  nature  herself  to  accumulate  a consider.able  store  of  timber;  but  all 
this  wealth  is  exposed  to  tho  carelessness  of  some  and  to  tho  ignoiMuco  of 
others,  until  the  hand  of  a forester  manages  it  properly,  and  places  it  on  tho 
only  sound  economic  principle  of  all  agricultural  and  forest  property— a 
constant  annual  revenue,  and  a constant  improvement  in  production.  ^ 

No  doubt  people  are  often  friglilenod  by  tho  long  names  and  big  words 
they  liiid  in  treatises  on  scientilio  forest  inanagcuient,  but  they  may  very  well 
neglect  the  text  if  only  they  will  ailopt  some  of  tho  principles  wliioli  they 
contain.  Lot  tho  owner  of  a forest,  after  having  made  a careful  ami 
detailed  iiisiicct'oii  of  it,  divide  it  oil  into  blocks  or  coiiipai  tineuts. 
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so  arranged  that  llioy  should  bo  uniform  as  ngarda  coudilious  of 
soil  and  of  planting,  and  thou  |>rooood  to  count  and  ineasuro  all  tho  trees  of 
throe  feet  girth  and  upwards,  classing  thorn  in  categories  according  to  their 
dianioter.  llo  should  then  open  a debit  and  credit  account  for  each 
coinpartinent,  placing  on  tho  debit  sido  tho  actual  volmno  of  tho  standittg 
crop,  and  on  tho  credit  side  tho  volume  of  timber  removed  at  each 
snocossivo  felling.  The  register  should  always  bo  consulted  before  undortalcing 
any  forest  operation,  and  when  the  annual  fellings  fall  duo  it  will  show  whieli 
compartment  can  best  support  tho  withdrawal  of  timber,  and  which  re()uire 
to  be  lift  untouched.  Moreover,  tho  balance-sheet  will  render  an  exact  account, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  of  tho  condition  of  tho  forest. 

Ten  years  of  such  systematic  treatment  would  form  in  itself  tho  basis  of  a 
regular  forest  working  plan,  and  the  doctor’s  prescription  would  no  longer 
fiighten  tho  patient  with  his  long  words. 

)rind.ior  Park  is  indeed  one  of  tho  most  magnilicent  fields  for  the  study  of 
forest  botany  that  even  tho  wildest  imagination  could  conjure  up.  Here  may 
bo  seen,  growing  singly  or  collectively  in  clumps,  specimens  of  all  the  finest 
trees,  native  or  exotic,  which  exist  in  Great  Britain  ; and,  since  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  tho  ago  and  origin  of  each  plantation,  the 
forester  would  be  enabled  to  follow  out  in  detail  studies  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  regarding  the  growth  of  the  principal  forest  species.  It  would 
be  more  diflicult  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  their  longevity  ; for  one  is 
led  to  think,  in  looking  at  some  of  them,  that,  in  this  hallowed  ground,  trees 
never  die  of  old  age.  One  sees  in  these  relics  of  the  past  that  religious  respect 
for  things  so  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  when  even  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tions could  pass  over  tho  country  and  yet  leave  these  monuments  and  these 
trees  intact. 

New  Forest. — For  many  centuries  the  New  Forest  has  been  a prey  to  com- 
moners, who  use  up  its  resources  without  either  method  or  control.  One  may 
see  there  the  steady  onward  progress  which  is  made  by  the  heather;  and 
although  it  is  not  perhaps  so  quick  under  the  feet  of  the  almost  wild  ponies 
and  cattle  as  under  those  of  the  sheep,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  sure. 

The  solo  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  to  restrict  the  commoners  to 
certain  defined  localities,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  sacrificing  a portion 
of  tho  forest  to  save  the  rest.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  was  done  about  twenty 
years  ago  ; but  tho  sacrifice  has  indeed  been  a heavy  one,  for  the  reservation  of 
some  14,000  acres  has  cost  the  abandonment  of  49,000  more.  The  part  which  has 
betn  freed,  however,  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  constitute  some  day  a respect- 
able forest,  whilst  the  part  given  up  is  hurrying  to  its  destruction  in  a manner 
deplorable  to  behold,  and,  before  very  long,  the.e  will  be  nothing  left  but  a 
worthless  barren  heath. 

Without  contesting  the  marvellous  beauty  of  some  parts  of  the  New  Forest, 
so  dear  to  artists  and  lovers  of  nature,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  before  long  it 
will  not  bo  here  that  a professor  of  sylviculture,  desirous  of  teaching  his 
science,  will  choose  to  pitch  his  tent. 

Forest  of  Dean. — The  present  Forest  of  Dean  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
forest  of  the  same  name,  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  the  plateau 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  valley  of  the  Wye  (“Dean,” 
“den,”  signifies  “forest  ” in  tho  old  Celtic  language).  The  old  forest  has 
disappeared  within  the  last  few  centuries,  owing  perhaps  to  the  demand  for 
charcoal  and  mine-props  for  the  local  industries  ; if,  however,  we  were  not 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  being  prejudiced,  we  might  say  that  unrestricted 
pasturage  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  disappearance.  It  is  on  these 
rules  that  the  new  Forest  of  Dean  has  been  created  ; in  less  than  a century,  more 
than  16,000  acres  of  the  original  22,000have  been  replanted.  The  older  planta- 
tions are  generally  of  pure  oak ; the  beeches,  chestnuts,  and  birches  form  but 
a small  percentage  of  the  trees.  Scotch  fir,  spruce  fir,  and  larch  are  gene- 
rally only  found  in  the  plantations  made  during  the  last  thirty  years,  or  in 
bad  peaty  portions.  The  state  of  vegetation  is  generally  good,  varying,  how- 
ever, with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  indicating  in  every  point  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  forest. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  a plantation  of  “broad- 
leaved ” trees  (oak,  beech,  &c.)  takes  a much  longer  time  to  establish  itself 
than  one  of  the  “needle-leaved”  trees  (conifers,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  &o.)  In 
Scotland  we  saw  the  most  magnificent  plantations  of  larch  and  fir,  whilst  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  the  plantations  of  oak  were  always  more  or  less  dwarfed 
in  appearance.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  oaks  furnish  the  soil  with  much  less 
vegetable  manure  than  the  coniferous  trees  ; and  again,  in  an  oak  plantation 
there  is  a marked  absence  of  undershrubs  and  spontaneous  ground  vegetation, 
which,  by  their  organic  remains,  tend  to  increase  and  improve  the  surface  soil. 
It  is  rare  also  that  a plantation  of  oaks,  on  a soil  which  has  been  long  un- 
occupied by  forest  vegetation  and  is  but  moderate  in  quality,  succeeds  well 
during  the  first  generation  ; it  is  only  at  the  second  generation  that  the  trees 
acquire  their  normal  development. 

At  present,  while  the  trees  are  yet  in  their  youth,  the  only  cultural 
operation  that  can  be  undertaken  are  the  periodical  “ thinnings,”  and  these  are 
here  conducted  with  great  skill.  There  is,  no  doubt,  however,  a future  in 
store  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  thanks  to  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  it  is 
managed,  and  to  the  laws  regulating  the  pasturage,  which  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Charles  I. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  immediate  foundation  of  a Forest 
School  in  Great  Britain  is  possible,  M.  Boppe  went  on  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  ; After  making  every  allowance  for  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  Great  Britain,  we  feel  certain  that  in  many  districts  more  than  one 
of  the  forests  which  were  cleared  some  time  back  would  now  be  jealously 
preserved  by  the  same  proprietors  who  formerly  cut  them  down  to  satisfy  their 
pressing  wants. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  Empire  is  not  confined  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that,  by  reason  of  her  immense  possessions, 
England  is,  perhaps  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  the  one  most  richly  endowed 
with  valuable  forests.  It  is  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  that  we  may 
reckon  the  forests  of  Canada,  India,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape 
Colony,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  the  West  Indies  and  Borneo.*  All  these 
natural  sources  of  wealth  are  worked  by  British  enterprise  and  British  capital, 
and,  consequent  on  the  present  wonderful  development  of  commerce  through- 
out the  globe,  it  is  a matter  of  importance  to  every  civilized  nation  that  this 
vast  accumulation  of  forest  riches  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  ignorant 
persons,  or  be  squandered  away,  regardless  of  the  future. 

For  these  reasons  the  establishment  of  a Forest  School  in  England  becomes 
a matter  of  primary  importance. 

The  science  of  forestry  is,  however,  a science  of  observation,  based  upon 

* The  total  extent  of  the  forests  in  the  British  possessions  is  340,000,000  acres 
of  timbered  land. 
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facts  which  must  bo  studied  both  from  a practical  and  theoretical  point  of 
view.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  a i‘’orest  School  should  havo 
attached  to  it  a forest  which  lias  for  some  time  past  been  under  scientific 
management,  serving,  so  to  speak,  as  a natural  laboratory  for  oxnoriments, 
and  without  whioh  tho  best  theoretical  teaching  in  tho  world  would  bo  of  no 
avail. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  take  measures  for  preparing  tho  public  mind  to  re- 
gard tho  science  of  sylviculture  as  an  additional  means  of  developing  tho 
national  resources,  and  to  tako  steps  for  tho  gradual  creation  of  accessory 
forests. 

This  accessory  forest  must  necessarily  lie  incomplete  at  first,  but  would  be 
perfected  in  time ; but  the  essential  point  is  that  it  should  bo  placed  under 
tho  absolute  control  of  the  olllcors  of  the  school.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  a State  forest.  If  it  should  be  considered  desirable  also,  in  order  to 
render  tho  teaching  more  complete,  the  State  ought  to  purchase  or  lease  in 
Scotland  a forest  suitable  for  tho  purpose. 

Wo  would  also  suggest  the  founding  Profestorships  of  “ Forest  Economy  ” 
at  two  of  the  great  public  seats  of  technical  instruction.  One  of  these  might 
be  instituted  at  Cooper’s  Hill  for  England,  tho  othir  at  Edinburgh  for 
Scotland. 

The  professors  should  be  selected  from  among  the  young  men  who  havo 
received  a thorough  forest  education  on  the  Continent,  and  have  had  eight  or 
ten  years’  practical  experience  in  India.  They  should  publish  from  time  to 
time  a series  of  articles  in  the  leading  agricultural  and  forest  journals,  in  order 
to  influence  the  landowners  in  favour  of  a systematic  management  of  their 
woodlands,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  uncontrolled  pasturage  is  the  certain 
destruction  of  forests,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  timber  furnished  by  forest 
land  is  of  greater  value  than  pasturage  or  game. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1st.  That  a National  Forest  School  be  founded  in  Great  Britain. 

2nd.  That  Professorships  of  Sylviculture  be  instituted  at  Cooper’s 
Hill  and  at  Edinburgh. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  at  whioh  we,  in  conjunction  with  our  travelling 
companions,  Messrs.  Beuss  and  Bartet,  have  arrived,  and  we  feel  that  an 
apology  is  due  for  their  length.  This  is  really  due  to  the  excessive  courtesy 
of  our  hosts,  who,  jealous  of  the  success  of  Jules  Verne’s  hero,  who  made 
the  tour  of  the  world  in  eighty  days,  were  determined  to  make  us  traverse,  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  more  than  300,000  acres  of  forest  land  situated  in  the 
most  opposite  parts  of  Great  Britain,  from  Caye  Duncansby  to  St.  Catherine’g 
Point. 


FLOWERS  AND  INSECTS. 

PJjAKTS  bid  for  the  services  of  insects.  They  display  showy  colours  to  attract 
them  from  a distance,  aud  when  individual  flowers  are  small  we  often  find 
them  massed  together,  so  as  to  produce  a greater  effect  by  their  grouping,  as 
in  forget-me-not.  Some  flowers,  as  the  ealceolaria  and  the  pea  tribe,  present 
convenient  landing  stages  for  the  insect  to  alight  upon  before  plunging  into  the 
interior  of  the  flower  for  the  honey  of  which  it  is  in  search.  But  though 
insects  are  invited,  and  the  invitation  is  pretty  general,  it  is  not  every  flower 
that  cares  to  be  visited  by  every  insect.  Insects  below  a certain  size  would  be 
unable  to  do  the  work  required  by  some’flowers,  or,  again,  they  might  travel  in 
directions  in  whioh,  however  delightful  such  travelling  might  be  to  the  insect, 
it  would  be  productive  of  no  useful  results  for  the  flower.  Such  flowers  are 
often  furnished  with  a palisade  of  stiff  hairs,  which  present  an  impassable 
ohevaux  de  frise  to  the  undesirable  insects  which  have  to  be  kept  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  limit  the  choice  of  direction  for  those  of  a larger  size.  In  the 
showy  nasturtiums  of  cottage  gardens  these  defences  are  well  marked.  In  some 
plants  these  hairs  are  turned  back  like  sharks’  teeth,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
in,  but  not  easy  to  get  out  without  a deal  of  running  about,  which  ensures  some 
of  the  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  insect.  Bright  streaks  con- 
verging down  the  petals  towards  the  interior  of  the  flowers  are  often  noticed — 
in  mallows,  for  instance — and  the  minds  of  botanists  were  long  exercised  in 
conjecturing  what  was  the  use  and  object  of  these  lines.  For  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  without  its  definite  use  and 
object.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  conjectured  that  those  brilliant  lines  of  colour 
standing  out  in  marked  contrast  to  their  fainter  backgrounds  were  designed  to 
guide  insects  in  their  search  for  honey.  By  following  these  attractive  streaks 
they  would  certainly  find  their  way  to  the  honey  in  such  a manner  as  to  disturb 
arid  carry  off  pollen,  or  else  bring  their  already  pollen-dusted  body  in  contact 
with  a pistil.  Among  the  insects  whose  visits  are  unwelcome  to  plants  ants 
hold  a foremost  place.  They  are  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  go  a long  way 
to  get  it,  but  having  smooth  bodies  they  cannot  carry  off  pollen,  and  their  visits 
are  by  no  means  encouraged.  As  a defence  against  them  many  plants,  as  the 
Nottingham  catchfly,  have  glands  which  secrete  a fluid  which  flows  over  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  stem,  and  makes  it  too  slippery  or  too  unpleasantly 
sticky  to  be  climbed.  The  way  in  which  defences  are  arranged  for  plants  is 
very  remarkable.  The  bristly  defensive  spikes  of  the  Carline  thistle  are  well 
known,  and  prevent  the  nectaries  of  its  flowers  becoming  an  easy  prey.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  usual  direction  in  which  plant  bristles  or  spikes  point  is 
downwards,  so  as  to  present  their  acute  tips  to  the  adventurous  but  unwel- 
come insects  climbing  up  from  the  ground.  When  the  stems  of  plants  are 
smooth  or  merely  softly  hairy,  the  calyces  or  outer  floral  envelopes  are  often 
armed  with  reflexed  teeth  or  spines,  as  in  the  knapweeds,  which  must  present 
a very  disagreeable,  if  not  a quite  impassable,  barrier  to  the  ants  which  may 
toil  up  so  far.  Some  plants  seem  to  be  paired  off  with  certain  insects.  The 
necessity  of  a special  insect  for  the  fertilization  of  flowers  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fate  in  this  country  of  one  of  the  liliacese,  an  American  plant  known  by  its 
Indian  name  of  the  yucca.  It  grows  well  and  it  flowers  freely,  but  it  never 
produces  any  seed.  It  is  unable  to  seed  owing  to  the  absence  of  a little  moth, 
which  alone  performs  for  it  the  service  of  carrying  about  its  pollen  from  plant 
to  plant.  In  Madagascar  an  orchid  was  found  with  a nectary,  or  honey  tube, 
a foot  in  length,  and  Dr.  Darwin  conjectured  from  this  that  a moth  would  be 
found  with  a proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  down  it.  At  that  time  no  such 
moth  was  known  to  exist.  Since  then,  however,  a moth  has  been  found  with 
a proboscis  of  about  that  length. — Month. 


WHO  WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE  ? It  forms  a 
most  invig'orating  effervescing  Beverage  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  it  taken 
according  to  the  directions  is  the  best  preventive  and  curative  of  many  diseases.  It  does  not 
contain  magnesia  or  any  earthy  matter  caloulated  to  produce  gall-stones  or  gouty  deposits . 
Prepared  solely  by  II.  Lamplough,  113,  Holboru,  London. — [ilDVT.J 
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THE  NORTH  CHINA  BARBERRY. 

The  North  China  Barhorry,  met  with  hy  Lord  Macartney’s  cmhassy, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  in  tlie  year  1800,  has  but  recently 
obtained  suitable  recognition  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  by  reason  of 
its  perfect  hardiness  well  adapted  for  association  with  the  most  useful 
tlowering  shrubs  in  the  English  garden.  It  has  been  reported  on  as 
lumourably  placed  in  B.M.,  6,573,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
figure,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  brings  this  species  into  close  relationship 
with  tlu-  common  barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  being  more  light  and  elegant,  more  profuse  in  flowering,  and 
making  a greater  show  of  its  small  oblong  scarlet  berries.  In  describing 
this  plant,  which  is  the  BerhevU  sinensis  of  De  Candolle  and  Loudon’s 


THE  COLCHIAN  IVY. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  who  has  not  favoured  us  with  his  name,  has 
forwarded  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Colchian  Ivy,  Heieni  R<n<jn(;ruuia 
! of  gardens,  H.  coriacen  of  the  Ivy  Monograph.  We  have  engraved 
I the  subject  as  likely  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  and  to  serve 
also  as  a reply  to  the  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  The  very 
rare  event  of  the  flowering  of  this  fine  ivy  gives  a certain  degree  of 
importance  to  the  present  figure,  which,  though  faithful,  conveys  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  inflorescence  of  this 
; plant,  supported  as  it  is  by  a truly  magnificent  leafage. 


BERBERIS  SINENSES. 


“ Arbor;  turn  ” (i.  304),  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  remarks  that  it  “ is  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  numerous  species  of  Barberry  cultivated  at  Kew, 
the  branchlets  from  the  base  to  the  crown  of  the  plants  weeping  and 
being  loaded  with  blossoms  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are,  however, 
the  smallest  of  the  genus  known  to  me,  and  the  berries  are  smaller 
than  those  of  B.  vuhjaris.  1 have  examined  native  specimens  collected 
in  North  China  by  Bunge,  Bere  David,  and  Mr.  John  Ross,  which 
display  an  amount  of  variation  only  too  common  in  all  species  of  the 
genus  ; some  of  the  specimens  having  erect  branches  and  pendulous 
racemes,  and  others  shortly  pedicellate  flowers  ; but  aU  agree  in  the 
very  sin  ill  flowers  and  the  general  shape  of  the  foliage.” 

fl'his  barberry  forms  an  elegant  bush  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  is 
likely  U poinpete  severely  for  public  favour  with  the  beautiful  Berberis 
Darwim 


CErilALOTUS  FOLLICULARIS. 

viONQST  the  different  plants  that  form  appendages  more  oi  less 
sembling  that  well-known  homely  utensil  a pitcher,  there  are  none 
31*0  intorosting  than  this  Now  Jlolhiiul  species.  Althouijfh,  in 
iiiiiion  with  the  nepenthes  aiiil  sarracouias,  it  boiiis  the  ])opulai  ii.iuic 
Pitcher  Plant,  it  is  structurally  very  different  to  either  of  these, 
asmuch  as  the  pitchers,  instead  of  being  an  extension  of  the  leaf  blades 
in  nepenthes,  or  the  leaf  wholly  hollowed,  as  m sarracemas, 
■0  produced  on  stalks  springing  from  the  stem  of  the  plant,  tc.tally 
dependent  of  the  leaves.  There  is  one  thing  common  toallthe.se 
itchcr  plants,  namely,  that  they  are  all  insectivorous,  that  is.  they 
icretc  a sweet  liquid  which  allures  insects  to  enter  fheir  pitehers, 
ice  inside  which  they  are  doomed  to  destrucLion  through  inalnlity  to 
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caciino,  on  account  of  tho  tcotli-likc  appcmlapttJs  witli  wliicli  the  orificfis 
arc  lurnialu'il.  It  ia  not  licro  ncccBsary  to  enter  into  the  vexed  i(U(‘8tion 
of  what  part  in  tlie  economy  of  nature  these  vej'(‘tahl(!  insect  tra,pa 
play,  whether  they  art>  formed  for  tlie  destruction  of  tlio  insects,  or  that 
tlie  ])lants  heiiif,'  carnivorous  tlie  insects  act  as  food  for  them.  Indi- 
vidually, 1 may  say  that  1 am  strongly  impressed  with  tho  latter  view, 
a conclusion  1 have  come  to  through  lengthened  experiments  with 
those  and  other  plants  which  attract,  kill,  and  retain  tho  bodies  of  the 
insects. 

It  is  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that  not  every  one  who  attempts  the 
cultivation  of  cej)halotus  succeeds,  and  moreover  there  are  some  who 
can  induce  tho  plant  to  grow,  and  even  increase  freely  for  a time, 
after  which  it  dwindles  away.  This  I attribute  to  a mistake,  by  which 
it,  in  common  with  not  a few  other  things — many  orchids,  to  wit — are 
destroyed,  namely,  subjecting  them  to  too  much  heat,  which  for  a 


after  winch  they  wore  k(;pt  continuously  in  a greenhouse,  where  hard- 
wooded  New  Holland  plants  w(u-e  grown,  with  the  bell  glass  still  f.ver 
them,  but  never  shut  (l(>wii  close.  IJmhu-  thes<!  latter  conditions  the 
pitchers  grow  to  a large  size,  almost  two  inches  long,  and,  with  the  li.Is 
assume  a blackish  red  colour,  almost  like  that  of  old  Hnanisli 
mahogany  Ihere  are  two  things  to  be  specially  kept  in  view  by  those 
who  ever  think  of  keeping  ccphalotus  in  a healthy  state  : itia  a swamn 
plant,  and  never  must  bo  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  flag  or  shrivel  in  the  least,  for  if  this 
occurs  It  rare  y recovers.  Another  matter  is,  there  must  bo  con- 
tmua.1  w.itchfiilne8s  to  see  that  it  is  clear  from  aphides,  which  have  a 
great  likingr  tor  It,  and  which,  establishing  themselves  on  the  inner 
side  ot  the  foliage,  lay  concealed  until  they  have  sucked  all  the  iuices 
from  the  loaves,  causing  them  to  shrivel  and  die,  and  doing  ail  but 
irreparable  injury.  In  the  case  of  this  plant  there  is  no  excuse  fur 
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time  induces  over-vigorous  growth,  the  outcome  being  exhaustion, 
ultimately  ending  in  their  prematurely  dying  out.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  plant  is  a native  of  New  Holland,  and  although 
indigenous  to  the  warmer  districts  of  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  bear  with  impunity  the  close,  confined, 
sweltering  atmosphere  of  a house  wherein  are  grown  the  hottest  Indian 
orchids,  or  other  plants  from  the  same  region,  especially  when  in  addition 
it  is  not  unusally  kept  closely  shut  down  under  a propagating  glass, 
though  under  such  conditions  of  heat,  if  stood  close  up  to  the  light,  as 
when  placed  on  a shelf  within  a few  inches  of  the  roof,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  thrives  well  for  a considerable  time.  The  best  plants  I have 
ever  had  or  seen  were  grown  in  their  early  stages  until  they  had 
attained  something  like  their  full  size  in  a somewhat  cool  intermediate 
orchid  house,  with  a bell  glass  over  them,  but  not  shut  down  closely ; 


these  parasites  ever  being  allowed  to  injure  it,  as  in  two  minutes  the 
bell  glass,  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  tobacco  pipe,  may  be  charged  with 
smoke,  repeating  the  dose  until  the  aphides  are  destroyed. 

The  plants  when  strong  produce  offshoots  freely,  which,  when  they 
have  formed  several  leaves,  may  be  severed  from  the  main  stem  and 
placed  in  small  pots,  kept  moist,  shaded,  and  closely  covered  with  a 
propagating  glass  iu  an  intermediate  temperature  they  will  soon  root. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  at  any  season,  but,  as  with  most  other 
things,  spring  or  summer  is  the  best.  A mixture  of  half  sphagnum 
chopped  fine  and  half  fibrous  peat,  with  a little  sand  and  a few  small 
potsherds  added,  is  the  most  suitable  material  in  which  to  grow  it. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  small  pots,  always  kept  plungeddn 
others  considerably  larger  containing  a good  body  of  sphagnum,  com- 
pressed quite  solid  so  as  to  retain  moisture,  keeping  the  whole  alwaj^ 
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(liunp.  If  the  draiiiiif'e,  holli  in  the  little  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  and  the  larger  ones  these  are  plunged  in  is  perfeet,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  over-watering,  as  the  moisture  can  get  away. 
As  they  become  strong,  in  addition  to  the  small  suckers  produced  on 
the  main  stem,  they  form  several  crowns,  which  can  either  be  divided 
or,  what  is  better  calculated  to  produce  a handsome  specimen,  allowed 
to  remain,  in  which  case  they  will  make  a complete  circle  of  their 
cxciuisitely-formed  pitchers  individually  larger  than  when  the  plants 
are  subdivided.  In  repotting  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mutilate  the 
roots.  During  the  winter,  as  a matter  of  course,  less  moisture  is 
needed,  but  even  then  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  should 
never  bo  allowed  to  get  dry.  With  attention  as  above  indicated  to 
their  requirements,  and  not  kept  too  hot,  they  will  go  on  for  years  in 
a healthy  condition,  annually  giving  an  increase  from  the  suckers  they 
produce. Q- 


THE  BEST  FRUITS  FOR  A SMALL  GARDEN. 

By  the  aid  of  your  paper,  for  many  years  I have  enjoyed  my  garden 
and  made  it  immensely  helpful  to  my  domestic  comfort.  We  follow 
all  your  advices  and  directions  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  cropping  and 
general  management,  and  also  in  the  affairs  of  the  poultry  yard  and 
apiary.  If  I were  given  to  literary  communications,  I could  often,  I think, 
assist  others  who,’’like  myself,  have  to  pay  for  their  experiments,  and  are 
not  always  sure  as  to  the  ground  they  tread  on,  unless  they  happen  to 
have  definite  guidance  from  you  adapted  exactly  to  their  circumstances. 
It  has  often  been  my  wish  to  do  something  in  return  for  the  benefits 
you  have  conferred  on  me,  but  it  always  appears  to  me,  as  probably 
to  many  others  who  are  like-minded,  that  your  able  and  experienced 
writers  will  do  the  very  thing  we  purpose,  and  with  greater  promptness 
and  business  ability.  But  I have  at  last  determined  to  try  my  ’prentice 
hand,  and  my  object  will  be  to  assist  amateurs  who  require  fruit  and 
have  but  a small  space  in  which  to  cultivate  it.  The  reason  of  my 
selecting  this  subject  is  that  I am  now  forming  a new  and  model  fruit 
garden,  partly  after  the  plan  of  the  garden  described  in  your  publica- 
tion of  June  5,  1875,  but  modified  to  suit  my  own  convenience,  and 
planted  with  a selection  of  fruits  that  I consider  the  very  best  for  the 
purpose.  Your  plan  is  a proper  parallelogram,  but  mine  cannot  be, 
because  the  shape  of  the  ground  will  not  allow  of  it.  But  my  advan- 
tages are  many,  and  having  broken  up  several  pieces  of  grass  land  that 
have  answered  admirably  for  both  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  course 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  I do  not  doubt  but  my  new  piece  will  justify 
the  labour  I shall  bestow  upon  it. 

The  situation  of  the  garden  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the  east,  and  it 
is  too  near  London  to  enjoy  pure  air.  Nevertheless,  much  agreeable 
experience  has  taught  me  that  proximity  to  a populous  region  does 
not  greatly  prejudice  the  horticulturist,  provided  he  has  a somewhat 
open  situation  and  will  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  My  new 
garden  has  been  fenced  in  and  planted  with  a hedge  of  quick,  and  we 
are  laying  oiit  the  ground  in  quarters  so  as  to  combine  with  fruit 
growing  a few  vegetables  that  require  permanent  situations.  Some 
old  asparagus,  seakale,  and  rhubarb  beds  will  in  due  time  be  broken 
up  and  put  under  rotation  culture  ; but  we  shall  first  establish  beds  to 
continue  the  supply  by  devoting  a suitable  proportion  of  the  new 
garden  to  the  purpose.  These  beds  I have  marked  out  in  lengths 
running  through  the  piece  nearly  due  north  and  south,  with  broad 
spaces  between  for  fruit  trees,  the  plantations  of  trees  being  thus 
separated  by  vegetable  quarters  that  will  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
air  and  render  the  garden  more  interesting  and  manageable.  My 
man  declares  that  we  shall  never  want  so  many  plots  as  I have  staked 
out  for  such  things  as  asparagus,  seakale,  and  rhubarb,  but  I tell 
him  that  we  can  begin  with  one  or  two  beds  of  each,  and  grow  early 
potatoes  and  other  crops  that  require  fresh  ground  on  the  other  pieces, 
until  we  see  our  way  to  some  other  uses  for  them.  At  all  events,  we 
shall  want  new  strawberry  grounds  soon,  so  as  to  put  the  present 
strawberry  plot  into  rotation  cropping,  and  one  or  two  of  the  long  open 
strips  of  fresh  soil  full  of  turf  will,  I am  quite  sure,  pay  well  when  put 
down  in  strawberries. 

The  trees  will  consist  of  standards  and  dwarfs,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  of  the  first  to  ten  of  the  second.  I shall  not  plant  a 
single  variety  that  I have  not  already  proved  to  be  suitable  to  the 
district  and  to  my  tastes  and  fancies.  To  destroy  trees  is  a painful 
business,  and  I have  patiently  permitted  many  in  the  old  garden  to 
remain,  although  they  produce  such  poor  crops  or  are  fruitful  only  at 
such  long  intervals  that  I should  profit  by  converting  them  into  pea- 
sticks  and  firewood.  It  is  a grand  thing  to  begin  well,  and  my  plans 
are  laid  for  a really  profitable  garden,  and  that,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  gardens.  We  have  long  since  given 
up  systematic  pruning,  but  we  use  the  knife  to  keep  things  in  order 
and  regulate  unruly  growths.  As  for  pruning  to  promote  fruitfulness, 
I agree  with  the  new  school  of  non-pruners,  tliat  it  is  sheer  folly.  I 
have,  however,  practised  occasional  careful  lifting  and  replanting  of 
trees  tliat  appeared  too  vigorous  to  become  fruitful,  and  found  it  answer 
admirably.  In  doing  this  we  prune  in  slightly  to  make  the  tree  more 
managealde,  removing  only  the  willow  rods  and  other  small  sprays, 
anil  we  take  care  to  mutilate  the  roots  the  least  possible,  for  I am 
persuaded  tliat,  however  carefully  a tree  may  be  lifted,  a considerable 
portion  of  tlie  far  searching  roots  must  bo  sacrificed  in  cutting  round 
the  trench,  and  tliis  is  us  great  a punishment  as  the  tree  can  bear. 
I have  seen  the  roots  barbarously  chopped  and  hacked  as  though  a tree 
should  live  without  them,  but  I have  never  seen  any  good  result  from 
severe  root  pruning,  and  the  mere  act  of  removal,  in  my  opinion, 
effects  root  pruning  enough,  and  is  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

'J'lir;  Ai'i’t.ics  that  I have  determined  to  plant  for  plentiful  supplies 
are  : Hlirli)i</  (JaxlJf,  K.,  early.  Alfrinton,  K.,  late.  Beavtij  of  Kent, 


K.,  late  ; as  a standard  this  variety  makes  a fine  show,  and  has  long 
been  one  of  my  favourites.  Keswick  Codlin.,  K.,  early.  Dutch  Mvj- 
nonne,  K.D.,  late  ; answers  with  me  admirably  as  a standard.  Feurn’s 
Fippin,  K.D.  ; a very  useful  late  fruit ; forms  a beautiful  standard. 
Golden  Fippin,  D. ; this  gem  of  the  apple  tribe  makes  a perfect  standard, 
of  a half-weeping  character,  and  bears  abundantly.  By  Golden  Pippin  1 
do  not  mean  Franklin’s,  or  Hughes’s,  or  Small’s,  &c.,  &c.,  for  1 have  tried 
all  these,  and  found  none  so  good  as  the  real  old  original  Golden  Pippin, 
of  which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I obtained  trees  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  in 
the  Lea  Bridge  Road,  that  have  become  the  most  picturesque  and 
fruitful  apple  trees  I have  ever  seen.  I have  had  to  discover  a mode 
of  selling  my  fruit  of  this  variety,  for  the  quantity  became  a trouble 
to  us.  King  of  the  Pippins,  D.,  mid-winter ; a fruit  more  notable  for 
beauty  than  flavour',  but  it  cooks  well  and  keeps  until  February  ; it  is 
one  we  cannot  do  without.  Cox’s  Orange,  D.,  mid-winter ; a capital 
bearer  in  bush  form,  and  if  room  for  a dozen  free  bushes  can  be  found 
they  will  probably  prove  as  profitable  as  any  dozen  trees  in  the  garden. 
Since  I have  become  familiar  with  this  excellent  apple  I have  put  the 
Ribston  out  of  my  list,  for  it  is  uncertain  and  subject  to  canker. 
Lord  Sufield,  K.,  early;  a grand  conical  fruit;  the  tree  bears  well 
and  is  always  healthy.  Boston  Itusset,  D.,  late  ; a delicious  fruit,  and 
one  that  rarely  fails  of  a crop.  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  also  known  as 
IFellmgiion,  K.,  late;  a very  serviceable  apple. 

I have  discarded  as  unprofitable  near  London,  Ribston,  Blenheim 
Alexander,  Astrachan,  Calville,  Newtown,  French  Grab,  Gilliflower, 
Lemon  Piupin,  Nonpareil,  Quarrenden,  Sturmer,  and  Waltham  Abbey, 
which  are  particularly  fine  varieties  in  favourable  situations.  A mere 
collection  is  no  part  of  my  plan,  for  it  is  fruit  I am  aiming  at,  and 
those  I have  selected  for  planting  I feel  confident  will  answer  my 
purpose. 

Pears  require  to  be  considered  from  the  personal  point  of  view. 
We  must  have  apples,  for  they  are  as  necesssary  as  bread.  But  pears 
are  matters  of  taste — some  eat  them  and  some  do  not.  I have  often 
repented  my  early  lavishness  in  planting  pears,  for  the  returns  have 
been  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  when  we  have  good  crops  we  are 
much  troubled  what  to  do  with  the  fruit,  much  of  which  is  wasted.  I 
have  selected  some  nice  dwarf  trees  of  the  following;  Jargonelle, 
which  ripens  in  August  and  September.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a 
handsome  pear,  ripening  in  October.  Knight's  Monarch,  which  I 
find  very  hardy,  and  quite  delicious  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Passe 
Colmar,  also  very  hardy,  and  one  of  my  best  wall  pears  ; it  ripens  just 
in  advance  of  Christmas.  Josephine  de  Malines,  one  of  the  very  best, 
and  makes  a nice  pyramid  ; January  to  March.  Autumn  Bergamot,  a 
pear  that  appears  to  please  all  palates,  although  it  is  peculiar  in 
flavour  ; it  ripens  in  September  and  October,  and  does  not  last  long. 
Beiirre  de  Capiaumont,  a capital  autumn  pear,  and  productive  as  a 
standard.  Bishop’s  Thumb,  a fine  pear  for  a standard ; the  fruit  is 
grand  in  October  and  November.  Althorpe  Crassane,  a fine  late 
autumn  pear,  and  makes  a fine  tree  on  grass  ; this  and  Swan’s  Egg 
I have  in  grand  form  in  a grass  paddock,  and  they  afford  much  gratifi- 
cation. Seclde,  a very  useful  pear,  delicious  m flavour,  and  the  tree 
prolific  ; unfortunately  it  ripens  early,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
good  pears.  Easter  Beurre  requires  a wall  near  London  to  do  it 
justice,  and  the  two  best  pears  for  an  east  or  west  wall  are  in  my 
opinion  Easter  Beurre  and  Passe  Colmar  ; but  I have  had  many  good 
crops  from  pyramids  of  Easter  Beurre,  and  as  the  fruit  does  not  ripen 
until  February,  and  by  management  may  be  prolonged  to  April,  this 
variety  is  of  special  value.  Winter  Nelis,  a fine  winter  pe-ar,  and  a 
capital  bearer  as  a pyramid. 

From  my  own  select  list  I have  thrown  out  many  fine  pears,  such  as 
Marie  Louise,  Chaumoutel,  Gansel’s,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Bon 
Chretien,  British  Queen,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Glou  Morceau, 
Thompson’s,  and  Windsor.  These  all  appear  to  me  to  be  unsuitable 
for  a small  suburban  garden  ; at  all  events,  they  have  not  satisfied  me 
to  the  extent  of  those  I have  recommended. 

Plums  are  nearly  as  important  as  apples  and  certainly  are  much 
more  important  than  pears.  But  as  we  cannot  keep  the  fruit  for  any 
length  of  time  we  do  not  need  many  varieties.  As  regards  a few  of 
these,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  plant  largely — say,  a dozen  or  so 
bushes  of  a sort — but  of  course  with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  household.  Some  years  ago  I planted  a row  of  Rivers’s  Early 
Prolific  to  form  a boundary  fence  between  a large  bowling  green  and 
a private  cart  road,  and  they  soon  became  so  enormously  productive 
that  we  were  mueh  perplexed  about  the  disposal  of  the  fruit.  But  we 
hit  upon  a plan  that  answered  perfectly.  We  arranged  with  friends 
to  take  them  in  quantities,  not  less  than  a bushel  being  delivered  to 
any  one  person,  and  the  price  to  be  determined  by  your  market  report 
for  the  week  in  which  they  were  delivered.  And  this  thing  grew  into 
what  wo  called  the  “plum  party,”  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  July 
or  the  first  week  in  August,  when  these  plums  had  to  be  gathered, 
our  friends  assembled,  and  we  had  a jollification,  and  the  theory  was 
that  they  came  to  buy  plums.  But  the  list  is  wanted,  and  I begin  with 
the  nforcsiiid  Bivers’s  Early  Prolific.  It  is  a medium-sized  purple  plum, 
suitable  only  for  culinary  purposes.  It  makes  a vigorous  diff'pe  bush 
and  requires  no  pruning.  Victoria  should  bo  ranked  second  in  merit. 
It  is  a handsome  red  plum,  of  great  value  in  the  kitchen  and  allowable 
in  the  dessert,  although  no  fiistidious  fruit  etiter  will  care  for  it.  This 
makes  a grtuid  standard,  and  imiy  be  rogiirded  as  ti  proper  thing  to 
adorn  a spacious  old-fashioned  lawn.  In  this  ago  of  troth  and  tinsel, 
a plum  tree  on  the  lawn  is  so  dretidfully  heterodox  that  I fear  you 
will  exclude  mo  from  the  committee  of  taste  you  occasionallv  tbs- 
courso  upon.  Belgian  P-mple  is  good  enough  for  the  dessert,  but  is 
properly  a culinary  plum.  Gisborne  s is  the  plum  for  ipiantity,  and 
it  makes  a fine  stanaard.  But  if  you  do  not  require  a.  large  sup]dy  of 
plums  do  not  jilant  it,  because  it  is  of  poor  quality.  Golden  Gage  an  1 
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Green  Qntje.  both  do  well  with  me,  and  1 consider  them  first  rate  fora 
pardon  near  London.  The  Old  Orleaim  also  does  well  near  Ijondon  ; 
it  is  a most  productive  and  nscfnl  plnm.  Jefferson  s will  suit  the  fas- 
tidious. 1 have  it  as  a wall  tree  and  as  a tree  bush,  and  it  answers 
well  both  ways.  It  is  a first-class  dessert  fruit,  ripening  in  September. 
If  1 could  dare  to  add  another,  it  would  be  Mitckelson's,  a wonderful 
bearer  ; but  I suspect  1 have  named  too  many  already.  The  consola- 
tion is  that  if  we  cannot  eat  them  fresh  we  can  preserve  them.  It  is 
a faet  of  some  importance,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  austere 
and  unwelcome  of  plums  as  table  fruit  make  the  very  best  of  plum 
jam,  their  austerity  becoming  picpiaiicy  when  sobered  by  sugar  and 
cooking. 

From  my  list  I have  excluded  Bello  de  Septembre,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Guthries  Gage,  Damson,  Early  Favourite,  Goliath,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Impcratrice,  Mirabello,  Pond’s,  Kirke’s,  Washington,  and 
Winesour,  all  of  them  famous  plums  that  have  not  answei’cd  my 
expectations. 

CiiEURiES  do  not  thrive  with  me,  and  from  observations  made  in 
various  localities  I am  satisfied  one  must  be  ten  miles  from  London  at 
least  to  make  a profitable  cherry  garden.  However,  my  opinions  are 
of  not  much  consequence.  I can  state  as  a fact  that  I can  grow  five 
sorts  of  cherries  to  my  satisfaction,  and  they  are.  Belle  Agathe,  which 
makes  a handsome  standard  and  hears  well.  Black  Eagle,  a very  rich 
cherry,  and  early ; makes  a prolific  and  handsome  standard.  Kentish, 
a well-known  early  cherry  of  no  quality,  but  very  useful,  and  half  a 
dozenbushes  will  pay  wellany where.  May  Dnkens  abush  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  is  first-rate;  I net  my  trees,  and  let  the  fruit  hang  as  long  as  it 
will.  Morello  is  simply  the  cheny  for  a suburban  garden.  It  never 
fails,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a bush,  an  espalier,  or  a 
clothing  for  a north  wall ; and  if  you  never  prune  it  is  no  con- 
sequence, only  that  you  must  sometimes  put  it  into  oi’der  a little.  For 

tarts,  for  preserves,  for  br but  let  that  pass  : the  world  is  wicked 

enough  without  haying  its  stimulants  delicately  flavoured. 

From  my  own  list  of  cherries  I can  only  throw  out  the  Bigarreaus, 
the  Black  Tartarian,  the  Purple  Guigne,  Florence,  and  Werder’s,  as  I 
have  not  at  any  time  speculated  largely  in  cherries. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — On  my  east  and  west  walls — I have 
no  south  walls — the  best  of  the  peaches  are,  Noblesse  a,nd  Roy al  George. 
If  I were  to  plant  any  more,  which  is  not  likely,  I think  I should 
speculate  in  Barrington,  Chancellor,  and  Violette  Hdtive.  The 
nectarines  that  suit  me  best  are,  Pitniaston  Orange,  Violette  Hdtive, 
and  Elurge. 

For  my  new  garden,  I nave  arranged  for  the  margin  of  one  walk 
cordon  apples,  all  to  be  White  Calville,  from  which  I expect  a crop 
about  once  in  four  years.  The  other  walks  will  be  margined  with 
currants  and  gooseberries,  which  in  private  gardens  should  always  be 
near  the  walks,  because  the  fruits  ai"e  so  often  wanted  fresh  and  fresh. 

J.  H.  Benson. 


Clje  (gariittt,  anli  laultig  lark. 

AUTUMN. 

There  is  a fearful  spirit  busy  now  ; 

Already  have  the  elements  unfurl’d 

Their  banners  : the  great  sea  wave  is  upcurled  ; 

The  cloud  comes  ; t.he  fierce  winds  begin  to  blow 
About,  and  blindly  on  their  errands  go. 

And  quickly  will  the  pale  red  leaves  be  hurled 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  forest  world. 

Stripped  of  its  pride,  be  like  a desert  show. 

I love  that  moaning  music  which  I hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  Autumn,  for  the  soul 
Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere  ; 

And  in  sublime  mysterious  sympathy, 

Man’s  hounding  spirit  ebbs  and  swells  more  high. 

Accordant  to  the  billow’s  loftier  roll. 

Brtan  Waller  Proctor. 


THE  HOUSE. 

During  periods  of  warm  winter  weather,  such  as  are  sometimes  experienced 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  great  danger  of  cage  birds  being  kept  too 
close  and  warm,  whereas  perhaps  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  very  few  wraps  would 
be  as  good  for  them  as  for  bipeds  that  are  without  feathers.  It  is  of  great 
importance  at  this  time  of  year  to  promote,  so  far  as  may  be  safe,  the  hardiness 
of  all  domestic  pets.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  wh'>  ’ them  that 
they  are  not  far  separated  from  ourselves  in  their  requirements  aud  habitudes. 
The  very  sanae  causes  that  promote  phthisis  in  huma  ity  will  promote  it  in  cage 
birds  ; bad  air,  close  stoves,  unseasonable  warmth,  „re  the  causes  often  of  the 
afflictions  that  cause  birds  to  fait  as  human  beings  do.  All  the  favourite 
cage  birds  are  without  exception  nearly  hardy,  and  should  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  during  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather.  A temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to 
60  deg.  is  sufficient  for  them,  and  therefore  to  keep  them  in  rooms  where  there 
are  fires  is  really  injurious  and  tends  to  consumption.  And  having  mentioned 
covering  up  at  night,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  prac- 
tice at  any  time.  The  practice  of  covering  them  up  is  injurious,  for  it  certainly 
robs  them  of  air  and  is  calculated  to  soften  the  constitution.  As  retrards  air, 
it  may  seem  to  many  that  the  breathing  of  a bird  is  a matter  of  comparatively 
small  consequence.  But  the  people  who  cherish  such  notions  must  submit  to 
be  told  that  the  temperature  of  a bird  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  a man, 
and  this  is  a question  of  breathing  pur  et  simple.  But  there  should  be  no 
exposure  at  any  time  of  any  bird  to  what  we  call  a “ draught.”  About  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  parrots  and  cockatoos  that  throw  off  their  feathers  do  it 
because  exposed  to  draughts.  Why  this  should  happen  we  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  say.  It  is  enough  to  deal  with  the  fact  and  the  lesson  it  teaches. 
Give  your  big  birds  enough  substantial  food,  and  let  them  have  light  and  air 
without  draughts,  and  you  will  have  them  always  healthy  and  cheerful  and 
companionable.  The}'  are  so  hardy  that  when  they  go  wrong  the  event  is  a real 
disgrace  to  their  owners.  And  a very  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  cage  birds 
are  equally  amenable  to  simple  management. 


Till-:  GAItDHN. 

Bedding  Plants  must  not  bo  forgotten  at  ttio  present  moment ; they 
should  in  fact  bo  examined  rather  frequently,  and  all  dead  and  decaying  h aves 
bo  roinovod.  Short  of  actual  frost  the  more  air  the  bettor,  and  if  air  is  wanted 
by  any  of  the  plants  apply  it  on  a line  morning,  so  that  the  siiporlluous  mois- 
ture may  become  dry  again  before  a change  of  weather. 

Carnation.s  and  Pk.'OTKES  must  hove  abundant  ventilation  and  very  careful 
watering.  If  any  appearance  of  fly,  whicli  is  easily  detootedon  the  top  grass  of 
the  plant,  fnmigato  twice. 

CiNEHAHiA.s  for  exhibition  to  have  a shift  now  into  the  blooming  pots,  or 
they  will  bloom  prematurely  through  becoming  pot-bound.  Give  thorn  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  light,  and  keep  them  a good  distance  apart. 

CucuMHKRS  to  be  started  now  for  the  first  batch  to  plant  out  next  month. 
Sow  in  pots  singly,  and  grow  them  on  liberally.  A bed  of  manure  is  the  best 
place  for  the  seed-pots,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  half-rotted  turf,  well  chopped 
up  with  half  sweet  leaf-mould. 

Greenhouse  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Plants 
in  a soft  state  to  be  watered  with  great  caution,  but  none  to  be  allowed  to  flag 
for  want  of  water.  On  fine  bright  mornings  use  a little  fire  heat,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a free  ventilation  for  a few  hours. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  remaining  out  of  the  ground  may 
still  be  planted,  and  they  will  bloom  very  soon  after  those  planted  a month  or 
six  weeks  ago.  Plant  large  bulbs  six  inches  deep  ; small  ones  three  to  four 
inches  deep. 

Mushroom  Hou.se  to  be  kept  as  near  60  deg.  as  possible,  and  to  have  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  A steady  temperature  will  greatly  prolong  the 
bearing  of  the  beds,  but  if  they  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  productiveness 
make  up  fresh  beds  at  once  for  succession.  At  this  time  of  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a new  bed  every  month  to  ensure  a constant  supply. 

Pelargoniums  must  have  a little  fire  heat  if  the  house  is  damp,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  nearly  to  an  average  of  45  deg.  Nice  work  now 
when  the  weather  stops  outdoor  movements  to  train  them  into  form  for  bloom- 
ing, and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  make  the  pots  as  clean  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  the  kiln. 

Eanunculus  and  Anemone  of  common  kinds  for  showy  masses  may  be 
planted  now,  but  choice  and  valuable  kinds  must  be  kept  in  the  drawers  till  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  in  the  meantime  make  the  beds  ready  by  deep 
trenching  and  laying  up  the  earth  in  ridges. 

Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus  to  be  kept  going  in  the  forcing  pit  by 
introducing  successional  batches,  according  to  requirements. 

Stove  Plants  in  free  growth  must  have  fair  supplies  of  water  ; not  so  many 
times  a day,  or  so  many  times  a week,  but  as  they  want  it.  Plants  that  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  are  now  making  newgrowth  or  pushing  for  bloom, 
will  need  more  than  those  that  have  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  are  not  thoroughly 
established.  Those  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove  will  enjoy  a moderate 
amount  of  vapour  produced  by  sprinkling  the  floor  and  pipes.  All  that  are  at 
rest  to  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible  consistent  with  safety. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD 

The  preparation  of  the  various  descriptions  of  poultry  for  killing  during  the 
Christmas  season  will  now  be  engaging  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  the 
yards.  Turkeys  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  bring  them  into  first-class 
condition  for  killing  at  Christmas,  without  resorting  to  the  very  objectionable 
practice  of  cramming  them,  a liberal,  but  not  excessive  system  of  feeding 
should  be  commenced  at  once.  Birds  carrying  plenty  of  flesh  without  an 
excess  of  fat  are  best  both  for  home  use  and  market  supplies,  and  these  can 
only  be  obtained  by  making  a beginning  at  a comparatively  early  period.  The 
first  point  will  be  to  place  them  in  quarters  where  they  will  be  rather  confined 
as  to  space,  but  without  restriction  as  to  light  and  air.  The  second  step  will 
be  to  supply  them  with  food  of  a thoroughly  nourishing  character.  They 
should  have  whole  maize  and  mashed  potatoes,  and  barleymeal  or  oatmeal, 
mixed  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  made  of  a suitable  consistency  with 
skim  milk.  Of  this  they  must  have  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  but  the  supplies 
must  not  be  so  abundant  that  a waste  occurs.  Geese  may  be  brought  into 
proper  condition  for  the  table  in  much  less  time  than  the  turkeys,  and  birds 
that  have  been  fed  properly  from  the  first  will  simply  require  extra  food  for 
two  or  three  weeks  immediately  preceding  their  being  killed.  The  fattening 
process  consists  simply  in  giving  them  oats  mixed  with  water  and  oatmeal,  or 
barleymeal  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  the  mixture  to  be  rather  thick.  In 
preparing  geese  for  the  table  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  excess  of  fat  is 
most  objectionable. 


Fruit  Protection  in  California. — The  recognized  importance 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  California  and  the  ravages  wrought  by  various 
insects,  particularly  by  that  familiar  pest,  the  Codlin  Moth,  which 
was  first  introduced  in  1874,  but  has  since  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent — breeding  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  making  fell 
havoc  among  the  quinces,  pears,  and  apples — have  led  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  State  Legislature.  A State 
Board  of  Commissioners  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  great  fruit-growing  districts,  which  has  been 
invested  with  almost  unlimited  powers  by  an  Act  passed  last  year. 
Any  wilful  violation  of  the  quarantine  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Board  is  to  be  treated  as  a misdemeanour,  punishable  with  a fine 
varying  from  25  to  100  dollars.  As  a precaution  against  the  Codlin 
Moth,  every  Californian  apple-grower  is  legally  bound  to  scale  his 
trees  every  spring,  to  burn  the  scrapings,  and  wash  the  trees  with  an 
insecticide  of  prescribed  composition.  All  articles  supposed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  introduction  of  noxious  insects  are  liable  to  be  destroyed, 
and  all  boxes  in  which  fruit  has  been  packed  are  required  to  be  at  once 
dipped  in  boiling  water  containing  one  pound  of  commercial  potash 
in  25  gallons  of  water,  for  the  space  of  not  less  than  two  minutes. 
Before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  in  each  year  every  apple  or  pear  tree 
is  to  be  provided  with  bands  of  cloth  or  paper,  which  are  to  be 
examined  every  seven  days  all  through  the  season,  and  any  grubs  or 
pupm  found  to  be  destroyed.  Various  other  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  are  enjoined.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  to  visit  the 
various  fruit-growing  districts  periodically,  and  report  thereon.  A 
State  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars  (£2,000)  has  been  made  for  the 
year’s  working  expenses  of  the  Board. 
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(frijibitious  anil  ftlcttings. 

OXKOIvDSHlUE  GIILIV.SANTFIEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SJIOW, 
NoVKMr.Eii  23. 

On  the  ahovo  date  the  Oxfordnliire  Uhrysanthemum  .Society  held  its  twentieth 
;inniial  cxhihitioii  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Oxford,  and,  although  the  weather 
was  dull  ami  at  times  showery,  the  attendance  was  very  large  during  the 
.'ifU  rnoon  and  evening.  The  Corn  Exchange  (the  only  room  available  for  the 
jjuip  is< ) is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  an  area  altogether  in- 
ad'  (luate  to  stage  the  vast  array  of  products  msually  entered  in  competition  .at 
this  show.  In  describing  the  arrangements,  wo  may  mention  that  the  semi- 
circular bank  of  plants  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  produced  a display 
seldom  seen  iu  November.  This  arrangement  was  entirely  due  to  a run  of 
circumstances  whicli  at  one  jtoriod  appeared  to  militate  against  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  but  which,  however,  proved  more  of  an  advantage  than  other- 
w ise.  riie  circumstances  were  these  ; — When  the  Chrysanthemum  Committee 
commenced  to  arrange  the  room  on  'J'uesday,  they  found  that  the  large 
orcliestra  belonging  to  the  Oxford  Choral  .Society  (which  had  been  used  by 
Messr.a.  Moody  and  San  key  at  their  evangelistic  meetings  the  previous  eight 
days)  still  remained,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  taken  down  without 
considerable  labour  and  loss  of  time,  it  was  resolved  to  utdize  a portion  of  the 
orcliestra,  and  by  an  outlay  for  timber,  covered  with  green  baize,  a fine  effect 
was  subseipiently  made  with  about  forty  convex-trained  plants,  some  of  which 
were  five  or  six  feet  through,  and  fifteen  superbly-finished  standards.  On  the 
ground  floor  a double  line  of  specimen  plants  occupied  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  tile  building,  the  centre  of  the  room  being  occupied  by  three  tables  filled 
with  specimen  pyramids,  flanked  on  either  side  with  cut  blooms,  fruit,  and 
epergnes,  the  double  and  single  primulas  forming  a foreground  to  the  semi- 
circular bank  of  plants. 

1’lxnt.s.  In  the  classes  for  plants  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  named  speci- 
mens were  staged  ; these,  without  exception,  were  well  finished,  healthy,  and 
densely  flowered.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  John  Fortescue,  9,  Observatory 
Street,  Oxford,  was  placed  first  for  half  a dozen  grand  examples,  six  feet 
across,  of  Aiigena,  Julia  Lagravere,  Mrs.  G.  Runrlle,  Venus,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  G.  Launchbury,  6,  Union  Street,  St.  Ebbe’s, 
Oxford,  a good  second  with  Guernsey  Nugget,  Arigena,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Ifundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  J.  Green,  12,  Adelaide 
Street,  Oxford,  third  with  Blonde  Beauty,  Arigena,  Chevalier  Domage,  Mrs, 
Goorge  Bundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  For  four  Mr.  James  Dear- 
love,  (),  Cherwell  Street,  Oxford,  presented  some  finely- flowered  specimens  of 
Fingal,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle  ; these  were 
very  neat,  but  the  foliage  was  mildewed  owing  to  exhibitor’s  greenhouse 
having  been  deluge  1 in  the  October  flood;  Mr.  T.  A.  Chambers,  Howard 
Street,  Ifllej',  second,  and  Mr.  .1.  J.  Ward,  Beech  Cottage,  St.  Giles  s,  Oxford, 
third.  For  three  plants  Mr.  Jonathan  Beesley,  8,  New  Street.  St.  Ebbe’s, 

0. xford,  took  the  card  for  well-formed  specimens  of  Guernsey  Nugget,  Mrs. 
G.  Bundle,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  ; the  second  place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Michael 
Jeffries,  7-5,  Walton  Street,  Oxford,  who  staged  Chevalier  Domage,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  .and  Mrs.  George  Bundle;  Mr.  S Harbud  third  with  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Julie  Lagravere,  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle.  Class  I\ . was  also 
devoted  to  four  plants,  open  to  all,  and  here  again  Mr.  Fortescue 
lei  w'ith  well-formed  specimens  of  Golden  Christine,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr. 
H')we,  and  Mr.  Brunlees  ; Mr.  T.  A.  Chambers  second,  and  Mr.  Dearlove 
third.  Large-fl'owered  and  pompone  pyramids  were  fairly  good.  In  both 
c’asses  for  pairs  of  plants  Mr.  .1.  Green  and  Mr.  J.  Fortescue  were  first  and 
second  ; in  the  pompone  class  Mr.  J.  Beesley  was  third.  Standards  were  very 
line,  and  were  furnished  with  clean  straight  stems  carrying  well-finished 
umbrella-shaped  heads  densely  set  with  bloom,  Messrs.  Green  and  Fortescue 
being  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  this  class.  Grafted  standards  were 
very  interesting,  but  were  hardly  equal  to  some  specimens  we  have  seen  at 
the  Oxford  shows,  Messis.  Green  and  Jefferies  taking  the  cards.  Japanese 
were  limited  to  one  class  for  four  specimens  each  ; here  Mr.  Josiah  Cantwell, 

1,  Kiugstou-road,  Oxford,  held  his  own  with  examples  well  bloomed;  the 
second  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  M.  Jefferies;  Mr.  J.  Green  third.  We  may 
remark  that  the  .Japanese  have  appeared  to  bloom  earlier  this  season  than  some- 
times has  been  the  case,  the  varieties  staged  being  Elaine,  Tokio,  James  Salter, 
Jane  Salter,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Pompones  were  nevmr  better  staged 
here;  tor  four  Mr.  J.  Green  had  fine  convex-shaped  plants  of  the  golden,  lilac, 
ami  white  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli  and  Bose  d’Amour  ; Mr.  J.  Fortescue  second 
with  Antonins,  Bose  d’Amour,  Mrs.  Batemen,  and  St.  Michael  ; Mr.  C. 
Launchbury  third  with  a magnificent  St.  Michael,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  and  immense 
untrained  specimens  of  Mr.s.  Bateman,  grand  in  size  and  colour  of  bloom,  and 
M'ss  Wheeler  with  blooms  though  profuse,  smallish  and  wanting  in  tone.  For 
three  specimens  a number  of  good  groups  were  staged  ; Mr.  J.  Cantwell  was 
placed  first  with  Stella,  Mrs.  Bateman,  and  Bosinante,  the  latter  variety  a soft 
rosy  lilac,  but  not  fully  developed,  and  we  believe  the  judgment  in  this  parti- 
cular was  altogether  erroneous,  as  the  second  prize  lot,  by  Mr.  S.  Coster,  12, 
A(b  l.aiile  Street,  Oxford,  were  equal  in  foliage  and  training,  with  perfectly- 
developed  heads  of  bloom  ; the  varieties  were  Bose  Trevenna,  White  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  Hose  d’Amour;  Mr.  Jonathan  Beesley  third  with  St.  Miehael,  La 
Vogue,  and  Millie.  Marthe. 

.SiNiJi.n  Si’EOi.MEN  Pi.aNTS  Were  numerous,  and  included — Japanese,  Mr.  J. 
Fortescue  first  with  a beautiful  fresh  Tokio,  about  six  feet  across  ; Mr.  J. 
Green  second  with  Elaine.  Large-flowering,  Mr.  ,1.  Fortescue  first  with  an 
immense  Mr.s.  Forsyth  ; Mr.  C.  Launchbury  second  with  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and 
.Mr.  Dearlove  third  with  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  Pompone,  Mr.  Fortescue  first  with 
a gland  Bose  d’Amour.  Pompome  anemone,  Mr.  Fortescue  first  with  White 
Cedo  Nulli  ; Mr.  M.  Jelfeties  second  with  Mr.  Astie,  and  Mr.  Green  third 
■with  l.dac  Cedo  Nulli,  very  finely  developed  in  each  case.  Pyramid,  Mr. 
Fortc-icue  first  with  Arigena  ; Mr.  ,J.  Beesley  second  with  Ur.  Sharpe,  a 
p'lorish  plant,  but  carrying  a large  number  of  perfectly-developed  exhibition 
blooms.  Standard,  Mr.  Fortescue  first  with  Arigena  ; Mr.  M.  Jefferies  second 
with  Peter  the  Great,  and  Mr.  Green  third  with  Chevalier  Domage.  From 
the  last-named  exhibitor  came  a group  of  one  hundred  plants  staged  for  effect ; 
tbo-so  filled  an  angle  ten  fi  ot  by  four  feet,  and  although  composed  of  somewhat 
leggy  sjiecimcns  were  (ircttily  arranged.  Groups  of  twelve  large-flowering 
plintH,  carrying  three  blooms  each,  brought  out  three  lots;  but  while  the 
blooms  demonstrated  high  culture,  the  bare  stems  of  the  plants  detracted  from 
the  genoial  character  of  the  exhibits  ; llev.  B.  II.  Cliarsley,  St.  .lohn’.s  Lodge, 
Oxford,  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Forlescno  second,  and  Mr.  Beesley  third. 

I’l'iMOEAS.  Both  single  and  double  were  stagedin  ph-uty.  Eor  fourdoubic 
Mr.  George  .lacob.  Barton,  Ileadiligton,  'W'as  jdaced  first  for  somo  dwarf-grown 


plants,  the  deep  crimson  varieties  being  exceedingly  attractive;  the  second  card 
going  to  Mr.  Forteicuo;  Mr.  Mayo,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Oxford,  third.  For 
six  single  .Mr.  Fortescue  and  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Hampton,  took  the  carls  for 
sturdy  collections  ; while  in  the  class  for  four  specimens  the  prizes  went  to 
Mr.  (Jeorge  Jacob,  Mr.  J.  Cantwell,  and  Mr.  M.  Jefferies. 

Cur  Bloom.s. — This  department,  always  the  centre  of  attraction  at  winter 
shnw.s,  was  well  filled,  and  while  we  confess  to  have  seen  equally  large  and 
well-finished  fbiwers,  we  must  admit  that  purity  of  form  and  colour  has  never 
been  surpassed  at  the  previous  exhibitions  of  this  society.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  Bev.  B.  II.  Charsley  was  placed  first  with  a grand  lot,  the 
best  fiowera  being  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince 
Alfred,  fJuernsey  Nugget,  Mr.  Howe,  Cherub,  Lady  Slade,  White  Globe, 
Fingal,  Mr.  Bunn,  Pincesa  of  Teck,  Lord  Banelagh,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Venus, 
Barbara,  Mrs.  Ilealos,  Mrs.  Sharps,  Virgin  (jueen,  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  Prince 
Albert,  Griselle,  Lady  Talfourd,  Lady  llardinge,  and  Mr.  Gladstone ; P. 
Southby,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Neal),  Hampton,  a close  second,  with  a shade 
smaller  but  very  perfectly-formed  examples  of  Angelina,  Barbara,  Blonde 
Beauty,  Cherub,  Mr.  Bunn,  White  Globe,  Princess  of  Teck,  George  Peabody, 
Bev.  J.  Dix,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Howe,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Talfourd,  Ksfulgence,  Abbd  Passaglia,  Mrs.  Hali- 
burton,  Venu.s,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  .lardin 
des  Plantes,  VVhite  Beverley,  and  Princess  of  Wales  ; Mr.  ,1.  Dearlove  third. 
For  eighteen  the  last-named  exhibitors  changed  places,  P.  Southby,  Esrp, 
putting  up  beautiful  cleau  blooms  of  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Cherub, 
Venus,  Mr.  Bunn,  White  Globe,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Nil  Desperandnm,  Bronze  .Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Lady  Talfourd,  Barbara,  Princess  of  Teck,  General  Bainbridge, 
Isabella  Bott,  Mr,  Howe,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  George  Bundle,  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes  ; Rev.  E.  H.  Charsley  second  with  Fingal,  White  Globe, 
Mr.  Howe,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Prince  Alfred,  Cherub,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Heales,  Venus,  Virgin  Queen,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lady  Slade, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Lady  Talfourd,  Barbara,  and  Queen  of  England  ; Mr.  Dear- 
love third.  For  twelve  a large  number  of  boxes  were  staged  containing  good 
representative  blooms,  W.  H.  Wall,  Elsq.  (gardener  Mr.  W.  Smith),  The 
Grange,  Brampton,  first;  Mr.  Dearlove  second;  Mr.  D.  Hitchcock,  Brash- 
field  Lodge,  Bicester,  third,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  fourth.  For  nine  W.  H.  Wall, 
Esq.,  had  a nice  level  lot,  including  Empress  of  India,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Queen  of 
England,  Refulgence,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Cherub,  Nil  Desparandum, 
and  Guernsey  Nugget;  Mr.  J.  Beesley  second,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Chambers  third. 
The  sixes  included  a large  number  of  boxes  of  fair  merit,  Mr.  D.  Hitchcock 
first,  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bellman,  9,  New  Road, 
Oxford,  third.  Single  blooms  were  altogether  good,  the  premier  card  going 
to  Mr.  J.  Fortescue  for  an  Empress  of  India  six  inches  across  and  globular  ; 
Rev.  R.  H.  Charsley  second  with  Princess  of  Teck  ; W.  II.  Wall,  Esq.,  thirl 
with  Guernsey  Nugget,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bellman  fourth  with  Q leen  of 
England.  For  twelve  blooms,  one  variety,  W H.  Wall,  E->q.,  took  the  lead 
with  a dozen  prime  flowers  of  Guernsey  Nugget ; Mr.  T.  Bellman  second  with 
the  same  ; Mr.  James  Dearlove  third  with  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  and  Owen 
Grimbley,  Esq.,  Summertown,  Oxford,  fourth  with  Blonde  Beauty.  For 
twelve  reflexed  flowers  P,  Southby  stood  high  with  examples  of  Chevalier 
Domage,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Ariadne,  Sam  Slick,  Emperor  of  China,  Felicity,  Golden 
Christine,  Gazelle,  Gloire  d’Or,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Prince  Albert,  and  Annie  Salter  ; 
W.  H.  Wall  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Hitchcock  third.  For  a dozen  large  anemones 
P.  Southby,  Esq.,  proved  the  only  exhibitor  ; his  flowers  were  large  and  finely 
developed,  and  compri;ed  Empress,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Georges  Sands,  George 
Hock,  King  of  Anemones,  M.  Chate,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Madame  Godereau,  Queen 
Margaret,  St.  Margaret,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Emperor.  For  four  blooms  each 
of  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  Beesley,  Mr. 
J.  Dearlove,  and  Bev.  R.  H.  Charsley  took  the  cards  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  and  in  a class  well  contested.  For  twelve  Japanese  P.  Southby,  Esq., 
was  to  the  fore  with  blooms  of  marvellous  size,  the  varieties  being  Comte  de 
Germiny,  bright  nankeen-yellow  striped  crimson,  large  flower,  very  broad, 
long,  twisted  florets ; Etoile  du  Midi,  orange-red,  centre  floret  curled  ; 
Sarina,  white,  pink  stripe,  very  pretty  ; Thunberg,  soft  primrose-yellow, 
showy  ; The  Sultan,  bright  rosy  purple  floret,  shaded  lighter  on  back  of  petal ; 
Alba  striata.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard  ; Garnet,  vivid 
scarlet-red,  edged  gold  ; Triomphe  de  Chatalet,  salmon  tinted  rose,  gold  centre, 
very  attractive  ; Madame  C.  Audiguier,  rosy  lilac  shaded  mauve,  grand 
flower,  and  Baronne  de  Frailly,  light  lilae-rose,  tinted  white,  the  whole  of  the 
blooms  being  of  immense  size ; Rev.  E.  H.  Charsley  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Garnet,  Elaine,  Apollo,  orange ; Mdlle.  A. 
Delaux,  milk-white  florets,  tinted  rose,  curiously  twisted  ; Bismarck, 
orange-cinnamon ; Fulgore,  nankeen-yellow,  underside  of  florets  striped 
purple,  and  Madame  Lemoine,  white,  yellow  tint.  For  nine  varieties  W.  H. 
Wall,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Green,  and  Mr.  George  Salter, -Summertown,  Oxford,  took 
the  cards.  The  classes  for  pompones  were  well  tilled,  P.  Southby,  Esq., 
leading  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  ; these  were 
staged  with  stalks  and  foliage  six  inches  high,  and  appeared  more  natural  than 
the  blooms  shown  close  to  the  stands.  The  varieties  were  Aurore  Borcale, 
Adcle  Prissette,  fringed  variety,  Fanny,  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe.  Sunset, 
Mrs.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Dix,  Miss  Wheeler,  President  Decaisne,  St.  Thais,  and 
St.  Michael.  Mr.  Green  second  with  Miss  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Rose  and 
White  Trevenna,  iStella,  St.  Michael,  Ad61e  Prissette,  Prince  Victor,  Bose 
d’Amour,  Lililas,  and  Mrs.  Dix  ; Mr.  C.  Launchbury  third.  For  nine  and  .six 
varieties,  three  of  each  kind,  Mr.  Dearlove  and  Mr.  Green  had  the  prtmier 
awards.  Pompone  anemones  were  rather  a limited  display  ; for  nine  tripilets 
P.  Southby,  Esq.,  had  the  card  for  Marguerite  de  Coi,  Miss  Nightingale, 
Antonins,  Marie  Stuart,  Pearl,  Eegulus,  Calliope,  Mr.  Astie,  and  Presialcnt 
Morel ; Mr,  Green  second  with  the  yellow,  white,  and  lilac  forms  of  Cedo 
Nulli,  Mr.  Astie,  Zobiidc,  Astrea,  Antonins,  Dick  Turpin,  and  P.egnlus. 

FiiuiT. — This  department  was  a great  feature  ot  the  exhibition,  no  loss 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  dishes  of  the  best  of  culinary  and  dessert  kinds  of 
apples  and  jiears  being  staged  in  competition.  In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes 
of  apples  (dealers)  Mr.  J’.  Staymaker,  Tiie  Market,  Oxfiu’d,  was  ]»lacod 
first  with  large  highly-finished  fruits  of  More  de  Menage,  Wellington,  Kirk  a 
Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Pheasant-Eye,  Admiral,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Hanwell  Souring,  I’nfl'  Russet,  and  Bibston  Pippin;  Mr.  11.  Smiirt, 
25,  Walton  Street,  and  tho  Market,  Oxford,  was  a good  second  with  Blenheim 
Orange,  Black  .hack,  Wellington,  Norfolk  Beanliii,  Ilihston  Pippin,  Hanwell 
Souring,  Dusan,  Golden  Russet,  Alfristoii,  Fuller's  Seedling  (raised  at  Kyoote, 
Bucks),  Lord  Sullield,  .and  King  Pippin  ; Mr.  I).  Day,  Victoria  Nursery,  and  tho 
Market,  Oxford, tfiird  for  modinin-sizcd fruitsof  Margil,  Kibston  Pippin,  Welling, 
ton,  Fearn’s  Pqipin,  Sykehouso  KiisHct,  Gipsy  King,  Beauty  of  ll.intq  'riioinp- 
Bon’s  Seedling,  Kibston,  Pe.arinain,  Blenlieiin  Orange,  ami  \\  heelers  Po.arinain. 
Tlioro  were  elassea  for  six  and  throe,  ami  tor  three  and  one  dish,  for  growers 
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(inly  ; also  fur  tliico  and  oii(3  dihti  of  |i(‘aiH,  and  eix  and  tlirco  dnlica  of  |»ni  ', 
fordoaliTB.  Of  jio  irn  wo  can  truly  Hay  that  Ihmi  rf'  Diol,  DhoIiohmo  d’Aiixmililino, 
Kastcr  Itonrit",  Nt.  Oorm  in,  Ih-nrii'  do  ( 'apamnioiit,  M«ri(j  Ij'ihIho,  IfiHliop’H 
Thumb,  Vicar  of  Winklhld,  Swan’s  Ilmiri(^  Kanuo,  and  other  well-known 
kindH  wore  Hplondidly  slayod.  Thero  wore  tlirco  Hotn  of  doHSerta  stacod, 
which  included  pine,  hananaa,  ^rapea,  nuta  of  aorta,  Ohinoac  lychcea,  and  lino 
aaiuphs  of  apples  and  pears.  \V(>  ou^ht  to  numtion  that  several  wi  11-cxocutcd 
^pernnes  wore  exhihiicd,  the  lirst  card  goinij  to  Mr.  (ieorfio  .laooh.  Barton, 
Ileadiiif^ton  ; Mr.  .lohn  Price,  Ilcadington,  was  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Coster, 
Adelaide  Street,  Oxford,  third. 

M I.SI-KU..VNK01T.S  CoN'ritiiiuriON.s  included  a fine  hatch  of  cyclamens  and 
{^oraniuins  from  Mr.  John  Mayo,  Oxford  ; a dozen  hoiKpiota  of  coloured  prim- 
roses, doiihlo  cowslips,  oxlips,  &o.,  from  Mr.  W.  Caudwell,  The  Ivies, 
Wantage,  and  a largo  number  of  splendid  spikes  of  pampas  grass  from  Mr. 
1>.  Day,  all  of  which  added  greatly  to  tho'geueral  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  attendance,  despite  the  weather,  was  encouraging,!  upwards  of  1,100 
visiters  ]>aying  for  admission,  the  exhibition  being  also  visited  by  about 
!)00  members  and  ticket-holders. 

The  judgis  were — plants  and  blooms,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Castell,  Crown  Printing 
Works,  Oxford  ; C.  llill,  Rowley  Nursery,  Oxford,  and  B.  Robinson,  Wad- 
ham  College  Gardens,  Oxford.  For  fruit  and  (5pergues,  Messrs.  G.  Salter, 
Summertown  ; J.  Mattock,  Bath  Nursery,  New  Keadiogton  ; and  T.  W.  Jacob, 
Observatory  Gardens,  Oxford  ; the  general  arrangements  falling  to  the  care  of 

Oxford.  William  Gkkenaway,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


WESTERN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  14  and  15. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  above  dates  at  the 
Guildhall,  Plymouth.  Those  who  read  last  year’s  report  will  remember  it  was 
held  at  Devonport,  the  rule  being  to  hold  it  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
alternately'.  The  show  this  year  far  exceeded  that  of  last  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  : and  there  were  one  hundred  more  entries  (three  hundred  in  all). 
Plants  were  well  grown,  and  considering  the  quantity  of  bloom  on  them  the 
Howers  V ere  very  tine  ; their  foliage  was  more  luxuriant  than  usual,  owing  very 
likely  to  the  fact  of  our  having  had  a damp  summer.  If  chrysanthemums  are 
particularly  fond  of  damp  they  can  be  generally  accommodated  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  no  doubt,  like  ourselves,  much  troubled  with  hunger 
and  thirst. 

Among  the  most  successful  competitors  for  the  society’s  prizes  for  plants 
were  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Bundle,  Admiral  Lowe,  and  Mr.  T.  Mills.  All  the  large- 
flowering  varieties  were  grown  on  single  stems. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  as  follows  : By  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  M.P.,  for 
stand  of  chrysanthemums,  first  Rev.  H.  Parlby,  second  Mr.  Cuerel.  By  Mr. 
E.  Allen,  J.  P.,  for  best  stand  of  chrysanthemums  edged  with  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Bundle,  whose  collection  was  superb. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerously  represented  and  of  fine  quality.  The  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Mr.  Prideaux  Brune  were  contributors  of  magnificent  collections. 
The  latter  gentleman  obtained  first  for  twenty-four  (eight  varieties,  three 
flowers  each)  ; the  names  were  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Daimio,  Christine,  Nil 
Desperandum,  White  Venus,  Annie  Salter,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Progne.  Mr.  P. 
Brune  also  received  the  society’s  prize  for  eighteen  large-flowered  varieties,  and 
the  special  (given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.P. ) for  twenty-four  cut  flowers 
— viz.,  six  each  large,  Japanese,  pompone,  and  anemone  ; the  names  of  this 
collection  may  be  acceptable,  being  a distinct  collection — -Empress  of  India, 
Jardin  de  Plantes,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Venus,  White  Venus, 
Soleil  Levant,  Dr.  Masters,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Red  Gauntlet,  Ethel, 
Abd-el-Kader,  Sunset,  A.  Prisette,  Sparkler,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Solomon,  and 
Mustapha.  The  Earl  of  Devon  received  first  for  twelve  and  six  cut  blooms, 
large- flowering,  and  for  six  Japanese,  all  these  being  beautifully  finished.  The 
Earl  also  received  the  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Rundle  for  the  best 
twenty-four  large-flowering.  Mr.  Rundle  also  offered  a prize  for  the  best  six 
blooms  of  his  seedling,  ilrs.  G.  Rundle,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams,  Stoke  ; the  flowers  were  splendid. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Burnard’s  prize  for  the  best  stand  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Allen,  Ivybridge,  for  a beautiful  collection  arranged 
with  great  taste.  Other  things  beside  those  mentioned  were  exhibited,  which 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  show — zonal  pelargoniums  well  bloomed,  also 
primulas.  Some  among  the  latter  were  very  fine.  The  first  nine  (single) 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Norrington,  first  six  by  Mr.  Weeks,  second  nine  and 
six  by  Mr.  Whiteford  ; these  were  in  splendid  condition  and  well  grown. 

The  president  of  the  society  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Burnard,  the  vice-presidents  the 
Rev.  W.  Whittley,  Captain  Edye,  Messrs.  W.  Derry,  G.  H.  E.  Rundle,  C. 
Norrington,  F.  B.  Westlake,  H.  E.  Webber,  Francis  Hicks,  and  E.  Allen  ; 
Mr.  C.  Cooper  as  honorary  secretary  ; Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell  anii  Mr.  J.  Walliog 
as  auditors.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  judges  : Messrs.  Baker, 
gardener  at  Membland  ; King,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  ; Brighton, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgeumbe  ; Gale,  gardener  to  Mr.  Chichester; 
Stoneman,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Morley  ; Dumble,  gardener  to  Mr.  Soltau 
Symons ; Brimmell,  gardener  to  Mr.  Carter,  Anthony  ; Selway,  gardener  at 
Flete,  and  Mr.  Polgreen.  W.  Hender  and  Sons. 

Bedford  Nursery,  Mannamead,  Plymouth. 

LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  November  24. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  on  the 
above  date  was  fully  equal  to  the  November  gatherings  of  previous  years,  and 
St.  George’s  Hall  presented  a remarkably  attractive  appearance.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  various  classes  of  ornamental  plants  other  than  chysanthemums,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  which  obtains  at  Liverpool,  and  a considerable 
number  of  classes  were  also  provided  for  fruit,  which  was  exhibited  in  high 
condition. 

Specimen  Chysanthemums  were  rather  unequal  in  merit,  but  on  the  whole 
were  quite  up  to  the  average.  There  was  a good  competition  in  the  class  for 
six  trained  specimen  large-flowered  varieties,  and  Mr.  C.  Finnegan  and  Mr. 
T.  Gowan  were  first  and  second  respectively.  'The  prizes  for  four  large-flowered 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  C.  Finnegan.  Pompones  were 
remarkably  good,  and  the  collections  from  Mr.  C.  Finnegan,  Mr.  S.  Whitfield, 
Mr.  J.  Hurst,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Mr. 
Finnegan  was  first  for  six  and  for  four,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  second  for  six,  and 
in  the  classfor  four  Mr.  J.  Hurst  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  weie  equal  second.  Mr. 
W.  Bustard,  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  and  Mr.  J.  Warrington  were  the  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  twelve  untrained  plants,  and  in  the  classes  for  pyramids 
and  standards  the  prizes  were  awarded  toj  Mr.  E.‘ Green,  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  Mr. 
Woolwiight,  and  Mr.  T.  Gowan. 
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Cut  Hi.ooms  were  conlrilniti  <1  in  largo  niimbiTs  and  in  capital  cniidainn. 
but  as  the  lariotiim  havn  b.  eii  mi  fully  reported  on  this  seamm  it  w l'l 
HuHice  to  indicate  the  leading  exliilutors.  h’lir  twenty-four  incurved  Mr 
F.  U.ibcrtswaH  lir«t,  Mr.  G.  MeaHO  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Loadbetler  third,  i .od'i 
staging  excellent  flowers.  Mr.  J.  .lellieo,  .Mr.  1’.  Forater,  .Mr.  J.  Warrington, 
and  Mr.  It.  Green  staged  lino  stands  in  the  class  for  eighteen,  anil  were 
awarded  the  piizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Excellent  Howers  were  staged 
in  the  c'ass  for  twelve  incurved  by  Mr.  '1'.  I.e.vlbetter,  Mr.  G.  Mease,  and  Mr. 
F.  Rohorts,  who  wore  liist,  second,  and  third  respectively.  In  a second  class 
f(ir  twelve  Mr.  ,1.  liraiitingham,  Mr.  G.  Ifnrden,  Mr.  Waterman,  and  .'ilr,  W 
'I’odd  were  the  successful  competitors,  the  two  last-mentioned  being  criual 
third.  Japanese  Howers  were  presented  in  admirable  condition,  and  their 
quaint  forms  and  attractive  colouring  secured  for  them  a full  sqare  of  atten- 
tion. The  finest  stands  of  eighteen  wore  those  from  Mr.  G.  Mease  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  T.  Cowan,  and  the  best  blooms  in  the  class  for  twelve  wenj 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Jcllico,  Mr.  J.  Brantingdiam,  and  Mr.  Waterman,  who 
were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Rellexed  Howers  were 
represented  by  excellent  stands  of  twelve  from  Mr.  Jellico  and  Mr.  Cox,  and 
these  exhibitors  were  also  successful  in  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes  in 
the  class  for  anemones.  The  stands  of  pompones  presented  an  attractive 
appearance,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  them  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  A.  Collins.  ’ 

Stove  and  Gkeknhouhb  Plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage  were  shown  in  capital  style  by  several  exhibitors.  For  six  1 1 ive 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  C.  W.  Neumann  was  first  with  most  excellent 
specimens;  Mr.  Cox  second  with  a good  collection,  and  Mr.  K.  Thrupp  third. 
For  four  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  C.  W.  Neumann,  and  Mr.  .J.  Hurst.  Ferns 
were  staged  in  fine  condition  by  Mrs.  Horsfell,  Mr.  J.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Cox,  and 
good  tree  ferns  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter,  and  Mr. 
J.  Phythian,  the  prizes  in  each  of  the  two  classes  being  awarded  in  the  order  in 
which  the  names  are  placed.  Orchids  in  threes  were  capitally  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  and  single  specimens  were  con- 
tributed by  the  exhibitors  last  mentioned  and  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  J Gore. 
Well-flowered  calanthes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Horsfeil,  and 
Mr.  J.  Hurst.  Palms  and  cycacls,  for  which  two  classes  were  provided  in  the 
scheciule,  contributed  much  to  the  general  effect,  and  the  examples  from  Mr. 
E.  Thrupp  and  Mr.  Cross  were  remarkable  for  their  great  excellence. 
Lpiphjilums  were  mostly  well  bloomed,  and  their  brightly-coloured  flowers 
presented  an  attractive  appearance.  For  three  specimens  Mr.  Barber,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  Mr.  J.  Lewis  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
and  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  E.  Green  were  equal 
first,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  second,  aud  Mr.  E.  Thrupn  third.  Primulas  were 
admirably  represented  by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  E.  Greeii^ 
and  Mr.  J.  Phythian,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third,  respectively. 
Poinsettias  were  fairly  good,  and  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  C.  Finnegan  were  first  aud 
second.  Mignonette  was  presented  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  .J. 
Hurst,  and  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  and  good  collections  of  plants  suitable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dinner  table  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  ParK  and  Mr.  J.  Agnew. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  large  quantities  and  in  a condition  that  left  but  little 
to  be  desired.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Goodaore, 
Elvaston,  was  first  with  a splendid  collection,  and  Mr.  Hauagan,  who  was 
second,  exhibited  remarkably  well.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  also 
successful  in  securing  the  premier  award  in  the.  class  for  six  dishes,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Neumann  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  third.  In  the  two  classes 
for  grapes  with  muscat  flavour  the  most  successful  competitors  were  Mr. 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Mr.  R.  Roberts,  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Mr.  F.  Elcock,  and  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson  ; and  in  the  two  classes  for  grapes  without  muscat  flavour  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  and  C.  Mr.  VV.  Neumann  secured  the 
principal  awards.  For  four  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  Mr. 
J.  Wallis,  ami  Mr.  Finnegan  were  first,  second,  and  thirii  respectively.  Pears 
were  staged  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Neumann,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  W. 
Hanagan,  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Kelly.  Apples  were  admirably 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Mr.  W.  Hanagan,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr.  Cross, 
Parker,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Evans  in  the  several  clases,  and  the  prin- 
cipal prizes  were  awarded  to  these  exhibitors. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — Contributions  were  made  to  this  class  by  Messrs. 
Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth,  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  latter  staged  stands  of  salvias  and  zonal 
pelargoniums,  and  the  other  exhibitors  collections  of  plants,  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Company  having  amongst  other  good  things  several  splendid 
specimen  nepenthes. 


NORTHAMPTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  22  and  23. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous  plants,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Northampton,  on  the  dates  given  above, 
was  one  of  wnieh  the  Northampton  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  cutivators 
within  the  district  may  well  feel  proud.  Not  only  did  it  exceed  in  extent  the 
hest  of  the  shows  held  during  the  past  eleven  years,  but  the  quality  was  higher 
throughout,  and  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the  society  abundantly 
exemplified. 

Specimen  Plants  had  liheral  provisions  made  for  them,  and  as  the  result 
the  display  produced  by  the  eompeting  collections  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
In  the  class  for  six  large-flowered  varieties,  in  which  a silver  cup  was  offered, 
the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ingram,  gardener  to  W.  Butlin, 
Esq.,  Dunston  House,  with  examples  bearing  the  impress  of  enltural  skill  of  a 
high  order  ; Mr.  Woods,  gardener  to  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Sunnyside,  was  a capital 
second,  and  Mr.  Sheparil,  Billing  Road,  a good  thir.l.  A cup  was  also  offered 
as  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  four  large-flowered  varieties,  and 
this  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Henman,  Great  Houghton,  and  Mr.  R.  Sear, 
Cowper  Street,  and  Mr.  J.  Arnsby  followed  for  second  and  third  places.  There 
was  a spirited  competition  in  the  gardeners’  ordinary  class  for  four  large- 
flowered  varities,  and  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  J.  Green,  Mr.  Woods,  and  Mr. 
Crisp.  Mr.  J.  Green  and  Mr.  Woods  were  also  first  and  second  respectively 
for  six  Japanese  varieties  ; and  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen  Mr.  Ingram, 
Mr.  Woods,  and  Mr.  W.  Abrahams  secured  the  awards  with  capital  examples. 
Reflexed  varieties  in  triples  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Abrahams  and 
Mr.  Woods,  and  pompones  by  Mr.  Woods,  who  was  first  for  four  and  a single 
specimen,  by  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  G.  Oram,  Dalliugton,  who  were  second  for 
four  and  a single  specimen  respectively,  and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Abrahams.  The 
amateurs’ ordinary  classes  were  mostly  well  filled,  and  the  plants  more  or  less 
good.  The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  of  large-flowered  varieties  were 
Mr.  W.  F.  Henman,  Mr.  J.  Arnsby,  Mr.  L.  Spencer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pcrcival,  Mr. 
Dunkley,  and  Mr.  T.  Manning;  of  pompones  Mr.  J.  Arnsby,  Mr.  L.  Spencer, 
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Mr.  Paine,  Great  Houghton,  Mr.  T.  Miller,  ami  Mr  Manning  ; of  Ja^nese,  the 
Lh.hitor  la»t  mentioned,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Mr.  G.  H.  Percival,  and  Mr.  W.  b. 

^^**c"ut'*Fi,owri(S  were  contributed  in  large  numhers  and  in  capital  condition, 
the  incurved  Howera  being,  a«  usual,  particularly  good.  One  of  the  most 
successful  competitors  in  the  division  for  flowers  was  Mr.  A.  towkes,  Cyril 
Street,  who  secured  the  cup  in  the  open  class  for  tweii^ty-four  blooms  and 
the  cup  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  staging  in  both  blooms  of  splendid 
duality.  Ill  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two  classes  Mr.  Walter,  gardener  to 
Koger  Eykyn,  Ksq.,  Gayton  House,  was  a very  close  second  and  in  the 
amateurs’  class  Mr.  W.  Stephens,  Great  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Martin,  Ket- 
tering, were  second  and  third  respectively.  Chief  amongst  the  competitors 
in  the  gardeners’  ordinary  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  C-reen. 
and  Mr.  Woods.  For  twelve  large-flowered  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Woods  wire  first,  second,  and  third  respective  y,  and  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese  these  exhibitors  were  again  the  prizetakers,  Mr.  Walters  being  first, 
and  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Green  second  and  third  respectively.  In  ciimpetition 
for  the  prizes  for  six  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  J.  Green  occupied  ‘be  first  place, 
Mr.  Woods  the  second,  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Gardner, 
gardener  to  Sir  Herewald  Wake,  Bart.  For  six  blooms,  distinct,  the  pnzes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  J.  Green,  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner.  The  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  anemone,  retlexed,  and  pompone  flowers  were  Mr 
Green.  Mr.  H.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Abrahams.  In  the  numerous  classes  provided 
for  the  amateur  cultivators  of  Northamptonshire  the  competition  was  mostly 
spirited,  and  the  flowers  generally  highly  satisfactory.  To  particularize  the 
whole  of  the  classes  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare,  but  in 
justice  to  the  exhibitors  it  must  be  said  that  the  finest  stands  oMarge  flowers 
were  those  from  Mr.  A.  Fowkes,  Mr.  Martin  Mr.  G.  Dunkley  Mr.  Stephens 
Mr  W.  F.  Henman,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Dixon  ; of  Japanese  those 
from  Mr.  j.  Martin,  Kettering,  Mr.  W.  Paine,  and  Mr.  J.  Hickman,  Kings- 
thorpe;  of  anemone  and  refiexed,  those  from  Mr.  T Manning  and  Mr  J. 
Miller  ; and  of  pompones  those  from  Mr.  J . Arnsby,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr. 

^ABLE  Decorations  anb  Hand  Bouquets  formed  a pleasing  if  not  a 
very  extensive  feature.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  open  to  gar^ners  for 
table  decorations  Mr.  J.  Day,  gaidener  to  A.  Seymour,  Eiq.,  Daventry, 
was  first  with  an  arrangement  evincing  much  taste,  and  Mr  Fairbrother, 
gardener  to  P-  Turner,  Esq.,  Cliltonville,  and  Mr.  Abrahams  who  were  se  cond 
Ld  third,  staged  arrangements  of  a most  tasteful  character.  1 he  prizes 
to  amateurs  f<fr  table  decorations  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Manning,  Mr.  0.^ 
Seaton,  and  Mr.  A.  Fowkes,  all  of  whom  had  tasteful  stands.  In  the  amateurs 
class  for  band  bouquets  Mr.  G.  H.  Percival,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  and  Mr.  L. 
Spencer,  were  the  prizetakers,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  gardeners 
Mr.  G.  Oram  was  first,  Mr.  E.  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorpe, 

second,  and  Mr.  Abrahams  third.  „ . , . 

Miscellaneous  Plants  were  sufiBciently  numerous  to  constitute  a very 
pleasing  feature.  In  the  class  for  twelve  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Ingram  was 
Lst,  with  a group  comprising  fine  examples  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum 
Cattlej  a labiata,  Yucca  aloifolia,  and  Adiantum  trapeziforme.  Mr.  Woods  had 
a capital  group  for  second  place  ; Mr.  Fairbrother  third  In  the  gardeners 
class  for  twelve  primulas  the  competition  was  very  spirited  and  the  awards 
were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Holland,  Mr.  F.  S.  Ingram  and  Mr.  E.  Le win 
and  in  the  gardeners’  class  for  six  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  iVlr.  Pake.-,  Mr. 

J.  Holland,  and  Mr.  T.  Shepard,  all  of  whom  staged  well-grown  exaniples 
The  successful  competitors  in  the  amateurs’ class  for  priinula.s  were  Mr.  J . Hic  - 
man  and  Mr.  C.  Seaton.  Mignonette  was  represented  by  the  contributions  ot 
Mr.  J.  Green,  Mr.  Pakes,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  F.  S.  Ingram,  and  Mr.  Manning. 

Fruit  was  well  represented  both  in  quantity  and  qu^ity.  For  a collec- 
tion of  four  dishes  Mr.  W.  Tipler  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Day  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Ingram  equal  second.  The  prizetakers  for  black  grapes  were  Mr.  W.  Tipler 
Mr.  E.  Cole,  and  Mr.  J.  Hollands.  In  the  gardeners  classes  for  apples  and 
pears  the  chief  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  Pitsford 
Mr.  Bowler,  Mr.  J.  Day,  and  Mr.  Oram;  and  in  the  am^eurs  classes  fo 
these  fruits  Mr.  Dunkley,  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Penn,  and  Mr.  Hodson  were  most 

successful*  • f 1 • 

Vegetable, s were  not  wanting  in  importance,  and  the  chief  awar  s in 
the  classes  open  to  gardeners  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Eads, 

Hall,  Mr.  J Stephens,  Mr.  J.  Day,  Mr.  G.  Oram,  Mr.  J-  Seaton,  and  Mr. 
W.  8.  Smith  ; and  prominent  amongst  the  exhibitors  in  which  the  competi- 
tion was  limited  to  amateurs  were  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  W.  F.  Henman,  Mr.  . 
Hickman,  and  Mr.  G.  Harrison.  , , , 1 j-j  j-  1 t 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a splendid  display  ot  zonal 
pelargoniums,  salvias,  and  primulas  from  Messrs.  Caunell  aud  Sons,  which 
attracted  no  small  share  of  attention.  . , 

The  arrangements  were  remarkable  for  their  completeness  and  toe  smooth- 
ness with  which  .they  worked,  and  brought  much  praise  to  Mr.  E.  Draper,  the 
honorary  secretary.  

LEICESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  third  annual  exhibition  on  Saturday,  November  18,  in 
the  Hazel  Street  Board  Schools,  and  was  a decided  success.  'The  promoters 
of  this  society  are  chiefly  artisans.  ’Ihe  quality  of  blooms  exhibited  by  them 
was  of  a high  order  of  merit.  The  following  classei  W'ere  well  coi.tosterl 

Class  1,  twelve  blooms,  open  to  all  England;  the  bloorns  in  this  class 
were  of  splendid  rpiality.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Eansileli, 
gardener  to  T.  Brooke,  Eiq.,  Barkby  Hall,  Leicester,  who  exhibited  grand 
blooms  of  Empress  of  India  and  Golden  Empress  of  India  measuring  over  six 
inches  across,  also  Venus  and  White  Venus  measuring  four  and  a halt  mches 
across  • his  other  blooms  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter,  Baron  e , 
Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mr  G. 

Alfred,  all  of  which  were  of  grand  form.  Ihe  Kev.  J.  “ 

Rectory,  made  a close  i-econd  with  grand  blooms  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  t^iieen 
of  England,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  James  Salter,  Bronzy  Jardiu  des 
Plantes,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  White  Venus,  Venus,  Geo.  (Jleniiy,  hmamei  and 
Golden  Beverley  ; the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  M-  ssrs.  J.  and  «.  llicKiey, 

nurserymen,  Loughborough,  with  flowers  of  good  quality. 

In  Class  2,  twelve  blooms,  for  amateurs  ooly,  Mr.  S.  Collet  was  well  ahead 
of  other  competitors,  his  blooms  bemg  Piiuoe  Alfred,  Queen  of  Eiialand, 
Flaine  Jardin  des  ITantes,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs.  G.  Ranebe,  Golden 
George  (il.nny,  Mr.  G (Benny,  Isabella  Bott,  Lady  Made,  Pink  ^eiius,  aud 
Ladv  Talfourd  : Mr.  J.  Sergant  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ildle  a close  ibirel, 

In  Class  3,  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  S.  Collet  first  with  grand  blooms 
Talfourd.  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  George  Gleuny,  Mrs.  G,  Bundle,  Lady  Slade, 


and  Mr  George  Glenny ; Mr.  II.  Bell  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Sergant  third  For 
three  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  S.  Collet  was  again  first  with  tnagnificent 
blooms  of  Prince.  Alfred  ; Mr.  Sergant  second  with  Gohlen  George  (denny,  and 
Mr  H.  B.ll  third  with  Mrs,  G.  Bundle.  For  single  blooms  staged  separately 
Mr.  S.  Collet  was  first  with  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  W.  J.  Iliffe  second  with 
Empress  of  India.  F.ir  three  specimen  plants  Mr.  J.  Sergant  first,  Mr.  8. 

Collet  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Iliffe  third.  , , - • t air  t v.  e t 

The  judges  were  Mr.  G.  B.  Faiie,  of  Barkby,  Leicester  ; Mr.  Lambert,  of 
Littlethorp,  and  Mr.  J.  Stone,  of  Leicester,  whose  awards  gave  perfect 
satisfaction.  


i&tpliea  to  d^utvita. 


Jl  JJ  S We  could  not  reply  last  week,  and  the  delay  does  not  in  any 

way  affect  ‘your  case.  We  advise  you  to  wait  for  the  programme. 

Exhibitor.— 9,0V/  the  seed  at  once,  either  on  turf  or  in  pots.  We  consider 
the  variety  you  name  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  exhibition. 

H.  J.  S.,  Ipswi'-.h.—We  do  not  know  the  address.  Probably  Messrs.  Lock 
wood,  of  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  could  furnish  it. 

Names  of  Frails.-Z.  S.  M.-The  apples  are  : No  I,  Cellini  ; 2,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  3,  Norfolk  Bearer;  4,  Grange’s  Pearmain  ; 5,  Greenup  s Pippin,  b, 
Northern  Greeuing. 

A.H.  M. It  will  not  be  good  practice  to  pot  off  the  cuttings  now  : let  them 

remain  as  they  are  until  February  and  then  pot  them.  Not  haying  used 
Lawes’  manures,  we  cannot  give  precise  directions.  It  is  the  rule  to  “se  a 1 
prepared  manures  at  the  rate  of  3 cwt.  to  6 cwt.  per  acre  until  their  properties 
are  understood.  . 

Sphagnum  -Amateur.-Sphagnum  moss,  so  extensively  employed  m 

toe  cultivation  of  orchids,  and  frequently  referred  to  m these  pages,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  principal  nurserymen  m Emidon  and  the  pvovmces  and 
of  the  dealers  in  horticultural  requisites.  The  addresses  of  several  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Profeefiwo  CeZery.-Practical  Man.-There  is  no  better  way  of  protecting 
celery  during  the  winter,  when  protection  is  considered  “^cessary,  than  by 
placing  wooden  frames,  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A, 

then  covering  with  litter.  The  frames  are  made  with  two  deal  boards,  each 
twelve  inches  in  breadth  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  m thickness,  and 
nailed  together  at  the  edges  For  the  greater  convenience  in  moving  thein 
about  the  length  of  the  frame  should  not  exceed  twelve  feet. 
description  are  also  useful  for  protecting  endive  and  lettuce,  and  cost  but  attle. 

IFmfcnnfir  Gfoxmias.— Anxious  Inquirer. --Leave  the  corms  in  the  soil  m 

which  they  were  grown  and  place  the  pots  on  their  side  m a corner  of  the 
stove  or  upright  on  a shelf  where  no  moisture  can  reach  them.  Ihe  proper 
time  for  storUug  them  will  depend  upon  toe  date  on  which  you  wysh  to  have 
them  in  bloom,  but  as  your  conveniences  for  plant  a.’’® 

therefore  heavily  taxed  early  in  the  season,  we  would  not  advise  you  take  the 
Lrliest  batch  lu  hand  until  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  plants  that  are 
started  then  and  subsequently  will  be  most  useful  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  during  the  summer. 

Zonal  Pdaraoniums.—J.  E.— Your  question  is  rather  vague,  as  the  way  in 
which  zonal  pelargoniums  should  be  managed  during  the  winter  depends 
pretty  much  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown  Plants  intended 
For  bidding  as  well  as  specimens  now  at  rest  that  are  iMended  for  summer 
decorations  must  be  kept  co.d  and  dry.  In  very  damp  and  m frosty  weather 
they  may  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  and  remain  so  for  a week  or  ten  days 
wiihout  any  injury  whatever.  Those  required  for  flowering  during  the  winter 
muFt  have  the  assistance  of  a temperature  ranging  from  55  deg^to  60  deg.,  and 
' Tkept  moderately  moist  at  the  roots  and  dry  overhead.  Plants  in  bloom 
should  be  placed  in  a light  position  near  the  glass. 

Flower  Bed^\—W.  F.— A few  cheap  eve-greens  ranging  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height  would  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  beds,  and  have  a pleas  n 
appearance  throughout  the  winter.  Green  and  varmgated  eunyomu-,  box,  and 
aucubas  Chinese  and  American  arbor-vitaei.  Thuja  aurea  Retinospora 
ericoides.  Vinca  elegantissima,  English  yew,  and  Berbens  aquifolium  m.y  he 
sueciallv  recommended,  as  they  are  effective,  cheap,  and  move  well  in  the  spring, 
vFith  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  which  suffers  more  or  less  severely 
But  its  deep  bronzy  leafage  is  so  effective  in  contrast  with  the  light  green  and 
variagated foliage  of  the  other  subjects  that  a small  proportion  should  bo 
obtained  and  planted.  , r 1 1.  t 

Pompone  Chrysanthemums. -W.  Smith.-In  raising  a stock  of  plants  for 
conserratory  decoration,  it  is  not  necessary  to  strike  the  cuttings  unt  l 
February,  and  in  the  meanwhile  you  must  protect  the  plants  from  which  it  1 
intended  to  obtain  supplies  of  cuttings  from  injury.  Unless  J™' 

hers  are  required,  one  stock  plaut  of  each  varie-y  will  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  ciFtiings.  The  plants  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
should  be  placed  in  a cold  frame,  and  in  a week  or  two  afterwards  be 
Throughout  toe  winter  the  frame  must  be  freely  ventilated  excepting  di  r ng 
FeveFe  fro  t.  when  a covering  of  some  kind  will  be  require!.  Excepting 
in  severe  and  in  very  wet  weather  the  lights  should  be  entirely  withdiawn. 

Exluhiting  -PWwRfas. -Secretary. -By  compelling  each  exhto^ 

distinct  varieties  in  a class  for  six  primulas  you  LtLimurv 

societies  which  offer  prizes  for  those  flowers,  and  leave  each  exhibitor  a free 

and  iioJrcd  olF  into  another  vtaael,  Bo  as  to  bn 
Into  this  drop  the  plants  and  let  them  reniaii.  in 

take  them  out  and  put  them  in  a warm  place,  ‘'“k  ® y y ‘ , 

water  until  they  really  want  it  1 his  ‘ ‘"a  „,cak 

hut  will  make  an  end  of  the  little  sings  that  ‘''ff  f A ,t,.„„o\voul.l 

salt  and  water  wouhl  answer  quite  as  well,  Ini  oamiot  make  it  too 

injure  the  plants.  The  advantage  of  using  l ino  is 
strong,  for  tho  water  will  only  dissolve  a certain  smallish  quant  y. 
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('hvij^nithi'miimt. — \V.  G.  I{. — Soino  of  tlio  Jupanniie  variolios 
niako  (“XOfUcnt  i-i)t'oimciiM,  as  aliowii  by  Dio  iiumurmiH  H|iloii(Ii<l  (•xafiiplos 
cxliiliitiil  at  Tuiiliiidgn  WoIIh  and  I’utncy,  Imt  tlioy  aro  not  inoro  t-fTootivo  in 
an  cxliilnti'  n group  tliun  tho  incnrvod  vatiotira.  Tlicy  inu«t,  in  fact,  Im 
oxot  iilioiially  well  grown  to  < ([ual  tliein.  Grown  in  bush  form  tbo  tas»i-llcd 
variftioH  aro  invaluable  f.  r tlio  il<  coration  of  tlio  conBorvatory,  and  good  buaboH 
can  bo  produced  l>v  stopping  twice  or  tbreo  times  in  tho  early  part  of  tlio 
growing  Boason.  One  of  tho  chief  points  in  tho  production  of  specimi  ns  of 
tlio^c  as  of  tho  other  sections  is  to  allow  them  as  long  a period  as  ponsiblo  for 
their  growth,  and  whether  you  require  them  for  the  conservatory  or  the 
exhibition  stage  you  should  comnienco  the  work  of  propagation  at  once. 

Cbu:  nj  and  Willoof  for  Salads. — O.  M. — Lift  the  roots  at  once,  and  those 
not  lequired  iminediatuly  lay  in  by  tho  hoels  and  cover  with  leaves  or  litter  as 
soon  as  severe  frost  is  anticipated,  to  prevent  the  soil  being  so  frozen  about 
them  that  sup[)lies  cannot  ho  drawn  as  required.  The  roots  can  be  forced  in 
a cucumber  house  or  early  vinery  or  in  a mushroom  house,  or,  indeed  in  any 
structure  iu  which  the  temperature  is  suflicient  to  start  them  into  growth. 
When  a mushroom  house  is  available  it  will  suffice  to  stand  the  roots  in  one 
comer  with  a little  soil  about  them,  just  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  prevent  their 
touching  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  those  to  be  forced  in  a cucumber 
house  or  other  structure  from  which  the  light  is  not  excluded  must  be  put  in 
boxes  twentj’-four  or  thirty  inches  in  depth,  the  roots  to  be  packed  upright  in 
the  bottou  with  very  little  sod,  and  the  box  bo  closely  covered.  Batches  of 
about  three  dozen  toots  started  at  intervals  of  a fortnight  or  so  will  yield  an 
abundant  supply. 

Bool.s. — M.  B. — The  best  bonk  for  you  is  the  “Amateur’s  Greenhouse,” 
published  by  Groombridge,  price  Cs.  Lindley’s  “Vegetable  Kingdom”  is 
published  by  Bradbury  and  Co.  An  early  edition  is  probably  as  good  as  a 
late  one,  for  it  remains  very  much  as  the  author  left  it.  Bindley  did  his  work 
so  well  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  improvement  in  any  of  it.  Brown’s 
“Forester,”  w’ith  all  its  faults,  is  a book  of  high  authority,  and  one  that  you 
may  consult  with  advantage  iu  nspect  of  the  subjects  you  are  interested  in. 
The  other  books  you  might  hear  of  on  applicati'  n to  Mr.  Wesley,  of  28,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  who  is  as  likely  as  any  one  to  find  them  for  you.  “ Pailez- 
vous.  Be  Cidre,  ” with  coloured  plates,  published  by  B.  Deshiys,  28,  Eue 
St.-ls'icholas,  Kouen.  To  obtain  a breeches  B.ble  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  the 
money  value  is  not  great,  except  in  the  case  of  occasional  perfect  copies  of  the 
more  rare  editions.  The  breeches  or  Genevan  version  was  printed  as  late  as 
1640,  and  there  is  a cheap  copy  now  on  sale  at  Mr.  Palmer’s,  100,  Southampton 
How,  Holborn. 

Perpetual-flowering  or  Tree  Carnations. — Young  Gardener. — The  unsatis- 
factory coudiiion  of  your  perpetual-flowering  or  tree  carnations  may  probably 
be  traced  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors  too  long.  We 
have  seen  several  collections  this  autumn  that  were  suffering  from  the  exposure 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  your  letter 
the  plants  are  in  much  the  same  condition  as  those  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.  Tree  carnations  should,  as  a rule,  be  taken  indoors  early  in  September, 
for  although  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any  great  injury  resulting  from  frost 
there  is  a risk  of  injury  to  the  roots  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  When  first 
taken  indoors  a freely- ventilated  greenhouse  or  pit  affords  them  the  most 
suitable  quarters,  but  as  the  wearher  becomes  cold  vhey  should  be  placed  in  a 
structure  in  which  a temperature  of  about  55  deg.  is  maintained,  or  be  assisted 
with  a little  artificial  heat  in  the  structure  occupied.  They  do  very  well  with 
bouvardias  and  double  primulas. 

Orchard  House. — W.  M. — As  the  cost  of  the  structure  is  not  of  primary  im- 
portance, we  would  advise  you  to  build  a house  of  moderate  dimensions,  as  it 
w’ill  be  found  less  expensive  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  more  satisfactory 
than  one  of  small  size.  A very  suitable  structure  fora  moderate-sized  garden 
is  one  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  feet  in  height  ; 
side  lights  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  give  the  house  a better  ap- 
pearance, increase  the  light,  and  afford  a ready  means  of  admitting  the  air  at 
the  sides.  A heating  apparatus  will  be  required  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  intend  forcing  the  trees,  as  fire  heat  will  be  required  for  keeping 
the  frost  out  of  the  bouse  in  the  spring,  and  maintaining  a temperature  suitable 
for  the  trees  during  the  periods  of  cold  weather  so  frequently  experienced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  The  trees  may  be  grown  in  bush  form,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  training  them  to  a wire  trellis  fixed  ten  or 
twelve  inches  from  the  glass.  If  you  plant  the  house  with  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, a course  we  would  strongly  recommend,  and  are  careful  to  select  a due 
proportion  of  early,  mid-season,  and  late  sorts,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  sup- 
plies extending  over  a period  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — B.  H. — The  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  are  so  valuable  for 
forcing  that  we  anticipate  their  being  extensively  cultivated  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  carry  out  your  intentioi  s of  giving  them 
a trial  during  the  winter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  named  varieties,  for  in 
the  quality,  size,  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  there  is  not  a wide  difference 
between  those  sold  under  name  and  as  mixed  seedlings,  and  unless  it  is  desired 
to  have  any  particular  colours  the  latter,  which  cost  much  less  money,  will 
answer  every  purpose.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis 
are  orange,  deep  and  primrose  yellow,  scarlet,  rose,  and  pink,  and  in  ordinary 
seedlings  they  will  be  represented.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  must  be  well 
set  with  flower  buds,  and  those  of  a size  suitable  for  six-inch  pots  should  have 
from  six  to  seven  prominent  buds.  Ghent  azaleas  also  force  well  and  are  very 
effective  in  the  conservatory,  whilst  their  flowers  are  useful  in  a cut  state  for 
dressing  epergnes.  Seedlings,  which  can  be  obtained  at  many  nurseries  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  are  well  suited  for  forcing,  but  owing  to  the  comparatively 
low  price  of  the  named  varieties  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost. 
Both  sections  respond  readily  to  the  influence  of  artificial  heat,  and  a tempera- 
ture of  about  60  deg.  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  their  flowering  at  an  early 
period,  but  they  may  be  subjected  to  a temperature  of  ten  or  fifteen  deg. 
higher  if  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  bloom  as  soon  as  possible.  When  lifted 
from  the  bed.s,  or  received  from  the  nursery,  put  them  iu  pots  of  a suitable  size, 
and  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  forcing  pit  they  will  derive  much  assist- 
ance from  frequent  syringing  oveihead.  As  they  come  from  the  conservatory 
place  in  a pit,  and  when  the  new  growth  is  completed  and  has  become  moder- 
ately firm,  gradually  harden  off,  and  then  plant  in  a reserve  bed  to  give  them 
time  to  recruit  their  strength. 


" SAPO  CARBONIS  DETERGENS  ” is  a Pliysiciana’  name  for  a valuanle  remedy 
prescribed  for  the  past  qnai  ter  century  for  every  variety  of  skin  disease.  The  public  buy  it 
under  the  title  of  W RIGdX  S COAL  TAR  SOAP,  aad  test  its  genuineness  by  the  foregoing 
Latin  brand  being  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper.— £Acvi.] 


littraturt. 

The  flow  of  Strength.  (Ca«PoU.)  —This  is  tho  “ Quiver  Annual  for  1882,”  and 
bears  ii|)  III  iis  front  a very  tolling  figure  symbolical  of  the  uses  of  a quiver.  A 
beautiful  sixpenny  worth  of  elegant  and  wlioluKoiiie  light  reading,  with  abun- 
dance of  good  pictures  to  light  the  way  along.  Tho  “ Bow  of  Strength  ” is 
well  adapted  aH  a cheap  gift  book  for  the  searion,  more  especially  where  young 
people  hunger  for  good  literary  eiitcrtaiuiiicnt. 

Old  Jonathan.  (Collingridge  ) — 'I’ho  yearly  volume  of  our  old  friend  is  as 
fresli  and  various  as  any  that  have  gone  before,  and  the  coloured  print  of  child 
and  dog  in  exipiinitely  iinishod.  It  cannot  be  sa'd  there  is  any  dearth  of  pure 
literature  of  the  most  cheerful  and  attractive  kind,  wliilo  such  a budget  of 
beauty  as  this  annual  volume  may  bo  secured  for  au  outlay  of  eighteenpence. 


©bituarg. 


On  the  24Di  ult.,  at  his  residence,  in  Highbury,  Mr.  Andrew  PBiTCnAUD, 
P.R.&.E.,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  author  of 
“ A History  of  Infusoria.” 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  5 sieve  2s.  Od.  to  4s  0(1. 

Cob  Nuts per  Ib.  Os.  Od.  ,,  Os.  8d 

Grapes per  lb.  I3.  nd.  ,,  3s  Od 

Lemons per  100  6.=.  Od.  ,,  61.  Od. 

Pears Is  0 I.  ,,  2s.  6 I. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.  ..per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s  Od. 
Veobtables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 

Beet perdoz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2 s Od 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  Jsv.  2s.  od.  „ 2s.  fid. 

Cabbages per  doz.  Os.  9d.  ,,  1».  fid 

Carrots per  hunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  fid 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  01.  ,,  23.0'. 

Coleworts  ..  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  od.  ,,  3s.  fid. 

Cucumbers ..each  Os.  8d.  ,,  Is  Oi 

Endive  per  doz  Is.  Od.  ,,  2 s.  01. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s  od. 

Leeks  ,,  Os,  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Lettuces per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s  8 1. 

Mushrooms. .. .per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  01. 

Oniots,  Spring,  per  bunch  O.s.  4d.  „ Os.  fid. 

Par.slev ,,  Os  4d.  ,,  Os.  fid. 

Radishes  „ Os.  Id.  „ Os.  3d. 

Sa  safy per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  fid, 

Seakale  per  pun.  Is.  fid.  ,,  2s.  fid. 

Small  Salading  ..  „ Os.  3d.  „ Os  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  01.  ,,  2s  fid 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  91.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  fid. 

Flowers. 

Abutilons, perdoz.  blooms  Os.  2d.  to  Os.  41. 

Azaleas  ..perdoz  sprays  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Bouvardias  ....per  bunch  Os.  9d.  „ Is  firl, 

Caltas  perdoz.  8s.  Od.  „ 8s.  01. 

Camellias perdoz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Chrj  santhemums,  perdoz. 

blojms Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  fid. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Eucharis per  doz.  3s.  fid.  ,,  7s.  fid. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  fid.  „ 8s.  fid. 

Heliotropiuma  „ sprays  Os.  fid.  ,,  Is.  fid. 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  spikes 2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  fid.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Lilac per  bun.  7s.  fid.  ,,  9s.  0 i. 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Mignonette..  ,,  2s.  Od.  „ 6s.  fid. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  81. 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Roses  perdoz.  Is.  fid.  „ 4s.  fid. 

Roses,  Tea ,,  Is.  fid.  „ 3s  fid. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays  8s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Tropaeolum  ,,  Is.  3d.  ,,  3s.  fid. 

Violets  ....  perdoz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  fid. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfiblds 

Magnum  Bonums  per  ton  110s.  to  120s. 

Regents ,,  9s.,,  100s. 

thampioDs  ,,  80s.  ,,  90s. 

German  Reds  per  t a»5s.  to  5s.  fid 

The  ariivals  of  potatoes  during  the  week 
consisted  oi  20,660  bags  from  Hamburg,  100 
Rouen,  1,602  Bremen,  9ti5  Boulogne,  4, 187 
Harlingen,  2 Steitin,  290  sacks  from  Rouen, 
60  from  Nazaire,  and  8 baskets  from 
Amsterdam,  and  5 bags  from  Ostend. 


HAY  MARKET. 
WlIITECIIAPEL. 


Prime  Clover 

..per  load  lOO.s.  to  120s. 

Inferior  do 

60s.  , 

, 9*^s. 

*^rirae  Meadow  Hay  . 

90  (.  , 

, 100'. 

inferior  do.  

50  s.  , 

, 85 ». 

•4traw  

30  (.  , 

, 42< 

CORN.— Mark  Lanf. 


Wheat,  Red  per  qr. 

Wheat,  White 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price, 
per  sack  of  280lb3. 
Flour,  town-made  whites  ..  ., 

Flour,  households 

Flour,  country  households, 

best  makes  

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  secnii  is 

Barley,  Grinding per  qr. 

Rarley.  Vlalting  

M dt,  English,  new 

Vlalt,  English,  old  

Malt,  Scotch  ,, 

Malt,  brown 

Oats,  English 

Oats,  Irish  

Oats,  Scotch  

Rye ,, 

Tares 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  „ 

Beans,  Tick ,, 

Beans,  Winter  

Peas,  Grey  „ 

Peas,  Maple „ 

Peas,  White 


3,5  <.  to  41s 
37s.  „ 44s. 


— s.  , 

, 43a. 

Sfib  , 

, 37s. 

33s.  , 

, 35s. 

34 ».  , 

, 37s. 

30s.  , 

, 33s. 

24s.  , 

, 30s. 

32s  , 

, 60'. 

34s.  , 

, 48). 

28s.  , 

, 33s. 

3Ss.  , 

, 43s. 

2Ss.  , 

, 32). 

22s.  , 

, 36s. 

2*2s.  , 

, 2 is. 

22s.  , 

, 30s. 

27s.  , 

, 30s. 

40  s.  , 

, 48'. 

30s.  , 

, 40). 

39  i.  , 

, 41s. 

37s.  , 

, 4fp. 

30s.  , 

, 38). 

42s.  , 

, 44s. 

40).  , 

, 44s. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
Beef,  inferior  ...  .per  4 lbs.  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  8d. 
Beef,  middling  ..  „ Ss.lOd.  „ 4s.  4d. 


Beef,  prime  large  . 
Reef,  prime  small 
Mutton,  inferior. . 
.Vlutton,  middling 
Mutton,  p ime 

Pork, large  

Pork,  small  

Veal 


4s.  fid,  ,,  5s.  Od. 
6s.  Od.  ,,  .5s.  4d. 
3s.  4d.  ,,  4s.  Od. 
4s.  41.  ,,  5s.  4d. 
,5s.  81.  „ fis.  fid. 
3s.  4d.  ,,  3s.  8d. 
4s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  4d. 
5s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  8d. 


GA.ME  AND  POULTRY. 


Black  Game  each  Is.  9d.  ti  2s.  3d" 

Chickens  Is.  od.  ,,  2s.  fid* 

Fowls  „ Is.lOd.  ,,  3s.  Od* 

Geese  „ 4s  6(1.  „ 8s.  Od* 

Grouse ,,  3s.  od.  ,,  is.  Od* 

Hires  „ 3s  Od.  ,,  43.  fid. 

Pheasants  ,,  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  fid. 

Partridges ,,  Is.  9(i-  ,,  2s.  fid. 

Rabbits  „ Is.  Od.  „ Is  9d. 

Turkeys ,,  6s.  fid.  ,,12s.  fid. 

Woodcock  ,,  3s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  61. 

Wild  Ducks 2s.. 04.  „ 2s.  9d. 


COAL  MARKET. 


East  Wylam  

Wallseud,  Heitou  

„ Hetton  Lyons  .... 

„ Hawthorn  

,,  L tmbton 

„ Wear 

,,  South  Hetton  

,,  Tbornley 

,,  Tees 


per  ton  17s,  fid. 

„ 18s.  fid. 

„ 16s  fid. 

„ 16s.  9d. 

,,  18s.  Od. 

„ 16s.  fid. 

,,  Its.  fid. 

,,  17s.  9d. 

„ 18s.  fid. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Consols 1021  to  102 

Reduced  3 per  cent.  liOi  ,,101? 


Gishurstine  HAS  ACQUIRED  A FAIR  FAME  as  the  best  dressing  for 
gardeners’  boots,  and  for  the  preparation  of  any  kind  of  leather  that 
should  in  service  be  waterproof.  It  is  a matter  of  such  importance  to 
health  no  less  than  comfort  that  the  feet  be  at  all  times  kept  warm 
and  dry,  that  we  once  more  commend  Gishurstine  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  all  who  live  an  outdoor  lile  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  


THROAT  IRRITATION.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough 
and  alfectiDg  the  voice,  F*  r thrse  syini'toms  use  Epus*s  Glycerine  .Injabes.  In  contact  with 
the  glands  at  the  moment  they  ate  excited  by  the  act  ot  t-uckiugi  tiie  Glyce»’iue  iu  tliete 
a<^ieeable  confeotio.-is  b comes  acdvely  healinjf.  Sdd  oalv  in  boxes,  7^d.,  li  is  Is.  lad., 
labeled  “JAMkS  EPFS  & Co.,  Homoeipathic  Chemists,  Loudim.”  A letter  rece.ved : 
Geuilemeii, — It  may,  perhaps,  int  rest  you  to  know  t lat,  after  nu  exteii'ie  I trial,  I have 
found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatm  mt)  lu 
almost  all  roi*ms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  vo  ce.  Yours  faithfully, 
GORDON  EOLMES,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Throat  and  Kar 
infirmary,'*— [Advt.] 
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LILIES  FOR  (lENERAL  CULTURE. 

DuKINfJ  tlie  last  eight  or  ten  years  I have  dahhled  a little  in  growing  lilic.s 
out  of  doors,  hut,  owing  to  the  soil  of  niy  garden  being  rather  heavy,  and  the 
little  time  at  niy  disposal  preventing  iny  giving  any  of  the  kinds  special  atten- 
tion, my  success  has  not  been  uniforn.  I am,  in  fact,  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  majority  of  amateurs,  and  have  to  give  my  plants  as  good  a 
start  as  1 can  and  then  leave  them  pretty  much  to  themselves.  In  consefjuence, 
I have  failed  in  the  culture  of  the  many  choice  Californian  lilies  that  have  been 
recently  introduced,  aud  I have  not  been  so  successful  w'ith  Lilium  auratum  as 
I could  have  wished.  The  kinds  that  have  done  best  with  me  are  the  varieties 
of  Lilium  davuricum  and  L.  elegaus,  which  are  wonderfully  attractive  and 
are  at  their  best  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer;  ihe  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum,  which  bloom  in  August  and  September,  and  the  varieties  of  L. 
tigrinum,  which  tlower  at  quite  the  end  of  the  summer.  These  can  all  be 
depended  upon  to  grow  strongly  and  flower  freely  in  any  position  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  cultivate  lilies  with  a fair  measure  of  success.  Perhaps  my 
experience  in  the  matter  may  be  more  useful  to  many  amateurs  than  that  of 
those  who  devote  special  attention  to  those  flowers,  and  by  providing  stations 
and  composts  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  several  kinds  succeed  in 
growing  all  they  take  in  hand  more  or  less  successfnlly.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  amateur  to  grow  the  varieties  of  the  species 
mentioned  and  to  have  from  six  to  twelve  bulbs  of  each,  for  practically  one 
bulb  of  a kind  is  lost  in  a garden  of  even  moderate  dimensions.  In  the  second 
I would  urge  the  importance  of  planting  before  the  year  is  out.  Lilies  com- 
mence to  make  new  roots  soon  after  the  stems  have  died  down,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  planting  is  deferred  until  the  spring  the  growth  is  more  or 
less  weak  during  the  following  summer.  The  early  part  of  October  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  the  varieties  of  L.  davuricum  and  L.  elegans,  and  early  in 
November  is  suitable  for  planting  the  forms  of  L.  speciosum  and  L.  tigrinum, 
but  I have  found  that  they  all  do  well  when  planted  at  late  as  the  end  of 
December.  There  is  of  course  much  risk  in  leaving  the  work  until  so  late  in  the 
year,  as  heavy  rains  or  severe  frosts  may  prevent  the  planting  being  done  before 
the  following  spring.  In  planting  the  several  kinds  they  should  be  arranged 


in  group’,  each  consisting  of  three  or  four  bulbs,  so  that  wh<n  in  bloom  they 
will  produce  a striking  ell'ect.  W'hen  rcatlered  singly  over  the  garden  they 
do  not  add  much  to  its  attractions  until  they  have  remaine  1 a suflicient  length 
of  ti»io  for  several  bulbs  to  be  formed  in  each  station. 

Amatf.ck  Cultivator. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

n.  AM)  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbeach. — Sner.lal  Tra<U  TAhI  oJ  Swl  PolatoKS. 
.John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridoe  Koad,  Lkvton. — fJewral  Deicrirdive  Catalogue 
1882.3. 

Dickson  AND  Robin.son,  12,  Old  Milloate,  Manchester. — Catalogue  oJ 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibrav,  Hand.sworth,  Sheffield. — Catalogue  of  Fruit, 
Forest,  and  Ornumental  Trees. — Catalogue  of  ftrlecl  Roses. 

N.  Davis,  C6,  Warner  Road,  Camberwell.— C'afatoyMe  o/" A^eu)  and  Old 
Chrysan  themums. 


Peat-Mould  A.S  A Surgical  Dressing. — Two  years  ago  a labourer,  who 
had  sustained  some  days  previously  a compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  presented  himself  to  a German  physician.  Dr.  Neuherg.  A comrade 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  had  surrounded  the  limb  with  a thick  paste  of 
peat-mould.  Dr.  Nenberg,  on  examining  the  wound,  found  that  it  was  healing 
beautifully  and  without  suppuration.  The  limb  was  then  better  set,  redressed, 
and  the  man  made  a good  recovery.  Dr.  Neuberg  was  thus  led  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  this  peat-mould,  which  had  evidently  so  much  to  do  with  his 
patient’s  recovery.  He  found  it  to  be  a recognized  remedy  in  peaty  districts. 
It  takes  up  about  nine  times  its  own  weight  of  water,  thus  forming  a soft  mass, 
enabling  it  to  be  placed  in  bags  in  any  required  position  on  the  body,  a fact 
which,  combined  with  its  powerful  antiseptic  properties  and  its  cheapness, 
renders  it  likely  to  prove  a most  valuable  dressing  for  wounds. 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 


Have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock 
in  the  Trade. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  and  CONNECTIONS, 
and  all  CASTINGS  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  12th  Edition,  Price  Is. 
Price  List  on  Application  Free. 


Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Erected 

Horizontal  Tubular  i^oiler.  Made  from  6 to  14  feet  long.  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied. 


Cast-Iron  Flued  Saddle  Boiler. 

Ma'le  in  Cast  Iron,  3 feet  long-.  This  Boiler  will  be  found 
to  be  more  durable  iu  Cast  Iron  than  in  Wroufrnt  Iron. 


Now  Ready— Price  One  Shilling — Strongly  Bound — Interleaved  with  Blotting  Paper. 

TWENTIETH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


THE 

CITY  DIARY  AND  ALMANACK 

FOR  1883, 


In  addition  to  the,  usual  Almanack  Information,  contains  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  Common  Council;  the  Officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  City  Clergy,  Ward 
Clerks,  Vestry  Clerks,  &c.,  and  much  useful  Information,  forming  a complete  Guide  to  the  various 
Business  Offices  of  the  Corporation  and  the  City  of  London  generally. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Puhlislied  hy  W.  II.  and  L.  COLLIMGBIBGE,  “ City  Press”  1J/.S and,  1J^9 , Alder sgate  Street,  London. 

The  Subscription  to  the  “ G-AEDENEBS’  MAGAZINE  ” is 
11s.  6d.  for  one  year,  6s.  six  months,  commencing  at  any 
date.  Postal  order  to  the  Publishers  will  secure  prompt 
free  delivery  per  post. 

REMITTANCES  PAYABLE  TO  E.  W.  ALLEN,  PUBLISHER  “GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE,"  4,  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Annivkrbahiks.  Fkstivaia, 
OCCUHHKNCKa,  HISTORICAL  NOTES  AC. 

.Sun. 

Moon. 

Hioii  Water  at 

of 

M. 

of 

w. 

KtflM. 
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bi^foro 

Seta. 

Klaea. 

Notii. 

London  BridK<}. 

Liverpool  Dock. 
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40  yr». 
Chu- 
Wick 

Useful  Plants  in  Flower. 

Dav 

of 

Yr. 

- ...... 

Noon. 

Moi-u. 
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Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

H,  Hardy ; o,  Greenbouae  ; 

8.  Stove. 
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13 
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2nd  Bnnday  In  Advant  • Now  Moon, 
GroiiHO  Miootlini  fiiilii.  l,3h,  38ui.  a(t«r. 

Lord  Hond  horn  17-21. 

I.uoiJ,  Virgin  <111(1  Miiftijv, 

Frinco  Consort  died,  1801. 

Ituak  Walton  died,  1683. 

CaiubrldKo  Mlclia^lnms  Turn  end->. 

H M. 

7 67 
7 68 

7 51) 

8 0 
« 0 
8 1 
8 2 

M.  n. 

6 68 

0 30 
0 2 
6 31 
6 6 

1 SO 
1 7 

H.  M. 
3 11) 
3 It) 
3 11) 
3 10 
3 10 
3 40 
3 10 

H.  H. 

7 3 -2 

8 2r, 
0 10 
0 40 

10  22 
10  60 
11  16 

II.  M. 
4 0 
4 68 
0 4 

7 10 

8 82 
0 6) 

11  7 

H.  M. 

1 23 

2 6 

2 42 

3 20 

4 2 
4 46 
6 30 

11.  u. 

1 17 

2 23 

3 2 
8 10 

4 26 
6 8 

5 63 

11.  M. 

10  53 

11  30 

0 27 

1 5 
1 60 

2 33 
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0 7 

0 45 

1 27 
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2 65 
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40-6 
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F.piphyllum  triincatuin,  8 

K.  truucatuin  auraiitiacuia,  s. 

K.  truncutuin  cruentum.  s 

Kucbarlfi  ama/ionica.  ft . 

Poinhettia  pulcherrlma.  h.  . . . 
Tydu;a  Veauviua,  s 

....  itone. 
....  Oraiua. 

1882 
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31.'. 

310 

317 

813 

3IU 

8.V3 

(Jpartrenn's’ 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER.  9,  1882. 


THK  OARDKN  ORACLK  AND  FU)RICIII.TURAI.  YEAR  BOOK  Kon  1883  Is  Now 

Jin  MaHa  ^E.C. 

1*83  contains  complete  Business  Calendars,  Garden 
alnmnlp  • the  astroDomlc  il.  Uscal,  and  statistical  information  proper  to  an 

almanac  and  in  addition  references  to  agures  and  descriptions  of  New  Plants 
copious  CatiUoRues  of  New  Flowers  and  Fruits,  a Directory  for  Purchasers  of  Garden 

Bln’“r*JlTeTiew‘'of“lh^^^  f the  best  varieties  of  Seeds.  Flowers,  Ac.,  and  a 

year.  ^ tlie  Inventions  and  achievements  in  horticulture  during  the  past 


THE  DOUBLE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  THE  “ GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  ” 

ro‘\o«r^Neia  fo  Orders  should  ntwl^^ 

?onr  Newsagent,  or  to  the  Gardeners  Magasine"  Office.  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


«3f^ibilioMs  aub  ^tflinga  far  l^r  ««isui«g  Mffb. 

Tue^ay,  December  12.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Meeting  of  Floral  and 
3pm  Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. ; General  Meeting 


_ ^urtian  .^alrs  for  tljt  ®«8ui«g  SSwi, 

n'  11-30  a M.-MeasTs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
Marty  lokdnhouso  Yard,  E.C.  ; Lilios,  &c 

.12-30  P.M.-Mr.  J.  c.  Stevens,  at  38.  King 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Lilium  auratum  * 

}?'  ^7  ^2.30  P.M.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Covent  Garden,  VV.C. ; Imported  Orchids.  ^ 

Wednesday,  December  13,  AT  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J C Stevens  at  1ft  irmir 

Covent  Garden.  W.C.  ; Hardy  Plants  and  pilbs.  ’ ’ ^ 

Thursday,  December  14,  at  12  30  p.M.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  at  "^ft  Kin<r 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Imported  Orchids  ' ’ ^ 

Saturday,  December  16,  AT  12.30  p.M.-Mr.  J C Stevens  at  la  R-;n» 

Covent  Garden.  W.C.  ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs.  ’ ’ ^ 


, at  the 
Street, 
Street, 
Street, 
Street, 
Street, 


The  Disposal  of  Sewage  is  one  of  the  grand  old  difficulties  that 
the  people  of  this  generation  dare  not  expect  to  hear  the  last  of. 
It  IS,  however,  less  of  a difficulty  than  it  was  in  the  day  of  doubt, 
when  the  Metropolitan  Board  proposed  to  fertilize  the  Maplin  Sands 
by  means  of  irrigation  with  London  sewage.  The  great  drains  were 
™ J purpose  at  a cost  of  some  four  millions  of  money, 

and  then,  instead  of  fertilizing  the  Maplin  Sands,  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis  w^  “ disposed  ” of  by  discharging  it  into  the  Thames  at 
Barking  and  Crossness,  a proceeding  that  has  resulted  in  something 
that  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  ruin  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
difficulty,  we  repeat,  has  not  increased  in  magnitude:  it  has 
diminished.  Science  has  supplied  a partial  solution,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  science  is  capable  of  abolishing  the  difficulty  entirely,  and  will 
do  so  as  local  boards  and  governing  councils  acquire  the  spirit  and 
indulgence  needful  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  possibilities.  The 
subject  does  not  often  press  for  attention  now,  because  the  leading 
principles  that  govern  all  sensible  sewage  schemes  are  pretty  well 
understood.  There  is,  indeed,  abundant  room  for  new  discoveries 
and  inventions,  but^  there  is  not  the  less  a very  pressing  necessity 
or  sanitary  authorities  to  act  up  to  what  is  generally  known  and 
agreed  to  on  the  matter.  A report*  on  the  drainage  of  Hendon 
opens  up  the  question  of  sewage  disposal  in  an  instructive  manner, 
and  we  propose  to  glean  from  this  report  a few  particulars  of  prac- 
Lcal  yalue,  Mr.  Hancock,  the  author  of  this  report,  was  instructed 
to  obtain  information  with  a view  to  the  advice  of  the  Hendon 
Board  as  to  the  system  that  should  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
sevyage  of  ^eir  distnct.  He  wrote  for  information  in  some  instances, 
and  in  others  he  visited  the  works.  The  results  are  very  carefully 
stated  : in  a veiy  few  pages  we  have  a body  of  useful  and  authentic 
information,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  a superfluous  word  anywhere. 

Ihe  systems  inquired  into  comprise  the  Precipitation  System, 
the  Irrigation  System,  and  the  Eochdale  Pail  System.  If  it  be 
asked  for  information  in  the  concrete  as  to  which  of  these  is  the 
best,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  » all  depends.'’  The  system  that 
IS  best  for  one  place  may  not  be  the  best  for  another,  and  thus  at 
starting  we  are  advertised  of  the  necessity  of  a local  study  in  every 
case  where  a system  of  some  sort  may  be  required.  A small  agricul- 
ura  own  is  in  a very  different  position  as  regards  its  requirements 
to  a great  commercial  or  manufacturing  city.  Birmingham,  for 
example,  has  had  to  contend  with  enormous  difficulties,  but  if  the 
fa^ories  and  workshops  were  removed  from  the  town  the  sewage 
difficulties  would  probably  go  with  them. 

The  Precipitation  System  is  variously  carried  out,  but  the  results 
appear  not  to  differ  m any  great  degree.  It  seems  that  when  a 

* “ Report  on  Different  Syatems  of  Sewage  Disposal.”  By  Mr.  C.  F.  Hancock 
Presented  to  the  Hendon  Local  Board,  November  25  1882 

No.  919,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXV, 


small  volume  of  sewage  has  to  be  dealt  with  this  system  answers 
admirably  in  producing  a sufficiently  pure  effluent  water,  while 
U\o  works  themselves  are  inoffensive  and  of  very  simple  construction. 
The  hmo  process  requires  the  aid  of  precipitating  tanks  to  effect 
the  first  removal  of  solid  matters,  and  the  clarified  sewage  is  then 
purified  by  filtration  through  land.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  one  that  has  very  seriously  affected 
the  populous  town  of  Birmingham,  whore  impediments  innumerable 
have  had  to  be  overcome  in  securing  land  for  the  purpose.  How- 
ever, it  proves  in  the  end_  that  a very  small  tract  suffices,  and  with 
this  aid  Birmingham  is  in  a promising  way,  but  complete  success 
has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  At  Bradford  the  lime  process  appears 
to  answer  without  the  aid  of  a filtering  bed,  but  filters  of  coke- 
breeze  are  employed,  and  the  tanks  are  constructed  on  the  inter- 
mittent system.  At  Luton  Higgs’s  lime  process  is  supplemented  by 
the  addition  of  alum  and  clay,  and  the  effluent  is  finally  purified  by 
passing  through  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  At  Burton-on-Trent 
the  lime  process  has  been  in  operation  sixteen  years,  and  there  is  a 
river  at  hand  to  receive  the  effluent.  But  this  case  is  far  from  a 
success,  for  the  town  clerk  reports  that  “ the  river  has  at  times  been 
most  foul,  and  though  we  have  had  no  litigation  we  are  compelled 
by  the  landowners  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things.” 

The  Fritz-Hille  process  combines  chemical  treatment  with  filtra- 
tion through  land.  This  is  in  operation  at  Tottenham,  Edmonton, 
Aldershot,  and  Birkdale,  and  in  each  case  appears  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  ABC  process  in  use  at  Aylesbury  is  a very  decided  success, 
but  we  have  no  example  of  a similar  success  in  any  large  place.  For 
a small  town  Aylesbury  can  furnish  an  admirable  model,  making  an 
end  of  all  difficulties. 

The  Rivers  Purification  Company  adopt  a process  of  precipitation 
in  which  the  sewage  is, treated  with  copperas,  alumina,  and  lime.  In 
the  town  of  Hertford  the  process  answers  without  the  aid  of  land 
for  filtering,  but  in  Coventry  filtration  through  land  is  practised. 
Goodall’s  process  is  of  a similar  kind,  but  with  a variation  of  the 
chemicals  employed.  At  Newcastle-under-Lyme  this  was  tried,  but 
not  proving  satisfactory  thirty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  put 
under  sewage  irrigation,  the  crop  grown  being  osiers.  Hanson’s  pro- 
cess consists  in  treating  sewage  with  black  ash  waste  and  lime.  It 
appears  to  have  found  favour  at  Leeds  and  Golcar,  producing  a pure 
effluent  at  a low  rate  of  cost.  Bird’s  process  consists  in  precipitating 
by  the  combined  action  of  muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  clay, 
the^  separation  being  promoted  by  the  use  of  straw  filters  with  up- 
action.  The  works  at  Stroud  appear  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required 
of  them.  The  Gotto  and  Beesley  process  combines  precipitation  and 
filtration,  and  like  the  ABC  process  requires  but  a limited  area  of 
land.  This  appears  to  be  advantageous  to  New  Brentford,  where  it 
is  in  operation,  as  the  place  has  “ little  or  no  agricultural  land  near  it 
available  for  irrigation.” 

The  Irrigation  System  is  in  operation  in  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
seven  towns,  and  appears  to  find  favour  wherever  a sufficient  area  of 
land  can  be  provided  for  it.  Bedford,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Croydon, 
Leamington,  and  Hitchin  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hancock’s  report  as 
examples  of  the  success  of  this  system.  But  failures  have  occurred 
owing  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  to 
purify  sewage,  and  also  through  the  adoption  of  a slow  system, 
which  permitted  the  sewage  to  ferment  ere  it  reached  the  place  pro- 
vided for  its  diffusion.  Thus  successes  and  failures  have  to  be  re- 
corded in  connexion  with  all  the  more  prominent  schemes,  and  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  primary  consideration  of  local  circum- 
stances,^ for  these  must  govern  the  plan  as  a whole,  and  modify  more 
or  less  its  several  features.  The  sewage  of  a dull  agricultural  town 
differs  greatly  in  character  from  that  of  a busy  centre  of  manufac- 
tures. A town  in  a valley  or  hollow  is  very  differently  circumstanced 
to  one  on  a hill,  and  relative  proximity  to  a river  is  another  matter 
of  the  very  first  importance. 

In  casting  up  accounts  for  Hendon,  Mr.  Hancock  recommends 
the  system  of  the  Rivers  Purification  Company.  He  says  it  has  not 
only  been  found  efficient,  but  there  is  a special  advantage  “ in  the 
fact  that  this  company  in  disposing  of  the  sewage  takes  all  the 
responsibility  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  or  subsidy, 
and  indemnifies  the  local  authority  against  all  proceedings.”  The 
works  will  cost  but  a comparatively  small  sum,  and  should  a change 
of  system  be  at  any  future  time  desired,  very  much  of  the  same 
plant  might  no  doubt  be  available  for  any  precipitating  process  in 
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wliicli  a tract  of  land  is  not  required  for  a filtering  bcal.  The  high 
value  of  land  at  Hendon  seems  to  narrow  the  choice  of  the  Board, 
hut  we  trust  they  will  see  their  way  to  effect  at  a reasonable  cost 
the  drainage  of  their  district. 

There  are  some  few  generalities  indicated  by  these  particulars 
that  are  of  great  importance.  That  precipitation  answers  admirably 
for  small  places  is  evident ; but  it  is  not  evident  that  large  places 
can  take  advantage  of  it.  The  time  may  come  when  a place  like 
London  jnay  adopt  a tank  system  on  a comparatively  contracted 
area,  but  the  time  appears  to  bo  remote  at  present.  For  what 
reason  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ; but  it  does  appear  that  when 
the  population  is  represented  by  more  than  four  figures,  the  difficul- 
ties of  precipitation  advance  in  a sort  of  geometrical  ratio.  Perhaps 
the  demand  at  one  particular  spot  for  certain  cheap  materials 
outruns  the  means  of  supply  at  the  price.  If  this  is  the  main  diffi- 
culty we  may  hope  to  see  it  got  rid  of ; but  there  is  a difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  continual  extension  of  the  systems  that  are  founded 
on  precipitation. 

A second  point  of  importance  is  that  precipitation  processes 
burden  the  hands  of  the  operators  with  sludge  or  some  preparation 
thereof  that  nobody  cares  to  purchase,  or  that  if  it  fincls  a market 
has  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  or  less.  This  difficulty  we  consider  of 
comparatively  small  account.  Unfortunately  the  earlier  adventurers 
in  this  field  promised  the  groaning  ratepayers  a considerable  profit 
on  the  sale  of  fertilizers  that  were  to  be  tremendously  powerful,  but 
have  in  all  cases  proved  to  be  very  little  better  than  ordinary  pond 
mud.  We  have  learned  to  our  cost  that  the  phosphates  and  alkalies 
that  are  freely  dissolved  in  sewage  cannot  be  recovered  by  any  pro- 
cess ; some  portion  may  be  snatched  from  the  mass,  but  the 
remainder  has  to  be  got  rid  of  by  oxidation,  or  must  be  allowed  to 
go  with  the  clear  effluent  into  the  neighbouring  stream. 

For  all  places,  large  and  small,  irrigation  affords  a thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  relief,  and  is  unassailable  when  judiciously  carried 
out.  But  the  carrying  out  must  be  governed  by  local  circumstances ; 
and  if  land  cannot  be  obtained,  or  if  the  cheap  force  of  gravitation 
is  not  available,  we  may  have  to  abandon  irrigation  and  take  to 
precipitation  or  limited  filtration,  or  the  two  combined,  as  at  Coventry 
and  other  places. 

The  question  of  expense,  like  the  mode  of  action,  will  assume 
various  phases  in  various  places.  In  many  instances  irrigation 
farms  make  a fair  return  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  making  and 
managing ; but  it  may  be  assumed  as  a proper  postulate  that  if  a 
town  is  to  be  effectually  drained  the  inhabitants  must  pay  for  the 
advantage.  To  make  pretence  of  carrying  out  the  work  on  any  self- 
supporting  or  commercially  profitable  plan  is  to  indulge  in  trifling 
that  may  lead  to  mischief,  and  that  certainly  will  bring  no  credit  to 
any  one.  But  that  delusion,  happily,  is  not  often  heard  of  now. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  these  important  matters  may 
very  properly  ask  why  there  should  be  this  difference  between 
great  and  small  places  in  respect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  precipitating 
process  1 Now  we  will  not  pretend  to  answer  that  question,  but 
will  endeavour  to  contribute  towards  a proper  answer,  and  leave  the 
summing-up  to  other  hands.  In  the  first  place,  we  feel  bound  to 
say  that  the  difference  must  be  in  man  and  not  in  nature.  If  certam 
chemicals  are  capable  of  compelling  precipitation  of  the  organic 
matters  in  the  sewage  of  a town  of  8,000  persons,  it  needs  but  to 
increase  the  quantities  proportionately  to  accomplish  a similar  end 
with  the  sewage  of  a town  of  eighty  thousand  or  eighty  million.  If 
twice  two  are  four,  then  four  times  two  are  eight,  and  there  is  an 
of  the  matter  theoretically.  But  it  is  another  matter  when  we  deal 
with  the  case  practically.  But  why  should  that  be  1 It  may  be 
that  to  purify  the  London  sewage,  for  example,  we  should  want  so 
■ much  charcoal,  blood,  and  alum  that  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and 
the  means  of  carriage  would  prove  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
success.  Now  we  will  venture  on  a bold  proceeding  by  saying  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  such  an  explanation.  If  London  can  be  fed 
with  daily  bread,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  can  be  supplied  with  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  defecation  and  complete  purification  of 
its  sewage  ; and,  moreover,  it  can  afford  to  pay  all  proper  charges. 
The  point  where — according  to  our  view  of  the  case — the  great 
towns  come  to  grief  is  in  collecting  their  sewage  into  immense 
unmanageable  masses — masses  too  vast  for  the  mind  or  the  hand  of 
man  to  grapple  with  them.  But  let  us  suppose  the  mighty  rivers  of 
sewage  to  be  divided  and  sub-divided  into  manageable  quantities, 
and  how  is  the  case  altered  1 Let  there  be  appointed  at  spots  far 
distant  from  each  other  works  adapted  for  the  chemical  treatment, 
and  how  different  would  be  the  case  to  that  of  treating  vast 
livers  of  fermenting  sewage  at  places  like  Barking  and  Crossness! 
A man  may  not  carry  an  elejibant  as  ho  lives  or  dies,  but  if  the  man 
may  cut  him  up  he  may  carry  the  entire  carcase  a little  at  a time. 
'J’he  fact  remains,  however,  that  irrigation  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  for  great  places,  and  to  carry  out  that  plan 
needs  higher  talent  than,  generally  speaking,  has  boon  employed 
upon  it. 


Mh.  David  Thomson’s  Hoimoui/ruuAL  Periodical,  The  Gardener, 
closes  its  career  with  the  present  issue  for  December. 

The  Artieicial  Dryino  of  Crops  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Gibbs,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
Wednesday. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  comprises  a 
collection  of  tlie  best  pictures  of  Mr.  Alma  Taderna.  This  alfords  a 
golden  opportunity  for  renewing  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  oneof 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  modern  school  of  classic  art. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  show-house  in  the  Middle  Temple 
Gardens  have  been  placed  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  exhibition  is 
therefore  at  an  end.  The  visitors  are  reported  to  have  averaged 
2,000  daily. 

The  Plough  Trade  Marks  Case,  reported  in  our  issue  for  May 
13,  has  been  finally  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Head,  and  Jefferies.  The  decision  establishes  the 
validity  of  trade  marks  on  the  necessary  parts  of  machines  as  well  as 
upon  the  machines  in  their  completed  state. 

The  Transit  of  Venus  on  Wednesday  was  performed  in  the 
dark,  so  far  as  London  and  Greenwich  were  concerned  in  the  matter. 
At  the  Royal  Observatory  great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
observation,  but  the  sun  was  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  day.  At 
Norwich,  Bath,  Ludlow,  Oxford,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  Cork,  Fort 
William,  and  Wemyss  Bay,  the  transit  was  seen  more  or  less.  At  the 
two  places  last  named  the  best  observations  were  made. 

A SNOWSTORM  of  Sufficient  magnitude  to  make  its  way  into  the 
papers  occurred  on  Wednesday.  It  was  general  but  most  severe  in 
the  north.  In  London  there  was  but  the  ghost  of  a snowfall,  but  the 
day  was  sufficiently  miserable  and  unusually  dark,  considering  that 
there  was  not  a trace  of  fog  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  On  Thursday 
there  was  a considerable  and  continuous  fall  of  snow  in  London,  and 
the  City  was  in  a wretched  plight. 

The  Christmas  Number  op  the  “Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News  ” is  one  of  the  gayest  and  fullest  of  its  class.  The 
ereat  coloured  picture,  entitled  “Christmas  Geese,”  is  lively  enough 
in  design  and  colour,  and  there  are  fifteen  full-page  engravings  all 
good  a few  of  them  strikingly  so.  As  an  accompaniment  of  a 
Christmas  hamper  anywhere  this  publication  will  be  most  welcome, 
and  it  is  sure  of  a warm  welcome  in  a country  house. 


Railway  Rates.— Speaking  at  an  agricultural  meeting  at 
Gloucester  on  Saturday,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said  English  agriculturists 
could  expect  little  benefit  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Railway  Rates,  and  he  recommended  that  chambers  of  agriculture 
should  take  up  the  question  of  undue  preference  to  foreign  as  against 
home-grown  produce,  and  should  submit  proposals  to  Parliament  with 
the  view  to  prevent  foreign  produce  being  brought  to  this  country 
and  distributed  at  less  cost  than  home  produce  could  be  distributed. 


At  the  Opening  of  the  Law  Courts  on  Monday  it  was 
amented  by  many  that  the  judges  had  abandoned  the  good  old  custom 
)f  carrying  bouquets  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  It  was  not  the  less 
loticeable  that  there  was  a lamentable  want  of  colour  in  the  costumes 
)f  all  present,  save  such  as  were  robed  officially.  Swallow-tail  coats 
ind  white  neckties  are  deficient  of  picturesqueness,  although  they 
ire  strictly  proper.  It  is  deplorable  that  mstheticism  has  done  nothing 
'or  male  costume,  and  has  somewhat  spoiled  the  outward  attractions 
)f  the  dress- wearing  sex. 

Californian  Vineyards.— Late  accounts  from  California  notice 
the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vineyards  there.  A plantation 
if  200  acres  used  to  be  considered  a large  vineyard ; now  vineyards 
)f  500  and  600  acres  are  not  uncommon,  and  one  of  1,500  acres  was 
recently  planted  near  Los  Angeles.  It  is  expected  that  m three  years 
ir  so  California  will  possess  vineyards  of  5,000  or  6,000  acres 
extent  The  total  number  of  acres  at  present  devoted  to  vine  culture 
IS  estimated  at  about  100,000,  all  of  which  will  be  in  bearing  in  about 
four  years’  time,  and  producing  about  40  or  50  million  gallons 
of  wine  annually. 

“ The  Florist  and  Pomologist”  for  December  contains  a beauLful 
fii^ureof  anew  camellia  named  Don  Pedro,  which  Mr.  WiUiam  Bull 
has  lately  secured.  This  variety  has  short  roundish  leaves  that  render 
it  distinct  when  not  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  snowy 
white,  variously  tinged  at  the  base  of  the  petals  witu  rosy  cai  mine.  In 
colouring  it  is  unique.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that  when  visiting  this 
Don  Pedro  he  met  with  another  fine  new  camellia  named  Joso  Aim  quez 
Loureiro,  a grand  double  white,  with  a finer  leafage  than  the  old 
favourite  that  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  beaten,  ihe  fiuit  figured 
is  Carters’  grand  Black  Champion  Currant. 

The  Phylloxera.— At  a meeting  of  the  Pans  Academy  on  Mon- 
day  M.  Dumas  stated  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  work  the  Aca- 
demical Commission  for  the  destruction  of  the 

arrange  for  the  immediate  destruction  by  fire  of  each  plant  P>o^d  Jo 
be  infested.  Objections  were  made  to  this  scheme,  grounded  on  the 
state  of  French  legislation  on  rural  property,  and  * 

Commission  desisted.  M.  Dumas  states  that  he  has  in 

report  from  Switzerland  establishing  the  soundness  of 

by  the  Academy  on  this  important  question,  ihe  cantons  of  Luneva, 

Vaud  and  Lucerne  having  resorted  to  the  destroying  process  all  the 

vines,’ of  which  the  value  exceeds  40,000,0001.,  had  been  saved  at  t ie 

expense  of  a few  thousand  pounds.  A special 

on  the  proprietors  of  vines  for  coinpensatiou  to  the  owiitis  of  tti« 
destroyrd  plants. — Nature. 
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.) lOKKiOKi  10s  Wiiri'K  Miunon i;ttI';  ia  tlu‘  sulijivl  of  a note  from 
Mr.  Orjiot,  of  Further  Itarton.  lie  says,  “ You  failed  to  aec  in  what 
il('oreo  it  dilliTod  from  I’arsoii’s  and  otlier  white  varietiea.  J liavo 
Lfrown  Faraoii’H  iuij,monel te,  but  have  m'ver  found  it  to  be  white. 
JMessra.  iK  IlerieH’  white  1 consider  quite  distinct  fi’om  any  other 
\ariefy.  We  did  not  say  wo  “failed  to  see,”  itfe.  We  said  wc  had 
not  Parson’s  or  any  other  white  varieties  at  hand  to  compare  with 
delleries’.  In  such  cases  proper  comparisons  arc  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


Tiiu  “Locust  Camuaion”  in  Ovurus.— The  reward  offered  by 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  of  one  piastre  per  oke,  or  about  a halfpenny 
j)cr  pound  for  locust  egj's — subse(piently  raised,  however,  to  three 
times  that  sum  as  the  en'^s  became  scarcer — resulted  in  the  collection 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  1,329^  tons  of  egj?s  in  the  seven  months 
preceding  the  middle  of  February  last.  Besides  this  step,  screens  and 
locust  traps  were  extensively  employed,  and  altogether  £32,000,  or 
more  than  one-lifth  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  island,  was  expended  in 
the  otlieial  “ locust  campaign”  during  the  financial  year.  The  Cyprus 
locust  is  a.  species  confined  to  the  island,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of 
being  able  finally  to  extirpate  this  destructive  pest. 

Foa  Poisons.— Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  a member  of  the  committee  which  has  for 
some  time  been  carrying  on  extensive  experiments  regarding  the  com- 
position of  London  fogs,  at  the  request  of  the  Meteorological  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society,  states  that  he  has  already  obtained  very  impor- 
tant results  showing  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  of  the  City  during  fogs.  In  some  cases  the  increase 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  and  a half  times  the  quantity  ordinarily 
present.  The  result  is  considered  important,  not  only  as  demonstrating 
the  piesence  of  abnormal  amounts  of  this  gas  during  fogs,  but  also  as 
indicating  by  its  accumulation  the  probability  that  the  proportion  of 
other  atmospheric  impurities  may  be  increased  to  a like  extent. 


This  Earthworm  in  New  Zealand. — A correspondent  of  the 
iy.  Zealand  Journal  of  Science  furnishes  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  work  done  by  earthworms  in  New  Zealand.  In  October, 
1875,  a trench  was  dug  in  a raised  beach,  in  Manukau  Harbour.  The 
section  thus  exposed  consisted  of  4^  in.  of  black  mould,  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetation  during  a period  of  about  30  years,  overlying  1 in. 
of  burnt  clay,  small  stones,  &c.,  passing  down  into  a brownish-green 
arenaceous  clay.  Some  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed, was  trenched  during  the  past  summer,  when  there  was  found 
li  in.  of  turf  at  top,  then  the  layer  of  black  mould  increased  in.  in 
thiclpess,  making  5|in.  ; and  lastly,  the  stones,  ash,  &c.,  undisturbed. 
Again,  an  angular  block  of  black  trachyte,  weighing  25  lbs.,  was  placed 
m a certain  position  in  May,  1875,  and  this  summer  was  found  to  have 
sunk  1 in.  after  making  allowance  for  growth  of  vegetation  round  it. 
IMr.  Urquhart,  the  correspondent  in  question,  has  been  making  obser- 
vations on  the  action  of  earthworms  in  New  Zealand  for  over  sixteen 
yeais.  Hensen,  as  quoted  by  Darwin,  it  will  be  remembered,  calcu- 
lates the  average  number  of  worms  in  an  acre  of  garden  soil  at  53,767 
and  in  the  same  area  of  corn  field  at  about  half  that  number;  but  Mr! 
Urquhart’s  estimate  is  much  larger,  amounting  on  rich  upland  to 
eight  w'orms  per  square  font,  or  348,480  worms  per  acre.  In  unculti- 
vated fern-laud,  the  number  of  worms  is  small.  In  New  Zealand, 
earthworms  not  only  quit  their  holes,  but  climb  trees  in  quest  of  food! 
this  being  done  chiefly  at  night,  although  they  are  not  unfrequently 
loinid  still  on  tlie  trees  finite  late  on  warm  damp  mornings. 

[Earthworms  in  this  country  often  climb,  and  certainly  also  travel  in 
still  damp  weather. — Ed.  G.  il£] 


CHOICE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Incurved  Flowers  for  Exhibition. 

Alfred  Salter,  Antonelli,  Angelina,  Barbara,  Baron  Beust,  Blonde  Beauty, 
Cherub,  Empress  Eugenie,  Eve,  Empress  of  India,  Enamel,  Emily  Dale,  a 
straw-coloured  sport  from  Queen  of  England,  large  and  fine,  but  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Golden  Queen  of  England  to  be  shown  in  the  same  stand  ; 
Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Eagle,  General  Bainbrigge,  Golden  Empress  of  India,’ 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Gloria  Mundi,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Isabella  Bott,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  richest  of  all  the  yellow 
incurved  flowers,  but  rather  defective  in  form  ; John  Salter,  Lady  Hardinse. 
Lady  S ade.  Lady  Talfourd,  Le  Grand,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Wolseley,  not  vet  in 
commerce,  but  should  be  secured  immediately  it  is  distributed  ; it  wUl  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  those  who  are  unable  to  produce  good  blooms  of  John 
Salter;  Mabel  \\anl,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Carey,  Mr.  Howe 
Mr  Corbay,  Mr.  Bunn  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs! 
Haliburton,  Novelty,  Ell  Desperandum,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Teck 
1 rmcess  Beatrice,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Pink  Perfection  fsvn  Miss 
Mary  Morgan),  Queen  of  England,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Refulgence  (syn.  Inner 
lemple),  \ enus.  White  Beverley,  White  Globe,  and  White  Venus. 

Japanese  Tarselled  Flowers  for  Exhibition. 

Agrements  de  la  Nature,  Album  Plenum,  Belle  Gabrielle,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Bertier  Rend^ler,  Bend  Or,  Bouquet  Fait,  Boule  d’Or,  a grand  flower 
of  the  type  of  GMden  Dragon,  which  it  surpasses  ; C6rhs,  Chinaman,  Comtesse 
de  Beaurega^,  Dr.  Audiguier,  Dolores,  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  Dr.  Macarv 
Duchess  of  Connaught  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Flambeau,  Fanny 
Boucharlet,  Garnet,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Guillaume  Delaux,  Hiver  Fleuri 
K»mpfer,  in  the  way  of  Criterion,  but  superior ; La  Negre,  La  Charmeuse’ 
L Incomparable,  Laurence,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Madame  Clemence 
Audiguier,  Marguerite  Monarch,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Mons.  Delaux,  Mons 
Eugene  Pourquih,  Mons  Richwd  Larios,  Nuit  d’Hiver,  Pere  Delaux,  Plan’- 
tagenet,  Peter  the  Great,  Red  Gauntlet,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Red  Dragon,  Rubrum 
Striatum,  Striatum  i^rfeotum,  Soleil  Levant,  The  Sultan,  Thunberg,  The 
Daimio,  Tnomphe  de  Chatelet. 


Laikii:  Ankmonkm  Foit  J'lxmiii rio.N, 

Ac(iuiBitioii,  Bijou,  Emperor,  Emprcsi,  Fleur  M irio,  fleorgis  Hands,  Gluck 
King  ()f  ArieinonoH,  L’Africaiuc,  Li  ly  ,M  irgatet,  l.ouis  Bomuriy,  Mvlamo 
IlirrcwChiH  Mons  Chate, Margaret  of  York,  Marguerite  d’AnJou,  .M  idarrie 
Godoreau,  Mrs.  1 ethers,  I'lineess  Ijoiiiso,  I’rinco  of  Anemone),  (lueeu  .Margaret 
Sunflower.  " ’ 

Anu.mone-I’o.mi'o.nes  iou  ExiiiiinioN. 

Agatha,  Antonius,  Astarte,  Astrea,  Calliope,  Eugene  l.aujaulet,  Firefly 
(.race  Darling,  .lean  Hatchotte,  Madame  Montels,  Madame  Heutir,  Madame 
Chalonge,  Marguerite  do  Coi,  Marguerite  de  Waldeinar,  Marie  Stuart  Mrs 
Wynoss,  Miss  Nightingale,  Mr.  Astio,  President  Morel,  Perle,  Regulus,  and 
bidonie.  ’at 

POMPONES  FOR  ExiIIHmON  IN  A CuT  STATE. 

Anna  de  Belocoa,  Aurore  Boroale,  Bob,  Captain  Nemo,  Crimson  Perfec- 
tion, Eleonore,  Fanny,  Golden  Mdllo.  Marthe,  Golden  Trevenna,  Germaine 
Clermont,  Jason,  La  Vogue,  Louis  de  Morvay,  Luerdeo,  Mdlle.  Marthe  Mdlle 
1 ourquiO’  Madame  Ferrand,  Madame  Pieux,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Marabout,  Mons. 
Joso  MarquOs  Lonreiro,  President,  Princess  Mathildo,  Rose  d’Amour  Rose 
Trevenna,  Saint  Michael,  Soiree  d’Ete,  and  White  Trevenna.  ’ 

Large  Reflexed  for  Exhibition. 

Annie  Salter,  Alma,  Alfonso,  Beaute  du  Nord,  Chevalier  Domage,  Christine 
Dr.  Sharpe,  Emperor  of  China,  Golden  Christine,  Gazelle,  Garibaldi,  Julie 
Lagravhre,  King  of  Crimsons,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mons.  L.  Barthiere,  Orange 
Annie  Salter,  Prince  Albert,  Progne,  and  Reverie. 

Large  Flowered  Varieties  for  Specimens. 

Incurved.— Antonelli,  Aregina.Barbara,  Eve,  Faust,  Golden  Beverley,  General 
Bainbrigge,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lady  Slade,  Lord  VYolseley, 
Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Bunn,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George 
Bundle,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wale% 
Pink  Perfection,  Venus,  White  Venus. 

Rejlexed.— Annie  Salter,  Chevalier  Domage,  Christine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden 
Christine,  Julie  Lagravere,  King  of  Crimsons,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  Orange  Annie 
Salter. 

PoMPONE  Varieties  for  Specimens. 

Pompones.—Aigle  d’Or,  Aurore  Boreale,  Bob, Eleonore,  Fanny,  Golden  Mdlle. 
Marthe,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  La  Vogue,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Miss  Bateman,  Mrs. 
Hutt,  Marabout,  President,  Saint  Michael,  White  Cedo  Nulli. 

Anemone  Pompones.— Antonins,  Astrea,  Calliope,  Firefly,  Jean  Hatchette, 
Madame  Montels,  Marie  Stuart,  Miss  Nightingale,  Mr.  'Astie,  Perle  and’ 
Regulus.  ’ 

The  varieties  in  the  several  sections  recommended  for  specimens  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  every  variety  enumerated  in  the  respective  selections  may 
be  employed  for  that  purpose,  where  untrained  plants  are  preferred. 

Early-Flowering  Varieties  for  the  Garden. 

Anastasio,  Aureole,  Bolide,  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  Curiosity,  Chromatella, 
Delphine  Caboche,  Fred  Pele,  Felecite,  Golden  Madame  Domage,  Illustration, 
Inimitable,  La  France,  La  Petite  Marie,  L’Admirable,  La  Vierge,  Lyon, 
Madame  Pecoul,  Madame  C.  Desgrange,  Mdlle.  Jolivart,  Precocite,  Red 
Madame  Pecoul,  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Rampout,  St.  Grouts,  St.  Mary,  and 
Virginia. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  BEITISH  TREES. 

From  the  Journal  cf  Forestry. 

The  Hawthorn  {Cratcegus  oxyacantha). — About  a fifth  of  our  forest  trees 
belong  to  the  Rose  tribe,  and  nearly  half  of  them  have  white  flowers.  Among 
these  none  perhaps  exceed  in  beauty  that  characteristically  English  tree  the 
Hawthorn.  True,  its  geographical  range  includes  all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  and  north  of  Asia,  whilst  it  has  been  introduced  into  North  America  ; 
hut  in  England,  from  the  earliest  days  of  private  property  in  land,  it  has  been  our 
chief  hedge -forming  bush,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  large  many-boled  trees  that  stand 
alone  or  in  clumps  on  bare  hill-sides  or  commons  date  from  even  an  earlier  period. 

“ Haw  ’’  is  the  same  word  as  “ hedge,’’  and  in  the  north  the  fruits  of  the  thorn 
are  still  termed  “ haigs  ; ” so  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  word  hedge 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  tree  that  bears  the  haws,  or  whether,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  fruit  took  its  name  from  being  home  on  a hedgerow  tree. 

This  fruit  resembles  a miniature  rosy-cheeked  apple.  Though  it  may  consist  of 
but  one  carps'l,  while  in  the  genus  Pyrus  there  are  never  less  than  two,  it  often  has 
five.  In  eitlier  case  the  round  or  oval  fruit  is  surmounted,  as  in  the  apple,  by  the 
withered  remains  of  the  calyx.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit,  which  is  perfectly  whole- 
some, though  so  tasteless  as  generally  to  be  left,  even  by  the  omnivorous  schoolboy, 
to  the  birds,  conceals  the  upper  end  of  the  bony  core.  This  boniness  of  the  core  is 
one  of  the  leading  distinctions  of  the  genus  Cratwgus.  Doubtless  it  protects  the 
seeds  from  digestion  or  decaying  moisture  and  so  lacilitates  their  germination  in 
due  time. 

There  are  some  fifty  species  of  Hawthorn,  all  confined  to  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  ; but  our  English  forms  yield  to  none  in  their  varied  beauty  and  interest. 
They  are  but  small  trees,  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height ; but  aged 
specimens  sometimes  have  boles  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  or  still  more 
frequently  divide  into  several  stout  ascending  limbs,  from  which  the  multitudinous 
boughs  and  twigs  spread  outwards,  forming  a close  round-headed  bush,  the  favourite 
nesting  resort  of  many  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  leaves  are  small,  shortly 
stalked  and  very  variable  in  outline,  and  the  snowy  flow ers  are  grouped  in  flat 
clusters,  each  containing  many  blossoms,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  the 
bunch  of  stamens  whose  delicate  pink  anthers  soon  become  brown  as  they  burst 
and  discharge  their  pollen. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Hawthorn,  both  wild  and  in  cultivation. 
One,  the  C.  oxyaeanthoid.es  of  some,  has  larger  flowers  and  fruit,  with  smooth 
flower-stalk  and  calyx-tube  and  with  two  or  three  carpels  ; another,  C,  money yna 
has  deeply  cut  leaves,  downy  flower-stalks  and  smaller  flowers  and  fruit,  the  former 
appearing  later,  usually  in  June,  and  the  latter  having  only  one  carpel.  Other 
forms  have  yellow  or  blai  k fruits, whilst  every  one  knows  the  varieties  with  double 
pink  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  most  people  must  have  heird  of  the  celebrated  Glas- 
tonbury thorn,  reputed  to  have  sprung  from  the  statf  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
planted  on  the  top  of  Glastonbury  Tor,  which  blossoms  early  in  the  year  and  some- 
times as  early  as  old  Christmas-day. 

The  quiet  pastoral  charm  of  the  Hawthorn  in  the  simplicity  of  its  beauty  has 
endeared  it  to  poets,  who  have  sung  its  praises  in  conjunction  with  thoss  of  almost 
every  season  of  the  year.  In  winter  when 

Through  the  sharp  Hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind, 
its  boughs  can  hardly  be  said  to  present  a cheerful  aspect.  They  appear  dull  grey  .or 
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of  o alniostasa  l)bick  blot  upon  the  landscape,  save  when ULe  mildness 

fruit,  preferring  more  dainty  fare,  or  when  m some  moist  dale  a venerable 
Is  o’ergrown 

With  lichens  to  the  very  top, 

And  hung  with  heavy  tulta  of  moss, 

A melancholy  crop. 

Even  then,  when,  as  Saekville  says, 

Hawthorne  has  lost  his  motley  lyveryc. 

The  naked  twigges  are  shivering  all  for  colde. 

And  dropping  downe  the  teares  abundantly, 

iS^S  etam.  ThLgh  lh«  llower.  have  only  m oxcep  .on.lly  w.rm  pr.nB. 

In  “ Britannia’s  Pastorals  ” Browne  thus  sings  its  praises  . 

Among  the  many  buds  proclaiming  May, 

Decking  the  held  in  holiday  array, 

Htriving  who  shall  surpass  in  braverie, 

Mark  the  faire  blooming  of  the  Hawthorn  tree, 

Who,  finely  eloathed  in  a robe  of  white. 

Fills  full  the  wanton  eye  with  May  s delight. 

Yet  for  the  hraverie  that  she  is 

Both  neither  handle  card  nor  wheel  to  spin, 

Nor  changeth  robes  hut  twice  ; is  never  seen 
In  other  colours  but  in  white  or  green. 


The  long  leafy  sprays,  ivhose  leaves  are  almost  conceded  by  the  lavish  masses 
yyf  Klnosnm  ^which  have  earned  for  the  plant  its  name  of  Whitethorn,  as  opposed  to 
the  black  leafless  boughs  visible  between  the  snowy  flowers  of  the  Blackthorn,  seem 
to  have  attracted  most  of  those  who  write  its  praises,  its  fragrance  adding  a grea 
Slice  flowitt  sings  of 

The  beautiful  Hawthorn  that  has  now  put  on 
Its  summer  luxury  of  snowy  wreaths  ; 

Rending  its  branches  in  exuberant  bloom, 

While  to  the  light  enamour’d  gale  it  breathes. 

Rife  as  its  loveliness,  its  rare  perfume  ; 

Glory  of  England’s  landscape ! Favourite  tree 
Of  bard  or  lover!  It  flings  far  and  free 
Its  grateful  incense. 

That  is  indeed  a joyous  season  of  the  year  when  the  air  is 
4hA  breath  of  flowers  and  free  from  the  dust  of  later  summer  ; when  the  meadows 

hedgero,'.  o.  th.  dUt.pt  UlUid,  look  like  billowy 
snowdrifts  unmelted  by  the  summer  sun.  As  Spenser  says. 

Youngthes  folke  now  flocken  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May  baskets  and  smelling  Brere  ; 

And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  diglit. 

And  all  the  kirk-pillours  eare  day-light, 

With  Hawthorne-buds,  and  sweet  Eglantine. 

The  tbicklv  set  boughs,  whether  in  flower  or  in  leaf,  make  the  tree  afford 
a pleasanrshfdron  the  open  down  or  by  the  villiage  green.  At  noon-tide, 

Kvery  shepherfl  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  Hawthorn  in  the  dale, 

whilst  later  in  the  day  young  lovers  , , , , 

In  other’s  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev  ning  gale. 

Goldsmith  tells  us  that  the  shade  may  be  pleasing  to  others  besides  Milton’s 

shepherds  and  Burns  lovers : , m i,  j 

The  hawthorn  hush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

Eor  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 

The  gay  colours  of  decay,  the  signs  of  Autumn’s  reign  and  of  Winter’s  approach , 

have  le^s^often  formed  the  poet’s  theme ; hut  when  the  summer  beauty  of  the 
have  ‘ess  on  i „ ,ipening  to 

itaS  Ibe  !•»..  put  o„  .b«  UUd«a  . 

livery  ’’  So4  becoL  a clearer  green,  losing  the  ye  low  and  brown  Bbadea  that 
i_  in  Ttilv  their  Aoril  verdancy.  Others  blush  pink  on  one  half  of  the 

leader  at  their  edge^s,  whilst  others  outvie  the  crimson  of  the  fruit  the  reddish 
nurole  of  a rain-stained  hunting-coat.  Some  become  yellow  as  the  Maple  others 
Se^or  russet,  and  the  later  mists  of  autumn  reduce  all  this  varied  splendour 
to  the  uniform  dull  brown  of  decay,  which  on  the  ground  soon  becomes  a mere 

black  leaf-mould.  , , • « 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 

The  scarlet  May  by  itself  has,  perhaps,  too  glaring  an  effect  making  one  feel 
oDuressed  with  he  t through  the  eyes  as  by  its  powerful  perfume  through  the 
nOTtrils-  but  it  is  admirable  when  in  a clumo  with  several  white-b.ossomed 
•vnriBt-ifio’  csneciallv  if  in  R shrubbery  with  a neighbouring  laburnum,  thorns  are 
XSng’whL  thus  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  or  park,  on  the  outside  of  the 
belt  of  Hess  or  in  their  common  place,  the  hedgerow.  Ihename  of  quickset] 
k irobS  derived  from  the  fact  that  living  branches  when  set  in  the  ground  will 
forSi  a live  hedge,  as  opposed  to  a paling  of  dead  wood.  Undoubtedly  however, 
the  most  effective  use  of  thorns  is  cither  singly  or  in  clumps  m the  paik,  for  they 
Ire  rather  too  untidy  for  the  lawn,  or  in  the  wild  garden  especial  y on  any  elevated 
knoU  The  landscape  gardener  of  the  future  will  think  himself  fortunate  f he 
finds  one  or  two  venLablo  thorns,  with  much  divided  boles  and  with  blossom-laden 
bouehs  yearly  sweeping  to  the  ground,  ready  to  his  hand  in  such  situations.  _ 
The  II  aze^i.  (Curyhh  avdlana) . Belonging  to  that  group  of  trees  characterized 
by  their  catkins  of  siinple  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  by 

more  or  less  enclosed  in  bracts  forming  a sheath  or  cupule,  often  of  cup-'iko 
shone  the  Hazel  seldom  has  the  habit  or  dimensions  of  a tree.  It  is  generality  a 
•hrub’ sending  up  many  slender  limbs  remarkable  for  their  brown  bark  and  their 
oreat  flexibility.  At  Kastwell  Bark,  in  Kent,  however,  it  is  a tree  thirty  feet  m 
Light  with  a gntli  of  three  feet  at  the  ground.  The  young  twigs  are  hairy  and 
Landullr  and  of  a rusty  brown  hue.  The  flowers  appear  oven  as  ear  y as 
JanuaS  but  are  most  frejucntly  not  open  until  March,  whilst  the  eaves  do  not 
open  until  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  1 he  male  and  female 
bfoMoms  occur  on  the  same  tree  but  in  distinct  clusters,  or 

catkins  are  pendulous,  first  appearing  as  minute,  sauonge-slmped  buds  of  ii  dull 


brownish  hue,  but  lengthening  to  two  inches  or  more  snd  becoming,  when  the 
anthers  are  fully  matured,  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  or  primrose  colour,  which  is 
more  decidedly  green  when  the  pollen  has  been  shed.  Each  citkm  consists  of  a 
number  of  bract-like  sc.iles,  each  bearing  eight  anthers  on  lU  inner  surface  to 
that  clouds  of  fine-grained  yellow  pollen  is  shsken  from  them  by  the  March  gales, 
after  discharging  which  they  drop  off.  The  female  flowers  are  grouped  in  little 
eec-shaped  bud-like  tutts,  sessile  on  the  branch,  consisting  of  several  overlapping 
ereen  bracts,  each  of  which  bears  two  flowers  on  its  inner  stirlace,  their  crimson 
stigmas  forming  a tassel  at  the  top  of  the  cluster.  The  flower  itself  is  only  a two- 
ebambered  ovary,  sunounded  by  a velvety  cup-like  ‘ bractcole,  which  atterwards 
grows  into  the  large  leafy  busk  or  “ cupule  ” of  the  nut,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
short  style  and  two  of  the  long  crimson  tongue-like  .stigmas. 
liarity  in  the  positions  of  the  catkins  and  the  fruits,  which  is  so  well  described  by 
the  Rev  U.  N.  Ellacombe,  that  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  liis  words : 

“ The  male  blossoms,  or  catkins  (also  anciently  called  ‘ agglettes  or  blowinges  ) 
are  mostly  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  year’s  shoots,  while  the  pretty  little  crim- 
son female  blossoms  are  produced  close  to  the  branch  ; they  are  completely  scssfle 
or  unstalked.  Now  in  most  fruit  trees,  when  a flower  is 

produced  exactly  in  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the  mam  tree,  that  the  flower 
occupied;  a peach  or  apricot,  for  instance,  rests  upon  the  branch  which  boro  the 
flower.  But  in  the  nut  a different  arrangement  prevails.  As  soon  m the  floww 
is  fertilized,  it  starts  away  as  from  the  parent  branch  ; a fresh  branch  is  produced 
bearing  leaves  and  the  nut  or  nuts  at  the  end,  so  that  the  nut  is  prorluced  sever 
inches  away  from  the  spot  on  which  the  flower  oiiginally  was.  I know  of  no 
other  tree  that  produces  its  fruits  in  this  way,  nor  do  I know  what  special  benebt 
to  the  plant  arises  from  this  arrangement.” 

Towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  may  be  suggested  that  producing  no 
petals,  the  shrub  has  energy  to  form  abundant  pollen,  some  of  which  will  ceHainly 
be  wind- wafted  on  to  the  spreading  stigmas  if  there  are  no  leaves  in  the  way. 
Hence  the  advantage  to  wind  fertiUzed  flowers  of  blossoming  before  the  leaves 
appear.  Again  Uunionfait  la  force,  and  a cluster  or  short  spike  of  flowers  (each 
of  which  is  structurally  a short  branch),  surrounded  by 
branch,  will  stand  a better  chance  of  keeping  its  place, 

than  a single  flower.  Moreover,  the  tufted  stigmas  secure  the  fertilization  of  some 
of  their  number.  Fertilization  acts  as  a stimulus.  The  male  catkins  have  performed 
their  function,  and  have  dropped  off,  so  nourishment  flows  towards  the  female  one. 
That  the  fruit  may  not  ripen  too  soon,  however,  fall  to  the 

the  winter’s  frosts,  it  must  mt  develop  thus  early  in  spring.  The  food  thus 

produces  a branch  below  the  nascent  bunch  of  nuts.  , , , 

^ The  leaves  of  the  hazel  are  large,  rounded,  heart-shaped  leave^  with  toothed 
edges  a lon<'  point,  a downy  under-surface  and  a short  stalk.  They  are  folded 
info  ^veral  longitudinal  plaits  in  the  bud,  and  when  young  are  bright  and  pl«asing 
in  Le  • but  later  on  they  take  yellow-brown  tints  of  green  and  a dull  woollmess 
that  renders  the  tree  heavy  as  a feature  in  the  landscape,  except  when  relieved  by 
the  brown  stems,  the  pale  green  clusters  of  unripe  nuts,  or  their  own  yellow,  dull 
orangs  or  reddish,  colour  in  autumn, 

Red  as  the  glow  that  morning’s  opening  warms. 


Thougli  the  Uthe  boughs  are  often  used  for  hoops  or  crates,  and  many  a farmer 
prides  himself  on  a tough  but  yielding  walking-stick  of  hazel  wood,  it  is  the  fruit 
for  which  the  tree  is  most  valuable.  At  Windermere  stout  sticks  of  this  tree,^ cut 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  sold  as  souvenirs  of  the  lovely  lake  , but  it  is  in  the 
garden  of  England  ” round  Maidstone  that  nuts  are  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  rows  of  heavy,  dull-leaved,  close-growing  shrubs  in 

called  beautiful.  Immense  quantities  of  nuts  are  imported  from  ‘>PBin  and  Italy. 
The  bazel-rod  is  also  of  interest  as  being,  at  least  in  many  distiicts,  the  orthodox 
instrument  in  the  mysterious  incantations  of  the  ihabdomancer,  as  De  Qumcey 
wJuirstyle  the  user  of  the  divining  rod.  By  some  occult  magnetic  or  psychic 
powvrit  is  asserted  that  the  wandofhazel,  willow,  or,  apparently  many  other  woods 
Lid  loosely  in  the  hand,  turns  downwards  like  a dipping  magnetic  needle  when 
over  a spot  beneath  which  lies  hidden  a spring  of  water  or  a store  of  metal.  Far 
more  certain  is  the  usefulness  of  the  hazel  at  that  season  when 
The  scrambling  shepherd  with  his  hook, 

’ Mong  hazel-boughs  of  rusty  brown 
That  overhang  some  gulphing  brook, 

Drags  the  ripened  clusters  down. 

“The  scrambling  shepherd”  will,  kowever,  often  find  in  lieu  of  the  nut  he 
seek?,  that  chariot  of  Queen  Mab, 

An  empty  hazel  nut 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies’  coachmakers. 

The  erub  is  the  tawny  brown  weevil  that  we  see  creeping  along  the  boughs  or 
flving  round  the  nut-bushLs  in  the  early  summer.  The  female  with  her  powerful 
iaLs^boresa  hole  in  the  young  nut  and  in  it  lays  an  egg,  which  in  about  ten  day., 
is  Miss  Ormerod  informs  us  in  her  most  valuable  ‘‘  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects, 
botches  into  a fat  white  maggot,  w'ho.se  devastations  generally  cause  the  “'it  ’o 
become  rapid'y  to  all  appearance  ripe,  and  to  prematurely  fall ; whereupon  e 
destroyer  eats^  his  way  out  and  escapes.  The  squirrel  makes  a la.ger  hole, 

ine  mainly  from  the  wild  form  that  has  grown  in  Britain  since  the  numerous 
fofeste  now  submerged  round  our  coasts  affoided  covert  to  the  mammoth,  the  wild 
hoise  the  Irish  elk,  and  the  British  lion,  in  the  greater  length  of  its  leafy  husk. 
There  is  a purple  or  “ copper”  leaved  vaiiety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beech,  which 
growing  raLdl^y  b“t  closely  forms  a pretty  garden  hedge,  though  it  is 
Len  • bL,  save  for  its  nut,  or  as  a.covert  for  game  the  common  hazel  can  1 "dlj  be 
recommended  for  cultivation.  It  can  sometimes  be  used  as  a screen  ot  dull  foliag 
L sboroif  some  finer  species  ; but  in  general  a tree  of  real  beauty  appeals  at  its 
best  when  growing  freely  in  the  open,  its  every  outline  sharp  agiinst  Jh® 


Extbaordinaby  Fatality.— The  Colonies  and  India  reports  an 
extraordinary  fatality  from  British  Guiana,  where  an  inexperienced 
traveUer  having,  as  is  the  custom  in  tropical  countries,  taken  a re- 
freshing draugL  from  the  stem  of  one  of  the  many  water-holding 
plants  which  tL-ivc  in  the  forests,  qualified  his  cold  refreshment  by  a 
“niD”of  rum  Shortly  afterwards  he  died  in  excruciating  agony, 
and  a nost-Lortem  examination  showed  that  his  internal  organs  were 
uLralfy  seaTd  uLwith  indiarubber.  He  had  imbibed  the  sap  of  the 
Mimusops  batata,  the  juice  of  which  coagulates  and  hardens  inalcobo  , 
SXm  iSliad  its  usual  effect  in  the  poor  man’s  stomach,  with 
necessarily  fatal  results. 
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SHORT  NO'l'KS  FOR  SlMAFL  HARDENS. 

l!y  tho  ViC.Ul'S  (I.UIDHNKII. 

Till'!  viiiory,  tho  oi’cliiinl-hoiiso,  iind  tlio  green  house  will  now  iill'ord 
tho  lunateiir  plenty  of  work,  and  in  gardens  whore  it  is  intended  to 
force  aspargas,  seakale,  or  rhnh.irb,  preparations  must  he  made  forth- 
with. 

PijUNiNt)  AND  Ditns.siNa  Vinks. 

The  jiroper  tinu'- for  pruning  and  dressing  grapevines  depends 
vei-y  imu'li  upon  the  season  at  which  they  are  started,  and  tho  period 
to  which  tho  grapes  are  to  bo  allowed  to  hang.  Those  started  early  in 
the  year,  as  for  example  in  January  or  February,  may  be  j^runed  in 
October  or  November,  whilst  the  pruning  of  those  furnishing  tho  late 
supplies  must  be  deferred  until  the  whole  of  tlio  crop  has  been 
gathered.  Vines  that  are  allowed  to  start  naturally  and  produce  crops 
that  arc  sent  to  table  during  the  autumn  mouths — and  these  constitute 
the  majority  in  small  gardens — may  be  ])runed  at  any  time  between  the 
middle  of  November  and  the  middle  of  February  with  perfect  success. 
]>ut  from  long  experience  in  grape  growing  I am  fully  convinced  that 
there  is  no  better  month  than  December.  The  vines  are  then  perfectly 
at  rest ; and  as  outdoor  operations  are  necessarily  at  a standstill  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  doing  the  work  in  a careful  manner.  I should 
strongly  recommend  those  amateurs  who  leave  the  pruning  until  the 
year  is  out  to  have  it  done  some  time  in  Januai’y,  for  after  that  month 
the  matters  requiring  attention  increase  at  so  rapid  a rate  that  there 
is  some  danger  of  its  being  deferred  until  the  growth  has  commenced, 
when  the  vines  suiter  more  or  less  from  a loss  of  sap.  For  general 
purposes  tliey  should  be  pruned  according  to  the  spur  system,  for  it  is 
simple,  easily  understood,  and  invariably  affoi’ds  satisfactory  results. 
In  a vine  pruned  on  this  system  we  have  a main  stem  or  rod,  furnished 
on  both  sides  with  shoots  produced  in  the  previous  summer,  and 
technically  known  as  laterals.  To  prune  a vine  of  this  description 
's  very  simple,  for  strictly  speaking  it  consists  simply  in  cutting  each 
lateral  back  to  the  first  prominent  bud  from  the  spur.  In  some  cases 
Lire  first  hud  will  be  prominent  enough  for  the  shoot  to  be  cut  back  to  it, 
but  generally  speaking  the  best  course  will  be  to  pi'une  to  the  second 
bud.  When  there  ai-e  two  laterals  to  a spur  the  weakest  should  be  cut 
back  to  the  first  bud  to  encourage  it  to  produce  a strong  shoot  during 
the  following  season.  Vines  that  have  two  or  more  leading  stems  are 
pruned  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  with  one  only,  each  cane 
being  regarded  as  a separate  vine.  Young  vines  that  were  planted 
early  in  the  year,  and  have  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  should  be 
shortened  to  about  one-half  their  length  to  ensure  their  breaking 
strongly  at^he  lower  part ; and  if  they  are  vigorous  they  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  three  or  four  bunches,  for  not  only  will  fruit-bearing  do  them 
do  no  harm,  but  it  may  serve  to  check  an  excessive  luxuriance,  which 
IS  sometimes  developed  in  the  second  year. 

On  the  completion  of  the  pruning  the  loose  pieces  of  bark  on  the 
mam  stems  may  be  removed  ; but  the  barbarous  practice  of  stripping 
ofii  every  scrap  of  bark,  which  some  cultivators  consider  so  necessary, 
should  not  be  indulged  in  unless  the  vines  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  attacks  of  insect  pests  during  the  season  of  growth.  In  the  latter 
case  the  removal  of  the  bai'k  is  necessary  to  enable  the  cultivator  to 
reach  the  pests  lurking  in  the  crevices. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  dressing  the  vines,  on  which  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  gardeners  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  paint  the  vines  with  a mixture  of  clay,  soot,  cow  dung,  lime, 
sulphur,  ^tobacco  juice,  and  soft  soap,  worked  up  into  a consistency 
similar  to  that  of  good  whitewash,  and  a mixture  of  this  description 
may  be  useful  when  the  stripping  process  is  resorted  to.  But  when 
the  more  rational  course  is  taken  of  allowing  the  bai'k  to  remain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loose  pieces,  no  pasty  dressings  are  wanted — in 
fact,  I consider  them  hurtful.  There  is  no  better  way  than  to  first  wash 
the  vines  with  warm  water  and  soft  soap,  and  then  dress  them  with 
some  approved  insecticide.  To  wash  them  have  a can  of  warm  water,  a 
rather  soft  brush  of  medium  size,  a lump  of  soap  in  a saucer,  and  as 
the  washing  proceeds  occasionally  draw  the  end  of  the  brush  across 
the  soap.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lather  the  soap  on  too  freely, 
parhcularly  about  ^ the  buds.  Of  the  numerous  insecticides  I have 
il.tessing  vines  there  are  none  better  than  Gishurst  Compound 
and  Nicotine  Soap,  both  of  which  can  be  depended  upon,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  reasonable  in  price.  Both  these  preparations  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  be  mixed  with  hot 
water.  It  may  be  added  that  a lump  of  one  of  these  insecticides  may 
be  used  instead  of  soft  soap  when  the  latter  is  not  readily  obtainable. 

The  pruning  and  dressing  completed,  the  vinery  should  have  the 
woodwork  and  glass  made  as  clean  as  hot  water  and  soap  will  make  it, 
and  the  walls  be  washed  with  hot  lime.  The  latter  I consider  so  important 
that  when  the  house  is  so  filled  with  plants  ( hat  the  woodwork  and 
glass  cannot  be  conveniently  cleansed  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
upply  the  limewash  to  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  both  inside  and 
outside  borders  may  have  a dressing  of  partially  rotted  manure  ; and 
borders  that  have  become  exhausted  should  receive  a top  dressing  of 
manure  and  fresh  loam  in  equal  proportions.  In  applying  the  latter, 
remove  the  old  soil  to  a depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots,  and  lay  the  new  soil  and 
manure  over  the  surface  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 

Work  in  the  Orchard  House. 

Provided  the  trees  received  proper  attention  during  the  summer, 
they  will  not  want  a very  severe  pruning  at  the  present  moment,  but 
souie  must  be  done.  Pot  trees  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  cherries 
that  were  stopped  about  twice  during  the  summer  will  require  a little 
01  the  wood  thinned  out,  and  a few  of  the  longer  shoots  shortened.  In 
all  cases  the  shoots  must  be  pruned  to  a wood  bud,  which  can  be 


readily  distinguished  from  tho  llowor  buds  by  th(;ii'  thin  and  i)rnnt(;d 
appearance.  Trees  that  arc  trained  to  Li'ellises  will  require  Home 
amount  of  thinning,  and  the  young  shoots  that  are  left  to  be  slun'tene.l 
by  about  one-third.  In  both  summer  and  winter  pruning  every  ell'oit 
should  bo  made  to  keep  the  lower  parts  of  tho  trees  well  furnished  with 
young  wood,  a [)oint  that  is  freipiently  neglected  until  the  trees  have 
bceonic  bare  and  almost  destitute  of  fruit-bearing  wood  in  the  centre. 
Old  and  young  wood  should  be  painted  with  a solution  of  either 
Gishurst  Gomj)ouiid  or  Nicotine  Soap,  prepared  as  advised  for  the 
vines,  and  in  ajiplying  the  mixture  due  care  must  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  buds.  Washing  the  walls  with  lime  and  the  glass 
and  woodwork  with  soap  can  be  recommended  as  not  less  necessary  for 
the  orchard  house  than  for  tho  vinery.  Borders  that  are  exhausted  shoul  1 
receive  a moderate  coat  of  loam  and  manure,  just  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a healthy  growth.  The  manuring  must  not  be  overdone,  or 
the  trees  will  be  started  into  a growth  much  too  luxuriant  to  bo 
productive. 

This  is  a good  time  for  making  changes  in  the  house,  and  filling  up 
any  blanks  that  may  have  occured,  and  a brief  reference  to  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  may  be  useful.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  plant 
orchard  houses  with  a very  limited  number  of  sorts,  and  to  coniine 
the  varieties  chiefly  to  those  ripening  their  fruit  at  mid-season.  I 
would  suggest  as  a means  of  prolonging  the  season  during  which 
supplies  may  be  had  that  the  early  and  late  varieties  should  be  jdanted 
more  extensively.  I would  advise,  for  example,  the  planting  of  Hale’s 
Early  and  the  Alexander  peaches  and  Lord  Napier  nectarine  for  early 
supplies,  and  Lady  Palmerston  peach  and  Milton  nectarine  for  late 
use.  With  the  addition  of  these  sorts,  the  usual  supplies  may  be 
extended  by  about  three  weeks. 

Foecino  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb. 

As  the  forcing  of  asparagus  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  small 
gardens,  and  full  directions  were  given  in  the  Magazine  a few  weeks 
since  for  the  production  of  early  supplies  of  seakale,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  forcing  of  these  subjects. 
The  best  plan  of  obtaining  early  supplies  of  asparagus  in  small  as  in 
large  gardens  is  from  permanent  beds  prepared  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  beds  should  be  about  three  feet  in  width  and  have  a trench 
round  them  ; the  trench  to  be  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  inches 
wide  and  deep,  and  the  sides  of  the  beds  to  be  supported  by  a four- 
inch  wall,  pigeon-holed  to  allow  the  heat  from  the  fermenting  materials 
to  pass  readily  through  to  the  soil.  For  covering  the  beds,  span-roof 
frames  of  inexpensive  construction  should  be  provided,  and  when  the 
beds  are  started  the  frames  should  be  placed  over  them  with  the  sides 
resting  upon  the  walls,  and  the  trenches  be  filled  with  stable  manure 
or  leaves.  A mixture  of  the  two  may  of  course  be  employed,  and  to 
the  fermenting  materials  additions  can  be  made  as  becomes  necessary. 
The  glass  ought  to  be  regularly  covered  with  mats  or 
litter  until  the  asparagus  commences  to  make  its  appear- 
ance above  the  soil,  and  then  the  glass  must  be  covered 
at  night  only,  for  light  is  most  essential  to  the  production  of  green, 
full-flavoured  “ grass.”  To  economise  the  heat,  the  beds  should  be 
placed  side  by  side,  and,  as  a rule,  not  exceed  twenty  feet  in  length. 
To  force  asparagus  in  frames,  make  up  a bed  of  leaves  large  enough 
to  receive  a one,  two,  or  three  light  frame,  according  to  the 
requirements.  Then  pack  the  roots  as  close  together  as  possible,  and 
cover  to  a depth  of  about  four  inches  with  any  light  soil  available. 
The  roots,  which  must  be  carefully  lifted,  may  also  be  forced  in  pita 
heated  with  hot  water.  Rhubarb  can  be  forced  with  equal  success  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  light.  The  roots  can  be  started  in  the  open  by  having 
small,  bottomless  casks  turned  over  them,  and  then  be  covered  with  a 
good  thickness  of  fermenting  materials,  or  they  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  a spare  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  When  taken 
indoors  they  should  have  a little  soil  placed  about  them,  and  be 
liberally  supplied  with  tepid  water.  Early  supplies  may  also  be 
obtained  from  roots  placed  in  warm  cellars  and  mushroom-houses. 
Tastes  differ  as  to  whether  the  stalks  produced  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light  are  the  best  flavoured  ; my  employers  prefer  the  produce  of  roots 
placed  in  a dai'k  corner  of  a glass  structure,  as  it  is  delicate  in  flavour 
without  being  so  watery  as  that  grown  in  the  dark. 

Work  in  the  Greenhouse. 

For  some  time  hence  the  supply  of  water  to  the  occupants  of  cool 
structures  will  require  great  care,  and  I would  assure  the  amateur  that 
any  extra  attention  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants.  Excepting  bulbous  plants  at  rest  and  cacti,  the  soil  must  not 
become  dust  dry,  a-s  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  reach  that  condition  with- 
out injury  to  the  delicate  fibrils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  ab- 
soi’ption  is  not  great  at  this  dull  period,  and  supplies  in  excess  of 
requirements  will  be  most  injurious.  The  stock  of  plants  should 
have  attention  not  less  than  three  times  a-week,  and  as  each  plant 
requires  water  it  should  be  supplied  with  just  enough  to  well  moisten 
the  soil.  Water  ought  not  to  be  splashed  about,  and  all  pools  on  the 
floor  ought  to  be  at  once  brushed  out.  The  morning  is  the  best  time 
for  watering,  which  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  done  at  a time  when 
the  ventilators  can  be  opened. 

The  fires  will  require  careful  regulation,  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
occupants  of  the  house  must  not  be  exposed  to  frost,  or  on  the  other  to 
a temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  forcing  house.  It  is  a very  good 
plan  in  cold  bright  weather  to  light  a fire  in  the  afternoon  and  keep  it 
burning  steadily  until  the  evening,  when  if  there  is  a sharp  frost  the 
dampers  can  be  withdrawn  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  everything  made 
safe  for  the  night.  If  the  fire  is  not  lighted  until  the  thermometer 
has  fallen  to  within  a few  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  it  has  to  be 
driven  hard  for  some  time,  and  much  anxiety  created.  Generally  it  is 
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allowed  to  Lurn  Lrislcly  too  lonf',  with  the  result  that  the  teiiiperature 
is  pushed  up  to  60  dej'.,  and  the  plants  subjected  in  a very  shoit  space 
of  time  to  a yreat  and  most  injurious  change  of  temperature. 

Pkotectino  Pits  and  Frames. 

For  covering  pits  and  frames  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  to  equal 
the  common  Itussian  mats,  for  they  arc  fairly  cheap,  very  durable,  and 
most  elllcieut  in  keeping  out  frost.  They  have  also  the  great  advan- 
tages of  being  easily  put  on  and  taken  off  the  pits,  and  of  presentini' 
a neat  appearance.  Refuse  hay  and  straw  are  not  to  be  despised  for 
protective  purposes,  but  there  is  some  risk  of  breaking  the  glass  in 
covering  and  uncovering.  They  soon  become  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  also  give  the  garden  a very  untidy  appearance.  Protective 
materials  of  all  descriptions  possess  greater  powers  of  excluding  frost 
when  dry,  and  mats  and  textile  fabrics  used  should,  if  possible,  be 
dried  during  the  day.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  done  by  suspending 
them  across  a bar  of  wood  or  a line  fixed  near  at  hand  for  this  purpose, 
and  at  others  by  hanging  them  up  in  a stoke-hole.  One  or  two  mats  will 
suffice  in  the  severest  weather  for  pits  that  are  heated,  but  all  others 
will  require  a covering  consisting  of  three  mats  in  thichness,  or  a mat 
and  a good  layer  of  hay  or  straw.  In  using  either  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  materials  invariably  place  a mat  next  the  glass  to  facilitate 
removal  and  avoid  the  risk  of  breakages.  In  very  severe  weather  such 
for  example  as  when  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  of  frost  are 
experienced — brick  pits  and  wooden  fraiiies  containing  tender  plants 
should  be  banked  up  with  ashes,  soil,  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaves, 
to  prevent  the  frost  passing  through  the  sides.  When  the  frost  is 
severe  during  the  day,  the  unheated  frames  must  remain  covered  even 
if  the  frost  lasts  for  a week,  and  should  the  frost  reach  the  plants 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  allow  the  covering,  or  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  it,  to  remain  until  they  have  become  thawed.  When  tender 
plants  in  a frozen  state  are  exposed  to  the  light  and  a current  of  air 
they  invariably  perish  ; but  kept  in  _ darkness  they  frequently  pass 
through  the  ordeal  without  much  injury.  The  practice  of  covering 
small  plant  houses  and  the  lower  part  of  the  roofs  of  those  of  moderate 
size  during  severe  frosts  is  one  that  can  be  strongly  recommended. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A TOWN  GARDEN. 

Hovf  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it— these  are  matters  of  vital  import- 
ance to  any  townsman  who  would  have  a respectable  garden.  The 
difference  between  the  bad  way  and  the  good  way,  as  well  as  the 
thinness  of  the  partition  that  separates  them,  have  been  stiikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  a garden  that  has  been  under  my  observation 
during  the  past  five  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular garden,  as  I hope  to  be  enabled  to  set  it  forth  in  strict  accoid- 
ance  with  the  facts,  may  be  regarded  as  covering  thousands  of  cases, 
both  as  to  the  causes  of  failure  and  the  secrets  of_  success.  At  all 
events,  the  points  that  present  themselves  for  attention  in  the  history 
of  this  case  are  of  considerable  practical  importance,  not  only^to 
those  who  may  have  a town  garden  in  need  of  embellishment,  but  to^all 
who  are  interested  in  gardening,  whether  in  town  or  country,  for, 
broadly  speaking,  what  applies  in  one  case  applies  with  equal  force  in 
the  other.  The  main  difference  between  town  and  country  is  seen  in  the 
range  of  operations.  A thousand  things  that  are  possible  and  nioie 
or  less  desirable  in  the  country  are  impossible  in  town,  because  the 
space  is  limited,  the  light  subdued,  the  air  impure,  and  the  soil  usually 
is  ill-natured  stuff.  But  what  after  all  remains  to  be  done  must  be 
done  in  much  the  same  way  both  in  town  and  country,  and  therefore 
the  town  gardener  may  bring  knowledge  to  bear  upon  his  work  with 
as  great  advantage  as  the  country  gardener— with  greater  advantage, 
perhaps,  because  the  other  has  nature  with  him,  but  the  townsman  has 
in  some  senses  nature  against  him,  or,  at  all  events,  her  forces  are  so 
weakened  that  she  cannot  afford  much  help.  _ . « 

The  garden  I have  made  a few  obsei’vations  on  is  favourably 
situated  in  an  open  suburb,  three  and  a-half  miles  distant  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  centre  of  London  city.  It  is  of  the  usual  rectangular  fonn, 
enclosed  with  low  brick  walls,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  “hemmed  in” 
by  houses.  It  looks  out  on  a large  triangular  space,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  roads,  and  in  this  space  are  many  trees  and  a capital 
subscription  bowling  green.  Thus,  in  respect  of  air  and  light,  we  begin 
well,  but  the  aspect  is  north-west,  which  is  certainly  less  desirable  than 
south-east,  which  it  would  be  were  it  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 

The  special  disadvantages  are  of  a decisive  nature— the  north-west 
aspect  I will  not  regard  as  a'disadvantage— because  we  have  command 
of  so  many  varieties  of  vegetation  that  where  there  is  not  sun  enough 
for  this  good  thing,  there  may  be  shade  enough  for  some  other  good 
thing.  But  two  serious  disadvantages  occur  here  ; the  position  is  low, 
in  fact,  the  entire  great  triangle  formed  by  the  three  roads  enclosing  a 
great  green  space  forms  a distinct  hollow,  in  which,  all  the  winter  long, 
fog  collects  earlier  than  elsewhere  and  continues  longer,  and  is  usually 
denser  than  on  any  similar  area  for  a mile  or  two  round.  This  fact 
affects  certain  forms  of  vegetation  very  unfavourably,  for  frost  and  fog 
together  will  kill  many  evergreen  shrubs  that  a clear  frost  would  not 
injure  ; while  many  trees  and  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  suffer 
severely  in  such  winters  as  1879  and  1880.  The  second  great  disad- 
vantage is  a very  bad  soil  of  a pasty  nature  resting  oii  a bed  of 
tenacious  clay  unfavourable  to  natural  drainage.  The  soil  may  be 
called  a loam,  and  it  abounds  with  those  ferruginous  stains  that 
gardeners  call  “ cancry  stuff.”  The  writer  remembers  when  the  land 
was  in  good  grass  and  was  noted  for  fogs,  and  was  occasionally  swamped. 
The  builders  made  an  end  of  the  swamping,  for  the  drainage  is 
perfect  and  the  houses  are  large  and  well  built.  But  those  excellent 
builders  peeled  the  green  top  crust  off  the  earth,  selling  the  top  spit 


at  a good  price,  whereof  thousands  of  loads  were  carted  away,  leaving 
the  under  crust  of  “ cancry  stuff  ” for  the  occupants  of  the  houses  to  try 
their  skill  upon  in  the  way  of  gardening.  A better  soil  for  trees  could 
not  easily  be  found,  for  they  grow  amazingly,  and  the  great  open 
triangle  of  some  two  or  three  acres  extent  is  quite  rich  with  “ wood- 
land,” but  for  all  surface  gardening  the  soil  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
be,  and  a glance  at  the  gardens  tells  the  tale  that  a better  soil  would 
give  better  results. 

The  person  whose  garden  I am  now  referring  to  said,  on  taking 
possession  of  the  house,  “ I shall  probably  not  stay  here  long,  and  1 
will  not  waste  a penny  on  such  a paltry  garden.  But  1 must  have  it 
respectable,  and  so  I shall  fill  it  with  cheap  stuff  and  there  stop.  But 
he  did  not  know  what  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  when  he  framed 
his  resolution,  or  he  might  have  saved  a little  in  money  and  much  in 
vexation  of  spirit.  He  set  a man  to  work  in  September,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  following  it  appeared  that  the  garden  was  nicely 
planted  and  would  take  care  of  itself,  with  the  aid  of  a little  trimming 
and  di’cssing  occasionally.  All  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  all  the 
surface  plants  were  burnt,  and  the  whole  thing  was  re-made  and  planted 
afresh.  The  fact  is,  the  man  who  was  most  interested  in  the  matter 
could  not,  even  in  the  first  instance,  keep  to  his  resolution.  Instead 
of  planting  nothing  but  cheap  stuff,  he  planted  nothing  but  good  stuff, 
and  the  walks  were  well  made,  and  all  the  work  was  well  done,  save 
that  the  aiaia  requirement  of  the  case  was  wci/iecfed,  because  of  the  re- 
solve to  “ draw  the  line  somewhere.” 

The  winter  in  which  the  work  was  done  was  characterized  by  a 
heavy  rainfall  ; the  spring  was  wet ; the  summerwas  cold  ; the  autumn 
windy;  and  for  weeks  together  the  little  garden  was  a perfect  swamp. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  summer  it  was  abundantly  evident  that 
success  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  then  condition  of  affairs. 
Another  winter  would  in  all  probability  kill  off  the  whole  stock  of 
beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  that  had 
been,  without  stint  of  expense,  collected  and  planted.  Then  said  the 
owner,  “ It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  speculate  on  failure  ; we  must 
begin  again,  and  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.” 

The  shrubs  were  all  carefully  lifted  and  packed  in  lots  in  the  side 
borders,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  were  similarly 
treated.  The  beds  in  the  open  central  space  were  then  deeply  trenched 
and  the  stuff  heaped  up  high  and  loose  for  the  air  to  act  upon  it.  By 
keeping  a sharp  look  out  the  gardener  secured  from  a string  of 
rubbish  carts  a lot  of  lime  rubbish  at  a nominal  price,  and  this  was 
wheeled  in  and  laid  in  heaps  along  the  walks  and  wherever  else  a place 
could  be  found  for  it.  It  was  determined  to  trust  to  lime  rubbish  solely, 
the  soil,  as  regards  fertility,  being  considered  good  enough,  but  needing 
to  be  drained  and  improved  in  texture.  All  the  large  stuff  was  sorted 
out  from  the  lime  rubbish,  and  all  the  wood  was  removed  and  sent 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  burned.  Not  a scrap  of  wood  should  ever  be  dug 
into  the  ground  knowingly  by  any  one  who  would  have  a decent  garden, 
for  the  mildew  it  engenders  in  the  course  of  its  decay  is  deadly  to  the 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  beds  were  all  deeply  dug  over  again, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  lime  rubbish  was  incorporated  with  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  beds  were  somewhat  elevated,  but  in  the  course 
of  a year  they  came  down  to  their  former  level,  and  the  objection  to 
hillocks  was  at  an  end.  The  beds  being  thu.s  twice  deeply  stirred  and 
amended,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  them  at  once,  because 
the  borders  were  much  occupied  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  had 
been  “ laid  in.”  This  being  done  the  borders  were  treated  in  like 
manner,  all  their  occupants  being  lifted  and  put  out  of  the  way,  with 
their  roots  properly  covered,  and  the  soil  being  then  well  trenched  and 
a liberal  allowance  of  lime  rubbish  mixed  with  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  renovating  process  was  to  cut  trenches  in  all 
the  walks  leading  to  the  house  drains,  and  in  these  trenches  to  lay 
half  pipes  and  sole  tiles  and  to  cover  in  over  these  with  the  large  stuff, 
the  bricks,  stones,  lumps  of  cement,  &c.,  that  had  been  sorted  out  from 
the  lime  rubbish.  Thus  ready  escape  for  water  was  provided,  and 
nothing  at  all  approaching  to  a state  of  bog  or  even  to  injurious 
wetness  has  been  seen  since.  And  yet  this  little  plot  is  all  of  a piece 
with  the  great  tract  on  which  are  many  similar  gardens,  that  are  as 
swampy  as  ever*  during  wet  weather.  This  fact  is  full  of  encouiage- 
ment  to  owners  of  small  gardens.  In  the  first  consideration,  it  may 
seem  that  draining  will  be  a waste  of  energy,  because  if  the  water  of 
this  plot  is  removed  thereby  the  water  from  the  next  plot  will  come  in 
to  take  its  place,  but  the  case  before  us  proves  that  it  is  not  so  ; there 
may  be  a sufficiently  dry  garden  at  No.  6 and  a villainous  bog  at  No.  /, 
and  the  walls  appear  to  aid  the  drains  by  checking  the  surface  move- 
ment of  the  water. 

The  success  in  this  case  may  be  pronounced  complete.  In  the 
season  following  the  thorough  turn  out  and  renovation  a few  good 
evergreen  shrubs  lost  their  looks  by  dying  back  considerably.  But 
they  have  quite  recovered,  and  the  growth  of  the  whole  stock  has  been 
such  that  in  the  past  autumn  a considerable  thinning  was  found 
necessary,  and  enough  of  handsome  shrubs  were  removed  to  ])ay  for 
the  operation  ten  times  over.  The  garden  is  richly  furnished  with 
evergreens  of  all  the  more  useful  kinds,  many  of  them  scaice 
valuable  ; and  they  present  at  the  present  time  a most  beautiful 
appearance,  the  growth  in  many  instances  being  remarkably  free  and 
rich.  Those  with  golden  variegations  sparkle  with  health  and  richness 
of  colour,  but  the  silver-leaved  plants  arc  less  attractive,  for  the 
London  smoke  smears  their  delicate  faces  and  they  are  never  quite  what 
they  should  be.  The  herbaceous  plants  comprise  pyrcthruins,  phloxes, 
primulas,  lilies,  and  many  useful  miscellaneous  plants.  There  is  a 
sliect  of  coiiiiuoii  ariibiy  ou  the  front  of  »i  bank  that  is  >Yoinloiful  in  its 
season,  and  the  showy  autumiml-llowering  sodums  appear  111  quantity 
in  September,  and  are  covered  on  sunny  days  with  red  admiral  Imtter- 
llies.  In  faet,  there  is  a good  assortment  of  lirst-elass  showy  herba- 
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coons  sulijt'otfl,  inchuliii'' all  tlio  la^st  of  t-lio  l)iil))s  for  siicli  a small 
space,  ami  llio  show  of  tmrly  tulips  forms  a apoci  il  ami  splomli  l 
feature. 

The  elleet  i>f  draiiiai'e  on  one  j)artieular  8i|iiaro  plot  in  a j^ia'af 
ran>'<' of  eonneeteil  j^anlens  is  very  intei'estin;,'.  It  is  not  foi-  mo  to 
say  that  noiu' of  the  other  gaialens  in  the  great  triangle  are  drained, 
tor  1 know  nothing  at  all  about  them.  Hut  we  may  safely  assume  that 
many  of  them  have  been  planted  as  this  garden  was  in  ihe  first  in- 
stance, and  the  planters  have  jnit  up  with  the  consequences,  whereas 
in  the  ease  under  notice  the  planter  would  not  put  up  with  the  con- 
sequenee.s,  hut  violated  his  primary  resolution  and  l)egan  again, 
having  a golden  rule  to  go  by,  never  to  speculate  in  a failure.  And  the 
result  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saw  that  ‘‘  What  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  ire//.”  T propose  for  an  eleventh  commandment,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  spoil  a ship  for  a ha’porth  of  tar,”  and  1 have  a right  to  do 
so,  because  my  Christian  name  is  Moses. 


MR.  flEORGE’S  ABUTILONS. 

Since  the  introduction  to  English  gardens  of  those  well-known  and 
remarkably  dwarf  and  free  flowering  abutilons,  Houle  de  Niego  and 
Darwini,  the  character  of  the  genus  lias  undergone  considerable  niodifi- 
cation,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  bo  content  with  a few  kinds,  mostly  so  strong  in  growth  as 
to  require  a spacious  conservatory  for  their  cultivation,  and  so  shy  in 
blooming  as  to  hardly  justify  the  space  occupied  and  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  their  maintenance  in  a healthy  condition.  The  cultivator  has  a 
largo  number  of  kinds  at  his  command,  all  possessing  much  beauty,  and 
the  majority  so  compact  in  habit  and  so  free  in  blooming,  even  at  an  early 
stage,  that  a good  representative  collection  may  be  grown  in  a structure  of 
vary  limited  dimensions.  The  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  plants  and 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  flowers  are  not  the  only  gains.  We 
have  a comparatively  large  number  of  quite  new  colours,  comprising  bright 
seal  let,  deep  purjDle,  rich  crimson,  delicate  pink,  bright  yellow,  and 
numerous  intermediate  shades,  all  more  or  less  attractive.  The 
iinpi  ovements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  abutilons  during  the  past 
decade  are  indeed  marvellous,  more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  has  not  at  any  time  been 
large. 

Chief  amongst  the  English  raisers  of  abutilons  is  Mr.  George,  of 
Putney  Heath,  who  has  achieved  much  success,  his  varieties  having  an 
exceptionally  dwarf  and  free  flowering  habit,  and  including  the  brightest 
colours  as  yet  known.  It  is  now  about  six  years  since  Mr.  George  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  these  subjects,  and  his  first  cross 
was  between  the  two  kinds  mentioned  above.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
were  remarkable  for  their  profusion  of  flowering  ; some  gave  eolours  quite 
new  ; and  several  were  selected  for  distribution  ; and  one  had  a certifi- 
cate conferred  upon  it  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The  results  were 
indeed  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  George  had  every  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  he  had  taken  in  hand.  Crosses  were,  as  a matter  of 
course,  effected  between  such  of  the  seedlings  as  possessed  some  distinctive 
character,  and  subsequently  a variety  with  rather  small  bright  red  flowers 
was  obtained.  When  this  was  in  bloom  Mr.  George  had  in  another  house 
a flowering  example  of  the  old  Hibiscus  sinensis,  and  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  abutilon  and  the  hibiscus  are  both  members  of  the  great  Mallow 
family,  he  determined  to  effect,  if  possible,  a cross  between  the  two. 
Accordingly  an  attempt  was  made  to  fertilize  the  flowers  of  the  small  red 
abutilon  with  the  pollen  of  the  hibiscus,  and  Mr.  George  firmly  believes  that 
he  was  successful.  However  that  may  be,  amongst  the  seedlings  was  the 
bright  scarlet  variety  so  well  known  as  Swanley  Red,  which  at  the  time 
was  a long  way  ahead  of  all  other  varieties  in  brilliancy  of  colouring. 
More  recently  Mr.  George  has  been  crossing  some  of  his  seedlings  with 
the  strong-growing  Abutilon  sellowianum  marmoratum,  which  produces 
its  flowers  in  clusters  of  a dozen  or  so  on  stalks  standing  out  more  or  less 
horizontally.  Here  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  whether  a cross  has  been 
effected  or  not,  for  the  seedlings  show  their  parentage  in  an  unmistake- 
able  manner.  In  some  instances  the  flowers  are  borne  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  A.  sellowianum  marmoratum,  and  in  others  on 
leafy  branchlets  which  stand  out  somewhat  horizontally,  the  flowers  in 
the  latter  case  being  borne  successionally  at  the  points.  Mr.  George 
hopes  to  obtain  eventually  varieties  that  will  bear  their  flowers  beyond 
their  leaves,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  not  light,  chief  amongst 
them  being  the  unattractiveness  of  the  flowers  of  A.  sellowianum  mar- 
moratum. In  one  variety  the  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs,  that  is  to  say, 
two  on  one  stalk  or  peduncle,  and  as  the  blooms  are  of  good  size  and 
shape  and  pleasing  in  colour  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  attractive. 
Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement  in  the  habit,  and 
the  whole  of  Mr.  George’s  most  recent  seedlings— in  fact,  all  that  he  has 
are  short-jointed  and  free  branching,  and  commence  to  bloom  most 
profusely  when  from  three  to  six  inches  high.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
seedlings  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  height  mentioned  when  grown 
without  any  stopping  ; and  in  the  collection  at  Putney  Heath  may  be  seen 
numerous  bushy  specimens,  twelve  inches  or  so  in  diameter,  and  not 
more  than  six  inches,  that  have  not  been  stopped.  One  or  two  of  the 
dwarf-growing  or  pigmy  strain  are  particularly  good,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  varieties  that  are  rather  more  free  in  growth  are  the  most 
valuable  for  general  decorative  purposes  ; but  doubtless  the  very  compact 
growers  will  be  turned  to  good  account  as  seed  or  pollen  parents,  and 
therefore  are  not  without  interest. 

Mr.  George  devotes  a span-roof  house  of  moderate  size  to  the  abutilons, 
and  the  plants,  which  range  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  are  iii 
so  healthy  a condition,  and  so  splendidly  bloomed,  and  the  flowers  so 
large  and  attractive,  that  the  effect  produced  is  beautiful.  To  cultivate 
the  dwarf  free-blooming  race  is  not,  this  successful  raiser  and  cultivator 
states,  by  any  means  difficult.  The  cuttings  can  be  struck  very  readily  at 
any  time  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  plants  can  be  grown  on 
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with  very  little  iilteiitioii  lioyoiid  siqiplying  them  with  water  according  to 
tlurir  I'cquirenieiitH.  When  iiiediiiiii  aized  bimlii'S  are  re(|uire<l  fi>r  the 
doco-alioii  of  BjuciouH  htnictiiroH,  Mr.  George  recommends  striking  the 
ciiltiiigs  lowards  the  end  of  the  spring;  and  in  raising  neat  oxainplcH  for 
the  iiiblo  and  for  decorative  purposes  in  a small  state,  ho  considers  the 
end  of  .July  or  the  beginning  of  August  quite  early  enough  for  pro- 
pagating a stock.  I' roll!  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck  tho  plants 
should  be  grown  on  in  a pit  or  small  homo,  with  a moderate  degree  of 
atmospheric  humidity  and  fair  supplies  of  water,  tlio  ventiktion  to  bo 
regulated  liy  the  weatlior  and  to  bo  siitlicicnt  without  being  excessive. 
During  the  autiiiiin  and  winter  no  placo  i.s  considered  so  suitable  as  a 
rather  small  span-roof  hoiiao,  such  as  that  in  which  tho  stock  is  grown  at 
I’ulnoy  Heath,  juid,  judging  from  tho  results,  no  belter  place  could  bo 
desired.  Mr.  George  advises  a temperature  between  .'1.0  deg.  and  (iO  dog. 
from  the  latter  part  of  tho  autumn  until  tho  spring,  and  ho  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  great  importance  of  so  admitting  the  air  during  tho  last 
mentioned  period  that  tho  plants  are  not  exposed  to  a draught.  At 
Putney  Heath  ventilation  is  secured  sometimes  by  opening  tlie  door  a 
little  way  and  sometimes  by  letting  down  one  or  two  of  the  top  lights 
two  or  three  inches,  according  to  Ihe  direction  of  the  wind.  The  compost 
Mr.  George  uses  is  prepared  with  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  ; the  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  being  employed  in  rather  small 
proportions.  Provided  the  plants  enjoy  a temperature  such  as  is  hero 
advised,  and  a rather  close  atmosphere,  they  will  bloom  abundantly  from 
October  until  quite  the  end  of  the  following  April. 

The  splendid  varieties  here  made  note  of  as  being  especially  worthy  of 
attention  are  : 

Bir  Garnet  Wolseley. — A very  large  flower  of  superb  form,  and  of  a 
bright  crimson  veined  with  dark  crimson. 

Kiny  of  the  Eases. — Flowers  equally  as  large  as  those  of  the  first 
mentioned,  stout  in  substance  and  of  grand  form  ; colour  deep  ruby  red. 

Crimson  Gem. — A medium  sized  flower  of  the  most  perfect  shape, 
and  of  a rich  crimson  colour. 

Purjmrea. — A large  flower  of  splendid  form  and  of  a very  deep  rich 
purple  ; invaluable  for  its  colour  and  otherwise  desirable. 

Orange  Gem.— An  effective  flower  of  good  quality  ; bright  orange 
scarlet. 

Lustrous. — A superb  flower  of  rich  rod  crimson  ; very  distinct  and 
effective. 

Splendour. —Very  fine,  flowers  large  and  of  fine  form  ; colour  bright 
reddish  crimson. 

Goldfinch.— A charming  and  very  distinct  flower  ; colour  yellow  beauti- 
fully veined  with  rose. 

The  Bride. — A delicate  pink  flower  beautifully  veined  with  rose  ; 
valuable  for  its  exquisite  colouring. 

The  Distinct  and  highly  desirable  ; the  flowers  extra  large 

and  of  a rich  rose  colour. 

Cloth  of  Gold.- — Deep  yellow,  a great  improvement  on  other  varieties 
of  the  same  colour,  more  especially  in  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering. 

Brilliant. — A rather  small  growing  variety,  remarkable  for  the°  pro- 
fusion with  which  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are  produced  ; very  fine  for 
the  table.  George  Gordon. 


“ CHRYSANTHEMUM  DUETT.” 


Chrysanthemums,  Chrysanthemums, 
Who  wants,  who  wants,  Chrysanthe- 
mums ? 

There’s  red  for  love,  and  white  for  truth, 
With  every  shade  that  comes  between 
Each  flower,  is  fine  enough  forsooth 
To  grace  a Queen,  to  grace  a Queen. 
We  come  to  you  when  sunlit  beams 
Are  hard  to  catch  and  shy  ; 

We  come  to  you,  as  hopeful  gleams, 
Athwart  a sunless  sky. 

We  come  to  you  when  native  flowers 
Have  sunk  into  their  rest ; 

We  breathe  new  life  through  dying 
bowers. 

And  smile  on  winter’s  breast. 

Chorus  : Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
Yet  since  we  left  our  flow’ry  dime, 

ISo  British  hand  hath  strung 
The  lyre  into  poetic  chime, 

Nor  wreathed  our  home  in  song. 
There’s  not  a flower  that  studs  the  plain, 
From  daisy  to  wild  rose, 

Heslington  Hall,  York. 


But  has  been  sung,  and  sung  again. 

To  every  breeze  that  blows. 

Chorus  : Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Yellow. 

They  say  I’m  of  a jealous  cue, 

If  so,  there  is  a cause  ; 

And  if  I’m  of  a yellow  hue, 

’Tis  one  of  nature’s  laws. 

But  science,  with  its  learned  powers. 
Will  surely  put  us  right ; 

They  are  trying  now  at  making  flowers 
Bloom  by  electric  light. 

White. 

Yes,  so  ’tis  rumour’d  wide  and  far, 

And  if  they  do  succeed. 

With  all  the  seasons  on  a par, 

Oh,  how  the  bees  will  feed. 

But  no  false  hope  will  I indulge, 

But  if  it  should  be  so, 

The  truth  alone  must  I divulge. 

I’ll  tell  you  when  I know. 

Chorus  : Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

I.  H. 


Orchard  Alum  Water. — Readers  who  know  the  Peak  country  have  pro- 
bably heard  of  the  orchard  alum  water,  in  which  the  country  folk  have  so 
great  faith  as  a specific.  It  is  obtained  from  a disused  coal-mine  on  a bleak 
hill  farm  near  the  summit  of  Axe  Edge,  named  on  the  lucus  a non  lucendo 
principle  “ the  orchard.”  The  water  is  in  great  local  repute  as  a tonic  and 
vermifuge  both  for  man  and  beast,  the  effects  on  the  latter  being,  it  is  said, 
most  remarkable  in  destroying  internal  parasites.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
was  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  showing  its  red 
colour  and  its  peculiar  properties  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  ferric  and 
aluminic  sulphates  in  exceptionally  large  quantities.  It  is  too  powerful  to  be 
used  without  dilution.  Only  one  other  water,  it  was  alleged,  is  known  having 
an  analagous  composition,  which  is  described  in  a recent  number  of  Dingier'' s 
Polytechnisches  Journal  as  occurring  in  a coal-mine  belonging  to  the  Luzerne 
Company.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  activity  of 
such  water  in  precipitating  sewage  matters  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  the  numerous  streams  crimsoned  with  ferric  impurities  from  the 
tin  works,  with  which  travellers  through  Cornwall  by  the  Great  Western 
must  be  familiar,  tons  of  valuable  disinfectory  material  may  be  annually  carried 
in  wast?  to  the  sea. — The  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
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TRTLLIUMS. 

This  singulur  but  very  beautiful  liliaceous  genus  is  but  poorly 
represented  in  English  gardens,  for  unless  treated  with  care  they  pass 
away  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  whereabouts,  and  amateurs  who  arc 
fearful  of  trouble  do  not  care  to  touch  them.  But  like  many  other 
things,  they  are  easy  enough  to  cultivate  vvhen  we  go  the  right  way 
about  it,  and  the  first  step  to  snecess  is  to  know  exactly  what  these 
plants  require.  For  a fair  general  statement  it  may  be  said  they 
require  some  such  treatment  as  the  lovely  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
which  loves  a moist  air,  a moist  soil,  and  shelter,  but  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  must  not  be  treated  as  a tender  plant.  But  the  trilliums  arc 
really  easier  to  manage  than  the  hardy  cypripediums,  for  these  latter 
do  not  thrive  unless  planted  in  a good  peat  soil,  whereas  the  trilliums 
are  not  so  particular,  for  any  good  sandy  loam  will  suit  them  if  deep 
and  moist ; and  they  certainly  like  shade,  and  should  never  be  planted 
where  gusts  of  wind  are  likely  to  distress  them.  Like  the  far-famed 
Helleborus  niger,  the  trilliums  may  be  grown  in  a town  garden  if  pro- 
tected when  in  flower  by  a common  hand  glass,  slightly  tilted  to  admit 
air,  while  protecting  them  from  wind  and  the  sooty  rain  that  will 
sometimes  occur  when  they  are  in  flower.  They  are  proper  rock 
plants,  but  are  not  to  be  planted  on  dry  ledges,  where  some  succulents 
might  live,  but  in  moist,  sheltered,  shady  nooks,  where  they  will  be 
safe  against  dr'ought  and  storm,  and  the  neglect  that  kills  more  plants 
than  unfavourable  conditions. 

Trillium  cjrandiflorum  is  the  most  impoi’tant  plant  of  this  genus, 
and  a truly  noble  thing  of  its  kind  with  its  thveo  rich  leaves,  three 


by  the  bright  sunshine  of  success.  T fear  that  we  are  living  in  a da,y 
vvhen  the  peach  on  the  open  wall  is  sadly  neglected.  I have  frequently 
seen  trees  of  a vigorous  growth  against  a good  wall  and  in  a good 
position  completely  ruined  by  l^ad  iniinagernent,  viz.,  by  dii^ginjj  neai 
the  tree,  thereby  causinj?  the  roots  to  descend  into  the  lower  soil, 
which  is  often  unsuitable ; also  by  close  planting  of  various  green 
crops,  thus  robbing  the  soil  of  a large  portion  of  its  nutriment.  In 
many  cases  these  crops  shade  the  base  of  the  trees  injuriously. 
Another  evil  is  the  neglect  of  summer  pruning  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  season,  which  produces  in  a vigorous  tree  grop  shoots  and 
unmatured  wood,  causing  thereby  a waste  of  strength  in  the  tree. 
Then  comes  a severe  pruning,  when  much  sap  is  lost  trom  the 
wounded  roots  before  they  can  cicatrice.  The  above  may  be  regained 
as  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  many  failures  in  the  cultivation 

of  the  peach  and  nectarine.  ^ 1 • 4i  „ 

T may  say  that  for  many  years  I have  been  suc^ssful  m the 
cultivation  of  these  excellent  fruits  on  the  open  wall.  The  following 
is  my  mode  of  procedure.  In  planting  I am  careful  to  select  ^ good 
balanced  tree  in  which  I can  get  an  even  circulation  of  sap.  bhould 
a shoot  be  inclined  to  grow  too  gross,  the  symptom  being  large  dark 
leaves  these  dark  leaves  are  taken  oft  the  shoot  in  time ; m many 
cases  that  will  check  its  gross  growth.  I am  fruiting  about  50  trees, 
both  peach  and  necturine,  but  principally  peaches,  in  30  of  the  best 
varieties  for  succession.  The  trees  are  14  feet  apart  on  open  b.E 
and  S W.  walls,  the  latter  being  the  more  successful.  I commenced 
gathering  this  year  on  the  12th  of  July,  Ear  y Beatrice,  then  followed 
Early  Louise,  Hales’  Early,  Rivers’s  Early  York,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Royal  George,  &c.,  &c.,  on  to  Walburton’s  Admirable  which  brought 

me  into  October.  My  walls  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The 


TIULLIUM  NIVALE. 


»reen  sepals,  and  three  snow-white  petals,  all  arranged  with  a precision  1 
that  might  delight  a geometrician,  and  will  certainly  please  any  lover 
of  plants.  T.  pendulum  is  in  my  opinion  a variety  of  the  foregoing, 
but  it  ranks  as  a species,  and  differs  sufficiently  to  be  woitli  having. 

T sessile  is  less  attractive  than  the  two  above  named,  as  the  petals 
do  not  expand  so  fully.  T.  nivale  is  a sweet  little  gem,  very  small  m 
growth,  but  full  of  character.  In  this  the  peta,ls  expand  fully,  and 
are  lovely  in  their  snowy-whiteness  contrasted  with  their  dark  leaves. 
T.  cernuum  is  the  nodding  trillium,  equally  worth  having  with  the 
others.  When  a collection  of  trilliums  goes  wrong  the  last  named 
is  likely  to  last  longest,  as  it  is  the  least  particular  of  any  as  to  the 
usage  it  receives. ’'*• 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

The  leading  article  on  page  635  on  “The  Failures  in  the  Cultivation 
of  tlie  Peach  and  Nectarine  ” has  interested  me  much.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  magazine,  and  especially  to  those  uufortunate  ones  whose 
peach  and  nectarine  growing  has  proved  a failure  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  who  liavc  still  hanging  over  them  the  dark  cloud 
driving  them  almost  to  despair  respecting  their  future  success. 

I am  ha]ipy  to  inform  you  from  practical  observation  and  ex- 
perience that  the  dark  cloud  has  a silver  lining,  and  I have  faith  to 
iiclicve  that  if  gardeners  will  but  make  peach  culture  their  special 
study,  by  care  and  perseverance  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
cIoiu.Ib  of  dcHpair  will  be  dispcrBcd  and  uiost  localities  may  l>e  cliceied 


peach  borders  are  well  drained,  the  soil  a pure  loam.  I never  dig  or 
plant  any  kind  of  crops  within  four  feet  of  the  trees,  which  space 
remains  firm  ground  for  the  roots  to  work  in  and  receive  the  tull  benent 
of  the  solar  rays  and  atmospheric  action.  Every  year  after  the  soi 
has  been  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  I assist 
nature  in  maturing  the  fruit  by  giving  the  four  feet  space  reterred  to 
a thick  mulching  of  good  manure  mixed  from  the  stable  and  cowsiieo, 
and  an  occasional  watering  with  sewage  water,  as  the  season  requires 
it.  The  principal  pruning  is  done  during  the  summer  with  the  nuS®' 
and  thumb  on  the  spur  system,  laying  a new  rod  wdiere  wanted,  l ue 
system  speaks  for  itself  ; my  trees  are  all  clean  and 
well  matured  wood  and  flower  buds.  I have  not  protected  the  flowers 
with  any  material  whatever  for  some  few  years  past,  and  I have  nei  ci 
experienced  a failure.  The  fruit  sets  freely,  and  requires  a severe 
thinning.  Many  of  the  trees  will  mature  200  of  large  handsome 
fruit  of  good  quality.  I may  also  state  that  during  the  last  three 
years  I have  been  favoured  with  exceptional  success.  I am  also 
informed  that  the  past  season  has  produced  generally  a good  supply 
in  this  part  of  Kent,  so  that  peach  growers  m this  locality  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  their  success  on  open  walls.  I think,  theretoie, 
gardeners  living  in  the  county  of  Kent  may  consider  themselves 
hiiihly  favoured  with  regard  to  open  peach  and  nectarine  emture. 

The  Garden,  Orchard  Lane,  tSittiiu/hourne.  James  Butlek. 


A Map  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun’s  Route  from  Ganton  to 
Rangoon  is  given  in  a “ special  supplement”  to  t\\o  Chamhrr  oj  Loin- 
merce  Journal,  published  at  84,  King  William  Street,  E.L. 
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CONSMliVATOKlKS  ATTACIIKI)  TO  DWIOLLlNCMIOdSKS. 

1 1'  i«  llio  oocaHiouivl  duty  of  tlio  horlioiiltuMl  adviHor  to  warn  tlio  puhlio 
against  architoots  and  biiildora’  plant  lionsos,  wliioh  aro  too  ofton  conutnictod 
witli  a viow  to  oxturnal  ollect  without  any  roj'ard  whatever  to  tlio  special 
re(|uiromenta  of  plant  oultiiro.  'I'ho  warning,  howovor,  is  bocoining  of  loss 
uigoncy,  for  two  good  reasons.  In  tho  lirst  place,  thoso  who  employ  arohitocts 
and  biiildors  aro  more  freijuoutly  on  thoir  guard  than  heretofore  against  tho 
costly  errors  that  aro  common  to  struoturos  designed  by  men  uuacipiainted 
with  tho  conditions  needful  to  ollioicnoy.  In  tlio  next  place,  tho  horticultural 
builders  have  pnnloiitly  given  attention,  not  only  to  tho  distribution  of  light 
ami  air  and  hoat  in  plant  hoiisos — matters  in  which,  of  necessity,  they  aro 
os|iecially  interested — but  also  to  the  elegances  of  tho  elevation  and  the  various 
modes  of  adapting  glass  roofs  to  haniionizo  with  tho  various  stylos  of  domestic 
architeoturo.  Recent  changes  of  fashion,  and  more  especially  tho  favour 
shown  to  tho  fant.astic  fa(,ados  of  tho  so-called  Queen  Anno  constructions,  have 
put  to  a somewhat  severe  tost  tho  capabilities  of  tho  artistes  in  this  line  of 
business.  Rut  they  aro  equal  to  tho  occasion,  and  wo  see  rising  in  many 
places  plant  houses  of  great  beauty  and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  general 
complexion  of  tho  dwelling-houses  to  which  they  are  attached.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  glass  can  bo  adapted  to  any  style,  but  the  great  point  for  the  horti- 
cultural builder  is  not  merely  to  ensure  picturesque  efl'ect,  but  to  take  care 
that  the  house  shall  be  as  well  adapted  for  maiutaining  plants  in  proper  health 
and  vigour  as  to  the  adornment  of  tho  site  selected  for  it.  A pleasing  example  of 
this  adaptation  is  alTordod  in  a conservatory  by  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  of 
Loughborough,  which  is  here  tigured.  It  is  in  two  divisions,  connected  con- 
veniently with  the  dwelling-house,  and  forming,  as  regards  architectural  lines, 
a beautiful  continuation  of  it,  with  enriched  details  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  more  important  structure.  The  proposals  of  Mr.  Adams, 
reported  on  in  the  issue  of  this  paper  for  October  IG,  1880,  have  exercised  a most 


aro  niodoraloly  well  rooted.  It  will  bo  well  iiorliap.s  to  slate  lioni  my 
roasoim  for  putting  throo  cuttings  in  each  pot.  Uriolly  stated,  onr  object 
is  to  obtain  good  heads  of  bloom  and  plants  leafy  ilowii  to  tho  bottom. 
1 find  by  having  three  plants  in  a pot  1 can  accoiii|»lish  this  with  loss  att  n- 
tioii  than  1 could  with  singlo  plants,  and,  what  is  more,  stojiping  tho 
growth  more  than  twice  during  tho  season  is  ivndorcil  nnnocos.sary. 
Thoroforo  by  beginning  early  and  stojiping  in  good  time  I soenro  larger 
individual  llowors  and  better  furnished  Hpocimons  than  would  be  practi- 
cablo  with  one  plant  in  each  pot. 

Our  stock  is  generally  all  rooted  and  ready  to  bo  placed  in  a cold  pit 
about  tho  middle  of  March,  whore  they  remain  until  the  middle  of  .May. 
Rut  during  tho  time  they  aro  in  tho  pit  they  enjoy  a liberal  circulation 
of  air,  tho  ventilation  being  regulated  according  to  tho  state  of  tho 
weather.  After  the  middle  of  April  tho  lights  aro  removed  on  lino  mild 
days,  but  closed  again  at  night.  Tho  frames  aro  covered  at  night  with 
mats  when  there  is  any  danger  of  frost.  I do  not  wait  until  tho  whole 
of  tho  stock  requires  more  root-space  to  begin  repotting  ; but  as  the  early 
taken  cuttings  lill  their  pots  with  roots  they  aro  shifted  into  six-inch  pots. 
This  is  generally  done  about  tho  third  week  in  April,  and  tho  others  aro 
shifted  on  as  soon  as  they  require  it. 

1 am  not  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  I uso  for  tho  cutting.s,  pro- 
vided it  is  rather  light  and  sandy.  But  fur  the  first  and  subsequent  shift 
I use  the  most  substantial  I can  obtain.  I lind  a mixture  c insisting  of 
three  parts  of  good  mellow  loam  mixed  with  one  part  of  thoroughly 
rotten  manure,  with  a little  coarse  sand  or  grit,  admirably  adapted^  for 
clirysanthemuins.  It  should  not  be  sifted,  but  well  broken  up  upon  the 
bench  with  a spade.  The  loam  should  not  Jbe  used  when  wet ; if  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  when  wanted  it  should  be  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  an 
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beneficial  influence,  and  we  may  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  costly 
monstrosities  that  architects  have  been  wont  to  provide  for  their  employers 
under  the  general  designations  of  conservatories. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

Having  to  provide  chrysanthemums  that  do  not  exceed  a height  of  two 
to  three  feet  when  in  flower,  I am  compelled  to  adopt  a somewhat  stiff 
form  of  training,  and  I find  this  severe  training  checks  the  growth  con- 
siderably. It  in  fact  checks  growth  more  than  I like,  because  where 
there  are  so  many  other  things  requiring  attention  we  cannot  devote  so 
much  time  to  them  as  we  should  wish.  But  to  obtain  plants  as  large  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  I make  an  early  start — that  is,  I secure  my  young 
plants  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over.  The  first  varieties  we  have 
are  Lady  Talf our d,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  George  Glenny,  Aurea  multiflora, 
and  Venus.  We  always  make  sure  of  cuttings  of  these  before  the  end  of 
November,  and  I do  not  wait  for  the  whole  stock  to  go  out  of  flower, 
but  secure  cuttings  of  the  several  varieties  as  they  come  from  the  con- 
servatory. This  shows  that  I lay  great  stress  upon  early  propagation. 

I make  my  plants  from  the  young  growth  which  rises  from  the  base  of 
the  old  flowering  stems.  Very  generally  shoots  may  be  obtained  with 
roots  attached,  but  if  they  have  no  roots  it  will  not  be  a matter  of  much 
consequence.  Whether  they  have  roots  or  not  they  are  all  potted  in 
four  inch  pots,  three  in  each  ; those  with  roots  are  put  in  a cold  pit,  where 
they  are  kept  rather  close,  and  the  others  are  placed  in  a common  hand- 
light  in  a warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  remain  until  they 


open  shed  a week  or  ten  days  beforehand.  I prefer  to  pot  chrysan- 
themums rather  firmly,  as  there  is  a tendency  in  the  roots  to  strike  out 
to  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  the  soil  is  at  all  loose ; but  with  firm 
potting  they  will  be  well  distributed  throughout  the  ball.  I like  to 
thoroughly  drain  pots  for  chrysanthemums,  which  means  that  the  crocks 
used  are  carefully  packed  so  as  to  secure  the  free  escape  of  the  water 
without  occupying  much  space. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  precise  instructions  as  to  when  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  as  it  would  in  some  instances  be  mis- 
leading. But  no  mistake  can  be  made  if  the  plants  are  examined  once 
a week  when  they  are  growing  rapidly,  and  those  which  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  shifted  without  any  delay.  As  we  only  grow  varieties 
with  incurved  flowers,  we  do  not  make  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pots  further  than  to  put  such  strong  growers  as  Prince  of  Wales,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  others  of  similar  growth,  into  the  largest  pots,  which,  I 
may  add,  do  not  exceed  twelve^inches  in  diameter  ; and  some  of  the  weak 
growers,  such  as  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  have  ten-inch 
pots.  As  a rule,  our  plants  are  shifted  into  eight-inch  pots  early  in  May, 
and  have  the  last  shift  not  later  than  the  third  week  in  June. 

Stopping  of  the  plants  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  I make  a 
point  of  pinching  off  the  tops  of  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
three  inches  high ; this  induces  them  to  produce  three  or  four  side 
shoots,  which  also  are  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  six  or  seven  inches 
long.  If  it  is  necessary  I stop  them  again  in  the  middle  of  June,  which 
is  the  latest  time  that  chrysanthemum  stopping  should  be  done  when 
large  flowers  are  desired.  I may  remark  here  that  the  plants  should 
have  the  protection  of  a cold  pit  or  frame  until  the  end  of  May. 
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The  beet  jilaco  for  the  stock  during  the  summer  is  a sunny  position 
whore  the  plants  will  bo  sheltered  from  rough  winds.  Wo  place  our 
plants  in  tho  frame  ground,  ami  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  coal 
ashes,  as  tho  plunging  prevents  tho  rapid  drying  of  the  soil.  Moreover, 
tho  change,  as  regards  moisture,  is  not  so  sudden  as  it  must  bo  when 
the  )vita  are  stood  on  tho  surface. 

With  reference  to  tho  watering,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  from  first  to 
last  the  supply  must  bo  abundant,  without  being  excessive.  In  tho  early 
part  of  tho  year  tho  watering  must  bo  done  with  care,  as  tho  soil  must  not 
bo  kept  constantly  saturated.  But,  as  tho  summer  advances,  water  must 
be  given  liberally  whenever  'necessary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
often  they  will  want  water,  for  so  much  depends  on  tho  weather.  As  to 
tho  use  of  stimulants,  I would  say  I do  not  give  my  plants  liquid  manure 
until  I can  see  the  flower  buds,  and  then  they  are  supplied  regularly 
with  it. 

We  commence  training  the  plants  immediately  after  they  are  put  into 
their  flowering  pots  ; from  five  to  seven  neat  sticks  are  put  to  each.  Of 
course  all  the  training  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  our  greatest  anxiety 
is  at  first  to  furnish  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  with  young  growth,  and 
then  to  keep  it  in  a healthy  state  by  careful  attention,  so  that  all  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  fresh  and  green.  After  the  sticks  are  placed  to  the 
plants  we  make  a point  of  attending  to  them  once  a fortnight,  and  train 
the  young  growth  as  may  bo  found  necessary,  for  it  is  only  by  this  course 
that  we  can  obtain  handsome  well-trained  specimens.  If  the  training  is 
neglected,  the  growth  become  so  hard  that  it  is  liable  to  be  broken 
in  the  endeavours  made  to  place  it  where  it  is  wanted.  The  plants  are 
not  hurried  into  flower,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  under  cover  in  the 
first  week  in  October.  Preferably  we  place  them  in  a span  roof  house, 
in  which  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  light  on  all  sides.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  show,  the  plants  have  attention  once  a week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  number  of  buds  where  they  are  very  thick.  Many 
varieties  produce  more  buds  than  they  could  develop  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  and  we  find  that  two  buds  on  strong  shoots  and  one  on  weakly 
ones  are  sufficient.  By  thinning  as  here  advised  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  quality  of  the  flow'ers. 


®ije  louse,  (Hariieit,  anii  lame  jFarm. 

♦ 

SOLITUDE. 

Oh,  Solitude,  if  I must  with  thee  dwell. 

Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  builciugs  ; climb  with  me  the  steep, — 

Nature’s  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river’s  crystal  swell, 

May  seem  a span  : let  me  thy  vigils  keep 

’Mongst  boughs  pavilioned,  where  the  deer’s  swift  leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove-bell. 

But  though  I’ll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee. 

Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined. 

Is  my  soul’s  pleasure  : and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind, 

W'hen  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

John  Keats. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Very  beautiful  baskets  and  vases  for  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room 
and  other  indoor  apartments  may  be  formed  with  Roman  hyacinths,  paper- 
white  narcissus,  and  scarlet  Van  Thol  tulips,  all  of  which  are  now  coming 
forward  freely  from  the  forcing  pit.  The  whole  of  these  bulbs  can  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  have  been  grown  and  arranged  in  the 
ornamental  receptacles  without  suffering  any  appreciable  injury.  A few  small 
plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  that  have  been  grown  in  a cool  structure  taste- 
fully intermixed  wdth  the  bulbs  will  materially  enhance  the  general  effect.  The 
ferns  may  also  be  turned  out  of  the  pots.  Any  light  soil  will  suffice  for  putting 
in  the  baskets,  and  the  surface  should  have  a covering  of  green  moss  if  at 
command. 


THE  ttAKDEN. 

Bulbs  coming  into  bloom  should,  if  practicable,  be  placed  in  an  intermediate 
house  before  their  removal  to  the  conservatory  or  dwelling-house.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  place  them  at  first  in  a position  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  currents  of  cold  air. 

Calceolarias,  Pansies,  and  other  nearly  hardy  plants,  of  which  cuttings 
were  put  in  late,  may  now  be  potted  off  singly.  This  will  relieve  the  pressure 
of  work  at  the  turn  of  the  spring,  when  there  is  so  much  potting  to  do  that 
other  important  tasks  are  neglected. 

Caulielow'ers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  frames  and  handlights  must  have  plenty 
of  air  during  mild  weather. 

CucuMRERS  that  have  been  in  bearing  some  time  may  always  be  restored 
to  a youthful  condition  by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  addition  of  new  com- 
post. If  we  have  a length  of  lights  occupied  with  bearing  vines  at  this 
time  of  year,  we  prepare  for  their  renewal  by  opening  a trench  all  round  the 
roots  of  every  alternate  plant  at  a distance  of  one  foot  from  the  stem.  This  of 
course  shortens  in  the  roots  to  that  length.  We  then  fill  the  trench  with  a 
mixture  of  chopped  turf,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dung.  There  will  be  new 
roots  formed  in  this  mixture  at  once,  and  a week  after  the  operation  we  cut 
back  the  vines  to  within  a foot  of  the  soil,  and  then  take  up  new  runners,  and 
stof)  and  train  as  before.  As  soon  as  these  show  fruit,  the  remainder  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  tame  way.  They  require  a little  extra  bottom  heat  after 
cutting  back. 

Endive  will  be  valued  now,  and  must  be  blanched  as  required.  Plant  a few 
in  frames  and  other  protected  places  ; even  if  in  the  unused  corners  of  sheds 
and  outhouses,  they  may  bo  safer  than  out  of  doors,  and  can  be  blanched  as 
may  be  needful. 

Parsi.ey. — In  all  cold  districts  it  is  a good  plan  to  secure  a bed  of  parsley 
in  a frame  or  pit,  or,  if  a few  plants  are  potted  in  Scjitembcr,  they  may  bo 
wintered  in  any  place  where  they  can  have  light  and  air  freely.  It  is  so  im- 


portant to  have  parsley  at  command  as  wanted,  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
now  to  put  a frame  over  a few  rows  as  they  stand  in  the  open  quarter  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  all  in  the  event  of  severe  weather. 

Peas  and  Beans  just  showing  through  the  ground  should  be  covered  with 
a sprinkling  of  dry  earth,  and  over  this  some  dry  light  litter  ; this  will  check 
their  growth  and  keep  them  hardy,  and  in  case  of  frost  afford  considerable 
protection.  Where  sand  is  plentiful  use  it  in  preference  to  mould,  because  of 
its  drying  nature. 

Rhurauh  and  Seakale. — Those  who  have  not  begun  to  force  should  do 
so  now,  cither  in  the  open  ground  or  by  potting.  As  a very  mild  heat  suffices, 
this  season’s  leaves  and  litter,  if  plentiful  in  bulk,  will  do  as  well  to  make  up 
a bed  for  the  purpose  as  stable  manure.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  should  be 
turned  three  limes  before  making  the  bed,  or  tho  heat  will  be  too  fierce  and 
too  transient. 

Root  Pruning,  where  required,  should  he  commenced  without  delay  ; the 
simplest  method  is  to  open  a trench  on  one  side  of  the  trees,  and  cut  back  tho 
roots  to  within  two  feet  to  three  feet  of  the  stems  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees),  half  round  each  tree.  Next  year  open  trenches  and  cut  back  the  roots 
on  the  other  half  round,  and  so  on  year  after  year. 

Stove  Plant.s  at  rest  may  suffer  if  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  especially  those 
having  porous  foliage  and  soft  stems.  In  giving  air  take  care  not  to  expose 
tender  plants  to  cold  draughts  ; in  fact,  air  should  not  be  admitted  in  a volume 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  general  collection  of  stove  plants  will  be  satisfied 
with  a temperature  of  (JO  deg.  by  day  and  50  by  night.  Orchids  require  a 
watchful  eye  among  them  ; so  many  diverse  climates  are  now  represented  in 
our  collections  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  all  at  rest  together,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  a few  that  require  to  be  kept  growing  to  the  forcing 
pit  rather  than  risk  the  safety  of  others  by  too  high  a temperature. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

Careful  feeding  of  cattle  is  equally  important  with  the  provision  of  shelter. 
Now  anybody  can  feed  cattle  in  some  sort  of  way,  and  hence  we  see  mere  boys 
put  to  work  that  requires  the  intelligence  and  gentleness  of  an  observant  and 
kind-hearted  man.  Then  it  follows  that  roots  are  given  in  the  rough  ; there 
is  neither  slicing  nor  pulping  done  ; if  the  roots  are  frozen  they  are  con- 
sidered quite  as  good  as  if  the  frost  had  never  touched  them.  Good  living 
will  pay  as  well  as  good  housing,  and  both  will  pay  together,  as  you  may  guess 
when  you  find  the  farmer  who  does  things  badly  in  rags  and  want,  while  the 
man  who  keeps  everything  tight  and  snug,  and  makes  his  animals  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  within  reasonable  limits,  has  a good  coat  on  his  back,  a good 
bottle  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  a well-fed  frame  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  is 
respected  and  looked  for  at  the  market  dinner.  To  pamper  animals  is  almost, 
though  not  quite,  as  cruel  and  unprofitable  as  leaving  them  out  all  the  winter 
long  to  be  blinded  by  sleet,  and  have  the  flesh  blown  off  their  bones  by  the 
biting  north  wind.  But  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  games  in  the  farming  line 
now  is  to  keep  animals  exposed  and  hungry,  for  all  the  life  the  weather  takes 
out  of  them  has  to  be  paid  for  in  money  by  the  owner.  The  cruelty  of  the 
thing  is  shocking,  and  the  loss  it  occasions  is  ridiculous,  and  yet  we  see  the 
poor  things  nibbling  at  frozen  grass,  and  making  the  most  of  any  wretched 
bit  of  shelter  they  can  find.  There  is  no  rule  more  sound  or  more  closely 
associated  with  the  prosperity  of  a farm  than  the  rule  that  shelter  and  food 
should  be  provided  in  sufficiency  for  all  the  animals,  and  in  a way  to  facilitate 
the  proper  saving  of  all  the  manure  made  under  cover. 


iitmture. 

«■ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Three  very  important  works  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  family  library.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected of  us  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  relative  merits  of  these  works,  but 
we  are  bound  to  welcome  their  reproduction  by  these  spirited  publishers  in 
forms  that  combine  elegance  with  cheapness.  An  Edition  de  luxe  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  in  parts  at  one  shilling  each,  first  claims  notice.  This  will 
constitute  a magnificent  edition  of  the  finest  literary  work  of  the  great 
Wizard  of  the  North,  and  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  his  historical  and 
poetical  works.  But  the  novels  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  a 
point  of  some  interest  that  the  series  begins  with  Ivanhoe,  the  story  that 
English  readers  mostly  read  first,  and  being  thereby  fascinated,  plunge  into 
the  others  with  finer  zest  than  if  they  begin  with  one  of  the  Scottish  stories. 
The  second  important  reprint  is  Motley's  Rise,  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  brilliant  histories  ever  w'ritten,  and  for  many  years  past  a 
scarce  book,  commanding  a high  price.  We  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a 
calamity  that  this  grand  work  was  not  written  by  an  Englishman,  seeing  how 
closely  we,  as  a nation,  are  bound  up  with  the  remarkable  events  it  treats  of. 
It  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  sixpenny  parts.  The  third  novelty  is  a reprint 
of  the  Complete  Works  of  'Thomas  Ifood,  to  form  ten  volumes.  The  form  is  a 
neat  octavo.  In  the  part  before  us  Hood’s  original  pictures  appear  in 
shoals,  and  they  are  amongst  the  most  refreshing  of  the  many  pleasures  of 
memory. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  also  received  Gleiiny’s  Garden 
Almanack  for  1883,  and  continuing  parts  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  Child’s  Instructor,  Abbott’s  Life,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
I htiversal  Instructor,  Great  'Thouyhts  on  Great  'Truths,  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Illustrated  History 
of  the  World,  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  and  Art,  Illustrated  Bible  far  th’. 
Youmy,  Amateur  Work,  Arabian  Niijhts  Entertainments,  Phelps’s  Complete  II  orks 
of  Shakespeare,  Bonnechase's  History  of  France,  Disraeli’s  Miscellanies  oj 
Literature,  and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 


EPPS'S  COCOA.— GRATEFUL  AND  COIIFORTINO.— “ Ry  a thorouRh  knowloilgo  of 
tlio  iiaturnl  laws  which  govru  tlio  oiiorationa  of  digestion  ami  nutrition,  and  hy  a careful 
applioation  of  llio  lino  propertios of  wcll-scloctc'd  Cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  onr  hroaUfasl 
tallies  with  a delioatcly-llavonred  boverago  which  may  savo  ns  many  heavy  doetors'  hills.  It 
is  liy  tlio  jndicions  uso  of  sncli  articles  of  diet  that  a conatitntion  may  tio  pradnally  Inult  np 
until  strong  emniRh  lo  resist  every  temlenoy  to  disoaso.  Unndreds  of  sntitlo  niahulies  are 
fUmtinR  around  ns  roudy  to  nltnck  whorover  tlinro  is  a weak  point.  We  may  osoa)io  many  u 
fatiil  sluift  liy  koopiiiR  ourselves  well  I'oi-t  ified  wit  li  pnro  hlood  and  a pi'operlyuionrished  1 rumo. 
— Cia't  Sci'oire  Uiizctte. — Made  siiniily  with  boiling  wiitor  or  milk.  .Sold  only  in  paotols.  labelled 
“ .TAMILS  EPPS  /c  Co.,  llomueopalhic  Choiuists,  London."— Also  makers  of  I'lpps’s  Chocolato 
E.sseuco.— [Advt.J 
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|)otts  of  €)bscvfmtioii. 

- 

CllRVSANTIlKMUM  K1N(J  OF  TIIK  CRIMSONS. 

I c.VN  fully  piulorso  tho  rumnrka  of  Mr.  Uoorj;o  (Jordon  in  tlio  CJAliDlCNKrw’ 
Mac.\/ink,  of  Novoinbor  L’.'),  on  tlio  niorita  of  Iviiif'of  tho  Crinisona  ohryaan- 
thonuiin.  It  ia  witliout  qiiostion  a grand  variety  botli  for  homo  decoration 
and  oxliihitioii.  'I'lio  growth  ia  froo,  tho  habit  dwarf,  and  tlio  llowora  aro  pro- 
dnood  80  frooly  tliat  it  ia  of  tlio  liighoat  [loasililo  valiio  for  apocimens  ; tho 
llowora  aro  largo  anil  tho  colour  so  distinct,  rioli,  and  ollbctivo,  that  they  toll 
well  upon  tho  plants  and  in  a atand  of  cut  blooms.  I bidiovo  that  it  will, 
when  gonorally  known,  become  ono  of  tho  mo.st  popular  varieties  in  oxistenco. 
\'ery  little  appears  to  bo  known  with  rofercnco  to  ita  origin,  but  1 am  in  a 
position  to  say  how  it  became  distributod  in  tho  south,  and  make  clear  that 
part  of  its  history.  Four  years  ago  it  was  sent  to  mo  from  tho  north,  but 
without  any  intimation  as  to  tho  length  of  tiiuo  it  had  boon  grown  there  pre- 
viously. On  finding  that  it  would  prove  such  an  acijuisition  1 gave  tho  stock 
for  sending  out  to  Mr.  N.  Davies,  of  NVarnor  Road,  Camberwoll,  who  had  for 
some  time  supplied  me  with  chrysanthemums  with  much  satisfaction  to 
myself,  for  1 always  found  them  true  to  name,  and  was  thus  saved  tho  dis- 
appointment so  frequently  felt  from  growing  a variety  under  a wrong  name. 
I beliov'o  it  was  from  Mr.  Davis  that  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Anihurst 
Nurseries,  llaoknoy,  first  procured  their  stock  of  King  of  the  Crimsons. 

Swnnmorc  I'lir/:,  Bishop’s  ]VaUhani.  E.  Molyneux. 

[SOMERSET  DEAN  AND  TULIP  APPLES. 

Your  notice  of  the  Somerset  apple  Tom  Putt  is  particularly  interesting  to 
me,  as  tho  illustration  as  well  as  the  description  ia  very  truthful ; and  your 
estimate  of  its  quality  corresponds  exactly  with  my  experience.  In  connection 
with  tho  Somerset  apples,  I should  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other  local 
varieties  that  in  their  season  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  Tom  Putt.  I would 
particularly  mention  a sort  known  as  the  Dean  apple.  This  variety,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  the  only  one  that  produced  anything  like  a crop  in  any  of  the 
orchards  near  here  during  the  past  season.  In  appearance  it  is  by  no  means 
show’y  ; it  is  rather  under  medium  size,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  will  boil 
and  bake  much  better  than  many  other  kinds,  and  it  retains  its  proper  flavour 
until  about  Christmas,  but  not  longer.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  Dean  is, 
perhaps,  its  regular  crops.  The  Tulip  apple  is  another  kind  that  I believe  has 
only  a local  existence.  It  is  not  such  a sure  bearer  as  the  above-mentioned, 
but  in  quality  it  is  not  surpassed,  an  i it  keeps  well  up  to  the  end  of  November. 
In  shape,  as  implied  by  the  name,  the  fruit  is  not  unlike  a tulip.  In  colour  it 
is  beautifully  streaked  with  a vermilion  red,  and  this  colour  is  faintly 
discernible  to  the  core.  J.  Q.  Clarke. 

PITTOSPORUM  TOBIRA. 

The  information  which  Mr.  S.  Tutton  furnishes  at  page  622  in  reference  to 
I’ittosporum  Tobira  is  most  valuable.  I did  not  mention  the  Pittosporum  in 
my  remarks  on  seaside  plants  because  I had  not  seen  it  within  so  short  a dis- 
tance of  the  sea  as  would  warrant  me  in  giving  it  a place  amongst  those  sub- 
jects that  can  be  recommended  for  positions  on  the  coast.  The  only  place  at 
which  I have  seen  it  growing  in  the  open  near  the  coaSt  was  at  Dunster  Castle. 
Here  it  had  a place  close  by  the  side  of  Bsnthamia  fragifera.  The  spot  on 
which  I saw  it  growing  must  be  more  than  a mile  from  the  sea,  and  as  it  was 
soruewhat  sheltered  I made  no  further  note  of  it.  However,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  at  Dunster  Castle  I am  satisfied  that  it  will  endure 
the  salt  spray.  Mr.  Tutton  has  not  said  a word  too  much  in  its  praise.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  reader  near  the  sea  has  tried  Benthamia  fragifera 
in  a position  somewhat  exposed.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

THE  PALMATE  ASPLENIUM. 

The  note  on  Hymenodium  has  put  me  in  mind  to  make  a note  on  the 
Palmate  asplenium,  which  is  usually  catalogued  as  Hemionitis  cordata.  You 
have  figured  and  described  it,  but  you  may  search  far  to  find  it,  for,  like  the 
last-named  fern,  it  has  a way  of  disappearing  in  consequence  of  bad  treat- 
ment. It  is  remarkably  distinct,  with  its  large,  broad,  very  simply  lobed 
fronds  of  a rich  green  colour,  like  a modified  Scolopendriuin.  In  a cool 
house  or  case  it  tnrives  during  the  summer  and  dies  in  the  winter.  The 
only  sure  way  to  keep  it  is  to  winter  it  in  a cool  part  of  the  stove,  for  cold 
and  damp  are  deadly  to  it.  This  is  all  it  wants  in  a special  way,  but  it 
wants  good  growing,  and  some  fine  specimens  I have  owe  their  character,  as 
I think,  to  my  practice  of  annual  repotting,  using  good  yellow  loam  and 
plenty  of  sand.  W.  Barker. 

COOL  ORCHIDS. 

Some  years  ago  a paper  in  the  “Garden  Oracle  ” started  me  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cool  orchids,  ia  which  I have  been  fairly  successfirl,  but  not  to  an 
extent  that  would  justify  boasting.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason  I may  offer 
a note  of  observation  that  may  be  useful.  My  orchid  house  is  a substantial 
span-roof  structure  with  none  too  much  head  room,  but  still  quite  enough, 
and  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  55°  through  the  winter.  I find  a 
reason  in  favour  of  cool  orchids  that  you  did  not  notice  in  your  most  useful 
and  suggestive  article  in  the  Oracle  for  the  year  1865.  The  reason  is  this,  that 
cool  orchids  require  less  attention  and  bear  with  a little  rough  usage  better  than 
the  tropical  sorts,  for  the  higher  the  temperature  requisite  the  more  severe  is 
the  tax  on  the  strength  and  patience  of  the  cultivator.  As  a man  of  business, 
much  away  from  home,  and  aided  in  the  garden  by  a man  whom  I trust  for 
anything,  but  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  a master  of  orchids,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  me  to  select  the  kinds  that  will  last  longest  and  fare  best  under 
my  particular  circumstances.  The  following  are,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
as  well  as  for  their  beauty,  special  favourites  with  me  : Anguloa  Clowesi,  A. 
eburneum,  Arpophyllumgiganteum,  Barkeria  spectabilis,  Brassavola  Digbyana, 
Cattleya  citiina,  C.  Mossise,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  C. 
giganteum,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  D.  nobile,  Epiden- 
drum  aurantiacum,  E.  vitellinum  majus,  Leolia  purpurea,  L.  autumnalis,  L. 
superbiens,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  Skinneri  alba,  Odontoglossum  Alexandreo,  O. 
citrosmum,  0.  gloriosum,  O.  triumphans,  0.  phaleenopsis,  Oncidium  crispum, 
0.  leucochilum,  0.  ornithorhynchum,  Pleione  lagenaria,  Renanthera  coccinea, 
Sobralia  macrantha,  Sophronites  grandiflora,  Stanhopea  tigrina,  Trichopilia 
suavis,  Zygopetalum  crinitum.  I would  give  my  old  shoes  if  I could  learn 
to  grow  Disas,  but  although  I keep  them  and  they  look  well  they  are  very 
shy  to  flower.  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  more  in  love  with  water  than  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  ? Tell  me  where  and  how  I fail.  W.  B.auker. 


HYMENODIGM  CRINITUM. 

This  moat  romarkablo  of  all  ferns  is  very  seldom  scon,  and  surely  if  it  lacks 
what  may  bo  termo<l  “ beauty,”  it  is  nevortholcHS  very  distinct  and  singular, 
and  (|uaintly  attractive.  In  tho  place  of  dividcil  fronds  arching  over  from  a 
tuft,  wo  have  huge  Icaf-liko  fiends  larger  than  tho  loaves  of  an  evergreen 
magnolia,  hut  of  similar  outline  ; the  colour  dull  green,  and  tho  surface  h ith  of 
frond  and  rachis  (that  ia  of  loaf  and  stalk)  riclily  clothcil  with  long  black 
haira.  W'hen  well  grown,  this  is  a fern  to  ho  talkeil  about,  and  to  bring  praise 
to  tho  grower  ; when  ill-grown  itia  not  worth  pot  room.  It  ia  tho  ill -growing, 
however,  that  blots  it  out  of  tho  current  catalogue,  for  it  will  not  winter  in  a 
cool  houac,  and  it  needs  annual  potting  and  good  stove  culture  to  devclopo  ita 
huge  leaves  and  their  striking  hairy  appendages.  Every  one  who  can  grow 
stove  ferns  should  make  room  for  Hymenodium  crinitum. 

W.  Baukek. 

DAHLIA  IMRERIALIS. 

Having  a lot  of  those  that  made  a fine  growth  in  tho  past  summer  in  an 
open  border,  but  did  not  flower,  I lifted  them  with  great  care  ami  put  them 
in  largish  pots,  and  nursed  thorn  very  tenderly  in  a cool  house  until  they  had 
recovered  from  the  lifting.  Then  1 put  them  in  tho  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and 
I am  rewarded  with  a good  bloom.  This  grand  plant,  I think,  should  bo 
especially  grown  for  the  temperate  house  iu  winter,  aud  in  time  to  come  I 
hope  to  do  it  justice  in  that  way.  \V. 

AN  ANNUAL  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

There  are  so  many  annuals  that  may  be  said  to  suit  everybody  that  I 
would  not  mention  one  except  for  a particular  reason.  Tho  blue  woodruff, 
Aspcrtda  azurea,  has  obtained  so  little  notice  that  it  is  like  a thing  unknown, 
hut  its  beauty  and  sweetness  should  secure  for  it  a place  in  every  garden.  It 
grows  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  its  (lowers  are  of  a lovely  tone  of  light  blue, 
and  their  sweetness  is  delightful.  In  making  up  your  list  of  spring  seeds  be 
sure  to  include  tho  blue  woodruff,  W. 

THE  ONE  PEACH  TREE. 

Your  interesting  leader  on  the  management  of  the  peach  tempts  me,  a con- 
stant and  highly-interested  reader,  to  give  you  my  experience  with  my  one 
tree.  Seven  years  ago,  in  front  of  my  greenhouse  wall,  I prepared  a well- 
drained  border  by  digging  out  the  white  gravel  and  sand,  which  is  all  that 
nature  gives  our  pines  and  firs  to  live  upon,  and  replacing  it  by  the  walls  of 
an  old  mud  cottage,  rotten  manure  that  had  done  duty  in  stable  and  cowshed, 
and  half-inch  bones.  A two-year-old  Royal  George  peach  was  planted,  and 
thrived  ; but  I had  no  joy  in  it  to  speak  of  for  several  years.  Either  the 
blossoms  came  (in  abundance)  too  early,  or  the  frosts  too  late.  Every  year 
protection  was  resorted  to,  but  the  result  was  disappointment,  not  more  thar 
ten  or  a dozen  peaches  condescending  to  reward  me  for  all  my  trouble.  These 
were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  earwigs,  who  delight  to  find  a home  just 
beneath  the  stalk  and  topple  the  fruit  down  long  before  it  is  ripe. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  there  was  more  sign  of  bloom  than  ever, 
aud  I was  at  my  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do.  “ There  is  going  to  be  a sight 
of  bloom  here,  and  we  shall  have  these  confounded  late  frosts  spoiling  every- 
thing. “We  must  cover  up  in  the  day  and  leave  exposed  at  night,  and  so 
retard  the  buds  from  opening.”  But  the  buds  wouldn’t  have  it  so  ; they 
seemed  vexed,  and  opened  all  the  more  quickly.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I could  “ fix  ” the  pollen  by  some  means  I might  cheat  Master  Frost. 
I therefore  got  a medium-sized  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  went  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  simply  dabbing  the  brush  on  it.  I was  called  away  by  the  time  I 
had  finished  half  the  tree,  and  circumstances  happened  to  prevent  my  returning 
to  the  work  for  a week,  when  I found,  to  my  regret,  that  it  was  too  late  ! 
The  short  of  this  long  story  is  that  soon  the  side  of  the  tree  thus  treated  was 
covered  w'ith  little  white  spots,  which  proved  to  be  tiny  peaches.  I was  com- 
pelled twice  to  go  over  the  tree  to^remove  surplus  fruit  by  the  time  it  had 
attained  the  size  of  a small  walnut.  I had  a hundred  and  three  delicious 
fruits  on  the  doctored  half  of  the  tree,  and  three  only  on  the  other  half  ! 
There  is  a six-inch  stoneware  drain-pipe,  two  feet  long,  sunk  near  the  tree. 
As  soon  as  the  stoning  had  commenced  this  was  filled  twice  a week  with 
strong,  clear  solution  of  horse-droppings,  always  kept  in  soak  in  a tub  for  all 
purposes.  I felt  I owed  this  kind  of  moral  support  to  my  tree.  I am  no 
friend  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  therefore  never  use  guano.  The  other  is  a 
sort  of  life-giver,  a zoedone,  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates.  I have  fre- 
quently on  the  quiet  whispered  to  my  Royal  George  that  if  he  behaves  him- 
self, and  I am  spared,  he  shall  be  served  the  same  next  year.  So  will  a good 
many  more  things  beside,  if  I stay  away  from  business  a day  to  do  it. 

Bournemouth,  November  25th,  1882.  T.  J.  H. 

P.S. — I notice  that  the  contributors  to  your  highly-interesting  “Notes  of 
Observation  ” seldom  state  the  place  from  which  they  write,  or  where  the 
treatment  they  recommend  was  practised.  If  I might  suggest,  I would  say 
that  it  is  important  to  know  this,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  climate 
where  the  treatment  was  successful. 

THE  PLUM-LEAVED  SPIR.EA,. 

It  is  quite  a rare  event  to  meet  with  Spircea  prunifolia  as  a pot  plant,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  white  flowering  shrubs  for  forcing  known  to  our 
gardens.  Its  natural  growth  ia  of  a light,  wiry,  graceful  kind,  the  long  whip- 
like  branches  being  clothed  to  their  tips  with  neat  light  green  leaves  like  those 
of  a miniature  plum  tree,  and  dotted  with  snow-white  flowers  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty.  It  does  not  well  afford  flowers  for  cutting,  but  it  is  a 
picturesque  plant  for  growing  and  for  special  specimen  uses,  and  it  forces  so 
easily  that  wherever  such  a thing  is  likely  to  be  useful  it  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  for  forcing.  W. 

THE  THICK-LEAVED  PRIVET. 

Patience  has  its  reward.  When  the  late  Mr.  Standish  brought  out  Ligustrum 
Japonicum,  I propagated  a lot  by  grafting  on  seedling  privets,  and  now  they 
are  so  grand  in  their  cast-iron  style  and  solemn  colour  that  I value  them 
immensely.  Some  important  alterations  being  in  contemplation,  I see  a very 
important  use  for  my  thick-leaved  privets,  my  standard  ivies,  and  my  beautiful 
osmanthus,  &c.,  that  I have  persevered  with  for  years  ; and  I shall  concur- 
rently with  the  appropriation  of  these  in  the  alterations  set  to  work  and  get 
up  another  lot.  Ligustrum  coriaceum  is  a fine  shrub  when  in  flower,  its  dark, 
broad,  glossy  leaves  setting  off  the  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage.  W. 


“SAPO  CARBONIS  DETERGENS  ” is  a physicians'  name  for  a remedy  prescribed  for 
the  past  quarter  centnry  for  every  variety  of  skin  disease.  The  public  have  also  adopted 
the  same  as  a preventive  of  small-pox,  searlet  fever,  and  measles.  Purchasers  should  see 
that  the  Latin  brand  is  on  every  tablet,  and  WRIGHT’S  COAL  TAK  SOAP  on  each 
wrapper,  without  which  none  genuine.— [Advt.] 
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THE  PARSNIP-ROOTED  CHERVIL. 

This  elegant  and  very  delicate  root  is  scarcely  at  all  known  to  the 
gardens  or  tables  ot  this  country.  It  is  called  Chatvophyllum  bulbosum, 
and  is  a biennial  as  regards  its  complete  growth,  but  is  grown  as 
an  annual  for  the  little  parsnip-like  roots  it  produces,  for  if  sown  in 
autumn  the  seed  is  almost  certain  to  perish  during  the  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  seed  is  likely  to  perish  if  kept  dry  until  the  time  for 
sowing ; therefore  it  is  best  to  stratify  the  seed  in  sand  in  a flower- 
pot from  the  time  it  is  gathered  until  the  following  month  of  March, 
when  it  must  be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain  for  a crop.  It  is  only  in 
a very  mellow  loam  or  sand  that  handsome  roots  can  be  grown,  for  if 
the  soil  is  coarse  or  stony  the  roots  will  be  so  much  forked  and  fanged 
as  to  be  worthless.  The  figure  shows  a fair-sized  sample,  but  roots 
of  double  that  size  are  obtained  when  the  circumstances  are 

favourable.  . . .1.3 

To  cook  this  delicate  root  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  the  roots  and 
throw  them  into  water  containing  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  which 
keeps  them  white.  They  should  be  put  into  boiling  water  with  a fair 
allowance  of  salt,  and  boil  fast  for  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  They 
are  usually  served  with  white  sauce  slightly  flavoured  with  nutmeg, 
and  make  a very  pretty  side-dish.  They  may  be  added  to  a ragout  or 


any  such  dish  with  advantage,  in  which  case  they  should  be  cooked 
as  above  advised,  and  be  placed  around  the  dish  when  it  is  served. 
The  flavour  is  agreeably  nutty,  scarcely  sweet,  but  very  agreeable. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


lain. 

♦ 

IRESPASS  AND  DAMAGE  BY  ANIMALS. 

The  following  renorts  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  owners  of 
animals  and  owners  of  gardens,  and  some  points  supposed  to  have  been  long 

since  settled  reappear  in  a quite  new  light.  , ,,  t i- 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Divison.  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  the  case  of  Local  Board  of  Torquay  v.  Bridle  raised  a curious  question 
as  to  the  right  of  Local  Boards  to  maker  bye-laws  for  the  protection  of  public 
pleasure  grounds,  imposing  fines  on  owners  of  animals  or  birds  intruding  into 
the  grounds.  There  is  a public  pleasure  ground  at  Torquay,  and  the  Local 
Be  ard  has  made  bye-laws  for  its  protection.  The  Boards  have  power  to  make 
bve-laws  for  the  “regulation”  of  public  grounds  or  gardens,  and  one  of  the 
bye-laws  imposed  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5  on  persons  who  should  infringe 
the  regulations,  and  another  bye-law  imposed  a similar  penalty  on  the  owner  of 
any  animal— ox,  horse,  .iss,  pig,  hog,  or  sow— or  any  fowl,  duck,  or  goose, 
which  should  enter  the  grounds.  The  defendant  had  been  summoned  under 
this  bye-law  on  account  of  some  ducks  and  geese  of  his  which  had  got  into  the 
garden.  The  magistrate,  however,  doubted  the  validity  of  the  bye-law  and 
declined  to  convict.  'The  Board  appealed  from  that  decision,  and 

Mr.  G.  Pitt-Tvcwis  appeared  on  their  behalf,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  the  oVijection  of  the  magistrates  was  unfounded  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  convicted  the  defendant.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  for  the  protection  of 
such  places  that  bye-laws  should  bo  established  and  penalties  imposed,  and  the 
Boards  have  power  to  establish  such  bye-laws.  [Mr.  Justice  .Stephen. — Bye- 
laws for  the  “ regulation  ” of  the  grounds,  but  not  further.  There  is  no  power 
to  make  such  a bye-law  as  this,  which  goes  much  further  than  the  regulation 


of  the  grounds  and  imposes  penalties  on  persons  out  of  the  grounds  whoso 
animals  trespass.]  If  the  regulations  exclude  such  animals,  surely  they  may 
be  enforced  by  penalty  ? Bye-laws  can  only  be  enforced  by  penalties  or  they 
are  nugatory.  [Mr.  .lustico  .Stephen.— This  bye-law  allects  indirectly  all  the 
owners  of  ducks  and  geese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pleasure  grounds.]  Only 
if  their  ducks  and  geese  get  into  the  garden,  and  their  owners  should  prevent 
them.  [Lord  Coleridge.— How?]  By  fencing  their  grounds.  [Lord  Coleridge. 

How  high  would  it  be  necessary  to  raise  the  fences  ?]  Not  unreasonably  so  ; 

at  all  events  it  is  for  the  owners  of  ducks  and  geese  and  fowls  to  keep  thern 
from  getting  into  gardens.  [Mr.  Justice  Stephen.- Possibly  ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Board  had  a right  to  make  a bye-law  imposing  a penalty  on 
the  owners.  They  were  not  without  remedy  ; they  might  employ  a small  boy 
at  a moderate  expense  to  chase  the  fowls  out,  or,  if  the  fowls  did  damage,  Ihey 
might,  perhaps,  be  distrained  damaye  feasant,  or  the  owners,  perhaps,  might 
be  sued  for  damages.]  Nominal  damages  probably  would  be  recovered.  [Mr. 
Justice  Stephen.— Well,  if  you  have  the  legal  right  you  assert,  you  must  have 
a common  law  remedy,  and  the  only  remedies  I know  of  are  those  1 have 
suggested.  There  is  no  right  to  inflict  fines  on  the  owners.]  Surely  it  is  not 
unreasonable  ? [Lord  Coleridge. -I  am  afraid  you  must  get  it  a owed  by  some 
higher  authority.]  It  is  feared  there  is  “no  higher  authority  to  appeal  to 
than  this  Court.  [Lord  Coleridge.— Have  you  any  authority  ?]  There  is  no 
decision  on  such  a bye-law,  no  doubt.  [Mr.  Justice  Stephen.- There  soon  will 
be.  (A  laugh.)]  Such  bye-laws  are  very  common  and  are  made,  for  instance, 
for  all  public  gardens  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  [Mr. 
Justice  Stephen.— They  had  better  think  once  or  twice  before  they  attempt  to 
enforce  them.  Is  there  any  case  in  which  such  a bye-law  has  been  enforced  .] 

It  is  believed  there  is  not.  1 1 c • • 

The  Court,  after  hearing  the  learned  counsel,  wore  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  Board  had  no  power  to  make  such  a bye-law,  [and  that  the  magistrates, 
therefore,  were  right  in  refusing  to  convict. 


TILLET  V.  WARD. 

This  also  was  a case  of  intrusion  by  an  animal,  but  it  was  a case  of  a much 
nore  formidable  animal,  and  into  a much  more  awkward  place,  for  it  was  a ease 
)f  an  intrusion  of  an  ox  into  an  ironmonger’s  shop.  Two  men  were  driving  an 
IX  through  the  streets  of  Stamford,  and,  so  far  as  appeared,  they  were  driving 
t along  the  street  when  it  got  on  to  the  footpath  and  went  on  it  for  twelve 
yards,  and  then,  suddenly,  it  took  it  into  its  head  to  enter  an  ironmongers 
shop,  which  was  a very  awkward  place  for  it  to  get  into  on  account 
iilficultv  of  getting  it  out  again,  more  especially  from  the  almost  impossibility 
of  its  turning  round.  The  consequence  was  that,  although  the  articles  in  the 
shop  were  not  so  fragile  as  they  would  have  been  in  a china  shop,  the  beast 
before  he  was  got  out  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  a pound,  for  which  the  owner 
was  sued  by  the  iroDHioDger  in  the  County  Court,  and  the  Judge  decided  m 
favour  of  the  ironmonger,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  negligence  in  driving  the  ox 
(no  such  negligence  being  imputed  or  proved),  but  on  the  broad  ground  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  ox  to  take  care  that  while  it  was  being  driven 
in  a town  it  did  no  harm.  The  question  was  whether  that  view  could  be  sus- 

Moon  (with  Mr.  Graham)  argued  for  the  owner  against  it ; Mr.  Sills 

argued  for  the  ironmonger  in  support  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments  the  learned  Judges  retired  and  conferred 
together,  and,  on  their  return  into  Court,  , . , , , , , 

Lord  Coleridge  said  the  Judge  had  found  as  a fact  that  there  had  been  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  of  the  ox,  and  it  must  be  taken  that  there 
was  none.  As  a general  rule  the  owner  of  cattle  must  keep  them  from  trespass- 
ing and  that  if  they  trespass  on  another’s  land  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  liable 
for  damages.  Where  both  parties  were  on  the  highway,  then,  m order  to 
establish  a liability  of  either,  it  must  be  shown  that  he  or  his  servants  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence.  Where  the  injury  was  done  by  an  animal  viciously 
or  fiercely,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  owner  knew  it  to  be  fierce  or  vicious. 
Here  the  trespass,  if  it  were  so,  was  committed  on  the  plaintiff  s house, 
immediately  adjoining'  the  highway,  and  in  such  a case,  unless  there  was 
negligence,  no  action  lay.  If  the  plaintiff  could  have  shown  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  driver,  the  action  might  have  been  sustained,  but  there  had  been  no 
such'negligence.  But  where  there  was  a trespass  by  cattle  on  land  immediately 
adioining  a highway,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  was  not  liable,  and  the 
the  land  or  property  injured  must  bear  the  loss.  That  had  been  laid  down 
many  years  ago  in  a case  in  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  had  given  his  opinion, 
and  also  in  another  case  by  Lord  Blackburn.  He  concurred  in  that  view  of  the 
law  and  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in  acting  upon  it.  He  could  see  no 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  highways  out  of  towns  and  streets  in  market 
towns  Such  accidents  as  this  were  naturally  incident  to  the  driving  of  animals 
on  the  highway,  either  in  or  out  of  town.  The  amount  at  stake  in  this  case 
was  small,  but  it  was  interesting.  There  had  been  a long  and  interesting 
argument,  and  each  party  had  had  more  than  a guinea  s worth  of  law  upon  it. 
(i  laugh.)  But  he  thought  that  the  County  Court  Judge  had  been  wrong  in 
the  view  he  had  taken  of  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  the  judgment  he  had 
given  mus  be  reversed  and  the  judgment  entered  for  the  defendant,  the  owner 
of  the  ox. 

Mr.  .Justice  Stephen  concurred.  c 3 

The  judgment  was  for  the  defendant.  Leave  to  appeal  was  refused. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  November  26,  1882,  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Cotton  and  Bowen,  was  heard  the  appeal  in  the  case 
of  Ransomes,  Head,  and  Jefferies  u.  Graham  and  <^slin.  Mn  Aston  Q C. 
(with  whom  were  Mr.  Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Williain  Barber,  Q.C.),  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiffs,  stated  that  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  appeal  of  the 
defendants  in  this  case  from  the  judgment  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  should  be 
dismissed  without  costs.  The  case,  which  was  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  community,  raised  the  question  whether 
Messrs.  Ransome,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  ploughs,  were  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  use  of,  and  to  register  as  their  trade  marks,  cer  am  conibinatioiis 
of  letters  which  they  had  stamped  upon  particular  parts  of  their  ploughs  for 
the  purpose  of  denoting  that  ploughs  so  marked  were  of  their  rnaiiufactm 
the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  claim  as  trade  marks  combinations  of  letters  w Inch 
were  alleged  to  be  merely  p.attern  marks  being  denied  by  the  defendants. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  decided  in  last  Easter  sittings  that  the  plaintiffs  \\eio 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  these  marks  .as  their  tr.ado  marks,  |'‘'o 
appeal  leaving  been  now  withdrawn  the  right  claimed  by  the  phimtills^^^^^^ 
been  established.  Mr.  Rigby,  Q.G.,  Mr.  Cozens  Hauly,  Q.C.,  and  Mi.  Carp- 
mael  were  for  the  defendauts,  the  appellants. 
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RIGHT  TO  DRAIN  S15VVAGK  TI1R()U(}H  ANOTllKli  MAN'S  LAND. 

In  the  Court  of  A|>|)c»l  buforu  LonlsJustioi'B  Bn^^'alliiy,  Hrott,  and  Lindluy, 
the  case  of  Watson  v.  Troughton  arose  out  of  a diuputu  as  to  rights  of  drainage, 
the  plaintid'  claiming  a right  to  drain  sewage  through  the  defendant’s  {ireinisus, 
the  defendant  objeeting  that  tlie  right  wna  limited  to  surface  water.  Prior  to 
November,  1877,  the  properties,  eitoated  at  Kendal,  in  ipiestiou  belonged  to  the 
same  person.  At  that  time  it  was  admitled  a four-inuh  pips  passed  from  the 
plamtilV's  premises  through  the  defendant’s  yard.  In  1871  an  underground  drain 
was  substituted,  but  it  was  not  connected  with  any  soil  pipe.  On  October  !), 
1877,  the  property  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  in  suvernl  lots,  one  of  the 
osnditious  of  sale  b>  ing  that  the  lots  werosold  subject  to  the  rights  of  roadways 
or  other  easements  then  existing  in  respect  of  the  same.  The  defendant  bought 
his  part  of  the  property  at  the  auetion,  and  signed  the  contract  on  October  9. 
Tile  plaintiir  bought  by  private  contract  on  November  5,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions ot  sale.  A conveyance,  dated  November  10,  was  executed  by  the  defeu- 
daut  on  that  day,  and  one  of  even  date  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff  on  November 
15.  In  April,  1880,  the  plaintiiV  having  received  a notion  to  abate  a nuisance, 
took  up  the  four-inch  pipes  and  substituted  six-inch  pipes,  which  he  connected 
with  a water-closet.  The  defendant  thereupon  stopped  the  drain,  and  the 
plaintiff  brought  this  action  for  an  injunction  and  for  damage.  The  defendant 
put  in  a counter-claim  for  an  injunction  for  damages.  Neither  conveyance  on 
the  face  of  it  reserved  any  such  easement  as  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff, 
but  it  w'as  contended  that  the  properties  having  been  put  up  to  auction  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  conveyances  being  of  even  date,  though  not  executed  simul- 
taneously, the  right  to  have  the  pipe  laid  through  the  defendant’s  land  passed 
as  an  apparent  and  continuous  easement.  It  was  also  contended  that  this 
right  extended  to  drainage  of  sewage,  as  the  defendant  must  on  the  facts  be 
taken  to  have  known  such  an  extension  was  contemplated.  At  the  trial, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  at  Appleby,  his  Lordship  reserved  the  case  for 
further  consideration,  and  in  the  result  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
From  this  judgment  the  present  appeal  was  brought.  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Mattinsoii  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
for  the  defendant.  Their  Lordships,  without  calling  upon  the  defendant’s 
counsel  to  argue,  dismissed  the  appeal.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  right  to  drain  his  sewage  through  the  defendant’s  land,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  convey  ances  that  had  never  in  tact  been  done,  and  therefore,  was  not 
then  an  existing  easement.  It  was  unnecessary  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
right  to  drainage  of  surface  water,  as  the  defendant  undertook  not  to  interfere 
with  the  restoration  of  the  four-inch  pipe  to  be  used  as  in  1877. 


anil  jUttlings. 
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HEADINGTON  (OXON)  VILLAGE  WINTER  FLOWER  AND  FRUIT 
SHOW,  Novkmbee  29. 

On  the  above  date  the  second  annual  winter  show  of  the  Headington  Horti- 
cultural S ociety  was  held  in  the  British  Workman  Hall,  Old  Headington,  and 
the  weather  being  bright  was  well  attended  in  the  evening.  The  display  of 
plants  was  large,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  untrained  specimen  chrysanthemums, 
white  and  crimson  primulas,  geraniums,  cinerarias,  ferns,  orchids,  fuchsias, 
palms,  mosses,  and  exotic  grasses,  &c.  ; in  addition  several  very  handsome 
and  valuable  epergnes  graced  the  table. 

In  the  class  for  groups  of  plants,  Mr.  Gurden,  gardener  to  Miss  Watson 
Taylor,  Manor  House,  filled  the  post  of  honour  with  a very  effectively 
arranged  group  of  some  seventy  plants,  the  bulk  being  Japanese  varieties, 
comprising  Peter  the  Great,  yellow ; Red  Dragon,  crimson  ; Elaine,  white  • 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  white ; The  Cossack,  red  orange  ; Gold  Thread,  red 
and  gold;  Kry  Kwang,  mauve  ; To  Kio,  red  maroon;  and  Soeur  Maline,  a 
pure  white  pompone  after  the  habit  of  the  Japanese  ; this  group  occupied*  a 
low  platform  at  the  east  eud  of  the  hall,  and  being  set  with  a number  of 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  in  flower,  added  much  to  the  general  beauty  of  the 
show.  At  the  western  end  Messrs.  North  and  West,  florists.  Old  Headington 
staged  about  thirty  plants  in  variety,  including  double  crimson  tropteolums’ 
cuphias,  begonias,  ferns,  fuchsias,  &c.,  and  were  awarded  second  prize  Miss 
Lyne’s  third  prize  group  consisted  wholly  of  uutraiued  chrysanthemums. 

In  the  class  for  single  specimen  chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Dearlove  St. 
Clement  s,  Oxford,  was  awarded  the  first  and  second  cards  for  finely  finished 
well  bloomed  plants  of  Geo.  Glenny  and  Fingal ; Miss  Watson  Taylor  third  for 
a plant  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  ; a highly  commended  going  to  General  Des- 
borough,  Headington  Lodge,  for  an  untrained  plant  of  Mr.  Astie,  a yellow  pom- 
pone anemone.  For  a staud  of  blooms  for  first  place  Messrs.  North  and 
West  presented  blooms  of  large  and  small  flowering  chrysanthemums-  Mr 
John  Price  being  second  with  a splendid  arrangement  of  helichrysums.  ’ The 
table  decorations  were  very  choice,  the  winning  card  going  to  Mr  Georiie 
Jacob  8 epergne,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  most  elegant  and  valuable  • 
Miss  Barnes  second  prize  was  altogether  good,  but  the  feathery  plumes  of  the 
pampas  grass  used  gave  it  a trifling  heavy  appearance  ; the  third  prize  piece  bv 
Miss  Desborough  was  smaller  and  only  needed  a few  spikes  of  wavv  nraaa  to 
have  rendered  it  compltte.  ^ ® 

For  specimen  plants  of  any  kind  Mr.  George  Jacob  put  up  a very  choice 

orchid  named  Oncidium  Forbesi,  carryingonespike  of  rich  orange-brown  flowers 

This  exhilntor  also  put  up  several  other  orchids,  such  as  odontoglocs  evori- 
pediums,  he  being  also  the  winner  of  the  prize  awarded  for^  double 
primulas.  The  number  of  plants  staged  was  nearly  220, 

Ihe  display  of  fruit  was  large,  and  comprised  some  fifty  dishes  of  apples 
and  pears  many  of  theni  exceptionally  fine,  the  principal  varieties  being 
Blenheim  Orange,  R, baton  P.ppm,  Kmg  Pippin,  Grenadier,  Northern  Greening. 
Golden  Magnet,  Norfolk  Beauhn,  Winter  Greening,  Hanwell  Souring  &c 
while  of  pears  were  several  handsome  dishes  of  Beurrd  Diel,  Easter  Beurrc’ 
Chaumontel.BeurieRauce,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  Duohesse  d’Angouleme' 
Among  the  general  subjects  were  dishes  of  grapes,  marrows,  geraniums' 
hand  bouquets  of  garden  and  dried  flowers,  a stag’s  horn  fern,  a model  rockerv' 
collection  of  trusses  of  geranium  blooms  in  nine  varieties.  * 
eflSciently  carried  out  by  Mr  W 
Hovell  (gMdener  to  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.),  Headington  Hill  Hall;  and  Mr  J 
Mattock,  m the  classes  for  plaatsand  blooms;  Messrs.  F.  North  and  C Bodi- 
mead  adjudicating  in  the  fruit  classes.  The  following  were  the  awards  •— 
Groups  of  plants  staged  for  effect.— First,  Miss  Watson-Taylor,'  Manor 


Hoiiso  (gardimor,  Mr.  F.  Gurdoti)  ; second,  Meisrs.  North  and  Wet  third 
Mish  Lyiio,  lligli  y trout,  Muadiiigioii.  ’ ' 

iSpooimuii  GhryHaiithoinum.  — First  and  second,  Mr.  James  Doarlovc  Che-- 
well  .Street,  8t.  Glcmuiit’s  ; third,  Miss  Watson -Taylor  ; highly  comiiiouded 
Major-General  Deshorougli,  1 1.  adiiigtoii  Lodge. 

Stands  of  blooms,  any  kiud—First,  Messrs.  North  and  West ; second.  Mr 
John  1 rioo. 

Tahlo  decorations  or  epergne.-First,  Mr.  Goo.  Jicoh,  jiiii.,  Barton  ; socoiid. 
Miss  Barnes,  M mor  House;  third,  Miis  Desborough. 

Apples,  six  diuhea.  l'ir»t,  Mr.  Joiin  Price;  second,  General  Donhorough  ; 
m"'*  ^ eomincoded,  Rev.  .f.  W.  A.  Taylor,  The  Rookery  (gardener 

Mr.  W.  Wheeler);  highly  eomiueudod,  Mrs.  'riiomas  Jacob,  R mo  G .tta/o, 
lioadingtoii  Quarry.  J’tiree  distica-First,  Mr.  Henry  .Smart,  2.7,  WaltVi 
Street  and  the  Market,  Oxford  ; second,  Messrs.  Norcli  an  I West.  One  dish 
— first,  John  Rose,  Now  Headington. 

o pears— First,  Messrs.  North  and  West;  second,  Mr.  H. 

Smart;  tlnrd,  Mr,  I’homae  Jacob, 

Pears,  one  dish.— First,  General  Desborough  ; second,  Mr.  Stephen  Cop- 
pock  Headington  Quarry;  third,  Mr.  Smkius,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Rjlnh 
Headington  Quarry  ; highly  c .intneu.iod,  Riv.  J.  W.  A.  Taylor  ’ 

Collection  of  fruit,  four  dibhes.— First,  Mr.  John  Price 

Specimeu  plant  m flower.— First,  Mr.  George  Jacob,  jun. 

Six  primulas. — Mr,  George  Jacob,  juu 

General  8ubjects.--First,  Master  \V.  Mattock,  New  Headington  (model 
garden) ; first,  Mr.  George  Jacob,  jun.  (collection  of  orchids,  primulas,  and 
other  tlecorative  plants)  ; first.  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  stand  of  geranium 
trusses;  first,  Messrs.  North  and  West  (Stag  Him  Fern);  very  higtily  com- 
mended, Mrs.  Jacob,  sen.,  Barton  (six  bouquets  of  dried  flowers)  ; bouquet  of 
helichrysums,  Mr.  John  Price  ; highly  commended,  Rev  J.  W.  A.  Taylor 
(band  bouquet) ; Thomas  Adams  (three  geraniums,  bouquet  of  chrysanthe- 
mums,  and  vegetable  marrow)  ; Mrs.  Lewis  North  (two  dishes  of  grapes)  ; Mr. 
biukius  (three  decorative  plants,  and  vegetable  marrows)  ; and  Edward  Morris 
(vegetable  marrow). 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  Miss  Watson  Taylor  for  collection  of 
apples,  &c.  ; and  to  Mr.  George  Jacob,  jun.,  for  an  extra  collection  of  ferns, 
primulas,  &c.  ’ 

No  money  prizes  were  given,  but  the  honorary  awards  made  proved  satis- 
tactory  to  the  exhibitors.  The  general  arrangements  were  under  the  direction 

William  Greenaway,  Secretary. 


CHESTERFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  28  and  29 

IHE  above  society  held  their  first  annual  show  last  week  in  the  assemblv 
room  over  the  Market  Hall,  a room  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; and 
although  It  was  considered  late  by  several  exhibitors,  owing  to  the  committee 
not  wishing  to  clash  with  any  other  shows  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  was  pronounced  to  be  by  competent  judges  and  growers  the  best  show  in  the 
district.  T.  P.  Wood,  Esq.,  well  known  for  his  liberality,  accords  the  society 
his  patronage  as  President.  The  Vice-Presidents  inclu.ie  several  I the  leading 
gentlemen  in  the  town.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Hall  (hon.  secretary)  and  an  influential  committee, 
ot  whioh  the  most  prominent  are  Messrs.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  VV.  Slack  C. 
Auckland,  and  R.  W.  Proctor,  and  several  of  the  leading  gardeners  in’ the 
neighbourhood,  including  Mr.  J.  H.  Clements,  of  Wuittiugton. 

There  were  no  money  prizes,  but  iu  lieu  of  them  flrst,  second,  and  third 
class  certificates  of  excellence  were  awarded.  The  President  paid  for  the  use 
e Fastwood,  one  of  the  committee,  lent  b >ards  for  tables, 

&c.  ; Mr.  J.  K.  Swallow  lent  cloth  for  covering  the  same ; and  after  the 
expenses,  which  cannot  amount  to  much,  are  paid,  the  proceeds  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Chesterfield  and  North  Derbyshire  Hospital. 

The  plants,  which  included  large-flowering  varieties,  Japanese,  and  pom- 
pones,  were  not  quite  so  good  as  we  like  to  see.  Although  well  bloomed  the 
majority  of  them  were  too  high  on  long  naked  stems.  One  eollection,  how- 
ever,  exhibitors  in  future  might  advamageously  imitate.  This  was  of  six  large- 
flowered  p ants  staged  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Proctor,  and  deservedly  placed  first  in 
a strong  class— the  plants  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  beautiful  fresh 
green  foliage  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  every  flower  almost  fit  for  a 
stand  in  the  cut  bloom  class. 

Cut  blooms  were  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Mr,  Tree,  gardener 
toJ.  R.  (swallow,  Esq.,  was  deservedly  first  for  twenty. four  large-flowering 
varieties,  as  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Clements.  Tbe  judges  considered  them  equal,  but 
all  the  local  florists  considered  Mr.  Tree  the  winner,  as  did  most  of  the  leading 
gardeners.  Tbe  blooms  sh  .wn  by  Mr.  Tree  were  ueac,  clean,  fresh,  aud  well 
put  up,  and  one  old  florist  remarked  that  they  might  have  all  come  out  of  one 
mould,  so  neatly  were  they  incurved.  Among  the  best  flowers  of  Mr  Tree’s 
were  White  Beverley,  Beauty,  Mrs.  Dixon,  -Jardin  des  Plantes,  Yellow  Beverley 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Slade,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  aud  Golden  Queen  of  England.  The  best  blooms  in  Mr. 
Clements  staud  were  Virgin  Queen,  splendid  ; and  Prince  Allred,  good  ; several 
of  the  others  had  bad  centres.  This  txhibitorand  several  others  made  a great 
mistake  in  setting  their  blooms  down  too  low.  For  eighteen  blooms,  large- 
flov^red  varieties,  Mr.  R.  W.  Proctor  was  an  easy  first,  his  best  flowers  being 
Golden  fimpretis  of  India,  Red  Dragon,  Empress  ot  India,  George  Glenny,  Lady 
Slade,  Lord  Derby,  and  Prince  Alfred  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Marsden,  who  made  the 
same  iiiistake  mentioned  above,  and  some  blooms  looked  dull.  Twelve  large- 
flowering  varieties,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Auckland  had  some  very  neat  blooms. 
We  also  noticed  an  excellent  stand  of  Japanese  and  incurved  exhibited  not  for 
competition  by  T.  P.  Wood,  Esq.,  and  a stand  from  Mr.  Gosling  quite  equal 
to  anything  in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  six  primulas  the  competition  was  very  keen,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Proctor  ultimately  winning,  being  very  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Frith,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Jackson,  Esq.,J.P.,  StubbinEdge;  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  Reynolds 
gardener  to  W.  G.  Turbitt,  Esq.,  Ogston  Hall.  In  the  class  for  three 
primulas  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Markham,  'Tapton  House,  took  the 
lead. 

There  was  a grand  display  of  grapes  and  stove  plants,  kindly  lent  by  the 
following  gentlemen  :— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Messrs.  A.  Barnes 
M.P.,  Ashgate;  H.  A.  Fowler,  Whittington;  J.  B.  Barrow,  Riugwood  Hall’ 
W.  B.  8mich  Milues,  Duustou  Hall;  F.  Swanwiok,  Whittington;  J.  Britt’ 
Chesterfield  ; Fletcher  and  Son,  Chesterfiel  l ; R.  W.  Proctor,  Chesterfield  ’; 
who  also  lent  a good  collection  of  evergreens  for  the  staircase.  Mr.  C.’ 
Shentall,  fruiterer,  had  a very  good  table  of  fruit.  Mr.  Ewing,  Sheffield 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  garaener  to  Sir  John  Brown,  Sheffield 
were  the  judges.  ’ 
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LOUGHBOROUGH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  25. 

Tlie  annual  exhibition  of  thia  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Lough- 
borough, on  the  above-mentioned  date,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
satisfactory  show  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  held  in  the  town.  The  number 
of  comijeting  collections  were  about  equal  to  the  average,  but  the  quality  was 
considerably  above  it,  and  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  on  any 

previous  occasion.  _ . , i,  iu 

In  the  classes  for  trained  specimens  the  chief  prizes  were  taken  by  the  llev. 
J.  Bird,  Walton  Rectory,  the  president  of  the  society,  who  staged  remarkably 
line  examples,  and  was  first  for  four,  for  two,  and  for  a single  specimen. 
Mr.  .1.  Pullen,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Paget,  Esq.,  was  second  for  four  and  for  a 
single  specimen,  and  first  with  six  untrained  examples.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  a group  of  plants  not  to  exceed  four  feet  in  diameter  or  to  con- 
tain less  than  six  chrysanthemums,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  H. 
Salt,  Bart.,  was  first  with  an  excellent  and  admirably  arranged  collection.  For 
six  primulas  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  A.  Squires,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Bird  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  in  the  class  for  three  Mr.  Squires  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Bird  were  first  and  second  respectively.  t tj-  4 

The  leading  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  the  Rev.  J.  Bird, 
Mr.  J.  Lausdell,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  Mr. 
Lausdell  was  first  with  a stand  of  superb  blooms,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bird  second 
with  excellent  flowers  ; Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Hickling,  who  were  third,  also 
exhibited  remarkably  well.  The  first  prizes  for  twelve  and  six  were  awarded  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Bird,  who  presented  capital  stands  ; Mr.  Lausdell  was  second  m 
each  class,  Mr.  H.  Smith  was  third  for  twelve,  and  Mr.  A.  Squires  third  for  six. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  Japanese  flowers,  Mr.  H.  Smith  was  first, 
Mr.  Lausdell  second,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bird  third. 

The  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  produce  was  remarkably  good. 
Mr.  R.  Shaw  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prizes  for  two  bunches  of  black 
grapes  and  the  heaviest  bunch  of  grapes  ; Mr.  Squires  the  first  prize  for  two 
bunches  of  white  grapes  ; Mr.  J.  Smith  the  first  prizes  for  four  dishes  of  pears 
and  six  heaviest  stewing  pears  ; and  the  Rev.  J . Bird  the  first  prizes  for  one  dish 
of  dessert  pears,  four  dishes  of  dessert  apples,  four  dishes  of  cooking  apples, 
a dish  of  dessert  apples,  and  a dish  of  cooking  apples.  Mr.  Lausdell  and 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Hickling  also  exhibited  well,  and  secured  several  first  and 
second  awards.  . 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  McLean,  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Faire. 


SMTTHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  December  5 to  9. 

The  Cattle  Show  held  in  the  Agiicultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the  past  week 
was  fully  up  to  the  average,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  the  condition  of  the 
animals  exhibited,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  such  as  to  show  that  these 
gatherings  are  in  no  way  declining  in  popularity.  There  was,  as  usual,  an  immense 
assemblage  of  implements  and  machinery  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  galleries  the 
stands  of  roots  and  seeds  from  the  leading  seedsmen  formed  a most  important  and 
decidedly  attractive  feature. 

At  the  Western  cud  of  the  North  Gallery  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  237 
and  238,  High  Holboin,  W.C.,  had  an  immense  display  of  roots,  comprising 
splendid  samples  of  their  stocks  of  swedes,  mangels,  anil  yellow  and  white  fleshed 
turnips,  which  are  now  held  in  such  high  esteem  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
heavy  cropping  and  high  feeding  value.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the 
immense  roots  of  Carters’  Mammoth  Long  Red  mangel,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
heavy  crops  it  produces  under  ordinary  culture  ; Carters’  Warden  mangel,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Globe  types,  and  Carters’  Prize-winner  swede,  a type  well  known  and 
highly  valued  for  its  hardiness,  heavy  cropping,  and  excellent  quality.  Carters’  Im- 
proved Purple- top  Mammoth  and  Carters’  Champion  Green-top  Hybrid  turnips,  which 
are  white  and  yellow  fleshed  respectively,  and  of  great  excellency  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, were  also  represented  by  large  numbers  of  fine  samples.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.  had  also  on  their  stand  a tine  display  of  grasses  and  clovers  in  full  growth,  to 
show  the  kinds  best  suited  for  permanent  pastures  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  due  prominence  was  given  to  the  grasses  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  grasses  were  grown  in  boxes 
about  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and  arranged  to  form  a band  along  the  front  of  the 
roots  they  gave  a very  pleasing  finish  to  the  stand.  Potatoes  were,  it  need  hardly 
he  said,  well  represented,  and  amongst  other  noteworthy  kinds  was  a good  dish  of 
Cosmopolit  in. 

The  stand  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  occupied  a conspicuous 
position,  and  did  not  fail  to  attract  a full  share  of  attention.  Along  the  front  of 
the  stand  was  arranged  a series  of  magnificent  photographs,  illustrating  the  pre- 
mises of  the  firm  at  Reading,  and  as  the  photographs  are  of  so  large  a size  as  to 
give  a fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  premises,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  several 
departments,  they  proved  a great  source  of  attraction  to  all  classes  of  visitors. 
Above  the  photographs  were  piled  great  heipsofthe  several  excellenttypesof  mangels, 
sweues,  and  white  and  yellow  fleshed  turnips,  with  which  the  name  of  the  Reading 
firm  is  so  closely  identified  In  Ironi  of  the  stand  was  arranged  a large  and  excellent 
collection  of  potatoes.  Anuongst  the  agricultural  produce  were  speadid  roots  of 
Suttons’  Champion  swede,  so  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  on  all  sides,  and 
Buttons’  Beikshire  Prize  Yellow  Globe,  Suttons’  Yellow  Intermediate,  and 
Suttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red  mangel--,  examples  of  the  last-mentioned  weighing 
fifty-four  pounds.  In  the  collection  of  potatoes  were  examples  of  all  the  leading 
kinds,  and  prominent  amongst  them  were  the  valuable  varieties  distributed  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton.  The  new  varieties  comprised 
Suttons’  Reading  Hero,  a valuable  round  variety  now  rapidly  making  its  way  into 
general  cultivation.  It  appears  to  have  already  become  popular  amongst  the  large 
growers  in  Scotland,  and  crops  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen  tons  per  acre  are 
reported  to  be  quite  common.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  Magnum  Bonum  as  a disease 
resister,  and  to  be  a heavier  cropper  and  of  a much  finer  quality.  Suttons’  Early 
Regent,  a heavy-croppiing  white  round,  ready  for  lifting  at  the  middle  of  J uly,  and  of 
immense  value  for  early  supplies  ; Suttons’  First  and  Be.st,  a now  well-known 
excellent  white  lound,  as  early  ns  the  old  Ashleaf ; Suttons’  Reading  Russet  and 
Suttons’  Prizetakor,  two  red-skinned  potatoes,  remarkable  for  their  pto  Inctivenoss 
and  fine  quality  ; Suttons’  Filbai-ket  and  Suttons’  Fifytyfold,  two  excellent  main 
crop  varieties  ; Buttons’  Favourite  and  J.ady  Truscutt,  both  of  which  are  of  a high 
degree  of  merit.  The  stand  also  contained  a representative  collection  of  dried 
agricultural  grasses. 

Mr.  John  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  exhibited  a remarkably  well-filled  and 
interesting  stand,  on  which  garden  produce  formed  a prominent  feature.  Swedes, 
mangels,  and  other  farm  roots  were  all  represented  by  stocks  of  great  excellence 
and  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order.  The  garden  produce  compiisid  a 
good  collection  of  potatoes,  amongst  which  was  Essex  Challenge,  an  excellent 
white  round  introduced  two  years  since.  A capital  stock  of  Brussels  sprouts. 


an  excellent  type  of  beetroot,  and  a fine  strain  of  parsley  under  the  designation 
of  King’s  Extra  Triple-curled  also  well  merit  special  notice.  The  parsley,  it  may 
added,  was  loprosonted  by  plants  in  pots,  and  a good  opportunity  was  thus 
all'oided  for  forming  an  opinion  of  its  general  character.  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Leicester,  contributed  a capital  collection  of  roots  from  both  faim  and 
garden.  Amongst  tho  latter  wore  sumplcs  of  New  Marble  turnip,  a very  hardy 
green-top  variety,  producing  roots  of  riioditirn  size,  perfectly  globular  in  form,  and 
very  solid  and  delicate  in  flavour.  This  variety,  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
tributed, well  merits  tho  attention  of  cultivators.  Messrs.  Harrison  alto  had  a 
select  collection  of  potatoes  and  a dozen  or  so  of  very  large  uni  solid  Loads  of 
Leicester  Red  celery,  one  of  the  finest  red  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  contributed  an  im- 
mense display  of  turnips,  swedes,  mangels,  cattle  cabbages,  and  potatoes. 

The  admirably-arranged  stand  of  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordslej', 
Stourbridge,  was  of  large  dimensions,  and  contained  remarkably  fine  samples  of 
the  various  and  excellent  agricultural  roots  for  which  the  firm  enjoys  so  high  a 
reputation,  and  a good  collection  of  potatoes  representing  the  most  approved  kinds 
in  general  cultivation.  Chief  amongst  the  farm  roots  were  Webbs’  Imperial 
swede,  Webbs’  Champion  Yellow  Globe,  Webbs’  Mammoth  Long  Red,  Webbs’ 
Yellow-fleshed  Tunkard,  Webbs’  Kinver  Globe,  and  Webbs’  Yellow  Intermediate 
mangels,  Webbs’  Purple-top  and  Webbs’  Green  Globe  turnips.  The  samples  of  seed 
corn,  to  which  the  Messrs.  Webb  devote  much  attention,  of  graiS' s for  permanent 
pastures  and  other  purposes,  and  the  potatoes  all  afforded  much  interest  and 
materially  enhanced  the  general  effect.  The  new  potato  Webb’s  Reliance,  a round 
white,  had  a very  promising  appearance,  and  is  likely  to  prove  useful  for  farm  and 
garden. 


KERRI  A JAPONICA. 

As  this  plant  is  often  labelled  Gorchorus  japonka,  we  commence  this  notice 
by  saying  that  it  is  not  a corchorus,  and  should  never  be  so  called.  The  cor- 
chorus  is  allied  to  the  lime-tree  ; the  kerria  is  allied  to  the  spiraea,  and  is, 
therefore,  a rosaceous  plant.  The  leaves  are  quite  spiraea- like  ; but  the  flower 
of  the  double  variety  may  take  us  far  away  from  spiraea,  until  we  examine  it 
carefully. 

The  Japan  Kerria  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  William  Kerr,  a collector  sent 
out  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  some  time  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  in  Ceylon.  The  hardiness  and  beauty  of  the  double  variety, 
which  was  first  introduced,  made  the  botanists  desire  to  obtain  the  single  form 
of  the  plant ; and  Don,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Dichlamydeus  Plants  ” 
(p.  517)  intimates  that  it  was  still  unknown  in  1832,  when  that  work  was 
published.  But  it  was  figured  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Sweet’s  “Flower 
Garden  ” (G  337),  which  is  dated  1838,  and  its  introduction  is  there  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Reeves,  through  whom  many  valuable  plants  were  secured  from  China 
and  J apan  for  the  enrichment  of  our  gardens.  Sweet  reports  that  the  double 
kerria  was  introduced  in  the  year  1804  ; but  in  the  current  works  of  reference 
the  year  1700  is  attached  to  both  the  single  and  double  kinds,  as  though  they 
were  introduced  together.  Perhaps  a reference  to  De  Candolle’s  paper  on  the 
aflfinities  of  the  plant,  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  “Transactions 
of  the  Linniean  f<ociety,”  might  clear  up  these  matters.  As  the  writer  of  this 
cannot  make  the  needful  reference,  he  will  dismiss  the  subject  in  the  way  the 
fox  dismissed  the  grapes,  by  saying  that  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether 
this  plant,  as  an  inmate  of  our  gardens,  dates  from  1700  or  1804. 

Kerria  japonica  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  accommodating.  It  will 
grow  in  any  good  border,  and  is  usually  planted  next  a wall ; and  while  being 
trained  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  soon  lends  the  adornment  of  its  bright  green 
leaves  and  golden  flowers.  It  is  not  given  to  any  great  degree  of  variation  ; 
but  a haudaome  large-flowered  variety  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  James  McIntosh,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge, 
and  has  been  named,  to  distinguish  it,  “ Kerria  japonica  major. 

The  single  form,  as  figured  by  Sweet,  is  simple  and  elegant,  the  flowers 
having  five  rounded  oblong  petals  and  a rich  yellow  colour,  and  resembling 
somewhat  those  of  a potentilla.  It  is,  we  think,  a matter  for  regret  that  this 
single  flower  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  generally  ; indeed,  we  doubt  if 
it  <muld  be  easily  found  in  botanic  gardens,  so  little  attention  has  it  hitherto 

obtained.  1 1 i • c 

To  propagate  the  kerria  is  an  easy  matter.  The  old  wood  is  ot  no  use  for 
the  purpose.  Young  shoots,  when  just  becoming  firm,  may  be  cut  off  at  a 
joint  and  planted  firmly  in  a pot  filled  with  sandy  loam,  and  covered  with  a 
bell  glass.  These  will  need  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  water  to  keep  them 
fresh,  but  the  soil  should  not  be  more  than  moderately  moist  or  the  cuttings 
will  rot.  In  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  roots  will  be  formed,  and  then 
the  glass  may  be  removed.  Plants  of  this  kind  should  be  grown  in  pots  for  a 
year  and  then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

There  are  many  fine  subjects  available  for  the  clothing  of  a warm  wall  that 
cannot  be  advantageously  grown  any  other  way.  Those  who  can  command  a 
sheltered  situation  and  a good  deep,  well-drained  border,  may  festoon  their 
walls  with  some  splendid  examples  of  exotic  vegetation.  One  of  the  finest 
plants  for  the  purpose  is  the  RiV/iiowia  rflffimws,  the  “ trumpet-flowered  ash,” 
a North  American  plant ; and  there  is  a near  relative,  J'tcoma  gramlijiora, 
a native  of  Northern  Asia.  These  have  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  richly 
coloured  scarlet  and  yellow.  The  Wistaria  sinensis,  though  well  known,  is 
not  so  often  to  be  seen  as  one  would  wish,  considering  how  many  grimy  walls 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them  beautiful.  Doniarea 
saLsilla  may  bo  called  the  climbing  lily,  although  it  is  not  a lily,  but  au 
amaryllid.  It  will  run  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  produce  pretty  clusters  of 
purple  flowers.  Clianlhus  puniceus,  the  glory  pea  ot  New  Zealand,  is  a grand 
wall  plant  for  the  western  counties.  The  flowers  are  curious  and  splendid, 
and  may  be  likened  to  lobster  claws  iu  form  and  colour.  Magnolia  gramlijiora 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all  the  wall  plants  that  are  hardy  enougli  to  boar 
twenty  degrees  of  frost.  This  it  will  bear,  but  no  more,  and  theiefoie  it  is 
only  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  that  the  evergreen  magnolia  acquiies 
age  enough  to  flower  freely. 

But  while  these  and  many  more  fine  subjects  are  at  our  command,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  we  have  clematis,  roses,  pyracanthas,  jasmines, 
cotoiieasters,  creepers,  ivie.s,  and'many  more  glorious  wall  plants  that  twenty 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  touch  ; and  tho  prudent  planter  will  take  care  to 
secure  some  of  tho  handsomest  and  hardiest  subjects  before  iuouiriiig  risk  with 
those  that  are  iu  some  degree  tender,-— /'tiniiluu'  Garden  Flowers, 
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Coutspouiience. 


WHAT  IS  (HlNKllAL  KFFK(T? 

As  tho  majority  of  tho  uhry«uiitli<'iniiiii  BOciotioH  oll'or  prizes  for  (groups  of 
cliryraiithcnmms  ill  wliioli  “m«iieral  tll'oot  ie  to  bo  tlio  loailiiiK  foaturo,”  it 
apponra  (tesirablo  in  tho  inlorest  of  oxliiliitora  that  tho  (piPHtioii,  “ Wliat  is 
Hcmiral  ( Hoot  ? ” should  havo  somo  attention  and  be  satiefaotorily  answorcd. 
1 have  iny  own  ideas  upon  the  point,  and  1 know  the  opinions  of  tho  majority  of 
my  friends  who  otUoiato  as  judges.  Hut  all  proconcoived  ideas  wore  outiroly 
upset  by  tho  decision  arrived  at  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  groups 
arranged  for  t fleet  at  tho  recent  exhibition  at  tlie  Uoyal  Aquarium,  and  as  a 
question  of  principle  is  involved,  tho  matter  cannot  well  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  reference  being  made  to  it.  Briefly  stated,  four  or  more  groups 
were  staged  in  the  class,  one  comprising  trained  specimens  acknowledged  on 
all  sides  to  be  of  great  excellence,  and  the  others  were  formed  by  untrained 
plants  closely  massed  to  pro  luce  as  far  as  possible  solid  banks  of  tlowers. 
Whether  the  group  which  obtained  tho  first  prize  or  that  formed  by  the  speci- 
mens was  tho  most  elFective  hardly  concerns  us,  and  had  the  latter  been  placed 
second  I should  not  have  presumed  to  question  the  decision,  knowing  how 
greatly  tastes  dilfer,  and  that  many  prefer  a solid  block  of  colour  presenting  so 
level  an  appearance  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  “straight  edge  “ had  been 
employed,  to  well-trained  specimens  so  grouped  as  to  appear  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  But  if  the  group  of  trained  examples  was  not  better  than 
the  tirst-prize  collection,  it  was  certainly  better  than  those  to  which  the  second 
.and  third  prizes  were  awarded.  The  judges  decreed  otherwise,  not 
because  the  plants  were  indill'erently  grown,  or  that  they  were  badly 
armu'^ect,  but  because  trained  specimens,  however  pood  or  well  put 
up,  are  not  admissible  in  a class  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  “ general  effect  will 
be  the  leading  feature.”  Accordingly  they  were  passed  by,  and  the  exhibitor, 
A\ho,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  was  perfectly  satisfied,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize 
and  a first-class  certificate.  For  my  own  part,  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
tli.at  the  interpretation  of  tho  rule  was  altogether  wrong,  and  that  trained 
specioieDS  are  equally  as  admissible  in  a collection  arranged  for  effect  as  plants 
winch  have  been  allowed  to  run  up  with  single  stems  to  a height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  pie  discretion  of  exhibitors  should,  in  fact,  be  entirely  unfettered, 
amt  they  should  be  allowed  to  employ  as  their  taste  dictates  the  plants  at  their 

Geokge  Gordon. 

WHAT  IS  AN  AMATEUR  ? 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a honil  fide  amateur  is  one  which 
13  SO  constantly  being  asked,  that  I venture  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
space  to  beg  the  kind  assistance  of  your  many  readers  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  dehmte  conclusion  on  a point  which  has  pressed  somewhat  heavily  on  the 
class  of  exhibitors  on  whose  behalf  I write.  The  Kingston,  Putney,  Wimble- 
don, and  other  societies,  describe  an  amateur  in  their  schedules  as  being  a 
person  who  does  not  employ  a gardener  regularly.  The  Borough  of  Hackney 
Society  also  offers  prizes  in  open  classes  to  amateurs  who  do  not  employ  one 
or  more  permanent  gardeners— and  with  all  these  definitions  of  an  amateur  I 

schedule  of  the  last  mentioned 
society  1 hnd  a new  interpretation  put  on  the  word  amateur  applicable  to  a 
special  prize  given  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.  Here  an  amateur  is  said  to  be 
‘any  one  but  a professional  gardener  or  nurseryman,”  and  it  has  actually  been 
stated  that  a person  although  he  employs  a permanent  gardener  is  entitled  to 
compete  as  an  amateur.  Now,  I fail  to  see  the  slightest  difference  between 
an  amateur  who  employs  a permanent  professional  gardener,  and  a professional 
gardener  pure  and  simple,  and  I take  it  that  under  the  rule  I have  mentioned 
the  employer  of  Mr.  G.  Harding  (the  winner  of  the  Kingston  Challenge  Vase), 
■provided  the  former  exhibited  in  his  own  name,  was  as  much  entitled  to  compete 
in  this  class  as  any  bond  fide  amateur.  In  that  case  how  would  the  latter 
fare  ? I do  not  say  whether  Mr.  J.  Starling,  the  winner  of  Messrs.  Dixon’s 
prize,  does  or  does  not  employ  a gardener  permanently,  or  whether  in  the  latter 
case  he  could  fairly  be  considered  as  an  “amateur  ” in  the  sense  one  generally 
understands  the  word.  But  I do  urge  that  some  distinct  and  clear  rule  should 
be  settled  and  adopted  by  all  societies  as  to  what  really  does  constitute  an 

An  Amateur. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE. 

While  agreeing  with  much  that  you  write  {page  651),  I cannot  let  one  sen- 
tence remain  unchallenged  in  a paper  which  is  read  by  so  many  good  horticul- 
turists. It  is  this  We  pass  overall  possible  changes  that  may  appear  to 
be  needed  in  the  Scientific  Committee,  because  so  few  persons  take  any  interest 
m its  proceedings,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  in  splitting  of  hairs,  and 
the  superficial  study  of  vegetable  malformations.”  I have  been  a member  of 
u-  Committee,  though  only  a humble  one,  for  some  years,  during 

which  time  it  has  numbered  among  its  members  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  country  in  their  different  branches  of  science— botanists,  entomologists, 
chemists,  fungologists,  meteorologists,  &c.  It  is  well  attended,  and  matters  of 
the  peatest  importance  and  interest  come  before  it.  For  example,  all  new 
plant  plagues  appearing  in  our  colonies  are  at  once  submitted  to  it  ; and  to 
give  p example  coming  more  home  to  florists,  I may  mention  that  one  of  its 
members  has  lately  shown  that  the  pest  which  has  so  much  distressed  the 
lovers  of  hollyhocks  is  present  in  the  seed.  Surely  this  is  practical  as  well  as 
scientip.  The  Scientific  Committee’s  usefulness  is  lessened  by  want  of  funds 
like  othp  parts  of  the  society’s  work  ; but  I believe  an  important  and  influen- 
tial section  of  the  society  s supporters  look  upon  the  Scientific  Committee  as 
doing  about  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  society’s  work.  I know  you  would 
wish  to  be  correped  as  to  a matter  of  fact.  The  Chionodoxa  Lucill®  received 
its  well-ieserved  First-class  Certificate  in  1879. 

George  F.  Wilson, 

An  Ancient  Egg.— In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  the  great  Roman 
bath  recently  discovered  at  Bath,  there  was  found,  lying  in  the  decayed  and 
buried  remains  of  vegetation,  an  egg,  which  the  British  Museum  naturalists 
pronpnee  to  be  the  egg  either  of  a teal  or  of  a eared  grebe,  a bird  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct  in  the  British  Isles.  The  egg  was  broken  in  its  transit  to 

throngh  the  shell  during  its  long  interment.  At  one  end  was  a curious  crys- 
pZ’  p petrified.  The  egg  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 

Grpid  Pump  Room.  In  the  British  Museum,  we  learn  from  an  antiquarian 
contemporary,  there  is  a Greek  chalice  from  Rhodes,  dating  from  200  b c 
wherein  were  fopd  the  remains  of  five  hen’s  eggs,  much  fractured,  and 
forming,  with  a fine  sandy  deposit,  a hard  solid  mass,  in  which  state  they 


©faituaro. 

fjiNOK  niir  last  publication  throe diMiiniriiiMhcd  men  have  passHd  over  to  tho  irreat 
ninj  .ntv— the  Archi.iHhopof  ('antkiuiu iiY,  I.oins  Hlanc,  ami  Mr.  Anthony 
I iioi.Loi-K  I'h'crmimcHHiKrgoHt  the  ilivorHiticH of  gifts  bestowed  on  men, ami 
the  strangely  dilToronl  caroo  rs  that  are  open  to  the  capable  in  tho  ordinary 
hUHinoHH  of  Mio  world. 

Oiilho28th  of  Novombor  Mr.  Oorege  Havelock,  of  Abbey  Wool  Nur,,erios. 
iiOHsuoHH  lloath,  I^ont)  56  yourH. 
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Fruit. 

Apples per  J,  sieve  2s.  Od.  todi  Od. 

Cob  Nuts per  lb.  Os.  Cd.  „ Os.  8il 

drapes „ Jh.  od.  7s.  6d. 

Lemons per  100  Bs.  Oil.  „ «i.  Od. 

f*ear.s 2s  Od.  „ 7s.  0 I. 

Pine-apples,  Kng.  ..nor  lb.  2s.  Od.  ..  ,3s  Od 

Pino  .apples,  St.  Meld’s. ,e.T.  6s.  Od.  „2ls.  Od. 
Veoetablks. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3.s.  Od. 

Beet la.  od. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  J av.  2a.  6 I. 

Cabbages per  doz.  Os.  9d. 

Carrots per  bunch  Oa.  4d. 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.,  perdz.  2a  Od. 

Celery per  bun.  la.  01. 

Coleworts  . . per  doz.  bun.  2s.  f'd. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  91. 

Endive  per  doz  Is.  Od. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.lOd. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  2d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  3s  Od. 

Leeks  ,,  Os.  3d. 

Lettuces per  doz.  Is  6d. 

Mushrooms per  ba.sket  Is.  3d. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od. 

Oniors,  Spring,  per  bunch  Oa.  4d. 

Parsley Os  4d. 

Radishes Os.  Id. 

Sa'safy per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

Seakale  per  pun.  Is.  Cd. 

Small  Salading  ..  „ Os.  3d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  9d. 

Turnips  .per  bunch  Os.  4d. 


Flowers 
Abutilons.perdoz.  blooms 
Azaleas  . .per  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardias  ....  per  bunch 

Callas  per  doz. 

Camellias „ 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms. 

Eucharis per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropiums  ,,  sprays 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

(ioa.  spikes 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

Lilac per  bun. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette . . „ 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses 

Primulas,  double,  per  bun. 

Roses  per  doz. 

Stephanotis,  per  dz.  sprays 
Tropaeolum  ,, 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 


Os.  2d. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  91. 
6s.  O.I. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
3s.  6d. 
3s.  61. 
Is.  Od. 

2s.  0 1. 
2s.  Cd. 
7s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 

Os.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
Is,  3d. 
Is.  Od. 


to  fls.  Od. 
„ 2s  Od 
„ 3(.  Bd. 
„ Od 
„ Os.  Od. 
,,  4s  Od. 
,,  2s.  «d. 
„ 4s.  01. 

„ Is.  31 

„ 3i,  01. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  4d. 
,,  4s  Od. 
„ Os.  41. 
„ 2s  01. 
,,  2s.  Od. 
„ 4s.  01. 
„ Os,  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  3d. 
,,  Is.  6d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ Os  4d. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  6d. 

to  Os,  4d. 
,,  2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
,,  8s.  01. 
„ 4s.  Od. 

„ Cs.  6d. 
„ 7s.  6d. 
„ 6s.  6d. 
,,  Is.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 
„ 5s.  Od. 
„ 9s.  Od. 

,,  6s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  od. 

„ Os.  8 1. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  od. 

I,  8s.  Oil. 

„ 3s.  6d. 

„ Is.  6d. 


HAV  MARKET. 
Wiiiteciupel. 

Prime  Clover., ,..per1ond  103s.  to  12's- 

Inferior  do nos,  ,, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  ..  „ 9)s  ’ llOi. 

Inferior  do.  60s.  ’ 85s. 

Straw  30s.  „ 42s. 

CORN.— Mark  Lanf. 

Wheat,  Red  per  qr.  3.5s,  to  42s. 

Wheat,  White ,,  37s.  „ 45s. 

Flour,  London  nom.  top  price, 

per  sack  of  2801bs.  — s.  „ 43s. 
Flour,  town-made  whites  ..  ,,  30i.  „ 37s. 

Flour,  households 33s.  „ 3,5s. 

Flour,  country  households, 

best  makes  „ 34  s.  „ 37s. 

Flour,  Norfolk  and  other  seconds  80s.  „ 33s. 

Barley,  Grinding per  qr.  24.s.  „ 30s. 

Barley,  Malting  82s  ,,  60s. 

Milt,  English,  new ,,  3is.  ,,  48s. 

Malt,  Engli.sh,  old  ,,  28s.  „ 33s. 

Malt,  Scotch  ,,  3Ss.  ,,  43s. 

•Vlalt,  brown ,,  28s.  „ 32  s. 

Oats,  Engiish 22s.  „ 3«s. 

Oats,  Irish  „ 22s.  „ 2)3. 

Oats,  Scotch  „ 22s.  ,,  3)s. 

Rye 27s.  „ 31s. 

Tares 40s.  „ 48s. 

Beans,  English,  Mazagan  ,,  36s.  ,,  40s. 

Beans,  Tick „ 39s.  ,,  41s. 

Beans,  Winter  37s.  „ 4Cs. 

Peas,  Grey 3O3.  „ 38s. 

Peas,  Maple 42s.  „ 43s. 

Peas,  White 40s.  ,,  44s. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfields 

Magnum  Bonums  per  ton  120s.  to  140s. 

Regents „ nos.  „ 120s. 

Champions  10O3.  ,,  110s. 

German  Reds  per  tag 5s.  to  6s.  OJ. 

German  Blues ,,  5s.  od.  

Dutch  Rocks  „ 4s.  3d.  

Dutch  Reds 4s.  Od.  


MONET  MARKET. 

Consols  lOH  to  lOlJ 


METROPOLITAN 
Beef,  American 
killed,  hind  qrt’r.s.per 
,.  fore  quarters 

Beef,  inferior  

Beef,  prime  

Beef,  middling  .. 
Mutton,  inferior  .. 
Mutton,  p-iine 
Mutton,  middling 
■Mutton,  very  choice 

Pork,  inferior  

Pors,  middling 

Pork,  prime  

Veal,  prime  

Veal,  middling 

Veal,  inferior  


MEAT  M.ARKET. 


3 lbs.  4s.  4d.  to  5s,  2d 

„ 3s.  4d.  ,,  3s.  8d 

„ 3s.  21. 

„ 4s  81. 


3s.  6d. 
5s.  4d. 
3s.l0d.  „ 4s.  2d. 
3s.  2d.  „ Ss.lOd. 

Os.  6d. 
43,10d. 


5s.  Od. 
4s.  21. 
63.  8d. 
3s.  Od. 
3s.  4d. 
4s.  4d. 
5s.  61. 
4s. tod. 
Ss.lOd. 


3s.  6d. 
, 3s.  8d. 
4s.  8d. 
6i.  Od. 
5s.  2d. 
4s.  2d. 


GAME  AND  POULTRY. 

Black  Game  each  2s.  Od. 

Chickens 
Pigeons  . 

Grouse  . . , 

Pheasants 


Partridges  

Woodcock  

Ducklings  

Geese  

H ares  

Hares,  white  Scotch. . 

Rabbits  

Conies  


Is.lOd 
Os.  8d. 
Os.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  01. 
3s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  9d. 
Os  I'jd. 


ta  3>.  Od- 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ Oclld. 
„ Os.  Od. 
„ 3r.  3d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  3s.  6d. 
„ 7s.  9d. 
„ 4s.  6d. 
,,  2s.  91. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ Is.  3d. 


Reduced  3 per  cent. 


icos- 


! 


COAL  MARKET. 

Wallsend,  Hetton  pertonlSi.  6d. 

,,  Hetton  Lyons  ....  ,,  16s.  6d. 

„ Limbton ,,  17s.  Od. 

„ Wear ,,  16s.  Od. 

,,  East  Hartlepool  ..  „ 16s.  9c.. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

On  the  fitful  autumn  breeze,  with  brown  leaves  whirling  and  grey  grash 
rustling  in  the  hedges,  the  hum  of  the  fly-wheel  sounds  afar,  travelling  throug, 
the  mist  which  hides  the  hills.  Sometimes  the  ricks  are  in  the  open  stubhlea 
up  the  Down  side,  where  the  wind  comes  in  a long,  strong  rush,  like  a tide 
carrying  atvay  the  smoke  from  the  funnel  in  a sweeping  trail;  while  the  browL 
canvas,  stretched  as  a screen,  flaps  and  tears,  and  the  folk  at  work  can  scarce 
hear  each  other  speak  any  more  than  you  can  by  the  side  of  the  sea.  Vast 
atmospheric  curtains — what  else  can  you  call  them  ?— roll  away,  opening  a 
view  of  the  stage  of  hills  a moment,  and,  closing  again,  reach  from  heaven  to 
earth  around.  The  dark  sky  thickens  aud  lowers  as  if  it  were  gathering 
thunder,  as  women  glean  wheat-ears  in  their  laps.  It  is  not  thunder  ; it  is  as 
if  the  wind  grew  solid  and  hurled  itself — as  a man  might  throw  out  his  clenched 
fist — at  the  hills.  The  inclined  plane  of  the  mist-clouds  again  reflects  a grey 
light,  and,  as  if  swept  up  by  the  fierce  gale,  a beam  of  sunshine  comes,  "iou 
see  it  first  long,  as  it  is  at  an  angle  ; then  overhead  it  shortens,  and  again 
lengthens  after  it  has  passed,  somewhat  like  the  spoke  of  a wheel.  In  the 
second  of  its  presence  a red  handkerceief  a woman  wears  on  the  ricks  stands 
out,  the  brass  on  the  engine  glows,  the  water  in  the  butt  gleams,  men’s  faces 
brighten,  the  cart-horse’s  coat  looks  glossy,  the  straw  a pleasant  yellow.  It  is 
gone,  and  lights  up  the  backs  of  the  sheep  yonder  as  it  runs  up  the  hill  swifter 
than  a hare.  Swish!  The  north  wind  darkens  the  sky,  and  the  fly-wheel 
moans  in  the  gloom  ; the  wood-pigeons  go  a mile  a-minute  on  the  wind,  hardly 
using  their  wings ; the  brown  woods  below  huddle  together,  rounding  their 
shadows  to  the  blast ; a great  air  shadow,  not  mist,  a shadow  of  thickness  in 
the  air  looms  behind  a tiled  roof  in  the  valley.  The  vast  profound  is  full  of  the 
rushing  air. 
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TlicBO  are  days  of  autumn  ; but  earlier  than  this,  when  the  wheat  that  is 
now  being  threshed  was  ripe,  the  reaping-machine  went  round  and  round  the 
field,  beginning  at  the  outside  by  the  hedges.  Ited  arms,  not  unlike  a travel- 
ling windmill  on  a small  scale,  sweep  the  corn  as  it  is  cut  and  leave  it  spread 
on  the  ground.  The  bright  red  fans,  the  white  jacket  of  the  man  driving,  1 
the  brown  and  iron-grey  horses,  and  yellow  wheat  are  toned — melted  together 
at  their  edges — with  warm  sunlight.  The  machine  is  lost  in  the  corn,  and  ’ 
nothing  is  visible  but  the  colours,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  reaping,  the  time  I 
Df  harvest,  dear  to  man  these  how  many  thousand  years  ! There  is  nothing 
new  in  it ; it  is  all  old  as  the  hills.  The  straw  covers  over  the  knives,  the  \ 
rims  of  the  wheels  sink  | into  pimpernel,  convolvulus,  veronica  ; the  dry  earth 
powders  them,  and  so  all  beneath  is  concealed.  Above  the  sunlight  (and 
once  now  and  then  the  shadow  of  a tree)  throws  its  mantle  over,  and,  like  | 
the  hand  of  an  enchanter  softly  waving,  surrounds  it  with  a chaim.  So  the  j 
cranks,  and  wheels,  and  knives,  and  mechanism  do  not  exist — it  was  a 
machine  in  the  workshop,  but  it  is  not  a machine  in  the  wheat-field.  For  the 
wheat-field,  you  see.  is  very,  very  old,  and  the  air  is  of  old  time,  and  the 
shadow,  the  flowers,  and  the  sunlight ; and  that  which  moves  among  them 
becomes  of  them.  The  solitary  reaper  alone  in  the  great  field  goes  round  and 
round,  the  red  fans  striking  beside  him,  alone  with  the  sunlight,  and  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  distant  hills ; and  he  and  his  reaper  are  as  much  of  the  cornfield 
as  the  long-forgotten  sickle  or  the  reaping-hook. 

The  sharp  rattle  of  the  mowing-machine  disturbs  the  corn-crake  in  the 
meadow.  Crake  ! crake  ! for  many  a long  day  since  the  grass  began  to  grow 
fast  in  April  till  the  cowslips  flowered,  and  white  parsley  flourished  like  a 
thicket,  blue  scabious  came  up,  and  yonder  the  apple-tiees  dropped  their  bloom. 
Crake  ! crake  ! nearly  day  and  night  ; but  now  the  rattle  begins,  and  the  bird 
mu't  take  refuge  in  the  corn.  Like  the  reaper,  the  mowing  machine  is  buried 
under  the  swathe  it  cuts,  and  flowers  fall  over  it  — broad  ox-eye  daisies,  and 
red  sorrel.  Upon  the  hedge  June  roses  bloom;  blackbirds  whistle  in  the 
oaks  ; now  and  again  comes  the  soft  hollow  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  Angels  and 
wheels,  cranks  and  cogs,  where  are  they?  They  are  lost ; it  is  not  these  we 
see,  but  the  flowers  and  the  pollen  on  the  grass.  There  is  an  odour  of  new- 
made  hay  ; there  is  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  trees  are  beautiful. 

As  for  the  drill  in  spring-time,  it  is  ancient  indeed,  and  ancients  follow  it 
— aged  men  stepping  after  over  the  clods,  and  watching  it  as  if  it  were  a living 
thing  that  the  grains  may  fall  each  in  its  appointed  place.  Their  faces,  their 
gait — nay,  the  very  planting  of  their  heavy  shoes’  stamp  on  the  earth,  are  full 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter.  On  this  the  year  depends,  and  the  harvest, 
and  all  our  I ves,  that  the  sowing  be  accompli-shed  in  good  order,  as  is  meet. 
Therefore,  they  are  in  earnest,  and  do  not  turn  aside  to  gaze  at  strangers,  like 
those  who  do  hoe,  being  of  no  account.  This  is  a serious  matter,  needing  men 
of  days,  little  of  speech,  but  long  of  experience.  So  the  heavy  drill,  with 
its  hanging  rows  of  funnels,  travels  across  the  field  well  tended,  and  there  is 
not  one  who  notes  the  deep  azure  of  the  March  sky  above  the  elms. 

Still  another  step,  tracing  the  seasons  backwards,  brings  in  the  steam 
plough.  When  the  spotted  arum  leaves  unfold  on  the  bank,  before  the  violets 
or  the  first  celandine,  while  the  pus^ie8  hang  on  the  hazel,  the  engines  roll 
into  the  field,  pressing  the  earth  into  barred  ruts.  The  massive  wheels  leave 
their  imprint,  the  footsteps  of  steam,  behind  them.  By  the  hedges  they  stand, 
one  on  either  side,  and  they  hold  the  field  between  them  with  their  rope  of 
iron.  Like  the  claws  of  some  pre-historio  monster,  the  shares  rout  up  the 
ground  ; the  solid  grrundis  helpless  bef(>re  them  ; they  tear  and  rend  it.  One 
engine  is  under  an  oak,  dark,  yet  with  leafless  boughs,  up  through  which  the 
black  smoke  rises  ; the  other  overtops  a low  hedge,  and  is  in  full  profile.  By 
the  panting,  and  ihe  humming,  and  the  cla  king  as  the  drum  unwinds,  by  the 
smoke  hanginii  in  the  still  air,  by  the  trembling  of  the  monster  as  it  strains 
and  tugs,  fiy  the  sense  of  heat,  and  effort,  and  pent-up  energy  bubbling  over  in 
jets  of  steam  that  come  through  crevices  somewhere,  by  the  straightened  rope 
and  the  jerking  of  the  plough  as  it  comes, you  know  how  mighty  is  the  power  that 
thus  in  narrow  space  works  its  wilt  upon  the  earth.  Pla-ited  broa-fside,  its 
four  limbs — the  massive  wheels — hold  the  ground  like  a wrestler  drawing  to 
him  the  unwilling  opponent.  Humming,  panting,  trembling,  with  stretched 
but  irresistible  muscles,  the  iron  creature  conquers,  and  the  plough  approaches. 
All  the  fields  for  the  minute  seem  concentrated  in  this  thing  of  power. 
There  are  acres  and  acres,  scores  of  acres  around,  but  they  are  a surface  only. 
This  is  the  central  spot ; they  are  nothing,  mere  matter.  This  is  force — Thor 
in  another  form.  If  you  are  near  you  cannot  take  your  eyes  off  the  sentient 
iron,  the  wrestler  straining.  But  now  the  plough  has  come  over,  and  the 


signal  given  reverses  its  way.  The  lazy  monotonous  clanking  as  the  drum 
unwinds  on  this  side,  the  rustling  of  the  rope  as  it  i-i  drag'od  forth  over  the 
clods,  the  quiet  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel — these  sounds  let  the  excited 
thoughts  down  as  the  rotating  fly-wheel  works  off  the  maddened  steam.  The 
combat  over  you  can  look  round. 

It  is  the  Feiiruary  summer  that  comes,  and  lasts  a week  or  so  between  the 
January  frosts  and  the  east  winds  that  rush  through  the  thorns.  Borne  little 
green  is  even  now  visible  along  the  mound  where  seed-leaves  are  springing  up. 
'I’he  sun  is  warm  and  the  still  air  genial,  the  sky  only  dotted  with  a few  white 
clouds.  Wood-pigeons  are  busy  in  the  elms,  where  the  ivy  is  thick  with  ripe 
harries.  There  is  a feeling  of  spring  and  of  growth  ; in  a day  or  two  we  shall 
find  violets;  and  listen,  how  sweetly  the  larks  are  singing  ! Some  chase  each 
other,  and  then  hover  fluttering  above  the  hedge.  The  stubble,  whitened 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  looks  lighter  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  distant 
view  is  softened  by  haze.  A water-tank  approaches,  and  the  cart-horse  steps 
in  the  pride  of  strength.  The  carter’s  lad  goes  to  look  at  the  engine  and  to 
wonder  at  the  uses  of  the  gauge.  All  the  brazen  parts  gleam  in  the  bright 
sun,  and  the  driver  presses  some  waste  against  the  piston ; now  it  works 
slowly  till  it  shines  like  polished  silver.  The  red  glow  within,  as  the  furnace- 
door  is  opened,  light’s  up  the  lad’s  studious  face  beneath  like  sunset.  A few 
brown  leaves  yet  cling  to  one  bough  of  the  oak,  and  the  rooks  come  over  caw- 
ing happily  in  the  unwonted  warmth.  The  low  ham  and  the  monotonous 
clanking,  the  rustling  of  the  wire  rope  give  a sense  of  quiet.  Let  us  wander 
along  the  hedge,  and  look  for  signs  of  spring.  This  is  to-day.  To-morrow,  if 
we  come,  the  engines  are  half  hidden  from  afar  by  driving  sleet  and  scatteie  I 
snow-flakes  fleeting  aslant  the  field.  Still  sternly  they  labour  in  the  cold 
and  gloom.  A third  time  you  may  find  them,  in  September  or  bright  October, 
with  acorns  dropping  from  the  oalM,  the  distant  sound  of  the  gun,  and  perhaps 
a pheasant  looking  out  from  the  corner.  If  the  moon  be  full  and  bright  they 
Work  on  an  hour  or  so  by  her  light,  and  the  vast  shadows  of  the  engines  are 
thrown  upon  the  stubble. — Richard  Jefferies,  in  the  Magazine  oj  Art. 


ta  ilgutries. 

♦ 

J.  B. — Your  zonal  came  to  hand  in  a bad  state,  and  we  could  tee  no  special 
merit  in  it.  Zonals  sent  in  paper  boxes  never  make  a journey  advantageously. 

Ferns. — K. — Greenhouse  ferns  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry 
during  the  winter,  but  the  water  supply  must  be  considerably  lessened  during 
that  season,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  as  cold  as  is  condstent  with  their 
welfare  to  ensure  their  having  a proper  season  of  rest. 

O.  H. — Lobelias  will  winter  well  in  a brick  pit.  Your  plants  have  prob- 
ably been  too  wet  and  too  cold.  The  following  are  good  roses  for  forcing  : 
Juuo,  Charles  Lawson,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Due  de  Rohan,  La  France,  Gdn^ral 
Jacqueminot,  Paul  Verdier,  Perfection  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Shirley  Hibberd,  President,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

Bose  Marechal  Neil.—'F.  C.  D. — The  pruning  of  this  rose  may  bs  d me  at  any 
tiraednring  this  and  the  two  following  months  when  the  plants  are  growing  under 
glass,  towards  the  end  of  the  current  month  is  best  for  the  work.  In  pruning 
thin  out  the  small  wood,  cutting  it  back  to  within  one  or  two  buds  of  the 
base,  and  shorten  the  strong  shoots  slighty.  The  latter  should  merely  have 
the  soft  points  taken  off,  as  it  is  upon  these  that  the  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced ; if  they  are  well  ripened  they  will  flower  along  their  whole  length. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  B.  G. — Helenium  autumnale.  W.  F. — 1,  Dendrobium 
moniliforme ; 2,  Oypripediuin  insigns  maulei  ; 3 Zygopetilum  crinitum 
cteruleum  ; 4,  Habrothamnus  fascicularis  ; 5,  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  ; 6, 
O varicosum.  R.  M.  F.  C.  D. — No.  2 is  Farfugium  grande,  the  others 
cannot  be  named  without  the  flowers  ; larger  specimens  should  be  sent,  for  it 
is  sometimes  impossible,  and  at  all  times  most  difficult,  to  name  plants  from 
small  scraps.  Amateur. — 1,  Cheilanthus  lendigera  ; 2,  Asplenium  rachirhiz  m ; 
3,  Platyloma  brachypterum ; 4,  Gieicbenia  semi-vestita.  W.  B.  H. — 1, 
Dipladenia  Boliviensis  ; 2,  Calanthe  Veitchi.  W.  G.  A. — The  large  pink 
flower  is  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  ; fite  chestnut-red  flower  James  Salter,  and 
the  pink  pompone  Rose  Trevenna.  Th6  others  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  identified.  All  specimens  should  have  numbers  attached  corresponding 
with  numbeis  affixed  to  the  plants  from  which  they  are  taken. 
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Ai.l  hail  ! to  tho  fairest  star  of  the  earth, 

The  daisy,  beloved  of  old  ; 

So  modest  and  lowly  it  comes  to  its  birth 
A^'heu  winds  whistle  hollow  and  cold. 

In  its  beauty  it  shines  on  the  mountain  side, 
When  tho  furze  and  the  heather  blooms  glow  ; 
And  it  glitters  in  sunshine  and  grows  in  its  pride, 
Where  the  water-brooks  tumble  and  flow. 


THE  DAISY. 

It  glows  on  tho  hedge  bank,  and  in  the  green  brake. 
And  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

In  the  clefts  of  tho  rock,  it  gleams  in  the  wake 
Of  the  fierce  beating  mountainous  breeze. 

In  every  meadow,  and  cranny,  and  nook. 

Where’er  there’s  an  inch  of  soil. 

It  preaches  its  homilies  better  than  book 
To  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  toil. 


Under  Donningtons’  oaks  in  times  of  yore 
Old  Chaucer  in  joy  would  recline. 

To  gaze  on  the  daisy,  and  drink  in  its  store 
Of  wisdom  and  beauty  sublime. 

For  the  heart  of  the  poet  was  warmed  into  love 
When  he  gazed  on  its  starlighted  form. 

And  his  soul  was  illumined  with  light  from  above 
When  he  saw  it  at  earliest  dawn. 


THE  TUG  OF  WAR. 


So  the  bard  of  the  North — the  hero  of  toil — - 
By  its  bloom  was  enraptured  and  blessed. 
Feeling  proud  that  old  Scotia’s  heather-clad  soil 
Had  a gem  so  endeared  and  caressed. 

With  the  heart  of  a man,  he  could  yet  shed  a tear 
For  the  blossom  destroyed  by  his  plough  ; 

For  it  taught  him  that  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  fear. 
Must  fall  on  each  humble  brow. 


Then  I’ll  cherish  the  daisy,  the  daisy  for  me, 
With  it’s  wee  little  star  made  of  snow  ; 

Mid  the  mosses  and  grasses  so  gaily  and  free 
Doth  it  merrily,  bonnily  grow. 

’Tis  the  flower  of  home,  and  ’twill  blossom  again. 
Whatever  our  fate  miy  befall; 

Bringing  promise  of  sunshine  and  joy  in  its  train. 
And  a blessing  for  each  and  for  all. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1882. 


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  AND  FLOUICULTURAL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1883  is  Now 
Ready,  and  may  lie  obtained  of  all  Booksellers’,  price  Is.,  or  direct  from  the  “ Gardeners’ 
Maijazine  " Office,  4,  Are  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  FOR  1883  contains  complete  Business  Calendars,  Garden 
Calendars,  and  all  the  astronomic  il,  fiscal,  and  statistical  information  proper  to  an 
almanac ; and  in  addition  references  to  figures  and  descriptions  of  New  Plants, 
copious  Catalogues  of  New  Flowers  and  Fruits,  a Directory  for  Purchasers  of  Garden 
Requirements,  comprising  Selections  of  the  best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Flowers,  &c.,  and  a 
general  review  of  the  inventions  and  achievements  in  horticulture  during  the  past 
year. 


^urtixrit  for  1I;£  ®itsuiit0  Mttk, 

Monday,  December  18,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Lilium  auratum. 

Wednesday,  December  20,  at  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  December  21,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Imported  Orchids. 


Leading  Articles  are  of  many  kinds  and  serve  various  purposes. 
It  is  expected  of  editors  to  entertain  their  readers  with  leading 
articles,  original,  wise,  and  seasonable,  and  the  reader  knows  that 
they  never  fail  to  satisfy  the  expectation.  They  often  go  beyond 
the  mark,  and  display  more  originality,  wisdom,  and  seasonableness 
than  is  required  or  than  can  be  accepted  with  proper  thankfulness. 
We  are  very  anxious  not  to  offend  in  the  present  inst.ance,  and  have, 
therefore,  put  all  proper  thoughts  out  of  mind,  lest  by  some  excess  of 
enlightenment  we  should  spoil  somebody’s  Christmas  dinner,  for  it 
is  admitted  all  round  that  we  have  entered  on  the  English  Carnival, 
and,  whatever  the  flowers  of  the  season  may  be,  its  true  sentiment 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  carnation.  It  is  very  odd,  but  it  is  even  so  ; 
the  elements  are  against  us  j ive  must  rest  from  our  labours  ; and  if 
there  is  a time  for  everything  under  the  sun,  there  must  be  a time 
for  eating  and  drinking.  The  leading  article  should  tell  people 
what  to  do  in  such  a crisis,  and  of  course  we  shall  be  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Eead  the  book  of  Ecclosiasticus  that  you  will  find  in  the 
Apocrypha,  for  therein  are  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Church  as  to  the 
eating  of  a feast.  If  the  book  is  not  at  hand,  we  can  give  the 
substance  of  it,  which  is,  eat  and  drink  with  the  intention  of  enjoy- 
ing the  good  things  that  Providence  has  provided  ; but  before  you 
go  to  the  table  remind  yourself  that  there  may  be  some  one  at  your 
gates  in  want  of  a dinner,  or  it  may  be  of  a bushel  of  coals,  or  it 
may  be  of  a pair  of  blankets.  Kind  words  are  more  than  coronets 
just  now  ; therefore  if  you  can  squeeze  out  a few  let  somebody  have 
them  who  deserves  them,  and  if  you  have  any  to  spare  bestow  them 
on  people  who  do  not  deserve  them.  You  may  be  merry,  but  you 
must  not  be  wicked ; you  may  be  bountiful,  but  not  prodigal ; you 
may  be  free  in  your  manner  and  employ  a warm  iron  to  smooth  out 
the  frowns,  but  you  must  not  forget  for  one  moment  the  blessed 
proprieties  that  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  therefore  at  every  step 
in  mi*rry-making  we  have,  bv  tlie  aid  of  common  sense  and  good 
■ d:.  ■ hr  I: 

Lut  i..is  i.s  pl'eacidiij,,  iimL  fi-.i-a' i-  Aias,  al.uS,  vvr  aie 

undone  ! When  the  leader  in  a team  goes  over  a precipice,  what 
follows  1 But  why  present  a picture  of  horror  at  such  a season  ? 
Because  we  know  not  what  else  to  do,  for  we  are  undone,  and  our 
best  intentions  appear  to  bo  suitable  only  to  make  a tesselated 
pavement  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  most  unhappy.  Then  let 
the  good  intentions  go — wo  will  have  no  intentions ; and  will 
seek  refuge  in  the  thought  that  nobody  wants  any,  and  in  the  fact 
that  nobody  asked  for  any,  and  that  leader  writing  at  this  time  is 
like  filling  a balloon  for  a voyage  to  the  dogstar. 

Some  leading  articles  are  intended  to  lead  peoiilo  by  the  nose  and 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.  At  one  place  of  business  “ our 
leading  article  ” is  a two-shilling  tea  that  nobody  can  drink.  The 
grocers,  indeed,  are  prolific  in  leading  articles,  from  coupons,  payable 
on  demand,  to  Japanese  goods  of  mythical  value.  But  there  is 
nothing  grosser  in  the  grocery  line  than  the  leading  article  sugar. 


that  they  heap  up  as  if  just  shot  from  a sand  cart ; its  peculiarity 
being  that  it  is  not  sugar,  but  a sublime  acidulated  solution  of  saw- 
dust ! The  leading  article  at  the  tobacconist’s  is  the  scented 
cigarette,  which  you  can  masticate  secretly  or  smoke  publicly,  and 
in  either  case  be  poisoned  in  your  own  time,  for  the  effect  depends 
on  the  quantity.  Probably  the  youth  desirous  of  hastening  his 
unhappy  end,  when  he  has  sucked  the  goodness  out  of  a cigar-end, 
might  advantageously  swallow  cigarettes,  and  make  arrangements  in 
advance  for  some  one  to  kiss  him  for  his  mother.  The  leading  article 
with  the  young  ladies  is  the  marriage  service,  especially  if  there 
happen  to  be  at  hand  another  leading  article  who  with  his  worldly 
goods  will  thee  endow.  A lawyer’s  leading  article  is  six-and-eight- 
pence,  unless,  in  the  way  of  charity,  he  condescends  to  take  a glass 
of  wine  ivith  you,  in  which  case  the  account  runs  up  to  thirteen-and- 
fourpence.  Our  stationer  tells  us  that  his  leading  article  is  postage 
stamps,  and  we  could  almost  hope,  as  he  is  a worthy  man,  that  he 
could  steal  them,  because  the  legitimate  profit  is  so  very  small  that 
a man  might  stick  them  all  over  the  parish  and  actually  lose  by  the 
transaction.  There  is  trickery  everywhere,  except  in  this  paper. 
We  are  placed  beyond  the  region  of  deception,  because  our  leading 
article  is  in  the  reader’s  hands,  and  if  he  does  not  like  it  we  will 
change  it  next  week  for  one  a thousand  times  better.  There  is  no 
deception  : the  thing  is  in  print  and  open  to  criticism.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  consists  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  bottled  sunshine, 
continuing  even  to  this  sunless  season  the  warmth  and  brightness 
of  the  summer.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  this  sheet  be  not 
carried  into  the  garden,  for  if  wetted  by  rain  it  will  be  more  chilly 
to  the  touch  than  a ivet  blanket ; and  if  the  weather  is  fair  and  the 
temperature  high  for  the  season,  the  reflection  of  its  reservation  of 
summer  lustre  may  cause  the  trees  to  show  leaves  and  flowers  before 
their  time.  No;  keep  it  to  reflect  additional  warmth  upon  the 
parlour  fire,  and  should  it,  in  sympathy  with  the  smoke,  fly  up  the 
chimney,  you  can  call  at  our  office  and  demand  another  copy,  price 
sixpence. 

The  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  International 
Exhibition  in  1874.  The  prizes  offered  will  amount  to  £1,000. 

National  Rose  SociETv.^The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.,  Dr.  Hogg  presiding.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a liberal 
expenditure  and  a fair  balance  in  hand. 

The  “ City  Press  ” op  December  13  is  accompanied  with  an 
illustrated  supplement  descriptive  of  the  new  City  of  London  School, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  and  noble  adornment  of  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Columbia  Market,  generously  given  by  Baroness  Bui’dett-Coutts 
in  the  interest  of  a district  wherein  a market  appeared  to  be  neeled, 
has,  after  many  strange  vicissitudes,  so  completely  failed  of  its  purpose 
that  it  is  now  a tobacco  store  and  cigar  factory.  It  is  easier  to  talk 
about  markets  than  to  make  them. 

Winter  Weather  of  the  gloomiest  kind  set  in  on  the  9th,  for 
which  there  was  ample  prepai’ation  in  a fall  of  snow  and  a rapidly- 
declining  temperature  three  days  previously.  Sunday  the  10th  was  a 
dreadful  day  in  London,  the  fog  impenetrable,  the  frost  severe,  and 
no  prospect  then  of  any  material  change.  This  is  called  “ seasonable 
Christmas  weather,”  but  it  will  prove  fatal  to  thousands  who  might 
live  through  a milder  visitation. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  exhibitions  and  meetings 
arranged  for  1883  are  as  follow : Promenade  Shows,  Tuesdays,  March  27, 
April  10,  May  8,  June  12,  July  10  ; National  Auricula  Society’s  Exhi- 
bition, Tuesday,  April  24;  Great  Summer  Show,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  22  .ind  23  ; Polaruronium  Society’s  Exhibition,  Tuesday,  June  26  ; 
Natiuiial  Raae  S iciety’s  Exhibitiou,  Tuesday,  July  3 ; National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society  s Exhibition,  Tuesday,  July  24.  The  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  will  meet  on  Tuesdays,  Jan.  9,  Feb.  13,  March 
13  and  27,  April  10  and  24,  May  8 and  22,  June  12  and  26,  July  10  and 
and  24,  Aug.  14  and  28,  Sep.  11,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  13,  and  Dec.  11. 

Free  Commons. — Croydon  and  Caterham  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  perpetual  benefit  they  will  derive  from  the  beneficence  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  which,  to  its  many  claims  on  public  favour, 
has  added  that  of  purchasing  all  the  rights  of  property  appertaining 
to  the  common  lands  of  Riddlesdown,  Kenley,  Coulsdon,  and  Farthing- 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  these  347  acres  as  recreation  grounds 
for  over.  A wiser  use  of  their  wealth  could  not  have  been  devised 
than  is  seen  in  this  expenditure  of  £7,000  from  its  private  purse  ; thus 
giving  to  our  neighbourhood  a share  of  its  provision  for  tlie  health  of 
town  residents,  and  supplying  attractions  that  will  ciihance  the  value 
of  all  surrounding  property,  which  it  has  already  exercised  in  the  case 
of  Epping  Forest,  Burnham  Beeches,  and  other  open  spaces  around 
L ondou, — Croijdon  Guard ian. 
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CllUROll  DKCO RATION. 

Ily  0.  U.  Kkllt,  Liimlrtoapo  (lartlonor,  Tiirporltiy,  Clionlilro. 

The  (locoration  of  tho  church  must  bo  ailiniUoJ  to  bo  of  much  greater  impor- 
tnneo  than  tliat  of  any  otlior  building,  pul)Iio  or  private,  and  boing  “ 1 ho 
House  of  (Jod,”  thoroforo  an  odilioo  very  dilTorent  from  others,  both  in  its 
archilooturo  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  ; tho  decoration  thereof 
must  not  only  bo  esteemed  a work  of  great  importance,  but  also  one  which 
should  always  bo  tro.atod  with  roverciico  and  oaro.  In  this  spirit  I desire  to 
treat  tho  subject,  having,  since  tho  appearance  of  my  now  style  of  “leaf  decora- 
tion,” had  tho  honour  ot  being  ropoatodly  requested  to  lot  my  opinions  thereon 
bo  known  to  tho  public,  llegarding  the  history  of  church  decoration  I have 
nothing  to  say,  but  beg  to  express  tho  opinion  that,  however  old  it  may  be,  I 
believe  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  compared  with  what  it  shall  yet  become  in  true 
beauty  and  real  embellishment. 

The  importance  of  church  decoration  over  every  other  being  granted  tho 
question  arises.  Should  there,  therefore,  be  a decided  difference  ? Most  de- 
cidedly ; as  the  building  is  different  in  its  architecture  and  in  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used,  so  it  must  also  be  different  in  its  embellishments.  Hence  the 
nearer  any  building  approaches  tho  church  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  and 
in  tho  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  tho  nearer  does  it  approach  it  in  its  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  adornment.  And  not  only  is  there  a difference 


required  in  the  general  style,  but  there  is  also  a vast  difference  in  the  kinds  of 
material  suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  each,  for  in  private  houses  and 
public  halls  many  things,  such  as  plaster,  paint,  paper,  &c.,  are  employed 
which  are  not  generally  used  to  such  a large  extent,  if  at  all,  in  the  church. 
So  in  the  decoration  of  such  places  many  things  can  be  used  with  grand  effect 
vhich  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  church.  But  there  is  another 
great  difference  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  that  in  the  decoration  of 
public  halls  and  private  houses  great  freedom  may  be  used  in  producing  grand 
floral  or  other  displays,  most  beautiful  and  becoming  in  themselves,  but  which 
are  by  no  means,  strictly  speaking,  an  embellishment  of  the  building.  Now 
in  the  decoration  of  the  church  all  this  in  my  opinion  must  be  laid  aside,  and 
all  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  decorator  must  be  employed  in  beautifying 
the  edifice  without  in  any  way  concealing  its  embellishments  or  destroying  the 
beauty  of  its  architectural  proportions.  This  then  is  a task  sufficient  to  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilful  decorator,  and  in  proportion  to  the  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  design  will  be  the  importance  of  the  work  ; the  more 
beautiful  the  edifice  the  less  embellishment  will  it  require,  but  all  the  greater 
will  be  the  care  and  taste  necessary  in  the  endeavour  to  adorn  that  which  is 
already  so  beautiful,  lest,  by  adding  that  which  is  not  required,  you  conceal, 
or  in  any  way  destroy,  the  harmony  of  the  design.  No  fear  of  doing  too 
little,  for  the  edifi.ee  is  already  beautiful,  and  none  of  its  beauties  are  as  yet 


concealed  or  si)  died  in  their  proportions.  If,  therefore,  you  cannot  at  once 
design  all  that  is  rofiuirod,  which  after  due  consideration  every  truo  decorator 
ought  to  bo  able  to  do,  begin  by  doing  very  litllo,  and  by  adding  one  tfmeh 
after  another  try  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  tho  edifice.  And  not  only  must 
you  do  little,  but  do  that  little  well  j let  it  bo  neat  and  not  too  largo  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  j)laco  where  it  is  to  bo  fixed,  for  much  harm  may  bo  done  by 
using  material  too  largo  and  coarse  in  itself,  or  by  using  too  much  of  it ; but 
how  seldom  is  it  too  small  or  too  neat,  or  that  too  little  material  is  used  in  any 
given  portion  of  tho  work  ? 

Not  only  must  tho  work  bo  dono  in  tho  neatest  possible  manner,  and  of  duo 
proportion  to  tho  space  to  be  occupied,  but  it  is  also  of  tho  very  gre.atcst  im- 
portance that  it  bo  properly  fixed.  Therefore  both  in  the  dressing  of  tho  piece, 
whatever  it  is,  and  in  tho  fixing  of  it,  try  as  much  as  possible  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  tho  part  of  the  building  to  which  it  is  fixed,  as  if  it 
formed  part  of  it,  or  grew  out  of  it.  Let  tho  leaf  and  flower  bo  placed  in  a 
neat  and  graceful  manner,  as  if  tho  carver  had  carved  them  there,  and  instead 
of  remaining  a work  of  art  they  had  become  a work  of  nature ; as  if  tho 
carved  leaf  and  flower  had  assumed  true  form,  colour,  and  life,  instead  of 
remaining  dead  stone  ; thereby  becoming  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a joy” — if 
not  for  ever,  still  for  a reasonable  length  of  time,  which  may  easily  be  ensured 
by  having  tho  flower  inserted  in  a small  vessel  of  water,  which  must  bo 
provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  framework,  and  concealed  by  the 
dressing. 


The  dressing  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  conceal  the  framework,  and  all 
means  by  which  the  different  parts  are  fixed,  for  where  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this  the  work  had  much  better  be  left  undone.  But  in  order  to  achieve  this 
object,  begin  by  deciding  upon  the  parts  of  the  church  to  be  decorated,  and 
the  general  design  of  the  work ; and  for  each  part  have  the  necessary  frame- 
work made  in  as  simple  yet  in  as  neat  and  light  a manner  as  possible,  and  in 
such  a way  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  and  quickly  fixed  when  dressed,  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  stonework.  Let  all  such  things  be  arranged  and  made 
so  as  to  be  used  again  and  again ; yet  capable  of  being  dressed  in  a some- 
what different  manner  each  time,  so  that  each  decoration  may  not  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  a repetition  of  any  former  one.  . j t n 

Having  thus  decided  everything  with  regard  to  the  design,  and  got  all 
framework  and  fixings  ready,  very  little  more  of  the  work  will  require  to  be 
done  in  the  church ; and  the  dressing  of  the  various  parts  can  be  proceeded 
w'ith  some  considerable  time  before  they  are  required,  and  thus  allow  of  their 
being  well  and  neatly  done  without  hurry  or  confusion.  If  the  work  is  done 
gratuitously  by  ladies,  they  will  thus  be  able  to  devote  part  of  their  leisure  to 
the  work  for  some  time  before,  instead  of  having  too  much  on  their  hands  just 
at  the  last  moment ; and  if  paid  for  a few  handy  labourers  or  women  will  very 
easily  be  taught  to  do  all  the  ordinary  dressing  in  a neat  manner.  The  work 
being  light  oan  be  performed  by  the  weak  and  the  poor,  who  may  thereby  be 
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enabled  to  earn  tlio  means  of  kee|)iii({  the  festival  of  the  chureh  with  a more 
thankful  spirit  than  tliey  nii(^lit  otlierwiso  be  al)lo  to  do. 

To  got  up  all  nooossary  framework,  &.C.,  for  the  full  decoration  of  even  a 
medium-sized  ehureli  may,  perhaps,  re(|uiro  more  time  and  necessitate  more 
expense  than  caneonvcniently  bo  devoted  to  the  work  at  one  time  ; if  so,  do  not 
attempt  too  much,  and  bo  sure  you  begin  at  the  right  place,  for  the  object  in 
view  is  not  to  present  a great  display  of  flowers,  berries,  and  evergreens,  but 
to  beautify  and  adorn  tho  sacred  edifice,  to  render  more  beautiful  each  part 
without  destroying  tho  beauty  and  harmony  of  tho  whole.  Carefully  consider 
and  endeavour  to  hiul  out  where  tho  embellishments  of  the  architect  have 
ceased,  so  as  to  find  out  where  his  next  touches  would  most  probably  have 
been  added. 

If  the  columns  with  their  capitals  and  arches  are  all  plain  stonework 
without  carving,  and  you  find  that  you  cannot  undertake  to  dress  all  these 
parts  in  a really  neat  and  graceful  manner,  begin  with  tho  capitals,  and  having 
your  framework  arranged  so  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  dressing  and  easily  fixed, 
having  attached  to  it  on  places  formed  in  it  for  the  necessary  number  of  small 
vessels  for  water  for  the  flowers,  made  in  whatever  form  tho  stonework  will 
admit  of,  do  up  all  the  capitals  as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  and  do  not  conceal 
or  cross  any  of  the  lines,  but  place  a graceful  arrangement  of  foliage  and  flower 
on  each  plain  face,  or  surface,  by  no  means  largo  enough  to  cover  it  all,  but  in 
due  proportion  to  its  size.* 

If  you  can  do  no  more  at  this  time  be  content  to  wait,  rather  than  do  any- 
thing in  a rough-and-ready  manner  that  would  spoil  the  effect  of  what  you 
have  done ; perhaps  by  tho  time  the  next  decoration  is  required  you  may 
be  in  a position  to  extend  the  work  to  the  columns  and  arches. 

In  dressing  these  single  leaf- work,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  will  have  a very 
graceful  and  light  appearance,  either  made  of  green  holly  leaves,  or  alternately 
dark  green  and  golden  holly  leaves,  or  the  almost  pure  white  leaves  to  be 
found  sometimes  very  plentifully  on  the  Golden  Queen  holly. 

Where  the  space  is  too  large  for  single  leaf  work,  double  leaf-work,  as  in 
fig.  2,  may  be  used,  wreathed  with  sprays  of  ivy  or  any  other  suitable  material ; 
or  triple,  as  in  fig.  3,  which  will  admit  of  a greater  variety  of  colour  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  which  at  intervals,  where  required,  can  be  in- 
creased in  width  in  a graceful  and  neat  manner,  and  have  a nicely-set  flower 
or  bunch  of  berries  in  the  centre,  with  its  own  leaves  attached,  so  as  to  give  it 
a natural  appearance,  a rough  sketch  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  3. 

All  such  work  may  be  dressed  on  single  fillets  of  thin  wood,  and  instead  of 
the  enlargement  above  described  being  made  on  the  fillet  and  with  the  same 
dressing,  a separate  piece  of  wood  may  be  used,  and  dressed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  flowers  and  berries,  mixed  with  fern  fronds,  as  in  fig.  4.  Nor  need  you  con- 
fine yourself  to  holly  leaves  for  such  dressings,  for  ivy,  yew,  box,  cupressus, 
and  such  things  may  all  be  used  in  the  same  way,  if  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  have  the  pieces  all  very  small  and  the  dressing  the  perfection  of  neatness. 
Autumn-tinted  leaves  when  dried,  and  for  some  purposes  varnished,  and  dried 
and  stiffened  fern  fronds,  can  be  used  with  splendid  effect  when  really  neatly 
and  gracefully  arranged,  to  crown  the  capitals,  or  embellish  the  bases  of  the 
columns. t 

No  doubt  a considerable  amount  of  work  is  required  for  the  embellishment 
of  six  or  eight  arehes,  with  their  columns  and  capitals,  &c.,  in  a full  and 
perfect  manner  ; but  once  the  framework  and  fixings  are  provided  the  work  of 
dressing  for  each  decoration  will  not  be  very  great ; besides,  the  work  does  not 
require  to  be  all  done  in  one  day,  but  if  really  well  done,  and  if  even  only  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  dressing  be  put  on  each  column  and  arch,  with  the 
capitals  done  in  a really  artistic  manner,  the  gracefulness  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  will  compensate  for  any  want  of  fullness,  while  the  effect  will  far  surpass 
that  of  any  lumpy  rough-and-ready,  though  very  full,  display  of  flowers, 
berries,  and  evergreens. 

Nor  should  attention  be  devoted  to  these,  though  very  important,  parts  of 
the  edifice  to  the  neglect  of  others.  Eather  let  us  hope  that  previous  to  all 
this  some  good  lady  has  devoted  her  very  special  attention  to  the  font.  But 
as  fonts  are  in  many  designs,  in  stone  and  in  marble,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
offer  any  really  practical  suggestions  for  their  embellishment.  For,  no  matter 
how  simple  the  design  of  any  given  object,  before  any  attempt  can  be  made 
to  embellish  it  it  must  be  well-known  and  carefully  studied.  Turfs  of  green 
moss  are  sometimes  used  with  very  good  effect  on  the  steps  of  the  font,  but 
whatever  material  is  used  be  very  careful  not  to  cover  up  too  much,  lest  you 
destroy  the  proportions  of  the  design.  Where  wreaths  are  used  they 
should  be  made  of  the  very  finest  material  in  the  most  next  and  graceful 
manner  possible  ; in  fact,  small  enough  to  pass  through  a lady’s  ring.  Flowers 
may  perhaps  be  used  at  the  font  in  greater  profusion  than  in  any°other  part 
of  the  church  except  at  the  altar,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  I do  not 
presume  to  speak  at  present,  preferring  to  leave  that  part  of  the  work  entirely 
to  the  priests  who  minister  at  the  altar  ; but  at  the  font  flowers  can  be  used, 
not  only  more  largely,  but  also  with  a more  natural  appearance  than  on  column 
or  capital.  Still  the  object  should  not  be  to  present  a great  display  of  flowers, 
but  to  make  the  font  itself  more  beautiful. 

The  font,  columns,  arches,  and  capitals,  being  all  gracefully  decorated,  do 
not  forget  the  windows  ; they  also  afford  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  much 
ingenuity  and  good  taste.  On  the  sills  much  freedom  may  be  used,  for  they 
furnish  the  finest  opportunity  for  what  may  be  called  a design  ; but  let  the 
design  be  simple,  and  whatever  the  material  employed  do  not  aim  at  present- 
ing a great  display,  but  true  beauty.  Flowers,  ferns,  leaves,  and  for  harvest 
thanksgivings  fruits  and  grain,  may  be  used  for  those  designs  ; but  the  jambs 
will  require  to  be  dressed  more  in  accordance  with  the  stylo  recommended  for 
the  columns  and  capitals,!  while  up  the  sides  of  the  jambs,  and  round  the 
arches  of  some  windows,  a line  of  single  leaf-work  will  be  very  appropriate. 

The  cornice  along  tho  top  of  the  walls  of  the  church,  when  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  may  be  run  with  rows  of  single  leaf- work  or  very  fine  lines  of  yew 
or  any  other  suitable  material  : the  number  of  lines  required  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  cornice. 

In  some  churches,  where  the  Creeds  au<l  Commandments  are  engraved  on 
the  walls,  or  where  there  is  any  other  special  ornament,  splendid  opportunities 
may  be  found  for  tho  exercise  of  good  taste  in  neatly  framing  or  wreathing 
them  ; but  beyond  this  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  anything  on  the  plain 
walls  of  the  edifice.  Let  such  places  be  used  for  texts,  &c.,  which  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  used  to  decorate  tho  church,  but  because  of  their  own  good- 
ness and  beauty,  although  they  are  at  tho  same  time  valuable  ornaments  to 
tho  places  they  occupy.  Again,  there  are  churches  of  great  architectural 
beauty,  and  rich  in  embellishments,  where  the  height  of  tho  columim  may 
suggest  wreathing  instead  of  following  the  lines,  or  where  -cai)itals  richly 

* See  aAKijKNicKs’  Mauazink,  Jfccetnbor  18,  1880,  page  C49. 
f Ibid,  page  G40.  ! Ibid,  page  648. 


carved  seem  to  re  piiro  no  other  ornament.  In  such  cases  sound  judgment’ 
good  taste,  and  expenonco  are  indispensable. 

whatever  the  architecture  of  the  church  may  be,  tho  decoration  thereof 
inust  be  treated  with  reverence  and  care,  and  always  esteemed  a work  of 
b'-' *'t  f*T°’  ^ which  is  to  make  the  church  itself  more 


TIIK  ATIJELETE  AS  A 13ACHEEOR. 

I AM  a poor,  miserable,  dejected  bachelor,  without  a companion  to  cheer  mv 
heart,  or  a fond  voice  to  enliven  my  fireside  ; a sorry  plight  to  bo  alone  in  this 
great  world,  living  a life  of  solitude  and  celibacy  in  the  midst  of  social  cuiov 
ment,  and  surrounded  with  happy  hearths  and  homes.  Ah,  a sorry  nlivht  but 
it  is  so,  and  the  reader  must  know  why.  -r  v fa  > 

The  right  use  of  our  faculties  is  said  to  constitute  the  first  condition  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  truth  of  the  proposition  may  or  may  not  bo 
illustrated  by  my  case.  The  reader  must  decide.  It  is  sufficient  by  wav  of 
preface,  to  say  that  in  my  schooldays  I was  a famous  athlete,  and  mv  forte 
was  running  In  leaping,  walking,  boxing,  and  miscellaneous  exercises,  mv 
talents  were  freely  displayed,  but  in  running  I became  pre-eminent,  and  when 
my  schooldays  were  over  I did  occasionally  run,  but  whether  to  my  advantage 
or  otherwise  I am  not  even  now  prepared  to  say.  We  can  only  speak  definitelv 
of  what  has  really  happened.  •' 

Many  years  ago,  I lived  in  a sweet  little  sequestered  village,  about  thirtv 
four  miles  from  London— the  very  bosom  of  domestic  peace,  and  garden  of 
rustic  beauty.  It  was  a green,  old  hamlet,  with  fresh  emerald  meadows  where 
the  lark  trilled  his  spring  song  of  love,  and  with  mossy  and  richly-’fruited 
orchards,  where  the  blackbird  and  the  wren  resumed  their  autumn  warblings  • 
it  was  surrounded  with  sloping  hills,  with  verdant  sides,  where  the  furze 
climbed  up  the  steeps  with  its  golden  laughter,  and  the  heather  hung  its  crim- 
son bells.  It  had  broad  forests,  shelving  down  into  the  valleys,  and  scattered 
clumps  of  trees,  and  luxuriant  brakes.  In  fact,  it  was  just  the  place  to  fill  a 
young  enthusiast  with  romance  and  poetry,  and  I,  with  a susceptible  heart 
and  a keen  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  was  thoroughly  intoxicated  ’ 
At  the  further  end  of  the  village  dwelt  an  old  dame,  with  a lovely  daughter 
and  from  the  first  intimation  I had  of  this,  I was  in  a state  of  great  anxiety 
to  see  her— the  daughter,  not  the  dame.  At  last  I did  behold  her,  and  like  a 
lark  carried  away  by  a storm,  when  sunning  himself  in  the  blue  heavens  so 
was  I,  upon  the  wings  of  my  own  enthusiasm,  hurried  into  the  anxieties  of 
impassioned  first  love.  She  was  a thorough  Hebe,  with  a delicious  cherry 
complexion,  soft,  hazel  eyes,  lips  that  really  were  like  rubies— putting  aside 
the  hackneyed  phrases  of  novelists— and  rich  flowing  ringlets  of  jet  black  hair. 
Oh  1 pens  and  ink  are  detestable  mediums  of  expression — she  was  perfection  — 
let  that  suffice.  ’ 

Well,  we  became  acquainted,  and  were  plighted  in  troth,  after  a romantic 
fashion  of  our  own,  by  means  of  a flower  correspondence,  for  she  was,  if  possi- 
ble, even  more  enthusiastic  than  myself  in  the  preservation  of  ancient  and 
poetic  customs,  and  delighted  in  anything  that  was  opposed  to  the  prosaic 
methods  of  the  conventional  world.  Into  the  bonds  of  mutual  constancy  and 
affection  we  entered  with  ardent  souls,  and  with  a total  disregard  for  the 
etiquette  of  courtship,  caring  for  poetry  only,  and  endeavouring,  at  any  sacri- 
fice, to  give  every  one  of  our  actions  a warm  colouring  of  romance. 

My  J ulia,  for  that  was  her  name,  informed  me  that  she  had  a comfortable 
fortune  at  her  command  when  she  should  be  of  age  ; and  I learned  also  that 
she  had  a brother  embarked  in  commercial  enterprise  in  London.  Introductions 
and  explanations,  however,  were  of  too  common-place  a character  for  us  and 
so  it  was  long  before  I had  an  interview  with  Julia’s  mother.  Unless’  the 
adventure  had  in  it  something  very  extravagant,  we  neither  of  us  cared  to 
prosecute  it.  Meeting  in  the  forest  at  sunrise  to  recite  verses  to  each  other 
gliding  down  the  glassy  river,  and  between  the  beds  of  rushes  and  green 
islands,  at  moonlight ; having  imaginary  partings  and  greetings,  and  mSiing 
protestations  of  eternal  affection,  writing  sonnets  to  each  other,  and  leaving 
them  under  stones  and  beside  springs,  till  called  for  ; these  were  the  sort  o1 
adventures  into  which  we  plunged,  and  nothing  which  smacked  of  romance  or 
bore  the  stamp  of  chivalry,  or  primitive  custom,  was  too  ridiculous  for  us.’  I 
studied  the  Spanish  guitar  on  purpose  to  serenade  her,  and  arranged  (at  great 
care,  and  almost  incalculable  anxiety),  a series  of  morris  dances,  hawking 
parties.  May  Day  festivals,  andjother  rustic  sports  and  pastimes,  on’purpose  to 
amuse  my  Julia;  and  when  there  was  a chance  of  placing  her  in  a prominent 
position,  as  on  May  Day,  for  instance,  when  she  presided  as  queen,  my  heart 
would  thump  so,  and  my  whole  nervous  system  be  in  such  a state  of  excitement, 
that  il  swooned  before  it  was  half  over.  We  corresponded  with  each  other 
by  means  of  flowers,  and  I sat  up  three  nights  successively,  besides  purchasing 
several  pounds’  worth  of  books  upon  the  subject  in  order  to  decipher  her  first 
letter,  and  then  I was  a week,  labouring  almost  incessantly  night  and  day, 
before  I could  choose  the  proper  flowers  to  compose  an  answer.  Things  were 
going  on  in  this  style,  and  we  were  literally  steeped  in  a frenzy,  and  knew  no 
limits  to  our  manifestations  of  poetic  feeling.  I began  to  talk  of  marriage  • 
Julia  consented,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  high  road  to  the  altar.  I bought  a 
ring,  prepared  our  eards,  had  an  introduction  to  Julia’s  mother,  and  the'’ pro- 
mise of  the  same  to  her  brother,  and  I seemed  now  waiting  on  the  borders  of 
a happy  region  into  which,  when  the  time  should  arrive,  I should  enter,  to 
realise  the  delicious  luxuries  of  connubial  bliss.  Oh  ! what  a happy  man  was 
I ! I wandered  all  day  in  the  woods,  absorbed  in  the  one  thought  of  tlie  happi- 
ness which  awaited  me,  and  dreamed  at  night  (when  I was  so  lucky  as  to  get 
ton  minutes’  sleep)  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  were  opening  before  me,  and  the 
path  thereto  was  strewed  witn  honeydews  and  flowers. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  manner  of  Julia  underwent  a great  change;  she 
grew  prosiac,  and  actually  introduced  the  idea  of  money  into  her  conversation, 
and  hinted  at  the  penalties  associated  with  commercial  speculations  and  tho 
anguish  which  must  wait  upon  a noble  mind  when  entangled  in  pecuniary  difli- 
culty.  I was  perplexed  almost  to  confusion.  Did  she  hint  at  my  slender 
means,  and  consequent  inability  to  keep  a home  together  ? I had  never  thought 
of  such  a thing ; and  if  tho  idea  had  ever  entered  my  mind,  it  would  have 
been  immediately  dismissed.  What  had  we  to  do  with  money  matters  ? Could 
we  not  live  on  tho  nectar  of  flowers  ? — or  on  morning  dew  ? — or  upon  the  frag- 
rance of  summer  nights  ? Tho  flowers  and  tho  stats  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  such  sordid  things, — and  why  should  wo,  who  were  infinitely  more 
etlicrial  than  they  ? Tho  thought  rushed  upon  mo  that  she  had  used  1110  as  a 
toy,  and  having  had  her  fill  of  romance  and  folly,  cared  no  more  for  mo  than 
for  a faded  rush.  My  conclusion  was  confirmed  liy  her  si  range  maimer  ; and 
one  evening,  when  wo  had  engaged  to  meet  at  our  old  trysting  place,  under  a 
clump  of  elms  in  tho  wood,  it  struck  mo  that  1 would  watch  her  from  her  home. 
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I dill  so,  and  saw  her  loavo  licr  motlier'H  thronliold  ; but  oil  ! tho  roniombraiico 
almost  ohokes  me  -slio  wait  not  alone,  but  loauiiiK  ou  tho  anu  of  a youiiK  and 
bandaomo  man  ! 1 ^jaapod  for  breath,  ami  rocUod  from  side  to  side  in  my  giut. 

J was  liiddy,  and  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to  save  myself  from  falling  ! Slio 
false  to  mo  1 — to  me,  too  ; after  I bad  studied  lironob,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ; 
bad  mastered  the  Language  of  Klowers,  and  the  Siianiali  guitar  ; bad  gone 
tlirough  innumorable  tortures  in  learning  to  danoo  ; bad  been  tbrieo  ou  the 
point  of  death  from  taking  oold  by  rambling  with  her  in  tho  moonlight,  and 
had  twiee  been  half  drowned  by  seeking  waterdilies  for  her  in  a boat  whio  i 1 
WiiH  uiuvblo  to  iiifiutv^o!  Sho  fulao  to  iiic  ! after  1 liatl  i^ono  through  all  this 
—not  to  mention  hundreds  of  other  things,  most  of  whieh  turned  out  wretched 
failures— for  her,  and  her  only  ! Ob,  gall  and  wormwood  ! Oh,  rankled  soul 
and  laeorated  heart ! I would  bavo  been  spiked  for  sparrows  to  ]ieek  at,  or 
cast  beneath  tho  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  rather  than  sho  should  have  jilted 

”^*\Vcll,  I followed  Julia  and  her  companion— saw  them  take  tho  path  to  tho 
appointed  meeting-place — saw  him  entrust  to  her  a bundle  of  papers,-— vows 
aiul  honeyed  rvords,  of  course  ; — saw  him  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her 
and  then,  after  bidding  her  farewell,  depart. 

AVhat  was  tho  impulse  which  posseted  me  I know  not ; but  somehow  my 
heart  seemed  turned  upside  down  within  mo,  and  I had  not  the  conr.age  to  meet 
her  as  I liad  appointed.  I stood  behind  a thicket,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

I summoned  all  my  courage,  turned  upon  my  heel,  and  ran  like  an  alTtighted 
deer  across  tho  forest.  I reaohed  tho  hamlet,  gained  my  room,  packed  up  my 
few  papers,  and  stowed  them  away  in  my  pockets,  gathered  together  tho 
only  few  shillings  I possessed,  and  set  oil'  again,  and  did  not  cease  running 
till  I found  myself  in  the  streets  of  London,  with  sore  feet,  haggard  looks,  a 
famished  stomach,  and  a broken  heart.  The  moment  I paused--which  I did 
from  sheer  exhaustion — I made  a vow  never  to  contract  an  intimacy  with 
another  woman  as  long  as  I might  live. 

It  was  a remarkable  change  to  find  myself  in  the  wilderness  of  a great  city, 
without  a friend,  and  without  a shilling,  and  with  a heart  literally  bursting 
with  anguish.  But  I bore  up,  and  wrote  to  my  friends  for  assistance  ; and,  at 
last,  after  innumerable  sulTerings,  obtained  a position  in  which  to  earn  my 
bread.  I never  wrote  to  the  place  of  ray  former  residence  ; I resolved  that  not 
a soul  there  should  hear  from  me  again ; it  was  the  Dead  Sea  of  my  hopes, 
from  which  I had  escaped  with  a blighted  heart  ; and  its  rustic  simplicity  and 
verdant  beauty  made  it  appear,  through  the  hazy  medium  of  memory,  only 
more  hateful  still,  as  a place  which  promised  what  it  meant  never  to  fulfil.  Ten 
years  elapsed,  during  which  time  I mingled  with  the  chafing  crowd  of  a 
commercial  city,  and  learnt  the  bitter  lessons  of  its  daily  woes  ; becoming,  at 
last,  perfectly  reconciled  with  its  dusty  details,  and  harmonized  with  all  its 
iron  customs  and  conventionalities.  As  for  romance,  I had  not  to  be  cured  of 
that,  for  I left  it  behind  me,  under  the  clump  of  elms,  when  I started  on  my 
running  expedition. 

One  morning  I was  conversing  on  business  matters  with  a friend,  and  he 
introduced  me  to  a young  man  as  a fit  person  to  assist  me  in  a speculation 
then  pending.  The  agent  was  a fine  fellow,  of  some  thirty-five  years.  I took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  felt  anxious  for  a commercial  interest  to  be  struck  between 
us.  We  grew  desperately  friendly,  and  spent  our  evenings  together  at  the 
debating  clubs  and  lecture-rooms  ; and  were  soon  established  on  visiting  terms, 
and  in  the  most  cordial  exchange  of  mutual  sympathies. 

The  autumn  was  near,  and  one  morning  my  new  friend  called  upon  me  to 
take  a trip  with  him  to  a distant  county  town,  as  business  was  somewhat  dead, 
and  my  health  somewhat  shaken.  I consented,  and  the  next  morning  we  were 

on  the  coach  at  seven,  for  the  town  of  W , where  most  of  my  friend’s 

relatives  resided. 

Away  we  went,  whisking  along  merrily  through  the  green  hedgerows,  till 
the  grey  spire  of  the  village  church  peeped  at  us  from  above  the  trees.  We 
put  up  at  an  inn  for  the  night ; and  the  next  morning  repaired  to  the  house  of 
my  friend’s  mother,  with  whom  resided  also  his  sister.  I was  to  have  a general 
introduction  to  the  family,  and  looked  forward  to  the  full  development  of  a 
friendship,  which  had  already  proved  a delight  and  solace  to  me,  in  this  intro- 
duction to  his  family. 

We  arrived  at  the  house,  which  was  a substantial  farm  residence,  and  were 
soon  comfortably  seated  at  dinner,  I on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  friend’s  very 
aged  mother,  Mr.  Wilmot,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  little  Wilmots,  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  Mrs.  Wilmot,  his  sister,  was  away  on  a visit  to  a 
friend,  and  was  expected  home  in  the  evening,  when  I was  to  be  introduced  to 
her. 

The  dinner  was  over.  We  had  a comfortable  gossip,  and  while  my  friend 
Courtney  arranged  some  family  matters,  I had  a hearty  romp  with  the 
children.  We  had  a ramble,  and  returning  home  for  the  evening  ; and  learnt 
that  during  our  absence  Mrs.  Wilmot  bad  returned,  and  would  be  with  us 
presently.  By  some  accident,  I was  left  sitting  by  the  fire  alone,  when  a rust- 
ling on  the  stairs  startled  me,  and  Mith  a matronly  air,  in  walked — starlight 
and  darkness  ! — my  former  idol,  Julia.  I felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  cheeks,  and 
my  heart  seemed  hot  with  the  mutual  recognition.  Feelings,  which  had 
slumbered  for  ten  years,  rushed  in  a flood  upon  me,  and  I was  overwhelmed 
with  emotion.  Before  she  could  recover  from  her  own  surprise,  and  address 
me,  I fell  on  my  knees,  and  implored  her  mercy.  “ Will  you  be  mine?”  I 
shrieked.  “ Marry  me,  my  own  Julia,  and  make  me  happy.”  My  frantic 
manner  terrified  her,  and  she  answered,  ‘ ‘ Here  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Wilmot.” 
The  word  “ husband  ” went  through  my  heart  like  a sharp  splinter  from  an  ice- 
berg, or  a volley  of  frozen  shot,  and  chilled  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body . 
I was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and  without  a single  word  more — without,  for 
the  moment.lknowing  what  I was  about — I rushed  into  the  hall,  seized  my  hat, 
and  away  I ran,  looking  neither  right  nor  left  for  three  weary  hours,  when  I 
found  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city . I now  slackened  my  pace,  and 
began  to  think  whether  I was  strictly  compos  mentis,  or  whether  I was  bound 
up  with  some  mysterious  ordination  of  fate.  I trudged  on,  and  got  to  my 
lodgings,  where  I plunged  headlong  into  bed,  and  stayed  there,  half  asleep  and 
half  awake,  tortured  both  asleep  and  awake  by  the  most  horrible  dreams,  for 
three  days  and  nights.  At  last,  I ventured  to  rise  and  dress  myself,  and  some- 
what composed  by  starvation  and  qniet,  I shaved,  breakfasted,  and  went  to 
business. 

There  was  Courtney,  like  an  evil  genius,  sitting  in  my  counting-house, 
waiting  my  arrival.  We  greeted  each  other  somewhat  coldly,  stared  at  each 
other,  made  a few  remarks  upon  the  weather,  and  the  current  news,  to  which 
I said  yea  and  nay  quite  at  random,  and  without  thinking  or  knowing  aught 
of  what  I was  speaking.  We  grew  cordial  again,  however,  but  not  a single 
word  was  ever  said,  not  the  most  distant  reference  ever  made,  to  the 
mysterious  meeting,  and  my  more  mysterious  departure  from  the  town  of 
W . 


1 have  Icarncil,  bowevor,  by  oilier  nieans,  that  the  man  with  whom  I saw 
my  .lulia  eoiivcrsiiig — Ibo  HiiiipoRod  rival,  who  put  liiH  arm  fondly  around  her 
waist,  and  kissed  her  in  tho  forest  path  was  no  other  than  her  own  brother 
Courtney,  who  at  tho  time  was  in  dillieulties,  anrl  under  fear  of  arrest,  and 
hence  unwilling  to  bo  soon  by  strangers  until  Ids  all'airs  improved.  I ascertained, 
also,  that  .lulia  bad  instituted  every  search  and  inquiry  for  mo,  but  in  vain  ; 
that  sho  bad  Bull'ered  almost  inexpressiblo  grief  at  losing  mo,  and  after  a long 
and  iiainful  allliction,  induced  by  tho  troubled  state  of  her  mind,  had  accepted 
tho  hand  of  Mr.  \Vilmot,  in  tho  hope  of  banishing,  by  tho  active  duties  of 
married  life,  a memory  wliich  to  her  was  ono  of  sufrering  and  sadness. 

I felt  keenly  for  her,  and  tho  conseiousnoss  that  my  own  hasty  and  harsh 
jndgmont  was  tho  cause  of  misery  to  her  and  to  myself,  tortures  mo  almost  to 
madness,  whenever  I suffer  it  to  ocoujiy  my  thoughts.  I know  now  how  faith- 
fully she  loved  mo,  but  it  is  too  late;  and  for  tho  rest  of  my  days  1 shall  do 
penance  as  a cheerless  and  companionlcss  wanderer  ; and  reap  the  liitter  fruit 
of  my  own  hasty  and  uncharitable  judgment  as  a miscrablo  bachelor. 


AN  OLD  IIOETICUIrTURAL  SUBUliB. 

By  the  J’li.OT  or  Ball’s  Pond. 

WiiKN  tho  very  interesting  article  on  South  Kensington  appeared  in  tho 
Magazine  (Aug.  5,  188’2,  p.  490)  it  occurred  tome  that  a certain  district  in  the 
northern  suburbs  could  very  well  match  it  in  importance  as  regards  horticul- 
ture, if  not  in  other  ways.  Chelsea,  Brompton,  and  Kensington,  with  the 
secondary  places  that  are  entangled  with  them,  are  undoubtedly  important 
historical  centres  of  horticultural  influences  ; but  on  the  opposite  side  of  London 
may  be  found  a school  as  great,  a classic  ground  as  interesting,  and  a history 
as  ejiochal  as  tho  south-western  suburbs  can  afford.  We  have  not  often  seen 
Royal  faces  or  courtly  equipages  ; we  have  but  recently  obtained  a second- 
rate  public  park,  and  a botanic  garden  has  never  been  thought  of  in  our  district. 
But  it  has  been,  and  in  some  degree  still  is,  the  steadfast  home  and  “ procreant 
cradle  ” of  horticultural  tastes  and  energies.  It  is  not  so  very  far  back  that 
the  forest  of  Waltham  covered  the  land  almost  to  the  gates  of  London  City, 
and  as  the  population  has  spread  in  the  north-eastern  suburbs  there  has  been 
a continuous  conflict  of  bricks  and  mortar  with  venerable  and  lovely  ruralities  ; 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  district  I intend  to  gossip  about,  though  only  three 
to  four  miles  distant  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  the  very  last  in  the  great 
boundary  belt  of  the  metropolis  to  be  built  upon  and  systematically  urbanized, 
so  as  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  great  London.  The  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  was  hemmed  in  with  houses  at  a time  when  we  of  Stamford  Hill 
and  Stoke  Newington  still  possessed  our  open  meadows,  our  woodlands,  groves, 
rookeries,  and  nightingales,  the  air  being  remarkably  pure  considering  the  near- 
ness of  the  great  City,  and  roses,  and  coniferous  trees,  and  pelargoniums,  and 
even  ericas  being  in  no  way  distressed  even  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  which,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  exactly  three  miles  distant  from  the 
General  Post  Office.  But  things  have  changed  and  are  changing.  London 
grows,  and  its  growth  is  sustained  by  the  consumption  of  sylvan  food  ; it 
swallows  parks  and  woodlands,  it  walks  over  green  fields,  and  it  uses  the 
singing  birds  as  kickshaws  to  make  a variation  in  the  order  of  the  more  solid 
dishes.  The  builders  “ discovered  ” this  district  about  the  year  1865  ; from 
that  date  there  was  an  end  of  the  group  of  “ villages  ” that  until  then  pre- 
served, as  at  the  very  gates  of  the  metropolis,  many  sweet  traditions  and  much 
of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  suburban  country  life.  Even  at  this  time  a 
shadow  of  the  rural  charm  remains.  The  Alexander  Park,  lying  between  Para- 
dise Row  and  the  Albion  ; Clissold  Park,  extending  in  an  opposite  direction  as 
far  as  Lordship  Park  ; to  which  may  be  added  as  public  property  Finsbury  Park, 
which  forms  a proper  boundary  to  the  district,  keep  for  us  some  green  open 
spaces,  and  enable  us  still  to  see  starlings  and  rooks  and  a few  rarer  birds  at 
times,  and  to  hear  with  some  constancy  the  songs  of  the  thrush,  the  blackbird, 
the  blackcap,  and  the  robin;  although,  alas,  the  nightingale  has  not  been 
heard  within  our  boundaries  since  the  year  1876,  when  the  writer  of  this  heard 
it  for  the  last  time  in  its  long  accustomed  haunts,  the  great  estate  of  the  New 
River  Company.  The  “ parks  ” have  been  mentioned.  To  these  may  be 
added  Hackney  Downs  on  the  London  side,  and  the  New  River  property  on  the 
countryside.  It  maybe  that  the  New  River  Company  has  many  sins  to 
answer  for,  and  one  great  crime  may  be  charged  against  them  by  the  writer  at 
any  time  that  may  be  convenient.  But  their  settling  lakes,  filtering  beds,  and 
engine  works  extending  from  the  beautiful  engine  house  in  the  Green  Lanes  to 
the  district  of  Woodberry  at  the  extreme  end  of  Lordship  Road,  fixes  in  this 
district  a good  square  mile  of  wood  and  water,  or  in  other  words,  of  grass, 
trees,  gardens,  open  sky,  and  say,  about  seventy  acres  of  pure  water,  which  is 
always  in  motion  and  always  most  beautiful  to  behold. 

But  I started  with  the  idea  “ of  a walk.”  Let  us  then,  as  the  clown  used  to 
say  at  Stepney  Fair,  “let  us  take  a walk  down  Bond  Street.”  We  will  start 
from  Dalston  Junction,  and  trip  eastward,  westward,  and  northward,  but  not 
southward,  lest  by  following  the  compass  we  should  be  lost  in  London,  or 
tempted  at  last  to  turn  westward  to  that  very  Bond  Street  where  clowns  de- 
light to  perambulate,  peregrinate,  and  procrastinate.  Dalston,  you  will  please 
remember,  should  be  spelt  Dorlston,  and  Hoxton  is  rightly  pronounced  by  the 
vulgar  people,  who  soften  the  x into  a a,  for  the  proper  spelling  is  Hogsden  : in 
old  times  the  place  was  a piggery.  The  writer  of  this  remembers  with  no  faint 
remembrance  when  Hackney,  Dalston,  and  Homerton  were  largely  dotted 
with  flower  gardens,  orchards,  and  water-cress  beds,  Hackney  being  especially 
celebrated  for  its  “water-cresses.”  Does  any  horticultural  reader  of  this 
remember  John  Smith  of  Dalston  ? He  made  a good  nursery  and  a good  trade, 
and  if  Fate  were  just  (as  she  cannot  be  as  the  sister  of  Fame)  he  would  be  now 
enrolled  amongst  England’s  worthies ; whereas  the  man  is  forgotten,  and  the 
site  of  the  nursery  is  marked  by  rows  of  small  houses.  John  Smith  carried 
out  the  proper  governing  principles  of  a nursery  trade  in  a high-hatided 
manner.  His  nursery  stock  was  of  first-class  character,  his  fruit  trees  might 
be  trusted  to  be  true  to  name,  and  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  herbaceous  line,  his 
old  foreman,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  being  a master  of  that  department,  after  having 
devoted  forty-five  years  (as  he  told  me)  to  the  collecting  and  verifying  of  the 
species  and  varieties.  Two  great  features  of  this  nursery  were  the  camellias 
and  chrysanthemums,  which  were  admirably  grown.  And  there  was  another 
thing  grown  here,  and  its  name  was  honesty — not  the  plant  honesty,  although 
that,  being  as  God  made  it,  is  honest  enough  ; but  the  business  was  carried 
on  in  such  a way  that  no  honest  man  ever  could  have  a quarrel  with  the 
house.  But  history  is  history.  Yes.  There  was  a great  trade  carried  on  by 
John  Smith,  and  it  may  interest  the  “ lordings  ” of  this  generation  to  inform 
them  that  Mr.  Smith  owned  and  supplied  the  best  shop  in  Covent  Garden  for 
many  years — the  very  shop  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Buck.  And  what  became  of 
I Smith’s  nursery  ? Well,  just  the  same  case  as  John  Salter  s nursery  of  classic 
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fiiino.  A railway  company  put  its  huge  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  I 
were  trampled  out.  'I'ho  North  London  Railway  went  through  the  heart  of  | 
the  nursery,  and  it  ceased  to  bo,  and  now  where  the  trees  waved  the  houses  are 
all  as  stiff  and  stjuare  as  tho  paradoxes  that  Do  Morgan  ran  away  from. 

Having  by  the  fancy  stage  reached  Dalston,  we  may  as  well  turn  aside  to 
Ball’s  Pond.  And  what  is,  or  was.  Ball's  Pond?  It  was  a real  pond,  filled 
with  common  water  of  a somewhat  muddy  colour.  Tho  hero  it  celebrates  was 
one  John  Ball,  who  kept  a house  of  entertainment  here,  of  a class  wo  now 
know  nothing  of.  He  invited  tho  gentry  to  his  garden  to  see  bull-baiting,  and 
to  his  “pond  ” to  see  a duck  hunt,  such  sports  being  quite  the  fashion  on  this 
side  of  London  so  lato  as  the  year  1832.  The  Ball’s  Pond  Road,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  tho  writer  was  occupied  with  tho  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Brookes,  who  carried  on  a trade  of  a quite  general  character.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  road  were  the  plantations  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  now  the  almshouses  stand,  were  the  forcing  pits,  green- 
houses, stoves, and  frames.  The  cactus  tribe  had  justice  done  to  it  here,  and 
one  of  the  lions  of  tho  time  was  the  now  common  Cactus  speciosissima,  the 
stock  of  which  occupied  top  shelves  in  large  lean-to  houses,  where  they 
flowered  gloriously. 

If  we  pursue  our  way  westward  we  shall  touch  Islington ; therefore,  we 
will  turn  back  and  ask  why  Kingsland  bears  the  name  it  is  known  by  ? It 
seems  very  properly  connected  with  King  Henry’s  Walk,  which  was  a secluded 
woodland  path  leading  to  the  proper  and  improper  haunts  of  King  Hal.  The 
adjoining  country  was  convenient  and  suitable  for  the  chase  ; and,  in  short, 
here  were  the  king’s  lands,  and  had  there  been  a rising  town  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  called  the  King’s  town  or  Kingston.  The  modern  name  testi- 
fies to  the  rurality  of  the  district  at  a comparatively  late  date,  when  London 
was  learning  to  swallow  and  digest  forests,  farms,  parks,  and  chases,  and  to 
this  day  here  are  the  king’s  lands.  But  another  step  brings  us  to  Hackney, 
the  name  of  which  is  said  by  Maitland  to  be  associated  with  hackney  horses 
and  hackney  coaches,  because  of  the  frequent  resort  to  this  suburb  for  the 
sake  of  its  fresh  air  and  rural  scenes  of  the  gentry  of  London.  It  happens, 
unfortunately  for  Maitland,  that  the  term  “hackney”  forahired  horse  is  as  old 
as  Chaucer  at  the  least,  and  is  really  derived  from  the  old  French  for  a slow- 
paced nag.  However,  this  was  not  many  years  since  a place  for  orchards  and 
water-cress  beds,  and  Homerton,  close  at  hand,  was  not  less  famous  for  market 
gardens.  One  of  the  most  amusing  bits  of  Hackney  history,  perhaps,  is  con- 
nected with  “ Ward’s  Corner,”  at  the  upper  end  of  Mare  Street,  near  Dalston 
Lane.  Ward  was  a member  of  Parliament,  a grasping  usurer,  a forger,  a cheat, 
a wretched  poisoner  of  cats  and  dogs  ; he  not  only  sat  in  the  “House”  but 
in  the  pillory,  and  although  doTibtless  he  could  curse,  he  could  also  pray.  And 
here  is  a prayer  of  his,  unique,  perhaps,  for  its  whining  avaricious  hypocrisy  : 

“ 0 Lord,  Thou  knowest  I have  nine  estates  in  the  City  of  London,  and  like- 
wise that  I have  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Essex.  I beseech 
Thee  to  preserve  the  two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex  from  fire  and  earth- 
quake ; and  as  I have  a mortgage  in  Hertfordshire,  I beg  of  Thee  likewise  to 
have  an  eye  of  compassion  on  that  county ; and  for  the  rest  of  the  counties 
Thou  mayest  deal  with  them  as  Thou  art  pleased.” 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  these  notes  to  remember  that  in  Hackney  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  established  and  maintained  the  most  important  horticultural 
establishment  of  its  class  ever  known  up  to  that  time,  whether  in  this  or  any 
country.  I shall  first  go  to  “Old  and  New  London”  (vol.  v.,  p.  514),  and 
then  draw  upon  my  own  recollections. 

St.  Thomas’s  Place,  Mare  Street,  marks  the  site  of  Barber’s  Barn,  once  the 
residence  of  John  Okey,  the  regicide.  In  due  time  this  became  the  abode  of 
John  Busch,  who  formed  a nursery  ground  here,  and  was  employed  by 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  to  lay  out  her  garden.  In  the  year  1771  Busch  sold 
his  stock  and  business  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
historical  firm.  The  business  grew,  and  the  boundaries  extended,  so  that  Well 
Street  defines  one  of  the  earlier  landmarks.  But  in  1787  the  Loddiges  removed 
to  land  purchased  by  them  from  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and 
then  the  firm  entered  upon  what  may  be  called  its  classical  career.  Turning 
to  memory’s  notebook,  the  writer  of  this  can  remember  when  the  nursery, 
which  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  border  lands  of  Hackney  and  Clapton,  con- 
tained a better  collection  of  plants  than  was  then  to  be  found  at  Kew.  It  is 
a point  of  no  small  importance  that  the  demands  of  trade,  though  treated  in  a 
proper  business  spirit,  were  not  the  only  stimulants  to  action  ; for  the  pits, 
houses,  and  open  plantations  were  furnished  with  a view  to  certain  botanical 
proprieties,  and  plants  that  were  not  in  demand  were  secured  and  earefully 
eultivated  for  the  then  sufficient  reason  that  they  were  interesting.  The 
“ Botanical  Cabinet,”  a book  of  the  highest  value  for  purposes  of  reference, 
was  the  outcome  of  the  large  system  of  management  that  prevailed,  and  it 
carried  the  name  and  fame  of  the  house  around  the  world.  The  great  curvi- 
linear house,  of  a grand  old  type  of  construction,  that  sheltered  the  camellias, 
was  one  of  the  lions  of  London  for  a sightseer  interested  in  horticulture  ; and 
the  management  of  the  camellias  made  an  impression.  Some  of  the  timid  cul- 
tivators of  the  present  day  would  be  benefited  could  the  whole  affair  be  con- 
jured into  life  again,  and  the  process  of  watering  be  performed  as  in  the  daring 
days  of  the  Loddiges.  The  water  was  driven  in  amongst  them  and  over  them 
as  though  they  could  never  have  enough,  and  the  growth  and  flowering  justified 
the  liberal  system.  The  palm  house  was  even  more  interesting  than  the  camellia 
house,  and  the  orchid  houses  were  crowded  with  all  the  known  species  of  which 
stocks  could  be  obtained.  In  several  parts  of  the  nursery  were  little  gardens 
in  the  nature  of  forsaken  nooks,  where  certain  choice  plants  were  most  care- 
fully provided  for,  and  then  left  undisturbed  for  years  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  was  a garden  of  Ixias,  a garden  of  hardy  Cypripediums,  and 
the  Trilliums  were  indulged  with  a nook  to  make  another  little  special  garden  ; 
and  there  were  many  more  such,  wherein  vegetable  beauties  held  festival  in 
their  own  way,  showing  a beauty  corresponding  with  their  perfect  health. 

The  year  1860  saw  the  obliteration  of  these  important  nurseries.  Then  the 
Crystal  Palace  had  become  fixed  at  Sydenham,  and  its  first  furnishing  of  palms, 
cycads,  and  other  of  the  more  characteristic  plants  was  accomplished  by  the 
transference  of  the  finest  specimens  from  Hackney.  _ The  ground  is  now  all 
covered,  but  possibly  a memorial  of  the  nursery  remains,  for  not  many  years 
since  the  writer  saw  a fine  Magnolia  conspicua  in  tho  small  garden  adjoining 
tho  dwelling  house,  and  can  aver  from  knowledge  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  nursery  this  tree  was  one  of  its  attractions. 

From  Loddiges  of  the  past  to  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  tho  present  the  tran- 
sition is  easy  in  a horticultural  as  well  as  a geographical  sense.  It  is  sornewhat 
singular  that  so  important  a nursery  should  rise  so  near  the  spot  occupied  by 
tho  Loddiges,  more  especially  seeing  tho  likeness  of  the  later  to  the  earlier 
ostablishmont.  To  a certain  class  of  horticulturists  Messrs.  Low  are  famous 
for  orchids,  but  to  tho  great  body  of  buyers  of  plants  they  aro  noted  for  keeping 
everything  from  nineponny  apple  trees  to  tho  most  costly  stovo  plants.  Tho 


Clapton  Nursery  was  commenced  in  1815  or  1816  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  who 
at  that  early  date  sent  out  a plant  collector  to  New  Holland.  This  collector 
was  the  lato  Mr.  William  Baxter.  In  the  year  1822  the  nursery  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Henchman  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackay.  Of  these  the  last  named 
still  cherishes  a love  of  choice  plants,  and  has  a considerable  collection  at 
Totteridge.  Soon  after  tho  date  last  namod^Mr.  Hugh  Low  came  to  tho  nur- 
sury,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  for  many 
years  until  his  death.  Tho  present  head  of  the  firm  is  Mr.  Stuart  Henry  Low, 
who  is  assisted  by  his  sons.  It  is  a matter  of  peculiar  interest  that  the  Clapton 
nursery  was  the  first  establishment  of  its  kind  in  which  heating  by  hot  water 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  place  of  the  old  smoke  flue.  Thus  the  old  horti- 
cultural suburb  is  qualified  to  contribute  an  important  entry  to  Haydn’s 
“ Dictionary  of  Dates.” 

There  arc  few  perhaps  on  our  side  who  can  call  to  remembrance  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Alexander,  which  occupied  the  ground  now  known  as  the 
Queen’s  Road,  Dalston.  His  taste  and  trade  ran  in  the  lines  of  the  florists,  and 
he  stood  high  amongst  them  as  representing  the  ranunculus,  the  pink, 
the  carnation,  the  anemone,  and  other  favourites  of  the  “old 
school.”  In  that  time  there  were  market  gardens,  small  nurseries, 
and  the  gardens  of  amateurs  innumerable,  extending  from  London  P’ields, 
northwards  and  eastwards,  for  very  considerable  distances.  Bethnal  Green 
was  a great  home  of  humble  but  enthusiastic  florists  ; Shoreditch  and  Hoxton 
abounded  with  gardens  in  which  auriculas,  pansies,  pinks,  and  polyanthuses 
were  admirably  grown;  and  in  Stoke  Newington,  which  was  then  quite  “in 
the  country,”  roses,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  dahlias  were  added  to  the 
pets  that  prospered  nearer  London,  and  the  working  classes  were  (so,  at  least, 

I think)  healthier  and  happier  than  they  are  now;  for  they  now  have  to  live  in 
Gothic  cottages  that  are  fanciful  in  front,  but  consist  only  of  brown-paper 
walls  and  mud  foundations,  and  have  no  gardens  to  compensate  for  their 
inward  discomfort. 

The  police  station  at  Stoke  Newington  marks  the  site  of  the  Eden  Nursery 
of  Mr.  William  Ross,  which  extended  along  the  line  of  frontage  as  far  as 
Victoria  Road,  comprising  perhaps  about  one  and  a half  acres.  This  place 
was  quite  a botanical  repository,  and  the  little  shop  window  was  almost  in- 
variably occupied  by  some  rare  and  beautiful  plant  in  flower.  A great  favourite 
here  was  the  8 trelitzia  regina.  On  the  other  side,  extending  from  the  Caledonian 
Tavern  to  Shacklewell  Lane,  was  the  Caledonian  Nursery  of  Mr.  John  Ross, 
brother  of  the  owner  of  the  Eden  Nursery.  There  was  here  a long  and  lofty 
plant-house,  always  painted  green,  and  usually  occupied  with  camellias.  A 
great  plant  at  that  time  was  the  now  common  Aucuba  japonica,  the  hardiness 
of  which  had  not  long  been  demonstrated.  Here  the  writer  first  saw  Salvia 
splendens,  which,  like  other  common  things,  was  once  a rarity  and  a wonder. 

Now  let  us  take  a walk  outward  towards  the  country.  The  first  notable 
spot  that  memory’s  notebook  bids  me  halt  at  is  between  Barrett’s  Grove  and 
the  Brunswick  Nursery — say,  opposite  West  Hackney  Church.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  there  remained  a small  square  tract  of  nursery  ground  here  (now 
covered  with  shops),  wherein  might  be  seen  clumps  of  rhubarb,  miniature 
avenues  of  mulberry  trees,  and  a very  old  dirty  greenhouse  filled  with  double 
white  camellias  that  in  their  season  were  literally  sheeted  with  their  lovely 
flowers.  This  was  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Mackay,  who  made  special  pets  of  his 
mulberry  trees,  charging  a high  price  for  them,  and  usually,  or  as  often  as 
possible,  bargaining  to  plant  them  himself.  A few  yards  further  north  and 
we  reach  the  “ Rochester  Castle,”  where  the  pleasant  smile  of  Robert  James 
gave  welcome  to  florists  of  “all  denominations,”  and  where  in  1846  was  held 
the  very  first  of  all  the  chrysanthemum  shows.  And  you  may  remember, 
perhaps,  that  as  late  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  James  used  every  year 
to  adorn  the  windows  of  the  tavern  with  chrysanthemum  blooms  and  grand 
specimens  of  apples  and  pears.  Having  innumerable  gardening  friends,  it  might 
be  no  difficulty  to  him  to  secure  a few  showy  samples,  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
Rochester  Castle  there  was  a glorious  fruit  garden  that  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  fruits.  This  ground  was  divided  by  a broad  footway  between  two 
tall  hedges,  now  marked  out  by  Kynaston  Road.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was 
occupied  by  a Mr.  Rigby  ; then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  finally, 
the  builders  walked  over  it.  Nearly  opposite  the  Rochester  Castle  was  the 
the  old  dispensary,  where,  some  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  ago.  Dr.  John 
Denny  began  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  to  cultivate  roses, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  chrysanthemums  in  his  leisure  hours.  Those 
subjects  were  his  especial  pets  at  that  time,  and  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
in  the  raising  of  seedlings.  But  the  town  was  growing  too  fast  for  such  enter- 
prises ; the  day  for  roses  and  strawberries  was  coming  to  a close  ; and  when 
he  moved  a furlong  or  so  farther  out  to  the  present  dispensary,  a few  yards 
beyond  Church  Street,  he  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  pelargoniurn, 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  zonals  made  a distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in 
the  history  of  floriculture.  There  is  no  name  more  tenderly  cherished  in  Stoke 
Newington  than  that  of  Dr.  Denny,  the  just  man,  the  cheerful  companion, 
the  painstaking  florist,,  the  friend  of  the  poor. 

A few  yards  further  and  we  step  across,  and  in  a few  moments  reach  a 
place  once  famous  for  rural  beauty,  for  nightingales,  and  for  plant  growing. 
Stoke  Newington  Common  is  so  changed  that  a severe  process  of  introspec- 
tion is  necessary  to  recall  the  pictures  of  the  past.  But  I have  dug  up  from 
my  memory  the  name  of  Adamson,  who  had  a nursery  here  and  also  a market 
garden.  Other  grounds  he  had  abutting  on  Stamford  Hill  and  skirting  Hackney 
Downs  ; in  fact.  Avenue  Road,  Hackney,  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
his  cauliflower  grounds.  He  was  a great  grower  for  hungry  London,  and 
everything  he  touched  brought  him  money.  I remember  his  peaches,  pines, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  all  thriving  as  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  London 
smoke,  for  the  air  was  comparatively  pure  in  these  districts  until  very  recently, 
and  even  now  the  great  open  spaces  that  remain  ensure  a better  atmosphere 
than  in  many  other  suburbs  that  aro  further  removed  from  tho  “great  wen.” 
It  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  writer  that  Mr.  Adamson  treated  every  detail 
of  his  business  artistically.  The  cauliflowers  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
They  were  planted  out  in  pits,  at  eight  inches  apart,  for  tho  winter.  In  tho 
spring  they  wore  taken  up  with  care,  being  then  strong  plants  with  largo 
loaves  and  abundant  roots.  They  were  all  carefully  packed  in  “rounds”  in 
hay,  and  carried  over  to  tho  grounds  at  Hackney,  where  they  were  planted  in 
rich  soil  thoroughly  well  made.  Although  many  acres  were  thus  ooverod  with 
cauliflowers,  every  plant  was  treated  as  though  required  for  exhibition,  and  the 
result  was  what  he  wanted — a paying  crop  for  hungry  London.  When  time 
had  shaken  tho  once  sturdy  frame  of  this  good  man  his  sons  took  to  the 
business,  but  altered  its  character,  and  failed.  Then  came  Mr.  Worlloj',  and 
thus  wo  come  round  once  more  to  tho  Stoke  Newington  Ohrysantheinum 
Society,  wherein,  during  a run  of  years — say,  from  185!)  onwards — one  of  the 
Wortloys  stood  first,  and  immovably  so,  in  tho  top  classes  for  out  blooms,  the 
most  successful  mau  in  that  section  that  perhaps  has  been  known.  But  tlio 
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gardoiis  nro  gone,  and  the  coininoii  liaa,  for  a coimnoii,  an  uiicuminon  appear- 
anoo,  being  dividoii  between  a railway  ooinimny,  a board  of  worka,  and 
skirtings  of  uncuinfortablo-louking  houses. 

Onee  more  wo  trudgo  along  the  high  road,  and  find  Stamford  Hill  not  much 
altered  during  a run  of  forty  years.  On  the  right  wo  pass  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  William  Chitty,  one  of  our  few  good  and  true  men  of  tlio  old  school,  and 
a most  worthy  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  his  worthy  father,  Mr.  Chitty  does 
more  for  his  neighbours  than  plant  their  gardens  and  supply  them  with  bulbs 
and  seeds,  lie  labours  in  the  intoreot  of  the  young,  and  occasionally  steals  an 
hour  to  supply  an  essay  to  a horticultural  paper,  haviug  no  bookish  notions,  but 
the  impulse  that  comes  from  having  something  fresh  to  say,  and  a conscious- 
ness of  capacity  to  tell  the  story  with  cllect,  A few  yards  further  and  wo  reach 
the  substantial  abode  of  Dr.  Kellock,  whoso  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants 
— yuccas,  agaves,  dasylirions,  and  the  like— has  furnished  this  paper  with 
matter  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dr.  Kellock  and  Dr.  Denny  wore 
foremost  in  lighting  the  battle  for  Horticulturo  at  South  Kensington,  when  the 
1‘hitistinos  invaded  the  sacred  land,  and  would  have  made  a second  Cremorno 
of  it.  The  horticulturists  triumphed,  and  if  things  are  not  very  bright  up 
there  just  now  the  disgrace  of  a complete  extinction  of  horticultural  endeavour 
was  averted  by  a certain  br.avo  baud,  of  which  the  two  gentlemen  named  were 
conspicuous  members.  A mile  further  down  the  road  was  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
rolem.au,  where  a good  business  was  done,  but  of  which  the  only  remainder  is 
the  name  of  the  place.  It  is  still  known  as  “ the  nursery  ” and  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Tottenham  may  bo  considered  to  mark  the  southern  side  of  it. 

^\  e will  return  to  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  on  retracing  our  steps  will 
note  wdiat  should  have  been  noted  before,  that  the  Stoke  Newington  railway 
station  occupies  the  spot  where  dwelt  Mr.  Williams,  the  famous  tulip  grower, 
whose  spacious  garden  was  overlooked  by  those  who  rode  on  the  outside  of  the 
Totteuharn  omnibus,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  many  sylvan  peeps  then  at 
cemmand  in  the  pleasantride  to  the  High  Cross.  But  we  must  go  up  Church  Street 
and  pass  the  spot  where  stood  Abney  House,  and  where  stood  the  residence  of 
Meetwood,  and  where  stood  the  residence  of  Daniel  Defoe;  and  again  to 
Church  l\ow,  where  dwelt  Is.aac  D’Israeli,  and  where  also  dwelt,  under  the  care 
of  a Mr.  Allan,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  American  poet,  who  returned  to  the 
United  St.ates  in  1822.  The  whole  of  the  street  from  Stamford  Hill  to  the 
Oreen  Lanes  a length,  say,  of  nearly  half  a mile — is  as  rich  in  history  as  any 
half-mile  in  all  London  ; but  it  would  consume  a whole  sheet  of  the  Magazine 
to  make  a mere  outline  of  particulars.  The  Assembly  Rooms  and  the  half- 
dozen  shops  that  fill  up  between  the  narrow  alley  and  Defoe  Road  mark  the 
spot  where  stood  Defoe’s  house, wherein  “Robinson  Crusoe”  was  written.  There 
was  a mulberry  tree  in  the  garden,  under  the  shade  of  which,  tradition  said, 
Defoe  often  plied  his  pen  in  the  pleasant  summer  time,  and  that  mulberry  tree 
was  secured  by  a worthy  man,  John  Curry,  of  Brook  Street,  who  cut  it  up  for 
rustic  furniture,  and  it  might  be  difficult  now  to  identify  or  even  hear  of  a 
square  foot  of  the  memorial  timber.  Twenty  years  ago  the  churchyard  was  in 
a deplorable  state  of  neglect  ; but  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  then  residing  near  at 
hand,  planted  it  at  his  own  expense  in  the  informal  style  of  a country  church- 
yard with  miscellaneous  shrubs  and  trees,  all  of  which  have  made  fine  growth 
and  do  credit  to  the  planter  and  the  parish. 

A turn  to  the  left  up  Albion  Road  takes  us  past  the  site  of  a very  important 
nursery  that  about  fifty  years  .since  was  formed  by  Mr.  John  Milne  out  of  an 
old  sandpit.  It  was  one  of  the  best  known  nurseries  of  its  time.  Some  of  the 
houses  were  deep  in  the  hollow  of  the  pit,  and  some  of  the  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs  were  on  steep  slopes,  very  little  having  been  done  to  alter  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  For  nursery  purposes  the  ground  answered  admir- 
ably. Such  peculiar  plants  as  rhododendrons,  andromedas,  and  the  like,  grew 
as  freely  in  the  sand  as  in  the  best  of  peat.  In  the  houses  were  manv  fine 
camellias, and  a remarkably  fine  Rhododendron  arboreum,  and  near  the  entrance 
gate  was  a fine  tree  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  in  the  extreme  front,  disputing 
the  public  way  with  the  passer  by,  was  a very  beautiful  but  smallish  tree  of 
the  purple  beech.  Milne  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  45,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a Mr.  Brown,  and  after  him  came  Mr.  Kirtland,  and  after  him  the  inevit- 
able, inexorable,  and  emphatic  blotter  out  of  all  romance  and  beauty— the 
Builder  ! 

A turn  to  the  right  brings  us  to  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Robert  Oubridge  in 
years  gone  by  a great  chrysanthemum  man,  a great  fuchsia  man,  a great 
camellia  man,  and  for  some  years  past  a busy  market  man,  and  a great  gun 
m bouvardias,  fuchsias,  poinsettias,  and  pelargoniums,  which  are  turned  out 
in  quantities,  and  are  destined,  like  the  cauliflowers  that  have  been  discoursed 
of,  to  feed  hungry  London.  i 

Passingthe  southern  side  of  Clissold  Park,  with  its  beautiful  boundary  of  trees  ! 
turf,  and  water,  we  reach  the  Green  Lanes,  which,  by  reason  of  this  same  park*  ! 
are  still  green,  though  the  wild  roses  and  brambles  that  many  of  3’ou  remember  I 
have  changed  to  walls  and  gates,  and  the  houses  rank  in  order  where  the  dairy 
cows  graz^,  from  which  many  of  us  obtained  the  nourishments  that  youth 
needed.  Brownswood  Park,  which  lies  all  on  the  left  as  we  go  down  the  hill  1 
towards  the  eastle  of  the  New  River  Company,  was  formerly  occupied  with  an  ' 
extensive  nursery  extending  from  Blackstock  Road  to  Lordship  Park  The 
owner  was  Mr.  Smith,  a first-class  tradesman,  who  kept  a good  general  collec- 
tion of  useful  plants.  The  greenhouses  were  contained  in  a quadrangle 
surrounded  by  a lofty  wall,  and  in  these  were  large  stocks  of  pelargoniums 
verbenas,  petunias,  and  camellias.  From  this  nursery  the  Mimulus  Youngi 
which  stirred  the  horticultural  world  to  some  purpose  fifty  jeais  a»o  was 
distributed  in  thousands.  ° ’ 

We  will  finish  our  walk  and  shake  hands  at  Newington  Green,  which  has 
been  made  respectable  by  the  landscape  gardener.  Where  you  see  the  name  of 
Burton  on  a shop  front  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Rogers,  who  has  described 
Its  interior  in  the  openmg  lines  of  his  “Pleasures  of  Memory.”  The  writer 
remembers  the  house  and  the  garden  and  the  great  plane  tree  as  Rogers  left 
them  at  his  death  m 1855,  at  which  time  there  were  many  noble  elm  trees  on 
the  green,  of  which  a few  remain  in  sad  decrepitude.  Mildmay  House  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  green  ; it  was  our  English  Blue  Beard’s  secret  rendezvous 
and  became  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Not 
a of  it  now  remains.  On  the  same  side  of  the  green  lived  for  many 

years  Mr.  Bowerbank,  the  naturalist,  whose  widow  occupies  the  house  still 
and  in  soine  degree  maintains  the  zoological  collection.  Whenever  any  decided 
change  takes  place  in  the  configuration  of  this  spot,  Mrs.  Bowerbank’s  house 
will  surety  go,  for  it  narrows  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Lanes,  and  its  garden 
wall  contributes  an  element  of  danger.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a peacock  or 
garden  and  roam  upon  the  green,  but  the  truant  is  ' 
caught  with  little  difficulty  and  restored  to  the  historical  garden.  On  the 
southern  side  there  is  a house  made  conspicuous  by  a pair  of  stone  eagles  on 
the  gateway  piers.  That,  according  to  local  tradition,  was  a royal  palace,  first 

enry  VII.,  afterwards  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  there  are  no  trustful  evidences 


at  command  to  justify  the  story  ; and  the  house  and  its  belongings,  even  if  but 
a roriiainder  of  the  original  structure,  is  undoubtedly  of  later  date  than  the  time 
of  King  Hal.  It  is  Jacobean  and  a mere  remnant.  Put  there  is  not  one  house 
m tins  eucloHure  but  is  worthy  of  a history,  and  for  the  most  past  of  an 
honourable  nature  ; for  scholars,  divines,  philosophers,  and  patriots  have 
sought  the  retirement  of  this  open  space,  with  its  green  grass  and  leafy  trees, 
and  have  been  enabled,  by  the  quiet  they  enjoyed  in  a pure  air  and  a cheerful 
scone  to  carry  on  their  beneficial  labours  free  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
giddy  town.  And  it  may  bo  worth  adding  that  the  few  old  red  brick  houses 
that  now  remain  here,  and  in  Church  Street,  are  genuine  relics  of  the  time  of 
(^ueen  Anno.  'J'his  point  is  of  interest  only  because  wo  are  agitated  by  an 
architectural  revival,  which  probably  reproduces  the  Queen  Anno  style  wnU 
a dijjcrence.  Farewell. 


HOT  CODLINGS. 

Mark  how  the  introduction  brings  us  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
interesting  plot  to  be  developed : — 

A little  old  woluiiii  her  living  she  got 
By  selling  of  codlings— hot — hot— hot. 

“ A little  old  woman  !”  What  an  exquisite  picture  does  it  suggest  of  a»ed 
poverty  endeavouring  to  gain  by  honest  industry  a livelihood  through  the  sale 
of  fruit,  rendered  more  tempting  by  the  culinary  preparation  it  had  under- 
gone ! Gratifying  is  it  for  us  to  know  that  her  exertions  were  rewarded that 

“ her  living  she  got.”  Her  desires  were  doubtless  few.  but  these  wereattained, 
and  the  trifling  necessaries  that  her  age  required  were  within  her  reach.  A 
poet  who  adhered  less  strictly  to  nature  would  have  doubtless  sacrificed  truth 
for  elegance  of  diction,  and  described  the  heroine  as 

An  elderly  dame,  who  emolument  sought. 

By  the  sale  of  fruit  to  a baked  state  brought — 

or,  perhaps,  as  Alfred  Tennyson  would  have  more  harmoniously  phrased  it — 
Near  unto  the  ancient  portal, 

Telling  yet  of  Templar’s  fame. 

Daily  sat  an  aged  mortal. 

Daily  sat  an  aged  dame  ; 

Apples  round  her,  dun  and  russet, 

Which  the  vulgar  “ codlings  ” name ; 

Calm  amid  the  rush  of  many. 

Still  she  watched  the  charcoal  flame. 

Never  weary  of  the  dreary. 

Ever  vending  of  the  same. 

But  how  tame  and  ineffective  would  this  have  been  compared  with  the  simple 
energy  of  the  original ! We  can  fancy  how  Wilkie  would  have  painted  the 
“little  old  woman” — how  picturesque  would  have  been  her  red  shawl,  con- 
trusting  with  the  grey  antiquity  of  her  bonnet,  and  how  cheerfully  the  glow- 
ing embers  would  have  shone  forth  in  Rembrandt-like  combination  of  light 
and  shade  beneath  the  piled  up  pyramids  of  Pomona ! In  the  seeond  line  a 
strict  grammarian  might  possibly  object  to  the  supplemental  preposition,  but 
it  happily  measures  out  the  rhythm  and  indicates  the  conditions  of  the 
sale— 

— — selhng  of  codlings  hot,  hot,  hot. 

A magnificent  climax  ! Not  a mere  verbal  affirmation — a single  adjective  to 
describe  the  amount  of  caloric  imparted  to  the  apples— but  a double  repetition 
of  the  word,  to  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the  heat  as  by  the  three  degrees 
of  eomparison — warm,  warmer,  warmest,  “Hot,  Hot,  Hot!!!”  The  last 
absolutely  burns  itself  into  the  memory.  But  to  proceed  : — 

Now,  this  little  old  woman,  as  I’ve  been  told — 

Mark  ! “As  I’ve  been  told.”  The  writer  does  not  affirm  this  as  a fact  that 
had  fallen  within  his  own  personal  observation,  but  simply  as  a circumstance 
related  to  him  by  another — 

Though  her  codlings  were  hot,  she  was  monstrously  cold. 

No  doubt ! It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  such  wholesome  and  genial 
edibles  as  those  which  formed  the  staple  of  her  merchandise  would  be  most 
in  request.  “She  was  monstrously  cold,”  a very  happy  phrase,  depictive  of 
her  shivering  situation,  rendered  doubtless  more  aggravating  and  distressing 
by  the  contrast  of  her  own  chilly  condition  with  the  warmth  of  her  codlings. 
And  what  does  the  elderly  lady  do  ? Liebig,  knowing  the  physiologieal  eon- 
sequ'  nces  of  such  a deprivation  of  vital  heat,  would  have  done  the  same.  The 
warmth  of  the  system  must  be  restored,  and  to  effect  this  a stimulant  seems 
to  have  been  the  resource,  for  the  poet  tells  us— 

So,  to  keep  herself  warm,  she  thought  it  no  sin — 

Primitive  innocence  and  beautiful  simplicity  united.  Had  she  thought  it 
would  prove  a transgression  of  moral  rectitude  she  would  have  ended  her 

da3  s rather  than  have  passed  the  bounds . What  ? The  modesty  of  the 

bard  shrinks  from  an  exposition  of  his  heroine’s  frailty,  and  leaves  the  hiatus 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  hearer,  contenting  himself  with  the 
slight  clue  afforded  by  the  rhyme.  What  a bold  and  original  conception  ! is 
there  anything  else  like  it  in  the  language  ? Dante  never  ventured  closer  to 

the  borders  of  the  sublime.  That  mystic  attains  a kind  of  Delphic 

grandeur.  It  is  like  the  shadow  of  Mephistopheles  falling  upon  the  Hartz 
Mountains  on  the  night  of  the  Walpurgis.  And  yet  a niche  in  Westminster 
Abbey  still  remains  unclaimed  for  the  poet  who  has  thus  elevated  his  art. — 
The  Mirror'. 


The  Homsey  and  Crouch  End  School  Board  takes  more  interest  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  than  most  boards.  But  the  result  does  not  seem  en- 
couraging. At  the  annual  examination  in  religious  knowledge  just  held  Mr.  George 
Ricks,  the  examiner,  put  questions  as  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  He  received  for  reply 
that  “ Moses  and  Aaron  disobe3ed  God  by  doing  good  to  other  people,  instead  of  to 
their  parents,  and  for  this  act  of  disobedience  theh  mother  put  them  in  an  ark  of 
bnh’ushes  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.” 

Getting  Married  is  with  some  an  exciting  business,  with  some  a very  serious 
business,  and  with  most  people  of  both  sexes  one  of  an  absorbing  nature.  But  there 
are  those  who  can  take  it  coolly.  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  while 
his  man-servant  was  dressing  him  for  church  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage.  Mr. 
Hurlstone,  the  artist,  was  busy  painting  a portrait  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  he 
asked  the  sitter  to  wait  a httle  while.  He  flew  to  the  church,  was  married,  and  re- 
turned to  his  studio  and  went  on  with  the  portrait.  The  world  does  not  approve  of 
such  manners. 
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®lje  ^lustrations. 

Auld  Lan«  Synk. 

'I'lin  lady  (loos  not  join  in  tho  song,  liaving  enough  to  do  to  supply  the  inspira- 
tion. Witti  the  relations  of  mistletoe  to  tho  scone  wo  can  have  nothing  to  do, 
being  seriously  minded  ; and  besides  tho  lady’s  relations  are  present  in  force, 

and liut  as  beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  tho 

complex  question  to  a future  time. 

The  Bloom  of  Life. 

A ripe  woman  and  a ruddy  child  in  the  fullness  of  health  and  beauty,  and  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  and  their  fragrant  breathings, — how  complete  is  tho  pre- 
figuration in  tho  group  of  the  bloom  of  life,  when  .all  that  is  best  on  this  side 
the  grave  is  suggestive  of  material  happiness  ! Pictures  of  this  class  are  ever 
welcome,  our  P.il.A.  delights  in  painting  them,  and  eager  crowds  flock  to  see 
the  dainty  handiwork  that  tells  of  tho  bloom  of  life  in  womanhood  and  child- 
hood, with  the  aid  of  a rich  ideality  that  nature  amply  justifies  in  her  revealings 
of  possible  perfection. 

An  Efisoue  of  the  Carnival. 

This  fine  picture,  full  of  life  and  character,  embodies  in  many  ways  as  a lead- 
ing sentiment.  Sincerity  ! The  dancers  mean  it ; the  time  is  one  for  abandoned 
joy  ; but  indulgence  in  frolic  will  be  governed  by  eertain  elegant  proprieties, 
and  will  not  go  beyond  reasonable  rule.  If  the  revellers  are  sincere,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  holy  fathers  who  have  to  encounter  this  mad  scene  ? Of 
their  sincerity  we  are  not  quite  so  sure,  but  “Honisoit,”  &c.  The  well-fed 
friar  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  three  seems  to  be  remembering  a time  when 
he  played  a part  in  such  a frolic,  and  with  the  aid  of  youth  and  liberty  might 
be  tempted  again.  But  as  Time  and  his  profession  are  dead  against  any  open 
carousal,  he  lifts  his  hands  and  aloud  deplores  the  follies  of  a riotous  season. 

The  Market  Cart. 

A rustic  huckster  has  loaded  his  cart  rather  heavily  with  seasonable  fare, 
and  the  picture  suggests  that  the  donkey  will  be  in  a difficulty  should  there  be 
anything  of  a hill  to  encounter  on  the  journey.  In  that  event  we  may  travesty 
Goldsmith,  and  sing,  ‘ ‘ 111  fares  the  beast  to  hastening  hills  a prey,”  for  we  see 
no  indications  in  the  face  of  the  gentleman  driver  of  a disposition  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  But  we  must  do  with  him  as  with  the  last  rough  carter 
that  we  saw  : we  must  let  him  drive  on,  and  hope  that  he  will  prove  a merciful 
man,  and  be  merciful  to  his  beast. 

The  Man  in  Possession. 

This  melancholy  scene,  so  full  of  painful  surroundings,  is  acceptably 
softened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told.  The  children  have  opened 
the  door  fearfully  to  look  at  the  strange  man,  having  but  a dim  idea  of  his 
duty  in  the  house.  But  he  is  a kindly  man,  has  children  of  his  own,  and  he 
gladly  takes  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  speak  a gentle  reassuring  word.  In 
other  parts  of  the  house  there  is  greater  anguish  than  here,  for  the  dread  man 
is  a mere  watcher,  and  will  touch  nothing  until  the  law  compels. 

The  Checkmate. 

It  is  just  a question  whether  the  game  has  been  played  out  or  has  been 
interrupted.  That  the  curd  has  received  an  important  letter  and  has  politely 
requested  of  his  friend  permission  to  read  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  but  we 
cannot  read  the  pieces  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  determine  if  the  ganae  is 
fairly  finished . It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  checkmate  has  been  given 
by  a knight,  the  king  being  blocked  by  queen  and  knight  on  the  other  side.  As 
a study  of  character  in  a truly  domestic  scene,  the  picture  is  full  of  interest, 
and  in  every  detail  has  the  touch  of  artistic  finish. 

A Sugar  Plantation. 

What  would  a painter  do  for  the  employment  of  his  pencil  in  a flat,  sandy, 
marshy  country  planted  only  with  palm  trees  and  sugar  canes,  if  there 
were  no  camels  to  communicate  a feature  of  the  picturesque  ? This  unique  scene, 
with  its  suggestions  of  monotonous  plantations,  low  horizons,  and  w'earisome 
iteration  of  sand  and  water,  is  made  unique  by  the  beasts  and  their  burdens. 
The  whole  thing  is  common  of  the  commonplace,  and  yet  full  of  indefinable 
charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  who  is  sensitive  to  scenic  beauty. 

The  Eockery  at  Chiswick. 

Our  readers  have  heard  much  of  the  new  rockery  at  Chiswick,  and  will,  we 
hope,  hear  still  further.  We  have  selected  it  as  a suitable  subject  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  our  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Alfred  Slocombe,  has  done  justice  to  it.  The  picture  presents  the 
autumnal  aspect  of  this  rockery,  the  drawing  having  been  made  in  the  later 
days  of  September  last. 

The  Tug  of  War. 

Man  is  a fighting  animal,  and  the  sparrow  is  justified  in  following  the 
high  example.  When  sparrows  make  war  the  object  is  declared,  for  it  is 
visible.  But  when  the  more  exalted  being  ventures  on  the  pastime  he  care- 
fully conceals  the  object  by  means  of  the  cloak  called  diplomacjL  But  there 
should  be  a difference  to  correspond  with  the  relative  status  of  the  parties. 


CIIRISTMA.S  Trees,  Kag  Bu.shes,  and  the  World  Tree.— lira  paper  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Institute  (“Journal,”  vol.  ix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  97,  for 
August,  1879),  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse  has  suggested  that  possibly  the  custom 
of  decking  Christmas  trees  with  lights  and  ornamental  gifts  may  be  a survival 
of  the  very  widespread  pre-Christian  observance  of  hanging  rags  and  clothes 
on  bushes.  The  perpetuation  of  this  ancient  ceremony  was  traced  by  Mr. 
Walhouse,  and  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, alike  in  the  far  East  and  far  West,  among  Aryans  and  non- Aryans, 
among  Christian,  Mussulman,  and  American  Indian  believers  in  the  Great 
Spirit.  But  while  necessarily  admitting  these  curious  and  interesting  facts,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  they  have  not  any  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  which  I should  rather  affiliate  upon ‘Vggdrasil,  the  world  tree,  the 
ash  tree  of  existence  of  iScandinavian  mythology.  Of  the  world  tree  Do  Eouge- 
niont  (“LesDeux  Cites”)  says  that  it  is  “one  of  the  most  magnificent 
emblems  invented  by  the  human  mind.”  As  for  the  presents  hung  upon  the 
Christmas  tree,  it  is  sufficient,  to  my  mind,  to  refer  them  to  the  gifts  which 
German  children  suppose  the  “Christ-kind”  to  bring  with  Him  at  tho  recur- 
rence of  tho  Festival  of  his  Nativity.  For  the  symbolic  significance  of  lights 
at  such  a season  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  form  an  intel- 
ligible part  of  Church  ritual  in  East  and  West,  and  find  a natural  ])lace  in  a 
social  custom  so  bound  up  with  tho  pre-eminently  social  festival  of  Christmas 
as  tho  docking  and  lighting  of  tho  Christmas  tree. — Aofes  awl  Queues. 
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EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLOE.VL  AND 
FRUIT  COMMITTEES,  Decemuer  12. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  respective 
committees  were  less  numerous  than  usual,  and  there  were  but  few  miacel- 
laueous  collections.  The  most  important  contributions  to  tho  meeting  were 
the  large  and  attractive  collections  of  primulas  and  cyclamens  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  the  splendid  stands  of  zonal  pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  II.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  the  collection  of  apples  from  Mr.  Goodacre.  Additional  interest 
was  imparted  to  the  meeting  by  the  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  .lames  Carter  and  Co.  for  collections  of  vegetables. 

The  primulas  and  cyclamens  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and 
Baradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  tho 
greater  part  of  one  of  the  side  tables  in  the  council  room,  and  made  a bright 
display  of  colour.  The  primulas  comprised  white  and  red  varieties,  and 
admirably  represented  the  superb  strains  of  these  flowers  for  which  Mr. 
Williams  enjoys  a high  reputation.  The  cyclamens  included  most  of  the  colours 
found  in  these  flowers,  the  crimson  and  red  shades  being  particularly  good. 
The  award  of  a medal  to  Mr.  Williams  was  recommended. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  four  magnificent  stands 
of  zonal  pelargoniums,  which  produced  a brilliant  and  striking  effect.  Double 
and  single  varieties  were  represented  in  about  e(|ual  numbers,  and  in  point  of 
effectiveness  the  latter  were  the  most  attractive.  Particularly  noteworthy 
amongst  the  single  varieties  were  Eureka,  Mrs.  Strutt,  Leona  Dare,  F.  Kauffe, 
Mrs.  (Jordon,  Dr.  Orton,  Guinea,  Eurydice,  Edith  George,  Imogene,  Zelia,  P. 
M.  Fraser,  Kate  Greenaway,  A.  Kohn,  Kate  Farmer,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Merimee,  Metis,  Mr.  Miller,  Constance,  Celia,  and  Ceres.  Chief  amongst  the 
double  varieties  were  Magenta  King,  Serg.  Hoff,  Mr.  Gladstone,  L.  Ferchel, 
M.  Gelein  Lowagie,  Henri  Cannell,  the  finest  of  the  purple  flowers,  and 
Nymphe,  one  of  the  best  of  the  white  doubles.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  also 
had  several  beautiful  stands  of  salvias,  comprising  S.  splendens  Bruanti,  S. 
Pitcheri,  and  S.  Betheli ; numerous  trusses  of  the  fine  heliotropium  White 
Lady,  sent  out  by  the  firm  last  spring,  a basket  of  well-bloomed  plants  of 
Bouvardia  President  Garfield,  a beautiful  double  variety  with  flesh-pink 
flowers,  and  blooms  of  their  excellent  strains  of  primulas.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  firm  for  their  contributions  to  the  meeting. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  were  two  beautiful  odontoglossums 
from  Mr.  J.  Waddell,  Shenley  House,  Stoney  Stratford,  who  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Sons,  Kingston-on-Thames,  exhibited 
two  splendid  new  Japanese  chrysanthemums,  for  which  they  were  granted 
first-class  certificates,  and  Chrysanthemum  La  Puret6,  a pure  white  pomp  me 
of  immense  value  for  decorative  purposes  during  December.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Madlle.  Marthe,  and  retain  their  freshness  for 
an  exceptional  length  of  time.  Mr.  Todman,  Bushy  Down,  Tooting,  exhibited 
chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Todman,  a distinct  sport  from  Leon  Quex,  with  reflexed 
flowers  of  a rich  purple  colour.  Azalea  Mrs.  Tom  Corbett,  a valuable  variety 
for  winter  decorations,  with  rather  small  and  pure  white  flowers  ; and  A. 
President  Goodheart,  an  equally  valuable  variety  with  medium-sized  red  flowers 
These  azaleas  have  the  great  merit  of  blooming  very  freely,  and  so  early  in  the 
year  that  very  little  artificial  heat  suffices  to  bring  them  into  flower  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  exhibited  a collection  of 
apples,  comprising  about  sixty  dishes  of  dessert  and  culinary  varieties  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  Mr.  Mann,  St.  Vincent’s,  Grantham, 
exhibited  a collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  apples  and  two  or  three  dishes  of 
new  apples,  of  which  Grantonian,  a late-keeping  culinary  fruit,  was  the  most 
promising.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  exhibited, 
under  the  respective  designations  of  Masterpiece  and  Eavourite,  two  new 
cooking  apples  of  great  promise.  From  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  both  varieties  have  been  raised  from  the  Blenheim  Orange,  but  they  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  famous  apple  and  from  each  other.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Burghley,  contributed  several  apples,  and  from  Mr.  H.  Eckford  came  a collec- 
tion of  seedling  potatoes,  of  which  several  were  remarkable  for  the  handsome 
shape  of  their  tubers. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  for  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Marriott,  Prospect  House, 
Skirbeck,  Boston,  was  first  with  a collection,  comprising  remarkably  tine 
examples  of  Carters’  Golden  Queen,  Carters’  Golden  Globe,  and  Carters’  Silver 
Ball  onions,  three  excellent  varieties  introduced  by  the  firm  ; Carenton  leek, 
Veitoh’s  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower.  Carters’  Perfection  beet.  Carters’ Maltese 
parsnip.  Long  Surrey  carrot.  Major  Clarke’s  Red  celery.  Carters’  Jersey  Lily 
turnip,  Magnum  Bonum  potato,  and  Carters’  Perfection  Brussels  sprouts. 
Mr.  Summers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbeck  Park,  Rother- 
ham, was  a close  second  with  a very  excellent  collection,  in  which  the  three 
onions  above-mentioned,  Aigburth  Brussels  sprouts.  Major  Clarke’s  Red 
celery.  Red  Globe  turnip,  and  Dell’s  Crimson  beet  were  admirably  represented. 

First-class  Certificates  were  granted  as  under 

To  Messrs.  Vervaet  and  Co.,  Ghent,  for 

Pescatorea  Vervaeti. — A very  beautiful  species;  the  flowers  large,  the  sepals 
and  petals  waxy  white,  with  deep  crimson  tips  and  crimson  labellum. 

To  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for 

Cosmos  hipinvatus  pavviJloTus. — A distinct  and  handsome  subject  with  elegant 
bipinnate  leaves  and  deep  rose-coloured  flowers. 

To  Messrs.  'I.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  tho  under- 
mentioned chrysanthemums — 

Duchess  of  Albany. — A magnificent  Japanese  tasselled  variety  ; the  flowers 
very  large,  bold  and  full,  the  florets  narrow,  the  colour  deep  orange-red  passing 
into  rich  golden  yellow. 

Ceres. — A very  valuable  Japanese  tasselled  variety  ; the  flowers  extra  largo, 
very  full,  and  of  the  purest  white.  Without  question  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
white  varieties  for  exliibition  purposes,  and  of  much  value  for  decorations. 

'To  Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Prussia,  for 

AcroeXinium  roseum  ^fl.  pi. — A lino  form  of  this  well-known  annual,  with 
largo  and  jicrfoctly  double  flowers  of  a deop  rosy  pink  colour.  Invaluable  for 
summer  decoration  and  for  winter  bomiucts.  A very  lino  double  white  variety 
was  shown  by  tho  same  exhibitor. 
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sKLLiNi;  Tin-:  moon. 

C.vu.iNd  on  niy  friontl  I’iokaril  Uio  other  night,  I renmrkcil  to  him  that  tho 
moon  was  full  ami  very  bright,  but  was  nowluro  visible  from  any  of  his 
windows.  “Oh,”  said  ho,  “1  have  no  right  to  tho  moon,  for  1 sohl  it. 
Thinking  ho  w'aa  letting  oil  a small  joke,  1 smilingly  asked  who  had  seeured 
tho  advantage  of  suoh  an  extraordinary  bargain. 

“Well,”  ho  said,  “I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a fow  minutes.  You 
roinember  that  at  my  last  house  wo  usod  to  sco  tho  moon  when  full  right  in 
front  of  us  as  wo  walked  about  tho  pretty  parterre  on  tho  best  side  of  tho  house  V 
Yes  ; you  reinoinber  that  our  cigars  and  gossips  woro  often  embellished  with 
tho  silvery  smiles  ofswoot  Cynthia.  Well,  whoa  Kthoridgo  began  to  bargain 
with  mo  for  tho  house,  and  was  afraid  1 should  advertise  it,  and  do  bolter 
th.an  by  a private  sale,  tho  moon  was  just  now  and  invisible.  1 named  a price, 
and  a very  low  price,  for  tho  lease,  tho  iixtures  and  fittings,  the  plant  houses, 
tho  mowing  machines,  tho  garden  rollers,  .and  all  tho  rest  of  tho  stud  that 
made  tho  snug  little  property  at  Lindensido,  \ ory  well ; insteatl  of  dealing 
with  mo  in  the  way  of  a man  to  bo  believed  and  trusted,  ho  tried  to  ‘ best  ’ me,  as 
tho  vulgar  iieoplo  call  it.  Hut  I am  not  to  bo  bostod,  and  I hate  a humbug 
who  beats  about  the  bush  when  all  that  is  w'anted  of  him  is  a plain  yea  or 
nay.  Very  well ; ho  came  every  evening  and  talked  depreciatingly  of  the 
place  in  orilor  to  cheapen  it ; and  1 could  not  kick  him  out,  as  I secretly  felt 
inclined  to  do,  because  there  was  a wretched  shadow  of  friendship  surrounding 
the  business  between  us.  At  last  I began  to  lose  patience  and  determined 
that  if  ho  did  not  conclude  and  buy  I would  tell  him  never  again  to  mention 
the  matter,  .and  that  he  should  not  have  the  concern  at  any  price.  Very  well ; 
as  tho  shades  of  evening  thickened  the  customary  rat-tat  was  heard,  and  in  he 
walked  shining  with  a show  of  good  temper,  and  still  in  the  same  cheapening 
humour.  He  soon  saw  that  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  said  he  had 
another  c.all  to  make.  I walked  with  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  full  moon  was 
then  shining  on  the  garden  and  house  in  the  most  glorious  manner.  He  was 
taken  aback,  and  he  said,  ‘ How  I wish  I could  close  with  you  for  this  place,  but 
you  know  the  money  is  too  much,  too  much.’  I answered  in  a snappish  way,  ‘Yes, 
too  much  for  you,’ and  1 withdrew  tho  oifer.  ‘I  shall  find  a stranger  to  buy 
tho  thing,  and  I shall  give  him  the  moon  in  ; and  I never  efforedyou  the  moon, 
you  know.’  He  was  beaten.  He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  he  said,  ‘I 
think  I have  been  a humbug  over  this  job  ; give  me  another  chance— say  the 
old  figure,  and  throw  the  moon  in.’  And  then  I was  beaten,  and  I answered, 

‘ If  you  want  the  thing,  have  it,  and  be  sharp,  for  never  after  this  shall  you 
have  the  house,  or  the  garden,  or  the  glass,  or  the  moon.'  He  almost  shrieked 
with  joy,  saying,  ‘ All  right.  I’ll  take  the  lot  at  the  original  figure  ; let  us  go  in 
again  and  make  a memorandum  of  the  bargain,  and  finish  it  with  a trial  of  some 
cigars  I have  in  my  pocket.’  And  we  went  into  the  house,  and  while  I drew 
up  a brief  memorandum  he  wrote  a cheque  for  a deposit,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  I was  smoking  one  of  his  cigars,  and  he  was  drinking  some  of  that 
deliciously  soft  Cognac  that  you  see  there  labelled  1867.” 

I confess  I w’as  immensely  interested  in  a story  that  turned  on  such  a 
trivial  incident,  but  I did  not  forget  the  point  that  first  aroused  my  attention, 
and  I said,  ‘‘  Y^our  story  is  pregnant  with  real  fun,  but  it  does  not  explain  why 
it  is  I do  not  see  the  moon  from  any  of  your  windows  on  such  a lovely 
night.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  such  a sly,  knowing,  half- winking  expression  that 
I felt  a smile  spreading  over  my  face,  although  I was  striving  to  be  very 
serious. 

“ Do  you  take  me  for  a systematic  cheat,”  he  asked,  “that  I should  sell 
the  moon  and  allow  it  to  follow  me,  like  one  of  those  fellows  who  sell  dogs 
and  pigeons  that  they  know  will  return  to  them?  No,  no;  when  I laid  out 
this  place  I built  and  planted  so  that  the  full  moon  should  never  be  seen  from 
any  of  the  windows  ; and  you  see  that  windmill  that  stands  in  a gap  between 
the  tall  trees  ? — that,  you  see,  shuts  out  the  full  moon  completely,  and  is 
astronomically  determined  as  to  position  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  effectual.” 
For  the  space  of  a few  seconds  I felt  I was  a mere  butt  for  one  of  Pickard’s 
jokes,  but  a flash  of  inspiration  prompted  me  to  say,  “I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  want  with  a windmill,  and  how  to  obtain  grist  for  it  ?” 

Thereupon  he  took  me  down  to  the  mill,  and  very  soon  the  nonsense 
vanished,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a genuine  scientific  study.  The  wind- 
mill was  not  a windmill ; it  was  an  astronomical  observatory,  in  which  a huge 
telescope  was  carried  round  to  sweep  the  heavens  by  means  of  a revolving 
chamber,  which  my  friend  worked  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  sails  of  the 
mill  were  mere  adornments,  cleverly  placed  and  effectual  as  tending  to  mask 
the  real  purpose  of  the  noble  tower,  from  which,  in  the  revolving  chamber, 
we  now  viewed  the  moon  in  her  fullest  glory,  and  saw,  as  Milton  would  have 
said,  “ Rivers  and  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.” 

My  signature  will  solve  the  riddle,  “ which  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
have  eyes?  ” for  my  proper  letters  are,  A.  B.,  0.  D. 


THE  DRUNKARD’S  CONCEIT. 


The  following  whimsical  song  was  written  in  German  by  Herr  V.  Miihler, 
Minister  of  Worship  at  Berlin  in  1862.  It  has  been  set  to  music,  which  is  as 
whimsical  as  the  text,  but  demands  more  than  average  skill  in  the  singer. 


Straight  from  the  tavern  door 
I am  come  here  ; 

Old  road,  how  odd  to  me 
Thou  dost  appear  ! 

Eight  and  left,  changing  sides, 
Eising  and  sunk: 

Oh,  1 can  plainly  see 

Eoad  ! thou  art  drunk. 

Oh,  what  a twisted  face 
Thou  hast,  O moon  ! 

One  eye  shut,  t’other  eye 
Wide  as  a spoon ; 

Who  could  have  dreamt  of  this  ? 
Shame  on  thee,  shame  ! 

Thou  hast  been  fuddling. 

Jolly  old  dame ! 


Look  at  the  lamps  again ; 
See  how  they  reel ! 

Nodding  and  flickering 
Eound  as  they  wheel. 

Not  one  among  them  all 
Steady  can  go ; 

Look  at  the  drunken  lamps. 
All  in  a row. 

All  in  an  uproar  seem 
Great  things  and  small ; 

I am  the  only  one 
Sober  at  all ; 

But  there’s  no  safety  here 
For  sober  men. 

So  I’ll  turn  back  to 
The  tavern  again. 


THROAT  IRRITATION'. — Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough 
and  alfecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  In  contact  with 
the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these 
agreeable  confections  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd->  tins  Is.  lid., 
labelled  ‘'JAMES  EPPS  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Loudon.”  A letter  received: 
“Gentlemen, — It  may,  pierhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  au  extended  trial,  I have 
found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
ab«.ost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faithfully, 
GORDON  HOLMES,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Throat  and  Ear 
Infirmary.” — [Advt.] 


Cljt  IJousdjolli. 

Sydney  .Smitii’h  Ricch'K  for  a Win'I'eu  Salad. — 

Two  largo  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 

Unwonted  Boftness  to  the  salad  give. 

Of  mordant  mustard  add  a Hinglu  spoon  ; 

Distrust  tho  condiment  which  bites  so  soon  ; 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault 
To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt. 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 

And  onco  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

'J'rue  llavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs, 

Tho  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs. 

Lot  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole; 

And  lastly,  on  tlie  flavoured  compound  toss 
A magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison’s  tough, 

And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough, 

Serenely  full,  the  Epicure  may  say — 

Fate  cannot  harm  me — I have  dined  to-day  1 

Sweet  Omelets. — Break  six  eggs  into  a basin,  into  which  put  a teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  three  of  cream,  or  a few  small  pieces  of  butter;  put  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  au  omelet  pan ; when  quite  hot  jiour  in  the  eggs  and  proceed  as  for 
omelets  of  herbs,  turn  over  on  your  dish,  sift  some  powdered  sugar  over,  sala- 
mander, and  serve. 

Omelets  of  Preserved  Fruits,  viz.,  Currant  Jelly,  Raspberry  and  Straw- 
berry Jam,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries,  &c.,  are  made  the  same  as  the  last,  but, 
just  before  turning  on  your  dish  put  two  spoonfuls  of  preserve  in  the  centre, 
sugar  over,  salamander,  and  serve. 

Macedoine  or  Omelets. — Instead  of  making  one  with  eight  eggs,  make 
four,  with  two  eggs  each,  of  different  kinds  of  preserves  ; serve  on  the  same 
dish,  sugar  over,  ifec.,  as  before. 

Omelet  with  Rum. — The  same  as  sweet  omelet,  but  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  table  pour  two  glasses  of  rum  round,  and  set  it  on  fire. 


MISTLETOE  AND  HOLLY. 

“A  Christmas  Day  without  a mistletoe  is  most  unlucky.”  So  runs  the 
rural  saying  in  those  districts  where  most  farm-houses  are,  and  where  “the 
bush  ” invariably  hangs  all  the  year  between  the  hams  and  flitches.  As  the 
mistletoe  is  found  chiefly  on  apple  trees,  its  growth  is  greatest  in  the  cider 
counties.  Next  to  the  apple,  it  grows  most  on  the  poplar,  where  its  bunches 
show  like  the  nest  of  some  monster  bird  ; and  it  also  is  found  on  the  pear  and 
the  willow,  as  well  as  on  the  maple,  the  ash,  the  thorn,  and  the  lime,  on 
which — by  squeezing  the  bruised  berries  within  the  bark — it  readily  can  be 
propagated.  In  Scotland  the  mistletoe— as  holly  and  ivy  in  America — is 
almost  unknown.  In  France  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  almond  tree  ; and  in 
Spain  and  about  Jerusalem  it  infests  the  olive.  Its  use  with  us  is  confined  to 
Christmas  customs  ; but  a few  centuries  ago  its  branches  were  carried  on  New 
Year’s  Day  by  young  men  and  maidens  from  house  to  bouse,  as  a seasonable 
gift  of  friendship ; and  at  tlie  present  day  the  same  custom  obtains  in  some 
parts  of  France.  Birdlime  is  generally  made  from  the  holly,  but  it  can  also  be 
made  from  the  mistletoe  berries,  those  berries  so  dear  to  blaekbirds,  field- 
fares, and  thrushes  ; and  it  is  the  larger  species  of  the  latter  bird — the  missel 
thrush — that  is  credited  with  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  growth  en  trees. 
The  wood  and  the  leaves  of  it  have  both  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
and  convulsive  diseases,  but  they  are  not  so  used  at  the  present  day.  As  the 
mistletoe  absorbs,  as  a parasite,  the  sap  of  the  tree  it  grows  on,  it  is  not  liked 
by  those  dwelling  in  cider  districts,  who  say  of  an  orchard  where  that  plant 
abounds,  “ There  is  too  much  mistletoe  in  it  for  it  to  do  much  good.”  In  the 
time  of  the  Druids,  mistletoe— called  “all  heal  ” — grew  on  the  oak,  and  it  was 
from  that  tree  they  always  out  it ; but  now,  to  find  it  growing  there  is  a very 
rare  thing  indeed,  so  rare  that  such  oaks  have  the  name  given  them  of 
“ mistletoe  oaks.”  The  supply  of  English  holly  for  the  London  markets  is 
chiefly  derived  from  Kent ; but  a good  deal  of  it  comes  from  Guildford,  as  also 
mistletoe  ; and  in  a profuse  year  a large  quantity  of  it  is  obtained  from  the 
apple  orchards  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  though 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  grown  there  is,  after  supplying  the  home  county 
towns,  sent  off  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  Holly,  on  the 
spot,  is  sold  very  cheaply,  and  hence  the  profit  to  the  retailer  -well  repays  his 
trouble.  The  average  price  at  market  in  an  ordinary  season  is  for  common 
holly  from  6d.  a bundle  to  £5  per  ton  ; and  for  variegated  from  5s.  to  6s.  per 
bundle  to  £20  per  load.  Mistletoe  fetches  from  6d.  a branch  to  £6  per  ton, 
though  a well-buried  handsome  bush  will  sell  at  lOs. — Illustratixl  London 
News.  


©bttuarg. 


)n  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
aged  45  years.  ^ r 1.1, 

)n  the  6tli  inst.,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  curatew  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  aged  twenty-four  years.  The  shook  of  this  bereave- 
ment will  be  felt  by  many,  and  there  will  be  much  deep  sympathy  for  those 
who  feel  it  most.  


A coERESPONDENTOvants  to  know  “ how  human  skin  can  he  tanned.  He  must 
ive  been  a remarkably  good  boy  when  be  went  to  school  not  to  have  learned  that 
aong  the  other  branches. 

Trust  not  in  Horses.— Scene,  a road-side  inn : A carter  has  just  purchased  a 
irse  and  calls  a lad  to  hold  it  while  be  goes  for  a dram.  Before  the  dram  is^swal- 
wed  the  boy  cries,  “ The  horse  has  fallen.’  _ The  carter  rushes  out,  sajin^,  Ycu 
uiig  rogue,  you  must  have  been  leaning  against  it.’ 


LVMPLOUGH’S  pyretic  SALINE,  Have  it  in  your  bouses,  and  nse  no  other.  'This 
! the  true  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  having  peculiar 
Till  exclusive  merits  For  the  protection  o£  the  public  against  fraudulent  imitations  I have 
gain  obtained  a perpetual  injunction,  with  costs  against  the 

Uas  my  name  and  trade  mark  on  a buff-coloured  wrappei.  113,  Holbom,  London, 


A SUGAR  PLANTATION. 
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A COri'ON  YARN  FROM  CO'ITONOI’OIilS. 

Tins  uou’spaitcrH  liavo  liitliorto  abatainud  from  rcportiiiff  on  tlio  coLtoii 

cro]>,  a fact  that  iuvalidatos  tlioir  siippoguil  ubi(iuily,  and  allordit  im  an  o|i|inr- 
tiinity  of  riiHliing  to  thoir  aid  with  Honiothing  now  on  tho  Bubjuut.  In  I8f>() 
tho  Bin)])ly  of  Amorican  cotton  rc([uirod  by  tlio  IjanoaBhiro  manufacturers  began 
to  decline,  in  conHccpionoo  of  tho  bcccbsiou  from  tho  Union  of  tho  Soutliorn 
States.  In  Ic.sa  tlian  a year  tho  supply  had  coasod,  and  LancaBhiro  operativoB 
were  reduced  to  torriblo  straitB.  Tho  public  miml  was  thereby  (luickoncd  on 
tho  subject  of  cotton  cultivation  and  the  disoovory  of  Bubstitntos  for  cotton. 
It  may  bo  said  that  as  regards  tho  proposed  cultivation,  as  well  as  tho  desiderated 
substitute,  wo  nro  now  in  precisely  tho  same  position  as  in  tho  days  immediately 
antecodont  to  tho  cotton  famine.  Wo  do  not  feed  tho  Lancashire  mills  with 
homo  grown  cotton,  and  wo  have  not  discovered  a substitute  for  this  peculiarly 
cheap  and  usoful  fibre.  Hut  for  all  that  some  pretty  crops  of  cotton  have  been 
grown  in  this  country,  and  tho  matter  is  of  sulliciont  interest  to  justify  a brief 
discourso  in  tho  way  of  narrative. 

Tho  latest  experiment  in  cotton  cultivation  was  successful  in  every  respect. 
Tho  English-grown  cotton  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  instead  of  being 
consigned  to  a glass  case,  with  a label  attached,  to  perish  amid  dust  and  be 
soon  forgotten,  it  was  consigned  to  a manufacturer  eminent  in  the  cotton 
world.  Thence  it  passed  through  certain  needful  stages  of  applied  industry, 
and  came  forth  as  a manufactured  article  adapted  for  tho  common  wants  of 
mankind.  The  question  will  occur  as  a proper  pendant  to  this  statement. 
Did  it  pay  ? Well,  wo  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  did  pay  ; but  it  may  be 
well  to  add  a avord  on  that  part  of  tho  subject  when  we  have  told  the  simple 
story  wo  have  now  in  mind. 

In  tho  year  1879  Mr.  Sam  Mendel  was  enjoying  rural  felicity  in  his  princely 
residence,  Manley  Hall,  near  Manchester.  His  gardens  were  then  as  famous 
as  any  in  tho  country,  and  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  R.  Fetch,  being  in  his 
full  confidence,  and  having  ample  horticultural  resources  at  command,  was  not 
the  man  to  bo  alarmed  at  a proposal  to  grow  a crop  of  cotton.  Through  an 
accident  that  is  of  no  consequence  whatever,  Mr.  Mendel  became  possessed  of 
a line  pod  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  he  thought  it  a pity  to  lose  the  opportu- 


nity thus  afTorded  for  a bit  of  toy  gardening,  such  as  we  are  given  to  exalt  by 
describing  it  as  an  experiment.  Unfolding  his  views  to  Mr.  Fetch,  the 
determination  was  arrived  at  to  raise  a crop  of  cotton  from  this  particular  pod. 
It  was  the  gardener’s  duty  to  carry  the  proposal  into  practice,  and  it  was  no 
less  his  delight  to  embark  in  the  “fad”  and  hope  thereby  to  gratify 
Mr.  Mendel. 

The  seed  was  sown,  the  plants  soon  appeared,  and  having  all  they  needed 
of  heat,  moisture,  and  a kindly  soil,  they  soon  became  giants  of  their  kind, 
and  made  showy  specimens  in  ten-inch  pots.  The  finishing  touch  in  the  way 
of  cultivation  was  given  by  ranging  them  in  a span-roof  melon  house,  and 
training  them  to  the  wires.  The  result  was  an  abundant  bloom  and  a fine 
crop,  the  quality  of  the  cotton  being  perfect,  and  its  total  weight  twelve 
ounces. 

Then  came  the  dread  question,  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? But  this  ques- 
tion troubled  the  gardener  much  more  than  the  proprietor,  who  perhaps  by 
that  time  had  forgotten  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a thriving  cotton  plantation, 
and  that  his  manager  had  harvested  a crop  that  may  be  described  the  finest 
ever  seen.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? Fetch  was  in  the  position  of  the  artist 
as  described  by  Margaret  Fuller  : 

If  he  but  sees  the  half  that  he  must  do, 

Well  may  he  shade  his  eyes  from  the  far-reaching  view. 

But  a man  of  business  does  not  waste  his  days  in  dreaming  because,  forsooth, 
he  has  lost  his  sleep  through  restless  cogitations.  Mr.  Fetch  carried  his  twelve 
ounces  of  home-grown  cotton  to  Mr.  Charles  Ashworth,  who  knows  all  about 
cotton,  and  he  said  if  he  could  have  twelve  tons  or  even  twelve  hundred- 
weight of  such  quality  he  would  be  able  to  surprise  the  world  with  something 
unique  in  the  way  of  manufacture.  But  twelve  ounces,  ha  ! But  the  prac- 
tical planter  was  as  ready  with  his  wit  now  as  with  his  hands  aforetime,  and 
mildly  muttered  “pocket  handkerchiefs.”  The  manufacturer  being  made  of 
inflammable  stuff,  and  the  word  uttered  being  full  of  fire,  there  followed  a 
moral  conflagration.  When  the  place  was  cleared  and  the  watchman  had 


gone  to  sleep,  Mr.  AHhworlh  covered  the  floor  of  a sorting-room  with  news- 
papers and  covered  it  with  tho  precious  cargo  of  twelve  ounces  of  cotton. 
With  his  own  hands  he  passeil  it  tlirougli  the  centre  of  tho  maeliino  in  which 
cotton  is  first  punished  on  its  way  to  usofulnoss.  It  matters  not  about  tho 
details  of  this  businoHs,  for  it  is  suflleient  to  say  that  tho  dclicato  samplo  was 
put  in  tho  “cop,”  or,  in  other  words,  made  into  thread. 

But  cotton  yarn  is  not  a cotton  cloth,  and  tho  best  intentions  will  not  pavj 
anyjdaco  with  cotton  handkerchiefs.  'J'horo  still  hung  in  tho  sky  where  this 
cotton  was  concealed  the  porjdexing  ([uostion.  What  will  ho  do  with  it?  'I'his 
question  came  homo  to  Fetch  once  more,  and  after  another  restless  night 
a flash  of  inspiration  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  Middleton.  You  may  not 
know  tho  place  that  bears  so  .ambiguous  a name.  There  is  a Middlobnrg  in 
tho  heart  of  Zeeland,  and  a Middlesex  somewhere  in  tho  suburbs  of  London  ; 
and  ns  for  a Middleton,  you  may  find  it  anywhere  in  some  form  all  over  tho 
world.  But  this  Middleton  is  a sort  of  suburb  of  Manchester,  inhabited  for 
tho  most  part  by  a very  peculiar  race  who  live  at  the  loom  and  see  nothing  but 
work,  work,  looming  in  the  future.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  descendants 
of  tho  persecuted  Frotestant  artizans  who  fled  to  this  country  to  save  their 
necks  from  tho  halter  and  their  children  from  infamy,  in  days  when  tho 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  wore  defenders  of  tho  faith  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  tho  devil.  They  may  be  of  the  Huguenot  race,  and  they  may  not 
be.  They  are  industrious,  peaceable,  given  to  fads  and  fancies  ; lovers  of 
flowers,  pigeons,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  singing  birds  ; their  sense  of  humour  is 
local  and  exclusive  ; to  the  casual  man  of  the  world  they  appear  bigoted  and 
serious  beyond  all  other  example.  But  in  Middleton  the  textile,  as  distin- 
guished from  Middleton  tho  stony,  or  Middleton  the  muddy,  there  may  be 
found  talent  in  weaving,  and  to  Middleton  the  textile  did  Fetch,  the  cotton 
planter,  go.  And  who  should  he  go  to  but  to  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.F.,  a 


master  of  the  dialect,  a master  of  the  arts  and  industries,  and  a trusted  gentle- 
man, respected  all  around,  a proper  referee  on  any  proper  subject. 

And  so  the  cotton  crop  was  carried  to  Stake  Hill,  and  Mr.  Barlow  become 
involved  in  the  responsibilities,  and  heard  a voice'that  said,  “ What  will  he  do 
with  it  ? ” 

Then  came  a flash  of  inspiration  to  the  new  bearer  of  the  new  burden. 
Said  Mr.  Barlow,  “ I know  of  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  work  up  this 
twelve-ounce  parcel  of  English-grown  cotton.  That  man  is  William  Heap,  a 
silk  weaver,  ingenious  beyond  the  average,  and  as  serious  and  trustful  as  all 
around.  We  will  have  William  here  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it.” 

And  William  came;  an  earnest,  quiet,  serious  man,  with  a touch  of  sup- 
pressed humour  that  pervaded  not  his  face  only,  but  his  whole  frame  from  top 
to  toe.  Said  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  sweet  William,  “I  have  a job  here  that  I 
think  is  full  of  difliculty.  Here  are  twelve  ounces  of  English-grown  cotton  of 
remarkably  fine  quality,  and  we  must  make  something  of  it,  Whlliam.  Now, 
if  you  cannot  do  it,  I think  no  man  in  England  can  ; what  do  you  say  to  try, 
William?”  The  serious  weaver  was  more  apt  with  threads  than  words,  and 
he  replied — 

“ That  is  reight,  master  ; I’ll  try  my  hand,  but  I’ll  know  fust  what  arm  to 
do.” 

The  business  was  explained,  and  a handkerchief  of  a special  make  was 
procured,  and  the  good  old  weaver  set  to  work.  But  the  job  perplexed  him, 
as  it  might  any  man  who  had  for  half  a century  fingered  silk  only,  going  round 
and  round  in  a groove  like  a mill  horse  darkened  by  blinkers.  Yes,  he,  too, 
had  his  nights  of  tossing  and  his  days  of  woe,  and  the  voice  cried  in  his  ears, 
“ What  will  he  do  with  it  ? ” 
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But  ho  made  tlio  handkercliiefs,  and  they  were  as  like  tho  pattern  as  if  an 
inspired  Chinaman  had  been  entrusted  witli  tlio  jol).  Mr.  ^Icndel’s  monogram 
was  cleverly  worked  in  hy  the  weaver  ; not  a thread  was  employed  that  did 
not  belong  to  tho  original  parcel,  and  tho  bleaching  and  finishing  were  generously 
superintended  by  Mr.  Barlow. 

And  when  all  was  done,  there  remained  some  small  samples  of  the  same 
cotton  in  the  pod,  in  tho  cop,  and  in  a partly  manufactured  state  for  museum 
purposes,  while  a box  of  tasteful  design  was  prepared  to  receive  the  handker- 
chiefs. Of  their  production  up  to  this  time  Mr.  Mendel  know  nothing  ; hut 
when  he  entered  his  breakfast  room  on  his  birthday  tho  box  was  on  the  table, 
and  great  was  his  delight  to  bo  thus  presented  with  a gift  that  constituted  an 
episode,  touched  with  a fine  poetry,  in  his  own  eventful  life. 

And  what  became  of  sweet  William?  Ho  had  become  great  ! He  had 
opened  an  imaginary  floodgate  in  a new  stream  of  British  enterprise  and 
industry.  Mr.  Mendel  sent  for  him,  and  thus  unto  him  did  say  : “ 1 have  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  skill  and  care  in  working  up  this  bit  of  home-grown 
cotton  so  tastefully.  I cannot  pay  you,  but  I should  like  to  make  you  a little 
gift  of  any  kind  that  may  be  agreeable.  Will  you  have  a five  pound  note,  or  a 
watch,  or  a suit  of  clothes  ?” 

William  did  not  " beat  about  the  bush  he  gave  his  mind  “ right  off  the 
reel  ” for  a suit  of  clothes,  saying  he  and  his  missus  would  like  to  be  married, 
and  his  idea  of  happiness  was  to  be  possessed  for  the  happy  day  of  a green 
plush  coat,  a red  plush  vest,  corduroy  trousers,  and  a white  hat.  At  this 
point  of  the  story  we  feel  bound  to  cry  “ Hooray  for  William  Heap  ! ” better 
known  at  Middleton  as  Billie  Yep. 

The  gorgeous  costume  was  of  course  provided,  and  William  wore  them  once 
as  a kind  of  dress  rehearsal  preparatory  to  being  married  to  his  missus.  And 
to  complete  his  “ tog  out  ” he  mounted  a bright  blue  necktie,  and  finished  off 
below  with  patent  boots.  Unlike  gentlemen  who  wear  purple  and  fine  linen 
every  day,  William  carried  his  old  suit  with  him  in  a convenient  bundle,  and 
in  due  time  appeared  as  a bird  of  finest  feather  on  the  railway  platform  of  his 
native  town.  Alas  ! the  penalties  of  notoriety  for  those  who  are  not  used  to 
it  ! He  was  partly  lionised  and  partly  mobbed.  The  pressure  of  mingled 
admiration,  sarcasm,  and  playful  chaff  was  too  much  for  his  serious  head,  and 
he  took  refuge  in  a very  hospitable  public-house,  hearing,  to  his  dismay,  the 
chorus  of  the  mob,  “Hooray  for  Billie  Yep  ! ” 

And  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  came  forth  a merrier  and  not  a wiser  man. 
In  fact,  he  came  forth  in  the  careful  custody  of  a guardian  of  the  peace,  minus 
his  white  hat,  and  his  bright  blue  necktie  all  awry  and  the  lustre  of  the  new 
plush  dimmed  a little.  But  fate  fashioned  a dramatic  unity  of  his  adventures. 
He  had  to  appear  before  Mr.  Justice  Barlow,  and  he  pleaded  that  “them 
cott’n  handkerchers  ” had  done  it,  and  the  tender-hearted  magistrate  inflicted 
a fine  and  at  the  same  time  paid  it.  Thus  the  curtain  falls  on  the  story  of  the 
English  cotton  crop,  and  we  returnffo  the  grave  question  : Did  it  pay  ? The 
story  proves  that  it  paid  well,  aye,  a thousand-fold.  All  the  actors  in  the 
little  drama  played  out  their  parts  and  were  satisfied  with  results,  for  even 
Billie  was  none  the  worse  in  the  end  for  his  ready  refuge  from  the  pressure  of 
public  'admiration.  And  when  fadding  people  work  out  their  fads  they 
have  their  wages  and  are  satisfied.  And  besides,  to  judge  the  case  by  material 
results,  Mr.  Mendel  still  possesses  a dozen  beautiful  handkerchiefs  manu- 
factured from  his  own  English-grown  cotton. 


THE  VOICE  OF  SONG. 

There’s  a spell  in  the  song  we  have  heard  long  ago, 

A magical  charm  in  its  strain. 

That  when  life  is  o’ercast  in  the  shadow  of  woe. 

Will  awaken  its  sunshine  again  ; 

No  matter  how  heartless  or  simple  its  form. 

If  it  breathes  of  ourlong-vanished  years  ; 

’Tis  a light  from  the  past,  flashing  forth  through  the  storm — 
A rainbow  of  joy  through  our  tears. 

There’s  a charm  in  the  ballad  we  heard  sung  of  yore. 

That  recalls  happy  days  that  have  gone  ; 

Though  we  ne’er  see  the  features  that  gladdened  them  more, 
Their  voices  are  heard  in  its  tone  ; 

Our  soul,  by  the  spell  of  that  melody,  seems. 

The  dim  realms  of  the  past  to  have  found. 

Where  again,  like  the  shadows  that  haunt  us  in  dreams. 

Old  faces  will  hover  around. 

There’s  a charm  all  have  felt  in  the  melody  heard, 

When  the  stern  heart  of  manhood  was  young. 

When  the  rush  of  the  brook,  or  the  trill  of  the  bird. 

Seemed  entwined  with  the  song  that  was  sung  ; 

And  though  time'may  unrivet  in  memory’s  chain. 

Those  links  to  thejpast  that  belong. 

The  spell  of  a strain  can  unite  them  again. 

By  the  voice  of  a simple  old  song. 

Laman  Blanchard. 


A Bic  Leap  !— The  renowned  robber  in  Bavaria,  Eppelein  von  Gailingen 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a rival  of  the  celebrated  Counts 
of  Bradenburg,  of  Nuremberg,  all  of  whom  were  fonder  of  stealing  than  work- 
ing. As  Americans  would  say,  this  von  Gailingen  was  a “big  Injun,’’  and 
his  dauntless  feats  arc  made  much  of.  One  feat  in  particular  is  especially 
recorded.  “ Nuremberg,’’  says  a correspondent  writing  on  the  legend,  is  a 
walled  city,  the  moat  being  about  fifty  feet  deep  by  eighty  feet  wide.  The 
guide  pointed  out  the  ‘ exact  spot  ’ where  Herr  von  Gailingen  made  his 
wonderful  leap  (a.d.  1.380),  and  for  the  second  time  saved  his  life  and  limb 
from  the  exquisite  agonies  of  the  torture  chamber.  The  guide  informed  me 
that,  much  to  tho  joy  of  the  Nurembergers,  the  great  robber  was  recaptured, 
and  speedily  condemned  to  undergo  the  tortures  of  the  horrible  Iron  Virgin. 
Before  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution  the  people  clamoured  for  a public  exhi- 
bition of  him.  This  being  granted,  he  was  brought  forward,  dressed  in  his 
armour,  just  as  when  captured.  Ho  was  the  possessor  of  a wonderful  horse 
‘ Black  Lightning,’  said  to  have  been  presented  t.j  him  by  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
and  to  be  half  horse  and  half  goblin.  When  led  forth  for  exhibition,  ho  craved  that 
he  might  have  tho  pleasure  of  showing  himself  to  best  advantage  upon  the  back 
of  his  favourite  steed.  The  favour  being  granted,  with  a graceful  bound  von 
Gailingen  vaulted  into  tho  saddle,  gave  one  piercing  scream  to  his  well-trained 
‘ Lightning,’  which  made  three  bounds  over  the  heads  of  tho  stupid  burghers, 
when  he  reached  tho  moat.  One  more  frightful  shriek  from  his  master,  ami 
at  a single  leap  ho  cleared  tho  moat  ! To  this  day  upon  tho  opposite  wall  can 
be  seen  deep  and  distinct  indentations  in  tho  stone  of  a horscs’s  two  hind  feet 
— which  proof,  of  course,  is  incontestable.” — Land  and  Water, 


Ctje  ?^ouse  anb  ®atben* 

THE  CHRLSTMAS  NUMBER. 

Once  inoro  wo  need  a sonnet  of  a sort. 

Not  quite  too  too,  nor  yet  completely  utter; 

One  th.at  will  suit  tho  season  like  old  port. 

Or  capon  basted  with  tho  best  of  butter. 

And  for  the  purpose  wo  will  take  this  sheet. 

And  ask  wherein  a proper  Christmas  number 
Is  like  a sonnet  in  its  shape  and  make, 

So  that  the  likeness  may  cause  one  to  wake 
As  with  a start  from  out  of  a deep  slumber  ? 

A Christmas  number  to  eat  Christmas  meat 
Should  count  just  six  below  a proper  score, 

And  for  a sonnet  to  be  nice  and  neat 

There  must  be  fourteen  lines,  and  not  one  more — 

You  now  may  go  to  sleep  again  and  snore. 


THE  HOUSE. 

The  decorations  of  indoor  apartments  during  the  Christmas  season  must  not 
be  overdone,  and  the  formation  of  huge  banks  of  palms  and  other  things  with 
green  leafage,  which  are  most  suitable  for  a large  concert  room,  are  quite 
unfitted  for  the  dwelling-house.  Palms  and  a few  other  green-leaved  plants 
are,  however,  most  useful  for  indoor  decorations,  provided  they  are  of  a suit- 
able size,  and  brightened  up  with  flowering  plants.  Colour  we  must  have  at 
Chi'istmas  time  to  balance  the  dreary  aspect  presented  by  everything  out  of 
doors,  and  the  floral  decorations  should  be  made  to  present  as  bright  and 
elegant  an  appearance  as  possible,  and  care  taken  to  avoid  overdoing  them  ; 
for  it  is  not  desirable  the  drawing  or  any  other  room  should  bear  a resemblance, 
however  remote,  to  a florist’s  shop.  In  the  decoration  of  rooms,  dinner  tables, 
and  vases  with  cut  flowers  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  a profusion  of 
flowers  is  not  really  necessary,  for,  with  a liberal  use  of  fern  fronds,  few 
flowers,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  richly-coloured  leaves— such  as  those  of 
the  dracffinas  and  the  crotons — may  be  made  to  produce  a most  tasteful  effect. 
Sprays  of  the  pretty  Panicum  variegatum  are  also  most  useful  for  intermixing 
with  flowers.  In  selecting  flowers  for  arrangements  to  been  seen  under  the 
influence  of  artificial  light,  reject  as  quite  unsuitable  those  of  the  various  shades 
of  purple,  blue,  and  yellow. 


THE  GAEDEK 

Auriculas  must  have  air  night  and  day  in  fine  mild  weathes,  and  only 
have  sufldcient  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  flaccid.  The  foliage 
must  not  be  wetted  on  any  consideration. 

Camellias. — Extremes  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  drought  will  cause  the 
buds  to  fall  ; and  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  see  that  all  camellias  are  really  moist 
at  the  root,  for  sometimes  after  the  roots  become  dry  the  water  passes  away  on 
the  outside  of  the  ball  without  any  benefit  to  the  roots  whatever.  A dry  heat 
is  very  injurious  to  camellias  now. 

Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Picotees  only  require  protecting  from  wet  and 
frost,  therefore  the  lights  can  be  drawn  off  entirely  in  fine  weather,  and  tilted 
at  the  back  in  mild  wet  weather.  The  stock  of  bedding  plants  must  be 
frequently  examined,  and  every  attention  paid  to  keep  them  clean  and 
healthy. 

Greenhouse  to  have  as  little  fire  heat  as  will  be  safe,  and  to  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible.  On  the  occasion  of  a sudden  frost  there  is  a tendency  to  get  up  a 
brisk  heat  at  night,  and  much  harm  is  inflicted  on  plants  by  running  the 
temperature  up  to  60  deg.  or  more,  and  then  leaving  the  fire  to  go  out,  so  that 
by  the  morning  they  are  exposed  to  a temperature  of  35  deg.  or  less.  The 
amateur  must  endeavour  to  avoid  such  extremes. 

Fruit  Trees  to  be  planted  must  have  attention  at  once,  for  if  the  planting 
is  delayed  much  longer  the  next  year’s  crop  maybe  lost.  Always  trim  away 
by  a clean  cut  all  bruised  and  jagged  portions  of  the  roots  ; place  the  original 
collar  at  the  level  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  tree  is  no  deeper  than  it  was  before, 
and  fill  in  with  soil  in  a friable  condition.  No  tree  will  prosper  if  the  roots 
are  puddled  in  with  wet  pasty  earth. 


I^Cjilits  to 

Slraioherries. — M.  R.  W. — As  you  have  not  more  than  a sufficient  number 
of  plants  to  form  two  batches,  we  would  advise  you  to  defer  starting  the  first 
batch  until  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  The  second 
batch  may  be  started  three  or  four  weeks  later. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — B.  W. — The  fancy  pelargoniums  should  have  during 
the  winter  season  a light  position  near  the  glass,  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air, 
without  exposure  to  sharp  currents,  and  moderate  supplies  of  water  at  the 
root.  They  must  not  be  kept  so  dry  at  the  roots  as  the  zonals,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  suffer  severely  if  the  supply  of  moisture  is  in  excess  of  their 
requirements. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Young  Gardener. — The  frame  in  which  the  endive  and 
lettuce  has  been  placed  must  be  freely  ventilated  in  mild  weather  and  be 
covered  with  mats  or  other  protecting  material  during  periods  of  frost.  In 
bright  weather  the  lights  can  be  drawn  off  altogether  during  the  day,  but  as 
damp  is  most  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  both  lettuce  and  endive  when 
ready  for  the  salad  bowl,  care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  lights  on  again  before 
the  evening,  and  immediately  there  is  any  prospect  of  rain  falling.  Generally, 
tilting  the  lights  about  six  inches  alternately  at  the  back  and  front  will  ensure 
abundant  ventilation. 

Epiphyllums. — W.  Wilson. — The  plants  that  require  larger  pots  should  be 
shifted  immediately  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  encouraged  to  make  their  new 
growth  by  being  placed  at  the  warmest  corner  of  tho  stove.  Epiphyllums 
must  not  be  overpotted,  and,  as  a rule,  the  i)ots  employed  at  each  shift  should 
be  one  size  larger  than  those  j)rcviously  occupied.  I’lanls  that  arc  not  in  a 
very  thrifty  condition  should  hav-e  tho  balls  of  soil  reduced  by  about  onc- 
third  or  one-half,  and  be  returned  to  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  from  which 
they  are  taken.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to  make  new  growth  they  should 
be  pla,ced  near  tho  glass  and  receive  increased  supplies  of  moisture,  but  tho 
watering  must  not  bo  overdone,  or  injury  to  tho  roots  will  result. 


“SAPO  CARBONIS  DETKRO ENS ’’  is  a nliysicIniiH'  name  for  a remedy  proscriluHl  for 
the  past  quarter  century  for  every  variety  of  skin  disease.  Tim  pulilic  have  also  ailopled 
tho  same  as  a preventive  of  small-pox,  searlet  fever,  and  measles.  I’urchasers  should  see 
that  tile  Latin  lirand  is  on  every  talilet,  and  Wl!IOHT’,S  (JOAL  'J’AR  HOAP  oil  each 
wrapper,  without  wliich  none  Konuino.— | Advt.  | 


{( 'In  I I A inii!i’'i),  I hr,  nil"  I'  hi, 


A^D  here's  a hand,  my  trusty  here. 

And  gie’s  a hand  o’  thine ; 

And  we’ll  tak  a right  guid-willie  waught 
For  auld  lang  syne, 


For  auld  ling  syne,  my  dear. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We’ll  tak  a cup  o’  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne  ! 


I 
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EVOLUTION,  DEVOLUTION,  AND  DEVOLUTION. 

By  Alan  Grant,  Esq. 

Alt,  tho  problems  that  curiosity,  doubt,  and  fear  have  propounded  in  respect 
both  of  the  beginning  of  things  and  their  ways  for  some  time  afterwards,  have 
been  completely  settled  by  the  study  of  evolution,  and  there  remains  nothin^ 
more  to  be  discovered.  It  is  an  easy  matter  now  to  account  for  everythin” 
we  see  as  the  simple  consequence  of  the  working  of  natural  law  ; and  a great 
many  tilings  we  do  not  see  and  have  not  yet  even  heard  of  are  equally  and  as 
easily  explicable.  We  have  had  revealed  to  us  the  co-ordinated  autonomy  of 
ineradicable  necessity  and  unavoidableness  of  the  in- 
evita,ble.  You  take  a leaf,  and  ask  why  it  should  be  green?  It  is  a mighty 
question,  but  a study  of  evolution  brings  forth  the  answer.  This  colour  is  the 

enWJn  ^ spectrum  with  the  inclination  of  the 

ecliptic  of  the  earth  The  green  band  lies  between  the  blue  and  the  yellow, 

OF  chipped  off— the  one  to  overspread  the 
vlbn  -I  Wue  sky,  the  other  to  penetrate  the  rooks  and  make  a 

» r 1 ,•  deepens  to  violet,  we  have  but  an  extension  of 

the  spectral  lines  beyond  the  blue  ; and  when  the  earth  becomes  red,  as  in 
W in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  it  is  but  an  extension 

b.yond  the  yellow  the  other  way,  The  colour  of  sand  proves  that  the  yellow 
band  is  earthy  the  colour  of  the  sky  proves  that  the  blue  band  is  heavenly— 
the  green  of  the  earth  13  therefore  intermediate,  and  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion is  justified  by  the  fact  that  leaves  rise  above  the  earth  into  the  cir- 
ciimambient  atmosphere.  When  leaves  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  they  were 
absolutely  colourless,  and  hence  their  present  colour  is  evidence  of  their 
objective  existence,  and  gives  colour  to  the  proposition  that  they  are  material, 

®i  endowed  with  physical  properties.  Th^e  discoveries 
w’e  owe  to  the  evolutionists. 

As  leaves  in  general  have  taken  their  tone  from  the  rays  that  penetrated 
of  were  evolved  out  of  the  primeval  protoplasm,  so  particular  kinds 

o I undergone  modifications  corresponding  to  the  continuous  exer- 

cise upon  them  through  countless  ages  of  modifying  local  circumstances.  We 
ave  an  example  of  this  in  the  common  drosera ; the  mysterious  “sun-dew” 
that  has  been  so  happily  likened  to  Sawney  Bean,  the  man-eater,  whose  cavern 
with  a patent  refrigerator  for  the  preservation  of  juicy 
whb  fb-  * weather.  It  will  have  been  observed  by  those  familiar 

Soil  On  which  it  grows  is  usually  black, 
and  it  IS  l^nown  that  the  plant  needs  animal  food  ; indeed,  our  greatest  living 
botanist  confidently  describes  it  as  a “carnivorous  plant.”  ^ 

+•  for  tPe  information  of  the  unlearned,  that  at  the 

piesent  time  the  leaves  of  the  drosera  are  formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  jaws  of  a canine  animal,  and,  in  a similar  way,  are  furnished  with  teeth. 
Bvery  leaf  has  a joint  concurrent  with  the  midrib,  as  the  jaws  of  a dog  move 
in  apkne  coincident  with  every  rib-a  parallel  tnat  the  evolutionist  is  bound 
to  notice  and  to  register  among  the  data  for  determining  things  that  lie 
beyond  the  region  of  legitimate  inquiry.  But  the  parallel  does  not  end  in 
the  niechanism  : it  is  completed  in  correspondence  of  colour  ! AVhat  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sanguineous  tinge  on  the  toothed  margin  of  the  gaping  leaf 
hungering  for  animal  food?  Certes,  there  can  be  no  need  to  explain  the 
“otuTfacts*^'^  correspondence  in  colour;  it  is,  indeed,  but  too  suggestive  of  the 

trace  back  these  threads  of  analogy  to  their  proper  origin. 
Why  IS  the  soil  black  where  the  drosera  grows  ? The  question  is  a foolish  one, 
because  it  is  known  to  all  that  blood  makes  a lasting  black  stain  upon  every- 
thing, as  upon  the  fatal  key  of  Fatima,  and  upon  every  murderer’s  boots.  The 
arosera,  by  its  location,  takes  us  back  to  the  butcher’s  shop  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  which  the  soil  was  yellow 
and  the  plant  was  green.  It  was  then  without  jaws  and  toothless,  and  had 
not  tasted  mutton  chops.  But  the  time  was  approaching  for  a new  develop- 
ment : a habit  was  to  be  engendered,  and  that  habit  was  to  become  an  instinct 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  whole  future  of  the  plant,  which  was  to  learn  how 
to  catch  the  flakes  of  meat  that  darkened  the  air  when  the  antediluvian 
butcher  prepared  his  prime  cuts  and  tender  cutlets,  and  gave  unconsciously  to 
the  drosera  many  a slice  intended  for  his  dog. 

'This  brinp  us  to  consider  the  origin  and  history  of  the  dog,  and  the  secret 
atUchment^to  man.  The  aboriginal  hunter  blowing  his  bugle  and 
crying,  iantivy,  wai<n  need  of  companionship  in  the  chase.  His  women — 
or  we  canno  speak  of  wives  at  a time  when  women’s  rights  were  but  in  a 
shadowy  state  of  incipient  inception- his  women,  I repeat,  were  of  such  a 
quarrelsome  nature  that  at  some  critical  period  in  the  conflict  with  a stag,  a 
loar,  a u a o,  or  a griffin,  they  might  have  abandoned  the  proper  game  in 
another  game— that  of  tearing  the  hunter’s  hair  and  compelling  him  to 
promise  them  costly  gifts  on  condition  of  further  assistance.  Therefore,  in 
obedient,  constant,  and  long-suffering  friend,  he  projected  into 
but  read  the  “vestiges”  in  time,  he  would  have 
done  more  than  that.  However,  he  had  nearly  done  enough,  for  the  notion 

r ® l°¥®  A ®teps— but  it  was  dog  in  the  abstract,  the 

concrete  as  yet  needing  to  be  developed.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  post-pliocene  dog  was  destitute  alike  of  bark  and  tail,  for  these  are  parts 
1 -®  1 ®t’i  *^®  ^ continuation  of  the  bark,  and  clothed  with  the 

.ame  kind  of  hair  though  longer  and  more  curly.  As  a matter  of  course  the 
antedduyian  butcher  occasionally  threw  a knife,  a chopper,  or  a sheep’s  head 
and  pluck  at  Hie  defenceless  dog,  and  the  latter  learned  to  dodge  the  missiles 
anl  afterwards  came  forth  to  eat  the  scraps.  Being  alternately  engaged  in 
lodging  and  catching,  the  liairless  dog  often  missed  some  tender  delicacy  that 
his  generous  master  threw  at  him,  and  some  of  these  fell  where  the  drosera 
grew.  1 bus  the  drosera  acquired  a carnivorous  appetite,  and,  as  plants  have 
a way  or  tneir  own  of  locating  themselves  in  prospei'ous  circumstances,  so  in 
this  case  the  plant  soon  became  established  at  the  very  threshold  of  every 
Slaughterhouse  of  the  period,  its  roots  nourished  by  the  trickling  gore,  its 
leaves  reddened  by  .assimilation  of  protein,  and  its  structure  in  course  of 
dog  * citch  the  dainties  that  flew  beyond  the  range  of  the  defenceless 

J hus  the  plant  in  conforming  to  new  conditions  developed  a series  of  new 
and  peculiar  characters.  The  midrib,  being  in  want  of  employment, 
j n cerec  to  act  as  a joint  to  the  leaf  bhades  on  either  side  that  were 
jaws  armed  with  formidable  teeth.  These  teeth  were 
grow  18  the  original  serrated  edges  of  the  innocent  green  loaf  that 
ad  never  tasted  flesh.  It  was  the  effort  of  the  plant  to  use  the  soft  sorra- 
’*®i.  pirns  to  press  the  tasty  gravy  from  the  morsels  that 

• '<  1 , t at  caused  them  to  elongate  and  become  veritable  teeth,  both 

.il.h  . ««  we  l as  in  niasticaUiig  the  welcome  dainties  that 

(laikMicd  the  air  wlicn  the  butcher  was  in  buMiies.". 


But  the  dog  no  longer  sits  fearing,  hoping,  and  sleeping  on  the  domestic 
doormat  of  the  post-pliocene.  The  butcher  has  advanced  in  his  art,  and  fills 
tlie  flesh  pots  of  Egyjit  by  the  aid  of  cannon  balls  and  sabres  instead  of  sling 
stones  and  flint  implements.  The  dog  has  acquired  a bark  without  and  a bark 
within  ; his  tail  has  grown  and  become  waggish  ; he  has  forgotten  the  Flying 
Scud,  and  lias  become  the  enemy  of  cats,  the  companion  of  boys,  and  serves 
the  high  purpose  in  the  household,  by  barking,  howling,  and  rushing  up  and 
down  stairs,  of  keeping  the  people  next  door  awake  all  night.  As  for  the 
drosera,  it  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  but  a part  of  a general 
plan  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  mighty  declarations  in  respect  of  matters  ' 
of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all.  Look  at  it  1 No  longer  does  it  advance 
in  the  scale  of  being.  Having  learned  to  catch,  and  digest,  and  enjoy  tender 
cuts  from  under  the  sirloin,  and  slices  from  saddles  made  high  by  hanging,  it 
now  lives  on  miserable  flies,  and  has  become  despicable.  And  yet,  as  giving 
us  a key  to  the  past,  how  precious  is  it!  The  redness  of  its  leaves  is  the  1 
record  of  its  diet,  and  its  degraded  hunger  for  insect  food  is  a melancholy 
memorial  of  a once  vigorous  appetite  that  foreshadowed  the  proper  ultimate 
uses  of  missionaries.  i 

It  has  been  seen  that  evolution  teaches  the  history,  in  the  past,  of  every-  I 
thing.  And  there  should  be  no  missing  link,  because  invention,  imagination,  | 
and  declaration  can  be  brought  to  aid  in  any  inquiry  when  the  facts  are  I 

deficient  or  they  happen  to  be  adverse  to  the  argument.  Very  well,  the 
wonders  of  evolution  are  demonstrated  ; but  alas  ! it  deals  only  with  the  past ! 

We  want  to  know  the  future.  We  want  to  know  where,  after  pursuing  a 
certain  line  for  a certain  length  of  time,  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  turns  round 
and  takes  another  direction  altogether.  At  what  epoch — that  of  the  diluvian, 
doubtless  ?— did  the  drosera  alter  its  ways,  ceasing  to  be  a sensitive  save-all, 
and  becoming  an  insensitive  fly-trap  ? It  is  evident  that  evolution  leads  to 
revolution,  and  it  devolves  upon  us  to  study  devolution,  for  it  is  in  the  history  , 

of  every  organism  there  is  a time  when  it  ceases  to  go  the  way  it  has  been  I 

sent,  when  it  turns  round  and  perhaps  flops  over.  For  everything  therefore 
there  are  the  proverbial  three  courses — to  evolve,  to  revolve,  and  to  devolve  ; 
and  those  correspond  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  devote  a brief  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a group  of  events  the  results  of  which  reach  through  modified  I 

organic  forms  to  the  present  day,  and  will  indeed  demand  attention  in  the  remote  ! 

future.  In  the  course  of  a cycle  of  aeons  antecedent  to  the  occurrences  imme- 
diately before  us,  a great  commotion  had  taken  place  in  that  nebulous  group 
which  forms  a soft  halo  near  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion.  This  was  caused  by  a 
conjunction  of  comets,  and  the  immediate  result  was  a variation  of  parabolic  ) 

orbits  four  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  elements  of  the  nebula.  These  elements,  j 

it  is  well  known,  comprise  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  suns,  each  ^ 

one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  times  larger  than  the  solar  system. 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  star-dust,  of  which  there  is  a 
superfluity  in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  was  much  scattered,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  circumpolar  and  interspacal  ether  became  saturated  with  eventuali- 
ties. This  occurred  just  in  time  to  demonstrate  the  dependance  of  terrest>-ial 
phenomena  on  cosmical  causes.  In  the  sphere  of  our  present  observations,  we 
have  therefore  to  notice  that  the  weather  being  wet,  and  the  antedeluvian  ; 
butcher  without  an  umbrella,  outdoor  exercise — which  he  needed  so  much  on 
account  of  his  highly  nitrogenous  diet — was  rendered  impossible.  His  favourite 
female — the  only  one  now  remaining — was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  storm 
in  the  heavens  would  soon  bring  forth  a storm  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  she 
prudently  withdrew  herself  out  of  his  arm’s  way.  But  the  unhappy  dog  re- 
mained upon  the  door-mat,  not  objecting  to  be  kicked,  but  hoping  to  escape 
with  his  life.  In  an  instant,  as  by  a flash  of  inspiration,  the  savage  master 
began  to  hurl  at  the  helpless  brute  any  kind  of  missile  he  could  quickly  seize, 
and  the  air  became  suddenly  thickened  like  soup  with  flying  flint  implements, 
meat  hooks,  shell  soup-ladles,  eocene  fossils,  unbaked  earthen  pots,  carved 
deers’  horns,  bone  marrow-scrapers,  and  finally  a heap  of  mincemaet  that  lay 
temptingly  on  the  shop  board,  and  that,  being  badly  aimed  by  agitated  hands,  ! 
flew  in  all  directions.  The  terrified  woman  heard  the  clatter,  and,  thinking 
of  her  Sunday  gown,  made  of  a very  superior  kind  of  fig  leaves,  made  a bold 
dash  to  save  some  remnant  of  the  household  goods.  But  when  she  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  dog  had  fled,  and  the  warrior  had  sunk  int  > a sweet  slumber  on 
a bed  of  fragrant  leaves  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

The  woman  seized  the  cinder  sifter,  and  began  to  sift  the  thickened  atmo- 
sphere to  get  back  some  of  the  things,  and  while  so  employed  the  dog  came 
back,  but  he  had  undergone  a change  ! Having  so  often  experienced  the  need 
of  a system  of  self-defence,  he  had  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  a 
tough  hide  of  pirotective  bark,  and  in  conjunction  therewith  a curly  tail,  and 
at  the  other  end  a vocal  bark  or  audible  bow-wow  ; and  saying  within  him-  , 
self  “I  shall  now  go  to  Barking,”  he  returned  to  the  threshold  quite  converted  1 

and  a new  creature.  The  woman  screameJ,  thinking  another  woman  better  1 

dressed  than  herself  had  come  upon  the  scene.  The  scream  awoke  the  man, 
and  he,  seeing  the  four-footed  beast  in  a new  guise,  thought  one  of  his  dead 
ancestors  had  got  out  of  the  grave  in  a state  of  hunger,  and  that  he  himself 
therefore  was  in  danger.  As  a matter  of  course  he  at  once  sent  forth  a 
shower  of  bad  words,  and  was  about  to  kill  his  lady  to  appease  his  hungry 
forefather,  when  the  dog  flew  at  him,  barking  furiously,  and  causing  his  tail 
to  revolve — the  dog,  in  fact,  had  then  entered  upon  the  stage  of  revolution,  and 
thought  murder  better  than  meat.  The  man  was  alarmed  ; his 
authority  was  defied ; his  heavy  hand  was  arrested ; ho  cowered 
before  the  dog  and  made  an  apology  to  the  woman  ; he  then  pro- 
posed a drink,  a dinner,  a supper,  and  a song.  By  an  impulse  of 
simultaniety,  they  rushed  to  seize  the  mincemeat  from  the  board,  but  it  was 
gone  I This  drew  from  the  grim  warrior  some  philosophical  remarks  on  the 
mischief  that  may  result  when  missiles  are  distributed  without  discretion,  the 
vision  being  distorted  by  temper,  and  the  hand  made  unsteady  by  rage.  It  J 

was  not  long  ere  they  discovered  that  the  drosera  on  the  hillside,  having  ac-  { 

quired  a practical  knowledge  of  the  value  of  nitrogenous  food,  had  caught  tlio 
flying  fragments  and  was  exercising  its  now  teeth  upon  them.  And  so  they 
were  fain,  like  Luoio,  of  whoso  history  but  little  has  icacliod  us,  to  dine  and  j 

sup  with  water  and  bran  ; for  they  could  not  indulge  oven  in  a meat  tea,  for 
the  meat  was  gone,  and  the  tea  Avas  not  invented. 

Then  came,  for  the  first  time,  a sense  of  humour  into  this  breathing  world  ; 
then  was  first  established  the  sweet  and  reciprocative  relations  botwoeii 
humanity  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.s;  then  was  the  beginning  of  the 
concord  that  does  not  yet  entirely  prevail.  Yosl  the  drosera  blossomed,  the 
dog  wagged  his  tail,  the  man  smiled,  and  the  woni.an  sang  Liillaliety!  'I'ho 
golden  age  had  indeed  not  dawned,  but  it  was  dawning,  and  it  is  still  dawning, 
and  hope  springs  eternal  in  tho  hninan  breast. 

It  was  in  that  sublime  oonjunetion  of  oirouiustances  the  shooting  star.s 
becamo  couapicuous  in  tho  artillery  of  heaven.  Then  it  was  tliero  appeared  tho  . 
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lirst  phosphoric  gleams  ui>on  the  crest  of  the  salt  sea  waves.  Tlicn  was  luanl 
a gurgling  and  rumhling  in  tlio  caverns  of  tho  earth,  and  the  volcanoes  shot 
fortli  their  liery  fountains  to  till  witli  glory  tho  moonless  sky.  Tlien  tho  vege- 
tahlo  world  hogan  to  he  consoions  of  its  ))owor  to  till  tho  earth  with  food  and 
lutauty,  and  tho  gladsome  llowsr  was  followed  by  tho  serious  seed,  and  tho 
hill-top  becamo  a coronal  of  colour  and  a storehouso  of  bread.  It  was  tho 
jubilee  of  nature,  for  man  had  smiled,  and  woman  had  warbled  a word  of 
wisdom  out  of  tho  depths  of  her  sufceptiblo  soul  ! Yes,  it  was  tho  Jubilee  of 
Nature,  tho  Triumph  of  Evolution — Hooray  ! 

From  that  time  tho  dog  has  been  tho  faithful  follower  of  man,  but  possessing 
still  a trace  of  tho  original  instinct  that  was  nursed  by  the  persuasions  of  tho 
Flying  Scud.  The  droscra  llowors  annually  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
but  retains  its  carnivorous  habits  ; for  although  the  antediluvian  butcher  no 
longer  hides  behind  the  rock  to  listen  for  the  footsteps  of  a brother  sinner  that 
he  may  till  tho  air  with  Hying  moat,  there  are  Hying  fragments  of  another  kind 
that  a degenerate  ago,  mindful  of  the  teachings  of  tho  past,  calls  Hies,  and  these 
constitute  the  breakfast  ami  dinner  and  supper  of  the  highly  instinctive  plant 
which  yet  keeps  its  feet  moist  in  the  channels  of  tho  once  sanguinary  current. 

If  any  further  illustration  is  required  I name  tho  Strawberry,  which  is  now 
in  the  revolving  stage.  In  another  and  lower  sense  of  tho  teim  all  climbing 
plants  are  in  this  stage,  as  the  late  Mr.  Darwin’s  observations  on  circuinmuta- 
lion  testify.  But  let  us  take  the  high  example  of  the  strawberry.  In  tho 
pro-pleistocene,  when  probably  this  fruit  was  not  much  grown  for  market — 
say  twenty-two  million  fourteen  thousand  and  throe  and  a-half  years  antecedent 
to  the  Creek  Kalends — the  seeds  of  the  strawberry  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
fiuit.  No  reasonable  person  will  question  this,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
centre  of  the  fruit  is  the  proper  place  for  the  seeds.  But  the  eentral  or 
placental  disk  was  aeted  on  by  a comet,  the  elements  of  which  have  been 
reduced  by  a reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  this,  combined  wdth  the  unequal 
fluctuations  of  spectroscopic  lines,  caused  a r.apid  revolution  of  the  axis,  and 
eentrifugal  force  drove  the  seeds  to  the  outside.  Our  friends  the  beekeepers 
and  tho  dairymaids  have  lately  come  under  similar  influences,  and  the  honey 
and  the  cream  are  now  commonly  collected  by  revolution,  which  is  the  proper 
consequential  outcome  of  the  evolution  that  produces  them.  Many  other 
things  have  advanced  into  the  revolutionary  stage,  and  in  some  cases,  as  it 
appears,  not  for  the  better. 

But  the  inevitable  working  of  natural  law  is  for  the  best  in  the  end  no 
doubt.  'When  it  is  for  the  worst,  we  may  suspect  that  philosophers  and 
politicians,  and  editors  and  town  councils  have  been  meddling  and  muddling 
with  it.  The  state  of  the  argument  at  this  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  proceedings  of  a cook,  who  must  be  regarded  as  a child  of  nature  subjected 
to  peculiar  deglutitious  circumstances.  From  the  conscious  summit  of  con- 
centrated protoplasm,  which  for  convenience  sake  we  will  designate  the  brain 
of  the  cook,  there  is  evolved,  after  much  pleasant  cogitation,  the  idea  of  a tart. 
Then  flour,  fat,  and  figs  are  flung  upon  the  floor.  The  rolling-pin  is  the  visible 
sign  of  the  transmission  of  evolution  into  revolution,  and  after  a healthy  effort, 
bracing  to  the  chest,  the  paste  is  rolled  out.  Eevolution,  thus  far,  has  done 
itsiwork,  without  the  aid  of  fire  or  sword.  But  at  a given  moment,  according 
to  the  time-table,  the  figs  being  fixed  and  the  furnace  fired,  and  the  mistress 
calling  angrily  down  the  stairs,  devolution  asserts  its  power,  the  stages  of  a 
tart  are  consummated,  the  cook  loses  temper,  the  outlying  latitude  of  paste  is 
flopped  ; there  is  an  end  of  the  hypothetical  tart,  and  the  result  is  an  actual 
Turnover.  How  true  it  is  that  philosophy  is  history  teaching  by  example  ! 

The  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  future  will  bring  about  some  strange 
things.  Observe  how  admirably  the  gardeners  are  educating  the  early  peas 
to  come  before  their  time,  so  as  to  be  a full  year  in  advance  of  human  neces- 
sity ! Even  now  we  may  have  them  at  Christmas  floating  in  flavoured  water 
in  closely-sealed  tins  ! In  the  turnover  times  they  will  come  in  cans.  But  as 
society  cannot  keep  pace  with  peas,  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  prefer 
them  in  pods.  Take  the  case  of  raspberry  jam ; how  unpleasant  are  the  woody  pips 
that  get  jammed  between  middle-class  teeth,  and  that  only  cease  to  be  trouble- 
some when  the  teeth  do  the  same  ! But  the  future  of  raspberry  jam  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  doctrine  of  Devolution.  Continual  steeping  in  vinous 
juice,  the  mollifying  effect  of  sugar,  the  solvent  power  of  heat — these  agencies 
will  in  time  soften  the  pips  of  the  cool-tasting  raspberry,  and  people  in  their 
dotage  will  take  to  their  jam  once  more. 

And,  as  we  rise  with  our  theme,  we  ask.  What  will  be  the  Future  of  Man  ? 
From  nature  we  learn  different  things,  as  to  the  properties  of  eggs,  and  the 
superior  flavour  of  margarine  butter.  When  man  was  evolved  he  fed  on 
herbage,  as  the  poets  have  proved  mathematically.  Then,  in  the  sweet  society 
of  his  dog,  he  took  to  revolution,  and  established  a slaughterhouse.  But  he 
saw  the  effect  upon  the  drosera,  which  robbed  him  of  his  meat,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  entered  upon  the  devolving  stage,  showing  especial  favour  to  banter 
and  burlesque.  But  what  will  man  do  next?  He  will,  in  the  hands  of  party 
politicians,  be  like  the  tart  in  the  hands  of  the  cook  : he  will  become  a mere 
turnover,  a flipper,  a flapper,  a flopper  ! Writhing  in  distress,  he  will  look  to 
the  aesthetes  for  help,  and  they  will  make  all  his  surroundings  so  bilious  that  his 
liver  will  become  a dyer,  and  his  face  thereby  will  assume  the  hue  of  the  dying 
leaf.  He  will  then  go  forth  in  a bad  temper  and  destroy  all  the  forests  and 
make  the  world  uninhabitable,  so  that  there  will  be  none  left  but  himself,  and 
he  will  be  the  Last  Man,  who  was  seen  by  the  poet  in  vision  : 

I saw  the  last  of  human  mould 

That  shall  creation’s  death  behold. 

Then  the  curtain  will  fall  upon  the  stage  of  men ; there  will  be  no  more 
revivals  of  Shakesperian  comedies  ; the  sacred  home  of  burlesque  will  become 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Brothers  Grinn,  the  horticultural  papers  will  simul- 
taneously publish  their  ten  thousandth  number  ; and  the  mending  of  Old 
Jones  s copper  will  be  of  no  consequence,  because  Jones  himself  will  be  neither 
here  nor  there.  Yes  ; the  Negative  will  be  known,  and  Silence  only  will  be 
1 eard  to  Speak  ! 


^ Horse  s Age. — A man  who  wanted  to  buy  a horse  asked  a friend  he 
to  tell  the  horse  s age.  “By  his  teeth,”  was  the  reply.  The  next  day  the  man  we: 
to  the  horse-dealer,  who  show'ed  him  a splendid  black  horse.  The  horse-hunt 
opened  the  animal  s mouth,  and  gave  one  glance,  and  turned  on  his  heel.  “I  don 
wanthmi,  said  he  ; “he’s  thiity-two  years  old.”  He  had  counted  his  teeth. 

w ^ sfoj'yi  albeit  slightly  tinged  with  hyperbole,  of  a case  recent! 

brought  before  the  Recorder.  A fellow  was  charged  with  stealing  a piece  of  clol 
'"'hen  the  lawyer  put  in  as  a plea  that  his  client  did  not  see  i 
11  n-?* Recorder.  “He  did  not  see  it,”  responded  the  lawye 
U hnt  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the  Recorder.  “ Why,  I mean,  sir,  that  the  individu 
cliivfgf  d \\  ith  stealing  the  cloth  did  not  see  it,  sir — lie  couhl  not  see  it-  -it’s  an  invisih 
green.’ 


TIIIO  TIIIv’KI-:  NOHLK  DONKKYS. 

'I'liK  castlo  yard  opened  on  a piece  of  common  land,  to  which  all  tho  beasts  of 
tho  village  had  access,  and  there  occasionally  a stray  cow  woulil  converse  with 
a pony  that  bad  los-t  its  way,  or  a motherly  pig  not  well  ac(|aainted  with  the 
looility.  On  a sunny  afternoon  a very  trim  donkey,  named  Jack,  whoso  proper 
place  for  tho  timo  was  tho  castle  yard,  had  found  tho  gate  open  and  had 
stalked  out  on  to  tho  common,  without  saying  with  your  leave  or  hy  your 
leave.  'I'his  was  donkey  No.  1,  and,  as  remarked  above,  his  name  was  Jack. 

From  another  corner  of  the  common,  where  tho  tail  end  of  a great  garden 
opened  on  a cart  road,  came  Donkey  No.  2,  named  Jenny.  She  was  not  so 
trim  as  No.  1,  whose  name  was  .lack,  and  he  thought  her  uncommonly  odd- 
looking about  tho  feet,  as  though  she  had  been  making  a swop  in  tho  matter  of 
hoofs  with  some  jolly  old  elephant.  And  so,  having  shaken  his  head  in  the 
way  of  a bow  and  said,  “Hee-haw”  in  a musical  manner  to  win  favourable 
attention,  he  said,  “ How  are  your  poor  feet?  Why  don’t  you  wear  bright  steel 
shoes  like  mine  ? ” Saying  this,  he  curveted  round  and  threw  up  his  heels  to 
show  his  neat  steel  shoes  glistened  like  silver,  while  his  hoofs  were  not  only 
kept  very  trim,  but  were  seven  times  a day  rubbed  with  an  oileJ  rag  hy  the 
boy  that  attended  him,  for  be  was  a show  donkey,  and  had  to  look  nice  from 
twelve  to  four  every  day  in  case  of  company  coming. 

“ Why  don’t  I wear  shoes  like  you  ?”  said  No.  2,  whose  name  was  .Jenny. 
“ Well,  what  I want  to  know  is,  not  how  I am  about  the  feet,  for  I am  comfort- 
able enough.  The  question  is,  Why  don’t  you  wear  leather  boots  like  mine  ? 
What  boles  you  must  make  in  the  ground  sometimes  when  you  are  mowing  ! ” 
At  this  question  Jack  was  completely  staggered,  but  he  pretended  not  to  be 
surprised  at  all.  “Mowing,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “What  does  the  lady 
mean  by  mowing  ? ” Then  a thought  struck  him,  and  he  said,  “ Well,  you  see, 
when  I come  out  of  the  wheel  I get  beans,  but  you  have  to  browse  on  the  gorsc, 
and  I dare  say  the  boots  are  useful  when  you  go  amongst  such  prickly  stuff.” 

“ Browse  on  the  gorse  ! ” repeated  Jenny  disdainfully.  “ I don’t  browse  on 
gorse.  I also  get  beans  when  I come  out  of  the  mowing  machine,  but  I only 
pull  ; I don’t  go  in  the  wheel,  as  you  say,  or  I should  be  cut  to  pieces.” 

And  then  they  stared  at  each  other  for  five  minutes  without  moving  or 
speaking  a word.  Then  Jack  heard  a bell  strike,  and  he  became  at  once  an 
animated  donkey.  “I  must  go,”  said  he,  “fer  when  the  bell  sounds  I have 
to  go  into  the  wheel  and  turn  it  a few  times  to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and 
then  I come  out  of  the  wheel,  and  the  ladies  give  me  apples  and  cakes,  and  pat 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  sometimes  they  kiss  me,  and  they  look  at  my  neat 
feet  and  say,  ‘What  lovely  hoofs  he  has,  to  be  sure  !’  Farewell,  sweet  Jenny, 
I must  go;  but  I must  say  in  parting  you  would  do  much  better  with  polished 
hoofs  and  steel  shoes.  Why  don’t  you  have  them?” 

Then  he  went  seriously  back  to  the  yard,  and  then  into  the  well-house, 
and  then  into  the  wheel,  and  carefully  counted  thirty  steps  and  heard  the 
water  splash,  and  then  stepped  jauntily  out  of  the  wheel  to  be  coaxed  and 
pampered. 

The  lady  in  the  boots  stood  still,  with  her  head  down,  and  might  have 
remained  so  until  now,  so  seriously  did  she  consider  the  final  question  of  the 
neat-footed  Jackass,  “ Why  don’t  you  ? ” 

But  her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  donkey 
No.  .3,  whose  name  was  Eunichus.  This  donkey  had  neither  steel  shoes  nor 
leather  boots,  but  rough  hoofs,  much  spread  out,  and,  as  Jack  would  have  said, 
in  want  of  trimming. 

Having  surveyed  eaeli  other  seriously,  they  approached  and  rubbed  their 
noses  together,  which,  in  the  language  of  donkeys,  means,  “ How  do  you  do, 
and  is  there  any  mildew  in  the  beans  up  at  your  place  ? ” 

Then  the  sweet  Jenny  said,  “ How  wretched  j'ou  look  about  the  feet  ! Why 
don't  you  wear  comfortable  boots,  so  that  you  can  go  over  the  lawn  with  the 
machine  and  make  no  holes  in  it  ? Now  tell  me,  why  don’t  you  ? ” 

The  third  donkey,  whose  name  was  Eunichus,  looked  up,  and  in  a very 
grave  voice  said,  “Why  don’t  I?  Well,  that  is  a donkey’s  question  ; I have 
nothing  to  do  with  lawns  and  machines,  and  know  not  what  they  are.  My 
daily  business  is  to  carry  panniers  up  the  mountain  ; and  just  look  now  at  that 
winding  zigzag  track,  do  you  think  I could  do  it  if  my  feet  were  crippled  with 
the  rubbish  that  makes  you  look  so  ridiculous  ? ” 

“ Well,”  said  Jenny,  “you  are  not  very  polite  I must  say,  but  why  don’t 
yon  explain  yourself  when  you  first  speak  to  a party.  How  was  I to  know 
that  you  carried  panniers  up  the  zigzag  path?  And  besides,  what  do  I care 
about  you  or  your  panniers  ? Why  don’t  you  learn  manners  ? That’s  what 
I say.” 

'Then  they  both  looked  at  the  ground,  as  if  expecting  to  see  a beanfeast  come 
out  of  the  thin  turf,  and  as  they  stood  motionless  like  clay  models,  except  for 
a twitch  now  and  then  when  a fly  tickled  one  of  their  noses,  Mr.  Jack,  the 
No.  1 donkey,  came  out  from  the  yard,  and  was  rather  astonished  to  find  two 
of  his  relations  waiting  for  him.  Having  been  much  coaxed  and  pampered,  he 
said  to  Jenny — 

“ Why  don’t  you  give  up  that  machine  thing  and  those  leather  boots,  and 
go  into  a wheel  and  get  apples,  and  have  your  hoofs  polished  ?”  _ 

“Ah,”  said  Jenny,  “ you  know  nothing  about  it.  Look  at  this  nondescript 
with  feet  spread  out  like  the  sails  of  a windmill.  If  you  don’t  like  my  boots, 
why  don’t  you  go  bootless  and  shoeless,  and  leave  your  wheel  and  carry 
panniers  ?” 

Then  donkey  No.  3 struck  in,  and  said,  “ Why  don’t  you  make  allowances 
for  one  another  ? I see  more  of  the  world  than  either  of  you,  and  I know  that 
if  people  go  different  ways,  some  must  go  barefooted,  aud  some  in  boots,  and 
some  in  shoes.  Why  don’t  yon  talk  of  things  you  understand,  instead  of 
trying  to  regulate  people  whose  affairs  you  know  nothing  of  ? I must  go  to 
business  now,  and  bear  heavy  weights  up  the  mountain.  If  I had  such  ridicu- 
lous feet  as  yours  I could  not  earn  my  living,  poor  as  it  is.” 

Then  they  stood  still  aud  silent  for  a few  seconds,  when  Jaok  woke  up 
slowly,  and  began  to  say — 

“ Why  don’t  you  ? ” 

But  he  was  interrupted  hy  Jenny,  who  began — 

“ Why  don’t  you?” 

And  then  No.  3 struck  in  again,  saying— 

“ Why  don’t  you  ? ” 

At  which  the  trio  were  simultaneously  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  each 
beginning  a speech  in  the  same  way,  and  they  said  in  a sort  of  husky  chorus — 
“We  three  noble  donkeys  are  three  contemptible  asses,  and  we  won’t  say 
‘ "Why  don’t  you  ? ’ any  more.” 

Then  they  went  their  several  ways.  Jack  to  the  wheel,  Jenny  to  the 
mowing  machine,  Eunichus  to  the  mountain. 
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Tm;  rin  iii;k  01  'i  iik  \Viii  ri';  Cow  . 

An  old  lariiici’  went  to  an  ailidt  and  saiil,  “ I want  you  to  paint  a jdeturo  of 
iny  white  covv'.”  'I’ho  artist  professed  himself  greatly  ))lcast(l  to  receive  the 
commission,  and  when  the  farmer  said,  “ Mind  you  make  the  picture  like  the 
cow,”  replied  that  it  should  ho  a perfect  portrait,  aye,  the  very  life  itrelf. 
tio  the  artist  went  to  the  farm  and  made  his  sketches,  and  jrainted  the  picture 
and  sent  it  home.  Then  the  farmer  called  upon  him,  and  the  artist  thought 
ho  had  come  to  pay  for  the  picture,  but  in  that  lie  was  mistaken,  for  the  old 
farmer  said,  “ It  is  not  hke  my  cow;  it  is  a very  had  picture  ; you  have  not  kept 
your  word  with  me.  ’ The  artist  stared  for  a moment,  and  then  he  said,  “ You 
must  take  my  word  that  it  is  an  excellent  picture,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  will  ho  worth  more  than  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  for  my  works  are 
hccoming  famous.  You  must  not  trust  to  your  own  judgment,  because  you 
know  nothing  about  painting.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  judge  a piece 
of  sculpture  as  one  of  my  pictures.  You  ask  an  artist  to  look  at  it  and  decide 
for  you  that  it  is  a good  picture.”  The  old  farmer  was  struck  all  of  a heap  ; and 


kind  of  speech  he  expcetcil.  liut  he  (aid,  in  a kindly  way,  “ It  is  jdain  to  me 
that,  however  world-wide  your  fame  maybe,  you  have  yet  your  business  to 
loam.  Vou  thought  a white  cow  out  of  your  own  head  would  do  for  me  hut 
it  will  not;  and  if  this  matter  is  seriously  disputed,  the  result  will  he  worse 
for  you  than  for  me.  My  w hite  cow  has  a black  tail,  one  eye,  and  one  crumpled 
horn.  'J'hese  peculiarities  you  never  noticed  when  you  made  your  sketches, 
j because  you  did  not  know  how  to  look  at  a cow,  much  less  how  to  paint  one. 
Moreover,  on  her  flanks  the  white  colour  is  tinged  with  pink,  and  on  the  back 
it  is  tinged  with  sall'ron.  Your  pieture  is  not  a portrait  of  my  cow  ; itisonly 
suitable  for  a signboard  to  hang  out  at  a milk  shop.  When  you  tell  rne  to  ask 
an  artist  for  an  opinion,  you  ignore  your  own  blundering  and  try  to  crush  me 
with  words.  If  men  of  the  world  who  do  not  profess  to  paint  are  not  to  bo 
judges  of  pictures,  where  is  the  liual  judgment  to  come  from?  When  artists 
paint  for  artists  will  be  time  enough  for  your  nonsense,  but  until  that  comes 
to  pass  the  buyers  of  pictures  will  insist  on  determining  if  the  pictures  they 
would  have  are  worth  the  money  asked  for  them.  I want  no  artist’s  opinion 
1 don’t  even  want  a farmer’s  oprinion  ; and  if  you  comjrel  me  to  pay  for  this 
picture  you  thall  have  a world-wide  fame  for  your  ignorance  of  your  business.” 
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for  a few  moments  he  said  nothing.  Then  he  said,  " Young  man,  you  presume  i 
too  much  on  your  talents,  which  I can  testify  are  by  no  means  great.  You  * 
promised  a picture  like  the  life,  and  this  that  you  demand  a large  price  for  is 
not  like  the  life.  I know  nothing  of  painting,  and  now  I discover  that  you  | 
know  nothing  about  the  features  of  a cow  ; for  you  have  painted  some  other  | 
man’s  cow,  not  mine.”  It  was  the  artist’s  turn  now  to  be  struck  all  of  a heap,  \ 
but  he  (juickly  recovered,  and  asked,  “In  what  particular  is  the  picture 
wrong  ? Y ou  know  I went  over  to  your  farm  to  see  the  cow  and  make  sketches, 
and  I never  make  mistakes  ; my  pictures  are  renowned  throughout  the  world.” 
To  this  the  farmer  replied  that  ho  cared  nothing  for  the  artist’s  fame;  all  ho 
wanted  was  a proper  picture;  then,  becoming  somewhat  warm,  he  said, 
“You  have  p)ainted  my  white  cow  with  two  eyes  and  a white  tail,  and  I will 
not  hang  up  the  picture  to  be  laughed  at.”  The  artist  was  again  struck  all  of 
a heap,  and  said,  “Your  cow  may  have  half  a dozen  eyes  for  all  I know  or 
care  ; if  I paint  her  I must  paint  her  with  two,  according  to  the  rule  of  nature  ; 
and  as  to  her  tail,  what  can  it  matter,  a white  cow  ought  to  have  a white  tail. 
Why,  if  I KUO  you  for  the  money,  I can  bring  a hundred  witnesses  to  swear 
that  I have  painted  your  cow  in  strict  accordance  with  the  highest  rules  of 
art  ” The  old  farmer  was  not  struck  all  of  a heap  Ibis  time,  for  this  was  the  ! 


The  artist  now  changed  his  tone  and  agreed  to  paint  another  picture,  .and  they 
parted  in  a friendly  manner,  the  old  farmer  saying,  in  a quite  kindly  way, 
“You  know,  I thought  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it  the  lirst  time,  and  I 
knew  you  would  try  to  talk  me  down  because  I am  a plain  man.  But  when 
you  deny  to  plain  men  the  right  to  judge  pictures,  it  will  bo  time  for  you  .and 
the  others  to  leave  off  painting  them.” 

Moral. — Before  assuming  superior  knowledge,  consider  if  you  possess  it,, 
or  you  may  meet  your  match  at  an  awkward  moment. 

Tub  Dui.i'kt  Dolphin  and  the  Guampu.s  of  the  Deep. 

There  was  a Dulcet  Dolphin  swimming  past  a dark  cave,  out  of  which  c,amc' 
a Grampus,  and  said,  “Mr.  Dolphin,  have  you  any  knowledge  ? Can  you  sing, 
whistle,  and  dance,  blow  a trumpet,  appropriate  ideas,  look  wiser  than  you 
are  a thousand  times,  and  do  the  plausible  in  any  dilemma  ? ” To  this  the 
Dulcet  Dolphin  replied,  “ I know  everything,  and  lean  do  anything,  and  I 
can  look  wise  because  I am  so  ; and  as  to  the  plausible,  that  is  my  lino 
ex, icily.”  Tlie  Grampus  smiled  with  his  mouth  while  ho  scowled  with  hi.s 
eyes,  and  said,  “ You  shall  be  my  man  of  all  work.  Look,  I am  monarch  of  all 
1 survey  when  I am  in  my  cave  ; but  I am  monarch  of  nothing  when  I am  out 
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of  it.  Come  in  witli  ino  and  write  letters,  and  plaoards,  and  essays,  and 
histories,  all  about  everything,  and  stick  them  all  over  the  walls,  so  that  we 
shall  look  very  learned.”  The  Dolphin  assented  and  went  to  work  at  once, 
hut  ho  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  (Iranipu-s  said,  “ This  is  all  very  well, 
but  you  miss  one  i>oint  of  your  duty.  \Ve  stand  at  the  door  of  the  cave  and 
praise  any  fish  that  passes  by  in  the  hope  of  gaining  something  by  it.  Wo 
have  offended  some  of  the  biggest,  buc  generally  speaking  they  like  it  ; and 
the  smaller  ones  are  delighted.  Now,  you  must  learn  to  do  this.  Sec!  seel 
there  is  a whale  and  there  is  .1  manatee — both  noble  (islies  ; go  and  flatter 
them  ; lay  it  on  thick  ; praise  them  to  their  faces,  and  remember  tiiat  dolphins 
do  not  blush  until  they  die,  and  then  they  blush  all  over.”  So  the  Dolphin  went 
out  and  smiled,  and  toyed  about  in  the  deep  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whale  and  the  manatee,  but  these  indeed  took  no  notice  of  him.  Then  he 
wont  towards  them  and  spoke  loudly  in  their  praise,  and  made  himself  extremely 
offensive.  After  bearing  with  this  for  some  little  while,  the  whale  said  to  the 
.Manatee,  “ Let  us  devour  this  silly  hypocrite  ; he  means  well,  perhaps,  but  we 
must  make  an  example  of  him  and  have  a meal  at  the  same  time.”  Thereupon 
they  seized  him,  one  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  at  the  first 
slight  tug  ho  parted  between  them,  and  great  was  their  disappointment  to  find 
that  instead  of  being  full  of  meat  he  was  but  an  empty  wind  bag,  not  worth 
the  little  trouble  they  had  taken  to  expose  his  emptiness.  And  they  were 
careful  not  to  sail  near  the  cave  again. 

]\IouAT,. — Those  who  are  most  worthy  of  praise  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
patient  with  the  empty  flatterer. 

Tue  Wise  Fellow  tii.vi'  Loved  Pumpkins. 

There  was  a wise  fellow  that  loved  pumpkins,  and  grew  a great  many  on 
hillocks  and  banks  and  other  places.  But  being  a wise  fellow,  he  said,  “ Fow 
absurd  it  is  of  Nature  to  put  these  great  fruits  on  frail  vines  that  can  ot 
support  them,  so  that  vines  and  pumkins  all  sprawl  on  the  ground  togetner. 


she  remembered  she  had  asked  .lane,  the  parlour  maid,  to  put  a blue  sash  on 
I the  <lolI,  for  that  was  too  great  a task  for  Annie.  So  she  crept  (b)wn  stairs 
hoping  to  find  the  doll  in  the  clothes  basket  in  the  kitchen,  but  before  she 
looked  in  the  basket  she  caught  sight  of  some  rosy  apples  on  the  table  that  the 
cook  had  put  out  for  dinner.  She  forgot  the  doll,  and  bit  a piece  out  of  the  rosy 
apple,  ami  oh,  it  was  so  sour.  “ You  nasty  sour  thing,”  she  said,  and  threw  it 
back  angrily,  and  took  the  piece  from  her  mouth  and  threw  it  in  the  fire,  d'hen 
she  went  up  stairs  and  forgot  all  about  the  doll.  Such  is  the  way  of  children. 
Now  the  apple  was  a very  touchy  sort  of  party,  and  his  anger  caused  him  to 
spread  a brown  colour  over  the  part  that  had  been  bitten,  so  that  he  now 
looked  a very  ill-tempered  and  ugly  apple.  The  cook  returned  to  her  work, 
and  said,  “Miss  Annie  has  bitten  a piece  out  of  that  ajiple,  but  it  don’c 
matter,  there’s  not  much  of  him  lost ; if  they  were  as  good  for  eating  as  they 
are  for  cooking  those  children  would  not  leave  me  one  of  them.”  So  she  cut  out 
the  brown  bitten  part  and  sliced  up  the  remainder  with  the  other  apples,  and 
put  them  all  in  the  pie,  saying,  “Better  apples  for  cooking  I never  did  sec.” 
It  was  too  late  for  the  bitten  apple  to  rejoice,  because  he  was  cut  into  twenty 
pieces,  but  he  might  have  said,  “Our  virtues  generally  meet  with  approbation; 
.and  we  must  bear  to  be  told  of  our  faults,  for  none  of  us  are  perfect.” 

The  Toad  that  wa.s  a Toady. 

There  was  a big  toad  that  a philosopher  fed  with  woodlice  and  butterllics, 
and  whenever  the  philosopher  walked  in  the  garden  the  toad  followed  him 
closely,  hopping  along  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  One  day  the  philo- 
sopher had  a garden  party,  and  the  toad  hopped  along  at  his  heels  in  the  usual 
manner.  One  of  the  friends  who  knew  not  of  the  intimacy  that  existed  between 
the  philosopher  and  the  toad,  took  offence  at  the  toad  for  its  close-following 
of  its  master,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  put  his  heavy  foot  on  it  and  crushed 
it  to  death.  Then  the  philosopher  bethought  him  of  his  pet  toad,  and  said, 
“ I will  show  you  something  very  interesting.”  Turning  round  he  beheld  the 
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here  is  a great  cherry  tri  e,  v\  ith  boughs  strong  enough  to  bear  men  su.'-peiided 
on  them,  and  yet  it  produces  only  cherries  that  are  not  so  large  as  the  top  of 
my  thumb.  Now,  I cannot  change  the  course  of  Nature,  but  1 can  show  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  and  I’ll  grow  pumpkins  in  a sensible  way  in  future.” 
So  he  planted  pumpkins  under  the  cherry  tree,  and  trained  the  vines  to  run 
over  the  great  branches,  and  as  the  summer  advanced  the  cherry  tree  became 
Laden  with  great  pumpkins  bigger  than  a man’s  head,  and  all  shining  like  gre.at 
apples  of  gold.  Now,  thought  he,  I will  invite  my  friends,  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  appreciate  my  idea  of  how  things  ought  to  be  in  this  world  of  im- 
j.erlections.  So  he  invited  a large  party  to  dinner,  and  told  his  servants  to 
spread  the  desseit  under  the  cherry  tree  that  was  laden  with  pumpkins. 
'Iherefore,  when  they  had  eaten  the  meats,  the  guests  went  forth,  as  they  were 
invited,  to  the  dessert  under  the  cherry  tree,  and  they  were  amazed  at  the 
wondrous  sight,  all  of  them  declaring  that  common  sense  had  come  to  light 
at  last.  “ Ves,”  said  the  wise  fellow  ; “a  strong  tree  is  better  fitted  to  carry 
these  pumpkins  that  .a  poor  puny  vine  crawling  on  the  ground.  If  1 could 
rearrange  the  universe  1 would.”  At  that  moment  a great  pumpkin  fell  on 
his  head  and  killed  him,  and  the  guests  lied  in  terror.  When  they  recovered 
from  their  fright,  they  hastily  carried  the  dead  man  within  doors,  and  then 
put  a fence  round  the  tree  to  prevent  any  further  mischief. 

Moral. — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  rearrange  the  universe,  even  for  the 
advantage  of  pumpkins. 

'The  Sour  Aj'it.k. 

Little  Annie  had  lost  her  doll,  and  she  sat  wondering  what  had  become  of 
it.  Then  she  hunUd  in  her  mamma’s  work  box  and  the  drawer  the  cottons 
uiiu  tajjtB  werc!  kept  in,  but  it  wad  not  to  bo  fouiul.  After  niueh  Bad  thouglit 


deael  toad,  and  said,  “Alas  I my  poor  friend.  You  have  followed  me  too 
closely,  and  I have  trodden  on  you.”  But  the  guest  jvho  had  killed  him,  said, 
“ No  ; it  was  my  foot  that  made  an  end  of  him.  I was  offended  at  his  pireten- 
tiousness  in  following  you  so  closely.”  The  philosopher  evas  angry,  and  said, 
“ You  have  been  cruel  to  a creature  whose  only  crime  was  its  close  attach- 
ment to  me.  Now  you  please  to  keep  at  a safe  distance,  or  I will  kill  you.” 
And  the  guest  was  fidghtened  and  ran  away  home. 

Moral. — When  you  are  in  another  man’s  garden  do  not  meddle  with 
anything  without  a good  reason.  Even  a toad  may  be  precious  to  somebody. 


Some  verses  on  “ Cabin  Philosophy,”  stowed  away  at  the  cud  of  Scrihncr'ts 
2[affazmc,  are  well  worth  abundant  ipiotation.  I have  not  of  late  seen  simple  philosophy 
better  put  than  in  the  following:  — 

Dar’s  heap  o’  dreadful  music  in  do  very  lines’  liddlo  ; 

A ripe  and  mcllcr  apple  may  ho  rottou  in  do  middle  ; 

The  wisus’  lookin’  trahellor  may  ho  do  higges’  fool  ; 

Dar’s  a lot  of  solid  kickin’  in  de  humhlos’  kind  o’  mule  ; 

Do  preacher  aint  do  holies’  dat  w’ars  do  moekes’  look, 

An’  docs  de  lomles’  bangin’  on  de  kiver  oh  do  Hook  I 

I hope  that  this  will  not  ho  thought  irreverent,  for  it  is  evidently  not  meant  to  ho  so. 
Well,  yon  think  dat  doin’  nullin’  ’t  all  is  mighty  sof’  an'  nice. 

Hut  it  husted  nj)  do  renters  in  luhly  I’aradiso  I 

You  see,  dry  hole  was  human  hoin’s,  jos  like  mo  an'  yon. 

An’  doy  couldn’t  reggerlate  deirselves  wid  not  a thing  to  do  ; 

^Vid  idcnty  v/nk  hofo’  ’mn,  an’  a e<itton  crop  to  make, 

Dey’d  nchhor  thought  o’  loafin'  'roun'  an’  chattin’  wid  do  suako  1 
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TIIM  TRUK  STORY  OF  ROBINSON  ORUSOF. 

J'liK  ‘‘  Life  nml  Adventures  of  Hobinsoii  Criisoe,”  as  told  by  Daniel  Defoe  with 
ndnuto  ciruninstantiality,  will  1111  men's  minds  with  surprise  and  delight  oven 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  has  been  road  by  everybody,  audit  will  bo  roail  by 
everybody,  and  it  lias,  ami  will  be  the  subject  of  some  curious  misconooptious. 
Conversing  with  some  young  people  on  the  wonderful  man  to  whom  wo  owe 
this  wonderful  work,  1 unfolded  to  them  the  true  story  of  its  origin,  its 
])rogress,  and  its  purpose,  and  (licao  things  were  now  to  them,  as  might  be 
expooted.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  say  that  the  story  of  the  book  would 
eipial  the  story  in  the  book  if  told  in  print.  To  that  I at  onco  agreed,  pro- 
vided only,  1 said,  that  the  immortal  genius  that  produced  the  one  could  now 
produce  t lie  other.  That  being  impossible,  I would  tell  tho  story  in  my  poor 
way,  for  of  the  dead  it  is  said  they  cease  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

Tlio  true  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  exists  in  tho  shape  of  scattered  frag- 
ments of  many  kinds,  to  very  few  of  which  w’ill  special  reference  be  made, 
because  while  it  will  be  suilicient  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  burden  it  with  many  references.  So,  to  begin  at  tho  beginning,  we  go  to 
Largo,  in  Fifoshire,  where  was  born,  in  tho  year  l(i76,  one  Alexander  Selkirk. 
The  luimble  cottage  in  which  this  prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe  first  saw  the 
light,  was  situated  about  a mile  from  the  kirk,  but,  as  it  was  destroyed  some 
years  ago,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  The  history 
of  Selkirk  and  his  wanderings  will  be  found  at  length  in  a work  entitled 
“Providence  Displayed,”  by  Isaac  James,  published  at  Bristol,  in  the 
year  ISOO. 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  tho  seventh  sou  of  John  Selcraig  and  Euphan 
!Mackio.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  (1695)  he  went  to  sea,  entering  his  name  in 
tho  shiji’s  register  as  “ Selkirk.”  He  was  unheard  of  until  1703,  when  he 
returned  to  Largo.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  in  the  Cinque  Ports 
galley,  under  Captain  Charles  Pickering,  in  the  capacity  of  sailing  master.  On 
November  24  they  reached  a port  in  Brazil,  where  Captain  Pickering  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Stradling.  On  December  8 they  left,  and 
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Skeleton  Map  to  Illustrate  the  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

rounding  Cape  Horn  reached  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  February  10, 
1704.  The  galley  left  the  island  in  pursuit  of  a French  ship,  but  returned  to 
it.  Then  Stradling  and  Selkirk  began  to  quarrel,  and  the  latter  determined  to 
leave  the  ship.  Accordingly  he  and  his  effects  were  landed,  and  the  ship 
sailed  in  September,  leaving  him  all  alone  in  the  beautiful  island.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  Selkirk  had  no  such  adventures  with  savages  as  are 
recorded  in  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  for  the  present  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  story  whatever. 

On  February  2,  1709,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  privateers  anchored  at  Juan 
Fernandez.  Selkirk  engaged  himself  on  board  the  Duke  as  mate,  under 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  sailed  in  her,  and 
saw  smart  naval  service  on  the  way  home.  The  Duke,  with  Selkirk  on  board, 
arrived  at  Frith,  October  14,  1711,  with  a prize  worth  £170,000,  of  which 
Selkirk  received  as  his  share  the  sum  of  £800,  and  at  once  left  for  Largo.  He 
was  at  his  native  place  from  the  spring  of  1712  to  the  year  1717.  He  died  on 
board  H.M.S.  Weymouth  some  time  in  the  year  1723,  aged  47  years.  In  the 
Panama  Star  of  October  6,  1868,  is  an  account  of  the  placing  of  a memorial 
tablet  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  near  Selkirk’s  look-out,  by  Commodore 
Powell  and  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Topaze,  in  that  same  year.  In  Kotes  and 
Queries  of  November  28,  1868,  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  memorial,  and 
some  valuable  notes  on  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  birthplace  of  Selkirk  was  long  ago  destroyed,  as  above  stated,  but  a 
few  relics  remain  to  give  material  interest  to  his  romantic  adventures.  In  the 
year  1792  John  Selkirk,  weaver,  of  Largo,  a grand  nephew  of  Alexander, 
possessed  the  gun  he  had  with  him  during  his  solitary  life  for  four  years  and 
four  months  on  the  island.  Probably  also  in  the  same  hands  were  his  cup  and 
chest,  which  in  the  year  1863  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Hutchinson,  of  London.  The  cup  had  been  put  upon  a staff,  and  mounted  with 
silver  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Finally,  to  finish  this  part  of  the  story,  it  has 
to  be  recorded  that  in  the  year  1868  there  were  lineal  descendants  of 
Alexander  living,  and  one  of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Selcraig,  of  2,  Glenorchy 


Place,  Kiliiibui'gh,  possessed  tho  (lip  can  that  ho  liad  with  him  on  the  island. 
This  was  a brown  stoneware  jug  holding  about  a [lint,  and  it  boro  an  iiisorip- 
tion,  ns  follows — 

“ Alexr.  Selkirk,  this  is  my  one. 

When  you  takn  mo  on  boaril  of  ship, 

Pray  (ill  mo  full  with  jiunoh  or  dip.” 

Tho  island  of  .fuan  ('’ernandez  is  situated  on  tho  woktern  coast  (J  South 
America,  distant  3()0  miles  from  Valpariaso,  iii  S.  lat.  34 '28',  and  W.  long.  79'  5'. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  long  by  six  miles  wide,  and  consists  of  trap  and  basaltic 
rocks  furrowed  with  pleasant  valleys,  which  are  often  richly  wooded.  Tho 
southern  part  is  rocky  and  barren,  tho  northern  fruitful  and  beautiful,  and 
imsscssing  a safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size  at  Cumberland  I'.ay.  In  1848 
there  were  only  eight  inhabitants  on  tho  island.  In  December,  1863,  tho  island 
was  ceded  by  tho  Chilian  Government  to  a society  of  Germans,  under  the 
guidance  of  Robert  Wchrhan,  an  engineer  of  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization.  He  and  his  society,  numbering  sixty  to  seventy  persons  in  all, 
took  possession  peaceably,  and  established  themselves  as  an  agricultural  and 
industrious  community.  Tho  beauty  of  tho  place,  no  less  than  its  suitability 
for  their  sustenance,  attracted  them,  and  they  found  on  the  island  countless 
herds  of  goats,  and  many  half-wild  horses  and  donkeys.  They  brought  with 
them  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  implements,  seeds,  and  fishing  apparatu‘«.  'I'o  tho 
swineherd  of  the  party  was  assigned  as  his  head-quarters  the  grotto  of  Selkirk, 
where  the  ground  was  found  to  be  covered  witii  wild  turnips,  the  result  of 
former  cultivation.  A cutting  from  tho  San  Francisco  Nev>s,  affording  these 
and  other  particulars,  will  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  September 
11,  1869,  and  in  the  Times  of  July  11,  1859,  a full  description  of  the  island 
will  be  found.  It  is  not  needful  to  this  narrative  to  enter  further  into  this 
part  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Juan  Fernandez  is  not,  and  was 
not,  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island.  To  whatever  extent  Defoe  might  have  been 
indebted  to  the  story  of  Selkirk,  it  was  not  here  that  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
extraordinary  fiction — for  fiction  it  is,  although  the  magical  pen  of  the  great 
master  makes  it  look  so  like  a fact.  There  were  no  savages  within  reach  of 
Selkirk,  and  he  saw  none.  From  time  immemorial  the  natives  of  the  Chilian 
coast  have  been  renowned  for  their  high  civilization.  Their  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards  did  not  exalt  them  from  a debased  condition  ; it  rather  tended  to 
degrade  them  from  a refined  and  delicate  habit  of  life  some  degrees  towards  a 
state  of  savagery. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Defoe  and  his  immortal  book.  The  first  volume  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  appeared  in  April,  1719.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  a 
substantial  house  of  red  brick  in  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  not  a trace 
of  which  remains,  except  in  the  name  “ Defoe  Road,”  of  the  buildings  which 
cover  its  site.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say  that  Defoe, 
then  only  in  his  45th  year,  was  well-nigh  worn  out  with  political  conflicts  and 
the  harsh  penalties  consequent  on  his  belligerent  championship  of  the  weaker 
side  in  the  war  then  waging  between  freedom  of  speech  and  a grossly-corrupted 
Church  and  State.  He  had  borne  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; he  had 
suffered  in  the  pillory  ; he  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned  ; he  had  been  ruined 
in  trade  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  restless  nature  found  a restful 
kind  of  work  in  picturing  the  career  of  a forlorn  man  in  an  isolated  desert, 
remote  from  human  sympathy  and  environed  with  dangers.  You  may  enjoy 
the  book  while  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  author ; but  the  author’s 
life  is  in  it  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  when  the  glamour  of  the  glorious  tale 
becomes  dimmed  in  our  memories  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  glamour  of  the 
man  whose  great  character  shines  through  it  as  we  see  the  sun  shine  gloriously 
through  the  richly-pictured  glass  of  some  old  cathedral  window. 

And  now  for  the  island.  You  will  find  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  wrecked 
on  an  island  in  the  Atlantie  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Line,  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Orinoco.  If  a spot  is  to  be  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  island,  it  must  be  by  a careful  study  of  the  paragraph  commencing 
“ With  this  Design  we  changed  our  Course  and  steered  away  N.W.  by  W., 
in  order  to  reach  some  of  our  English  Islands,  where  I hoped  for  Relief,”  &c. 
The  paragraph  beginning  “ In  this  Distress  ” gives  the  situation  of  the  ship  in 
N.  lat.  11°  and  22°  long,  west  of  Cape  Augustine.  Now  “ With  this  Design  ” 
they  are  in  lat.  12°  18',  and  by  a second  storm  carried  westward  “ out  of  the 
way  of  all  humane  Commerce,”  after  which  there  are  no  more  measurements 
of  their  whereabouts.  The  ship  strikes,  the  boat  is  put  off  with  all  in  her,  and 
is  soon  after  “ swallowed  up  in  a moment,”  and  Crusoe  finds  himself,  after  a 
terrible  struggle  with  the  waves  and  death,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  wreck, 
“ upon  the  Grass,  free  from  Danger,  and  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  Water.” 

Between  the  Indians  of  Chili  and  the  Caribs  of  Trinidad  there  was  all  the 
difference  between  a people  noted  for  gentleness  and  patience  and  a race  of 
desperate  savages,  whose  highest  ideal  of  enjoyment  was  a banquet  of  human 
flesh.  It  was  in  proximity  to  the  Caribs  that  Defoe  planted  his  recluse.  The 
island  itself  existed  only  in  Defoe’s  brain,  but  the  details  of  the  picture  are 
consistent  with  its  geography,  and  once  again,  as  always  before,  Defoe  displays 
an  immensity  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  generalities,  but  of  minute  particulars, 
..  very  much  indeed  of  the  charm  of  the  story  being  the  result  of  his  delicate 
style  of  “ pre-Raffaelite  ” painting,  or,  in  other  words,  his  well-studied  realism 
as  the  basis  of  his  bold  imaginings.  'The  Caribbees  are  a great  group  of  islands 
extending  from  the  Virgin  Islands  (N.  lat.  18°)  to  Trinidad  (N.  lat.  10°),  and 
Crusoe’s  island  was  probably  (in  Defoe’s  imaginary  map)  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
in  the  estuary  of  the  great  river.  In  any  case  it  is  distant  from  J uan  Fernandez 
nearly  3,000  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  the  scenery  described  is  altogether 
different. 

That  Defoe  had  heard  of  Alexander  Selkirk  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  granted,  as  scarcely  worth  discussion,  that  from  the  facts  he  derived 
the  idea  and  some  of  the  materials  of  his  fiction.  The  greatest  works  of  irnagina- 
tion  the  world  can  boast  of  rest  upon  facts  in  some  way  or  other.  The  “Iliad”  is 
an  imaginative  work,  but  Troy  was  a fact.  The  poet  who  ranks  equal  in  fame 
with  Homer,  our  own  Shakspeare,  had  a few  facts  at  command  even  for  such 
a wondrous  effort  of  the  imagination  as  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for 
Theseus  lived  and  married  Hippolytus.  Archbishop  Whately  gave  his  mind 
to  the  question  of  Defoe’s  alleged  indebtedness,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “Robinson  Crusoe”  is  a pure  fiction,  and  not  in  any  sense  a paraphrase  of 
facts.  But  all  this,  we  repeat,  matters  little ; everybody  has  read  “ Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  current  as  to  its  freshness  of  incident, 
its  reality  of  painting,  its  accuracy  of  detail,  and  its  pure _ purpose  and  high 
morality.  To  discourse  on  the  several  features  of  the  narrative  is  no  necessary 
part  of  this  paper,  and  we  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  our  pleasant 
labours. 

The  last  word  to  be  said  here  in  closing  the  True  Story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is  curious,  and  will  be  new  to  many.  This 
j grand  fiction  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  a psychological  study,  for  it  enters 
more  fully  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  in  the  case  of  Crusoe  than 
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(Iocs  Hawthorne’s  “ Scarlet  Letter  ” in  the  case  of  the  chief  figure  in  tliat 
mastei  pieco  of  fiction.  And  it  is  not  only  a systematic  analysis  of  the  process 
of  introspection,  but  it  is  an  allegory  of  Defoe’s  life,  which  was  all  ups  aud 
downs,  ininglings  of  hope  and  fear  and  joy  and  anguish,  “life’s  fitful  fever” 
being  to  him  as  frccpient  in  trying  incident  as  ho  made  it  for  his  Crunoe.  A 
close  allegory  it  is  not.  Ho  was  too  great  a master  of  the  art  to  establish  an 
e.xact  parallel  between  the  much-sullering  pamphleteer  and  nonconformist  and 
the  lonely  man  ho  had  planted  in  proximity  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  for  the 
edification  and  delight  of  all  future  ages,  lie  was  himself  Crusoe,  the  Tories 
v(cre  the  cannibals,  and  the  first  savage  he  killed  was  (Sacheverell,  the  Tory 
divine,  against  whom  Defoe  had  quarrel  enough.  l!ut  wo  do  not  find  in  his 
ehequeretl  career  the  i)rototypc  of  the  man  Frid.a}',  whose  description  is  correct 
enough  for  a Carib  of  that  time,  but  should  have  a counterpart  at  home  t ) 
sustain  the  idea  of  an  allegory. 

I shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  an  extract  from  Henry  Kingsley’s  bio- 
graphical introduction  to  the  Globe  Edition  of  “ Crusoe.”  Having  referred  to 
the  theory  of  an  allegory,  he  says,  “ Mark  Crusoe  bringing  well-ordered  decorous 
Protestantism  out  of  the  disorder  of  nature,  until  he  has  got  himself  into  a 
(may  I say  it  ?)  somewhat  self-righteous — nay,  even  priggish — state  of  mind. 
Mark  how  the  whole  of  his  religious  castle  tumbles  into  the  dust  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  footprint  on  the  sand.  Pass  through  his  phases  of  blind  fury  and 
anger,  and  once  more  of  his  dog-like  cowardice,  when  he  at  one  time  deter- 
mines to  murder  these  cannibals  like  dogs  ; and  again  goes  about  with  God  in 
his  solitude,  as  to  whether  or  no  he  would  not  be  a murderer  for  killing  any 
of  them,  seeing  that  their  sin  was  gregarious  and  national,  not  individual.  Pass 
on  until  the  time  when  the  footprint  in  the  sand,  with  what  came  after,  brought 
on  him  a dull  terror  of  the  solitude  he  had  eniiured  so  long,  and  with  it  a 
craving  for  one  human  companion  ; ‘ Only  one,  O,  Lord  ! only  one  1 ’ to  quote 
his  own  words,  when  his  self-contained  orderly  Protestantism  fell  to  pieces 
around  him,  and  the  fierce  craving  for  human  society  came  on  him  in  his 
solitude  and  his  ‘ preternatural  suspicion  ! ’ Mark  all  this,  and  say  that  Defoe 
was  not  a genius,  such  a one  as  does  not  appear  once  in  a century.” 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  DURHAM. 

A Sec^uel  to  “ York,  You’re  Wanted.” 

More  than  once  I have  heard  a philosopher  say  that  the  surest  way  to 
be  miserable  is  to  endeavour  to  renew  the  joys  of  youth.  I begin  to  believe 
it.  Being  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  wishing  to  renew  some  early 
impressions,  I lately  visited  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  there  I found  things 
so  changed  that  I quickly  fled  in  a state  of  mental  and  moral  prostration,  so 
that  to  say  I was  disappointed  would  be  to  use  a term  quite  inadequate  to  the 
horrible  occasion.  Strange  to  say,  this  shock  did  not  make  a lasting  impres- 
sion, or  I should  not  have  spent  my  brief  holiday  in  a dingy  town  to  be  cheated 
of  the  only  pleasure  I had  anticipated.  Yes,  instead  of  betaking  myself  to  the 
seaside,  or  to  the  green  hills,  I returned  to  the  town  in  which  I had  passed  some 
of  the  more  active  years  of  my  life,  in  order  to  renew  acquaintances  and  revive 
old  memories.  Things  were  not  so  much  changed  there  as  in  the  place  of  my 
birth,  but  they  were  changed,  and  the  changes  came  home  to  me.  The  streets 
were  the  same,  and  many  names  over  shops  were  the  same  ; and  the  old  wooden 
post  at  the  corner  of  a street  on  which,  many  years  before,  with  great  labour 
and  danger  to  my  fingers,  I had  cut  my  initials,  was  still  standing  a little  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  I could  trace  where  my  letters  had  been,  though  they 
were  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  cutting  of  other  letters  over  them.  How- 
ever, as  the  evening  was  darkening,  I thought  of  the  smoking  room  at  the  Blue 
Lion  where  we  used  to  have  such  lively  talk  and  occasionally  such  boisterous 
fun,  and  now  and  then  a little  serious  philosophy.  So  I turned  in,  ordered 
refreshments,  lighted  a cigar,  and  looked  around  me.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
to  look  at.  I had  come  too  early  ; the  few  faces  in  the  room  appeared  to  be 
those  of  strangers  to  the  place — travellers,  probably,  who  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow.  After  a few  melancholy  puffs  at  a bad  cigar,  I took  out 
my  pocket  book  and  wrote  in  it,  under  the  proper  date,  “ Blue  Lion,  misery 
No.  1.”  Then  I puffed  and  reflected. 

When  I had  several  times  freely  cursed  my  own  impatience,  the  state  of 
things  began  to  improve.  A few  unmistakeable  townsmen  began  to  drop  in, 
but  none  that  I knew.  At  last,  becoming  desperate,  I made  some  frivolous 
inquiries  about  the  restoration  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  and  the  person  to  whom 
I appealed  referred  me  to  a broad-faced,  good-tempered  looking  man  who  was 
silently  smoking  a long  pipe  and  looking  very  intent  at  the  ceiling.  Now  I was 
in  for  it  and  so  was  he,  for  he  asked  in  a very  kindly  way  if  I was  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  if  he  might  enrol  me  as  a subscriber  to  the  restoration  fund. 
’Ihere  was  but  one  way  possible  to  meet  that  question,  and  so  I took  my  place 
beside  him,  gave  him  my  name  and  a piece  of  gold,  and  sat  silent,  hoping  for 
the  beat. 

The  policy  prospered.  He  became  talkative,  and,  without  appearing  too 
curious,  1 now  and  then  asked  him  about  this  or  that  old  friend.  Ho  had 
never  known  me,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  several  of  the  persons  I 
inquired  about,  but  ho  could  tell  me  of  them,  for  he  was  a busy  local  ollicial, 
and  apparently  a man  of  universal  information.  He  satisfied  my  curiosity  on 
many  points,  but  he  gave  me  no  pleasure,  for  A had  died,  or  B had  become 
bankrupt,  or  C had  married  badly,  and  D had  gone  to  a hospital,  &c.  Now 
I must  tell  you  that  my  one  great  hope  in  visiting  this  dull  town  was  to  renew 
my  old  friendship  with  one  whose  name  I must  not  put  in  print,  but  as  it 
begins  with  the  letter  E,  I will  call  him  Edmunds.  I asked  my  new  friend 
about  him,  and  he  startled  me  by  saying,  “There  he  sits,  under  the  clock  ; I 
wonder  he^  comes  here  ; it  is  scarcely  decent,  for  he  casts  a gloom  on  the  whole 
room.”  To  be  sure,  there  he  sat,  looking  as  wretched  as  if  ho  had  heard  his 
death-warrant  read,  his  once  merry  face  now  seamed  with  dark  lines,  and  his 
fingers  nervously  employed  in  pulling  to  pieces  the  spills  provided  for  the 
smokers.  “ Ho  is  much  altered,”  1 said,  in  a low  tone.  “Altered  ! ” said  the 
other,  “ ho  is  crushed  ; ho  ought  to  leave  the  place  and  begin  life  again  in  a 
larger  place,  and  he  might  then  manage  to  forget  the  Disappearance  of 
Durham.” 

For  a few  moments  1 must  have  looked  abstractedly  towards  Edmunds,  for 
when  I turned  my  head  there  was  a vacancy  where  my  communicative  neigh- 
bour had  sat ; ho  had  quietly  disappeared,  leaving  mo  to  brood  upon  the 
Disappcar.anco  of  Durham. 

Instead  of  introducing  myself  to  Edmunds,  1 rose  and  wont  away.  Within 
an  hour  afterwards,  in  unpacking  a few  trillcs  I had  purchased  in  the  town,  and 
waiting  for  my  supiior,  1 found  one  of  these  wrapped  in  a piece  of  a local 
newspaper  long  out  of  date,  and,  running  my  eye  down  the  ill-looking  slwot,  I 
saw  in  largo  letters,  “ 'I’ho  Disapficaranco  of  Durham,”  and  thereafter  followed 
a paragraph  from  which  1 gathered  that  since  the  disappearance  of  Durham 


no  clue  had  boon  obtained  to  his  where.abou's,  and  that  consequently  the 
many  in  the  town  who  had  sull'ered  by  his  disappearance  had  no  means  of 
remedy  or  revenge  for  their  wrongs. 

As  a matter  of  course,  1 began  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  my  memory  to  find 
some  trace  of  Durham.  I might  find  the  name  on  the  map— and  indeed  1 was 
then  almost  within  the  hearing  of  the  cathedral  bdls  ; but  the  disappearanoo 
of  Durham  was  evidently  a inattcr|of  personal  importance,  and  bore  no  relation 
to  carth(|uakes  or  cathedral  cities.  1 did  not  want  my  supper,  and  I did  not 
care  to  sleep— I could  but  ask  myself  again  and  again,  “ What  do  they  mean 
by  the  Disappearance  of  Durham  ?” 

There  was  one  course  clearly  before  me  in  respect  of  the  painful  curiosity 
that  had  been  aroused  in  my  breast.  When  evening  returned  1 again  made 
my  way  to  the  smoking-room  of  the  Blue  Lion.  My  p’casant  friend  of  the 
night  before  came  to  the  scat  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  appeared  glad 
to  see  me  again  ; for,  as  he  said,  “Years  ago  wo  didn’t  much  care  to  see 
strangers  here,  for  they  sometimes  spoiled  our  fun  ; but  now  a new  face  is  a 
god-send,  for  we’ve  had  no  fun  since  the  Disappearance  of  Durham.” 

I was  about  to  damn  Durham,  but,  supposing  him  to  be  sufficiently  damned 
already,  I kept  a thin  smile  on  my  face,  and  very  mildly  asked  if  Edmunds 
had  suffered  much  by  Durham’s  dereliction. 

“ Suffered  much  ?’"  replied  the  large-faced  man  ; “he  suffered  so  much  that 
no  one  can  understand  why  he  stops  in  this  town  where  he  has  been  robbed, 
and  made  a fool  of,  and  laughed  at,  and  has  now  no  prospect  whatever,  except 
to  end  his  days  as  an  imbecile  in  the  workhouse.  You  will  remember  perhaps 
what  a busy  man  he  was,  and,  though  poor  as  a church-mouse,  was  always 
respected  and  trusted  in  everything,  because  of  his  ability  and  public  spirit, 
and  thorough  uprightness  of  character.  He  might  have  been  well  off  by  this 
time  with  a little  prudence,  but  he  subscribed  to  all  sorts  of  causes  much 
beyond  his  means,  and  worked  beyond  his  strength  in  committees  and  as 
secretary  to  this  and  that.  As  to  getting  up  a flower  show,  he  was  great  at  that, 
and  no  one  knows  what  it  cost  him.  Well,  you  see,  the  time  arrived  to  make 
Edmunds  the  subject  of  a testimonial.  It  always  does  arrive  to  a man  who  goes  a 
few  steps  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  had  made  more  steps  than 
were  prudent.  However,  the  movement  prospered  ; the  money  came  in  well, 
and  a happy  thought  occurred  to  Edmunds.  Mind  you,  if  all  had  gone  well, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  this  happy  thought,  but  things  went  ill,  ami 
the  truth  leaked  out.  He  heard  from  his  friends  that  he  might  expect  a purse 
of  a thousand  pounds,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “ I can  make  two  thousand  of  it 
by  a little  dodge,  and.  I have  but  to  keep  my  own  counsel.”  Then  he  began 
te  pay  in  sham  subscriptions.  He  woirld  send,  say,  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  with  a letter  signed  W.  B.,  or  in  some  other  way  that 
had  a genuine  appearance.  By  the  time  the  committee  were  ready  to  wind 
up  he  had  paid  into  the  fund,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  mind,  every  shilling  that 
he  possessed,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  How  much  the  other 
part  of  the  fund  consisted  of  no  one  knows,  but  it  was  proved  by  books  and 
papers  in  possession  of  members  of  the  committee  that  there  had  been  eight 
hundred  pounds  subscribed  by  the  town  some  days  before  the  Disappearance  of 
Durham.” 

At  this  juncture  I felt  as  if  I could  heartily  knock  the  large-faced  man  on 
the  head,  aud  send  him  after  Durham,  for  how  should  I know  what  he  had  to 
do  with  this  melancholy  story  ? But  I did  manage  to  keep  my  hands  still,  and 
to  force  another  ghastly  smile  upon  my  face  while  I asked,  “ Was  there  no  final 
account,  then,  of  the  fund  ?” 

“ Final  account  ? ” asked  the  other,  “ that  loas  the  final  account.  Durham 
disappeared  ; Durham  robbed  everybody  right  and  left,  including  Edmunds, 
who  had  surreptitiously,  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  by  swelling  the  total  of  the 
testimonial,  paid  over  to  him  every  shilling  he  possessed,  so  that  Durham,  as 
we  know,  robbed  Edmunds  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  all ; and  being  the 
treasurer  to  the  testimonial,  no  one  could  ascertain  the  exact  total,  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  did  not  leave  his  books  behind  him.  So,  you  see  Edmunds 
was  pitied  in  the  first  instance  because  Durham  had  carried  off  the  eight 
hundred  with  many  other  people’s  hundreds  and  thousands.  But  when  it 
leaked  out  that  Edmunds  had  certainly  played  into  his  hands  to  give  a false 
ecUt  to  the  testimonial,  then  they  called  him  a fool  ; then  they  laughed  at 
him  ; then  they  abused  him  ; and  now  the  wonder  of  the  town  is  that  he  still 
hovers  about  here,  and  actually  comes  to  this  room,  which  has  been  a sort  of 
mortuary  since  the  Disappearance  of  Durham .” 

Bt  this  juncture  I rose  to  light  a cigar  at  the  gas  jet  over  the  table,  and 
looking  round  I saw  an  empty  place  where  my  large-faced  friend  had  sat,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  melancholy  Edmunds  came  in  and  sat  as  before 
under  the  clock,  and  begun  pulling  the  spills  to  pieces.  Taking  a casual  glance 
at  him,  I put  on  my  hat  and  went  away,  a wiser  man,  perhaps,  certainly  a 
sadder  man,  for  having  heard  so  much  of  the  Disappearance  of  Durham. 


SUMMEll-TlIOUGHTS  IN  'WINTEll-UME. 
{Dursctshii'c  Dialect.) 

Well,  aye,  last  evonen,  as  I shook 
My  locks  ov  h.ay  hy  Leccomho  brook. 

The  yollow  zun  di(l  wciikly  glance. 

Upon  the  winter  inciid  askance, 

A’-casti'ii  out  my  narrow  shctide 
Athirt  tlic  brook  an’  on  the  meiid. 

The  while,  ageiin  my  Iwonely  cars. 

Did  I'us.sle  weather-beaten  spears 
Below  the  withy’s  Icalless  head. 

That  overhung  the  river’s  bed. 

I thor’  did  think  o'  days  that  dried 
The  now-mown  grass  o’  zummer-tido, 

Wlien  whitc-slccv’d  mowers  wlietted  bleiides 
Bun  sh’ill  along  the  grocn-boughed  glciidcs, 

An’  middens  gay, 

AVi’  pliiysomo  chaps, 

A’-zot  wi’  dinners  in  their  laps. 

Did  talk  witli  marry  words  that  rung 
Around  the  ring  from  tongno  to  tongue. 

An’  welcomo  when  the  leiivi'S  ha’  died 
Arc  Zumnior-thoughts  in  Winter-tide. 

Jiunics'  I’ocms. 


A KWEE'i'  way  of  dealing  with  a dilllcnlt  subjeet  was  hit  upon  the  other  day  by  a 
parson  in  Dcvon.shire.  In  speaking  of  " Dives,”  ho  said,  “ lie  wa.s  not  a liad-lioarted 
man,  not  a cruel  man  ; on  the  contrary,  wo  might  infer  that  lie  was  a kindly-disposed 
man,  for  wo  learn  tlint  ho  doprccatod  tlio  introduction  of  Ids  brethren  into  Unit  un- 
]dcasaut  locality  where  it  was  his  own  unhappy  doom  to  abide.” 
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15KANS  WITHOUT  15AC0N. 

A I’VTIIAIiOltlCAN  KOMANCIP. 

Tub  last  timo  wo  chatted  togother  you  made  mo  promiao  I would  toll  tho 
atory  of  my  I’ytliagoroan  oxporioucos.  To  laugh  at  tliom  now  might  bo  au  easy 
matter,  and  yet  tho  latent  humour  of  tho  all’air  novor  oomos  homo  to  mo  aa  1 
am  sure  it  would  wore  tho  story  another  man’s  instead  of  being  my  own.  In 
tho  hopeful  timo  when  1 camo  to  London  to  work  up  for  my  degree,  and  took 
tho  gi  ntoel  lodgings  in  Lattiugham  Square,  it  was  my  boast  amongst  tho 
“ fellows  ” that  I oould  laugh  at  my  own  expense  if  tho  joko  went  against  mo  ; 
but  I have  sinoo  learned  that  thoro  comes  a timo  when  fooling  interposes  a 
barrier  between  ourselves  and  the  ridiculous  side  of  our  experiences,  and  then, 
failing  to  see  where  tho  fun  comes  in,  wo  dwell  upon  tho  smart,  and  leave  to 
lookers-on  the  lighter  task  of  laughing  at  our  folly  and  misfortune.  Tho  very 
first  little  assembly  for  social  purposes  in  which  I took  a part,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  a fellow-student,  brought  me  into  contact  with  a man  who  made  a 
great  impression  on  me.  Before  tho  introduction  took  place  I was  told  to 
look  for  a genuine  revelation  of  originality,  and  I was  desired  to  be  a little 
cautious,  because  tho  interesting  person  held  extreme  views,  and  could 
not  endure  the  slightest  word  of  sarcasm.  And  so  I put  myself  on 
tho  best  possible  behaviour,  and  conversed  for  an  hour  with  a 
strango-looking  man,  who  professed  himself  a strict  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras. His  name  was  Jedihah  Alger  ; he  would  not  willingly  be  addressed 
as  “Mr.,”  and  to  attach  the  customary  “Esq.”  to  his  name  gave  him  great 
oll'cnce.  He  was  a man  of  means  and  leisure,  devoting  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  an  indefinable  cause  called  “Progress,”  and  mixed  up  one  way  or  another 
with  an  infinity  of  “ movements.”  A more  picturesque  example  of  man  I have 
not  met  in  real  life,  nor  has  the  stage,  with  its  manifold  presentments,  ever 
yet  suggested  to  me  the  shadow  of  such  a man.  He  was  grand  to  look  at, 
with  his  refined  features,  lofty  brow,  and  rich  brown  hair  piled  upon  his  head 
in  curly  masses,  as  if  there  was  a lot  of  the  best  to  spare  when  he  was 
fashioned.  He  was  patronising  to  me,  but  pleasant,  and  very  communicative 
in  respect  of  his  views,  which  appeared  to  be,  without  any  exception,  the  very 
opposite  of  those  generally  entertained  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  very 
first  remark  he  made  after  the  small  ceremony  of  introduction  was 
over  was  to  tell  me  something  about  myself  that  I was  then 
not  aware  of,  but  some  time  subsequently  discovered  to  be  true.  He  saw 
in  my  face  an  indication  of  Jewish  blood,  and  then  he  confided  to  me 
that  the  English  people  were  the  undoubted  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  This  point  I argued  with  him,  but  he  soon  proved  that  the  Welsh 
language  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee,  and  this  being  but  a dialect  of  Hebrew, 
places  the  old  British  race  in  the  line  of  the  lost  tribes  at  once.  Then  I argued 
that  the  British  and  the  English  are,  as  regards  their  several  beginnings, 
widely  separated  ; and  he  met  me  by  proving  that  the  English  people  came 
from  Holstein,  and  that  Holstein  was  peopled  direct  from  the  places  where 
the  lost  tribes  w’ere  last  heard  of.  Then  he  discoursed  on  the  ruin  that  impends 
over  all  the  nations  that  eat  flesh  or  make  any  use  of  salt,  saying  that  for 
many  years  no  flesh  meat  and  no  salt  had  been  permitted  in  his  house.  He 
had  a ready-made  panacea  for  everything  evil,  including  war,  disease,  poverty, 
crime,  superstition,  and  discontent.  I was  not  long  in  making  the  discovery 
that  this  man  exercised  a great  influence  within  a certain  circle,  but  beyond 
that  circle  was  regarded  as  a very  picturesque  and  entertaining  fanatic — one 
who  could  not  be  answered,  but  could  not  be  followed,  for  of  compromise  he 
was  incapable,  and  was  reported  to  live  up  to  the  high  (or  low)  level  of  his 
very  extreme  opinions. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  I should  be  brought  into  the  closest  intimacy 
in  a certain  way  with  Mr.  Alger,  and  yet  should  remain  to  a great  extent 
ignorant  of  his  character.  And  the  facts  would  be  as  well  forgotten,  except 
as  to  the  one  point  on  which  you  were  interested  when  we  had  the  little  talk 
that  made  occasion  for  this  narrative.  Through  his  persuasion  I joined  the 
Pythagorean  Society,  the  first  conditions  of  membership  being  complete 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  salt,  a general  repudiation 
of  all  doctors  and  all  drugs,  and  the  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  clothing 
derived  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  attending  the 
meetings  of  this  body  I made  acquaintance  with  many  strange  characters. 
There  were  some  who  professed  themselves  utterly  unable  to  touch  money,  but 
I have  often  suspected  they  would  touch  it  with  some  degree  of  energy  if  they 
had  but  the  chance.  Occasionally  we  were  treated  to  learned  discouises  on  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  preparations  of  the  novitiates  for  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  including  the  Silence  and  the  Regimen,  and  the  true 
theory  of  Mathematical  proportion.  But  much  of  the  time  of  this  sublime 
body  was  con.sumed  in  the  discussion  of  extravagant  trifles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  one  night  I involved  myself  in  unspeakaMe  difificulties  by  introducing 
the  subject  of  Beans.  Why  did  Pythagoras  prohibit  the  eating  of  beans  ? I 
had  a notion  of  my  own  on  the  subject  long  before  I heard  of  this  society,  but, 
of  course,  I was  wholly  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  for  any  physical  reason 
whatever  that  the  great  philosopher  prohibited  nourishing  pulse,  but  for 
reasons  moral, metaphysical,  and  symbolical;  but  time  has  taken  the  force  from 
his  objections,  and  we  may  eat  beans,  but  we  may  not  eat  bacon  with  them 
or  without  them.  It  seems  that  the  temptation  to  eat  bacon  with  beans  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  beans  altogether.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pig  is  the  vilest  of  all  possible  food,  and  the  eating  of  it  the  cause  of  all 
contagious  diseases.  In  the  next  place,  as  all  the  Gentiles  have  descended 
from  the  house  of  Israel,  there  is  in  the  common  conscience  a tradition  of 
antipathy  to  the  unclean  food.  But  when  the  nature  has  been  purified  of  its 
fleshly  lusts  it  gains  freedom,  and  beans  cease  to  act  on  the  imagination  and 
the  appetite  as  an  incentive  to  eat  bacon.  Therefore,  in  the  third  stage  of 
Pythagorean  perfection  (after  the  Silence)  the  disciple  may  eat  beans,  and  I 
discovered  that  the  disciple  always  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
made  himself  ill  with  them. 

That  I was  drawn  into  the  net  and  made  a full  novitiate  will  not  surprise 
you,  for  you  know  how  pliable  and  impressionable  I am.  I could  smile,  I 
could  even  ridicule  the  absurdities  that  surrounded  me,  and  yet  I had  a secret 
liking  for  all  the  singularities  of  the  sect  to  which  many  plausible  persuasions 
had  attached  me.  Perhaps  vanity  aids  us  in  putting  ourselves  apart  from  our 
fellow  men,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  set  common  sense  at  defiance.  But  it 
matters  not  now.  I was  irresistibly  attracted  to  Mr.  Alger ; he  was  as  good 
as  Pythagoras  himself  to  me  ; I thought  I could  see  through  him,  and  in 
moments  of  meditation  felt  that  I had  put  myself  in  training  for  fanaticism 


and  folly,  and  yet  I could  not  turn  aside  ; 1 could  not  trifio  with  myself  so 
much  as  to  doubt  a faith  to  which  1 liad  professed  adherence. 

But  how  to  live  ? My  means  wore  suilieient,  and  my  friends  at  homo  had 
faith  in  me,  although  it  was  observed  that  in  working  up  for  my  degree  I made 
hut  slow  progress.  Isay,  how  to  live  was  tho  (lucstion,  for  my  miw  notions 
of  food  were  fatal  to  all  common  sense  cookery,  and  my  excellent  landlady, 
Mrs.  Warner,  mingled  jrity  and  contempt  in  the  most  dclie.ate  manner  when  I 
instructed  her  as  to  tho  preparation  of  my  mca's.  By  steps  not  slow,  liut  sur ;, 
tho  question  of  daily  food  hocamo  a burden  to  me,  and  this  at  a timo  wlien 
appetite  was  keen  and  tho  frame  needed  generous  support.  I endeavoured  to 
get  over  tho  dilliculty  by  dining  at  a place  of  public  resort.  But  this  was  a 
grave  mistake.  'Phe  waiters  avoided  me,  and  when  I insisted  on  having  atten- 
tion they  treated  mo  badly,  and  my  miserable  meal  of  vegetables  was  absolutely 
uneatable,  and  was  not  in  the  least  aided  in  attractiveness  by  the  glass  of  ill- 
tasted  water  with  which  I endeavoured  to  wash  tho  rubbish  down.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  agony  of  tho  pu’olic  dining  room.  Resorting  to  tho  same 
table  regularly,  that  tho  waiters  might  become  accustomed  to  me,  and  under- 
stand my  curious  orders  for  potatoes  without  gravy,  and  pudding  without  suet, 
and  bread  without  butter  or  cheese — for  none  of  these  animal  products  are 
admissible  in  the  Pythagorean  dietary — I attracted  the  attention  of  other 
diners,  and  they  made  bold  to  question  mo.  The  result  was  that  the  instant 
I took  my  seat  I was  involved  in  discussions,  and  very  soon  began  to  feel  that 
I was  a nuisance.  One  man  would  coolly  tell  me  I might  eat  fish  without 
breaking  my  pledge.  Another  would  insist  upon  it  that  oysters  were  not 
animals,  and  if  I might  not  eat  beef  without  violating  my  faith  I might  get 
fat  on  oysters,  and  lobsters,  and  cray  fish.  And  a third  would  charge  me  with 
gross  hypocrisy,  and  slily  ask  what  deep  purpose  I had  in  view  in  coming  there 
to  injure  the  house  and  make  people  uncomfortable  ? I protest  here  that  if  I 
had  been  quietly  served  with  what  I asked  for,  and  had  been  left  unmolested 
to  eat  it,  I should  never  have  uttered  a word  upon  the  subject  of  my  peculiari- 
ties. But  I was  foreed  into  it ; the  moment  it  was  seen  that  I could  banquet 
on  sprouts  and  carrots  for  the  first  eourse,  and  bread  and  raisins  for  the  second, 
every  man  within  view  of  my  dinner  protested  against  it,  the  cynies  asking 
ridiculous  questions  or  making  still  more  ridiculous  propositions,  the  more 
fatherly  sort  saying  kindly,  “If  you  don’t  soon  give  up  that  nonsense  you  had 
better  order  your  funeral,  for  you  will  soon  be  ready  for  it.” 

Now  I must  do  Pythagoras — I mean  Mr.  Alger — justiee.  He  was  generous 
hearted.  His  curious  views  prompted  him  to  strange  deeds,  but  he  possessed 
a touch  of  true  humanity,  and  when  I told  him  of  my  diffieulties  he  responded 
heartily  by  saying  he  would  make  room  in  his  house  for  me  if  I eould  conform 
to  his  severe  habits  of  life.  To  this  I agreed,  and  I am  sure  Mrs.  Warner  was 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  me,  for  she  plainly  said,  “ You  are  looking  very  ill,  sir  ; 
and  I don’t  wonder  at  it,  but  I don't  want  a death  in  my  house.” 

And  so  I took  up  my  abode  with  Mr.  Alger,  and  there,  of  course,  I met  wit'i 
Mrs.  Alger,  and  Miss  Alger,  who  in  the  family  circle  was  called  “Arabella,” 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I was  also  permitted  to  call  her  by  her  first  name, 
for  “ Christian  ” name  it  was  said  not  to  be.  But  these  people  were  Christian, 
of  a sort.  They  managed  to  make  the  New  Testament  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  they  said  the  mystical  number  666  afforded 
proof  beyond  all  question  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity  was  a great  ethical 
development  of  mathematical  proportion.  It  was  the  custom,  I learned,  for 
each  member  of  the  household  to  begin  the  day  with  a cold  shower  bath, 
followed  by  rapidly  walking  round  the  garden  thirty-two  times,  this  being  the 
total  of  some  Pythagorean  measurement  which  I have  forgotten.  I took  my 
j)art  in  the  programme,  and  in  walking  round  I noticed  that  the  neighbours 
were  at  their  windows  watching,  and  more  or  less  admiring  the  proceeding. 
Some  laughed  aloud,  some  applauded  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  on  the 
morning  of  my  first  appearance  I was  hailed  as  the  “new  lunatic  ” by  some 
lewd  fellows  who  disgraced  the  respectable  looking  windows  from  which  they 
shouted  their  unwelcome  greeting.  Then  we  sat  down  to  breakfast ; there 
were  no  newspapers  allowed  in  the  house,  and  letters  addressed  “Mr.”  or 
“Esq.”  were  refused  and  returned  to  the  postman.  I had  to  be  pretty  smart 
in  writing  to  my  friends  to  instruct  them  how  to  address  me,  but  I did  not 
dare  to  explain  fully  or  I should  have  been  summoned  home  in  a summary 
manner.  The  dietary  consisted  chiefly  of  whole-meal  bread  made  without 
yeast  or  salt.  The  objection  to  yeast  (from  the  Pythagorean  point  of  view) 
is  that  it  causes  fermentation  and  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  of  course 
is  all  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  We  had  cakes  made  of  oatmeal,  but 
no  butter  ; in  fact,  there  was  no  shadow  of  animal  food , not  an  egg  or  a drop  of 
milk  allowed.  I made  this  discovery  bearing  upon  beans — that  the  dietary 
was  so  tame  and  insufficient  that  they  could  not  do  without  beans,  and  strange 
to  say  the  white  haricot  beans  that  were  slowly  stewed  until  they  were  almost 
melted  into  a kind  of  cream,  which  was  enriched  with  a little  olive  oil  and 
sugar,  was  the  only  satisfying  food  on  the  table. 

But  I was  very  happy,  and  for  two  reasons.  The  severe  domestic  system 
did  not  prevent  me  having  an  occasional  small  gossip  with  Arabella,  and  this 
soon  acquired  a tender  character,  and  ended  with  a squeezing  of  hands,  &c.,  &c. 
I often  think  now  that  our  little  interviews  were  the  only  passages  of  genuine 
healthy  human  nature  that  were  known  to  that  house.  Mrs.  Alger  was  silent 
and  submissive,  the  very  model  of  a crushed  woman.  The  daughter  was  .silent 
and  apparently  submissive,  but  she  would  insist  on  occasionally  translating  a 
bit  of  Latin  law  for  me,  and  she  did  it  well,  and  it  was  not  known  to  the 
elders  that  her  wages  were  kisses,  or  that  we  could  manage  to  get  off  a whole 
bookful  of  conversation  by  occasional  looks  across  the  table. 

So  much  for  one  cause  of  my  happiness.  The  other  was  of  a less  satis- 
factory kind,  although  I knew  not  then  its  exact  nature.  But  hear  the  truth, 
my  friend,  and  turn  Pythagorean  if  it  suits  you.  From  the  moment  of  accept- 
ing this  doctrine  I felt  myself  in  some  way  exalted,  and  the  sense  of  exaltation 
was  ever  on  the  increase.  I cared  little  for  food,  for  I had  learned  to  live  on 
ideas,  and  my  dietary  seemed  to  require  some  sort  of  seasoning.  I was  con- 
scious of  undoubted  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ; I breathed  as  one  who 
had  taken  an  overdose  of  ether,  and  the  sense  of  exaltation  affected  my  limbs, 
so  that  occasionally  I felt  persuaded  I could  walk  above  the  earth  without 
touching  it,  and  this  I accomplished  on  several  occasions,  always  finding  myself 
in  bed  after  the  performance,  and  being  quite  ignorant  how  I found  mj’’  way 
there.  As  I was  not  allowed  a feather  bed  (that  being  forbidden  by  Pytha- 
goras), I never  slept  soundly,  for  at  home  I had  been  a spoiled  child,  and  now 
in  working  up  for  my  degree  I had  changed  into  some  sort  of  an  angel,  so  I 
felt,  but  was  half  ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  myself.  But  I got  beyond  this, 
for  I learned  to  walk  in  the  air,  and  in  the  great  space  above  the  earth,  not 
only  at  night,  when  the  feat  was  in  some  way  associated  with  my  dreams,  but 
in  the  full  day,  and  my  chief  distress  in  regard  thereto  was  the  tremendous 
shock  that  resulted  from  my  first  touch  of  the  earth  when  I came  down  sud- 
denly, as  I was  wont  to  do,  from  the  altitude  of  a comet,  and  once  from  the 
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p )Io  star,  to  wliich  1 had  ascended  at  0110  bound,  and  only  lost  iny  hold  of  the 
sti.r  through  (dut(-hitig  at  tho  villainous  smoke  that  oaitio  from  a man’s  pipo  in 
I'cgcnt  Street,  whore  I happened  to  bo  walking  on  tho  way  to  tho  konJoii 
University,  when  tho  delightful  exaltation  oeciirrod.  1 composed  groat 
oratorios,  but  did  not  trouble  to  write  them  out,  because  of  my  tenacious 
memory.  Odes  and  sonnets  I made  by  the  thousand.  All  the  great  literary 
mysteries,  such  as  Who  was  .1  uidus  '!  W’ho  were  tho  Parents  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  ]\lask  ? and  Where  is  the  original  manusoript  of  Shakospoaro’s  jdays  ? (to 
name  only  these  out  of  a thousand),  1 discovered  answers  to,  and  when  I had 
gathered  up  a great  body  of  wisdom  that  exactly  litted  tho  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  a pair  of  gigantic  wings  had  sprouted  from  my  shoulders,  I was 
conscious  of  someone  saying,  “ 'I'his  is  a case  of  dtl.  trem,,”  and  the  world 
went  round  slowly  and  life  itjilf  melted  away  in  the  music  of  Euclid's 
thirty-seventh  problem. 

« :• 

The  seven  dajs  of  unconsciousness  I can  give  no  account  of,  but  I can  tell 
you  something  of  the  eighth.  I surveyed  the  scene  with  some  degree  of  col- 
lectedness, and  presently  discovered  that  I was  in  my  own  bed  in  my  own 
room.  It  was  my  clock  that  first,  as  I may  say,  struck  the  proper  note  of 
consciousness  for  me.  It  was  a great  effort  for  me  to  turn  my  head  and  look 
around  ; but  oh  ! how  tremendous  for  me  at  that  moment  was  the  discovery 


in  Ocrmany,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  centre  of  Pythagorean 
fanaticism,  comprising  a gymnasium  and  water  cure  and  anti-salt,  and  beans 
without  bacon  society,  and  might  not  return  for  some  months,  there  beiii"  in 
the  programme  an  infinity  of  meetings  and  speeches,  and  festivals  of  brown 
bread  and  water-cresses. 

If  the  beef  tea  alarmed  me,  what  was  my  condition,  do  you  suppose,  when 
1 learned  that  there  was  a chicken  at  the  lire  in  my  interest,  and  I should  bo 
expected  to  cat  a little  of  it '!  I recovered  at  a most  rapid  rate  ; in  two  days  I 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  talk  for  an  hour,  and  f agreed  that  if  all  was  well  1 
would  rise  the  next  day  and  sit  at  the  open  window,  for  tho  time  of  high 
summer  was  near  at  hand.  A curious  kind  of  prudence  kept  mo  from  answer- 
ing questions,  but  now  I learned  much  more  than  1 had  any  desire  for.  In 
the  first  place,  Mrs.  Alger,  in  her  own  kind  motherly  way,  told  mo  that  she  saw 
I was  dying  through  insuflioiency  of  nourishment,  and  when  the  delirum  came 
she  knew  its  meaning,  and  dismissed  the  doctor,  and  determined  there  must 
be  an  end  of  the  dissimulation  that  had  so  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Above  all 
things,  she  begged  me  not  to  disclose  to  my  friends  what  had  happened,  or 
what  I had  discovered  of  the  secrets  of  the  house,  for  in  a few  days  I should  ba 
well  and  engaged  as  usual  in  my  studies.  I was  much  perplexed  at  tho 
words  “ Dissimulation,”  ” Secrets  of  the  House.”  She  referred  to  the  change 
of  dietary  of  course, jbut  of  that  I thought  nothing,  for  a teetotaler  may  take 
brandy  if  it  is  needful  to  save  his  life.  My  dullness  prompted  her  to  speak 
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that  Arabella  was  sitting  beside  me  with  a cup  in  her  hand,  and  any  amount 
of  anxious  tenderness  in  her  features,  including,  of  course,  a little  tear  in  each 
of  her  eyes  ! Without  a word  she  rose  and  put  the  cup  to  my  lips,  and  I 
drank,  but  I knew  not  what  it  was,  for  I drew  down  into  tho  bed  again  and 
went  to  sleep.  It  is  to  me  a marvel  that  I remember  so  well  that  little  event, 
because,  as  I came  out  of  unconsciousness  and  returned  quickly  to  tho  same 
negative  condition  1 might  have  forgotten  the  interlude.  P>ut  Arabella  re- 
membered it,  and  we  conversed  of  it  afterwards,  and  thus  I became  satieflsl 
that  at  tho  moment  of  waking  I was  at  least  in  some  degree  sane,  and  the  ex- 
perience, therefore,  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

The  next  awakening  was  of  a less  transient  character.  The  good  girl  was 
there  still,  and  the  cup  was  there,  and  liy  the  taste  of  it  I know  it  to  be  beef- 
tea  ! Then  I learned  (but  tho  tolling  was  tenderly  done)  that  I had  fallen,  and 
a doctor  had  been  called  in  by  tho  ladio.s,  and  he  had  pronounced  me  a secret 
drunkard  suffering  from  deliri  im  tremen.s,  but  they  knew  that  I had  become 
<leliiif>us  by  exhaustion,  and  that  my  case  was  one  of  simple  starvation,  need- 
ing just  such  treatment  as  that  of  a man  who  had  been  for  eight  or  t >11  days 
immured  in  the  rubbish  of  a coal  mine  as  the  fionscquonco  of  an  ox|)losion,  and 
who  has  to  be  restored  to  life  from  a state  of  collapse.  Yes;  1 was  being 
restored  by  tho  aid  of  beef  tea,  and  as  soon  .as  I was  able  to  rcllect  I felt  a 
fear  of  being  detected  by  the  living  I’ythagoras. 

Then,  to  rny  inexpressible  relii  f,  I heard  that  ho  had'gonc  to  Heistenborg, 


more  plainly,  and  she  declared  that  her  husband  sustained  his  health  by  taking 
nourishments  in  secret,  whereof  raw  eggs  were  found  to  be  particularly  con- 
venient ; and  for  herself  and  Arabella,  there  were  many  things  available  that 
were  never  seen  upon  the  table,  for  the  open  profession  of  abstinence  had  been 
made  by  them  all,  and  must  be  adhered  to,  or  there  might  be  danger.  I con- 
fess I was  afraid  to  ask  wherein  tho  danger  might  lurk,  but  some  inward 
monitor  checked  me.  However,  a touch  of  humour  changed  the  current  of 
talk,  for  I proposed  that  I would  rise  and  dress  next  day,  and  have  a walk 
round  my  room,  and  that  it  would  be  a capital  opportunity  for  a little  dinner 
of  beans  and  bacon.  Tliis  matter  was  quickly  concluded  in  my  favour,  and  in 
a few  minutes  afterwards  I was  en  joying  another  sweet  sleep. 

All  went  well,  and  when  morning  came  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  all 
dine  together  on  beans  and  bacon  in  my  sitting-room  adjoining  my  bed-room. 
I waH  dressed  in  good  time,  and  felt  stronger  and  fresher  than  I had  expected. 
It  str.angcly  happened  that  my  brother  'I’oin  had  conic  to  London  uncxpocteilly, 
and  having  occasion  to  see  mo  had  posted  on,  and  I hoard  his  wheels  rattle 
up  to  tho  door.  How  glad  I was  ho  did  not  (inil  mo  in  bod  ! but  ho  saw  that  I 
had  boon  ill,  and  I told  him  just  enough  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  curiosity. 
Naturally  Mrs.  Alger  invited  him  to  dine  with  us,  and  very  shortly,  there- 
fore, tho  humble  me.al  was  served.  A good  soup  led  tho  way,  and  this,  as  it 
happened,  carried  mo  through  an  unexpected  trial.  \Vo  had  ontorod  fairly  011 
h 0 ]irinci|).al  di.sh  of  bcauB  and  bacon,  for  which,  having  p.irtakcu  of 
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Nou|>  and  a litUn  faiii'N  diah  of  UidiioyM,  I had  no  apiu'lilo  wlialovor,  Iml  was 
pnllin^  a oo,,  1 f;u;o  on  llio  inaltor,  when  tho  door  oponial  witli  a fort  of  crash, 
and  tlu  ra  cnicivil  and  stood  hcforo  ns,  nohast  at  our  impiety,  I’ytliaf^oras.  I o 
allcnipt  to  dcscnhi)  the  scone  would  ho  to  spooulato  on  an  ini[)OHsil)ility.  llo 
loohod  from  one  to  tho  other  as  wo  all  rose  together,  knowing  not  what  to 
say,  and  tho  strange  theatrical  pause  that  ensued  gave  mo  just  timo  enough 
to  gather  up  all  tho  hato  and  scorn  in  my  nature  to  hull  it  in  soino  conoon- 


to  pursue  my  studies  once  more,  and  to  vary  iny  work  with  an  occasional  groan 
for  my  knowledge  of  tho  family  ami  the  “dissimulation.”  It  was  a hanpy 
circumstance  for  me  that  the  spell  wai  hi-okmi,  although  I shall  never  forgive 
mysidf  for  my  hehaviour  in  a moment  of  |i  u,iionate  rc  irn  and  liatred  when 
physical  weaknesss  had  well-nigh  destroyed  all  self  contiol.  I!ut  I was  not 
long  in  learning  what  JM rs.  Alger  meant  when  she  spoke  of  the  jiossihility  of 
danger  ; for  it  transpired 'that  I’ythagoras  had  heen  familiar  with  the  interior 


THE  MARKET  CART, 


{Dr aim  hy  Eitzgehald.) 


trated  form  upon  him,  But  he  first  spoke  in  words  that  implied  that  I had  insti- 
tuted a defilement  of  his  house  and  a degradation  of  his  principles.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  being  utterly  tongue-tied,  I seized  my  platter  of 
beans  and  bacon,  and  sent  it  flying  in  his  face.  What  next  ensued  I know 
not,  for  in  that  effort  I paid  out  my  remaining  strength,  and  when  I recovered 
consciousness  I found  myself  in  Tom’s  room  at  his  hotel,  where  I needed 
another  short  spell  of  nursing  to  restore  me  to  my  former  state  of  convalescence. 

From  being  on  the  high  way  to  marry  Arabella  Alger,  I was  now  on  the  way 


of  a madhouse,  and  had  to  renew  that  familiarity  on  his  return  from  Germany. 
In  fact,  he  had  hurried  home  to  evade  the  law,  having  been  pronounced  unfit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  two  German  doctors,  and  when  I treated  him 
to  beans  and  bacon  he  was  meditating  my  destruction,  for  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  in  me  he  saw  the  Evil  One  commissioned  to  expose  his  hypocrisy, 
and  hunt  him  as  a scoundrel  through  the  world.  Poor  Pythagoras,  he  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  blameable  under  the  circumstances,  for  his  double  dealing 
and  his  nearly  complete  success  in  killing  me. 
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HOMER’S  GARDEN. 

Tim  c.xcoecling  scarcity  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  of  antiquity 
is  a constant  (roulilo  to  all  who  make  inquiries  as  to  the  beginnings  of  things. 
The  war.s,  migration  of  races,  and  changes  of  dynasties  that  constitute  the  chief 
features  of  all  early  history,  are  often  siittlciently  circumstantial  to  furnish  subjects 
fur  the  modern  liistorian,  the  painter,  and  the  critic,  who  may  severally  work  upon 
them  with  little  fear  of  error  as  to  matters  of  primary  importance.  But  when  we 
ask  the  old  books  to  tell  us  about  the  gardens  of  the  people  who  fought  bore, 
migrated  there,  and  were  interested  in  various  dynastic  factions,  the  old  books 
are  generally  silent.  And  it  appo  irs  to  bo  a proper  conclusion  of  a first  superficial 
consideration  of  the  subject  that  the  reason  of  our  learning  so  little  from  ancient 
authors  on  the  subject  of  gardens  is  that  there  were  no  gardens  to  report  upon, 
or  at  all  events  so  few,  and  those  so  unimportant  in  character,  that  they  afi'ord  no 
proper  subject  for  discourse.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader.  lie  will  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  instance,  bestow  a thought  upon  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  next  perhaps  on  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  In  a 
certain  broad  sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  it  must  bo  granted  that  gardens  wore 
formed  and  planted  in  very  early  times,  but  they  were  very  different  to  the  en- 
closures that  now  bear  the  name.  This  view  of  the  case  is  illustrated  in  the 
paper  on  the  Hanging  Gardens  that  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  this  Magazine  for 
December  20,  1879.  Of  the  garden  in  which  our  first  parents  were  located  it 
would  be  out  of  place  now  to  discourse,  for  the  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
direct  attention  to  two  passages  in  Homer’s  “Odyssey,”  in  which  gardens  and 
gardeners  have  a conspicuous  place.  The  allusions  to  gardens  in  the  Old 
Testament  prepare  us  in  some  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  general  subject, 
the  gardens  of  ancient  Palestine  having  been  enclosures  in  which  melons  and 
cucumbers  and  fragrant  plants  were  grown,  the  object  of  enclosing  being  to  pro- 
tect the  crops  from  thieves  and  wild  beasts,  as  also  to  localize  the  irrigation  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  matters  to  be  considered  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  garden. 

The  best  known  of  Greek  gardens,  such  as  that  of  Alcinous  and  the 
Ilesperides,  although  they  probably  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  poets,  yet 
they  suggest  to  us  that  the  idea  of  a garden  was  not  greatly  different  to  that  now 
prevailing,  for  they  were  filled  with  fruits  and  fiowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  separated  from  the  corn  land  and  the  vineyard  to  render  them  secure.  But 
we  have  after  all  to  deal  with  facts  at  some  point  in  the  storjq  and  then  the  garden 
is  found  to  be  not  much  else  than  a little  farm,  for  very  few  flowers  were  grown, 
and  landscape  effects  were  not  thought  of,  and  utility  appears  always  to  have  had 
the  preference  over  what  we  should  term  beauty.  But  Aristophanes  in  “ The  Birds  ” 
(v.  1,06G)  speaks  of  flower  gardens,  and  flowers  were  as  much  needed  then  as  now 
in  the  service  of  religion,  the  decorations  of  altars  and  of  the  persons  officiating 
thereat  causing  a constant  demand  for  them. 

As  regards  the  time  of  Homer’s  appearance,  authorities  are  not  agreed  ; but 
on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  differ  in  any  degree  that  would  affect  an  argument 
drawn  from  his  writings  as  applicable  in  a history  of  ancient  gardening.  We  may 
assume  that  he  lived  1000  b c.,  say  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Rehoboam. 
From  the  “Iliad”  we  gather  no  information  about  gardens,  but  in  the  “ Odyssey”  the 
matter  comes  directly  before  us,  and  quotations  of  Cowper’s  translation — the  best 
doubtless  for  the  present  purpose,  bejause  so  nearly  literal — will  probably  prove 
interesting. 

In  the  fourth  hook  of  the  “ Odyssey  ” Telemachus  goes  forth  to  Pjlus  in  the  ship 
lent  by  Noemon  to  seek  his  father.  When  informed  of  his  departure  Penelope  is 
overcome  with  grief,  and  reproaches  her  servants  for  keeping  the  secret  of  his 
departure  from  her — 

Ah,  treacherous  servants!  conscious  as  you  were 
Of  his  design,  not  one  of  you  the  thought 
Conceived  to  wake  me  when  he  went  on  board. 

For  had  but  the  report  once  reach’d  my  ear. 

He  either  had  not  gone  (how  much  soe’er 
He  wish’d  to  leave  me)  or  had  left  me  dead. 

But  haste  ye — bid  my  ancient  servant  come, 

Dolion  (whom  when  I left  my  father’ .s  homo 
He  gave  me,  and  whose  office  is  to  attend 
My  numerous  garden  plants)  that  he  may  seek 
At  once  Laertes,  and  may  tell  him  all. 

Who  may  contrive  gome  remedy,  perchance. 

Or  fit  expedient,  and  shall  come  abroad. 

To  weep  before  the  men  who  wish  to  slay 
Even  the  prince,  godlike  Ulysses’  son. 

Here  the  gardener  Dolion  is  selected  as  the  one  alone  to  bo  trusted  in  a time  of 
trouble,  and  he  is  sent  to  seek  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysses,  whose  wise  counsel 
is  now  needed.  In  the  24th  book  Ulysses  has  returned,  and  (in  book  22)  has  slain 
the  suitors,  and  now  seeks  his  aged  father,  who  appears  in  the  scene  as  a gardener 
wofully  clad,  but  with  a dignity  proper  to  age  and  wisdom,  representing  the  house 
encumbered  with  troubles  and  alarms.  Ulysses  dismisses  his  attendants  with 
instructions  to  make  prej  arations  for  a fca.st,  and  then — 

Gave  into  his  servants’  care 
His  arms  ; they  swift  proceeded  to  the  house. 

And  to  the  fruitful  grove  himself  as  swift 
To  prove  his  father.  Down  he  went  at  once 
Into  the  spacious  garden  plot,  but  found 
Nor  Dolius  there,  nor  any  of  bis  sons. 

Or  servants  ; they  were  occupied  elsewhere", 

And  with  the  ancient  hind  himself,  employ’d 
Collecting  thorns  with  which  to  fence  the  grove. 

In  that  umbrageous  spot  he  found  alone 
Laertes,  with  liis  hoc,  clearing  a plant; 

Sordid  bis  tunic  was,  with  many  a patch 
IVlended  unseemly  ; leathern  were  his  greaves. 

Thong-tied  and  also  patched,  a frail  defence 
Against  sharp  thorns,  while  gloves  secured  his  hands 
From  brier-iioints,  and  on  his  head  ho  hore 
A goat-skin  casque,  nourhshing  hopeless  woe. 

No  sooner  then  the  hero  toil  inured 

Saw  him  age-worn  and  wretched,  than  ho  paused 

Beneath  a lofty  pear-tree’s  shade  to  weej), 

’There  standing  much  he  mused,  whether,  at  once. 

Kissing  and  clasping  in  his  arms,  his  sire. 

To  tell  him  all,  hy  what  means  ho  had  reach’d 
His  native  country,  or  to  prove  him  first. 

At  length  he  chose  as  his  best  course,  with  woids 
Of  seeming  strangeness  to  accost  his  oar. 

And  with  that  purpose,  moved  direct  toward  him. 

He,  stooping  low,  loosen’d  the  earth  around 
A garden  jilant,  when  his  illustrious  son 
Now  standing  close  beside  him  thus  began — 


Old  sir,  thou  art  novice  in  these  toils 
Of  culture,  but  thy  garden  thrives ; I mark 
In  all  thy  ground  no  plant,  fig,  olive,  vine, 

Bear  tree,  or  flower  bed  suffering  through  neglect. 

But  let  it  not  offend  thee  if  I say 

That  thoii  neglect’st  thyself ; at  the  same  time 

Oppress’d  with  age,  sun-parch’d,  and  ill-attired. 

Not  for  thy  inactivity,  metbinks. 

Thy  master  slights  thee  thus,  nor  speaks  thy  form 
Or  thy  surpassing  stature  servile  aught 
In  thee,  but  thou  resemblest  more  a king. 

Yes — thou  resemblest  one  who  bathed  and  clothed. 

Should  softly  sleep  ; such  is  the  claim  of  age. 

But  tell  me  true — for  whom  labourest  thou. 

And  whose  this  garden  ? 

That  they  become  acquainted  follows  as  a matter  of  course,  and  it  is  in  the 
old  roundabout  way  of  lengthening  out  a scene  by  means  of  harmless  pre- 
varications. But  Ulysses  has  to  give  proofs  of  his  identity,  and  having  showm 
his  father  a scar  he  had  received  in  his  youth  from  a wild  boar,  he  ne.xt  pro- 
ceeds to  a catalogue  of  his  garden  plants,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  earliest  docu 
ment  of  the  kind  extant — 

I will  enumerate  all  the  trees 
Which,  walking  with  thee  in  this  cultured  spot, 

(Boy  then)  I begg’d,  and  thou  confirm’dst  my  own. 

We  paced  between  them,  and  thou  madost  me  learn 
The  name  of  each.  Thou  gavest  me  thirteen  pears. 

Ten  apples,  thirty  figs,  and  fifty  ranks 
Didst  promise  me  of  vines,  their  alleys  all 
Corn-cropp’d  between.  There  oft  as  sent  from  Jove 
The  influences  of  the  year  descend. 

Grapes  of  all  hues  and  flavours  clustering  hang. 

Laertes,  the  old  King,  working  as  a gardener,  Dolion  or  Dolius  (as  suits  the 
verse)  being  the  one  most  trusted  of  servants,  are  points  of  some  importance  in  this 
casual  peep  into  Homer’s  garden.  Nor  can  we  part  from  the  subject  without  one 
more  quotation,  which  again  brings  the  gardener  of  Ithaca  before  us  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  as  the  friend  of  the  god-like  Ulysses  no  less  than  the  confidant 
of  the  much-suffering  Penelope.  The  feast  of  conciliation  was  ready  and  the  pre- 
minary  talk  was  done — 

Such  was  their  conference  ; and  now  the  task 

Of  preparation  ended,  and  the  feast 

Set  forth,  on  couches  and  on  thrones  they  sat. 

And  rang’d  in  order  due,  took  each  his  share. 

Then  ancient  Dolius,  and  with  him  his  sons. 

Arriv’d  toil-worn,  by  the  Sicilian  dame 
Summoned,  their  cateress,  and  their  father’s  kind 
Attendant  ever  in  his  eve  of  life. 

They  seeing  and  recalling  soon  to  mind 
Ulysses,  in  the  middle  mansion  stood 
Wondering,  when  thus  Ulysses  with  a voice 
Of  some  reproof,  but  gentle,  them  bespake. 

Old  servant,  sit  and  eat,  banishing  fear 
And  mute  amazement ; for,  although  provoked 
By  appetite,  we  have  long  time  abstain'd. 

Expecting  every  moment  thy  return. 

He  said  ; then  Dolius  with  expanded  arms 
Sprang  right  toward  Ulysses,  seized  his  hand. 

Kiss’d  it,  and  in  wing’d  accents  thus  replied. 

Oh,  master  ever  dear ! since  thee  the  gods 
Themselves,  in  answer  to  our  warm  desires. 

Have,  unexpectedly,  at  length  restored. 

Hail,  and  bo  happy,  and  heaven  make  thee  such ! 

But  say,  and  truly  ; knows  the  prudent  queen 
Already  thy  return,  or  shall  we  send 
Ourselves  an  herald  with  the  joyful  news  ? 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 

My  ancient  friend,  thou  mayst  release  thy  mind 
From  that  solicitude  ; she  knows  it  well. 

So  he  ; then  Dolius  to  his  glossy  seat 
Return’d,  and  aU  his  sons  gathering  around 
Ulysses,  welcomed  him,  and  grasp’d  his  hand. 

Then  sat  beside  their  father  ; thus  beneath 
Laertes’  roof  they  joyful  took  repast. 

To  the  head  line,  “ Homer’s  Garden,”  an  objection  maybe  raised  on  the  point 
of  chronology.  We  may  for  the  present  purpose  reckon  the  date  of  the  events  to 
which  the  passages  quoted  from  the  “ Odyssey  ” refer  to  be  1190  n.c.  II  Homer 
described  the  Garden  of  Ulysses,  we  are  carried  back  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  Homer’s  time.  But  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  Homer  described  such 
a garden  as  may  have  existed  in  his  own  day  ; and,  perhaps,  when  we  go  so  lar 
back,  the  question  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  is  not  of  great  consequence. 


Costly  Celkbration. — Among  the  claims  in  a bankruptcy  case  lately  was  a charge 
of  £75  “ for  roasting  a bullock  on  the  nuptials  of  her  Majesty,”  and  a further  sum  of 
“ .iTO  for  salt  and  pepper.”  The  claimant  was  heard  to  remark,  that  he  should  not 
forget  the  laying  of  the  cloths  and  knives  and  forks  for  the,  spread  on  that  occasion. 

A PARTY  of  gentlemen  sought  to  make  a display  of  their  wealth.  The  first  lighted 
his  cigar  with  a ten-dollar  greenback.  The  second  “ went  him  ten  better,  and 
consumed  a twenty-dollar  note  in  the  same  way.  The  third,  not  to  be  outdone, 
sacrificed  a cool  fifty.  Then  the  fourth  and  last,  declaring  he’d  beat  the  crowd,  took 
a blank  cheque  from  his  pocket,  tilled  it  out  for  a round  thousand,  signed  it,  and  then 
lighted  his  pipe  with  it.  And  the  joke  of  it  was,  the  other  three  “ caved  ” at  once  at 
his  reckless  extravagance.  A clear  case  of  “ fiat  ” money. 

.Tosh  Billinos’s  “Trump  Cards.” — I have  never  known  a sokond  wife  but  wb.it 
was  boss  ov  the  situashun.— After  a man  gits  to  be  thirty-eight  years  old  ho  leant  form 
any  new  habits  much  ; the  best  he  can  do  is  to  steer  his  old  ones. — Enny  man  who 
lean  swap  horses  or  ketch  fish,  and  not  lie  about  it,  iz  just  az  plus  az  men  over  git  to 
be  ill  this  world. — The  aassyost  man  I ever  met  iz  a hen-pockt  husband  when  ho  iz 
away  from  home. — An  enthusiast  iz  an  individual  who  believes  about  four  times  az 
much  az  he  kan  prove,  and  ho  kan  prove  about  lour  times  az  much  az  any  bodey  believes. 
--The  dog  tliiil  will  follow  anybody  ain’t  wuth  a cent. — Tliozo  people  who  arc  trioing 
to  got  to  Heaven  on  their  kreed  will  find  out  at  last  they  didn’t  have  a thru  ticket. — 
’Too  long  courtships  are  not  always  judicious;  the  parties  often  tiro  out  skqreing 
fore  the  trot  bogins. — One  quart  ov  cheep  whisky  (the  cheeper  the  better)  judioiously 
applied  will  do  more  business  for  Satan  than  the  smartest  deacon  ho  has  got. — I 
don’t  rekoloct  doing  enny  thing  that  1 was  just  a little  ashamed  ov  but  wliiit  some- 
body remembered  it,  and  waz  sure,  once  in  a while,  to  pul  mo  in  mind  ov  it.— Young 
man,  learn  to  wait ; if  you  undertake  to  sett  a hen  before  she  iz  [roady  you  will  lose 
your  time  and  confuse  the  hen  hesides. — Nature  seldom  makes  a phoql  ; she  simply 
lurnishes  the  raw  materials,  ami  lets  the  follow  finish  the  joh  In  suit  himsell. 
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THK  (i.VUDKN  OUACI.H  AND  FLOllICULTUR  VI-  YEAR  BOOK  l Oll  1S8S  iH  Now 
Ready,  and  may  be  obtained  of  aR  Booksellers’,  price  Is.,  or  direct  fiom  tho  "Gardeners’ 
Macazino  ” Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  roll  1883  contains  complete  Busineis  Calendars,  Garden 
Calendars,  and  all  the  astronomical,  ttscal,  and  statistical  information  proper  to  an 
almanac ; and  in  addition  references  to  fluures  and  descriptions  of  New  Plants 
copious  Catalogues  of  New  blowers  and  Fruits,  a Directory  for  Purchasers  of  Garden 
Requirements,  comprising  Selections  of  the  best  varieties  of  Seeds.  Flowers,  &c.  and  a 
general  review  of  tho  inventions  and  achievements  in  horticulture  during  the  past 
year. 


The  CilRiSTiMAS  Ke,ioicin(!,s  arc  likely  to  be  unalloyed  with  any 
special  cares  or  painful  speculations,  for  the  world  appears  to  be  at 
peace,  and  a seasonable  somnolency  has  fallen  upon  the  agencies  th.at 
ofttiiues  make  a bustle  in  the  world  of  2^olitics.  The  jileasant  pros- 
pect must  be  in  some  degree  discounted  by  the  fact  that  whatever 
is  possible  may  come  to  pass,  even  to  the  sudden  blighting  of  our 
most  confident  expectations.  But  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  even  of  the  next  day  or  hour,  there 
does  appear  some  reason  for  content  in  the  general  state  of  affairs 
at  the  present  time.  We  shall  find  enough  to  make  us  sad  if  we 
search  for  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity ; but  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  mar  the  happy  moments  by  too  anxious  an  inquiry,  and 
there  are  sufficient  evidences  of  general  prosperity  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  in  a general  view.  The  produce  of  the  past  season 
must  be  regarded  upon  the  whole  as  under  a fair  average.  The  year 
now  closing  was  not  a fruitful  year,  but,  on  the  otherland,  it  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  four  years  preceding,  and  the  total  of 
wealth  taken  from  the  land  exceeds  any  similar  total  in  the  run  of 
bad  seasons  that  have  so  seriously  distressed  us.  Happily,  as  the 
seasons  have  improved  by  small  degrees,  trade  has  improved  by  large 
degrees  ; for  some  time  past  there  has  been  employment  in  plentv 
for  most  kinds  of  skilled  industry ; pauperism  has  decreased,  and 
the  public  health  has  been  good.  As  we  look  around  now  on  the 
markets  we  see  evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  prosperity  j if  all 
things  are  not  as  we  would  wish  them,  if  there  is  still  much  distress, 
demanding  tender  consideration,  there  is  also  much  happiness,  and 
the  present  need  not  for  any  jvroper  reason  be  described  as  a melan- 
choly Christmas. 

Ajjart  from  the  accidents  of  flood  and  field,  and  the  agencies  of 
evil  over  which  we  have  no  control,  Christmas  will  prove  to  most 
j)eoplo  just  what  they  choose  to  make  it.  Mere  qirofusion  does  not 
beget  or  indicate  contentment ; the  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is 
has  its  fine  old  charm,  the  sources  of  joy  being  more  sure  within 
than^  without.  But  the  sight  of  plenty,  the  sound  of  mirth,  the 
conviction  that  material  comforts  abound,— these  things  delight  us 
all,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the  would-be  ascetics  find 
some  pleasure  in  them.  It  is  a happy  circumstance  that  generosity 
is  stimulated  by  a sense  of  satisfaction,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  this 
season  of  plenty  there  are  not  many  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  their 
j)art  in  ministering  in  some  degree  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  the  aged,  and  the  suffering.  With  all  the  frolic  and  fun  of 
Christmas  there  mingles  a sweet  human  tenderness  that  condones, 
in  sorne  degree  at  least,  what  there  may  be  of  folly  in  our  festivities. 
And  it  should  be  so  in  the  interest  of  consistency  with  the  holy 
record  on  which  the  feast  is  founded.  The  recognition  of  the  proper 
spirit  of  the  time  has  rarely  been  wanting,  and  surely  it  rarely  will 
be  while  private  life  and  public  profession  bear  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity.  We  may  be,  and 
sui'ely  are,  far  from  the  standard  of  perfection  that  is  set  before  us 
and  accepted  by  us  ; but  we  are  not  to  be  dispirited  for  that  reason ; 
for  the  final  tribunal  will  make  large  allowance  for  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. “ He  knoweth  our  frame,  that  we  are  dust.”  There  is 
enoi^h  to  occupy  us  all  in  the  work  proper  to  this  season,  and  if  we 
do  the  work  well  we  shall  have  no  time  to  think  overmuch  about 
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oursclyes  : it  is  [lossible  that  abnegation  of  self  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  true  usefulness  and  genuine  happines.s. 

The  social  advantages  of  this  season  are  Ijoyond  all  price.  They 
seem  to  testify  to  tho  reality  of  our  civilization.  Tho  meetings  of 
families,  the  reconciliations,  the  peculiar  interest  felt  in  tho  fortunes 
of  the  young — these  considerations  justify  us  in  giving  welcome  to 
Christmas  once  more,  and  wishing  our  readers  tho  fullest  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings.  The  horticultural  world  takes  a holiday  now  with 
other  “ worlds  ” that  are  temporarily  swamped  out  by  the  tide  of 
festivity.  But  the  activities  of  the  horticulturists  will  be  resumed 
ere  long.  _ The  programme  for  188:1  is  fairly  full  of  apiiointments 
that  are  likely  to  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps  important. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a year,  but  it  makes  two  Sundays  in 
one  week.  That  is  the  very  thing  the  chiidren  arc  taught  to  regard  as 
impossible,  and  now,  at  a season  which  is  theirs  by  blessed  prescrip- 
tion, they  are  avenged  and  the  old  folks  are  undone.  Tho  reason  that 
Christmas  belongs  so  exclusively  to  the  young  people  is  that  it  is  a 
joyous  season,  and  custom  has  made  itsomewhat  material  both  as  regards 
its  emblems  and  its  usages.  So  long  as  man  remains  a little  lower  than 
the  angels  his  appetite  will  lead  him  captive  and  colour  all  his 
observances,  whether  of  faith  or  ceremony,  and  every  endeavour  to 
separate  him  from  the  hunger  of  the  senses  will  tend  more  or  less 
towards  hypocrisy.  There  have  been  sincere  ascetics,  and  they  will 
appear  again  on  the  chequei-ed  field  of  human  life.  But  they  have 
not  often  been  of  any  use,  except  to  serve  as  warnings  that  whoever 
attempts  to  rise  superior  to  the  highest  range  of  genuine  human 
nature  will  be  ridiculous  and  obnoxious  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
ardour  of  the  endeavour.  The  greatest  that  have  lived,  whether  as 
teachers  or  exemplars,  have  confessed  their  humanity  and  manifested 
their  sympathy  with  the  sum-total  that  we  call  Man,  or  to  use  a laro-er 
term,  we  will  say  Humanity.  Many  good  people  who  do  not  laso 
quickly  to  general  views  of  things  are  in  trouble  at  this  time  beciuse 
of  the  signs  of  feasting  that  are  apparent.  Everything  appeai-s  to  be 
needlessly  sweet  and  greasy,  The  shops  are  all  freshly  arranged  with 
appeals  to  the  “lust  of  the  eye,”  or  to  the  love  of  eating  and  drinkino’ 
that  keeps  man  in  the  place  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  to  hinn 
The  “ tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ” that  Christmas  brings  could  be  in  no 
way  better  received  by  the  world  at  large  than  by  a general  feast. 
It  is  no  peculiar  feature  either  of  the  Christian  dispensation  or  these 
material  times  that  gladness  should  tend  to  festivity,  for  it  was  always 
so,  and  so  long  as  “ every  human  heart  is  human”  it  will  be  so,  and 
they  who  preach  against  it  will  but  beat  the  air.  The  Old  Testament 
records  tell  of  feasts  that  were  prompted  by  spiritual  emotions,  and  to 
which  angels  were  invited  ; and  yet  the  noblest  dish  on  the  table  was 
such  as  we  might  eat  at  this  season — a nicely-cooked  kid,  perhaps,  or 
a lamb  fattened  on  fragrant  herbage.  ’ 

If  we  are  to  be  taught  by  books,  let  us  grasp  all  the  teaching,  for  a 
part  only  will  be  likely  to  lead  us  astray.  There  is  much  preaching  of 
abstinence  just  now,  and  the  land  swarms  with  “armies”  bearing 
ribbons  of  many  colours.  Whatever  is  false  to  human  nature  in  the 
teaching  of  the  new  order  of  militant  saints  will  prove  terribly  mis- 
chievous in  the  end.  Those  who  tell  us  that  humanity  is  all  on  the 
wrong  track,  and  can  only  be  put  on  the  right  tiack  by  fiocking  to  this 
or  that  standard,  do  in  effect  say  that  the  Maker  has  made  a mistake, 
and  they  are  themselves  divinely  appointed  to  rectify  it ! There  is  no 
other  logical  view  possible  of  the  teachings  that  now  prevail,  and  that 
tend — if  they  tend  to  anything — to  a vulgar  asceticism  that  must  result 
in  a reaction  that  at  this  moment  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Our  Lord 
commenced  His  ministry  by  providing  wine  for  a wedding  feast,  and 
the  wine  was  good.  It  may  be  that  the  new  order  of  Christian  zealots 
do  not  read  the  New  Testament ; in  which  case,  of  course,  they  must 
be  forgiven,  for  ignorance,  however  mistaken,  can  never  be  inten- 
tionally wrong.  If  they  will  but  teach  moderation,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
content,  and^charity,  they  may  be  found  in  harmony  with  this  cheerful 
season ; but  a doctrine  of  extremes,  and  all  spasmodic  and  emotional 
teaching  of  any  and  every  kind,  is  mischievous,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  true  friends  of  the  people.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to 
reduce  the  sum-total  of  sin  and  folly,  but  those  who  attempt  too  much 
cut  the  ground  from  under  their  own  feet,  and  become,  not  bene- 
factors, but  blighters  of  humanity. 

If  we  take  man  as  we  find  him,  a creature  of  many  moods  and  very 
constant  in  his  appetites,  we  shall  be  on  safe  ground  for  any  good 
object  we  may  have  in  view.  And  if  we  regard  man  as  requiring  just 
now  a feast  of  fat  things,  and  wine  on  the  lees,  we  can  the  better 
appeal  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  waifs  and  strays  who  happen  not  to  be 
blest  with  tickets  of  admission  to  the  general  feast.  For  what- 
ever may  be  the  peculiar  doctrine  prevailing  here  or  there, 
the  broad  teaching  of  Christmas  is  the  importance  of  material 
enjoyment.  We  make  feasts  for  the  destitute  poor,  and  renew  our 
attentions  _ to  the  unfortunate  and  decrepit.  We  encourage 

reconciliations,  and  the  new  bonds  are  sealed  at  the  dinner 
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tal)lc.  We  put  aside  for  tlic  uioiiient  our  own  peculiar  interests  and 
tastes  and  prejudices,  to  he  liberal  to  those  around  us  ; and  we  all 
know  that  if  we  cannot  do  this  wo  arc  (|uite  unworthy  of  the  happy 
world  in  which  true  Christmas  thoughts  and  sympathies  find  objective 
utt(!i-ance.  The  glutton  and  the  drunkard  should  be  rebuked  by  the 
decent  gladness  of  the  truly  wise.  Q'hc  preachers  of  extreme  doctrines 
may  serve  some  useful  purpose,  but  they  appeal’  to  be  best  adapted, 
generally  speaking,  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 


The  New  Parcels  Post  is  to  bo  in  full  action  by  the  end  of 
Pebruary  or  early  in  March. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  will  bold  three 
exhibitions  in  1883.  The  spring  show  on  April  4 and  5,  the  summer 
show  on  July  11,  and  the  autumn  show  on  September  12  and  13. 

The  Primulas  at  Swanley  are  very  gay,  if  we  may  judge  them 
by  a boxful  of  blooms  forwarded  by  Mr.  Cannell.  They  comprise  some 
fine  shades  of  red  and  crimson  and  a very  pleasing  lavender- blue. 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  should  be  in  high  favour  now  with 
lovers  of  good  pictures,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  having  lent  for  display 
there  his  fine  collection.  The  event  revives  recollections  of  the  de- 
lightful exhibition  of  the  collection  of  Sir  R.  Wallace. 

The  Works  of  Dante  G.  Rossetti  will  constitute  the  main 
feature  of  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  there  will 
be  a supplementary  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  same  master  by  the 
Burlington  Fine  Art  Club. 

The  Weather  threatens  to  become  unpleasant  again,  for  fog  set  in 
and  became  general  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  the  darkness  in- 
creased, London  being,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  a worse  plight  than 
any  other  place. 

The  “ Errors  op  the  Press  ” afford  much  amusement  to  critical 
readers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  know  that  it  is  at  the  desk  and  not  at 
the  compositor’s  case  where  the  errors  are  concocted.  In  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Athencemn  of  December  16  we  are  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a work  on  the  native  ‘‘  grapes  ” of  Great  Britain.  The  compositor 
evidently  mistook  the  word  “ grasses  ” for  grapes,  owing  to  the  absurd 
custom  of  giving  two  distinct  forms  to  the  letter  S. 

Borough  of  Lambeth  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  the  other  evening, 
and  the  large  muster  of  members  and  their  friends  afforded  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  the  society. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Earley,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
after-dinner  proceedings  it  was  stated  that  the  progress  made  during 
the  year  had  been  most  satisfactory,  and  that  the  number  of  both 
iionorary  and  ordinary  members  had  been  considerably  augmented. 

“ The  Live  Stock  Journal  ” Almanac  for  1883  is  rich  in  attrac- 
tions for  those  who  take  any  special  interest  in  cattle,  horses,  poultry, 
field  sports,  and  agriculture  in  its  higher  aspects.  Amongst  the  con- 
tributors of  original  articles  we  find  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Captain  Mayne 
Reid,  Messrs.  Euren,  R.  D.  Garratt,  J.  Chesney,  Edward  Brown,  John 
Thornton,  and  others  of  high  fame  in  their  several  departments. 
Messrs.  Cassell  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  this  the  best  almanac 
of  its  class. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  op  Science 
will  meet  in  Montreal  in  the  year  1884.  This  determination  we 
announced  some  time  since.  But  it  acquires  interest  as  time  advances, 
for  in  the  first  instance  there  were  grave  objections  to  the  proposal, 
and  these  have  acquired  such  force  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
thought  necessary  to  hold  a meeting  pro  forma  in  this  country  and 
then  adjourn  to  Canada.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
city  of  Montreal  will  not  be  wanting  in  effort  to  ensure  the  success  of 
w’hat  many  regard  as  a most  erratic  proceeding. 

In  the  way  op  Christmas  Cards,  which  are  being  rained  upon 
us  now,  we  are  much  pleased  with  those  of  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Son, 
Ijondon,  because  of  their  usefulness.  One  now  before  us,  called 
“ Time’s  Footsteps  for  1883  ” forms  a pretty  almanac  for  the  pocket 
or  the  purse,  with  all  the  essentials  in  the  way  of  astronomical,  postal, 
and  other  business  information,  decorated  with  excellent  little  pictures 
of  bonux  and  belles  in  admirable  taste  and  drawing.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  for  publishers  to  conceal  their  local  whereabouts,  and  Messrs. 
Goodall  take  care  not  to  inform  us  where  they  hang  out  their  flag. 

Kew  Gardens. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Kew  Gardens  Public 
Rights  Association,  the  Chiswick  Improvement  Commissioners  have 
resolved  to  memorialize  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  favour  of 
the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  such  portions  as  may  be  devoted  to  purely  scientific  pur- 
poses. The  Commissioners  have  also  resolved  to  ask  the  county 
members  (Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Coope)  to  .supjiort  the 
question  when  next  brought  before  Parliament.  It  is  reported  that 
several  other  local  authorities  are  about  to  move  in  the  same  direction. 


A MAN  was  sitting  for  his  photograph.  The  operator  said,  “ Now,  sir,  look  kind  o’ 
pleasant — smile  a little.”  Tlie  man  smiled,  and  then  the  operator  exollaiinel,  “ Oli, 
that  will  never  do  I It  is  too  wide  for  the  instrument.” 

Pity  thk  Poon  Landlord. — “ The  English  law  is  in  so  many  ways  on  the  side  of 
the  landlord  and  against  the  tenant,  that  any  landlord  whom  it  does  not  thus  favour 
is  a proper  object  for  surpi-iso  and  pity.” — Times  newspaper,  April  iiO,  1877. 

Thk  Duck’s  RK.ioiNDRn. — At  dinner  she  had  a doctor  on  eitherhand,  one  of  whom 
remarked  they  were  well  served,  since  they  had  a duck  between  them.  “ Yes,”  she 
broke  in — her  wit  is  of  the  sort  that  comes  in  Hashes — “ and  I am  between  two 
quacks.”  'J'hen  silence  fell. 


CALANTJIES. 

Since  the  lirst  week  in  November  the  ca,lanthcG  have  contributed  ao 
largely  to  the  attractiona  of  our  intermediate  houae8,aad  furnialied  such 
liberal  supplies  of  choice  flowers  for  bouquets,  that  for  one  section  of  the 
genus  a very  high  position  may  be  claimed  amongst  orchids  (lowering 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  They  are  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
wlien  in  bloom,  but  they  are  very  cheap,  and  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  not  overpassed  by  any  of  the 
other  orchids,  and  any  one  with  a fair  knowledge  of  plant-growing  may 
engage  in  their  culture  with  the  full  assurance  of  success,  provided 
they  have  at  hand  a few  trustworthy  directions  for  their  guidance.  The 
calanthes  must  for  cultural  purposes  be  broken  up  into  two 
distinct  groups ; the  first  to  comprise  those  flowering  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  the  other  the  kinds  that  usually  bloom  iu  the 
summer,  for  not  only  do  they  differ  in  the  time  of  flowering,  but  they 
require  a quite  distinct  course  of  management. 

The  most  important  of  the  two  sections  is  unquestionably  that  com- 
prising the  winter-flowering  kinds,  of  which  Calanthe  Veitchi  is  a well- 
known  type,  for  they  are  the  most  attractive,  and  have  the  great 
advantage  of  blooming  at  a season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  j ustly 
appreciated.  To  ensure  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  winter- 
flowering  kinds  a thorough  season  of  rest,  a light  and  comparatively 
rich  compost,  and  a brisk  temperature,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water 
during  the  time  the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  are  essential. 
They  are  occasionally  classed  with  the  cool  orchids,  but  those  who  so 
class  them  make  a serious  mistake,  and  show  that  they  are  Vmt  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  They  can,  it  is 
true,  be  rested  in  a cool  house  without  much  risk,  and  they  can  be 
placed  in  a warm  conservatory  for  a week  or  ten  days  when  fully  in 
bloom  without  suffering,  but  when  making  their  growth  and  producing 
their  flower  spikes  they  must  have  a temperature  equal  to  that  of  an 
intermediate  house.  To  speak  plainly,  they  require  a temperature 
ranging  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.  from  the  commencement  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  growth,  and  one  of  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  when  they  are 
being  produced,  and  the  flowers  in  course  of  expansion.  A thorough 
season  of  rest  is  necessary  to  the  plants  after  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
and  my  practice  is  to  cut  away  the  spikes  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  faded,  and  then  place  them  in  a cool  part  of  the  intermediate 
house,  where  they  remain  without  water  until  the  end  of  the  March 
following.  It  will  not  much  matter  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  a state  of  rest  until  the  middle  of  April,  but  starting  them  must 
not  be  delayed  long  after  the  last-mentioned  period,  or  the  time  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  growth  before  the  end  of 
the  summer.  That  the  growth  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
season  mentioned  is  very  important,  for  unless  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  well 
matured  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fully-developed  flower  spikes. 

In  repotting  the  winter-flowering  calanthes  the  cultivator  must  in 
some  degree  shape  his  course  according  to  his  requirements,  and  if  he 
requires  small  examples  he  must  pot  the  pseudo-bulbs  singly,  but  if 
he  is  desirous  of  producing  large  specimens  he  will  have  to  put  three 
or  four  in  each  pot.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  the  kinds  will 
require  plenty  of  pot  room.  For  example,  single  pseudo-bulbs  of  C. 
Veitchi  should  have  seven-inch  pots,  and  when  three  pseudo-bulbs  of 
that  splendid  hybrid  are  grown  together  the  pots  must  be  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  C.  vestita  and  its  varieties  should  have  six-inch  pots  for 
single  pseudo-bulbs,  eight-inch  for  three,  and  nine-inch  for  four  or  five. 
In  pottingthe  soil  should  be  shaken  awayfrom  the  roots,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs of  the  respective  kinds  be  assorted  according  to  size,  so  that  all 
that  are  in  the  same  pot  may  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  size.  The 
finest  spikes  are  undoubtedly  produced  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
grown  singly,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  C.  Veitchi,  and  when 
large  specimens  of  that  form  are  not  required  for  any  special  purpose 
all  the  largest  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  potted  singly.  The  small  pseudo- 
bulbs required  for  the  increase  of  stock  should  be  put  in  five  or  six 
inch  pots,  three  in  each.  The  pots,  whether  small  or  large,  must  be 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  to  secure  efficient  drainage  a layer  of 
ci’ocks,  ranging  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pots,  will  be  required.  The  compost  must  be  light  and 
rich,  and  of  the  various  mixtures  1 have  submitted  to  a careful 
trial  in  the  course  of  a rather  lengthy  experience,  I have  not  found  any 
to  prove  more  satisfactory  than  one  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  well-rotted 
hotbed  manure,  and  small  crocks.  Peat  and  loam  rich  in  fibrous 
matter  are  selected  and  broken  up  roughly,  and  of  each  we  have  two 
parts  to  every  one  part  of  the  manure  and  crocks : silver  sand  is  not 
required  unless  the  loam  is  rather  close  in  texture.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
must  stand  well  above  the  surface,  the  base  almost  resting  on  the 
surface,  for  both  the  young  growth  and  the  flower  spike  are  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulb,  and  it  has  not  been  found 
beneficial  to  either  to  compel  them  to  push  through  more  than  a very 
thin  layer  of  soil. 

After  they  are  potted  the  whole  stock  should  be  placed  at  the 
warm  end  of  the  intermediate  house  or  in  the  East  India  house,  with 
the  vandas,  aerides,  and  other  heat-loving  subjects  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. They  do  remarkably  well  at  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season  with  the  melons,  and  if  a position  in  the  melon  house 
can  be  found  for  them,  where  they  can  have  a fair  share  of  light  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  they  can  be  placed 
in  it  without  doubt  or  misgiving.  They  must  not  be  placed  under  a 
dense  canopy  of  melon  leaves,  for  although  they  will  grow  freely  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  not  attain  to  that  degree  of  solidity  necessary  to  the 
production  of  good  spikes  of  bloom.  Until  new  growth  coauuences 
very  little  water  will  be  required  at  the  roots  ; but  when  the  plants 
are  well  established  and  making  vigorous  progress  the  water  supply 
must  be  liberal  without  being  excessive.  From  the  conimonconiont  to 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  they  should  enjoy  a rather  liberal  amount 
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of  iitmosj)lii'ric  Iiiiniidily,  and  in  all  Imt  dull  iiioiat  wcatlior  tlu^y  Hlioiild  | 
l>o  syrin^'od  lij'htly  unco  or  twice  a day.  Ar  rooii  aH  tiu'  planla  liav(! 
made  their  HcaHon’u  ttrowth  tlio  nui)j)Iy  of  water  to  the  roots  inust  he 
gradually  lessened,  and  the  syrinj'iiif'  diseontiimud  ; and  from  the  time  I 
the  pseudo-hulhs  have  attained  to  their  full  size  till  the  last  of  tlic  j 
Mowers  have  lost  their  fri'shness  and  hoauty  just  suflicient  water  to 
maintain  the  soil  in  a moderately  moist  state  will  he  auij)lo. 

The  suuimer-lloweriii^  kinds,  if  not  ((uite  so  useful  as  those 
hloomiup  in  winter,  are  not  hy  any  means  without  value,  and  two  or 
threi'  make  exhihition  speciiuens  of  the  most  strikiufjj  character. 
'J’lu'y  are  all  everf'reen,  and  must  not  have  smdi  a thoroiigh  season  of 
rest  as  advised  for  the  winter-hloominj'  kinds,  which  arc  all  deciduous. 
Instead  of  a rich  compost  ^ood  lihrous  peat  imist  ho  provided,  and 
useil  without  the  ad<lition  of  sand  or  crocks.  The  peat  should  he 
hroken  up  rous'hly,  and  any  of  the  finer  portion  that  may  he  shaken 
out  put  on  one  side  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  mixtures  for 
other  subjects,  as  an  open  soil  throu<^h  which  the  roots  can  run  freely 
is  essential  to  success.  The  pots  need  hardly  be  so  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  plants  as  for  the  deciduous  kinds,  but  they 
must  be  cle.an,  and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  crocks 
of  medium  size.  In  potting  the  several  kinds  belonging  to  the 
section,  they  should  not  be  divided  unless  an  inci’ease  of  stock  is 
desired ; but  have  the  crocks  removed  fronr  the  bottom  of  the  b.all, 
and  a little  of  the  peat  picked  away  from  the  sides,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  It  is  a good  rule  to  use  for  each  shift 
pots  one  size  larger  than  those  previously  occupied,  and  to  reduce  the 
ball  sufficiently  to  allow  of  about  two  inches  of  fresh  peat  all  round. 
When  they  are  making  their  growth  they  must  have  a fairly  abundant 
supply  of  waiter  at  the  roots,  and  a moderate  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity,  and  when  at  rest  they  should  have  enough  water  to  maintain 
the  soil  about  the  roots  in  a nice  moist  state.  They  must  not  at  any 
stage  be  kept  quite  dry. 

^ The  winter  kinds  deserving  of  special  attention  are  : Calantlie 
Vcitchi,  a grand  hybrid,  producing  bright  pink  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  spikes  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant ; C.  vestita  nivalis,  a beautiful  variety,  the 
flowers  pui'e  white,  large,  and  produced  in  long  gracefully- arching 
spikes,  and  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata  and  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata,  which 
have  wdiite  flowers,  the  labellums  respectively  marked  with  crimson 
and  yellow  blotches.  The  finest  of  the  summer-flowering  kinds  are : 
C.  f areata,  a fine  species  wifh  cream-whife  flowers  borne  on  erect 
spikes ; C.  masuca,  a handsome  species,  with  erect  spikes  of  purple 
tlow'ers ; and  C.  veratrifolia,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  species  bearing 
large  spikes  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white  ; valuable  as  an  exhibition 
specimen  and  to  furnish  cut  flowers.  Orchidophilist. 


Cijt  ^ottstljolit. 

A CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  December  11,  1880,  appeared  a recipe  for  a 
Christmas  pudding  regarded  as  “perfect.”  A late  adviser  on  the  subject 
declares  the  plan  proposed  to  be  imperfect  in  one  particular — that  instead  of 
using  Valentia  raisins  muscatels  are  to  be  preferred.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  all 
round  that  milk  is  a mere  mischief  to  a Christmas  pudding,  and  should  never 
be  used.  And  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Soyer  recommends  the  use  of  milk, 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  could  not  rise  to  the  sublime  height  of  the 
British  notion  on  this  important  subject.  The  following  are  M.  Soyer’s 
directions. 

Pick  and  stone  one  pound  of  the  best  Malaga  raisins,  which  put  in  a basin, 
with  one  pound  of  currants  (well  washed,  dried,  and  picked),  a pound  and  a 
half  of  good  beef  suet  (chopped,  but  not  too  fine),  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
white  or  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  two 
ounces  of  candied  citron,  six  ounces  of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, with  a little  grated  nutmeg  ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  with  eight 
whole  eggs  and  a little  milk  ; have  ready  a plain  or  ornamented  pudding 
mould,  well  butter  the  interior,  pour  the  above  mixture  into  it,  cover  a sheet 
of  paper  over,  tie  the  mould  in  a cloth,  put  the  pudding  into  a large  stewpan 
containing  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quite  fast  for  four  hours  and  a half 
(or  it  may  be  boiled  by  merely  tying  it  in  a pudding-cloth  previously  well 
floured,  forming  the  shape  by  laying  the  cloth  in  a round-bottomed  basin  and 
pouring  the  mixture  in,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  time  required  for 
boiling)  ; when  done,  take  out  of  the  cloth,  turn  from  the  mould  upon  your 
dish,  sprinkle  a little  powdered  sugar  over,  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce 
in  a boat  : — Put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in  a stewpan,  with  a spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a gill  of  milk  ; mix  well  together,  add  a little  lemon-peel 
and  stir  over  the  fire  until  becoming  thickish  (but  do  not  let  it  boil),  when  add 
two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  serve  separate. 

The  above  sauce  may  be  served  poured  over  the  pudding  if  approved  of. 

An  excellent  improvement  to  a plum  pudding  is  to  use  half  a pound  of  beef 
marrow  cut  into  small  dice,  omitting  the  same  quantity  of  suet. 
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On  Novoinlior  29  Mr.  William  Greeiiaway,  Bocrotary  to  the  Royal  Oxford«hiro 
Horticultural  (Society  and  the  Oxford  Romo  and  Chi'yiiaMtheinum  SocicticB, 
delivered  a lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Chrysanthemum  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Union,  Oxford.  The  Mayor  of  Oxford  (A.  Wheeler,  Hs(|.)  presided,  and 
there  was  a largo  and  influential  audience,  which  included  the  majority  of  the 
(.iiltivatorH  of  the  chrysantliomuin  in  tho  city  and  neigliliourhood . 

Tho  frequent  referenoo  in  tho  sacred  Hcriiituros  to  flowers  demands  that  we 
should  just  notice  that  they  arc  introduced  to  convoy  to  our  minds  lessons  of 
tho  deepest  importance.  (Solomon  notes  “tho  flowers  appear  on  tho  earth,” 
in  his  nuptial  poem,  and  One  greater  tlian  iSolomon  condescended  to  mention 
the  “lilies  of  tho  field”  in  order  to  teach  us  a lesson  of  dependence  and 
divine  care.  That  Solomon  was  a botanist  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 
“ Ho  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lchanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  Descending  a note  lower  we  find  Long- 
fellow thus  singing  : 

Were  I,  oh  God,  in  churchloss  lands  remaining 
Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines. 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  Thy  ordaining 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines. 

Shakespeare  says  there  are 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  living  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

And,  another : 

Thoro  is  not  a tree,  or  plant,  or  loaf. 

But  contains  a folio  volume  ; 

And  we  may  read,  and  read,  and  read  again. 

And  still  find  something  now  ; 

Something  to  amuse,  something  to  instruct. 

Even  in  the  humble  weed. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  every  flower,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  may  be 
appealed  to  for  some  revelatiou  of  its  own  history,  and  perhaps  for  some  pre- 
diction as  to  its  future.  If  its  organs  of  reproduction  are  closely  sealed  up 
against  the  intrusion  of  insects  we  may  expect  it  to  be  but  little  given  to  varia- 
tion. This  happens  with  many  papilionaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pea,  which 
are  very  constant  to  their  ancient  types.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stamem 
and  pistils  are  displayed,  we  may  expect  a perpetual  tendency  to  variation. 
Just  note  how  the  families  of  wallflowers,  rockets,  stocks,  and  cabbages  seem 
inclined  to  depart  from  tbeir  original  types. 

That  the  chrysanthemum  carries  with  it  much  history  none  can  doubt, 
but  its  evolution  has  been  influenced,  no  one  knows  how  long,  by  a factor  the 
evolutionist  does  not  often  recognize,  and  in  respect  of  which  recognition  is 
but  one  step  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nature  would  probably 
train  the  flower  to  show  a yellow  disc,  or  centre,  but  the  true  florist  culti- 
vates it  so  as  to  conceal  or  obliterate  the  disc,  and  even  in  this  course  he  is 
not  constant,  and  may  change  his  mind  at  any  time.  Florists,  as  a rule,  are  like 
the  men  of  Athens,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  some  new  thing,  even  if  it  be 
only  a new  shade  of  colour.  Florists’  flowers  are  in  a certain  sense  works  of 
art.  In  their  production  the  insect  agencies  provided  by  nature  are  caito-^ully 
prohibited,  and  the  florist  not  only  fertilizes  his  flowers  by  hand,  but  also 
protects  them  by  muslin  and  fine  network,  and  thus  excludes  the  bees  from 
the  sweetmeats  they  seek  for  and  love.  True,  some  flowers  are  allowed  to 
produce  their  seeds  naturally,  but  then  the  florist  comes  in  with  his  notion  of 
selection,  and  destroys  every  seedling  which  fails  to  come  up  to  his  standard, 
or  his  notion  of  what  a flower  should  be — a kind  of  rascally  intruder  between 
Flora  and  Dame  Nature. 

But  there  is  acommercial  side  to  “flower-making,”  if  so  be  you  will  allow 
the  expression  ; and  cultivators  and  raisers  have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Fashion.  Latterly,  in  the  estimation  of  esthetics,  nothing 
short  of  “too  utterly  too  too  ” will  please;  and  so  we  have  at  the  present 
time  a rage  for  single  dahlias,  single  sunflowers,  and  the  wildest  and  moat 
natural  forms  of  the  chysanthemum.  In  the  case  of  the  dahlia,  by  discarding 
the  fine  globular  double  form  for  the  single,  society  has  retrograded,  or  gone 
back  just  seventy-three  years  ; for  the  first  double  dahlia  was  seen  in  Berlin 
in  1809.  With  regard  to  the  chrysanthemum,  while  we  possess  so  many  very 
beautiful  incurved  varieties— once  the  ambition  of  John  Salter,  Sam  Broome, 
and  other  eminent  raisers— there  appears  to  be  a kind  of  halt  made  in  order  to 
admire  the  Japanese  tasselled  or  fringed  forms,  which,  however  weird  and 
fantastic,  are  probably  not  far  removed  from  the  condition  of  wildings.  The 
chrysanthemum  as  we  know  it  is  strictly  herbaceous,  and  some  of  its  near 
relatives  have  their  uses  in  connexion  with  medical  science  ; so  that  regarded 
as  “ herbs  for  the  service  of  man  ” we  may  claim  to  them  an  affinity  ; for,  as 
the  poet  sings : 

Herbs  gladly  heal  our  flesh,  because  that  they 
Find  their  acquaintance  there. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  a remarkable  flower  in  many  ways.  It  will  thrive 
in  the  midst  of  houses  and  adulterated  daylight  and  bloom  fairly  well  when 
its  x’oots  are  starved,  so  to  speak,  in  soil  which  may  be  described  as  the 
“ riddlings  o’  creation  ; ” and,  yet  for  all  proper  care  it  makes  as  generous  a 
return  as  any  flower  in  cultivation.  Those  of  you  who  looked  upon  the  display 
recently  produced  in  the  Oxford  Corn  Exchange  may  have  wondered  how  those 
plants  and  blooms  had  been  brought  to  such  perfection.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
in  creating  so  lovely  a display  no  man  was  ruined ; no  cultivator  broke  his 
heart;  nor  has  any  one’s  health  been  injured  in  the  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  displays  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  for  they  aid  us  materially 
in  driving  dull  care  away  in  what  is  known  as  the  dreary  month  of  November. 

The  subject  for  consideration  is  the  “History  of  the  Chrysanthemum,”  and 
some  may  perhaps  ask,  what  use  or  purpose  can  be  gained  by  the  recital  of 
mere  historical  details  ? Our  answer  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  an  important  branch  of  botany,  and  therefore  of  great 
scientificbearing  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  there  is  something  sweet  to  the  feelings  of  man  which  nothing 
else  possesses  around  us,  the  animals  having  too  much,  and  the  minerals  too 
little  life.  Horticulture  has  always  exercised  a great  moral  influence  in  the 
world,  and  that  for  good  ; for  in  the  study  of  flowers  we  are  brought  into  very 
close  connexion  with  Mother  Nature  ; we  become  observant,  and  are  led  to 
believe  in  and  worship  the  God  of  nature,  that  great  intelligent  first  cause, 
more  fervently  than  any  catechism,  however  perfect,  can  teach  us ; for,  in 
watching  the  “ phenomena  of  life,”  how  before  our  eyes  the  seeds  spring  up 
into  plants,  the  plants  to  hear  flowers  and  fruit,  we  associate  ourselves  with 
Nature.  Any  stranger  who  loves  flowers  gains  our  sympathy.  Flowers  are 
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tlio  firat  love  of  the  child,  who  liopcs  everything,  and  the  last  loved  of  the  aged, 
whose  hopes  for  this  life  have  come  to  an  end — llowers  and  blossoms  are  the 
last  gift  ho  takes  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  “ when  numbered  with  the  clods 
of  the  valley,”  weeping  friends  cover  his  last  resting  place  with  the  children  of 
Flora,  which  bring  forth  every  year  now  llowers  and  blossoms — fitting  emblem 
of  the  Resurrection.  Our  religious,  social,  and  domestic  festivities  would  lose 
some  of  their  charms  were  they  deprive  1 of  their  floral  adornments. 

In  proceeding  at  once  to  our  subject  we  remark  that  the  manifold  changes 
the  chrysanthemum  has  undergone,  and  the  groat  strides  taken  towards  per- 
fection, of  later  years,  are  veriliod  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  written 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  preeeded  us.  Our  purpose  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  refer  to  its  origin  and  progress,  leaving  its  cultivation  to  be  dealt 
with  by  those  who  have  achieved  great  successes  at  the  exhibitions.  There 
are  but  few  persons  among  the  lovers  of  llowers  who  have  not  admired  the 
chrysanthemum,  for  when  the  “last  rose  of  summer  is  faded  and  gone,” 
then  it  shines  forth  in  all  its  glory,  and  becomes  the  “queen  of  autumn  and 
early  winter.”  Scarcely  any  other  jdant  is  so  easy  of  cultivation,  or  possesses 
such  immense  variety  of  colour  and  form.  The  chrysanthemum  family  is  an 
extensive  and  widely-scattered  one.  Some  species  are  found  in  the  icy 
regions  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  while  others  inhabit  the  burning  plains 
of  Barbary.  In  more  temperate  regions  many  interesting  species  are  met  with  ; 
this  “right  little,  tight  little  island”  of  ours  can  only  boast  of  two,  viz., 
C.  leucanthemum,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  which  brightens  our  roadsides  and 
meadows  in  the  “ merrie  month  of  May,”  and  0.  sogetum,  the  Corn  Marigold. 
It  is  not  to  these  we  shall  refer  at  length,  but  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  described  by  nine  eminent  botanists  under 
as  many  names. 

The  Chinese  species  is  very  far  superior,  in  a lloricultural  point  of  view,  to 
any  of  the  others  ; for  by  perseverance  and  skill  it  has  been, brought  to  a state 
of  perfection  which  none  others  have  attained  : so  much  so,  that  it  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  window  flower  we 
possess.  The  chrysanthemum  of  1882  differs  so  widely  from  the  chrysanthe- 
mum of  17G1  (the  date  of  its  introduction  into  England)  that  few  persons 
would  recognize  it  as  the  same  species,  for  at  that  period  all,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  varieties  were  semi-double,  with  quilled,  or  long,  narrow,  ragged 
florets.  This  brings  ns  to  notice,  en  passant , the  marvellous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  the  wonders  that  man 
has  achieved  by  long  years  of  diligent  and  persevering  effort  in  improving  the 
breed  of  domestic  animals,  or  how  the  sour  wild  crab  apple  has  been  meta- 
morphosed into  Ribston  and  Blenheim  Pippins;  and  how  the  Savoy  cabbage, 
Brussels  sprouts,  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  family  have  been  evolved 
from  the  wild  Brassica  of  the  sea-shore.  When  we  consider  and  understand 
these  and  other  startling  transformations,  then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  altered  character  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Every 
florist  can  tell  of  the  pleasure  experienced  upon  the  discovery  of  a first  sport 
or  variation  from  a wild  flower  ; to  what  a height  his  hopes  immediately  rose, 
and  what  care  and  labour  he  bestowed  on  that  which  he  fondly  hoped  or 
expected  would,  sooner  or  later,  become  a perfectly  double  flower,  as  exemplified 
in  the  rose,  the  dahlia,  or  the  carnation  ! 

The  earliest  botanists  speak  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  its  wild  state  as 
being  a single  yellow  flower,  but  how  and  when  the  first  varieties  were  ob- 
tained remains  a mystery  ; it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
Japan  and  China  for  ages  before  its  introduction  to  Europe.  (I  may  be  per- 
mitted here  to  remark  that  the  Siamese  have  adopted  the  chrysanthemum  as 
their  national  emblem.) 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  great  botanist  Breynius  was  the  first  to 
describe  it,  for  in  a work  on  “Bare  Plants,”  published  by  him  in  1689,  he 
named  it  “Matricaria  japonica  maxima,”  and  mentions  white,  blush,  rose, 
yellow,  purple,  and  crimson  varieties.  That  it  was  a favourite  plant  with  the 
Japanese  appears  certain,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  called  “ maxima,”  it 
is  possible  smaller  varieties  then  existed.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  culti- 
vate the  small-flowering  variety,  and  by  them  taken  to  their  establishments 
in  Amboyna  and  Malabar,  it  being  figured  by  Reed  in  1699,  in  a work  named 
‘ ' Hortus  Malabaricus.”  By  the  Chinese  it  was  known  as  “Kikf,  or  Kikku,” 
and  was  described  by  the  eminent  botanist  Kaempfer,  in  1712,  under  the  name 
of  Matricaria.  Linnaeus,  in  1753,  noticed  two  species — C.  sinense,  with  large 
white  flowers,  and  C.  indicum,  with  very  small  yellow  flowers  ; of  this  latter 
kind  there  are  both  double  and  single  forms.  In  1764  a plant  of  the  small 
yellow  variety  was  growing  in  the  Apothecaries’  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
but  was  so  little  prized  that  in  a few  years  it  was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  the  typical  C.  indicum.  It  was  represented  as  being  a dwarf 
branching  plant,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  small  flower.s  the  size  of  a 
feverfew,  and  found  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  India  and  China.  In 
1784,  Thunberg,  another  botanist  of  note,  published  the  “ Flora  Japonica;” 
he  described  it  as  being  the  true  Matricaria. 

Nothing  further  was  heird  of  the  chrysanthemum  until  1789,  when  an 
enterprising  French  merchant,  M.  Blanchard,  of  Marseilles,  imported  three 
varieties  from  China — the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  violet  ; only  one,  how- 
ever, the  purple,  reached  France  alive;  to  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  large-flowering  variety  into  Europe.  In  the  following  year 
(1790)  a plant  of  the  purple  variety  found  its  way  into  England,  and  was  the 
first  large-flowering  chrysanthemum  known  (at  least  in  modern  times)  in  this 
country.  It  was  procured  from  M.  Cels,  a celebrated  nurseryman  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  treated  as  a greenhouse  plant.  In  November,  1795,  it  bloomed  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Colville,  in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  was  regarded  as 
a decided  acquisition.  The  flowers  were  about  the  size  of  a carnation,  semi- 
double, of  a purple  colour.  The  succefs  which  attended  the  introduction  of 
this  flower,  added  to  its  perfectly  novel  character,  induced  soma  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  procure  other  varieties  from  China  ; and  their  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success  ; so  that  from  1798  to  1822  some  36  colours  or  varieties 
were  introduced,  there  being  in  1826  no  less  than  48  varieties  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  the  largest  collection  in 
Europe ; only  fifteen  ^•arieties  were  known  in  France  in  1822.  Until  this 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  save  seed  either  in 
France  or  England,  but  in  1830  seed  was  saved  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the 
varieties  raised  from  it  were  of  a totally  dillerent  character  from  the  original 
forms. 

It  remained  doubtful  for  a long  period  whether  as  early  as  1830  any  trial 
had  been  made  to  save  seed  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  sunless  winter 
climate  being  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  the  operation  ; but  I am  proud  to 
make  it  known  that  in  or  about  1830  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  gardener  and  porter 
at  Magdalen  Hall  (now  Hertford  College),  Oxford,  was  successful  in  saving 
seed,  and  in  raising  see  Rings.  These  were  grown  at  No.  4,  Beaumont  Build- 
ings, in  this  city,  and  on  Decemb3r  2,  1832,  ho  exhibited  the  same  at  Sout 


Kensington,  London,  where  ho  received  the  “ Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
seedling  chrysanthemums,”  supposed  to  be  the  first  seedlings  raised  in  Europe, 
but  certainly  in  England.  The  medal  and  a drawing  of  one  of  the  plants  is 
still  in  the  posiession  of  a member  of  the  Wheeler  family,  and  can  be  seen  on 
ajjplicatio  1 at  8,  Illley  Road,  Oxford.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Oxford  chrys- 
anthemum growers  have  a prestige  to  sujiport  and  keep  up,  and  right  heartily 
is  it  done.  English  seedlings  were  raised  by  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Freestone,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1835,  about  which  period  an  amateur  in  Jersey  turned  his  attention 
to  the  chrysanthemum.  Ho  raised  about  500  seedlings,  which  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  their  blooming  caused  much 
excitement.  In  1838,  Mr.  John  Salter  (of  chrysanthemum  ineipory)  took  up 
his  residence  at  Versailles,  near  Paris,  and  finding  the  climate  of  that  city 
suited  to  the  chrysanthemum,  he  imported  from  England  all  the  Chinese 
varieties,  and  all  the  Norfolk  and  Jersey  seedlings.  Shortly  afterwards  al)out 
250  French  kinds  were  added,  so  that  in  1840  his  collection  numbered  400 
varieties.  In  1843,  seedlings  began  to  be  raised  at  the  Versailles  nursery,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  many  succeeded  years  of  labour  were  Annie  Salter,  Fleur  dc 
Marie,  and  Queen  of  England.  Time  would  fail  to  repeat  the  varieties  raised 
about  this  and  a few  subsequent  years.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  Prince  of 
Wales  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  incurved  section,  and  still  continues  a 
useful  variety. 

In  1846  the  first  public  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  was  held  at  Stoke 
Newington,  London  (whose  society  is  the  oldest  in  England),  and  a show 
was  also  held  at  Portsmouth  in  1849  ; since  which  date  nearly  every  town 
of  importance  has  its  exhibition  ; our  Oxford  shows  dating  from  1863. 

Returning  to  1846,  a new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  chrysan- 
themum, for  at  that  time  Mr.  Fortune  brought  from  China  two  small-flower- 
ing sorts  known  as  the  “ ChusanDaisy  ’’and  “ Chinese  Minimum.”  These  were 
similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  Indicum  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Matricaria 
of  Kmmpfer.  These  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors had  they  remained  in  England,  being  too  small  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  English.  At  the  Versailles  Nursery  the  little  Chusan  daisy  became  a 
favourite  ; and  from  these  two  last  named  have  sprung  all  the  pompones  now 
in  cultivation.  In  1860,  Mr.  Salter’s  collection  numbered  750  distinct  varieties 
comprising  500  large  flowers,  of  which  150  were  raised  in  England,  and  250 
pompones  of  French  origin.  In  1862,  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  several 
Japanese  varieties,  and  these  in  twenty  years  have  increased  to  nearly  200 
named  kinds,  some  growers’  collections  numbering  nearly  800  varieties. 

From  1860  to  the  present  time,  the  development  of  new  forms  and  colours  has 
been  very  rapid;  and  in  addition  a goodly  number  of  “summer-flowering” 
varieties  have  been  introduced.  Having  a dwarf  free-flowering  habit,  they 
prove  most  useful  for  beds  or  borders  or  even  window  boxes,  and  often  com- 
mence blooming  in  July  or  early  in  August.  Their  flowers  are  scarcely  as 
compact  as  the  later  kinds,  still  they  are  useful  additions  to  the  family.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  Marguerities,  or  Paris  daisies  : these  are  single-flowered 
varieties,  with  yellow  or  white  florets  with  a yellow  disc.  They  grow  well 
under  a cool  greenhouse  treatment,  and  are  nearly  perpetual  flowering. 

Although  a high  state  of  perfection  has  been  obtained,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  no  further  progress  can  be  made ; on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
endeavour  to  secure  larger  flowers  of  the  same  degree  of  form  and  finish  as  Mrs 
George  Rundle,  and  other  finely-incurved  forms  ; besides  which  something 
may  be  done  in  the  matter  of  colour.  Time  was  when  we  had  more  incurved 
flowers,  raised  from  seed,  but  of  late  several  varieties  of  importance  have  come 
to  us  as  “sports.”  What  we  want  among  incurved  flowers  are  violet  and 
scarlet,  and  we  have  but  few  striped,  mottled,  or  tipped  varieties,  and  it  may 
be  feared  that  a blue  one  would  send  cultivators  off  their  heads.  What  has 
been  done  in  the  past  only  goes  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
future  ; and  no  florist  should  rest  satisfied  until  he  sees  combined  with  per- 
fection of  form  a diversity  of  colour  which  exists  at  present  only  in  his 
imagination. 

We  referred  just  now  to  additions  being  made  to  our  list  of  novelties  in 
the  form  of  “ sports.”  A sport,  then,  is  an  accidental  change  in  the  stem  or 
branch,  either  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  or  flower,  but  more  generally  in  the 
flower,  and  which,  if  secured,  seldom  goes  back  to  the  original,  although  cases 
have  been  known  where  high  cultivation  has  caused  it  to  change  back  again. 
Botanists  appear  at  a loss  to  account  for  these  changes  ; some  attribute  them 
to  dry  seasons,  others  to  wet  seasons,  and  some  to  chemical  agencies  in  the  soil ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  varieties  are  more  mutable  than  others.  A refer- 
ence to  the  catalogues  will  show  how  largely  we  are  indebted  to  the  “ sports  ” 
for  new  colours,  the  bulk  having  a tendency  to  golden  or  bronzy  shades. 
Time  would  fail  to  mention  all  the  varieties,  but  we  may  notice  that  Queen  of 
England  produced  five  or  six  distinct  shades  of  colour  ; Cedo  Nulli  three.  Dr. 
Brock  three.  Bob  three,  Beverley  two,  Trevenna  two,  and  Rose  d’ Amour  gave 
me  Miss  Wheeler  (named  after  our  chairman’s  eldest  daughter),  and  Miss 
Wheeler  in  turn  presented  mo  with  Mrs.  Bateman,  all  of  which  are  largely 
grown,  and  have  retained  their  colours  intact. 

The  forms  we  generally  cultivate  and  exhibit  are  large-flowered  Incurved, 
Reflexed,  Anemone,  and  Japanese  ; small-flowered  Pompon  or  rosette.  Pom- 
pon Anemone,  and  quilled.  As  a “hardy”  plant  the  chrysanthemum  will 
bear  our  climate  fairly  well,  although  it  blooms  some  three  weeks  too  late  to 
prove  as  useful  for  garden  decoration  as  could  be  desired  ; but  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  say  that  all  the  specimen  plants  and  blooms  exhibited  receive  the  shelter 
of  a cool  greenhouse  in  their  earliest  and  also  in  their  blooming  period  of  life. 
It  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  training  of  the  plants  in  convex,  or  watch- 
glass  style,  is  one  which  enables  the  eye  to  rest  on  the  entire  mass  of  bloom  at 
once  ; and  the  pyramid  form  when  welt  done  is  also  very  attractive.  The 
standard,  or  umbrella-shaped  plants,  are  always  regarded  as  desirable  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  smaller  subjects  can  be  ranged  round  and  near  them. 

There  is  one  form  of  standard  which  is  very  attractive,  and  that  is  the 
“grafted  ; ” a number  of  varieties  being  worked  on  one  stem,  and  forming  a 
“living  bouquet.”  Grafting  the  chrysanthemum  is  not  a very  ancient  mode, 
as  we  lay  claim  to  having  introduced  the  subject  and  practice  as  recently  as 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  although  the  first  plant  exhibited  in  Oxford,  or 
perhaps  England,  was  grown  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  at  the  County  Hall.  To 
prove  our  claim,  we  may  say  that  twelve  years  back  wo  had  Mr.  Adam 
Forsyth  at  the  Oxford  Show,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  or  read 
of  “grafted  chrysanthemums  ;”  and  taking  all  things  into  consideration  wo 
feel  that  wo  are  fully  justified  in  having  asked  your  kind  attention  and 
patience  in  listening  to  the  history  of  the  chrysanthemum  so  imperfectly  sot 
before  you  to-night. 

Wo  may  ad(l  that  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a number  of  plain  and 
coloured  drawinga,  and  very  fine  specimen  blooms  representing  the  various 
typos ; and  at  the  close  them  were  distributed  among  the  ladies  in  the 
audience.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  lecturer  and  ohairmau. 
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AMONGST  TIIH  liOSHS. 

By  ,1.  C.  n.AIlKIC. 

Fkoiu  irmny  ([>iiirti'ra  coiinilaiiits  rciicli  iia  Unit  owiiif;  to  tlio  BatiinitiMl 
foinlitiou  of  tlio  grouml  tlio  jilantiiig  of  lianly  aiilijocts,  an<l  rosoa  in 
liartii'ular,  lias  boon  iimeli  ilelayoil.  AlUiougli  this  delay  is  iniicli  to 
be  regretted,  it  ia  very  plain  that  it  could  not  ho  avoided. 

The  matter  now  for  consideration,  so  f.ir  as  rosea  arc  concerned,  ia 
whether  the  planting  should  bo  deferred  until  the  spring  or  bo  done 
during  the  first  tine  weather  wo  have.  1 am  prepared  to  admit  that 
this  matter  cannot  bo  disjiosod  of  in  an  olVluind  manner,  au  it  involves 
some  very  important  considerations.  If  1 were  to  bo  pressed  for  an 
answer  at  onco  1 should  unhesitatingly  reply  that  tho  planting  of 
roses  had,  under  tho  circumstances,  bo  hotter  delayed  until  late  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  according  to  tho  weather  and  the  condition 
, of  tho  soil.  But  having  admitted  that  tlie  question  cannot  bo  so  easily 
disposed  of,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  a few  points  that  influence  my 
decision  in  favour  of  delay  in  planting. 

Tho  most  important  argument  in  favour  of  further  delay  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  roses.  To  use  a common  expression,  they  are 
■■  as  green  as  grass,”  many  of  the  plants  are  not  only  in  active  gi’owth, 
but  they  ai’e  flowering  freely.  I could  pick  to-day  many  well-developed 
blooms,  and  there  are  innumerable  buds  and  young  leaves  upon  the 
same  plants.  This  is  not  the  condition  of  a plant  here  and  there,  but 
it  applies  to  a large  number.  The  absence  of  frost  and  the  constantly 
moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  sustained  them  in  a growing  state 
far  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  I think  no  practical  man  can  say  that 
roses  in  this  condition  are  in  a fit  state  to  be  planted  thus  late  in  the 
year.  If  any  further  argument  for  delay  were  wanted  I would  refer 
to  the  saturated  state  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  in  consequence 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  We  all  know  that  soil  pre- 
pared under  such  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  favourable  to  a very 
healthy  root  action,  and  that  it  will  undoubtedly  settle  down  into  a 
compact  mass  through  which  the  roots  will  find  a difficulty  in 
extending.  If  the  soil  is  of  the  description  usually  recommended 
for  roses  it  should  certainly  not  be  moved  about  when  it  is  wet. 
Further  than  this,  intending  planters  of  roses  should  not  only  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the  wood,  but  what  the  effect  of  a 
severe  frost  may  be  on  the  plants  if  it  should  occur  immediately  after 
they  are  moved.  It  must  be  I’cmembered  that  there  is  no  comparison 
in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  the  roses  of  to-day  and  those  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Many  of  our  best  roses  of  the  present  time  are  extremely 
tender  in  constitution,  and  therefore  they  must  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly- Cultivators  will  remember  how  great  was  the  loss  amongst 
roses  after  the  bitter  fi’ost  that  followed  the  wet  cold  summer  and 
autumn  of  1860,  and  if  we  were  to  be  shortly  visited  by  a frost  equal 
in  intensity  to  that  which  occurred  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  year 
mentioned  oirr  established  plants  would  in  all  probability  suffer 
severely,  whilst  its  effect  upon  those  recently  I’emoved  would  be 
disastrous. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  serious  harm  occm’ring 
where  late  planting  is  persisted  in,  I may  be  expected  to  advise  as  to 
the  best  means  of  affording  protection  to  roses.  Choice  collections  of 
standard  roses  in  heavy  badly-drained  soils  and  in  exposed  situations 
should  be  at  once  taken  up  and  laid  in  by  their  heels  in  a sheltered 
border  to  make  the  roots  secure.  Then,  if  severe  frost  should  occur, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  protect  them  with  dry  bracken  or  dry 
litter,  the  protecting  materials  to  remain  as  long  as  the  frosi  lasts, 
and  not  a day  longer.  Where  there  are  large  numbers  of  plants  this 
may  appear  to  be  a prohibitive  measure,  but  I think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances few  will  question  the  soundness  of  the  advice.  In  dry 
soils  and  sheltered  situations  this  plan  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessai’y,  but  whether  the  number  of  plants  be  large  or  small,  taking 
all  points  into  consideration,  it  is  a question  whether  it  will  not  be  a 
wise  policy  to  lift  them,  to  enforce  a season  of  rest.  Seeing  that  roses 
generally  have  not  thoroughly  rested  since  the  winter  of  1880-81,  and 
that  they  were  not  any  the  better  for  not  having  had  a rest  last  winter, 
it  is  evident  that  a proper  season  of  rest  would  be  most  beneficial.  I am 
now  speaking  of  my  experience  in  the  West  of  England,  and  from  what 
I can  see  of  the  roses  at  the  time  of  writing  a general  lifting  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  them.  If  I were  a cultivator  of  standard 
roses  I would  certainly  lift  them  and  deal  with  them  in  the  way  I 
advise.  Our  roses  are  mostly  grown  as  dwarfs,  and  the  most 
vigorous  have  been  partially  lifted  with  a spade  and  then  trodden  in 
again.  In  November  I did  this  with  a view  to  check  late  growth  and 
in  some  measure  enforce  them  to  rest.  We  also  cultivate  a con- 
siderable number  of  pegged-down  roses,  and  these  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  untouched,  and  I tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  large  sappy  shoots 
which  they  have  made,  should  a severe  frost  suddenly  set  in. 

W here  the  positions  admit  of  its  being  done,  the  easiest  way  of  pro- 
tecting dwarf  roses  is  to  press  in  between  them  some  dry  bracken  on 
the  first  approach  of  frost.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a general  rule 
the  spineless  roses  are  moi’e  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  than  the 
others.  Of  the  old  hybrid  perpetuals  that  may  be  regarded  as  spine- 
less may  be  mentioned  John  Hopper.  Marechal  Yaillant,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  and  Jules  Margottin,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a large 
number  of  spines,  and  they  generally  come  through  a severe  winter 
better  than  the  others.  This  information  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
service  in  showing  which  sorts  require  the  most  protection. 

Rose  growers  might,  I think,  do  a little  winter  pruning  with 
advantage.  Of  course  I do  not  advocate  regular  pruning  now  instead 
of  in  the  spring ; but  some  of  the  longest  shoots  may  be  shortened  in 
to  prevent  high  winds  beating  them  about.  As  these  long  shoots  must 
be  cut  back  pretty  close  in  the  spring,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm 
to  shorten  them  by  one-half  now. 


Altliougli  I liave  advised  Unit  spring  planting  will  be  better  unde|' 
the  circumstanc'CH  than  jjlanting  in  the  dead  of  winter,  it  does  no^ 
follow  that  those  who  intend  jmrchnsing  plants  should  deb-r  doing  s'' 
until  the  time  arrives  for  planting  tliem.  On  the  contrary,  th*' 
selection  may  be  made  at  once,  and  the  fdants  brought  home  and 
carefully  hii<l  in  by  the  roots  in  some  sheltered  spot  where  the 
stems  and  branches  can  lie  ])i’otected  if  necessary.  This  will  be  far 
preferable  to  leaving  them  in  the  nursery  quarters,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  their  i-eceiving  a serious  injiii-y  fi-om  tho  frost — an 
injury  perhaps  that  will  not  be  detected  until  some  time  after  they 
have  been  purchased  and  planted. 


NEW  NOTES  ON  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Uy  W.  KkmP, 

At  no  time  perhaps  in  their  history  have  the  tree  carnations  enjoyed 
so  high  a degree  of  popularity  as  now,  and  great  must  be  the  gratifica- 
tion of  those  who  have  persistently  urged  upon  cultivators  their  value 
for  supplying  winter  flowers.  A few  years  ago  it  was  gravely  stated 
that  these  beautiful  flowers  were  steadily  declining  in  public  favour, 
and  that  the  blooms  gi’own  for  commercial  purposes  would  become  a 
drug  on  the  market.  But  instead  of  their  declining  in  popularity  they 
have  steadily  increased,  and  now  they  are  very  extensively  grown  in 
most  gardens  in  which  a demand  for  cut  flowers  has  to  be  met  during 
the  winter  season,  and  in  nurseries  large  stocks  may  be  met  with  where 
a few  years  since  hardly  a plant  was  to  bo  seen.  The  attention  they 
are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  trade  growers  is  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  generally  held  that  could  possibly  be 
had,  for  the  English  nurserymen  are  as  a rule  too  shi-ewd  to  grow 
plants  for  which  there  is  practically  no  demand.  Moreover,  I have 
heard  more  than  one  nurseryman  complain  of  the  demand  for  choice 
varieties  outstripping  the  supply.  With  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
ti’ee  carnation  is  receiving  from  trade  and  private  growers  alike  the 
attention  it  so  well  merits,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  its  beauty 
and  usefulness.  The  fact  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  as 
well-grown  examples  bloom  freely  and  continuously  from  early  in  the 
autumn  until  late  in  the  spring,  the  tree  carnations  are  well  able  to 
afford  immense  assistance  to  those  who  require  flowers  in  abundance 
during  the  two  periods  mentioned.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
they  have  an  attractive  appearance  whether  grown  in  a small  structm-e 
by  themselves  or  arranged  in  the  conservatory  with  the  general  collec- 
tion of  plants  ; or  that  the  flowers  are  admirably  adapted  for  hand 
and  buttonhole  bouquets  and  for  dressing  epergnes  and  filling  vases 
of  every  description.  The  value  of  these  flowers  has  been  materially 
increased  of  late  by  the  large  number  of  very  beautiful  varieties  that 
have  been  introduced.  Cultivators  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
recent  introductions,  for  they  not  only  produce  flowers  larger,  richer 
in  colour,  and  finer  in  form  than  those  of  the  old  favourites,  but  they 
have  a stronger  constitution.  The  last  mentioned  is  an  important  point 
in  their  favour,  for  without  a robust  growth  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
an  abundant  supply  of  flowers,  as  many  cultivators  have  found  in 
dealing  with  the  old  sorts.  It  would  probably  be  well  for  private  as 
well  as  trade  growers  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings, and  in  making  selections  to  be  careful  to  give  a preference  to 
those  robust  in  growth,  provided  of  course  they  are  in  other  re.spects 
worth  keeping.  The  raising  of  a hundred  plants  from  seed  annually 
would  not  impose  a very  heavy  tax  upon  either  time  or  space,  as  they 
could  be  bloomed  in  five-inch  pots,  and  the  most  inferior  flowers  could 
be  used  in  some  way  or  other  for  indoor  decorations.  But  provided 
care  is  taken  to  save  seed  from  the  finest  varieties  the  greater  portion 
of  the  seedlings  will  be  decidedly  good,  even  if  they  do  not  surpass 
the  parents. 

The  winter  is  not  usually  considered  the  best  season  of  the  year  in 
which  to  purchase  tree  carnations,  but  those  who  are  desirous  of  adding 
to  their  collection  any  particular  kinds,  and  are  able  to  propagate  and 
grow  on  a stock  from  cuttings,  will  find  a great  advantage  in  buying 
now.  By  obtaining  at  the  present  moment  examples  established  in 
five-inch  pots  and  fairly  well  furnished  with  growths,  they  will  have  at 
their  command  a supply  of  cuttings  when  propagation  is  commenced 
two  months  hence.  In  the  case  of  the  newer  sorts  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  possible  to  procure  strong  flowering  plants,  but  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  purchase  them  at  the  present  moment,  as  during  the  sum- 
mer the  examples  can  be  grown  into  specimens  large  enough  to  yield  a 
heavy  crop  of  cuttings  from  them  in  the  year  following.  The  matter  of 
primary  importance  is  to  select  the  finest  varieties  in  the  several  lines 
of  colour  that  can  be  had,  and  of  those  now  in  commerce  the  following 
are  unquestionably  the  best.  Of  the  newer  introductions  may  be 
specially  recommended : Andaluaia,  primrose,  the  petals  beautifully 
fringed ; Cooniassie,  buff,  striped  and  edged  with  red ; Gloire  de 
Nancy,  pure  white,  very  large  and  of  beautiful  shape ; Mrs.  George 
Hawtry,  a beautiful  yellow  self,  valuable  for  its  distinct  colour  and 
splendid  quality ; 3Irs.  Maclaren,  a crimson  bizarre  of  splendid 
shape  ; JRitbens,  deep  rich  maroon,  a valuable  acquisition  in  its  line  of 
colour;  Rosalind,  buff,  edged  with  scarlet;  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
brilliant  scarlet,  flowers  very  large  and  of  splendid  shape,  and  The 
Queen,  pure  white,  the  flowers  large  and  freely  produced.  The  above- 
mentioned  will  form  a collection  sufficient  for  any  one  garden,  as  all 
the  colours  afforded  by  the  tree  carnations  are  represented.  Those  who 
require  varieties  that  can  be  purchased  at  the  usual  rates  may  be 
advised  to  purchase  A.  Alegaticre,  bright  red-scarlet,  flowers  of  medium 
size,  but  very  freely  produced ; Brunette,  deep  maroon ; Cassandra, 
buff,  edged  with  red ; Clovis,  rich  purple ; La  Belle,  pure  white,  a free- 
flowering  variety  of  wiry  growth  ; Miss  Jolliffe,  delicate  pink,  a dwarf- 
growing and  free-blooming  variety;  M.  Baldtvin,  deep  red,  flowers 
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large  an<l  fine ; Osman  Pacha,  liriglit  scarlet,  free  and  fine  ; Proser- 
2>ine,  rich  scarlet,  liowors  large  and  of  fine  form  ; ICose  Perfection, 
rich  rose,  very  free;  Volunteer,  a handsome  flower,  striped  with 
maroon  on  a scarlet  ground,  and  Zouave,  deep  red,  one  of  tlie  best  of 
its  colour. 

A period  of  eight  or  nine  months  is  required  for  growing  tlie  tree 
carnations  to  a flowering  size,  and  therefore  to  have  plants  strong 
enough  to  commence  flowering  freely  in  October  or  early  in  November, 
a beginning  must  be  inade  in  February  or  Marcli.  Plants  to  bloom  in 
the  spring  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  April,  but  the  propagation 
cannot  be  delayed  until  after  that  month  without  a risk  of  the  plants 
not  acquiiing  sufficient  strength  to  bloom  satisfactorily.  As  the 
cuttings  are  not,  as  a rule,  much  in  excess  of  requirements  every 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  strike  as  large  a proportion  as  possible. 
An  important  aid  is  a rather  soft  state  of  the  shoots,  and  this  can  be 
readily  obtained  by  placing  the  plants  where  they  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a temperature  of  about  69  deg.  and  a moderate  degree  of 
atmospheric  humidity  three  or  four  weeks  before  thecuttiugs  arc  taken. 
Hence  it  follows  that  plants  flowering  during  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  will  afford  most  assistance  in  the  renewal  of  stock. 
In  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  cuttings  take  shoots  with  two 
or  three  joints  each,  and  cut  them  close  under  the  lower  one,  from 
which  the  pair  of  leaves  must  be  deftly  removed  close  to  the  stem. 
Unless  the  numbers  of  cuttings  of  the  several  varieties  are  very  large 
five  or  six  inch  pots  should  be  employed,  and  in  preparing  them  fill 
the  lower  half  with  crocks  of  moderate  size,  and  the  upper  half  with 
a mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  A layer  of  moss, 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  or  some  other  light  material  should,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  placed  over  the  crocks,  and  a layer  of  sand  over  the  soil. 
Soil  and  sand  must  be  pressed  firm,  and  the  sand  should  have  a 
sprinkling  of  water  with  a pot  to  which  a rather  fine  rose  is  attached. 
Insert  the  cuttings  about  an  inch  apart  and  with  the  base  touching 
the  side,  to  obviate  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  of  damping  off,  to 
which  the  carnations  are  especially  liable.  On  the  insertion  of  the 
cuttings,  partially  plunge  the  pots  in  a brisk  hotbad,  for  bottom 
heat  is  a prime  factor  in  striking  the  cuttings  early  in  the  year.  Yery 
little  shade  will  be  required  excepting  by  the  last  batch,  and  the  sup- 
plies of  water  must  be  moderate,  an  occasional  sprinkling  being  suffi- 
cient until  the  cuttings  are  struck. 

The  cuttings  should  be  potted  off  separately  immediately  they  are 
struck,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  soil  and  pots  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house,  by  putting  them  in  a warm  corner  of  the 
structure  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  wanted.  The  compost 
most  suitable  is  one  consisting  of  mellow  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  and 
powdery  manure  and  silver  sand  a part  each.  Small  sixties  should 
be  used,  and  due  care  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  delicate  roots  in 
pressing  the  new  soil  about  them.  They  should  remain  in  the  pit  or 
house  for  about  ten  days  to  enable  them  to  start  freely  into  growth, 
and  be  then  removed  to  a warm  pit,  where  they  can  stay  for  three 
weeks.  They  can  then  be  removed  to  a cold  frame  and  be  gradually 
hardened  off  by  a cautious  increase  of  the  ventilation.  The  tree  car- 
nations may  be  bloomed  very  satisfactorily  in  six-inch  pots,  but  the 
most  suitable  pots  in  which  to  flower  all  but  the  smallest  examples 
are  those  eight  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  small  sixties  shift  into 
five-inch  pots  and  from  those  transfer  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  No  times  can  be  given  for  the  several  shifts,  as  everything 
will  depend  upon  the  progress  made ; but  it  may  be  stated  that  they 
should  as  far  as  possible  receive  each  shift  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  and  before  they  become  potbound,  and  be  put  into 
the  flowering  pots  by  the  third  week  of  July.  The  soil  used  at  each 
shift  should  be  the  same  as  advised  when  referring  to  the  potting  off. 

Until  they  are  transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom,  a freely-ventilated  frame  with  the 
lights  withdrawn  during  periods  of  genial  weather  will  be  the  most 
suitable  place  for  them.  After  the  final  repotting,  stand  them  upon  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes  made  up  in  an  open  position,  and  so  arrange  them 
that  all  needful  attention  can  be  readily  afforded.  Careful  watering 
is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  supply 
them  with  sufficient  moisture  without  keeping  the  soil  in  a constant 
state  of  saturation.  It  is  a good  rule  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
rather  dry  before  each  watering,  and  then  to  give  sufficient  to  well 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  soil.  As  soonas  the  pots  into  which  they 
are  put  at  the  last  shift  are  well  filled  with  roots  weak  liquid  manure 
will  afford  material  assistance,  and  may  be  applied  once  or  twice 
a week  from  that  time  until  the  plants  are  taken  indoors  for  the 
winter.  The  middle  of  September  is  in  most  seasons  a very  good  time 
for  i-emoving  the  stock  from  the  ash-bed  to  the  [greenhouse.  The  cul- 
tivator must,  however,  be  guided  by  the  weather  on  this  point,  and 
should  it  be  wet  and  cold  the  plants  must  be  taken  indoors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  or  even  in  August.  Many  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  which  the  collections  have  been  seriously  injured 
by  leaving  the  plants  out  of  doors  too  long,  and  I am  most  anxious  to 
impress  upon  inexperienced  cultivators  how  important  it  is  to  have 
them  under  cover  in  good  time.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  their 
lieing  under  glass  a cool  airy  greenhouse  or  pit  will  be  the  best  place 
for  ttiem,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
structure  in  which  they  can  have  a place  near  the  glass  and  receive 
the  assistance  of  a temperature  of  about  55  deg.,  and  hero  they  should 
remain  throughout  the  winter. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  points  of  the  plants  should  be  nipped 
()Ut  <'is  soon  as  they  are  established  in  the  small  sixties,  wliich  will  bo 
the  only  stopping  they  will  require.  They  should  have  stakes  put  to 
them  as  support  becomes  necessary,  and  be  kept  free  from  green  fly 
by  the  aid  of  tobacco  smoke  or  tobacco  water,  according  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  in  or  out  of  doors  when  attacked. 


VENUS’S  FLY-TUAP. 

{iJioncea  muacipula.) 

This  is  the  most  interesting  species  of  the  curious  natural  order 
Droseracea),  or  Sun-dews,  the  British  representatives  of  which  arc 
generally  known,  and  found  growing  plentifully  in  moist  boggy  ground 
where  the  pretty  sphagnum  moss  finds  a genial  home.  The  dionaca 
comes  from  Carolina,  and  has  been  long  known  to  cultivators,  but 
until  comparatively  recent  times  was  seldom  met  with  except  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  study  and  realize  the  wonderful  adaptability  of 
nature’s  handiwork  in  even  the  miniature  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
However,  since  plants  remarkable  for  beauty  in  the  form  or  colour  of 
their  leaves  have  received  a fair  share  of  attention,  the  dionaja,  and 
others  of  a like  character,  have  come  more  under  notice.  The  Venus’s 
fly-trap  is  an  evergreen  herb  forming  a low  tuft,  the  leaves,  even 
in  a vigorous  example,  not  usually  growing  to  a length  of  more  than 
five  or  six  inches,  oftener  less.  It  is  the  singular  construction  of  the 
extremities,  or  terminal  appendages  of  the  leaves,  and  their  marvellous 
use,  that  give  so  much  interest  to  the  plant,  forming  as  they  do  perfect 
traps  that  in  the  case  of  healthy  growing  examples  go  off,  when 
touched  as  suddenly  as  an  ordinary  spring  rat-trap,  to  the 
jaws  of  which  the  leaf  appendages  have  a close  resemblance,  baited  as 
they  ai’e  wuth  the  sweet  honey-like  secretion  produced  within  the  plant, 
and  which  lays  in  dew-like  drops  onjhe  hairs  with  which  the  inside  of 
the  traps  are  furnished,  alluring  the  insects  to  feed  upon  it  to  their 
certain  capture.  Not  only  are  flies,  woodlice,  and  the  small  garlic- 
smelling snail,  caught  and  killed,  but  I have  had  strong  plants  that 
have  closed  upon  a slug  from  two  to  three  inches  long  and  held  it 
until  death  resulted,  and  retained  its  grip  for  weeks  afterwards,  until 
the  putrid  body  might  have  been  expected  to  have  communicated  rot 
and  destruction  to  the  leaf  which  held  it.  But,  not  so  ; after  a time  the 
trap  opened  uninjured  by  the  slimy  mass,  yet,  as  invariably  the  case 
after  being  closed  for  a time  upon  any  living  object,  much  less  sensi- 
tive, and  more  sluggish  in  closing  when  the  hair-like  glands 
were  touched  than  before  the  capture,  and  never  after  so  sensitive,  or 
closing  with  the  instantaneous  snap  that  a young  trap  that  has  not 
been  so  exercised  will  do.  I may  here  remark  that  the  leaves,  either 
young  or  old,  are  much  more  sensitive  during  the  summer,  when  the 
plant  is  in  an  active  growing  state,  than  in  the  dormant  season. 

There  has  frequently  been  some  mistake  in  the  way  the  action  of 
this  plant  has  been  described  by  representing  that  the  traps  simpiy 
clung  to  an  insect  so  long  as  it  struggled,  relaxing  their  hold  and 
allowing  it  to  escape  when  it  was  still.  After  closely  observing  the 
plant  for  many  years  and  trying  very  many  experiments,  which  space 
here  will  not  permit  of  my  giving  in  detail,  I never  saw  a single 
instance  in  which  anything  once  caught  was  not  held  for  a consider- 
able time  after  its  death,  often  several  weeks.  It  blooms  freely,  and 
if  allowed,  will  sometimes  produce  fertile  seed,  which  will  germinate 
if  sown  on  the  surface  of  a small  pot  filled  with  fine  chopped  sphag- 
num, a little  peat,  and  some  sand,  kept  constantly  damp  and  slightly 
shaded  in  an  intermediate  temperature ; but  as  the  dionaea  frequently 
flowers  and  does  not  produce  mature  seeds,  and  is  so  far  weakened  by 
the  flowering  process,  I should  always  advise  the  flower  stem  being 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  it  has  emerged  sufficiently  from  the  crown  to 
be  got  at : by  this  means  the  plants  will  make  more  than  double  the 
growth  than  if  left  to  bloom.  Producing  a flower-spike,  either  when 
taken  out  as  described  or  allowed  to  mature  the  flowers,  almost  invari- 
ably has  the  effect  of  splitting  up  and  dividing  the  bulb-like  root  in  the 
way  that  most  lilies  do,  and  in  this  manner  doubling  the  number  of 
plants,  which  at  potting  time  will  nearly  always  be  found  to  have  come 
detached  from  each  other.  This,  for  the  ordinai-y  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, will  generally  be  found  a sufficient  way  of  increase,  especially 
now  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  buy  than  at  one  time.  It  requires 
porous  material  to  grow  in,  thriving  well  in  a mixture  of  sphagnum  and 
leaves  chopped  fine,  with  a little  peat  and  a sprinkling  of  sand  and 
small  potsbevds.  The  plants  do  best  when  put  singly  in  very  small 
pots,  and  these  plunged  as  close  as  they  will  stand  in  a pan  filled  with 
sphagnum,  proportionate  in  size  with  the  number  of  pots  to  be  so 
plunged.  As  to  the  use  of  a bell-glass  over  them,  the  necessity  for 
this  will  depend  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown.  If  in  a fern-house  kept  at  a temperature  a little  above  that 
of  a greenhouse,  and  as  ferneries  usually  are,  with  less  air  and  more 
moisture  than  ordinary  plant  structures,  there  will  not  be  any  need  for  a 
bell-glass,  but  if  in  a greenhouse  with  more  air  and  less  atmospheric 
moisture  a bell-glass  will  be  necessary,  tilting  it  up  half  an  inch  or  so 
all  round. 

One  thing  must  be  kept  well  in  view  with  this  as  with  other  swamp 
plants  : it  never  must  be  allowed  to  got  dry.  Assuming  that  the  pots 
are  well  drained  and  there  is  full  egress  for  the  water  to  get  away, 
consequent  on  the  nature  of  the  potting  material,  the  plants  may  bo 
watered  freely  overhead  every  day  during  the  growing  season,  and 
once  or  twice  a week  during  the  winter.  Through  the  winter  season 
most  of  the  leaves  die  ofl',  leaving  two  or  three  small  ones  attached  to 
each  crown.  The  crowns  should  be  turned  out  and  repotted  in  wholly 
new  material  every  spring,  about  the  begimiiugof  March,  giving  them 
a good  watering  to  moisten  the  soil  sufficiently  immediately  they  are 
potted.  The  dionaia  is  often  killed  by  too  much  heat;  it  will  exist 
for  a time  in  a hot  plant  stove,  but  under  such  conditions  it  usually 
gets  drawn  up  weakly  and  ultimately  dwindles  away.  It  will  live  iu  a 
cold  frame  in  the  summer  time  kept  comparatively  close  and  moist,  or 
iu  an  ordinary  greenhouse  all  the  year  ; but  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  suits  it  the  best : in  such  the  whole  plant,  including 
leaves  and  traps,  attains  double  the  size.  It  requires  shading  from  the 
sun,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  exact  amount  of 
ight  which  suits  it;  where  the  happy  medium  can  just  be  hit  nji  )u 
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tlio  tra])si  iiHsimu'  a Ix'iiiit ifiil  hroii/y  rt'd  colour.  1 oik.'C  liiul  a very 
larjic  1)1111  of  it.,  wliicli  in  llio  rcuiTaiu;<'uiriit,  of  tlui  Iioubo  wuh  iicciilcii- 
t.illy  atooii  lu'iirer  tlic  roof  tliiiii  it  liail  liitlicrto  been — say,  within  three 
to  four  feet — which  oavo  additional  at.reiii'tli  and  the  hi^h  colour  named 
to  the  IrapH,  aoino  of  the  stronj.;c8t  h'avca  attainini'  a length  of  eight 
iiK  lies.  Thinking  to  still  further  improve  upon  this,  1 raised  it  a footer 
so  nearer  the  roof,  which  was  fully  iiiuler  the  iniluenco  of  the  sun  but 
always  thinly  shaded  wdicii  it  was  on  the  house  ; t in'  additional  elevation 
had  the  elTeet  of  all  but  destroying  the  plant.  When  placed  in  a posi- 
tion where  the  sun  does  not  come  in  full  force  on  the  glass  its  proximity 
to  the  roof  will  have  little  intluenee.  But  the  incident  I have  just 
named  will  show  the  advisability  of  not  exposing  it  too  inucli  to  the 
sun  in  a house  that  stands  with  the  roof  facing  fully  southwards. 
Insects  do  not  much  atVect  the  dioiuea,  excepting  aphides,  which  some- 
times make  their  appearance,  and  if  not  (piiekly  destroyed  soon  kill 
the  leaves  and  very  much  weaki'ii  the  plant ; but  there  is  no  dillicnlty 
in  getting  rid  of  them,  as  it  will  bear  without  injury  enough  tobacco 
smoke  to  kill  the  insects.  K.  Q. 


flEURY-BEABING  PLANTS  FOR  TOE  CONSERVATORY. 

The  prizes  annually  offered  for  berry-bearing  plants  by  the  leading 
societies  holding  exhibitions  in  the  autumn  have  done  much  to 
improve  their  cultivation  and  increase  their  popularity,  and  I trust 
they  may  still  meet  with  liberal  encouragement,  for  in  my  opinion 
they  are  liighly  useful  for  all  descriptions  of  indoor  decorations.  In 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  employers,  I have  for  some  years 
past  grown  berry-bearing  and  ornamental-fruited  plants  very  exten- 
sively, and  have  subjected  to  careful  trial  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  kinds 
suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  the  vestibule,  and 
indoor  apartments  generally.  I am  therefore  able  to  speak  of  the 
various  subjects  with  more  confidence  than  the  majority  of  cultivators. 
I have  no  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  preferred  either  by 
my  employers  or  myself  to  flowers,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  They  are 
grown  simply  as  supplementary  to  the  few  flowering  plants  that  can  be 
had  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  interest  to  the  attractions  of  the  conservatory,  and  to  enable 
us  to  employ  a greater  variety  of  plants  in  the  decoration  of  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms  than  is  practicable  when  flowering  plants 
are  alone  available.  Since  we  have  weeded  out  the  least  desirable  of 
the  kinds  and  fully  mastered  the  cultural  details  of  the  others,  the 
berry-bearing  plants  annually  form  a feature  that  invariably  brings 
me  much  praise  from  my  brother  gardeners.  Some  of  the  kinds,  I 
would  obsei've,  come  in  well  for  table  decorations,  more  especially 
during  the  Christmas  season,  whilst  others,  such  as  the  solanums  and 
aucubas,  are  found  of  much  service  in  their  respective  seasons  for 
placiog  in  halls  and  corridors,  where  flowering  plants  remain  but  a 
short  lime  in  a presentable  condition. 

Solanums  are,  taking  all  points  into  consideration,  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  the  ornamental-fruited  plants  for  winter  decorations, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  other  good  things. 
The  cultivation  of  these  subjects  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
pages  of  the'  Magazine  since  they  came  to  the  front,  and  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length.  There  are,  however, 
a few  points  to  whieh  I should  like  to  refer.  Some  writers  on  solanums 
have  strongly  advocated  the  raising  of  stock  from  seed,  whilst  others 
have  recommended  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  much  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  each  method.  It  is,  for  example,  easier  to  raise 
seedlings  than  to  strike  cuttings,  and  of  course  until  the  cultivator  has 
stock  plants  from  which  to  cut  for  propagating  pui  poses  seed  must  be 
resorted  to.  But  the  superiority  of  plants  from  cuttings  is  so  great 
that  I would  strongly  recommend  them  in  preference  to  seedlings  when 
they  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  They  are  more  compact  in  growth, 
produce  heavier  crops  of  berries,  and  as  they  fruit  earlier  in  the  season 
the  berries  take  on  their  brilliant  colour  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  those  produced  by  seedlings.  In  raising  stocks  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  cuttings  from  plants  that  are  short  jointed  in  growth,  and 
produce  berries  of  large  size  and  of  a rich  colour.  The  planting  out 
system  occasionally  i-ecommended  does  not  entail  so  much  labour  as 
pot  culture;  but  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory,  and  where  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  finest  specimens  it  is  possible  to  produce  they  must 
be  kept  in  pots  throughout  the  year.  We  employ  a rich  compost,  and 
shift  them  on  as  fast  as  more  root  space  becomes  necessary,  for  it  is 
important  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  potbound  until  after 
they  have  received  their  final  shift.  For  the  last  i-epotting  we  employ 
six-inch  pots  for  the  young  plants  and  seven  or  eight  for  those  of 
greater  age  according  to  their  size.  Some  of  our  specimens  are  three 
and  four  years  old,  and  these  are  pruned  every  spring,  and  have  the 
balls  of  soil  reduced  to  about  one-half.  From  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  end  of  September  we  keep  them  in  a cold  pit  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  ashes,  and  supply  them  liberally  with  water  both  at  the 
roots  and  overhead.  As  soon  as  the  berries  have  attained  their  full 
size  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off  to  more  fully  expose  the 
berries  and  to  give  the  plants  a neater  appearance.  Exhibitors  of 
solanums  would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  point  last  mentioned, 
for  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  plants  shown  would  be  much 
improved  by  a judicious  pinching  of  the  young  growth. 

Ardisia  crenulata  is  one  of  the  most  efEective  of  the  berry-bear- 
ing plants,  but  to  grow  it  in  perfection  the  temperature  of  a stove  is 
necessary.  The  plants  can  be  grown  on  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period,  and  will  up  to  a certain  point  increase  in  beauty  in  proportion 
to  their  increase  in  size.  In  a young  state  it  will  require  repotting 
annually,  but  as  the  plants  increase  in  age  a shift  every  second  year 
will  suffice.  There  are  two  essential  points  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ardisia.  One  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a comparatively  light  and  airy 


l)()8ition  diuiiig  tlic  iiiitumn,  to  cnniire  tlic  maturation  of  the  young 
wood,  and  the  otlicr  to  keep  them  ratlicr  dry  wlien  in  bloom  m the 
Hiu'ing.  Ily  taking  these  ijrccautions  lieavy  crops  of  berries  may  bo 
annually  obtained. 

Ri  VINA  IIUMILIH  is  of  slciider  growtli,  and  like  tlie  ardisia  requires 
a stove  tcmj>eraturc  for  its  successful  cultivation.  It  is  exceedingly 
graceful  in  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  berry-bearing 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table.  A stock  is  most  readily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  February  or  very  early  in 
March,  and  started  in  a brisk  temperature.  To  ensure  a plentiful  crop 
of  berries  in  the  autumn  the  growtli  must  not  be  stopped  severely,  and 
to  obtain  good  specimens  without  pinching  the  shoots  more  than 
once  wo  put  five  or  six  seedlings  in  each  p)>t  when  they  are  pricked  olT, 
and  then  shift  them  on  intact.  Three-inch  pots  are  used  for  pricking 
oir,  and  those  five  inches  in  diameter  for  the  final  shift,  and  a compost 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  cow  manure  in  equal  parts  is 
employed.  The  plants  have  their  points  nipped  out  when  about  six 
inches  high,  and  the  lateral  shoots  produced  are  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked. 

Capsicum.s  and  Chillies  have  not  been  very  extensively  utilized 
for  decorative  purposes,  although  several  are  very  bright  and  effective 
when  carrying  a good  crop  of  fruits.  The  most  generally  useful  for 
the  conservatory  are  Princess  of  Wales  capsicum,  a yellow-fruited 
kind  of  the  most  ornamental  character ; Suttons’  Tom  Thumb  and 
Williams’s  Little  Gem  chillies,  both  of  which  bear  a profusion  of  small 
scarlet  fruits.  The  last  mentioned  has  very  small  fruits,  which  are 
globular  in  form  and  not  unlike  a red  currant,  and  so  produced  that 
they  stand  quite  clear  of  the  foliage ; in  its  way  it  is  a decided  acqui- 
sition. All  the  capsicums  and  chillies  should  be  raise  from  seed  sown 
early  in  March,  and  be  grown  on  vigorously  throughout  the  summer 
in  a frame  or  pit.  They  should  be  grown  singly  and  not  be  stopped 
beyond  having  the  point  nipped  out  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  when  nine 
or  ten  inches,  and  the  other  two  when  from  six  to  seven  inches  in 
height.  In  arranging  them  in  the  conservatory  the  plants  should  be 
placed  on  a level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  eye,  and  at  exhibitions  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  stages,  and  not  on  the  floor,  as  was  done  on 
several  occasions  in  the  autumn,  for  when  so  low  down  they  appear  to 
great  disadvantage. 

Aucubas  are  found  exceedingly  useful  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  and  early  in  the  spring,  as  they  have  a bold  and  effective 
appearance  amongst  the  other  things,  and  worthily  take  the  place  of 
the  solanums,  which  are  then  more  or  less  past  their  best.  The  only 
sort  we  grow  for  indoor  decorations  is  the  green-leaved  female  form, 
the  Aucuba  japonica  feemina  viridis  of  the  trade  catalogues,  because  of 
its  neat  habit  and  extreme  fruitfulness.  We  deal  with  it  in  a very 
simple  manner.  The  plants  are  grown  in  two  beds,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  we  select  as  many  as  are  required  of  those  bearing  good  crops 
of  berries  and  nip  off  the  young  shoots  that  are  above  the  clusters. 
Early  in  October  the  selected  plants  are  lifted  and  put  in  pots  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  and  then  placed  in  a cold  frame,  in  which  they  re- 
main until  required  for  decorative  purposes.  The  plants  we  select 
each  year  range  from  neat  examples  bearing  three  or  four  clusters  of 
berries  to  bushes  of  moderate  size.  I would  add  that  they  are  planted 
out  again  when  taken  from  the  conservatory,  and  that  each  of  the  beds 
eontains  several  good  specimens  of  the  male  form.  To  maintain  the 
stock  a few  cuttings  are  struck  annually  in  August.  W.  J. 


AN  AGED  GANDER. 

At  Messrs.  Howard’s,  poulterers,  Leadenhall  Market,  there  is  a memorial 
stone  to  a gander  which  for  a dozen  years  or  so  was  a familiar  figure  in  and 
about  that  place,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  “Old  Tom.’'  The  stone 
has  been  there  for  many  years,  but  in-  making  some  alterations  two  or  three 
months  ago  it  was  brought  into  prominence  again,  and  was  furbished  up,  so  as 
to  keep  the  memory  of  “ Old  Tom  ” alive.  The  bird  was  quite  a “ character  ” 
in  its  way.  It  was  hatched  at  Ostend,  and  was  in  later  life  taken  to  Calais, 
where  it  was  taught  a number  of  tricks,  and  always  figured  at  the  fairs  there. 
From  Calais  it  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Leadenhall  Market  by  mistake 
with  a number  of  others.  It  was  retained,  however,  and  once  had  a narrow 
escape  of  its  life,  as  it  was  sent  by  inadvertence  with  some  more  geese  to  a 
poulterer’s  in  Houndsditch,  and  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  Leadenhall 
to  reclaim  it  nine  out  of  the  eleven  which  had  been  sent  were  killed,  and  Tom’s 
fate  would  soon  have  been  sealed.  Tom  was  accustomed  march  to  about  the 
market  with  all  the  importance  imaginable,  walked  in  and  out  of  the  taverns, 
and  was  not  adverse  to  taking  “a  drink.”  One  day — that  was  so  long  ago  as 
1835 — Tom  was  found  dead,  was  placed  in  a box  in  state,  and  a penny  was 
charged  for  seeing  it,  which  went  towards  the  cost  of  the  memorial  stone.  At 
that  time  the  bird’s  master  was  Mr.  Grover.  When  Messrs.  Howard’s  altera- 
tions above  referred  to  were  made,  the  box  was  opened  and  the  bones  were 
seen.  Upon  the  stone  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ The  Grave  of  poor  Old  Tom. 

In  memory  of  Old  Tom,  the  Gander, 

Obit  19th  March,  1835,  astat.  37  years  9 months  6 days. 

This  famous  gander  while  in  stubble 
Fed  freely  without  care  or  trouble  ; 

Grew  fat  with  corn  and  sitting  still. 

And  scarce  could  cross  the  barndoor  sill ; 

And  seldom  waddled  forth  to  cool 
His  belly  in  the  neighbouring  pool. 

Transplanted  to  another  scene. 

He  stalk’d  in  state  o’er  Calais  Green, 

With  full  five  hundred  geese  behind. 

To  his  superior  care  consign’d. 

Whom  readily  he  would  engage 
To  lead  in  march  ten  miles  a stage. 

Thus  a decoy  he  lived  and  died. 

The  chief  of  geese,  the  poulterer’s  pride.’’ 

There  is  a notice  of  Tom  in  a recent  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature. — 
City  Press 
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NOTES  UPON  NUTS. 

Si'i:nT  classification  of  natural  objects  is  impossible,  and  it  follows  that  wo 
cannot  with  precision  classify  nuts.  Metweon  an  ajiple  pip  and  a lilbert  tlio 
dillerence  is  j;rcat,  but  accordiiiK  to  some  definitions  they  are  both  nuts. 
Useful  classifications  are  nevertheless  possible,  and  usually  easy,  and  nuts 
oiler  no  special  excejition  to  the  rule.  A nut  is,  in  the  first  place,  a seed  or  a 
group  of  seeds,  audit  has  a hard  pericarp.  It  follows  that  a gallnut  is  not 
a nut  because  it  is  an  excresce.nce,  and  the  earthnut  is  not  a nut,  but  an 
underground  tuber.  The  well-known  nuts  that  have  a place  in  commerce  are 
about  eiglity  in  number,  and  of  these  a considerable  proportion  are  of  quite 
minor  importance.  ]lut  the  really  important  nuts  make  amends  for  the 
obscure  ones  in  their  exceeding  importance  as  articles  of  food  and  as  materials 
for  manufactures.  Wo  derive  from  them  oils  and  essences,  fibres  and  fuel,  bread, 
water,  and  medicines.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  the  only  wholesome  drink 
obtainable  in  many  places  where  the  nuts  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  ivory 
nut  is  an  example  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  pure  vegetable  tissue.  The  chestnut 
and  the  water  chestnut  are  bread  for  man,  and  the  nuts  of  the  oak  and  the 
beech  are  bread  for  the  pig,  and  he  thrives  thereupon  in  proportion  to  the 
qu-mtity  allowed  him. 

Nuts  may  be  classified  in  various  ways.  One  classification  available  is  that 
of  small  nuts  and  large  nuts,  which  appears  at  first  as  rather  stupid,  but  proves 
at  last  to  have  a real  geographical  value.  There  are  no  large  nuts  produced 
in  temperate  climes,  and  very  few  small  nuts  are  produced  in  tropical  climes. 
Therefore  to  group  nuts  in  sizes  may  be  of  some  service  at  times.  As  in  the 
present  day  we  are  expected  to  explain  things  we  do  not  understand,  we  meet 
the  question,  Why  are  the  nuts  of  temperate  climes  small  as  compared^_with 


In  the  hazel  and  its  varieties  we  have  a nut  the  shell  of  which  is  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  having  no  protecting  hull  or  pulpy  covering. 
The  common  hazel  of  the  hedges  is  thought  but  little  of  in  good  society,  but  it 
is  a very  sweet  nut,  rich  in  oil,  and  more  easily  digested  than  a filbert.  As 
a coppice  wood  our  common  nut  is  ot  great  value  for  the  making  of  hoops  and 
for  charcoal  ; the  favourite  black  pigment  with  artists  for  quick  work  being 
hazel  charcoal.  'I'lie  larger  varietits  of  Corylus,  derived  originally  from 
I’ontus,  and  conveyed  hitlier  by  way  of  Italy  and  France,  are  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  their  cultivation  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
rural  industry  of  the  county  of  Kent.  In  those  plantations,  however,  the 
true  character  of  the  tree  is  never  made  manifest.  When  left  untouched  by 
the  pruner,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a suitaVde  soil  and  climate,  the  filbert 
tree  soon  become  conspicuous  for  size  and  nobility.  A tree  figured  in  the 
(Jakoemkiis’ Magazine  of  December  25,  1875,  affords  a demonstration  of  the 
vigorous  growth  and  beautiful  proportions  of  the  tree  when  left  to  the  care  of 
nature.  Its  production  of  nuts  corresponds  with  its  magnitude,  proving  that 
however  convenience  may  be  served  by  systematic  pruning,  no  such  practice 
is  needed  to  ensure  an  abundant  production  of  the  much-valued  nuts.  Filberts 
collectively  are  divided  into  two  classes,  named  respectively  filberts  and  cobs. 
The  main  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  relative  length  of  the  busk, 
that  of  the  true  filbert  being  longer  than  the  nut,  and  clothing  it  beyond  the 
summit  ; that  of  the  cob  being  shorter,  so  that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
nut  is  bare.  The  filbert  takes  its  name  from  Philibert,  said  to  have  been  a 
French  king.  But  nothing  is  known  of  his  apocryphal  majesty.  The  cob  is 
so  called  because  it  is  a cob,  a round  head  or  lump  or  bunch  being  so  called  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  A cob  horse  is  a dwarf  lumpy  animal  ; a thorough- 
bred cannot  be  called  a cob,  A cop  is  ahead  of  trees  or  a conspicuous  tuft  of 


BRAZIL  NUTS  IN  TUB  POD  (Bertholletia  cxccUa). 


those  of  tropical  climes  ? by  saying  that  the  small  nuts  are  assailed  by  birds  and 
squirrels  only,  but  the  large  nuts  are  assailed  by  monkeys.  It  follows  that 
a protection  that  suffices  in  one  case  might  not  suffice  in  the  other,  and  it 
should  be  added  that  the  large  nuts  of  the  tropics  have  shells  of  tremendous 
hardness,  such  as  monkeys  will  always  find  it  difficult  to  crack. 

The  seed  of  a peach  we  call  a stone,  that  of  an  almond  we  call  a nut. 
They  are  precisely  analagous  in  every  essential  particular,  but  in  minor  details 
differ  slightly.  The  peach  nut  is  very  hard,  and  is  enclosed  in  a large  mass  of 
sweet  pulp  ; the  almond  nut  is  less  hard  and  is  enclosed  in  a thin  body  of  austere 
and  absolutely  inedible  flesh.  In  fundamentals  they  agree  exactly.  The 
walnut  and  the  ehestnut  are  in  like  manner  enclosed  in  flesh  or  pulp,  the 
outer  rind  in  the  case  of  the  walnut  having  an  important  place  in  the  arts. 
Walnuts  differ  greatly  in  character  as  influenced  by  soil  and  climate.  The 
English  arc  the  best  that  come  to  our  markets,  but  much  smaller  than  those 
grown  in  the  f-outh  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Caucasus.  These  are  all  of  great 
size,  and  their  shells  are  often  fitted  iqi  as  jewel  cases,  pin-cushions,  and 
purses.  These  large  walnuts  are  comparatively  flivourlcss  as  compared  with 
tliose  of  English  growth,  'f'he  Canadian  walnuts  are  of  great  size  in  the  husk 
Vrecause  of  the  exceeding  thickness  of  the  pulp,  but  tlie  nuts  are  not  larger 
than  English  nuts,  and  are  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  uninitiated  palate, 
being  pungent  and  acriil.  The  hickory  is  a near  relation  of  the  walnut,  and  is 
a pretty  pale-coloureil  nut  with  a second-rate  walnut  flavour.  The  outer  hull 
or  husk  is  very  thin  and  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  thin  but  quite  flinty  in  its 
hardness  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  some  time.  The  hickory  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  growth  with  a grand  leafage. 


some  kind  of  vegetation  : the  words  are  commutable,  and  their  meaning  nearly 
the  same.  The  thinnest  of  nuts  is  the  Cosford,  which  may  be  cracked  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  For  ornamental  purposes  the  purple  and 
the  red  filberts  are  especially  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beautiful  colour,  and 
the  Pontic  filbert  {Corylus  colurna)  is  not  the  less  important  for  its  great  size 
and  the  ample  spread  of  its  handsome  husk.  This  filbert  is  figured  in  the 
Gardeneiis’  Macsazine  for  September  2,  187G,  where  will  be  found  some 
useful  notes  on  oruamental  nuts  adapted  for  the  English  garden. 

The  water  chestnuts  (Trapa)  constitute  a very  curious  series  of  nuts.  The 
best  known  amongst  them  is  the  European  Water  Caltrops  (2'.  Ma(an.s),  the 
nut  of  which  is  spiked  like  the  ancient  instrument  of  war  that  was  thrown 
upon  the  ground  to  cripple  the  enemy’s  horses.  Another  of  this  family  is 
the  Singhara  of  Kashmir  (T.  hispinosa),  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
largo  populations  in  the  east.  Tfie  Ling  or  bull's-head  nut  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series,  for  the  nut  may  be  likened  to  a carving  in  walnut 
wood  represeuting  a bull’s  head  in  miniature.  This  ling  ( T.  bicornis)  is  largely 
grown  in  China  and  .Japan  as  an  article  of  food,  its  principal  constituent  being 
starch.  All  these  nuts  are  the  produce  of  Heating  water  plants  of  very  curious 
construction. 

The  Pistachio  {Pistazia  vera)  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of  nuts,  being  a 
delicacy  for  a king’s  table.  This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  belonging  to  the 
cashew  nut  family,  and  is  common  in  Western  Asia.  The  fruit  is  a little  larger 
than  an  olive,  with  a brittle  shell  containing  two  kernels  or  cotyledons.  These 
are  angular,  oval  in  form,  and  of  a dull  purplish  red  colour,  remotely  resembling 
dun-coloured  kidney  beans.  The  llesh  is  of  a curious  shadoof  pale  green,  very 
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Kentish  Cob  Nut  {Corylus  avellana). 

of  having  been  produced  in  masses  within  a pod,  the  three-sided  Brazil  nuts 
being  more  especially  characterized  by  signs  of  pressure.  They  are  the  produce 
of  South- American  trees  renowned  for  their  size  and  nobility  as  well  as  for 
their  liberal  production  of  edible  nuts.  The  most  curious  in  natural  characters 
are  the  sapucaias,  for  they  are  produced  in  large  pods  that  may  be  described 
as  cauldron  shaped.  These  pods  are  furnished  with  proper  convex  lids,  which 
fall  away  when  the  nuts  within  are  ripe,  and  thus  permit  of  their  distribution. 
The  nut  of  commerce  is  named  Lecytlus  Zabucajo  ; it  is  of  a tawny  colour 


agreeable  in  the  month,  and  yet  not  possessing  any  very  special  llavour.  They 
are  in  this  country  used  liy  confeotionorH  to  llavour  dishes,  and  they  are  ocoa- 
tionally  placed  on  the  table  with  the  dessert. 

From  the  pistachio  to  the  I'ea-nut  (.1  lachin  hypoijim)  is  a terrible  transition, 
for  this  is  a plebeian  nut,  anil  in  London  a [loclattul  may  bo  jiiirehasod  for  a 
penny.  .\  remark  has  been  made  about  the  necessity  for  largo  nuts  in  the 
t ropics,  but  this  a small  one,  and  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  West  Afrioa. 
Now,  strange  to  say.  Nature  has  hit  upon  a hapjiy  expedient  to  keep  this  nut, 
which  is  not  only  small,  but  has  a shell  as  tender  as  thinnest  biscuit.  It  may 
bo  described  as  a pea  changed  into  a nut,  the  plant  that  produces  it  being  a 
ineinbur  of  the  great  leguminous  order,  and  the  kernels  or  seeds,  of  which 
there  are  usually  two  in  each  nut,  having  the  peculiar  llavour  of  a dried  pea. 


TIIK  LONDON  ArAliKLTS. 

In  walking  through  the  markets  whence  Iho  five  millions  of  pcotdo  within  the 
motropolitan  boundary  draw  their  supplies  of  fruits  ami  vegetables,  it  ii  soon 
soon  that  of  sovoral  ol  the  more  important  subj.  ets  there  is  iiotsu-di  an  uhun- 
dauoo  as  last  year,  or  imlood  in  several  ycirr  immerliately  tirece  ling  it ; more 
ospooiiilly  iH  tlio  fulling  oil  in  tlio  HiipplicH  of  appicH  aji<l  potubocn  apparent,  for 
il  thfiro  iH  not  ahHoliito  dearth  of  oitlujr  ull  lJ»o  markotH  arc  hut  li'^htly  Htf)cke  L 
and  the  prices  rule  very  high  as  compared  with  the  past  four  or  live  years.  Of 
the  more  iicrishablo  kinds  of  vegetables  and  the  choicer  fruits  there  are  good 
supidies  on  all  sides  and  the  prices  such  a.s  to  leave  but  a very  small  margin  of 
proht  to  the  jiroducers.  Flowering  and  oniamental-leivod  plants,  which  are 
but  httlo,  if  at  all,  lulluenced  by  the  seasons,  are  quite  eriual  to  the  demand,  and 
the  ho  ly  luid  mistletoe,  which  this  season  are  well  berried,  and  evergreens 
generally,  have  been  sent  to  the  market  in  suliicient  quantities  to  allow  of  their 
disposal  at  reasonable  if  not  low  prices. 

Durmg  the  current  year,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  the  vegetable  mar- 
kelsof  Loiulonjiave  been  augmented  by  the  market  provided  at  Bishopsgate, 
liy  the  Great  Lastern  Kail  way  Company,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  it  will  prove  a success.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  affording  plenty 
of  space  for  the  storage  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  that  can  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  after  reaching  the  market,  and  for  the  transaction  of  l>usi- 
ness  under  cover.  It  also  possesses  the  convenience  of  a line  of  rails  so  laid 
down  that  the  consigniuents  can  be  brought  to  within  a very  few  yards  of  the 
oflice  of  the  salesman  in  the  truck  in  which  they  were  originally  loaded,  so 
that  the  heavy  expense  of  cartage  and  the  attendant  loss  of  time  in  delivery 
are  avoided.  But,  placed  underneath  the  goods  station  of  the  Kaiiway  Com- 
pany,  the  market  has  the  great  disadv^antage  of  being  very  dark  and  gloomy. 


Bui.i.’s-head  Chestnut  (Tmpa  licornis). 


Hickory  Nuts  (Carya  alia). 

deeply  striated,  less  hard  in  the  shell  than  the  Brazil  nut,  and  of  more  agree- 
able llivourand  digestibility.  The  Brazil  nut  (Bertholletia  exceha)  is  nroduced 
in  a spherical  or  irregular  oval  pod  of  exceeding  hardness.  When  broken 
the  nuti  are  found  closely  packed  in  a vertical  series  numbering  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  nuts  in  all.  If  they  are  once  removed  it  is  impossible  to^repack  them, 
it  but  raiely  happens  that  either  of  these  reach  this  country  in  the  pod 
but  occasionally  by  careful  searching  pods  may  be  met  with.  The  usual  size 
of  a Brazil  pod  is  that  of  a shaddock  or  a cocoa  nut,  and  it  requires  a smart 
tap  with  a hammer  to  break  one. 


Almond  (Amygdahi.s  communis). 

varieties  are  Maguum  Bonum,  Regent,  Victoria,  and  the  Champion,  and 
many  of  the  samples,  more  especially  those  coming  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  are  in  very  poor  condition,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
remained  iu  the  ground  until  quite  recently.  The  most  popular  and  highest- 
piiced  potato  iu  the  market  is  the  Magnum,  which  is  now  worth  from  £6  to  £7 
per  ton  ; Regents  and  Victorias,  which  rank  next  to  the  Magnum  Bonum,  are 
worth  from  £5  to  £6  per  ton,  and  the  Champion  averages  £5  per  ton.  The 
supplies  of  potatoes  from  Germany  are  only  about  oue-half  of  those  received 
just  before  Christmas  last  year,  and  they  are  worth  about  a shilling  per  bair 
more,  the  prices  now  ruling  being  from  5s.  to  Gs.  A few  Dutch  Rocks^’and  Reds 
are  being  received,  and  average  4s.  per  bag.  Onions  are  very  plentiful,  and 
immense  supplies  of  the  “Spanish  onions”  of  the  shops  are  being  received 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  Red  Tripolis  from  the  south  of  France.  The 
eases  of  Spanish  onions,  containing  about  Ijcwt.,  realize  from  7s.  to  8s.,  and 
the  average  price  of  the  Red  Tripolis  is  3s.  6d.  per  case  of  nearly  lOOlbs. 
Onions  of  the  ordinary  types,  which  have  been  received  in  large  quantities  from 
Belgium,  are  now  worth  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  Carrots  are  plentiful 
and  good,  and  average  3s.  per  cwt.  Brussels  sprouts  have  been  most 
abundant  this  season,  and  the  prices  have  ruled  low,  but  they  are  now  less 
plentiful,  and  good  samples  are  worth  about  2s.  per  half-sieve.  Seakale  is 
coming  to  hand  freely,  and  is  being  sold  at  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  punnet. 
Rhubarb  is  now  worth  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  bundle,  and  tomatoes,  which  are 
fairly  plentiful  and  moderately  good,  range  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


The  nut  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a pale  colour,  the  shape  of  a bolster,  very 
prettily  striated  and  stippled,  and  often  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle  as 
if  it  would  like  to  appear  as  a tiny  dumb-bell.  How  will  Nature  save  such  a 
frail  tasty  thing  that  almost  any  creature,  from  man  downwards,  will  devour 
if  a,hlo  to  secure  it  ? What  the  eye  docs  not  see  the  heart  does  not  yearn  for. 
This  nut  is,  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  very  carefully  thrust  into  the  ground 
by  the  plant  that  produces  it,  and  there  it  completes  its  growth  and  attains 
maturity.  And  if  its  passage  downwards  is  impeded  it  does  not  attain  maturity, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

I he  large  tropical  nuts  are  well  represented  by  the  familiar  cocoa  nut,  which 
in  the  London  maiket  is  now  commonly  designated  “coker  ” nut.  The  public 
are  less  familiar,  however,  or  altogether  unfamiliar,  with  the  natural  growth 
of  the  Brazil  and  Sapucaia  nuts.  These,|as  sold  in  the  shops,  have  all  the  marks 


Sapuc.u.i,  Nut  (Lccythis  zaiucajo). 

and  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  want  of  light  will  militate  ai^amst 
the  success  of  this  and  the  continguous  market  for  fish.  The  importaooe  of 
light  in  markets  for  such  things  as  vegetables  and  fish  does  not  appear  t > have 
been  fully  recognized,  for  along  those  portions  of  the  boundary  where  win  lows 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  might  have  been  provided  offices  have  been  erected. 
A comparatively  large  number  of  salesmen  have  already  taken  up  their  places 
in  the  market,  and  the  stores  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  and  other  roots  show 
that  buyers  have  been  well  provided  for.  The  ample  storage  room  aud  the 
equable  temperature  render  the  market  specially  suitable  for  potatoes,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  were  the  light  better  it  would  at  ones  fake 
first  rank  as  a potato  market,  if  not  for  the  more  perishable  classes  of  vege- 
td>l3l6S> 

The  stocks  of  potatoes  in  the  market  are  much  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
the  prices  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  higher.  The  leading  English 
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Apples,  wliicli  aro  tho  most  important  of  all  the  fniits'for  winter  use,  are 
very  spariiif'ly  represented  in  the  several  markets,  and  generally  speaking  the 
prices  rule  very  high.  A enmparatively  few  American  apples  are  coming  for- 
ward, hut  tho  Transatlantic  snpidios  do  not  bear  any  comparison  with  those 
received  two  years  since,  when  vvo  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Knglish  crop.  The  American  apples  now  represented  most  extensively 
in  tho  London  markets  arc  the  Baldwins,  Jledstreaks,  Greenings,  and  Russets, 
and  of  these  there  is  a considerahle  difrereiice  in  tho  (piality  and  condition  of 
tho  fruit,  the  condition  of  a considerahle  proportion  being  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory in  conEcquonce  of  want  of  care  in  the  packing.  At  the  present  moment 
in  Covent  Garden  tho  tinest  samples  of  Baldwins  and  Redstreaks  are  realizing 
2‘2s.  per  barrel,  of  Greenings  25s.  per  barrel,  and  of  Russets  28s.  per  barrel. 
In  the  Borough  Market  Baldwins  and  Redstreaks  are  fetching  about  20s.  per 
barrel,  Greenings  22s.,  and  Russets  25s.,  the  fruit  good,  but  not  equal  to  the 
best  in  “the  Garden.”  The  lower  grades,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
greatest  quantities  at  Spitalfields,  are  from  two  to  four  shillings  per  barrel  lower 
all  round  than  the  Borough  quotations.  English  apples  are  scarce,  high  in 
jrrioe,  and  generally  speaking  poor  in  rpiality.  A large  proportion  of  the 
Borough  and  Spitalfields  supplies  was  so  inferior  that  in  any  ordinary  year  it 
would  have  been  abeolutely  unealeable,  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a good  demand 
for  it  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  Very  few  varieties  that  can  be  readily 
recognized  were  to  be  seen  in  any  of  tho  markets.  In  Covent  Garden  were  a 
few  Blenheim  Oranges  and  Wellingtons,  of  which  good  samples  were  com- 
manding from  10s.  to  12s.  and  8s.  to  lOs.  per  bushel  respectively.  Winter  Quoin- 
ing  was  worth  about  2s.  per  bushel  less  than  the  Wellington.  In  the  Borough 
Market  fairly  good  fruit  of  King  of  the  Pippins  was  realizing  from  8s.  to  9s.  per 
bushel,  and  full-sized  fruit  of  Lemon  Pippin  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  bushel.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  samples  of  the  last-mentioned,  of  which  none  exceeded 
an  inch  in  diameter,  commanded  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  bushel.  Apples  are  now 
being  imported  from  Spain,  and  on  the  14th  no  less  than  13,000  baskets  were 
landed  in  London  from  one  vessel,  the  Bonny  Kate.  Pears  are  very  scarce, 
and  only  in  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  are  good  samples  to  be  seen, 
the  prices  ranging  from  3s.  per  dozen  upwards  ; but  pears  under  6s.  per  dozen 
are  decidedly  poor.  Cob  nuts  are  more  abundant  than  for  many  years  past,  and 
are  realizing  about  56s.  per  cwt.  wholesale,  and  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  retail. 

Grapes,  with  the  exception  of  the  thick-skinned  Almeria,  are  limited  to 
Covent  Garden,  where  the  supply  appears  to  be  liberal  without  being  excessive, 
and  the  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  varieties  represented 
consist  chiefly  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gres  Colmar,  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downes,  and  their  respective  values  stand  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which 
the  names  are  here  given.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  commands  from  7s.  to  9s.  per  lb. 
in  the  open  market,  Gros  Colmar  from  3s.  Cd.  to  4s.  6d.  per  lb.,  Alicante  from 
2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  Lady  Downes  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  lb.  Much  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Gros  Colmar,  which  when  well  finished  is  the  showiest  of  all 
the  black  winter  grapes,  was  decidedly  red,  and  generally  speaking  this  variety 
is  not,  so  far  as  the  market  samples  are  concerned,  up  to  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years.  Pines  are  now  practically  limited  to  the  supplies  from  St. 
Michael’s,  and  although  not  abundant  they  are  very  reasonable  in  price.  Both 
in  the  Borough  and  in  Covent  Garden  vvell-ripened  fruits  in  the  best  condition, 
and  weighing  from  41b.  to  51b.,  could  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  6s. 
to  lOs.  Pomegranates,  of  which  immense  supplies  have  been  received  through- 
out the  autumn,  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  large  fruits  are  worth  about  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen.  Oranges  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  somewhat  smaller  than 
usual,  but  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Cases  containing  about  four  hundred 
fruits’ are  worth  from  15s.  to  17s.  per  case,  according  to  quality. 

The  Covent  Garden  flow’er  market  is  well  supplied  with  ornamental  plants 
of  all  descriptions,  for  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  weather  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  conveyance  of  tender  plants  to  and  from  the  market,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  short  period  of  cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  leading 
flowering  plants  sent  to  the  market  during  the  past  week  were  azaleas, 
bouvardias,  cyclamens,  epiphyllums,  hyacinths,  and  zonal  pelargoniums,  and 
the  prices  for  azaleas  ranged  from  24s.  to  42s.  per  dozen,  bouvardias  from  12s 
to  18s.,  cyclamens  7s.  6d.  to  18s.,  epiphyllums  from  12s.  to  30s.,  hyacinths  from 
7s.  6d.  to  12s.,  and  zonal  pelargoniums  6s.  to  lOs.  Amongfct  fine-foliage  plants 
Draceena  terminalis.  Ficus  elasticus,  and  palms  were  the  most  important, 
and  the  two  first-mentioned  ranged  from  24s.  to  60s.  per  dozen,  and  the  latter 
from  2s.  to  15s.  each. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  evergreens  fm-  decorative  purposes,  and  both 
holly  and  mistletoe  have  been  abundant  and  except ionably  well  berried.  The 
piiceshave  been  fairly  good,  large  bundles  of  holly  thickly  set  with  berries 
realizing  from  8s.  to  10s.  Mistletoe  from  the  west  of  England  was  worth  from 
18s.  to  21s.  per  crate,  and  mistletoe  from  France  about  two  guineas  per 
crate,  each  crate  weighing  nearly  two  cwt.  Retail  fine  bunches  of  mistletoe 
were  offered  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 


PEACHES  OUT  OF  DOOKS. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  production  of  choice  fruits  for  the  table  can  be  more 
fully  alive  to  the  usefulness  of  a well-furnished  orchard  house  than  myself. 
But  I am  no  convert  to  the  somewhat  extensively  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  good  crops  of  peaches  and  nectarines  from  the  oprn  walls 
unless  the  soil,  situation,  and  season  are  exceptionally  favourable  to  these 
fruits.  Before  I can  entertain  any  such  belief  1 must  blot  out  the  experience 
of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the 
gardens  in  which  I have  been  engaged  during  that  period  good  crops  have 
been  gathered  in  nineteen  or  twenty  of  the  twenty-live  years.  On  the  contrary, 
I entertain  the  opinion  that  in  many  instances  the  management  of  the  trees 
rather  than  the  season  is  at  fault,  and  that  if  the  same  care  was  taken  now  of 
the  trees  as  was  the  case  in  years  gone  by  wo  should  not  hear  of  so  many 
failures  or  so  much  of  the  impracticability  of  successfully  cultivating  peaclus 
and  nectarines  against  the  open  walls.  To  show  that  I have  good  grounds  on 
which  to  base  these  assertions,  I would  first  state  that  I have  been  practically 
engaged  in  horticulture  from  my  youth  upwards.  Probably  it  would  be  neater 
the  mark  to  say  from  childhood  ; for  my  father  was  a gardener,  and  although 
he  held  a good  position,  he  evidently  thought  a boy  who  intended  being  a 
gardener  could  obtain  a better  education  in  the  g.ariltn  than  in  the  school- 
house.  1 will  not  sto])  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  his  views  upon  this  point, 
but  I will  state  that  I commenced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  woik  at  so 
early  an  age  that  before  I was  fourteen  1 could  train  and  nail  a peach  tree 
c()ual  to  the  most  highly  skilled  man  employed  in  the  garden.  By  sixteen  I 
was  so  jiroficient  that  1 was  allowed  to  prune  as  well  as  nail,  and  many  a day 
I have  1)0(11  engaged  in  the  work  from  daylight  to  dark  when  tho  wcatlitr  has 
been  so  bitterly  cold  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  1 was  able  to  handle  tho  knife 


cr  hammer,  but  that  I was  not  frozen  to  the  ground  or  the  ladder.  The  narra- 
tion of  these  facts  would  be  of  no  practical  service  were  I not  able  to  state  that 
during  tho  ten  years  I was  engaged  in  that  garden  the  crops  were  remarkably 
good.  From  1851  to  1861,  the  period  of  my  engagement,  we  did  not  miss  a 
single  crop,  but  of  course  tho  supplies  were  in  some  years  more  abundant  than 
in  others.  During  the  three  following  years  I had  charge,  as  foreman,  of  the 
forcing,  fruit  growing,  and  kitchen  garden  departments  of  a large  establish- 
ment some  twenty  miles  distant.  The  wall  trees  were  wholly  entrusted 
to  myself,  and  managed  on  the  same  lines  as  those  at  home.  They  annually 
boro  good  crops,  although  a considerable  number  of  failores  were  recounted  to 
me  when  the  trees  came  under  my  charge.  Since  the  period  last  mentioned, 
I have  had  entire  charge  of  a garden  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  country, 
and  we  have  had  but  little  occasion  to  complain  of  the  behaviour  of  peach 
trees.  But  the  most  complete  failures  have  frequently  occurred  in  neighbouring 
gardens,  and  many  a time,  since  the  management  of  the  garden  in  which  I spent 
my  young  days  passed  into  other  hands,  has  the  venerable  gentleman  to  whom 
they  belong  complained  to  me  of  the  failures  to  obtain  satisfactory  crops.  He 
in  common  with  others  believes  the  seasons  to  have  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  production  of  peaches  and  nectarines  out  of  doors  a precarious  matter,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  once  entertained  the  idea  that  a change  in  the  system 
of  management  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Briefly  summarized, 
the  practice  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  consists  in  laying  in  enough  young 
wood  during  the  summer  season  to  properly  furnish  the  tree,  and  no  more  ; 
in  keeping  the  growth  perfectly  free  from  insect  pests  ; in  protecting  the 
flowers  and  young  fruits  in  the  spring  with  canvas  or  nets,  and  in  unnailing 
the  trees  early  in  the  winter,  and  tying  the  shoots  loosely  in  bundles,  ancl 
fastening  them  to  the  wall.  Keeping  the  border  for  a distance  of  three  feet 
from  the  wall  free  from  ci’ops  of  all  descriptions  and  undisturbed  is  also  a part 
of  the  practice.  There  are  of  course  some  soils  unsuitable  to  these  fruits,  and 
some  districts  in  which  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  will  ensure  well- 
ripened  wood,  without  which  fruit  cannot  be  had ; but,  generally  speaking, 
peach  culture  can  be  carried  on  out  of  doors  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  certainty  of  success  as  with  fruits  generally  regarded  as  more  hardy. 

A Practical  Mam. 


“NEW  ZEALAND  CHEEEIES.” 

A Cape  paper  of  the  24th  ult.  says  : — Yesterday  a fruit  dealer  in  Market 
Square,  incensed  at  the  liberties  taken  by  the  loafers  with  his  ware  displayed 
at  the  door,  placed  half  a gallon  of  cayenne  peppers  in  a basket,  labelled  it 
“New  Zealand  Cherries,”  and  hung  it  in  a conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his 
stand.  In  a few  minutes  the  next-door  merchant  sauntered  up,  inquired  how 
trade  was,  picked  up  a New  Zealand  cherry,  placed  it  in  his  mouth,  and  sud- 
denly left  to  attend  to  a customer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bolly  next  rounded-to, 
observed  that  the  yellow-fever  news  from  Memphis  was  not  very  encouraging 
this  morning,  and — ah  ! it  had  been  years  since  he  had  eaten  a New  Zealand 
cherry  ; whereupon  he  ate  one,  remarked  that  it  was  superb,  wiped  his  weeping 
eyes  on  his  coat  sleeve,  supposed  that  New  Zealand  was  getting  warmer  every 
year,  wished  the  dealer  good  morning,  and  departed,  lamenting  the  growing 
weakness  of  his  eyes  in  the  sunlight.  A chronic  dead-beat  then  came  up,  took 
a mouthful  of  cherries,  spluttered  them  out  with  an  imprecation,  all  over  the 
fruit,  stuffed  a pear,  a banana,  and  a bunch  of  grapes  into  his  mouth  to  take 
out  the  taste,  informed  the  dealer  that  he  would  have  him  prosecuted  for 
keeping  green  fruit,  and  went  down  the  street  to  the  pump.  A lady  with 
two  children  next  appeared,  stopped  to  admire  the  cherries,  asked  if  she 
mightn’t  taste  of  them — she  had  never  seen  any  before — supplied  the  children, 
and  walked  away — walked  away  with  a face  fiery  with  scorn  and  anger, 
while  the  children  set  up  a howl  that  brought  all  the  people  to  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  drove  all  the  policemen  off  the  street.  Thus  the  fun  went  on 
all  the  morning.  The  fruit-dealer  never  laughed  so  much  in  his  life.  The 
occupants  of  the  adjacent  and  opposite  stores,  and  a shoal  of  small  boys,  soon 
learned  what  was  up,  and  watched  and  joineii  in  a ringing  roar  as  each  new 
victim  tried  cherries.  FinaUy,  a solemn-looking  country-man  lounged  up, 
inquired  the  price  of  them  ’ere  New  Zealand  cherries,  invested  in  a pint,  put 
one  in  his  mouth,  took  it  out  again,  gave  the  fruit  dealer  a lingering  look  of 
mild  reproach,  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  “ waded  into  ” him.  When  he  left, 
the  fruit  man  with  tendencies  to  practical  jokes  had  a blue  eye,  a red  nose,  a 
purple  face,  a sprained  wrist,  and  several  bushels  of  fruit  scattered  round 
among  the  small  boys,  while  the  ringing  roar  of  laughter  was  going  up  from  the 
lookers-on. 


THE  GAEDEN  OF  EDEN. 

According  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  a learned  German  Assyriologist, 
recent  cuneiform  discoveries  have  decided  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  demonstrated  the  geographical  exactness  of 
the  Biblical  narrative.  The  Garden  of  Eden  was  that  part  of  the  land  of 
Babylonia  which  extends  northwards  of  the  present  ruins  of  Babylon,  and 
which  may  be  defined  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  a line  running  from  Bagdad 
on  the  Tigris  to  Akkad  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  by  a parallel  line 
extending  from  Babylon  to  the  Tigris.  This  district  had  a Babylonish  name, 
which  may  be  rendered  “ the  Garden  of  the  Lord  of  lands.”  In  the  Septuagint 
Eden  is  rendered  Paradise,  the  latter  being  a Persian  word,  denoting  an 
encloEcd  garden  or  pleasaunce.  This  district  of  country  is  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  alone— not  like  the  rest  of  the  land  by  both  the  Euphrates  and 
— a fact  noted  by  Arrian,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  speak  of  the  marvellous  natural  and  artificial  resources  of  the  district  in  their 
times,  and  its  amazing  productiveness  in  corn,  dates,  and  grapes.  Gihon  and 
Pison  were  arms  of  the  Euphrates— the  former  probably  being  identical  with 
the  Shatt-en  Nil  of  later  records,  and  Pison  the  Pollakopis  of  the  Greeks.  So 
late  as  tho  dajsof  Alexander  the  Gre.at,  the  Persian  Gulph  extended  much 
farther  inland,  and  received  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  separate  streams, 
tiieir  mouths  being  a day’s  journey  apart.  Hiddekel  was  the  Tigris.  Uavilah, 
the  gold  whereof  was  good,  was  probably  part  of  the  country  between  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  City  of  Babylon.  The  Magi,  who  came  from 
Chaldea,  it  will  bo  remembered,  brought  gold  among  their  presents  to  the  infant 
Redeemer,  and  gold,  bdellium,  and  onyx  are  mentioned  in  Babylonian  records  as 
products  of  that  country.  Jltliiopia  or  Cush  was  probably  the  country  to  the 
north-west  of  tho  Persian  Gulph,  once  watered  by  tho  Shatt-en  Nil.  It  is 
curious  that  the  name  Makan  is  applied  to  part  trf  it,  and  also  to  tho  country 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Professor  George  Rawlinson  hasnotiiiod  the  prev.alenco 
of  tho  Negro  typo  of  features  in  certain  bas-reliefs  in  Susiana,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  some  not  remote  connexion  between  tho  Cush  of  Asia  (rendered 
Ethiopia  in  our  version),  and  tho  Cush  of  Africa  or  Ethiopia. 
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€ljc  ?l}ausf,  (Sariitn,  anii  SJamc  Jfanu. 

♦ 

A CHIU9TMAH  CAUD  FOR  A CIIIRI). 

To  esitch  old  CliristmiiH  in  tlio  moniin(?  air 
A child  atolo  out  and  wandered  on  tlie  healli  ; 

And  there  aate  Chriatinaa,  hlowin;^  l«KHy  breatli, 
t'riias-lej>f;cd  npon  a stile,  and  cried,  " look  hen; ! 

This  smile's  I'or  yon — a (?ood  wide  smile,  my  dear, 

Of  bright  rod  gums,  and  rare  plum-pudding  teeth, 

And  jolly  old  wrinkles  round  my  holly  wreath  ; 

Ho,  ho,  for  Christmas  and  a glad  Now  Year  1 ” 

That  child  was  I ; and  every  year,  in  snow 
Or  mist  or  rain,  to  that  same  heath  X go, 

And  there  sits  Christmas  on  the  solf-samo  stile ; 

And  of  the  dour  sweet  days  wo  talk  awhile, 

Laughing  and  crying  at  tho  things  wo  know, 

Jiut  parting  over  with  a hug  and  smile. 

TiinoDor.E  Watts. 


THE  HOUSE. 

Plants  and  flowers  employed  in  house  decoration  suffer  so  much  from  tho 
effects  of  dry  air  and  heat,  and  tho  deposit  of  carbon  upon  them  where  gas  is 
burnt,  that  those  of  any  value  should  be  systematically  removed  at  every 
opportunity,  and  be  brought  in  again  as  may  be  needful  to  render  further  service. 
When  people  are  fatigued  with  festivity,  they  are  apt  to  leave  this  and  that 
till  the  morning  ; but  if  the  best  of  the  plants  can  have  attention,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things  of  some  importance,  it  will  be  well,  because  they  may 
be  kept  a long  time  in  fair  condition  with  a little  care  ; whereas  neglect  favours 
speedy  death,  and  the  dead  do  not  come  to  life  again  very  often.  It  is  not 
needful  to  take  plants  out  into  the  open  air,  or  to  return  them  to  the  plant 
houses. To  be  sure,  if  they  can  be  all  properly  housed  as  soon  as  “the  revel 
is  done  ” it  will  be  the  better ; but  for  mere  keeping  removal  to  any  cool  room, 
or  hall,  or  sheltered  shed,  will  generally  sufBce.  The  main  point  is  to  get  them 
out  of  the  hot  dry  air,  and  to  do  this  without  incurring  a chill  either  to  the 
plants  or  those  who  remove  them.  Early  next  day  they  should  be  looked'over, 
and  all  that  need  water  should  have  it,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  surplus 
moisture  to  drain  away,  leaving  the  pots  all  clean  and  dry  for  the  next  dressing- 
up.  All  plants  doing  duty  in  heated  rooms  should  be  very  carefully  looked 
after  as  regards  watering,  for  the  soil  in  the  pots  soon  becomes  dry,  and  the 
effects  of  a dry  air  are  aggravated  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  roots.  As  a rule, 
flowers  that  are  nicely  set  up  should  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed : they  last 
the  longer  the  less  they'  are  handled  or  shaken. 


THE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  will  now  be  coming  in  plentifully 
from  tbe  forcing  beds.  If  these  beds  are  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the  produce 
will  be  neither  good  nor  plentiful.  But  they  may  be  moist  on  the  surface  and 
yet  dry  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; therefore  ascertain  by  stirring  the  soil  with 
a trowel  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  if  dry  give  a good  soaking  with  tepid 
water.  Make  up  fresh  beds  for  successive  supplies.  In  ordering  in  roots  for 
forcing  take  care  either  to  plant  immediately  on  receiving  them,  or  keep  the 
roots  moist  with  moss  or  mould,  or  they  will  be  much  injured  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  disposed  of  very  easily  by  setting  aside  in  a cool 
greenhouse  one  store  pot  of  each  variety  it  is  intended  to  propagate,  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  rest.  Good  stools  in  six-inch  pots  will  furnish  any  number  of  cuttings 
when  required.  Cultivators  who  have  no  glass  can  pack  the  roots  close  together 
under  a wall  or  fence,  where  some  dry  straw  can  be  thrown  over  them  during 
severe  frost.  ° 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  fruit  garden,  orchard,  or  orchard  house, 
should  now  be  pruned  and  painted.  For  the  latter  purpose  a mixture  of  lime, 
soot,  and  clay,  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  will  answer  well  ; or  use  Gishurst 
Compound,  or  Nicotine  Soap,  in  solution  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength. 

Kitchen  Garden. — All  unoccupied  ground  ought  to  be  deeply  dug  at  once 
if  it  has  not  been  turned  over  since  the  last  crop  was  taken  off.  Deep 
stirring  and  successive  frostings  of  the  soil  are  immensely  beneficial  in  the  cul- 
ture of  esculents.  The  outdoor  work  of  this  month  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather.  When  the  ground  is  not  fit  to  be  trodden  on  collect  all  the  clippings 
of  hedges,  prunings  of  trees,  &c.,  &c.,  for  charring,  and  keep  the  produce 
under  cover  to  use  as  needful ; it  is  a most  valuable  top-dressing  for  peas  and 
other  early  crops,  both  to  stimulate  growth  and  prevent  attacks  of  slugs. 

Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  now  in  frames,  to  transplant  when  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced.  These  will  be  useful  to  replace  any  outdoor 
sowings  destroyed  by  frost,  and  to  mend  and  patch  the  rows  that  Lave 
suffered  damage.  The  best  way  to  sow  for  transplanting  is  on  strips  of 
turf,  which  can  be  lifted  out  and  laid  in  the  rows  when  the  transplanting  takes 

Plants  in  Frames. — Wherever  mildew  appears  cut  away  the  part  affected 
at  once,  dust  the  cut  part  with  sulphur,  aud  admit  a current  of  air  if  possible 
to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  wound.  Remove  all  dead  leaves  and  decaying  litter 
from  amongst  the  plants. 

Rhododendrons  that  have  occupied  the  same  position  many  years  will 
require  a little  refreshing  at  the  root,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  A 
mixture  of  very  rotten  cow-dung  and  leaf-mculd  is  an  excellent  surfacing 
material,  or  two  or  three  inches  of  rotten  cow-dung  only  will  do  : nothing 
stronger  must  be  used. 

Roses  requiring  protection,  and  hitherto  neglected,  must  have  attention  at 
once,  as  we  are  now  airproaching  the  season  o£  real  winter.  Plantations  of 
roses  should  now  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  manure,  the  looseness  of  which 
will  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and  the  drenchings  of  rain  and  snow  will 
carry  much  of  its  goodness  into  the  ground.  All  newly-planted  standards  to 
be  securely  staked. 

Tender  Plants  in  the  open  ground,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Erythrinas, 
Bouvardias,  Oxalis,  Alstrcemerias,  Japan  Lilies,  Watsonias,  and  other  rather 
delicate  bulbs  in  the  peat  bed,  must  have  some  protection,  such  as  coaL-ashes. 


THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  work  on  the  home  farm  must  be  regulated  by  local  circumstances,  but 
the  manuring  and  ploughing  of  all  unoccupied  land  should  be  pushed  on  when 
the  weatherand  the  condition  of  the  soil  are  favourable.  The  carting  of  composts 
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muHt,  as  far  as  practicable,  bu  done  in  frosty  weather.  If  any  of  the  crops  of 
full-grown  turnips  atid  swedes  still  remain  out  they  should  bestorod  withasiittlo 
dohiy  as  possible.  'I’ho  largo  cattle  cabbage  with  solid  heads  may  bo  kept  in 
an  outhouse  several  weeks  without  deteriorating  in  (jnality,  ami  in  many 
instances  it  will  bo  an  advant.'igu  to  cut  a few  cartloads  and  bring  then  to  tho 
homestead  wlien  tho  horses  are  at  liberty,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are 
actually  wanted,  and  taking  tho  horses  from  other  work.  In  tho  cultivation 
of  rout  and  other  green  crops  for  feeding  the  stock  on  tho  homo  farm,  one  of 
tho  most  essential  points  is  to  secure  a good  tilth,  and  this  can  only  bo  had 
by  thoroughly  exposing  tho  soil  to  tho  action  of  tho  weather  some  time 
previously. 


TRANSLATING. 

The  difficulty  of  translating  poetry  is  but  poorly  understood  by  such  as  have 
never  attempted  it.  There  arc  intelligent  readers  to  be  found  who  cherish  the 
notion  that  a good  translation  of  a work  is  quite  as  good  as  tho  original.  The 
subjoined  translations  of  one  of  Petrarch’s  sonnets  aro  offered  as  illus- 
trations of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  into  another  tongue  tho  language 
of  a first-class  poet.  Both  translations  are  faithful,  and  both  are  goodi— the 
first  is  by  Lady  Dacre,  the  second  by  Mr.  Cayley  : — 

If  tho  lorn  bird  complain,  or  rustling  sweep 
Soft  summer  airs  o’er  foliage  waving  slow. 

Or  tho  hoarse  brook  come  murmuring  down  tho  steep. 

Where,  on  the  enamel’d  bank,  I sit  below 
With  thoughts  of  love  that  bid  my  numbers  flow  ; 

’Tis  then  I see  her,  though  in  earth  she  sleep  ! 

Her,  formed  in  Heaven  ! I see,  and  hear,  and  know  ! 

Responsive  sighing,  weeping  as  I weep  : 

“ Alas  ! ’’  she  pitying  says,  “ ere  yet  the  hour. 

Why  hurry  life  away  with  swifter  flight? 

AVhy  from  thy  eyes  this  flood  of  sorrow  pour? 

No  longer  mourn  my  fate  ! through  death  my  days 
Become  eternal ! to  eternal  light 
These  eyes,  which  seemed  in  darkness  closed,  I raise.” 


Whenever  plaintive  warblings,  or  the  note 
Of  leaves  by  summer  breezes  gently  stirred. 

Or  baffled  murmur  of  bright  waves  I’ve  heard 
Along  the  green  and  flowery  shore  to  float. 

Where  meditating  love  I sat  and  wrote. 

Then  her  whom  Earth  conceals,  whom  Heaven  conferred, 
I hear,  and  see,  and  know  with  living  word 
She  answereth  my  sighs,  though  so  remote. 

“ Ah,  why  art  thou,”  she  pityingly  says, 

“ Pining  away  before  thy  hour?  why  flows 
Out  of  thine  eyes  so  sorrowful  a stream  ? 

Weep  not  for  me,  since  death  has  made  my  days 
Day  without  end,  and  when  I seemed  to  close 
My  eyes,  they  opened  on  the  eternal  beam.” 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 

By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape  Gardener,  Tarporley,  Cheshire. 

The  Exterior. 

Any  attempt  to  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  church  must  be  approached  with, 
if  possible,  even  greater  care  than  that  of  the  interior,  where  any  mistake 
committed  will  only  be  of  temporary  duration,  and  may  be  rectified  or  avoided 
as  experience  may  teach  when  the  next  opportunity  occurs.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  exterior  the  work  must  necessarily  be  of  a more  permanent  nature,  for, 
not  leaves  and  flowers,  but  living  plants  will  furnish  the  material  for  the  work.’ 
But  there  are  other  very  important  considerations  suggestive  of  great  care', 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  doing  anything  that  will  really  increase  the  beauty 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  possibility — or  probability — of  any  neglect  in  the  future 
care  of  the  plants  which  might  lead  to  results  altogether  different  from  those 
anticipated  by  the  original  decorator.  Where  the  design  is  really  beautiful 
and  the  stone-work  good  very  careful  consideration  is  necessary,  even  on  the 
part  of  a skilful  decorator,  before  he  attempts  the  work.  As  in  case  of  the 
interior,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  every  feature 
whether  plinth,  buttress,  or  string-course,  each  one  being  of  great  importance 
in  the  harmony  of  the  design. 

Where  there  is  a nice  breadth  of  ashlar- work  between  the  plinth  and  the 
first  ^string-course,  it  may  sometimes  be  covered  (if  done  very  neatly)  by 
running  the  plants  up,  without  leaves  or  branches,  in  the  least  conspicuous 
places  until  they  reach  the  ashlar -work,  and  when  this  is  covered  by  carrying 
them  over  the  string-course  in  the  same  way  to  the  next  space. 

Or  a plant  of  a different  colour  may  be  employed  for  each  space  by  keep- 
ing it  clear  of  leaves  and  concealed  by  the  leaves  of  the  others  while  crossing 
their  spaces,  until  it  reaches  the  space  allotted  to  it.  In  this  way  if,  alter 
careful  consideration  it  is  seen  to  be  wise  to  do  so,  a whole  gable  may  be 
covered  without  concealing  or  destroying  the  proportions  of  its  features.  Or 
what  might  perhaps  have  a more  artistic  aud  graceful  appearance  would  be 
to  cover  from  plinth  to  string-course,  and  then  run  either  a broad  baud  or 
some  very  light  lines  round  the  window,  and,  where  there  are  buttresses  at 
the  corners,  up  the  sides  of  the  gable.  But  it  is  only  by  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  study  of  each  edifice,  its  situation,  surroundings,  and  all  its 
associations,  by  a really  competent  person,  that  the  two  very  important 
questions  can  be  answered, — First,  whether  it  be  wise  to  attempt  decoration  ? 
aud,  secondly,  in  what  way  should  it  he  done? 

Ivy  will,  I think,  be  found  to  be  the  only  really  suitable  plant  for  the 
purpose  ; but  the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  the  form  and  colour  of  foliage 
so  various,  that  they  afford  variety  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  probable 
requirements  of  taste.  But  only  the  very  dwarf-growing  varieties  with  short 
leaf-stalks  must  be  used  ; for  all  the  mouldings,  string-courses,  &c.,  have 
been  designed  only  of  proportions  suitable  for  the  building  as  it  is;  therefore 
if  any  plant  is  used  which  stands  too  much  out  from  the  wall  such  things  will 
be  dwarfed  and  spoiled  in  their  proportions.  As  in  the  interior,  when  nothing 
is  done  no  harm  is  done,  but  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  decorate  the  great 
danger  lies  in  doing  too  much  ; one  graceful  sprig  or  spray  in  the  right  place, 
and  confined  to  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  more  beautiful  and  in  better  taste  than 
masses  of  foliage  too  rough  and  coarse  for  the  spaces  they  occupy. 

Great  things  are  possible,  but  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  for,  as  in  the 
interior,  the  sole  aim  must  be  to  make  the  church  itself  more  beautiful. 


THE  GA  RDENRRS'  MAGAZINE. 
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(,'HRYSANTIIKMUM  JULTA  LAORAVRRE. 

A sr(!(J  rtsTloN  has  been  made  lliat  tliis  justly  popular  chryHantlioiTiiim  should 
he  iiioludcd  aiunuf;  the  poinponcs,  and  the  leading  societies  have  been  called 
upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  How  are  they  to  do  this  without 
atrording  an  o])portunity  for  all  kinds  of  disj)utes  and  upsetting  the  classiti- 
ealion  generally  acce])ted  ? Julia  Lagrav(''re  belongs  uiuiuestionably  to  the 
reflexed  class,  and  if  its  bloom.s  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  or  the 
more  recently-introduced  King  of  Crimsons,  they  are  much  too  large  to  bo 
included  with  the  pomponcs.  It  has,  moreover,  the  growth  and  foliage  of  the 
large-flowered  section,  and  if  wo  include  it  amongst  the  pompones  wo  certainly 
cannot  shut  out  Dr.  Sharpe,  Chevalier  Domago,  and  several  others  of  like 
character,  and  I am  not  eprite  certain  whether  we  should  not  be  compelled  to 
adniit  also  Mrs.  George  Rundlo  and  a few  other  of  the  incurved  flowers  of 
small  size.  When  properly  grown  Julia  Lagravfcre  makes  an  effective  speci- 
men, and  full-sized  flowers  stand  out  prominently  in  a stand  of  reflexed 
blooms.  A Cjiry.santiiumum  Fancier. 

ARIIELANDRAS. 

Very  attractive  at  the  present  moment  are  the  aphelandras,  of  which  we 
grow  a good  stock  every  year.  Our  plants  range  from  one  to  three  years  old, 
and  their  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  produce  a rich  effect.  We  strike  a 
few  cuttings  every  spring  and  put  them  three  or  four  together  in  small  pots,  and 
then  shift  them  on  without  separating  them.  The  cuttings  are  afforded  the 
assistance  of  a brisk  bottom  heat,  which  according  to  my  experience  is  a prime 
necessity,  and  the  plants  have  provided  for  them  a mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
leaf-moxild,  and  sand.  The  plants  that  are  retained  for  growing  on  again  are 
pruned  rather  hard  back  in  the  spring,  and  then  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and 
returned  to  pots  of  the  same  size.  The  finest  of  those  in  general  cultivation 
are  Apholandra  aurantiaca  and  A.  aurantiaca  Roezli,  both  of  which  have  dark 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a bright  scarlet,  the  leaves  of  the  last- 
mentioned  being  particularly  deep  in  colour.  W.  B. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

At  the  present  moment  the  winter-flowering  begonias  are  flowering  freely, 
and  contribute  so  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  stove  that  many  cultivators 
may  with  advantage  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds 
are  not  the  only  members  of  the  genus  worth  growing.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  the  fibrous-rooted  kinds  suitable  for  winter  decorations  are  B. 
fuchsioides,  which  is  very  attractive,  whether  ten  inches  or  ten  feet  in  height. 
B.  Moonlight  is  a compact-growing  form,  producing  creamy  white  flowers,  and 
valuable  for  its  distinctness  and  attractive  character.  B.  Saundersiana  is  a 
well-known  species,  producing  a profusion  of  pink  flowers.  B.  Madlle.  Fanny 
Giron  is  a splendid  variety,  neat  in  growth  and  very  free  blooming,  the  flowers 
being  rosy  red  and  produced  in  good  clusters.  B.  insignis  still  holds  its  own 
amongst  the  pink  varieties,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended.  B . semperflorens 
has  a good  habit,  and  produces  a profusion  of  pure  white  flowers  that  may  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  the  dressing  of  6pergnes  ; the  variety  of  this  with 
rose-tinted  flowers  is  so  beautiful  that  it  deserves  to  be  well  known  and 
generally  cultivated.  B.  hybrida  multiflora  deserves  a word  of  warm  praise, 
for  it  has  flowers  of  a very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  and  a neat  free-blooming 
habit.  The  foregoing  form  a nice  selection,  but  those  who  require  more  may 
add  B.  digswelliensis,  B.  Ingrami,  and  B.  prestoniensis,  all  of  which  are  most 
meritorious.  To  adopt  an  elaborate  system  of  culture  in  dealing  with  these 
begonias  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  cuttings  should,  as  a rule,  be  struck 
in  February  or  March  to  give  the  plants  a long  season  of  growth,  and  if  the 
tops  of  the  young  shoots  are  selected  and  afforded  the  assistance  of  bottom 
heat  they  will  strike  as  readily  as  verbenas  or  any  of  the  other  free-growing 
bedders.  In  potting  them  off  I put  those  intended  for  examples  of  medium- 
size  in  small  sixties,  three  plants  in  each,  and  to  form  the  foundation  of  large 
specimens  I use  large  sixties,  and  put  five  plants  in  each,  four  round  the.  sides 
and  one  in  the  centre.  They  are  all  shifted  on  as  the  demand  for  more  root 
space  necessitates  without  being  divided,  as  the  object  in  putting  several  in 
each  pot  is  to  obtain  good  specimens  without  the  frequent  stoppings  required 
to  produce  neat  bushes  when  a beginning  is  made  with  plants  potted  smg|y. 


CENTROPOGON  LUCYANUS. 

The  plant  of  which  the  name  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  note  is  a worthy 
companion  to  the  epiphyllums,  eranthemums,  gesnerias,  and  other  subjects 
that  give  colour  and  brightness  to  the  stove  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year, 
and  should  not  fail  to  have  its  due  share  of  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  flowers  are  of  a rich  red  colour,  and  the  plants  very 
attractive  when  nicely  grown  ; and  in  the  second,  that  neat  examples  arc  not 
difficult  of  production.  This  centropogon  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  struck  early  in  the  spring.  Tops  of  the  young  shoots  should  be 
selected  for  propagating  purposes,  and  after  the  cuttings  have  been  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  they  should  be  inserted  in  small  sixties  filled  with  peat  and 
sand,  three  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  the  hotbed  in  the  propagating 
pit,  or  in  the  cucumber  bed,  as  may  happen  to  bo  the  moat  convenient..  In 
due  cour.se  they  will  reejuire  larger  pots,  and  to  reduce  the  labour  as  far  as 
possible  shift  into  six-inch  pots,  which  will  bo  quite  large  enough  the  first  year. 
They  are  not  to  be  separated,  as  by  commencing  with  triples  good  bushes  can 
be  obtained  with  less  trouble  than  when  they  are  potted  singly,  as  once  stop- 
ping will  suffice  to  ensure  enough  lateral  growth.  The  compost  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  centropogon  is  formed  with  peat  and  loam  two  parts 
each  and  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  one  part  each.  'I’hc  growth  requires  the 
support  of  neat  stakes,  which  should  be  put  to  the  plants  when  the  shoots  aro 
four  or  five  inches  in  height.  Large  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  growing 
the  plants  on  a second  year.  These  should  be  pruned  moderately  early  in  the 
spring,  and  as  soon  as  they  aro  commencing  to  break  bo  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  have  the  soil  about  their  roots  reduced  to  about  one-half,  and  bo  returned 
to  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  from  which  they  were  taken.  When  they 
have  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots  they  can  be  shifted  into  others  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  fl'lic  flowers,  it  may  be  added,  are  very  useful  in  a cut  stato^.^ 

GESNERAH. 

Although  gesneras  aro  well  grown  in  many  places,  it  is  not  a frecpient 
oceurrence  to  see  them  in  sueh  a splendid  condition  as  the  Bi>eeimens  recently 
exhibited  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  Mr.  I).  Bueh.anan,  the  skilful  gardener  at 
Hherwood,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Siemens.  'I'he  plants  were  in  eight-inch  pots, 
three  or  four  in  each,  and  the  flower  spikes  fonticd  a mass  of  flowers  about 
cighte<  n inches  through,  and  produced  an  effect  of  the  most  attractive 
character. 


AZALEAS  FOR  WINTKR  FLOWERING. 

The  large-floweied  azaleas,  which  produce  such  a splendid  display  of  colour 
in  the  conservatory  and  on  the  exhibition  stage  iluring  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  arc  not  the  most  suitable  for  winter  decoration,  although  with  the  aid 
of  the  forcing  pit  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  an  early  period  of  the  year. 
'I'he  best  for  the  purpose  are  Fielder’s  White  and  Narcissiflora,  which  find  so 
much  favour  with  the  growers  for  market,  and  those  forming  the  group 
obtained  from  Azalea  amrena  by  crossing  it  with  varieties  of  the  Indian  az  ilea. 
It  is  to  the  latter  I now  wish  to  refer,  for  they  constitute  a distinct  and  variable 
section,  and  as  yet  are  not  well  known  to  the  general  body  of  cultivators. 
Earliness  of  flowering  is  one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics  ; and  to  show 
bow  early  they  are  1 would  mention  the  fact  that  I have  had  several  of  them 
in  bloom  for  quite  a fortnight  past  without  having  had  to  force  them  hard. 
Since  about  the  middle  of  October  the  plants  have  had  a place  in  a structure 
in  which  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about  (>0  degrees,  rather  under  than 
over,  and  before  the  flowers  began  to  expand  they  were  syringed  overhead 
three  or  four  times  a week  with  tepid  water.  I have  just  introduced  a second 
batch,  and  a third  lot  of  plants  will  be  started  early  in  January,  and  by  this 
arrangement  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  until  the  large- flowered 
varieties  can  be  obtained  in  perfection.  The  flowers  of  the  early  races,  of  which 
Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh  is  one  of  the  finest  types,  are  of  medium  size,  averaging  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter,  and  in  shape  are  intermediate  between  those  of  Amoena 
and  Due  de  Nassau,  and  can  perhaps  be  employed  to  greater  advantage  in  a cut 
state  than  those  of  large  size.  The  trusses  are  of  medium  size,  and  produced 
as  freely  as  could  be  desired  ; by  placing  the  pla.nts  in  a light  position  when 
completing  their  growth,  and  taking  the  usual  steps  to  have  the  wood  well 
ripened,  we  obtain  a truss  of  flowers  at  the  point  of  almost  every  shoot.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  group  is  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  which  has  bright 
rose-colonred  flowers,  produced  in  trusses  containing  an  average  of  twelve. 
Not  less  valuable  is  Miss  Buist,  which  ha^  flowers  a size  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding,  stout  and  waxy  in  texture,  and  of  the  purest  white.  For  bouquets 
and  dressing  epergnes  the  flowers  are  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  white 
market  sorts,  and  the  variety  will,  as  it  becomes  known,  attain  to  a high 
degree  of  popularity.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  Prime  Minister, 
delicate  rosy  pink  ; Lady  Musgrave,  bright  carmine,  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
mauve.  I have  also  grown  two  varieties  more  closely  allied  to  Amoena  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  like  them  very  much.  These  are  Emblem  and 
Marvel,  which  have  magenta  and  rose  coloured  flowers  respectively.  The 
early-flowering  section  bids  fair  to  acquire  considerable  importance,  for  Mr. 
Todman  has  devoted  much  attention  to  them  of  late  years,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  varieties  sent  to  South  Kensington  last  January,  has  pcceeded 
in  raising  several  possessing  much  merit.  He  exhibited  one  at  the  Brixton  Hill 
chrysanthemum  show  under  the  name  of  Master  H.  Connell,  which  has 
medium-sized  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  was  deservedly  awarded 
a first-class  certificate.  Whilst  recognizing  the  merits  of  the  new  sorts,  I do 
not  overlook  Indica  alba.  Fielder’s  White,  and  Narcissiflora,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  most  successful  of  the  growers  of  cut  flowers  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  I have  several  large  specimens  of  each,  and  by  introducing  two 
or  three  into  a warm  house  at  suitable  intervals,  commencing  in  October,  I am 
able  to  meet  all  demands  for  choice  white  flowers. 

He.\d  Gardener. 

LARGE  SPECIMEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Since  Mr.  Beckett  exhibited  at  Kingston  the  collection  of  specimen 
chrysanthemums,  of  which  the  majority  measured  from  six  to  eight  feet  over, 
the  question  has  cropped  up  on  several  sides  as  to  whether  the  size  of  the 
plants  staged  at  the  public  exhibitions  ought  not  to  be  restricted.  Those  who 
are  in  favour  of  restriction  take  their  stand  on  the  ground  that  plants  of  such 
gigantic  nroportions  require  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  training,  and 
however  satisfactorily  finished  are  not  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory. Others  again  contend  that  the  exhibitor  should  have  perfect 
liberty  in  the  matter,  and  be  allowed  to  show  plants  of  as  large  a size  as  he  can 
produce.  To  the  latter  class  I must  confess  to  belong.  I certainly  prefer 
plants  of  medium  size  well  furnished  with  flowers  of  good  quality,  but  I do  not 
think  it  is  for  the  committee  of  any  society  to  say  to  cultivators,  “ You  shall 
only  bring  to  our  exhibition  plants  that  will  look  well  in  a conservatory.’ 
Were  it  to  be  done,  chrysanthemum  shows  would,  to  my  mind,  be  shorn  of 
much  their  attractiveness,  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  I am  supported  by  the 
teachings  of  history.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  aery  was  raised  that  the 
azeleas  contributed  to  the  summer  exhibitions  were  “ too  large  for  the  con- 
servatory,” and  it  was  so  far  successful  that  the  gigantic  examples  which  had 
for  so  many  years  formed  such  grand  features  were  practically  banished  for 
several  years,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  exhibitions. 

Practical  Cultivator. 

SONERILLA  HENDERSONI. 

Amongst  the  few  good  stove  plants  flowering  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn  and  during  the  winter,  a prominent  position  must  be  given  to  Sonerilla 
Hendersoni.  It  is  not  so  striking  in  appearance  as  the  poinsettias,  the 
epiphyllums,  and  a few  other  subjects  that  might  be  called  to  mind,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  well  grown  it  is  eminently  attractive.  Hiis 
sonerilla  is  of  dwarf  growth,  seldom  exceeding  when  in  the  most  vigorous  con- 
dition a height  of  three  inches  ; the  leaves  are  of  a greyish  silvery  colour,  and 
form  a dense  mass,  from  which  rise  in  the  most  profuse  manner  the  spikes  of 
the  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  spikes  rise 
about  three  inches  above  the  leaves  and  that  the  flowers  measure  about  an 
inch  across.  In  the  matter  of  growth  Sonerilla  Hendersoni  differs  very 
much  from  other  members  of  the  genus,  for  it  can  be  multiplied  at  a rapid  rate 
and  1)0  grown  into  full-size  specimens  in  about  nine  months  without  any  special 
skill  or  attention.  The  practice  which  I have  found  to  yield  the  most  satis- 
factory results  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  towards  the  end  of  hebruary  or  early  in 
March  in  small  pots,  three  in  each,  and  then  shift  them  011  without  separating 
them.  Small  sixties,  after  they  have  had  a few  medium-sized  crooks  placed 
in  them,  aro  filled  nearly  level  with  the  rim  with  a mixture  of  peat  and  sand, 
and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  at  equal  distances  round  the  sides,  and  then 
shut  up  in  the  propagating  frame  until  they  aro  struck.  At  this  stage  they 
aro  removed  to  a warm  corner  of  the  stove  whore  they  enjoy  a fair  shaio  of 
light  without  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  when  the  small  pots  aro  nicely  lilted 
with  roots  they  aro  shifted  into  others  two  sizes  larger— to  be  exact,  into  pots 
live  inches  in  diameter.  A rather  light  and  rich  compost  is  essential,  and  the 
mixture  wo  have  fouiul  most  suitahlo  is  one  consisting  of  fibrous^  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  and  a liberal  dash  of  saud.  The  pots  into 
which  they  aro  shifted  must  ho  suflicicntly  drained,  as  stagnant  inoistuio 
.about  Iho  roots  is  most  disastrous  in  its  olloct  upon  such  dclioately-rootod 
subjects  as  this.  b. 
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GllAPK  GUOS  COGMAIt. 

Althougli  not  ociuul  in  llavour  to  oitlior  tliu  Alioiuito  or  Alinviok  Soodling, 
this  nohlo  grapo  is  not  whon  proporly  riponed  so  indill'oront  in  ipulity  ns  it  is 
fri'ipiontly  ivprosontod  to  bo.  To  l ipon  it  proporly  it  roipiires  luoro  lioat  when 
linisliing  than  oitlior  of  iho  other  tivo  graprs  inoiitionod,  and  to  tho  nogloct  to 
allord  tlio  vinos  sullioioiit  warmth  at  that  stage  may  bo  attributed  miioh  of  tho 
badly-davonrod  fruit  of  whioh  wo  hear.  Groa  Colmar  does  not,  according  to 
my  oxprrionoo,  roipiiro  a higli  tomporatiiro  thronghoiit  tho  whole  period  of 
growth.  After  1 had  found  how  ossontial  a brisk  tomporatiiro  was  from  tho 
timo  tho  grapes  began  to  ohango  colour  until  they  had  attained  maturity  I 
thought  possibly  a tomporatiiro  similar  to  that  roipiirod  by  tho  Muscat  ot 
Ale.xandna  would  bo  beiietioial.  Siihaoiiuont  oxporionce  has  shown  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  some  vinos  planted  in  tho  muscat  house  have  boon  rooted 
out,  for  tho  fruit  produced  by  them  was  iii  no  way  superior  to  that  produced 
by  the  vinos  before  they  received  tho  assistance  of  artllicial  heat  during  tho 
npeniog  process.  Tho  proper  course,  so  it  appears  to  mo,  is  to  maintain  a 
temperature  about  ccpial  to  that  re.piirod  by  tho  Alicante  until  the  berries  arc 
changing  colour,  and  then  increase  tho  warmth  by  about  5 decs.  I believe 
Alnwick  Seedling  will  oveutually  take  a high  position  as  a winter  grapo,  for  it 
18  far  superior  m quality  to  the  variety  here  specially  referred  to  ; it  is  better 
than  oithcr  Alicante  or  Lady  Downes,  and  it  has  an  excellent  appearance.  In 
Havour  Mrs.  1 ince  has  no  equal  amongst  tho  late  black  kinds  excepting  the 
Jilack  Muscat,  which  so  few  can  place  upon  the  table  in  a presentable  condi- 
« "“fortunately  there  is  considerable  dilliculty  in  colouring  it  well 
Ihe  difhculty,  however,  is  not  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted,  and  1 
wolilil  assure  cultivators  that  they  would  be  amply  repaid  for  any  little  extra 
attention  they  may  pay  to  the  vines  to  ensure  a good  fmish  to  the  bunches. 

w s 

GOLDEN  QUEEN  GRAPE.  ‘ ' 

In  reply  to  a “ Young  Gardener’s”  query  respecting  the  Golden  Queen  grape, 
n experience  with  it.  I have  at  the  present  time  a vine  of 

the  Golden  Queen  on  its  own  roots,  which  is  bearing  a crop  equal  iu  colour  to 
the  linest  example  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  that  has  yet  come  under  my 
notice.  The  vine  m question  was  raised  from  an  eye  and  planted  by  myself 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  on  its  own  or  foster  roots. 
Iherefore  Ishould  say  that  the  superiority  at  Tunbridge  Wells  of  one  sample 
ever  the  other  was  due  entirely  to  the  vine  being  placed  under  more  favourable 
conditions  for  bringing  its  crop  to  maturity,  or  to  its  being  managed  with 
greater  skill.  It  is  without  doubt  an  excellent  grape,  for  it  bears  a good  crop 
IS  handsome  in  appearance,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and  the  fruit  keeps  well 
1 have  It  m a house  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  ripens  its  crop  in  the 
hrst  we^  m August,  and  the  two  kinds  do  remarkably  well  together.  The 
Golden  Queen  attains  maturity  about  six  weeks  later  than  the  variety  with 
which  it  13  associated.  The  berries  are  plump  and  the  wood  green,  and  from 
the  present  appearance  of  the  crop  I should  say  that  it  would  hang  for  some 
time  yet  without  being  deteriorated.  So  valuable,  indeed,  is  the  Golden  Queen 
tor  its  keeping  qualities  that  I should  certainly  recommend  those  who  require 
late  grapes  to  plant  it.  ^ 

The  inqui^  of  a ‘‘Young  Gardener”  respecting  the  influence  of  the  muscat 
stock  on  the  Golden  Queen  grape  is  not  without  interest  to  grape  growers  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difiference  in  the  colour  of  the 
berries  of  the  two  samples  referred  to.  We  all  kuow  that  in  some  cases  the 
stock  does  influence  the  scion  to  a certain  extent,  but  seeing  that  in  this  case 
both  the  stock  and  the  scion  produce  fruit  of  a yellow  colour,  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  likely  that  the  stock  has  any  direct  influence  upon  colour.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  Golden  Queen  is  not  of  long  duration,  but  from  what  I have  seen 
of  It  I am  inclined  to  think  highly  of  it,  especiaUy  for  its  keeping  qualities  and 
rich  flavour  In  appearance  it  is  not  very  pleasing,  as  the  colour  is  somewhat 
dingy,  and  the  transparency  hardly  so  clear  as  one  could  wish  ; but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  character  might  be  much  better  developed  by  fully 
exposing  the  bunches  to  the  light  as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  change 
colour.  With  me  t^  vine  is  a vigorous  grower,  and  produces  bunches  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  its  being  classified  with  the  good 
bearing  varieties.  “ j q Claukf 

BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 

At  page  677  Mr.  J.  0.  Clarke  inquires  if  any  one  can  report  of  this  fine  plant 
thriving  near  the  sea.  In  the  gardens  committed  to  my  charge  at  Westbrook, 
ieignmouth,  there  13  a specimen  standing  about  twenty  feet  high  and  about 
the  same  m breadth,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  fifty  yards.  In  six 
out  of  eight  years  it  has  flowered  and  fruited  freely.  On  the  I2th  of  December 
I noticed  a fine  lot  of  ripe  fruit  on  it.  The  shelter  from  east  winds  that  it 
enjoys  may  be  an  advantage  to  it,  but  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and 
■ W.  WOOPGATES. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

When  visiting  gardens  I have  often  been  much  pleased  with  the 
ingenuity  displayed  hy  some  men  in  conducting  and  arranging  the 
work  of  the  garden,  and,  to  their  credit  it  must  be  said,  that  as  much  care 
had  been  taken  as  would  have  been  possible  had  the  property  been 
their  own  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  borne  by  themselves.  In 
no  part  ot  garden  management  have  I seen  so  much  ingenuity  dis- 
played as  in  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  hot-water  apparatus.  These 
appliances  are  frequently  placed  in  very  peculiar  positions,  and 
as  a consequence  there  is  often  a great  waste  of  heat  from  pipes 
laid  between  the  boiler  and  the  houses  to  be  heated.  It  is  m 
reference  to  this  waste  of  heat  and  the  means  adopted  to  utilize  it 
mu  offer  a few  remarks  in  this  communication. 

AT  case  I shall  allude  to  was  in  a rather  large  garden  in 

North  Devon,  containing  several  vineries  in  one  range,  and  a plant 
stove  and  cucumber  and  melon  houses  in  another.  The  distance 
between  the  two  ranges  was  about  eighteen  feet.  The  boiler  which  had 
to  heat  the  two  ranges  was  fixed  in  the  centre  at  the  back  of  the 
vineries  ; consequently  to  heat  the  other  range  the  hot  water  had  to  be 
conducted  beneath  the  surface  a distance  of  ten  feet.  The  pipes  were 
ot  course,  placed  in  a brick  chamber,  but  still  there  were  ten  feet  of  flow 
and  return  pipes,  or  twenty  feet  in  all,  constantly  giving  off  a stron® 
heat,  which,  ot  course,  under  the  circumstances  could  not  he  avoided” 
Hut  it  occurred  to  the  gardener  that  this  waste  heat  might  be  utilized 


in  (he  production  of  various  subjects  for  tiie  use  of  the  family  He 
aeconliiigly  Imil  a narrow  frame  made  to  plaee  on  (he  ehamher,  and  in 
this  he  lorced  Hcakaleand  rhiiharh  at  one  time,  and  devoted  it  to  nroni 
gating  purposes  at  anotlier.  I remeniher  his  telling  me  how  valnalde 
the  raine  was  tor  toreing  lily  of  the  valley,  and  for  starting  any 

small  plants  that  rc(|iim:d  the  asBifltanee  of  hottom  heat.  ^ 

Iho  most  interesting  of  the  various  nir;thods  adopted  for  the  iitili- 
zation  o(  waste  heat  that  I have  yet  seen  was  one  I met  with  the  other 
day,  and  1 l.avc  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  showed  more  th'an  an 

u lioni  most  others,  riiero  were  two  houses  to  be  heated  and 
there  was  a hot-water  apparatus  put  down  for  that  purpose  ’ The 
houses  have  loan-to  roots,  and  there  is  an  ordinary  shed  on  the  north' 

side.  In  this  slied  was  fixed  a snnll  independent  saddle-boiler  whieh 

was  doing  its  work  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  But,  like  all  other 
boilcis  that  are  not  set  m brickwork,  it  unavoidahly  gives  olf  a certain 
amountof  heat.  The  gardener  was  not  long  in  findi!!g  this  emt,  and  as 
quickly  set  about  to  make  use  of  the  heat  which  was  being  wasted,  and 
I am  bound  to  confess  that  he  has  been  most  successful.  Between  the 
boiler  and  the  east  end  of  the  lean-to  shed  there  was  a spare  space 
about  SIX  feet  in  width  and  as  the  width  of  the  shed  is  about  ten^feet 
t occuued  to  him  that  with  the  aid  of  some  properly-constructed 

miSt  T mushrooms 

might  be  p own  and  seakale  and  rhubarb  be  forced  with  the  heat  given 

off  from  the  boiler.  Ihe  stielves  were  fixed,  and  the  two  upper  ones 
devoted  to  mushrooms,  and  the  other  to  seakale  and  rhubarb!  When 
1 called  upon  my  friend  on  a bitter  cold  day  early  in  the  current  month 
(December)  a,n  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  was  just  peeping  through 
the  soil,  and  the  seakale  and  the  rhubarb  were  nearly  ready  for  the 
table,  and  this  practically  without  the  expenditure  of  a penny  for  heat, 
indeed,  so  satisfactory  were  all  the  arrangements  and  the  results 
that  i lett  the  garden  impressed  with  a favourable  opinion  of  mv 
tiiend  s capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  circumstances 

Another  instance  of  a similar  character  which  came  under  my 
notice  m another  garden  must  be  mentioned.  Here  the  gardener  had 
ingeniously  formed  a propagating  frame  over  a flow  and  return  hot- 
water  pipe  that  had  to  pass  through  the  end  of  one  house  to  heat  a 
range  of  pits  m the  fi’ont.  As  these  pits  contain  succession  pines,  a 
strong  heat  IS  given  off  from  the  pipes  during  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year.  A neat  frame  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  and  with 
glass  lights  had  been  carefully  fixed  over  the  pipes,  and  the  body  of 
the  frame  filled  with  sawdust,  in  which  to  plunge  the  cutting  pots.  As 
regards  the  heat  obtained,  the  end  nearest  the  border  was  rather  in 
excess  of  what  was  wanted,  but  at  a distance  of  four  feet  from  the 
boiler  and  beyond  that  point,  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired  By  occa- 
sionally sprinkling  the  sawdust  a nice  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained, 
and  I was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  gardener  say  that  in  this  small 
trame  he  every  year  struck  several  thousand  cuttings. 

, . other  cases  of  a similar  character  in  my  travels 

but  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them,  as  sufficient  has  been  written 
to  show  that  the  gardeners  of  to-day  are  not  slow  to  take  advantao’e  of 
any  circumstance  that  is  likely  to  assist  them  in  their  work 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. -ANNUAL  MEETING,  December  7. 

As  briefly  announced  last)  week,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
above-mentioned  date  at  Ashley’s  Hotel,  Henrietta 
Street  Covent  Garden,  and  notwithstanding  the  weather  being  very  unfavour- 

f R cTnt'TnVlfr HoggpfesidId,andMr. 

forth. 

In  the  report  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  unanimously  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee congratulated  the  members  on  the  satisfactory  progress  made  during  the 
past  year,  and  described  the  exhibition  held  at  South  Kinsington  as  the  liest 
show  the  society  has  yet  held,  and  as  the  largest  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  Bath  and  Darlington  shows  were  also 
referred  to  as  having  been  most  successful.  The  publication  of  the  “Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  Roses  was  recorded  with  pleasure,  and  as  showing  how  highly 
it  has  been  approved  by  rose  growers  it  was  stated  that  the  demand  for  copies 
had  much  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  committee,  and  in  consequence 
nearly  all  the  extra  copies  printed  for  sale  had  been  disposed  of.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  What  is  an  amateur  ? which  has  had  been  under  con- 
sideration during  the  past  year,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  give  a definition 
that  would  properly  meet  every  case.  Accordingly  the  committee  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  decide  each  case  on  its  own  merits  as  it  arises.  "’They 
thought  also  it  would  be  well  to  express  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
either  plants  or  flowers  ought  to  be  considered  an  amateur. 

V.  . statement  shows  that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income 

by  ±,44,  bui  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  balance  from  the  previous  year  had  not  been  so  large  as  was  antici- 
pated when  the  arrangements  for  the  year  were  made.  The  income,  inclusive 
ot  the  balance  in  hand  of  £97  9s.  4d.,  amounted  to  £683  10s.  lOd,,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £273  9s.  was  received  in  subscriptions.  The  prizes  awarded  at 
the  several  exhibitions  amounted  to  £462  5s.,  and  in  addition  the  sum  ot  £33 
was  expended  for  medals  offered  as  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  the  affiliated 
societies,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-one.  A fitting  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Scott,  who  for  several  years  past  occupied  the 
position  of  treasurer,  and  much  pleasure  was  expressed  that  Mr.  T B Hay- 
wood, of  Reigate,  had  accepted  the  vacant  office.  ' ’ ^ 

The  arrangements  announced  for  1883  comprise  three  exhibitions,  the  first 
at  bouthampton  on  J une  28,  the  second  at  South  Kensington  on  July  3 and 
a third  at  Sheffield  on  July  12.  a j , 

Astheresultoftheballotthefollowingare  the  members  of  Committee  and  the 
Ofli^rs  fOT  1883.  Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  new  members.  President  • 
the  Rev.  Canon  Hole.  Vice-Presidents  ; George  Baker,  the  Hon.  and  Rev  J T 
Boscawen,  James  McIntosh,  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield.  General  Committee' 
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11  A 1 1 , T?  "M  P Kikpr  *Kev  H.  A.  BerncrH,  ll‘!v.  H.  B.  Biron,  *R. 
BDxam  T F.  Bnrnaby- Atkina,  Hev.  .D  B.  M. 

Bev.  A.  Chealoa,  Captain  Christy,  J.  Granin  IB  Curtis,  J CiU^ 

fSt  SalVT  JlriJv,  *Ro‘v  rT  On  T.  B.  Hall.h.  P.nawtrey’, 

U:  J^enit^tT’R- ’e.’  N;  So,  G.  France,  T *J 

I"  ^u.it^s  : 

G.  P.  Hawtrsy  and  Georpe  Paul.  lion.  Srcretaries  ■.  the 
D'Oinbrain,  Edward  Mawley.  lion.  Treasurer  ; fhomas  ^^e 

Unanimous  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  ^ 

sporptiiriea  fthe  Rev  PI.  II.  D’Ornbram  and  E.  Mawley,  P.sq.)  the 
tte  tSrsiLr^luring  the  past  year  (Mr.  G..  Lambert),  the  Horticultural  Club 
(for  the  use  of  their  rooms),  and  to  the  chairman  (Dr.  Hogg). 

TOOTING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  December  8. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date 
ord  nary  monthly  meetings  that  have  been  held,  was  f 

?he  atte^ndance  being  very  large.  The  prizes  awarded  at  ^Jj,® Js  /o^S 

were  distributed  by  the  president,  H.  Goodheart,  Esq.  ' *^® 

ensuino  year  were  elected,  and  the  balance  sheet  passed.  From  the  statements 

M acc!,u?:ts  it  appears  that  the  income  of  society  L eTpeSu^^^^^^^ 

spring  of  the  eurrent  year,  amounted  to  ^3  3s.  the  expenriiture  to 

£75  13  6tl  leavine  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  of  £18  . 

As  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meetings,  plants,  flowers  ft>d  fruits  were 
exhibited  and  owing  to  the  large  number  of  subjects  staged  the  disp  ay  a 
remXbiy  «ood.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  primulas,  zonal  pelar- 
goniums, camellias,  and  chryLthemums  all  of  which  ;®jJ"j®^®/ 
noon  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Todman  exhibited  his  new  seedling  ‘leas  Mrs. 
Tom  Corbet  and  President  Goodheart,  which  have  white  and  ^nghLred 
flowers  respectively,  and  chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Todman,  a fine  purp  p 
fro^  Lor&  First-class  certificates  were  conferred  upon  these  novelties 
sur.  j™  To-a.»d  a..d  T 'O”..  Tod™.. 
anthemums  exhibited  by  Messrs  S.  Mahood  and  Sons  3 

Holmes  was  also  granted  a first-class  certificate 

Alicante  eraoe  A cultural  certificate  was  granted  to  Mr.  LansPuiy  lor 

group  of  primulas,  which  were  splendidly  9®^®^®'^  ^ T.rTev^erAtands 

Lautiful  collection  of  zonal  pelargoniums  ; to  Mr  W.  Glide  for  several  stand^^ 
of  chrysanthemums  ; to  Mr.  F.  Ball,  Tooting  Common  for  a 
plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  and  to  IV  . y 

group  of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants.  Plabk. 

Ttmperley  Road,  BalJiam. 


3S.tpUes  to  d^untts. 


Eucharis  ama*onfca.-C.  M. -An  article  on  the  ®"}Gvatmn  of  Euchark 
amazonica  appeared  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  of  January  1,  1881,  fro 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke.  , . , . 

rn'rrtplVin^ D S Bromlev  Coimnon. — No  charge  is  made  for  answering 

the  rerS  of  cmrespondentsf  and  if  you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  to  know 
we  will  do  our  best  to  assist  you.  State  the  case  fully  and  without  reference 
to  a previous  communication. 

Omons—W  S.— Apply  a liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  at  once,  and 
throw  the  soil  into  ridges  to  expose  as  large  a surface  as  possible  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  A good  dressing  of  soot  or  charred  refuse  now  or  when  the 

ground  is  broken  down  will  also  be  most  beneficial.  _ 

J?/mffo*mfron.s.-InquiTer.-Thoroughlydecomposed  cow  manure  is  the 
most  suitable  fertilizing  agent  for  rhododendrons.  Sufificient  should  be  employed 

to  elver  tre  aurVee  of®  he  beds  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  A moderate 
mulch  of  partially-rotted  stable  manure  may  be  employed  if  more  readily 

Vo,-n„  Pnn<^^^nt  Reader  — The  only  safe  course  will  be  to  break  up  the 

furbedTntil  eaHyTnWruary  and  the  mixture  used  in  repotting  should  con- 
ti««”£  your  Liter  m.y  he  prop.g.led  by  Le.ue  of  «'f V„X 
Sndy  "il  n ad?  cold  frames.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 

woik  that  would  exactly  meet  your  requirements.  , , • 

E , Preston.— In  the  course  of  next  spring  apply  two  dressings 
„t  gXi.  or  ol  ...cl.,  .t  lb.  ..te  Ot  8ve  po.na,  to  the  .qu.re  roc  .the 

first  earlv  in  March  and  the  second  five  weeks  later.  Lai  y in  the  summer 
sTirinkle  Lch  of  the  clusters  of  daisies  with  a little  guano,  selecting  a period  o 

' K^r.‘x:”  ‘X-Xer^;,”  ?.rx'‘ r ir 

make  sure  of  their  eradication.  There  is  the  alternative  of  digging  out 

daisies,  but  it  will  be  found  a long  and  tedious  operation. 

Ftvrnne.m—'T  M.,  Hants.  The  eiionymus  and  other  shrubs  ymi  menUon 
are  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  are  usually  struck  in  August  or  September. 

-EE  i 

the  rows  as  even  with  protection  the  soil  will  be  loosened.  Bracken  aiitt 
branches  of  fir  laid  over  the  beds  will  allord  the  most  suitable  protection. 


Nam>'s  of  Pfanfs.— Regular  Subscriber.— No.  1,  Davallia  bullata ; 2, 
Davallia  canarieiise  ; .3,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ; 4,  Polypodium  p^tinatum  ; o, 
Asnlenium  bulbifcrum  ; 6,  Adiantum  Luddemanni ; 7,  Selaginella  Martensi ; 

<J  Selaginella  caulescens  ; 10,  Selaginella  ciesia.  The  chrysanthemums  were 
out  of  condition,  and  the  other  specimens  were  not  suffacient  for  identification, 

\V  —1  Zvgopetalum  Mackayi  ; 2,  Sophronites  grandiliora  ; .3,  Lielia  anceps 
Barkeri  • ’ 4 Oncidium  Rogerei  ; 5,  Dendrobium  moniliforme.  K.  R.— 1, 

Sparmannia’africana;  2,  Luculia  gratissima;  3,  Araha  elegantissima  ; 4. 
Adiantum  mundulum.  Constant  Reader.— 1,  Galanthe  rubro-oculata ; 2, 
Oalanthe  Veitchi ; .3,  Oalanthe  vestita  luteo  oculata.  H.  W.  — 1 , Erica  gracilis  , 

2,  Eranthemum  pulchellum. 

W H. The  grubs  which  have  done  so  much  injury  to  your 

ccheverias  and'other  succulents,  cyclamens,  begonias  and  miiriulus  t^se 
of  Curculio  sulcatus,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  shake  the  plants  out  of  the 
soil  and  repot,  using  as  a matter  of  course  fresh  sod.  The  whole  of  the  soil 
removed  from  the  plants  should  be  subjected  to  a very  strong  heat  to  destroy 
the  grubs.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  make  a fire  in  the  garden  with  refuse  wood 
and  throw  the  soil  over  it.  The  grubs  cannot  be  destroyed  m the  pots  without 
injury  to  the  plants.  They  change  into  the  chrysalis  state  t®wa^s  the  end  of 
May,  and  a month  or  so  later  the  perfect  beetle  is  developed.  When  the  pest 
exists  a strict  search  should  be  made  at  intervals  during  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July,  and  every  chrysalis  or  beetle  that  is  found  be  at  once  destroyed, 
for  after  tL  eggs  are  deposited  very  little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  plants  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Habroihamnus  ekgans.-M.  P.-This  fine  peenhouse  plant  is  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  as  it  is  not  until  it  attains  a large  size  that  ^® 

character  and  becomes  effective.  The  best  place  for  it  is  against  a pillar  m 
the  conservatory,  but  may  it  be  planted  in  any  fairly  open  position  and  be 
supported  with  a stout  stake  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high 
It  should  be  planted  in  a compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and 
sLd  witha  good  layer  of  broken  bricks  or  crocks  to  carry  off  superfluous 
moisture  The  leading  shoots  must  be  stopped  at  about  every  eighteen  inches 
TeuBure  the  plant  bfing  well  furnished  with  lateral  growth  from  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  border.  The  side  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  gpw  up 
checked  during  the  summer  and  be  cut  back  to  about  the  second  bud  at  the 
wintS  pruning.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  required  during  the  spring 
summer^  anda®utumn,  but  in  the  winter  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  very  little 

moisture  at  the  roots  will  suffice. 

Peach  House  — W.  S.— There  will  be  some  risk  in  the  use  of  the  niixture  you 
nroDOsfunleL  it  is  put  on  very  lightly,  and  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
drj  before  the  trees  are  planted.  The  preferable  course  would  be  ' 

wo^od  in  a cresote  bath  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  using  it.  Creosote  is 
Te  of  the  best  preservatives  of  wood,  and  when  there  p no  danger  of  the 

?ood  giving  off  exhalations  injurious  to  vegetables. 

..ronso+p  it  is  nlaced  in  a bath  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  of  a suitable 
length  andbreadth,  and  then  covered  over  with  the  creosote.  The  ^ 

a flL  underneath  along  the  centre,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the 
during  the  first  week  tHe  wood  is  in  the  bath.  To  fit  up  a suitable  baUi  « not 
a difficult  or  troublesome  matter  when  stone  slabs  can  be  readily  obtained.  If 
vou?s?the  tar  put  it  on  the  wood  as  hot  as  possible,  and  be  careful  to  weU 
work  it  in  For  your  purpose  the  following  peaches  will  be  the  mpt  suitable 
Rofal  George  Jnd  lelle^arde,  two  .Hees  of  pch  var.ety,  and  Noblesse  one 
tree  The  best  nectarine  to  plant  will  be  Lord  Napier . , , . 

kandard  Ghrysardhemums.-E.  G.-In  the  cultivation  of  standard  specimens 
of  both  the  larglflowered  and  the  pompone  varieties  a 
made  too  early,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  commence  at  once. 
suckers  will  be^preferable  to  cuttings,  and,  if  ava.ilable,  they  should  ^ken 
advantage  of.  To  detach  the  suckers  without  ipury  to  the  roots  turn  the 
old  nlants  or  stools  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  sufficient  sml  away  to  expse 
the  Lse  of  the  new  growth.  Pot  the  suckers  singly  in  spties,  with  a 
nrioam  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  place  in  a frame  where  they  can  be  kept 
?fe  from  frost.  They  will  require  a shift  into  five-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
t V fiTd  the  sixties  with  roots,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  they  must  not  be 
1 pI  llirthe  of  stem  is  obtained.  The  plants  can  be 

erown  on  a second  year  if  desired,  as  shown  by  the  specimens  that  have  been 
?Yhihited  at  Stoke  Newington  and  elsewhere.  When  they  are  kept  over  one  year 

nllts  when  breaking  have  the  balls  of  soil  reduced  and  are  repotted.  The 
suckers  that  rise  round  the  stem  are  removed  beiore  they  have  made  much 

Tmes. -Young  Gardener.-You  should  proceed  to  make  the  border 

xrxrL  ..on 

XuttX.  l;  Jf  oAtXL  of  tl..  »n.  to  b.  .l-el- ‘b«  ™ “(■ 
iffiTpri?rUi?e\?r%Z  be  wte/the  is  ab^  six  inches 

loosened  round  the  ou^  *ForTie\'o?s?1nt?n^^^^^ 

more  heat  than  you  will  be  able  to  attord  it. 


A c..co„.  Dr,  P.n-  «lll,  » o[bi-P.% 

JiruX.  rT" ,s  :s;CXLX*u,“  ...  f..-  ■ 

iiiiiid  who  didn’t  know  what  she  wanted. 

• ■ SAPO  C ARBONIS  RETERGENS ” is  a 

the  past  quarter  centnry  f®''  and  measles.  Purchasers  shouUl  see 

ffo".  rAHsoAP ... ..... 

wrapper,  without  which  none  genuine.— [Advt.] 
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ANMVKII.HAIUK.S,  Krstivau^, 
Occukuencilb,  Histuuical  Nothus,  Ac. 


8 Sunday  aftar  OUriatmns. 

188S  Januaiiv. 

1 M t'ircHmcinioii.  i I ».st  tj'..  Oh.  [.Oni,,  nttern. 

3 > Tu  Ciilcutta  oapturod  1767. 

8 W I Tr«iuinK  Ship  Warapito  burnt,  1870. 

4 Til  RuKur  Aachiuii  (lied,  U>U8. 

6 F Alexander  Smith  (pool)  died,  1867. 

(I  Si  JCpiphanu.  Old  Chri.stmae  Day. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1882. 


Thk  TWKNTY-FIPTII  VOLUMU  (Now  Serioi)  of  Tub  GAROKNERg’  Magazine  is  com- 
pleted with  the  pre.soiit  number.  Tim  Index  will  bo  presented  with  the  ssuo  for 
January  13,  aud  immediately  thereafter  tlio  volume  for  1882  will  boon  .sile,  ha  dsomoly 
bound  in  greou  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  dating  from  the  commouccmcut  of  the  year  arc  now  due ; and  as  th > jiaper 
is  forwarded  only  to  subscribers  who  pay  in  advauco,  those  who  obtain  it  through  the 
post  are  desired  to  renew  their  subsoriplions  forthwith,  at  the  following  rates  ; 11s.  CJ. 
for  twelve  months  j 6s.  Od.  for  six  months  ; 3s.  Od.  for  three  months. 


^urtiuK  ^alfs  for  l^if  Ensuing  Mfflt. 

Monday,  January  1,  AT  12.30  p.m.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevena,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Carden,  W.C. ; Lilium  auratum  and  Hardv  Bulba. 


Wednesday  January  3,  at  12.30  p.ai.-Mr.  J.  C.  Sterens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Eoses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  and 
Imported  Orchids. 


Thursday,  January  4,  at  12  30  p.m.— Mr.  J C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C’. ; Imported  Orchids. 

Saturday,  January  6 at  12.30  p.M.-Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 


Horticulture  in  the  Year  1882  may  be  said  to  have  prospered 
fairly  well,  but  the  records  of  the  year  are  not  brightened  by  any 
specially  interesting  events  or  great  discoveries.  We  are  in  a sort 
of  jog-trot  way  ; gardening  as  a recreation  claims  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  followers,  but  horticulture  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
teim  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  rapid  advancement.  In 
some  things,  perhaps,  we  are  rather  going  backward  than  forward  ' 
hut,  looking  at  the  case  from  many  points  of  view,  we  think  we 
may  safely  say  ^ horticulture  is  iu  a healthy  state  and  advancing 
slowly,  ^ There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  as  to  the  application  of 
electricity  in  plant  growing  : the  light  of  the  sun  appears  to  be  as 
needful  as  ever  in  ripening  strawberries  and  the  production  of  salads. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants, 
for  there  are  but  few  collectors  at  work,  and  novelties  of  special  and 
peculiar  merit  have,  of  late,  occurred  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
augels  visits,  giving  but  small  employment  to  the  recorder  of  events. 
The  season,  in  its  meteoric  and  economic  aspects,  has  been  of  a some- 
what negative  character,  for  we  had  neither  a true  winter  nor  a true 
summer  j neither  a general  failure  of  crops  nor  a general  or  striking 
success.  A great  growth  of  grass  made  but  a middling  crop  of  hay, 
owing  to  the  damaging  effect  of  unseasonable  rain.  The  fine  pro 
mise  of  a corn  crop  was  in  some  degree  discounted  by  the  low  tem- 
perature of  the  time  when  sun  heat  was  more  especially  needed. 
Eut  in  respect  of  agricultural  produce  collectively  the  season  was 
not  a bad  one,  and  in  many  places  the  farmers  have  in  some  degree 
regained  the  hopeful  spirit  that  a series  of  bad  years  had  well  nigh 
crushed  out  of  them.  It  is  a matter  somewhat  for  surprise  that  we 
have  this  year  to  a great  extent  escaped  potato  disease.  The  early 
crops  were  much  affected,  and  the  late  crops  were  slightly  affected. 
Nevertheless,  with  a cold  summer  and  much  unseasonable  rain  a 
heavy  bulk  of  potatoes  of  good  quality  has  been  secured,  a fact  we 
think  attributable  in  a very  large  degree  to  the  spread  of  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  of  potato  culture. 

The  Fruit  crop  was  better  on  the  whole  than  the  reports  repre- 
sented. But  it  was  poor  enough,  and  we  dare  not  boast  of  it.  The 
market  prices  tell  the  tale.  They  are  high  enough  to  gratify  few, 
^d  they  are  high  enough  to  tell  of  the  disappointment  of  many. 
The  fruits  that  more  especially  need  sun  heat  to  ripen  them  were 
sadly  deficient  of  bulk  and  quantity,  and  our  old  friend  the  apple, 
which  is  certainly  the  counterpart  of  the  potato  in  the  fruit  world, 
makes  the  best  show  in  the  market.  Here,  as  in  the  root  with 
which  we  bracket  it,  there  is  great  improvement  as  regards  the 
total  of  the  crop  of  the  season.  Half  a century  j or,  say  a quarter 
of  a century ; or,  say  only  fifteen  years  ago,  such  a season  as  that  of 
1882  would,  we  think,  have  produced  a crop  no  better  than  a tenth 
of  the  total  of  the  present  crop ; and  whatever  the  speculative  com- 
parison may  come  to  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  improved  cultivation 
must  1^  credited  with  a very  large  share  of  the  advantage  to  man- 
kind of  a moderate  crop  in  a most  unfavourable  season.  In  this 
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caso  we  cannot  refer  to  a special  exhibition  or  movement  as  in  any 
way  accounting  for  the  beneficial  jirogress  of  tlie  cultivation.  But 
tlie  cases  are  nearly  parallel  for  all  tliat.  The  liorticnltural  papers 
have  for  some  time  past  lieen  busy  in  collecting  and  diffusing  inf'orni- 
ation  on  the  subject  ; and  the  planting  of  fruit  gardens,  wliother  for 
household  or  market  jiurposc.'i,  lias  been  very  mitorially  aided  by 
discussions  on  tlie  relative  merits  of  varieties,  both  as  to  produc- 
tiveness and  quality.  We  may  have  to  go  down  a peg  now  and  then 
in  our  anxiety  to  ensure  a crop,  but  we  now  see  our  way  pretty 
clearly  to  ensure  quantity  and  quality  together,  and  to  a certain 
extent  we^  are  becoming  independent  of  seasons  in  the  growth  of 
apples,  as  in  the  growth  of  potatoes.  The  temperature  and  rainfall 
of  the  past  summer  suggest  to  us  these  considerations,  hut  in  giving 
utterance  to  tliem  we  are  conscious  of  our  fallibility,  and  will  hope 
for  the  best. 

Looking  at  tlie  more  elegant  departments  of  horticulture,  we 
see  many  signs  of  progress,  althougli,  as  remarked  above,  there  is 
nothing  great  to  call  for  notes  of  admiration  ! Our  business,  in 
view  of  the  facts,  appears  to  be  to  cultivate  patience,  and  hope  for 
the  best.  Meanwhile  we  are  bound  to  say  tliat  horticulture,  in  all 
appeals  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  now  greatly  dependent  on 
the  special  societies  that  meet  with  such  rough  usage  iu  certain 
quarters,  where  there  should  be  much  light,  but  where,  instead 
tliereof,  there  is  much  darkness.  All  the  special  exhibitions  of  the 
past  year  were  not  only  successful — they  were  brilliant.  Never  in 
our  time,  and  probably  never  in  any  time,  have  such  exhibitions  of 
Auriculas,  Pelargoniums,  Eoses,  and  Carnations  been  seen  as  those 
that  made  a brilliant  exhibition  season  at  South  Kensington.  The 
Pelargonium  Society  had  the  good  fortune  to  entertain,  at  its 
exhibition — which  was  the  best  of  the  series  of  eight  that  have  been 
held— a party  of  distinguished  Belgian  horticulturist^,  and  the  fact 
affords  a suggestion  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  floral  reason  for 
sustaining  the  special  societies.  We  ask  the  friends  of  horticulture 
everywhere  to  be  ready  in  helping  to  sustain  the  fine  spirit  that  is 
abroad— a spirit  that  has  plainly  declared  that  florists’  flowers  shall 
not  he  trodden  underfoot,  even  by  learned  professors  whose  exalted 
views  might  entitle  them  to  a place  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  botanical  side  of  horticulture  is  dull  enough,  but  the  floral 
side  is  lively.  The  Amaryllis  is  becoming  a florists’  flower,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  serious  worlc  in  determining  its  properties  and  its 
proper  place  in  competitive  exhibitions.  The  Begonia  is  iu  no 
dubious  position.  It  is  a florists’  flower  of  the  very  first  importance  ; 
its  uses^  in  the  open  garden  giving  it  a pre-eminence  as  regards 
popularity ; for,  after  all,  the  open  garden  is  the  best  battle  ground 
for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  rival  floral  champions.  But  we 
must  take  the  Tree  Carnations  into  consideration.  Speaking  in  a 
severe  tone,  these  are  not  florists’  flowers,  but  their  usefulness  is 
unquestionable  and  the  increasing  demand  for  them  will  suggest  to 
the  wiser  order  of  critics  that  their  properties  might  with  advantage 
be  embodied  in  a code,  for  now  that  we  have  many  varieties  we  can 
afford  to  select  the  best,  and  allow  the  remainder  to  go  as  weeds  of 
the  wall  to  whatever  destination  suits  them.  There  are  many  grand 
varieties  of  this  class  now  in  cultivation,  and  the  very  first  require- 
ments of  art  are  that  in  such  a case  we  should  pronounce  in  definite 
terms  for  the  best,  and  leave  the  others  to  go  wherever  they  are 
wanted. 

From  gardening  to  gardeners  is  a proper  transition  no  doubt. 
We  could  not  properly  begin  with  the  men,  because  they,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  Well,  the 
circumstances  have  not  been  favourable  to  gardeners  during  the 
past  half-dozen  years.  The  crops  are  affected  by  the  seasons  only  ; 
the  gardeners  are  influenced  by  the  seasons,  the  rents,  and  the  state 
of  trade.  It  cannot  be  concealed  tliat  gardeners  have  had  a bad 
time  of  it  the  past  few  years ; but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
government,  of  the  horticultural  papers,  or  of  employers  in  any 
general  way.  The  rental  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  un- 
favourable seasons,  and  all  classes  have  suffered.  Bad  seasons  and 
bad  trade  usually  go  together,  and  when  the  private  purse  is  found 
to  be  shrinking  there  is  always  a probability  that  the  garden  ivill  be 
the  very  first  part  of  the  establishment  to  suffer  iu  consequence. 
This  is  just  what  has  happened.  There  is,  in  the  broad  view  of  the 
case,  no  blame  and  no  remedy.  We  have  said  that  whatever 
intelligence  may  accomplish  in  reducing  the  total  effect  of  potato 
disease,  no  one  can  engige  to  abolish  the  pestilence  unless  he 
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])Osscss  tlio  ])0\vcr  of  n-j^iilaLiug  tlio  Ijeliaviour  of  the  sun  in  tlic 
lieavcns.  Wo  will  vciituro  to  saytlie  same  of  tho  man  who  wouhl 
propose  at  this  season  to  remedy  tlio  grievances  of  gardeners.  If 
the  sun  does  not  sliinc  the  garden  will  not  prosper,  and  when  a run 
of  liad  years  occurs  farmers,  gardeners,  trailers,  artists,  autliors,  and 
even  undertakers,  will  bo  prejudiced,  because  tho  world  will  have 
less  Avealth,  which  means  loss  money  ; and,  as  tho  snail  tucks  in  his 
horns  Avhen  he  suspects  danger,  so  will  tho  safe-moving  citizen 
regulate  his  expenditure  in  accordance  with  his  expectations.  Hut 
bad  seasons  alternate  with  good  seasons,  and  so  at  the  close  of  tho 
year,  which  is  near  at  hand,  wo  Avould  revive  the  happy  burden  of 
Charles  Mackay’s  song,  and  say,  “ There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys  ; 
wait  a little  longer.” 


Captain  Saxhy’s  Weathek  Tables  for  1883  are  published  as 
usual  ill  neat  form  for  the  pocket  by  Messrs.  Letts  and  Co.,  13,  Royal 
Exchange. 

LouGHBOROuaH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. — It  appears  that  our 
report  of  this  affair  was  incorrect  in  one  particular.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  incurved  flowers  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J . Lansdell,  of  the  Cardens, 
Bark  by  Hall. 

Carters’  Perpetual-Flowering  Viola  is  a peculiarly  interesting 
plant.  Flowers  gathered  from  the  open  ground  within  the  past  few 
days  arc  of  a soft  lavender-blue  colour,  and  emit  a rich  spicy  odour. 
For  such  a thing  there  must  be  a thousand  uses. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  been  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  upon  William  Collingridge,  M.A.,  M.B.,  S.Sc. 
Cert.  Camb.  (Christ’s  College),  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  of 
London.  The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Collingridge  for  Thesis  was 
“ Scurvy  : Its  Causes  and  Prevention.” 

“ Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  Part  29,  just  published,  contains 
coloured  figures  of  Darwin’s  barberry  and  the  very  showy  gesneria- 
llowered  sage.  The  lovely  Berberis  Darioini  looks  dry  and  hard  in  the 
plate,  the  sparkle  of  the  plant  being  but  poorly  suggested.  The  wood- 
cuts  comprise  a number  of  interesting  subjects. 

A Monster  Pumpkin. — His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
has  given  the  go-by  to  all  the  gigantic  cabbages  and  big  gooseberries 
in  creation.  He  lately  sent  in  to  Lahore,  so  the  Indian  papers  tell  us, 
a specimen  of  the  horticulture  of  his  Happy  Valley  in  the  shape  of  a 
pumpkin  6 ft.,  7 in.  long,  and  3 ft.  in  diameter. 

Destruction  or  Sparrows  in  Australia. — The  Adelaide  Evening 
Journal  says  the  following  figures,  showing  the  number  of  sparrows 
and  eggs  that  have  been  destroyed  up  to  Nov.  6,  have  been  supplied 
to  that  journal  by  the  Under-Secretary  : Heads,  27,345  ; eggs,  187,212. 
From  Oct.  1 to  Nov.  6,  5,420  heads  were  paid  for  and  44,685  eggs. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Rock  newspaper  has  some  peculiar 
attractions  for  those  who  take  special  interest  in  ecclesiastical  and 
Biblical  subjects.  The  several  papers  are  evidently  designed  for 
general  usefulness,  and  that  by  Mr.  Froude  on  the  relations  of  the 
three  principal  nationalities  of  the  home  empire  is  worthy  of  his  high 
name. 

Dried  Fruits  and  the  Revenue. —The  Customs  duty  levied  on 
dried  fruits  brought  during  the  twelve  months  pding  March  31,  1882, 
tho  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  over  half  a million  sterling.  This  was 
made  up  as  follows : Currants,  930,274  cwt.,  £325,610  ; figs,  plums  and 
]>runcs.  121,950  cwt.,  £42,692 ; raisins,  409,539  cwt.,  £143,255 ; total, 
£511,657. 

A Sylvan  Sanatorium  may  be  found  at  the  very  gate  of  London, 
the  City  Fress  declares,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  High  Beech  and  in 
Eppiug  Forest  generally.  On  days  when  the  fog  is  impenetrable  in 
London  it  is  usually  sunny  and  exhilarating  in  this  great  sylvan  tract, 
and  when  mist  occurs  there  it  is  made  of  water  only,  the  much-dreaded 
sooty  mixture  that  kills  the  Londoners  being  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

Agricultural  Depression  and  its  Remedy. — Speaking  at 
Catterick,  near  Richmond,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  the  farmers’  candidate  at 
the  recent  North  Yorkshire  election,  said  agricultural  depression  was 
owing  to  something  more  than  bad  seasons.  What  was  requisite  was 
to  give  the  tenant  the  freedom  of  cropping,  and  the  landlord  freedom 
of  sale.  The  benefits  of  this  would  be  felt  by  all  classes,  not  excluding 
tlie  agricultural  labourer. 

Letts’s  Diaries,  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  business  men,  country 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  doctors,  in  fact,  for  all  who  can  possibly  make 
use  of  such  things,  arc  at  command  as  usual,  and  distance  all  compe- 
titors in  style,  finish,  and  price.  Moreover,  this  famous  firm  indulges 
in  fanciful  almanacs.  Church  calendars,  and  registers  for  the  house- 
hold and  the  toilette,  one  of  this  class  being  a black  letter  almanac 
with  fac-simile  pictures  in  sixteenth-century  style. 

The  Heating  oe  the  Rooe,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  at  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  H.  Cannell  at  Swanley,  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the 
palm  stove  at  Kew  with  very  considerable  advantage.  It  makes  an 
end  of  drip,  economizes  boiler  force,  e(iualizes  temperature,  and  saves 
from  injury  the  leaves  of  plants  that  are  near  the  glass,  and  that  when 
severe  fi’ost  prevails  might,  without  such  protection,  be  seriously 
damaged.  ^ H 


“ Fi.oral  Dinners  ” arc  now  given  Ijy  fashionable  hostesses  at 
Nice.  One  special  llower  is  adopted  for  each  evening,  and  the  tables 
are  covered  with  garlands  of  roses,  marguerites,  lilies,  violets,  &c., 
arranged  in  fantastic  forms.  Plates  of  old  Dresden  or  Sbvres  china, 
wreathed  in  sweet-scented  blossoms,  are  said  to  look  charming. 

The  Lighting  oe  the  Country  House  obtains  but  small  attention 
as  compared  with  the  feverish  anxiety  that  prevails  as  to  the  lighting 
of  houses  in  towns.  Where  lamps  are  in  use  it  is  probable  that  some* 
advantage  may  result  from  consideration  of  the  articles  manufactured 
by  the  HolbornLamp  Company,  118,  Holborn.  Many  of  these  are  re- 
markably efficient  and  extremely  beautiful,  and  are  adapted  for  burn- 
ing the  cheapest  oils. 

The  Mild  Weather  is  bringing  many  plants  into  flower  pre- 
maturely, and  primroses  arc  again  to  be  heard  of.  Many  of  the 
hopeful  class  of  people  talk  already  of  the  near  approach  of  spring, 
forgetting  that  we  now  have  to  face  the  two  ugliest  months  in  the 
whole  year.  It  is  not  well  to  encourage  extravagant  hopes  at  any  time, 
and  as  regards  the  winter  and  the  spring  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
as  to  where  one  will  end  or  the  other  begin.  In  a run  of  years  January 
and  February  arc  times  of  frost  and  fog,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time 
as  yet  for  wintry  weather. 


DOUBLE  PRIMULAS. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  many  cultivators  are  unsuccessful  In  the 
management  of  double  primulas,  and  if  we  except  the  old  double 
white  variety,  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  growers  as 
rather  “miffey”  subjects.  When  we  find  such  to  be  the  genei’al 
opinion,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  character  is  not  altogether 
undeserved.  Those  who  make  a speciality  of  them  can  grow  them  in 
a satisfactory  manner ; but  then  the  general  body  of  gardeners  have 
neither  time  nor  convenience  to  do  so  ; they  must  therefore  confine 
their  attention  to  such  plants  as  will  endure  ordinary  treatment.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  newer  varieties  of  double  primulas  to  know 
that  they  require  special  care  and  appliances  to  ensure  success.  Many 
good  gardeners  have  taken  them  in  hand,  but  have  signally  failed  to 
keep  them  alive  after  they  have  once  flowered.  No_  doubt  the  fault 
lies  in  the  treatment,  and  I believe  the  great  secret  is  that  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  in  flowering.  When  first  received 
as  new  plants  they  are  generally  neither  very  large  nor  very  strong, 
but  as  a matter  of  course  the  grower  is  anxious  to  make  a display 
with  them,  and  so  they  ai*e  encouraged  to  flower,  and  allowed  to  do  so 
longer  than  is  good  for  them. 

If  this  explanation  be  correct,  which  I believe  it  is,  the  lesson 
taught  is  that  they  must  be  treated  with  greater  care.  To  start  upon 
this  assumption,  those  who  are  in  possession  of  newly-purchased 
plants  will  act  wisely  if  they  only  allow  them  to  produce  one  crop  of 
flowers,  because  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  the  nature  of  this 
section  of  primulas  to  continue  putting  up  fresh  flowers.  It  will  not 
overtax  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  develop  the  first  flowers,  but  to 
allow  small  and  weakly  plants  to  continue  flowering  will  undoubtedly 
weaken  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  be  practically  of  no 
value  either  for  propagating  from  or  for  keeping  over  for  another 
year.  And  now,  having  given  this  caution,  based  upon  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I will  endeavour  to  give  a few  practical 
instructions  on  the  management  of  these  plants  that  I hope  may  be 
useful. 

Propagation, 

This  is  not  so  difficult  a matter  as  some  people  suppose.  We  may 
reckon  that  they  go  out  of  flower  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
plants  should  then  be  placed  on  a sunny  shelf  in  a house  where  the 
temperature  is  maintained  at  about  45  deg.  by  night  and  55  to 
60  deg.  by  day.  Only  just  enough  water  must  be  given  to  keep  them 
alive,  for  the  object  is  to  harden  the  growth,  because  it  is  the  half- 
ripened  side  shoots  that  make  the  best  cuttings  and  ultiiuately  the 
best  plants.  From  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  this  treatment  is  not  too 
long.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  cuttings  may  be  taken — the  end 
of  the  cutting  should  have  quite  half  an  inch  in  length  of  the  firm 
half-ripened  growth— and  then  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  the 
pots  at  once  plunged  in  a propagating  pit  where  there  is  bottom  heat. 
They  must  be  kept  close  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  a very  little  water 
will  suffice  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  I have  also  struck  them  in  a 
cucumber  or  melon  bed,  but  owing  to  the  steam  there  is  some  danger 
of  the  cuttings  dying  off  before  they  are  rooted.  Those  who  have 
neither  of  these  conveniences  may  strike  them  in  a cold  pit  or  frame, 
if  the  cuttings  are  put  in  about  the  end  of  June.  But  when  the  stock 
is  raised  without  heat  the  plants  are  very  small  the  first  year.  The 
advantage  of  striking  them  early  is  that  there  is  a longer  season  of 
growth  secured,  and  consequently  they  make  nice  little  specimens  the 
first  year.  The  easiest  of  all  the  plans  I have  tried  in  raising  a stock 
of  plants  is  by  earthing  up  the  stems  of  the  old  ones:  the  modus 
opevundi  is  very  simple.  In  the  month  of  March  select^  soine  stiong 
plants  that  have  several  side  growths,  and  with  a pair  of  scissors  or  a 
sharp  knife  remove  tho  lower  leaves  so  as  to  leave  bare  the  stems,  and 
then  place  a small  mound  of  fine  sandy  soil  round  tho  stems.  Then 
place  the  plants  on  a warm  light  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  As  the 
mound  of  earth  will  prevent  watering  from  a water-pot  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  often  as  tho  plants  want  water  they  must  bo  gently  placed 
either  in  a cistern  or  bucket  of  water,  and  held  there  for  a minute  or 
two  until  tlio  whole  of  the  soil  which  tho  pot  contains  is  moistened. 

About  two  months  after  tho  earthing  of  tho  stems  most  of  the  side 
growths  will  have  made  sufficient  roots  to  bear  severing  from  the  old 
plant.  They  must  be  searched  for  carefully,  and  each  piece  taken  off 
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separately  with  a sharp  kuit'o.  If  tliis  part  of  the  business  is  per- 
foriiioil  jiulieiously  there  will  still  bo  left  sudicieiit  f'rowth  on  tho  old 
plant  to  make  a decent  specimen,  and  each  piece  taken  off  will  make  ii 
small  plant  if  potted  separately  in  a small  pot.  After  this  operation 
is  completed  tne  manaj'omont  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  the  i)lants 
had  been  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  pots  and  placed  in  heat. 

Tnio  Soil.. 

A suitubie  soil  plays  an  imjiortant  part  in  this  culture,  for  it  must 
be  of  tho  most  substantial  kind  ; rich,  yot  not  too  light.  1 llnd  tho 
following  mixture  a very  excellent  compost  for  double  primulas  : — c(|ual 
parts  turfy  loam,  peat,  thoroughly  rotten  animal  manure,  and  rather 
a liberal  sprinkle  of  tho  beat  liedfordshiro  silver  sand.  If  tho  compost 
is  sifted  at  all,  it  must  bo  throughja  very  coarse  mesh  sieve,  but  unless 
the  loam  is  lumpy  it  is  better  not  sifted,  as  if  carefully  worked  about 
on  the  potting  bench  with  a spade  it  can  be  got  fine  enough  for  tho 
purpose.  To  preserve  the  fibrous  matter  is  essential  to  keep  the  soil 
open,  for  tho  delicate  roots  of  these  plants  cannot  penetrate  a soil  that 
contains  hard  lumps.  A certain  quantity  of  fine  particles  in  the  com- 
post is  desirable,  but  it  is  easy  to  err  in  having  too  large  a quantity,  so 
that  when  slightly  overwatered  it  will  soon  got  into  a compact,  heavy, 
ungenial  mass. 

The  Potting. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  this  operation.  The 
pots  should  bo  quite  clean,  and  so  should  be  the  crocks.  The  drainage 
of  the  pots  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
details.  A rather  large  hollow  piece  of  crock  should  be  placed  over  the 
hole  and  then  several  pieces,  and  over  these  another  layer  half  an  inch 
in  depth  ; the  last  layer  to  be  bx’oken  up  fine  and  fi’ee  from  dust  or 
dirt.  In  selecting  the  size  of  the  pots,  the  strength  of  each  plant 
should  be  studied.  The  more  vigorous  they  are  the  larger  pots  they  will 
require.  If  the  cuttings  were  inserted  in  three-inch  pots  the  first  shift 
should  be  into  a five-inch  size,  and  this  first  shift  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Small  weakly  plants  will 
not  require  any  larger  pots  the  first  year.  Early-struck  and  vigorous 
plants  may  have  a shift  into  six  and  a half-inch  pots  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Moderately  firm  potting  is  necessary,  but  the  soil  should 
not  be  made  so  firm  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  pelargoniums. 

Watering. 

This  really  is  a very  important  part  of  the  management,  as  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
soon  bring  the  plants  into  an  unhealthy  state,  besides  rendering  it 
likely  that  the  plants  will  die  off  by  damp  accumulating  round  the 
collar.  Clear  water  is  best  for  them  until  they  show  signs  of  flower- 
ing, and  then  regular  supplies  of  weak  manure-water  will  assist  them 
immensely. 

Summer  Quarters. 

From  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end  of  the  summer  a shady 
place  is  desirable,  and  through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
shade  is  absolutely  necessary.  A cold  frame  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall  affords  very  suitable  quarters.  They  require  plenty  of  air, 
but  are  best  sheltered  from  rain.  About  the  end  of  August  they 
should  be  taken  to  a warm  greenhouse. 

Winter  Treatment. 

A shelf  near  the  glass  where  the  plants  can  have  a moderate  supply 
of  air  is  the  best  position  for  them.  To  flower  them  successfully  they 
require  to  be  kept  in  a temperature  of  45  deg.  by  night  and  55  deg.  by 
day.  They  ought  not  at  any  time  to  be  crowded,  and  especially  during 
the  winter.  As  the  flowers  fade  they  should  be  regularly  removed,  as 
decaying  flowers  retain  injurious  moisture  in  dull  damp  weather.  To 
keep  them  in  good  condition  cleanliness  is  very  necessary  at  all  times. 


DAELINGTONIA  CALIFOENICA. 

This  most  singular  plant  has  been  long  enough  known  to  cultivators 
to  have  been  much  more  common  than  it  is.  Introduced  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  it  has  since  occasionally 
been  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  those  who  have  a fancy  for  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  way ; but  unfortunately,  as  with  a good  many  other 
■ highly  desirable  plants  that  will  not  continue  to  thrive  under  treatment 
such  as  is  suited  to  the  general  run  of  pot-grown  things,  it  has  too 
often  been  subjected  to  cultural  conditions  such  as  are  all  but  certain  to 
end  in  disappointment.  When  a plant  indigenous  to  any  country 
warmer  than  our  own  makes  its  appearance,  unless  the  right  treatment 
which  it  requires  is  at  once  hit  upon,  it  not  unusually  happens  that  the 
conclusion  jumped  at  is  that  more  heat  must  be  given  it,  and  if  for  a 
time  under  such  usage  there  seems  to  be  a promise  of  success  by  the 
plant  having  a luxuriant  appearance,  the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be 
got  over,  all  going  well  for  a time,  until  signs  of  weakness  become 
apparent,  the  plant  ultimately  dwindling  away,  the  victim  of  the  over- 
excitement it  has  undergone  through  mistaken  kindness,  which  has 
destroyed,  and  continues  to  destroy,  more  valuable  plants  than  ever 
succumbed  through  inattention.  Thus  it  has  been  with  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  imported  examples  of  darlingtonia  that  have  reached  this 
country  alive.  They  are  at  once  potted  and  placed  in  a warm  moist 
atmosphere,  where,  if  enough  yitaliy  remains,  they  are  forced  into  top 
growth  without  any  coresponding  root  action  to  support  the  formation 
of  leaves.  Under  such  conditions  a greater  or  less  percentage  of  the 
strongest  succeed  for  a while,  but  rarely  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  darlingtonia  is  in  reality  a cool  greenhouse  plant,  and  rarely 
succeeds  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  a warm  stove.  It  may  be  increased 
from  seeds  produced  under  cultivation,  but  before  these  are  existent 
it  IS  evident  that  healthy  vigorous  plants  must  be  available  to  pro- 


I (luce  tliem  ; so  it  will  bo  better  to  give  asbort  account  of  tli<-  tn  alment 
1 have  found  successful  willi  newly-imported  stock,  such  as  fr<'(juently 
is  to  bo  bad  at  a rcasonalde  price,  like  sarraeenias,  to  wbicli  insmiie 
respects  tlio  darlingtonia  is  not  unlike  in  its  requireiuimts.  It  is  a 
swam])  })bint,  growing  with  its  roots  naturally  in  moisture,  and  on  this 
account  has  a great  dislike  to  the  drying  influences  inseparable  from 
the  long  journey  from  its  distant  native  home.  The  leaves  are  always 
more  or  less  shrivelled  when  it  arrives  in  this  country,  with  usually 
some  few  living  roots;  but  tho  formation  of  new  root-fibres  with  the 
darlingtonia  is  a slow  process,  the  plants  only  beginning  to  push 
them  after  they  have  been  in  contact  with  a moist  medium  for  some 
time.  As  soon  as  they  are  received,  all  dead  and  decayed  leaves 
should  be  removed,  after  which  they  ought  to  be  well  syringed,  so  as  to 
rid  the  foliage  of  the  dirt  accumulated  on  it  in  transit ; they  should 
then  at  once  be  placed  in  pots  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  one-third  filled  with  clean  potsherds ; for  in  common  with  all 
other  plants  of  a like  character,  although  requiring  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are  placed  to  be  quite  wet,  they  do  not  like  stagnant  moisture, 
which  quickly  reduces  the  material  to  a soapy  inert  mass.  The  best  soil 
that  I have  found  for  them  is  half  fibrous  peat  and  half  living  sphagnum, 
chopped  up  so  that  it  will  mix  freely  with  the  peat,  to  which  add  a few 
crocks,  or  pieces  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a little  sand.  In  this  they 
should  be  potted  moderately  firm,  putting  two  or  three  sticks  to 
support  the  principal  leaves,  being  careful  in  thrusting  them  in  not  to 
bruise  or  injure  the  not  over-abundant  amount  of  roots  the  plants  are 
likely  to  possess.  If  they  are  received  late  in  spring  or  during 
summer  they  should  be  put  in  an  ordinary  cold  garden  frame,  with  a 
few  inches  of  ashes  under  the  pots  to  keep  out  worms,  and  if  the  pots 
are  half  or  wholly  plunged  in  moss  it  will  be  all  the  better.  The 
frame  ought  to  be  kept  closed  in  the  night,  and  tilted  a little  in  the 
daytime,  but  with  no  current  of  air  passing  over  the  plants,  nor  so 
much  admitted  as  will  dry  the  atmosphere  too  much.  They  should 
also  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  on  the  glass  until  they  have  made 
some  growth,  and  in  most  cases  even  after  this  for  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  with  this,  as  with  most  other  plants  cultivated  under 
glass,  they  will  not  bear  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year  in  the  way  they  are  subject  to  it  under  natural  conditions. 
If  all  goes  well,  in  a few  weeks  the  plants  will  begin  to  make  growth, 
producing  their  singular  pitcher-like  leaves,  but  in  the  first  instance 
not  attaining  near  the  size  of  the  old  ones.  As  autumn  approaches 
they  should  be  transferred  to  a pit  or  greenhouse,  standing  the  pots  on 
some  moisture-holding  material,  and  covering  them  with  bell  or  hand 
glasses,  tilted  so  as  to  give  a little  air.  Keep  the  soil  moister  than 
would  be  required  for  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  aU  through  the 
winter,  even  when  at  rest.  Should  the  newly-imported  plants  be 
received  too  early  in  the  season  to  admit  of  placing  them  in  a cold 
frame,  or  too  late  in  the  autumn  to  allow  of  their  making  growth 
under  such  conditions,  they  ought  to  be  at  once  put  in  a house  or  pit 
where  they  can  be  kept  at  a moderate  greenhouse  temperature  through 
the  winter,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  make  a little  progress  ; the 
object  in  all  cases  being  to  induce  root  growth  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  leaves,  without  which,  though  the  latter  may  be  produced, 
the  plants  are  almost  sure  to  die  off  the  following  spring,  when  they 
should  again  make  a start. 

The  second  season,  if  all  goes  well,  they  may  be  kept  in  a corner 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  pit,  standing  them  on  some  moisture- 
holding material,  and  being  careful  not  to  subject  them  to  a through 
current  of  air,  such  as  if  opposite  to  a side  light  open  daily,  giving 
them  a little  shade  in  bright  weather,  but  the  bell  or  hand  glasses  may 
now  be  dispensed  with.  Their  peculiar  pitcher-like  leaves  will  this 
second  season  be  produced  considerably  larger  than  the  first  effort 
made,  but  it  is  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  that  their  full  size 
may  be  looked  for. 

Bach  spring,  before  growth  commences,  they  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  as  much  of  the  old  material  got  away  as  can  be  done 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  replaced  with  new.  The  pots,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  need  to  be  proportionate  in  size  with  that  of  the 
plants,  but  they  are  spare  rooters,  and  a six  or  seven  inch  pot  is  large 
enough  to  support  a strong  specimen  bearing  a dozen  or  fifteen  leaves. 
When  in  active  growth  the  plants  should  be  watered  almost  every 
day  ; an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead  with  the  syringe  will  help  to 
keep  them  free  from  insects,  such  as  thrips  and  green  fly,  to  both  of 
which  they  are  subject,  especially  the  former.  When  either  of  these 
pests  make  their  appearance  there  must  be  no  dallying  until  some 
future  time  to  reckon  with  them,  or  the  leaves  will  be  permanently 
disfigured.  Tobacco  smoke  will  be  found  the  best  remedy. 

When  the  plants  become  strong  they  flower  and  ripen  seed,  which 
should  be  immediately  sown  in  a shallow  pot,  drained  and  filled  with  a 
material  similar  to  that  recommended  for  growing  them  in,  pressing 
the  soil  quite  firm,  and  making  it  smooth  on  the  surface,  after  which 
give  a thorough  soaking  with  water,  scattering  the  seed  on  the  top, 
and  standing  the  pot  in  a pan  kept  filled  with  water,  by  which  means 
the  material  will  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  without  watering  overhead, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  wash  the  seeds  down  too  deep  for  them 
to  vegetate.  A loose  piece  of  glass  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot  will 
help  to  keep  the  surface  damp.  Directly  the  seedlings  appear  the 
glass  must  be  removed,  giving  enough  air  to  prevent  weak  growth. 
When  the  plants  have  each  made  a leaf  or  two  an  inch  long  they 
should  be  pricked  out  an  inch  apart  in  pots  filled  with  material 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  sown.  Here  they  may  remain  for 
tbe  first  season,  putting  them  singly  the  ensuing  year  into  small  pots, 
which  may  be  plunged  as  close  as  they  will  stand  in  larger  pots  filled 
with  moss.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  treat  them  in  every  way 
similarly  to  that  advised  for  the  imported  plants  after  they  have  got 
established,  simply  giving  more  pot-room  as  required.  R.  Q. 
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CAl’K  IlMATilS.  I 

lly  John  lir.iTKii. 

Tiiu  ii'/  ile.i  li.is  biiiiii,  and  not  in.i[itly,  tcn-iucd  the  “ Kin^  i.f  the  j 
(TreenhiuHe,”  and  1 think  tlie  erica  or  iieatli  has  fully  as  great  a claim 
to  the  title  of  “ The  tinoen,”  For  the  beauty  of  its  (lowers,  the  diversity 
of  habit,  colour,  and  season  of  flowering,  it  is  altogether  without  a 
rival.  The  propagation  and  cultivation  of  this  charming  family 
possess  much  to  fascinate  the  amateur.  There  is  really  no  great  diffi- 
culty about  the  matter,  and  the  attention  to  the  little  niceties  of  treat- 
ment are  so  well  repaid  by  the  pleasant  aspect  of  the  plants  when  in  a 
healthy  state,  that  1 strongly  recommend  lovers  of  plants  to  take  ericas 
in  hand. 

Most  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings, 
hut  a few  kinds — for  instance,  E.  elegans,  E.  andromedaiflora,  E. 
triumphans,  E.  vasiflora,  and  some  otheis— are  only  satisfactory  when 
raised  from  seed.  I should  not  recommend  the  amateur  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  thekindsmentionedat  beginning;  but  rather  I would  advise 
him  to  commence  with  a few  autumn  and  winter  blooming  kinds,  such 
as  E.  verticillata  major,  E.  hyemalis,  E.  hyemalis  superba,  E.  grandi- 
nosa,  and  E.  Willmoreana,  and  such  spring  and  summer  flowering 
kinds  as  E.  Sindryana,  E.  candidissima,  and  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
E.  ventricosa,  more  particularly  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E. 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  E.  ventricosa 
superba.  To  these  should  be  added  the  lemon-coloured  E.  affinis  and 
the  magnificent  yellow  E.  Cavendishi. 

These  can  all  be  struck  readily  from  cuttings,  which  should  be 
selected  and  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Choose  the  cool 
season  of  the  year— say,  from  September  to  February — for  the  work 
of  propagation.  Before  taking  off  the  cuttings,  prepare  the  pots  in  the 
following  manner  to  receive  them  : Take  perfectly  clean  five  or  six -inch 
pots  and  invert  small  pots  in  them,  and  place  round  the  small  pots  to 
their  full  height  clean  rather  rough  crocks,  and  over  the  whole  put  a 
layer  of  smaller  crocks.  Be  careful  to  use  crocks  that  are  free  from 
dust  or  anything  which  would  stop  the  free  passage  of  the  water,  for 
perfect  drainage  is  essential  to  success.  Then  after  laying  on  the  top 
of  the  crocks  a few  pieces  of  fibrous  peat,  to  keep  the  soil  from  filter- 
ing down,  fill  up  the  pot  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  fine 
peat  and  well-washed  sand  that  has  been  dried  after  washing,  and 
make  it  very  firm.  Cover  with  a half^inch  layer  of  clean  sand,  and 
make  the  top  quite  level.  Thoroughly  water  the  sand  and  soil  with  a 
fine  rose,  and  let  the  prepared  pot  stand  for  a few  hours  to  drain  before 
inserting  the  cuttings. 

The  best  cuttings  are  the  tops  of  the  small  lateral  shoots,  from  young 
plants  if  possible,  and  sufficiently  firm  for  the  foliage  to  strip  easily 
from  the  base  without  tearing  the  bark.  They  must  not  be  tough  and 
wiry,  or  they  will  not  strike  freely,  if  at  all,  and  will  not  make  good 
plants.  They  should  be  about  an  inch  long,  and  have  the  leaves 
stripped  from  the  lower  half.  Cut  the  base  clean  and  insert  in  the 
sand  up  to  the  foliage,  but  none  of  the  foliage  should  be  buried.  Take 
care  not  to  bruise  the  cuttings  in  pressing  them  in  with  the  dibble,  and 
run  some  quite  dry  sand  into  the  holes  to  prevent  the  cuttings  shifting 
about  when  watered  in,  which  should  be  done  thoroughly  with  a very 
fine  rose.  _ • , j 

When  there  is  the  convenience  of  a small  case  in  a shady  corner  ot 
the  greenhouse  in  which  the  cuttings  can  be  kept  close,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  place  bell  glasses  over  any  of  the  kinds  enumerated.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a case  and  in  propagating  the  hard-wooded  kinds  a 
bell  glass  must  be  used.  It  should  be  about  one  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  pot,  to  leave  a margin  of  sand  round  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
to  allow  water  to  percolate  through  it  to  the  cuttings  inside.  After 
the  first  watering  to  settle  the  sand  round  them,  the  cuttings  should 
not  be  watered  overhead  if  kept  under  a bell  glass,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tops  are  free  from  dripping  moisture  before  the  glasses 
are  shut  down.  In  the  case  the  cuttings  must  be  carefully  watered  as 
they  need  it  with  a very  fine  rose.  The  glass  covering  the  case  will 
need  wiping  occasionally,  and,  for  a short  time  before  the  greenhouse 
is  open  for  air,  the  case  may  be  left  open,  increasing  the  length  of 
time  the  cover  remains  off  as  the  cuttings  become  rooted.  When 
bell  glasses  are  used,  the  condensed  moisture  inside  will  require 
wiping  out  two  or  three  times  a week  at  least,  and  as  the  cuttings 
begin  to  grow  a small  block  of  wood  or  crock  must  be  placed  under  the 
edge  of  the  glass  to  admit  a little  air.  Increase  the  admission  of 
air  gradually  until  the  glass  can  be  entirely  removed,  and  leave  it 
off  at  night  for  a few  times  before  its  entire  removal. 

When  the  rooted  cuttings  are  well  Inured  to  the  air  they  may  be  potted 
off,  using  rather  fine  sandy  soil,  and  where  room  is  scarce  they  may 
be  put  round  the  edge  of  small  sixties,  four  in  each.  These  will  require 
later  on  to  be  divided  and  potted  singly— Ventricosa  and  Cavendishi 
in  small  sixties  and  Hyemalis  and  other  soft-wooded  kinds  in  large 
sixties.  If  the  young  plants  can  be  placed  in  a case  for  a week  or  two 
after  the  first  potting  it  will  be  a decided  advantage.  They  may  then 
be  put  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  till  they  ai'e  ready  for  potting  singly, 
when  a cold  pit  or  frame  will  affoi'd  suitable  quarters  for  them 
during  the  first  summer.  Hyemalis,  Willmoreana  and  Sindryana  will 
require  stopping  several  times  during  the  season,  and  the  points  of  the 
longer  shoots  should  bo  taken  out  each  time.  In  the  following  spring 
the  best  of  them  will  be  strong  enough  to  be  shifted  into  six-inch  pots, 
and  will  make  plants  with  twenty  to  thirty  shoots,  and  if  not  stopped 
later  than  May  they  will  flower  finely.  These  should  bo  placed  out 
of  doors  at  the  end  of  May  in  a sunny  position,  but  with  shelter  from 
strong  winds. 

The  other  kinds  will  not  need  pots  larger  than  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  or  two  stoppings  will  bo  sufficient  for  them.  They 
will  need  comfortable  (juarters  in  a pit  or  frame  with  a fair  amount 
of  air,  and  slight  shading  from  powerful  sunshine  till  about  the  middle 


I of. July,  when  t'.icy  should  b";  gra  bially  iiiurt;  1 to  full  exp  isiire.  The 
I variet  ies  of  Veatric  is  r and  Cavendishi,  Affinis  and  D.ipressa,  should  be 
placed  in  a rather  close  house  or  pit  for  a few  weeks  after  flowering 
j each  season.  This  course  of  )irocedure  is  necessary  to  ensure  profuse 
and  regular  blooming  year  after  year.  A little  experience  will  soon 
teach  the  cultivator  when  sufficient  growth  has  been  made,  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  young  plants,  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  full 
sunshine  and  air. 

The  finer  hard-wooded  kinds  need  a similar  course  of  management 
through  all  the  earlier  stages,  except  that  exposure  to  full  sun  is  uot 
needful  for  them,  and  it  is  better  through  all  the  hot  months  to  shade 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  allow  them  full  exposure  at  night. 
Whilst  the  plants  are  young  and  are  being  grown  on  to  the  specimen 
state  a pit  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them,  but  when  the  plants 
have  become  large  a cradle  which  can  be  shaded  and  protected  at  the 
sides  from  rough  winds  is  most  suitable  for  them  through  the  summer, 
removing  them  to  the  conservatory  as  the  flowers  advance. 

Of  course  the  plants  will  need  an  occasional  shift  into  larger-sized 
pots,  particularly  the  better  kinds.  This  should  always  be  done  in  the 
cool  season  of  the  year  ; and  when  taking  them  indoors  in  the  autumn 
is  the  favourite  time  with  me.  I have  always  found  them  do  well,  and 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  winter  before  you  to  attend  to  the  tying 
of  the  trained  plants  after  shifting. 

In  the  matter  of  training  it  will  be  necessary  in  most  cases  to  have 
a good  sound  centre  stake,  to  prevent  the  plant  breaking  off"  at  the 
collar.  I do  not  recommend  the  use  of  more  sticks  than  are  required 
to  support  the  main  branches  and  keep  the  plant  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  flowers  to  fully  develop  themselves.  Specimens  that  are 
to  be  carried  to  exhibitions  will  need  more  tying  than  otherwise,  espe- 
cially those  with  sticky  flowers,  as  the  blooms  adhere  when  they  touch 
each  other.  If  the  plants  ai-e  kept  nicely  tied  out  very  little  stopping 
will  be  required  beyond  now  and  then  removing  a stray  shoot.  Much 
stopping  produces  an  unpleasantly  dumpy  appearance  and  inferior, 
flowers.  The  soft-wooded  heaths  are  different  to  the  hard-wooded 
in  the  matter  of  stopping,  and  the  plants  that  are  kept  after  they  are 
too  large  for  six-inch  pots  must  be  cut  back  each  season,  and  when  new 
growth  has  fairly  started  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  The  balls  may  be 
reduced  with  a sharp  knife  and  the  plants  be  repotted  in  the  same  size 
again.  They  will  do  well  for  some  time  in  this  way,  but  those  two  years 
old  are,  as  a rule,  the  best. 

The  heath  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  greenhouse  plants,  and  a pit 
near  the  glass  where  there  is  means  of  keeping  out  the  frost  without 
covering  up  is  as  good  a place  as  they  can  be  wintered  in,  particulaaly 
when  of  medium  size.  When  a house  has  to  be  used  the  lightest  and 
airiest  position  should  be  given  them.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  crowding 
in  all  stages.  The  greatest  enemy  is  mildew,  but  if  it  is  carefully 
watched  for  and  the  part  attacked  dusted  with  sulphur,  or  if  in 
summer  the  part  is  dipped  or  syringed  with  Ewing’s  Mildew  Composition, 
it  is  soon  checked  and  killed. 

The  soil  in  which  they  succeed  best  is  sweet  sound  peat  of  medium 
texture,  with  sufficient  clean  sand  to  keep  it  open.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained  and  the  potting  done  very  firmly.  Last,  not  least,  a heath 
should  not  at  anytime  be  allowed  to  becomevery  dry.  It  is  difficult  to  wet 
peat  if  it  is  really  diy,  and  should  any  of  the  balls  become  so,  stand  the 
pots  in  water  for  some  hours  till  the  peat  is  well  soaked.  With  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  using  soft  water  heaths  may  be  grown  to 
perfection.  The  soft- wooded  kinds  may  be  supplied  two  or  three  times 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  at  the  end  of  summer  with  guano  water, 
prepared  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  guano  to  a gallon  of  water. 
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The  Olive  in  California.— It  appears  that  Mr.  Cooiier,  of  S.au  Barh.ar.i, 
San  Diego,  and  otlier  places,  has  demonstrated  hy  his  cultivation  of  tho  olive 
that  the  tree  thrives  well  and  bears  well  in  California,  and  also  that  it  is 
profitable  to  cultivate  it.  The  trees  begin  to  pay  at  three  years,  and  when  five 
years  old  will  pay  all  expcnse.s  of  tillage  and  harvesting  with  a surplus,  while 
the  sixth  year  tho  crop  will  pay  for  the  land,  tho  trees,  and  tho  tillage  for  tho 
five  years  previous,  and  with  good  care  the  increase  is  larger  from  year  to 
year  for  a century  longer.  Indeed  there  are  now  alive  in  Asia  Minor  trees 
known  to  bo  upwards  of  1,200  years  old,  and  they  are  still  in  full  boar  ug.  lii 
a pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  tho  statement  is  Jmado  that 
some  of  his  best  trees,  eight  years  old,  produced  2,000  gallons  of  homos  to  tlio 
acre,  and  the  European  standard  is  eight  gallons  of  homos  for  one  galUni  of 
oil  so  that  this  gives  a product  of  2,'>0  gallons  of  oil  jier  aoro.  1 ho  oil  hmis 
a ready  market  at  5 dols.  agallon,  which  gives  an  income  of  1,250 dels.  orl,2oO 
an  acre  for  tho  host  oight-yoar-old  trees  in  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
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TIIK  PLANTING  OP  GRAVES, 

IlY  0.  H.  Kkm.v,  I.an(lncnpu  Ciarilunur. 

Ik  the  (locoratioii  of  tho  oluiroh  ia  a work  of  importance  whicli  must  bo  treated 
with  reveronco  and  care,  surely  that  of  tho  churchyard  must  alao  bo  impor- 
tant, and  for  aiinilar  reasons  ought  also  to  bo  treated  witli  rovorenoo  and  care. 
For  if  the  church  ia  the  most  important  and  precious  building  in  tho  parish, 
tho  ground  it  stands  in  and  all  its  surroundings  must  also  hold  tho  eamo  rank 
in  comparison  with  tho  grounds  and  surroundings  of  other  buildings.  As  tho 
church  is  “The  Houso  of  God,”  so  tho  churchyard  is  ‘‘God’s  Aero,”  and  ia  as 
truly  sot  apart  for  ifis  use  as  His  houso  is  for  His  service. 

But  there  are  oircumstancos  and  interests  associated  with  tho  church  yard 
so  universal  as  to  concern  every  one  in  tho  parish  ; for  the  infant  of  days,  the 
child  toddliug  at  its  mother’s  knee,  tho  youth  full  of  hope  and  gladness,  the 
middle-aged,  busy  and  burdened  with  tho  cares  and  toils  of  life,  tho  prclligate 
rushing  through  life  with  express  speed,  the  aged  leaning  on  the  staff,  aro  each 
and  all  travelling  to  this  place.  Here  each  journey  ends.  And  whether  that 
journey  ends  in  the  sweetness  of  infant  innocency,  tho  full  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  usefulness,  or  when  wasted  by  disease,  or  when 
worn  out  with  old  age,  here  each  body  must  find  its  resting  place  until  that 
glorious  harvest  : for  aro  they  not  all  buried  “ in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  ” ? 

Is  not  this,  then,  a place  of  great  importance  and  deep  interest  to  every  one 
in  the  parish  ? Is  there  one  who  has  not  lost  a friend,  is  there  one  who  does 
not  love  the  church  yard,  or  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  it  the  most  cared 
for  and  best  kept  acre  in  the  parish  ? Am  I justified  in  making  this  appeal  for 
the  country  churchyards  of  dear  old  England  ? And  shall  I be  excused  for 
asking  these  questions  ? ^Yhy  are  our  country  churchyards  so  much  neglected  ? 


a]>propriato  in  tho  grounds  of  tho  mansion  and  tho  h.all,  who  can  say  that  it 
would  bo  either  dosirablo  or  appropriate  in  tho  churobyard  ? Would  not  tho 
attempt  altogether  change  its  character,  and,  however  well  done,  would  not  tho 
display  havo  a very  damaging  effect  on  tho  hallowed  associations  of  tho  place? 
I have  seen  an  attempt  in  that  direction  by  tho  introduction  of  ribbon  borders, 
but  tho  effect  was  most  sickening.  But  although  it  is  very  undesirable  to  havo 
tho  llower  garden  or  anything  like  it  in  tho  churchyard,  itia  very  desirable  to 
have  flowers.  But  first  lot  us  have  tho  most  necessary  and  desirable  of  all 
things — good,  smooth,  well-kept  turf ; for  whore  can  there  bo  found  anything 
so  Buitablo,  BO  important,  or  so  beautiful  as  the  nice  greon  sod  ? 

In  old  churchyards  the  ground  will  frequently  bo  found,  by  long  use,  to 
have  been  considerably  raised  above  its  natural  level.  In  such  cases  I do  not 
think  it  will  bo  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  alter  it  greatly.  Jtither  let 
it  be  smoothed  over  and  made  neat  and  tidy,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
graceful  mound  or  gentle  slope,  which  in  moat  cases  will  be  more  effective 
than  a level  surface,  and  which  will  not  only  cost  less,  but  will  also  cause  less 
disturbance  to  the  graves  of  the  departed.  Although  it  may  quite  safely  bo 
said  that  nice  smooth  green  turf  is  tho  best  groundwork  for  the  decoration  of 
the  churchyard,  it  is  not  so  safe  nor  so  easy  to  offer  any  really  practical 
suggestions  for  the  more  general  embellishment  thereof. 

For  as  churchyards  are  as  various  in  their  requirements  with  regard  to 
general  adornments  as  they  are  numerous,  it  will  be  much  better  here  to  deal 
only  with  individual  graves,  and  if  even  only  a limited  number  of  these  are 
done  in  a really  neat  and  eO'ective  manner,  and  the  remainder  of  the  yard  kept 
in  tidy  order,  its  requirements  with  regard  to  further  adornment  will  be  more 
easily  judged  of  by  a competent  person  on  the  spot. 

As  for  the  churchyard  in  general,  so  for  each  grave  in  particular.  The 
most  indispensable  of  all  things  is  nice  smooth  green  turf.  Neither  spar, 
marble  chippings,  nor  any  other  substitute,  however  pretty  in  themselves,  can 
ever  have  the  beauty  of  the  green  sod ; besides,  their  effect,  instead  of  bein^ 
bright  and  cheering  like  the  green  grass,  is  saddening  in  the  extreme.  Having 


Fig.  I.— Shrubs  on  Grass. 


Why  are  they  not  better  kept  than  the  grounds  belonging  to  other  buildings  ? 
Why  are  sheep  instead-  of  men  put  into  this  garden  to  “ dress  and  keep  it  ” ? 
And  where  the.innoceht  sheep,  who  are  allowed  to  tread  over  the  ashes  of  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,  are  driven  forth  ? Why  is  the  grass  allowed  to  grow  so  long, 
and  the  turf  to  remain  so  uneven  ? The  only  reasonable  answer  I can 
hear  to  these  questions  cometh  from  the  venerable  edifice,  through  whose  door- 
way each  of  these  sleepers  have  been,  or  should  have  been,  carried  in  all  the 
helplessness  of  infancy  to  the  font,  and  through  whose  doorway  again  each  one 
has  been  carried  to  the  grave  ; and  that  answer  is  its  echo. 

For  what  other  reasonable  answer  can  any  one  give  ? How  can  it  be  the 
want  of  interest  in  that  which  concerns  every  one  ? How  can  it  be  that  no  one 
wishes  to  see  them  improved,  when  so  many  admit  the  necessity  for  improve- 
ment ? Or,  how  can  it  be  the  want  of  means,  when  so  small  a sum  is  required  ? 
For  although  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  churchyard  should  become  the  most 
cared  for  and  the  best  kept  acre  in  the  parish  (whether  in  the  field,  where  the 
farmer  who  must,  if  possible,  make  a profit  by  its  cultivation  will,  even  in  bad 
times,  strive  to  keep  it  in  tolerably  neat  and  tidy  order  ; or  in  the  garden, 
where,  whether  kept  for  pleasure  or  profit,  more  care  and  neatness  are  to  be 
found  than  in  the  churchyard),  it  is  not  by  any  means  desirable  that  it  should 
be  changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  he  unlike  itself  by  being  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a modern  flower  garden. 

By  no  means  ; rather  let  the  services  of  the  innocent  sheep  be  retained  than 
allow  our  dear  old  country  churchyards  to  have  any  attempt  made  in  them  to 
cause  them  to  become  like  even  a good  and  well  kept  flower  garden,  with  its 
ribbon  borders  and  many-coloured  flower  beds. 

Not  that  I in  the  least  dislike  the  flower  garden,  ribbon  border,  or  flower 
bed.  On  the  con^ary,  I appreciate  them  greatly  and  prize  them  highly,  and 
trust  that  they  will  continue  to  increase  and  improve  as  they  have  done  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  the  very  great  credit  of  our  British  horticulturists. 
But,  although  the  flower  garden  is  right  and  good  in  itself,  and  is  desirable  and 


decided  to  have  grass  for  the  groundwork,  the  next  consideration  will  be  that 
of  the  bed  or  beds,  and  as  the  space  ia  very  limited  their  number  and  size 
must  be  in  due  proportion  to  it.  For  an  ordinary -sized  'grave  a bed  in  the' 
centre — either  trefoil,  heart-shaped,  or  in  the  form  of  a cross — when  planted 
really  neatly  has  a very  nice  appearance. 

,,  Fora  double-sized  grave,  besides  the  bed  in  the  centre,  a small  one  at  each 
corner,  as  in  Fig.  1,  is  generally  greatly  admired.  'While  in  order  to  afford 
more  room  for  flowers  some  prefer  the  grass  in  the  middle,  and  a little  border 
all  round  next  the  border-stone,  as  in  Fig,  2,  which  has  a very  neat  and  well- 
furnished  appearance. 

For  others,  again,  which  are  kept  in  a less  expensive  manner  a small  circle 
or  a diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  bright  green  grass  looks  very 
well ; or  in  some  instances  the  bed  is  dispensed  with,  and  a neat  little  plant  is 
substituted,  while  in  the  most  simple  form  the  grave  is  turfed  over,  and  the 
grass  kept  regularly  cut,  which  is  certainly  far  more  beautiful  than  any  spar 
marble  chippings,  or  any  other  dead  though  pretty  substitute  for  grass  could 
ever  make  it. 

But  if  spar  or  marble  chippings  are  quite  unsuitable  as  a substitute  for 
grass,  where  the  space  will  admit  of,  a narrow  walk  being  formed  all  round 
the  grave  outside  the  border-stone,  they  will  make  very  pretty  gravel  for  it, 
and  look  very  well  with  the  green  grass  on  either  side. 

The  planting  of  these  little  beds  is  a work  which  requires  great  care,  for,  as 
not  only  they,  but  the  whole  space  to  be  dealt  with,  is  very  limited,  the  plants 
must  not  only  be  small,  but  they  must  also  be  neat  and  graceful  in  their  habit, 
foliage,  and  flower.  No  matter  how  good  the  flower  may  be  if  the  foliage  is 
t'jo  large  and  coarse,  or  if  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  in  any  way  unsuitable  for 
the  small  space,  however  useful  or  valuable  as  a decorative  plant  for  other 
places,  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  here,  where  neatness  is  of  the  first 
importance. 

For  the  aim  must  always  be  to  make  each  grave  a picture  in  itself,  with  a 
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beauty  of  its  own,  and  liaviug  an  iiiterobt  peculiar  to  itself,  especially  in  the 
estimation  of  those  most  interested  in  it.  ■ , 1 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  each  grave  should  have  a bright  and 
cheerful  appearance  at  every  time  of  the  year,  I have  always  found  it  host  to 
plant  them  with  both  shrubs  and  llowers  ; or  where  flowers  alone  are  used  in 
the  little  bed,  if  the  space  is  large  enough  there  ought  to  be  a few  neat  little 
shrubs  on  tho  grass.  A rough  sketch  of  a grave  planted  in  this  way  is  given 
in  Fig.  3 : the  little  bed  was  filled  quite  close  with  the  best  churchyard  summer- 
flowering  plant  I have  ever  met  with,  Campanula  pusilla  alba,  the  dense  mass 
of  pure  white  bolls,  and  the  bright  yellow  Iletinospora,  on  the  green  grass, 
bonlered  with  the  pure  white  spar,  formed  a picture  which  my  sketch  cannot 
do  justice  to.  Where  a number  of  graves  are  kept,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  bright  with  flowers,  a few  may  be  planted  so  as  to  look  very  well  with 
shrubs  only,  as  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  a little  golden  cross  on  the  bright  green 
turf,  planted  with  Eetinospora  plumosa  aurea.  This  was  planted  several  years 
ago,  and  being  well  exposed  to  the  sun  it  keeps  quite  close  in  habit  with  very 
little  cutting,  and  is  always  “ a thing  of  beauty.” 

Fig.  5 is  a rough  sketch  of  one  where  tho  corner  beds  are  planted  quite 
close  with  Eetinospora  plumosa  aurea,  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  are  three 
plants  of  Cupressus  lutea,  leaving  room  for  one  flowering  plant  in  summer, 
but  for  several  bulbs  in  spring.  This  also  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the 
tombstone  being  a beautiful  little  marble  cross,  the  green  grass  and  the  golden 
Eetinospora  against  the  pure  white  marble  are  beautiful.  When  the  tombstone 
is  marble  with  a recumbent  tablet,  or  cross  of  marble,  a beautiful  effect  may 
be  produced  by  covering  all  the  remainder  of  the  grave  with  green  or  golden 
ivy.  But  whether  flowers  and  shrubs  are  used  together  or  separately,  the 
greatest  care  is  required  in  their  selection  and  arrangement,  for  the  object 
must  be  to  make  each  grave  really  beautiful  in  itself,  and  as  nearly  perfect  in 
neatness  as  possible.  The  smaller  the  space  the  greater  the  necessity  for  neat- 
ness in  gi-ass,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 


For  spring  there  is  no  lack  of  bulbs,  the  snowdrop  tho  first,  aid  th  e mos 
beautiful  of  all  churchyard  flowers,  cheering  us  with  its  beauty  and  purity, 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  ; tho  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  and  tho  dwarf  varie- 
ties of  tulips  are  all  suitable,  and  make  the  churchyard  even  more  bright  and 
cheering  in  spring  than  it  can  very  easily  bo  made  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year. 

As  soon  as  these  arc  past  their  best  they  must  be  removed,  when  their 
places  may  bo  filled  with  pansies,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  lobelias,  verbenas, 
dwarf  stocks,  and  asters,  and  the  beautiful  Campanula  pusilla  alba.  Every 
plant  must  bo  neat  and  small  in  size  and  in  foliage,  for  this  reason;  1 am 
afraid  the  geranium  must  bo  excluded.  I tried  it  again  and  again,  but  gave 
it  up  several  years  ago  on  account  of  the  size  of  its  foliage. 

The  graves  of  the  young  are  generally  planted  with  white  flowers,  suitable 
ones  for  the  purpose  can  quite  easily  be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  for  late  autumn  a really  good  dwarf  white-flowering  hardy  plant  is  much 
wanted.  For  if  the  work  is  to  be  extended  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  really  good  hardy  flowering  plants  be  found  for  the  purpose , 
but  no  doubt  when  the  demand  is  increased  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  it. 
But  whatever  flowers  or  shrubs  are  used,  their  beauty  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  keeping  the  grass  in  neat  and  tidy  order,  in  the  cutting  of  which  Clark’s 
or  Eidgway’s  patent  grass  cutters  will  be  found  to  be  a great  boon  to  all  inte- 
rested in  the  work. 

Cut  flowers  and  dried  grasses  are  sometimes  largely  used,  especially  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  : when  good  and  real  their  effect  is  cheering,  but  dried 
I grass  is  unreal,  and  artificial  flowers  are  worse,  and  we  have  enough  of 
1 unreality  and  make-believe  in  life  without  being  followed  by  such  things  to  the 
' grave  ; while  their  effect,  instead  of  cheering,  is  really  saddening.  For,  although 
I we  cannot  by  churchyard  decoration  benefit  the  dead,  let  us  endeavour 
1 thereby  to  benefit,  cheer,  and  comfort  the  living. 


Fig.  2.— Grass  or  Flowers  in  Centre  and  Border  of  Shrubs.  (See  page  129). 


Many  of  the  varieties  of  Eetinospora  are  exceedingly  useful  and  appropriate 
for  the  work,  but  whether  for  massing  or  for  specimen  plants  the  most  useful 
one  I have  met  with  is  Eetinospora  plumosa  aurea,  which  can  be  kept  sufficiently 
dwarf  for  the  purpose  for  several  years. 

The  next  in  importance  is  Cupressus  lutea,  small  plants  of  which  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  well  grown  are  more  graceful  than  the  others. 
But  small  plants  of  many  of  tho  varieties  of  Cupressus,  Biota,  Juniperus, 
Thuja,  and  Box,  or  any  other  plant  with  small  leaves  and  a neat  habit  of 
growth,  may  be  used,  but  the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  which  can  be 
kept  of  a proper  size  for  the  work  for  several  years.  From  three  to  nine 
inches  in  height  will  generally  be  quite  large  enough  for  these  plants,  unless 
when  the  space  is  large  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  graceful,  when  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  may  not  be  too  much. 

When  the  tombstone  is  a cross,  small  plants  of  either  green  or  golden  Irish 
yew  may  be  used,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  planted  under 
the  arms  of  the  cross. 

Another  very  valuable  class  of  plants  for  tho  purpose  is  the  Euonymus, 
several  varieties  of  which,  when  grown  as  standards,  with  nice  stems  of 
about  two  feet,  are  exceedingly  useful  and  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  the 
late  severe  winters  liave  been  very  hard  upon  them.  15ut  there  is  no  necessity 
at  present  for  enumerating  tlie  varieties  of  plants  suitable  for  tho  purpose,  for 
if  the  demand  for  them  could  only  be  produced  our  nurserymen  would  very  soon 
supply  us  with  many  plants  even  more  suitable  for  tho  purpose  than  those 
already  mentioned — plants  specially  grown  for  tho  purpose,  not  only  with 
bright  foliage,  but  with  beautiful  (lowers  for  summer  and  berries  for  winter. 

'J'ho  supply  of  flowers  suitable  for  tho  purpose  is  already  great,  but  no 
doubt  many  others  still  more  suitable  wtuM  bo  found  wore  tho  demand  for 
them  inereased, 


AUSTRALIAN  TIMBERS. 

Not  long  since  a question  was  seriously  raised  regarding  the  alleged  scarcity 
of  tanning  materials  ; like  the  subject  of  paper  materials,  the  probability  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  supply  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  than  an  im- 
portant light.  It  would  seem,  not  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  are 
absolutely  failing,  but  that  man  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  his  own  interests  to 
discover  or  develop  any  new  industry,  notwithstanding  that  new  discoveries  in 
science  are  rather  the  rule  nowadays  than  the  exception.  Physical  or 
mechanical  science,  however,  seems  to  be^the  most  fashionable  and  to  find  most 
devotees  ; nevertheless,  there  are  fine  fields  of  discovery  in  natural  science, 
and  more  particularly  in  that  section  bearing  on  the  application  of  plants ; 
and,  moreover,  good  reasons  why  those  discoveries  should  bo  prosecuted  are 
well  exemplified  by  the  demands  for  paper  materials,  tanning  substances,  new 
dyes,  caoutchouc  or  iudia  rubber,  and  new  medicinal  products.  It  is  Australia 
to  which  attention  is  naturally  directed  as  a source  of  many  valuable  new 
commercial  commodities.  Hitherto  tho  long  journey  from  England  and  tho 
cost  of  freight  has  been,  perhaps,  the  only  drawback  to  the  more  general 
utilization  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  great  colony.  In  a climate  suited  in  every 
way  for  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  our  own  British  orchard  produce,  but 
also  of  many  semi-tropical  fruits,  it  is  surprising  that  such  fruits  have  not 
before  this  been  imported  in  quantities  to  British  ports.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  tho  recent  importation  of  fresh  fruits  from  Australia  to  tho  Paris 
Exhibition  will  sufficiently  prove  tho  capability  of  such  a scheme,  and  result 
in  a thorough  system  of  traffic  in  tho  fruit  trade,  and,  moreover,  open  fresh 
fields  for  tho  introduction  of  Australian  produce  generally.  , • 1 

In  a descriptive  catalogue  of  Victorian  timbers  exhibited  in  the  Industrial 
and  Technological  Museum,  Melbourne,  tho  value  of  Austr.aliau  woods  for 
1 furniture,  building,  and  other  purposes,  is  exemplified.  Oousidering  the  very 
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Rvcftt  variety  of  UBofuI  and  ornamental  wood«  nrodiicud  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  it  is  aurprisirif)' that  soinu  of  tlio  host  or  tlioin,  sucli  as  tlio  Muon 
pino  (Dacrydium  Franklini),  tlio  Tasmanian  myrtle  {Fayiin  Ounniiiiihainl), 
the  musk  wood  (.lo^r  aryophylla),  tho  doj^wood  (llcd/ordia  mliciiui),  and 
otliors,  aro  not  more  used  by  cabinot  makers  in  this  country.  It  lias  always 
been  said  that  tho  expense  of  freight  militatos  against  bringing  heavy  wooils 
fiomBiioh  a distuiioo  as  Australia;  but  if  too  costly  to  bo  nsod  in  snbstanoo  for 
furniture,  it  would  seem  that  they  might  bo  applied  as  veneers,  for  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  some  of  those  just  enunioratod  aro  unique  in  figure  and  colour. 
It  is  not  that  tlioso  splendid  woods  arodiflicnlt  to  obtain,  or  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  a continuous  supply  ; on  tho  contrary,  many  of  tho  trees  are  widely 
distributed,  and  the  woods  aro  to  bo  had  in  unlimited  quantities.  Thus,  for 
instance,  tho  so-called  Tasmania  myrtle,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
evergreen  beech,  occurs  over  a tolerably  wide  range  in  Victoria,  and  consti- 
tuting tho  main  forest  for  many  miles  on  the  Mount  Baw-Baw  ranges.  On 
account  of  the  great  diameter  of  these  massive  trees,  very  large  planks  are 
obtainable.  The  wood  is  used  in  the  colony  for  cogs  of  wheels  by  millwrights, 
as  well  as  by  cabinet  makers  for  various  articles  of  furniture.  The  musk 
wood  tree  is  often  found  up  to  a height  of  60  feet,  but  seldom  or  never  exceed- 
ing that  height.  It  is  confined  to  moist  umbrageous  forest  gullies,  but  is  very 
abundant  in  those  situations.  The  wood  is  of  a yellowish  or  brownish  colour, 
beautifully  mottled,  with  a very  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  hard,  and  suitable 
for  fancy  articles  of  furniture,  pianofortes,  as  well  as  for  turnery  purposes. 

In  the  genus  Acacia  numerous  specimens  furnish  a variety  of  ornamental 
woods.  The  principal  of  these  are,  perhaps,  tho  black  wood  or  light  wood 
(Acacia  mdanoxylon),  a large  tree,  abundant  on  the  rich  river  flats  and  in  the 
valleys.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  heavjq  and  is  useful  for  all  purposes 
where  strength  and  flexibility  are  required,  being  largely  used  by  coachbuilders 
in  every  department  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  by  coopers,  for  railway  carriages 


ings,  and  for  railway  sloopors,  piers,  and  bridges.  Bosidos  tho  uses  of  tho 
wood,  tho  resin  exudes  from  tho  tree  in  very  largo  quantities.  Kssential  oil 
and  other  extracts  have  also  been  ])rcparel  from  tho  foliage.  Tlio  most 
colossal  species  is,  perhaps,  J'Jacalyptun  aiiiyjdalina,  which  is  known  locally 
under  various  names  as  stringy  bark,  messmate,  peppermint,  &c.  It  is  said 
to  bo  not  uncommonly  found  up  to  a heij^ht  of  420  foot,  and  sometimes  to  attain 
a still  greater  height.  Tho  wood  is  hard  and  close-graiuod,  well  adapted  for 
house-building,  planking  of  ships,  shingles,  rails,  and  other  purposes.  This 
species  contains  moro  oil  in  its  foliage  than  any  of  its  congeners  ; 1,000  lbs.  of 
fresh-gathered  leaves,  with  their  small  branchlets,  yiebl  by  distillation  000 
ounces  of  oil.  It  is  rubefacient,  disinfectant,  and  employed  externally  in 
rheumatio  affections,  and  in  perfumery,  scenting  soaps,  &c.  Tho  spotted 
gum  of  Victoria  (Eucalyptua  goniocatyx)  is  a species  often  found  of  a very 
large  size,  but  mostly  of  moderate  dimensions.  Tho  wood  is  hard, 
straight,  and  even-grained,  and  is  employed  in  the  colony  chiefly  for 
joists,  beams,  rafters,  and  heavy  framing  work,  as  well  as  by  coopers 
for  staves.  The  bark  is  described  as  being  usually  deciduous,  but  some- 
times persistent.  The  species  produces  resin  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
from  100  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves  16  oz.  of  essential  oil  have  been  obtained.  For 
illuminating  purposes  this  oil  is  admirably  adapted  ; it  produces  a brilliant 
white  flame,  superior  in  intensity  and  colour  to  that  from  the  best  American 
kerosene,  and  its  use  in  kerosene  lamps  does  not  cause  any  smoke  or  smell, 
and  is  free  from  danger.  The  other  most  useful  species  valued  for  their 
timber  are — Eucalyptus  rostrata,  the  red  gum  tree,  a tall-growing  tree,  very 
abundant  along  the  river  flats  and  open  valleys,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a 
brownish-red  colour,  and  is  used  alike  for  furniture,  carpentry,  agricultural 
implements,  and  ship  and  house  building ; E.  leucoxylon,  the  iron  bark  tree, 
often  growing  to  a great  height,  and  producing,  perhaps,  the  strongest  timber 
of  the  whole  of  the  eucalypts  ; and  E.  obliqua,  the  Victorian  stringy  bark 


Fig.  3.— Cross  in  Flowers  on  Grass  and  Shrubs  at  the  Four  Corners. 


and  trucks,  and  in  the  better  class  of  agricultural  implements.  The  colour  of 
the  wood  is  a rich  reddish  brown  with  dark  markings,  in  some  specimens  sur- 
passing in  appearance  even  the  finer  kinds  of  walnut.  The  myall  wood,  now 
well  known  for  making  pipes,  is  the  produce  of  Acacia  homalophylla.  It  is  a 
small  tree  found  in  the  Malleo  Scrub,  valued  for  its  fine  violet-scented  dark- 
coloured  wood  ; besides  being  used  for  pipes,  it  is  also  applied  to  whip  handles 
and  small  articles  of  turnery.  This  species  also  exudes  copious  supplies  of 
gum  during  the  summer  season. 

The  common  wattle  {Acacia  decurrens),  as  well  as  the  green  wattle,  black  i 
wattle,  and  feathery  wattle  (A.  mollisima],  and  the  silver  wattle  {A.  dealhata),  \ 
are  all  valuable,  not  only  for  their  woods,  but  for  their  barks,  which  contain  j 
tannin,  and  some  of  which  are  regularly  used  by  tanners  in  the  colony.  The 
trees  grow  to  a moderate  height,  but  are  very  abundant  in  some  districts, 
and  the  bark  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity.  The  trees  are  stripped 
in  September  and  the  two  or  three  months  following,  and  the  bark  being 
allowed  to  dry,  is  at  once  in  a condition  fit  for  market ; a useful  gum  known 
as  wattle  gum  is  procured  from  these  trees. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the  uses  and  probable  extended 
apphcatioii  of  the  products  of  the  Eucalypti  that  a few  notes  on  the  products 
contained  in  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Melbourne  will  exemplify  the  value  of 
this  great  genus . Of  all  the  species  the  blue  gum  (E.  globulus)  is  certainly  the 
best  known,  on  account  of  its  reputation,  whether  justly  so  or  not  is  still  un- 
proved, of  purifying  malarious  districts.  Few  trees,  perhaps,  have  ever 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  this  species.  Trees  have  been  planted  in  almost 
every  country  where  it  could  possibly  succeed,  and  even  in  small  private 
gardens  the  blue  gum  is  very  often  to  be  found.  As  a timber  tree  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  valuable,  on  account  of  the  colossal  size  to  which  it  grows,  and  its 
extremely  rapid  growth,  together  with  the  great  strength  and  diu’ability  of 
the  timber,  which  in  the  colony  is  largely  used  for  beams,  joists,  &c.,  in  build- 


tree,  a gigantic  tree,  and  not  unfrequently  attaining  a height  of  from  300  ft. 
to  400  ft.,  with  a very  thick,  rugged,  and  fibrous  bark  ; hence  its  local  name. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  not  so  strong  and  durable  as  most  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  straight  and  even-grained,  and  is  readily  split  into  fencings,  palings, 
shingles,  &c.  ; nevertheless,  it  is  very  liable  to  warp  and  twist.  The,  thick 
fibrous  bark  is  used  for  thatching  houses.  The  woods  here  enumerated  are 
but  a mere  tithe  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  Australian  forests,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  that  India  has  recently  sent  into  the  English  market  samples 
of  its  native  timbers,  with  a view  to  establishing  a traffic  with  this  country, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
Australian  woods  will  appear  regularly  in  the  timber  market, — Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


FIGS  UNDER  GLASS. 

It  is  not  a frequent  occurrence  to  meet  with  a house  devoted  wholly 
to  figs,  except  in  gardens  of  large  extent,  nor  is  it  often  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  for  reading  of  their  cultural  requirements  or  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  several  varieties,  so  seldom  do  writers  refer  to  the 
furnishing  and  keeping  of  the  fig  house.  It  must  in  the  first  place  be 
acknowledged  that  the  fig  is  of  less  importance  than  the  grape  vine, 
and  hardly  equal  in  general  usefulness  to  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for 
I should  mislead  my  readers  were  I to  claim  for  it  an  equality  with 
either  of  the  three  fruits  mentioned.  I am  anxious  to  state  the  case 
fairly,  and  in  the  interests  of  owners  of  gardens  generally  I would  say 
that  to  the  vinery  and  peach  house  should  be  added  the  fig  house 
wherever  practicable.  Provided  it  is  properly  furnished,  and 
managed  with  a fair  amount  of  care  and  skill,  it  will  be  found  at  once 
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interestinff  and  pi'ofitalilc.  The  trees,  whether  planted  out  or  grown 
in  pots,  will  bear  two  crops  annually,  and  produce  a lilieral  supply 
extending  over  a very  long  period.  Tney  will,  indeed,  if  forced  gently, 
supply  ripe  fruit  from  early  in  the  summer  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  supplies  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  an  ample  return 
for  the  expense  incurred  in  building  the  house  and  for  the  labour 
involved  in  its  management.  I should  like  to  sec  fig  houses  in  gardens 
of  moderate  size,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  if  it  were  more  generally 
known  how  profitable  they  are  they  would  bo  regarded  with  more 
favour  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

A costly  structure  is  not  necessary  for  figs,  as  they  do  not  require 
the  house  to  be  of  very  large  size  or  to  be  fitted  up  in  an  elaborate 
manner.  A mere  glass  shed  will,  in  fact,  suffice,  and  it  may  have  a 
lean-to  or  span  roof,  the  latter  being  preferable,  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  where  there  is  no  wall  against  which  to  put  the  house.  A 
span-roof  house  forty  feet  in  length  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
in  width  will  be  most  suitable  for  a garden  of  mediuni  size.  A house 
of  this  description  will  be  just  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  trees  to  be  pushed  on  during  the  spring 
with  artificial  heat  for  early  supplies,  and  the  other  for  the  trees  to 
come  on  naturally,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  with  the  protection  of 
glass  only.  For  those  who  are  prepared  to  be  content  with  one  set  of 
tives  a house  of  the  width. mentioned  and  a length  of  twenty-five  feet 
will  answer  admirably.  The  plainest  of  houses  will  answer  every 
purpose,  and  the  side  or  front  walls,  according  as  the  house  is  provided 
with  span  or  lean-to  roofs,  should  be  three  feet  high,  and  the^  lower 
part  of  the  sashes  or  bars  rest  upon  them.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
side  lights,  and  instead  of  providing  them  have  openings  along  the 


extend  their  branches  over  the  path  at  a height,  of  course,  that  will 
allow  plenty  of  head  room.  Any  ordinary  soil  of  a friable  character 
will  do  for  the  border,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  will  suffice  to  dig 
over  the  soil  and  add  a little  manure  if  the  staple  is  poor,  or  road  drift 
or  other  grit  if  it  is  naturally  close  in  texture.  In  the  latter  case 
charred  refuse  may  also  be  added  with  advantage.  To  drain  the  border 
as  for  vines  or  peach  trees  is  not  necessary,  as  the  supply  of  moisture 
will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  a constantly- 
saturated  state  of  the  border  can  be  easily  prevented.  Moreover,  the 
fig  requires  plenty  of  moisture,  and  does  not  quickly  suffer  from  a 
superabundance  during  the  growing  season. 

Pot  culture  will  answer  admirably  in  houses  of  large  size,  and  is 
particularly  suited  for  structures  of  limited  dimensions.  In  houses 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  width  it  is  decidedly  better  to  grow  them  in 
pots,  and  to  those  who  have  small  houses  pot  culture  can  be  most 
strongly  recommended.  I have  a small  house  which  for  some  years 
past  has  been  devoted  to  pot  trees,  and  with  much  success ; and  an 
amateur  friend  of  mine  who  has  devoted  a span-roof  eight  feet  wide 
and  twenty  feet  long  to  the  same  purpose  obtains  from  it  a surprising 
quantity  of  fruit  every  season.  At  the  eommencement  he  simply 
cleared  the  stages  away  and  stood  the  pots  on  the  floor  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  walk,  and  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment sinee.  For  pot  trees  a mixture  of  good  loam  and  well-rotted 
manure  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  manure  is  the 
most  suitable.  But  so  rich  a compost  for  a border  in  which  the  roots 
are  able  to  extend  freely  would  produce  an  excessive  degree  of  luxuri- 
ance and  wood  too  soft  for  fruit  bearing.  Pot  trees  require  also  a rich 
top  dressing,  such  as  a compost  of  loam  and  manure  in  equal  propor- 


Fig.  4.— Golden  Cross  on  Green  Ground.  (See  page  73i;. 


wall  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  top  ventilators  to  be  provided  In  the 
usual  way.  The  openings  along  the  wall  should  be  about  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  thirty  inch'es  in  length,  and  be  fitted  with  shutters  for  the 
regulation  of  the  ventilation.  The  openings  should  be  placed  about  a 
yard  apart.  For  the  efficient  heating  of  a fig  house  up  to  sixteen  feet 
in  width,  a flow  and  return  four-inch  pipe  on  each  side  ■will  suffice, 
unless  the  forcing  is  to  be  commenced  at  a very  early  period  in  the 
year,  in  which  case  a flow  and  return  of  the  diameter  mentioned  along 
the  side  of  the  centre  path  should  be  provided  in  addition. 

Figs  may  be  most  successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  and  when  the 
house  is  of  moderate  dimensions  they  should  be  so  grown.  In 
pots  they  can  without  difficulty  be  kept  well  within  bounds,  and 
they  will  bear  abundantly,  provided  they  are  liberally  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Planted  out  in  a border  and  the  branches 
trained  to  a roof  trellis,  or  to  form  bushes,  they  will  require  less 
frecpient  attention.  I am  not  particularly  favourable  to  .the  .practice 
of  training  the  fig-tree  in  a similar  manner  to  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
f(jr  in  the  form  of  bushes  they  bear  as  heavy  a crop  in  proportion  to  the 
space  occupied,  and  they  have  a much  more  pleasing  appearance. 
When  bush  training  is  adopted  they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  whole 
of  the  house  ; there  is  no  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  fruit 
trees  grown  under  glass,  to  keep  them  some  distance  apart  and  to 
pinch  and  prune  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  branches  of  one  tree 
touching  those  of  its  neighbours.  At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be 
so  erowdcid  that  the  loaves  do  not  have  sufficient  sjjaoc  for  their 
development,  or  the  shoots  light  enough  to  ensure  their  attaining  a 
proper  degree  of  maturity.  A house  twelve  feet  wide  will  allord 
room  fur  one  row  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  these  can  bo  allowed  to 


tions  in  the  spring  of  each  year  in  which  they  are  not  repotted,  and 
they  ought  also  to  receive  onoe  or  twice  a week  during  the  summer 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Trees  planted  out  may  with  advantage 
have  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  after  they  have  been  some 
time  in  bearing,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  naturally  poor.  But  they 
must  not  be  too  liberally  fed,  and  so  long  as  they  grow  vigorously  aud 
produce  full-sized  fruit  the  aid  of  stimulants  will  not  be  required. 

The  trees,  whether  for  pots  or  planting  out,  should  have  a clear 
stem  of  not  loss  than  twelve  inches,  and  generally  speaking  they, 
should  be  kept  to  a single  stem  by  the  removal  of  the  suckers  as  they  rise. 

I do  not  intend  entering  at  any  length  into  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  fig  house  at  the  present  moment.  I would,  however,^ 
observe  that  a temperature  of  70  deg.  is  most  suitable  for  the  trees 
started  with  artificial  heat,  excepting  in  bright  sunny  weather,  when 
the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  80  deg.  or  85  deg.  A mode- 
rate degree  of  ventilation  will  suffice,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  to; 
prevent  scorching  of  the  foliage.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
root  and  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  humidity  ate  essential  to 
success.  The  trees  should,  from  the  time  of  starting  into  growth  till 
the  earliest  fruits  are  ripening,  be  syringed  twice  a day.  1 would 
further  observe  that  unless  the  syringe  is  plied  vigorously  the  foliage 


vill  quickly  become  infested  with  red  spider. 

The  finest  varieties  for  general  cultivation  arc  Ih'own  Tnvlm\j,  Whlto 
Marseilles,  Brunswich,  Jiourjassotte  Qrise,  Neip-o  Jjanjo,  and  Whlto 
Ischia.  These  are  all  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  with  the  exception 
)f  the  Brunswick.  To  those  who  require  a very  limited  number  of 


inds,  the  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Negro  liargi 
ipecially  recommended. 
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SHORT  NOTKS  FOR  SMALL  OARDENS. 

Ity  tho  ViCAU'S  tlAllDKNKU. 

Knowing  how  f'l'oat  la  llio  iiitoroafc  taken  by  many  atnatcars  in  tlio 
cultivation  of  tlio  choicer  kitula  of  fruit  under  f'lass,  I shall  in  these 
notes  hriofly  refer  to  tho  arran<'einont  anil  plantin''  of  orchard  houses 
and  vineries  suitable  for  gardens  of  moderate  extent. 

Advantaohs  of  Orchard  Houses. 

M hatever  may  be  said  or  written  to  tho  contrary,  there  can  bo  no 
question  that  tho  cultivation  of  such  choice  fruits  as  iieaehcs  and 
nectarines  is  a very  precarious  affair  in  English  gardens,  unless  tho 
trees  have  tho  assistance  of  glass.  In  some  districts  more  favoured 
than  others  good  crops  may  with  skilful  management  be  obtained  in 
the  majority  of  seasons  ; but,  speaking  generally,  there  will  in  a lonr' 
scries  of  years  bo  a much  larger  percentage  of  failures  than  of  satis” 
i.ietory  crops.  The  cultivator  of  peaches  and  nectarines  against  the 
open  wall  has  to  contend  not  only  with  nipping  frosts  and  piercing 
winds  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and  the  fruit  in  an  incipient  state, 
but  with  cold  wet  sximmers  and  the  resultant  consequences  of  ill- 
npened  wood  and  imperfectly-formed  flower  buds.  Tho  influence  of  a 
cold  and  wet  summer  upon  the  peaches  and  nectarines  is  in  many  in- 
stances  Ignored  by  those  who,  despite  the  lessons  of  the  last  few  years, 
believe  111  the  practicability  of  growing  them  with  profit  out  of  doors! 
But  according  to  my  experience,  which  is  not  by  any  means  short,  the 
weather  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  is  a more  important  factor 
than  either  tho  spring  frosts  or  winds.  Against  the  destructive  effects 
■ 1 1 spring  the  trees  may  be  protected,  pro- 

vided there  IS  sufficient  protective  materials  and  plenty  of  time  at  com- 
mand, but  I have  yet  to  learn  how  the  cultivator  is  to  protect  the  trees 
against  the  adverse  influences  of  a cold  and  sunless  summer,  unless  it 


add  oonsiderably  to  the  cost,  are  not  necessary,  and  I would  recom- 
mend instead  side  walls  two  feet  in  width  with  openings  at  iutr-rvals 
foi  the  admission  of  air.  In  a house  of  the  width  and  height  men- 
tioned the  sashes  will  bo  tvvelvo  feet  in  length,  and  the  angle  for"y 
degrees,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  snitable  angle  for  trnit  houses 
A span-roof  house  formed  with  ten-feet  lights  and  about  thirteen 

he  .n?  a smaller  size  cannot 

be  lecoinmended.  Ihe  lean-tos  should  have  an  angle  similar  to  the 
span  roofs,  and  the  width  must  be  regulated  by  tho  height  of  the  back 

ve‘^'=/ found 
nmfi  h fofl'o  openings  at  the  sides  ventilators 

inust  be  provided  in  the  roof,  and  should  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  con- 
tinuous  throughout  the  whole  length,  and  in  the  case  of  span  roofs  on 
^ woodwork,  it  may  be  added,  should  be  strong  without 
being  very  heavy,  and  the  materials  used  of  good  quality.  ^ 

The  Formation  oi<’  Borders. 

In  arranging  the  interior  of  the  house,  a walk  should  be  provided 
down  tho  centre  of  the  span  roofs  and  at  the  back  of  the  lean-tos,  and 

comfort,  a width  of  three  feet  being  the  most  suitable.  A border  will 
be  required  unless  pot  culture  is  adopted,  and  this  may  be  wholly 
inside,  or  part  in  and  part  outside ; but  in  the  case  of  houses  of  the 
width  here  mentioned  an  inside  border  will  suffice  for  the  trees.  An 
inside  border  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
cultivator,  so  that  the  moisture  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trees.  As  a set-off  to  this  the  trees  will,  if  the  watering  is 
neglected,  sufter  more  quickly  than  those  of  which  a portion  of  the  roots 
are  outside.  When  one  half  of  the  border  is  to  be  inside  and  the  other 
halt  outside,  the  side  walls  must  be  turned  on  arches  to  allow  the  roots 
to  push  into  the  outer  portion.  In  any  case  the  trees  should  have  a 


Fig.  5,— Grass  Turf  with  Shrubs  in  Centre  and  Corners. 


(See  page  730) 


be  with  glass.  _ There  are  some  districts  where  the  trees  do  not  pn 
perly  ripen  their  wood,  except  in  hot  summers,  such  as  that  of  186! 
and  although  the  advocates  of  outdoor  culture  seldom  refer  to  th 
tact,  the  requirements  of  residents  in  these  districts  must  be  take 
into  account.  I must  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  entir 
abandonment  of  the  outdoor  eulture  of  peaches  and-  nectarines,  bu 
1 would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  0 
ruit  annually,  and  are  able  to  do  so,  to  provide  themselves  with 
roomy  and  substantial  orchard  house.  In  districts  where  the  trees  d 
tairly  well  against  the  open  walls  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
supplementary  to  those  under  glass,  but  in  other  eases  I would  advis 
their  replacement  with  fruits  that  are  hardier,  and  consequently  suffe 
l6ss  iroDi  vicissitnid6s  of  tlio  English,  climate.  ' 

Construction  of  the  Orchard  House.  ^ 

In  the  building  of  an  orchard  house  the  owner  of  the  garden  mus 
ot  course  shape  his  course  in  the  matter  of  size  accordin'^  to  th 
amount  he  intends  expending.  To  build  a house  of  even  small  size  is 
am  well  aware,  a costly  affair  ; yet  I would  suggest  the  erection  of  1 
house  ot  moderate  dimensions,  if  not  of  large  size.  SmMf  houses  ar 
more  expensive  in  comparison  to  the  accommodation  they  Afford  thai 
large  ones,  and  they  so  quickly  become  heated  and  cooled  as  thi 
weather  changes  that  they  require  as  much,  if  not  more,  time  to  b< 
expended  upon  their  management.  Span  roofs  are  preferable  to  lean-tos 
as  they  cost  less  m proportion  to  the  available  space  within  them  anc 
the  trees  can  enjoy  more  full  exposure  to  the  light  and  air  on  al 

despised,  and  where  a suitable  wall  is 
available  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and  a lean-to  erectec 
against  It.  A very  suitable  structure  for  a garden  of  comparativeh 
small  size  would  be  a span  roof  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  lengtl 
by  sixteen  feet  in  width  and  eleven  feet  in  height.  Side  lights  whtcl 


border  three  feet  in  depth,  and  this  should  have  underneath  it  a twelve- 
inch  layer  of  brick  or  other  rubble,  to  prevent  any  stagnation  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  On  gravel  and  other  subsoils,  through  which  the 
moisture  readily  passes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  drainage  of  any 
description.  Where  drainage  materials  are  necessary,  the  soil  must 
be  taken  out  to  a depth  of  four  feet,  and  the  rubble  be  spread  over  the 
bottom  to  a depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  covered  with  turf,  grass 
side  downwards.  ^ The  next  step  will  be  to  fill  in  the  remaining  space 
with  suitable  soil.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  formation  of  a 
bolder  for  fruit  trees  than  sound  turfy  loam  ; but  it  is  too  expensive 
to  admit  of  a border  of  large  size  being  made  with  it.  In  very  many 
instances  the  best  of  the  soil  taken  out  previous  to  laying  down  the 
drainage  will  answer  every  purpose.  If  it  is  naturally  poor  a little 
well-rotted  manure  may  be  added,  but  not  otherwise,  or  the  trees  will 
grow  with  excessive  luxuriance  during  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  give  much  trouble  in  bringing  them  within  bounds.  It  is  not, 
as  a rule,  until  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing  that  they  require  the 
assistance  of  fertilizing  agents,  and  it  is  a very  simple  matter  to  sup- 
ply them  with  liquid  manure,  or  to  apply  rich  top  dressings  as  soon  as 
it  is  evident  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted. 

Furnishing  an  Orchard  House. 

In  furnishing  an  orchard  house  the  owner  has  the  choice  of  bush 
trees,  in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  trained  trees.  Good  crops  may  be 
obtained  from  pot  trees,  but  they  requii-e  much  close  attention  and 
entail  so  much  labour  throughout  the  growing  season  that  I would 
advise  the  amateur  to  pause  before  [adopting  them,  more  especially  if 
he  has  but  little  spare  time.  Generally  speaking,  trees  planted  out 
are  decidedly  preferable,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  grow  peaches,  nectarines, 
cherries,  figs,  and  grapes  in  the  same  house,  bushes  wiU  be  the  best. 

I If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  grow  peaches  and  nectarines. 
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trees  trained  to  a roof  trellis  fixed  about  twelve  inclies  from  the  glass 
will  be  the  most  desirable.  In  a mixed  collection  of  fruit  the  giape 
vines  should  be  planted  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  and  trained  to  the  root 
with  a single  cane  each.  The  lateral  growth  must  also  be  pinched  in 
rather  close  to  prevent  the  trees  in  the  borders  being  shaded  to  an 
iniurious  extent.  If  the  vines  are  planted  eight  feet  apart  and  not 
allowed  to  spread  more  than  eighteen  inches  on  each  side  ff  Ibe  main 
rod  there  will  not  be  any  risk  of  the  trees  suffering  inaterially  ^ 
deficiency  of  light.  A border  between  seven  and  eight  leet  in  width 
will  afford  room  for  two  rows  of  bush  trees,  and  these  should  be  planted 
five  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  so  arranged  that  every  three  trees  ^rin 
a triangle.  The  trees  for  training  to  the  roof  should  be  planted  about 
six  feet  apart  to  allow  space  for  a due  proportion  of  early,  mid-season, 
and  late  varieties.  Some  cultivators,  1 am  well  aware,  allow  the  trees 
a space  of  twelve  feet,  and  when  there  are  several  houses  to  attord  a 


Walnut  (Juglans  regia). 

Successional  supply  for  a long  period  there  is  no  objection  to  con- 
fining the  trees  in  each  structure  to  a small  number.  But  in  gardens 
where  there  is  only  one  structure  it  is  essential  that  it  should  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  sorts  to  afford  a supply  extending  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible. 

Select  Fbuits  for  the  Orchard  House. 

The  selection  of  varieties  of  the  respective  fruits  to  be  growm  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  for  not  only  should  the  several  kinds  be 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  they  should  ripen  successionally.  In 
planting  a span-roof  house  wholly  with  peaches  and  nectarine  trees  at 
a distance  of  six  feet,  as  advised  above,  sixteen  will  be  required.  Of 
these  twelve  should  be  peaches  and  four  nectarines,  unless  the  latter 
are  very  highly  esteemed,  in  which  case  the  proportion  should  be 
increased.  The  peaches  I would  recommend  are  Hale’s  Earlv, 
Alexander,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dr.  Hogg,  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  one  tree  each  ; and  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  and 
Noblesse,  two  trees  each.  The  nectarines  should  be  Lord  Napier, 
Rivers’s  ’Orange,  Pine-apple,  and  Stanwick  Elruge,  one  tree  of  each. 
These  kinds  should,  in  furnishing  a house  with  bush  trees,  be  planted 
in  the  same  proportion.  For  the  orchard  house  there  are  no  better 
grapes  than  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwatei,  and  they 
should  be  planted  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one.  The  finest  of 
the  cherries  for  the  orchard  house  are  Early  Rivers,  Black  Tartarip, 
Elton,  Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt,  and  Bohemian 
Black  Bigarreau.  The  most  suitable  of  the  figs  which  should  be  grown 
in  large  pots  are  Negro  Largo,  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Marseilles. 


that  if  they  are  required  in  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  incurved 
varieties  they  must  be  propagated  early  and  have  their  last  stopping 
quite  a month  earlier  than  the  other  sections. 

Assuming  that  the  stock  of  plants  has  yet  to  be  propagated  or  pur- 
chased, I should  advise  that  no  steps  be  taken  at  present  further  than 
to  make  the  selection  of  varieties.  If  they  are  not  already  in  stock 
orders  may  be  given  now  for  the  plants  to  be  delivered  in  due  time. 
But  the  first  week  in  March  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
having  the  cuttings  put  in,  and  from  the  first  every  encouragement 
must  be  given  them  to  strike  quickly.  The  aid  of  bottom  heat,  such 
as  a cucumber  bed  affords,  will  be  just  the  place  in  which  to  place  the 
cuttings  to  induce  them  to  strike  quickly.  . , n v j 

If  the  plants  have  to  be  purchased  a stipulation  should  be  made 
for  them  to  be  delivered  in  the  third  week  in  March.  Whether  the 
plants  are  raised  at  home  or  bought  in,  the  after  treatment  must  be 
the  same.  A warm  frame  or  pit  must  be  provided  for  them  where 
they  can  have  light  and  air,  and  be  sheltered  from  frost  and  cold 
winds.  From  this  time  careful  watering,  a generous  soil,  and 
shifting  on  as  they  require  more  root  room,  are  the  chief  points  in  the 
management.  After  the  end  of  May  they  can  be  placed  with  the  other 
varieties,  and  be  treated  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  summer. 

The  management  during  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the  wmter  i 
consider  to  be  the  most  important,  as  these  varieties  seem  to  have  a 
few  peculiarities  rather  difficult  to  understand.  Under  ^ exactly  the 
same  conditions  some  of  them  will  flower  a fortnight  earlier  one  year 
than  they  will  another,  and  to  have  them  all  in  bloom  at  one  time 
necessitates  some  degree  of  observation.  Those  most  forward  require 
retarding,  and  the  later  ones  require  to  be  pushed  on  in  rather  warmer 
quarters.  H I find  any  of  them  likely  to  bloom  before  I want  them 
1 leave  them  out  of  doors  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  af  t^  the  others 
are  taken  in.  To  those  likely  to  be  late  in  coming  into  nower  I give 
the  warmest  position  in  a light  airy  house.  In  other  respects  they  are 
dealt  with  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  incurved  varieties. 

The  following  list  contains  those  varieties  which  have  proved  most 
desirable  for  late  flowering,  and  I believe  under  ordinair  management, 
such  as  I have  described,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtamed.  in 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  these  I do  not  know  how  I should  obtain  flowers  mr 
church  decoration  and  other  purposes  for  which  we  use  them. 
furnisb  white  flowers  Sdvnia  is  most  valuable.  The  best  golden 
colour  is  furnished  by  Fulton,  Peter  the  Great,  light  clear  yeUow  ; 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  light  purple ; Katakana,  dark  bronze  ; La  Frisure, 
lilac  and  white  ; Bertier  Renda^er,  yellowish  bronze;  Magnum  Bonum, 
purple  and  yellow;  Golden  Dragon,  yellow  ; Bronze  Dragon,  or omj 
yellow ; Baronne  de  Frailly,  dark  lilac,  and  Daiinio,  light  purpl^  It  more 
yellow  sorts  are  wanted  than  Dr.  Masters  and  Grandiflora,  ■fte  above 
may  be  added.  Meg  Merrilees  is  a beautiful  white  variety,  but  it  re- 
quires some  care  to  prevent  its  flowering  in  advance  of  the  others. 


JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  LATE  FLOWERING. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

It  is  my  opinion,  from  what  I have  seen  of  the  Japanese 
chrysanthemums,  that  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  section 
which  are  more  valuable  for  late  flowering  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case.  For  several  years  past  I have  paid  some 
attention  to  their  adaptability  for  late  flowering,  and  I find  that 
it  is  no  more  difficult  to  have  a grand  display  in  the  middle  of 
December  than  to  have  the  incurved  varieties  in  perfection  a month 
earlier.  The  only  difference  is  the  late  flowering  kinds  require  a month 
lono’er  under  glass,  but  they  pay  liberally  for  space  occupied  by  their 
flowers,  which  are  of  special  value  after  the  other  varieties  are  all  out 
of  bloom.  We  use  them  chiefly  for  cut  flowers.  I am  able  to 
dispense  with  the  stiff  and  formal  trained  specimens  which,  as  I stated 
in  my  article  on  “Chrysanthemums  for  the  Conservatory”  at  page 
675,  are  necessary  for  our  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  incurved  varieties. 

in  dealing  with  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  late 
flowers,  I find  that  there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  cultivator.  In 
the  first  place,  he  may  strike  the  cuttings  early  and  pinch  off  the  tops 
of  the  plants  at  least  twice— the  first  time  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
the  last  at  the  end  of  May.  In  the  second,  he  may  strike  the  cuttings 
in  March,  and  grow  the  plants  on  without  stopping,  the  results  in  each 
case  being  much  the  same.  If  pressed  for  a reply  as  to  which  plan 
is  the;  best,  I should  say  that  I obtain  the  largest  blooms  from  the 
plants*  obtained  from  the  cuttings  struck  in  March,  and  grown  on 
without  stopping.  In  regard  to  training,  most  cultivators  will  admit 
that  the  majority  of  the  .lapanese  varieties  arc  difficult  to  train  into 
shape,  and  because  of  this  I prefer  to  grow  them  in  a natural  manner. 
When  so  grown  two  or  three  sticks  to  a plant  of  good  size  afl'ord  all 
the  support  they  want.  But  to  make  everything  clear,  1 will  say  here 


BIPLADENIAS. 

By  John  Bestee. 

The  dipladenias  include  some  of  the  most  effective  exhibition  plants 
grown  in  the  stove,  and  will  well  repay  the  care  required  in  then 

cultivation.  _ . ^ v,  • i 

They  can  be  readily  propagated  with  the  assistance  of  a biisR 
bottom  heat  under  glass.  Small  laterals  which  do  not  run  freely,  of 
which  there  are  generally  some  where  there  are  large  plant.s,  do  well , 
but  the  best  and  strongest  plants  are  those  raised  from  a single  jomt 
of  a strong  shoot  which  has  become  firm,  but  still  retams  its  leaves. 
These  if  cut  in  the  shape  of  a wedge  about  two  inches  below  the 


Pistachio  Kernels  (Pislacia  vera). 

leaves  and  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  a rich  light  compost,  so 
that  the  leaves  Lo  on  the  surface,  quickly  strike,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  will  be  ready  for  a shift  into  six-mch  pots.  When  well  en- 
couraged in  the  matter  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  they  will 
frequently  produce  three  or  four  shoots  as  stout  as  an  ordinaiT 
lead  nencil.  A steady  bottom  heat  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  plants 
in  this  stage,  but  on  no  account  must  they  be  crowded,  or  the  wood 
will  be  both  slender  and  soft.  Provided  they  are  well  managed  they 
will  by  resting  time  be  quite  strong  enough  to  make  good 
specimens  for  exhibition  in  the  following  year.  Tlie  shoots 
niust  not  be  trained  to  a trellis  whilst  the  plants  arc  making  good 
growth,  but  should  bo  allowed  to  run  up  long  sticks  or  strings  which 
can  be  drawn  out  when  the  trellis,  which  will  be  necessary  the  next 

season,  is  put  to  them.  n „ , • , i „ 

When  growth  is  becoming  slow  and  wood  and  foliage  begin  to  show 
signs  of  maturity,  let  the  supply  of  water  bo  gradually  diimnishcd, 
till  by  the  time  the  loaves  have  fallen  the  soil  may  bo  almost  dust  dry. 
Dipladenias  are  furnished  with  large  fleshymain  roots,  which  sunerinthe 
winter  when  the  soil  is  kept  wet.  They  are  also  very  susceptible  to  injury 
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fiom  ool(]  so  tliat  thoy  slioulil  not,  ho  tiikoii  out  of  tlio  stovo  duriiiR  tho 
winter,  iliey  will  not  nMiuiro  innoli  water  from  Novoinber  to  Fohruarv 
ami  a dry  out-of-the-way  shelf  would  alford  thorn  Kood  quarters.’ 
Wlien  the  wood  IS  ripo  it  may  ho  coiled  in  a very  small  oomnass  low 
ilown  on  tho  pot,  and  tho  plants  thoroforo  roipiiro  but  little  head- 
room.  * 

Farly  in  the  now  year  tho  stroiiffost  of  tlio  young  plants  may  ho 
shifted  into  thirteen-inch  pots.  Examino  tho  roots  carefully  and 
reuiovo  any  that  are  dead,  and  then  re-pot  and  press  tho  soil  tolerably 
mi'**'i  are  repotted  put  a slight  wire  trellis  to  each. 

Ihe  best  trellises  are  those  of  galvanized  wire.  They  must  not  bo  too 
iargc;  a trellis  thirty  inches  high  and  tho  same  in  diameter  is  better 
than  a larger  0110  till  tho  plants  have  attained  a good  size.  Train  the 
shoots  romid  the  bottom  part  of  tho  trellis,  as  it  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  distribute  tho  current  year’s  growth  nicely  than  when  tho 


Pea  Nut  ('Xrac/tts  hypogcea), 

Pi-evimis  season  are  trained  all  over  the  trellis  before  the 
where  a thin  twine  or  thread  may  be 
can  led  from  each  new  shoot  to  the  roof,  and  along  it  if  necessary,  and 

there  will  he  no  difficulty  m takmg  each  shoot  separately  and  placing 
^Inw  desirable  position  cn  the  trellis.  It  will  be  desirable  to 

allow  active  growth  to  commence  before  giving  the  freshly-potted  plants 
a thorough  watering,  but  they  must  be  sprinkled  with  a fine  i-Sroi 
syringe  two  or  three  times  daily  till  they  are  fairly  on  the  move 
with  water  at  the  roots  till  it  ij  pretty  certain 
the  pot  is  fu  1 of  them.  The  plants  will  take  no  harn^  if  removed 
bloon/^^^^  conservatory  in  July  and  August,  when  in 

‘'TT  of.  “anapment  must  be  repeated  each  subsequent 
second'  ^®i  Perl^aps  require  sixteen-inch  pots  after  the 

Itls  de  J w enough  for  plants  of  any  age. 

nof  ff  fo  follow  On,  for  it 

f or  five  years  old.  There- 

fore  a few  cuttmp  should  be  struck  annually.  After  the  first  year  it 
will  be  advisable  to  cut  out  all  weak  wood  when  the  plants  are  potted, 
and  to  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  considerably.  Dipladenias  like  a light 

prepared  with  sandy  loam,  fibrous  peat, 
coaise  sand,  and  old  dry  manure  from  the  poultry  yard.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter  well-rotted  stable  manure  may  be  used,  and  the 
sweepings  of  a farrier  s shop  is  also  very  suitable,  especially  if  it  has 
^ previously.  Dipladenias  are  very 

able  to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests,  especially  mealy  bug,  scale 
rips,  and  red  spider.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on 
the  watch,  for  the  plants  must  be  kept  clean.  But  if  they  are  quite 

wSr  ThTuI-fcr'^’  kept  at  work  daily,  they  wiU  do 

well.  I tie  practice  of  allowing  houses  to  become  intensely  hot  before 
giving  air  m the  morning  is  very  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of 
led  spiaer.  It  is  always  advisable  to  give  a little  air  early,  and  before 
any  sensible  rise  of  temperature  has  taken  place. 

^ winter  bloomer  than  an  exhibi- 
tion plant,  and  does  best  as  a permanent  climber  on  the  roof  of  an 
mteimediate_  house.  It  is  much  less  tender  than  D.  splendens 
vcHc^' H similar  kinds.  The  flowers  are  white^  with  a 

yellow  throat,  and  much  smaller  and  less  showy  than  those  of  which 
X Utiv6  written. 


rUETHER  EOTES  UPON  NUTS. 

in  your  issue  for  December  23  suggested  to  my 
Considerations  that  somehow  appear  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
Evolution  in  the  Christmas  number.  I con- 
strange  paper  has  in  view  to  rebuke  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  the  evolutionists,  who,  no  doubt,  do  at  times  jump  at  coLlusioL  with 
Ram*  teachers  of  “natural  theology  ” do  the 

wav  waat*  revolutions  of  time  that  the  argument  of  design  is  in  no 

raturalkt  P the  proper  speculations  aud  true  discoveries  of  the 

a th?  production  and  distribution  of  the  seeds  of  plants 

tlopPf  Strong  points,  both  for  the  evolu- 

bomst  and  the  defender  of  the  old-fashioned-sajq  Paleyian-notion  of  ffi\ine 

f''®  great  valuetothehigher  orders  of  animals, 

both  to  convenient  for  study  of  the  characters  that  belong 

Movi^tfr  ^ r ofiimate  purpose  as  seed! 

Cher  ^/b^e  T'f  P*  P"P«‘-  referred  to, 

in  alludim-  to  f ^^^eyian,  has  given  a hint  lor  a special  study 

As  he  couW  not?n  u .*®“Perate  as  compared  with  those  of  tropical  climes 
uorCoo.  f?*  P^P®r  freat  of  nuts  exhaustively,  he  will,  I sup- 

pose, account  for  his  omission  of  all  notice  of  the  protective  plans  of  natura 


111  respect  of  certain  kinds  of  nuts.  Hero  we  have  a largo  and  fruitful 
lield  for  observation  and  speculation.  'I'ho  pea  nut,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  tho  monkey  nut,  is,  by  tho  plant  that  produces  it,  thrust 
into  tho  earth  to  ensure  its  ripening  in  safety.  Hut  tho  nuts  of 
temperate  climes  have  not  attained  as  yet  to  any  such  cunning  pro- 
cedure. And  yet  thoy  are  very  curiously  and  effectually  protected.  'I'ho 
corylus  in  its  various  forms  is,  perhaps,  tho  least  protected  of  any,  and 
Diat  active  bird,  tho  nuthatch,  knows  full  well  howto  secure  its  sweet  kernel. 
But  take  tho  beech,  tho  chestnut,  and  tho  walnut,  and  how  secure,  compara- 
tively, they  are  ! Tho  involucre  which  clothes  the  nuts  of  cupuliferous  trees 
tells  the  story  of  their  relative  dangers.  Those  with  prickly  exteriors,  as  tho 
chestnut  and  tho  beech,  for  example,  are  tempting  in  flavour  and  nutritiom 
properties  from  a quite  early  ago  ; but  they  are  rarely  sssailed  while  on  the 
tree,  for,  like  the  hairy  caterpillars,  the  little  mouths  that  long  to  cat  them 
dare  not  encounter  the  painful  task.  But  we  turn  to  tho  oak  and  find  tho 
prickles  reduced  to  a beautiful  granulation  that  renders  tho  cup  attractive  as 
a decorative  object,  the  armour  being  in  this  case  unnecessary  because  of  tho 
exceeding  bitterness  of  the  nut  or  acorn.  In  like  manner  the  walnut  is  un- 
armed, but  the  husk  or  involucre  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  the  little  teeth  that 
hunger  for  the  nut  within  cannot  with  any  comfort  assail  the  envelope  that 
protects  it.  'The  jackdaws  that  occasionally  strip  walnut  trees  probably  only 
do  so  when  pressed  hard  by  hunger,  for  as  a rule  a crop  of  walnuti  is  pretty 
safe  if  left  untouched  to  ripen  ; but  where  jackdaws  abound  the  prudent 
possessor  of  a crop  may  properly  consider  the  propriety  of  gathering  the  nuts 
when  of  proper  size  for  pickling,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  at  the 
time  w’hen  the  nut  is  advanced  sufficiently  to  furnish  the  jackdaws  with  sub- 
stantial food. 

But  observe  that  all  these  considerations  relate  to  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment Nature  is  careful  to  ensure  the  proper  growth  and  ripening  of  the 

nuts,  both  to  rnaintain  the  several  species  of  trees  that  produce  them,  and 

j ^ the  nourishing  crop  a great  good  to  a great  number  of  her  hungry 
children.  When  the  nut  is  ripe  it  falls,  and  the  outer  envelope  is  rent,  aud 
the  wholesome  nuts  are  exposed  for  animals  to  eat  them,  and  for  such  as  escape 
being  eaten  to  play  their  part  as  seeds  and  replenish  the  earth.  The  bitter 
walnut  peels  off  spontaneously  when  the  nut  is  fully  ripe  ; 
^ chestnut  splits  symmetrically  and  discloses  the  beautiful  nuts 
within  ; the  huge  flinty  pod  of  the  sapucaia  is  opened  by  removal  of  the 
pot  lid,  and  thus,  having  saved  the  viands  to  ensure  proper  cooking,  tho 
table  m spread  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  people — the  birds  and  beasts — are 
invited  to  the  banquet.  It  matters  not  under  what  banner  we  march  as 
® *"®^*^***®  5 facts  are  the  same  for  all  of  us,  and  they  speak  of  design 
and  beneficence  as  ruling  in  all  the  relations  of  created  things.  Hex. 


Apple  Butter. — Peck’s  Sun  tells  the  following  story  about  two  Grand 
Kapids  partners  in  the  produce  business,  named  Spafford  and  Cole,  who  sent 
two  orders  to  be  filled,  one  of  3,000  dollars  to  New  York,  another  of  16  dollars 
to  a Michigan  firm  : — By  some  unaccountable  mistake  Cole  sent  the  16  dollar 
® j New  York  house  with  instructions  to  place  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm,  and  the  3,000  dollar  draft  was  sent  to  the  Michigan  firm 
with  instructions  to  send  the  worth  of  the  enclosed  draft  in  apple-butter.  The 
New  York  house  was  disgusted  at  the  small  remittance,  and  the  Michigan 
Y®  j®  ®®3'*’ed  out  of  their  boots.  It  was  the  biggest  order  for  apple-sauce 
they  had  ever  heard  of,  and  they  started  men  out  all  over  central  Michigan 
buying  up  all  the  apple-butter  they  could  find,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
they  shipped  four  car-loads  and  wrote  they  would  ship  the  balance  some  time 
during  the  week.  Cole  was  away  shooting  pigeons  when  the  first  load  of 
apple-butt®r  arrived.  Spafford  was  probably  as  near  crazy  as  any  man  can  be 
w o never  tried  to  edit  a newspaper.  He  looked  over  the  eleven  waggon-loads 
o apple-butter,  and  when  told  that'there  were  several  car-loads  more  at  the 
depot  he  turned  pale,  leaned  against  a barrel  of  beans,  and  fanned  himself 
^ H®  rallied,  however,  allowed  the  waggons  to  be  unloaded, 

4-u  I-  the  teamsters  that  was  probably  all  the  apple-butter  they  would  need 
tbat  day,  A they  economized  on  it,  and  they  need  not  haul  the  rest  till  the 
nex  ay.  The  next  day  Cole  got  back,  and  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
barrels  in  front  of  the  store.  Spafford  watched  him  a few  minutes,  and  then 
^ f office,  and  told  him  it  was  as  good  a time  as  any  to  dissolve 

could  take  the  apple-butter,  and  he  would  take  the  rest 
ot  the  stuff,  and  they  would  separate.  Spafford  said  at  his  time  of  life  he 
c 1 n t want  to  establish  an  apple-butter  reservoir  to  supply  the  whole  of 
isconsin  aud  Minnesota.  The  firm  finally  got  out  of  the  apple- butter  Irade 


Sweet_Chestnut  (Castanoa  vescaj. 

by  shipping  it  all  over  the  State  to  be  sold  on  commission,  and  shoving  it  into 
the  woods  for  the  lumbermen,  and  the  travelling  man  who  told  us  about  it 
says  the  firm  actually  made  800  dollars  clear  on  the  apple-butter,  because  they 
had  unconsciously  cornered  the  market. 


, IRRITATION. — Soreness  aud  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing'  cou^h 

and  anectiug  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epos's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  In  contact  with 
tbe  glands  at  tbe  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these 
j b-'comes  actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7^d.,  tias  Is.  Hd,, 

labelled  JAMEjs  EPPS  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Loudon."  A letter  received: 
uentieme^— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I have 
round  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faithfully, 
GORDON  HOLMEb  M.D.,  S^^nior  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Throat  and  Ear 
Inni'm-ary.  — [Advt.3 
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€lje  iaust,  (ggrtitn,  awti  ^ome  farm. 

DKATH. 

Tiif.y  say  that  tliou  wort  lovely  on  thy  hier, 

More  lovely  than  in  life  ; that  when  the  thrall 
Of  earth  was  loosed,  it  seemed  as  though  a pall 
Of  years  were  lifted,  and  thou  didst  appear. 

Such  as  of  old  amidst  thy  home's  calm  sphere 
Thou  sat’bt,  a Idndly  Presence  felt  hy  all 
In  joy  or  grief,  from  morn  to  evening  fall. 

The  peaceful  Genius  ol  that  mansion  dear. 

Was  it  the  craft  of  all-persuading  Love 

That  wrought  this  marvel  ? Or  is  Death  indeed 
A mighty  master,  gifted  from  above 
With  iilohemy  benign,  to  wounded  hearts 
Minist’ring  thus,  by  quaint  and  subtle  arts, 

Strange  comfort,  whereon  after-thought  may  feed  ? 

William  Sidney  Walker. 


THE  HOUSE. 

All  household  pets  that  have  been  until  this  time  in  their  usual  quarters 
should  be  made  safe  against  extreme  cold  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Gage 
birds  that  are  kept  in  entrance  halls,  and  on  staircases,  and  the  like,  should 
be  removed  to  more  comfortable  localities.  Our  parrots  will,  bef^ore  this  is 
printed,  be  taken  into  a roomy  kitchen,  and  will  there  remain  to  chatter  with 
tlie  servants  until  the  growing  daylight  tells  of  the  return  of  spring.  We  have 
found  this  plan  to  answer  perfectly  ; for  the  bustle  as  well  as  the  warmth  is 
good  for  these  sociable  creatures,  and  the  halls  and  staircases  are  too  dull  and 
too  cold  at  this  time  of  year.  All  window  plants  are  exposed  to  risk  of  injury 
now,  and  those  of  any  value  should  be  removed  to  a cool  plant  house  or  shed, 
as  a frost  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  roots  will  simply  kill  them  root  and 
branch.  But  where  their  roots  are  in  a body  of  soil,  or  the  pots  are  packed  in 
some  protective  material,  they  may  survive  a sharp  frost,  and  thus  the  trouble 
of  removing  them  may  be  avoided.  It  is  very  important  now  to  see  that  aU 
stores  of  roots  and  fruits  are  safe,  for  frost  is  destructive  to  nearly  aU  such 
things  and  particularly  to  potatoes.  All  these  things  should  be  dark  and  dry 
and  cool,  but  perfectly  safe  against  the  slightest  freezing, 

THE  GARDEN. 

Artichokes  must  be  well  protected  during  severe  weather,  for  they  are  not 
quite  hardy,  and  if  not  already  done  in  accordance  with  advice  previously 
given  they  should  have  litter  heaped  about  the  crowns.  , . 1.  ,.1. 

Asparagus  beds  if  still  undressed  should  be  heavily  manured,  but  >'hey 
should  not  be  dug.  Be  content  to  lay  the  manure  on,  and  the  rains  will  wash 
the  goodness  down  to  the  roots  in  due  time.  In  gardens  near  the  coast,  sea- 
weed is  the  best  of  manure  for  asparagus.  . . t-i  j 

Early  Potatoes  are  usually  much  prized  when  they  come  to  table,  and 
anv  well-directed  effort  to  obtain  supplies  will  be  amply  repaid.  _ They  may  be 
forwarded  on  beds  of  leaves  and  exhausted  hotbeds  by  covering  with  light 
rich  soil  and  employing  old  frames  for  protection,  with  litter  handy  in  case  of 
frost.  For  this  early  work  take  the  earliest  sorts  of  kidneys  and  rounds,  for 
the  heavy  main-cropping  sorts  are  not  quick  enough.  t 

Flowers  likely  to  be  met  with  now  are  the  fragrant  coltsfoot,  the  Gnrist- 
mas  rose  and  the  winter  aconite.  In  mild  winters  and  in  sheltered  situations 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  sweet  violets,  and  the  bedding  violas  will  also 
present  bits  of  colour.  To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  dowers,  we  have  the 
berries  of  the  pyracantha,  skimmia,  and  other  shrubs,  which,  if  not  attacked 
bv  the  birds,  present  a most  brilliant  appearance  during  the  month. 

Outside  Vine  Borders  to  be  covered  with  dry  material  or  boards,  otart 
the  vines  in  the  first  house  at  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  In  late  houses  paint  the  stems 
with  a mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  soot,  and  give  rafters  and  trellises  a 
general  cleansing  before  the  vines  are  started.  , , , , ... 

Pits  and  Frames. — After  severe  frosts  there  should  be  no  haste  to  remove 
protecting  materials.  Give  special  attention  riow  to  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
&c  in  frames,  and  dust  them  with  lime  occasionally.  Make  up  a small  hot- 
bed' for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  sow  in  pots,  and  when  forward  enwgh 
make  the  fruiting  beds.  Sow  Peas  on  slips  of  turf  for  transplanting.  Give 
air  cautiously  to  such  subjects  as  Auriculas,  Carnations,  &c.,  and  keep  all 

'^^'^^Pruning.— This  is  not  a good  time  to  prune,  but  if  pruning  is  in  arrear  it 
mav  be  carried  on  during  mild  open  weather.  Trees  on  east  walls  had  best 
be  unnailed  till  the  end  of  next  month,  to  prevent  premature  excitement. 
Dress  fruit  walls  and  the  trunks  of  old  trees  with  a mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and 

*^^^^iosES  must  now  he  protected  where  they  are  much  exposed  to  north-east 
winds.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  standard  tea  roses,  which 
in  hard  weather  are  often  killed  back  to  the  work.  If  it  is  not  thought  advis- 
able to  take  them  up  and  pack  their  roots  in  earth  m a shed,  tie  some  hay- 
bands  in  and  out  among  the  shoots  which  form  the  head,  so  as  to  protect  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  main  branches,  leaving  the  tops  unpruned,  to  bear  the 
full  severity  of  the  weather.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  killed  back  some 
inches  but  the  ripe  and  stout  wood  of  the  head  will  escape  through  being  pro- 
tected’ and  at  the  March  pruning  all  the  frosted  parts  will  be  cut  away. 
Dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  are  easiest  protected  by  putting  fern  or  straw  loosely 
about  them,  and  then  laying  a few  heavy  tiles  or  bricks  over  the  roots  : these 
keep  the  litter  from  blowing  away,  and  preserve  the  roots  from  the  effects  of 

^^°"*HiiRUiif!  to  be  forced  should  be  taken  to  greenhouse  or  warm  pit  to  prepare 
them,  and  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  thoroughly  soak  their  roots,  which  are 
often  very  dry.  Hard-wooded  plants  must  have  fire-heat  during  frosty  weather, 
but  it  must  not  rise  above  40  deg.  at  night,  and  50  deg.  by  day.  boft-wooded 
plants  may  be  kept  growing  freely,  hut  not  at  a high  temperature,  which  is 
* . .•  /•  1 . .1  ... Ta  PPM  ftiinfiniGnts  (lUito  (lrv» 


ijMierarias,  i nmuiaB,  vAcmnbuo,  --  - j 

these  there  should  be  in  the  forcing  pit  orstove  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Jjilacs,  Daphnes,  Hoses,  double-flowering  Plums  and  Peaches,  and  Andromeda 

floribuuda.  . . , i • • i. 

ViNKH  breaking  to  have  a gradual  rise  of  temperature,  beginning  at  an 
average  of  55  deg.,  and  with  a rise  of  10  deg.  during  sunshine.  As  the  vines 
acquire  a vigorous  growth,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  average  (i.)  deg.  hy  day  and 
(iO  di  g.  at  night  when  they  come  into  bloom.  A warm  ilry  bonier  will  do  as 
much  as  the  best  iiiunagnncnt  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Bo  careful 


to  have  a sweet  moist  atmospheric  heat,  and  consider  the  necessity  of  a suffi. 
cient  ^It  artifn  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expanding  eaves.  'J^e  want 

borders  tuUioiently  moist,  using  water  at  80  deg.  to  00  deg.  for  an  occasional 
soaking. 

THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  work  on  the  home  farm  should  comprise,  first  of  all,  the  breaking  up 
of  anv  stubbles  that  as  yet  remain  untouched,  and  if  this  is  well  done  an  1 s 

retention  of  stubble  for  any  length  of  tune  is  Kv  tLTr  eLs 

straws  in  the  autumn  many  destructive  flies  and  beetles  lay  , 
the  land  becomes  filled  with  larym  and  the  and  rSuek^^^^^ 

upon  them  while  it  lies  undisturbed  by  the  plough 

are  the  two  great  tasks  now,  and  when  the  ground  is  hard  carting  can  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  It  is  generally  held  that 

for  a length  of  time  is  a wasteful  practice,  but  we  remember  a somewhat  forcible 

esLy  hy  Professor  Voelcker,  in  which  he  held  that  there  was 

it.  ^Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  known  ability 

chemist,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  f ^Vfor  R 

dung  is  once  put  upon  land  the  sooner  it  is  ploughed  -^he  bet  er  tor  ^ 

air  does  not  rob  it  much  the  rain  is  bound  to  do  so,  and  a lot  of  tlie  soluble 

salts  must  be  carried  away  by  the  gutter  and  dram  pipes. 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  information  respecting  the  bee  f 

partly  from  the  Indian  Agriculturist,  is  of  cpuMderable  interest.  The 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Douglas,  Superintendent  f IfrL  t^lSt 

Mortran  Denutv  Conservator  of  Forests,  and  are  noteworthy  trom  the  iignt 
Sey^toow  on  the  modes  of  collecting  wild  honey.  The  bes  honey-produemg 
flower  of  Southern  India  is  the  strobilanthes, 

nrincibal  undergrowth  of  the  sholas,  both  temperate  and  tropical,  but  spreads 
overX  erassv  slopes  of  the  higher  elevations.  There  are  an  immense  number 
of  species  in  this  gfnus  and  they  almost  all  flower  once  m sev^  ^eef’when^ 

Iwn  entirely,  and  afterwards  a fresh  growth  springing  up  ^om  se^^^ 

ever  any  species  of  strobilanthes  flowers  colonies  of  '’®®XXr^ods  At  suVh 

XSwrbeeXeTpkTtiM 

Hym^eTt?s,‘iul'7agerly  LngXaftIr  by  toe  Todas  of  toe  Neilgerry  Htos  and 

is  from  eight  to  ten  annas.  _ This  honey  m tbe  cold  climate  of  toe  Neffgh^^^^^ 

crystallizes  in  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks,  waned  sufficiently 

richer  and  finer  In  the  Wynaad,  as  soon  as  the  moon  has  waned  snmcientiy, 

great  preparations  are  made  to  take  the  honey  9 p im 

Ire  constracted,  sometimes  of  astonishing  length,  at  nightfaff,  attei  Jp_  ^ 
-for  the  bees  do  not  go  to  bed  till  then,  as  yon  , toe  LZv  and! 

hiXt er^ctolttir  Tadd?r“  toe 

bHikt  unless  crushed  or  hurt.  The  eombs  are  then  lowered  down  in  oasKers, 

the  Kurumbars  feasting  on  the  lary®,  which  taste  ®°^'bu  It  Vve?™’  river 
the  fish  which  swarm  in  thousands  when  the  hives  are  built  over  a rive  , 
have  a glm?oSferd  on  the  grubs  and  bees  that  fall  into  toe  water  and  float 

mpte  bee.o.lto.  and  ptaotU.  *» 

. small  eitent  in  their  own  homes  i the  bees  are 

which  are  of  a very  primitive  description,  made  merely  of  t e 

trunks  of  trees  are  placed  near  the  houses.  The  Coorgs  have,  nowever, 

no  notion  of  collecting  the  surpffis  honey  by  any 

Vipll  olasBps  suners  &c.,  in  use  in  England  in  toe  different  apiaries. 

“lte4.h  wild  honey  is  oollec&d  .bo  from  th.  olifl.  and  *h» 

ffiBtrirt  Tha^nrocess  adopted  is  both  perilous  and  excitmg,  and  the  Vanadies 
alone  are  able^to  climb  into  the)  difficult  apparently  macces^^^^^ 

perpendicular  cliffs,  in  some  places  from  100  to  Rnris  tied  ^ce'ther  This 

this  by  the  aid  of  a plaited  rope,  made  of  young  bamb^s  ^ed  together.^ 
roue  sometimes  aives  way,  the  result  being  a terrible  accident.  It  y 

nervous  sight  to  watch  the  men  climbinpp  these  frail 

one  of  the  esg-collecting  process  m northern  latitudes.  Hie  inen,  trom  oeiow. 
look  like  little  babies  hinging  midway,  the  rope  being  fastened  on  Jbe  top  of 
the  cliff  above,  by  means  of  a Peg.f-en  mto  the  briow  and 

or  brushwood  under  the  hive,  by  which  the  bees  are  driven  out , he  & 
the  rope  until  it  brings  him  close  to  the  hive,  which  he  P°^  J ^ 

st^xL^i%rhikitt  LTbrsps 

one  being  made  on  each  occasion  and  at  each  place. 

South  Canara  is  also  a great  honey  district  The  lid  RKl 

ever,  but  little  local  value,  a maiind,  about  2olbs.,  oX;|?Wrv®  bv  exporting 
It  is  thought  that  much  might  be  done  to  open  up  the  ^ 

the  honev  and  wax  to  England,  the  latter  being  a valuable  product 

for  which  there  is  always  a,  demand.  The  trade  at  present  m Indian  bo^  ! 
a!mS  eltoely  confined  to  wild  honey  ; but  as  the  -JP-^  ImlU 

requiring  little  or  no  capital,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  P«X®  f X' ' 
Shmild  the  returns  obtained  from  the  inq.iiries  now  made  and  - 

the  peo]de  in  systematio  boe-oulture  with  a view  t rimes 

wax  becoming  ultimately  a profitable  one  to  the  couiitry.^i  tines. 


-SAPO  OARB()NI,S  D1tTird!OENS''isn^ys«^^^ 
the  psst  quarter  conti.ry  fur  oveiy  H “ ' j „,o,ihU,h.  Purchasers  should  see 

the  !um.o  as  a preventiyo  of  loovll-l-ux  seailet  fovei. 
thattlia  Latin  liraud  h on  every  talilet  ai  d wnni  11 1 o vv 
wiappur,  Mithoiit  which  none  ('eiiuino.  [ 


on  o;ioli 


Dkcp.miIrr  30,  iSSi. 
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SKI.KCTION  OF  OliNAMKNTAL  TliEFS. 

At  a nieoliiif-  of  tho  MasgachusotU  Horticultural  Society  the  committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  a selection  of  tho  best  twenty  (leoi<luous  trees  and  shrubs, 

aa  also  twenty  of  tho  most  desirublo  ovorgroona,  report  as  follows  : 

111  tlio  abaoaco  of  all  instruction  aa  to  whether  tho  solootion  was  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  planting;  plac-is  of  some  magnitude,  or  to  bo  confined  to 
w'hat  seems  to  bo  tho  future  charaoter  of  suburban  homos— a comparatively 
small  number  of  acres — your  c)minittoo,  or  rather  a portion  of  them,  have 
made  tho  latter  sulectiou,  choosing  trees  and  plants  of  a secondary  size  rather 
than  those  they  might  have  recommended  for  tho  adornment  of  large 
ostatos,  whore  much  space  would  have  been  required.  Tho  oommittee  likowiBO 
wish  to  say  that  these  throe  selections  were  mado  by  three  members  of  tho 
committee  of  live,  without  any  consultation  with  each  other,  it  being  thought 
that  by  this  course  the  public  would  recoivo  thoir  individual  opinions  and 
experienoe  without  any  bias  or  influence  from  mutual  discussion  or  comparison. 

The  (i^rst  list,  which  was  selected  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  chair- 
man of  the  comimttco,  and  is  intended  for  places  of  moderate  or  small  extent 
is  as  follows  ; — ’ 

Deciduous  Trees. 


Weeping  Beech. 
Fern-Leaved  Beech. 

Purple  Beech. 

Cut- Leaved  Weeping  Birch. 
Young’s  Weeping  Birch. 
Upright  Pyramidal  Birch. 
Purple-leaved  Birch. 
Weeping  Cypress. 

Weeping  Bird  Cherry. 
Variegated  Dogwood. 

^ irgilia  (Yellow- wood). 
Magnolia  cordata. 


Weeping  Larch. 

Weeping  Silver  Linden. 
Imperial  Cut-leaved  Alder. 
Golden  Oak. 

Golden  Catalpa. 

Golden  Locust. 

Variegated  Maple. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana. 

,,  conspicna. 

,,  glauca  longifolla. 

,,  Lennei. 

Camperdown  Weeping  Elm. 


Shrubs. 


Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut. 
Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 
Hydrangea  panicnlato,  giandiflora. 
Viburnum  plicatum. 

Berberis  Beali. 

,,  japonioa. 

Scarlet  Dogwood. 

New  Weeping  Scarlet  Thorn. 

New  Double  White  Thorn. 

New  Double  Scarlet  Thorn. 


Paul’s  Crimson  Thorn. 
Koclrenteria  paniculata. 
Judas  Tree. 

Malus  rtoribunda. 
Fern-leived  Sumach. 
Golden  Elder. 

Weeping  Sophora. 
Azalea  mollis. 
Khododendrons. 
Japanese  Maples. 


Abies  orientalis  (Oriental  Spruce). 
,,  canadensis  (Hemlock 
Spruce). 

Weeping  Hemlock. 

Picea  pungens  (Blue  Spruce). 
Victoria  Spruce. 

Weeping  Norway  Spruce. 

Golden  Yew. 

Golden  Upright  Yew. 

Waterer’s  Seedling  Yew. 

Young’s  Golden  Juniper. 

The  next  list,  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 
place  than  the  above.  ’ 


Evergreens. 

George  Peabody  Arbor  vUso. 
Vervaene’s  Arbor  vitre. 

Semper  aurea  Arbor  vitre. 

The  Retinosporas. 

Cephalotaxus  Fortune!. 

,,  drupacea. 

American  Holly. 

Maxwell’s  argentea  Holly. 
Thuiopsis  dolabrata. 

I,  borealis. 

Pinus  cembra. 

is  intended  for  a much  more  extensive 


Deciduous  Trees. 

Oak,  White. 


Elm,  American.' 

,,  English. 

Maple,  Sugar. 

,,  Norway. 

,,  Scarlet. 

,,  Japanese  atropurpureum. 

Other  Japanese  Maples. 

Beech,  American. 

„ Copper. 

,,  Weeping. 

Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch. 

Tulip  tree. 

Magnolia  acuminata. 

Coniferous  Trees. 

Abies  alba  (White  Spruce).  Pinus  Lambertiana 

,,  canadensis  (Hemlock 
Spiuce). 

,,  excelsa  (Norway  Spruce). 

,,  orientalis  (Oriental  Spruce). 

, , Menziesi. 

,,  Alcoquiana. 

,,  polita. 

, , Douglasi. 

Picea  Nordmamiani  (NorJm inn’s 
Fir). 

,,  cepbalonica. 

Pinus  Pichta. 

The  following  list  was  selected  by  Wdliam  C.  Strong 


. , Scarlet. 

Magnolia  Lennei. 

Linden,  European. 

,,  American. 

Virgilia  lutea  (Yellow- wood). 
Salisburia  (Gingko). 

Dogwood. 

Catalpa. 

Flowering  Cherry. 

Common  Chestnut. 
Liquidambar. 

Weeping  Willow. 


pyrenaica. 

,,  excelsa. 

,,  strobus  ( White  Pine). 
,,  cembra. 

,,  sylvestris. 

Sciadopitys  verticillata. 
Larix  americana. 

,,  europaea. 

Retinospora  obtusa. 

,,  plumosa  aurea, 

>)  lilifera. 


Deciduous 

Acacia,  Three-thorned. 

Beech,  American. 

,,  Purple. 

,,  Weeping, 

Birch,  Cut-leaved  Weeping. 

Cherry,  Myrtle-leave  1 Weep  ug. 
Rim,  American. 

,,  Camperdown  Weeping. 
So.jhora  japoaica, 

Tu'ip  tree. 


Trees. 

Gingko  (Salisburia). 

Maple,  Norway. 

,,  Reitenbac'i’s  Purple. 
,,  Scarlet. 

,,  Schweidler’s. 

,,  Sugar. 

,,  Wier’s  Weeping. 
Magnolia  acuminata. 
Virgilia,  or  l;ellow-wood. 
Walnut,  Black. 


Siiuuiw, 


Almond,  Doublo  White. 

Azaleas,  Ghent. 

Clothra  aliiifolia. 

CorniiB  Banguinca. 

Gydonia  japonioa. 

Deutzia  eroiiata  lloro  jileno, 

Exochorda  grandiflora. 

ForHythia  viridissiina. 

Fringe  tree.  White. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 

Hawthorn,  Scarlet. 

Evercreen  Tree.s. 


K.almia  latifolia. 
Magnolia  glauca. 
I’ruiiUB  tiiioha. 
IlhododendroiiB. 
Bobos. 

Spinea  ariajfolia. 

,,  prunifoli.i. 

,,  'J’hunhergi. 
Syringa  Josikaja. 
Viburuum  plicatum. 


Arbor  Vital,  Booth's. 

George  Peaho  ly. 
Hovey’s  Golden. 
Pyramidal. 
Vervaene’s. 
Siberian. 
Engleinann’s. 
Nordmann’s. 

, Austrian. 

Swiss  Stone. 


I’iue,  White. 

Retinospora  lilifera. 

,,  plumosa. 

,,  plumosa  aurea. 

,,  squarrosa  V’eitohi 

Spruce,  Hemlock. 

,,  Norway. 

,,  Norway  Weeping. 

,,  Oriental. 

,,  Wliitc. 


rOTATO  GROWING. 


Sk'oh  P*P®''  subject  before  the 

wr  u ^1  Agriculture,  and  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  it 
on  STft  that  the  potato  requires  light  dry  soils,  and  that  whilst 

condition-i.c  the  presence  of  suitable  plant  food-is  a necessity  for  securing 
healthy  growth,  natural  poverty  of  soil  may  be  remedied  by  judicious  applica- 
tion of  manure.  But  no  treatment  can  render  strong  heavy  s-iiL,  however 
fertile,  suitable.  It  may  be  that  even  here,  with  an  exceptionally  dry  season, 
excellent  crops  can  be  grown,  but  the  risk  is  too  great,  and  much  loss  and 
disappointment  has  occurred  from  the  attempt  to  grow  potatoes  on  land  which, 
either  from  the  presence  of  c ay  or  from  imperfect  drainage,  retains  moisture. 
On  the  other  hand  even  weak  bio w-away  sand  may  be  made  proflt.able  by  the 
proper  growth  of  the  potato.  There  is  another  important  consideration  av^liich 
should  influence  our  practice,  and  that  is  the  efiect  of  the  potato  on  the  other 
crops  of  rotation.  Now,  as  a rule,  subject  of  course  to  exception,  I believe  it 
avill  be  found  that  on  light  sand  warps,  and  probably  peaty  soils,  the  growth 
of  potatoes  at  proper  intervales  benefits  the  land  and  helps  other  crops,  both 
corn  and  especial  y roois.  The  effect  on  limestone  is  often  the  reverse.  Here 
the  potato  acts  like  a poison;  Its  cruel  influence  is  seen  on  the  corn  which 
follows.  I don  t pretend  to  afford  au  explanation  of  a fact  too  well  known  to 
require  discussion,  but  it  should  mfliience  our  practice.  I believe  tho  reasons 
why  light  sods  are  so  favourable  are  the  following  :-l.  That  the  potato  disease 
IS  promoted  by  moisture  evaporating  from  the  soil.  2.  That  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  air  about  the  roots  during  the  early  period  of  growth  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  explains  certain  facts  which  are  well  known  to 
growers  ; the  superiority  of  long  fresh  manure  to  very  close  rotten  dung,  the 
practice  of  growing  potatoes  after  seeds  on  a fresh  rather  than  a stale  furrow, 
the  green  seeds  tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
undoubted  beneficial  effect  of  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface,  which  is  so  well 
secured  by  the  freqaent  use  of  that  a Imirable  implement  the  coupe-harrow,  the 

bouting  plough.  Potatoes  should  have  a free,  porous,  dry  soil,  in 
which  to  develop  roots  and  so  bear  tubers.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
produce,  the  better  the  soil  the  better  the  crop,  but,  as  I said  before,  a favour- 
-I  condition  IS  more  important  than  the  natural  fertility,  because 

w “ be  supplied  by  proper  application  of  manure,  whereas  if  we 

have  not  suitable  media  no  amount  of  fertility  can  secure  a sound  crop. 

“"i®"’®  which  appear  specially  suitable  to  potatoes, 

even  these  can  have  too  much  of  a good  thing.  Great  injury  has  follLed  the 

proportion 

^ the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Confining  my  attention  to  the  clLs  of  soils 
with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  light  poor  land,  I hold  a strong  opinion  that 
the  potato  crop  cannot  be  properly  grown  as  a permanent  element  of  the 
rotation  more  often  than  once  m six  years,  and  that  its  place  should  be  after 
seeds  either  one  or  two  yeare  old.  My  reason  for  advising  that  potatoes  should 
follow  se®ds  is  because  the  land  13  then  richer,  owing  to  the  aocumulating  effect 
of  the  clover  than  at  any  otaer  time,  because  the  roots  of  the  clover  as  they 
decay  furnish  a large  amount  of  slowly  soluble  food,  and  because  I find  that 
the  soil,  after  a crop  of  potatoes  properly  manured,  is  in  a suitable  condition  to 
grow  notone  only  but  two  successive  corn  crops.  The  rotation  we  adopt  on 
the  Home  Farm  at  Escrick  IS  as  follows;-!.  Potatoes  on  seeds,  mowo.^fed, 
and  top-dressed.  2.  Oats  without  manure.  3.  Barley,  top-dressed.  4.  Roots 
swedes,  mangels,  and  yellow  turnips,  alternating.  5.  Barley  and  seeds.  0 
Seeds,  mown  and  fed.  c j w, 

3 As  regards  the  sort  of  potato,  I may  state  at  the  outset  that  I am 
sceptical  as  toithe  permanent  immunity  from  disease  of  any  variety.  The  Fluke 
kidney  potato  when  first  produced  was  singularly  free  from  disease,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  quite  as  liable  as  other  sorts.  I have  grown  an  American 
sort  much  praised— viz..  Snowflake— and  whilst  our  main  crop  of  Dalmatian  and 
Victorias  suffered  considerably— probably  one-fourth  being  diseased— I only 
^ diseased  tuber  of  the  new  sort ; but  I do  not  suppose 
that  the  result  will  be  the  same  twenty  years  hence.  A great  deal  has  been 
•written  about  the  Champion,  a Scotch  potato,  which  I take  to  be  an  improved 
variety  of  Rocks,  and  the  freedom  from  disease  has  been  a gratifying  fact  this 
year.  With  better  qualities  out  of  the  market,  these  potatoes  have  had  a fair 
sale,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  potatoes  are  sound  and  abun- 
dant  these  coaxse  sorts  are  not  good  to  sell,  and  would  probably  have  to  be 
used  as  cattle  food.  Still,  it  will  be  wise  discretion  to  grow  a portion  of  sucli 
crops,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  accidents.  York  Regents,  which  at  one  time 
took  a lead  in  the  market,  have  of  late  years  been  improved  by  Scotch  potatoes 
We  have  been  fairly  successful  with  a variety  of  Regents  knownas  Dalmatians 
L . Oalmahoys].  I think  change  of  seed  of  great  importance,  and  especially  for 
poor  soils  which  do  not  yield  a good  quality.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  soon 
both  qi^ntity  and  quality  suffer  when  home-grown  seed  is  used  year  after 
year.  The  price  of  seed  is  always  a eerious  item,  but  there  is  nothing  pays  so 
well  as  frequent  changes — if  not  every  year,  at  least  every  other  year.  The 
question  of  liability  to  or  immunity  from  disease  may  be  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  sort,  but  will  depend  to  a great  extent  on  atmospheric  conditions. 
One  most  important  point  has  been  proved,  namely,  that  the  spawn  of  the 
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fungus  can  exist  in  the  soil  for  considorablo  periods,  and  hence,  if  diseased 
liiuilm  be  ploughed  under,  as  is  often  the  case,  wo  may  thereby  be  supplying 
a source  of  disease  for  the  next  crop.  Mr.  Carruthers  therefore  advises  that 
in  cases  where  tliero  is  disease  the  haulm  should  bo  carefully  collected  and 
burnt. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  manures,  Mr.  Coleman  referred  to  a mixture 
of  manures  recommended  by  Ur.  Voelcker  ; the  experiments  with  it  were 
tried  in  two  very  opposite  years  as  to  seasons  : 1858  was  a remarkably  dry 

summer;  18G9  was  a much  more  favourable  j car  for  root  crops.  Yet  the 
results  arc  comparatively  identical,  and  they  prove  incontestably  the  superior 
results  from  suchamixturo  over  I’eriivian  guano  ; indeed,  the  increase  in  1869 
was  :i  tons  5 cwt.  which  at  £4  a ton  gives  an  increased  value  of  £13  an  acre  ; 
whilst  the  result  in  1868  was  even  greater,  but  the  extremely  dry  weather  of 
the  year  was  unfavourable  to  guano.  It  is  not,  I think,  diflicult  to  under- 
stand why  the  mixture  proved  so  superior.  Potash  is  a most  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  ash  of  the  potato,  and,  to  a less  extent,  in  the  haulm.  Confining 
our  attention  to  the  bulbs  only,  the  total  ash  comprises  about  71  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  of  this  one-half,  as  shown  by  Professor  Way,  is  potash.  ^ 
crop  of  10  tons  per  acre  we  have  therefore  1591b.  of  ash,  of  which  79j  lb. 
will  be  potash.  Now  Peruvian  guano  is  very  deficient  in  potash,  containing 
only  about  3 per  cent.  Sandy  soils  are  also  wanting  in  potash,  hence  the 
remarkable  result  of  its  application.  It  would  be  seen  in  both  years  the  mix- 
ture of  superphosphate,  crude  potash  salts,  end  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced 
a larger  crop  than  20  tons  of  well-made  manure,  thus  proving  how  extremely 
suitable  the  mixture  was  for  the  crop.  In  our  practice  we  use  both  fold-yard 
manure  and  artificial,  and  accordingly  vary  somewhat  the  mixture,  which  has 
hitherto  proved  very  suitable,  and  which  I can  heartily  recomtnend  to  all  who 
grow  potatoes  on  light  poor  sand.  Now  that  the  manure  is  made  under 
cover,  we  find  ten  cartloads,  weighing  about  9 tons,  quite  as  much  as  we  can 
spare.  On  this  we  sow  broadcast  the  following  mixture  : — 

2|  cwt.  of  bone  phosphate. 

IJ  ,,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash. 

I ,,  muriate  of  potash, 
f ,,  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

I ,,  rape  dust. 

cwt.  per  acre. 

The  sole  object  of  the  rape  dust  is  to  make  the  mixture  work  better.  It  is 
itself  a very  expensive  manure,  according  to  what  it  yields.  Now  this  manure 
costs  from  45s.  to  48s.  per  acre,  and  I am  satisfied — and  I hope  you  will  be 
also — that  it  is  a much  better  manure  than  4 cwt.  of  guano.  It  should  be 
lioine  in  mind,  as  strengthening  my  views,  and  when  these  experiments  were 
tried  the  quality  of  guano  was  better  than  it  is  now  and  more  reliable,  yet  if 
we  dressed  our  crops,  as  so  many  of  our  neighbours  do,  with  guano,  we 
should  have  lost  from  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  which  represents  a very  handsome 
profit.  I have  been  so  struck  with  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  our 
experience,  which  we  ventilated  as  much  as  possible,  our  neighbours  still 
generally  apply  Peruvian  guano  for  potatoes  ; and  I have  brought  the  subject 
before  you  to-day,  hoping  that,  having  seen  and  heard,  you  may  alter  your 
practice  in  this  important  detaih 
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GARDEN  MUSIC. 

In  the  year  1787  a Captain  Haas,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  set  up  in  Ms  garden 
a gigantic  Alolian  harp,  which  suggested  itself  to  him  by  accident.  He  wa,s  in 
the  habit  of  shooting  with  a cross-bow  at  a target  which  stood  in  his  garden. 
During  rainy  weather  he  not  unfrequently  amused  himself  with  shooting  jrom 
his  room,  through  an  open  window  which  faced  the  target.  To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  going  out  to  fetch  back  the  discharged  arrow,  he  fixed  an  iron 
wire  to  it,  by  which  he  could  draw  it  back  at  will.  Perceiving  that  wlmn  the 
arrow  struck  the  wire  emitted  a sound,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  in 
his  garden  fifteen  wire  strings,  320  feet  in  length,  at  distances  of  two  inches 
apart.  Their  tension  was  effected  by  a curious  apparatus  made  on  purpose  y 
a friend  of  the  Captain.  The  strings  were  placed  in  a line  running  from  north 
to  south  and  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  20  to  30  degs.  At  every  change  of 
weather  they  emitted  a variety  of  sounds,  which  are  described  as  soinetimes 
resembling  the  sound  of  a glass  harmouicon;  sometimes  that  of  ^ state  of 

ebullition  ; sometimes  like  distant  chimes,  and  sometimes,  again,  like  an  organ. 
The  effect  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  electro  magnetic  action.  On  account 
( f the  character  of  the  sound  being  altered  by  a change  of  weather,  tne 
apparatus  became  known  by  the  name  of  a vielter  liarfe  (weather-harp)  as  well 
as  a rksenharfe  (giant-harp).  Some  remarks  cn  the  acoustic  hints  derived  from 
it  by  the  eminent  Professor  G.  0.  Lichtenberg  were  published  in  the  Gottuujen 
Taschenkalendar,  anno  1789.  A somewhat  similar  contrivance  is  the  Armonica 
mcUorologica,  which  the  Abbate  Gattoni,  of  Milan,  constructed  in  1/85,  or 
two  years  before  Captain  Haas  made  his  riesenharfe.  TTie  armonica  is  like- 
wise known  as  the  “meteorological  harp  ” or  harpe  gigantesque.  Ih® 

.Eolian  harp  suggested  to  the  Abbate  to  extend  fifteen  wire  strings,  of  diliertnt 
thicknesses,  from  the  top  of  a tower  90  ft.  high  to  his  dwelling-house,  about 
270  ft.  distant.  He  tuned  them,  however,  not  in  unison  or  in  octaves,  as 
Eulian  harps  are  usually  tuned,  but  adopted  a regular  diatonic  order  ot 
ii.tervals.  Having  observed  that,  owing  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes  and  other 
uncontrollable  causes,  his  contrivance  proved  musically  unsatisfactory,  Dattoni 
used  it  only  for  meteorological  observations,  since  it  predicted  by  its  sounds 
1 he  changes  of  weather.  Through  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  the  phenomena 
(xhibited  by  the  meteorological  harp  have  become  more  generally  known  ; at 
any  rate,  the  sound  of  the  telegraph  wires  must  be  familiar  to  many  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  previous  experiments.  Instancing  the  soothing 
effect  of  the  wind  heard  through  a bed  of  reeds  or  a forest  of  leaves,  Herr 
Carl  Engel,  from  whose  most  interesting  paper  on  “ vEohau  Music,  in  the 
Mmiral  TlmcH,  we  quote  the  above,  suggests  that  in  a garden  or  conservatory 
a charming  effect  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  a distant  arrangement  o 
.mail  musical  bells,  like  those  on  Buddhist  temples,  “ supported  by  the 
fundamental  bass  notes  of  a judiciously-placed  giant  harp.  1 he  absence  ot 
musical  “composition”  would,  he  thinks,  be  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
cx.iuisite  delicacy  and  fascinating  quality  of  these  aerial  notes,  _ wtiosc 
sjrnphonies  he  likens  to  the  play  of  shapes  and  hues  in  the  lielu  ot  a 
kaleidoscope. 

WHY  HPRNI)  MONTHS  OF  SUFFKRINfJ  (ui.l  pounili  i.i  physio  wlion  TAMFIiOlT 4 IFS 
)' YRRTIO  SAbI  NK  restores  liealth  mid  vigour  to  the  system  i'  lleudiiclio,  fevers 
skin  afl'ectiouB  it  euros  in  ii  very  short  time,  aud  lias  proved  of  great  ‘ i of  tlio 

ot  Binall-pox  and  otlier  infeotious  disoinos.  to  lie  obtained  of  any  UhtniLst,  and  ol  t 
Maker,  lid,  Holboni,  London.— [Anvi.J 
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Firefboof  Pai’ER  and  Ink.— The  Chemiher  Zeituny  gives  t\w 
following  modes  of  preparing  incombustible  writing  and  print  mg 
■ paper,  which  appear  worth  attention.  The  best  asbestos  is  L^itcd 
witli  a preparation  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  then  witli  siilplun  ic 
acid.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  this  asbestos  is  mixed  with  li\e  pti 
cent,  of  wood-pulp  in  water  containing  borax  and  glue.  A lire-proot 
writing  ink  is  made  by  mixing  Indian  ink  and  gum  with  chloride  ot 
platinum  and  oil  of  lavender  ; for  printing  ink  lampblack  and  vaiuish 
arc  to  be  substituted. 
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iDotcs  of  (Dijscvfmtion. 

♦ 

SNOWS  WINTER  WHITE  liROCUOLI. 

It  is  a j'loat  pity  that  tlioro  is  so  much  didiculty  iu  obtaining  a good  strain 
of  this  valuablo  broccoli.  At  all  events  1 ilml  it  (iillicult  to  procure  seeds  that 
will  give  a fair  percentage  of  plants  that  will  produce  heads  in  the 
proper  season.  When  true,  I do  not  know  of  any  other  broccoli  that  is  so 
valuable,  as  it  conics  into  use  at  a time  when  no  other  variety  is  availabie. 
Our  supply  of  Voitoh’s  Self-protecting  Autumn  broccoli  and  the  Walehercn  is 
just  over.  On  the  approach  of  the  late  spell  of  frost  1 e.xaininod  the  planta- 
tion of  Snow’s  Winter  White,  and  dug  up  all  the  plants  that  had  hearts  and 
took  them  just  as  they  were  lifted  to  a cool  cellar,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
I have  been  cutting  a nice  dish  every  day,  and  liave  enough  to  last  several 
days  longer.  By  the  time  those  taken  under  cover  arc  used  there  will  bo 
another  lot  ready  for  cutting  iu  the  open,  provided  the  mild  weather  con- 
tinues. Having  made  a rather  largo  plantation,  I do  not  anticijiato  (unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe)  being  without  a supply  of  this  broccoli  throughout  the 
winter.  I sow  the  seed  under  glass  early  in  March,  and  plant  iu  the  open 
quarters  early  in  June.  It  is  most  important  that  the  plants  have  a long 
season  of  growth,  and  then  they  will  produce  good  heads  iu  the  proper  season. 


TELEGRAPH  CUCUAIBER. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  of  all  cucumbers  for  general 
purposes,  but  it  should  be  known  to  all  that  there  are  many  inferior  forms  of 
it  in  cultivation.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  brings  into  disrepute 
a valuable  article,  and  without  any  valid  reason.  The  original  form  of  Rollisson’s 
Telegraph  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  very  scarce  and  hard  to  be  got  at, 
but  when  obtained  true  there  is  no  more  useful  cucumber  either  for  winter  or 
summer  use.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1882  I had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
a large  house  full  of  the  different  varieties  of  Telegraph,  and  I was  never  more 
surprised  than  then  to  observe  the  difference  existing  between  them.  The 
true  form  of  Rollisson’s  Telegraph  was  as  distinct  from  the  others  as  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire.  It  was  not  only  of  a uniform  size  throughout,  with 
searcely  any  neck,  but  the  fruits  were  perfectly  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  and 
carried  such  a high  colour  that  a mere  novice  could  at  once  tell  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  false.  'Those  who  are  interested  in  this  cucumber 
should  not  discontinue  growing  it  because  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  the 
true  variety,  for  it  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  large  stock  of  it  which  I saw 
growing  has  been  distributed  amongst  a goodly  mrmber  of  seedsmen.  There  is 
therefore  a prospect  of  its  being  once  more  accessible  to  the  general  body  of 
growers.  J.  C.  Claeke. 


DINNER  TABLE  PLANTS. 

I should  like  to  add  to  the  very  excellent  list  of  dinner  table  plants  recently 
given  in  the  Magazine  two  good  subjects  that  were  not  included  in  it.  I will 
mention  first  Jacaranda  mimosrefolia.  This  is  a stove  plant  which  although 
not  new  is  rather  scarce.  In  growth  it  is  similar  to  theGrevillea  robusta,  but 
the  leaves  are  of  a much  more  pleasing  green.  Altogether  the  jacaranda  has  a 
much  more  refined  appearance  than  the  grevillea,  as  the  leaves  are  more 
finely  out  and  the  habit  more  graceful.  The  other  subject  I wish  to  name  is 
Sonchus  laciniatus,  which  is  a particularly  valuable  plant.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding,  and  much  less  difficult  to  grow.  A stove  temperature  is 
required,  and  the  tops  when  made  into  cuttings  strike  freely.  The  plant  rises 
with  a single  stem,  which  is  thickly  studded  with  finely-cut  and  gracefully 
arching  leaves.  All  points  considered,  I think  this  sonchus  is  the  most  hand- 
seme  and  valuable  of  the  green  leaf  plants  employed  for  table  decoration. 

The  Vicae’s  Gaedeneu. 

MR.  DAVIS’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE. 

It  is  very  generally  known  to  cultivators  of  chrysauthemums  for  exhibition 
and  other  purposes  that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Warner  Road,  Camberwell,  has  not 
only  a very  extensive  and  correctly-named  collection  of  these  flowers,  but 
issues  a catalogue  of  much  value  both  to  the  young  beginner  and  old  grower. 
The  completeness  of  the  lists  and  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  the  varie 
ties  are  both  worthy  of  a word  of  praise,  but  I would  like  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  excellence  of  the  cultural  details.  I have  had  ne.u’Iy  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  when  I read 
the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Davis  for  the  management  of  the  plants  I could 
not  help  regretting  that  I had  not  such  a useful  handbook  at  my  command 
when  I began.  Even  now  I have  derived  much  assistance  from'it,  and  I would 
strongly  recommend  those  who  intend  engaging  in  the  cuitivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum  for  the  first  time,  and  also  those  growers  who  have  not  been 
so  successful  as  they  would  wish,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  catalogue 
and  ponder  well  its  contents.  In  conclusion,  I w'ould  like  to  add  that  my 
only  object  in  penning  this  note  is  the  assistance  of  growers  of  the  chrysan- 
themum. 

Palmer's  Green,  Southgate.  W.  Aldbidge. 


AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 

'Those  who  are  partial  to  dwarf  peas  cannot  make  a mistake  in  growing  this 
one  fur  an  early  crop.  It  is  8up})Ukcd  not  to  require  any  sticks,  but  I have 
never  yet  grown  peas  that  did  not  produce  a better  crop  with  slicks  than 
without  them  ; therefore  I advise  all  who  grow  this  pea  and  want  to  secure  a 
full  crop  to  give  it  the  aid  of  sticks  ; very  short  ones  of  course  will  sufllcc,  as  it 
only  grows  about  lU  inches  high.  As  a dwarf  pea  I was  very  well  satisfied 
with  it  last  year,  for  it  certainly  bore  a fine  crop  for  the  space  it  occupied, 
and  in  quality  it  was  equal  to  any  of  the  early  sorts.  But  1 should  not  think 
of  depending  on  this  sort  to  furnish  a regular  supply,  for  although  it  comes 
(juickly  into  bearing  it  is  as  soon  over.  If  I wanted  to  rely  upon  this  kind 
only  1 should  make  three  separate  sowings,  one  on  the  1st  of  February,  another 
about  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  another  about  the  10th  of  March.  'Then  I 
think  I might  get  a continuous  supply  of  green  peas  until  the  second  earlies 
canio  iu  for  use.  If  this  pea  is  sown  in  rows  two  and  a half  feet  apart  it  will 
have  ample  room.  R.  H.  B. 


iStplltS  to  <lSutric3. 

Manure  for  Vine  Border.— IJ.  J.  C. — The  quantity  of  manure  should  be 
regulated  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  but,  speaking  in  a general  way,  the  pro- 
portion of  manure  should  be  one  load  to  eight  loads  of  soil. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  A.  — The  chrysanthemum  is  very  much  like  Madame 
Bertier  Rendatler,  but  as  the  flower  is  small  and  out  of  condition  it  ij  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  with  reference  to  it. 

Cross  between  Chinese  Primula  and  Polyanthus. — J.  B. — There  is  no  such 
cross.  The  plants  said  to  represent  the  cross  are  true  representatives  of 
Primula  sinensis.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discourage  you  in  your  proposal  to  “ work 
out  this  cross,”  but  we  shall  prefer  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  until  it  is 
accomplished,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  coveted  laurels. 

Palms  in  Greenhouse. — H.  J.  C. — The  palms  are  suffering  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  warmth,  and  you  cannot  do  anything  to  improve  them  unless  you 
can  afford  them  more  warmth.  'They  were  in  all  probability  grown  in  a high 
temperature  and  injured  by  the  exposure  to  which  they  were  subjected  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  into  your  hands.  You  should  have  gone  to  a nursery 
instead  of  to  the  market,  and  then  you  would  have  obtained  not  only  kinds 
suitable  to  the  greenhouse,  but  plants  properly  hardened,  provided  of  course 
that  you  placed  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  nurseryman.  The  broad-leaved 
plant  is  Ficus  elasticus. 


ItRratuw. 

o 

The  Journal  of  Forestry,  edited  by  Me.  Feancis  Geoege  Heath  (Rider), 
is  well  sustained  m its  new  and  enlarged  plan  of  operations,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
as  might  be  expected,  has  added  to  the  general  subject  of  forestry  from  the 
practical  side,  those  views  of  the  picturesque  in  forestry  which,  as  an  artist  and 
lover  of  trees,  are  to  him,  as  to  many  of  his  readers,  especially  precious. 
Statistical  and  technical  matters  are  treated  with  the  same  skill  as  heretofore, 
but  the 'book  is  more  readable  by  reason  of  its  increased  breadth  andv  ariety. 


©&ituarg. 

Recently,  at  Claremont  Square,  Islington,  Mr.  Robeut  Kemp  Philp,  an  active 
journalist  and  compiler,  aged  63  years. 

On  the  20th  iust.,  Mr.  William  Hinds,  formerly  of  the  Gardens  at  Roby  Hall 
and  Otterspool,  latterly  attached  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  newspaper.  Mr. 
Hinds  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  literary  workers  with  whom  he  was  often  associated  in  the 
bustle  of  horticultural  work.  His  age  was  only  38  years. 


The  Tumble  Weed  of  Kansas. — An  American  scientific  paper 
gives  some  particulars  of  this  strange  production  of  the  western 
prairies.  The  “tumble  weed”  fCochijloma  iJaUjphylla)  belongs  to 
the  bindweed  tribe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Arkansas.  It  forms 
huge  tangled  globular  heads  on  the  summits  of  very  slender  stalks. 
These  heads  readily  snap  off,  and  are  then  rolled  hither  and  thither  over 
the  prairie  by  the  wind,  their  lightness  and  elasticity  causing  them  to 
bound  over  intervening  boulders  and  shrubs  like  things  of  life  ; a unique 
but  very  effective  arrangement  of  Nature  for  distributing  the  seeds  of 
the  plant.  The  scene  on  the  prairies  when  thousands  of  these  balls  are 
in  full  career  under  the  influence  of  a strong  wind  is  wild  and  fantastic 
in  the  extreme,  and  has  given  rise  to  marvellous  tales  of  travellers,  w'ho 
I have  mistaken  the  rolling  masses  for  the  shaggy  fronts  of  bull  bison. 


END  OP  VOLUME. 
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Sales  bjj  Ruction. 


Mouday  uoxt. — 5,000  Jjiliiiin  auratum  just  rccoivetl  from 
Japan  in  Hno  comUtioii. 

MK.  J.  C.  STEVPmS  will  SELL  BY 

AUCTION,  at  his  Qiibat  Rooms,  38,  Kino  SinKKT, 
CovENT  Gaudkn,  on  MONDAY  next,  Januahy  1.  at 
Half.pa^t  Twelve  nrecisoly,  an  imnortatioii  of  5,000  Ihilbs 
of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  fmo 
condition ; a consit^iiiuont  of  3,000  Tigridia  f?randiHora,  from 
New  Jersey  j a couHianment  of  Rulbs  and  Plants  from 
Alpiors,  Hardy  Orchids,  1,000  American  Tuberoses,  choico 
Hybrid  Begonias,  Seedling"  Am  »rylUs,  200  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  tlio  Valley,  Belladonna  Lilies,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

On  view  moniiug  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale,  Thursday  Next,  January  1, 1883.— Cattloya  Triana’,  very 
finest  varieties  ; Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  ditto. 

Me.  j.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  P.  Sasder  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  S8,  Kino  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  THURSDAY  next,  January  4,  1883,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  an  immense  importation  of 
CATTLEYA  TRTANil^,  very  hue.st  forms,  aud  in  grand 
health  and  masses  ; also  an  extra  lot  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  ; the  plants  arc  from  the  same  locality  from 
whence  our  importation  came,  amoiii  which  three  0.  vexil- 
larium superbum  have  flowered,  together  with  an  importation 
from  Mexico,  and  a specially  grand  lot  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandim,  in  finest  large-flowered  round-petaled  varieties, 
aud  other  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Wednesday  next. — Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Me.  j.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  BY 

AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 
CovEKT  Garden,  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  January  3,  at 
Half.past  Twelve  pre  isely,  Choice  named  .STANDARD  aud 
DWARF  ROSES  of  sorts;  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained 
Fi’uit  Trees,  Hollies,  Hardy  Conifers',  &c..  Carnation?, 
Picotees,  Pinks,  and  other  Hardy  lierba:eous  Border  Plants, 
Bulbs  from  Holland,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sax  Zalt. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.— THE  QUEEN,  the  new 

Apple. — The  owner  of  the  origi'.2al  seedling,  having 
completed  his  engagement  with  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  will  sell 
the  scions  for  1883  by  Tender.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  can  be 
seen  and  tried. — W.  W.  Bull,  Ramsden,  Essex. 


Situations  SlSSanttlJ. 


AS  HEAD,  or  SINGLE  HANDED.— 14  years’ 
experrience  in  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse;  good  character ; age  26;  married,  one  child. — 
Address  G.  Penneles,  2,  Surrey  Cottages,  Farley  Road, 
South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Gardener. — Ap^e  32  ; married,  no  family ; 

understands  Melons,  Vines,  Stove,  Greenhonse, 
Flowers,  and  Kitchen  Gardening;  good  characters;  good 
reasons  for  leaving. — A.  Pitson,  West  Combs,  Evercreech, 
Bath. 


Gardener  (Head,  Working). — Age  28; 

single  at  present ; four  years'  excellent  character  as 
Head ; 14  years’  experience  in  all  branches  ; no  single- 
handed  place  accepted. — A.  B.,  12,  Paik  Terrace,  East 
Horsham. 


Gardener  (good  single-handed). — Under- 
stands Cucumbers,  Grapes,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden  ; no  objection  to  a Cow  ; two  years’  good  character  ; 
age  28,  married.— Please  state  particulars  to  A.  B,,  1, 
Cottrill  Road,  Dalston  Lane,  Hackney. 

Gardener  (single-handed,  or  where  help 
is  given,  for  February  1).— Understands  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Work,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening;  good 
characters  from  previous  places ; married ; no  family ; age 
34. — J.  Simmons,  Gardener,  Caldecote  House,  Nuneaton, 
W arwickshire. 

GAKDENER  (where  two  or  three  more  are 
kept),  by  a thorough  practical  and  energetic  Man; 
well  up  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables ; 
highest  reference  from  former  employer:  age  32;  married, 
one  child. — Gardener,  Bnrrey  Cottage,  Burrey  Road,  Gos- 
port, Hants. 


Propagator  and  salesman.  — Eleven 

years*  experience  in  Market  NurseideB  ; good  Bouque- 
tist;  four  and  a half  years’  good  character  from  present 
employer. — Apply  by  letter,  staling  wages,  to  H.  W.,  15, 
Defoe  Road,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington. 


Richard  smith  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
Gardeners  seeking  Situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particular.?,  &c. — St. 
John  s Nurseries,  Worcester. 

VJITUATION  WANTED  as  GARDENER 

kj  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed),  tiy  a steady  respect- 
able middlc-a.ged  married  Man ; no  iucumbranco  ; xlioroiiglily 
iinderstauds  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  Grapes, 
(Hass,  &c. ; Wife  help  at  hou.se  if  required  ; good  character 
will  be  given. — Apply  E.  F.,  caro  of  Mr.  Brinkley,  Nascot 
Street,  Watford,  Hort.s. 


^HOPMAN  or  ASSISTANT,  in  Wholesale  or 
kJ  Retail  Heed  Trade. — Wages  moderate;  highest  refe- 
rences; age  24. — Apply  A.  G.,  Messrs.  Lamoureiix  and  Go., 
Seed  Mereliants,  I’lymouth. 

UN  D E R - G A R D E N E R.  — G.  Redman, 

Gardener  to  .1.  H.  Goodgaiucs,  Esq.,  can  recommend  a 
young  Man,age20,  as  above;  live  years’  refereiice,  anda  gojd 
knowledge  of  in  and  outdoor  work. — Kynesbnry,  St.  Neol’s. 


WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a Situation  as 

.lOURNEYMAN  in  the  Ilouses  ; good  diarncters  ; 

^ lease  state  wages.— Address  A.  J{  , AU.  Fisher,  Gardener, 
arpenden  Lodge,  Herts. 


Co  be  Eet. 

A~  LDERSGATE  STREET,  No.  140a  (containing 
4,600  feet  of  floor  space).— TO  BE  LET,  a large 
light  WAREHOU.se  of  five  floors  ; good  basement.  Goods 
entrance.  New  Street  (adjoining  the  Manchester  Hotel). 

A LDERSGATE  STREET,  No.  147  (containing 
4,600  feet  of  floor  space).— 'PO  BE  LE'!',  a large 
warehouse,  with  good  light,  consisting  of  flve  floors. 

A LDERSGATE  STREET  (in  the  rear  of  the 
“City  Press"  Oflices),  Nos.  148  and  149.— TO  BE 
LET,  a light  WAREHOUSE  of  four  floors,  with  or  without 
large  lofty  basement.  Rent  moderate.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  and  Bridgewater,  80,  Cheap- 
Bide,  E.C. 

CAPITAL  BUILDING  SITE  (adjoining  New 

Inn  Strand,  and  close  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice) 
TO  BE  LET  on  80  years*  lease,  or  FREEHOLD  TO  BE 
dOLD;  area  6,000  super,  feet ; suitablo  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses, but  pre-eminently  for  law  offices  and  chambers. — For 
particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield,  99, 
Grcsliam  Street,  Bank.  (12,318) 


SSSanteb. 


Texas,  N.S. — Splendid  openings  for  practical 
Gardeners  to  take  up  Land  and  grow  Fruit  and 
Early  Vegetables  for  the  Northern  Markets.  Small  capital 
required.  Send  for  Map  and  Pamphlet  free. — W.  G.  Kinqs- 
BURY,  41,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London, 

'TTT'ANT  to  BUY  two  or  three  Tons  of 
VV  POTATOES. — Thomas  Stueton,  32,  New  Annesley, 

Nottinghamshire. 

WANTED,  an  active  Man  as  JOBBING 
GARDENER,  and  to  All  up  time  in  Nursery  ; must 
be  good  budderand  grafter,  also  with  knowledge  of  indoor 
work;  wages  18s. ; good  reference  required.- Apply  to 
Thomas  Howell,  Oldbury  Nursery,  Tewkesbury,  Glou- 
cester.-hire. 


WANTED,  a steady  respectable  MAN,  to 
take  charge  of  a small  Garden  and  make  himself 
generally  useful;  wages  18s.,  with  two  good  unfurnished 
rooms  over  stables.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  with  full  parti- 
culars, to  C.  CUTBUSH  and  Son,  Nurseries,  Highgate,  N. 


WANTED,  to  RENT  a small  MARKET 

NURSERY  near  Loudon  or  good  provincial  town. 
— With  particulars,  to  C.  J.,  61,  Helen  Villas,  Overton 
Road,  New  Humberstone,  Leicester. 


s 


GALE  OF 


Five  lines  and  under, 
body  type  . . ..026 

Bach  additional  line  0 0 6 


CHARGES  FOR 

MENTS. 

£ s.  d. 


ADVERTISE. 


Half  a Column 
A Column  _ 
One  Page  — 


£ s. 
1 16 
3 0 
6 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  SITUATIONS  VACANT, 
from  persons  seeking  employment.  Is.  each  lour  lines  (28 
words),  and  3d.  per  line  alter. 

If  a reply  is  wished  for,  an  extra  stamp  should  be  sent. 

Specimen  Copy  post  free,  2id. 

Advertisements  on  the  Front  Page  are  charged  9d.  per  line 

No  Blocks  or  Double  Colunan  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted on  the  First  Page. 

If  displayed,  the  charge  will  be  proportionate  to  the  space 
occupied. 


Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  and  for  Monthly  Parts  not  later 
than  the  24tb  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisemenl 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

As  supplied  to  the  ROYAL  GARDENS 
and  the  leading  GENTRY  and  FLORISTS  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  is.  6d.  per 

Sack,  10  for  13s.,  15  for  18s.,  30  for  30s.  AU  Sacks 
included.  Truck  (loose),  40s.  Best  Brown  Fibrous 
Peat,  6s.  per  sack;  6 for  22s.  6d. ; Black  Fibrous 
Feat,  4s.  6d.  per  sack ; 6 for  20s. ; sacks,  4d.  each. 
Coarse  Silver  Sand,  is.  6d.  per  bushel.  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam,  Leaf -Mould,  and  Peat-Mould,  each  at  Is.  pei 
busheL  Manures  of  all  kinds,  fresh  Sphagnum,  Ganlen 
Sticksand  Labels,  Russia  Mats,  &c.  TOBACCO  CLOTH 
and  PAPER,  best  in  the  market — Cloth,  8d.  per  IL. ; 
Sp5cialit5  Paper,  imported  solely  by  us,  lOd.  per  lb.,  28  lb, 
21s.  Write  for  Price  List. 

W.  Herbert  and  Co.,  Horticultural  Stores,  19,  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.C.  (turning  by  Gow’s,  Fishmonger). 

One  minute  from  Broad  Street  Railway  Station. 


OSIKEJLiN’S 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

New  AMERICAN  CUT  CAVENDISH 
TOBACOO  PAPER,  heat  article  in  the  market. 
Tobacco  Paper,  Rag,  Inaocticidea,  Manures,  Gloves,  Sticks, 
Labels,  Bouquet  Papers,  Garden  Tools. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  of  Capo  Flowers,  Motal,  and  Porce- 
lain. New  and  choico  Patterns  for  present  season. 

Raffia,  Archangel  Mats,  host  quality,  special  low  prices  for 
quantities, 

14,  WINDSOR  STREET,  BISHOPSGATK,  LONDON,  K. 


Price  3s.  6d.,  neatly  hound  in  cloth, 

THE  DRAPERS'  DICTIONARY, 

A MANUAL  OP  TEXTILE  FABRICS, 

TlIEIIi  HISTORY  AND  APPLIQATIONS. 

A very  useful  Hand-book  for  all  connected  with  the  Drapery 
and  Woollen  Trades. 

London : “ Tho  Warohousoinen  aud  Drapers’  Trade  Joiinial  ” 
Ofllee,  148  & 149,  Aldorsgato  Street,  E.O. ; and  nil  UookBollcrs. 


SHARPE’S  SEEDS. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  & CO.’S 

RETAIL  SEED  LIST 

AVill  be  forwarded  I’osT  Free  on  application. 


DICKSON  & ROBINSON. 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

IS,  Old  Militate,  MaiAcliester, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  tli  ir 
ILLUSTRATED 

Vegetable  & Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1883 

Is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  f<>rwarded  poat  free  on 
application. 


IVow  Ready,  Post  Pi'ee. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Takes  the  opportunity  of  announcing  thit  he  Ins 
posted  his 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE 

to  his  numerous  Customers. 

Another  copy  will  he  forwarded  po.-t  free  on  npplication 
to  any  who  may  not  yet  have  received  one. 

WALKER’S 

PERPETUAL  BEARER  PEA. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


This  is  the  most  prolific  and  longest-bearing 
Pea  yet  introduced.  It  has  taken  the  First  Prizes  at 
the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  s-hows  on  Augn.et  2 
and  September  8,  1882;  also  First  and  Second  Prizes  at  the 
Thame  Show,  September  14,  1882. 

Price,  in  sealed  pints,  3s.  6d.  Trade  Price  and  Testi- 
monials, also  Lists  of  other  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
Novelties  free  on  application. 

NUTTING  and  SON  S, 
SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

60,  BARBICAN,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SEED  CATALOGUE 

AND 

Cu.ltn.i’al  Gruide, 


A FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  ALL 
APPROVED  VARIETIES  OF 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

And  all  the  Genuine  NOVELTIES  of  tho 
Season. 

Forty-eight  2>ages  of  most  valuable  information 
•post  free  for  two  stamps. 


J.  CHEAL  AND  SONS, 

CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


SAVE  your  TIME,  LA130UH,  CLOTHES,  and 

MONEY  by  UBiujf  IIAIIPKII  TWELVETllEES* 
VILLA”  WASHER,  12  15s.  (cash  price  M2  10s  ).  or,  w.lh 
Wriugor  and  Mangle  combined,  5b.  (oohIi  price  I’l  15b.) 

The  ONLY  WaBhing  Machine  in  the  world  which  i>ntiiiki.y 
(UbPOUBob  with  Rubbing  or  Roiling,  and  does  tho  finuily  w»ph 
in  lour  liours.  Free  trial.  ICapy  terms,  or  10  p»|r  cent,  ciush 
discount.  Price  lirtta  ami  toBtimoniaU  post  free  I'rom 
llARi’EH  TwklvktiIMBh,  8,  City  Road,  Loudon,  E.U. 
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